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THX  MISSION  TO  PANAMA. 

RxntosncnoN  is  as  little  the  wont  of  just  now,  that  we  propose  to  rerive  the 
Tovn^  natkms   as  of    young   persons,  oistory,  and  as  briefly  as  possible  to  re- 
Piuuug  onward  with  the  hope  and  elas-  view  the  course,  of  this  country  and  of 
tidtT   which   disappointment    has    not  its  leading  public  men,  in  relation  to  the 
ciOkd,  nor  age  impaired,  there  is  little  Congress  qf  Panama,  held  in  1826-7. 
tne  and  littk  temptation  to  look  back.  When  in  1823,  President  Monroe  for 
*^Osward  and  forward  **  are  especially  the  first  time  enunciated  as  the  sentiment 
nllying  words  of  our  day  and  gene-  and  determination  of  the  American  people, 
T6e  past  recent — as  is  our  most  that  this  continent  was  no  longer  to  be  con- 
si — b speedily  forgotten  and  un-  sidered  subject  to  European  interference 
recalled.    Rererence  is  not  a  or  colonization — ^under  the  reservation, 
hrng'pffiiiciple  of  the  American  man  of  always,  of  the  then  existing  relation  of 
ihje  epoch.     His  boast  is  entirely  of  the  such  portions  of  it  as  still  acknowledged 
fatnc — his  ^ories  are  in  anticipation,  colonial  allegiance  to  a  European  supre- 
"  PiuKiess  *  IS  his  device,  and  he  hears  *  macy — he  but  gave  utterance  to  a  prin- 
itly,  and  esteems  lightly,  all  ad-  ciple  evolved  l^  time  and  the  course  of 
M  or  wamisgs  purporting  to  be  events,  and  to  which  time  and  events 
from  the  expeaaacsof  other  days  have  since  added  force  and  authority.   It 
B  other  men.  was  in  sane  sort  a  logical  and  political 
TWre    mre  circamstances,  neverthe-  necessity,  that  whm  the  nations  jnhabit- 
le^  wtiicii  impose  it  as  a  duty  upon  ing  this  continent  grew  to  the  stature  and 
fidbbcists,  sometimes  to  ranind   those  to  the  wisdom  of  men,  they  should  be  a 
^r^oai  they  would  serve,  by  instructing  law  unto  themselves  and  unto  each  other, 
Ae«.  of  their  own  antecedents,  and  to  without  caring  to  ask,  or  desiring  to  re- 
noA  and  restate  doctrines  and  princi-  eeive,  their  codes  from  distant  peoples,  as 
|fe»  vtbch,  even  in  the  lapse  of  a  single  diverse  from  them  in  institutions  as  In 
feaeuiiua — so  headlong  is  our  course —  interests. 

■ar  have  passed  from  the  public  mind.  As  the  oldest  in  the  rank  of  free  Ame- 

it  is  in  this  view,  and  because  of  the  rican  nations,  most  experienced  in  the 

of  our  political  affiiirs  art  of  self-government,  and  not  certainly 
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without  experience  of  th^  ^\iIs*of  Euro-  Spaio  ioined  her  appeal  too,  and  invoked 

pean  interference  and,ipfiSQ<^  on  our  the  aid  of  the  Holy  AUiance  to  put  a  stop 

continent,  the  conyict^d'ntJfjtne  truth  of  the  to  such  a  warfare,  and  to  bring  back  her 

great  principle  pipAsliptd  by  Blr.  Mon-  revolted  colonies  to  the  mild  dominion 

roe — and  of  thejex^^^ency  of  solonnly  which  they  eo  ungratefully  sought  to 

declaring  it — ^W^c^liest  forced  upon  us.  throw  off,  there  was  motive  and  cause 

Its  utterance  }^  precipitated  by  events  enough  for  the  interposition  of  the  High 

over  wlTmh  we  had  no  control,  though  Contracting  Parties. 

we  might,  (tuheir  result,  be  largely  aSkcU        At  this  precise  juncture,  well  informed 

ed  \ry*thtfti.    The  ^hole  of  this  conti-  by  the  faithful,  intelligent  and  competent 

netu'tu^,  at  successive  periods  preceding  ministers  who,  then  at  European  courts, 

tHat  to  which  we  are  now  referring,  been  represented  this  Republic,  President  Mon- 

\*d«cllured  free  and  independent.  The  colo-  roe  uttered  his  calm  but  memorable  pro- 

/\^'«|iies  of  Spain  and  Portural  had  all  with-  test.  It  alluded  to  nothing  done,  or  medi- 

,  *•  '*•*•  drawn  themselves  from  &e  control  of  the  tated  in  the  Councils  of  the  European  Al- 

***•,  *    mother  country;  and  with  various  for-  liance — it  was  pointed  at  no  j^articolar 

tune,  but  unfaltering  determination,  were  case,  and  ofiended  by  no  exceptional  allu- 

waging  battle  with  what  remained  of  the  (ions  or  reservations — but  broadly,  firm- 

armies  of  their  oppressors.    The  contest  lyt  and  irrevocably  took  the  ground  that 

had  been  long  and  bloody— the  issue  was  whatever  nations,  having   colonies    in 

still  undecided.  America,  might  do,  or  forbear  to  do,  in 

In  Europe  the  tide  of  the  French  revo-  regard   to    those    colonies — the   United 

lution  seemed  stayed.  Its  child  and  cham-  States  could  not  see  '*  with  indifference  ** 

pion,  after  bestriding  that  region  of  the  the  intervention  of  other  nations,  not  thus 

earth  like  a  Colossus,  overthrowing  at  a  situated,  with  th»  a&trs  of  this  conti- 

nod,  thrones,  principalities  and  powers,  nent    Weighty,  well  considered,  and  of 

had  himself  been  overthrown — and,  like  decisive  efiect,  were  the  words  then  and 

Prometheus,  chained  to  a  rock  in  the  thus  spoken  by  the  American  President, 

ocean,  was  doomed  to  perish  beneath  the  They  paralyzed   at  once  the  inchoate 

vulture  beak  of  his  own  fierce  passions  movements  for  a  European  intervention, 

and  disappointed  hopes.  diplomatic  in   form,  but  military    and 

A  Holy  Alliance  undertook  the  resto-  coercive  in  fact ;  and  Spain  was  left  to 

ration  of  ancient  usages  and  ancient  privi-  her  own  time  and  resources  to  subjugate, 

leges ;  they  carved,  and  they  cut,  in  order  if  she  could,  or  recognize  as  independent 

to  establish  a  **  balance  of  power."  They  when  she  would,  her  former  colonies. 
<' mediatized "    some    little    sovereigns        The  result  of  the  conflict,  when  it  once 

who  stood  in  their  way,  and  they  mag-  became  apparent  that  S{)ain  would  not 

nified  some  large  ones  who  would  not  be  receive  any  aid  in  carrying  it  on  from 

put  out  of  the  way.    They  subverted  the  other  powers,  cotild  not  remain  doubtful, 

constitutional  government  of  Naples,  de-  and  before  long  not  a  Spanish  soldier  was 

nounced  the  constitutional  government  of  left,  in  hostile  guise,  on  the  continent  of 

Spain ;  and,  having  settled  Europe  upon  America.  With  all  the  natural  S3rmpathy 

the  sure  foundation,  as  they  fancied,  of  of  a  free  people  in  the  struggles  of  others 

prescriptive  rights  and  monarchical  insti-  to  become  free,  we  had  looked  upon  the 

tutions,  they  had  leisure  to  turn  their  fierce  conflict ;  yet  faithful  ourselves  to 

attention  to  the  American  continent  the  obligations  we  prescribed  to  others. 

They  were  not  wholly  without  a  pre-  we  interfered  not  in  it    But  when  the 
text  for  so  doing.  The  nature  of  the  con-  sUife  was  eaded^and  independent  govern- 
flict  carried  on  in  the  IbraMr-fifsnish-  ments  were  established  and  sustained, 
American  colonias,  "Was  bloody  and  re-  where  before  colonial  bondi^e  alone  ex - 
morseless  to  a  degree  that  shocked  the  isted,  we,  first  among  nations,  recognized 
coromoo  feeling  of  mankind ;  thus  far,  that  independence ;  and   when,  subse- 
too,  it  had  been  unproductive  of  any  qnently,  Mr.  Canning,  as  Prime  Minister 
countervailing  benefits;  the  issue  was  of  England,  following  our  lead  in  recog- 
ftill  doubtful,  blood  still  flowed,  rapine,  nizing  the  new  nations,  declared  with 
hist  and  slaughter,  still  ravaged  coun-  ostentatious  egotism  in  the  House   of 
tries,  than  which  no  fairer  or  finer  are  Commons  that  "  he  had  called  the  South 
shone  upon  by  the  sun  in  his  unceasing  American  nations  into  existence,*'  he  as- 
round.    Humanity  therefore  seemed  to  sumed  as  his  own,  a  trophy  which,  in 
appeal  to  man  and  heaven  against  the  truth,  belonged  to  Henry  Clay  and  the 
continuance  of  such  hostilities,  and  when  American  Congress. 
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These  natioiif  were  not  iBsenaible  of  John  Q.  Adams,  then  President  of  the 

the  importance  of  o«r  early  friendship.  United  States,  accepted  this  invitation,  in 

aor  namiiidfiil  of  H,  and  when  a  time  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  given.    In  his 

caBBe  in  which  they  could  with  calmness  message  of  15tb  March,   1826,  to  the 

eumine  their  own  position,  their  rela-  House  of  Representatives,  in  reply  to  a 

taxms  to  each  other,  to  Europe  and  the  resolution  of  that  body  calling  on  the 

United  Slate?,  and  thus  be  enabled  toap-  President  for  information  respecting  the 

fredat«  the  Talue  of  an  American  system  mission  and  its  objects,  Mr.  Adams  says : 
of  nations — if  the  phrase  may  be  al- 

Awed — aa  contradistinfuiahed  from  the  '*  I  deem  it  proper  to  premise  that  these 

Eoiopean    system,  their   first  care  was  objects  did  not  form  the  only,  nor  even  the 

lofflvitc  oar  attendance  and  cooperation  principal  motive  for  my  acceptance  of  the 

kaa  American  CoqncU— a  Council  for  wviuUon..  My  first  and  greatest  induce- 

ownltation,    aad    not    for  alliances  ?^  an^friendlsW    'an^vertu'rL  mad^fn 

CocncU  where  the  greater  experience,  that  ^iritTy  thrie'sSer  re^^^^ 

the  greater  weight,  and  the  assured  po-  hemisphere.    The  great  revolution  in  hu- 

iitKm  as  a  people,  of  the  Umted  States,  man  afiairs  which  has  brought  into  exist- 

could  not  tail   to  exercise  a  large  and  ence,  nearly  at  the  same  time,  eight  sove- 

salutary  infiaence.      Hence  sprang  the  reign   and   independent    nations   in  our 

Cos^axss  OF  Puulux,  of  which  we  will  own  quarter  of  tne  globe,  has  placed  the 

ftow  proceed   to  sketch  the  history  as  United  States  in  a  situation  not  less  novel, 

bciciy  as  aoeaihle.  *^d  scarcely  less  interesting  than  that  in 

T^  mmtactei  Sftmggle  between  Spain  ^^ic*^  they  had  found  themselves  by  their 

•ad  heTnionies  first  led   to   the  sug-  own  transition  from  a  cluster  of  colonies 

f»t»o  that  aU   these  colonies  should  to  a  naUon  of  sovereign  states." 

make  a  common  cause  and  a  common  ef-  ntL..  _^„^-«i  -.v:-»^«..  «f  4U^  r>^»«.*«.«  m^ 

i«5:          ^^  co»cii.    K^u^vy  wz   wu*u  ^  £  ^|j  ^  ^  Deport  from  the  Secretary  of 

Aaenca    were    greatly    aided    in    the  «.  .^  u   ru„'^                              ^ 

acWvcnent  of  their  independence.by  the  ^^^®'  "*  ^^^ ' 

u^poithaaed  valor  of  Aeir  sister  repub-  ..^^^  p^^j^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^ 

iics  oa   tbe  Atlantic  border,  there  was  Congress  as  was  contemplated  might  be 

■0  general  plap  of  cooperation  (or  the  highly  useful  in  settling  several  important 

*"*"""   *T?^*           ^"^  ^^^*  indeed,  disputed  questions  of  public  law,  in  ar- 

w*tiJ  the  struggle  was  virtuallv  aban-  ranging  other  matters  of  deep  interest  to 

<r«ed  by  Spain,  that  the  treaties  between  the  American  Continent,  and  in  strength- 

Ceiooibxa  and  Peru  in  1822,  and  in  the  ening  the  friendship  and  amicable  inter- 

'ATw  «ucceeding  years,  between  Colom-  course  between  the  American  powers." 
Vj.  Chili,  Goatemahi  and  Mexico  were 

i^se.    It  was  in  virtue  of  these  treaties  There  would  seem,  in  this  exposition 

f^  a  Coogreas  of  American  nations  was  of  the  ^irit  in  which  the  invitation  was 

'  upon,  and  the  l^mus  of  Panama  given  and  accepted,  and  of  the  motives 

aa  the  place  of  holding  it  In  1825,  recommending  such  a  Congress,  nothing 

bia,  Mexko,  and  Central  America,  that  •patriotism  diould  question,  or  that 

by  their  aunisteiBat  Waahington,formal]y  an  enlightened  regard  for  our  own  inter- 

cvaed  the  United  States  to  be  present  ests,orTor  preexisting;  obligations  towards 

W  a  aiaiflter  or  ministers  at  that  Con-  other  nations,  coula  render  inexpedient 

rcan,  aAer  having^  ia  ^le  first  instanea*  Our    neutrali^^,  so  faithfully  observed 

vtt  great  oattsideration,  privately  in-  when  the  hafOe  was  raging,  could  not  be 

~  emseives  whether  such  formal  hazarded   by  attendance  at    a  peac^ul 

would  be  unobjectionable  and  council,  especially  under  the  reservation 

to  this  goverament  It  was  also  that  the  nunisters  of  the  United  Statta 

distiiictly  by  these  ministers  were  to  take  no  part  in  any  deliberation 

^  thcsr  covemments  *<  did  not  expect  respecting  the  future  conduct  of  the  nomi- 

iW  4he  Uuted  Slatee  would  change  their  nal  war  ^1  existing ;  nor  was  the  prin- 

p'uui  aential  policy,  nor  was  it  desired  ciple  so  wisely  laid  down  by  Washington 

tat  !Wy  aboohi  take  part  in  such  of  the  endangered--~that  we  should  avoid  en- 

v&Wfidboos  of  the  proposed  Congress  as  tangling  alliances  with  other  nations, 

tt^  lebtt  Io  the  proeecation  of  the  Nevertheless,  the  annunciation  by  the 

with  Spain.**  President  in  his  message  to  Congress  of 
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December  6, 1825,  that  the  invitation  to  or  project  importing  hostility  to  any  other 

attend  the  Congress  of  Panama  "  had  nation.    But  the  South  American  nations, 

been  accepted,  and  ministers  on  the  part  *>  ^l  i^fency  of  their  independence,  often 

of  ih€  United  States  will  be  commissioned  ^^  themsclv^  in  positions,  with  reference 

to  attend  at  those  deliberations,  and  to  to  other  countriw.  with  the  principles  ap- 

lo  auciiu  »i  J""*^  ^y    r.  „^  Vri«-/  plicable  to  which,  derivable  from  the  state 

take  part  in  them  so  far  as  may  be  com-  Jf  independence  itself,  they  have  not  been 

patible  with  that  neutiahty  trom  which  familiarized  by  experience.    The  result  of 

It  is  neither  oor  intention,  nor  the  desire  this  has  been,  that  sometimes  in  their  inter- 

of  the  other  American  States,  that  we  course  with  the  United  States,  they  hare 

should   depart,** — was  received  by  the  manifested  dispositions  to  reserve  a  right  St 

party  in  opposition  with  vehement  cen-  granting  special  favors  and  privileges  to 

sure  and  denunciation.  the  Spanisn  nation  as  the  price  of  their 

The  President  was  charged  witii  an  recognition ;  at  otiiers  they  have  actuaUy 

unconstitutional  exercise  of  authority  in  «tablished  duties  and  impoeitioM  oper- 

Uius  assuming  to  accept  tiie  invitation  of  Jting  unfavorably  to  tiie  tmted  States  to 

uiuD«Bou"w"B              r         ;„.♦:,„**  ^  .  the  advantage  of  European  powers;  and 

our  sister  republic,  and  m  msUluUn^f  a  sometimes  tSey  have  appeareJto  consider 

new  mission  without  first  ascertaining  that  they  might  interchange  among  them- 

tiie  sense  of  Congrew,  or  at  least  of  the  selves   mutual  concessions  of  exclusive 

Senate ;  with  hazarding  oar  neotrabty»  favor,  to  which  neither  European  powers 

and  with  seeking  to  entangle  us  in  in-  nor  the  United  States  should  be  admitted, 

convenient  and  aangerous  alliances  with  In  most  of  these  cases,  their  regulations  un- 

other  countries,  in  opposition  to  the  es-  favorable  to  us  have  yielded  to  friendly 

tablished  policy  and  received  opinion  of  expostulation.   •      •      •  •  The  consen- 

our  own.    The  danger  of  giving  offence  taneouaVloption  of  principles  of  maritim* 

to  Europe  by  thus  interesting  ourselves  neutrality,  and  favorable  to  the  nav^tion 

in  the  ciuncUs  of  the  nations  of  our  own  «f  Pf  *f*»  '"^  commerce  in  time  of  war. 

lu  Hie  wuu»*i«  Y ^.     ,„  1.  „„^„  „k:i^  Will  also  form  a  subject  of  consideration 

Conunent,  was  layely  dwelt  upon.  whUe  ^^  ^^.^  Congress.    Tlie  doctrine,  that  free 

the  character,  deeds  and  destmies  of  ^e  ^^^^  „ake  free  goods,  and  Uie  restrictions 

American  RcpubUcs  were  proporUonably  of  reason  upon  the  extent  of  blockades, 

depreciated.  may  be  established  by  general  agreement. 

Nothing  moved  from  his  high  designs  with  far  more  ease,  and  perhaps  with  leas 
by  this  clamor,  the  President  on  the  26th  danger,  by  the  general  engagement  to  ad- 
Dec,  sent  in  to  the  Senate  the  names  of  here  to  them,  concerted  at  such  a  meeting, 
Richard  C.  Anderson,  of  Kentucky,  and  than  by  partial  treaties  or  conventions  with 
/oAn  &r««an<,  of  Pennsylvania.  «•  as  en.  each  of  Uie  nations  separately.  Anagree- 
voys  extiordinary  and  ministers  pleni-  ^"^^  between  jdl  the  narties  represented 
I!!il*;«^«  *h^  ..Minlilv  ftf  AmAriMn  ^^  ^*  meeting  that  each  will  guard,  by  its 
wtentiary  to  tiie  Mse^  of  Amenan  own  means,  a^nst  the  estobUshment  of  any 
Nations  at  Panwia.-  In  the  message  f^^^  Europ^  colony  within  its  borderi 
communicating  these  nomuwtions,  the  ^ay  be  found  advisable.  This  was  more 
President,  after  refemng  to  that  passage  than  two  -years  since  announced  by  my 
in  his  annual  message  which  announced  predecessor  to  the  world,  as  a  principle  re- 
the  invitation  to  the  Congress  of  Fanama»  suiting  trom  the  emancipation  of  both  the 
and  its  acceptauce,  thus  proceeded :  American  Continents,  it  may  be  so  de- 
veloped to  the  new  Southern  nations,  that 

"  Although  the  measure  was  deemed  to  they  will  all  feel  it  as  an  essential  appen- 

be  witiun  the  constitutional  competency  dage  to  Uieir  independence." 
of  the  Executive,  I  have  not  thought  proper 

to  take  any  step  m  it  before  ascertaining  That  portion  of  the  Senate  of  the 

that  mj  opinion  of  its  expediency  will  con-  United  Statei*  which  claimed  to  be  emi- 

cur  with  that  of  both  bmeefaes  of  the  nentiy  friendly  to  the  progress  of  free 

Legislature :  first,  by*  the  decision  of  the  institutions,  to  the  cause  of  liberty  and 

Senate  upoa  the  nominations  to  be  laid  be-  the  rights  of  man.  could  see  nothing  in 

iore  tUm ;  and  second  by  the  •action  of  ^^  ^j^^  ^^  projected  and  explained, 

^w^hirit'^clTrcS^nt^^  ^^^-K^  tJ^'V  ^"T 

feet TFrom  Uie  papers  nations,**  most  of  thm  jnst  surungmto 

communicated,]  it  wiU  be  seen  that^  bemg-^self-constituted  and  selT-vindicat- 

United  SUtes  neither  intend  nor  are  |ex.  ©d— to  enlist  their  synjnathy,  or  con- 

pected  to  take  part  in  any  deliberations  of  a  ciliate  their  judgment    On  the  contrary, 

belligerent  character ;  that  the  motive  for  thev  met  the  whole  subject  with  a  stem 

their  attendance  is  neither  to  contract  al-  anojiertinacious  opposition, 

liances,  nor  to  engHs  in  any  undsrtikinf  The  special  message  and  the  nomi- 


> 


,oiitbe28tli,  (two  days  after  apprebensioii  existed.   The  main  object 

MDt  in,)  refemd  to  the  Com-  oi  the  correspondence  with  Mexico  and 

on  f oreicn  lelatiotts.    On  the  same  Colombia,  was  to  dissuade  both  those 

J,  Mr.  B^aadi  of  North  Carolina  (after-  goyeraments  from  a  purpose,  then  sup- 

iiy  of  the  Nayy  under  Presi-  posed  to  be  entertained,  of  wresting  from 

),  submitted  a  resolution  and  Spain  the  two  islands  above  named. 

ble,  whick  were  ^inted  for  the  On  the  16th  January,  Mr.  Macon  as 

of  tbe  Senate,  of  which  the  purport  Chairman  of  the  (Committee  on  Foreign 

waa«  that  the  Prei^nt  '*  does  not  consti-  Relations,  made  a  lon^  report  adverse  to 

Itfiwny  poase^i  either  the  ri^t  or  the  the  views  of  the  President,  and  conclud* 

power  to  appoint  ambansadocs  or  other  ing  with  this  resolution  : 

iDJatm,  ^twith  the  advice  and  ..  ju$ohed,  that  it  is  not  expedient,  at  this 

of    tte  Senate,    except    wjien  ^j^^^  f^^  ^^  United  States  to  send  any 

I  may  happen  m  the  recess.  ministers  to  the  Congress  of  American  na- 

Tbe  Senate  continued  to  occupy  itself  tions  assembled  at  Panama." 

in  secret  aeasaon  with  this  subject.    On  r«n     ^                «•  -r^     •      -n  «    •         # 

te  4th  Jan.  a  mohition  was  adopted  on  ,.  ^«  Committe  of  Foreign  Relations  of 

mouoa  oi  Mr.  Macon  of  North  Carolina,  the  Senate,  was  composed  at  that  session 

mLimg  apoa  the  Pieddent  to  communi-  oj  ^^t[^"?^J?8  P?f^°J  --^Vi  ^^^"^ 

aJTSagatiaUy  to  the  Senate  any  con-  <>f  North  Carolina  Mr  Tazew^^^ 

vwtuM  between  the  new  States  i^ve  ST'uA^  ^"if^  ""l  ^^  *"  ^T^iE^ 

totheCoafiiesatFhnama.andanyother  ^^?^]V*  Massachusetts,  and  Mr. 

■■J.— 1.^  *^-ndimr  to  show  the  propriety  White  of  Tennessee. 

6oc?the  United  States  to  „  ^n  the  25th  Much,  in  the  House  of 

On  the  10th  the  Presi-  RepresentaUves.  Mr  Crowmnshield  from 

«.,«^thepapei8adtedfor—  ^«  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of 

of  ibar  ConVZSons  between  ^«  Ho^'f » ^'^^^^''T}l^y ''''  *^^?""^ 

ud  Pero.  Colombia  and  ChiU,  "o°»  ^^  concluded  with  this  resoluUon : 

and  Cmtral  America,  and  Col-  "  Resolved^  that  in  the  opinion  of  this 

fexioo--and  of  certain  cor-  House,  it  is  expedient  to  appropriate  the 

-««.  between  the  Execative  gov-  [j'^*^,"?^:^  ^^  f''''^^%  *^^  President  of 

t  of  the  United  States,  and  the  J?^  United  States  to  send  ministers  to  the 

k  «M   UK  ^luwu  w^M^,  ••M  ikMv  Conaress  of  Panama." 

a  of  Rnassw,   France,   Co-  ^""s'^'^ "»  x*ui«u,«. 

Mexico.  The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 

IW  CoBTcotions  between  the  new  of  the  House  was  thus  constituted — Mr. 

as  Slates  were   all— let,  for  a  Forsyth  of  Greorgia,  Mr.  Crowninshield 

,  ddenatre  alliance,  in  order,  as  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Trimble  of  Ohio, 

traaty  betweeen  Chili  and  Colombia  Mr.  Archer  of  Virdna.  Mr.  Worthington 

it«  **  to  maintain  their  inde-  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Everett  of  Massachua- 

of  the  Spanish  nation,  and  of  etts,  and  Mr.  Stevenson  of  Pennsylvania. 

^j  ^^^  foreign  domination  whatso-  As  these  two  coniicting  Reports  pre- 

•strr  Sadlj,  for  commercial  purposes;  sent  substantially  the  ar^ment  relied  on 

■rfiHfly.fbrtheoonveaingof  a**gen-  on  either  side,  for  the  support  of  the 

at  isiiilil/  of  the  American  States."  views  taken  by  each,  we  proceed  to  fur- 

The  coRespondeneecommunicated  con-  nish  a  brief  analysis  of  each,  beginning 

Mad  of  copies  of  letters  to  and  from  our  in  the  order  of  time  with  that  of  the  Sen- 

ia  Rosaia,  Fruice,  Mexico  and  ate,  to  which,  in  some  sense,  the  Report  ia 

:  thoee  of  the  ministers  in  Eu-  the  House  is  a  reply. 

to  the  slepa  taken  by  them  In  entering  on  the  examination  of  a 

with  instructions  from  the  subject  of  so  much  novelty,  delicacy, 

ent — to  invite  the  govern-  and  high  importance  to  the  character  and 

to'whkh  they  were  accredited,  to  future  destinies  of  the  United  States,  the 


wa^ew  good  oflices  in  inducing  Spain  to  committee  of  the  Senate  say,  they  weie 

M«  «^  to  the  oaoii  war  against  her  somewhat  embarrassed  by  the  declaration 

M^  cohmiea,   by  lecognizing   their  in  the  Presidenrs  message  that  he  had  ol- 

Imce,  bvt  more  particularly  to  tvwfy  occfptetf  the  invitation  to  send  a  mill- 

lo  thoae  goTermnents  the  de-  ister  to  Panama.    Inasmuch,  however,  as 

iiwi  of  that  of  the  United  States,  the  correspondence  ofthe  Secretary  of  State 

*  Ml  10  allow  a  tiaoder  of  the  Islands  of  intimates  to  the  sevbral  foreign  ministers 

C^  attd  Porto  Rico  to  any  European  who  joined  in  the  invitation,  that  the 

T^wj- ol  which,  at  that  period,  some  eoacurrence  of  the  Senate  was  indispen- 

iWi.  m. — «•.  L  1 
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sable  to  ^ye  effect  to  its  acceptance,  the  expected  that  the  objects 

committee  are  relieved  from  their  embar-  rations  should  be  accura 

mssment,  and  enter  at  once  upon  the  free  defined,  and  the  manner  c 

and  full  examination  of  the  propriety  and  plishment  clearly  marked  • 

expediency  of  the  proposed  mission.  sident  himself  made  this  si 

They  do  this,  not  less  in  compliance  first  instance,  and  required 

with  the  Presidenfs  expressed  hope  that  of  his  acceptance  of  the  j 

their  opinions  may  concur  with  his«  than  posed  to  be  given,  that  the 

with  what  is  conceived  to  be  the  right  of  points  should  be  arrange 

the  Senate,  in  all  cases  '*  where  it  is  pro-  satisfactory  to  the  United 

posed  to  create  a  new  office  by  nomina-  Committee  express  both  su 

tion,  or  to  despatch  ministers  to  foreign  tret  that  the  Executive  she 

states  for  the  tirst  time,  or  to  accomplish  ded  subsequently  to  send  ( 

by  such  missions  objects  not  specially  de-  at  once,  without  insisting 

clared,  or  under  circumstances  new,  pecu-  tion. 
liar,  and  highly  important,"  to  extend  its        Under  these  circum8tan< 

inquiries  not  merely  into  the  fitness  of  mittee  have  no  other  expla 

the  persons  nominated,  but  into  the  pro-  to  the  Senate,  as  to' the  ohj 

priety  or  expediency  of  the  mission  itself,  complished  at  this  Congrc 

and  into  all  the  circumstances  and  objects  may  be  collected  from  tht 

connected  therewith,  or  to  be  afiected  the  Mexican  minister  in  rei 

,  thereby.  retary  of  State,  that  they  a 

The  first  objection  of  the  Committee  which  the  existence  of  th 

is,  that  this  new  and  untried  measure  may  give  rise,  and  which  it 

was  in  conflict  with  the  whole  course  of  point  out  or  enumerate ;" 

policy,  uniformly  and  happily  pursued  pected  that  ample  powers  an 

by  the  United  States,  ot  avoiding  all  to  our  ministers,  to  accom 

entangling  connections  with  any  other  enumerated  and  all  the  undi 

nation  wnatever.    For  such  departure  that  might  arise,  without  an 

no  sufficiently  cogent  reasons  had  been  as  to  how  these  powers  ar 

assigned.    During  the  fierce  struggle  of  and  exercised.    The  Comm 

the  new   States  for  independence,  the  tatingly  express  the  opinion 

United  States,  notwithstanding  their  natu-  known  to  them  requires  o 

ral  sympathies  with  nations  thus  engaged,  this  time,  the  commissioning^ 

adhered  unfalteringly  to  the  neutrality  gress  of  agents  endowed  wj 

which  they  had  proclaimed  as  the  rule  of  powers,  to  accomplish  undet 
their  conduct ;  nor  until  these  States  had        It  in  no  wise  changes  (hi 

become  independent  tn/acf,  by  the  expul-  the  Senate  have  the  power 

sion  of  the  Spaniards,  did  this  country  any  agreement  or  treaty  whi 

recognize  them.     But  when    it  did  so  made — for  the  mere  act  of  c 

recognize  them,  it  was  done  freely  and  a  negotiation  is  sometimes  p 

joyfully,  and  ministers  were  commissioned  embarrassments  from  which  ; 

without  delay  to  several  of  the  new  Re-  to  escape ;  and  hence,  until  tj 

publics.    Through  these  Ministers  all  the  negotiation  are    distinctly  1 

objects  may  be  attained  which  could  be  approved,  it  is  better  to  abst 

attained  at  the  proposed  Congress,  and  altogether,  than  to  confide  in 

without   any   deviation    from   existing  of  the  Senate  to  refuse  its  a 

usages.  wards. 

An  examination  of  the  reasons  assigned        Turning  iirom  Ike  objects  t 

by  the  new  States  for  desiri  ng  the  attend-  nitely  shadowed  forth,  as  like] 

ance  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  mo-  this  Congress,  to  those  mori 

tives  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  enumerate,  the  Committee  obj 

fat  acceding  to  this  desire,  did  not  remove  different  States  take  difiereot  < 

the  objections  of  this  Committee.  of  these — and  that  while  sc 

There  is  too  much  vagueness  and  lati-  topics  enumerated  by  the  for 

tude  in  the  whole  scheme.    Before  the  ters  are  not  at  all  referred  to  1 

destinies  of  the  United  States  should  be  sident  in  his  message  to  the  S« 

committed  to  the  d^iberations  and  deci-  topics   are  mentioned  in  tha 

'  sions  of  a  Congress  composed  not  of  our  which  find  no  place  in  the  c< 

own  citizens,  but  of  &e  representatiTes  tions  of  those  ministers. 

of  manydifierent  nations,  it  waa  to  be  The  first  and  great  object  of  tbi 
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acooidiag  to  tlie  Mexican  and  Colombiaii  the  groond  that  the  United  Slates  do  Dot 

Boistecs,  would  seem  to  be  the  resietance  assume  the  right  to  dictate  to  others  on 

of  any  iaterfereoce  by  a  neutral  nation  be-  that  subject,  nor  to  proclaim    abstract 

tween  tlic  new  States  and  Spain,  and  the  principles,  of  the  rectitude  of  which  each 

■aanffand  proportion  in  which  each  State  nation  has  the  right  of  deciding  for  itself ; 

sbould  cooperate  to  this  end.  But  the  Pre-  the  second,  because  the  United  States 

aideat  of  the  United  States  assures  the  Sen-  should  never  permit  themselves  to  enter 

■fee  that  **  the  motive  of  the  attendance  of  into  discussion  with  any  foreign  State 

the  United  Stales,  is  neither  to  contract  whatever,  as  to  the  relations  they  should 

■]haiicvn,norto  engage  in  any  undertaking  be  oblig^  to  entertain  with  any  other 

or  poject  importing  hostility  to  any  other  people  not  parties  to  such  discussion. 

aatioa.*    Here,  then,  at  once  was  differ-  Besides  these  primary  objects  suggested 

mat  oi  opinion  between  the  President  by  the  Mexican  and  Colombian  minis- 

aad  tlM  representatives  of  these  foreign  terS,  Uie  minister  from  Guat^nala,  who 

,  apon  the   most  vital  point  on  also   joins  in  the  invitation,   intimates 

the  deliberations  of  this  Congress  that,  **  as  Europe  has  formed  a  continerUal 

to  turn — a  difference  which  must  sgdem^  and  held  a  congress  whenever 

Lvoidahly  cause  injurious  doubts  in  questions  affecting  its  interests  were  to 

•e  States,  as  to  the  interest  we  take  in  be  discussed,  America  should  also  form  a 

their  wel£u^  and  our  disposition  to  com-  system  for  itself."    How  far  this  sugces- 

plj  with  their  wishes.  tion  meets  the  views  of  the  President 

TW  next  subject  slated  by  the  Mexi-  does  not  appear ;  but  the  Committee,  be- 

caa  »iniirtfr  is,  "  the  opposition  to  colo-  cause  it  seems  the  prominent  object  of 

I  in  America  by  the  European  the  proposed  Congress,  arsue  strongly 

"  or,  in  the  language  of  the  Co-  against  it  as  inexpedient  and  iryurious  in 

minister,  "  the  manner  in  which  itself,  and,  moreover,  as  one  concerning 

all  colonization  of  European  powers  on  whkh  there  is  no  authority  in  the  gpv- 

the  Americaa  Continent  shall  be  resist-  emment  of  th^  United  States  to  negotiate 

si  * — aa  object  to  be  efifocted  by  the  joint  at  all. 


■aited  efibrts  of  the  States  to  be  re-  The  substance  of  the  argument  may  be 
pescDied  at  the  Congress.  thus  stated.  The  Committee  doubt  the 
The  President  concurs  in  the  end,  but  authority  of  the  United  States  GoverQ- 
aSuM  as  10  the  means  of  attaining  it ;  ment  *'  to  enter  into  any  negotiation  with 
his  views  contemplating  only  '*  an  agree-  foreign  nations  for  the  purpose  of  settling 
Bent  between  all  tl^e  parties  represented  and  promulgating  either  principles  of  in- 
at  the  Bcetiag,  that  each  will  guard,  by  temal  polity,  or  mere  aostract  proposi- 
iis  own  means,  against  the  establishment  tions,  as  parts  of  the  public  law.  And 
of  aay  fotnre  European  colony  within  its  if  the  proposed  Congress  is  viewed  but  as 
hondcsa.**  Here,  again,  is  essential  dif-  a  convenient  mode  of  conducting  a  sum- 
Wracs  between  the  views  of  the  Presi-  mary  negotiation,  relative  to  existinr  in- 
dent and  of  the  other  parties.  Moreover,  terests,  important  to  this  continent  alone, 
ii  the  President  only  meant  that  each  it  not  only  may,  but  most  probably  will, 
aation.  by  its  own  power  and  means,  be  con«dered  by  all  other  civilized  na- 
shimki  protect  its  own  territory  from  tions  as  a  confederacy  of  the  States 
cttcroachiDent,  whether  **  by  European  therein  represented,  for  purposes  as  pre- 
er  other  Iboeign  States  whatsoever,"  mere  judicial  to  the  Old,  as  they  are  supposed 
co«ld  be  DO  necessity  for  treaty  stipula-  to  be  beneficial  to  those  of  tne  New  World, 
tuns  to  do  that  which  all  nations  of  right  •  «  •  •  Whenever  this  suspicion 
woald  do ;  but  if  more  is  meant,  more  shall  be  entertained  hif  the  nations  of  the 
cDsid  not  be  stipulated,  without  violating  Old  World,  and  especially  by  those  who 
"  weii-settled  policy  of  the  United  still  hold  possessions  on  this  Continent, 
and  pntting  at  hazard  their  best  it  must  be  obvious  to  all  that  conse- 
a.  quences  much  to  be  deplored  wiU  oag- 
Tvo  other  topics  are  sqggested  by  the  voidably  result." 

of    3iexioo   and    Colombia :        Having  disposed  of  all  the  topics  enu- 

m  of  abolishing  the  African  merated  by  the  different  ministers  as  thoee 

,"  and  **  the  relations  of  Hayti  proper  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the 

Is  As  Americaa  States."    To  neither  of  Congress,  the  Committee  turned  to  those 

4nt  to^^  does  the  President  allude ;  indicated  bv  the  President,  but  nowhere 

*fy  an  bolli,  therefore,  summarily  dis-  alluded  to  by  the  other  parties,  and  they 

¥f  dbe  Ciw— littse    the  mU  on  at  once  start  an  objection  of  dignity— in 
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the  possible  case  that  the  Congrew,  not  tion  shall  be  made  to  the  soyereignties 
finding  these  topics  incladed  in  their  pro-  represented  at  the  Congress,  that  it  was 
gramme t  may  refase  to  consider  them,  the  purpose  of  the  UnitcS  States  to  diacoss 
and  thus  place  the  United  States  in  **  a  there  their  plan  of  civil  polity,  or  the  in- 
degraded  position.**  terests  of  their  religions  establishments. 

The  first  of  these  topics  is  **  the  estab-  the  invitation  given  to  ns  would  soon  be 

lishment  of  principles  of  a  liberal  com-  withdrawn. 

mercial  intercourse."    This,  the  Com-  Having  thus  exhibited  to  the  Senate 

mittee  think,  may  be  more  surely  accom-  the  objects  of  the  proposed  Congress,  as 

plbhed,  as  far  as  it  can  be  accomplished  stated  both  by  the  foreign  ministers  and 

at  all,  by  separate  negotiations  with  the  by  the  President,  and  their  conclusion, 

separate  States ;  each  of  which  having  aner  due  consideration,  against  the  adop- 

peculiar  interests,  productions  and  wants,  tion  of  the  measure  propped  by  the  Pre- 

can  but  jud^  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  sident,  the  Committee  might  hare  here 

commercial  intercourse  it  may  suit  it  to  terminated,  but  for  the  revelation  in  some 

encoura^.    The  consentaneous  adoption  of  the  correspondence  accompanying  the 

of  principles  ci  maritime  neutrality,  fo-  Presidenf  s  message  of  still  other  objects, 

yorable  to  the  navigation  of  peace  and  the  chief  of  which  was,  *<  the  present  and 

commerce  in  time  of  war,"  is  the  next  future  condition  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico." 

object  which   the   President   suggests.  From  the  panen  referred  to,  it  appeared 

The  reasoning  applicable  to  *'  commercial  that  during  the  year  1825  serious  appre- 

intercourse,**  is  anke  applicable,  the  Com-  hensions  existed  that  Mexico  and  Colom- 

mittee  think,  to  the  commerce  of  peace ;  bia  were  about  making  a  concerted  at- 

and  as  to  the  rules  ci  war  applicable  to  tempt  to  wrest  these  fine  islands  from  the 

navigation,  the  Committee  see   **  great  Spanish  crown.    This  was  a  cause  of 

risk  of  compromising  and  destroyii^  Uie  great  uneasiness  to  the  United  States, 

relations  of  neutraliQr  which  the  United  who  desire  nothing  better  than  that  those 

States  are  now  maintaining,  should  they  islands  should  remain  as  they  are ;  but 

involve  themselves  b^  any  compact  rela-  who  were  not  without  solicitude,  if  the 

tive  to  belligerent  rights,  entered  into  attempt  of  the  new  Republics  should  suc- 

with  only  one  of  the  parties  to  the  present  ceed,  lest,  eventually,  anarchy  not  unlike 

war,  dunng  its  continuance."  that  at  St.  Domingo  might  ensue,  to  the 

Hence  Ukt  Committee  conclude  that  very  great  injury  and  dangef  of  our  own 

''the  great  maritime  states  of  Europe  country  and  all  others.    On  the  other 

would  most  probably  consider  that  the  hand,  they  were  not  without  apprehen- 

United  States  had  seized  the  occasion  of  sion  that,  in  order  to  prevent  the  possi- 

this  war  to  enter  into  a  confederacy  with  bility  of  such  a  catastrophe,  and  with  the 

the  other  States  of  this  continent,  now  knowledge  that  Spain  was  powerless  to 

actually  enga^  in  it,  for  the  purpose  of  succor  mese  rich  colonies,  France  or 

settling  principles  intended  materially  to  England,  or  both,  might  seize  these  isl- 

aflfect  tneir  future  interests."  anas,  and  hold  them  nominally  for  Spain, 

'*  The  advancement  of  religious  liber-  but  in  reality  for  themselves.    In  this 

tr "  is  another  topic  suggested  by  the  perilous  contingency,  the  government  of 

President ;  and  as  a  motivelor  some  eflbrt  the  United  States  took  ground  at  once 

in  this  behalf,  the  fact  is  noticed  that  in  manly  and  frank.    They  instructed  their 

some  of  the  Southern  nations  an  exdn-  minister  at  the  court  of  Madrid  to  urge 

sive  church,  without  toleration  of  any  upon  the  Spanish  king  the  hopelessness 

other,  has  been  incorporated  with  the  oi  the  attempt  to  reconq^aer  the  revolted 

political  constitution.  colonies,  and  to  draw  his  attention  spe- 

The  Committee  look  upon  this  topic  as  cially  to  the  danger  which  menaced  thoee 

altogether  objectionable,  and  unfit  to  oc-  colonies  yet  faithful,  and  of  such  great 

cupy  the  deBnerations  of  Congress  upon  yalue — Cuba  and  Porto  Rioo-Hni£  by 

any  suggestion  from  the  United  States :  these  and  other  wekhty  considerations, 

first,  because  it  would  contradict  our  to  bring  him  if  possible  to  acknowledge 

well- settled  practice  not  to  intermeddle  in  the  independence  of  the  new  States,  and 

the  internal  affaire  of  other  states;  and  thus  restore  peace.    They  at  the  same 

secondly,  because,  of  all   topics,  that  time  instructed  their  ministere  at  London, 

touching  the  religious  faith  or  profession  at  Puris,  and  at  St  Petereburg,  to  explain 

of  any  people  is  the  most  delicate  and  to  each  of  those  courts  the  danger  which 

ncred.    The  Committee  confidently  ex-  menaced  Cuba  and  P[>rto  Rico,  to  the 

fttm  the  opinion,  that  if  ever  an  intima-  end  that  they  might  cooperate  with  the 
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Uflited  Staks  in  the  efibrt  to  induce  Spain  Republics,  arises  from  their  known  de- 

to  pat  in  end  lo  the  war ;  with  special  tennina^on  not  to  mingle  their  interests 

^irrctioos,  moreoTer,  to  say  distinctly  to  with  those  of  the  other  states  of  America. 

the  ^oremnaents  to  which  they  were  ac-  By  making,  or  appearing  to  make,  com- 

credjted,  that  the  U.  States  *'  would  not  mon  cause  with  Uiose  Republics,  in  a 

oooseBt  to  the  occupation  of  those  islands  eeneral  Congress,  this  moral  force  would 

by  any  other  European  power  than  Spain  be  lost,  and  thereby  not  only  the  new 

mder  any  contingency  whateyer."  States  would  be  injured,  but  their  own 

While  thus  frankly  explaining  them-  character  and  interests  would  be  materi- 

Klres  to  Europe,  this  goyemment  dealt  ally  prejudiced. 

vjih  like  frankness  with  Mexico  and  In   conclusion,  the  Committee,  after 

Cotoinhia     After  apprising  the  goyem-  objecting  to  the  substance,  object  to  the 

Bents  of  both  those  countries  of  the  steps  form  in  which  the  proposed  Congress 

takcA  by  the  United  States  with  the  chief  was  called  and  arranged,  as  derogatory  to 

powers  of  Europe,  to  induce  them  to  the   j^repotency   and   eminence  among 

■Mten  the  period  when    Spain    might  Amencan  nations  of  the  United  States ; 

iccognize  the  independence  of  the  new  and  for  all  the  reasons  stated,  and  with- 

ftepublics,  and  explaining  the  position  we  out  entering  into  any  inyestigation  of  the 

had  assumed  witn  regara  to  Cuba  and  qualifications  of  the  indiyiduals  nomina- 

Borio  Rico  in  the  face  of  the  world,  the  ted  as   ministers,  they  pronounce  the 

Secntery  of  State  expressed  the  expecta-  mission  inexpedient 

tMA  and  desire,  that  at  least  until  the  For  two  months  after  the  Report  was 

dfact  of  this  friendly  interposition  could  made,  t^e  Senate  held  the  subject  in 

be  asDertaiaed,  the  plans  of  Mexico  and  deliberation.    The  secret  sessions  were 

Cfito«htt,  if  any  such  were  entertained,  numerous  and  prolonged,  and  it  was  only 

of  anrapring    the   conquest  of   these  on  the  14th  March  that  the  resolution  ap* 

isba^  would  be  postponed.  pended  to  the  Committee's  Report  against 

Tbe  whole  of  this  matter  bein^  deyel-  the  mission,  was  disagreed  to  by  the  fol- 

epei  by  the  correspondence  which  was  lowing  yote  : 

W  bdbre  the   Senate,  the  Committee  ul^.*  Messrs.  Benton,  Berrien,  Branch, 

•eized  upon  it  as  another  cause  of  objec-  Chandler,  Cobb,  Dickerson,  Eaton,  Find- 

tioa  lo  the  Panama  mission.    Falling  far  lay,  Hayne,  Holmes,  Kane,  King,  Ma- 

ikiftof  the  tone  adopted  by  the  adminis-  con,   Randolph,  Rowan,    Van   Buren, 

ttatiott,  that  ^  the  United  Sutes  would  White,  Williams,  Woodbury— 19. 

■ot,  m  amy  eoniingency  uhatever,  con-  Noes:  Baxton,  BeU,  Bouligny,  Cham- 

■tt  to  the  occupation  oi  Cuba  and  Porto  bers.  Chase,  Clayton,  Edwards,  Harri- 

Kico   by    any  European    power  other  son,  Hendricks,  Johnston  of  Kentucky, 

tbMi  Spain,**  the  Committee  feebly  say,  Johnson  of  Louisiana,  Knight,  Lloyd, 

ihcj  **  are  well  aware  that  the  United  Marks,  Mills,  Noble,  Bobbins,  Rugdes, 

Slitts  can  neyer  regard  with  indifference  Sanford,  Seymour,  Smith,  Thomas,  Van 

the  fltoation  and  probable   destiny  of  Dyke,  Willy — 24. 

ihoK  viands  " — bat,  neyertheless,  they  On  the  same  day  the  nominations  of 

thtak  it  highly  inexpedient  that  the  sulh-  Messrs.  Anderson  and  Sergeant,  as  min- 

pu  sbooM  be  diBcnssed  at  a  Congress  of  isters,  were  confirmed. 

ihc  Anerican  natious ;  for,  on  the  one  We  shall  have  occasion,  after  present- 

if  the  war  continued,  the  United  ing  the  analysis  of  the  Report  in  the 

eonld  not,  with  any  propriety,  in-  House  of  Representatiyes,  to  enter  into 

e]to  pfeyeot  the  new  Republics  from  some  detail  as  to  Uie  part  td^ en,  and  the 

tfck:ag  their  eaemy  where  alone  he  is  speeches  made,  in  both  Houses,  by  the 

MniilmMr  and  roost  yulnerable  by  friends  and  opponents  of  this  measure — 

:  aad  on  tht  other,  if  peace  should  a  detail  that  will  be  rendered  more  intel- 

i^  all  apprehension  on  the  sub-  ligible  by  previously  laying  before  the 

|Ki  vould    cease.     In    neither   eyent,  r^er  the  argument  on  each  side. 

ihodwe,  was  anting  to  be  ^ned  by  On  the  15th  March,  the  day  succeeding 

Ihrltiled  States  in  bringing  this  subject  that  on  which  the  Senate  assented  to  the 

\tk»t  iic  Congresa.  mission  and  confirmed  the  nomination  of 

TW  Coaunittee  go  on  to  argue  at  some  ministers.  President  Adams  sent  a  mes- 

kifti,  that  the  moral  force  of  the  posi-  sage  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  in 

tan  of  the  United  States,  which  alone  answer  to  a  resolution  of  that  House  of 

mkin  them  to  render  any  effective  ser-  the  5th  of  February  preceding,  asking 

vtt  m  Eoiope  to  the  cause  of  the  new  information  respecting  the  character  and 
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objects  of  the  proposed   Congress,  in  any  manner  the  exercise  of  the  national 

which  he  forcibly  exhibited  the  advan-  soTereignty  of  the  contracting  parties*  in 

tages  which,  in  his   judgment,  mieht  regard  to  their  laws  and  the  establish- 

resatt  from   the    assembling   of    that  ment  and  form  of  their  respectire  gcrr- 

body,  and  from  the  presence  there  of  emments." 

Xsentativea   of  the   United    States.        As  to  the  objects  of  the  assembly,  tb  e 

explaining  the  whole  matter,  and  roost  entire  liberty  is  left  to  the  parties 

his  acceptance  of  the  invitation  in  behalf  present  to  propose  whatever  may  be  es- 

of  the  Unit^  States — subject  to  the  ad-  teemed  of  common  good  to  this   hemi- 

▼ice   and   consent   of  the    Senate — he  sphere,  without  dictation,  or  the   sem- 

informs  the  House  that  its  '*  concurrence  blance  of  dictation,  by  those  governments 

to  the   measure  1)y  the  appropriations  whence  the  invitation  to  the  United  States 

necessary  for  carrying  it  into  effect,  is  had  come.     So  far  otherwise,   indeed, 

alike  subject  to  its  free  determination,  was  the  fact,  that  in  the  letters  of  the 

and  indispensable  to  the  fulfillment  of  Colombian  minister  to  the  Secretary  of 

the  intention."  State,  the  utmost  deference  is  manifested 

This  message,  with  the  accompan3ring  for  the  greater  experience  of  the  United 
papers,  (similar  to  those  submitted  to  the  States,  and  the  expectation  is  expressed 
Senate,)  were  immediately  referred  to  the  that  they  will  avail  themselves  of  the  *'  op- 
committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  From  portune  occasion*'  offered  by  this  Con- 
this  committee  Mr.  Crowninshield,  on  g[ress,  **  to  fix  some  principles  of  intema- 
the  25th  March,  made  a  Report  conclud-  tional  law,  the  unsettled  state  of  which 
ing  with  a  resoluton  '*  that  in  the  opin-  has  caused  much  evil  to  humanity.**  The 
ion  of  this  House  it  is  expedient  to  letter  adds :  **  It  belongs  to  each  of  the 
appropriate  the  funds  necessary  to  enable  concurring  parties  to  propose  their  views ; 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  send  but  the  voice  of  the  United  States  will  be 
ministers  to  the  Congress  of  Panama."  heard    with  the  respect  and  deference 

On  this  resolution  a  debate,  protracted  which  its  early  labors  in  a  work  of  so 

throueh  several  weeks,  ensued,  when  an  much  importance  demand."    The  Com- 

amenament,    moved    by   Mr.   MeLane  mittee  conclude  that  "  the  objects  of  this 

of   Delaware,  virtually  nullifying  the  assembly  embrace  in  general  terms  the 

mission,  even   if  otherwise  authorized,  political  and  commercitQ  relations  of  the 

prevailed  by  a  vote  of  99  to  95 ;  where-  United  States  with  the  new  American 

upon  the  supporters  of  the  original  reso-  Republics." 

lation  abandoned  it  as  amended— and  the        As  to  the  principle  which  has  regulated 

vote  on  it  being  taken  next  day,  21st  our  diplomatic  intercourse,  the  Committee 

April,  it  was  lost — 54  ayes,  143  noes.  demonstrate  that  the  moving  considera- 

The  bill  reported  from  the  Committee  tions  for  the  missions  maintained  by  this 

of  Wayv  and  Means,  making  appropria-  country  have  been  the  political  and  com- 

tions  for  the   mission,  was  soon  after  mercial    relations  of   the  nations  with 

called  up ;  and  after  an  attempt  to  strike  which  they  were  established ;  and  not 

out  the  enacting  clause,  which  failed —  the  power  or  grandeur  of  such  nations. 

61  to  134 — the  bill  passed ;  and  thus  the  Such  being  the  reneral  principle,  it  seems 

mission  received  the  sanction  of  both  particular^  applicable  to  the  case  of  the 

Houses.  Panama  Mission,  as   at  that  Congress 

We  now  return  to  the  report  of  the  questions  involving  our  most  important 

Committee  of  the  House.  political  and  commercial  interests  are  to 

The  Committee  first  explaia  that  the  he  discussed.    If  we  should  decline  at- 

Conmss  of  Panama  is  merely  fta  "  as-  tendance,  it  would  not  only  exhibit  an 

lemblyof  diplomatic  agents,  clothed  with  ungracious  spirit  towards  neighboring 
no  power  except  to  discuss  and  to  nego-  republics,  but  take  from  us  the  right  of 
tiate,  deputed  by  governments  whose  complaining  of  any  results  contrary  to 
constitutions  require  that  all  engage-  our  interests  which  might  there  be  ac- 
ments  with  foreign  powers  shall  be  sub-    complished. 

iect  to  the  ratification  of  some  organic  The  various  objections  to  the  mission 
body  at  home."  In  order,  moreover,  to  are  then  considered  by  the  Committee.  As 
guard  against  all  possible  mistake  as  to  to  its  alleged  unconstitutionality,  it  is  re* 
tne  design  ofthis  Congress,  it  is  expressly  plied,  that  the  Constitution  imposes  no 
stipulated  in  the  treaties  between  Colom-  restriction  on  the  appointment  oi  foreign 
bia  and  the  new  Republics,  that  the  ministers  by  the  proper  authority.  But 
meeting  at  Panama  *'  shall  not  afifect  in    it  is  assumed  that  the  Congress  at  Pans- 
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■A  IS  atkcr  a  goTcnuBent,  m  bnoch  of  mcBtarefl  of  war  between  those  States 

lOBt,  or  a  confedefacjT  of  goTcm-  and  Spain.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  made 

aad  that  the  United  States,  by  known  to  Spain  through  our  minister 

j;  there,  united  theniaelT#  'with  there,  that  one  of  the  objects  of  the  at- 

fonfederacy.    The  Congrese  is  not  tendance  of  the  United  States  at  Panama 

it  is  thus  described,  bat  simply  a  was  to  use  our  influence  in  behalf  of 

ihatrre  meeting  of  diplomatic  sgents  peace  and  humanity,  and  for  the  termina- 

fnm    iodepeadent   gOTemments.      But  tion  of  the  contest  between  Spain  and 

wttc  It  wiMt  it  is  described,  the  attend-  her  former  colonies,  on  terms  mutually 

met  ckcre  of  a  minister  from  the  United  honorable  and  advantageous. 
SMes  woold  DO  more  bind  us  to  such  a        Nor  do  the  Committee  attach  weight 

MaMomcy,  than  the  attendance  of  a  to  the  apprehension  expressed,  that,  by 

■iaMCcr  at  the  court  of  any  single  power,  attendance  at  the  Confess,  the  United 

bade  ns  to  that  power.  States  may  be  involved  in  entangling  al- 

To  tke  objectioa  that  all  the  objects  liances  with  some  of  the  new  States.    In 

~  at    by    the  Congress   could  be  the  first  place,  all  project  or  purpose  of 

i    by  separate  negotiation  with  said  alliance  is  expressly  disclaimed  by 

Slate  there  represent^,  it  is  replied  the  President ;  but  if  it  were  not,  alliances    . 

■either  so  convenienly,  so  rapidly,  cannot  be  framed  with  any  nation,  ex- 

•0  sareJy,  could  separate  negotiations  cept  with  the  consent  and  approbation  of 

be  eoadvded   between  States   so  geo-  the  Senate ;  and  if  there  be  no  danger  of 

griyhftiDy  reaM>te,  and  in  various  re-  entangling  alliances  by  sending  a  minis- 

ao  politically  different,  as  in  an  ter  direct  to  a  foreign  power,  much  less    • 

ci  diplomatic  agents  promptly  can  there  be  in  sending  one  to  join  in  a 

fttiDg  with  each  other,  counsel,  mere  assembly  of  other  ministers — ^mere 

aiaitmatkm  and  argument  agents,  and  not  themselves  powera  or 

Aaother  objection  that  neither  the  sub-  governments, 
jseto  <d  dascoaMon,  the  power  of  the  min-        But,  says  another  objection,  this  Con- 

the  mode  of  organizing  the  Con*  gress  ib  an  unprecedented  measure.  Truly 

rof  deeiding  qoesdonsin  it,  were  so — and  alike  unprecedented  are  the  po- 

with    sufficient   distinctness  to  sition  of  this  hemisphere  and  the  cir- 

jemfy  the  United  St^es  in  attending,  is  cnmstances  which  have   suggested  the 

Mt  by  the  etalenent  that  this  is  merely  Congress— eight   new    States   suddenly 

acoasallKtiTeaMembly — ^wheie  no  one  taking  a  place  among^  nations.    But  be- 

vilfeet  his  consent,  is  to  be  bound  by  cause  unprecedented,  is  it  therefore  wrong    . 

^  irrmnn  madr    end  as  from  the  very  or  dangerous  ?    Far  otherwise.    It  is  an 

■toe  aad  esrcumstanoes  of  the  meeting,  assembly,  not  of  banded  oppressors — ^not 

<  voaid  be  impossible  to  define  before-  of  conquerors   and  kings,  to    cut  and 

^si  the  pcwse  topics  to  be  discussed,  carve  a  world  among  themselves,  without 

«A»  precise  form  in  which  the  body  regard  to  any  popular  rights — but  of  the 

ibajd  be  onanized  or* delibente,  it  was  representatives  of  free  States,  anxious 

i«  rfaanaitdci  to  expect  or  require  that  to  establish  a  common  basis  for  civil,  so- 

^  whole  mrogramme  should  be  arranged  cial  and  international  intercourse.    It  is 

mi  arned  upon  in  advance.  an  assembly  to  assertand  secure  the  rights 

The  hazari  to  our  neutrality  by  attend-  of  the  people,  and  not  to  strengthen  the 

■ri    so  far  as  Spain  vras  concerned —  power  of  monarchs— the  ministers  who 

«ndi  aot  be  as  great  as  by  the  more  posi-  will  be  present  are  of  limited  power — of 

*f*  act,  long  before  adopted,  of  acknow-  no  authority  to  commit  their  governments    \ 

1^  the  new  Sutts,  and  trading  with  to  any  measures — but  bound  to  ref^r  back 

oa  the  looting  of  independence,  in  to  the  authority  which  delegated  them, 

oofttrarention  of  the  colonial  laws  whatever  propositions  or  plan  of  mutual  . 

<f  %n.    If  this  were  not,  as  it  could  or  general  operation  may  be  suggested.  ^ 

«•  ;t9ily  be,  considered   by  Spain  a  The  reasoning  drawn  from  a  fancied  aa-  | 

Wk  of  omi  .neutrality,  assuredly  the  alogy  between  this  Congress  and  the  | 

^^teMUBgrepresentatives  toa  Con-  Congress  of  European  Sovereigns  and 

0*  of  diplomatic  agents  from   those  Ambassadors,  is  wholly  fallacious.    It  is 

^■ta^  eould  not  be  so  considered — more  not  the  act  of  assembling  and  treating 

^tcaitf  as  it  was  expre«slv  stipulated  together  that  constitutes  the  danger  ci 

m  oar  behalf,  and  agreed  to  by  the  other  these   last-named    Conerenses,  but   the 

^ki,  that  our  asiniaters  were  not  to  take  character  and  quality  of  those  assembled* 

mj  |Bit  ia  the  diacaaaion  or  adoption  of  and  the  objects  effected  or  aimed  at. 
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Having  thus  disposed  of  all  the  objec-  tion,  in  all  such  cases,  the  United  States 

ticms  to  the  mission,  the  Committee  go  would  come  as  the  most  disinterested,  as 

on  to  expatiate  on  the  advantages  to  be  well  as  nowerful  party ;  and  the  chance, 

anticipated  from  it  in  a  sii^  instance,  of  being  able  to  arert 

From  the  nature  of  the  case,  as  well  as  or  termmate  a  war,  would  of  itself  con- 

from  the  terms  of  the  inyitation,  the  dis-  stitute  a  sufficient  motive  for  accepting 

cuBsions  of  Panama  would  embrace  all  the  invitation.    We  do  not  obtrude  our- 

subjects  of  importance —  seltes  as  umpires;  but    being    invited 

To  the  new  States  as  among  each  where  sectional  differences  are  to  be  dis- 

other —  cussed,  and  the  benefit  of  our  presence. 

Or  as  between  them  and  Spain —  counsel  and  experience  being  invoked,  no 

Or  of  interest  directly  to  us,  in  our  con-  maxim  of  the  most  cautious  prudence  bids 

nection  with  them.  us  stand  aloof.  Next  to  peace  on  our  own 

These  three  classes  of  subjects,  in  dif-  part,  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  these 

ferent  degrees,  are  all  of  deep  concern  to  new  States  are  our  landing  interest,  and 

the  Unit^  States.    With  the  second,  in-  the  policy  of  maintaining^  peace  throu^ 

deed,  except  as  mediators,  we  could  have  friendJy  mediation  is  entirely  congenial 

no  connection,  for  it  was  of  express  stip-  with  the  principles  and  feelings  of  the 

ulation  that  we  were  not  to  take  part  m  people  of  the  United  States,  and  sanc^ 

any  matter  that  might  hazard  our  amica-  tioned  by  their  practice. 

hie  relations  with  Spain.  Among  the  topics  calculated  deeply  to 

But  in  the  other  two  classes  we  have  engage  our  attention,  in  the  existing  state 

many  and  strong  common  interests.    As  of  a&irs,  is  the  condition  of  Cuba  and 

near  neighbors,  several  of  these  states,  Porto  Rico.    Those  rich  islands,  the  for- 

accordingly  as  they  are  prosperous  and  mer  so  near  our  very  borders,  that  the 

peaceful  in  their  intercourse  with  each  Moro,  which  commands  the  entrance  to 

other  and  with  ourselves,  or  otherwise,  Havana,  mav  be  considered  a  fortress  at 

become  objects  of  great  solicitude  to  us.  the  mouth  ol  the  Mississippi.  The  proba- 

One  of  these  has  an  immense  landed  fron-  bility  that  this  island  may  become  the 

tier  on  our  territory,  and,  together  wiUi  scene  of  a  struggle  between  Spain  and 

the  next  two  in  geographical  position,  one  or  more  of  the  new  States — and  of 

lies  on  those  waters  into  which  the  great  all  the  horror  of  such  a  struggle,  con- 

internal  communications  of  the  United  ducted  with  forces  inadeauate  on  either 

States  are  discharged.     With  these  and  side  to  complete  success,  iMit  sufficient  to 

with  the  other  new  States  we  have  high-  lead  to  anarchy  and  a  servile  war — ^would 

iy  important  commercial  connections,  and  alone  justify  the  United  States  in  attend- 

it  is  therefore  matter  of  great  interest  to  ing  a  Congress  where  their  presence  and 

us  how  they  shall  stand  towards  each  exhortations  might  avert  so  great  a  ca- 

other.    If  a  common  feeling  of  mutual  in-  lamity — so  imminent  a  danger.      It  is 

terests  and  mutual  friendships  shall  pre-  well  said  by  the  Committee  that,  **  if  the 

vail,  all  will  increase  in  prosperity.    On  United  States,  after  being  invited  to  at- 

the  other  hand,  dissension  between  them  tend  a  conference  of  ministers  of  the 

respecting    boundaries  or   other  vexed  powers  bv  whom  that  invasion  is  pro- 

auestions,  would  at  once  be  injurious  to  jected,  haa  declined  to  be  present,  tney 
tie  parties  engaged,  and  to  the  other  would  have  incurred  a  deep  responsi- 
States,  as  well  as  to  the  United  States,  bility  for  whatever  disastrous  effects  our 
from  iht  interruption  of  that  commerce  friendly  interposition  might  have  averted 
^  which  their  peaceful  growth  and  industry  or  delayed.** 
could  not  tail  to  foster  and  enlarge.  The  direct  intercooTM  between  the  new 
These  obvious  truths  could  not  fail  of  Republics  and  ourselves,  would  form  a 
•producing  marked  eflect  in  such  a  Con-  special  subject  of  deliberation  at  the  Con- 
gress ;  and  it  is  not  too  much,  probably,  g:ress.  Our  aim,  from  the  earliest  fouoda* 
to  Bay,  that  if  it  had  been  in  session  with  tion  of  the  government,  in  our  inter- 
the  general  concurrence  of  the  new  States,  course  with  foreign  nations,  has  been  to 
and  the  full  cooperation  of  this  country,  establish  reciprocal,  liberal  and  uniform 
the  unhappy  war  actually  existing  be-  commercial  relations  with  all.  The  bene- 
tween  Brazil  and  the  Provinces  of  La  fit  of  our  experience  in  this  cause  has 
Plata,  respecting  the  possession  of  the  been  specially  invoked,  and  **  to  refuse 
Banda  Oriental,  would  have  been  pre-  an  attendance  when  urged,  on  this 
v«nted  by  the  mediation  of  the  ministers  ground,  would  be  to  neglect,  perhaps, 
there  assembled.  To  the  work  of  media*  ue  fairest  opportunity  wmch  the  history 
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of  tbt  WQfid  Ima  jAredtOf  girinf  a    posed  miaBion  to  its  consummation,  it 

'')eralaoc- 


wide  sad  pronpt  diffiiflioii  to  liberal  doc-  was  opposed  on  party  grounds ;   and 

tmci  of  pablic  law."  those  who  were  already  organizing  to  put 

Afitr  thus  eonsidehDi;  the  whole  case  down  the  administration  of  J.  Q.  Adams, 

m  the  gioaiMis  of  pobtical  expedienc]^,  though  it  should  be  **  pure  as  the  angels,*^ 

wti  te   principles  of  our   oiplomatic  seized  upon  this  topic  as  one  concerning 

rte«  the  Committee  add  the  ex-  which,  regardless  of  the  high  interests  of 

of  their  concurrenoe  in  &e  seifli-  country  which  it  inyolred,  they  hoped  to 

of  the  President,  that  sufficient  make  an  unfaTorable  impression  on  the 

at,    independent  of  all  other,  people. 

the  iafitation,  would  be  found  In  the  Senate, Mr.  Benton,  Mt.  Branch, 
ue  **  to  meet,  in  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Van  Buren,  Mr. 
and  friendship,  an  overture  Woodbury,  Mr.  Tazewell,  Mr.  Hayne, 
that  smiit,  bv  three  sister  re-  Mr.W.R.  King,  (now  minister  in  Fiance,) 
paUici  of  this  heodspnere."  were  strenuous  in  opposition.  They  and 
Towuda  these  republics  our  policy  their  associates,  in  executive  session,  in- 
born the  oatset  has  been  frank,  liberal,  terposed  all  the  obstacles  which  party 
«rf  disinterested.  Dismissing  all  jealous-  tactics  and  party  discipline  could  suggest; 
iet,  aod  disdaining  all  fiearik— instead  of  and  when  defeated  there— after  the  nomi- 
heldiv  back  when  those  States  cast  off  nations  were  confirmed,  but  while  the  ap- 
tte  MK  and  enerrating  despotism  of  propriation  bill  was  pending^  in  the  House 
,  which  rendered  uem  such  harm-  — rthey  transferred  the  subject  to  the  le- 
wighbors  for  os — we,  the  first,  gislative  session,  and  therein  indulged  in 
d  oar  bands  out  to  welcome  them  most  acrimonious  and  vindictive  debate, 
s^  nationa  We  ourselves  as-  In  these  debates  John  Randolph,  the  out- 
down  the  barrier  which  pourings  of  whose  unhinged  mind  and 
poatioa  had  hnetofore  given  us— of  be-  ilUregulated  heart  have,  in  some  quarters, 
ag  aloae  on  this  continent  without  rivals  received  the  apotkeons  of  genius !  was 
cr  daageroiis  ne^bors.  We  have  aided  particularly  prominent  and  particularly 
the  growth  ol  Rraoblics,  some  of  which  abusive ;  and  from  one  of  the  speeches 
be  great  and  strong.  The  policy  he  then  made  arose  the  duel  between  him 
tatoed  apon  we  must  pursue,  and  and  Mr.  Clay. 

to  as  by  the  bonds  of  common  in-  The  machinations  and  devices  of  Mr. 

of  nmilar  institutions,  and  of  a  Van  Buren  were  more  conspicuous  than 

and  Kiheral  inteioonrse,  those  who  his  arguments,  in  the  effort  to  thwart  the 

a  difierent  treatment,  might  become  mission.    In  executive  session  he  first 

s  rivals  or  enemies.  moved  a  call  on  the  President  for  the 

all   which   considerations,  the  communication  m  con/ldenef  to  the  Senate 

«  thus  eondnds :  of  all  documents  and  instructions  relative 

icoerattendaace  at  the  Congress,  in-  to  the  mission.    Having  obtained  these, 

9i  beto^  preiodiciml  to  the  public  he  then  moved  resolutions,  which  were 

is,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Com-  adopted,  that  the  whole  subject  be  dis- 

of  the   most  obvious  cussed  with  open  doors,  unless  the  Presi- 

y ;  as  it  is  stipulated  to  dent  should  object  to  the  publicity  of  the 

miD  DO  hazard  the  neutrahty  of  the  correspondence,' and  asking  him  to  say 

ri^  ^aiea ;  as  all  fears  of  an  enUnghng  whether  such  publicity  would  be  injun- 

id-ia«^Te  been  ahown  to  be  unfounded}  To  these  resolutions  the  President 

a  »  »aid,  as  the  Congreaa  wdl  be  regarded  "    , .  ,  "  "-^  ««»"*«"""o  j""      v™ 

fcydbTSecutive  orSTunited  St?tea,  as  ^^V^^^  .that,  the   papers  ^^ng  be«i 

P«it »  coosoltative  meeting ;  and  as  the  communicated  by  him  m  confidence  to  the 

'  «r  consultation  are  of  primary  im-  Senate,  upon  their  request  so  to  receive 

to  the  country,  the  Committee  of  them,  and  believing  such  confidential  in- 

Aflaira  are  of  opinion,  that  the  tercourse  between  the  Executive  and  the 

to  Panama  ought  to  receive  the  Senate  essential  to  the  public  interests, 

«rtha  House  of  Representatives.*'  he  *<  deemed  it  his  indispensable  duty  to 

thos  laid  before  the  readers  of  leave  to  the  Senate  itself  the  decision  of 

the  substance  of  the  two  con-  a  question  involving  a  departure,  hitherto, 

_  octs,  we  shali  devote  the  resi-  as  he  is  informed,  without  example,  from 

d  ms9fmDt  to  an  exlubition  of  the  that  usage.** 

^neofaosM  of  the  prominent  members  This  reply  furnished  a  new  topic  of 

sf  feoih  TloiMCS  opposition.    Mr.  Rowan,  of  Kentucky, 

N»ihiiataanaiiciatioiiolthepn>-  proposed  resolutions  of  censure  on  the 
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President  fior  declining  to  decide  whether  eftahlish  the  nuasioD  to  Puuana,  seeing 

or  not  the  Senate  oa^fbt  to  sit  with  open  that  no  <*  new  political  associations  or 

doors    upon  ezecative   bnsioess !    and  confederacy**  were  then  contemplated, 

rafoaingto  consider  farther  the  subject  Finding  all  expedients  Tain,  and  that 

of  the  mission  until  the  President  should  factious  opposition  in  executive  session 

gire  his  opinion  as  to  the  propria  of  a  produced  no  capital  out  of  doors,  die  vote 

Subtic  discission !  This  resolution,  after  was  taken  on  the  same  day,  on  the  reeo- 
ebate,  was  modified  in  Tarious  ways,  lutlbn  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
all,  howerer,  designed  to  cast  censure  on  lations,  declaring  the  mission  inexpedient. 
the  Executive,  and  to  thwart  his  views ;  It  was  negatived— ayes  19,  noes  24. 
till  at  length,  stripped  of  the  offensive  fea-  The  aves  were  Messrs.  Benton,  Berrien* 
tares,  it  was  passed  in  a  form  asserting  Branch,  Chandler,  Cobb,  Dickerton,  £a^ 
that,  although  *<  the  Senate  have  the  right  ton,  Findlay,  Hayne,  Holmes,  Kane, 
to  publish  communications  confidenti^ly  King,  Macon,  Randolph,  Rowan,  Van 
made,  and  to  discuss  the  same  with  open  Buren,  White,  Williams,  Woodbury, 
doors,  without  the  consent  of  the  F^^-  The  nominations  were  then  confirmed, 
dent,** — ^yet,  in  this  case,  as  the  President  The  length  to  which  this  paper  has 
seemed  to  have  objections  thereto,  and  been  already  protracted  forbids  our  goiiug 
no  present  exigency  required  the  exercise  into  detail,  and  furnishing,  as  we  intend- 
of  tnat  right— ^e  Senate  would  proceed  ed,  extracts  from  the  speeches  of  the 
as  heretofore,  with  closed  doors.  S^mtors  who  opposed  the  mission.  It 
Nothing  daunted  by  defeat,  Mr.  Van  must  therefore  suffice  to  s^,  that  Mr. 
Buren,  on  the  14th  of  Maich,  submitted  Hayne  of  South  Carolina,  Mr,  White  of 
a  series  of  resolutions  adverse  to  the  Tennessee,  Mr.  Van  Buren  of  New  Yoric, 
President's  constitutional  authority  to  in-  and  Mr.  Woodbury  of  New  Hampshire, 
stitute  the  mission.  We  quote  the  second  particularly,  resisted  that  object,  which, 
of  these  resolutions  because  of  its  remaric-  among  others,  was  to  be  embraced  in  the 
aJble  application  to  the  recent  *'  associa-  delibmtions  of  the  Congress — the  ra- 
tion** of  Texas  with  this  Union — an  newei  and  more  emphatic  expression  of 
association  now  supported  by  the  very  Mr.  Monroe's  declaration  that  this  conti- 
men  who  supported  toe  annexed  resolu-  nent,  under  the  reservation  of  existing 
tion,  which,  as  will  be  seen,  denies  all  rights,  was  henceforth  to  be  exempt  from 
authority  to  Congress  to  bring  about  such  European  interference  or  European  colo- 
a  result!  nization. 

Any  agreement  on  our  part  with  ^e 
**Be9oived9  Thit  the  power  of  framing  or  South  American  nations  to  proclaim  this 
eaterini^  (in  any  manner  whatever)  into  as  the  policy  and  resolute  purpose  of  each 
anv  political  aawciation,  or  confederacies,  and  all,  was  denounced  as  a  total  de- 
belong  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  parture  from  the  establisbed  poUcy  of  our 
IL  r!l.!r!^J^  chyicter,  being  one  of  country-as    beyond  the  constitutional 

the  SUte.  or  people,  and  that  it  it  not  offenjuve  to  the  nations  of  Europe.     Mr. 

within  the  constitutional  power  of  the  Fed-  Randolph,  who,  in  the  legislative  s«. 

era!  Government  to  appoint  depatiea  or  re-  **on,  spoke  hour  after  hour  and  day  after 

presentatives  of  any  description  to  represent  <l&y  ooout  the    mission,   magnified  the 

the  United  Stetes  in  the  ConKre«  of  Pana-  power  of  the  European  nations  as  unduly 

ma,  or  to  participate  in  the  deliberation,  or  and  unreasonably  as  he  depreciated  the 

discussion,  or  recommendation  of  acts  of  character  and  insulted  the  feelings  of  the 

that  Congress."  n^^  American  States. 

This  resolution,  with  the  others,  was  By  all  the  opponents  of  the  mission » 

lost ;  but  it  received  the  votes  of  Messrs.  a  system  (f  American  republics^  framed 

Dickerson,  Benton,  Hayne,  Wm.  R.  King,  for  the  protection  of  freedom — for  the  ad- 

iiacon,  Randolph,  Van  Buren,  Rowan,  vancement  of  mutual,  harmonious  and 

Woodburv,  &c  liberal   intercourse — and  ddensive,  not 

It  is,  taken  altogether,  a  complete  non  by  arms,  but  in  spirit  and  purpose,  against 

seqmiur ;  for, admitting  ks  we  do  entirely,  thepretensions of  the moimrciiical  system 

and  as  was  probably  done  by  those  who  of  Europe— the  Holy  Alliance — ^were  ridi- 

voted  afniinst  the  resolution  as  a  whole,  culed  or  denounced.    No  S3rmpathy  for 

the  truth  of  the  first  deduction,  it  has  no  struggling  freeman  on  our  own  contin- 

application  whatever  to  the  second,  re-  ent — no  generous  sentiment  of  a  new- 

specting  the  constitutional  anthori^  to  world   destiny,   and   of    oorreqxmding 
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•worU  dvtieB — no  aelf-relying  con-  and  which,  among  other  prohihitionB, 
onesB  that,  as  Americans,  we  are  forbade  them  even  <*  to  discuss,  consider 
ient  unto  ourselTes,  and  competent  or  consult  on  an^  stipulation,  compact  or 
%>  discuss  and  to  determine  whether,  and  declaration  binding  the  United  States  in 
ia  how  far,  we  will  he  governed  by  an  any  way,  or  to  any  extent,  to  resist  inter- 
qU  iaternational  code,  adopted  without  ference  from  abroad  with  the  domestic 
cockcurrence,  and  adapted  to  political  aAirs  of  the  aforesaid  governments,  or 
'  9as  and  ciicomstances  widely  atf-  any  measure  which  shall  commit  the  pre- 
froB  cor  own.  Party  diss^sed  sent  or  future  neutral  rights  or  duties  of 
itjiotism  its  true  path-nand  though  the  United  States,  either  as  may  regard 
y  ddicated  in  the  main  efibrts,  it  European  nations,  or  between  the  several 
M,  indirectly,  have  the  eflfectof  paralyz-  States  of  Mexico  and  South  America,** 
a  proceeding  which  it  could  not  was  adopted  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
lly  pfwenL  tives  by  a  vote  of  ninety-nine  to  ninety- 
Ib  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  tve — Mr.  Polk,  Mr.  McDuffie,  Blr.  Hoff- 
ttmtt  narrow  spirit,  the  same  factious  op-  man,  (now  naval  officer  of  New  York,) 
position — claiming  to  speak  in  the  name  Mr.  Cambreleng,  Mr.  Verpianck,  Mr. 
of  coantry,  and  seeking  to  shelter  itself  Ingham,  and  Mr.  Kremer  of  Pennsyl- 
tbe  mantle  of  Washington — ^was  vania,  together  with  the  whole  opposi- 
ed.  We  select,  by  reason  of  his  tion,  being  in  the  affirmative. 
cviDence— then  as  little  antici-  The  next  day  Mr.  Polk  addressed  the 
now  it  is  likely  to  he  justified  by  House  concerning  his  purpose  to  vote 
icnlts— ior  special  citation,  the  part  against  the  resolution,  even  with  the 
likn  hj  Mr.  Polk.  amendment  adopted  at  the  previous  sit- 
On  ihe  1 1th  April,  Blr.  Polk  offisred  the  tii^.  That  amendment  did  indeed  assert 
fbllowing  resolutions :  the  right  of  the  House  to  a  voice  in  the 
wtJt  That  it  is  the  constitutional  institution  of  a  new  foreign  mission,  and 
doty  of  the  House  of  Represen-  did  declare  that  the  ancient  policy  of  the 
ben  called  on  for  appropriations  country  to  keep  clear  of  all  *'  entaneling 
to  defny  the  expenses  of  foreign  missions,  alliances  "  was  not  to  be  departed  from. 
IB  dcubente  oo  the  expediency  or  inexpe-  To  these  views  Mr.  Polk  said  he  willing- 
Aeacy  offloch  missions,  and  to  determine  ly  adhered,  and  that,  «« however  strong 
ladact  iWon,  as  in  their  judgment  may  i^jg  sympathies  in  favor  of  liberty  and 

-"SL^'^T^  ^t^.%'S:l  ^«S^  *Ki.  repubhai  institutions,  in  whatever  part 

**Be»9i9ed^  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  ^/ #u->  »^.u  ♦!,««  ^:^L*  w^^k-^  *i,<k;«.  on 

H^rtStEe  sending  of  Ministers  on  the  ^*  ^^  ^^^  they  might  make  their  an- 

p^  cf  the  United  States  to  take  part  in  the  P«arance.  the  peace,  the  quiet  and  the 

teubcndons  of  the  South  American  nations  prosperity  of  his  own  country  were  para- 

aPwazDa^woold  be  a  total  departure  from  mount    to    every  other  consideration." 

Ike  oibrm  coarse  of  policy  pursued  b?  this  Mr.  Polk  then  argued  the  right  of  the 

gim^Bent  from  the  adoption  of  the  Fede-  House  of  Representatives  to  a  voice  in 

ai  CiattitutKNi  to  the  present  period;  and  the  institution  of  foreign  missions;  and 

mtnu  and  in  all  probability  would,  have  a  having  insisted  (contrary  to  the  well- 

tadocy  to  involve  the  nation  in  "  entan-  establwhed  practice  of  the  government) 

j*a?»ai»cem''  and  endanger  the  neulral-  ^^aX  such  was  the  true  construction  of  the 

?.±J?J:^i^JSS!S?ill!!!;??fJ^^  Constitution,  he  again  reverted  to  the 

I'SiS^t^ISSSr^nr^^^  dangerous  nature  oT the  Panama 

8^*  ud  tba  Southern  Republics  on  this  J^ress.    "  We  have  heard,   sajd  Mr.  P. , 

GaciMot.  **  during  this  debate,  a  great  deal  about 

*  Ittmimed^  jAerefcre^  That  it  is  inexpe*  the  fraternity  of  the  Republics  of  the 

<«-„*  to  tend  ministers  on  the  part  of  the  South ;  about  the  necessity  of  signifying 

iLtrd  Stetea,  to  take  part  in  the  delibera-  our  good  feeling,  and  svmpathies  for  the 

t«atf  the  said  Congress  of  South  Ameri-  cause  of  freedom  in  which  Chey  are  en- 

»  «£i4)«  at  Panama,  and  that  it  is  inex-  raged,  by  extending  to  them  the  counsel 

puA  to  grant  any  appropriations  to  de-  ^f  ^^^  experience,  and  uniting  with  them 

*»*•  expenses  of  the  said  miswon.'*  j^  ^^  deliberations  at   Panama.     We 

T^  resolotions  were,  on  Mr.  Polk's  have  been  repeatedly  told,  not  only  by 

»^x,  leferred  to  the  Committee  of  the  gentlemen  on  this  floor,  but  the  idea  has 

VW  on  the  state  of  the  Union.  been  held  forth  in  the  documents  which 

^  the  20th,  Mr.  McLane's  amend-  have  lumbered  our  table,  that  this  Con- 

•»:,  which  went  to  cripple  the  mission  gress  at  Panama  was  an  American,  a  re- 

W»stncnaf  the  powers  of  the  ministers,  publican  policy."    Mr.  Polk,  after  this 
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SBeering  allanon  to  the  Congreas  and  its  It  wm,  I  beliere,  lofficieDtly  ^odi^d.     I 

objects,  thinks  it  reason  taoS^  to  object  hare  nndefstood,  from  good  anthoritj,  that 

to  the  whole  scheme,  that  •*  his  angost  '^  ^^  considered,  weicbed,  ind  distiDctly 

majesty  the  Emperor  of  BraiU  "  was  in-  ^  ^^^L  »PPro^~iJ^y  «T«nr  one  of  the 


Titid  (how.  as  an  American  power,  could  ^^^X*  fl^"**!!^^^ ^ 

\xm  iw»  /^;h^  >\  «^  m^A  T^X^LmM^Lti^MM  ^  •g'®^  *^  ^«  mcwige  did  mean  some- 
he  be  omitted?)  to  send  representatives  ^^  ^^  j^  meantmoJh;  and  I  maintain 

'*^'*-  that  the  declaration  answered  the  end  de- 


Mr.  Polk  then  added— ^  This  is  a  por-  rigned  by  it,  did  great  honor  to  the  foresicht 

tentons  and  rery  important  crisis  in  the  md  spirit  of  the  Goremment,  and  that  it 

history  of  this  country,  and  erery  patriot  cannot  now  be  taken  back,  retracted,  or 

should  be  at  his  post    We  are  aboot  to  annulled,  without  disgrace.    It  met,  sir. 

depart  from  oar  ancient  and  plain  repub-  with  the  entire  concurrence  and  heartjr  ap- 

lican  simplicity,  and  to  become  a  great  probation  of  this  country.    The  tone  which 

and  splendid  goremment;  new  projects  !^  «tt«"-«^  fo""^  f  corresponding  response 

are  set  on  foot ;  we  are  called  upoi  by  ,^^1?«^^  *?•  ^"1  P^P^  ^^^*  ^^'' 

the  President  to  change  the  whole  policy  '^,f^' J^^JT^^l^'J^l^^ 

_r*v    ^       t j^*  J  1 t\L    ^  joiced  to  see,  tbat,  on  a  fit  occasion,  oor 

of  the  coontnr.  as  ad(»ted  by  oar  iaXhen.  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^;^^  i„t^  the  right  scale, 

and  so  happJy  parsoed  by  their  postenty  ^^d  that,  without  deparUng  from  our  duty, 

down  to  the  present  period.    He  called  we  had  done  fomething  useful,  and  some- 

oo  gentlemen,  before  they  abandoned  the  thing  effectual  in  the  cause  of  civil  liberty, 

present  safe  policy  of  the  country,  to  One  eeneral  glow  of  ezultadon^ne  imi- 

ponder  well  what  they  are  about  to  do."  versia  feeling  of  the  gratified  love  of  libertj 

Mr.  Polk,  therefore,  announced  his  pur-  — the  conscious  and  proud  perception  oi 

ose  to  vote  both  against  the  resolution  ^«  consideration  which  the  country  pos- 

-^eclaring  the  misSon  expedient  under  f^'  ^<*  ?f  ^«  ^^^}  "?  ^««»°'  ^S""** 

the  limitjUions  and  restric^ons  of  Mr.  '^J?^??^  ^  ki'"^'!?!^^'^*^"?*;^  iST 

McUne's  amendment^and  against  the  r^'Z^^^C^It^t;;^^  STt^^^^i 

biU  makin£  appropriaUons  for  that  mis.  „^„j  ^^ich  thii  decliration  inspired,  wae 

awn ;  and  he  did  vote  against  both,  most  ^ot  confined  to  ourselves.    In  that  very 

of  his  own  party  fnends  abandoning  him  House  of  Commons,  of  which  the  gentle- 

in  the  last  vote.  man  from  South  Carolina  has  spoken  with 

The  amendment  of  Mr.  McLane  was  such  commendation,  how  was  it  there  re- 

s  upported  by  higher  names  then,  abler  ceived  ?    Not  only,  sir,  with  approbation, 

■len  now,  than  Mr.  Polk.    Besides  the  but  I  may  say  with  no  little  enthusiasm, 

mover,  P.  Barbonr  of  Virginia.  James  Wh>le  the  leading  minister  expressed  hw 

Hamilton  of  S.  Carolina,  Jas.  Buchanan,  «»?«:«  concurrence  in  the  sentiments  and 

and  Messrs.  Hemphill  and   Ingham  of  T''''^''^^^J^T^'''^^T^{^'l^ 

P^nsylvania^stroSy.mau^^^^  iTrSi^nTbTrcird^^^^^^^ 

pediency.     It  was  resisted  by  Messrs.  y^y^,^  ^^  ^^^  utterance  to  the  feelings  of 

Brent  and  Edward  Livingston  of  Louisi-  the  occasion,  declared  that  no  event  had 

ana,  Buckner  and  F.  Johnson  of  Ken-  ever  created  greater  joy,  excitation  and 

tacky,  Marklev  and  Wurtz   (now  the  gratitude  among  all  the  freemen  in  Europe; 

President  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  that  he  felt  pnde  in  being  connected  by 

Canal  Company)  of  Pennsylvania,  Reed  blood  and  language  with  the  people  of  the 

and    Webster  of   Massachusetts.      We  United  States ;  that  the  policy  disclosed  by 

have  room  only  for  some  extracts  from  !*»«  message  became  a  great,  a  fVce,  and  an 

the  admirable  speech  of  the  latter,  con-  ^dependent  nation ;  and  that  he  hoped  his 

fining  them  chie^  the  tonic,  now  l^  S:Snpri3^^or"X4>air^^^ 

wme  so  prominent  and  s^ficant  by  Mr.  Sr^^obiran?lglj4u.  w  examp^  • 
Polk's  rewsertion  of  it— his  former  opm-       ^    •    But  how  should  it  happen  thtt 

ions  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding—  there  should  be  now  such  a  new-born  fear 

that  this  coatinent  is  not  henceforth  to  on  the  subiect  of  the  declaration?  the  crisis 
be  the  scene  of  European  interference  or  is  over !  the  danger  is  past !  *  *  * 
colonization.  Most  of  the  gentlemen  who   have  now 

...  *•    1    „     'J  »#    «T  1— ..        spoken  on  the  subject,  were  at  that  time 

;•  I  ~«<^"f  ^"H'^'^'l^  Mr  Webster,    ^We ;  they  all  heard  the  dcclaraUon.    Not 
Z  ^°  ^^«  f"^*""**?*  expressed  in  the  resolu-    ^^  ^f  ^^^^  complained,  and  yet  now  when 

?i?'  w**\!l«^°?l?'?!u^'^1^T•^*''^'2J*•    all  danger  is  oVer,  we  are    vehemenUy 

(Mr.  Markley,)  that  the  declaraUon  of  Mr.    wamedligaiMt  the  sentiments  of  the  decla- 

Monroe  was  wise,  seasonable  and  patriotic.     f^^QQ  ^ 

It  has  been  said  in  the  course  of  this  debate, 

to  have  been  a  loose  and  vague  declaration.        Respecting  oar  acquiescence  in  the  pos- 
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of  Cuba  bj  some  Euro-  inftned  its  baneAil  influence  into  the  whole 

power  other  tbmn    Spain,  Mr.  councils  of  the  country. 
Webaler  Boakee  a  Tery  strong  argument,        '*  If.  wr.  it  be  true  thtt  that  gentleman, 

■  tfe  eouae  of  whidi  occur  these  pas-  prompted  by  an  ardent  love  of  civU  iiber^r, 

'  felt  earlier  than  others  a  proper  sympathy 
for  the  struggling  colonies  of  South  Ame- 

**  It  has  been  asserted,  that  although  rica,  or  acting  on  the  maxim  that  reTolu- 

nigbt  rightfully  prevent  another  power  tions  do  not  go  backwards,  he  had  the  saga- 

B  taking  Cuba  from  Spain  by  force,  city  to  foresee  earlier  than  others  the  sue- 

jet  if  Spain  should  choose  to  make  the  oessful  termination  of  those  struggles^— if 

velaatory    traaafer,  we   should    have  no  thus  feeline,  or  thus  perceiving,  it  fell  to 

li^  wbaterer  to  interfere.    Sir,  this  is  a  him  to  lead  the  willing  or  unwilling  coun- 

iatiwikm^  without  a  diflerence.    If  we  cils  of  his  country  to  her  manifestations  of 

■«  likely  to  have  contention  about  Cuba,  kindness  to  the  new  governments,  and  in 

1st  as  first  well  consider  what  our  rights  her  seasonable  recognition  of  their  inde- 

■e,  and  not  commit  ourselves.    If  we  have  pendence — if  it  be  this  which  the  bonora-* 

aay  right  to  interfere  at  all,  it  applies  as  ble  member  imputes  to  him — if  it  be  by  this 

vdl  to  the  case  of  a  peaceable,  as  to  that  course  of  public  conduct  that  he  has  iden- 

^  a  forcible,  transfer.  If  nations  be  at  war,  tified  his  name  with  the  cause  of  South 

wt  are  not  jodges  of  the  question  of  right  American  liberty,  he  ought  tu  be  esteemed 

m  Chat  war.     We  must  acknowledge  in  one  of  the  most  fortunate  men  of  his  aee. 

lath  pwtifs  the  mutual  right  of  attack,  and  If  all  this  be,  as  it  is  here  represented,  he 

Ifcs  iiaiaal  right  of  conquest.    It  is  not  for  has  acquired  fame  enough.    It  is  enough 

at  ts  sat  kMoada  to  theae  bellu^erent  opera*  for  an^  man  thus  to  have  connected  him* 

liflaa.  Si  Wag  aa  they  do  not  nodct  ourselves,  self  with  the  greatest  events  of  the  age  in 

*    *    *    The  real  question  is  whether  the  which  he  liv^,  and  to  have  been  foremost 

Bfla  of  Cuba  by  a  ^reat   maritime  in  measures  which  reflect  high  honor  on  his 

d  Earope  would  seriously  endang^  country,  in  the  judgment  of  mankind.    Sir* 

nniar<1iitr   security,  or  our  essential  it  is  always  with  reluctance  that  I  am 

esti.     The  general  rule  of  national  drawn  to  speak  in  my  place  here  of  indi- 

kw  is  unquestionably  asainst  interference  viduals,  but  I  could  not  forbear  what  I  have 

is  Iks  transactions  of  other  States.    There  said,  when  I  hear  in  the  House  of  Repre* 

however,   acknowledged  exceptions,  sentatives,  and  in  the  land  of  free  spirits, 

oat  of  circumstances*,  and  founded  that  it  is  made  matter  of  imputation  and  re- 

ciicwiMtancea.      •     •     •     The  preach,  to  have  been  first  to  reach  forth  the 

of  the  exception  is  self»preserva-  hand  of  welcome  and  of  succor  to  new-bom 

Um.  New,  air,  let  us  look  at  Cuba.    *    *  nations,  struggi^ling  to  obtain  and  to  enjoy 

Caba*  m  is  well  aaid  in  the  report  of  the  the  blessings  of  freedom.** 
Ctcmittea  oo  Foreign  Relations,  is  placed         «      .       .        .v-    .     .    . 
JB  O*  Doath  of  the  Mississippi.    Its  occu-        Piissing  from  this  topic  to  an  cxamina- 

ptina  by  a  strong  maritime  power  would  tioo  of  the  far  greater  difficulties  which 

Wfelt  ia  the  first  moment  or  hostility,  as  the  Spanish  American  States  had  strug- 

faapthe  kftaaaaaippi  and  the  Missouri  as  gled  against  and  overcome,  than  those 

m^ftfpntittioa  extends.  It  is  the  command-  \i^hich  opposed  our  contest  for  freedom, 

■I  imat  of  the  G«lf  of  Mexico.    It  lies  in  |^  Webster  thus  terminated  his  noble 

tta  »wy  Una  of  oar  coastwise  traffic,  inter-  gp^^h  • 
•wd  la  the  Tery  highway  between  New      ^       '      ,    ,  ^.    ^ 

y«i^  0^  jfew  OrleaDS."  "  A  day  of  solemn  retribution  now  visits 

-.         ..       -         <.u-   ^  •    A  the  once  proud  monarchy  of  Spain — the 

Pnxccdui^  from  this  topic  to  an  impu-  prediction  is  fulfilled— the  spirit  of  Monte- 

Waa  tkrown  out  that  the  protect  of  the  ^uma,  and  of  the  Incas,  might  now  well 

Piasaa  ausakm  had  been  forcea  upon  the  ^y 

fei?J^*'\l^^f.^rln!lf\n^;  •  Art  thou  too  fiOlen,  Iberia  ?    Do  we  sea 

Wt^Mr  made  this  fine  reference  to  th^t  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  murderer  weak  as  we  ? 

man,  and  to  his  acknowledged  j^^^  ,  ^j^^j  j^^  wasted  earth,  and  dared 

ia  the  cause  of  South  American  despise 

Alike  the  wrath  and  mercy  of  the  skies ; 

^1.      1.    *v    u  Thy  pomp  is  in  the  grave,  thy  glory  laid 

karv  been  taken  by  the  honora-  ^o^  \^  ^^    i^  ^i^  avarice  hath  made.' 

-  from  Virginia  to  prove  that  the  •                 ..  ^     .               , 

^  «.^  in  contemplation,  and  indeed  «•  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  detain  you  only 

«kuB  policy  of  the  government  respect-  with  one  more  reflection  on  the  subject 

^  5a«i  America,  is  the  unhappy  result  We  cannot  be  so  blind— we  cannot  so  shut 

«f  tbe  lafiaeoce  of  a  gentleman  formerly  up  our  senses,  and  smother  our  faculties,  as 

C^  the  chair  of  this  House.   He  charges  not  to  see,  that  in  the  progress  and  the  es- 

k«  vith  having  become  himself  aflected  at  tablishment  of  South  American  liberty,  our 

«•!»  (fay  w3  what  he  is  pleased  to  caU  own,  example  has  been  among  the  most 

fttSo^AMfkaafrrer,  and  with  having  stimuiatiag  caossa.    That  great  light-« 
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light  which  can  never  be  hidr-the  light  of  roent,  aod  was  not  re{)reseiited ;  and  the 

our  own  glorioua  reToIution,  has  shone  on  concurrence  of  the  legiidatare  of  the  le- 

the  path  of  the  South  American  patnote  j^bUc  of  Chili  was  not  obtained  in  time 

Iromthebegmmng^theixcottne   In  their  ^  ^^^  nomination  of  plenipotentiaries, 

emergencies,  they  have   poked  to  oi^  ex-  The  jroremments  of  Gr4t  Britoin  and  of 

S:;  haVe  Lot^  SSl^".S^r  rtSS  ?«  Netherlands,  though  uninvited,  sent 

deia>eraUonfl.  they  have  invoked  the  presi-  diplomUc  agents  to  watch  the  proceed- 

ding  spirit  of  our  liberty.  They  have  looked  J^gs  of  this  body.    They  were  not  pre- 

steadily,  in  every  adversity,  to  the  Great  «enl   at  its  debberations,  but  received 

Northern  Lighi  /    In  the  hour  of  bloody  communication  of  the  proceedings  as  they 

conflict,  they  have  remembered  the  fields  occurred. 

which  had  been  consecrated  by  the  blood  of       Owing  to  the  abeence  of  the  United 

our  own  fathers  ;   and  when  they  have  States,  no  questions  touching  their  inter- 

£aien,  they  have  wished  only  to  be  remem-  ests  were  mooted ;  and  it  was  quite  man- 

bered  with  them  m  men  who  had  jcted  jf^  ^j^^t  from  the  same  cause  the  effect 

lil^tL^^^t^irwJrS:  "^^  ""^  ''  ^^"^^  -^  i^rr^  ^l  the  Congre^  were 

"  Sir.  I  have  done.  If  it  be  weakness  "n?aired  to  such  a  degree  that  its  moral 
to  feel  the  sympathy  of  one's  nature  excited  weight  and  influence,  both  upon  the 
for  such  men  in  such  a  cause,  I  am  guilty  aationsof  this  continent  and  of  the  other, 
of  that  weakness.  If  it  be  prudence  to  meet  were  of  little  account  The  body  con- 
their  proffered  civility,  not  with  kindness,  tinned  in  session  until  15th  Jnljr — coo- 
but  with  coldness,  or  with  insult.  I  choose  fining  their  deliberations  and  doings  to 
to  follow  where  natural  impulse  leads,  and  matters  exclusively  concerning  the  belli- 
to  give  up  this  false  and  mistaken  prudence  gcrent  States— and  another  session  was 
for  the  voluntary  sentimenU  of  my  heart**  ^jdered  to  be  hel^  in  February.  1827,  at 

Tacnbaya,  near  the  city  of  Mexico. 

The  resolution  reported  by  the  Com-        Mr.  Poinsett,  the  minister  of  the  Um'ted 

mittee  on  Foreign  Relations,  limited  and  States  in  Mexico,  was  substituted  for 

restricted  as  it  was  after  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Anderson ;  but  before  the  period  for 

Mr.  McLane*s   amendment,  was  voted  holding  the  second  session  had  arrived, 

down  by  the  friends  of  the  mission,  and  the  dangerous  ambition  of  BoJivar,  and 

on  the  same  day  the  bill  making  appro-  the  intestine  divisions  of  some  of  the  new 

priations  for  the  ministers  passed  by  a  States,  had  entirely  changed  the  aspect 

large  majoritr*  and  thus  terminated  in  of  affiurs,  and  rendered  that  impracticable 

Coneress  the  long  and  able  discussion.  then,  which,  with  a  more  heartr  sod 

Tne  delays  occasioned  by  the  long  and  unanimous  concurrence  of  the  United 
vindictive  opposition  in  the  two  Houses  States  in  the  noble,  wise  and  disinter- 
to  the  proposed  mission,  although  it  did  ested  objects  of  this  assembly  of  nations, 
not  defeat  its  purpose,  did  in  fact  inter-  might  at  an  earlier  day  have  been  ac- 
fere  materially  with  its  success.  oomplished. 

The  period  fixed  for  the  first  meeting        But  although  the  great  American  prin- 

.of  the  Congress  was  in  the  month  of  ciples  which  prompted  the  nations  of  this 

June.    As  it  was  not  until  the  20th  of  continent  to  assemble,  by  their  represen- 

April  that  the  House  of  Representatives  tatives,  at  Panama,  were,  for  the  time, 

▼oted  the  appropriation,  it  was  impossi-  left  in  abeyance,  this  nation  gave  its  as- 

ble  for  Mr.  Sergeant  to  reach  the  place  of  sent  to  them — tardy,  indeed,  by  reasoo 

meeting  in    time.     To  Mr.  Anderson,  of  the  opposition  of  those  professing  to 

however,  his  colleague  in  the  mission,  be  the  democratic  party,  but  in  the  end 

who  was  at  the  time  minister  of  the  complete.     To  these  principles  we  are 

United  States  in  Colombia,  instmctioDs  still  committed,  and  by  them  we  are  ine- 

were  dispatched  to  proceed,  without  loss  vocably  bound.  Chief  among  these,  most 

of  time,  to  Panama.    On  his  way  thither,  significant  and  most  far-readungt  <'  ^*^ 

at  Carthagena,  he  was  attacked  with  a  one  first  proclaimed  by  Mr.  Monroe,  and, 

malignant    fever,    which    unfortunately  on  occasion  of  this  Congress,  reiterated 

proving  fatal,  the  United   States  were  by  John  Q.  Adams— of  die  future  ex- 

without  any  representative  at  the  Con-  emption  of  this  continent  from  European 

gress,  which  assembled  on  the  22d  June,  interference  or  European  colonizatioo. 

We  may  briefly  add,  in  order  to  com-        For  us  that  is  now  the  law,  to  be  acted 

plete  the  story,  that  Peru.  Mexico.  Cen-  up  to  in  moderation  and  with  firmness, 

tral  America  and  Colombia,  were  present  without  seeking  occasion  to  enforce  it,  and 

at  the  Congress  by  their  ministers :  Bo-  with  all  the  forms  of  conciliation  in  the 

lifia  ha4  not  7«c  oifaaiMd  ita  gOTam*  fluiuker  ol  enforcing  it  when  o^catioa  re- 
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^n»  te  lo  b«  rrKnqntthtd  and  dc-        It  is  a  principle,  moreover,  indispensa- 

pHtid  fram— nerer.  ble  to  onr  safety,  and  therefore  essentially 

a  tkii  trmb,  Mr.  Polk,  as  President,  defensirc.     We   do  not  disguise  from 

m  beooBt  sensible— though  it  was  hid-  onrselyes  the  fact,  that  with  our  Norman> 

te  froa  his  riew  when  a  partisan  on  Saxon  blood,  we  inherit  the  passion  for 

Aeloor  of  Congress— «nd  in  his  recent  extended  dominion,  which  is  the  rice  of 

■enge  to  CoogiesB  he  thus  reiterates  it :  that  blood ;  but  it  is  not  in  this  passion, 

•In  the  existing  circnmstances  of  the  "o^  even  in  the  consequent  earnest  desire 

•wH»  the  present  is  deemed  a  proper  oc-  op  ^^^  P*^  }^  avoid— in  relation  espe- 

owB  to  reitertte  and  reaffirm  the  princi-  cially  to  California — by  early  legitimate 

fJtirowwl  hj  Mr.  Monroe,  and  to  state  my  action,  any  such  lawless  and  undignified 

tm^A  eoararrence   in  its  wisdom  and  conduct  as  took  place  in  the  hurried  acqui- 

■Md  policy.  The  reaassftion  of  this  prin-  sition  of  Texas,  that  we  seek  for  the  foun- 

ofk.  «^»ciaUy  »  refwence  to   North  dationof  this  principle.  It  is  in  the  antairo- 

iaanct, «  at  this  day  but  the  promolga-  ^ism  of  European  and  of  American  institu- 

£ia'c{:^^'e"%:;^^^  tions,  and  interests,  that  we  seek  and 

toti»  right,  of  every  European  natiSl  '^  °"^'^  *?,*^  '^  JustifioOion.   We  are  set 

AooUberetpocted;  but  it  is  due  alike  to  *P*'^»  .**  **  ^^^»  ^'^  ^"®  dissociable 

watfeCyaod  our  interests,  that  the  effi-  ^^<^®^  interposed  between,  to  carry  out 

wit  DTotectioo  of  our  laws  should  be  ex-  ^e  great  experiment  of  man,  eelf-govem- 

*«M  o»tr  oar  whole  tcfritorial  limits,  ment.    Thus  far  it  is  a  successful  experi- 

■d  tte  it  tboold  be  distinctly  announced  ment,    and    with    whatever    occasional 

tothe world  as  our  settled  policy,  that  no  practical    counteractions  and  contradic- 

w*t  Earopean  colony  or  dominion  shall,  tions,  it  has  promoted,  and  does  promote, 

TO  <m  coMent,  be  planted  or  established  the  greater  happiness  of  the  greater  num. 

•  jp  part  of  the  North  American  ConU-  bers,  in  a  degree  never  reached  under  any 

other  form  of  government,  or  in  any 
Emis  seem  hastening  on,  which  are  other  region.  Man,  in  the  United  States, 
to  gire  to  this  declaration  its  trial  and  ito  is  emphatically  free  in  the  enjoyment  of 
f»L   Cahfomia,  owing  to  the  weak>  life,  liberty,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  bap- 
Ma  aad  distraction  of  Mexieo,  is  now  in  piness.    All  occupations  and  aU  stations 
«  poaiboii  towards  Earope  and  America,  are  open  to  all ;  the  rights  of  labor,  and  the 
■i^Qgnis  to  that  of  Cuba,  when  Mr.  acquisitions  of  labor  are  secure ;  the  hand 
^^■i  declared  to  all  the  world  that  the  of  government  is  unfelt  in  exactions, 
ifitfid  Stales  would  not  consent,  in  any  either  upon  persons  or  upon  property — 
"•iififfKy.^  to  the  acquisition  of  that  it  is  indeed  unseen  by  all  but  evil-doers, 
ihajtfoa  Spain  by  a  European  power,  and  millions  of  people  scattered  over  a 
JVihe  rabfect  of  California,  and  of  the  wide  and  fertile  land,  are  bom,  live  and 
■*Mty,  if  it  ceases  to  belong  to  Mexico,  die  without  the  consciousness  of  having 
^M  ibonld  belonff  to  us,  unless  it  can  at  any  moment  of  their  career,  been  inter- 
{^  1   firmly     based    independent  fered  with,  hindered,  restrained,  or  op- 
■^•se,  onr   readers   will    find    our  pressed,  by  the  laws  or  the  ministers  gf 
1^  foOy  set  forth  in  another  aiti-  the  laws.      Then*  duty  towards    their 
V  a  duB  number,   expressly  devoted  neighbors  and  their  duty  towards  God, 
^^  Hbject      It   is  theniore  soffi-  they  fulfill  alike,  without  authoritative 
■«  Wse,  merely  to  refer  to  the  proba-  prescription  or  proscription,  other  than 
■cy,  tkat  this   fine   rc«non  of  North  that  of  the  moral  law  written  by  the 
~^  viU  be  peacefully  acquired  by  hand  of  the  Almighty  upon  the  heart,  and 
«  TcdBd  States,  to  prove  the  wisdom  made  manifest  in  the  revelation  of  his  Son. 
^^■csght  of  the  declaration  made  to       To  such  an  enviable  condition  of  af- 
*  ^  Scaefation  by  Presidents  Monroe  fairs,  our  distance  from  other  nations,  un- 
^  ^ns,  of  the  exemption  of  this  con-  der  different  forms  of  government,  has  not  a 
^1^  Earopean  interference  or  pofi-  little  contributed,  and    the    ocean    has. 
^^  That  declaration,  communicated  served  at  once  as  the  element  of  our 
•  **«  to  foreign  governments  at  the  prosperity  and  the  aegis  of  our  defence. 
^^  not  resisted,  nor,  so  far  as  ap-  It  hu  brought  us  the  commerce  of  the 
''"'» Ejected  to,  has  become  a  hiw  for  Old  World,  it  has  brought  us  countless 
^*^  ■«  oChetB,  and  will  be  the  all-  thousands  of  its  peaceful  children,  and 
» teply  to  any  remoostrance  that  it  has  kept  from  us,  its  men  of  war,  its 
ctcr  be  Bade  from  the  Old  World  feadal,  hierarchical  and  monarchical  in- 
^  thenacfful  extension^  oar  \m»  atitotions. 
<^ndiHlitatioiis<nrer  Oaliimnia.  TIds  imttiiBlty  we  dwn  to  pnsenre. 
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We  know  too  well  the  utterly  irreconcil-  of  the  Old  W<»ld,    Thi»— their  pkce  of 

ble  character  of  the  foondation  upon  which  refuge— they  hare,  from  a  wildemea»» 

our  institutions  and  the  institutions  of  Eu-  converted  into  a  garden,  blossoming  as  m> 

ropean  goremmcnts  are  reared,  to  consent  rose.    The  spectacle  of  their  prosperity* 

to  place  them  in  presence  of  each  other  oo  and  the  influence  of  their  successful  ez- 

this  continent    The  deathless  struggle,  ample— spreading  from  sea  to  sea,  and 

the  fwtYl   o^avaro^— which  has   ever  from  the  frozen  north  almost  again  to  tbo 

existed,  and  must  ever  exist,  between  the  frozen  south-  have  filled  this  hwnisphcre 

principle  of  the  people's  sovereignty,  and  with  the   same  hopes,  aspir^ons  and 

that  of  the  rights  of  kings— though  both,  purposes ;  and  therefore  it  is,  that  by  ^ 

in  their  legitimate  scope,  derived  from  and  common  consent,  and  umted  voice  of  die 

sanctioned  by  Divine  appointment— can-  American  nations,  it  is  prochumed  anew, 

Bot  be  renewed  here  without  the  wars  through   the   instrumentaUty  of    these 

and  desolations  which  have  marked  it  United  States,  that  no  ruruax  Europkajs 

elsewhere.    Why  should  it  be  renewed  cxjlont  or  dominion  shall,  with  oitb. 

here  ?  This  land  was  sought  by  our  fore-  consent,  be  planted  or  established 

fathers,  because  they  desired  to  escape  »  ant  part  or  the  North  Americam 

the  evils,  the  oppressions,  the  inequalities  Continent. 


AVE   DEO. 

BT  W.    W;  CLEMENTS. 

Woods  in  floods  of  li^ht  are  waving 
To  ahd  fro  like  swinging  seas. 

While  above  their  tops  are  fl<Miting 
The  glad  children  of  the  breeze. 

Like  a  ghost  in  moonlight  straying. 
Steals  alone  the  trembling  fawn ;— • 

Stars,  Uke  chudren,  now  are  playing 
In  and  out  the  gate  of  dawn. 

An  hour  ago,  the  tempest  swelling 
Smote  in  wrath  the  shrinking  sod — 

Thunders  trooped  above  our  dwelling. 
Throbbing  like  the  pulse  of  God. 

Over  timers  abyss  impending 
Centuries,  in  darkness  lie    ' 

Giant  remnants,  vast,  unending. 
Shadows  of  a  Deity ! 


life  and  death ! — a  thin  partition 
All  thy  mysteries  diviae* 

For  in  shadow  walks  the  spirit 
With  the  mortal,  side  by  side. 

In  mj  heart  lives  many  a  token 
Of^the  past's  enchanted  spell. 

As  the  sound,  when  hours  are  qN>ken 
Lingers  in  the  hollow  belL 

Thus  in  high  melodioiis  measure 

Bards  their  holy  strains  prokMig ; 
Heirs  to  the  eternal  treasare 
Buried  in  the  deptha  of  aoog. 
CittdUer  MomUmm,  Oct.  28,  IMS. 
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ADTENTURES  ON  THE  FRONTIER  OF  TEXAS  AND  MEXICO. 

BY  CHARLBt  WINTERrULO. 
KO.   T. 


Tnu  WW  no  monber  of  the  party  where  Agatone  had  diioppeared,  with  or- 
vko  ^  Dot  of  eoarse  understand  at  onee,  ders  to  find  bis  trail,  and  then  report  to 
te  BUI  had  led  Castro  and  his  Indians  him.  The  men  were  beginning  to  mut- 
hek  fo  the  pkce  where  he  had  shot  Aga-  ter  and  stamp  with  impatience  when  the 
tote^  lieutenant,  luid  lost  sight  of  the  last  warrior  app^red.  When  befell  bade 
an  with  the  «*  red  on  his  ctoak,**  and  Hays  said,  looking  at  the  chief — **  No- 
te Castro  had  taken  his  trail,  and  fol-  thing  done,  Castro?"  He  bowed  his  head 
xwed  it  with  mnerring  skill  to  the  very  with  an  abashed,  bumbled  look,  and 
ffol  where  the  horse  was  hitched.  The  shaking  it  slowly,  mattered,  "  No  !  no 
Una's  expfessire  gesture  and  ezclama-  find  !  Him  much  medicine  man !  Him 
tat, »  That  him !"  bad  settled  the  matter  conjur !" 

vitb  n^ud  to  Davis — and  no  fuitber        *'  D — n  the  Indians !      Where's  Bill 

^estoDs  woffid  have  been  asked,  but  that  Johnson  !**  shouted  the  Bravo. 
erery  ooe  wss  eager  to  hear  whether  any        *<  Yes,  where's  fiiU  ?    Where's  Bill  ? 

^iKOftfy  had    be^   made   concerning  he's  worth  'em  all!"  said  several  at  once. 
Aj^noiw:  Leaving  I>avis  tied  and  stretch-        Hays,  who  had  been  speaking  in  a 

ct  QpOQ  the  ground,  on  the  inside  of  the  low  voice  to  Castro,  now  turned  and  said, 

ftfteting,  the  whole  party  climbed  the  "  Bill  is  out  there  yet.   He  says  we  must 

tloeks,  and  eagerly  crowded  around  Cas-  surround    CaviUo's  Rancho-— put  some 

to.  to  heir  his  narrative.    There  was  a  one  to  watch  every  trail  leading  into  it— 

««»«  of  mystery  about  the  escape  of  the  we'll  catch  him  that  way,  my  fellows! 

IWt  Captftin  whmch  intensely  excited  He'll  be  sneaking  in  to-njght !" 
At  cariosity  of  these  men — I&vis  was        **  Davis  can  tell,"  said  some  one,  in  a 

acsreiy  enough  hampered,  and  Aey  felt  lood  voice. 

■oipprehensioos  with  regard  to  him--for       «  Yes,  he  knows  all  about  it,"  said 

Aatooe  was  gone,  and  there  was  nobody  Fitz— **  lets  quirt  him  until  he  tells." 
u  dM  bouse  or  yard.     The  Lipan  war-        *'  Yes !  yes !"  said  several ;  <*  that's  ^ot 

Mn  cue  galloping  up,  one  after  an-  to  be  done.  Captain.    We'll  finish  with 

«(^.  each  like  a  faithful  sleuth-hound  him  first !"  and  all  together  they  rushed 

wkIt  foUowing  the  trail.    Amidst  all  toward  the  stiles  to  get  at  Davis,  who  lay 

4e  dasncs  of  questions,  shouts,  and  in  the  yard. 

tttW,  vith  which  his  ears  were  assailed        "Don't  spoil   the  edge  of  his  nose, 

ky  the  ifflputient  Rangers,  Castro  contin-  boys !"  shouted  the  Bravo,  laughingly. 

m4  pedecdy  impassive.    He  sa/  quietly  The  high  picket-fence  had  been  between 

■  bs  saddle  watching  the  arrival  of  his  us  and  where  Davis  lay.    I  was  foUow- 

*vnonL     Each  one,  as  be  came  in,  ing  the  crowd — a  cold  shudder  creeping 

votU  callop  up  to  the  chief,  and,  with  over  me,  as  I  thought  of  the  horrid  scene 

^y  qtick  utterance  and  rapid  gestures,  which  must  ensue ;  for  I  knew  he  was 

■Kaed  to  be  making  his  report — ^what  it  to  die,  and  that  with  fearful  tortures — 

^vv  BOM  of  us  but  Hays  could  under-  when  a  confused  roar  of  voices  suddenly 

"^*^  Perceiving  that  the  stoical  chief-  arose  from  those  before,  and  a  general 

ini  vit  iot  to  be  harried,  and  that  no-  headlonr  scramUe  followed — then  came 

1^  eoacJosive  conld  be  got  out  of  him  the  shriU  shriek  of  a  woman's  voice,  and 

«^  bi  Bnves  had   all  arrived,  the  as  I  climbed  the  blocks  of  the  picketing, 

lliii  became  silent  too,  and  foUowing  I  could  hear,  above  the  confused  tramp- 

^  t;taC  Castro,  would  watch  each  war-  ling  and  daimors,  such  exclamations  as 

^^^  appeared  on  the  distant  ridge,  '« Kill  her !"    •<  Pitch  her  into  the  river  !** 

■tti  W  ^kUoped  ap  into  the  circle,  made  **  She  let  him  go !"  <*  The  Mexican  slut  !** 

ba  lepoit,  and  fell  back   among   the  **  In  with  her !"    **  No,  no !  she's  a  wo- 

cival  iW  reaaon  for  this  proceeding  man !"  &c.   I  reached  the  top — Davis  had 

VMttbsl  Castro  hal  scattered  his  war-  disappeared.    One  of  the  men  was  drv- 

aaiMglj^ioc  milct,  around  the  place  giag  a  woman  from  her  hiding-place  in  tie 
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low  thicket  we  have  before  mentioned  as  once  that  she  had  assisted  Da 

being  in  the  back-yard  of  the  Rancho,  wbuld  have  drowned  her  in 

near  the  river  bank  ;  the  rest  of  the  party.  Her  husband,  who  was  held  ii 

with  cries  and  oaths,  were  running  to  the  tempt,  they  had  knocked  do^ 

man's  assistance,  and  with  furious  impre-  ceremony  when  he  atlemple* 

cations  laid  hold  of  the  woman,  and  in  her.     Feeling    no    particular 

spite  of  her  screams,  were  dragging  her  for  either  of  them,  I  merely  ci 

towards  the  water,  when  a  man  whom  I  hands,  told  her  to  see  to  he 

recognized  as  the  Lieutenant,  sprang  in  and  then  followed  after  Ha 

among  them  to  her  rescue.    In  another  ceived  at  once  thai  his  had  be 

instant  the  butt  of  a  gun,  laid,  not  lightly,  per  course,  for  the  Bravo  a 

across  his  forehead,  felled  him  like  an  were  still  strangling  to  cUmb 

ox-    Some  one  shouted,  "  There  he  is  I"  steep  bank  when  I  lost  sigl 

and  two  guns  were  fired  as  a  figure  When  1  caught  up  with  Ha] 

dodged  quickly  behind  a  tree,  on  the  top  him  and  bis  men  mounting  be 

of  the  bluflf  bank  on  the  other  side  of  the  and   his   warriors,  who    ha 

river,  and  disappeared.    In  the  momen-  around  the  picketing  to  tbi 

tary  pause  Hays  threw  himself  among  mounted  behind   a   greasy, 

the  infuriated  crowd  around  the  woman,  fellow,  and  they  pushed  their 

and  dragged  her  back  as  they  were  in  the  the  stream.     After  a  deal  of 

act  of  plunging  her  into  the  water  with  and  splattering  we   reached 

her  hands  tied.    There  was  a  fierce  strug-  bank,  and  stood  upon  the  firm 

gle.    I  had  reached  them  by  this  time,  and  sprang  to  the  ground,  and  cal 

taking  up  the  shout  of  Hays,  *'  Shame!  dismount.    It  was  arranged  tl 

shame !  she  is  a  moman  !*'  **  You  are  men,  warriors  should  gallop  on  in 

no  murder !"  was  striking,  pushing,  and  cut  off  the  fu^tive's  retreat  to 

tu^ng  at  his  side,  before  1  had  time  to  Cavillo's  Rancho ;  while  we 

think  what  it  all  meant.    She  was  a  wo-  pushed  our  way  into  the  th 

man,  and  they  were  going  to  drown  her.  We  supposed  tliat  the  object  < 

was  as  much  as    I  knew,  or  wished  vis  and  Agatone  would  be  to 

to  know.    Fitz  and  the  Bravo  came  to  villo's  Rancho — once  behind 

our  help.    They  letgo  the  woman  as  the  gates  of  which  they  might  we 

Bravo  shouted,  "  They  missed   Davis !  to  scorn. 
He's  in  the  woods !    Come,  he*ll  get        The  Indians  on  horseback  -v 

away !"  and  jumping  into  the  water  held  take  Davis  if  he  made  direc 

his  gun  up  with  one  hand,  and  struck  Rancho ;  if  not,  they  were  to 

with  the  other  for  the  bluff.    Several  fol-  their  line,  and  watch  while  w 

lowed  him,  as  all  would  have  done,  had  bush.    In  this   way   we  su 

not  Hays— leaving  the  woman  in  inv  should  hardly  fail  to  recaptui 

charge — set  off  down  the  river  bank,  cau-  he  had  but  little  start.     Caa 

ing  to  them  to  come  with  him  to  where  sent  his  wmriors  on,  while  he 

the  bank  was  less  steep.    In  the  breath-  ed,  and  along  with  Hays  weni 

less  hurry  of  the  preceding  incidents,  I  thefelTow  had  been  last  seen, 

had  only  time  to  see  and  act,  but  now^  track  and  follow  it  up;  but  as 

having  drawn  my  breath,  I  perceived  in  be  slow  work  we  went  ahead, 

a  moment  what  had  occurred---for  having  chance.    Pitz  and  myself  hn 

been  less  cvcited  than  the  rest,  I  had  been  be  coupled  in  the  pursuit.     J 

behind  and  somewhat  in  the  dark.    The  as  we  penetrated  the  dense  ur 

woman,  who  was  shivering  in  an  ague-  the  different  parties  kept  in  v 

fit  of  terror,  I  saw,  was  the  Mexican  wile  least  in  hearing  of  each  other, 

of  the  Lieutenant.    Antone  had  proba-  we  pushed  on  as  rapidly  as  thi 

bly  informed  her  what  was  going  on.  the  ground  traversed  would  p 

mmpted  by  her  guilty  passion,  she  had  it  was  not  long  before  all  oil 

crept  up  by  the  back  way  into  the  yard  of  than  those  of  our  own  sciambl 

the  Rancho,  and  while  we  were  engaged  the  vines  and  brtish  died  aw^i 

with  Castro  had  cut  the  thongs  from  the  were  alone  in  the  silence  of 

limbs  of  Davis,  who  ran  and  had  jumped  woods.    1  felt  little  interest  in 

into  the  river.  The  two  guns  were  fired  at  these  men  were  driving  so  ti 

him  as  he  disappeared  in  the  woods  on  the  made  small  diffisrence  to  me  u* 

other  side.    The  foremost  men  had  seen  Mongrel  escaped  or  not    I  di< 

her  sloop  in  the  brash,  and  perceiving  at  to  find  him,  indeed,  for  1  shouli 
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fce  coHLpeOed  to  sfaoot  him  in  cold  blood  fal  memories  amid  these  evening  chons- 

— «  felt  I  bad  no  stomach  for.  But  there  ters  ! 

vasC&af  ia  this  primitiye  Nature,  wearing  Suddenly  the  blood  rushed  to  the  cen- 

ho-  ceatofy-cabns  upon  her  £ront,  which  tre  in  a  cold  and  shodderine;  revulsion, 

ooaU  not  ^1  to  overcome  me  with  a  and  I  sprang  to  my  feet  as  if  a  rifle-ball 

lyeit — So  sink  m  nameless  awe  into  my  had  struck  me.    Could  it  be  r^  ?    The 

heiDg — broodiag  in  shadowy  peace  upon  shrill  yell  of  a  human  voice  had  suddenly 

the  tnaoltaoiis  startle  of  excitement  the  burst  upon  the  stillness,  and  been  as  sua- 

iMMoas  had  been  subjected  to  during  the  denly  sknothered.    There  was  a  mortal 

JMe  znddcntB.     Nowhere  does  this  invisi-  a^ony  in  its  tones!    I  looked  around. 

Ue  power  make  itaelf  more  palpably  felt,  Fitz  had  disappeared — ^there  was  no  one 

iktt  iji  the  deep-taoried  aisles  of  an  old  in  sight     I  perceived  for  the  first  time 

Samktm  ForesL     when  the  sun  is  near  that  I  was  not  far  from  the  river  bank. 

Mtiag,  too,  as  it  was  then,  and  strikes  its  Again  I  heard  that  voice  of  death-like  an- 

«vcfed  rays  sqiiare  athwart  the  gloom,  ^ish — stifled  into  a  low  plaining — then 

gtexfriiig  in  uiies  and  angles  the  stout  bursting  out  again  into  louder  and  wilder 

J^goi  boles  and  rnaried  arms  overhead,  shrieks  of  despairing  terror.    I  had  been 

kninrtbe  severed  shades  sharply  defined  entirely  unmanned  by  the  suddenness  of 

kcMin  aad  between  the  sheeted  gold,  the  thing;  but  now  the  thought  of  some 

ftj^  up,  sitting  in  the  halo,  the  roseate-  foul  munier  being  done  in  the  dark  woods 

beaded  Caraccas  Eagle  screams  to   its  nerved  me  in  an  instant,  and  I  bounded 

B^ick  Squirrel  sputters  and  ofl*  in  the  direction  of  the  sounds.     I 

whisking  ita  dusky  brash,  and  thought  of  Fitz — ^but  I  had  heard  no  gun 

ttaipiiig  on  the  Pecan-bark — the  — ^it  could  not  be  he.    Now  it  was  a 

loo-ooze    of  the  Bull-bat  sighs  grating  burst  of  harsh  unnatural  laugh- 

throagh  the  air — ^the  Paro<}uet,  ter,  with  the  sound  of  struggling  feet, 

its  shrill  waspidi  chattering,  in  a  that  guided  me  as  1  ran — then  sdl  was 

of  lit  emeralds  goes  by — the  far  silence.    I  burst  my  way  through  a  cha- 

loUed  frooi  oat  the  swamp-  lake  by  paral  thicket,  and  came  out  upon  the  old 

ihe  Wood-Ibis,  or  dropped  smiling  sad-  bank  of  the  river — and  my  God  !  may  my 

My  horn  the  cJonds,  as  the  great  Snowy  eyes  never  rest  upon  such  another  scene  ! 

CaaesilsoTcr — the  low  qoaverinff  wail  A  little   below  the  level  where  I  was 

if  Ike  dotted  Ooelot — the  hack,  nack,  standing,  the  body  of  a  man  (whom  I  im- 

vdmck  prolonged  rattle  of  the  Ivorv-  mediately  reco^ized  from  the  clothes  to 

hdat  Woodpecker's  hammer — thesmotn-  be  Davis)  writhing  in  the   agonies  of 

eriikrick  of  the  prowling  Wild-Cat,  im-  death,  was  suspended  by  the  neck  from 

fKat  lor  the  nignt — the  chirr !  chirr !  of  the  limb  of  a  tree  which  leaned  very  far 

Ancbve  little  Creeper — the  cracked  gong  over  the  last  bank  of  the  river,    it  was 

^^  distant  Bittern — these  were  the  moving  slowly  up,  risioe  toward  the  limb, 

ate  nd  sonnds  that  gradually  lulled  while  the  rope  grated  narshly  over  the 

ttd  ffiinul  me  into  utter  abstraction —  bark,  and  as  I  stept  forward  I  saw  be- 

^  M  coerae  into  entire  foigetfulness  of  neath    the  hairy  and  haggard  face  of 

^pafposeand  objects  which  had  brought  Black,  lit  with  the  wild  pSxe  of  maniac 

^  a  rmck  oi  their  enchantment     My  ferociQr.    With  set  uncovered  teeth  and 

^nAoa  pace  had  gradually  slackened —  swollen  muscles,  be  was  leaning  back, 

!•  Ikr  aood  of  dreams  was  on  me — and  tugging  with  the  furious  energy  of  mad- 

1  «t  down  npon  the  tnmk  of  a  Mien  ness  at  the  other  end  of  the  rope  by  which 

f>v-   The  unpleasant  realities  of  the  he  was  slo  w\y  hoisting  his  victim.    My 

*)U«Bataial  life  I  was  leading  had  dis-  blood  felt  as  if  it  were  freezing  with  bor- 

rH^  and  in  devious  revelations  the  ror.    My  first  iiapulse  was  to  leap  down 

dt  qI  calm  and  holy  peace  came  the  bank  upon  Black,  and  rescue  the  poor 

^"mA  acy  and  in  the  flashed  quiet  of  wretch,  when  a  band  upon  my  arm  and 

^VA.ike  begniled  Fancy  danced  with  a  voice  arrested  me. 

^  ^••«i}  creatures  to  the  merry  dick  ••  Well  done!   he  has  saved  us  the 

^  ^  Qitaoet,  a  bright^yed  Wood-  trouble  !" 

^^hctvM  aoobdiaff,  as  it  sat  familiarly  It  was  Fitz.    I  was  inexpressibly  re- 

M  Aether  eikd  ofthe  log.  Texas,  battle,  lieved — for  this  terrible  concatenation  of 

^^  Mrtiran*,  Indians,  Davis,  all  were  murder  and  madness  had  almost  shaken 

**  ^afs  that  bad  been  and  were  not,  my  reason  too,  and  I  felt  the  need  of 

*^  ay  hcHt  made  moaic  of  its  bhss-  some  one  near  me  less  deeply  excited 
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than  myself.    Fitz  took  the  matter  with  scarcely  passed  my  lips  before  with   a 

wonderful  sang-froid.  wild  yell  the  creature  sprang  towards  us 

**  I  wonder  how  he  happened  over  with  his  gun- barrel  swung  high  in  the 

this  way,**  he  continued.    "  Never  heard  air.    I  was  nearest  to  him,  and  remember 

of  one  man's  hanging  another  alone  be-  a  blow  like  the  falling  of  a  tree  upon  me, 

fore ! — but  they  say  madmen  have  the  which  crushed  down  the  parry  1  had  at- 

stren^h  of  seven  men  in  them  !"  tempted  with  my  rifle  barrel;  and  as  I 

**  For  God's  sake/*  said  1,  *<  let's  cut  was  reeling  in   the  fall,  a  dark  figure 

him  down ! — it  is  too  dreadful !"  bounding  past  me  from  behind,  a  fiercer 

**  Pshaw  man  !  you're  not  case-hard-  yell,  and  the  struggle  of  many  feet — and 

eued !    it  had  to  be  done — he'd  as  well  darkness  rushed   over  my  senses.     A 

do  it  as  any  one  else !"  Sombrero  full  of  water  dashed  into  my 

The  maniac  had  by  this  time  drawn  the  face  brought  me  to  myself.  Castro,  vrho 
body  up  to  the  limb,  and  bringing  the  end  had  just  administered  this  primitive  but 
of  the  lariat  several  times  arouna  a  small  most  effectual  prescription  for  the  cure  of 
sapling,  he  secured  it  there.  Then  per-  obliviousness,  was  standing  over  me, 
ceiving  us  for  the  first  time,  he  broke  into  grinning  with  pleasure,  though  the  blood 
that  infernal  hideous  laugh  I  had  heard  was  streaming  down  his  for^ead.  HayB 
before,  and  pointing  with  nis  finger  to  the  stood  by  him  bareheaded  and  panting, 
dandling  corpse,  commenced  leaping  and  Fitz  was  reclining  on  the  leaves,  looking 
tossing  his  body  to  and  fro  in  the  strangest  very  pale,  and  evidently  badly  hurt  The 
e3rrations — gnashing  his  teeth — then  maniac,  gnashing  his  teeth  and  howling 
mughing  again,  and  shouting  in  broken  fearfullv,  lay  stretched  upon  his  back, 
sentences  too  incoherently  for  me  to  un-  his  limbs  securely  bound  with  a  lariat. 
derstand.  Suddenly  h^s  mood  seemed  to  His  face  was  wretchedly  disfigured,  fronk 
change.  Observing  us  steadily  for  a  mo-  the  severe  blows  it  had  been  necessary 
ment,  as  we  stood  silently  above  him,  he  to  inflict  before  he  could  be  subdued, 
glanced  quickly  up  at  the  body  and  mut-  Hays  told  me  that  he  and  Castro  had  Ynxn 
tered — ''  They  want  it,  Mary !  Hush  !  following  the  trail  of  Davis,  and  hearing 
hush  honey !  they  shant  !'*  and  slowly  the  strange  noises  Black  was  making, 
crouching  his  body,  his  distended  eyes  had  set  ofTln  the  direction  of  them  at  a 
fixed  on  us  with  that  furtive  burning  run,  and  had  arrived  just  in  time  to  see 
light  in  them  peculiar  to  a  panther  about  me  fall,  and  fortunately  to  save  Fitz.  ^who 
to  spring,  he  crept  cautiously  along  the  had  nobly  forborne  to  shoot  until  it  would 
leaves  on  his  hands  and  knees  towards  have  been  too  late,  for  he  was  stanerin^ 
us,  keeping  the  trunks  of  the  trees  inter-  under  the  tremendous  blows  whidi  the 
posed,  as  thaf  animal  would  have  done  madman  was  dealing  at  him.  I  found 
when  attempting  a  surprise.  Even  Fitz  that  1  was  more  stunned  than  seriously 
was  terrifiea  by  this  strange  manoeuvre,  injured,  and  was  on  my  feet  very  soon ; 
and  with  the  instinct  of  the  backwoods-  the  back  of  my  head  had  been  bleeding 
man  in  all  circumstances  of  danger,  freely,  but  the  hurt  was  not  severe,  u 
cocked  his  rifle.  The  madman  was  drag-  was  now  nearly  dark,  and  Ha3rs  fired  his 
ging  after  him  his  battered  but  heavy  rifle  to  bring  assistance.  We  then  exam- 
gun-banel ;  which  from  the  traces  of  ined  the  scene  of  the  novel  execution,  a 
fresh  blood  I  saw  upon  it,  had  no  doubt  part  of  which  I  had  witnessed.  There 
been  used  first  in  disabling  Davis,  in  the  were  evidences  of  a  desperate  struggle, 
same  way  that  it  was  now  to  be  used  and  on  cutting  down  the  body  of  Davis, 
upon  one  or  both  of  us.  For  the  moment  we  saw  that  he  had  received  several  blo^rs 
I  was  utterly  at  a  loss  what  to  do,  and  of  the  gun^barrel,  which  had  no  doubt 
found  my  hand  involuntarily  dutchinr  partially  disabled  him,  before  even  the 
at  the  triggers  of  my  own  gun,  as  I  desperate  strength  of  the  madman  could 
watched  the  cold,  sly,  concentrated  fero-  have  been  sufllcient  to  run  him  up  anas- 
city  with  which  this  worse  than  wild  sisted.  We  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
beast  was  nearing  us  for  the  deadly  Black,  who  had  shown  symptoms  of  in- 
bound. The  thought  of  shooting  was  sanity  for  some  time  before,  had  been 
only  a  momentary  thing — that  would  be  driven  stark  mad  bv  the  excitement  of 
worse  than  all  the  horrors !  I  whispered  the  affair  with  the  iVkxican  robbers ;  and 
hurriedly  to  Fitz — **  Don't  shoot !  club  having  in  some  way  lost  his  horse  durinfc 
your  gun  for  Heaven's  sake — we  can  the  search  for  Agatone  had  been  wander- 
knock  him  down  !**     The  words  had  ing  about  since  Uirough  the  woods  until 
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.  -  Vroogfat  him  and  Davis  togeth-  Jight  through  the  trees  to  enable  him  to 

and  that  having  heard  Davis'  name  see  with  tolerable  distinctness, 

■dated  with  Agatone's  escape  daring  **  Whai's  the  Kern,"  he  drawled  oat, 

Uf  ft  narrative,  he  had  offered  him  np  to  and  then,  in  the  same  breath,  **  Ye've 

imace  the  ghosts  of  his nraidered  family,  been  stringin  up  that  pole-cat  thar,  have 

Fram  afl  that  had  dropped  from  him,  it  yer  r 

was  eridc&t  the  imafi nation  that  they  «<  Black  did  it,**  said  Hays.    At  this 

*cve  porsaing  him,  damoring  for  ven-  moment  Bill's  eye  fell  upon  the  figure  of 

fMacc  Bight  and  day  that  they  might  be  Black,  which  lay  writhing  to  and  fro  with 

MTtticted  to  go  lo  their  graves  in  peace,  low  moanings  on  the  ground.  He  started 

aid  deiaaged  him.    That  Fitz  and  myself  as  if  a  snake  had  struck  him,  while  his 

iid  saddeoly  appeared  to  his  distempered  eyes  flamed  again.    **  lx>ok  here,  fellers, 

tacy.  eoemies  who  came    to  rob  his  Bill  Johnson  don't  stand  this !"  and  be- 

*  Uarr  *  of  the  victim  he  had  sacrificed  fore  any  one  could  interpose,  or  explain, 

i»  her  resdefls  nianes,  was  clear  enough,  he  had  drawn  a  knife  from  his  belt,  and 

vhea  we  itemembered  what  he  was  mut-  with  one  long  stride  stood  over  Black, 

teag  wbea  he  commenced  so  onexpect-  and  was  rapidly    severing  the  thongs 

wBj  and  vidoosly  to  creep  upon  us.  which  bound  his  limbs. 

Cartio*s  warriors  now  came  galiGU[>inff  **  Bill,  for   Grod's    sake  don't ! — he's 
^     They    reported  to   him  the  fresh  raving  mad — he'll  knock  down  right  and 
Md  (if  a  horse  ridden  at  full  speed,  lead-  left !"  said  Fitz  ranidly,  while  the  party 
■C  iaiD  the  Rancbo  from  this  direction,  scattered  on  all  sides. 
We  were  siiigalarly  puzzled  to  conjee-  <'  Tarnation  !"   roared   Bill,  furiously, 
tsie  vbo  this  horseman  could  poastbly  as  he  assisted  the  madman  to  his  feet ; 
he.    h  eoakl  hardly  be  one  of  Agatone's  *«  Yer  white-livered  younkers !  aint  these 
■CD,  escaped  from  the  frav  of  the  mom-  cow-hide  strings  'nough  to  make  a  man 
ag,  for  we  bad  taken  ail  their  horses,  like   Jim    Black   rarein'    tearin'    mad  ? 
IWy  had  traced  this  rider  back  to  within  Tie  a  Hunter  like  some  chick en-stealin' 
atrirkmdred  yards  of  where  we  were;  sneak  in  the  States,  will  yer?  just  for 
tai  frooi  signa  which  Indians  and  all  ex-  hangin'  a  man,  too  !  Pretty  spot  o*  work  ! 
^aicBced  trailers  read  with  unerring  pre-  got  any  bull-neck  Judges— got  any  wea- 
oasB.  they  were  convinced  that  he  had  zen-faced  lawyers  out  here  to  swindle  a 
fBti  within  two  hoars.   Hearing  Hays'  man's  rights  away,  have  yer  ?  mad,  is  be  ? 
f«,they  had  disonoanted,  and  sent  on  Try  to  serve  Bill  Johnson  so  if  yer  want 
^feBK  oj  their  best  trailers  to  keep  the  to  see  somebody  mad.    Who  done  this ! 
liatk  while  they  came  to  as.     While  we  Knock  down  as  many  as  you  please,  Jim 
w«  diacaaaing  this  corioas  item  of  news  Black — Bill  Johnson's  here,  and  old  Sue." 
v4  pnt  interest  and  eagerness,  a  deep,  i  heard  the   clicking    of   rifle-cocks 
^'    ced  whoop,  from  the  direction  op-  around  me  at  this.     Bill  patted  the  mad- 
to  that  by  which  the  Indians  had  man  heavily  on  the  shoulder  as  he  gave 
, ,  jcted,  annoiuiced  a  new  comer,  and  him  this  last  exhortation  to  avenge  the 
4Mi<fcir  aoaient  the  tall  firure  of  Bill  indignity  which  it  seemed  he  hastily  sup- 
Mmm  mms  seen  indistincUy  through  posed  bad  been  put  upon  bim.    Black, 
^  ittti  twilii^t,  parting  the  brush  M-  who  had  been  standing  in  a  sort  of  stu- 
^  hH  knz  strides.     At  his  heels  came  nor,  was  thoroughly  roused  by  the  friend- 
^  ibae  Indian     trailers.       '*  Hurrah !  !y  blow,  and  glaring  bis  eyes  in  the  face 
hKt  the   oid  Otter-dog — he's  got  the  of  his  old  comrade  Tor  a  moment,  with  a 
■"»'  tbouted  Fitz.  feebly.    "How  is  loud  gutteral  shriek  sprang  suddenly  at 
4  fc.  ^     «  Who*s   that  fellow  on  the  his  throat     Nobody  interfered,  and  now 
•  '   **Got  another  brush  to  show,  the  stern  and  powerful  hunter  exhibited 
•w  "  •*  CoAe,  fork  over  the  news ;"  his  finest  traits.      His  iron  li  ngers  tore 
e:  oai,  old  coon!"  &c,  exclaimed  away  the  frantic  grasp  of  the  madman 
^  snotlier  as  be   strode   into  our  from  his  throat— then  clomng  with  him 
^  tnaging  the  butt  oif  his  rifle  care-  he  clasped  him  in  the  bear-hug  of  those 
^!*-'ftegToand,  be  crossed  bis  hands  long  heavy  arms.     Black  was  a  very 
0"v  :tt  nozzle,  leaned  bis  chin  npon  strong  man  at  any  time,  and  inflamed  as 
<^  c^  while  his  sharp  black  eyes  all  his  energies  now  were  with  the  pre- 
^»ud  laptdly  over  the  scene,  the  rest  tematural  fires  of  maniac  rage,  it  re9Uired 
*^  ^  ^  looked  as  if  it  had  been  cut  the  full  exertion  of  all  the  buf^  strength 
'S  ^m.    The  broad  moon,  which  had  for  which  Bill  was  remarira6/e  to  cope 
■p  KMK  tine,  streamed  in  sufficient  with  him.    We  looked  on  with  intense 
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interest,  for  everybody  present,  like  my-  tions  of  his  life,  reeled  to  one  side  and 
self,  was  uncertain  and  curious  as  to  fell  heavily  to  the  earth.  Not  a  few  long 
whether  Bill's  ind  ignant  and  abrupt  course  breaths  were  drawn  by  those  around  me — 
had  been  the  result  of  sheer  simplicity —  the  majority  of  whom  were  as  much  ter- 
mistaking  the  sense  of  the  expression  rified  as  astonished  at  this  extraordinary 
**  madness,'* — of  a  sagacious  intuition  of  dinouement  of  a  most  remarkable  scene, 
the  treatment  proper  in  such  a  case,  or  All  had  observed  the  mastery  Bill's  eyes 
confidence  in  his  own  resources.  For  had  exhibited  over  this,  to  them,  myste- 
a  minute  or  so  the  figures  of  the  two  men  rious  distemper,  and  some  regarded  it  as 
were  tossed  to  and  fro  in  the  uncertain  a  supernatural  display ;  particularly  Gas- 
light, linked  and  writhing  in  a  stem,  si-  tro  and  his  Indians  who  looked  upon  the 
lent,  and  desperate  struggle.  It  seemed  to  Trapper  with  expressions,  ludicrously 
me  that  Biirs  object  was  to  quell  and  over-  mingled,  of  awe,  humility,  and  afifright 
bear  the  madman  by  the  weight  of  physi-  Bill  had  ordered  water  to  be  brought  from 
cal  superiority  without  hurtin?  him.  I  the  river,  of  which  Black,  who  had  fallen 
shuddered,  when,  as  they  whirled  by  from  excessive  weakness — the  collapse 
elose  to  me,  I  perceived  the  cause  of  the  of  his  long  excitement — drank  with  in- 
ominous  silence  of  the  madman.  His  conceivable  eagerness.  He  seemed  so 
teeth  were  clenched  in  the  shoulder  of  the  subdued,  1  hoped  for  a  moment  that  the 
Trapper,  whose  pale  face  as  it  gleamed  spell  had  passed  from  off  his  soul ;  but 
past  was  rigid  and  calm  as  ever.  A  sud-  there  was  the  same  incoherence  and  wan- 
den  change  came  over  the  aspect  of  the  dering  evident  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to 
combat.  The  two  figures  were  perfectly  speak ;  and  when  any  of  us  came  very 
still  for  a  moment — then  that  of  Black  near  him,  the  same  disposition  to  injure 
gradually  sank  towards  the  ground  us.  Bill  alone  could  control  him — at  a 
I  stepped  close  to  them  and  saw  that  Bill,  single  glance  from  whose  eye  he  became 
by  the  tremendous  power  of  his  hug,  had  humble  again.  I  should  not  have  been 
paralyzed  him  by  pressure  on  the  spine,  particularly  astonished  at  the  simple  fact 
With  his  back  bending  in,  the  grip  of  his  that  Bill's  eyes,  or  the  eyes  of  any  other 
teeth  loosened  as  he  sank  upon  his  knees,  man  of  ^reat  firmness,  should  have  ex- 
At  that  moment,  while  Bill  stooped  over  erted  this  absolute  power  over  a  mad- 
him,  their  eyes  met.  The  two  figures  man — ^for  that  such  a  power  had  long 
seemed  at  once  to  be  frozen  into  a  death-  been  known  to  exist  and  been  used  by 
like  pause,  while  their  eyes  were  riveted  occasional  individuals  in  the  treatment 
upon  each  other.  It  seemed  \a  me  that  and  management  of  lunatics,  I  was  per- 
those  of  Bill  were  emitting  a  keen  and  fectly  aware — but  what  did  surprise  me 
palpable  flame  that  steadily  searched  the  was,  that  this  uncultivated  Trapper,  who 
depths  of  the  brain  beneath  him.  There  had  probably  never  seen  or  heard  of  a 
was  something  terrible  and  ghost-like  in  medical  booK  in  his  life,  and  as  probably 
his  white  stony  face,  lit  with  that  calm  never  saw  a  madman  before,  should  have 
weird  light,  heightened  by  a  broad  fleck  seemed  so  securely  conscious  of  possess- 
of  the  moon's  rays  that  fell  upon  it  ing  this  unusual  power  as  to  have  trusted 
through  an  opening  in  the  trees.  I  could  to  it  calmly  through  a  scene  of  so  much 
scarcely  breathe  with  the  excitementr-  peril.  How,  and  where  could  he  have 
half  of  awe — which  fell  upon  me  as  I  picked  up  this  knowledge,  was  a  ques- 
looked  on  this  intense  scene.  The  glare  tion  I  determined  in  my  own  mind  to 
of  animal  ferocity  rapidly  faded  from  the  have  settled  on  the  first  opportunity.  In 
£Eiscinated  gaze  of  the  madman — the  the  mean  time  arrangements  were  made  to 
spasmodic  contraction  of  his  features  sub-  return  to  the  Colonel's  Rancho.  The 
sided — his  muscles  were  unstrung  from  body  of  Davis  was  thrown  into  the  river; 
their  tension.  Bill,  yet  gazing  steadily  Black  was  mounted  upon  the  horse ^ef  a 
into  his  eyes,  gently  shook  off  his  grasp  Lipan,  the  lariat  of  which  Bill  held  as  he 
ms  he  loosened  his  own  hold,  and  then  led  off  the  party  on  the  return.  Haya, 
straightening  himself,  lifted  him  slowly  Fitz,  and  several  others  of  the  Rangers 
up  with  him  to  his  feet '  Black's  spell-led  who  had  joined  us,  were  discussing 
eyes  still  followed  the  face  of  his  con-  and  accounting  for  the  late  scene  with 
queror  for  an  instant — he  then  drew  the  great  earnestness,  in  their  own  way,  as 
back  of  his  rough  and  gore-encrusted  we  walked  on,  some  vowing  it  was  one 
hand  quickly  across  them,  and,  bursting  thing,  others  another;  but  most  inclined 
into  tears,  with  a  convulsive  sob  that  to  regard  it  with  superstition.  Finding 
seemed  to  be  tearing  up  the  very  founda-  that  no  light  was  to  be  gained  from  them. 
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I^cteiaiaed  tojoiD  Bill,  who  was  inoodi-  longed   to  this   mysterious   fraternitj. 

)r  ftndiog  on  alone,  and  try  whether  I  Without  having  witnessed,  as  yet,  any  of 

cotM  dnv  hito  into  a  comrounicatiTe  hu*  their  feats,  I  had,  under  a  theory  of  my 

■sr.    h  had  occurred  to  me  that  the  own,  heen  disposed  to  classify  them  among 

4tA  bid  been  purely  accidental.    But  the  unexplained  phenomena  of  mesmer- 

tbb  new  I  was  almost  disposed  to  dis-  ism :  which  last  designation  would,  in- 

ad  OQ  mnefflbehng  Bill's  steady  and  deed,  include  all  the  apparent  facts  of 

Bdbodicii  management  from  the  time  he  the  embryo  science.  Bill  had  never  heard 

csi^t  the  madiflan*s  eye.     1  had  oh-  of  mesmerism,  though,  and  the  suspicion 

wntA  a  trait  of  superstition  in  his  own  that  he  had  stumbled  unawares  upon  the 

chancier,  and  was  not  surprised  when  I  existence  of  a  physical  law,  of  the  nature 

iood  him  very  mysterious  and  difficult  of  which,  he,  in  common  with  its  more 

^tptrotch  on  the  sohject.     1  soon  per-  learned  advocates,  was  profoundly  igno- 

oBfdtbat  be  himself  did  not  understand  rant,  had  crossed  my-  mind  more  than 

iu  or^n  of  the  power,  and  it  was  only  once.     It  was  interesting  to  hare  th«s 

i^t  great  deal  of  cross-questioning  and  traced  it  back  to  a  seeming  connection, 

opiag.  that  I  eouM  get  a  hint  of  the  heretofore  unsuspected,  with  influencest 

once  froB  which  he  had  originally  re-  producing   inexplicable   effects  in    two 

cered  the  sunestiou.     It  appeared  from  classes  of  well-known  facts — the  taming 

yht  be  iet  faU,  that  years  ago  in  one  of  of  madmen  and  wild  beasts.    1  had  after- 

^  tipping  expeditions  towards  the  head  wards  the  opportunity  of  examining  this 

vMen  q{  the  Platte,  he  bad  met  with  curious  subject  with  greater  minuteness, 

tbne  M»— two  Americans  and  a  half-  and  satisfying  myself  more  definitely  as 

kned  ladian — whose   sole   occupation  to  the  plausibility  of  my  new  theory, 

vemed  to  be  that  of  catching  mustangs.  We  met  the  Colonel  with  the  Bravo 

7W,  a^r  being  captured,  the  Hsdf-  and  his  party  near  the  Rancho,  returning 

^ned  wotld  render  perfectly  tame  in  a  bootless  from  their  search  pushed  in  an- 

^  boars  so  much  so  that  they  would  other  direction. 

'^.Xem  him  about  the  Prairie,  and  come  The  Colonel's  sagacity  had  also  discov- 

to  ktt  at  bis  call.     A  wolf  was  captured  ered  the  trail  of  the  strange  horseman 

^  ts«ed  in  as  short  a  time,  and  as  ef-  which  had  so  much  puzzled  us,  though 

fc^ailf.    The  Half-breed  had  been  very  the  recollection  of  it  had  been  for  tne 

B^wnoQs  as  to  his  mode  of  proceeding,  time  overcome   by    the    late  incidents. 

^  usovaced  that  he  bewitched  them —  Without  waiting  to  hear  more  of  the  de- 

Hi  adied,  also,- that  he  oouU,  for  a  tails  we  had  to   give  than  the  simple 

'ompeaaation**  commensurate  with  the  intelligence  that  Imvis  had  been  hung  by 

^  of  tbe  iaBportant  secret,  impart  it  to  Black — which  he  seemed  to  consider  a 

«BL  Bill  had  collected  a  very  valuable  matter-of-course    incident — he    insisted 

|ttif^verpelti,and8odeeply  hadhe  upon  Bill's  report  about  Agatone,  and 

ta  alcrfsted  and  impressed,  that  with-  explanation,  if  he  had  any  to  give,  of 

M«f  besitatioQ  be  had  offered  them  the  tracks.    Bill  proceeded  in  his  quaint 

a  odaaf^  for  the  secret    This,  sdter  vernacular  to  inform  us  that  he  had  pro- 

"■e^cBuar,  the  canning  Ualf-bteed  had  ceeded  with  Castro  and  the  Indians  to 

yJ  to --first    binding    Bill  over  to  the  place  in  Big  Bend  Bottom,  where  he 

*ac>T  ^  the  most  fantastic  rites  and  had  first  seen  the  three  men,  of  whom, 

*|OB  oaths.     Under  these  injunctions  the  person  supposed  to  be  Agatone  was 

«  ^oet  bad  been  communicated,  and  riding  behind  one  of  the  others — tbe  Lieu- 

*  ^ne  was  beyond  my  reach.    Bill  tenant  probably — whom  he  shot.    That 

*^  It  had  often  tried  the  '*  spell,"  as  he  here  he  and  Castro  had  taken  their  trail 

^  s  apon  the  wildest  and  most  fero-  again  and    followed  it  Avith  the  most 

^irjaalswith  perfect  success  when  minute  care,  examining  every  tree  near 

■«*icet  them  ••cornered"  long  enough  the  trunk  of  which  it    passed,  to    see 

■'■a Work    That  he  had  been  equaUy  whether  he  had  been  pushed  up  into  it 

■*m!  with  men  who  had  the  "  trem-  to  hide  among  the  long  moss.    Tbe  In- 

"■"^  iriirium  tremens)  upon  them  after  dians  were  spread  out  on  every  side  to 

^'Pt  I  imi  often  heard  of  these  •'  wild  look  for  the  traces  of  his  footsteps,  so 

"•tssefa,"  as  they  are  called,  and  felt  that  every  square  yard  of  the  ground  for 

^'^'^^■ity  with  regard  to  them.    It  some  distance  on  both  sides  of  the  tiuil 

■t:  M  «  \a^  to  the  interest  I  already  had  been  carefully  examined  up  to  the 

^  ^  the  thanaeter  of  my  long-sided  point  where  he,  by  cutting  across,  had 

^^^  tbe  Trapper,  to  find  that  no  be-  intercepted  the  horsemen,  and  seen,  to 
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his  astonishment,  that  the  man  riding  and  swnng  off,  then  eased  hir 

behind  had   disappeared.    Here  Castro  the  limb  and  hid  in  the  moss  ! 

had  taken  Davis'   trail,  which  he  fol-  "  Hurrah !  by  jingo,  that 

lowed  in  to  the  JEUncho,  as   we  have  Crockett  I"    «*Good?  Agate  r 

detailed.    His  Indians  he  had  sent  back  "  He's  a  keener!"  were  me  e.^ 

to  beat  the  woods  in  every  direction  which    here    interrupted     B 

again,   with    no    better   success    than  tive. 

before.  The  Rangers  were  too  naucl 

*«  Arter  the  red-skins  war  gone,"  said  men  themselves  not  to  app 

Bill,  **  I  squats  upon  er  old  log — for,  boys,  admire  heartily  so  dexterous 

I  tell  you  fiill  Johnson  were  clean  dumb-  this,  though  played  by  an  enc 

foundered !    This  Agatone's  gittin'  away  own  discomfiture. 

BO  cute  tuck  the  shine  out  er  anything  *<  Then  he  must  have  lai( 

I  know'd.    Thinks  i,  whar  is  the  little  there,  that  you  nor  the  Indian 

weasel  got  to  ?    He  cant*ve  flewed,  sure  him.  Bill .'" 

enough.    Then  1  thunk  of  that  half-an'-  «  Yes,  thar  war  a  heap  e 

hsdf  skunk  an'  wildcat  Davis ! — ^what  ther  tree — ye  might  er  walki 

could  er  brought  him  out  here  ?  He  come  bcur  all  day  and  not  seed  him  I 

fer  sumphin  sure  !     I  ups  upon  my  pe^  **  He  must  have  staid  ther 

an  made  er  bee-line  for  the  place  whar  his  too,  until  the  Indians  came  a\v 

trail  come  in  to  jine  Agatone's.  I  tuck  on  would  have  found  his  track  ?*' 

it  and  foUered  it  backwards  er  long  time  «*  The  cunnin*  little  rascal  h 

round-er-boutin'  an'  twistifyin'  as  if  he  kept  dark  'till  they  were  all  ^ 

war  lookin  for  sumphin.     It  brung  me  at  he  come   down  and  skootec: 

last,  'way  'round  the  Bottom  to  a  chaparal,  horse." 

jest  in  the  direction  they  were  makm'  for  ««  Yes,  the  infernal  old  bn^ 

when    Agatone    sloped    so    surprisin'.  out  thar  with  a  fresh  horse  lo 

What  der  ye  think,  boys !    I  found  a  the  news  that  we  were  comi 

place  tramped  whar  a  horse  had  been  look  for  him,  that's  how  it  v 

standin'  hitched  since  daybreak,  maybe,  tered  the  Colonel, 

till  jest  er  little  before.  If  I'd  eronly  been  «*  But  how,"  suggested  1,  " 

a  leetle  sooner,  I'd  er  had  him !    I  found  have  got  the  news  that  his 

his  fresh  tracks  on  the  ground,  an'  whar  been  wounded  by  your  shot  th 

the  horse  had  dunged  when  be  started.  **  He  must  have  had  some  fei 

It  war  warm.    Maybe';  I  didn't  tare  my  him,  and  left  them  outside  th< 

wool  and  cuss  a  little !    He  war  off—  one  of  them,  you  know,  shot 

twarnt  worth  while  ter  sweat     I  tuck  the  log.    The   others,  I  exji 

the  back  track  of  his  little  boots  that  war  waiting  for  him  out,  and  he  ^ 

plain  enough,  and  may  I  be  catawam-  them  back  to  tell  her  that  nig! 

passed,  boys,  but  he'd  been  hid  in  the  was  to  leave  the  horse  at  the 

moss  up  one  er  them  live  oaks  Td  looked  but  having  the  news  about  us, 

up  inter  twenty  times  ter-day."  went  to  look  for  him  in  the 

«  But  how  the  deuce  did  he  get  thar,  that's  what  made  his  trail  so 

Bill?  you  said  you  looked  up  all  the  bouting,  as  Bill  says !" 

trees,"  said  Fitz,  breathlessly.  «*  That  war  ther  way  it  comi 

«« Ah  !  that  war  the  cunninest  trick  that  "But,  Bill,  you  followed  tl 

ever  er  yallcr  belly  war   up  ter  vet.  Agatone's  horse  up,  did'nt  you 

Them  fellers  war  up  ter  trailin' — they  "For  sartain  I  did!    I  wen 

know'd  they  had  a  trailer  arter  *em  too.  the  chaparal,  tuck  it,  and  war 

I  told  yer  we  did  look  up  all  the  trees  up  close  when  I  hem  the  rUU 

whar  the  trail  led  close  ter.    Thar  war  a  here  fired.  Then  I  cura'd  jam  ag:i 

ffrape  vine,  the  bigness  er  my  wrist,  three  red- skins,  who  war follerui 

nangin'  down  er  little  way  frum  er  limb  wards." 

twentyfeet  out  frum  ther  body  of  the  tree.  "So  he's  housed.  Colonel, 

It  war  pretty  high  up,  too ;  a  man  sittin'  snug  enough  for  to-night,"  said 

on  er  horse  couldn't  er  reached  it.     The  "Yes,"  growled  he,  "  snug  < 

little  monkey  must  er  stood  up  on  ther  1  don't  burn  him  out  before 

horse's  back  behind  the  feller  I  shot,  and  He  slipped  in  just  before  Davif  £^ 

while  the  horse  war  goin'  at  a  gallop —  1  expect,  and  that  in  the  broad 

for  the  tracks  wam't  broke,  I  look'd  out  too.     He  won't  get  out  again  so 

sharp  for  that — he  grab'd  the  grape  vine  I'm  mistaken." 
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*«0it  wbefc  wu  Black  all  this  time  ?**  too  inferaallj  rich  not  to  he  reveled  in 

aiked  ( of  Bill  as  he  was  turning  off.  b^  these  chivalrie  pioneers  of  the  bles- 

**  He  tack  off  through  ther  woods  soon  sings  of  civilization  and  free  institutions ! 

»  we  left  3rer  at  the  mrd ;  did'nt  see  him  What  were  Mexican  women  and  children 

tmj  won  *till  I  com*d  whar  these  green  bom  for  but  to  sdlford  them  the  amusement 

jnoveken  had  been  insultin'  his  arms  of  seeing  them  roast.    This  cool  diabolic- 

with  ther  dirty  strings  r  ism,  though  it  could  not  fail,  under  any  cir- 

Nohody  who  heard  the  last  speech  of  cumstances,  to  shock  me,  yet  had  at  least 

the  €010061*8  suspected  him,  even  remote-  the  merit  of  novelty — it  was  anomalous 

fy.of  joking  io  the  threats  he  let  fall.     He  in  my  experience  of  life,  and,  so  far  as 

M  appeared  so  moodfly  absorbed  since  curiosity  went,  attractive.    Opposition  I 

it  had  been  made  evident  that  his  enemy  knew  would  avail  nothing,  and  merely 

WIS  near  him — almost  within  his  reach  subject  me  to  suspicion  and  personal  dan- 

~with  only  wooden  walls  interposed  be-  ger ;  besides,  the  companionship  of  peril 

tweea  them — that  it  was  hard  tor  those  which  I  had  voluntarily  offered  to  share 

who  knew  him  best  to  conjecture  what  his  with  them  left  me  no  choice  but  to  see 

Hfly  and  desperate  hate  might  not  do  them  through.    My  probable  compunc- 

klore  morning.    That  he  was  fiercely  tions  and  whatever  of  humanity  I  had 

^Btonsined     this    night    should     settle  left  on  hand  ought  to  have  been  looked  to 

Che  h>Dg  aoeonnt  between  Agatone  and  before  I  had  placed  myself  in  such  rela- 

himwilf  at  whatever  risk,  soon  became  tions.    As  it  was,  I  made  the  most  of  a 

dev  enough.     He  went  aside  with  Bill  bad   move,  and  endeavored  to  look  for- 

aai  HijB  and  held  a  long  consultation,  ward  to  the  anticipated    '*  barbecue   of 

We,  m  the  mean  time,  despatched  a  hasty  Yellow  Bellies*'  as  some  one  jocosely 

wtmL      They  then  came   forward  and  called    it,  vrith  as  vividly   pleasurable 

joined  us      After  all  were  through,  the  sensations  as  I  could  summon.      The 

Cobael  picked  np  six-shooter  and  seemed  fact  unquestionably  was,  that  this  Rancho 

to  be  examining  it  attentively,  then  raised  had  long  been  the  greatest  nuisance  of 

liK  head  suddenly  as  if  a  new  thought  this  frontier.    Pretending  to  be  friendly 

W  fltmck  him.  to  the  Texans,  the  old  Senora  Cavillo  had 

**  Boys,**  said  he,  grinning  hideously,  secretly  aided  and  encouraged  the  worst 

*Whst  do  jon  say  to  a  whole-hog  out-  of  the  border  depredators,  and  the  storm 

ad-oot  frolic  to-night  ?^    ^  of  vengeance  for  several  years  had  been 

**  hB  for  it,"  said  one.  muttering  upon  her  horizon.    The  Tex- 

*  Ym  thar  l"  said  Texas.    <*  What  is  ans  had  been  too  few  in  this  region  for 

I,  CoUmd  T*  some  time  to  attempt  her  destruction,  and 

**  Fdlers,  we  must  have  Agatone  any  now  that  a  number — possibly  sufficient — 

W  r  had  been  brougbttogether,  and  that  under 

'In  eoorse — but  how  .*"  circumstances  of  so  much  immediate  ex- 

*Wcll,   we  can  stampede  the  sheep-  asperation  against  her,  there  was  no  tell- 

|B-foa  know  that's  outside  the  gate ;  ing  what  might  be  the  result  of  this 

k  tbey^  be  fools  enough  to  come  night's  work.    I  had,  unconsciously  per- 

we  can  make  a  rush  at  the  gate  haps,  assimilated  very  much,  in  my  leel- 

*  ings  towards  the  Mexicans,  with  the  tone 

She's  too  sharp  for  that,  Coiond  f"  of  those  around  me,  and  that  was  charac- 

Wjch  a  rasping  chuckle  and  vicious  terized  by  the  mostdeadly  and  unutterable 

~ '      ;  leer    he  merely  said,  as  he  scorn.    The  two  races  in  this  country 

••  I  smell  something  burning —  have  no  sympathy  in  common  but  that  of 

idktf  will !"  hatred — on  tne  one  side  the  malignant 

*Bi!  thafs  the  game!     Sheil  bum  assassin  hate  of  coward  and  conscious 

^' von*!  she  CokmdT*  was  said  hj  inferiority-*on  the  other,  the  con tempt- 

as  they  all  rose  to  get  their  uous  exterminating  hate  of  domineering 

without  another    syflable   of  brutality — secure  in  superior  enerB;ies,  and 

upon  this  monstrous  nroposi-  asdestituteof  magnanimity  as  it  is  grasp- 

^*J^  considered  as  called  for  b^  these  ing.  This  scorn  is  a  very  convenient  sen- 

■*fc<itfact  personages.    The  idea  of  timent,  by  the  way,  too  often  assumed  by 

"R4r  fire  to  the  houses  of  three  or  four  natures  having  in  them  generous  suscep- 

^M  vBotfending  human  beings,  that  Abilities,  as  the  readiest  mitigation,  and 

Ik  ztaae  hale  of  three  or  four  men  might  higher  name  for  any  harsh  outbreak  of 

^  pinfiel   with  the  prospect  of  any  licentious  passion  upon  inferiors.    It  is 

dL  iadiachminate  slaughter  was  hard  for  warlike  men  to  display  chivalry 
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towards  an  ignoble  foe — ordinarily  cour-   few  days  J  judge  what  the  years  of  such  a 
tesy  calls  forth  courtesy,  and  so  with  its    life  most  have  been ! 
opposite.    It  is  thus  on  this  frontier,  that       Black,  who  might  hare  been  a  serioiis 
where  true  bravery  exists  still,  it  has    and  unmanageable  incumbrance  to  a  de- 
most  frequently  de^nerated  into  a  fierce    sign  requiring  great  secrecy,  had  fortu- 
relentlessness,    while    mere    cut-throat    nately  fallen  asleep,  after  devouring,  like 
ferocity  is  as  frequently  mistaken  for  the    a  famished  wild  beast,  an  enormous  meal, 
nobler  virtue.    There  is  little  call  for  the    We  set  off  in  silence  for  the  Raneho,  ac- 
higher  traits  of  the  civilized  soldier,  and    companied  by  Castro  and  his  warriors  on 
they  are  as  little  known  as  valued.  From    foot.    The^  were  sent  ahead  with  orders 
the  observation  of  such  facts,  I,  as  well,    to  seize,  without  noise,  any  straggler  they 
strongly  incline  to  doubt,  whether — with    might  find,  to  prevent  the  alarm  being 
all  ;the  parade  that  has  been  so  popular    given.    The  moon  was  out  very  bright, 
with  regard  to  the  prodigies  of  Texan    but  her  rays  penetrated  feebly  beneath 
valor — that  population  would  prove  equal    the  dense  umbrage  of  the  forest  as  we 
to  our  «  corn-stalk  militia"  upon  an  equal    approached   the  log-bridge  of  which   I 
field  against  an  equal  foe.     They  may    have  spoken.    We  had  nearly  reached 
very  well  a£ford  to  fi^ht  Mexicans  five  to    this  difficult  passage,  when  a  sudden 
one — as  the  boast  is — when  not  more    commotion  among  the  Indians  announced 
than  one  in  that  five  can  fire  his  gun  with-    that  something  had  happened.     There 
out  ^shutting  his  eyes ;  besides,  the  yet    was  a  scattering,  crashing  and  scramhlin^ 
more  important  fjeict  is,  that  the  social    through  the  thickets  for  a  moment-— « 
virtues  of  which  the  Texans  have  no    stified  crv — and  they  came  out  dragging 
over-plus  to  boast,  art  the  truest  and    among  them  a  prisoner.    Who  should  it 
most  certain  incentives  of  heroism.    The    be,  trembling  in  a  mortal  panic,  but  Mas- 
best  soldiers  are  the  best  sons,  and  fathers,    ter  Antone,  whose  unaccountable  disaf^ 
and  citizens.     They  have  desperadoes    pearance  since  the  capture  of  Davis  had 
enough,  such  as  these  men  were,  who    since  been  frequently  commented  upon  in 
feared  neither  God  nor  man,  it  would    no  mincing  terms.     Indeed,  every  one 
seem ;  but  desperadoes  are  not  always    suspected  him  of  too  warm  a  S3rmpath3r 
the  surest  soldiers — they  are  ever  liable    for  the  traitor,  and  friendship  for  the  old 
to  being  panic-stricken  when  attacked  on    Senora  ;  and  threats  had  been  let  fall 
the  bhnd  side,  or  when  called  upon  to  meet    which  now,  it  appeared,  were  to  he  exe- 
danger  in  any  unsuspected  or  unusual    cuted.   I  saw  there  would  be  little  chance 
way.     These  are  general  observations    for  him  when  Castro  reported  that  he 
which  apply  to  a  population  in  which  too    had  heard  him  or  some  one  else  run  from 
many  of  the  extremes  meet  for  anything    a  thicket  close  to  the  Colonel's  Rancho» 
very  consistent  to  be  looked  for.    The    when  we  came  out,  and,  suspecting  he 
tmm  is,  I  was  gradually  becoming  Texan    would  make  for  the  log,  had  intercepted 
myself,  under  the  rapid  process  of  *<  case-    him.    This  placed  Sir  Braggadocio  under 
hardening"  to  whicn  these  men  around    the   unpleasant   imputation   of  having 
me  bad  been  in  turn  subjected  ;  and  that    added  the  character  of  spy  to  his  many 
the  incrustation  of  habit  was  insensibly    salient  qualities.    The  jnrojposition  was 
forming  over  the  moral  sense,  I  became    made  instanter  to  swin^  him  up  to  the 
occasionally  aware  at  such  times  as  this,    nearest  limb.    The  Indians,  first  binding 
when  I  found  myself  so  readily  sophisti-    his  mouth  to  keep  him  quiet,  proceeded 
catin^--«)     easily     reconciled — tnou^h    to  halter  him.    I  had  seen  enough  of 
conditions     absolutely     horrifying    in    such  murders  for  one  day,  and  was  un* 
themselves  were  presented.    This  con-    willing;  to  see  this  harmless  wretch  loee 
sciousness  would    make  me  extremely    his  life  so  unceremoniously ;  though  I 
restless  then,  and  even  the  recollection    saw  as  well  that  the  men  were  too 
of  it  now  makes  me  perhaps  so  sple-    fiercely   roused  to   be  entirely  diverted 
nettcaDy   uncharitable     towards     these    from  their  purpose  of  vengeance.    I  pro- 
men.      The  hate    engendered   through    posed  that  we  should  throw  him  off  the 
years  of  mutual  wrongs  had  not  yet  in    log  into  the  river,  tighten  and  secure  the 
my  case  been  kindled  into  a  fierce  de-    rope  just  sufficiently  to  keep  his  head 
vouring  flame  which  made  a  hell  at  the    above  water,  and  leave  him  there  to 
heart  and  madness  in  the  brain ;  yet  this    drown  at  his  leisure — intending  myself 
had  been  so  with  them,  and  with  conse-    to  come  back  and  release  him  so  soon  as 
quences  such  as  I  have  described,  and    I  could  get  away  from  the  party.    The 
soall  proceed  to  show,  occurring  vnihin  a    novelty  of  this  proposition  won  for  it 
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SQccess;  mod  with  low  hearty  chacklings  sounded  near  me,  suspended  my  steps. 

o(  laughter,  which  could  hardly  be  re-  As  I  turned,  a  figure,  emerging  from  the 

strained  from  bursting  into  shouts,  they  loose  sand  in  which  it  had  been  coTered, 

dne^d  the  miserable  rascal  to  the  log,  sprang  up,  and  showed  me  the  cunning, 

and,  after  securely  swathing  his  mouth,  elfish  face  of  the  boy  John.    He  came 

plainped  him  off  into  the  water.    Hays,  close  to  me,  and  peering  up  into  my  face 

who  onderstood  my  motive,  assisted  me  with  a  saucy  leer,  he  whispered,  **  Ha ! 

with  great  zeal  in  adjusting  the  rope,  ha !  ye'r  gwine  to  help  him  worry  the  old 

The  lapidity  of  the  stream  soon  brought  cat  some  to-night — is  ye  f"    The  first 

him  up  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  at  thought  which  crossed  my  mind  on  see- 

fsll  length,  below  the  log.     There  we  ing  me  boy — excited  and  anxious  as  I 

left  him  stretcbed — ^his  hands  clenched  felt  for  the  life  of  Antone,  who  mi^ht 

desperately  on  the  rope,  to  prevent  it  give  out  any  minute — was  not  surpnse 

tightening  to  sufibcation  around  his  throat  mat  he  should  be  in  such  a  place  and  so 

--playing  to  and  fro,  like  a  hooked  trout  concealed,  but  that  he  was  the  very 

08  the  current,  the  violence  of  which  person    to  be    sent  to   saVe  the    poor 

would  now  and  then  take  him  clear  under  lellow.    His  size  and  dexterity  would 

soddeniy,  to  bob  up  again  as  quickly —  enable    him   to    reach    the   log   much 

ft  rather  funny,  but  not  very  dangerous  sooner  than  I  could,  without  the  fear 

Medicament,  so  long  as  the  strength  of  of  giving  the  alarm.     So  catching  him 

lis  aims  lasted.    The  knave  fully  de-  by  the  arm,  I  drew  him  with  me  to 

Hnred  the  punishment,  severe  as  it  was,  a  more  shaded  place,  slipped  a  piece  of 

ftid  we  left  him  to  the  darkness  and  the  money  into  his  hand,  and  hastily  explain- 

ininite  agonies  of  such  suspense !    All  ing  the  circumstances,  promised  him  more 

bat  Hays  and  myself  expected  him  to  money  if  he  would  go  and  extricate  An- 

drown  of  course,  which  would  be  inevi-  tone  quickly  as  possible.    He  heard  me 

table 80  soon  as  his  arms  gave  out;  and  through,  and  at  my  urgency  bounded  off 

the  diabolical  ingenuity  of  such  a  mode  rapidly,  saying — **  Never  mind !  I'll  fix 

of  tormring  to  death  g^ed  me  great  ap-  him  for  ye,  boss !"    It  was  not  until  the 

piaase,  and  entirely  leinstated  me  in  the  creature  was  out  of  sight,  that  I  thought 

eonidaice  of  the  Colonel,  which  had  of  the  strange,  vicious  significancy  of 

been  greatly  shaken  by  my  officious  Au-  the  look  with  which  that  promise  had 

naaty  on  a  former  occasion.    I  was  now  been  made.    1  had  been  too  greatly  flur- 

proQounced  worthy  of  Texas  ! !    When  ried  to  think  of  or  observe  anything  but 

we  were  all  over  the  log  the  Colonel  pro-  the  getting  him  off  in  time — for  Antone 

ended  to  explain  more  fully  the  plan  of  had  now  been  in  the  water  half  an  hour, 

opention  determined  upon,  and  naving  and  there  was  no  moment  to  be  lost.    I 

Msi^ed  each  one   his  post,  we  com-  now  instantly  associated  that  peculiar 

aoced  approaching  the  Rancho  with  look  with  a  fact  1  had  heard  the  Texan 

t^ precaution  necessary  to  insure  against  laughing  about — namely,  that  while  we 

prjtg  the  alarm.    The  time  for  making  were  gone  to  Bexar  after  the  Rangers, 

*c^t  demonstrations  was  fixed  for  mid-  Antone  had  accused  John  to  the  Colonel 

>?ht;  until  then  we  were  to  occupy  se-  of  stealing  from  his  pork  barrel — ^which, 

fvitely  certain  locations  which  brought  it  will  be  remembered,  was  the  truth — 

(^  fide  of  the  Rancho  under  the  eye  and  that  this,  together  with  other  causes 

<^  sooe  one,  so  that  Agatone  might  be  of  exasperation,  had  gained  for  John  a 

fnled  in  any  attempt  to  escape  prema-  most  brutally  severe  beating  at  the  hands 

tMtly.    We  were  tnen  to  draw  up  in  of  the  Colonel ;    recollecting,  too,  the 

tvo  detachments  near  the  great  gate  on  boy*s  reputation  for  malignancy,  it  at 

CKh  side,  and  wait  the  result  of  the  in-  once  flashed  upon  me  that  he  intended  to 

^odcd  manoeuvre.    The  position  assigned  make  this  the  opportunity  of  a  veneeance, 

*e  was  on  the  river  bank,  near  some  the  extent  of  wnich  it  would  be  hard  to 

^  oBtade  the  picketing.     I  was  re-  conjecture.    I  set  off  on  the  moment  at 

I«t4it  this  chance,  for  it  gave  me  the  my  best  speed,  to  counteract,  if  possible, 

^^W'^'tanity  I  desired  of  creeping  back  what  might  be  the  consequences  of  my  in - 

^  wcuing  Antone.     1  waited  until  the  considerate  haste.  My  progress  was  slow 

**»»  ^ho  were  cautiously  moving  off  enough — for  to  prevent  discovery  it  was 

^  tbeir  different  posts,  had  all  disap-  necessary  to  creep  close  under  the  bank 

IJ"wd.    I  then    slid   lower  down  the  next  to  the  water's  edge — and  my  hurry 

w.  and  was  starting  off  noiselessly  and  impatience  did  not  improve  the  ra- 

niet  its  riadow,  when  a  faint  **  whist!**  pidity  of  my  progress.    Now  slipping 
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down  the  crumbling  bank  into  the  water  ready  almost  bursting  from  their 

— then  wading  through  the  slush  and  as  they  were  upturned  in  the  spt 

mire  until   I  could  drag  myself  out  by  a  mute  imploring  agony.     I    had 

bush,  I  succeeded  at  last  m  reaching  a  mean  time  been  approaching  hi 

point  near  the  log,  where  I  could  safely  served,  and  at  this  moment  etc 

ascend  among  the  trees  on  to  firm  ground,  him,  and  saw  that  the  pain  cause 

I  paused  a  minute  to  listen,  and  could  last  savage  expedient  had  compe 

distinguish  the  sound  of  heavy  splash-  to  quit  his  hold  upon  the  rope,  a 

ing  and  stru^les  in  the  water,  and  a  sub-  instant  it  had  tightened  upon  hii 

dued  gpitturai  noise  like  smothered  laugh-  £nraged  beyond  all  restraint  at  1 

ter,  and  now  and  then  a  plunge  as  of  cious  and  unparalleled    deviltry 

some  object  falling.    I  stepped  noiseless-  young  murderer,  I,  withgnt  any 

ly  forward  to  where  I  could  command  a  or  consideration,  struck   him   a 

view  of  the  log.    The  figure  of  the  boy  blow  which  knocked  him  oflTthe 

lay  crouched  on  the  middle  of  the  bridge ;  the  swift  stream  instantly  swept 

OMerving  hi  in  a  moment,  I  saw  that  he  of  sight.    I  then  laid  my  gun  on 

was  holding  on  with  his  feet  and  one  and  cutting  loose  the  rope,  with 

hand,  while  with  the  other  he  was  thrust-  in  my  hand  sprang  off  into  the  \^ 

ing  a  lone  pole  violently  down  at  the  was  a  good  swimmer,  and  seix 

hands  and  head  of  the  wretched  Antone,  body  of  Antone  made  for  the  ban] 

evidently  with  the  hope  of  breaking  his  force  of  the  current  swept  me 

despairinfl^  grasp  of  the  rope,  or  thrusting  long  distance,  and,  encumbered  aj 

his  head  beneath  the  water.     He  accom-  I  should  hardly  have  succeeded  it 

panied  every  blow  with  a  hissing  laugh  ing  the  shore  with  my  burden,  b 

and  some  such  exclamations  as — «  It's  the  favorable  accident  of  my  beinj 

me !  It's  John ! — he !  he !    I  telled  ye  so  in  reach  of  the  twigs  of  a  tree 

— said  I'd  fix  you— cussed  Yaller  Belly  !  leaned  far  over  the  current,  allo\) 

he !  he !    Let  go  will  ye,  honey !    Tell  to  drag  myself  and  it  out  with  gr 

old  Red-Head  on  John  agin  ?    I'll  spile  ficuity.    Loosening  the  rope,  and 

them  blinkers  for  ye !  yah !  yah  !  ha !  open  his  shirt,  I  found  to  my  reli 

ha !" — and  the  little  fiend  eased  himself  the  heart  still  fluttered  faintly — am 

up  on  the  log  to  indulge  a  heartier  burst  I  tore  the  bandage  from  his  mou 

01  merriment  at  his  success  in  having  water  poured  forth  copiously, 
struck  one  of  the  eyes  of  the  victim,  al- 
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"Where  Faith  so  deep  a  root  could  find. 
Faith,  which  both  love  and  life  could  save. 

And  keep  the  first,  in  age  still  fond, 
Tnos  blossoming  this  sic^  the  grave 

In  steadfast  trust  of  fruit  beyond.'* 

VixaofFhith, 

"  He  can  still  drink  in 
The  unshadowed  spiendors  of  the  universe, 

And  fill  glen,  wood  and  mountain  with  the  bright 
And  glonous  visions  poured  from  the  deep  home 
Of  a£  immortal  mind." 

Boyhood  Recollections. 

Sunset  is  on  the  dial :  and  1  know 
My  hands  are  feeble  and  my  head  is  white 
With  many  snows,  and  in  my  dim  old  eyes 
Light  plays  the  miser  with  a  frugal  care. 
And  soon  the  curtain  drops :  But  st'dl  I  know. 
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The  Son]  in  sceptred  majesty  of  will 
Leayes  not  the  royal  dais. 

The  ancient  Winds 
Still  chant  aronnd  me  all  the  solemn  themes 
I  learned  when  yonng ;  and  in  the  hollow  flower 
I  hear  the  murmur  left  there  hy  the  bee ; 
And  I'ubilant  Rivers  laugh  and  clap  their  hands 
Amid  the  leaning  Hills  that  nurse  them  there ; 
And  far  away  I  see  the  Eagles  float 
Along  the  gray  tops  of  the  billowy  Woods 
like  ships  that  go  triumphing  on  the  waves : 
And  over  all  the  Sun  towers  steadily 
Beside  his  flaming  altar,  and  beholds. 
As  he  beheld  through  many  centuries  gone, 
The  holocausts  of  li^ht  roll  up  to  God ; 
And  when  the  Evening  walks  the  western  land, 
1  know  that  Mazzaroth  will  sit  and  sing 
Within  his  azure  house ;  and  I  shall  hear 
Around  the  pathways  of  the  dim  Abyss 
The  deep  low  thunder  of  those  sphered  wheels 
Which  He,  the  Ancient  One  of  Days,  in  right 
Of  soveran  godship  strode,  some  ages  back : 
And  still  the  play,  a  venerable  play-^^ 
World  wide — of  this  humanity  goes  on,\ 
Still  dark  the  plot,  the  issues  unperceived. 
So,  with  all  things  thus  filling  every  sense, 
The  Soul,  in  sceptred  majesty  of  will. 
Sits  on  her  royal  dais,  and  wears  her  crown. 
Then  why  should  I — whose  thoughts  were  shaken  down 
On  all  the  Isles  and  blossomed  for  their  sons — 
My  office  jrield,  and  let  the  general  Hymn  , 

Unheeded  harmonize  the  jangline  space  ? 
By  action  only  doth  Creation  hold 
Her  charter — and,  that  gone,  the  worlds  are  dead. 
TiB  not  in  souls  which  woiild  the  Noblest  find. 
To  rest  contentedly  upon  old  wreaths ; 
For  voices  shout  from  all  the  moving  Stars 
That  trouble  idle  Space—-"  On  !  On  !  Still  On  I''— 
And  all  the  Deeps,  whose  slumberous  eyes  were  smit 
By  busy  Godhead  into  blazing  suns, 
Join  in  the  choral  summons — "  On  I  Still  On  !" 
I  will  not  rest  and  unmelodious  die ; 
But  with  my  full  wreath  on  these  thin,  white  hairs. 
And  rhythmic  lips,  and  vision  kindling  up, 
March  through  the  Silent  Halls,  and  bravely  pass 
Right  on  into  the  Land  that  lies  beyond. 
There  they  jny  Brother-Bards — this  *  with  a  soul 
As  large  as  peopled  worlds  which  it  would  bless  ; 
And  tl^t,t  a  wond'rous  Dream  whose  lustrous  wings 
Winnoweid  the  dull  Earth's  sea  of  sleep  to  life 
And  sun-bright  motion — those  majestic  Bards 
Who  went  before,  quiring  their  holy  hymns, 
Watch  for  my  coming  on  the  misty  hills. 

II. 

But  what  the  burden  of  that  latest  song 
Will  be,  as  yet  I  know  not — ^nor  the  rhythm 

*  Southey  and  f  Coleridge. 
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That  shall  go  beating  with  her  silver  feet 
The  sounding  aisles  of  thought :  But  this  I  hope, 
A  listening  world  will  hear  that  latest  song, 
And  seat  it  near  the  fireside  of  its  heart 
Forevermore,  and  by  the  embers*  light 
Look  fondly  on  its  face  as  men  of  old 
Looked  on  the  faces  of  the  angel  guests 
Who  tarried  sometimes  in  their  pastoral  homes: 
For  this  last  hymn  shall  wear  a  holiest  smile. 
Befitting  well  the  time  and  circumstance. 

III. 

Most  haply  I  shall  sing  some  simple  words. 
Rich  with  the  wealth  Experience  gives  to  Time — 
An  antique  tale  of  beauty  and  of  tears : 
Or  I  may  wander  in  my  thought  afar 
Where  men  have  built  their  homes  in  forests  vast, 
And  see  the  Atlantic  rest  bis  weary  feet 
And  lift  his  large  blue  eyes  on  other  stars; 
Or  hear  the  Sire  of  many  Waters/  hoarse 
With  counting  centuries,  and  rolling  on 
Through  the  eternal  night  of  silent  woods, 
Whose  huge  trunks  sentinel  a  thousand  leagues, 
His  deep  liCKation  to  the  waiting  seas : 
Then  would  I  join  the  choral  preludes  swelling 
Between  the  wondr*ous  acts  of  that  great  play 
Which  Time  is  promptins"  in  another  sphere  : 
Or  I  may  wander  in  my  thought  afar 
^  'Mid  ruins  my  of  columns  overthrown — 

When  populous  Towns  went  rocking  to  and  fro 
*  Wildly  upon  the  troubled  Earth's  unrest, 

Like  ^reat  armadas  on  the  roused  seas — 
And  lift  up  then  a  song  of  solemn  march 
Amid  the  glorious  temples  crumbling  there — 
The  beautiful  records  of  a  world  which  was. 
Majestic  types  of  what  a  world  must  be : 
Or  I  may  turn  to  themes  that  have  no  touch 
Of  sorrow  in  them,  piloted  by  joy — 
And  lift  the  burial  stone  from  shrouded  years. 
And  hear  the  laugh  of  youth  clear  ringing  out, 
Or  feel  azain  a  sweet  religious  awe. 
Such  as  I  felt  when  floated  holy  chimes 
In  boyhood's  ear,  and  such  as  stern  men  feel 
When  passing  by  cathedral  doors  they  hear 
A  dim-rememhered  psalm  roll  softly  out 
And  fill  their  eyes  with  tears,  they  know  not  why : 
Then  I  shall  sing  of  children  blooming  o'er 
The  desolate  wide  heath  of  Life,  like  nowere 
Which  daring  men  had  stolen  from  Paradise, 
When  near  its  gate  the  wearied  Cherub  slept 
And  dreamed  of  Heaven. — Or  to  some  pastoral  vale 
Shall  pass  my  trembling  feet     There  shaU  I  lift 
To  Nature,  loved  in  all  her  many  moods, 
A  chant  sublimely  earnest.    I  shall  tell 
To  all  the  tribes  with  what  a  stately  step 
She  walks  the  silent  Wilderness  of  Air, 
Which  always  puts  its  starry  foliage  on 
At  her  serene  approach,  or  in  her  lap 

•The 
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Scittera  its  harvest- wealth  of  golden  suns : 

And  many  a  Brook  shall  murmur  in  my  verseT] 

And  many  an  Ocean  join  bis  cloudy  bass  ;         \ 

And  many  a  Volcan  shake  his  flaming  mane  ; 

And  many  a  Mountain  tower  aloft,  whereon 

The  black  Storm  crouches,  with  his  deep,  red  eyes 

Glaring  upon  the  valleys  stretched  below : 

And  many  a  green  Wood  rock  the  small  bright  birds 

To  musical  sleep  beneath  the  large  full  moon ; 

And  many  a  Cloud  in  crumbling  prison  hold 

The  Rainbow  peering  through  tne  frequent  rents. 

Impatiently,  and  longing  to  come  out 

On  faithless  lands,  a  Memory  of  God : 

And  many  a  Star  shall  lift  on  high  her  cup 

Of  luminous  cold  chrysolite — set  in  gold 

Chased  subtily  over  by  Angelic  art — 

To  catch  the  odorous  dews  which  Seraphs  drink 

In  their  wide  wanderings :  and  many  a  Sun 

Shall  press  the  pale  lips  of  their  timorous  Moms 

Coud^  in  the  oridal  East :  and  over  all 

Will  brood  the  visible  presence  of  the  One 

To  whom  my  life  has  been  a  solemn  chant, 

Because  he  is  and  was  a  mighty  God, 

A  King  above  a|l  Gods,     mthin  his  hand 

He  holdeth  the  deep  places  of  the  Earth, 

And  also  his  the  stren^h  of  all  the  hills. 

Of  old  he  heard  his  stricken  minstrePs  voice ; 

Then  shook  the  Earth  and  all  the  hills  were  moved. 

A  smoke  went  from  his  nostrils,  and  a  fire 

Went  from  his  mouth,  a  great  fire  which  devoured. 

He  also  bowed  the  Heavens  and  came  down ; 

And  pillared  darkness  lay  beneath  his  feet: 

He  rode  upon  a  Cherub  and  did  fiy ; 

He  flew  upon  the  white  wings  of  the  wind  : 

The  darkness  made  his  secret  place ;  his  tent 

Around  him  was  dark  waters  and  thick  clouds : 

He  thundered  also  in  the  Heavens  above ; 

The  Highest  gave  his  voice  in  hail  and  fire : 

The  ancient  diannels  of  the  seas  were  seen ; 

And  the  foundations  of  the  world  were  shown 

At  thy  rebuke,  O  God !    From  all  his  foes 

Thy  Baid  was  drawn,  and  lifted  from  the  waves."* 

IV. 

Then  let  the  sunset  fall  and  flash  Life's  Dial !   . 
No  matter  how  the  years  may  smite  my  frame. 
And  cast  a  niteous  blank  upoa  my  eyes 
That  seek  in  vain  the  old,  accustomed  stars 
Which  skies  hold  over  blue  Winandermere, 
Be  sure  that  I  a  crown^  Bard  will  sing 
Until  within  the  murmuring  barque  of  verse 
My  Spirit  bears  majestically  away. 
Charming  to  golden  hues  the  gulf  of  death — 
Well  knowing  that  upon  my  honored  grave. 
Beside  the  widowed  lakes  that  wail  for  me. 
Haply  the  dust  of  four  great  worlds  will  fall 
And  mingle — thither  brought  by  Pilgrims'  feet 
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mte  will  perceive  that  the  PtMage  from  **  i»/  old**  to  **u>a9e$,**  is  nearly 
w«d  from  two  of  the  •oblimely  simple  psalms  of  **The  Montrch  Minstrel.** 
the  kst  line  tad  a  half,  (a  condensOion  of  several  veraas,)  the  author  fovnd 
la  nliodaoabiit  five  or  aiz  wocda  of  his  own,  for  the  aake  of  euphony. 
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PHRENOLOGY: 

A    SOCRATIC    DIALOGUE. 

Persons  of  the  Dialogue: — Socrates.*    pHiDUS.f 
Place, — The  workshop  of  Phidias^  the  Statuary,  in  Athens. 

Pmous.  You  are  come  in  happy  time,  one  of  these  qualities  and  not  another. 

Socrates.    I  am  perplexed  in  a  choice.  But  I  am  inclined  to  beliere  that  neither 

Pericles,  who  will  have  all  things  exe-  soul  nor  spirit  have  any  such  proDerties. 

cnted  in  the  best  manner,  commands  me  Soc.  Is  there,  then,  a  proper  **  dtreng^ 

to  make  a  statue  of  Hercules,  represent-  of  Soul ;"  or  do  we  speak  mysteriously 

ing  the  felicity  of  tbat  hero  after  his  re-  in  so  saying,  using  the  name  of  a  mortal 

ception  among  thttH/Itods.    Decide,  then,  quality  lor  a  something  altogether  unima- 

which  of  these  models  should  be  pre-  ginabfe,  and  above  the  readi  of  expres- 

f erred.    (He  draws  a  curtain t  discovering  sion  ? 

a  number  of  models  in  clay.)  Phid.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  do  so. 

Socrates.  All  of  these  seem  to  me  Soc.  And  yet,  it  were  impious  to  deny, 

admirable;  but  especialljr  one  nearest,  that  the  spirit  is  a  Being  full  of  power  and 

which  shows  him  receiving  the  nectar  strength — ^that  it  is  even  the  source  of 

from  Hebe.    I  entirely  prefer  this  one.  these. 

Phid.  But  the  head  is  disproportion-  Phid.  So  it  seems.    But  there  is  a 

ately  small.    It  was  taken  from  another  strength  in  dead  matter  which  causes  the 

figure  of  the  same  God,  and  placed  here  motion  and  the  weight  of  things;  is  this 

by  way  of  trial.  also  spiritual .' 

Soc.  You  made  a  rash  choice  of  me  Soc.  Can  we  refuse  to  believe,  O  Phid- 

for  an  adviser ;  but  I  have  a  reason  for  ias,  that  this  <*  strength  of  dead  matter,"* 

preferring  this  model.  which  causes  all  things  to  move  about, 

Phid.  You  are  skillful  enough,  I  know,  and  toward,  each  other,  is  indeed  spirit- 

at  givine  reasons;  and  now,  all  your  ual,  though  different  in  its  nature  from 

skill  will  be  required.    Say,  then,  why  the  spirituality  of  man,  or  the  soul  of 

should  this  model  be  preferred  ?  animals ;  discovering  itself  by  certain  ne- 

Soc.  Answer  me  first.    Is  strength  a  cessary  laws,  immutable,  and  therefore 

property  of  the  spirit,  or  of  the  body  ?  divine  ?    For  the  spirit  of  man  is  appa- 

Phid.  Of  the  body ;   but  there  is  a  rent  in  his  reason  only ;  causing  him  to 

strength,  also,  of  the  spirit.  live  by  a  law  of  justice,  superior  to  pas- 

Soc.  Is  there  a  size,  then,  of  the  spirit?  sion  and  desire.    But  the  soul  of  the 

Can  we  say  of  any  man  that  his  spirit  is  beast,  which  also  is  in  man,  discovers 

greater  or  smaller,  like  his  body  ?  itself  in  passions  and  in  desires.     It  ia 

Phid.  We  often  say  so ;  but  with  what  disobedient  to   justice,  and   causes  all 

propriety  I  cannot  imagine.  manner  of  iniquity.    These,  then,  operate 

Soc.   If,    then,    there   is   a   strength  according  to  certain  laws.    But  the  Law 

and  a  size  of  the  spirit,  why  should  of  the  spirit  is  superior  to  that  of  the 

there  not  be  a  weighty  nay,  a  figure  and  animal,  and  controls  it ;  and  both  of  these 

substance  of  the  same,  and  a  smell  and  are  superior  to  that  **  strength "  which 

sound  of  it,  as  of  other  things  ?    For,  if  appears  in  dead  matter.    Do  I  seem  to 

a  thing  has  strength,  we  are  able  to  feel  speak  rationally? 

it  with  the  hands ;  and  if  it  has  form,  we  Phid.    Mystically   you    speak ;    but 

may  see  it  with  the  eyes ;  and  if  sound,  whether  rationally  or  not,  I  am  unable  to 

we  hear  it ;  and  if  smell,  we  otherwise  decide. 

perceive  it.    But  is  all  this  true  of  the  Soc.  We  agreed,  O  Phidias,  that  it  is 

soul,  or  of  the  spirit  ?  impossible  to  speak  otherwise  than  mys- 

Phid.    There   seems,   indeed,  to  be  tically,  and  symbolically,  concerning  the 

no  reason  why  the  soul  should  have  spirit  of  man. 

*  Socrate«,  the  wisest  of  the  Greeks;  bom  409,  B.  C. 

t  Phidias,  the  Statuary  einployed  by  the  Athenians  as  the  sculptor  and  architect  of 
their  temples ;  born  S88,  B.  C. 
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Pbio.  Bccaase  it  is  not  an  object  of  with  ttte  body  aad  countenance  of  a  king, 

«■•*•  or   of    a   conqoeror,   would    be   inju- 

Soc.  Yes;  but  if  we  could,  by  any  dieious. 

«ue,  pcrceiTe,  touch,  or  smell  it,  then  Phid.  By  what  marks  shall  an  energy 

A  wouid  no  longer  be  neceseary  to  speak  be  made  to  appear  ? 

poeboliy,  in  symbols.     But  now,  echo-  Soc.  Are  they  not  already  apparent  in 

jBg  the  poets*  we  say  of  the  spirit,  that  it  is  the  model? 

gxeit  and  fair,  or  little  and  black — using  Pmn.  It  may  be  so ;  for  the  head  was 

Mck  words  as  are  applied  to  thinp  visi-  taken  from  that  of  a  captive  who  is  sin- 

Ue.    It  is  easy  to  represent  the  incom-  gularl]^  amiable  and  obedient.    His  mas- 

pMheosible  by  symbois ;  but  to  inofrthe  ter  maintains  him  as  a  wrestler,  and  he 

■giilicaBce  of  tbeae  symbols  is  not  easy,  executes  promptly  whatever  is  enjoined ; 

Do  yoe  thiak  otherwise  ?  though,  at  first  sight,  you  would  pro- 

nun.  No,  Socrates ;  I  hare  always  nounce  him  to  be  a  hero  full  of  danger- 

Whevcd  that  it  was  easier  to  put  a  mark  ous  energy ;  for  he  surpasses  all  others 

upofl  a  thing*  or  to  speak  of  it  by  a  aim-  in  8trenfi;th  and  beauty  of  person, 

ihtaie,  than  to  cxMOprebend  it  &>c.  But  was  the  head  of  this  wrestler 

Soc.  it  appears  that  erery  man  is»  disproportionately  small  ? 

hinself  •  a  symboU  or  mark  of  ignorance,  ruin.  It  was ;  but  not  as  much  so  as 

to  aaoUier ;    aseiag    that   his    life  and  in  the  model. 

actioas  dssoorer  the  existence  of  an  in-  Soc.  My  opinion  is,  therefore,  accord- 

tMigible  principle  or  energy.    But  the  ant  with  nature.    If  you  are  willing,  I 

aJB  of  wisdoB  is  to  gain  a  true  know-  will  relate  the  words  of  'Anaacagoms  in 

Mge  of  this  energy,  and  to  substitute  regard  to  this,  and  other  particulars  pn>- 

thst  kaowledge  for  what  is  merely  sym-  per  to  be  known  by  statuaries, 

bouc  aad  superficial.     If  any  person  is  Pmo.  I  shaU  have  a  pjerfect  satisfac- 

ahk  to  sabsbtate  a  true  for  a  symbolical  tion  in  hearing  the  opinions  of  a  sage 

kaovledge,  1  think  them  the  wiser.    To  who  could  be  the  instructor  of  Peri- 

DOW  to  the  model.    Of  the  kinds  of  cles. 

r,  whether  material,  animal,  or  spir-  Soc.  When  I  was  a  mere  youth,  my 

hkh  of  all  should  be  seen  in  a  father  taught  me  to  assist  him  in  model- 

i                        _       .  ^^  statues,  for  that  was  his  occupation. 


he  is  a  God,  the  spirit-  We  lived  then  in  Alopere,  not  iar  from 

aal  »^oald  predominate.  Athens,  in  a  garden-house  by  the  road- 

Ssr.  Bat,  of  the  spiritual  enerf^es,  side.    It  happened  that  I  had  placed  a 

sfcfTJit  this  deity  be  endowed  with  the  block  of  Egyptian  marble  in  the  shade  of 

sq^aL.  beroical,  or  devotional  kind  ?  a  sycamore  which  orerhnn^  the  road, 

Piodl  With  the  heroical,  as  I  think.  and  Vras  then  hewing  it  to  we  figure  of 

Soc.  If  there  is  such  a  being,  0  Phid-  Hercules.    Having  ^ne  into  the  house  a 

MS.  as  tbe  God  Hercules,  it  would  be  moment,  on  returning,  I  found  Anaza- 

isapwan  to  deny  that  he  is  endowed  with  goras  seated  in  the  shade  as  if  to  rest, 

an  eacrgy  superior  to  that  of  animals;  It  wasusual  with  him  to  walk  alone  in  the 

for  the  energy  of  an  animal  is  in  passion,  villages  and  open  fields,  for  the  sake  of 

•r  IS  prodoice  and  intelligence.    But  of  meditation ;  and  I  had  often  met  him  in 

*he  rersd  energy,  we  ascribe  it  to  kings  by-roads  and  remote  places.    Being  in 

man  UgisrHora,  and  to  Zeus,  the  king  of  doubt,  as  you  are,  regarding  the  model, 

Gods ;  and  the  heroical  energy  is  atthbut-  I  inquired  of  Anaxagoras  regarding  it 

ad  to  flKh  mortals  as  have  acted  of  their  He  asked  me  whether  1  would  represent 

Will  for  the  sake  of  glory.    But  the  God  of  strength  ?    I  assented,  and  he 

hero,  or  deity,  did  no£ing  of  his  then  inquired  whether  this  strength  or 

wdi,  aad  was  obedient  to  a  pusil-  energy,  as  he  chose  to  name  it,  should  be 

because  Zeus  bad  so  of  the  mortal,  or  of  the  immortal,  kind ; 

Does  it  seem,  then,  to  you,  and ,  when  I  was  perplexed  for  an  answer, 

W  Aoald  rather  be  endowed  with  he  taught  me  these  differences,  to  which 

4maoaal  encigy,  as  one  who  ac-  you  have  but  now  assented. 
|>sfcid  mifacles  through  obedience  ?        Phid.  It  is  usual  with  you  to  disavow 

nza  it  seems  fit  that  he  should  be  your  opinions,  and  repeat  them  as  if 

ao  miictd.  gathered  from  a  good  genius,  or  from  a 

S«.  If  he  is  truly  rspresented,  it  will  sage. 
the*  Ik  as  <me  who  has  no  other  but  this        Soc.  I  do  this,  believing  that  wisdom 

kac  of  fewer;  aad  to  carre  his  statue  is  tfaa  property  of  all  the  wise.    Eaeh 

L  3 
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adds  a  little,  and  traramitB  it  to  the  next,  should  enter  |he  fonn  of  a  man,  and  in- 

like  a  sacred  patrimony.  spire  hiip ;  would  not  men  easily  discover 

Phid.  Let  me  be  a  sharer ;  and  if  An-  this  by  his  countenance,  and  a  certain 

axagoras  committed  an3rthing  to   you,  dignity  of  manner  ? 

intrust  it  also  to  me.  Phu).  They  could  not  fail. 

Soc.  He  reasoned  thus.  If  energy  of  Soc.  If  we,  then,  should  worship  that 
body,  or  of  passion,  or  of  intelligence,  is  yisible  appearance,  it  would  not  be  un- 
common to  man  and  animals,  it  were  im-  lawful.  Bat  if  1  am  able  to  discern  the 
pious  to  ascribe  it  to  a  God.  A  God  deity  in  a  man,  it  must  be  by  a  visible 
cannot  be  imagined  as  in  a  fit  of  ra^,  or  sign  or  mark,  such  as  must  signify  the 
as  burdened  with  desires,  or  as  thinking,  presence  of  a  divine  influence.  (I  now 
or  composing  poems ;  for  these  imply  a  repeat  the  words  of  Anaxagoras) :  If  any 
kind  of  imperfection,  and  a  narrowness  man  is  so  fortunate  as  to  know  su^ 
of  faculty  proper  to  the  mortal  nature,  marks,  and  is  able  to  shape  them  out  of 
But  if  there  is  an  energy  in  man,  which  marble  or  ivory,  can  he  be  justly  declared 
is  unlimited  and  perfect  in  its  nature,  impious? 

ruling  over  all  his  acts,  and  harmonizing  Phid.  No,  truly.    But  how  shall  these 

his  {Sections ;  in  one  word,  if  there  is  marks  be  known  ? 

anything  divine  in   man,  it  will  be  no  Soc.  When  we  think  of  the  Gods,  we 

impiety  to  ascribe  the  same  to  a  God.  think  of  them  as  devoid  of  all  weakness 

ram.  It  seems  to  me,  O  Socrates,  an  and  vice,  but  full  of  infinite  energy ;  and 

attempt  full  of  danger  and  impiety,  if  a  we  know  that  this  energy  is  the  ruling 

mortal  reasons *on  the  nature  of  dei^.  principle,  and  is  of  an  eternal  nature, 

Soc.  To  those,  0  son  of  a  just  fa^er,  without  form  or  name.     By  some  it  is 

who  see  in  man,  as  in  the  Gods,  an  called  reason,  by  others  p*vt  or  inlel- 

image  of  the  Supreme,  it  is  nermitted  to  lect ;  but  by  most,  the  spirit  of  man. 

reason  from  the  divinity  witnin  man  to  Anaxagoras,  therefore,  reasoned  in  tkw 

the  divinity  above  man.  manner :  that,  if  the  image  of  a  God  is  but 

Phid.  Do  you  imagine,  or  believe,  the  exalted  image  (or  idea)  of  this  prin- 

that  the  ancients  took  this  way  of  in-  ciple ;  to  represent  men  with  the  marks 

quiry  ?    By  Hercules,  there  is  none  so  oi  it  in  their  gestures  and  countenances 

hold!  would  be  to  represent  them  as  Gods. 

Soc.  But  there  are  many  bold  enough  Does  it  seem  so  to  you,  or  does  it  not  ? 

to  think,  that  they  have  a  perfect  idea  of  Phid.  I  am  not  able  to  deny  it 

divinity,  and  wish  to  seem  not  ignorant  Soc.  Is  it  lawful,  then,  to  worship  th« 

even  of  Him  whose  name,  if  he  could  be  statues  of  the  Gods,  since  they  cannot  be 

named,  it  were  unlawful  to  utter.  distinguished  from  those  of  inspired  men  ? 

Phid.  We  received   this  knowl<ldge  Phid.  A  question  hard  to  be  answered, 

from  our  ancestors;  and  they,  in  remote  But  proceed, 

ages,  fiom  the  Gods.  Soc  First  answer  my  question.     Is  it 

Soc.  This,  then,  is  a  part  also  of  the  lawful  to  worship  the  image  of  a  God, 

patrimony  of  wisdom,  to  receive  and  pos-  seeing  that  it  is  equally  the  image  of  a 

sees  witmn  ourselves  ideas  of  the  divine  man  f 

natures.  Phid.  It  is  first  necessary  to  know 

Phid.  But  is  it  not  surprising,  that  what  we  mean  by  worship.                , 

any  man  should  dare  represent  a  deity:  Soc.  Is  not  all  worship  an    acknow^ 

as  though  divine  natures  could  appear  in  ladjrment  of  superiority  ? 

marble  or  stone  ?  Phid.  Yes ;  and  it  is  also  an  acknow* 

Soc  Can  they  appear  in  flesh .'  ledgment  of  goodness  in  the  being  who 

Phid.  None  will  dare  deny  it  is  superior. 

Soc.  But  if  they  appeared  in  human  Soc.  It  appears  impossible,  therefore, 

form,  would  it  not  have  been  lawful  to  to  worship  a  statue,  sinee  it  is  neitlMr 

make  a  statue  or  image  of  them  ?  superior,  nor  capable  of  good.  If  any  per- 

Phid.  Not  only  lawful,  but  meritori-  son,  seeing  the  marks  of  divinity  in  a 

ous,  and  an  act  of  piety.  statue,  is  tnereby  reminded  of  a  God,  he 

Soc  But  would  it  be  lawful  to  worship  may  c^  worship  to  the  God ;  but  if  the 

the  visible  form  of  a  deit)[,  if  he  should  Gods  are  exalted  images  of  men,  they  are 

see  fit  to  make  himself  visible  ?  not  in  kind  superior  to  men — and  to  wor- 

Phid.  It  would  be  both  lawful  and  ship  them  because  of  their  superiority  ia 

necessary.  defies  only,  would  be  no  more  lawful 

Soc  Bat  if  a  God»  trea  the  gieHest,  than  to  wonihip  a  hero  or  a  hug. 
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Fhw,  There  is,  then,  no  essential  dif-  seems  impossible  to  know  the  marks  of 

kmet  betweeo  the  worship  of  a  God,  divinity,  even  in  the  features ;  and  if  any 

tod  tbat  of  a  hero  or  superior  man ;  and  statuary  has  expressed  them,  it  was  by 

tie  Deities  tfaemselTes  are  only  images  of  accident,  or  by  a  close  imitation  of  some 

tkif  energy  which  inspires  men  with  rea-  prophet,  or  sage,  at  the  moment  of  his 

wj.  inspiration.    "  To  me,  on  the  contrary," 

Sc<-.  Thus,  then,  Anaxagoras  reasoned ;  said  Anaxagoras,  <*  the  art  of  the  statuary 

isd  DOW  I  will  repeat  his  own  words :  seems  as  certain  as  that  of  the  poet  or 

*•  Willi  yon,  Socrates,  it  is  easy  to  con-  rhetorician ;  and  like  theirs, to  be  rational, 

TWBC  because  you  arc  willing  to  con-  and  subject  to  rules.    The  arts  of  speech 

kas  your  ignorance,  though  you  esteem  intend  always  an  expression  of  some 

kioviedge  abore  all  things.   You  would  thought,  or  passion ;  and  the  same  pas- 

bre  me  give  an  opinion  of  this  work  of  sion  is  expressed  always  in  the  same 

ywuB,  whether  it  is  well  or  ill  designed,  manner.    The  composer  of  fictions,  by 

Afid  yoo  wish  me  to  converse  with  you  discovering  in  one  character  a  variety  of 

ipon  the  nature  of  the  €rods,  as  T  have  passions  and    emotions,  following   the 

ioot  with  others — ^bnt  not  always  in  a  swift  order  of  events,  shows  us  the  exist- 

■UDer  to  gain  the  reputation  of  piety,  ence  of  a  snperior  power,  presiding  over 

Fiist,  then,  for  the  work.    If  anything  and  controlling  them.    The  form  of  this 

on  be  said  with  certainty  of  this  Deity,  power  or  principle,  (which  is  divinity  in 

it  is  ^at  he  cannot  be  otherwise  repre-  the  soul,)  is  made  apparent  by  the  man- 

tettet,  than  by  a  combination  of  all  the  ner  in  which  it  rules  over  and  controls 

BBits  of  power  and  obedience ;  for  he  the  inferior  ener^es.    He  then  is  the  true 

bean  the  attributes  of  obedience  in  union  poet,  who  is  able,  by  a  fictitious  or  real 

wiA  those  of  power.    But  his  obedience  historjr,  to  discover  by  its  proper  effects 

M  thai  of  a  man,  and  not  that  of  a  slave ;  a  certain  form  of  the  supenor  principle, 

nd  if  he  endured  the  tyranny  of  a  mor-  showing  by  the  choice  and  order  of  de- 

tol,  it  was  in  obedience  to  the  commands  scription  its  effects  upon  the  heart  and 

of  a  God.     It  will  be  proper,  therefore,  to  mind.    But  the  forms  of  this  principle 

pre  him  an  air  of  cheerful  acquiescence  are  the  forms  of  the  Gods,  and  the  marks 

tad  lively  courage — as  of  a  servant  ready  by  which  we  know  them.    In  Zens  we 

tD  obey  a  just  command.    Because  of  hia  discover  authority ;  in  Juno  regal  pride  ; 

momK  and  unremitted  toil,  the  mnscu-  in  Minerva  prudence;  and  in  Hercules 

kr  eavek>p  of  his  body  will  have  a  dis-  obedieiice.    In  every  divine  or  heroical 

piD^ortionate  vastness,  seemiuj^  to  bury  character  some  one  form  appears  of  this 

mi  ohocure  the  bones  and  viscera,  and  energy.    But  if  the  maker  of  fictions  and 

fiTjig  to  the  head  and  extremities  an  mysteries  can  show  the  presence  of  any 

dec  ci  littleness,  as  though  they  were  form  of  the  rational  principle,  it  must  be 

mmiH  ill  ji  small.    Since  the  form  of  the  through  a  knowledge  of  it  jn  his  own 

Wj  api  esses  the  temper  and  habit  of  mind." 

^  pfi^Hi,  this  Deity  cannot  be  repre-  Tell  me  then,  I  exclaimed,  whether  a 

reared  with  the  angular  frame  and  face  knowledge  of  this  ethical  reason  is  not 

ft  Vlod,  nor  with  the  smooth  elegance  equally  necessary  to  the  statuary,  if  he 

cf  Hmaes ;  but  like  the  panciatists,  who  would  truly  represent  the  Gods  and  he- 

p*r: -3  every  exercise,  his  body  will  roes?    "How,'*  he  answered,  "can  it  be 

tj0xxtT   equal    flexibility  and    power,  otherwise?     Is  it    not    apparent,  that 

^Tny  mnscle  appearing  ready  for   its  whoever  would  represent  a  thing  must 

F^  service,  but  all  vast,  round,  and  have  an  idea  of  it;  and  that  this  idea 

«%^  pronounced.'*     Such,    O    Phidias,  cannot  be  a  something  hastily  acquired 

*^  ^be  words  of  Anaxagoras,  regard-  and  faintly  known,  but  must  live  as  an 

'V  ^  node  of  representing  Hercules.  active  power  presiding  over  the  mind  and 

^cs.  Did  he  say  in  what  manner  the  hand,  shaping  every  line   and  poising 

■n>  if  divinity  may  be  distinguished  ?  every  stroke .' — or  do  I  speak  exirava- 

^  JU  I  remember  he  spoke  thus :  eanUy  .^    Not  extravagantly,  1  replied, 

**Tfi  yqn^  Socrates,  these    particulars  out  you  speak  impossibilities.    "And 

Mtt  mer  to  be  observed;  but  if  I  yet,**  rejoined  he,  "it  is  necessary  to 

■*^6b  me  divinity  should  appear,  not  nave  an  idea  of  p^ection,  if  we  mean  to 

o*T  a  tile  fmct,  but  in  ewerj  feature  of  approach  to  it  in  action  ;  for  it  is  impos- 

^  My,  do  I  seem  to  have  said  anything  sible  otherwise  to  forgive  or  be  foi^iven. 

"^            Not  absurd,  1  answered,  but  The  works  of  a  good  man,  though  imper* 

to  be  obsenred :  for  to  me  it  feet,  discorer  his  idea  of  what  is  best 
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Why  not  say  the  same  of  statues  and  you  from  it.  **  If  tl 
paintings,  that  though  the  best  of  them  by  its  marks,"  co 
are  gross  performances,  compsured  with  indeed  the  thing 
what  they  signify,  or  symbolize,  they  supposed  would 
strike  us  wim  delight  when  they  in-  confounds  the  kno 
timate  a  certain  dignity  of  idea  in  the  with  the  being  i 
workman."  To  me,  I  answered,  it  seems  what  is  proper  to 
necessary  that  no  one  can  truly  express  a  easily  angered.  1 
quality  of  the  soul,  unless  he  is  in  some  a  certain  degree  01 
degree  endowed  with  that  quality.  But  cessary  to  a  kiio\^ 
if  an  artist  will  content  himself  with  a  extreme  pride  or  ir 
careful  imitation  of  nature,  selecting  sary  to  a  true  idea 
models  which  have  the  marks  of  virtue,  am  willing,  I  an^^ 
may  he  not  accomplish  much  without  **To  me,  then, 
aiminsp  to  know  the  thing  he  represents  ?  seems  evident,  that 
*<  If  tne  art  of  a  statuary,"  he  replied,  or  an  actor,  must  p 
*<  intended  only  to  produce  ima£pes  of  liv-  the  virtue  and  the  i 
in^  men,  with  all  their  imperfections,  it  sonates,  and  ihat  th 
might  happen  that  the  images  of  a  few,  own  virtue,  the  m 
taken  at  favorable  moments,  might  dis-  the  sources  of  his 
cover  traces  of  divinity.  But  it  is  required  this  knowledge  is  t 
of  an  artist  that  he  be  able,  not  only  to  energy,  or  power  in 
imitate  what  is  set  before  him,  but  to  over,  and  represent 
make  images  of  the  vices  and  virtues:  as  also,  to  conceive  ani 
of  pride,  courage,  magnanimity,  justice ;  the  virttiesy  but  not 
distinguishing   these,  not  by  arbitrary    commapd  them.**     1 

Smbols,  as  the  barbarians  use,  but  by  swered  I,  it  seems, 
e  marks  which  discover  them  in  nature;  the  magnanimity  o 
as,  magnanimity,  by  a  certain  mixture  of  him  to  see  the  m< 
severity  and  openness ;  pride,  by  a  lofty  ities  in  others ;  and 
and  swelling  manner ;  goodness,  by  a  of  virtue  in  me  mak 
benign  and  amiable  expression,  and  the  much  greater  degree 
like.  If  he  is  able  to  do  this,  he  may  this  genius,  or  powe 
represent  whatever  he  imagines ;  but  he  tue  in  the  intellect  ? 
cannot  represent  pride,  without  a  model  ed.  Is  there  then,  I  a 
or  image  of  pride  in  his  mind.  If  this  human  spirit  which 
image  is  that  of  an  individual,  as,  for  which  all  men  in  sor 
example,  Pericles,  (who  has  a  certain  a  power  by  which  t 
pride,)  he  will  continually  model  images  perceive  in  others  t^ 
of  Pericles;  but  if  this  ima^e  is  conceived  and  so  perceiving,  to 
through  an  experience  in  his  own  person,  there  also  a  power  or 
he  wul  be  able  to  compose  a  statue  of  tation,  which  enables 
pride  by  its  natural  marks :  just  as  the  and  impersonate  m 
poet  and  the  actor,  through  the  same  Then  he  assented.  1 
knowledge,  are  able  to  impersonate  it  in  power,  I  continued, 
the  character  of  a  king  or  hero.  But  an  orator  to  express  th< 
actor  who  should  imitate  the  gait  of  Peri-  own  soul,  as  the  poet 
cles,  or  a  poet  who  should  repeat  his  say-  greatness  of  another  ? 
ings,  would  be  entitled  to  no  more  of  ed.  Say,  then,  contii 
our  admiration,  than  an  artist  who  copies  who  has  no  grandeur  < 
a  limb  with  ail  its  blemishes."  It  seems  the  marks  of  grandoii 
then,  I  answered,  that  a  statuary  cannot  words ;  or  whether  by 
represent  a  chamcterwithout  some  know-  resentation,  he  can  dep 
led^e  of  the  natural  marks  by  which  it  is  er  than  himself?  Foi 
distinguished  from  other  forms  of  reason,  serted  that  to  know  th 
But  is  it  necessary  to  be  a  hero  that  we  in  another,  it  is  necessa 
may  represent  one,  or  to  be  just  that  we  ourselves  be  inclined  1 
may  represont  justice  ?  this  is  true  at  ail,  it  is  s 

Fhid.  a  hard  condition,  0  Socrates,    they  will  best  discern 
you  would  have  laid  tpon  us !  who  have  most  of  it  in  t 

Soa  Se^  then*  whether  he  relioTed    then,  can  I  represent  1 
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^^  done,  an  less  I  have  the  virtue  of  Ho-  Soc.  Thus,  then,  he  continued :  "  Since 

»€r  ?    But  if  1  iave  it  not,  though  I  re-  there  are  two  modes  of  representation — 

▼ei'e,  can  I  represent  it  ?    Then  Anaxa-  namely,  by  a  symbol,  which  is  mystical, 

P'y^%  alter  meditating  a  while,  made  an-  and  by  the  natural  sign,  which  is  artisti- 

^er  35  /oi/o  w-s.    "  You  have  arrived,  0  cal — the  poet  and  the  statuary  will  desire 

Socraies,  at  a  ^^onderful  result  in  regard  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  natural  signs 

to  artists  and    poets,  and,  indeed,  to  all  of  character,  and  will  labor  diligently  to 

nien,  having  di^<x)vered  the  nature  of  this  acquire  them.    They  will  be  able  not 

fenius  vrhjch  represents  virtue  as  known,  only  to  imitate  what  they  have  seen,  but 

or  renerates  it  as  unknown.     Whatever  to  represent  what  they  imagine.     Their 

^i«ae  IS  in   ourselves  we  may  represent,  imaginations  are  symbolic  of  their  own 

^'''k"^?^  '^^    Creator  has  endowed  us  emotions  and    character;    not   like  the 

*ntft  the  genius   or  energy;  and  if  the  dreams  of  a  drunkard,  but  like  those  of  a 

pwtorthe  statuary  is  by  nature  a  hero  God.     The  excellence  of  what  they  ima- 

«  a  king,  he  will  represent  kings  and  gine  will  be.  first,  in  the  thing  signified, 

^ro«s,  by  their    real  marks ;  but  if  he  and  secondly  in  the  beauty  of  the  mark 

pe^nateswhat  i&  superior  to  himself,  as  or  symbol.     Phidias  has  a  passion  of 

V^^J"?  *^v^ine    man,  he  fails  in  the  magnanimity  in  his  soul,  and  Pericles 

^F^ntatjon,  a^rkd  is  compelled  to  invent  has  an  equal  passion;  but  they  will  di- 

OTtr^H^"^^^^^*   to  express  the  power,  versely  discover  this;  one  in  war  or  in 

Rntlr  ^^^^^  ^^^    I>ower,  which  he  igno-  oratory,  the  other  in  a  poem  or  in  the 

frieJT^'^^        Is   not  this,  then,  0  my  statue  of  a  magnanimous  hero.    Jfany 

between  ^ '^^^^^'^     of  that  ancient  amity  man  is  inspired  with  greatness,  or  with 

aiiie  sfl^^    ^-rid   heroes,  that  they  are  prudence,  or  with  justice,  or  with  any 

ae^boft        ^^*-^^»  ^^d  full  of  great-  other  virtue,  his  inspiration  forces  him  to 

hiioethe  ^m  J*^^*^*-=»  the  creative,  and  to  discover,  in  some  manner,  the  quality  of 

Bailor  ibrth"^^^*"-^  genius,  is  accorded."  his  spirit.     In  the  strictness  of  his  deal- 

Tcre  ihoneh  ^v^*^    kind,  f  replied,  who  re-  ings,  the  man  of  wealth  discovers  his 

wbiiMb    ^^^3^^  cannot  comprehend —  regard  for  justice,  and  wins  the  confi- 

too."  be  ariif  ^^^*  ^    of  them?  "That  they  dence  of  the  citizens.    The  hero  shows 

^  Sapreme^^'^^^*^ '  "**^®  ^^  children  of  them  that  he  values  the  fame  of  courage 

jj^g  Hercal'  ^'^^^      ^'s  peculiar  servants,  and  constancy  above  all  other  things; 

G«nit«^and^*  ^^^y  cheerfully  obey  and  and  at- once  all  men  accord  it  to  hira. 

r»l  works  ■    ^^'"^     always  employed  in  These  are  driven  by  necessity  to  perform 

^^ter-^*"**"   is  their  glory  less,  but  many  gross  and  laborious  duties,    that 

hoD,  Myst    ^'^^  all  men  love  them."  their  virtue  may  be  conspicuous.  But  the 

triyoul    T  ^'^'^^vsly,  indeed,  he  talked  orator  and  the  artist  are  able  to  show 

aiiea^and  beJ^^^^  *  heard  that  he  was  an  forth  the  noblest  qualities  by  the  force  of 

to.           ^^^"v-^  in  no  God  but  mat-  words  alone,  or  by  the  gestures  and  nsr 

Sac,  As  if  J-     «  tural  graces  of  the  body.   But  the  power 

^•f^i^ODly    j   ^^"liolding  Phidias,  should  of  imagining  great  qualities,  and  that  of 

<^'flJtliat  id^^     ^^  ®^*°*    Anaxagoras  beautifully  representiUg  them,  are  notal- 

^^'^^hiv^    should  be  mistaken  for  ways  conferred  upon  the  same  person. 

^  4ai  oc>*^  '•-hey  symbolize ;  andaf-  1  may  be  able  to  imag^ine  the  quality  of 

^^P^rior  ♦  ^^*^^n  may  comprehend  a  justice,  and  see  the  signs  of  it,  though  I 

i^^  ^ui   if  ^^    ^^  own.  am  unable  to  imagine  or  shape  forth  the 

*y  caa  We  .^j^     "^=^"e  cannot  comprehend,  perfect  image  of  a  just  person  ;  but  the 

^/^  fir  acW^^^^^'P'  statuary  wiU  be  able,  not  only  to  con- 

1?"  ^^  jvi*^^~*^^^S'"S  ^^^8  ^^^  ^^^'  ceive,  6ut  to  personify  justice.    The  de- 

/  ''Dot    1^^^     ^^^^  agreed  that  wor-  sire  of  the  artist  is,  therefore,  to  know 

'^''i^eri^^^r^^^ fledge,  but  a  confes-  the  natural  marks  of  character;  for  by 

?^  Iti  \^  irw«^'  ^^^^  ^®  ^^  enabled  to  express  the  great- 

A  *  ^^  ^in^      »  or  in  degree  ?  ness  of  his  own  soul.    But  if  he  fails  to 

BTBrf^  is        *  ^^  I  think.  For  if  I  wor-  acquire  a  knowledge  of  these  marks,  he 

j^'^i^^^ly  superior  in  degree  to  will  resort  to  artificial  symbols,  invented 

Uj^^      ,^     /all  upon  my  knees  to  as  substitutes.    As  when  a  speaker,  un- 

^^^^^^tx  T   ^^   appeared    wiser    or  able  to  describe  a  glorious  action,  declares 

j^  B\^^   y-  only  that  it  was  glorious ;    putting  a 

toL^  ^^  te»Il5^^  *^^  Anaxagoras  in  word  for  a  thing :  or,  when  an  orator. 


by  which  greatness    wishing    to    seem    admirable,   advises 
ted?  promptness  and  vigor,  but  cannot  say 
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what  it  is  that  is  prompt  and  vigor-  moment  to  see  him  fall  headlong.    But 

ous.  proceed. 

Phh).  By    Hercules,  I  have   known  Soc.  "  Because  the  head,  and  espe- 

such !    But  Anaxagoras  had  not  heard  daily  the  face,"  he  continued,  "  is  the 

our  new  tragedians,  who  fill  the  mouths  most  expressive  part  of  the  figure,  it  will 

of  their  heroes  with  a  kind  of  metaphy-  be  necessary  to  have  a  perfect  knowledge 

gical  wisdom,  while  they  compel  them  to  of  their  parts,  both  internal  and  external, 

actions  fit  only  for  slaves  and  voluptu-  For  in  animals,  the  form  of  the  internal 

aries.    By  the  Gods,  if  they  are  admitted  determines  that  of  the  external  parts. 

to  Elysium,  the  heroes  will  avoid  their  But  this  knowledge  (of  the  head  and 

society !  face)  is  much  more  difficult  than  that  of 

Soc.  Is  it  just,  then,  to  be  in  a  rage  the  body.    Strength  is  easily  represented 

with  their  ignorance  ?  in  the  limbs,  as  beauty  is  in  the  face ; 

Phld.  Not  with  their  ignorance,  but  because  these  parts  are  the  natural  seat 

with  their  treachery ;  for  they  use  the  of  such  qualities :  but  to  confer  beauty 

gymholB  and  names  of  virtue  to  mislead  upon  the  limbs  is  as  difficult  as  to  impart 

mankind — like  traitors  who  carry  a  ban-  vigor  to  the  face.    In  regard  to  those 

ner  into  an  ambuscade.  qualities  to  which  strength  and  beauty 

Soc.  They  are  what  they  are.     But  are  subordinate — serving  only  to  recom- 

hear  Anaxagoras.  mend  and  grace  them — ^tney  appear  either 

PuiD.  Go  on ;  I  desire  to  hear  him.  in  the  gesture  of  the  body,  or  in  the  ex* 

Soc.  Thus,  then,'he  continued :  "  For  pression  of  the  features.  But  because 
you,  Socrates,  if  you  mean  to  make  im-  the  knowledge  of  the  superior  qualities 
ages  of  the  Gods,  it  will  be  necessary  40  is  inexpressioly  difficult,  and  subject  to 
acquire  a  knowledj^e  of  these  beings,  or  rules  known  only  to  the  most  skiUful, 
rather,  of  the  qualities  in  men  of  which  very  few  have  been  able  to  compose  sta- 
they  are  sources :  as  of  justice  and  wis-  tues  which  fitly  represent  them  ;  and  the 
dom,  in  Zeus ;  of  virtuous  prudence  in  greater  number  are  content  with  an  out- 
Athene  ;  of  knowledge,  with  the  love  of  side  of  beauty  and  strength,  as  in  a 
fflory,  in  Apollo ;  and  of  all  inferior  qua-  Lydian  woman  or  a  boxer.  A  few,  only, 
uties  in  inferior  Gods.  But  because  these  have  given  a  divine  expression  to  the 
beings  have  no  body,  they  cannot  be  head,  as  in  that  of  Zeus,  and  of  Homer ; 
truly  represented,  and  must  therefore  be  and  the  works  of  these  few  are  inces- 
symbolized,  either  by  signs  and  ceremo-  santly  copied  and  applied  to  other  sub- 
nies  significant  of  tneir  powers,  or  by  jects.  But  the  science  of  this  art  remains 
human  figures,  to  express  their  place  and  unknown,  nor  has  any  man  pretended 
authority  in  man :  for  to  the  worshiper  ever  to  be  able  to  teach  it.*' 
it  is  indifferent  whether  the  power  of  Phid.  I  should  willingly  listen  to  any 
the  God  is  suggested  to  him  by  a  statue,  one  who  would  teach  me  such  a  science, 
or  by  a  ceremony ;  both  are  symbolic  and  Soc.  Shall  we,  then,  inquire  whether 
equally  remote  from  the  reality.  The  it  is  possible  to  attain  it  ? 
statuary,  therefore*  will  observe  the  Phid.  Let  us  spare  no  pains  to  follow 
signs  of  character  in  the  face  and  limbs,  the  inquiry :  it  seems  to  oe  a  matter  of 
and  in  the  carriage  and  motion  of  the  the  utmost  consequence, 
body.  Soc.  Let  it  be  conceded  that  Anaxago- 

Phid.  It  is  impossible  to  represent  mo-  ras  said  nothing  extravagant,  when  he 

tion  by  a  picture  or  a  statue.  affirmed  that  the  human  body  is  not  only 

Soc.  But  a  poet  may  represent  it  to  the  agent,  but  the  image  or  symbol,  of 

the  mind's  eye,  and  the  actor  may  im-  the  spirit  which  informs  it ;  and  that 

personate  it,  and  the  musician  can  give  every  limb  and  feature  must  signify,  in 

a  feeling  of  it ;  or  am  I  wrong .'  some  manner,  the  quality  of  the  man. 

Phid.  The   gesture  of  an  ima^  in  The  body,  being  therefore  the  natural 

marble  should  be  always  at  a  point  of  and  only  image  or  symbol  of  the  spirit, 

rest,  as  when  the  dancer  balances  in  his  has  its  true  stamp  and  expression  in  the 

step,  or  the  wrestler  is  just  equaled  by  parts  as  in  the  whole,     it  is  to  the  soul, 

his  antagonist,  or  the  orator  pauses  an  as  the  handle  of  an  instrument  to  the 

instant  at  the  close,  keeping  an  attitude  hand  which  grasps  it    But  the  shape  of 

of  persuasion :   an  eagle  may  be  seen  the  hand  determines  the  shape  of  the 

poising  himself,  or  even  soaring  upon  handle;  and  the  use  to  which  it  is  ap- 

the  ether ;  but  if  Theseus,  in  the  marble,  plied,  the  fig^ure  and  quality  of  the  blade, 

rushes  down  to  Hades,  I  expect  at  each  So,  ihe  vanous  enei^ies  of  the  animal 
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pwrirtPFMifd  ^  figure  of  its  body.   Bat  PmB.  We  do,  indeed ;  nor  have  I  ever 

wbea  It  h^>peDS  thjit  the  «ab8tance  is  ill  heard  the  contrary. 

t»ered,  and    the  inetminent   weakly  Soc.  If,  then,  the  body  is  the  agent 

■Me,  it  will  answer  but  feebly  to  its  and  instrument  of  the  instincts  and  of 

And  in  the  laiDe  manner  it  hap-  the  intellect  and  passions,  will  not  these 

with  the  twdy  of  man — which  is  of  powers  make  themselves  apparent  in  it 

ue  liable  to  vanoas  perversions—  oy  certmn  marks  by  which  an  inteUi^nt, 

dm  it  rvely  attains  perfection,  or  is  fitted  a  passionate  or  an  intellectual  disposition 

fncly  to  pofonn  its  offices.  may  be  distingoished  from  one  that  is 

Pun.  Why  may  not  one  spirit  be  infe-  gross  and  instinctive  ? 

nor  Id  another,  and  fitted  with  an  infe-  Phid.  Evidently.    But  can  we  say  of 

Bor  body  ?    Or  why  may  not  a  powerful  the  inferior  eneii^es  that  they  are  essen- 

ipht  ianabit  a  weaker  body  ?  tiaily  variable  ? 

Soc  It  seems  to  me  absurd  to  say  that  Soc.  Can  we  say  of  two  magnets,  that 

one  immortal  being  is  inferior  to  another  the  energy  of  one  is  essentially  inferior 

of  its  kind  ;  nor  is  it  rig^t  to  speak  of  a  to  that  of  the  other ;  or  only,  that  one 

ifirit  as  of  a  thin^  that  may  be  greater  discovers  or  possesses  more  of  the  com- 

or  leas ;  Sor  a  apint  has  no  dimensions,  mon  power  ?    Do  they  differ  in  degree. 

We  may  any  that  less  of  it  appears,  be-  or  in  Kind  ? 

i  of  the  body's  weakness ;  but  not,  Phid.  In  kind ;  and  the  same  will  be 
tW  Kpint  of  one  man  is  essentiallu  said  of  two  men — that  they  differ  not  in 
or  to  that  of  another.  Before  God,  kind,  (for  the  same  power  is  in  both,) 
aU  are  cqoaL  but  only  in  decree — and  that  one,  because 
PBm  1  am  perplexed  with  a  doubt  of  the  better  disposition  of  his  body,  dis- 
i  ot  some  men  are  wholly  covers  more  than  another  of  the  spirit 
whUe  those  of  others  seem  which  inspires  all. 
of  rsMon.  Say,  then,  whether  pas-  Soc.  £very  man  carries  in  him  the 
and  intellect  llow  from  the  spirit  of  marks  of  his  disposition,  as  dogs  and 
or  whether  one  and  the  same  tij^rs  carry  those  of  theirs ;  but  the  ho- 
is the  cause  of  reason,  passion  dies  of  men  have  also  other  traits;  as, 
aad  intellect  of  honor,  kindness,  magnaniminr,  recti- 
Soc,  Say,  also,  of  sensual  desire  and  tude,  and  the  like ;  which  no  other  ani- 
if  ifft>M^  Oar  inquiry  now  is,  whether  mal  discovers.  Must  we  not  say,  then, 
k  ^oreming  spirit  is  the  same  with  the  that  this  body,  with  its  inferior  ener^ea, 
|P9v«ned ;  iniether  the  intellect,  the  pas-  is  created  to  be  the  slave  of  the  Rational 
■oa,  the  fancy,  and  the  brute  instincts.  Spirit  ? 

■c  the  same  with  that  divine  energy  Phid.  How  can  it  be  otherwise  ?    But 

vk.ch  governs  and  regulates  them  ! —  I  have  seen  men  who  differed  little  from 

«Wk  »  absurd.  dogs  and  cattle. 

Pun.  la  man,  therefore,  a  body  in-  Soc.  Say,  rather,  you  have  seen  the 

tfBBi  bv  several  souls  or  energies  ?  bodies  of  men ;  and  that  in  these  bodies 

doc.  That  he  is  moved  bj  various  en-  the  marks  of  reason  were  the  faintest 

ocas  no  one  denies ;  but  if  we  choose  possible. 

to  c«J  them  *'  souls,"  then  he  is,  indeed,  Phid.  Can  we  say,  then,  that  a  person 

t  mhfKX  of  many  **  souls.*^    But  this  is  gifted  with  observation  might  discern  the 

e  ourselves  with  words.     Let  the  shape  of  the  soul  by  the  form  of  the  body  ? 

eaerries  be  named  Instinct,  and  Soc.  We  are  already  guarded,  0  Phi- 

I  wiU  be  offended  ;   for  we  feel  dias,  against  so  erosa  an  absurdity!  for 

with^a  US  the  instincts  of  irrational  liie.  we  agreed  that  the  human  spirit  is  a  be- 

Tke£  let  the  name  Soul  be  applied  to  ing  without  shape  or  dimension,  but  full 

oding.  memory,  prudence,  fancy,  of  power,  and^abie  to  originate  an  infi- 

and  adectioo ;  which  we  have  in  nite  variety  of    action,  when  provided 

th  the  ape  and  other  intcUi-  with  a  body  through  which  it  may  act 

These  are  limited  and  per-  Because  the  acts  ot  the  soul  are  limited 

sierpes,  full  of  pain  and  varia-  by  this  condition,  the  marks  of  charact^ 

Aa  for  that  *' human  soulT  or,  in  the  body  are  the  marks  of  thfe  body's. 


■^•>fnpcrlT.  for  that  Rational  Sphiit,  and  not  of  the  sours,  excellence;  indi- 
Tw  '*ea*ve  in  its  immortid  nature,  and  eating  a  greater  perfection  in  the  oi^an, 
««!« tiMt  its  office  is  to  rule  over  the  and  through  this  only,  a  greater  activity 
<>^«^«cacea,  tnd  over  the  instincts.  Do  of  the  Rational  Spirit.  Do  I  speak  rea- 
ve aai?  Bonably? 
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Phid.  Mysteriously)  if  not  reasonably.  snscepdUe  of  pain  and  pleasure.    Or  is 

It  seems  by  what  we  have  admitted  that  it  so  ? 

the  magnanimity  and  greatness  of  a  man  Phid.  Not  so,  my  friend ! 

is  not  like  that  of  a  Deity ;  but  rather  be-  Soc.  it  appears,  therefore,  that  infamy 

lonss  to  him  as  an  accident  or  condition  causes  no  pain  to  the  infamous, 

of  me  present  life.  Phid.  By  Zeus !  their  pains  are  terri- 

Soc.  Why  not  ?    Is  not  all  human  ex-  ble ;   they  pine  and  waste  away,  as  if 

eellence  liable  to  loss,  like  life  itself,  and  touched  witn  a  pestilence, 

like  all  other  possessions  ?    Or,  may  we  Soc.  Infamy,  it  appears,  is  a  pain  of 

suppose  that   a  skillfal   mathematician  the  body;  bat  this  pain  cannot  be  inflict- 

vill  be  the  same  in  Hades,  or  that  a  ^d  ed  upon  brutes,  because  they  are  devoid 

rhetorician  or  dialectician  will  find  Uiese  of  a  spirit.      The  spirit,  therefore,  not 

qualities  serviceable  among  the  Gods  and  only  governs,  but  punishes  the  bod^. 

^enii ;  or  that  any  extraordinary  virtue  Like  the  votaries  of  Isis,  remorseful  spi- 

in  business,  or  justice  in  the  aSliiirs  of  rits  wound  and  destroy  their  bodies,  io 

the  city,  will  avail  much  in  El}rsium;  honor  of  justice, 

where  there  is  no  business  and  no  city  ?  Phid.  But  if  any  man  is  naturally  un- 

Phid.  The  spirit  of  man,  O  Socrates,  fitted  for  the  perception  of  justice,  shall 
seems  to  me  divine ;  but  this  is  a  new  he  go  unpunished  as  having  no  con- 
opinion  of  yours,  that  justice  and  the  science? 

other  virtues  are  among  the  accidents  of  Soc.  Answer  me  acain,  that  1  may  an- 

her  mortal  state.  swer.    If  my  ^ye  is  Uind,  must  I  be  pun- 

Soc.  Consider,  and  answer  me.    Does  ished  for  not  seeing,  or  is  this  blindness 

any  work  of  the  hands  seem  to  be  of  its  own  sufficient  penalty  ? 

much  worth  ?  Phid.  It  is  a  sufficient  penalty. 

Phid.  No,  not  even  the  best !  Soc.  But  if  I  am  blind,  shall  I  be  per- 

Soc.  But  how  is  it  with  a  just  judge ;  mitted  to  walk  alone,  to  the  danger  ofmy 

does  he  take  a  pride  in  decrees,  when  he  life ;  or  would  you  have  some  one  to  al- 

has  lawfully  ^vided  an  estate,  or  en-  tend  and  instruct  my  steps  ? 

forced  the  payment  of  certain  dues  ?«  Or  Phid.  I  would  have  you  attended  and 

do  these  acts,  and  all  others,  appear  con-  instructed. 

temptible,  compared  with  the  power  of  Soc.  But  if  any  person,  through  an  in- 

the  spirit  ?  ward  blindness,  lives  injuriously,  hurting 

Phid.  They  do,  indeed !  himself  and  others,  shall  he,  too,  be 

Soc.  The  spirit  of  man,  therefore,  de-  watched  and  restricted,  or  shall  he  be  suf- 

spises  its  body,  and  desires  to  be  pro-  fered  to  go  at  larn  and  commit  injuries  ? 

Tided  with  a  better.    But  can  the  uni-  Phid.  He  shall  be  confined,  and  cured, 

Terse  itself  ever  satisfy  the  desire,  or  if  possible,  of  his  blindness, 

exhaust  the  capacity,  of  such  a  spirit  ?  Soc.  But  if  the  disease  is  incurable, 

Phid.  If  all  that  you  say  is  true,  it  and  the  unjust  man  oontione  to  be  nn- 

foDows  that  the  spirit  of  man  is  not  an-  just,  and  watches  opportunities  to  de- 

awerable  for  wrongs  done  by  it  in  the  stroy  his  keepers,  so  that  all  are  in  terror 

body;  but  if  all  virtues  and  all  vices  are  of  their  lives  because  of  his  incurable  stn- 

the  fruit  of  this  marriage  between  body  pidity  and  ferocity,  shall  he  be  permitted 

and  spirit,  why  are  men  punished  for  in-  to  live  ? 

justice  ?  for  tKe  fault  is  not  of  their  spirit  Phid.  I  think  it  would  be  unjust  if  the 

but  of  their  body  i  law  should  suffer  it 

Soo.  Answer  me;   is  punishment  of  Soc.  It  seems,  therefore,  O  Phidias, 

ihe  body  or  of  the  spirit  ?  that  the  blindness  of  the  wicked  is  its 

Phid.  Of  both.  own  punishment,  as  the  virtue  of  the  just 

Soc.  Say,  then,  is  deat^  a  punishment  is  its  own  reward. 

of  the  spirit  ?  Phid.  Are  we  to  conclude  that  pun- 

Phid.  Of  the  body,  rather ;  for  a  death  ishment  belongs  altogether  to  the  spirit, 

of  the  spirit  is  as  impossible  as  a  birth  of  and  that  the  spirits  of  the  wicked  shall 

the  spirit.  torment  them  while  they  are  scorched 

Soc.  When  a  person  is  declared  in  fa-  with  the  fire  of  Tartarus  ?  or,  are  the  tor- 

mous,  is  that  a  punishment  of  the  body  ?  ment  and  the  fire  one  ? 

Phid.  Of  the  spirit,  as  1  think.  Soc.  We  have  leason  to  believe  that 

Soc.  The  shame  of  infamy  is,  then,  a  remorse  is  the  true  Tartarean  fire, 

pain  of  the  immortal  spirit ;  and  it  fol-  Phid.  Why  then,  if  the  faults  of  men 

lows,  that  this  immortal  spirit  is  a  being  are  sufficiently  punished   by   remorie, 
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AeoU  otlur  pvakhmeiits  be  inflicted  on  knows  that  by  the  pains  of  the  body,  and 
then  by  the  laws  ?  the  loss  of  its  liberty,  the  just  areprotect- 
Soc  Answer  me,  is  not  law  established  ed,  and  the  unjust  prevented.    If  any  are 
fior  Ae  proCectioii  of  the  innocent  ?  ready  to  excuse  their  crime  with  this  plea, 
Pmn.  It  is ;  and  for  the  punishment  of  that  being  made  evil  by  nature  they  are 
tbe  g^i^'  blameless,  and  cannot  justly  suffer  penal- 
Soc  But  the  punishment  of  a  crime  ties,  the  legislator  may  answer,  that  he 
Aonid  be  equal  to  the  crime ;  or  should  intends  not  punishment  but  protection ; 
it  not?  that  punishment  belongs  to  God  alone; 
Fam.  It  sboold.  but  that  if  the  just  and  the  innocent  are 
Sec.  Say,  then,  if  I  am  willinr  to  en*  injured,  those  who  injure  them,  or  slay 
tee  the  penalty  of  a  crime  for  the  plea-  them,  must  be  prevented  from  a  repeti- 
mrt  of  iDJnrins  my  neighbor,  whether  tion  of  the  crime ;  even,  if  that  be  neces- 
tke  penalty  wowd  be  of  the  least  avail.  sary,  by  their  death.    From  the  robber 
PioD.  It  would  be  of  no  avail ;  and,  on «  and  the  wild  beast  alike,  the  law  protects 
uJiUioQ,  I  thii^  it  would  be  impossible  ns :  making  no  inquiry  into  the  nature 
to  inflict  equal  penalties.    If  it  happens,  of  soul  and  body,  or  whether  men  are  to 
kt  example,  that  a  thief  robs  roe  of  my  blame  for  a  naturaUy  bad  disposition ; 
wne,  he  womst  be  punished  by  a  fine ;  but  asking  only  whether  the  criminal  is 
nt  if  tlie  robber  has  no  property  he  can-  likely  to  repeat  his  crime ;  and  if  it  ap- 
ace puy  the  flue,  and  will  therefore  escape  pears  that  he  is  bad  and  dangerous,  he  is 
free.  prevented  by  imprisonment  or  banish- 

Soc  if  the  hiwv,  0  Phidias,  are  estab-  ment ;  or,  if  necessary,  by  death. 

liAuJ  for  the  puniahment  of  crime  rather  If  the  blame  of  evil  is  thrown  alto- 

tkaa  ibr  the  protection  of  the  just  and  in-  gether  upon  the  body,  no  man  will  be 

locent,  th^  are  miserably  contrived,  and  any  the  less  fearful  of  the  pains  which 

kH  altogether  of  dieir  purpose.    Bat  if  follow  iniquity,  the  diseases  of  lust,  the 

vc  suppose  them  established  for  pro-  shame  of  vice,  the  anguish  of  remorse, 

tBdioo,  and  not  lor  punishment,  it  seems  and  the  insufferable  anger  of  the  Gods. 

ic—'ble  to  make  them  perfectly  just.  Fo^  as  it  is  impossible  to  act,  so  it  is  im- 

Let  us  therefore  give  over  the  souls  and  possible  to  suffer,  without  a  body.    If  we 

Wic»  of  the  wicked,  in  this  life  and  in  imagine  a  future  condition  of  the  spirit, 

Ae  acxt,  to  conscience  and  the  fire  of  we  imagine  her  in  another  body ;  nor  is 

as  is  juat ;  for  we  know  that  it  it  possible  to  conceive  her  otherwise  than 

hie  for  a  mortal  to  punish  ade-  .as  capable,  through  a  bodily  existence, 

J ;  and  that  if  any  man  attempts  both  of  happiness  and  misery.    We  think 

t,  ht  IB  flsre  to  commit  injustice.    But  if  of  this  body  as  of  a  gift  of  Heaven  to  the 

Ik  law-maker  aims  only  to  protect  the  spirit,  that  it  may  not  only  be,  but  may 

"^  *^  *  m,  and  secure  each   man  in  his  also  exist;  in  other  words,  diat  it  may 

be  will  have  no  difficulty  in  deter-  be  capable  of  happiness  and  misery.   The 

^what  ought  to  be  done  with  rob-  bodies  which  the  spirit  animates  were 

tad  murderer^  or  with  those  who  given  to  it  in  the  beginning.    On  each 

crimes  asainst  the  state.    Nor  are  of  them  certain  energies  were  conferred, 

to  he  embarrassed  with  any  to  be  the  causes  of  life  and  death,  of  good 

subtleties  regarding  the  nature  and  evil.    To  have  eternal  existence  is 

d  the  souk,  or  whether  men  are,  or  are  the  gift  of  the  spirit,  and  she  imparts  this, 

101,10  blame  for  the  crimes  they  commit,  in  a  manner,  to  the  body — ^lengthening 

^^       cr  danger  arises,  whether  from  its  life  in  time,  and  extending  it  over 

or  neighboring  enemies,  from  se-  space,  by  the  labors  of  glory  and  wisdom. 

or  na^iral  calamities,  th^  must  The  elected  spirit  passes  continually  to- 

against  it,  endeavoring,  by  wis-  ward  a  better  life,  ascending  by  steps, 

the  atmost  vigilance,  to  insure  and  animating  at  each  step  a  better  and 

one  in  the  enjoyment  of  what  is  more  powerful  body. 

^  bis  own.     [f  a  robber  is  muti-  Phid.  It  is  your  custom,  Socrates,  to 

ttcaten,  it  is  to  deter  him  and  advance  in  this  manner  from  the  known 

"^nfiom  a  repetition  of  the  wrong;  to  the  unknown.    But  we  have  forgotten 

^  caimrderer  is  deprived  of  his  hie,  this  science  of  expression,  of  which  we 

'  a  far  the  safety  of  the  innocent,  and  just  now  inquired,  whether  there  could 

"W  the  punishment  of  the  guilty.  Nor  be  such  a  science.    I  am  satisfied  that 

*■*  the  lawgiver  inquire  whether  spirit  the  body  must  express  all  the  energies ; 

*  My  is  Boie  to  bbame ;  when  he  for,  if  it  did  not,  how  should  we  know 
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the  existence  of  such  energies  ?  aince  or  lees  in  this  man  and  in  that,  as  it  i 

that  only  is  an  energy  which  is  the  cause  were  a  measurable  thing,  capable  of  in- 

of  an  action  or  expression.  crease  or  diminution;  but  the  spirit  is  in- 

Soc.  If  you  believe  this,  you  believe  capable  of  either.    We  say  of  a  Jdng^  that 

in  a  science  of  the  kind  we  are  dis-  he  is  a  greater  or  less,  according  to  the 

cussing.    But  would  it  be  lawful  to  use  width  of  his  dominion ;  and  we  say  of 

such  a  science  ?    If  any  man  imagines  the  spirit,  that  it  is  greater  or  less,  ao 

the  Gods  have  assigned  him  a  body  in-  cording  to  the  excellence  of  the  body  in 

capable  of  the  greatest  virtue,  would  he  whom  it  rules.    If  it  could  be  given  to 

fail  to  be  corrupted  by  this  belief — laying  the  spirit  of  a  man  to  animate  the  bod^ 

the  fault  of  his  sins  upon  the  imperfection  and  govern  the  intelligences  of  a  demi- 

of  his  soul's  or^n  ?  god*  it  could  then  discern  and  practice 

Phid.  How  is  any  danger  to  be  appre-  perfect  virtue ;  but  if,  as  with  ourselves* 
hended  from  that  cause  ?  If  the  measure  it  is  confined  within  a  narrow  house,  and 
of  a  crime  is  as  the  greatness  of  the  law  looks  out  upon  the  world  through  im- 
it  violates,  he  who  is  naturally  incapable  perfect  organs,  as  through  the  loop-boles 
of  the  law  is  equally  incapable  of  the  of  a  prison,  hardly  discerning  what  is 
crime.  The  degree  of  remorse,  which  is  right ;  is  it  the  part  of  wisdom  to  be  en- 
the  only  divine  punishment,  will  be,  in  raged  and  discontented,  because  things 
this  life  and  the  next,  as  the  degree  of  are  so  ordered  ?  It  seems  to  me,  there- 
conscience  given  to  the  criminal  fore,  to  be  not  only  a  lawful  but  a  neces- 

Soc.  It  is  necessary,  O  Phidias,  if  we  sarv  knowledge,  from  the  marks  of  the 
mean  to  understand  this  matter,  by  no  body,  to  draw  condusions  regarding  the 
means  to  confound  the  body  with  the  ener^es.  If  I  observe  the  marks  of  cm- 
spirit  ;  or  to  imagine  that  a  spirit  is  a  elty  in  a  brute,  I  avoid  him ;  but  these 
being  composed  of  parts,  and  originating  marks  are  equally  evident  in  men.  Why 
separate  effects.  We  are  compelled,  should  they  be  overlooked  ?  Is  it  lawfiu 
therefore,  for  each  power  of  the  spirit,  to  to  discover  goodness  in  the  action  and 
provide  a  separate  instrument;  as,  for  speech  of  a  friend,  but  unlawful  to  see  it 
the  sight,  an  eye ;  and  for  hearing,  an  in  the  features  of  his  body  ? 
ear ;  and  for  the  combination  of  tnese  Phid.  This  kind  of  inquiry,  Socrates, 
and  all  other  senses,  an  organ  of  peroep-  already  occupies  the  inquisitive.  They 
tion ;  and  for  the  combination  of  per-  are  incessantly  prying  into  each  other,  as 
ceptions,  an  intelligent  organ;  and,  lastly,  if  some  mighty  good  might  follow  a  dis- 
for  the  unity  of  all,  a  rational  organ,  for  covery.  And  now,  by  Uiis  new  science, 
the  actual  perception  of  right.  The  body,*  they  will  be  saved  much  labor,  having  a 
therefore,  must  represent  each  and  all,  certain  rule  by  which  to  judge  and  be 
being  their  servant  and  exponent.  If,  judged.  A  vast  advantage ! 
then,  we  observe  that  any  person  is  just  Soc.  When  a  new  weapon  is  brought 
in  all  his  actions,  it  is  necessary  to  con-  home  from  the  cutlers,  the  children  seize 
fess  that  the  eye  of  his  spirit,  with  which  it  for  a  pla3rthing.  Presently  an  eye  is 
it  beholds  justice  in  externals,  is  bright  put  out,  and  the  mother  blames  all  weap- 
and  far-seemg.  But  it  would  be  absurd  ons  in  eeneral,  not  excepting  knives  and 
to  say  of  his  immortal  spirit  itself,  that  hay-forks. 

it  has  more  of  divinity  or  more  of  justice  ruin.  Have  you  seen  this  Egyptian, 
than  the  spirit  of  any  other;  before  God,  who,  for  a  piece  of  silver,  ^ves  you  a 
all  are  equal :  for  we  have  agreed  that    list  of  your  virtues  by  the  signs  of  your 

the  spirit  of  man  is  not  a  thing  of  parts  face  ? 

and  qualities ;  and  that  it  is,  therefore,  Soc.  I  saw  him  followed  by  a  crowd, 
incapable  of  the  more  and  the  less;  but  Some  questioned  him  for  theni^ves,  and 
if  an3rthing  is  immeasurable,  it  is  also  others  for  their  friends  or  enemies.  A 
unimaginable  and  spiritual'—a  source  of    young  man,  who  aspires  to  the  magis- 

power  without  substance,  and  a  cause  of  tracy,  asked  him  whether  Pericles*  Uce 
form  without  shape.  The  spirit  is,  there-  did  not  prove  him  a  tyrant  The  Egyp- 
fore,  neither  just  nor  unjust,  good  or  evil,  tian  said  that  it  did  not ;  whereupon 
in  her  essence,  but  is  the  perceiver  and  Thrasymachus  cried  out  in  a  rage,  that  if 
causer  of  these  through  the  medium  of  his  face  did  not,  his  body  did ;  for  that  he 
her  instrument.  So,  auso,  we  say  of  God,  carried  it  haughtily.  The  rest  then  crowd- 
that  his  justice  is  in  his  works,  but  that  ed  about  and  silenced  him,  by  applauding 
he  is  more  than  justice.  And  of  justice  the  Egyptian,  who  presently,  on  this  en- 
and  other  virtue,  we  say,  there  is  more    couragement,  gave  us  what  he  styled  an 
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ci^-'^^^  of  Pericles,  and  ended  with  de-  and  opinions  at  the  wrong  time  and  place. 

jx^^  tdm  a  God.  We  say  that  all  things  are  excellent  in 

ir/j^  '^-  How  did  the  people  take  it,  their  order ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the 

^^  ^e  came  to  the  apotheosis  ?  place  and  time  for  using  physiognomical 

tief-  ^  ^^^y  applauded  ;  and  some  said  art,  are  easily  known  by  a  person  of  the 

^eti]y  ^^ogbt  belter  of  Pericles  than  of  least  discretion.    The  artist  must  employ 

DpoQ  /^^nce  the  God  had  sent  a  famine  it  in  studying  human  faces,  or  modeling 

ji    "'^itica,  but  the  man  had  relieved  it  statues  in  clay.     The  master  may  use  it, 

detd  t  ^\^  ^°^  conception  of  Zeus,  in-  when  he  purchases  a  slave  or  hires  a 

hoblQf  tK    "^    statue  of   the  God  is  far  servant. 

^k:   p^^  ^^y  mortal.  Phid.  You  begin  to  talk  of  this  art  as 

^  gflk      '^^^P^  so,  in  the  form  ;  but  for  though  it  were  founded  in  nature  and  ne- 

^  3in^^ — ^  'worm  in  flesh  is  nobler  cessity. 

trns  b  -h     ^   ^®    stone.     Pericles  gov-  Soc.  I  confess  to  a  belief  in  its  possi- 

bean^v   f^  /orce  of  his  spirit,  not  by  the  bility,  but  not  to  a  true  knowledge  of  it. 

Phid  I         ^^^y.  Phid.  Say,  then,  how  this  knowledge 

or^  to  thi  ^™  .Persuaded,  Socrates,  in  re-  may  be  acquired. 

«ble  b^  ^^^^'ice,  that  it  is  not  only  a  ooc.  When  any  person,  with  an  expe- 

ire^^  Iftlffe^-*  ^  '^^'tural  and  lawful  part  of  rience  in  the  nature  of  things,  practices 

Id  irri  ^^^*  '^mthout  some  degree  of  accordingly,  we  say  that  he  has  a  rule  ; 

^^  ^1    *\17^^    conjpose  a  statue  or  a  a  number  of  rules  towards  one  end  or 

\feca  ^       *"^«k  statuaries  excel  all  purpose  constitute  an  art;  and  he  who 

^"^^Nvolih*^  *^^y  ^*^®  *  quick  appre-  can  apply  rules  is  equally  an  artist,  whe- 

^^^^^jji^  *^^^^*J~is  of*  character  in  men,  ther  he  originated  or  learned  them.    To 

^  appearaji  ^^^   ^^  represent  them  under  originate,  or  to  have  the  power  of  origi- 

easHnttai'^^^     Cif  beauty  ;  but  beauty  nating,  rules,  is  named  science  or  inven- 

Tocoie  hr^^*  expression  not  easily,  tion.     It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  the 

I      Be£s«Iy(lifici^^    '^  ^  ^^®  done,  is  im-  science  of  the  marks  of  chaiacter  should 

Joe  The  ^^^  ^  invented,  and  reduced  to  rules,  before 

hoT  observe^^'^^T^^^"®*  who,  as    you  it  can  sustain  an  art. 

tht  mens  cH  ^  ^^  ^ry thing,  have  a  theory,  Phid.  How  would  you  begin  to  invent 

bo  tbeir  res    ^^*^^^^^®  may  be  known  such  a  science  ? 

^j^^^'^^bvlance  to  brutes.    They  Soc.  1  am  not  addicted,  0  Phidias,  to 

iniaa«,a  e^l^*^*^^  ^®  *  peacock,  a  fool  the  invention  of  sciences,  but  desire  ra- 

ik  raffle  p<^^«^*^^^*^"  *^  *  ^^ '  ^  though  ther  to  receive  them  from  others ;  that  I 


tkitk  Toa  of  tv/ ^    impelled  Doth.    What  may  continue,  uninterruptedly,  m  medi- 

\m  A^  of^^  •'  tation  and  conversation.    Nevertheless, 

M  could  ft      ^-iic  other,  that  it  is  true,  if  it  is  agreeable,  I  will  say  what  seems 

eoi  ithff  iK^^'^^^uce  ihe  strut  of  a  pea-  fit  to  be  said. 

flf  lis malice^*^     ^^^  ®°^^  ^^  ^  peacock  ?        Phid.  Say  on. 

ofawoir^^    a  wolf  other  than  the        Soc.  First,  then,  we  must  observe  and 

*    •'  -  separate  the  actions  proper  to  men  and 


^  Men    ♦v^  separate  the  actions  proper  to  men  ; 

J  itses  la*    ^^^efore,  are  bears,  wolves    brutes,  assigning  each  kind  its  proper 


ac- 


P^  Ye^^^^y^  ^^*^  •'  tions,  distinguishing  the  superior  from 

^"^^^^^  ^^ight  be  useful,  to'a  statu-    for  they  are  conmion  to  all — and  the  ac- 
^  ijtvjv^^^^*'^^  would  perpetually  in-    tions  of  reason  highest,  for  they 


Sjc  1  imaL^  ^^^  ^^^  cease  to  be  men.    the  inferior,  and  naming  each  by  its  com- 
*^     ^2ur^    *Tiark8  of  trutality  in  the    the  actions' of  instinct  will  rank  lowest- 


I  ima      '  luey  cease  lo  oe  men.     me  luieuur,  aim  Jiiuiiiiig  eauu  uy  no  cum- 

^^^*^e  that  a  power  of  repre-    men  and  proper  name.    Among  these. 


k^^'                               perpeiuaiiy  in-  iions   oi    reason  iiigiiesi,   lur  uiey    aic 

i^-     1^?^^ If  and  Others,  by  affecting  proper  to  man.    But  there  is  a  kind  of 

^^     ^ly  into  men  when  such  pene-  action,  intermediate  between  reason  and 

^^^^  ^^^^Ifid  ^01.    Every  art  and  instinct,  which  is  common  to  man  with 

^T.«  nas  lis  place  and  its  use.    To  us,  some  animals.    Of  this  kind  are  all  im- 

ii\^moTneiit,  a  knowledge  of  physic  pulses  of  passion,  love,  cunning,  fear, 

01  -^Miiny  would  avail  nothing ;  for  mirth,  and  pure  intelligence.     These,  let 

^\  T  ^*^^^^er  pedants    nor  sophists,  us  name  by  the  Intelligences  or  Powers 

Ic  i.  ve  were  at  sea  or  sick,  they  would  to  which  tliey  belong. 

y^'nlceable.    If  the  characteristic  of  a  The  acts  of  Reason  are  either  in  the 

p?  ci  wise  man  is,  that  he  does   all  gesture  and  carriage  of  the  body,  in  the 

te  "nijtably  lo  the  occasion,  that  of  a  nobler  expressions  of  countenance,  in  the 

fodito  go  about  thrusting  in  his  acts  conauctof  afiairs,  the  administration  of 
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laws,  and  all  that  r^ards  equally  the  we  should  know  how  to  account  for  the 

future  and  the  past.    The  acts  of  tne  In-  omission. 

telligences,  on  the  contrary,  are  transient  Phid.  None  but  a  lover  of  true  vfis- 

and  impulsive.      They  vary   with  the  dom  would  be  able  to  complete  a  system 

condition  of  the  actor.    The  same  ani-  of  this  nature. 

mal  may  be  now  in  rage,  and  now  in  Soc.  Though  it  might  need  such  an 

love,  with  the  same  object.    All  the  In-  one  to  invent  it,  the  simplest  might  be 

telligences  are  of  a  nature  which  enables  made  to  understand  it,  once  invented.  Am 

them  to  act  in  the  absence  of  their  ob-  1  wrong  in  thinking  so  ? 

jects.    Love,  for  example,  is  powerful  Phid.  You  seem  to  me,  0  Socrates,  to 

even  in  the  absence  of  the  thing  loved.  be  mistaken  in  judging  that  any  but  a 

But  for  those  instincts  which  impel  true  lover  of  wisdom  could  even  under- 

to  sensuous  acts,  they  require  an  imme-  stand  this  system, 

diate  presence  of  the  object,  and  have  no  Soc.  Let  it  be  so :  everything  that  is 

force  m  its  absence.  Light  has  no  power  useful  is  difficult.    Be  it  supposed  that 

with  the  closed  eye,  nor  in  silence  is  some  one  more  fortunate  or  more  labori- 

there  any  effect  of  sound.  These,  then,  ous  than  others,  has  invented  a  true  sys- 

are  the  acts  of  sensuous  energies,  which  tem  of  all  the  powers  which  govern  the 

require  an  internal  or   external  sensa-  body  of  a  man :  he  is  now  in  a  condition 

tion  to  bring  them  into  action.  to  judge  of  the  marks  of  these  powers. 

Having  assembled  the  actions  proper  For  if  ne  did  not  know  the  power,  how 
to  instinct  under  their  se^^ral  energies,  could  he  know  the  marks  by  which  it  is 
and  those  of  the  intelligences  under  theirs,  to  be  known  ?  Observing  each  until  be 
I  would  then  consider  with  the  utmost  has  a  perfect  knowledge  of  it  and  knows 
eare,  the  actions  of  reason,  which  it  its  mark,  he  will  presently  recognize  a 
seems  proper  to  name  divine.  These  are,  certain  harmony  of  features  or  marks, 
those  of  justice,  of  religion,  of  honor,  contributing  to  the  beauty  of  the  body, 
ambition,  faith,  and  humaneness ;  as  Rectitude  wiU  appear  in  a  firmness  and 
they  are  seen  in  government,  the  care  of  perpendicularity  of  the  whole  figure — 
a  household,  worship,  and  the  liberal  vanity  in  a  toss  or  lolling  of  the  bead — 
arts;  not  forgetting  the  occupations  of  obedience,  in  a  reverent  inclination  of  it — 
trade  and  manufacture — for  these  must  cruelty,  in  a  cold  and  slow-moving  eye 
be  regarded  as  perfectly  rational.  When  — sensuality  in  all  its  proper  grossness. 
the  energies  oi  reason  are  known,  and  Thus,  the  actions  of  the  man  will  have 
severally  named,  they  may  be  elegantly  given  an  idea  of  the  powers  which  con- 
arranged  as  the  governors  of  the  intelli-  trol  him ;  and  the  knowledge  of  these 
Sences.  Thus,  over  cunning  and  pru-  p^owers  will  enable  a  perfect  determina- 
ence  we  may  assign  justice  to  be  the  tion  of  their  proper  features.  By  excel- 
govemor ;  over  love  and  anger,  honor ;  lent  combinations  of  these  features,  every 
over  the  sciences  and  liberal  arts,  obedi-  degree  of  beauty,  force  and  expression 
ence,  or  reverence  for  the  best.  may  be  given  to  the  work  of  the  statuary. 

In  like  manner  I  would  place  the  in-  Phid.  It  shall  be  my  prayer  to  the 

telligences,  love,  passion,  cunning,  intel-  Muses,  0  friend,  that  some  one  may  in- 

lect  and  fancjr,  to  reign  over  the  several  vent,  happily,  the  science  of  this  art, 

groups  of  instincts.  Having  in  this  manner  while  I  am  yet  alive.    I  can  think  of 

effected  a  perfect  order  and  subordination  nothing  that  carries  with  it  a  greater 

of  the  energies,  all  human  actions  would  promise  of  utility,  and  that,  too,  not  for 

fall  into  a  harmony.    The  ways  of  God  me  only,  or  those  who  work  in  ivory  or 

would  then  appear  reasonable  and  just  brass,   but  for   poets  and  orators,  for 

Any  imperfection  of  character  might  then  teachers  of  youth,  and  ministers  of  the 

be  assigned  to  its  proper  cause ;  and  we  Gods. 

should  say  of  this  ana  that  character,  not  Soc.  Say,  then,  Phidias,  in  what  man- 
that  it  is  intrinsically  bad,  but  that  certain  ner  you  think  it  may  be  inade  profitable, 
faculties  or  energies  are  feeble  or  imper-  Phid.  I  would  have  the  orators  know 
feet  in  it — that  it  is  deficient,  for  example,  what  power  they  address — whether  the 
in  the  quality  of  aneer,  but  has  an  abun-  reason  or  the  passion,  the  vanity  or  the 
dant  prudence,  which  is  better,  and  less  justice,  of  the  people.  At  present,  they 
barbarous,  than  to  call  it  "  poltroon.**  imagine  that  the  people  are  incapable  of 
And  then,  if  any  such  characters  should  justice,  and  seldom  venture  to  address  that 
happen  to  exert  a  philosophy  of  their  power.  Our  new  science  would  convince 
own,  leaving  anger  oat  of  their  system,  them  that  every^man  is  more  or  lees  ca- 
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pdMcofit  And  for  ibe  poets,  if  they  bad 
tkift  science,  they  would  know  how  to 
exclude  what  ifl  proper  to  vanity  from  the 
ifweches  of  heroes.  I  woold  have  the 
Indkers  of  youth  inBtrocted  in  it,  that 
they   mifht    not    stifle  or    neglect  the 

Even  of  their  pupils,  nor  attempt  one 
cipiine  by  the  exercises  of  another. 
Miiusters  of  the  Gods  shoold  learn  it,  that 
tky  Bay  Iomtw  what  quality  or  energy 


they  adore  under  the  name  of  a  God :  for 
in  their  present  ignorance  they  confuse 
the  offices  of  all  tneir  deities,  and  invent 
abominable  tales,  under  pretence  of  hon- 
oring them. 

Soc.  Ofler  my  prayers  with  yours,  ex- 
cellent Phidias,  for  the  happy  advent  of 
the  new  science.  May  the  purpose  it 
may  serve  more  than  counterbalance  the 
evil  it  must  bring.  J.  D.  W. 


MARSHAL  MASSENA. 

No  one  can  be  lone  in  Genoa  without  most  strenuous  exertions  and  unimpeach- 
keoaiing  acquainted  with  the  striking  able  fidelity  to  reach  the  rank  of  under- 
doiactcTistics  of  Biassena.    The  heights  lieutenant,  he  at  length,  after  fourteen 
Mxmi^  the  city  in  which  he  struggle —  yeai^  service,  left  the  army  in  indigna- 
the  cnppled  and  deformed  beings  that  tion  and,  marrying  the  daughter  of  a 
meti  one  at  every  turn,  pointed  to  by  the  shop-keeper,  settled  down  as  a  common 
iahahxtuts  as  the  results  of  that  awful  man  in  Nice.    Here  he  doubtless  would 
ftokue  Maseena  brought  on  the  inhabit-  have  remained  and  died  a  common  man, 
ntft,  when  besieged  by  sea  and  land  be  but  for  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution. 
obrTiatefy    refused    to    surrender — are  Maseena,  like  those  other  stern -hearted 
eaattaiDt  mementoes  of  that  iron-hearted  men  who  afterwards  shook-  Europe  so, 
au.  heard  the  call  for  brave  and  daring  spirits 
Aodrea    Massena's    birth-place   was  and   immediatelj  reentered    the   army, 
fliij  a  hundred  miles  from  Genoa.    He  At  the  age  of  thirty-five  be  found  himself 
«»  born  at  Nice  on  the  6th  of  May,  eeneral  of  division,  and  had  acquired  in 
I7M,  aad,  while  still  an  infant,  was  left  the  army  of  Italy,  where  he  served,  the 
M  nrpban  in  'the  world.    Growing  up  reputation  of  a  man  of  great  courage  and 
▼•"^^Qt  parental  care,  his  education  was  skill    He  was  present  at  Montenotte, 
i^Mted,  and  be  was  left  to  the  mercy  Millesimo,  Arcole,  Lodi,  and  through  all 
d  i-aotft  any  impulse  that  might  strike  that  brilliant  campaign  of  Napoleon  in 
ftx.   An  uncle,  captain  of  an  ordinary  1796,  in  Italy.    He  did  not  long  escape  the 
aerc^a&t  vesael,  took  him  to  sea  with  eyeoftheyoungCorsican  wbowasaston- 
hnvfaJe  he  was  a  mereboy.     But  after  ishin^  Europe  by  his  victories,  and  he 
knit  made  two  vo3rages,  the  young  soon  began  to  look  upon  him  as  he  did 
ifl^na,  then    only  seventeen  years  of  upon  Ney,  Lannes  and  Murat.     He  once 
ap,  tzJisted  as  a  private  soldier  in  the  said  to  him  during  this  campaign,  **  Your 
wnL  Italian  raiment,  in  which  another  corps  is  stronger  than  that  of  any  other 
■•tie  ranked  as  captain.     This  service  general — you,  yourself,  are  equivalent  to 
KTfu  Bkore  fitted  to  his  tastes,  and  he  six  thousand  men."    When  peace  was 
pel)racd  its  duties  with  such  regularity  concluded  with  Austria,  he  was  chosen 
aid  eve  that  he  was  made  corporal,  to  convey  the  ratification  of  it  to  the 
leic  ificr,  when  scarred  with  his  many  Directory,  which  received  him  in  the 
W& a  ftad  standing  on  the  highest  pin-  most  flattering  manner. 
Met  of    military    fame — Blarshal    of       While  Bonaparte  was  in  Eg3rpt,  Mas- 
T^At  aj  Duke  of  Rivoii — he  frequently  sena  commanded  the  army  on  the  eastern 
^tf  «^this  first  promotion  as  afibrding  frontiers  of  France.    On  his  return,  Mas- 
h«  tnn  happiness  than  all  the  after  sena  was  intrusted  with  the  defence  of 
^^  that   were    heaped  upon  him.  Genoa,  invested  by  the  Austrians  and 
F^  In  he  went  up  (gradually  enough,  blockaded  by  the  English.    The  next  two 
i<  a^)  to  Kijeant,  and,  finally,  ai^u-  or  three  years  were  passed  at  Faris  or 
«Wu  he  noppltd.    Unable  by  the  Ruel  in  compoiative  idleneas.   He  bought 
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the  magnificent  chateau  of  Richelieu  at  do  with  the  dishonor  and  murder  of  hia 

the  latter  place,  and  scarce  ever  appeared  old  comrade  in  arms, 
at  court.    He  was  a  strong  republican,        I  have  thus  given  a  brief  outline  of 

and  disliked  the  pomp  and  show  the  First  Massena*s  career,  in  order  to  furnish  a 

Consul  began    to   gather  around  him.  kind  of  reference  to  the  reader  when  I 

fionaparte  was  aware  of  this,  but  still  he  come  to  speak  of  the  battles  in  which 

felt  he  could  not  do  without  him  ;  and  so,  this  intrepid  leader  exhibited  his  great 

when  made  emperor  in  1804,  he  made  him  strength. 

Marshal  of  France.    The  next  year  the        Massena  possessed    scarcely  a    trait 

defence  of  Italy  was  intrusted  to  him,  and  either  of  the  Italian  or  French  character, 

at  Verona,  and  afterwards  at  Caldiero,  he  though,  from  his  birth-place,  he  mirht  be 

beat  and  completely  routed  the  Archduke  supposed  to  exhibit  something  ol  both. 

Charles  and  drove  him  out  of  the  country.  He  was  not  an  impulsive  man  like  Junot 

The  year  following  this  he  comomnded  or  Murat,  nor  an  impetuous  creature  like 

the  army  that  accompanied  Joseph  Bona-  Lannes.    He  was  not  easily  excited,  but 

parte  to  Naples  and,  by  the  successfal  when  once  aroased  he  was  one  of  the 

sieee  of  Gaeta,  fixed  Uie  new  king  firmly  most  terrible  men  in  Bonaparte's  army, 

on  nis  throne.    These  were  the  years  of  He  was  like  an  enormous  wheel  that  re- 

his  glory ;  and  we  find  him  the  next  year,  quires  a  great  deal  of  force  to  set  it  in 

1807,  commanding  the  right  wing  of  the  motion,  but  when  it  does  move  it  crushes 

Grand  Army  in  Poland.    At  the  close  of  everything  in  its  passage.    Perhaps  the 

this  campaign  he  was  created  Duke  of  prominent  trait  in  his  character  was  fixed- 

Rivoli,  and  presented  by  Bonaparte  with  a  ness  of  purpose.    He  was  more  like  Ney 

large  sum  of  money  with  which  to  sup-  in  this  respect  than  any  other  of  Napo- 

port  his  new  title.  leon*s  marshals.    His  tenacity  was  like 

In  1810,  Napoleon  placed  him  over  death  itself.    A  battle  with  him  never 

the  army  in  Portugal.    Reducing  Ciudad  seemed  over,  unless  he  gained  it    This 

Rodrigo,  after  three  months'  siege,  and  obstinacy  of  resolution   never  forsook 

taking  Almeida,  he  advanced  on  Welling-  him.    I  do  not  know  an  instance  in  )iis 

ton,  who  retreated  to  the  Torres  Vedras.  whole  career,  where  he  appeared  the 

Here  the  English  commander  intrenched  least  afiected  by  the  panic  of  others.    The 

himself  and  bid  defiance  to  Massena,  cry  of  sauve  qui  peut,  never  hastened  his 

who,  finding  himself  unable  to  dislodge  footsteps,  or  disturbed  the  regular  move- 

him,  and  fiunine  and  sickness  wasting  ment  of  his  thoughts.    His  own  iron  will 

his  army,  was  compelled  to  commence  a  was  sufficient  for  any  emergency.    He 

disastrousand  barbarous  retreat  into  Spain,  wished  no  aid  or  sympathy  from  others 

He  was  shortly  after  recalled,  and  from  to  steady  him.    He  fell  bacK  on  himself 

his  infirm  health  and  shattered  constitu-  in  the  most  desperate  straits  with  a  con- 

tion,  was  left  behind  in  the  fatal  Russian  fidence   that   was   sublime.    Amid  the 

Expedition,  though  he  earnestly  besoueht  wildest  hurricane  of  cavalry — face  to  face 

it.    This  ended  his  military  career.    He  with  a  hotly-worked  battery,  while  his 

was  at  Toulon  when  Bonaparte  landed  dead  and  dying  guard  lay  in  heaps  around 

from  Elba.     He  could  not  at  first  believe  him,  or  retreating  before  an  overwhelm- 

the  report,  but  he  was  soon  convinced  of  ing  force — he  was  the  same  self-collected 

its  truth  by  a  letter  from  Napoleon  him-  and  self-poised  man.    Amid  the  diaor- 

self.    "  Prince,**    said  he,    "  hoist    the  dered  ranks  he  stood  like  a  rock  amid  the 

banner  of  Essling  on  the  walls  of  Toulon  waves,  and  hurled  back  from  his  firm 

and  follow  me.'*    But  thp  old  Marshal  breast  the  chaos  that  threatened  to  sweep 

refused  to  break  his  new  allegiance  till  him  away.    His  stubbornness  of  will, 

the  surrounding  cities  had  gone  over,  and  however,  was  not  mere  mulish  obstinacy, 

the  Bourbon  cause  was  evidently  lost  which  is  simply  aversive  to  change  of 

He  took  no  part  in  the  military  prepara-  purpose,    but  was    based  on  decisions 

tions  of  Napoleon  during  the  Hundred  which  evinced  the  soundest  judgment 

Days,  and  aUer  the  overthrow  of  the  Em-  and  a  most  active  and  vieorous  mind.    It 

peror  at  Waterloo  he  was  appointed  by  is  true  that  his  hatred  of  defeat,  combined 

Louis  commander  of  the  National  Guard,  with  his  stubborn  resolution,  .sometimes 

and  was  one  of  the  council  appointed  caused  him  to  err  in  exposing  his  men  to 

to  try  Ney.    But  the  old  Maisbal  de-  useless  slaughter.    He   was  brave  at 

dared  the  court  incompetent  to  perform  courage  itseu,  ai)d  constitutionally  so. 

such  a  task,  and  would  have  nothing  to  It  required  no  excitement  to  bring  him 
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^    He  did  not  seon  to  be  aware  of  dan-  prodigioas  power.    Mere  obstinacy  se- 
gcr,  md  acted,  not  so  mach  like  a  roan  cnres  about  as  many  disasters  as  suc- 
viio  kas  made  np  his  mind  to  meet  the  cesses,  but  Massena  acnuired  the  title  in 
pcnb  that  eoTiron  him  heroically,  as  like  the  French  army  of  "  Tne  Favored  Child 
oae  who  is  perfectly  nnconscioos  of  their  of  Victory."    No  man  could  have  won 
oisteace.     His  frame  corresponded  with  that  title  without  genius.    Nothing  is 
kj9  fhamrter,  and  seemed  made  of  iron ;  more  common  than  the  Absurd  echo  of 
ks  eadnrance  wa^  wonderful.     He  had  Bonaparte*s  statements,  that  his  generals 
out  DfCBliar  trait — ^he  mw  clear-headed  could  do  nothing  of  themselves  and  were 
mmi  the  disorder  of  Wtle.     It  is  said  mere  engines^ — terrible,  it  is  true — ^which 
Aat  OQ  ordinary  occasions  he  appeared  hs  brought  to  act  on  the  enemy's  ranks. 
diU  and  teavy»  and  his  remarks  were  of  Men  talk  as  if  those  conquerors  of  £u- 
ihe  Moet  ordinary  kind  ;  but  the  thunder  rope — the  Marshals  of  Napoleon — were 
d  caoaoo  deared  up  his  ideas  and  set  mere   senseless   avalanches   which    he 
kii  Bind  in  motion.    The  effect  of  the  hurled  where  he  wished.     Such  splendid 
int  report  of  cannon,  as  it  rolled  heavily  achievements  as  were  wrought  in  the 
my  ovex  the  field,  shaking  the  plain  wars  with  Bonaparte  are  the  results  of 
vith  its  BoDen  jar,  was  almost  instan-  military  genius,  not  animal  courage.    But 
tMKoos,  sAd  his  mind  not  only  became  even  Napoleon,  when  on  St  Helena,  was 
idUve  bat  cbeerfoi.    It  was  the  kind  of  inclined  to  prais^  Massena.    *<  Massena," 
he  liked,  and  his  strong,  ambitous  said  be,  **  was  a  superior  man ;  he  was 
beat  tiflEie  to  it    Neither  was  this  a  eminently  noble  and  brilliant  when  sur- 
ttarj  excitement,  but  a  steady  effect  rounded  by  the  fire  and  disorder  of  battle. 
eoDtflnmi^  throughout  the  contest.  Amid  Tht  sound  of  guns  cleared  his  ideas,  and 
the  wildest  uproar  of  conflicting  thou-  gave  him  understanding,  penetration  and 
— di    loried  in  the  smoke  and  tumult  cheerfulness.    He  was  endowed  with  ex- 
it a  headlong  charse — his  thoug^hts  were  traordinary  courage  and  firmness,  which 
lot  only  clear  and  forcible,  but  indicated  seemed  to  increase  in  excess  of  danger 
te  BUI  of  genius.    Great  emergencies  When  defeated,  he  was  always  ready  to 
call  out  great  mental  and  physical  fight  the  battle  again  as  Uiough  he  had 
hot  tlwre  are  few  men  whose  been  the  conqueror." 
the   roar  of  artillery,  the  shock  This  is  as  true  as  any  criticism  Bona- 
of  caralry,  and  all  the  confusion  and  dis-  parte  ever  passed  on  any  of  his  marshaJs. 
'erafafieree-fbught  battle-field,  bright-  The  remark  respecting  his  courage  in- 
op  iato  its  clearest  moods.    Such  a  creasing  **  in  excess  of  danger,*"  is  espe- 
I  »ist  hare  within  him  the  most  ter-  cially  so.    There  seenied  an  exhaustless 
fkoMnts  of  our  nature.    This  sin-  reserve  force  in  him  which  came  forth  as 
characteristic  gave  wonderful  col-  the  storm  gathered  darker  and  the  dan- 
scBB  to  hia  manner  in  the  midst  of  gers  thickened  around  him.    That  force 
4e  kht     In  front  of  the  deadliest  fire,  his  will  could  not  summon  up — perilous 
Mn^^i^  against    the    most  desperate  crises  alone  could  do  it,  and  then  nis  very 
•*fsv  he  pive  his  orders  and  performed  look  and  voice  were  terrible.     Towering 
^erolotioos  without  the  least  frustra-  infrontof  his  shattered  column,  he  moved 
»ao  or  alarm.     He  n^er  seemed  dis-  like  the  God  of  War,  amid  the  tempest 
Imttoed  by  any  reverses,  and  fought  that  beat  upon  him.     Sometimes,  when 
rfSCT  a  defeat  with  the  same  energy  he  moving  into  the  very  teeth  of  deatruc- 
hk  after  a  victory.  tion,  he  would  encourage  his  shrinking 
Tk^sdf-control — this  wonderful  power  men  by  putting  his  hat  on  his  sword  and 
tf  vJWrendering  a  man  equal  in  him-  lifting  it  over  his  head,  and  thus,  like  a 
•l/?ftiayeinergency-—isone  of  the  rarest  pillar  of  fire  to  his  men,  he  marched 
— '^     in  man.    Those  who  judge  of  straight  on  death.    There  cannot  be  a 
i*s  ability  as  a  general  seem  to  more  touching  eulogy  than  that  passed 
J  this  characteristic  entirely,  or  on   Massena  and  others  by  Napoleon 
t  on  a  par  with  mere  animad  cour-  when,  sad  and  disheartened,  he  wrote 
Wt  blind,  dogged  resistance  is  one  from  before  Mantua  to  the  Director)%  in- 
-4be  flame  tenacity  of  will,  com-  forming  it  of  his  perilous  position.     Said 
*tfh  l3ie  powerful  action  of  a  clear  he,  "  I  despair  of^  preventing  the  raising 
'T^picoQa  raind,  b  quite  another.  The  of  the  blockade  of  Mantua;  should  that 
tte  akoel  common  man  may  pos-  disaster  arise,  we  shall  soon  be  behind 
te  the  ktter  is  found  only  in  great  the  Adda,  and  perhaps  over  the  Alps. 
h  jm  Mid  akme  that  imparts  that  The  woonded  are  few,  but  they  are  the 
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army  in  two»  and  restore  his  jonction  Then  commenced  one  of  thooe  deepeisl* 
with  Suchet    Following  oat  hia  darinj^  stnisgles  for  which  Maasena  was  ao  re- 
plans,  he  on  the  7th  of  April  took  Gen.  Mi>  markable.    With  his  1 200  men  he  kept 
olli0*8  diTiaion,  atren^bened  hy  some  of  the  whole  10,000  at  bay, while  he  slowfy 
the  reserre,  and  dividing  it  into  two  col-  retreated  in  search  of  bis  lost  column, 
mnns,  marched  forth  at  their  head  to  Chargeafter  charge  of  the  OTerwhelmiDg 
atorm  the  heights  of  Monte  Ratti.    The  force  of  the  Anstrians  was  made  on  his 
Anstrians  were  drirea  from  erery  posi-  little  band ;  but  he  held  them  by  his  prea- 
tion  by  the  de^rate  charges  of  the  ence  to  the  shock,  with  a  firmness  that  per- 
French  columns,  and  forced  over  the  Ap-  fectly  surprised  the  enemy.  Now  it  would 
pennines ;  and  MassemLretnmed  at  even-  be  perfectly  enveloped  and  lost  in  the  cloud 
iBg,  marching  before  him  fifteen  hun-  of  tne  enemy  that  curtained  it  in,  and  tbe 
dred  prisoners,  and  amons  others  the  next  moment  it  would  emerge  from  tbe 
Baron  D'Aspres,  who  baa  incited  tbe  thick  masses  of  infantry,  and  appear  un- 
peasants  to  a  revolt    The  inhabitants  broken  with  its  indomitflible  chief  still  at  its 
were  crazy  with  excitement,  rendins  the  head.    Unable  to  find  the  column  which 
air  with  acclamations  and  shouts  ol  joy  had  lagged  far  behind,  on  account  of  the 
— bringing  litters  for  the  wounded,  and  tardy  distribution  of  provisions,  he  scaled, 
•oup  lot  the  brave  sc^diers,  and  urging  with  his  little  band,  precipices,  plunged 
them  into  their  houses — proud  of  the  into  ravines,  and  cast   himself  amoiur 
honorof  sheltering  one  of  the  defendersof  baada  of  hostile  peasantry,  %htingmU 
the  city.  Allowing  only  one  day  to  inter-  the  while  like  a  lion.    Having  at  Jenffth 
Tene,  Massena  on  the  9th  of  April  sal-  found  it,  he  rallied  his  troops,  and  de- 
lied  forth  on  the  west  side  of  the  city,  in  termined  to  scale  the  Appennines,  and 
order  to  cut  the  Austrian  army  in  two,  reach  Soult,  also.     But  nis  men  were 
and  e£fect  a  junction  with  Suchet  Word  worn  out  with  the  desperate  fighting  of 
had  been  seat  to  the  latter  general  of  the  the  day,  and  eould  not  be  raUied  aoon 
premeditated  attack,  with  orders  to  rush  enough  to  make  the  attempt  succeesfol. 
on  the  Austrian  forcea  on  the  opposite  So,  sending  off  all  that  were  ready  to 
aide,  and  cut  his  way  through.  Massena  march,  as  a  reinforcement  to  Soult,  who 
took  ten  thousand  men  with  him,  leaving  was  struggling  in  the  mountains  against 
tiie  remainder  to  protect  the  city.    Ga-  the  most  desperate  odds,  he  fell  back 
an*8  division  he  put  under  Soult,  with  along  Uie  sea-coast  to  protect  die  entrance 
orders  to  keep  along  the  ridM  of  the  Ap-  to  me  city.    His  company  now  being 
pennines,  while  he,  at  the  bead  ai  Gar-  dwindled  to  a  mere  handful,  it  seemed  na 
ianne's  division,  kept  abngthe  sea-coast  if  every  charge  of  the  miehty  force  that 
below,  the  junction  to  take  place  at  Sas-  rushed  on  it  must  sweep  it  away.    B«t 
aello.     Ten  thousand  French  were  on  still  Massena,  a  host  in  nimself,  towered 
the  march  to  meet  forty  thousand  Aus-  unhurt  at  its  head.    At  length,  however, 
trians,  under  Melas.      Soult,  reaching  his  overthrow  seemed  inevitable.  A  sod- 
Aqua  Santa,  made  a  brilliant  charge  on  den  charge  of  Austrian  hussars  had  sor- 
a  superior  body  of    Austrians,  which  prised  one  of  the  battalions,  and  it  was 
threatened  to  cut  off*  the  retreat  to  Genoa,  just  laying  down  its  arms  when  Massena, 
But  this  fierce  battle  prevented  him  from  seeing  the  danger,  rallied  with  incredible 
being  at  Sassello  when  Massena  expected  rapidity  thirty  horsemen  about  him,  and 
him,  which  would  have  proved  the  ruin  fell  like  a  thunderbolt  on  the  entire  ooin- 
of  almost  any  other  man  but  Massena.  nany.    Stunned  and  driven  back,  they 
Marching  unmolested  along  the  beauti-  lost  their  advantage,  and  the  M^ytfilton 
fal  riviera  or  sea-coast  the  first  day,  he  was  saved.    At  length  Soult,  after  prov- 
came  the  second  day  upon  the  enemy,  ing  himself  fifty  times  a  hero,  joined  him ; 
His  force  was  divided  into  two    col-  and  together,  cuttinr  their  way  through 
umns,  one  of  which  he  led  in  nerson.  the  enemy,  they  reentered  Genoa  with 
Supposing  Soult  to  be  at  Sassello,  and  four  thouaand  pruofMr»— more  than  Imlf 
wishing  to  estahliBh  a  communication  the  number  of  the  whole  army  that  led 
with  him,  he  had  pushed  on  with  only  them  captive.    When  the  Genoese  saw 
twelve  hundred  men,  relying  on  his  right  him  return  with  his  handful  of  men, 
column,  now  far  in  the  rear,  and  Soult,  to  preceded  by  such  a  column  of  priaoneia, 
fostain  him.  their  admiration  and  wonder  knew  no 
In  this  position  nearly  ten  thousand  bounds,  and  Massena's  power  at  once 
AmArians  moved  down  upon  him,  and  became  supreme. 
eadaaTOied  to  inekiae  and  eraah  him.  But  now  he  was  fiyriy  ahnt  in.    His 
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mmj  of  tiglileai  thouflaod  had  become  killed  or  taken  his  man,  and  yet  then 

■meed  to  thout  twelve  thoasand  fight-  were  12,000  left  to  struggle  on. 

m^  Beo.    Theee,  and  over  five  tSovL-  On  the  10th  of  May  JVlassena  made 

wid  prMooen  and  the  population,  were  another  ^nccessfal  sally  with  his  dimin- 

ID  k  fed  Cram  the  scanty  provisions  which  ished  army.    General  Ott»  of  the  Austh- 

the  aty  contained.    In  the  midst  of  the  ans,  had  sent  a  boast  to  him  that  he  had 

dukncas  that  now  hung  over  his  prospects  gained  a  victory  over  Suchet,  which  was 

MtmesA  walked  with  a  calm  and  resolute  a  falsehood.    The  only  reply  the  marshal 

dnHCDor,  looking   the  sufierinzs   that  made  to  it  was  to  fali  on  the  enemy  with 

awaited  him  and  his  army  full  in  the  face»  his  brave  columns.   The  Austrians  were 

wkboat  one  thought  of   surrendering,  hurled  back  by  his  irresistible  onset,  and 

At  leagth,  one  morning  about  a  fortnight  he  returned  at  evening  with  1500  more 

ifter  uis  last  sally,  a  general  cannon-  prisoners.    Nothing  shows  the  indomit- 

adiag  was  heard  all  around  the  city,  even  able  resolution  and  power  of  the  man 

tern  the  gun-boats  on  the  sea,  teUing  of  more  than  these  desperate  assaults. 

NBe  decisive  moveaient  of  the  enemy.  But  nothing  could  much  longer  with- 

A  geaeral  assault  was  making  on  Fort  stand  such  superiority  of  numbers.  Three 

ftimond.  which,  if  taken,  would  shut  up  days  after  this  last  victory  another  assault 

MiSipni  in  the  inner  wall  of  the  city,  was  made  on  Monte  Creto.    Massena 

The  pialean  in  front  of  the  fort  was  car-  was  opposed  to  this  nK>vement,  for  he 

nsi  by  them,  and  the  fort  itself  summoned  saw  that  his  exhausted  army  was  not 

isnntnder.   The  Austrians  were  gaining  equal  to  storming  a  position  so  strongly 

poand  every  moment,  and  threatened  to  defended  as  this.     But  he  yielded  to  the 

cvry  the  position  of  the  Madonna  del  urgent  solicitation  of  his  under-officers ; 

MsQle,  iroD  which  the  city  could  be  can-  and  the  iron-souled  Soult  was  allowed,  at 

■enaded.    Fort  Quezzi  had  been  taken,  his  own  urgent  request,  to  make  the  at- 

mi  Fort  Richelien  was  now  threatened,  tempt.    He  ascended  with  a  firm  step  the 

The  French  were  driven  back  on  all  mountain,  and  fought,  as  he  ever  had 

mdga^  when   Massena  at    noon    hast«  done,  with  a  valor  that  threatened  to 

Msd  lo  the  spot    He  ordered  Soult,  with  overleap  every  obstacle,  when  suddenly 

tvo  demi-bngades,  to  retake  the  plateau  amid  the  uproar  of  battle  a  thunder-cloud 

iifrofltoCFort  Diamond,  while  he  himself  was  seen  to  sweep  over  the  mountain. 

siviaeedonFortQuezzL  Around  the  lat-  The  lightning  mingled  in  with  the  flash 

terpbee  the  straggle  became  desperate,  of  musketry,  while  the  rapid  thunder- 

GcL  Movaon,  after  performing  ahnost  in-  peals  rolled  over  the  struggling  hosts, 

oedibife  deeds  of  danng.fell,  pierced  by  a  presenting  to  the  spectators  a  scene  of 

■aiketbalL   The  combatants  had  ad  vane-  indescribable  sublimity.    In  the  midst  of 

fimdost  to  each  other  that  they  could  not  this  war  of  the  elements  and  war  of  men* 

fe,tiid  loo^ht  with  stones  and  clubbed  Soult  fell  on  the  field.    This  decided  the 

mkstg.      But  sajperior  numbers  were  contest,  and  the  French  were  driven  for 

fca  Idling  on  the  French,  and  they  wem  the  first  time  before  the  enemy.    Soult, 

m  t^  point  of  breaking,  when  ^bussexm  with  a  broken  leg,  was  taken  prisoner. 

knd  his  reserve,  composed  of  only  half  This  ended  the  fighting  with  the  ene- 

ateaiion,  on  the  enemy.    He  himself  my,  and  now  the  whole  struggle  was  to 

aaiatit!!  bead,  cheering  it  by  his  pres-  be  with  famine.     Bonaparte  knew  the 

sad  voice,  and,  dividing  the  enemy  distress  of  his  brave  general,  and  he 

him  as  the  rock  flings  aside  the  wrote  to  Moreau  to  accelerate  his  move- 

ept  the  dense  masses  of  the  ments  on  the  Rhine,  so  that  Massena 

over  their  own  dead  and  wounded  could  be  assisted.    '*  That  general,"  said 

the  6eld.  he,  in  his  letter  to  Moreau,  **  wants  pro- 

hoHLl  was    equally   successful,   and  visions.    For  fifteen  days  he  has  been 

reCumed  at  evening  wit^  1600  enduring  with  his  debilitated  soldiers  the 

having  slain   and    wounded  struggle  of  desnair."    And,  indeed,  it  was 

.    For  three  weeks  he  had  the  struggle  of  despair.    Napoleon  was 

army  of  about  40,000  men  doing,  but  too  late,  what  could  be  done. 

«o«i  of  I2j000  in  the  open  country.  His  magnificent  army  was  hanging  along 

^  M  ibin  and  taken  prisoners  in  all  the  Alpine  cli&  of  San  Bernard,  while 

lijOOO  men,  or  almost  the  entire  Liannes  was  pouring  his  victorious  col- 

of  the  whole  army  be  had  led  umns  into  the    plains  of   Italy.     Boi 

Nearly  every  man   had  famine  was  advancing  as  fast  as  thsy. 
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length,  with  50,000,  gained  the  victory  were  not  enough  to  deter  any 
oyer  70,000,  and  drove  the  Archduke  out  attempting  the  passage,  anothi 
of  Italy.  After  the  campaign  of  Eyiau,  heights,  over  which  the  roa 
in  1807,  Massena  returned  to  Paris,  and  rose  behind  the  first,  covered  i 
appeared  at  court.  But  his  blunt,  stem  trees,  affording  a  stron?  posit i 
nature  could  not  bend  to  its  etiquette  and  enemy  to  retire  to  if  driven  i 
idle  ceremonies,  and  he  grew  restless  and  first.  Thus  defended,  thirty- 
irritable.  It  was  no  place  for  a  man  like  sand  men,  supported  by  eight 
him.  But  this  peaceful  spot  proved  waited  to  see  if  the  French  wo u 
more  dangerous  than  the  field  of  battle ;  to  pass  the  bridge.  Even  the  ^ 
for,  hunting  one  day  with  a  party  of  offi-  boldness  of  Massena  might  Y 
cers  at  St.  uloud,  a  shot  from  the  grand  staggered  at  the  spectacle  be 
huntsman's  gun  pierced  his  left  eye  and  It  seemed  like  marching  his  \ 
destroyed  it  forever.  He  had  gone  through  the  mouth  of  the  volcano  to -ad 
fifty  pitched  battles,  stormed  batteries,  the  awful  batteries  that  commi 
and  walked  unhurt  amid  the  most  wast-  long,  narrow  bridge.  It  was  r 
ing  fire,  and  received  his  first  wound  in  sudden  charge  over  a  short  c 
a  Bunting  excursion.  but  a  steady  march  along  a  nar 
In  1809,  in  the  campaigns  of  Aspem  through  a  perfect  tempest  of  bi 
and  Wagram,  Massena  added  to  his  for-  this  was  the  key  to  Vienna,  and 
mer  renown,  and  was  one  of  the  firm  shal  resolved  to  make  the  atten 
props  of  Napoleon's  empire  on  those  ing  that  Lannes,  who  was  to  c 
nercely  fought  battle* fields.  Previous  to  distance  farther  up,  would  aid 
^  the  battle  of  Aspem,  after  the  battle  of  movement  on  the  enemy's  tia 
Eckmuhl,  while  Bonaparte  was  on  the  Austrians  had  foolishly  left  fo 
march  for  Vienna,  chasing  the  Archduke  ions  on  the  side  from  which  tl 
Charles  before  him,  Massena  had  com-  approached.  These  were  first 
mand  of  the  advance-guard.  Following  and  being  driven  from  their 
'  hard  after  the  retreating  army  of  the  were  forced  along  the  caasew- 
Archduke,  as  he  had  done  before  in  Italy,  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  on  tl 
he  came  at  length  to  the  river  Traun,  at  followed  by  the  pursuing  Frei 
Ebersberg,  or  Ebersdorf,  a  small  village  the  moment  the  French  columi 
on  its  banks  just  above  where  it  falls  the  bridge,  those  hitherto  silent 
into  the  Danube.  Here,  for  a  while,  an  opened  their  dreadful  fire  on  its 
effectual  stop  seemed  put  to  his  victorious  sank  like  a  sand-bank  that  cav 
career,  for  this  stream,  opposite  Ebers-  the  torrent  To  advance  seeme 
berg,  was  crossed  by  a  single  long,  nar-  sible;  but  the  heroic  Cohorn, 
row  wooden  bridge.  From  shore  to  himself  in  front,  cheered  them 
shore,  across  the  sand-banks,  islands,  they  returned  to  the  charge,  dn 
ftc.,  it  was  nearly  half  a  mile,  and  a  sin-  an  impetuous  torrent  over  the  bi 
gle  narrow  causeway  traversed  the  entire  Amid  the  confusion  andchaos  of 
distance  to  the  bridge,  which  itself  was  between  these  flying  battalions 
about  sixty  rods  long.  Over  this  half-  pursuers,  the  Austrians  on  the  si 
mile  of  narrow  path  the  whole  army  was  the  French  colors  flying,  and  fe.i 
to  pass,  and  the  columns  to  charge ;  for  irruption  of  the  enemy  with  thcii 
the  deep,  impetuous  torrent  could  not  be  closed  the  gate  and  poured  theii 
forded.  But  a  gate  closed  the  farther  of  cannon  balls  on  friend  and  f  i 
end  of  the  bridge,  while  the  houses  filled  The  carnage  then  became  awful 
with  soldiers  enfiladed  the  entire  opening,  ten  in  front  by  the  deadly  fire 
and  the  artillery  planted  on  the  neights  friends,  and  pressed  with  the  1 
over  it  commanded  every  inch  of  the  behind  by  their  foes,  those  h 
^   ^                     narrow  way.    The  high-rolling  ground  threw  themselves  into  the  torren 

along  the    river    was    black  with  the  or  were  trampled  underfoot  by  tli 

masses  of  infantry,  sustained  by  terrific  ly  advancing  column.     Amid  th< 

batteries  of  cannon,  all  trained  on  that  sion  of  ammunition  wagons  in  tli 

devoted  bridge,  apparently   enough    in  blowing  men  into  the  air,and  the  < 

,_                      themselves  to  tear  it  into  fragments.    To  fire  of  the  enemy's  cannon,  the 

I                      crown  the  whole,  an  old  castle  frowned  beat  down  the  gate  and  palie<i 

over  the  stream,  on  whose  crumbling  rushed   with    headlong  speed  i 

battlements  cannon  were  planted  so  as  streets  of  the  village.     But  here, 

also  to  command  the  bridge.    As  if  this  fresh  battalions  in  front  and  swe 
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'a^  tbe  bet  f^eam  of  hope  seemed  about  have  done  it,  too.  General  Ott,  fearing; 
ioci{>;re.  Bat  suddenly  one  morninj^  the  action  of  such  a  Jeadei'  the  moment 
a  Wary  nnnblin^  Bountl  was  heard  roll-  he  should  join  Suchet, agreed  to  the  terms 
iaeorer  the  Appennines,  like  the  dull  if  Massena  would  surrender  himself  pri- 
ifport  of  distant  cannon.  The  joy  of  soner  of  war.  This  the  old  soldier  in- 
die 501  i.ers  and  populace  knew  no  bounds,  dignantly  refused.  Il  was  then  proposed 
••6or..» parte  is  come  ."^  jan  like  wild-fire  that  the  troops  should  depart  by  sea,  so 
ikrourh  the  city.  "We  hear  his  cannon  to-  as  not  to  join  Sue  bet's  corps  in  time  to 
wml-jBochetta  !*•  they  exclaimed  in  trans-  render  any  assistance  in  the  open  cam- 
port,  aad  rushed  into  each  others' arms,  pai^n  of  Bonaparte.  To  all  these  propo- 
ad  nil  in  crowds  towards  the  ramparts  sitions  Massena  had  but  one  reply  : 
to  catch  more  distinctly  the  joyful  sound.  "  Take  my  terms,  or  I  will  cut  my  way 
Ma't'-cna  himself  hurried  to  the  heights  through  your  army."  General  Ott  knew 
of  Tdnatlies.  Hope  quickened  his  steps  the  character  of  the  man  he  had  to  deal 
•  the  heavy  sound  broke  over  the  city,  with  too  well  to  allow  things  to  come  to 
ud  a  ?!eam  of  joy  shot  over  his  counte-  such  an  issue,  and  so  granted  him  his  own 
unce  as  he  tbouerht  he  should  be  saved  terms.  When  leaving,  Massena  said  to 
Ae  roortidcation  of  a  surrender.  But  as  the  Austrian  general,  **  I  give  you  notice 
be  <u»-vj  on  the  ramparts  and  gazed  off  in  that  ere  fifteen  days  are  passed  1  shall  be 
ib<  cirection  of  the  sound  that  had  awa-  once  more  in  Genoa" — and  he  was. 
kewd  wch  extravagant  joy  in  the  hearts  Thus  tell  Genoa,  defended  by  on©  of 
of  the  besieeed,  he  saw  only  the  edge  of  the  bravest  men  that  ever  trod  a  battle- 
a  tltand^r-cJoud  on  the  distant  horizon ;  field.  Nine  days  after,  the  battle  of  Ma- 
ud v  hat  had  been  taken  for  the  thunder  rengo  was  fought,  and  Italy  was  once 
of  Bonaparte's  cannon  was  only  the  more  in  the  hands  of  France, 
fcfluve  **mutteringsof  the  storm  in  the  1  have  thus  gone  over  the  particulars  of 
gwgM  of  the  Appennines."  The  reac-  this  siege,  because  it  exhibits  all  the  great 
tiott  on  the  soldiers  and  people  was  trails  of  Massena's  character.  His  tal- 
^«aj:'il.  Blank  melancholy  and  utter  ents  as  a  commander  are  seen  in  the 
de«fla:rssttledoneTeryf;ice,  and  Massena  skill  with  which  he  planned  his  repeat- 
Wi  :haibe  most  at  last  yield;  for  even  of  edly  successful  attacks,  and  the  subordi- 
t^ioaih^ome  bread  on  which  they  had  nation  in  which  he  kept  his  soldiers  and 
kttn  kept  alive  there  remained  only  two  the  populace  amid  all  the  horrors  of  fam- 
«3«*es  to  each  man,  and  if  thty  subsisted  ine — his  bravery,  in  the  courage  with 
■y  k)Qger  it  must  be  on  each  other.  But  which  he  resisted  forces  outnumbering 
iW  .ikioinitable  veteran  did  not  yield  until  his  own  ten  to  one,  and  the  personal  ex- 
<»wi  the:*  two  ounces  were  gone,  and  posure  he  was  compelled  to  make  to  save 
wen  i*-en  he  delayed.  *•  Give  me,"  said  he  himself  from  defeat — and  his  invincible 
^*t«Geaoese,  in  the  anguish  of  his  great  lirmneps,  in  the  tenacity  with  which 
^t,  "  give  me  only  two  days'  provi-  he  fought  every  battle,  and  the  calmness 
■0*4)1  evenonc,  and  I  will  save  you  from  with  which  he  endured  the  privations 
ttr  Ustrtaa  yoke,  and  my  army  the  pain  and  horrors  of  famine.  His  fixed  reso- 
flfKQrrender."  But  it  could  not  be  done,  lution  to  cut  his  way  through  the  Aus- 
a!  bewhodeserved  to  be  crowned  thrice  trian  host  with  his  famished  band,  rather 
ttjqseror,  was  compelled  to  treat  with  than  yield  him<*elf  prisoner  of  war,  shows 
tkt  cbKny  he  had  so  often  vanquished.  the  unconquerable  nature  of  the  man. 
Tfc<  Anstrian  general,  knowing  his  With  such  leaders,  no  wonder  Bonaparte 
*i?trate  condition,  demanded  that  he  swept  Europe  with  his  victorious  army. 
*"*]  "arrendor  at  discretion,  Massena,  Neither  is  it  surprising  that,  five  years 
*J  'T,  tuid  him  tliat  bis  army  must  be  after,  we  find  Napoleon  intrut^ling  him 
Wi**:  ti»  march  out  with  colors  flying,  with  the  entire  command  of  the  army  in 
•- A.,  ihiir  arms  and  baggage,  and  not  Italy,  although  the  Arclulnke  Charles 
■  1  *-in^rs  of  war,  but  with  liberty  to  was  his  antagonist.  He  conducted  him- 
'f'-  •m^'u  and  where  they  pleased  the  self  worthy  of  his  former  clory  in  this 
^■*  V  they  were  outside  of  the  Austrian  short  but  brilliant  rnmpaitrn  ;  and  after 
^"  •*  If  you  do  not  errant  me  this,"  forcing  the  Adii^e  at  Verona,  he  aasailed 
•'  '.V  iron-wiiletl  Miisj^na,  **  /  will  the  whole  Austrian  lines  at  Caldiero. 
*4,'*;(t /rom  Genoa  *trord  m  haruL  After  two  days' hard  iji^hting — repeatedly 
*••  'ir*f  ikoMviiid  fiumshed  mea  I  wiU  changing  at  the  head  ol  his  column,  and 
•:»  M  HT  nintp,  anil  1  teill  fe;ht  till  I  exposing  himself  to  the  deadly  tire  of  the 
**•;(  wa^  tJurougk  »i "— and  he  would  enemy  like  the  meancat  soldier — he  at 
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He  was  everywhere  present,  steadyine  with  the  dangers  thai  encompn 

his  men  by  his  calm,  clear  voice,  and  He  acted  as  if  he  bore  a  clia 

reckless   exposure  of  his   person,    and  and  rode  and  charged  through 

again  and  again  wringing  victory  out  of  pest  of  balls  with  a  daring  tiial 

the  very  grasp  of  the  enemy.     Thus,  soldiers  with  astonishment,  anc 

hour  after  hour,  he  fought,  until  night  them    with    tenfold  courage, 

closed    over  the    scene — and  then,  by  burned  like  fire,  and  his  countc 

the  light  of  blazing  bombs  and  burning  up    by    the    terrible    exciten 

houses,  and  flash  of  Austrian  batteries,  he  mastered  him,  gave  him  the  \v\ 

continued  the  contest  with  the  despera-  appearance  as  he  stormed  tin 

tion   of  one   who   would   not  be   neat,  battle.     No  wonder  that  Bon; 

When  an  advancing  column  recoiled  be-  he  leaned  on  his  shoulder  aftt-i^ 

fore  the  deadly  fire  to  which  it  was  ex-  claimed,  "  Behold  my  right  an 

posed,  he  would  rush  to  its  head,  and  his  heroic  courage  in  this  engc^j 

crying  "  Forward  I"  to  his  men,  with  his  received  the  title  of  "  Prince  ot 

hat  on   the  point  of  his  sword  over  his  Massena  was  with  Bonaparte 

head  for  a  banner,  carry  them  into  the  lay  cooped  up  in  the  island    \ 

very  jaws  of  death.     In  the  midst  of  one  waiting  for  reinforcements,   s< 

most  desperate  charge,  every  one  of  his  could  retrieve   his  heavy  loss 

guard  fell  around  him  dead  or  wounded,  again  he  was  the  victim  of  ai 

\                       and  he  stood  all  alone  amid  the  storm  that  well  nigh    deprived    hin 

that  wasted  so  fearfully  where  he  passed ;  Though  he  had  moved  unharmc 

\                       yet,  strange  to  say,  he  was  not  even  many  conflicts,  and  bore  a  chi 

r,                       wounded.-  But  at  length,  after  the  most  when  death  was  abroad  on  the  li 

superhuman  efforts,  he  was  forced  from  mowing  down  men  by  thousj 

the  vHlage  amid  the  victorious  shouts  of  exposed  his  person  with  a  ret 

••                        the  Auslrians.     But  he  would  not   be  that  seemed  do\ynright   madn 

driven  off,  and.  returned  to  the  assault  perfect  impunity  ;   yet  here,    \ 

with  unbroken  courage,  and  succeeded  perintending  some  works  on  tin 

lj                       in  wringing  some  of  the  houses  from  the  his  horse  stumbling  he  fell  to  th 

victors,  which  he  retained  through  the  and  was   so  injured  that  he  w 

i)                        night.     The    next    morning,   being  al-  for  a  long  time  to   sit  on    h 

ways  ready  to  fight  a  lost  battle  over  There  seems  a  fatality  about  s?< 

{                       again,  he  made  a  desperate  assault  on  Massena  had  more  than  once  fci 

;                        Aspern,  and  carried  it.    Again  he  stood  his  dying  steed  in  the  headlong 

ill  the  churchyard  where  he  so  calmly  moved  in  front  of  his  column  ii 

commenced  the  battle;  but  it  Was  now  feet  storm  of  musketry  without 

literally  loaded  with  the  dead,  which  out-  a  scratch;  and  yet  in  a  peact 

<                       numbered  those  above  whose  tombs  they  where  there  was  no  apparent  d 

I                        lay.     But  after  the  most  heroic  defence  lost  an  eye,  and,  riding  leisun 

I                        he  was  again  driven  out,  and  the  repulse  the  shores  of  the  Danube,  was 

\                       of  Lannes'  column  on  the  centre,  soon  killed  by  a  fail  from  his  horse. 

"^                        after,  completed  the  disaster.    In  the  aw-  last  accident  did  not  keep   hi 

.»                        ful  ret. eat  of  the  French  army  across  the  battle.     He  was  too  important  a 

1                         Danube  in  the  midst  of  the  battle.  Masse-  be  missed  from  the  field.     Laii 

^^                     »    na  exhibited  his  unconquerable  tenacity  gone,  and  to  lose  two  such  r 

of  will,  which  disputed  every  inch  of  like  losing  thirty  thousand  sold 

ground  as  if  his  life  were  there.     When  At  the  terrible  fight  at  Waj^nn 

t                        the  victorious  Austrians  pressed  on  the  took  place  soon  after,  he  went  ini; 

retreating  army  crowded  on  the  banks  at  the  head  of  his  corps  in  a  cala- 

of  the  Danube,  he  and  Lannes  alone  pre-  still  an  invalid,  one  of  the  sur/r 

vented  an  utter  rout.     They  fought  side  longing  to  the  medical  staff  actvi 

by  side  with  a  heroism  that  astonished  him,  as  he  did  in  several  other  iji 

even  Napoleon.     Lannes  fell,   but    this  is  said,  that  Massena  was  e.vt 

only  increased  Massena's  almost  superhu-  amused  by  the  agitation  of  the  I 

man  exertions  to  save  the  army.     Now  doctor  the  moment  the  carria;] 

"on  horseback,  while  the  artillery  swept  within  range   of  the  enemy's   i 

down  everything  around  him,  and  now  He  would  start  at  every  explosMi 

on  foot  to  steady  the  shaking  ranks  or  artillery,  and  then  address  sohk 

head  a  desperate  charge,  he  multiplied  remark  to  the  old  marshal,  as  in i 
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M^.^YoQ  tee  I  am  not  frightened  at  all;**  battle,  and  panned  the   Archduke   to 

aatl  then,  as  a  camion  ball  went  whizzing  Znaym,  where   the  Austrians  made   a 

W,  or  ploDj^faed  ap  the  ground  near  the  stand.  The  position  waean  admirable  one 

wiie«l<,he  would  grow  pale,  and  turn  and  for  defence,  and  there  was  evidently  to 

tmvt  iQ  the  i^reatest  agitation,  asking  of  be  a  desperate  struggle  before  it  could  be 

the  pmbabiiities  and  chances  of  being  hit.  carried.     But  Massena  advanced  boldly 

Tb«  oiil  veteran  enjoyed  his  alarm  ex-  to  the  assault.     After  various  succeseea 

ccedinfij,  and  would  laugh  and  ioke  at  and  defeats  amid  the  most  dreadful  car- 

bv  fears  m  great  delight     But  when  the  na^e,  enraged  at  the  obstinacy  of  the 

0om  ^rew  thick,  and  the  battle  hot,  his  resistance  and  the  frequent  recoil  of  his 

kte  woald  take  its  stem  aspect,  and,  for-  o^n    troops,  he    declared    his    resolu- 

ffetfni  of  the  poor  doctor  by  bis  side,  he  tion,  disabled  as  he  was,  to  mount  on 

wMUl  drive  tuther  and  thither  amid  the  horseback  and  charge  at  the  head  of  his 

iillinf^  ranks,  ^ving  his  orders  in  a  tone  columns  in  permn.  His  staff  strove  in  vaia 

tha startled  this  son  of  Esculapius  almost  to  prevent  him.    With  a  single  glance  at 

at  much  as  the  explosion  of  cannon.  his  recoiling  columns,  he  leaped  from  his 

On  the   second  day  of  the  fight  at  carriage  and  sprung  to  his  saddle.    His 

Wasrrun,  Massena's  troops,  after  baring  feet  had  scarcely  touched  the  earth,  before 

earned  the  village  of  Aderklaa,  were  re-  a  cannon  ball  crashed  through  the  centre 

pM.  by  a  tenible  discharge  of  grape  of    the  vehicle,    tearing   it   into    frag- 

*bot  tod  mosketrv,  and  a  charge  ofj^us-  meats.    If  he  had  remained  a  moment 

tnta  cavalry,  followed  up  by  an  onset  longer  he  would  have  been  killed  instan- 

km  ibe  Archduke  Charles  himself  with  taneously.     Fate  seemed  to  have  a  pecu- 

iMfreaaJiers,  so  that  they  fell  back  in  con-  liar  watch  over  him  in  battle,  leaving  hii& 

imim  on  the  German  soldiers,  who  also  quite  at  the  mercy  of  the  most  ordinary 

ARa4.D;  and  fleeing  overturned  Massena  chance  when  out  of  it. 

a  bis  carriajg:e.     He  was  so  enraged  at  In  1810,  this  "  favored  child  of  victory*' 

tAe  panic  of  his  soldiers,  that  he  ordered  was  appointed  to  the  copimand  of  the 

t^ fira^ooQs  about  his  person  to  charge  army  in  Portugal.    With  a  force  of  be- 

ite  15  enemies.     But  it  seemed  impos-  tween  seventy  and  eighty  thousand  men, 

K^  tp  arrest  the  disorder.     Spreading  he  was  directed  to  drive  Wellington  out  of 

ewv  aoment,  this  port  of  the  field  an-  the  kingdom.    The  French  army  was  sn- 

pu«d  about  to  be  lost.   Massena,  unable  perior  in  numbers  to  that  of  the  English, 

to  nouct  his  horse  or  head  his  columns,  which,  after  the  siege  and  fall  of  Ciudad 

<^M  like  a  lion  in  the  toils.     Disdain-  Rodrigo,    commenced    a    retreat      The 

>(V>  i))\  he  strove  with  his  wonted  charge  of  cruelty  and  dishonesty  against 

MiTtfy  to  rally  bis  fugitive  army.     It  Massena  is  based  chiefly  on  his  conduct 

^  i«i  in  vain,  and  the  disabled  veteran  in  this  invasion  of  Portugal,  and  subse- 

^  Wt  almost  alone  in  his  chariot  in  the  quent  retreat.    I  do  not  design  to  follow 

*A  of  the  plain.     Bonaparte,  in  the  him  through  this  disastrous  campaign ; 

^■uce,  isaw  the  distress  of  his  marshal,  neither  shall  I  enter  here  into  a  defence 

M^caae  at  a  headlong  gallop  over  the  or  palliation  of  his  conduct.     That  there 

^  pressed   hard  aUer  by  his  brave  are  grounds  for  this  accusation,  there  caH 

c*fa9»  ers  and  the  horse  artillery  of  the  be  no  doubt — the^palliations  of  his  con- 

tmtL  which  made  the  plain  smoke  and  duct  are  to  be  found  in  his  position ;  still, 

^tm>ik  io  their  passage.  there  can  be  no  excuse  for  his  breach  of 

fie.ajig  ap  his  st^  beside  Masse-  faith  towards  the  inhabitants  of  Ciudad 

ai'»  catriace,  Bonaparte  dismounted  and  Rodrigo  and  Almeida, 

foe* '^'7  into  the  seat  beside  the  marshal  Probably,  Massena,  in  no  part  of  his 

^Vu  to  diiscourse,  in  his  rapid  way,  of  military  career,  exhibited  the  qualities  of 

W  piua.    With  his  finger  pointing  now  a  great  commander  so  strikingly  as  in 

^Wsthesteeplesof  Wazram.and  now  this  campaign.     Like  the  headlong  ava- 

^va  the  tower  of  NeuTriedel,  he  ex-  lanche  in  a  charge — firm  as  a  rock  in  the 

*~  »".  Ji  a  few  seconds  the  grand  move-  hour  of  disaster — possessed  with  a  power 

•  St  was  about  to  make.    Remount-  of  endurance  seldom   equaled   by   any 

•«  milk-white  charger  he  restored  man — he  here  demonstrated  also  his  great 

tT  hift  presence  and  personal  ex-  abilities  when  left  alone  to  plan  and  exe-  * 


!*••,  ^  that  the  designed  movements    cute  a  protracted  war. 
■*  *wc«Bfully  made.     Massena  corn- 


It  would  be  uninteresting  to  go  over 
^ii  the  advance    guard  after  this    the  details  of  this  memorable  pursuit  and 
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retreat    From  the  first  of  June  to  the  or  his  fiunine-stricken  army  ^ 

middle  of  October,  he  chased  Wellington  weak  to  march,  he  broke  up  h 

through  Portugal,  and  for  four  months  and  began  slowly  to  retrace 

and  a  half  crowded  the  ablest  general  in  rious  steps.    Arranging  his   ; 

Europe  backwards  until  he  came  to  the  compact  mass,  he  covered  it  i 

lines  of  the  Torres  Vedras.    The  English  guard  under  the  command  of 

had  been  engaged  on  these  lines  for  a  year,  without  confusion  or  disord 

and  they  now  rose  before  Maseena,  an  rately  retired  from  the  Ton 

impregnable  barrier  from  which  the  tide  Wellington  immediately  comi 

of  success  must  at  last  recoil.     This  pursuit,  and  hovered  like  a 

monument  of  human  skill  and  enterprise  angel  over  his  flight     But  i 

consisted  of  three  lines  of  intrenchnients  that  the  extraordinary  abilitic 

—one    within    another — extending    for  sena  shone  forth  in  their  grea 

nearly  thirty  miles.    On  these  lines  were  dor.    Not  at  Asnern,  where 

a  hundred  and  fifty  redoubts  and  six  hun-  with  a  heroism  that  made  bin 

dred  mounted  cannon.    This  impregnable  himself,  nor  at  Wagram,  nor 

defence  received  Wellington  and  £s  ex-  did  he  display  such  qualities 

hansted  army  into  its  bosom,  and  Massena  military  leader  as  in  this  retre; 

saw  his  foe  retire  from  his  grasp,  and  take  ever  stand  as  a  model  in  roilit:^ 

up  his  position  where  his  utmost  exertions  He  showed  no   haste   or    p 

to  dislodge  him  must  prove  abortive.   To  in  his  movements,  but  retire 

add  to  Uie  security  of  Wellington,  he  order  and  with  such  skill,  tha 

here  received  reinforcements  that  swelled  ton  found  it  impossible  to  assai 

his  army  to  a  hundred  and  thirty  thou-  success.      Taking   advantage 

sand  men,  or  more  than  double  that  of  position    offered    by   the    coi 

the    French   Marshal.      To  march    his  French  Marshal  would  make  J 

weary  and   diminished  army  on  these  the  main  body  of  the  army  an 

stupendous   fortifications,    defended    by  tary  wagons  passed  on 

sucn  a  host,  Massena  saw  would  be  utter  Thus  for  more  than  four  mo 

madness.      His  experienced    eye  could  dead  of  winter — from  the  mid( 

sometimes  see  the  way  to  success  through  vember  to  the  first  of  May — dit 

the  most  overwhelming  obstacles,  but  slowly  retreat  towards  the  f 

here  there  was  none.    Besides  the  de-  Portugal.    At  Almeida  he  mar 

fences  which  here  protected  Wellington,  and  the  two  armies  prepared 

there  were  twenty  British  ships  of  the  Wellington  was  posted  along  t 

line,  and    a   hundred  transports  ready  opposite  the  town.    Massena  c 

to  receive  the  army  if  forced  to  retire,  the  assault,  and  feU  with  such  \ 

Unwilling  to  retreat,  Massena  sat  down  on  the  British  that  they  were  d 

before  the  Torres  Vedras,  hoping  first  to  their  position  in  the  village  c 

draw  Wellington  forth  with  his  superior  d'Onoro.    A  counter-chaise  b\ 

force  to  a  pitched  battle  in  the  open  field,  lish  retrieved  a  part  of  the  vi 

But  the  British  commander  was  too  wary  night  closed  the  conflict     F 

to  do  this,  and  chose  rather  to  provoke  morning  Massena  again  comrr 

an  assault  on  his  intreitchments,  or  starve  attack,  and  in  a  short  time  the 

his  enemy  into  a  retreat    Massena  sent  came  general.    80  severely  was 

ofi*  to  the  emperor  for  instructions,  and  ton  handled,  that  be  was  con 

then  began  to  look  about  for  means  to  abandon  his  position  and  take  i 

provision  his  army.    For  a  month  the  on  a  row  of  heights  in  rear  ol 

scenes  of  Genoa  were  acted  over  again.  In  his  retreat  he  was  compellei 

The  army  was  reduced  to  starvation,  but  a  plateau  four  miles  in  bread 

still  Massena,  with  his  wonted  tenacity,  was  perfectly  curtained  in  wit 

refused  to  retreat.    Wellington,  in  speak-  cavalry.    Making  his  left  win^ 

ing  of  the  position  of  the  French  army  he  swung  his  entire  right  in  i 

at  this  time,  declared  that  Massena  pro-  order  across  the  plateau  to  the  1 

visioned  his  60,000   men  and    20,000  wished  to  occupy.    None  but 

horses  for  two  months  where  he  could  infantry  could  have  performed  t 

not  have  maintained  a  sinele  division  of    ous  movement.    Formed  into 

English  soldiers.    But  at lenj^h,  driven  they  moved  steadily  forward  v 

to  the  last  extremity,  and  seeing  that  he  artUlery  of  Ney  was  thunderint 

must  either  commence  a  retreat  at  once,  rear,  and  his  strong  columns  roll 
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^^^  torrent  against  Ihem.     Those  treat  have  given  ripo  to  Fcvere  accusa- 

^^T^.'^'Jares  would  at  times  be  lost  to  tions  on  the  part  of  the  British.     But  it 

reioDcd  ^k*  ^^  ^^  ^  enemy  that  en-  remains  to  be  shown,  before  they  can  be 

P^  then,  and  th^n  pmpnr(»  fmm  the  made  ?ood.  that  these  were  not  neceasa- 


d'«(w5«  ^^'"'*"<^  ^t^"  emerge  from  the    made  good,  that  these  were  not  necessa 


aune.    Hadtheyeiven  way,  Wellington  French  army,  wasting  the  inhabitants 

^'WiJd  iare  been  lost.    The  English  in-  with  famine,  were  a  powerful  check  on 

^try,  as  hetry  troops,  are  the  best  in  Wellington  in  his  pursuit.    The  sympa- 

^  world,  and  the  English  commander  thy  of  the  inhabitants  with  the  Engbsh 

koev  he  could  trust  them.  doubtless  made  Massena  less  careful  of 

It  was  daring  this  day  that  three  regi-  their  wants  and  suf  erings  ;  but  his  bar- 

Mts  of  English  soldiery  met  the  Impe-  barity  has  been  greatly  exaggerated  b^ 

rial  Goard  in  full  shock,  ami  both  dis-  Walter  Scott,  and  other  English  histon- 

^Buiing  to  yield,  for  the  first  time  during  ans.   The  track  of  a  retreating  and  starr- 

^  war  bayonets  crossed,  and  the  forest  ing  army  must  always  be  covered  with 

^  tteel  of  those  two  formidable  masses  woe ;  and  one  might  as  well  complain  of 

cf  iB^try  lay  levded  against  each  others'  the  cruelty  of  a  besiegine  army,  because 

^pyw^   The  onset  was  made  by  the  the  innocent  women  and  children  of  the 

^^,  and  so  terrible  was  the  shock  invested  Xovra  die  by  thousands  with 

ilttt  nany  of  the  steadfast  Guard  were  hunger. 

"^  from  the  ground,  and  sent  as  if  We  have  already  spoken  of  Massena 

j^l^frooia  catapult  through  the  air.  durine  the  Russian  campaign,  and  the 

He  cbtter  of  the  crossing  steel  and  the  three  hundred  days  that  preceded  the  cam* 

atwrniBgling  in  such  wild  conflict  of  two  paign  of  Waterloo. 

'^  bodies  of  men,  is  described  as  being  In  1816  the  old  marshal  was  accused 

*nWe  in  the  extreme.  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  of  plottinc  a 

At  oifbt  the  English  were  forced  back  conspiracy  to  bring  back  Napoleon.    He 

TO  all  their  positions ;  but  the  new  indignantly  and  successfully  repelled  the 

"^J^^i^gton  had  made  was  too  for-  charge,  but  the  blow  it  gave  his  feelings 

^wjeto  be  assailed,  and  after  remaining  hastened,  it  is  thought,  his  death ;  and  he 

«K«v«  before  it  Massena  again  com-  died  the  next  year  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine. 

^wdbij  retreat     This  ended  the  pur-  Massena  had  two  sons  and  one  daugh- 

Wjiad Massena  fell  back  to  Salamanca,  tcr.    The  daughter  married  his  favorite 

^"^  his  invasion  of  Portugal  aid-de-camp.  Count  Reille.    The  eldest 

■"^*M»  third  of  his  arroy^.  son  having  died,  the  second  succeeded  to 

tie  oaeities  practiced  during  this  re-  the  father*s  estates  and  titles. 
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THE   SALEM    WITCHCRAFT. 

It  16  interesting  to  trace  the  progress  of  what  we  shoald  have  probably  all  of  us 
the  British  mind  from  one  saperstition  to  approved  had  we  been  of  their  number, 
another,  until  it  was  fully  prepared  to  em-  but  we  propose  to  make  a  brief  historical 
brace  the  belief  that  the  arch-enemy  of  recital  of  one  of  the  most  sudden  and  aw- 
man  not  only  could,  bat  actually  did,  niiake  ful  tragedies  that  was  ever  acted  over  in 
his  appearace  in  the  human  shape,  and  im-  the  presence  of  an  excited  multitude,  who 
part  to  the  wretch  who  had  entered  into  were  as  un6t  at  the  lime  o(  di6ting:ui5^- 
an  agreement  with  him  power  to  do  ing  between  the  natural  and  the  su pet  oat- 
many  supernatural  things  in  consideration  ural,  or  of  weighing  human  testinoony,  as 
of  his  soul.  We  find  the  word  **  witch"  the  tenants  of  a  madhouse.  Every  child 
in  the  sacred  writings  in  several  places ;  has  heard  of  the  Salem  witchcraft,  but 
but  it  is  always  mentioned  in  connection  the  story  has,  from  a  variety  of  motives, 
with  sorcery,  false-  prophesying  and  con-  been  told  so  variously  that  many  people 
juration,  or  used  by  way  of  substitution  grow  up  to  adult  rears  without  forming 
for  one  or  all  of  those  terms.  The  Eng-  any  correct  idea  o{  the  moral  and  pbilo- 
lish  and  Scotch  mind  seems  always  to  sc^hical  causes  that  have  made  it  part  of 
have  been  exposed  to  a  belief  in  a  great  our  history. 

variety  of  spirits.     It  is  both  pleasant  and  At  the  close  of  the  year  1691,  Mr. 

instructive  to  see  how  these  creations  of  Paris,  pastor  of  the  church  in  Salem  vil- 

superstitious  fear  and  versatile  ima^na-  lage,  discovered  the  most  unusual  symp* 

tion  have   gradually  lost   their  distinct  toms  of  illness  in  his  daughter,  a  girl  of 

personalities,    and    blended   with    each  nine  years  old,  and  in  his  niece  of  eleven, 

othernew  shapes,  like  geological  changes  who  then  resided  at  his  house.     Physi- 

repeatedly  wrought  upon  the  same  atoms  cians  were  called  in,  but  were  not  able, 

of  matter.     If  you  look  back  to  the  time  after  the  most  careful  examination  of  the 

80  delightfully  delineated  by  Spenser  in  patients,  to  give  the  disease  a  nan)e» 

his  Faerie  Queen,  you  find  merry  Eng-  much  \t^  to  stay  its  ravages.     At  last 

land  haunted  in  all  her  dells  with  Fays  one  of  them,  possibly  from  profeseional 

and  Fairies,  dancing  on  the  green  sward  vanity,  mistook,  or  afiected  to  mistake, 

in  graceful  circlets,  taking  care  of  the  in-  the  disease  for  the  work  of  Satan — a  very 

terests  of  the  cleanly  housewife,  or  in-  commodious  way,  in  those  days,  of  turn* 

flicting  the  most  vexatious  injuries  upon  ing  ones  ignorance  to  a  good  account, 

those  who  were  negligent ;  causing  many  They  were  said  to  be  under  an  evil  hand 

a  lady  to  pine  for  the  love  of  a  knight,  — they  were  "  bewitched."  Mr.  Paris  bad 

while  the  same  knight  was  threading  the  also  in  his  family  an  Indian  and  his  wife« 

mazes  of  some  interminable  forest, Tiim-  who,  suffering  from  the  common  alarm, 

self  almost  dying  of  grief  from  having  had  recourse  to  a  spell,  in  order,  as  they 

mistaken  the  sentiments  of  the  lady.    We  said,  to  find  out  the  witch.     But  this  at- 

have  also  the  gnomes,  a  people  living  tempt  did  nothing  more  than  to  attract 

under  ground,  and  the  dwarfs,  a  pigmy  the   notice  of  the  afflicted,  who,  in  the 

people,  whimsical,  and   more  generally  phrase  of  the   lime,  "  cried   out   upon 

mahcious.    Then  come  the  grim,  ghostly  them,"  as  being  murderers — the  witches 

apparitions  of  the   dead,  "  visiting  the  whom  they  pretended  to  seek.     They 

glimpses  of  the  moon,  making  night  hid-  charged  the  accused  with   making  the 

eouB.*'    All  these  creations  of  the  i  ma-  most  malicious  and  fiendlike  attacks  upon 

gination,becomingat  length  masters  of  the  their  persons ;  that  they  pinched,  pricked 

national  mind,  and  associated   with  cer-  and  tormented  them  ;  and  that  they  came 

tain  text^of  Scripture  not  well  understood,  and  went  at  will,  visible  only  to  these 

gave  birth  to  that  monster  scourge  of  the  unhappy    girls,  although   many  others 

nations,  who,  under  the  name  of  "  witch  were  present   with   eye-balls  dilate<l  to 

or  wizard,"  held  dark  and  damnable  com-  behold  them.     The  public  mind  was  by 

munion  with  the  powers  of  evil.     This  this  time  in  a  high  state  of  ferment;  tbe 

superstition  our  New  England  ancestors  neighbor.^  were  called  in.  judicious  friends 

inherited.     Wc  do  not  intend  to  blame  or  were  consulted,  and,  as  a  final  resort,  the 

exculpate  the  early' settlers  for   doing  clergyof  that  vicinity  were  sent  for. 
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Tbe  remit  of  all  this  consultation  was  session,  five  more  ancient  women  were 

mIt  10  coofirm  the  first  opinion.  hanged  on  the  19th  of  July  following. 

Siwrtly  after,  a  pablic  meeting  of  ex-  August  5th,  the  court  again  set,  and  con- 

tBinatJOQ  was  held  in  the  village.    Then  victed  four  men  and  one  woman,who  were 

fo!iovei  days  of  humiliation  and  public  hanged  on  the  19th  of  the  same  month, 

payers,  both  in  Salem  and  (he  neighbor-  Five  men  and  six  women  were  executed 

iig  congregations.     Following  directly  on  the  22d  September  following.     Eight 

tpoo  this  was  a  general  fast  appointed  men  were  condemned  who  were  not  ex- 

tbrot^^ut   the    colony,  "  to  seek  the  ecuted,  for  reasons  which  by  and  by  will 

iimi.'(we  quote  the  language  of  Cotton  be  explained. 

Ibtber,)  *Mhat  he  would  rebuke  Satan,  There  were  three  successive  special 

aid  be  a  light  unto  his  people  in  the  day  courts,  with  a  jurisdiction  confined  solely 

of  darkoesB.*'  Other  children,  finding  how  to  capital  cases,  held  at  one  town  in  the 

veil  their  little  playmates  had  succeeded,  little  space  of  two  months,  pouring  out 

ud  into  what  a  delightful  notoriety  they  human  blood  like  water,  under  the  sane- 

tmi  broQght  themselves,  now  came  for-  tion  of  the  English  law,  with  the  aid  of 

wird  to  sustain  the  charge.    They  con-  a  jury,  with  the  warrant,  and,  let  us  add, 

ftmed  whatever  had  been  previously  al-  conscientious  approval,  of  their  fellow  citi- 

kfcd.  aad  implicated  several  other  per-  zens.    And  what  were  the  proofs  upon 

mm  in  the  accusation,  besides  making  which  they  were  thus  ushered  from  a 

nae  very  important  amendments  to  the  tribunal  of   fallible    mortals     into    the 

int  edibon  of    the    story.    At  length  presence    of    the     Judge    of    all    the 

Titiha,  the  Indian  woman,  from  a  credu-  earth.'    Were    they  legitimate    proofs? 

iov  sQperstition  to   which  the  religion  Far  from  it.     By  the  laws  of  England 

•I  her  tribe  had  predisposed  her,  or  more  applicable  to  other  cases,  every  accused 

pofcftbly  from  a  desire  to  free  herself  of  person  may,  if  he  can,  prove  that  he  could 

dtt  oft-repeated    accusation,   confessed  not  possibly  have  committed  the  crime 

ifeit  she  was  a  witch ;  that  she  had  aided  alleged  against  him,  by  proving  what  is 

two  others  in  tormenting  the  afflicted ;  called  an  alibi — that  is,  by  introducing 

aad  tbai  with  sundry  others  whose  names  satisfactory  evidence  to  show  that  he 

^ittdid  not  know,  she  had  held  witch  was  personally  absent  from  the   place 

■Rtngft,  at  which  things  alike  unlawful  mentioned  in  the  indictment,  at  the  time 

mi  vonatural   were  done  in  the  open  when  the  crime  is  alleged  to  have  been 

Ms,  under  cover    of  night.    On  this  committed  ;  and  the  jury,  upon  such  facts, 

flNlcaion  Tituba  ^vas,  with  her  com-  will  find  him  "  not  guilty.'*     But  how 

fMSMw,  committed  to  jail.    While  there*  difierent  the  rules  of  law   applicable  to 

Ae  set  oaly  repeated  this  confession,  but  the  crime  of  witchcraft !    Imagine  your- 

i^Mar^  that  she  was   herself  tor-  self   arraigned    before  Lieut.   Governor 

^rted  by  the  spectres  of  those  whom  she  Stoughton  and  his  fellow  justices.     You 

M  UTolved  in  the  crime.     Marks  and  are  put  to  plead      The  accusers  appear. 

■*»  were  also  found  upon  her  person.  They  are  children  scarcely  old  enough  to 

*ffi»cd  to  t>e  marks  where  the  devil  know  the  obligations  of  an  oath.     They 

Im  wounded  her.     Others,  intimidated  y  hold  up  their  small  right  hands  in  pre- 

^  ^ttits.  or  lured  by  the  hope  of  being  '  sence  of  God  and  men,  and  swear  that 

Mifiefed    to    go    at  large,   were  what   they  are  about  to  say   shall  be 

adooed  to  confess.     These  confes-  '  nothing  but  the  truth.    They  then  pro- 

aiDovnted  to  fifty  in  number.    In-  ceed  to  tell  the  jury  how  you  have  stuck 

Mather  was  then  agent  for  the  pins  into  their  bodies,  pinched  their  fiesh 

CsAar,  under  King  William  ;  and  at  his  until  it  wai<  black  and  blue,  and  fastened 

i^atnent  a  special  commission  was  a  rope  around  their  necks  for  the  purpose 

P*ei  *rf>  tome  of  the  ablest  jurists  of  the/  of  destroying  them.     It  is  in  vain  that 

^«T,  who  wrre  thereby  constituted  you  offer  to  prove  youreelf  absent  when 

*«m,to  try  all  |>er«ons  who  were  oo  the  supposed  injuries  were   done;   the 

*«%<  se  accased  of  this  horrible  crime!  merciless  little  accusers  asseverate  thdt 

^  Governor  Stoughton  was  appointed  if  not  present  bodily,  you  \vas  there  by 

^^jViUce.    On  the  2d  of  June,  1692,  your  a<:ent,  that  is.  by  your  spectre,  or 

^  ■«  It  the  court-house  in  Salem,  by  imp ;  and  as  you  cannot  deny  what  others 

if^KMUtoient,  tried  and  executed  saw,  you  are  pei  haps  half  inclined  to  be* 

,  and  then  adjoamed.    The  Iteve  that  Satan  has  taken  your  shape, 

ooQveoed  on  the  30th  of  the  and  clothed  it,  for  his  own  purposes,  with 

;  «Bd  m  the  itaoU  of  tUa  bis  own  attributes.    Bat  ii  you  are  like* 
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\j  to  eieape  from  this  species  of  testi-    in  the  shmpe  of  Suniel,  a  glorified  saint, 
fMmjt  you  are  confronted  bj  one  still    may  appw  in  any  other  ah;^>e !"    A 
more  appalling.    There  rises  ap  to  con-    single  instance  which  I  will  relate,  shows 
demn  yon  a  haggard,  toothless  beldame,    the  fnll  extent  of  this  dreadful  epidemic 
and  fixes  npon  you  the  fiendish  eye  of    Rebecca  Narse,  an  nnfortnnate  old  wo- 
malice  and  revenge.    She  is  a  confessor,    man,  was  arraigned  for  this  crime ;  but 
You  recognize  in  her  a  personal  enemy,    the  jury  did  not  think  the  evidence  suf- 
She  accuses  you  of  being  a  laborer  with    ficient  to  commit  her,  and  brought  in  a 
her,  in  the  incantations  and  spells  of  the    verdict  of  **  Not  Guilty. **    As  soon  as  the 
arch-destroyer   of   mankind.     She  de-    foreman  pronounced  the  yerdict,  the  ma- 
scribes  the  place  where  she  met  you  on    lignant  accusers  uttered  a  wild  outcry  in 
the  common,  at  the  hour  of  midnight    open  court    The  people  present  shouted 
ISvery  circumstance  is  minutely  detailed    their  disapprobation;  and  the  intimidated 
of  the  entrance  of  each  one  of  the  ghostly    judges  yielded  to  the  popu  ar  voice.    One 
company,  and  the  conduct  of  this  strange    of  them  reprimanded  the  jury  in  terms  ol 
medlev  of  mortals  and  fiends.    The  devil    the  most  indecent  violence.    Even  Chief 
himself  is  present  to  preside  over  the    Justice  Stou^hton  so  far  stooped  from  the 
meeting.    iJter  proper  obeisance  made    dignity  of  his  office,  as  to  tell  them  that 
to  him,  he  produces  his  immense  black    they  had  left  unnoticed  an  important 
book,  in  which  are  recorded  the  names    part  of  the  testimony.     In  the  progress  of 
of  those  who  are  members  of  his  infernal    the  trial,  Goodwife  Hobbs,  who  had  con- 
church,  fessed  that  she  was  herself  guilty,  was 
The  blaspheming  imitator  of  the  rites  of   led  forward  as  a  witness.    An  she  cams 
the  church  militant  opens  the  book,  and    into  the   court    room,  Rebecca  turned 
calls  you  by  name  to  step  forward  and    around   and   exclaimed    with  surprise, 
sign.    You  make  a  slight   incision  in    *'  What,  do  you  bring  her  ?    She  is  one 
your  right  arm  with  a  knife,  or  other    of  us  !**    After  some  comments  upon  this 
small  instrument,  and.  with  the  life-cur-    part  of  the  evidence  by  the  judge,  the 
rent  warm  from  your  heart,  you  forswear    jury  again  retired,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
all  allegiance  to   the  Author  of  your    returned  a  verdict  of  **  Guilty."    Soon 
being,  and  for  the  consideration  of  a  tern-    after  conviction,  she  sent  to  the  judges 
porary  power,  seal  in  blood  your  irre-    the  following  epistle :  *«  These  presents 
yocable  doom.   Perhaps  you  are  old,  and    do  hiunbly  &ow  to  the  honored  Coart 
burdened  with  the  weight  of  fourscore    and  Jury,  that  I,  being  informed  that  the 
winters — so  much  the  worse  for  you.    jury  broiight  me  in  euilty,  upon  my  say- 
If  you  lean  against  the  bar  in  front  of    ing  that  Goodwife  Hobbs  andherdaugh- 
which  you  have  pleaded,  half  a  dozen    ter  were  of  our  company ;  but  I  intended 
witnesses  cry  out  m  one  breath  that  the    no  otherways  than  as  they  were  prisoners 
whole  weight  of  your  body  is  pressing    with  us,  and  therefore  did  then,  and  yet 
upon  their  ribs.    Move  your  foot,  and    do,  judge  them  not  le^  evidence  against 
suddenly  they  swear  that  they  are  trodden    their  fellow  prisoners.  And  I,  being  some- 
upon.  Frown  on  them  with  a  brow  of  in-    thing  bard  ofnearing,and  full  of  grief,  none 
dignant,  insulted  innocence,  and  they  set    informing  me  how  the  court  took  up  my 
UP  a  wild  scream  at  sight  of  the  spectre  that    words,  and  thus  had  no  opportunity  to 
glares  in  your  eye.     Supplicate  the  mercy    declare  what   I   intended,  when  I  said 
of  the  court,  and  in  spite  of  the  stafi*  of  the    they    were  of  our  company.     Signed, 
sheriff  the  crowd  will  Aim  at  you.    Call    Rebecca  Nurse."    But  this  explanation 
Ood  to  witness  that  you  are  guiltless,    availed  her  nothing.    She  was  executed 
you  are  rebuked  on  the  instant  as  a  bias-    shortly  after  her  conviction.    Before  exe- 
phemer  of  His  name.    Turn  where  you    cution,  she  was  excommunicated  from  the 
will,  that  superstitious  credulity  which    church.    There   is  a   provision  in  the 
luM  made  even  wise  men  mad,  has  no    English  law,  that  where  an  accused  re- 
sympathy  for  you.    You  are  a  victim,    fuses  to  plead,  he  shall  be  laid  npon  his 
Percnance,  by  this  time,  you  have  begun    back,  on  the  floor  of  his  oell.  and  sustain 
to  think  that  without  your  privity  the    a  heavy  weight  upon  his  chest,  until  he 
devil  has  actually  assumed  your  shape;    will  consent  to  plead.    This  harsh  tor- 
and  when  the  magistrate  asks  you,  «*  Is    ture  is  applied  to  his  body,  if  he  remains 
not  that  your  master?  how  comes  jrour    obstinate,  until  the  victim  dies.  Giles  Cory, 
appearance  to  hurt  these  V*  jo\i  can  only    then  eighty  years  of  age,  an  exemplarf 
answer,  as  poor  Susannah  Martin  did.    Christian,  was  in  obeSieoee  to  this  niM 
•«  How  do  I  know?    Ho  that  appeand    pmsedlodiath.    The  trial  of  MnkMaiy 
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fiHtf  it  a  pitiifidly  interesting  example  unfortunates  were  not  only  depiiyed  of 

$i  tie  Badness  ol  superstition,  when  their  natural  guardians,  but  were  forced 

oMt  it  has  permded  the  masses.    She  to  become  pamcides.    There  is  more  than 

vif  of  a  good  fiunily,  and  possessed  of  a  one  instance  of  this  sort  on  record.    We 

feitle»aauab]e  spirit,  unites  to  a  firmness  have  seen  that  the  accusations  were  at 

w  voold  allow  her  to  sacrifice  anything  first  directed  to  people  in  very  humble  life» 

noser  than  integrity  of  conscience.     She  more  geneally  of  infirm  health  and  decli- 

tmconparatiyely  young,  and  of  a  pleas-  ning  years.  A  miserable  old  woman,  too 

nt  poBonal  anpeamce.    She  also  nad  a  poor  to  have  the  common  comforts  of  life  at 

teabad  and  cnildren,  who  seem  to  have  her  command,  fretful  perhaps,  and  turbu- 

eHuHined  for  ho-  erery  sentiment  of  do-  lent,  on  account  of  the  squalid  desolation 

Mtfic  aod  filial  afiection.    After  her  con-  of   her  house,  neffli^ent  in  attire,  with 

Txboe,she  wrote  a  letter  to  the  jtidges,  tangled  uncombed  hair,  attenuated  almost 

oi  which  the  following  are  brief  extracts:  to  a  skeleton,  hooted  at  by  boys  in  the 

*  I  ^Mstion  not,  but  your  Honors  do  to  street,  driven  away  from  the  door  of  com- 

fe  vtaost  of  your  powers,  in  the  dis-  petence  with  untender  words,  perhaps 

eorcry  tad  detecting  of  witchcraft,  and  with  menacing  gestures,  becomes  at  last, 

vitld  not  be  guilty  of  innocent  blood  as  is  most  natur^,  a  railer  against  the  very 

bihe  worid.    Bat  by  mine  own  inno-  form  of  human  nature,  and  thus  suffers 

mej  1  know  you  are  in  the  wrong  way."  herself  to  live  a  common  enemy  of  man- 

Ifim  she  says,  **  I  petition  to  your  Hon-  kind.**  As  good  occasion  offers,  she  whis- 

«k  lot  ibr  nine  own  Nike,  for  I  know  I  pers  in  the  ear  of  a  confidant  (for  even 

Hit  die,  for  my  appointed  time  is  set ;  want  and  sorrow  have  a  confidant)  her 

te  the  Lofd  be  knows,  I  do  it  that  if  it  belief  that  certain  neighbors  of  hers  will 

WpowUe,  no  inore  innocent  blood  be  one  day  be  humbled — that  they  may  even 

MfWkich  undoubtedly  cannot  be  avoid-  have  to  make  companionship  with  her- 

dii  the  way  and  course  you  go  in."  self.    This  confidant  proves  a  betrayer. 

Wkt  a  beoatifnl  example  of  the  great  The  indignation  of  several  of  the  most 

kv  of  Christian  forgiyeness,  yet  what  an  influential  men  and  women  in  the  parish 

i«y,  viaAswerable  rebuke !    What  a  is  thus  called  down   upon   her    head. 

ok,  iBtellMtoalatnftosphere  she  breathes.  At  last  the  horrid  issue  is  joined:  she 

M  fret  from  the  violence  of  passion  as  it  curses  them,  and  they  stamp  on  her  wrin- 

s  MKMe  from  the  suUenness  of  despair,  kled  forehead  the  brand  of**  witch."    She 

WUt  ifived  to  the  common  belief  in  is  tried  and  hung.    This  emboldens  the 

vicittaad  witchcraft,  yet  strong  in  the  accuseis,  while  it  strikes  terror  into  the 

fimiomouaofagqiltless  heart,  she  turns  heart  of  the  multitude.    Then  the  fires  of 

Wcfespwvds,  to  forget,  in  the  contem-  persecution  are  kindled.    Now,  perhaps, 

;««  ot  higher  attributes,  the  bewilder-  m  the  neighborhood  there  is  to  be  found 

^  ay  of  her  accusers.    Then  comes  the  some  unhappy  victim  of  insanity.    Her 

|au|  tcene   between  the  matron  and  heart,  once  alive  to  every  generous,  hu- 

bMtad,  and  her  children.   The  same  mane  feeling,  has  fallen  a  prey  to  brood- 

jiWT  pervades  her  conduct  at  the  scaf-  ing  melancnoly,  or  hereditary  nervous 

^  ^  dies,  as  if  she  were  a  lovely  disease.    The  world  is  no  longer  to  her 

vMncnt  of  the  diarities  of  the  New  what  it  once  was,  a  mirror  reflecting  the 

Totaett  portraits  of  bright  thoughts,  and  delight- 

^Vft  the  delusion  raged  at  its  in-  lul  memories,  but  a  bleak,  blank  wil<» 

*MBit  bat,  every  rule  of  bw  appli-  derness  of  woe.    Now  she  raves,  and 

^  to  the  admission  of  evidence  was  now  again,  in  a  moody  fit  of  fantasy,  she 

^■Maadc  by  the  triers,  as  in  contempt,  steals  away  at  evening  to  some  secluded 

bsJiMiee,  who  is  supposed  to  preside  spot     Suspicion  takes  the  alarm.    The 

^tW  dslibermtioos  of  courts,  seemed  wretched  woman  grows  wild.  The  char- 

*A^  to  be  hurled  from  her  seat,  by  ges  made  against  her  take  possession  of 

^to«i,Baiigiiant  hand.    Sometimes  her  imagination.    She  eov«/«  supernatural 

ii«  «Ukb,  not  nore  than  five  years  power.    The  voice  of  madness  seems  the 

y»*»  anssted  and  imprisoned,  until  voice  of  Satan.    She  believes,  she  con- 

y  —JBtd  tbesAselves  cuilty,  and  fesses ;  and  the  popular  frenzy  has  now 

T'^iWir  fathers  and  raotners  of  par-  gained  its  second  stage  of  elevation.    It 

Hy*;  in  the  crime.  These  confessions,  now  assails  the  first  ranks  of  society. 

"wwitd.  were  ssed  on  the  trials  as  The  security  of  the  hearth  is  invaded ; 

ip*'^d  evidesec  vpoa  which  to  con-  the  tenure  of  human  life  becomes  solely 

^"'^baagtiiepsreats.  Thus  the  little  dependent  on  the  capricious  forbearance 
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of  a  mol) ;  the  whole  framework  of  hu-  place  of  Deputy  Governor.  Mr.  Ban- 
man  government  begins  to  totter  to  its  croft,  who  is  more  ready  to  cry  "  priest- 
fall.  Then  comes  the  revuhsion.  The  craft "  than  he  is  solicitous  to  find  out 
instinct  of  self-preservation  comes  to  the  the  facts  as  they  actually  existed,  thinks 
rescue,  and  the  hand  of  the  destroyer  he  has  found  the  darkest  meaning  in  a 
ceases  from  its  work.  Such  was  the  certain  passage  of  Cotton  Mather,  that 
case  in  the  present  instance.  Mrs.  Hall,  seems  to  conunon  observation  to  he  per- 
wife  of  the  minister  of  the  first  church  in  fectly  harmless.  The  passage  is  this : 
Beverly,  was  at  len^h  "  cried  out  upon."  "  The  lime  for  favor  is  come,  yea,  the  set 
She  was  a  lady  of  high  mental  cultivation,  time  is  come !  Instead  of  being  made  a 
and  had  won  so  spotless  a  reputation  for  sacrifice  to  wicked  rulers,  my  father-in- 
the  practice  of  every  Christian  virtue  as  law,  with  several  related  to  me,  and  sev- 
to  be  inaccessible  to  attack.  The  public  eral  brethren  of  my  own  church,  are 
were  satisfied  that  her  accusers  had  per-  among  the  council.  The  governor  of  the 
jured  themselves ;  and,  as  if  by  the  snap-  province  is  not  my  enemy,  but  one  whom 
ping  of  a  wand,  the  desolating  spell  was  I  baptized,  one  of  my  own  flock,  and  one 
broken.  Walking  spectres,  imps  in  the  of  my  dearest  friends.**  By  way  of  corn- 
shape  of  cats,  spiders  and  crows,  the  fas-  ment  on  these  words  of  Mather,  Bancroft 
cinating  charm  of  the  evil  eye,  the  sound  says,  "  And  uttering  a  midnight  cry,  he 
of  flitting  wings  by  the  bedsid^  the  wrestled  with  God  to  awaken  the  churches 
shapes  that  darkened  the  mazes  of  the  to  some  remarkable  things."  Lan- 
diabolical  dance  at  night  on  the  public  guage  of  this  indecent,  not  to  say  bias- 
common,  flcl  from  the  aflrigbtedimagina-  phemous  sort,  is  not  only  beneath  the 
tion  of  the  people,  in  a  moment ;  dignity  of  a  historian,  but  it  is  below  the 

breeding  of  a  gentleman.    The  writer 

"  And  clouds  and  envious  darkneis  hide  would  have  us  infer,  from  what  he  sayn. 

Those  forms  not  doubtfuUy  descried,  ^^^t  Mather  was  instrumental  in  these 

rheir  transient  mi83ion  o  er.  nominations  for  the  sole  purpose  of  in- 
Oh,  say,  to  what  blind  resions  flee  ..     ..      .,  .  /   .r 

Th^se  shapes  of  awful  fanUsy-  ?»g*^V"^  the  government  to  the  prosecn- 

To  what  untrodden  shore  r  t»on  of  witches ;  but  he  speaks  withont 

authority,  as  he  speaks  Mrttbout  reason. 

Let  U8  now  inquire,  who  were  the  In  mercy's  name,  is  not  the  truth  bad 
agents  in  the  work  ^  We  have  already  said  enough,  without  steeping  it  in  prejudicei 
that  the  first  intimation  of  it  came  from  a  and  coloring  it  with  imagination  ?  From 
physician.  It  has  further  appeared  in  what  can  be  known  of  the  character  of 
this  brief  sketch,  that  the  civil^authority  Cotton  Mather  from  his  writings,  Mr. 
helped  to  hurry  forward  the  excitement  Bancroft  either  does  not  understand,  or 
by  departing  Irom  the  allotted  forms  of  does  not  see  fit  to  delineate  it,  as  he  best 
trial,  in  a  manner  highly  indecorous;  by  might.  Cotton  Mather,  with  many  ec- 
scvcre  cross-examinations ;  by  imposing  centricities,  was  truly  a  man  of  high  in- 
upon  the  credulity  of  the  jury ;  by  doing  tellectual  endowments.  It  is  not  exttBT- 
violence  to  the  simplest  rules  of  evidence,  agant  to  say,  that  he  was  essentially  a 
William  III.  was  then  the  reigning  mon-  man  of  genius.  He  had  been  carefully 
arch,  and  Somers  wasat  the  head  of  af-  educated,  and  had  inherited  from  hts 
fairs.  Perhaps  we  need  not  say  that  the  father  some  of  the  strongjest  and  mo#t 
disposition  of  William  towards  the  colo-  pointed  traits  of  the  New  England  char- 
ny  of  Massachusetts  was  far  from  favor-  acter.  He  was,  according  to  the  institu- 
able.  He  took  away  the  old  charter,  un-  tions  of  the  colony,  a  clergyman.  He 
der  which  the  governor  was  appointed  had  strong  local  attachments,  strong  feel- 
annually,  and  had  been  only  one  among  ings,  strong  prejudices.  You  might  call 
many  magistrates,  and  substituted  a  char-  him  an  opinionated  man,  and  perhaps  he 
ter  by  the  provisions  of  which  that  offi-  was  a  good  deal  inclined  to  be  dogmatical, 
ccr  held  his  term  during  the  King's  pleas-  It  is  fair  also  to  say,  that  he  was  a  vain 
ure,  and  could  adjourn,  or  even  dissolve,  man.  Possibly,  if  we  follow  Isaac  Tay- 
the  legislature  at  his  will.  The  new  lor*sdefinitionof  the  word, he  might  have 
charter  went  into  effect  in  the  year  1691.  been  a  fanatic.  He  loved  with  a  jealous 
Increa.«e  Mather  was  selected  to  make  zeal  the  church  of  which,  at  that  time, 
the  first  nominations,  and  he  dominated  he  was  the  champion.  But  the  leading 
Sir  William  Phipps.  Perhaps  Cotton  characteristic  of  his  mind,  was  an 
Mather,  the  sonof  the  agent,  procured  the  overpowering,  enthusiastic  imagination. 
appoinCment  of  Wm.  Stovgnton  to  the  Through  this  sometinMs  misty  mediva 
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be  Mw  eremhiog.    It  was  impossible  motive  enough  to  set  them  at  work.    An 
£or  him  to  take  a  middle  ground.    He  uninstiucted  child  has  very  little  care 
Tis  in  ardent  man,  always  the  last  to  what  may  be  his  duty,  if  only  the  occa* 
^4Te  over  the  chase.     One  could  no  more  ftion   presents  itself  of    employing    his 
ftiyhiffliothepvrsuitof  any  object,  than  faculties.     He  is  a  creature  of  fun,  of 
be  coold  avert  the  hand  of  death.     His  impulse,  of  exploits.     He  feels  and  acts ; 
WIS  oot  a  well-balanced  mind.     Some-  but  his  moral  sense  is  scarcely  yet  printed 
*jma  be  vras  imposed  upon  by  the  sim-  on  the  verge  of  his  being.    After  some 
jMCft  artifice ;  at  others,  be  seemed  to  be  roguish  boy  or  playful  girl  had  once 
Lonied  forward  with  the  impetuosity  of  commenced  the  excitement,  other  children 
sainets.  would  Miere  what  their  less  credulous  ^ 
Hifl  vanity,  so  much  flattered  by  the  neighbor  had  feigned,  and  terrified  by  the 
deiotoce  f^hown  him  by  the  accusers,  fears  of  their  parents,  perhaps,  or  vexed 
H  kim  into  the  pursuit ;  his  love  of  the  with  troublesome  dreams,  or  frightened 
cbvch,  which  he  supposed  to  be  threat-  at  the  sight  of  a  black-plumaged  bird, 
ned,  seemed  to  beckon  him  on ;  and  the  would  fancy  that  the  very  air  was  filled 
fn6t  of  opinion,  which  made  hhn  do  with  imps,  that  were  working  the  will  of 
aaajtfain^  that  had  need  to  be  repented  some  neighbor  witch.     It  seems  to  be, 
cf,tkatcd  by  the  iinaginative  faculty,  and  therefore,  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
uocaicd  with  a  belong  will,  whirled  world,  that  children  should  be  the  first  to 
L<  reason  around  in  convulsive  circles,  cry  out  that  they  were  afflicted.     Is  any 
tstil  it  was  dizzy  almost  to  blindness ! !  one  shocked  at  this  recital,  as  reflecting 
B«t  wken  we  come  to  accuse  him  of  vio-  shame  upon  our  ancestors  ?    He  ought 
ktag  his  conscience,  in  the  part  that  he  not  to  make  up  an  opinion  unfavorable 
look  io  that  transaction — when  we  raise  to  their  virtue,  before  considering  care- 
ts cry  of  **  priestcraft,**  and  intimate  that  fully  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
titf  vofthy  divine  was  willfully  guilty  of  were  placed.    It  was  a  period  among  the 
bioolebed — we  speak  more  like  atheists  darkest  that  ever  had  threatened  the  white 
fi  :ke  French  Revolution  school  than  like  population  of  New  England  with  total 
ChnftUao   historians.      The    divines  of  destruction.     They  were  in  the  midst  of 
xuy  of  the  churches  were,  doubtless,  a  gloomy  forest.    The  shades  of  an  in- 
r^  of  enoooraging  the  delusion ;  but  hospitable  wilderness  were  around  them. 
^  vcre  only  fellow-laborers  in  the  They  might  almost  literally  be  said  to 
oaooa  field  with  the  civil  authority,  make  their  home  with  the  wild  beasts. 
^A  the  people  of  the  colony,  with  the  Tribes  of  implacable,  savage  men,  who 
Jm;  and  old,  the  learned  and  ignorant  had  the  advantage  of  a  minute  acquaint- 
TW  lact  that  children  of  very  tender  age  ance  with  all  the  modes  of  the  warfare  of 
*«the  first  to  be  afflicted  with  witches  the  woods,  whose  hearts  swelled  with 
ai  (he  first  to  accuse,  has  puzzled  the  the  sense  of  real  or  imagined  wrongs, 
5odijtf  many  who  have  pondered  upon  sought  every  opportunity  to  wreak  their 
'Jl*  ^my  page  of  our  history.     How  vengeance  in   burnings  and    scalpings. 
o^  ther,  it  has  been  asked,  have  been  Pestilence  was  daily  thinnine  their  num- 
*  ftrrerdc  and  malignant  as  to  perjure  bers.     Famine  was  setting  Uit  marks  of 
<^  waU  for  the  saie  of  bringing  ruin  sorrow  deep  in  the  faces  of  the  poorer 
to  the  doors  of    the  innocent?     How  classes;  grim  war  was  closing,  like  a  fiery 
■vUthey  have  been  ingenious  enough  circle,  around  their  borders.     We  cannot 
***-aTci2  ao  fOMDj  stories,  with  so  many  form  an  adeouate  idea  of  the  terror  with 
^  details,    and     such    well-adjusted  which  all   these   exciting  causes  filled 
P^^    But  who  does  not  know  that  the  public  mind.    It  could  not  have  been 
is  the  period,  of  all  others  in  far  short  of  delirium.    The  reader  will 
afe,  for  story-telling  and  romanc-  be  pleased  to  remember,  too,  that  they 
Or  what  person,  who  has  known  were  implicit  believers  in  the  Scriptures, 
;  of  the  subterfttges  and  deceitful  which  recognize  the  repeated  interlerence 
to  which  these  little  miniature  of  Satan  in  human  afiairs.     For  the  re- 
«f  k«ann  nalnre  are  constantly  ligion    taught  in    those  writings    they 
^  baa  not  formed  his  observation  were  ready    to    make   every   sacrifice. 
_  jvecisely  with  the  dedara-  Perhaps  they  misapplied,  but  they  were 
**  *  Scripmre,  that  we  **  go  ^^^  ^  honest  in  the  misapplication  of,  that  text 
^^*m€nborn,makingliesV  That  which  says,  "Thou  shalt  not  sufler  a 
tf  and  love  of  excitement  so  indi-  witch  to  hve."    At  any  rate,  in  their  ex- 
to  the  Bind  woald  of  itself  be  cited  state  of  mind»  it  ia  not  remarkable 
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that,  in  turning  to  the  Bible  as  their  only  born,  from  their  horror  of  the  odious  fea- 
refuge,  they  should  find  it  to  answer  but  tures  oi  the  feudal  system, and  of  the  king, 
darkly  to  the  hasty  glances  of  a  troubled  who  was  its  representative.  James,  on 
eye.  They  had  always  been  a  jealous  the  other  hand,  was  a  proud  monarch, 
people;  particularly  suspicious  of  the  born  to  prerogative,  a  believer  in  the 
father  of  lies.  What  more  natural,  than  divine  right  of  kings,  a  prop  of  the  cs- 
that  they  should  attribute  much  of  this  tablished  church,  and  such  a  hater  of  the 
mischief  to  such  a  source .'  There  is  an-  Puritans  that  he  was  determined  (to  use 
other  question,  somewhat  delicate,  to  one  of  his  not  very  classical  expressions) 
treat  of,  which  cannot  be  omitted  ;  that  "  to  harry  them  out  of  the  land."  There 
is  to  say — was  this  series  of  persecutions  is  a  case  in  the  English  annals,  of  singa- 
peculiar  to  the  religious  tenets  of  the  in-  lar  interest,  called  the  case  of  the  three 
nabitants  ?  People  have  entertained  va-  witches  of  Warbois.  An  ingenious  Eng- 
rious  opinions  upon  this  question.  We  lish  writer,  in  speaking  of  it,  says : 
will  very  briefly  express  our  own,  by  the  „  i„^^^^  ^^,^3  ^^  j^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^ 
aid  of  a  few  historical  examples,  tew  enough  record:  for  Sir  Samuel  CromweU 
executions  for  this  crime  could  be  expect-  having  received  the  sum  of  forty  pounds,  as 
ed  to  occur  under  the  ordering  of  the  Lordof  the  Manor,  out  of  the  estates  of  the 
Romish  Church,  because  the  priesthood  poor  persons  who  suffered,  turned  it  into  a 
would,  in  limiting  the  punishment  to  the  rent  charge  of  40  shillings  a-year,  for  the  en- 
secular  power,  have  given  up  something  dowment  of  an  annual  lecture  on  the  subject 
of  prerogative,  and  also  have  lost  that  of  Witchcraft,  to  be  preached  by  a  Doctor  of 
lucraUvc  source  of  revenue,  j^rowing  out  S^^'^'^y'  or  Bachelor  of  Queen^s  CoUege. 
of  exorcism  fees.  But  we  are  not  to  infer  ^*!f  ,f  ^^  ^^T  «^°«  ?""«^  ^^  *»»»  ^»^^' 
at  aU,  that  this  supersUtion  did  not  rage  f?,^  1^/*'^*"^^^^  It  seems  that  a  daugh- 
:^  ♦K-  ^*^^^^u^^  if  «k^  r-^K^K-  «k»»aL  ^^  ^'  *  »*'•  Throgmorton,  who  had  the 
in  the  atmosphere  of  the  Catholic  church,  njigfortune  to  see  ^oodwife  Samuel  in  a 
So  far  from  it,  the  delusion  was  encour-  bi^ck  net  cap,  and  being  of  a  vaporing 
aged,  rather  than  checked,  by  many  of  turn,  took  it  into  her  head  to  be  afflicted 
the  priests.  In  the  year  1541,  to  gratify  at  the  sight  of  her,  affirming  that  she  was 
the  fears  of  Henry  VlII.,  a  statute  was  a  witch.  Miss  Throgmorlon  was  a  roman- 
passed  against  false  prophecies,  conju-  tic  little  lady,  and  introduced  on  the  sta^, 
ration  ana  witchcraft.  But  this  statute  to  the  mat  fright  of  her  parents,  nine 
made  witchcraft  punishable  only  when  imps,  which,  with  the  aid  of  two  or  three 
connected  with  its  consequences.  In  ^^'^^^  sisters,  she  made  respond  to  her 
the  year  1562,  another  statute  was  J^}"^^*  "ji  ^"^  *"  ^f^^  «**"/  agreeable 
passed,  making  witchcraft  penal  m t>5f//,  Hl'T  J*!f  ^^^^^[^"^^^.^  ^T*^^ 
Lr^ective  o?  its  consequences.      Bu  !L^">.L"!ri"^^„!li^?^^?J"^!^^^^ 


not  severe ;  but  in  the  first  year  of  James  other  spirits,  for  the  love  of  the  elder 
the  First's  reign,  a  statute  was  passed.  Miss  Throgmorton.  The  following  dim- 
declaring  the  crime  to  be  felony,  without  lo^ue  introduces  Smack,  fresh  from  the 
benefit  of  clergy.  blood   of  the  combat,   to  his  delectmbU 

Under  this  bloody  act,  in  which  the  «weetheart : 
parliament  submitted  to  the  whims  of  the       ^V'  Whence  come  you.  Mr.  Smack, 

lovereign,  many  executions  took  place  in  ^<i^^^at  news  do  you  bring  > 

England;   and  under  its  sancUon  took  pi„f r.^fl  1^°^^   from    fighting    with 

,  ^     ..  \        f  1  *_j.     J     •     x»  1.  rluck;  the  weapons,  great  cowl-stavc« — 

pkice  that  awful  trtigedy  in  Massachu-  the  scene,  a  ruiloous  bakehouse  in   Dam. 

•etts.     Now,  to  show  that  this  delusion  Samuel's  yard. 

is  not  peculiar  to  the  dissenters,  we  have  .  Lad$.  And  who  got  the  mastery,  I  pray 

bat  to  consider,  that  the  Puritans  who  you  ? 

condemned  their  citizens  to  the  halter.        Smack.  I  hare  broken  Pluck's  head, 
and  the  king  who  wrote  with  his  own        ^^ff-  1  would  he  had  broken  thy  neck, 
hand  the  statute  under  which  these  con-        Smack.  I  s  that  the  thanks  1  am  to  have 

demnations  were  had,  were  directly  oppo-  have  for  my  labors  ? 

site  in  their  religious  views.    The  Puri-  ,  ^?-  Look  you  for  thanks  at  my  hand? 

tans  were  a  humble  dissenting  people,  lan^vn.n.;:^''?  fl  ^"^  "?  together, 

who  had  thrown  off  the  oppreSriirTbur-  Tu  noS  "  ^*°^ '       ^''^  "^ 

dens  of  tithes,  and  eccleaiastical  monopo- 
lies, and  left  the  knd  where  they  were        After  this  rebuff,  Smack,  like  a  senai. 
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Ue  loTcr.  retreats  as  fart  as  his  limbs  can  the  most  destmctive  of  any  which  history 

cairy  him.    Then  enter  the  rest  of  the  records.    Before  we  close,  therefore,  it  is 

■etor  ipirits»  and  go  ibrongh  their  parts  proper  to  allude  to  the  visitation  supposed 

moti  tn^ically,  limping,  and  screeching,  to  have  been  made  by  the  Devil  to  the  mha- 

aad  OHking  exhibitions  of  bloody  noses,  bitants  of  the  little  village  of  Mobea,  in 

to  the  otter  discomfiture  of  reason  and  Elfland,aprovincein  Sweden.  It  deserves 

eoaaon  sense.     The  girl  was  probably  to  be  mentioned  the  more,  that  a  special 

■  lore  with  some  idea)  divinity,  and  took  tribunal  was  appointed, consisting  o/com- 

An  strui^,  fanciful  way,  of  showing  missioners,  to  try  these  cases,  just  as  a 

titt  ber  mind  bad  passed  under  a  tempo-  special  court  was  ordained  in  Salem  for  a 

iinredipse.  like  purpose.     In  Salem,  and  in  Mobea, 

n  will  be  seen  that  the  gentleman  pre-  the  accusations  both  originated  in  the 

■djaf  over  the  trial  of  these  poor  people  stories  of  roguish  or  silly  children.   The 

was  acting  under  the  authority  of   the  Swedish  tale,   however,  in  consonance 

Ear-ish  government,  and  under  the  sane-  with  the  character  of  that  poetical  people, 

ikn  of  the  established  church ;  and  we  is  much  more  beautiful  and  imaginative 

•cetioo  it  tor  the  purpose  of  showing  tbat  than  the  sombre  creations  of  the  New 

these  phenomena  oi  which  we  are  dis-  England  mind.     Instead  of  a  black  man, 

cmrsing,  are  not  peculiar,  as  some  have  with  a  lar^e,  grim- looking  book,  written 

pHended  to  suppose,  to  the  puritan  dis-  all  over  with  bloody  characters,  in  place 

teitrrs.     We  might  make  instance  of  a  of  the  sacrament  on  the  public  common, 

cood  many  other  cases,  as  that  of  Amy  his  Satanic  majesty  is  introduced  in  the 

Eofccrts  and  Rose  Callender,  where  the  guise  of  a  Merry  Andrew.    The  place  of 

peat  aod  good  Lord  Hale  was  presiding  meeting  is  the  Hartz  forest,  so  consecra- 

iMke,  and  that  pattern  of  learning.  Sir  ted  by  the  classic  fancy  of  Goethe ;  and 

TWsMs  Brown,  was  called  on  the  stand  the  exercises,  though  sufficiently  ghostly, 

m  a  witness  to  sustain  the  prosecution,  are  much  more  inviting  than  those  that 

md  OTcrawe  the  jury  by  the  splendor  of  took  place  in  Salem.     The  same  reckless 

bis  eeaias,  and  the  authority  of  his  name,  swearing,  the  same  perversion  of  testi- 

We  mijrtit  recite  the  well-known  fact,  that  mony,  the  same  vindictive  frenzy,  charac- 

^  cirvmBstances  attendant  on  this  trial  terized  both.  In  the  Swedish  town  seventy 

were  most  affecting,  and  its  consequences  persons,  of  whom  fifteen  were  children,  - 

nvt  fataL   Bat  we  do  not  wish  to  multi-  were  led  to  execution — a  destruction  of  life 

ply  examples.     Enough  has  been  said  to  more  than  three  times  greater  than  that 

coaviiKe  the  unprejudiced,  that  irrespect-  which  was  made  on  a  much  larger  extent 

i»eof  all  religious  tenets,  in  defiance  of  all  of  territory  in  New  £neland.     Such  is  a 

assatrhical  and  republican  institutions,  very  imperfect  sketch  of  one  of  the  most 

^  BorbMl  demon.  Superstition,  in  an  interesting  phenomena  of  our  history. 

«t»af  comparative  mental  darkness,  has  To  the  honor  of  New  England  men  be  it 

«K^  its  unseemly  form,  as  if  from  the  said,  that  they  did  what  no  other  people 

•r^andafter  baring  wielded  for  a  little  have  ever  done:  as  soon  as  they  saw 

vW  Its  iron  sceptre,  has  melted  into  the  their  error,  they  made  such  atonement  as 

fc»i  of  a  more  auspicious  dav.    All  na-  they  could,  by  asking  the  forgiveness  of 

(AM  kre  shed  innocent  bloou.     France  the  sufferers,  and  by  humbling  themselves 

htfCKcuted  for  witchcraft    Tbe  New  in  fasting  and  prayer,  at  the  feet  of  that 

Ispad  ooiooicA    (among  which  Con-  Providence  whom  they  had  unwittingly 

*cscif  is  to  be  named)  nave  done  the  offended. 

■at.  after  tbe  example  set  them  by  the        Let  him  who  never  bowed  the  knee  to 

fesvifl^  piactice  of  tbe  mother  country,  folly,  nor  worshiped  an  idol  which  hit 

fac^,  Wales,  Germany.  Italy,  Spain,  better  reason  taught  him  to  dash  to  the 

i^  >«d  gvltj  to  the  indictment  earth,  be  the  last  to  pity,  and  the  first  ti 

Vi^B  vbo  oagbt   to  know  better,  condemn. 
^  mi  that  tha   Salem  delusion  was 
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OGRAPHICAL    NOTICE   OF    MR.   JUSTICE 

:e  great  men  of  a  country  /otm  the  grateful  for  the  gift  of  sue 

valuaMe   part   of  its   possessionn.  mourn  over   that   decree   o 

are  the  sources  of  hs  truest  pride,  which  has  called   upon   liu 

rom  them  are  drawn  its  best  ciaima  thoee  last  sad  services  ibr  l>l 

mor  and   remetnbraoce.      Without  the  course  of  nature,  he  sliui 

,  material  prosperity  has  no  digniiy,  formed  lor  liet. 

commands    no   respect      Without  His  childhood  and  earlv 

,  the  historyof  a  nation  haa  nothing  by  without  any  noticeahk' 

quickens,  elevates  or  insnites;  no-  wa«  prepared  for   college   . 

that  kindles  the  mind  with  an  emu-  town,  and  entered  Harvard 

;glow.    It  is  a  dead  level  of  mo Qoto-  1795,  ha!(a  year  in  advaii 

raediocrily.with  no  land-mark  minds  legiate  life  was,  In  all  re^ 

rest  the  eye,  and  stamp  their  own  honorable  to  him.     He  w: 

icter  upon  the  region  around  them,  and  laiihful  student  of    tt 

in  proportion  to  the  value  of  great  course,  and  found  lime,  in 

should  be  our  sense  ot  their  pre-  range  over  a  wide  field  of  1 

'■  when  living,  and  our  memory  of  lure.    He  fell  into  none  i 

services  when  dead.     We   should  dangers  incident  to  the  pliii 

t  (hem  by  respect,  by  observance,  by  period  of  life.     His  cdrilini 

tion,  and  by   regret.      VVe   should  a£feclionale  nature  made  hi 

!t  up  the  fragments  of  their  livesand  favorite    with    hie    class-m 

ersation,  that  nothing  may  be  lost,  whom  were  Dr.  Channing  ;i 

ihould  preserve  and  record  all  that  erman^ names  so  widely  ki 

most  striking   in    their   minds  and  highly   honored^bolh   of 

iclers  with  religions  care.  gone   before  him  "  from  sii 

nong  the  great  men  of  our  country,  sunless  land,"     He  was  gr^ 

subject  of   this  biographical  notice  distinguished  honors, in  ll'J 

IS   an    honorable  place.     He  was  fession  of  the  law  bad  been 

:  in  the  extent  of  his  capacity,  in  the  only  choice,  and  immediatel 

less  of  his  attainments,  in  his  devot-  ing  college  he  entered  up< 

ss  to  duty,  in  his  wide  and  various  first  at  Marblehead,  in  the 

ilne.'^,  in  the  elevation,  purity  and  late  Chief  Justice  Sewall,  ai 

licily  of  his   chatacter,  and  in  the  at   Salem,  In  the  office   ol 

J  thnughifulness  which  pervaded  his  Putnam.    He  studied  the  luv 

le  life,     II  is  good  for  us  lo  dwell  ous  assiduity,  and  that  ardo 

L  the  life,  the  services,  of  such  a  man.  which  was  so  conspicuous  s 

eserves  well  of  his  country  who  dif-  character    thfougb  life.      1 

\  among  its  people  a  knowledge  of  pleled  his  probationary  si iii 

I  h«  was  and  whathedid.  admitted  to  the  bat  in  ]Si, 

iseph  Story  was  born  in  Marblehead,  menced  the  practice  of  tin 

e  State  of  Massachusetts,  on  the  18th  town  of  Salem. 

of   September,   1779,  and  was   the  The  stormy  politics  of  th; 

It  child  of  a  second  marriage.     His  (rash   in  the  memory  of  m 

sr.  Dr.  Elisha  Story,  was  one  of  the  now  living.    The  democrali 

gs  of  the   Revolution,  and  formed  triumphed  in  the  national 

3  the  memorable  band  who  destroved  seated  iu  chief,  Mr.  Jefferson 

ea  in  Boston  harbor.    He  served  as  eidenlial  chair,  though  many  < 

eoD  in  the  Revolutionary  armjr,  and  and   Massacbusetts  among 

equenlly  engaged  in  the  practice  of  still  ruled  by  Federal  majori 

icine,  vrith  distinguished  success,  till  these   States  the  slruegles 

death,  which  took  place  in  180S.  supremacy  were  particularl 

second  wife,  the  mother  of  Mr.  Jus-  and   impassioned.     Mr.   Slo 

Story,  is  still  living,  at  a  very  ad-  place  in  the  ranks  of  the 

;ed  age,  in  the  full  possession  o[  all  party.     The  explanalioa  of 

powen  of  mind  and  body,  to  leel  to  m  found  iu  his  ardent  u 
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!i « want  of  experience,  his  congequent  proof  that  the  democracy  of  a  former  age 
oTer^timate  of  the  virtue  of  man,  and  was  not,  in  all  respects,  like  the  demo- 
imnnceof  the  disturbing  influences  of  crac^  of  our  times.     In  1806,  a  vacancy 
pa5*]on  and  sel^shness.    His  democracy  occurred  in  the  office  of  Chief  Justice  of 
wa5ihedreamof  a  young  and  pure  mind,  the   Supreme    Court  of  Massachusetts. 
dwia»  with  visions  of  an  ideal  Com-  The  unrivaled  legal  eminence  of  Theo- 
mnaweallh,  which  were  to  be  realized  by  phiius  Parsons,  at  that  time  in  extensive 
iQerfmoralof  all  restraints,  and  by  leav-  practice  in  Boston,  made  it  highly  de- 
isemen  free  to  indulge  their  natural  im-  sirable,  on  public  grounds,  that  he  should 
rci^.   He  foraied  his  judgment  of  these  receive  the  appointment,  and  it  was  ac- 
ijulse?  by  the  generous  promptings  of  cordingly  tendered  to  him.   He  consented 
ij  s  own  breast ;  and  were  all  men  what  to  take  it,  but  only  upon  condition  that 
i'  at  that  time  imagined  them  to  be,  and  the  salary  should  be  made  honorable  and 
»bt  he  himself  was,  democracy  is  the  permanent,  as  the  compensation  previous- 
wed  which  the  old  would  approve  and  ly  allowed  to  the  judges  had  been  neither 
ide  wise  would  embrace.    The  Federal-  the  one  nor  the  other.    The  democratic 
ifsvtrt  at  that  time,  as  we  have  before  party  were  then  in  power  in  Massachu- 
yi.  the  predominant  party  in  Massa-  setts,  and  it  was  well  understood  that  the 
'h^tt««.  and  nearly  all  the  men  of  wealth  proposed  change  would  encounter  strong 
iii  influence  in  Salem  were  of  that  poli-  opposition  from  them,  both  because  they 
tnl  faith.    Of  course,  the   unpopular  were  no  friends  to  the  judiciary,  and  be- 
p^  itf?  of  Mr.  Story  exposed  him  to  mor-  cause  Mr.  Parsons  was  peculiarly  obnox- 
^^nrions  and  neglects  which  were  suffi-  ious    to  them,   as  an   uncompromising 
c-rntJy  wounding  to  his  sensitive  and  Federalist,  whose  powerful  talents  were 
«TTipatbetic  nature.   Such,  however,  was  always  at  the  service  of  his  party,  in  the 
'^Morce  of  his  industry,  his  capacity,  his  hour  of  need.     But  the  proposition  met 
A'kntion  to  business,  and  his  cordial  and  the  cordial  approbation  of  Mr.  Story.   As 
2ttnfl:ve  manners—so  general  was  the  a  lawyer,  he  was  able  to  appreciate  the 
c  ortciion  of  the  sincere  conscientious-  eminent  legal  abilities  of  Mr.  Parsons  and 
sps^of  his  vifws,  that  the  rigor  of  politi-  the  important  services  which  he  would  ren- 
^  pffjadice  began  gradually  to  be  re-  der  to  the  State,  in  a  judicial  capacity.   He 
"^i  in  his  favor,    tie  gathered  around  generously  waived  all  his  political  pre- 
^"B  jood  clients,  and,  wnat  was  better,  possessions,  took  charge  of  the  proposed 
'^  i  inends.  measure  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
liilW5,  he  was  elected  one  of  the  and  carried  it  successfully  through,  main- 
^'T'Twentatives  of  the  town  of  Salem,  in  ly  by  the  force  of  his  personal  influence, 
^  I^!*lature   of   Massachusetts,    to  and   in  spite  of  the  opposition  of    his 
^^hofice  he  was  annually  reelected  own  party.      The   honorable  spectacle 
'^•^appointment  to  the  bench.     His  of  a  leader  of  one  political  party  exerting 
P^=onal  reputation,  his  industry,  his  his  talents  and  influence  to   elevate  a 
1*^  a  6e  management  of  business,  and  leader  of  the  opposite  party  to  a  station 
^*  Powers  as  a  public  speaker,  soon  of  power  and  honor,  is  not  often  wit- 
ii^f  him  the  acknowledged  leader  of  his  nessed,  and  should  be  esteemed  in  pro- 
?3itT  a  the  House  of  Representatives;  portion  to  its  rare  occurrence. 
i£-  )a  this  capacity,  he  was  called  upon  Nor  did  Mr.  Story's  magnanimous  dis- 
J' fM(*iid  the  embargo  policy  of  Mr.  Jef-  dain  of  mere  party  considerations  stop 
'•^^ :i,  ia  1808,  against  the  resolutions  here.     Mr.  Parsons  accepted  the  appoint- 
'^'-rfFfd«ral  party,  supported  by  a  ercat  ment  of  Chief  Justice,  and  the  manner  in 
*'rMnf  tilcnt  and  influence,  and  es-  which  he  discharged  the  duties  of  his 
■"*Ily  by  the  distinguished  abilities  and  office  was  such  as  to  satisfy  the  highest 
^^'•J^bk  name  of  Christopher  Gore,  then  expectations  of  the  bar  and  the  public. 
?* 'Alness of  his  powers  and  at  the  But  he  found  the  salary  insuflScient  for 
"TjJ  of  bis  reputation.    The  gallant  the  support'of  his  family,  and  in  1809  he 
J^^™  which  Mr.  Story  discharged  came  to  the  determination  of  resigning 
^^t  trust  extorted  the  admiration  his  seat  upon  the  bench  and  resuming  his 
^*'?o{iucalopponents,  and  is  still  well  lucrative  practice  at  the  bar,  unless  his 
JJ^^d  by  many  who  witnessed  his  salary  were  considerably  increased.    At 
^  this  time,  the  democratic   party  had  a 
"'^JB  not,  however,  the  slave  of  par-  majority  in  both  branches  of  the  Legisla- 
y^  ^^«  'ttanly   independence    he  ture  of    Massachusetts,  and,  like  their 
**'*«.  on  more  than  one  occasion,  is  a  loco-foco  successors  in  the  same  State, 
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would  rather  lower  the  salaries  of  ten  hy  a  strict  party  vote,  the  rank  and  file 

judges,  than  increase  that  of  one.    The  of  the  democracy  following  the  lead  of 

patriotism  of  Mr.  Story  was  again  ap-  Mr.  Jefferson,  whose  visionary  and  ab- 

pealed  to,  and  not  in  vain.     He  accord-  surd  notions  on  the  subject  of  national 

ingly  reported  a  bill  to  enlarge  the  sala-  defence  his  admirers  do  not  now  pretend 

ries  of  aJl  the  judges,  and  was  the  chief  to  conceal  or  defend.    He  also  ^ve  his 

speaker  in  its  support  in  the  debate  that  animated  support  to  the  proposition  for 

ensued,  which  was  characterized  by  an  the  repeal  of  the  embargo.     He  had  de- 

unusual  degree  of  excitement,    and  in  fended  this  measure,  in  the  legislature  of 

which  he  was  not  spared  by  his  political  Massachusetts,  as  a  temporary  expedient, 

friends.     His  honorable  course,  however,  preparatory  to  further  acts  which  should, 

was  again  crowned  wtth  success,  and  by  in  soihe  way  or  other,  settle  the  questions 

his  means,  chiefly,  the  valuable  judicial  at  issue  between  the  two  countries;  but 

services  of  Chief  Justice  Parsons  were  he  was  wholly  opposed  to  it  as  a  scheme 

secured  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  a  of  permanent  policy,  and  contemplated 

benefit  not  only  to  the  State  of  Massa-  witn  lively  alarm  the  ruin  and  misery 

chusetts,  but  to  the  whole   Union,  so  which  must  of  necessity  spring  from  it 

large  an  influence  have  the  judgments  Mr.  Jefierson  was  roucn  displeased  with 

of  that  eminent  man  had  upon  the  juris-  this  opposition  to  his  favorite  scheme, 

prudence  of  America.  and  he  ascribed  the  repeal  of  the  embaiYo 

These  events  in  his  life,  though  their  mainly  to  Mr.  Story's  influence.     The 

scene  and  immediate  influence  were  local  injury  was  not  forgotten  or  forgiven,  and 

and  not  national,  deserve  to  be  commem-  Mr.  Story  is  accordingly  complimented 

orated,  as  they  do  so  much  credit  to  his  in-  with  the  epithet  of  "  pseudo-republican,** 

dependence  of  character.    The  conduct  in  a  letter  addressed  by  Mr.  J^erson  to 

of  the  party  to  which  he  belonged  may  General    Dearborn,    contained    in     the 

also  be  honorably  contrasted  with  that  of  fourth  volume  of  his  printed  works.  Mr. 

the  democratic  legislature  of  Massachu-  Story  never  was  a  **  republican  *'  in  Mr. 

setts  in  1843,  which  reduced  the  salaries  Jeflerson*s  sense  of  that  word, 
of  all  the  judges — an  act  not  more  in  vio-        In  January,  1811,  Mr.  Story  was  elect- 

lation  of  the  Constitution  of  Massachu-  ed  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represeota- 

setts,  than  a  departure  from  sound  repub-  tives  of  Massachusetts,  and  he  held  that 

Ucan  princij)les.  ofllce,  till  his  appointment  to  the  bench. 

While  in  the  legislature,  Mr.   Story  For  this  place  he  was  extremely  well 

drew  up  an  able  report  in  favor  of  estab-  qualified  by  his  knowledge  of  forms,  his 

lishing  a  separate  court  of  equity  juris-  quickness  of  mind,  his  excellent  temper 

diction,  and  earnestly  enforced  the  pas-  and  his  courteous  manner,  and  he  dis- 

sage  of  a  law  in  accordance  with  it  But  charged  its  duties  in  a  way  which   met 

the  jealousy  which  the   legislature  of  the  unqualified  approbation  of  all  parties. 
Massachusetts  has  always  lelt  on  the        Though  Mr.  Story,  at  the  time  of  his 

subject  of  chancery  powers,  defeated  this,  appointment  to  the  bench,  had  become  a 

as  it  has  many  similar  measures  since.  conspicuous  public  man,  politics  had  by 

In  1809,  Mr.  Story  was  elected  a  Rep-  no  means  formed  the  object  of  most  en- 

resentative  in  Congress  to  supply  the  grossing  interest  to  him.     His  profes^on 

yacancv  in  Essex,  south  district,  occa-  had  been  a  subject  of  paramount  import- 

sionedbythedeathof  Mr.  Crowninshield.  ance,  and  to  this  his  time  and  thoughts 

He  served  only  for  the  remainder  of  the  had  been  chiefly  devoted.    He  loved  the 

term  for  which  he  was  chosen,  and  de-  law,  and  studied  it  with  the  ardor  and 

dined  a  reelection,  deeming  the  agita-  perseverance  which  a  relish  for  the  pux- 

tions  of  political  life  incompatible  with  suit  alone  could  inspire.     The  business 

that  devotion  to  professional  pursuits,  which  was  intrusted  to  him  was  always 

without  which  hi^h  success  can  never  be  promptly,  ably  and  conscientiously  dis- 

obtained.   While  in  Congress  he  associa-  charged!    He    threw  himself  into    the 

ted  his  name  with  two  measures,  both  of  cause  of  his  clients  with  his  characteridtic 

which  were  distasteful  to  the  great  lead-  zeal  and  energy,  was  sa^oious  in  the 

er  of  the  Democratic  party.    One  of  these  management  o?  causes,  self-possessed  at 

was  a  motion  made  by  himself  for  a  com-  critical  moments,  fluent,  persuasive  and 

mittee  to  consider  the  expediency  of  a  ingenious  in  his  appeals  to  the  jury,  and 

gradual  increase  of  the  navy,  which  he  in  his  arguments  to  the  court  thorough, 

enforced  in  an  eloquent  and  elaborate  learned  and  profound.    Such  a  man  was 

speech.    This  proposition  was  defeated  not  left  to  languish  in  obscurity,  nor 
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oodd  his  nnpopikr  politics  cover  with  reavement,  amply  testify.  To  the  close 
adoaii  bis  shjoing  merits.  The  saga-  of  his  life,  the  reading  of  the  best  of  the 
Qiwf  merchants  and  farmers  of  Essex  English  poets  formed  the  favorite  relaxa- 
fMod  that  their  most  important  interests  tion  of  his  leisure  hours,  and  he  ever  re- 
sist safely  be  intrusted  to  his  zealous  tained  the  liveliest  sense  of  their  peculiar 
ad  able  baadfl,  and  soon  after  bis  ad-  beauties. 

■itfioQ  business  began  to  flow  in  upon  In  November,  1811,  the  place  of  asso- 

hn  m  a  copious  stream.  In  a  very  few  ciate  justice  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court 

inn  be  was  retained  in  causes  of  the  of  the  United  States,  became  vacant  by 

int  ma^tnde,  and  measured  his  powers  the  death  of  Judge  Gushing  of  Scituate. 

Toh  sQch  antagonists  as  no  lawyer,  liv-  The  post  was  tendered  to  Mr.    John 

iBf  or  dead,  could  venture  to  disdain;  as  Quincy  Adams,  then  in  Russia,  and  by 

Mr  Ikoe,  Judge  Prescott,  Judge  Putnam,  him  declined ;  whereupon  Mr.  Story  was 

J»%e  Jackson,  and  Mr.  Mason  of  New-  appointed  to  the  place.    Thus,  at  the 

HiBpohire.    At  the  time  of  his  elevation  early  age  of  thirty-two  years,  he  was  in- 

»tbebench,  his  professional  income  was  vested  with  a  judicial  function  of  the 

HllesBtbao  five  thousand  dollars  a-year;  highest  dignity  and  importance,  called 

a  Toy  large  sum,  considering  the  place  upon  to  decide  causes  of  great  magnitude 

ad  the  period.     Notwithstanding   his  and  interest,  and  to  administer  all  the 

■a^orioos  and  extensive  practice,  he  had  branches  of  the  common  law— in  addition 

Ht  (bff^otten  to  pay  a  part  of  that  debt  to  admiralty  and  equity  law,  both  of 

*bich  erery  lawyer  owes  to  his  profes-  which  in  England  are  under  the  charge 

■OS.    la  I80o,  he  published  a  Selection  of  separate  tribunals — besides  constitu- 

'^iPleidings  in  civil  actions,  with  valua-  tional  law,  a  department  almost  indi^- 

W  ufiotatioos  of  his  own,  a  work  care-  nous  to  the  soil  of  our  country,  and  takmg 

iiiij  aod  accurately  compiled,  and  after  precedence  of  all  other  in  interest,  gran- 

^  iipee  of  forty  years  still  resorted  to  deur  and  extent  of  influence.     We  are 

»i  afe  and  trusty  guide.    In  1809  he  not  aware  that  the  annals  of  the  common 

t<L\ei  Chitty*s  treatjse  on  Bills  of  Ex-  law  aflbrd  any  parallel  instance  of  an  ad- 

cba^  and  Promissory  Notes,  with  a  vancement  to  so  high  a  tribunal  at  so 

^pe  body  of  original  notes,  which  was  early  an  age. 

vb  received  by   the  legal  profession.  The  professional  reputation   of  Mr. 

u  (be  following  year,  he  also  prepared  Story  entitled  him  fairly,  as  among  the 

^  the  press  an  edition  of  Abbott's  ex-  lawyers  of  his  own  party,  to  this  high 

■^t  work  on  Shipping,  with  copious  honor,  notwithstanding  his  youth  ;  but  it 

sMes  and  references  to  American  Statutes  is  not  to  be  disguised  that  the  appoint- 

■t  decisions.    Of  tikis  work,  he  also  ment  occasioned   some  uneasiness  and 

^i^<4bed  an  enlarged  and  improved  edi-  alarm,  throughout  the  first  circuit,  espe- 

•41 1^  his  elevation  to  the  bench.  cially  among  the  graver  and  elder  mem- 

knji^  the  early  period  of  his  life,  his  hers  of  the  Federal  party.    It  was  quite 

*u»  were  not  wholly  confined  to  the  unprecedented  to  see  so  young  a  man  in  a 

Ql'st  paths  of  jurisprudence.     He  had  seat  so  long  and  so  indissolubly  associa- 

£  ioc  ot^e:anization  and  lively  sense  of  ted  with  the  reverend  brow  and  silver 

J  vhicb  mark  the  poetical  tempera-  locks  of  age.     He  was  remembered,  too, 

which  would  not  have  failed  to  as  the  able  and  fearless  advocate  of  po- 

Bt<hiffl  the  same  eminence  in  literature  litical  opinions,  often  warmly  embraced 

>  bt  inauned  in   law,  had  the  former  by  the  young  and  the  ardent,  but  not  in 

*■*  ba  sltimate  choice.     While  in  col-  favor,  as  a  general  rule,  with  the  men 

*W  wrote  verse  with  ease  and  spirit,  who  held  the  property  of  New  England, 

*<  "v  frequently  called  upon  to  exer-  who,  of  course,  were  the  most  interested 

■t^^ttcal  taients.     A  year  or  two  in  the  pure  and  impartial  administration 

^  "iiTiag  college  he  published  a  po-  of  justice.    The  commencement  of  his 

•**  Hrk,  of  some  considerable  extent,  jtidicial  career  was  therefore  carefully 

•**e**  Power  of  Solitude,"  showing  and  anxiously  watched  by  those  whose 

KC««;Qlof  skill  in  versification,  and  rights  and  property  were  most  likely  to 

•^le  warmth  of  poetic  feeling.    His  be  influenced  by  his  official  •  judgment. 

^^ftodies  and  avocations  soon  called  But  whatever  ot  apprehension  or  uneasi- 

**ttiy  from  the  haunts  of  the  muses  ness  there  may  have  been  in  the  minds 

f^  te  aever  lost  his  facility  of  versi-  of  any  portion  of  the  community,  was 

^^^tt  sofDc  exquisite  verses,  written  dissipated  by  the  first  observation  of  his 

■^^  afeupoAa  painful  domestic  be-  conduct  upon  the  bench.    It  was  seen 
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that  in  assuming, the  sacred  functions  of  discusses  the  influence  which  property 

the  judge,  he  had  entirely  laid  aside  the  has,  and  should  have,  upon  gOTernment, 

firej^ossessions  of  the  political  advocate,  and  his  wise  and  judicious  remarks  com- 
n  the  suitors  who  came  before  him,  he  mend  themselves  by  their  own  excellence, 
knew  no  other  distinctions  than  those  not  less  than  by  his  weight  of  character, 
founded  upon  the  essential  equity  of  their  The  persuasive  eloquence  and  beautiful 
claims.    No  recollections  of  former  con-  tone  of  feeling  of  the  concluding  para- 
flicts  warped  his  sound    judgment,  or  eraphs  have  given  them  a  general  and 
darkened  his  clear  perception.     No  judge  deserved  popularity,  and  secured  them  a 
ever  kept  the  ermine  of  justice  more  un-  place  in  what  may  be  called  the  circulating 
spotted  from  the  polluting  stains  of  poli-  literature  of  the  country, 
tics.  In  his  judicial  labors  he  has  reared  an 
The  remainder  of  his  life  and  more  imperishable  monument  to  his  memory, 
than  one  half  of  its  whole  duration,  was  His  duties,  taking  the  whole  ejitent  of 
passed  in  the  tranauil  discharge  of  his  his  judicial  career,  were  more  various 
judicial  duties,  to  which,  at  a  later  period,  and  more  arduous  than  those  of  any  of 
were  added  his  engagements  as  a  teacher  his  contemporaries.    His  circuit  labors 
of  law  and  his  selt-imposed  labors  as  an  extended  over  the  States  of  Massacho- 
author.    There  was  only  one  considera-  setts.  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island  and 
ble  occasion  on  which  the  even  flow  of  Maine.     In  each  of  these  States  he  held, 
his  life  was  interrupted  by  a  summons  by  law,  two  terms  in  the  year,  and  though 
to  appear  before  the  public  in  any  other  they  may  be  lawfuUy   holden  by  the 
capacity  than  those  which  have  been  district  judge  alone,  yet  he  was  never 
enumerated.     In  1820,  after  the  separa-  absent  except  when  prevented  by  illness, 
tion  of   Maine   from    Massachusetts,  a  The  peculiar  character  of  the  people  of 
convention  was  called  to  revise  the  con-  New  England,  their  enterprise  and  thrift, 
stitution  of  the  latter  State.    Great  wis-  their    saving    and  accumulating  habits, 
dom  was  shown  in  the  choice  of  the  their    restless  activity  and  indomitable 
delegates  who  comprised  a  body  illustri-  energy,  were  also  elements  which  added 
ous  for  talent,  learning,  dignity  and  ex-  to  theamount  of  his  judicial  labors.     Soon 
perience.     In  these  qualities,  it  is  not  too  after  his  elevation  to  the  bench,  the  coals 
much  to  say,  that    this  body  was  not  of  strife  between  England  and  America 
surpassed  by  any  assemblagje  of  men  who  were  fanned    by  the  angry  passions  of 
ever  met  together  in  America.    Upon  it  the  two  countries  into  the  blaze  of  open 
fell  the  last  rays  from  the  mind  of  the  war.    The  people  of  New  England  Dad 
elder  Adams  and  the  early  splendor  of  a  large  share  oi  the  evils  and  sufferings 
Mr.  Webster's  unsurpassed  genius.    To  of  war  and  of  its  unchristian  and   inhu- 
this  Convention  he  was  chosen  a  dele-  man  gains.     They  were  extensively  en- 
gate  from  the  town  of  Salem.    He  took  gaged  in  navigation,  and  sustained  heavy 
a  deep  interest  in  its  proceedings  and  an  losses  by  capture     The  British  domin- 
important  part  in  its  debates.  He  defend-  ions  were  near  at  hand,  and  a  part  of  the 
ed  the  independence  of  the  judiciary  in  soil  of  New  England  was  occupied  by  the 
an  elaborate  argument  aeainst  a  proposed  enemj.    The  struggle  between  the  nat- 
amendment  authorizing  the  Legislature  to  ural  mipulses  of  man,  and  the  unnatural 
diminish,  as  well  as  to  increase,the  salaries  state   of   war,   produced    a   system    of 
of  the  judges,  during  their  continuance  in.  trading  under  licenses  from  the  enenay, 
oflice.    This  measure  had  been  once  car-  and    of   collusive    captures.      A    large 
ricd  in  the  Convention  by  a  lar^  major-  portion  of  the  prizes  taken  from  the  Eng- 
ity;  but    the    friends    of  the  judiciary,  lish   were   brought  into  New  England 
impressed  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  evil  ports,  having  been  captured  by  New  Eng- 
consequences  of  such  a  measure,  exerted  land    privateers.      From    these    things 
themselves  so  ably  and  zealously,  that  arose  a  great  variety  of  questions  affecting 
when  the  question  was  taken  upon  its  the  principles  and  application  of  the  prize 
final  passage  it  was  rejected  by  the  wis-  law,  all  difficult  and  some  new.     The 
dom  of  the  assembly.    To  this  result,  his  manner  in  which   he  administered  this 
powerful  argument,  which  unfortunately  novel  and  intricate  branch  of  law  reflects 
was  not  reported,  materially  contributed,  the  highest  credit  upon   his  learning  and 
The  reported  debates  of  the  Convention  ability,  and  won  the  cordial  praise  of  for- 
contain  a  beautiful  specimen  of  his  delib-  eign  and  at  that  time  hostile  tribunals, 
erative  eloquence  in  a  speech  on  the  basis  The  commercial  character  of  New  Rng- 
of  the  Senatorial  representation.  In  this  he  land  and  the  great  amount  of  its  capital 
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eBpb}red  in  oarieation,  gave  rise  also  to  which,  at  the  ttirnin^  of  a  crank,  rhall 

aranetj  of  perpkpxiog  questions  in  ad-  convert  a  live  sheep  into  felt  hats,  a  skin 

■inhy  lanr,  involving  the  rights  of  ship-  of  morocco  and  four  quarters  of  mutton, 

ovner*,  ship-masters  and  seamen,  and  the  In  consequence  of  the  inventivenci^  of 

daims  of  salvors,  which  were  to  be  adju-  the  people  of  New  England,  a  very  large 

dioiifd  by  a  system  of  law  then  compar-  proportion  of  the  patent  causes  of  the 

■DTely   m  its  infancy,  ill-defined  and  whole  country  were  tried  before  the  tri- 

inperfertly  nnderstood.     This  was  al-  bunal  of  the  first  circuit     The  patent 

WITS  with  Mr.  Justice  Story  a  favorite  law,  at  the  commencement  of  his  judicial 

bunch  of  his  jurisdiction.     Early  in  his  career,  was  in  a  most  imperfect  state,  and 

judicial  career,  he  investigated  the  origin,  perplexed  with  the  contradictory  decisions 

and  erpoanded  the  leading  principles,  of  of  English  judges,  struggling  between 

aJmiialty  law,  in  his  celebrated  judgment  their  sense  of  justice  and  the  lair  princi- 

k  De  Lovio  t9.  Boit,  2  G^lison,  39S,  in  pies  of  interpretation  on  the  one  hand, 

vfcich,  his  reasoning  has  never  been  an-  and  the  influence  of  the  common  law  doc- 

fwfrvd.thoagfabisconclusions  have  often  trines  of  monopoly  on  the  other.     The 

been  assailed.     In  a  variety  of  subsequent  constructive  and  creative  power  of  Mr. 

js^ments,  these  principles  were  applied  Justice  Story's  mind  was  largely  employ- 

wiih  angular  sa^city,  clearness  and  con-  ed  in  the  gradual  building  up  of  that  ad- 

Mtency,  and  wiui  inexhaustible  aflluence  mirable  fabric  of  patent  law  oy  which  the 

of  learning,  to  the  numerous  and  intri-  rights  of  inventors  and  patentees  are  now 

ate  cases  which  came  before  him.    Thus  secured  and  defined,  ana  which  is  becom- 

Baiflty  by  bis  labors  and  those  of  his  ing  more  and  more  important  with  the 

ilhi^imoas  contemporary.  Lord  Stowell,in  rapid  growth  of  the  country,  and  espec- 

Efifiiiid,  has  been  formed  a  department,  ially  with  the  extension  of  its  manufac- 

af  hv,  alike  beautiful  from  the  symmetry  turing  interests. 

of  it!  structure  and  the  harmony  of  its  The  enlightened  principles  of  equity  ju- 

fojwrtioos,  and  useful  from  the  facility  risprudence  were  always  congenial  to  his 

vitb  vhich  its  principles  may  be  applied  mind,  and  he  was  soon  called  upon  to  ap- 

to  the  actual  exigencies  of  life.     We  be-  ply  and  expound  them  judicially.     With 

lieTe  that  no  unprejudiced  lawyer  ever  bo^*  much  of  learning  and  ability  this  was 

pmed  from  the   barbarous  jargon,  the  done.iswell  known  to  the  legal  profession. 

iriTok>Qs  distinctions,  the  scholastic  sub-  There  were  but  few  topics  discussed  in  his 

tktr,  the  solemn  nonsense  and  the  impu-  masterly  treatises  on  this  subject,  subse- 

te  fictions  which  disfigure  such  con-  quently  published,  which  he  was  not  call- 

^fcnble  portions   of  the  common  law,  ed  upon  to  examine  and  explain  in  a  ju- 

aio  the  natural  and  rational  course  of  dicial  capacity.    His  judgments  in  equi- 

I^ceftlinjsin  a  courtof  admiralty,  with-  table  cases  are  of  especial  value  to  the 

"tnpenencinjr  a  relief  similar  to  that  student  and  the  practitioner  for  their  depth 

te^T  the  early  navigators  when  they  of  learning,  their  variety  of  illustration, 

bypassed  the  dark  and  stormy  bourne  of  aT)d  their  comprehensive  treatment  of  the 

Cipe  Horn  and  reached  into  the  smooth  points  under  discussion.    He  always  en- 

*H  ud  gentle  gales  of  the  Pacific.  couraged  the  study  of  equity  jurispru- 

Hh  duties  as  presiding  Jud^e  of  the  dence  among  the  members  of  the  legal 

^  Enj^land  Circuit  also  required  him  profession,  and  saw  with  pleasure  its 

^  i^minister,    and   indeed   almost    to  growing  importance  and  the  more  fre- 

wce,  another  important  branch  of  law.  quent  recourse  which  was  had  to  it,  in 

ipbenological  peculiarity  of  the  Yan-  the  settlement  of  litigated  questions.    He 

^  *tall  is  the  great  size  of  the  organ  delighted  in  its  generous  and  liberal  prin- 

^  fovtructiveness.     They  are  a  tool-  ciples,  in  the  flexibility  of  the  instruments 

^k?r,  machine-contriving  and  labor-  which  it  used  to  accomplish  the  ends  of 

•^- T  race,    A  Yankee  witnout  mechan-  justice,  and  in  its  superiority  to  narrow 

*  Jppnaity  is  as  rare  a  bird  as  a  thrift-  technicalities. 

*  Votchman  or  a  canny  Irishman.  He  also  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
**^aia  and  magical  are  the  machines  of  constitutional  law  with  the  assiduity 
*^*^  we  have  wiiniessed — the  growth  which  its  paramount  importance  required. 
^*tA  4oil — that  we  should  hardly  be  To  this  department  his  attention  had  not 
•x-seJ  to  bear  of  an  inventive  genius  Been  particularly  called  while  at  the  bar, 
'■*tBg  from  an  obscure  New  England  and  some  curiosity,  not  to  say  anxiety, 
'■^^.and  carryineupto  Boston  a  mod-  was  felt  as  to  how  far  he  would  sustain 
^  « thai  knig-soui^t  and  visionary  mill,  the  constitutional  views  of  the  illustrious 
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Chief  Justice,  v^hich,  as  is  well  known,  questionB  of  commercial  law.    From  a 

were  not  approved  by  the  great  body  of  study  of  his  reported  judgments,  alone* 

the  democratic  party.    That  he  cordially  it  would  be  impossible  to  infer  that  he 

embraced  them,  and  enforced  them  with  had  any  preference  for  one  kind  of  law 

the  earnestness  and  power  of  genuine  over  anotner.    A  luminous  and  profound 

conviction,  is  now  matter  of  history ;  and  discussion  upon  a  point  of  insurance  law 

this  departure  from  the  creed  of  the  party  will  be  followed  by  one  equally  luminous 

with  whom  he  had  been  associated  while  and  profound  upon  some  technical  aues- 

at  the  bar,  is  most  honorable  to  his  candor  tion  of  real  law,  and  this  latter  by  a 

and  independence,  and  may  we  not  further  learned  examination  of  some  knotty  rule 

add  that  it  furnishes  a  strong  argument  in  in  special  pleading.     We  certainly  know 

favor  of  the  soundness  of  the  principles  of  of  no  instance  of  any  judge  who  attained 

constitutional  interpretation  of  the  Mar-  so  high  an  eminence  in  so  many  depart- 

shall  school  ?    his  constitutional  judg-  ments  of  the  law ;  who  was  entitled  to 

ments  were  always  most  elaborately  and  be  ranked  with  Lord  Stowell  as  an  ex- 

carefully  prepared,  and  are  worthy  of  as-  pounder  of  admiralty  and  prize  law,  with 

siduous  study,  not  only  from  their  intrin-  Sir  William  Grant  and  Lord  Cottenham 

sic  excellence,  but  as  snowing  so  different  as  an  equity  lawyer,  and  with  Lord  Deu- 

an  intellectual  structure  from  that  of  the  man  and  mron  Parke  as  a  common  law 

Chief  Justice.    To  watch  the  processes  judge.    In  regard  to  the  law  of  patents, 

by  which  two  diflfering  minds  arrive  at  we  know  of  no  one  to  compare  him  with, 

the  same  results  is  always  interesting.  Herein  he  stapds  alone,  with  no  rival 

It  will  be  time  well  employed  on  the  part  near  the  throne. 

of  the  student  to  read,  with  this  view.  His  judgments,  as  presiding  judge  of 
the  judgments  of  these  two  eminent  men  the  first  circuit,  are  contained  in  two  vol- 
in  the  Dartmouth  College  case,  4  Whea-  umes  of  Gallison*s  Reports,  five  of  Ma- 
ton,  458,  each  so  masterly  and  yet  so  son's,  three  of  Sumner's,  and  two  of 
unlike  the  other.  His  power  as  a  consti-  Story's ;  and  all  the  judgments  in  these 
tutional  lawyer  may  be  felt  with  peculiar  volumes  were  delivered  by  him.  Besides 
force  in  those  cases  in  which  he  differed  these,  he  contributed  rather  more  than  his 
from  the  msyority  of  his  brethren  upon  natural  proportion  to  the  reports  of  the 
the  bench,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Warren  Supreme  Court,  contained  in  Cranch, 
bridge,  11  Peters,  420.  Without  presum-  Wheaton,  Peters  and  Howard.  These 
ing  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  the  soundness  volumes,  taken  together,  form  no  incon- 
ofthe  principles  laid  down  by  the  major-  siderable  law  library,  and  he  who  would 
ity  of  the  court,  no  one  can  help  admitting  thoroughly  master  their  contents  would 
the  infinite  superiority  of  the  dissenting  make  himself  an  excellent  lawyer.  Of 
Judgment  of  Mr.  Justice  Story  in  learn-  his  judgments,  taken  as  a  whole,  it  is 
ing,  grasp  of  principle  and  vigorous  rea-  certainly  not  too  much  to  Fay  that  they 
sonin^.  have  no  superior  in  the  flnglish  language ; 
Besides  the  various  departments  of  and  were  the  writer  to  express  his  own 
jurisprudence  which  we  have  enume-  individual  opinion,  it  would  be  couched 
rated,  there  remains  the  great  body  of  the  in  even  stronger  terms  of  commendation 
common  law,  which  in  all  its  branches  than  these. 

he  was  required  to  administer  and  inter-  He  was  equally  conspicuous  for  his 
pret  Every  region  and  province  of  the  excellence  as  a  nisi  prius  judge.  His 
common  law  was  to  him  lamiliar  ground,  quickness  of  mind  was  absolutely  magi- 
He  was  not,  like  many  judges,  strong  in  cal.  He  comprehended  a  legal  point  he- 
some  of  its  departments  and  weak  in  fore  the  statement  had  been  fairly  made 
others;  but  he  had  mastered  all  its  vari-  by  the  counsel,  and  he  was  as  correct  in 
ous  learning,  and  was  everywhere  at  the  conclusions  to  which  he  came  as  he 
home.  The  various  modifications  of  was  rapid  in  reaching  them.  His  vast 
commercial  law,  including  the  law  of  stores  of  learning  were  always  at  coin- 
insurance,  contracts,  bills  of  exchange  mand,  and  he  had  never  occasion  to  hesi- 
and  promissory  notes,  agency,  partnership  tate  a  moment  in  the  decision  of  the  points 
and  bailments,  were  the  branches  most  which  arose  in  the  course  of  a  trial.  His 
congenial  to  his  taste ;  but  his  judgments  manner  was  courteous,  assuring  and 
upon  questions  of  real  law,  criminal  law  bland,  especially  to  the  young,  the  timid 
and  special  pleading,  were  distinguished  and  the  sensitive.  There  was  always  a 
by  the  same  fullness  of  learning  and  un-  genial  atmosphere  in  his  court.  No  one 
tiring  patience  in  research  as  those  upon  who  came  before  him  had  to  fear  any  of 
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^iiostMiciai  cotipsdepatte  which  SiTe  80  The  simple  and  pure  pleasures  which 
keraiie<'toa  thin  skin,  and  add  so  much  clustered  round  his  family  hearth  were 
to  the  aunovance  of  a  bad  cause  ^nd  an  *  more  to  his  taste  than  all  the  gratifications 
unreasonable  client.    They  who  knew  which  the  world  could  minister  to  him. 
kinwellcould  sometimes  read  in  his  face  When  he  crossed  his  own  threshold,  all 
fijn?  ot  weariness  at  the  thrice-told  repe-  the  care  and  weariness  of  Hfe  vanished 
stoQ?  of  some  prosing  advocate,  but  no  from  his  heart  and  his  brow ;  and  the 
ttprfcjion of  impatience  ever  escaped  his  ^animation  of  his  smile,  and  the  cheerful 
i-pi  Like  all  men  of  powerful  abilities  vivacity  of  his  tone  and  manner,  showed 
Bpon  the  bench,  he  sometimes  incurred  that  he  always  found  there  the  air  of 
liw  cki^e  of  arguing  a  ca5e  to  the  jury  peace.     He  was  so  much  attached  to  his 
LC5iea(iof  simply  summing  it  up.    In  this  home  that  the  only  element  in  his  lot 
•St  believe  there  was  much   that  was  which  he  could  have  wished  to  change, 
anreasonable  and  exaggerated.    In  his  was  the  necessity  of  an  annual  separa- 
fbar^es  to  the  jury  he  was  always  full  tion   from   his  family,   required   by  his 
and  minule,  and  digposed  of  all  the  ques-  attendance  upon  the  Supreme  Court  at 
.335  of  law  that  had  arisen  in  the  course  Washington.    He  was  happy,  too,  in  a 
o:  ihe  trial  unreservedly  and  fearlessly  ;  wide  circle  of  loving  and  honoring  friends, 
iDd  ID  doing  this  it  was  hardly  possible  and  in  the  respect  and  confidence  which 
for  liio  not  to  hold  up  to  the  jury,  from  followed  his  steps  wherever  he  moved. 
L»  own  point  of  view,  those  facts  to  He  always  took  a  lively  interest  in  the 
TJiichthe  principles  of  law  were  applied,  progress  of  the  society  in  which  he  lived, 
There  is  also  another  consideration  to  be  and  never  stood  coldly  aloof  when  his 
alrertedto  on  this  point.    The  advocate  talents  and  influence  were  required  in  a 
^h  cbses  for  the  plaintifl*  is  very  apt  to  cause  which  he  approved.    His  miscel- 
mtrotluce  sonae  new  point,  or  some  new  laneous  labors  in  this  period  of  life  would 
nivl;naUoi\  of  a  point  previously  made ;  alonB  have  redeemed  a  man  from  the 
i2ri  vben  this  was  done,  he  felt  himself  charge  of  idleness.     He  pronounced,  in 
ai  liberty  to  reply  to  it  in  his  charge  to  1813,  a  eulogy  upon  Capt.  Lawrence, 
ibe  )u.7,and  generally  did  so.     In  regard  of  the  frigate  Chesapeake.     The  elabor- 
•j)  ms  own  rerations  to  the  causes  that  ate  memorial  of  the  merchants  of  Salem 
were  tned  before  him,  he  was  certainly  against  the  Tariff,  in  1820,  was  drawn  up 
B«oltheopinion  of  John  Home  Tooke.  by  him.     In  1821,  he  delivered  an  ad- 
'^°  Ti    ^^  *^^*^  ^^^  treason,  said  that  dress  before  the  members  of  the  Suffolk 
•^wljoie  matter  was  between  him  and  Bar,  which  was  published  in  the  Ameri- 
k  2  •      ^^^5®  *"*^  ^^6  <^"^f  having  can  Jurist,  in  1829,  and  has  been  repub- 
^^tii  prescribed  duties,  neither  of  lished  in   England    in  Clark's  Cabinet 
^f  '^^^0  affect  his  rights.  Library  of  Scarce  and  Celebrated  Tracts. 
t^l  K^^         Justice  Story,  from  the  In  1835,  he  pronounced  the  annual  dis- 
^«tH8  appointment  to  the  bench  till  course  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society 
^^  removal  to  Cambridge  and  the  of    Harvard  University ;  a  performance 
^^*WCTient  of  a  new  sphere  of  activ-  marked  by  a  flowing  and  persuasive  elo- 
'^        on  in  a  tranquil  and  unevent-  quence,  and  showing  a  familiar  acquaint- 
m^.   it  }^^  ^  ijygy.^  ^^  honorable  ance  with  the  best  literature  of  the  age. 
Sded         ^ife.    His  judicial  duties  In  1828,  he  delivered  the  centennial  ad- 
M  fam'tf''*^^*  occupation  to  the  high-  dress  upon  the  two  hundredth  Anniver- 
^^.^^l^iis  mind,  and  yet  left  him  sary  of  the  town  of  Salem,  a  beautiful 
fitjrfart      ^*^®  ^°'  study,  for  social  discourse,  happy  in  the  choice  of  topics 
4      '^?5>  and  for  the  discharge  of  and  in  the  manner  of  treating  them.    The 
^^jfj^?^  claims   of   society  from  paragraph  upon  the  fate  of  the  Indians, 
cGmaa  itv    u  ^  are  not  exempt  in  our  m  particular,  we  would  specify  as  adorn- 
to  ^&L        ^^  constantly  addine  ed  by  the  beat  graces  of  poetry  and  elo- 
\Ar^-^  ^^  ^*'  ^^^  learning,  and  quence.     He  wrote  biographical  sketches 
«««ious  habits  and  orderly  dispo-  of  Samuel  Dexter,  Mr.  Justice  Trimble, 
^^time  enabled  him  to  keep  pace  Mr.  Justice  Washington,  Mr.  Chief  Jus- 
g^^tcorrent  literature  of  the  day.  tice    Parker,    William     Pinckney,   and 
^^^niinently  happy  in  his  domestic  Thomas  A.  Emmet.     He  contributed  to 
^^p*.  thoa^b  his  affectionate  nature  the  North  American  Review  several  elab- 
^jJ^^'y tned  by  the  loss  of  many  orate  papers  on  legal  subjects.    In  the 
u  a  *    ^^C'nent  which  he  bore  •*  Encyclopsedia  Americana,"    the   titles 
^w«uan,  though  he  felt  as  a  man.  Congress,  Contract,  Courts  of  the  United 
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States,  Criminal  Law,  Capital  Punish-  mote  borders.      His  unrivaled  stores  of 

ment,  Domicil,  Equity,  Jury,  Lien,  Law,  learning  extorted  the  admiration  of  ail 

Legislation  and  Codes,  Natural  Law,  Na-  who  were  capable  of  measuring  them, 

tional    Law,    Prize,    Usury,  were   fur-  But  neither  his  fame  nor  his  learning, 

nished  by  him.     To  the  above  may  be  nor  yet  both  combined,  would  have  fittM 

added  his  impressive  charge  to  the  Grand  him  for  a  teacher  of  law.     Without  other 

Jury  at  Portland,  in  1821,  on  the  horrors  qualifications,    his    wealth    of    learning 

of  the  slave-trade.  might  have  been  as  useless  to  his  pupils  afl 

No  inconsiderable  portion  of  his  time  the  hoarded  gold  of  the  miser  to  the  beggar 
and  thoughts  was  given  to  the  interests  at  his  gate.  But  so  remarkable  were  his 
of  his  alma  mater ,  the  University  in  Cam-  powers  of  teaching,  that  it  is  hardly  ex- 
bridge,  to  which  he  was  ever  attached  by  travagant  to  say  that  his  learning  was 
the  strong  ties  of  filial  love  and  reverence,  the  least  of  the  gifts  which  he  brought  to 
In  1818,  he  was  elected  an  overseer  of  that  office.  It  is  related  of  Dugald  Stew- 
the  College,  and  in  1825*  was  chosen  a  art,  that  when  very  youujg  he  taught  a 
Fellow  01  the  Corporation.  In  January,  mathematical  class  with  singular  success, 
1825,  while  yet  an  overseer,  he  delivered,  which  he  explained,  by  saying  that  he 
and  afterwards  published,  an  argument  was  only  one  lesson  in  advance  of  his 
against  the  memorial  of  the  professors  pupils.  In  like  manner,  had  Mr.  Justice 
and  tutors  claiming  the  exclusive  right  Story's  legal  attainments  borne  the  same 
to  be  elected  Fellows  of  the  Corporation,  relation  to  those  of  his  pupils,  we  have  no 
fiill  of  curious  and  recondite  learning,  doubt  that  he  would  have  taught  them 
upon  a  subject  which,  we  believe,  was  faithfuUy  and  well.  Every  one  who  has 
never  before  discus.sed  in  America.  had  occasion  to  observe  the  relation  he- 

In  1829,  an  important  change  took  tween  the  teacher  and  the  taught,  knows 

Slace  in  his  life,  materially  adding  tq  his  that  the  most  important  requisite  in  a 
uties  and  widening  the  sphere  of  his  teacher — that  which  is  absolutely  indis- 
Uiefulness.  In  that  year,  the  Hon.  Na-  pensable — is  an  element  not  easily  dc- 
than  Dane,  of  Beverly,  a  name  never  to  fined  but  instantly  recognized,  a  mysteri- 
be  mentioned  without  a  sentiment  of  ous  power  over  the  mind,  depending,  in  a 
respect  for  his  services  and  labors  as  a  very  considerable  degree,  upon  natural 
legislator  and  a  jurist,  proposed  to  give  a  organization,  the  want  of  which  can  ne- 
new  impulse  to  that  study  of  sound  law  ver  be  supplied,  though  the  faculty  itself, 
which  he  felt  to  be  so  important  an  ele-  like  all  others,  is  capable  of  improvement 
ment  in  the  permanence  oi  free  states,  by  and  cultivation.  This  quality  he  had  in  a 
thefoundationofaprofessorshipof  law  in  preeminent  degree.  There  was  a  mag- 
Harvard  University.  He  made  it  a  condi-  netism  in  his  manner  which  secured  the 
tionoftheendowment,willin^lyaccededto  fixed,  untrembling  attention  of  all  who 
by  the  authorities  of  the  University,  that  approached  him.  His  temperament  was 
he  should  nominate  the  first  incumbent  of  active,  cheerful  and  buoyant  He  threw 
the  Chair,  and  Mr.  Justice  Story  ac-  off  the  weight  of  official  toil  as  a  strong 
cordingly  became  the  first  Dane  Proiessor  swimmer  flings  aside  the  invading  wave, 
of  Law,  and  the  head  of  the  Law  De-  No  amount  of  labor  depressed  his  spirit, 
partment  of  the  University.  Mr.  Dane  or  hung  heavy  upon  the  natural  beatings 
bad  previously  obtained  his  consent  to  of  his  heart.  His  mind  was  ever  salient, 
the  proposed  arrangement ;  and  indeed  animated  and  vivacious.  Like  all  men 
without  it,  the  plan  would  never  have  of  simple  character  and  habits,  he  pre- 
been  carried  into  effect.  Mr.  Justice  served  to  the  last  the  freshness  of  his 
Story  accordingly,  in  that  year,  removed  tastes  and  his  relish  for  the  common 
with  his  family  to  Cambridge,  where  he  pleasures  of  life.  In  his  unoccupied  mo- 
resided  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  ments,  his  spirits  were  ever  those  of  a 
actively  engaged  in  the  duties  of  the  Pro-  school-boy  on  a  holiday.  When  to  these 
fessor's  chair.  gifts  are  added  the  purely  physical  re- 
For  this  new  trust  he  had  singular  commendations  of  a  countenance  regular, 
qualifications,  giving  distinct  assurance  of  flexible  and  expressive,  beaming  with 
the  splendid  success  which  soon  followed  intelligence  and  benevolence,  an  animated 
the  school,  and  amply  justifying  the  pro-  movement  of  person,  the  most  cordial 
phetic  8a<i;acity  of  Mr.  Dane.  His  repu-  and  winning  of  smiles,  and  a  ready  joy- 
tation  was  widely  difi'used  over  the  whole  ous  and  contagious  laugh,  his  power  and 
United  States,  and  his  name  was  a  source  persuasiveness  as  a  teacher  of  law  may 
of  interest  and  attraction  in  its  most  re-  well  be  imagined. 
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Ib  his  oral  iostnictionfl  be  did  not  con-    a  love  of  those  exceUences  which  had 
be  himself  lo  the  writteu  pa^e  of  the    hallowed  their  images  in  his  memory, 
text-book:.    He  made  that  a  point  of  de-    He  had  a  particular  respect  for  those 
Mftsic,  and  eiplained  its  positions  in  a    qualities  in  men  which  have  a  tendency 
loviDf  and  luminous  commentary,  in    to  preserve  the  good  order  of  states,  to 
vfaich  lu5  rreat  learning  and  singular    strengthen  the  foundations  of  ^overn- 
fotrtt  cd  iUostration  were  seen  to  the    ment,  and  to  give  permanence  to  institu- 
Mppicst  adrantage.     As  he  loved  the    tions.    He  sometimes  feared  that  there 
law  himself,  so  he  inspired  in  others  that    were  not  conservative  elements  among 
Jore  of  Jaw  which  is  as  much  more  to  be    us,  sufficiently  strong  to  counteract  the 
^eurtd  than  any  amount  of  legal  learn-    disorganizing  influence  of  the  ignorance 
iiC,  as  a  fountain  is  more  inexhaustible    of  the  many  and  the  selfishness  of  the 
thin  a  cistern.     It  was  a  hopeless  case    few ;  and  with  the  whole  force  of  his  en- 
for  the  student  who  did  not  catch  from    ereetic  nature,  he  denounced  the  men  of 
ki  instructions    the    enthusiasm  with    talents  and  education,  who  lent  them- 
which  they  were  so  pervaded.     Many    selves  to  destroy  what  they  ought  to  have 
Irryera,  now  in  successful  practice,  can    upheld.    The  relations  between  him  and 
ince  back  to  bis  influence,  bis  example    his  pupils  were  always    of   the  most 
nd  bis  teachings,  their  taste  for  the  law,    friendly  and  familiar  character.    Retain- 
thm  nastery  of  its  difficulties,  and  the    in^  so  much  of  youthful  freshness  him- 
dcerfol  confidence  that  sustained  them    self,  he  delighted  in  the  conversation  and 
I  those  trying  years,  when  their  only    society  of  the  young.     It  was  easy  for 
■mce  WIS  **  to  stand  and  wait**    And    any  young  man  of  merit  and  industry  to 
ai  be  was  a  faithful  and  fervent  teacher    make  his  instructor  his  personal  friend, 
(A  law,  80  he  also  was  a  teacher  of  better    to  clain  his  sympathy  and  advice,  and 
thio^  even  than  law.     By  bis  eloquent    have  the  claim  allowed.    When  they  left 
precepts  and  bis  spotless  example,  he    the  school,  he  still  followed  their  fortunes 
aprnsed  upon  bis  pupils  a  deep  sense    with  affectionate  interest,  and  their  suc- 
of  the  beauty  of  a  virtuous  life ;  that  all    cess  in  life  was  ever  a  source  of  happl- 
professional  triumphs    were  worthless,    ness  and  self- congratulation. 
thtf  vere  not  honorably  won ;  and  that        The  rapid  increase  of  the  law  school 
IB  be  a  great  lawyer,  it  was  requisite  first    surpassed  the  highest  expectations  of  its 
to  be  a  good  man.     He  had  an  intolerant    friends.      Commencing    with  less  than 
•corn  (or  the  low  and  dirty  tricks  which    twenty  pupils,  its  numbers    gradually 
oioTot  the  science  which  should  be  a    swelled  till  they  amounted  to  more  than 
4e£ter  and  a  defence,  into  a  pitfall  and  a    one  hundred  and  sixty.     Its  graduates, 
csve.  How  would  his  countenance  glow    now  engaged  in  active  life  throughout 
^iii  geoerous  indignation,  if  he  had  occa-    the  country,  are  several  hundreds  in  num- 
*»io  speak  of  the  lawyer  who  ventured    her,  ail  of  whom  recall  with  atliectionate 
ti  Baiter  at  the  altar  of  justice  with    interest  the  image  of  their  revered  and 
bands.     He  delighted,  too,  to  in-    beloved  instructor,  and  most  of  whom 
a  respect  for  law  itself,  for  its    have  had  their  minds  and  characters  sen- 
and  constituted  authorities,  for    sibly  moulded  by  his  teachings  and  his 
d  laaks  of  the  magistracy,  and  even  for    precepts.     How  important  his  relation 
iW  (oras  and  symbols  which  serve  as    thus  was  to  the  whole  country,  will  be 
^ucatorcsof  society.    He  reverenced    understood  by  those  who  will  i('{>u-ent 
>3  aatitvtions  which  wore  the  venerable    to  themselves  the  influence  of  such  a  body 
|9^  of  time.     He  knew  the  **  strength    of  instructed,  intelligent  and  able  young 
«Wkward-looking  thoughts.**    He  felt    men,  upon  the  society  in  which  they 
^cpbeneral  a  creature  man  would  be,    move. 

*iAoft  the  ties  which  link  him  to  the  Among  the  duties  assigned  to  the  Dane 
pt  lad  the  future.  He  was  fond  of  professor  was  the  delivery  of  a  course  of 
^^  of  ibe  great  men  who  had  lived  lecture  upon  the  law  of  nature,  the  law 
■^butt,  into  whose  immortal  fellow-  of  nations,  marine  and  commercial  law, 
*fV  is  now  received — of  Ames,  and  equity  law,  and  the  constitutional  law  of 
5*K.  and  Pftrsons,  and  Gore,  and  Dex-  the  iJnited  States.  The  discharge  of  this 
Pinckney.ind  Marshall —of  their  duty  led  naturally  to  the  preparation  of 
their  intellectual  features,  their  that  admirable  series  of  judicial  works 
^  their  peculiar  traits  of  character,  which  have  done  so  much  for  the  difiu- 
^  tkoMBta  of  which  their  being  was  sion  of  his  own  fame,  and  the  honor  of 
mai  his  glowing  praiM  inspired    American  jurisprudence.    The  first  fruit 
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of  his  labors  in  the  chair  waft  the  publi-  gin  and  essentia]  character  of  equity  jam- 
cation  of  his  **  Commentaries  on  the  Law  prudence,  and  shows  the  harmonious  re- 
ofBailments,"  which  contains  not  only  all  Jation  which  exists  between  its  leading 
the  common  law  learning  upon  this  sub-  doctrines  and  the  principles  of  natural  law 
ject,  but  all  that  is  yaluable  and  import-  and  the  rules  of  sound  morality.  It  is 
ant  in  the  writings  of  the  civilians  whose  alike  satisfactory  to  the  philosophical  in- 
works  he  had  studied  with  the  unabated  quirer  and  to  the  practicing  lawyer.  The 
ardor  of  his  earlier  years.  This  work  same  substantial  merit  may  be  assigned  to 
was  followed,  in  1833,  by  his  "Com-  his  subsec^uent  work  on  Equity  Plead- 
mentaries  on  the  Constitution  of  the  Uni-  ing,  in  which  a  difficult  and  abstruse  sub- 
ted  States,"  in  three  volumes,  comprising  ject  is  treated  with  singular  clearness  and 
a  sketch  of  the  charters,  constitutionsu  comprehensiveness.  These  works  on 
history  and  jurisprudence  of  the  British  Equity  have  succeeded,  in  a  remarkable 
American  Colonies,  a  history  and  synopsis  degree,  in  breaking  down  those  barriers 
of  the  confederation  of  the  States,  a  his-  of  exclusion  which  our  Transatlantic 
tory  of  the  adoption  of  the  present  Con-  brethren  are  too  apt  to  rear  against  fo- 
8titution,  and  a  minute  exposition  of  all  reign  juridical  works.  Their  popularity 
its  provisions — a  work  oi  various  and  in  England  is  as  great  as  in  America,  and 
profound  learning,  full  of  the  results  of  none  of  the  works  of  their  own  great  lights 
sound  political  wisdom  and  careful  obser-  of  the  law  are  more  confident^  resorted 
ration  of  the  history  of  the  country,  in  to  for  aid,  or  more  frequently  cited. 
1834,  appeared  the  '*  Commentaries  upon  Four  other  treatises  on  legal  subjects 
the  Conflict  of  Laws,**  which  we  may  were  also  prepared  and  published  by  him 
venture  to  pronounce  the  most  able,  on-    in  the  last  six  years  of  his  life,  on  the 

f^inal  and  profound  of  his  legal  writings.  Law  of  Agency,  the  Law  of  Partnership, 
t  is  a  work  of  the  highest  order,  and  the  Law  of  Bills  of  Exchange,  and  the 
would  alone  entitle  the  author  to  a  place  Law  of  Promissory  Notes,  idl  marked  bj 
in  the  first  class  of  jurists.  There  was  the  fullness  of  learning  and  the  flowing 
no  similar  work  before  it  in  the  English  style  which  had  characterized  his  pre- 
language,  and  consequently  no  guiding  vious  publications.  Thus,  within  the 
landmarks  to  aid  the  writer  in  his  exten-  space  of  fourteen  years,  twelve  large 
sive  researches.  His  materials  were  to  octavo  volumes  were  added  to  the  per- 
be  gathered  from  a  mass  of  conflicting  de-  manent  literature  of  jurisprudence,  bj  a 
cisions,  and  especially  from  a  frowning  man  engaged  in  arduous  judicial  duties, 
array  of  foreign  writers,  whose  learned  and  constantly  occupied,  except  when  at 
treatises  were  not  even  known  by  name  to  Washington,  in  the  labors  of  the  pro- 
nine-tenthsof  the  English  or  American  bar.  fessor's  chair.  What  more  honoiable 
The  various,  deep  and  rare  learning  of  trophies  of  industry  has  the  world  to 
this  work  is  not  more  admirable  than  its  show  than  these  ?  What  encourage- 
lyminous  arrangement,  the  natund  sue-  ments,  and  what  rebukes,  may  be  drawn 
cession  of  its  topics,  and  the  fullness  of  its  from  such  a  life  !  Nor  were  these  toils 
illustrations.  From  the  character  of  the  sufficient  to  exhaust  his  unbounded  capa- 
subject,  this  work  has  been  more  widely  city  for  labor.  Within  this  period  belong 
circulated  than  any  of  his  legal  treatises,  his  inaugural  discourse,  as  professor— an 
It  has  had  the  unbiased  and  unoualiiied  admirable  exposition  of  the  spirit  and 
praise  of  the  principal  jurists  of  Europe,  principles  of  law ;  his  feeling  and  appro- 
and  was  commended  by  a  late  eminent  priate  eulogy  upon  his  lamented  asso- 
European  judge,  as  a  work  that  **  no  ju-  ciate,  Professor  Ashmun,  who  was  cot 
rist  can  peruse  without  admiration  of  the  off  in  the  bloom  of  his  early  promise, 
industry,  candor  and  learning  with  which  young  in  years,  but  ripe  in  legal  attain* 
it  has  been  composed.**  ments ;  his  beautiful  address  at  the  con- 

His  next  contribution  to  the  literature  secration  of  the  cemetery  of  Mt.  Auburn; 
of  his  profession,  was  a  work  on  Equity  bis  lectures  before  the  Boston  Mechanicf 
Jurisprudence,  in  two  volumes.  It  is  not  Institute,  the  American  Institute  of  In- 
enough  to  say  of  this  that  it  is  the  best  struction,  and  a  Lyceum  in  the  town  of 
work  upon  the  subject  in  the  language,  Cambridge;  and  his  discourse  before  tbt 
as  the  previous  treatises  had  not  been  of  Alumni  of  Harvard  University.  In  1835, 
conspicuous  excellence.  It  is  one  of  the  at  the  request  of  the  members  of  the  Sof- 
very  best  books  that  have  ever  been  writ-  folk  bar,  he  pronounced  a  discourse  corn- 
ten  in  English,  upon  any  legal  subject,  memorative  of  the  life  and  services  of 
It  pours  new  floods  of  light  upon  the  on-    Chief  Justice  Marshall — a  feeling  and 
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beaotifQl  tribate  to  the  memory  of  an  in-  and  the  ruin  and  bankruptcy  consequent 

timaxt  and  dear  friend,  whose  person  he  upon  the  bursting  of  that  portentous 

loredt  whose  genius  be  admired,  and  bubble,  led  to  some  of  the  most  arduous 

vbo^  character  he  reverenced.    He  had  and  exhausting  trials  ever  witnessed  in 

prerioushr    contributed    a    biographical  a  court  of  justice,  and  imposed  upon  him 

•ketch  uf  the  same  illustrious  magistrate  the  necessity  of  examining  the  most  dif- 

lo  the  pag^  of  the  National  Portrait  Gal-  ficult  questions  in  law  and  equity,  and 

krr.    With  all  these  accumulated  toils,  applying  them  to  a  long  series  of  transac- 

be  never  seemed  hurried  or  oppressed,  so  tions  of  the  most  complicated  and  intri- 

fcrfect   was    bis    command    over    his  cate  character,  perplexed  with  monstrous 

povers,  and  so  orderly  was  his  disposi-  contradictions  in  testimony  utterly  incon- 

tioa  of   time.     No  one  who  had  the  sistent  with  the  veracity  of  all  the  wit- 

9%b!est    claims   upon    bim  was    ever  nesses.  Warned  at  length  by  the  length- 

tVLcd  away  from  his  presence;  and  the  eniiig  shadows  of  life, and  the  occasional 

ininger  who  casually  saw  him  in  his  admonitions  of  illness,  he  had  determined 

Insure  moments  might  have  supposed  to  resign  bis  seat  upon  the  bench^  to  pass 

hm  some  retired  gentleman,  who  had  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  the  home  he 

K^ing  to  do   but  to  stroll  from  his  so  much  loved,  occupied  with  the  duties 

4aving.room  to  his  library,  so  free  were  of  the  professor's  chair  and  the  prepara- 

k»  conversation  and   deportment  from  tion    of    new  works  in  jurisprudence, 

tkat  nervous   anxiety  ana  restless  im-  Though  bis  relations  with  his  brethren 

!nce    into    which   very   busy    men  upon  the  bench  were  of  the  most  harmo- 

apt  to  falL     He  still  continued  a  nious  kind,  it  is  not    improbable  that 

of  the  corporation  of  the  Univer-  another  element  which  led  to  this  deter- 

sutr,  was  a  punctual  attendant  upon  their  mination   was  a  consciousness  of   the 

Ifcqnent  meeting?,  and  was  ever  ready  change  which  bad  come  over  the  spirit 

tc  assame  his  faur  proportion  of  their  la-  of  the  court.     In  the  school  of  constitu* 

Vm     He  also  took  a  lively  interest  in  tional  law  he  bad  sat  with  filial  reve- 

thft  cemetery  of  Mt,  Auburn,  whose  bal-  rence  at  the  feet  of  Marshall,  and  now  a 

loved   precincts  are    now  made    more  new  generation  bad  arisen,  which  saw 

macd  93  the  resting-place  of  bis  own  with  other  eyes  and  understood  with 

renains.      He  was  lor  many  years  the  other  understanding  than  his.    He  had 

PnKdent  of  tbe  Corporation,  spent  much  before  bim  the  forlorn  alternative  of  per- 

tse  io  the  diseharse  of  tbe  duties  of  tbe  petual  dissent  from  the  majority  of  the 

mt,  and  prepared  many  elaborate  re-  bench,  or  of  giving  the  negative  counte- 

ports.     He  also  found  time  foi  tbe  claims  nance  of  bis  silence  to  the  removal  of 

•A  society,  and  for  tbe  gratification  of  bis  the  old  landmarks ;  and  in  the  sadness  of 

owv  kindly  and  social  nature.    He  was  his  heart  he  lent  a  more  ready  ear  to  the 

'*"<;«ntl^  found,  an  honored  guest,  in  warnings  of  age  and  the  counsels  of 

3k  caltirated  and  intelligent  circles  of  friendsnip. 

icn  and  Cambridge,   instructing  his  To  the  interval  of  repose  between  the 

by  his  genial  wisdom  and  the  bench  and  the  grave,  be  looked  forward 

of    bis    capacious  memory,  and  witb'singular  satisfaction.  Few  men  ever 

^Aiming  them  by  bis  good  humor,  his  entered  the  vale  of  declining  years,  at- 

a»p  x.tj  and  his  readv  sympathy,  rival-  tended  by  more  good  angels  than  be.  He 

•g  tbe  yoang  in   light-hearted  gayety,  had  tbe  **  honor,  love,  obedience,  troops 

lait  proving  to  tbe  old  that  the  lapse  of  of  friends,'*  which  should  accompany 

'•^  cced  have  no  power  over  the  heart  old  age.  His  fame  was  extended  to  every 

■t  »k«  mind.  country  in  which  justice  is  administered 

Vc  ue  DOW  approaching  tbe  close  of  by  established  laws.     He  formed  one  of 

^  lie  of  this  eminent  junst  and  excel-  the  most  prominent  attractions  of  tha 

His  health  baid  generally  been  community  in  which  be  lived,  and  no 

the  vast  amount  of  his  labors  stranger  of  any  distinction  ever  visited 


*&.miy  proves,  though  bis  constitu-  Boston,  who  did  not  look  forward  to  tbe 

**  m  never  robust,  and  occasional  fits  gratification  of  seeing  him  as  one  of  bis 

^   ««.  especially  of  late  years,  had  chief  pleasures  in  anticipation,  and  no 

**>4  htm  tnat  even  his  amazing  capa-  one  ever  left  his  presence  without  a  new 

^  W  intellectual  toil  might  be  over-  sense  of  his  greatness  and  bis  goodness. 

tt^H    The  latter  years  of  bis  judicial  The  beautiful  language  of  the  patriarch 

Ur  «««  amofig  the    most  laborious,  might,  without  the  least  alloy  of  extra- 

"^  land  tpecolations,  especially,  vagance,  be  applied  to  him :  *<  When  the 
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€ar  heard  him,  then  it  blessed  him ;  and  of   his  system,   a  slight  cold  was  the 

when  the  eye  saw  him,  it  gave  witness  to  precursor  of  an  acute  attack  of  chronic 

him."    Time  had  not  severed  those  do-  disorder,  which  soon  baffled  the  skill  of 

mestic  ties  from  which  so  large  a  part  of  his  physicians ;  and  after  a  few  days  of 

bis  satisfactions  were  drawn.     The  wife  great  suffering,  the    powers  of   nature 

of  his  early  manhood  still  sat   by  his  gradually  gave  way  ;  and  after    some 

hearth,  the  constant  sharer  of  his  happi-  hours  of  apparent  unconsciousness,  he 

ness  and  his  cares.    He  had  the  pleasure  tranquilly  breathed  his  last  on  the  even- 

of  seeing  his  two  surviving  children — a  ingof  the  tenth  of  September  last, 

son  and  a  daughter— dwelling  in  happy  The  intelligence  of  his  death  tbre^w  a 

homes  of  their  own,  so  near  to  him  that  deep  gloom  over  the  community  of  which 

the  pang  of  separation  was  hardly  felt,  he  had  been  so  long  the  ornament  and 

He  had,   too,  the  great  gratification  of  the  pride.    His  funeral,  though  strictij 

reading  an  excellent  treatise  on  the  law  of  private,  was  attended  by  a  large  number 

Contracts,  by  his  son,  W.  W.  Story,  Esq.,  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  Boston, 

and  of  witnessing  its  flatterine  reception  and  its  vicinity.    An  impressive  eulogj 

by  the  le^l  profession.    The  law  school  was  pronounced  at  Cambridge,  on   the 

was  to  him  an  object  of  ever- increasing  Wednesday  after  his  death,  by  Professor 

interest  and  attachment.    He  looked  for-  Greenleaf,  at  the  request  of  the  college 

ward  with  keen  desire  to  the  time  when  faculty  and  the  law  students,  which  y^uM 

he  might  devote  to  it  the  entire  measure  listened  to  with  deep  interest  by  a  numer- 

of  his  time  and  thoughts.    To  impart  to  ous  and  most  intelligent  audience.     At  a 

the  ingenuous  young  men  who,  year  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Boston 

after  year,  should  come  up   to  attend  bar,  appropriate  resolutions  were  offered 

apon  his  teachings,  the  principles  of  that  by  Mr.  Webster,  who  accompanied  them 

science  which  he  comprehended  so  tho-  with  some  observations,  remarkable  even 

roughly  and  loved  so  well ;  to  hold  up  among  the  productions  of  his  mind  for 

to  weir  imitation  his  own  standard  of  their  weight  of   sentiment  and    serene 

public  and  professional  morality ;  to  ani-  beauty  of  style ;  and  it  is  understood  that 

mate    them  with   his  own   high-toned  this  distinguished  gentleman  has  in  fkre- 

patriotism ;  and  thus,  to  diffuse  through  paration  an  elaborate  discourse  upon  the 

an  ever- widening  circle  the  influence  of  life  and  services  of  the  deceased,  which 

hb  own  mind  and  character,  and  make  he  was  requested  to  pronounce  by  a  vote 

their    unworn    energies    the    perpetual  of  the  same  meeting.    Judge  Davis,  the 

guardians  and   protectors  of  tne  insti-  late  district  judge  of  the  district  of  Mas- 

tutions  which  he  so  much  valued,  glad-  sachusetts,  and  Judge  Sprague,  the  pre- 

dening  the  winter  of  his  own  life  with  the  sent  incumbent,  also  spoKe  on  this  occa- 

vernal  promise  of  the  virtues  and  ca-  sion.    The  feeling  and  tremulous  tones 

pacities  which  he  had  helped  to  rear  and  in  which  the  former  gentleman,  venerable 

train — this  was  an  object  of  interest  to  for  his  years,  his  character  and  his  ser- 

him  sufficient  to  arouse  all  his  powers,  vices,  bore  his  tribute  to  the  virtues  and 

and  fill  the  measure  of  his  life  with  attainments  of  one  who  had  so  long  been 

satisfaction  and  content    Of  honor  and  associated  with  him  in  judicial  labors, 

distinction  he  had  had  enough — far  more  will  never  be  forgotten   by  those  who 

than  he  had  ventured  to  hope  in  the  were  present.     Similar  testimonials   of 

wildest  dreamsof  his  youth.    His  pulse  respect  were  offered  by  the  members  of 

no  longer  bounded  to  the  call  of  am-  the  legal  profession  in  Portland,  Provi- 

bition ;  but  the  sea  is  not  more  swayed  dence.    New   York,    Philadelphia     and 

hj  the  attraction  of  the  moon  than  was  Washington. 

his  spirit  moved  and  stirred,  in  all  its  Such  is  an  imperfect  sketch  of  the  life 

depths,  by  the  great  idea  of  duty.  and  services  of  this  great  man.    We  have 

But  the  Supreme  Disposer  of  human  dwelt  upon  his  conspicuous  excellence  in 

events,  to    whose   decrees  he   always  three  several  departments:  as  a  judge,  a 

bowed  with  filial  submission,  did  not  per-  writer  of  le^l  treatises,  and  a  teacher  61 

mit  these  fond  anticipations  to  be  realized,  law.    He  wno,  in  any  one  of  these,  had 

He  was   desirous,   before   leaving  the  reached  his  eminence,  would  have  been 

bench,  to  dispose  of  every  case  which  deemed  a  fortunate  man ;  how  envjahle 

had  been  argued  before  him ;  and  for  this  is  the  lot  of  him  who  was  so  admirable 

purpose,  he  labored  with  self- forgetting  in  them  all.    To  dwell  further  upon  him 

assiduity  during  the  exhausting  heats  of  c*  ' 


claims  and  merits  as  a  jurist ;  to  com^ ^ 

the  last'summer.   In  this  enfeebled  state    him  with  the  other  great  names  in  tbij^ 
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ktrnlmtmU  liviof  or  dtmd  ;  and  to  show  acted  of  oommon  men.    He  took  his  part 
wftema  dier  eqmJed,  and  wherein  they  in  the  general  lot  of  humanity,  and  wnat* 
Ui  short  of  hint — for  we  acknowledge  erer  of  work  came  in  his  way  was  done 
M  sofcnor — woold  be  ||^ving  to  this  b}r  him  faithfully  and  conscientiously, 
eowranication  a  professional  character  without  reference  to  its  tendency  to  add 
kniJy  nitible  for  a  ioarqai  devoted  to  to  his  consideration  or  extend  his  fame. 
■wllsmMus  literature  and  general  poli-  Indeed,  his  readiness  to  forget  all  that 
tka    Vft  have  spoken,  too,  oi  his  most  separated  him  from  common  men,  and  to 
<nkiflg  qmlities  as  a  man.    Ta  paint  remember  all  that  he  shared  with  them, 
^  ••  be  was,  crowned  with  so  many  was  one  of  the  most  touching  and  beau- 
to  lore,  honor,  esteem  and  admi-  tiful  traits  in  his  character.    He  was  tol- 
delincate   that  ima^  which  erant  of  mediocrity.    He  bore  with  equa* 
Miii  in  the  memory  of  his  friends — we  nimity  the  constant  interruptions  to  which 
oanot  tiope  to  do.     We  believe  it  is  his  valuable  time  was  exposed.    In  his 
Jekasoa  who  compares   great  men  to  treatment  of  men  of  inferior  condition,  he 
mt  cities,  which  show  so  fairly  at  a  had  none  of  the  insolence  of  disdain,  or 
Mteiee,  with  their  spires  and  palaces  of  the  insolence  of  condescension.    He 
^tiehng  ia  the  son,  but  which,  when  met  them  on  the  level  of  a  common  hu- 
leuij  approached,  oflend  the  eye  with  manity.    It  was  said  of  Scott  by  a  day- 
nnow  iad  crooked  lanes,  uncouth  struc-  laborer,  that  he  spoke  to  every  man  as  if 
taHi.  and  the  wretched  hovels  of  pov  -  he  had  been  a  blood-relation ;  and  the 
oiy.    The  comparison  is  just,  as  applied  spirit  of  the  remark  mieht  also  be  applied 
to  Bsay,  perhaps  most,  great  men ;  but  to  Story.    In  his  last  illness,  some  touch- 
W,<rf  whom  we  are  writing,  was  a  strik-  ing  proofs  were  ^exhibited  of  the  general 
ofexeeption.    The  fine  gold  of  his  ^ifts  attachment  which  his  uniform  kindness 
mi  tus  virtoes  was  dimmed  with  as  little  of  manner  had  inspired.     Some  of  the 
tf  lUoj  as  the  lot  of  humanity  will  per-  humblest  of  his  neighbors,  whose  mo- 
ait    There  was    nothing  in  him  for  notony  of  daily  toil  had  perhaps  been 
hndflhiD  to  conceal,  or  envy  to  pro-  gilded  by  his  cordial  greeting,  beaming 
iMM.    He  was  not  only  a  great  judge,  smile  or  friendly  inquiry,  came  and  asked 
jont  and  teacher,  but  a  thoroughly  anTl  of  his  household  if  there  was  nothing 
eoBSMtntly  good  noan.     He  was  a  kind  which  they  could  do  for  him  or  the  mem- 
•c^bor,  a  faithful  friend,  and  tender  bers  of  his  family — no   small    service 
mi  ifcctionate  aon,  brother,  husband  which  they  could  render  to  the  great 
■^itfhcr.    He  was  bora  to  be  loved,  as  man,  who  had  never  come  within  their 
as  honored  and  esteemed.     They  lowly  sphere  without  lifting  them  for  a 
who  saw  him  in  his  intimate  re-  moment  out  of  it   During  his  illness,  his 
i,  eoald  appreciate  the  simplicity  of  condition,  with  its  alternations  of  hope 
ks  character   and  the  warmth  of   his  and  fear,  was  the  engrossing  subject  of 
kart.    He  had  none  of  the  affectations  of  interest  and  conversation  in  the  town  of 
pataess,  and   none  of  its  selfishness.  Cambridge.    Every  face  wore  the  same 
He  4id  not  aiEect  to  conceal  what  he  was,  expression  of  anxious  solicitude ;  and  the 
•«  pfdcad  to  be  what  he  was  not    He  tidings  of  his  death  filled  every  household 
U  not  repel  mea  by  an  owlish  gravity  with  the  gloom  of  a  personal  bereave- 
4  4eportBeat,  still  less  by  the  chilling  ment 

'— ^ii'jsuu  of  his  manner.    In  convers-  His  character  had  the  crowning  excel- 

tf  wok  him,  it  was  not  merely  the  mind  lence  which  flows  from  a  deep  principle 

^^Kk  was  instructed  and  aroused  by  of  religious  faith.     He  had  studied  the 

hs  TiTid  intellectual  power,  and    the  evidences  of  Christianity  with  the  ardor 

^^ofttl    variety    and  extent  of    his  and  application  of  mind  demanded  by  the 

KM*is%e,  bat  the  heart  was  expanded  importance  of  the  subject,  and  he  rested 

^  ^  fvcctneflB  of  his  temper  and  his  with  calm  satisfaction  upon  the  convic- 

VMi  napathy.    The  visitor  left  his  tion  of  its  divine  origin.    He  often  spoke 

^m  with  a  lighter  step,  and   an  of  a  purpose  which  he  had  in  prospeot, 

*<M  kroDW  of  eoafidence.    The  kind-  of  writing  a  work  in  which  the  rules  of 

■*  d  sach  a  man  had  enhanced  his  legal  evidence  should  be  applied  to  the 

^1  ^amm  to  self-respect    He  had  no  events  of  the  gospel  narrative,  in  which 

^9i  btfbdioQs  disdain  of  the  com-  the  question  of  the  divine  origin  of  Chris- 

■Ateca  and  interests  of  life.    He  did  tianity  should  be  argued  as  before  a  jury 

■■  fal  htnself  entitkd,  becanst  of  hia  in  a  court  of  justice.    The  value  of  such 

Id  pataasdaaU  that  was  ex-  a  work  iioai  such  a  mind  may  well  ba 

m.— »o  t  6 
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imagiDed.    His  religion  was  an  active  his  friendship  and  his  confidence,  and,  ia 

principle  in  his  life.    He  not  only  knew  lapng   this  humble  offering  upon  hi* 

out  felt,  that  his  destiny  was  in  the  grave,  he  feels  how  unworthy  it  is  of 

hands  of  a  God  of  wisdom,  justice  and  him  whose  dust  reposes  beneath.    He 

benevolence.    He  was  grateful  to  Him  traces  these  lines  with  suffused  eyes  and 

for  the  influence  and  consideration  which  a  trembling  hand,  for  a  part  of  the  daily 

he    enjoyed — for  the   various  blessings  light  of  his  life  has  now  vanished  from 

with  which  his  life  had  been  crowned,  his  path.    His  heart  swells  as  he  recalls 

He  submitted  without  a  murmur  to  the  that   countenance  which  for  so  many 

parental  discipline  of  his  Heavenly  Fa-  years  was  never  turned  towards  him  hot 

uer.    The  loss  of  his  children  had  deeply  with  an  expression  of  interest  and  affec- 

tried  his  fortitude,  and  filled  his  bosom  tion.    That   well-remembered    voice  is 

with  anguish,  but  this  could  only  be  in-  again  borne  to  the  ear  by  the  breeze  from 

ferred  by  the  warm  sympathy    which  the  land  of  spirits.    The  present  Hades 

ffusbed  from  his  heart,  when  any.  of  his  from  the  eye  and  the  thoughts,  and  the 

niends  was  called  to  drink  the  same  bit-  past  returns ;  and  the  beautiful  words  oi 

ter  cup.  Shenstone  seem  the  only  adequate  ex> 

Our  task  is  thus  brought  to  a  dose,  pression  of  the  feeling  with  which  he 

In  reviewing  what  we  have  written,  we  takes  leave  of  the  subject : 
are  painfully  struck  with  its  inadequacy 

to  give  to  those  who  knew  him  not  a  <«  Eheu !  quanto  minus  est  cum  reliquii 

proper  estimate  of  what  he  was.    The  rersari,  quam  tui  meminisse." 
writer  was,  for  many  years,  honored  by 


CALIFORNIA. 

LnrcRs  from  Washington,  on  which  purpose  of  seizing  her  soil — that  we 
we  rely,  render  it  probable  that  Mr.  Su-  wrested  her  territory  from  Mexico,  peace- 
DELL,  our  newly  appointed  minister  to  folly  and  by  a  gradual  process,  to  be  8nr^ 
Mexico,  goes  clothed  with  power  to  treat  but  as  really  and  as  wrongfully  as  if  we 
with  tlmt  government  for  the  cession  of  had  conquered  her  by  arms  in  the  field 
California  to  the  United  States.  The  in-  of  battle.  It  cannot  but  be,  at  least,  bos- 
telligence  is  vague,  but  we  trust  it  is  true,  pected  that  the  grounds  of  the  revolatioa 
and  that  the  negotiation  may  prove  sue-  which  made  Texas  independent  of  the 
cesFful.  The  natural  progress  of  events  central  state,  lacked  those  essential  ele- 
will  undoubtedly  give  us  that  province  ments  which  alone  redeem  rebellion  from 
just  as  it  gave  us  Texas.  Already  Amer-  crime,  and  justify  the  disruption  of  ihose 
ican  emigrants  thither  are  to  be  number-  political  bonds  which  constitute  a  state— 
ed  by  thousands,  and  we  may,  at  almost  that  no  overwhelming  necessity  for  such 
any  moment,  look  for  a  declaration,  a  step  existed — and  that  the  reasons  as- 
which  shall  dissolve  the  slight  bonds  that  signed,  where  not  palpably  false,  weie 
now  link  the  province  to  Mexico,  and  unsound  and  frivolous.  We  were  not 
prepare  the  way  for  its  ultimate  annexa-  slow  to  recognize  this  independence— nor 
tion  to  the  Uniteid  States.  to  avail  ourselves  of  it,  to  transfer  to  oar- 
Regarding,  therefore,  the  accession  of  selves  that  sovereignty  which  had  thus 
California   as  an  event    which  present  been  annulled. 

tendencies,  if  not  checked  or  counteracted.  It  will  be  impossible,  undei'  all  the  or- 

most  render  inevitable,  we  should  prefer  cumstances  of  this  transaction,  to  per* 

to  see  it  accomplished  by  an  agency,  at  suade  the  world  that  these  events  had  no 

once  more  direct  and  less  questionable  in  connection  with  each  other,  either  in 

point  of  national  morality.    It  cannot  be  fact  or  in  the  intentions  of  our  government 

disffuised  that  we  stand  open  to  the  charge  which,  directly  or  indirectly,  nve  vigor 

of  naving  colonized  Texas,  and  reoog-  and  success  to  them  all.    UntiJ  the  meoKh 

sized  her  independaDoa.  for  the  express  ry  of  this  achieTemtat  shall  have  some- 
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whit  hM,  we  do  not  desire  to  see  the  rerting  a  wide  space  of  the  country, 
eoeriBeot  renewed.    If  we  are  to  hare  throagh  its  entire  length,  into  a  waste 
a  nrtber  acccseioo  of  territory,  we  hope  perfectly  uninhabitable,  producing  very 
iDiee  itedected  by  an  open  purchase  and  little  vegetation,  and  through  which  the 
a   Tolaotary    cession.       Ihus  did   we  traveler,    with    danger   and    difficulty, 
eone  ui  possessioQ  of  Florida,  including  finds  a  casual  and  precarious  path.  West 
tk  OregOQ  dispute,  and  on  terms  which  of  this  chain  lies  a  vast,  sandy  plain, 
the  coentrv.  we  believe,  thus  far  at  least,  nearly  seven  hundred  miles  in  lengtfi, 
iat§  not  deem  extravagant    Texas,  it  with  a  width  of  one  hundred  miles  at  its 
neas  not  at  all  unlikely,  may  yet  cost  southern,  and  two  hundred  at  its  northern, 
MMorethaa  would  io  the  beginning  have  extremity.     The  whole  valley  of  the 
kovht  it  oQtnglit ;  and  Calitomia,  it  may  Colorado  is  utterly  barren,  and  is  de* 
my  be  pcesoraed,  may  now  be  pur*  scribed  by  an  American  traveler  as  a 
<kmeiy  at  least  newtint  ccntradicente,  for  great    burial-place    of  former  fertilihr, 
a  nm  which  the  country  will  deem  small  which  can  never  return.  Like  its  branch- 
ior  so  valumble  an  acquisition.  es  the  river  is  not  navigable.    The  Gila, 
For,  ocftainly,   we  do   recard  it   as  which  forms  the  southeastern  boundary 
dtrenely  desirable  that    Ciuifomia — a  of  the  province,  is  a  rapid  stream,  and 
ptU  at  iesst,  of  the  province  known  by  its  upper  portion  flows  tkrough  rich  and 
te  ame    should  become  the  property,  beautiful  valleys,  capable  oi  supporting  a 
mi  reaain     forever     under    the    ex-  numerous  population.    In  the  centre  of 
chaive  jurisdiction,  of  the  United  States,  the  northern  section  of  Upper  California 
Lover  California,  as  it  is  called,  embrae-  lies  the  Timpanigos  desert,  between  four 
iag  the  long,  narrow  peninsula  between  and  five  hundred  miles  square,  and  pro^ 
tbe  Gttlf  and  the  Pacinc,  stretching  from  bably  the  most  utterly  desolate  region  of 
tke  2lit  to  the  33d  degree  of  latitude,  a  so  great  an  extent  upon  the  western  con* 
iutuce  of  above  eiebt  hundred  miles,  tinent    On  its  northwest  border  Mary's 
vn^  an  average  breadth  of  about  sixty,  river  takes  its  rise,  and  flows  southwest* 
it  OAlTersally  represented  by  travelers  as  wardly  about  one  hundred  and    sixty 
itehle  and  bopeleasly  desolate.     It  con-  miles,  into  its  own  lake,  which  is  about 
wis,  iadeed.  of  a  chain  of  volcanic,  tree*  sixty  miles  in  length,  and  half  as  wide. 
)tm,  barren  moantains  of  rock,  broken  The  valley  of  the  stream  has  a  rich  soil, 
oalj  by  still  moce  dreary  plains  of  sand,  which,  were  not  the  atmosphere  too  dry, 
telnte  of  streams,  swept  by  fierce  tor-  would  be  well  adapted  to  agricultural 
iMteij,  and  of  necessity  abandoned  al-  purposes,  and  contains  many  fine  groves 
Mat  entirely  to  sterility  and  desolation,  of  aspen  and  pine,  that  shelter  deer,  elk 
Sctftered   spots    now    and  then  occur,  and  other  game. 
vhere  tbe  torrents  of  rain  have  not  washed  The  remaining  part  of  Upper  Califor* 
>vif  the  soil,  or  where,  being  surrounded  nia — that  which  hes  nearest  the  Pacific 
^  rocks  on  every  side,  it  has  been  pro*  coast — is  not  only  by  far  the  best  portion 
iKted  item  those  influences  which  Imve  of  the  province,  but  one  of  the  most 
mdt  the  peninsula,  on  the  whole,  the  beautiful  regions  on  the  face  of  the  earth: 
•QMnoinhabitable  legion  of  the  northern  It  embraces  the  whole  country  drained 
teawiale  rone.      These,  however,  are  by  the  waters  which  empty  into  the  Bay 
>aukrr  hequent  enough  nor  large  enough  oi  San  Francisco.    These  are,  first,  be- 
to  redeem,  or  relieve,  the  genera]  cbarac-  ginning  at  tbe  south,  the  San  Joaquin, 
toof  the  country;  and  Lower  California  which  rises  in  a  lake  called  Bonavista, 
■M  ahra3nB  refnain  an  undesirable  pos-  in  latitude  36®,  and  about  three  hundred 
*eaaaa  for  any  country,  except  one  that  miles  northwest  of  the  mouth  of  the 
^9jt  a  barren    sceptre  and  to  which  Colorado ;   it    runs   thence,    northwest 
euit,  not  fertility,  of  territory  ^ems  at-  some  six  hundred  miles,  with  a  deep  and 
^*»e.    It  may  well,  therefore,  be  left  tranquil  current,  navigable  for  two  hun- 
^  %iaeo.  dred  and  fifty  miles  above  its  mouth,  and 
V^4  Upper  California  the  case  is  dif-  through  a  valley  six  hundred  miles  in 
hiU-    The  southern  and  eastern  por-  length,  and  from  forty  to  one  hundred  in 
^^-tndeed  nearly  the  whole  province  width ;  bounded  on  every  side  by  moan* 
tte(|t  that  part  bordering  on  the  Pacific —  tains,  which  thus  inclose  a  prairie  sur- 
■tiicely  more  valuable  than  the  lower  fact,  covered  with  trees  which  skirt  the 
^      .    Through  the  esstern  section  streams,  of  above  40,000  square  miles  in 
tkc  chain  of  the  Rocky  Moun*  superficial  extent    Among  the  highlands 
Woken  into  fragments,  and  con*  which  inclose  this  valley,  are  vast  for- 
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who  Bees,  in  the  national   movements  Yet  in  thenwca?e8  are  nothing!  One  decree 

which  convulse  the   world,    the  silent  Spake  laws  to  them,  and  said  that  by  the 

operation  of  an  invisible  but  omnipotent  *?°^V  ♦•        v  n  u   «•««..  .^^  #•,«•  »» 
hind,  can  believe  it  to  be  for  the  interest  ^^l^'  ^^"^  ^^^"""^  «^^^  ^^^  S^*'*^  '"^  ^^^*- 
of  humanity,  for  the  well-being  of  the       California,  to  become  the  seat  of  wealth 
world,  that  this  vast  apd  magnificent  ^^A  power  for  which  Nature  has  marked 
region  should  continue    forever  in  its  it,  must  pass  into  the  hands  of  another  •  " 
present   state.      Capable  of   sustaining  jaee.    And  who   can    conjecture  what 
millions  of  people,  of  conferring  upon  would  now  have  been  its  condition,  had 
them  all  the  physical  comforts  of  life,  its  first  colonists  been  of  the  stock  which 
and  of  raising  them  to  the  highest  point  peopled  the  Atlantic  coast  ?    Compare  its 
of  mental  and  moral  cultivation,  if  only  adjacent  seas,  unruffled  fcy  winds,  and 
they  have  the  energy  and  the  ability  to  use  perfectly  free  from  shoals  and  dangerous 
its  resources — so  longas  desolation  broods  currents — the  seas  named  pacific^  from 
upon  it,  so  long  as  the  shadows  of  ig-  their  placid  and  ever  quiet  vraters — with 
Dorance,  indolence  and  moral  degradation  **  ^g^  England's  stem  and  rock-bound 
hang  around  it,  the  manifest  designs  of  coast,"   or   the   northern   and   western 
Providence  are  unfulfilled,  and  the  para^  shores  of  Europe.    Its  soil  yields  freely 
mount  interests  of  the  world  lack  due  and  lavishly,  to  the  most  ordinary  cultiva- 
advancement     While  California  remains  tion,  an  immense  variety  of  the  neccsaa- 
in  possession  of  its  present  inhabitants,  ries  of  life  and  the  staples  of  commerce, 
and  under  control  of  its- present  govern-  No  portion  of  Europe  is  more  richly  en- 
ment,  there  is  no  hope  of  its  rej^eneration.  dowed  with  all  the  wealth  of  nature — 
This  will  demand  a  life,  an  impulse  of  the  **  dread  magnificence^' of  earth  and 
energy,  a  fiery  ambition,  of  which  no  heaven.     Yet  all  the«e  immense  advan- 
snark  can  ever  be  struck  from  the  soft  tages,  in  the  language  of  Forbes,  the 
^sluggishness  of  the  American  Spaniard.  English  traveler,  "  had  not  the  power  to 
"^ Attempts  have  been  occasionally  made  rouse  the  dormant  energies  of  the  Span- 
by  Mexico  to  colonize  the  province ;  but  iard.     It  appeared  as  if  these  extraordi- 
they  were  marked  by  the  most  perfect  nary  bounues  of  nature  had  the  effect 
ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the  enterprise  of  lulling  them  into  apathy.    The  coasts 
as  well  as  of  the  country,  and  ended  in  were  without  commerce  or  navigation ; 
bringing  misery  upon  the  emigrants,  and  and    a    deathlike    tranquillity    reigned 
loss  and  ridicule  upon  the  central  gov-  throughout  the  province.** 
emment.*     In  1836,  the  people  of  the        We  have  already  remarked  that  the 
movince  rebelled,  and    declared  Upper  inevitable  course  of  events — which,   in  *" 
California  independent  of  Mexico,  and  the  end,  will  always  be  seen  to  coincide 
expelled  the  Mexican  troops  and  officials  perfectly  with  the  highest  wisdom  and 
from  the  country.      But   according    to  expediency — which  is,  in  fact,  the  silent. 
Commander  Wilkes,  the  people  were  ex-  resistless  legislation  of  the  Oihnipotent 
died  to  this  by  the  acts  of  the  foreigners  Lawgiver — must,  ere  long,  place  Cali- 
resident  among  them ;  and  after  the  first  fomia   beneath  other  sovereignty  than 
temporary  ebullition  of   the   borrowed  that  which  now  benumbs  its  powers  and 
patnotism  thus  infused,  they  settled  back  stifles   and    stagnates    its    undeveloped 
uto  their  old  inaction,  varied  only  by  enerey.    And  not  only  is  this  result  in- 
sundry  extempore  adb  of  atrocious  vil-  evitsible,  but  if   the  considerations  we 
lany,  and  soon  returned  at  least  to  the  have  adduced  have  any  weight,  it  mast 
nominal  rule  of  the  Mexican  Republic,  be  regarded,  upon  every  principle  of  a 
They  have  not  the  character  requu^  to  wide   expediency,  as  highly  desirable, 
redeem  their  country  from  its  low  estate.  It  is  a  consummation  upon  which  every 
The  boundless  wealth  of  land  and  sea  reflecting  person  must  look  with   plea- 
which  has  been  lavished  upon  it,  must  sure  and  hope.    So  imperatively  is  this 
forever  remain  useless,  till  mental  and  conviction  forced  upon  the  mind  of  the 
moral  powers  are  found  to  use  it    For  most   disinterested    observers — even    of 
never  were  uttered,  by  poet  or  philoso-  those  whose  interests  and  feelings  are 
pher,  truer  words  than  those  noble  lines  most  hostile  to  the  course  the  matter 
of  Wordsworth —                                 •  seems  likely  to  take — that  a  Mexican 
"  Winds  blow,  and  waters  roll  correspondent    of    the    London    Times^ 
Strength  to  the  Brave,  and  Power  and  ^hile  urging  the  British  Government  to 
Deity  ;  obtain  possession  of  California,  in  order 

•  Forbet'.Ctlifornia,  p.  147. 
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topfcrent  its  fiaiiin^  into* the  hmnds  of  this  great  continent*  the  dispensation  of 

Ihe  Unitei  States,  employs  the  following  the  English  language  and  English  feelines 

terv  emphatic  lan^age  concerning  the  over  an  almost  boundless  territory.    We 

iwieral  result  to  which  we  have  alluded,  """^h  '"^  ^^""l^*  make  up  our  minds  to  this 

His  tetter  bears  date,  ^^"^*'  !"^  ^PP/  ^^^  '^  .^  ^°^ ,  ^^"^  J^^^ 

^^  •  mon  interests  of  humanity— unless  Great 

**  Mexico  Sept  29, 1845.  Britain  should   take  the  matter  directly 

.,    ,.  ,     '       ,.       ' ,       '  into  her  own  hands,  alarmed  at  the  erow- 

In  the  opinion  of  many,  the  existence,  ^       ^^„  ^^  ^j^^  United  States,  and  their 

a»ittti.^.of  Mexico,  is  hastening  to  ite  dominion  over  the  mining  districts  from 

ternuiution;  and.  as  far  as  I  can  see.  no  ^^^^^  ^^^  monetary  circulaUon    is  fur- 

|r«t  n»an  appears  who  is  equal  to  the  re-  nighed-when  it  is  accompUshed."      , 

feneration  of  the  republic.     The  Govern-  "^ 

»«il  is  powerless  even  in  the  capital ;  the         j.         .  ,  ^.     ^^^^^^  attributes 

(tpartmenU  barely  hold  on  the   central  ,   i  ne  wnier  oi  ims  pasMge  aimnuies 

Suie;  there  is  no  population  to  till  the  <Je8igns  to  the  United  States  which  are 

feat  soU  in  the  world ;  and  riches,  above  unsustained  by  any  evidence,  and  must 

nd  below  ground,  remain  unexplored,  for  therefore    pass    for    simple    assertions. 

»iat  of  intelligence  and  hands  to  work  Bat  he  declares,  very  emphatically,  that 

tbem.    If  England  will  not  interfere,  the  the  general  good  oi  humanity  demands 

AoomU' Mexico  is  sealed,  and  in  the  course  that  the  whole  of  Mexico  should  pass 

^  M,  tew  yezrs  it  mtist  be  incorporated  with  into  the  bands  of  some  foreign  power. 

the  United  StatcM.    The  Government  and  If  this  be  true  of  the  whole,  (and.  for 

prep  e  of  the  L  nited  Slates  entertain  no  ^^  purpose,  it  is  not  necessary  either  to 

»d  that  they  are  determined  no  Europe^  ^  ^^«  ^^  California;  and  ^O  one.  we 

pwer  rfiall  interfere  with  them  in  the  apprehend,  will   hesitate  to  admit  that 

■&:«  of  the  new  world.    By  aggression,  that  country  would  be  immensely  ad- 

iDDexaiion,  or  conquest,  they  are  resolved  vanced  in  wealth  and  power ;  that  a  new 

n  eotirin^  all  Mexico,  down  to  the  Isth-  field  for  civilization  and  all  the  arts  of 

Bfis, within  the  Union;  and,  come  what  Christian    life  would    be   opened;    and 

y «  ^*^  ^^  "••"'  soofter  or  later  be  that  "the    general  good  of   humanity 

•tccmplisked.     I  am  fully  aware  of  the  must  be  advanced"  by  the  occupation  o3f 

^w  to  which  the  monetary  circulation  that  country  by  another  than  the  Spanish 

flf  Europe  wiU  Im;  exposed,  when  the  sil-  j^^ 

S:^S:Vm^^tco^^^^^^  Tkis  point,  then,  being  conceded    it 

-presence    of   our    pemittiig   a  naval  '/^™r*  ^"^^  JW"^"^"^    '"  ^^    w^ 

|»w«,Lke  that  of  the  United  States,  to  *>*".^'    ^*»?"    California    pass.'      What 

become  the  richest  nation  in  the  world;  nation  of  the  earth  shall  succeed  to  Mex- 

^  I  cannot  help  admitting,  at  the  same  »co»  whenever  the  sovereignty  shall  pass 

t»*,  that  if  Great  Britain  will  not  inter-  from  her  grasp  ? 

fc«,  the  f^erural  good  of  humanity  must        There  are.  we  believe,  but  two  powers 

k  9d9amced  by  the  annexation  of  this  to  whom  the  design  of  acquiring  Cali- 

^■/ry  to  the  American    Union.    The  fornia  is  ever  ascribed.    One  of  these  is 

We  of  emi^aioa  will,  instead  of  flowing  Great  Britain;  the  other  is  the   United 

6r«tlj,  take  the  current  of  the  United  gtates.   The  German  ^/gemeinf  Z«mng, 

^bjt^even  millions  of  English.  Scotch        ^^^  months  since,  announced  the  estab- 

t^-^^L'  ^r  as^^tlK  tJ!i:  l-^-?t  by  Russia  of  a jp.  at  Bodega, 

lod  of  mUk  and  honey.    The  wretched  m  California,  and  Mcnbed  to  that  colos- 

**:na  race  most  give  way  before  the  in-  ^  power  of  the  North  the  intention  ot 

*a«f  a  white  population,  and  myriads  of  obtaining  a  foothold,  and  ultimately  ac- 

w^  BOW  untiUed,  will  teem  with  wealth  quiring  dominion,  in  that  extensive  pro- 

^  *baadaiioe.     The  climate  is  msignifi-  vince.     The  Zeitung  was  evidently  igno- 

"^^  ricept  on  the  coast,  and  in  particular  rant  of  the  facts  from  which  it  sought  to 

^.:a  fever  does  not  appear.      Every  draw  so  important  conclusions.    Bodega 

»  una  production  can  be  raised ;  and  I  ^^^as  first  established  by  the  Russian  Fur 

^uy  there  is  room  for  all  the  emigra-  Company,  in  1812,  with  the  permission 

-^ijtr»n  hje  ^urcd  in  a  quarter  of  a  ^|  ^j^^  ^^^^  Governor  of  Monterey,  to 

^n  irom  the  British  Isles.     The  next  ^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^j       ^^^^ 

P<:a  the  British  occupation  of  Mexico,  r^  ^y    .         ,     ,,    •  ^,„„„^j  .,««;i  ;i  „.,« 

» .'»  -corporation  with  the  United  SUtea.  *>«cf.     It  gradually  increased  until  it  sue- 

^*  *.U  find,  when  it  takes  place,  imme-  cessfully  resisted  the  atlempt—feeble  at 

di«<uloym«ot  of  our  poor,  a  consump-  the  best — of  the  Spanish  authorities  to 

<>•■  ^Biitab  nsmi&ctarw  spread  over  drive  it  away.    But  its  maintenance  be- 
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came  too  expensiye  for  the  parposes  of  its  lions  (100,009^)00)  of  teres  of  the 
establishment,  and,  in  1839,  it  was  trans-  lands  in  the  departments  of  California^ 
ferred,  with  all  its  property,  for  the  sum  Chihuahua.  New  Mexico,  Sonora,  and 
of  $30,000  to  Capt.  Suter,  an  American  Texas,  with  special  pwanty  to  said  con- 
emigrant,  who  hai  nearly  supreme  com-  J^jj^!!^^"  extinction  of 
mand  of  a  very  large  tract  of  land  upon  ^^  ^hkt  '  foreigners,  who,  in  virtue  of 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Sacramento.  At  1^^;,  ^^d  warrants  shall  come  to  esUbUsh 
the  tmie  of  the  visit  of  Commander  themselves  on  their  properties,  shall  ac- 
Wilkes,  the  guns  had  been  removed,  the  quire  from  that  date  the  title  of  colonist*, 
stock  transferred,  the  Russian  occupants,  and  shall  participate,  they  and  their  fami- 
a  few  hundreds  in  number,  scatterea,  and  lies,  in  all  the  privileges  which  the  laws 
the  post  was  entirely  and  forever  aban-  grant,  or  may  grant,  to  any  others  of  the 
doned.*  Russia,  then,  it  may  safely  be  •f^e  origin,  and  under  the  same  coodi- 
presumed,  has  no  design  of  obtaining  ^°J?f**  ^.  ,  /..,.,  %  .i. 
possession  of  any  portion  of  California.  J^^^l^'  ^^^''^^Alt'^  ^^mtf '  ''^"'f  \^'  **"* 

By  Great  BriteiS;  on  the  other  hand,  ^'  ^^^^  ^V?*  6^*^*  9i^*•1^•^'^•  '^^^♦^  7u' 

Mj>j  v*ic<n  vituuii,  vii  fcMc  v«.^.  M«  «,  nous  questions  of  detaili  in  regard  to  the 

such  a  purpose,  we  have  no  doubt,  has  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  l^„d  warr^ts. 

long  been    chenshed.     It  is  generally  n.  On  the  14th  of  September,  1837.  in 

known  that  as  long  ago  as  m  1837,  by  pursuance  of  a  previous  meeting  of  the 

an  arrangement  with  the  English  creditors  holders  of  Mexican  bonds,  it  was  agreed. 

of  the  Mexican  government,  lands  in  that  between  them  and  the  agents  of  the  Si exi- 

country,  to  the  amount  of  125,000,000  of  can  government,  to  accept  the  offer  of  the 

acres,  were  set  apart  for  the  payment  of  latter,  with  twelve  modifications  proposed. 

the  debts  which  Mexico  had  incurred  in  ^^  "^^'^^^  the  most  material  to  the  present 

England.     The  precise  terms  on  which  purpose  are  the  following,  namely  s 

this  mortMjre  wm  effected  are  more  clear-  ^'  ^^^^  (amonjj  other  thmKs).  instead  of 
inisniongage  was  eneciea  are  more  Clear-  ^^  converting  one-half  of  the  old 
y  and  succinctly  stated  m  the  following  ^^„^  -^^^  ^^^  ^^nts,  for  that  half 
letter  from  the  Hon.  Mr.  Cushmg  to  the  gh^U  be  issued  deferred  bonds,  •  which 
wnter  of  this  sketch,  than  elsewhere  deferred  bonds  shall  be  at  all  times  receiv- 
within  our  knowledge.  The  letter  has  able  in  payment  of  vacant  lands  in  the  do- 
already  been  published  in  the  Courier  and  partments  of  Texas,  Chihuahua,  New  Mex> 
Enquirer,  from  the  columns  of  which  ico  and  Ca/t/omia,  at  the  choice  of  the 
journal  we  copy  it :  purchaser,  at  the  rate  of  four  acres  for  each 

pound  sterling.' 

"jyietobwyport,  2ith  October^  1S45.  4.  That  the  deferred  bonds  shall  conUin 

**  Dear  Sir  : — I  have  before  me  sundry  a  clause  stipulating  that    *  the  Mexican 

documents,  which  appertain  to  the  subject  government,  when  thereto  required,  shall 

of  your  inquiry  as  to  the  interest  of  the  grant  to  the  bearer  of  the  said  bond  full 

British  holders  of  Mexican  bonds  in  the  right  of  property  and  complete  possession 

territory  of  California.  in  the  number  of  acres  of  land  correspond- 

I.  By  decree  of  the  President  ad  inte-  ing  to  the  amount  of  said  bond,  with  the 

rim  of  the  Mexican  Republic,  issued  April  accruing  interest  thereon,  at  the  rate  of 

12th,  1837,  under  the  authority  of  an  Act  four  acres  of  land  for  each  pound  sterling. 

of  Congress  of  the  4th  of  the  same  month,  of  which  full  and   complete  possession 

it  is  declared—  shall  be  given,  by  the  competent  authori- 

1.  That  the  entire  foreign  debt  of  the  ties,  on  the  presentation  of  said  deferred 
Republic  may,  if  the  public  creditors  see  bond.' 

fit,  be  consolidated  through  the  agency  of  7.  That   the  Mexican    government,  in 

Mesirs.  Lizardi  &  Co.,  and  of  the  Mexican  addition  to  the  general  hypothecation  of 

Minister  in  London.  100,000,000  of  acres,  contained  in  the  7th 

2.  That  the  existing  bonds  may  be  ex-  article  of  the  decree,  '  shall  specially  set 
changed,  one  half  for  new  bonds  of  such  apart  *  *  twenty- five  millions  of  acres 
consolidated  fund,  *  and  the  other  half  in  of  government  lands  in  the  departments 
land  warrants  on  the  vacant  lands  in  the  having  the  nearest  communication  with 
departments  of  Texas,  Chihuahua,  Sonora,  the  Atlantic,  and  which  may  appear  best 
and  California,  zt  the  rate  of  four  acres  suited  for'' colonization  from  abroad;  the 
for  each  pound  sterling.*  said  lands  to  be  specifically  and    excln* 

7.   That   '  for  further  security  in   the  sively  held  open  for  the  location  of  de- 

payment  of  the  principal  and  interest  of  ferred  bonds.' 

the  national  consolidated  fund,  the  Mexi-  14.  That  bonds  of  the  first  class  may  mn 

can  government  specially  hypothecates,  in  until  the  year  1866,  and  those  of  the 

the  name  of  the  nation,  one  hundred  mil-  ond  class  until  the  year  1876. 

*  See  Narrative  of  Exploring  Expedition,  Vol.  y..  p.  178,  ei  sef. 
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The  oCfaar  uticlM  «re  noc  ptrticnkriy  thoold  hare  a  9ori  nf  soTBRSiovTr  over 

isMtiDt  to  tb«  •obfect  of  inquiry.  tht  territory,  §omewhat  m  the  mank kb, 

IIL  On  the  lit  of  June,  1839,  an  act  of  thx  East  India  Compaht." 

~paa«d   by    the  Mexican  Congre-,  This  is,  certainly,  a  most  pregnant  in- 

V*^             4U     V                      *      J  timation — one  which  will  not  be  deemed 

wi\hfl^^SSSA^^t[^x1crS^o^^^^^  unwo^hy  of  notice  by  any  who  ^nder. 

l«h  of  Septeml)cr,  1S37.  «^<*  ^\^  ^8«0)T.  organization  and  cba- 

i  Grants  oq«  year  for  the  proposed  con-  ^^^^  ©f  that  eigantic  engine  of  British 

wnioa  of  the  foreif^i  debt  power  to  which  the  company  in  Caliior* 

4.  Reqvirce  the  ExecutiTe  to  take  heed  nia  is  to  be  assimilated.     Its  origin  was 

tkac  <  m9  ImmdM  om  the  frontier  shall  be  far  more  humble  than  that  soffgested  for 

grmmud  f  tk»  9utyectM  of  the  border  this  new  establishment    It  began  aim* 

States,  in  the  erent  of  any  bonds  falling  ply  as  a  partnership  of  merchants.    In 

iato  their  handa,  which  they  may  be  de-  the  early  part  of  ite  career  it  considered 

■rm  of  exchanging  for  lands/ &C.  i^if  me^    ^  trader  in  the  territories  of 

-L^"^'?mli^^L'^  o^^^^  *  ^^«^  Voie^^e,    It  looked  closely 

l«^conSJSaiioD  on  one  point; they  »^««^|««    own  pecuniary  interjjrt.  and 

therefore,  to  be  located  at  acme  dii  sooght  commercial  influence  and  the  pow- 

firom  each  other,  and  as  near  to  our  »  of  wealth,  but  did  not  dream  of  poliUcal 

as  i9ay  be  convenient'  projects,  or  renture,  in  any  way,  to  in- 

IV.  On  the  29th  of  July,  1839,  there  tei^re    with    the    independent    States, 

wm  isBoed  fa^  the  President  ad  interim  of  among  whom  it  had  become  a  commercial 

Ae  Mexican  Republic,  (SanU  Anna,)  an  resident     Soon,  however,  its  conception 

— *—  in  Coaacil,  of  twenty-four  articles,  of  iU  position  began  to  change.  Politi<^ 

relate,  in  detail,  the  i«»'je  of  the  ambition  obtained  control  of  it,  and  soon 

hoods,  aad  especially  thoee  of  the  first  y,^^^^  jj,  informing  and  shaping  spirit 

^  for  which  a  certain  portion  of  the  ^^  ^                     »               jJi^^j/and 

«—«o«n- house     revenues   were     specially  «"•»  ^«»  «^*  *"    i_!-T  *^  .    '.  ,  j 

pitted;  but  this  order  in  CouuJTdo^  the  unbounded,  unrelated,  unpnnapled 

M  ii*terially  aflect  the  present  object.  t^«t  for  pld,  soon  drove  its  devoteefr-- 

Please  to  observe  that  the  hypothecation  removed  from  the  restraints  of  law  and 

«f  irkt/^io,ooo  of  acres  of  land  in  Cali-  the  fear  of  responsibility — into  deeds  of 

fonua,  Texas,    Chihuahua,  New  Mexico  stupendous  guilt     For  a  stipulated  sum 

wmd  *soDorm«  is  permanent  until  the  whole  of  money,  the  company  engaged  to  ex* 

4i^  be  pajd,  and  the  rieht  of  locating  the  tirpate  an  innocent  and  independent  na- 

Merrcd   hoods  in  California,  Texas,  Chi-  tion— the  Rohillas.     English  troops  were 

faMboa  and  New  MexK»,  also  conbnues  ^^^  ^^^^  fi^at  for  pay  and  then  from 

r:;t^  tSTbo^;:^:  \^u?f  ^^Ty!'^'^'^  policy^roughout  the  magnificent  pre 

'■■  '    '        "«"">"••      Q   Q^^^^n  Tince  of  Oude;  and  but  a  short  tune 

elapsed  before  the  revenues  of  all  the 

Thi.  mortgage,  of  couree.  confers  no  •^.J^'SL^"""^"^" v"?"  k""*."  ^^*^' 

,«iit  of  torwmtj  over  the  mortgaged  •wnwtwhon  of  Bnlish  subjects.    Thus, 

Si.    But  from  fee  day  of  its  date,  nwly  »  »?«  '«7  «*«"  language  of  the  London 

t»  y«i»  since,  to  the  present  time,  it  hi,  '*««»•  *•»« y  "  ^>^^  htmhly,  as  mer- 

Seen  made  the  pmnt  d"™  for  projects  of  «•»»? V  •»<•  traders-they  ended  proudly. 

«.|on.z*tion.   «qui.ii2Sn    and  final  do-  ^  k*"*"  *??    conqueror. »     Availing 

■laioo  over  California.    ThiJs.  an  Eng-  Jtself.gradnally  of  the  weakness  and  in- 

lA    work   on   California— that  of  ib.  ?™»*  dissensions  and  generous  confi- 

F  "be*— published  in  1839.  and  written  ?*■**  <>'  *•»*  A*l*»'f  powers,  it  "  began 

K  aboat  the  time  when  the  arrangement  "» <»«nmerce  and  closed  in  empire,    and 

aoured   abore  was  concluded,  rimarks  beoune.  what  by  Roman  justce  and  rea- 

tei  -  there  have  been  some  thoughts  of  "O"  *^  ^^  ^?n«^  impossible.  «*ndm 

■opwin*  to  the  Mexican  government  ntgofaioremetdommum-otmBvnua 

STtXald  endeavor  to  cancel  the  ^in  more  pointed  phfa»e.  a"  State  m 

Iee!.U>   debt  which  now  exceeds  fifty  *"P>»*  "'  "  merchant"    Thus  it  had 

fcloM  of  doUars.  fry  a  transfer  of  Call  P»?"  .*»  P**  ^"'l  <»  •"H."''  *»"?•  ^ 

f>r,u,  to  tfu  creditor'."    And  in  pursuing  """"torn  a  force,  to  hoist  a  flag,  to  keep 

Xm  «ggestion.  the  author  says :  '«^„«"',  Ro^'"*  temtory-l^ianterf. 

^**  originally,  for  pnrpoees  of  trade,  but 

*  U  CaUfonia  was  ceded  for  the  EngUi-h  equally  available  for  purposes  of  empire. 

Ike  cralitan  micfat  be  formed  into  a  Thus  it  has  gone  on.  extending  its  pos- 

>T,  with  the  SUference  Ibat  they  sessions  over  kingdom  after  kingdom. 
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seizini^  one  throne  after  another,  until  it  they  are — no  matter  by  what  perjaries,  by 

has  become  sovereipcn  of  nearly  the  whole  what  treasons,  by  what  assassinations, 

of  Central  Asia,  and  is  daily  meditating  what  secret  or  open  crime  they  may  have 

the  vultare^s  descent  upon  the  small  re-  been  achieved,  are  marked  u]K)n  the  map 

mainder.     The  Punjaub  has,  thus  far,  as  British  possessions.    And  Great  Bn- 

been  exempt  from  its  interference;  but  tain  may  most  righteously  be  arralj^ed 

the  Calcutta  Enaiishman,  of  a  very  re-  before  the  world,  in  place  of  him  against 

cent  date,  heads  an  article  with  the  omi-  whom,  as  the  head  of  this  vast,  irrespon- 

nous  words,  <*  Every  appearance  of  a  sible  and  despotic  power,  Burke  thun- 

Punjaub  war,"  and  goes  on  to  exhibit  the  dered  his  terrible  denunciations,  when  be 

'*  extreme  disorder  **  prevailing  in  that  said,  **  We  charge  this  offender  with  no 

country,  and  to  speak  of  the  **  probabilitv  crimes  that  have  not  arisen  from  pa.ssions 

that  British  intervention  cannot  be  much  which  it  is  criminal  to  harbor ;  with  no 

longer  delayed."  Scinde  was  seized  upon  offences  that  have  not  their  root  in'  ava- 

even  in  impatient  advance  of  what  Black-  rice,  rapacity,  pride,  insolence,  ferocity, 

wood  calls  the  *'  principU  of  unavoidable  treachery,  cruelty,  malignity  of  temper ; 

expaniion.**  *  in  short,  in  nothing  that  does  not  argue 

The  London  7Vme«  proclaims  that  con-  a  total  extinction  oi  all  moral  principle, 

quest  must  go  on  in  Asia  until  the  **  na-  that    does   not    manifest  an  inveterate 

tnral  limits  of  empire**  are  reached ;  and  blackness  of  heart,  died  in  grain  with 

the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review  has  pro-  malice,  vitiated,  corrupted,  ^grened  to 

claimed  that  <*  to  Grreat  Britain,  as  to  a  the  very  core."    And  this  is  the  model 

conquering  and  civilized  caste,  the  gov-  upon  which  is  to  be  formed  the  projected 

emment  of  all  India  belongs,  not    so  British  Company  in  California!      This 

much  through  any  paltry  right  derivable  Western  Continent  is  to  be  the  theatre 

from  custom,  or  originating  in  popular  on  which  these  scenes  are  to  be  reen- 

notions,  us  from  that  sacred  right  impart-  acted  ! 

ed  by  Providence  to  intellect  and  justice^        Nor  is  the  suggestion  we  have  cited 

to  rule  over  violence  and  ignorance.**^  our  sole  or  chief  authority,  for  suspecting 

And  this  career  of  conquest,  which  has  the  British  Government  of  projects    ot 

been  continued  without  interruption  and  dominion  in  this  portion  of  the  North 

with  increasing  vij^or  down  to  the  present  American  Continent.    There  has  sprung 

time,  and  which  is  still  advancing  with  up  of  late  a  veiy  general  demand  from 

strides  worthy  of  its  gigantic  power  and  all  sides  of  the  British  press,  for    the 

stupendous  purpose,    has    beyond    all  prompt  accomplishment  of  these  designs, 

doubt  involved  more  perfidy  and  corrup-  The   Foreign  Quarterly  Review   closes 

tion,   more  robbery  and  murder,  more  some  speculations  ui>on  the  probable  des- 

butchery  and  blood,  more  crime  and  out-  tiny  ofCalifornia,  with  the  remark  that 

rage  of  every  grade  and  every  hue,  than  *'  an  active  minister,  who  had  a  forecast 

the  most  ruthless  deeds  of  Roman  ambi-  of  the  future,  might  secure  it  as  an  a.p- 

tion,  or,  indeed,  than  can  be  matched  in  pendage  to  Oregon,  our  unquestionable 

the  history  of  any  single  power,  of  an-  right  to  which  is  too  clear  to  be  surren- 

cient  or  of  modern    times.     The  East  dered.     The    Mexicans,*'    it   is    added, 

India  Company  has  always  been   one  *'  would  not  be  sorry  to  part  with  it  to  ns 

of    those    convenient    and    super-ser-  upon  fair  terms."    The  urgent  recoxn- 

vieeable  agents  whose  transactions  the  mendations  of  the  Mexican  correspond* 

sovereign  power  of  Great  Britain  could  ent  of  the  London  Times,  we  have  al- 

avow  or  disavow  at  its  sovereign  pleasure,  ready  quoted ;  and  we  have  now  to  ofier. 

But  now  it  has  come  to  be  universally  from  the  same  source,  this  explicit  and, 

recognized  as  simply  Great  Britain  in  beyond  all  doubt,  authentic  announce. 

Asia.    Its  arm  is  that  of  Britain.    British  ment  of  a  fact  which  our  previous  cita* 

ambition  is  the  life  that  throbs  through  tions  must  have  shown  to  be  probable, 

all  its  giant  frame.     British  troops  are  its  In  his  letter,  dated  September  29,  1845, 

instruments.    The  British  seal  has  been  after  speaking  of  the  arrangement  in  pro- 

afllted  even  to  its  most  atrocious  deeds ;  gress  between  the  governments  of  Mexi- 

the  avails  of  its  robberies  have  swollen  co  and  the  United  States,  on  the  question 

the  vast  tide  of  British  wealth ;  its  con-  of  boundary,  this  writer  says : 
quests— bloody,  ruthless,  unprincipled  as        «•  The  question  of  frontier  will  also   be 

•  Blackwood's  Magazine,  No.  338,  p.  273. 
I  F.  Q.  Rev.  Jan.  1844,  p.  271. 
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cmbamiMog  on  the  Pacific  coast,  aod  in-  meat  of  the  fairest  of  her  possesi^ions, 

ttrftrt  wiik  the  negotiation  now  going  should  now,  so  soon  after  the  obnoxious 

09  between  Ute  BritiMh  and  Mexican  gov-  deed  is  finally  and  fully  accomplished, 

<r»»«t»  /#r  the  adoption  of  a  frontier  manifest  even  an  intemperate  eagerness 

fcralM,  NcccnART  to  Britwh  inter-  ^  resume  with  us  friendly  relations,  aiid 

*"*'  to  negotiate  for  a  boundary  upon  so  lib- 

Whh  this  eridence  before  ««.  it  is  im-  'fa"  »  l"^'  >»  <^\  «  «i<>  to  »»^e  P»; 

., ,          .  'u";"!*  irc  wic  no,      ■=>     •  posed.    We  fear  these  measures  are  but 

jBssbte.  or  at  le«M  unw.se.  to  donbt  that  STfair-seeming  dictates  of  a  "  necessity 

feat  Bntain  .s  stnyme  to  eecnre  from  ^j           ,  ^^   ?   y.       ^        ^,^^j    „'. 

Mei«)  WTereignty  in  California,  abso-  ,;  J^  ^„  ^,,^  ^^^^  ^^    ^^^^  „f 

hte  .t  may  be.  or  perhaps  "somewhat  „„  squadron,  and  her  Texkn  fronUer 

a  the  iBaaDer  of  the  East  India  Compa-  f,^^'^^  ^^^^^^^  ^j  ^„^  ^^p,     ^.^ey 

*^~            .        „..            . „  have  averted,  or  at  least  deferred,  a  blow 

The    next    question    natarally   sng-  •       ^^^   ^   ^^  f      j  i,  j^  ^^. 

psled  leliUes  to  the  probability  of  her  Jf^  j^  j„,„         ,^     ,^i^y  „f   ^^j^^ 

9iic^     This  must  b«  8'niply  a  mat-  and    have    released    her   from 

W  optnioo      It  would  be  useless  to  {j;  ^^  necessity  of  engaging,  single- 

.biguise  our  fear  that,  so  far  «»  Mexico  ^^^  jhe  powei  of  the  iTniild  States. 

M  cooeeroed.  she  may  accomplish  her  qj        ^^  ^  ^     1^  ^^  ^^^t  has  re- 

pwpose.     We  have  less  confidence  than  ^^^      been     predicted    in    Europe. 

^Tm    J"':'"      *  K«x>fa'lhofthe  fh^  French  JottrJw/  d«  ZWofa  has  ie- 

in«<flv  disposition  toM^rds  'he  Govern.  ^^  ^j^^  „  ^j^^            ^g,   of  M^ji^o 

meat  and  people  of  the  United  States,  .„„„,j  ^^  ^  ^jj^  step  towards  the  en- 

•'!*.***^'*'  "  '^^-       /  x'       ■      t  slavement  of  the  woild  by  the  United 

enaced.     Our  acquisition  of  Texas  is  yet  g,^,       ^j  ^  ,        ^^  ^^^ij^^  by  the 

too  reeeat— our  port  towards  Mexico  has  Mexicans  at  Ms  Lment  would  lead  the 

be«tooc«>minanding-oureiacftonshave  ^  this  subjection."    The  London 

W«  »o  ngorous,  for  the  wound  they  m-  y,^  ^^^^^^  t^'^t  Mexico  has  hal  the 

Sctfd  upon  th«  sensitive  and  resentful  ■^    ^^          ^^^  ,ba,  ,  aeclaiat.on  of 

"**  lfJ^!/*"^""^.''*?i''*i-  -^« »<'".*-  wir  would  CTable  the  United  Stales  to 

»«  klarts  of  our  mutually  defiant  armies  ^-^^           ^^  ,^,^„  tb,  Mexican  terri- 

■^  even  yet  be  echoing  among  the  ^^        t^^^  ^j^^^  ^^^^  doubtless  en- 

mbes  between  Metamoras  and  AranMs  ^^^^           ^^^  Mexican  administraUon 

tay.  nor  can  the  proclamations  of  the  by  the  representatives  of  both  France  and 

Mexican  powers,  so  (<^^^  Britain  :  and  the  result  has  been 

"HoRihly  atofliMl  with  epithets  of  war,"  that  all  thought  of  immediate  war  has 

have  vet  wholly  pa8«>d  from  their  recol-  P^  """T    *?T*''?w'  %  "Tr'I*"" 

Vrtioi.     Tbeir^sSSiip.  we  are  well  K^""  "*'  ""Z"**  .,^"»?  ^f.  ^."'"" 

™™  „ „_..i.  ™;.k/.i.»  „~.  ""  ">e  cession  of  California,  and  is  "  now 

:    '    ^^        "^  and  the  British  power  to  be  planted  in 

^^  "**  the  Bay  and  around  the   tributary  wa- 

**  be-lee*d  tod  calra'd  ters  of  San  Francisco ;  will  not  the  Euro- 

By  daoK^oos  creditors,**  pean  powers  be  then  in  a  condition  to 

4^  attempt  to  reduce  to  practice  the  theory 

of  M.  GuizoT,  that  "  the  integrity  of  ex- 

-  Thoagb  they  do  bate  us  as  they  do  hell  isting  powers  in  America  must  be  main- 

pains,  tained  ?**    "  Between   the    autocracy  of 

Tec  Urt- oecejsity  of  present  life,  Russia  on  the  East,  and  the  democracy  of 

-n^ymxat  show  out  a  flag  and  sign  of  America,  aggrandized  by  the  conquest  of 

v&^jT.t.'  i^A^M^  jk»#  w<r«  »»  Mexico,  on  the  West,"  says  the  Journal 

WUeh  «,  tmdeed,  hut  stgn,  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^.^^  p^p^^  ^^  ^^^  P^  ^^^^ 

It  weflM  to  OS  improbable  that  a  ^ov-  government,  "  Europe  may  find  herself 

f^aenl  marked  and  swayed  by  Mexican  more  compressed  than  she  may  one  day 

t«Bfcr,  which  persisted  against  the  ad-  think  consistent  with  her  independeme  and 

T  ex  vii  example  of  the  leading  nations  dignity.'*    It  cannot  be  disguised  that  ap- 

ol  t^  ^LTih,  in  refusing  to  recognize  the  prehensions  of  the  future  power  of  the 


of  Texas,  for  a  lon^  series  American  people  are  arousing  the  fears, 

of  ytan  of  enlbrccd  inaction,  which  has,  and  influencing  the  policy  of  the  princi- 

Um  fnt  to   last,  charged    upon   the  pal  nations   of   Europe.    The    leading 

Uarted  Sutes  the  robbery  and  despoil-  journal  of  Great  Britain  but  a  few  ^^avs 
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flinoe,  declared,  that  *<  no  European  poll-  has  most  power*  opon  land  and  sea, 

tician  can  look  forward  to  the  power  of  must  have  oyer  erery  other,  and  over  all 

the  United  States,  within  the  present  cen-  others,  advantages,  the  weight  of  which 

tnry,  bat  with  the  most  appalling  pros-  no  distance  from  them  can  ever  seriousdy 

pects/*  And  so  the  Paris /^e6a/«  remarks,  impair.     Supremacy  of  this  kind  1od| 

that  "  for  the  political  balance  of  the  enjoyed  will    never  be  readily  yielded ; 

world,  the  conquest  of  Mexico  by  the  nor  can  any  prospect,  however  remote, 

United  States  may  create  eventual  dan-  that  it  will  be  snatched  away  by  some 

gers,  which,  although  distant,  it  may  not  vigorous  and  Rowing  competitor,  fail  to 

be  superfluous  to  f^uard  against,**    And  be  met  with  discontent  which  may  ripea 

80  again,  upon  another  occasion,  the  into  scowling  defiance  and  open  hostility. 

same  official  journal  employed  this  still  These  con^derations,  and  others  which 

more  emphatic  language :  must  readily  occur  to  every  one  upon 

**  A  cry  of  war  between  America  and  slight  reflection,  must  remove  or  at  least 

Mexico  has  been  raised :  although  it  is  modify  the  incredulity  with  which  the 

net  believed  that  the  threats  wiU  be  fol-  chance  of  European  intervention  for  the 

lowed  by  acts,  yet  it  would  be  well  for  purpose,   whether  avowed   or    not,  of 

us  to  be  prepared  for  anything.    North  checking  and  fixing  limits  to  the  growth 

America  presents  her  ambitious  plans  for  of  American  power,  is  very  naturally 

eonquering  all  the  American  continent,  received. 

She  began  by  the  annexation  of  Te3Uis,  by        But   there   are   other   consideration 

which  she  divides  Mexico,  and  a  war  which  may  tend  still  farther  to  render 

will  give  her  a  welcome  pretence  for  pos-  probable  such  intervention.    Between  the 

sessing  herself  of  all  Mexico.    Soon  the  poUtioal  institutions  of  the  ^reai  Earo- 

smaller  states  will  follow,  and  the  Isthmus  pean  states  and  those  of  this  country, 

of  Panama  fall  into  the  hands  of  North  there  is  a  radical  and  a  vital  difierence— 

America.    Europe  shmtld  not  tolerate  this,  a  difference  which  cannot  fail  to  ripen 

HOR   suFTER   NoRTH    AMERICA  TO   IN-  iuto  hostility  whciiever  the  two  systems 


America,  and  sufier  from  their  oppres-  have  assumed,  as  the  foundation  of  ha* 

mon."                                                 *  man  society,  the  doctrine  of  inalienable 

It  seems  well  nigh  incredible  that  any  allegiance.    Our  doctrine  is  founded  upon 

or   all    the    European    powers  should  the  principle  of  inalienable  ngA/.***  Tbii 

seriously  resolve  upon  measures  to  pre-  is  a  difierence  which  has  become  irrecon- 

vent  and  check  the  growth,  in  power  and  cilable.     It  exists  as  an  impassable  gnll 

influence,  of  the  United  States.    To  the  between  the  family  of  sovereigns  and  the 

easual  observer  we  seem  to  be  so  far  re-  great  body  of  the  people.     It  can  never 

moved  from  them,  the  ocean  that  rolls  be-  be  broken  down,  and  can  only  disappear 

tween  us  seems  so  broad,  as  to  stifle  and  when  kings  shall  become  perfect  and 

destroy  that  envy  and  jealousy  which,  undisputed  despots,  or  when  they  shall 

under  other  circumstances,  might  ripen  cease  to  wear  their  crowns.    The  sov- 

into  displeasure  and  end  in  open  and  ef-  ereigns  of  Europe,  by  their  frequent  inter- 

fective  hostility.      But  farther  reflection,  marriages,  by  their  position  which  elevates 

we  apprehend,  will  weaken  the  force  of  them  above  all  other  society,  and  espe- 

these  considerations.    The  affiiirs  of  the  cialiy  by  this  identity  of  interest  and  of 

whole  world  are,  in  many  very  import-  safety  against  the  encroachments  of  the 

ant  respects,  linked  and  even  fusea  to-  republican  spirit,  are  more  closely  knit 

rether.      Conunerce,  which  has  come  to  together,  and  animated  by  a   stronger 

be  the  ruling  power  upon  this  globe,  «pn7  rfu  corp«  than  any  other  body  in  the 

makes  its  home  upon  the  broad  sea  that  world.    It  must  therefore  be  expected 

knows  no    bounty — its   familiar  paths  that  they  will  make  common  cause  against 

are  upon  the  world's  great  highway^ ;  their  common  enemy,  wherever  he  may 

and  it  knows  comparatively  little,  in  its  have  his  seat,  whenever  he  shall  threaten 

highest  and  most  far-reaching  relations,  to  disturb  their  peace,  and  from  what- 

of  those  national  limits  which  divide,  and  ever  quarter,  or  in  whatever  shape,  his 

therefore  weaken,  the  aggregate  of  human  aggressive  movements  may  come.    For 

power.    That  nation  of  the  earth  which  the  last  three  hundred  years  the  progrew 

*  Hon.  J.  Q.  Adams,  Secretary  of  State,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Anderson,  U.  S.  Minister 
Colombia,  dated  27th  May,  1823. 
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of  lepaUkaii  principleA  has  been  vnin-  ism,  which,  as  we  have  said,  is  simply 

Wnpkd.    In  the  sixteenth  century —  the  instinct  of  self-pieservatioD,  naturally 

tke  an  of  Elizabeth — the  defeat  of  Philip  acquires  strength  from  the  magnitude  and 

n.(ifdpsij)»tbe  head  of  the  Catholic  worlcl,  pressure  of  the  danger  to  be  incurred. 

kjr  the  atiie  destnictioD  of  the  immense  When,  therefore,  we  reflect  upon   the 

madi  be  had  despatched  against  £ng-  most  wonderful  advancement  of  this,  our 

kai  C0tai)lished  the  indepeodence  of  the  republic,  in  wealth,  population,  territory, 

Dtid  commonwealth  so  renowned,  under  and  all  the  elements  of  national  great- 

ikiuKof  the  Repoblic  of  the  United  ness   and    power;   upon   the   spectacle 

fMocet.    The  serenteenth  century  be-  which  we  present  to  the  world,  of  eigh- 

hiM  the  execution  of  an  English  xing,  teen  millions  of  people,  active,  intelligent 

aad  die  establishment  of  a  commonwealm  and  happy,  enjoying  all  the  protection 

Qt  tbe  ruins  of  the  throne,  under  the  and  feeling  none  of  the  burdens  of  gov- 

Protectottle  of  Cromwell.     Our   own  emment,  dwelling  in  peace  and  in  plenty, 

JwoiitJoii,  and  the  bloody  scenes  which  made  conscious  of  law  only  by  the  im« 

ukmUd  the  overthrow   of  royalty  in  munities  and  blessings  it  bestows,  hear- 

Fmwe,  rendered  the  eighteenth  forever  ing  of  no  tithe  or  tax-gatherer,  holding 

lUsttioQs.    Already  baa  the  nineteenth  their  rights  and  possessions  at  the  caprice 

kcta  Barked  by  the  tiiiimph  of  popular  of  no  lord  or  petty  tyrant,  but  under  the 

fomtt  in  Spain,  Belgium,  Norway,  and  sanction  of  the  commonwealth  of  which 

•erail  other  nations  of  Europe,  over  they  are  constituent  members,  and  enjoy- 

IRTions  and  still  recent  despotism ;  and  ing  ail  the  blessings  of  a  well-ordered 

iov  the  growth  of  a  g^mtic,  over-  State,  with  what  Milton  calls  "  the  ut- 

■bibwing  Republic  on  the  Western  Con-  most  bound  of  civil  liberty  that  wise  men 

tEMit,  teems  likely  to  affix  the  seal  of  look  for;"t  when  we   look    upon  the 

^Mf  and  death  to  the  startled  and  half-  gigantic  fabric  of  power  which  is  thus 

frMiHiiML  monarchieg  of   the    Eastern  shooting   upward,  with    a   rapidity  to 

vffll    The  impidly  approaching  con-  which  history  a^rds  no  parallel,  towards 

liiiliua  of  this  great  and  universal  an  overshadowing  influence  which  must 

te^ncy  has  only  one  aspect — that  of  make  itself  felt  by  land  and  sea,  and  in 

iev-aad  hoUs  out  but  one  result — that  all  the  departments    of   human  action 

oi  itier  downfall  and  ortinction — to  the  among  the  nations  of  the  earth ;  and 

«W)le  £uiily  of  European  sovereigns,  when  we  remember  that  the  resources  of 

To  Ike  wocid  at  large,  to  the  millions  of  modern  i>ractical  science  and  art  have 

*  iihabitajBts  and  the  general  interests  made  it  impossible  to  prevent  this  un* 

i  bnaaity,  reason  may  urge  that  it  is  bounded   and    stupendous   achievement 

mtfj,  iancasurably   beneficial.     But  from  being  a  cynosure  to   the  whole 

tact  caa  never  so  rc^^ard  it ;  or,  if  they  world ;  that  the  people  of  Europe  must 

to,  ihey  wiU  never  act  upon  this  convic-  and  do  turn  painfully  under  the  yoke 

itt.  their  intereats,  theu*  personal  pros-  which  their  kings  and  kingly  govem- 

?entyaad  power,  Uieir  existence  even,  ments  have  laid  upon  their  necks,  and 

i/(  menaced  and  threatened  with  destruc-  gaze  upon  the  contrast  with  their  own 

•«a  by  this    tendency;  and  they  do,  condition    which    we    present,    it    can 

^eeibre.  but  obey  the  universal  instinct  scarcely  seem  matter  longer  for  surprise 

•I  leif- preservation  when  they  combine  that  the  London  Times  should  deem  the 

'teiorces  and  unite  their  counsels  and  probable   power  of   the  United  States 

^  power,  to  resist  and  defeat,  and  turn  within  the  present  century  an  "  appalling 

^  in  its  channel   this  rapid,  often  prospect,**  or  that  the  official  organ  of  the 

imthnoos,  and  sometimes  crimson  tide  French  monarchy  should  proclaim  that 

•^popabr  ambition.     Hence,  as  a  British  Europe  must  not  tolxratk  tJiis  rapid 

vnfer  has  remarked,  "among  all  their  grouith,  nor  '*  suffer  North  Amxrica 

astml  jealousies,  sovereigns  have  al-  further  to  increase  !*' 

•m  had  a  strong  fellow  feeling  for  a  The  existence  of  this  feeling  among 

ba^  Qfsainat  a  pnfU  f**  and  n^riy  all  the  sovereigns  of   Europe  towards  this 

^  ndcrveotiotts  of  European  powers  in  country,  cannot  be  cloaked  by  honied 

Ic  9§un  of  other  nations  of  modern  diplomatic  assurances  of   distinguished 

i^ma,  ^ve  b^m  made  in  support  of  consideration,  nor  disproved  by  angry  or 

^n^apinat  the  pecmie,  or  in  someway  contemptuous  denial.    We  look  upon  it 

(■vatbeoefit  of  tne  kindly  power.  as  a  fact — a  ^*  fixed  fad"  which  must 

Ui  lading  of  hostihty  to  republican-  have  weight  in  any  speculations,  that 

*  Ednbufgh  Review.        f  Speech  for  the  liberty  of  unlicensed  printing. 
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claim  to  be  intelligent,  concerning  our  could  be  as  readily  defended  a 

present  and  future  foreign  relations.    We  the  combined  fleets  of  all  the  i 

have  introduced  it  here  for  the  purpose  ers  of  Europe  might  moor  m 

of  saying  that  Mexico  cannot  be  ignorant  It  lies  director  in  the  track  of 

of  its  existence,  and  that,  in  our  judg-  between  Asia  and  America,  a 

ment,  she  intends,  with  more  of  wisdom  the  best,  the  safest  and  mo- 

than  we  have  given  her  credit  for,  to  harbor  on  the  Western  Coj 

make  it  serviceable  in  »•  feeding  fat  the  Western  Continent, 

grudge"  she  bears  us.     She  cannot  lack  With  this  port  for  her  n? 

the  sagacity  to  perceive  that,  with  Great  Great  Britain  would  indeed  U 

Britain  ■  firmly  fixed  in  California,  she  or  the  Seas, 

could  not  engage  in  war  with  the  United  „            .  ^       j      ,.  .  ^ 

States  without  a  certainty,  or,  at  the  least,  ''"^  ^°^  *  ^'^^  ^"*  ^""^  ^ 

a  very  strong  probability  of  having  Great  An  armed  squadron,  sailing 

Britain  for  an  active  ally.      This  is  an  &  single  blow  could  sink    i 

object  worthy  her  endeavor.     It  is  one  American  property,  seize  up 

likely,  we  fear,  to  be  attained  through  thousands  of  our  citizens,  * 

the  "  negotiation  now  tn  progress  for  the  commerce,  and  drive  our  fla 

adoDtion  of  a  frontier  parallel,"  on  her  Pacific  Seas.     With   Califorr 

northern  border,  deemed,  by  Great  Britain,  part  of  our  dominions.  Canad 

"  necessary  to  -British  interests.**    Should  northern  frontier,  Halifax  o 

it  prove  successful,  our  government,  we  our  northeastern  coast,  a  poi 

fear,  will  find  reason  to  regret  its  forbear-  West  India  Islands  whence  i 

ance  in  not  havinr  regarded  the  decla-  brands  of  open  war,  and  h 

rations  and  acts  of  Mexico,  consequent  enginery  for  exciting  civil  con 

upon  the  Annexation  of  Texas,  as  in  our  southern  section,  with  I 

fact,  declarations  of  war  against  a  por-  an  ally,  and  her  ports  as  poi 

tton  of  the  American  Union,  and  thus  for  assaihng  our  southern  i 

forcing  her  to  a  speedy  and  final  adjust-  western  cities,  she  would  cert 

ment  of  all  points  of  disagreement.  enfolded  us  as  completely  in 

We  deem    it  impossiole  that  Great  the  bloodiest  intentions  of  exi 

Britain  should  expect  to  occupy  Cali-  could  possibly  desire ! 

fornia,  either  as  a  colony,  or  **  somewhat  Sucn  a  consummation,  we 

in  the  manner  of  the  East  India  Com-  say,  and  England  must  know, 

pany,"  with  the  acquiescence  or  indif-  be  effected  with   the  acquie 

ference  of  the  United  States.    In  no  spot  without  the  utmost  possible 

upon  the  continent  could  she  establish  on  the  part  of  the  Umted  Stat< 

her  power,  where  it  could  be  so  effectu-  indeed,  long  ago  proclaimed 

ally  wielded  to  our  lasting  injury.   It  can  ecutive  of   our   government, 

ecarcelv   be    doubted    that    the   Pacific  recently  been  reaffirmed  by  < 

Ocean  Is  hereafter  to  bear  upon  its  bosom  chief  magistrate,  as  a  princip]<i 

a  far  greater  commerce  than  now  floats  in  all  time  to  come,  this  coui 

upon  the  Atlantic.     Whatever  may  be  act,  that  any  attempt  on  the  pa 

its  relation  to  Europe,  to  the  United  pean  powers  *•  to  extend  their 

States  it  is  destined  to  be  the  highway  to  aay  portion  of  this  hemisphere 

Asia,  the  avenue  to  the  unbounded  wealth  considered  as  dangerous  to  otn 

of  the  "gorgeous  East.**     Even  now,  safety f*  and  that  "the  Amc 

our  whaling  fleet  counts  675  vessels,  tinents,  by    the  free    and  h 

with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  2,200,000  condition  which  thev  have  as 

tons,  and  the  majority  of  these,  with  inaintain„are  henceforth  not 

16,000  of  our  countrymen,  and  valued  at  sidered  as  subjects  for  colon 

$25,000,000  under  the   American  flag,  any  European  powers."}    An 

are  upon  its  waters  ;*  and  in  half  a  cen-  ing  this  declaration,  and  the  ri^^ 

tury  our  commerce  with  Asia  and  the  i^  established,  a  writer  in  the  i 

Islands  of  the  Pacific  must  be  counted  by  Beview,  for  July,  1845,  remarl 

hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.      San  «  Had  Europe  acquiesced  in 

Francisco  IS  one  of  the  finest  if  not  the  ration,  insteadof  protesting  a;j 

very  best  harbor  m  the  world.   "Few  are  would  in  time  have  given  to  t 

more  extensive,"  says  Com.  Wilkes,  **  or  States  a  prescriptive  right  to  act 

■ . J 

•  Exploring  Expedition.    Vol.  v.,  p.  485.  t  Ibid..  Vol.  ▼.,  p. 
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Thi  reriewer  does  not  mention  any  Spain  baa,  there  would  be  a  ready  aeqniee* 

pfotfit  aataU  this  declaration  formally  eence  of  these  very  foreign  powers,  all  of 

■ftle  by  any  of  the  powers  of  Eumpe;  wlio«n  would  be  put  into  angry  acUvity 

w  are  we  aware  that  any  such  has  ever  "P°a  ^^f  T'^^SJaP'^tP  v'^^'^^c^  ^^*^"  ?^ 

b«D  receired  by  our  government.    But.  thc^if^^^sTke  Untied  States  could 

1  ,        w    *u  °  _*-.  4    f  «o/,  wtth  tndtfference,  see  such  a  transfer 

wtaiever  may  be  the  extent  of  our  ac-  .    *,  v*,^^Ji„^  ^nm^m^  " 

L    /  »    I  •  .. .        .            •.         L  to  any  J^uropean power, 

aovfedged  right  to  act  upon  it,  we  have  ^          x-       x- 

oo  dudbt,  as  we  remarked  in  the  last  This  dispatch  certainly  indicates  the 

miiDbcr  of  this  Review,  that  it  embodies  riew  taken  by  our  government  of  its  duty 

vbt  a  DOW  the  actual  feeling  and  de-  and  interest  in  regard  to  the  occupation 

tenajoatioa  of  this  country,*  and  that  it  of  Cuba  or  Porto  Rico  by  any  European 

vili  i>e  folly  and  pronoptly  acted  upon,  power.    But  the  matter  does  not  rest  even 

vbeoerer  the  contemplated  casus  shall  upon  that    In  the  summer  of  1825,  a 

occnr.  Indeed,  our  past  history  furnishes  l^ge  French  fleet  visited  the  American 

iQit  precisely  in  point,  and  involves  a  seas,  and  its  object  was  believed  in  Mex- 

PBcedent  which,  we  doubt  not,  would  ico  to  be  the  invasion  of  the  island  of 

KHomptly  followed.  Cubou  The  Mexican  government  prompt- 

Tile  struggles  of  the  Spanish  colonies  Ij  called  upon  that  of  the  United  States, 

a  South  America  for  their  independence,  through  Mr.  Poinsett  our  minister,  to 

^  ^  be  remembered,  attracted  the  at-  fulfill  the  pledge  of  President  Monroe  we 

teitioQ  and  enlisted  the  sympathy  of  the  have  already  quoted.   In  rehearsing  these 

pTeomeot  and   people  of  the  United  facts  in  a  letter   to  Mr.  Poinsett,  Mr. 

w8  to  a  remarkable   extent     We  Clay  remarks  that  **  what  the  United 

voe  the  first  to  recognize  their  national  States  would  have  done,  had  the  contin- 

ctHwtff;  and  our  most  assiduous  en-  gency  happened,  may  be  inferred  from 

^■vovB  were  then  pat  forth  to  restore  a  dispatch  to  the  American  minister  at 

fCKc  between  them  and  Spain.    On  the  Paris.**    The  dispatch  thus  referred  to  is 

iWi  ef  B«ay,  1825,  Mr.  Clat,  then  Sec-  from    Mr.  Clat    to  Mr.  Brown,  aiMi 

iftiry  of  State,  addressed  to  Mr.  Middle-  bears  date  25th  November,  1825.    Our 

^  o«r  minister  at  St  Petersburg,  in-  goverimient,  through  Mr.  Clat,  therein 

^c&oDs  to  eiwleavor  to  engage   the  uses  this  very  explicit  and  peremptory 

K>«iao  government  to  use  its  best  exer-  language : 

^^3t  towards  terminatiiur  the  contest    In  ... 

^  imftich  ocoBrTlbl following  pas-  \\  Another  consideration  to  which  you 

^j.    '                                         ®  '  will  advert  in  a  friendly  manner,  is  the 

:  '              ^     .         .     ,        .  .     ^  .  present  condition  of  the  islands  of  Cuba 

I  w  are  authorized,  in  the  spirit  of  the  and  Porto  Rico.    The  viewa  of  the  Execu- 

«P«rfKtlrankne«aDdfriendahipwhich  tiveuf  the  United  SUtwin  regard  to  them, 

wtemcharacienxed  all  the  relations  l>e-  have  been  already  disclosed  to  France,  by 

|»«a  RoMia  and  the  United  Statea,  to  dis-  you,  on  the  occasion  of  inviting  its  coope- 

2*  without  reserve,  the  ieelinga  and  the  ration  to  bring  about  peace  between  Spain 

»i>fc«i  of  the  United  States  in  respect  to  and  her  former  colonies.    In  a  spirit  of 

ittK  aad  Porto  Rico.     They  are  satisfied  great  frankness,  it  was  sUted  to  the  French 

«>  tbt  present  condition  of  these  Islands,  government,  that  the  United  States  could 

:jwo^  to  the  commerce  and  enterprise  of  not  see,  unth  indifference,  those  islands 

=«  ataew.     They  desire  for  themselves  passing  from  Spain  to  any  other  Euro- 

-esoiitjeaJ  change  in  them.    If  Cuba  were  pean  power;  and  that,  for  ourselves,  no 

^"cire  Itself  independent,  the  amount  change  was  desired  in  their  present  politi- 

atfte  character  of  its  popuUUon  render  cal  and  commercial  condition,  nor  in  the 

jKWiie  that  It  could  maintain  its  in-  possession  which  Spain  has  of  them.    Jn 

•*«»tt.    Such  a  premature  declara-  the  same  spirit,    a$id  with  the  hope  of 

^  airi4  bring  about  a  renewal  of  those  guarding,  beforehand,  against  anyposai- 

''^  scenes  of  which  a  neighboring  lu  difficulties  on  that  subject  that  may 

^  VM  the  afflicting  theatre.    There  arUe,  you  unll  now  add  that  we  could 

^'*»  ao  efEectnal  preventive  of  such  kot  consent  to  the   occupation   or 

?"-^^in  the  gnaranty,  and  a  large  re-  those  islands  by  ant  other  Europeajt 

JT*'^*2_*f  ^''''***^  powers.  The  terms  power  than  Spain,  under  any  contin- 

^*t  gusnnty,  in  the  quotas  which  gengy  whatever." 

r"^id  cootribuls  of  such  a  force,        ,  r         •    i     *u * 

■"'         perpUxing  questions  of  ver^  Langmge  of  precisely  the  rame  tenor 

,  jtBWBl*  to  aay  nothing  of  the  ^^  addressed  to  the  other  leading  Euro- 

inlowics  which  would  be  in  pean  powers.  Thus,  in  a  letter  addressed 

In  tbe  state  of  possession  which  to  Mr.  Middleton,  United  States  minis- 

*  Am.  Reriaw.    YoL ii,p.  559. 
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tcr  at  St.  Petenbarcfa,  voder  dale  of  De-  Mm.  mown  to  jou  cult. 

eembtf  25. 18M,  fir.  Ci^t  directB  him  «  p^^^  Janumry  10. 1«I6. 

to  inform  the  Roflsmn  goTernment  tluH  ««^n :— In  order  to  comply  with  the 

the  United  Stated  hare  recommended  to  ioitnicdoiM  cootained.in  yoar  dispatch, 

the  repnblicA  of  Colombia  and  Mexico  No.  3,  1  obtained  an  interriew  withhis 

a  suspension  of  anv  militaiy  expedition  Excelleocy.  the  Baron  de  Damas,  on  the 

which  they  mieht  be  preparine  against  ^   inatant.     1    reminded    him    that  in 

the  lalanda  of  Caba  and  Porto  Rico.    He  ^^  month  of  July  last,  I  had,  in  a  spirit  of 

states  that  he  has  addressed  official  notes  frankness,  disclosed  to  him  the  views  of  the 

to  the  minirtem  of  those  repubUcs,  aiging  ^^"^""^  ""i  ^  J^°i^  ^?^^1  m  relation 

-«-k  -  «....^...;«^  •w^A  k.  ihK^«  12^-  T^  ^  "^«  islands  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  and 

•iichasaspension,andhethenadds:  ^^  ,  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^ 

"You  wiU    observe   it  intimated     in  United  States  could  not  see,  with  indiffer. 

those  notes,  that  other  governments  may  *"^',  ****?  "*"^  !««»«  ^oni  Spain  to 

feel  themselves  urged,  by  a  sense  of  their  ^T  ?™^  EnrpP«*n  government ;  and  that, 

interests  and  duties,  to  interpose,  in  the  *?«'  »•  H".^  States,  no  change  was  de- 

event  of  an  invasion  of  the  isUnds,  or  of  ?>^  ">  ^^  pohdcal  and  commercial  con- 

oonUngencies  which  may  accompany  or  dition,  nor  in  the  posseswon  which  Spain  has 

foUow  it    On  this  subject,  it  U  proper  ?'  them.    I  informed  him  that  I  was  now 

that  we  should  be  periecUy  understood  by  "ftructed  to  add,  in  the  same  frank  and 

Russia.  For  ourselves  iMilesirefMeAaiife  »nendly  spirit,  and  in  order  to  puardapinst 

tfi  ike  pouesnoH  «/  Cuba^  as  has  been  ^  possible  difficulties  that  might  arise  on 

heretofore  stated.    We  cahwot  aujow  a  ^^  object,  that  we  amid  net  eoneent  to 

TBAjfim  or  THE  ibi^aud  to  akt  Euro-  ™  oeeupahon  of  these  uiands  by  any 

PEAK  powEa."  oMer  European  power  than  Spam,  under 

anp  tontmgeney  whatever,      •       •      • 

Nothing,  certainly,  could  be  more  ex-  "  The  Baron  de  Damas  appeared  to  coo. 

pUcit  and  peremptory  than  these  emphatic  ^  *"?^/ '"  *^«  "'^IL^^^x. '  *^u  *1 

knd  repeated  declarations.     It  waS  dis-  ^  tubject,  and  inquired  whether  it  had 

cuiu  icpctticu  u^uuoutjuo.     li  woo  uio*  been  mentioned  to  the  British  govcmroeDt 

tincUv  and  solemnly  proclaimed  to  the  i  ^^  ^i^  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^onStm^oiuw 

world,  by  our  government,  under  Prmi-  had  been  made  to  Mr.  Canning,  and  I 

vnCT  Adams,  throueh    Mr.   Clay,  his  had  $uffieient  reason   to  think  that  the 

Secretary  of  State,  that  the  declaration  British  government  concurred  with  the 

made  by  President  Monroe,  in  1823 —  President  in  the  policy  of  not  disturbing 

a  deduation  hailed    throughout    this  the  possesiion  of  these  islands,  in  favor  of 

country  with  what  was  described  by  a  either  of  the  great  maritime  nations.** 

western  member  of  the  Congress  *  tnen  ... 

assembled,  as  "  perhaps  an  imprudent  „  ^^^  "^  a  dispatch   addressed  to  the 

enthusiasm  -—was  to  be  thenceforth  en-  ^•ron  de  Bamas,  and  dated  January  2, 

forced  as  a  rule  of  action :  that  this  con-  ^*  ™  ^J  of  the  intenriew,  Mr. 

tinent  was  **  no  longer  open  for  coloniza-  Brown  says : 

tion  by  any  European  power  -  and  that,  ^h^^j  underrtood  your  Excellency  to 
therefore,  the  United  htat^  couid  not  »y  that  thSpoUcy  and  views  of  the  Umted 
allow  a  transfer  of  the  Island  of  Cuba  to  states,  as  disclosed  by  me,  corresponded 
any  European  power  in  any  contingency  with  those  qfHis  Majesty's  government,  I 
whatever.  Nor  was  this  regarded  by  the  shall  not  fail,"  4bc.,  4ic. 
European  powers  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed, as  an  unjust  or  unwarrantable  Here, certainly,  is  nothing  like  mproteM 
assumption  on  the  part  of  the  United  against  the  declaration  of  msident  Mon- 
States,or  as,  in  any  respect,  an  encroach-  roe,  nor  do  we  find  an3rthinr  of  such  a 
ment  upon  their  just  rights.  None  of  nature  in  the  subsequent  diplomatic  cor- 
them,  not  even  France,  against  whose  respondence,  except,  indeed,  Mr.  Rusfall  | 
supposed  designs  it  was  especially  di-  reports  of  protests  made  in  conversatioii 
reeled,  protested  against  it.  On  the  con-  by  the  British  Secretary.  On  the  contrary* 
trary ,  it  was  acquiesced  in  by  them  all.  ifurope  seems  actually,  and  even  avowed^f 
In  the  case  of  France,  this  is  shown  to  ly>  to  hare  **  acquiesced  in  that  declarap| 
have  been  the  case,  by  the  following  ex-  tion.*'  Even  upon  the  ground  of  the  Edi 
tract  from  the  reply  of  Mr.  Brown  to  the  burgh  Review  itself,  therefore,  it  seei 
instructions  of  Mr.  Clat,  of  which  an  apparent  that  the  United  States  have 
extract  is  given  above,  under  date  of  '*  prescriptive  right "  to  act  upon  it  H) 
November  25, 1825.  they  have  repeatedly  and  em)>batJcalJ/ 
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proclaimed  their  intention  so  to  act,  we  by  our  present  ExecutiTe,  and,  su  far  as 

tavf  clearly  shown.    To  such  action  it  we  are  aware,  aniversally  sustained  by 

would  not  become  England,  of  all  nations  the  people  of  this  country. 

CI  ibe  earth,  to  take  exception.     She  has  It  cannot  be  necessary,  nor  will  the 

i^ways  claimed  the  right  of  interfering  in  limits  of  this  article  allow  us,  to  derelop 

•\t  a^rs  of  other  powers,  and  of  pre-  the  arpiment  h  fortiori  by  which  the 

uLtiog  or  counteracting  their  policy,  necessity  of  enforcing  this  principle  in 

^LfQCTer  she  deemed    rt    inconsistent  the  case  of  California,  may  easily  be 

?i(h  her  own   selfish   and    ambitious  shown  to  be  far  more  imperative  than  in 

rurpoMs.    Indeed,  so  firmly  established  that  of  Cuba.    A  glance^at  a  globe,  or  a 

.:« she  consider  this  right,  so  thorough-  Mercator's  map,  will  convince  any  one 

*  j5  it  held  to  be  interwoven  with  her  that  the  occupation  of  that  province  by 

:;Mic  law,  that  one  of  her  leading  Re-  Great  Britain  would  give  to  that  power, 

V  rTs  deems  it  sufficient  refutation  of  a  for  all  time  to  come,  absolute  dominion 

;r.aCiple  as  laid  down  by  Grotius,  to  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  with  all  its  islands, 

f  uiaiiD, "  If  this  were  international  law,  coasts  and  commerce,  and  place  her  in  a 

7  bat  would  become  of  the  right  of  inter-  position  which  might  at  any  moment  be- 

Tr:itiOQ  to  preserve  the  balance  of  power  come  infinitely  dangerous  to  our  saSetj 

-^  of  the  right  of  preventing  aggres-  and  prosperity.    In  an  individual,  seli- 

'  *n  by  preventing  the  accumulation  of  defence  is  an  instinct.    In  a  nation  it  be- 

A  means  of  attack  f  *    This  is  put  for-  comes  a  duty — one,  too,  of  paramount 

•ml  as  aa  unanswerable  reductio  ab  obligation,  far  superior  in  binding  force 

^triytm.    And  the  extent  to  which,  in  to  anv  other,  inasmuch  as  it  lies  at  the 

:ti  practice,  phe  has  habitually  pushed  foundation  of  all  others,  and  as  obedience 

'^3  aiserted  right — though  scarcely  a  to  it  is  the  sole  condition  upon  which 

r^  of  htf  long  and  active  existence  other  duties  can  be  discharged.  As  in  indi- 

^^  pasMd  without  its  exercise,  though  vidual  cases,  too,  the  obligation  of  nation- 

4e  world  has  repeatedly  been  shaken  al  self-preservation  comprises  more  than 

'^Dgfa  all  its  kincdoms  and  princi|N&li-  resistance  to  imminent  and  actual  assault. 

'its  by  its  assertion,  and  thoogh  the  It  enforces  in  peace  preparation  for  war 

5fateit  event  of  Bodem  times,  the  down-  — that  is  to  say,  the  adoption  of  such 

vil  of  Napoleon  by  what  has  been  styled  measures  as  shall,  in  the  event  of  war, 

'It  **  dishonest  victory  of  Waterloo,**  put  the  national  existence  and  safety  be- 

'U  ackief  ed  by  it — may  best  be  under-  yond  the  hazards  of  any  contest,  and  out 

''^  by  the  following  opening  para-  of  reach  of  any  hostile  blow.    Though  it 

Tipb  of  a  proclamation  issued  by  Lord  neither  sanctions  nor  requires  injustice 

'  eaborough  concerning  Afghanistan,  or  wrong,  it  often  supersedes  the  com- 

i  cMiOQ  is  really  sovereign  and  inde-  mon    rules  of    international  law  and, 

^*i:ent  of  Great  Britain  as  Mexico  or  where  clear  and  undeniable,  justifies  acts 

'zi  luted  States :  for  which  no  public  law  exists.    This 

'*  Secret  Depmriment,  broad  but  fundainental  and  essential  prin- 

**8imlt^  Oct,  I,  1842.'  ciple,  though  it  cannot  invalidate  existing 

**Tbe  government  of  India  directed  its  rights,  wherever  they  may  exist,  wiU  ' 

•nj  lo  pa«  the  Indus,  in  order  to  expel  most  certainly  forbid   the  extension  of 

'Q  Ai^btDisUn  a  chief  bcljsvi:i>  to  be  European  dominion  over  at   least  this 

-^iiUUf  British  irUerests,  and  to  replace  portion  of  the  American  Continent.    And 

^  ha  throne  a  sovereign  rejfn-esented  ^^^^  these  grounds,  sufficiently  broad 

c^^'i^'    1^^*^'^^'^'*        ^^"'  *°^  perfectly  tenable  as  we  believe  them 

fttojccis.  ^^  lj^^  ^g  jj^^g  ventured  the  assertion 

^,tberefore,  in  violation  o£  her  own  that  Enji;land  cannot  expect  to  occupy 

I'lUQeDtal  maxin»  of  public  law,  and  California  with  the  acquiescence  or  indif- 

^  ^itct  hostility  to  her  unifom  practice,  ference  of  the  United  States. 

01  Ea^bad   contmvcne  the  principle  We  have  left  ourselves  but  small  space 

'^•oioBDly  pronounced  by  President  for  reference  to  the  efibrts  of  the  United 

"*BK,  acted  upon  by  our  government  States  to  become  possessed,  by  purchase 

^  Ike  administration  of  President  from  Mexico,  of  this  portion  of  her  ter- 

Aiji  through  Mr.  Clay,  his  Secretary  ritory ;  but,  fortunately,  little  is  required. 

^\vcatthat  time,  approved  and  up-  We  have,  indeed,  upon  this  subject  no 

^  ^  onr  leading  statesmen,  and  by  authentic  information  whatever.    In  the 

^*  aore  ably  or  emphatically  than  Mexican  letter  of  the  London  Timet, 

Hr  WuKm,  aad  rec«Dtiy  leproclaioied  dated  Sept.  29, 1845,  to  which  we  have 
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already  made  allosion,  we  find  the  state-  to  be  worth  the  plundering,  and  weak 

ment  purporting  to  be  made  on  authority,  enough  to  be  plundered  with  impunity, 

that  **  on  the  6th  of  August,  1835,  Mr.  She  must  feel  the  force  of  the  European 

Forsyth,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  at  argument,  that  a  single-handed  contest 

Washington,  wrote  to  Mr.  Butler,  Charge  with  the  United  States  may  end  in  the 

d'  Afiairs  at  Mexico,  and  ordered  him  to  extension  of  the  American  Union  to  the 

arrange  the  af^rs  of  Texas,  and  to  make  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  she  may  deem 

all  sacrifices  to  eet  posxssion  of  the  Bay  of  it  well  to  offer  San  Francisco  as  a  price 

San  Francisco  by  insisting  on  a  frontier  for  the  "  guaranty  of  the  integrittf'  of  the 

line  drawn  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  Mexican  Repubhc.    And,  at  the  least, 

following  the  Rio  Bravo,  to  the  27th  by  such  an  arrangement,  she  may  hope 

degree  north  latitude,  and  from  that  par-  to  strike  a  severe  and  effective  blow  at 

allel  to  the  Pacific.*'     That  this  state-  the  transcendent,  overshadowing  great- 

ment  did  not  emanate  from  any  American  ness  of  the  United  States ; 

source,  may  be  inferred  from  the  misno-  «Andthis.ifnotrictory,isyetR.vEifotr 

mer  of  Mr.  Forsyth's  office ;  but  that  it  f;      "^ 

is  substantiaUy  correct  we  have  no  doubt        ^^  ^ave  endeavored,  in  the  courae  of 

That  the  acquisition  of  California  has  for  ^j^j^  article,  to  show, 
some  y^  been  desired,  and  perhaps        ,    That  Californii,  a  region  of  vast  r^ 

tought,  by  our  government,  is  verv  gene-  ^„,^^  ^^  destined,  at  no  distant  day. 

tally  believed ;  and  the  report,  with  which  ^  ^^^y^  important  relations  to  the  coo- 

we  set  out,  that  Mr  Sudixl  has  gone  to  j^^^  ^^     y^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^,jj^  „^. 

Mexico  clothed  with  power  to  erect  this  ^nd  ought,  in  the    natural    course  of 

purchase,  comw  from  sources  apparently  ^^^^^^^  ^^j  £^,  ^i^^         ^^    ^^  ^f  1^,. 

worthy  of  confidence.  We  trust  that  what-  manity— pass  from  its  present  dominion 

ever  negotiaUons  mav  be  held  on  this  ^^^  the  hands  of  another  race,  and  under 

subject  will  be  conducted  with  all  the  ^he  sway  of  another  poUtical  system, 
wcrecy  ^ntial  to  success.   The  London        g.  That  Great  Britain  is  s^kinr  the 

Times  of  a  very  recent  date,  tauntingly  establishment  of  her  sovereignty  Uiere, 

declares  that  the  ";)MWici/y  of  democratic  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^ereto.  not  only  by  her 

diplomacy  "  may  safely  be  relied  on  as  a  ^Sal  lust  for  colonial  possession^  bnt 

guaranty  that  nothing  can  transpire  m  or  g^  ^^^  necessity  which,  incommon  with 

through  this  country  pejudicial  to  the  the  othermonarchiesof  Europe,  she  feeb. 

interests  of  England  without  her  Umely  ^f  interposing  a  barrier  to  the  growth  hi 

and  sufficient  knowledge  ^^^^^   dominion   and   power,  of  the 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Slidell's  nepotia-  American  Union,  and  of  thus  checking 

Uon,  we  must  rep^t.  we  have  misgivings  ^j,^   progress  of  repubUcan  liberty,  by 

of  his  success.    England  stands  ready,  ^^ich  she  believes  her  own  institutioni. 

we  doubt  not,  to  give  a  larger  sum  for  ^^^  ^^     ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^j,    ^^  ^^ 
California  than  our  government  is  likely  sovereigns,  to  be  seriously  menaced 

to  offer.      If,  as  she  seems   to   beheye  *-  3   jhat  the  accomplishment  of  tbii 

her   paramount    and    imperative    poll-  ^^^^  ^^^j^  ^^  inconsistent  with  the 

cy  must  be  to  check  the  further  growth  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  United 

of  the  American  Union,  and  to  make  ^^^^^    thatit  would  be  in  direct  hostility 

perfect  her  net- work  of  military  poste  and  ^^  fundamental  principles  they  are  pledge* 

stations,  from  which,  at  any  moment,  she  ^  ^^^^^    ^/^j,^^  \^^  paimounl  hi# 

may  strike  with  most  effect  upon  every  ^^  self-preservation  will  impel  them  m 

side,  her  interest  certainly  bes  in  the  ac-  assume  that,  like  the  Europ^  occupa. 

quisition  of  the  bay  and  harbor  of  San  ^^^^  ^f  ^uba,  it  is  an  evenf  which  ibef 

Francisco.    Nor  can  we  escape  the  fear  ..  ^^^^  ^^^^  ,^  ^^^  contocwcT 

that  Mexico  would  greatly  prefer  such  whatevke  " 
an  arrangement  to  tLat  which  we  pro-        j^  ^n  ^^  ^     ^  ^j  relations. 

po«.    She  has  not  yet  abandoned  her  from  whatever  >>int  it  may  be  vie w< 

project  of  reconquering  Texas ;  and  she  ^^^  -^  preeminemly  an  American  am 

must  feel    he  need  of  a  Powerful  ally,  tion-one  to  be  divided  in  the  light 

She  cannot  be  unaware  that  her  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^ 

**  Sceptre  is  a  withered  bough,  most  essential  principles  of  that  Amern 

Infirmly  grasped  within  a  palsied  hand;"  can  system  which  is  fully  discussed  i^ 

and  she  will  naturally  turn  for  aid  to  that  another  portion  of  this  Review.*    W< 

power  whose  "  protection"  has  never  been  have  not  allowed  ourselves,  therefore,  td 

refused  for  any  nation  wealthy  enough  make  the  remotest  party  reference  iRS^f 
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part  of  our  remarks — tliou|;h  our  cita-  not,  the  saying  is  worthy  ite    reputed 

dons  from  American  aatborities,  as  will  author.     Rem  tetigit  acu.     It  touches  the 

hare  been  seen,  are  entirely  from  sources  heart  of  England's  policy  and  necessity. 

connected  with  that  party  with  whose  Her  power  and  resources  are  prepared 

principles  and  welfare  this  Review  is  for  an  onset  terrible  as  a  thunderbolt. 

jiilij  identified.    We  hope  and  trust  that  Ours,  on  the  other  hand,  are  yet  in  abey- 

a  timeJy  purchase  of  California  by  the  ance.     Time,  an  exigency,  and  the  chi- 

loited  States,  and  the   adjustment  of  valric  pulse  of  the  nation's  heart,  would 

pending  questions  of  difference  between  call  them  forth  ;  and,  therefore,  upon  us 

oar  government  and  those  of  Great  Bri-  does  it  fall  to  repeat  that  previous  decla- 

uinand  Mexico,  will  avert  the  necessity  ration  of  the  same  stern  warrior  in  the 

of  an  appeal  to  the  terrible  arbiter  of  British  Parliament,  that  a  war  between 

ureconcilable     international     disputes,  this  country  and  Great  Britain  "  cannot 

Should  sQch  an  appeal,  through    the  be  a  small  war." 

madness  or  selfish  ambition  of  any  of  For  such  a  struggle,  long  or  short,  we 

lie  contestant  parties,  be  finally  ta!ken,  ardently  hope  no  necessity  may  ever  arise. 

tk  struggle,  as  has  been  remarked  by  By  no  unmanly  concession,  however — 

a  distinguished  Senator  of   the  United  by  no  sacrifice  of  true  honor,  which  is 

ya'jj3,t  will  involve  far  more  than  the  nobly  defined  by  Wordsworth,  as 

i^eslions  out  of  which,  as  a  pretext,  it  ««  jhe  finest  sense 

uygrow:  and  not  only  will  the  entire  Of  justice  which  the  human  mind  can 

erntory  bordering  on  the  Pacific  coast,  frame, 

Tom  the  Gulf  of  California  to  the  Russian  Intent  each  lurking  frailty  to  disclaim, 

frjnrier,  extending  over  twenty- three  de-  And  guard  the  way  of  life  from  all  of- 

^ees  of  latitude,  and  embracing  a  region  fence,         • 

fa^e  of  becoming  more  populous  and  Suffered  or  done,  — 

poTerfol  than  is  France  or  the  United  by  no  timid  shrinking  from  all  the  re- 

>^!es  at  the  present  day,  become  the  sponsibilitiesof  our  conspicuous  and  peri- 

i-rj.t  of  contending  nations,  but  a  con-  lous  position,  but  only  by  a  prompt  adhe- 

^  will  ensue  between  opposite  systems  rence  to  the  principles  oi  justice,  and  the 

n  political  existence — systems  in  their  necessities  of    self-defence,  can    it    be 

tMnit  essentially  hostile,  and  between  avoided  or  averted.    In  the  course  of 

^iiich,  in  the  judgment  of  many  men  of  time,  and  by  the  natural  progress  of 

JTtsifht  and  wisdom,  there  is  yet  to  be  events,  we  have  come  to  hold  a  position, 

^M,  and  for  one  or  the  other  a  fatal,  a  system,  a  policy  of  our  own.     An 

'^'^sion.    Most  earnestly  and  sincerely  American  System  has  grown  up,  which 

^->  7e  hope  the  prophecy  may  prove  fal-  claims  a  distinct  existence,  a  perfect  inde- 

'^•oQg,  and  the  contest  be  forever  avert-  pendence  of  all  European  control,  and 

<  Should,  however,  the    irresistible  the  right  to  shape  its  policy  and  its  his- 

rajressof  events  throw  its  tremendous  tory,  without  interference,  as  it  promises 

'-^ght  upon  us,  it  will  not  become  the  to  do  without  the  aid,  of  any  of  the  oldei 

-^erican  nation,  as  the  only  republic  of  nations  of  the  Eastern  world.    To  that 

-irk  on  the  face  of  the  eartn,  with  timid  system,  and  by  its  principles,  must  oui 

^iiaking  or  unmanly  fear,  to  decline  it,  cause  henceforth  and  forever  be  directed 

-  to  tremble  for  the  result.  Of  its  proba-  and  guided. 

■e  issue  we  have  neither  desire  nor  «  ^is  well !  from  this  day  forward  we  shall 

<<smn  to  speak.    We  would  avoid  know                                 [sought: 

■"^  wnjroi^f  jJievoXouf — the    swelling  That   in   ourselves  our  safety  must  be 

^^^  of  national  vanity  which,  Homer  That  by  our  own  right  hand  it  must  be 

■-^«5,Jo?e  never  fails  to  abase  and  wrought,                                 [low. 

^  to  shame — as  sedulously  as  that  T^**  ^^  ^^^^  stAtid  unpropped,  or  be  lain 

"^en  spirit  which  cowers  in  the  pres-  ^  Dastard  !  whom  such  foretaste 

•-'«  of  a  foe,  and  hues  its  wealth  with  ^    i.??'^"  u^r^.?^^*;       wk   i    .i 

5.u;.v-  -  4     u-  ij  ^  •/   «^ir     k«  ;*«  We  shall  exult,  if  they  who  rule  the  land 

5cbn8  and  shields  its  person  by  its  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^-^            blessing. 

-ae,  from  possible  wound  or  spolia-  ^^^ 

■ft  This,  however,  cannot  be  amiss :  Wise,  upright,  valiant ;  not  a  servile  band, 

«"honDakc"of  England  18  reported  Who  are  to  judge  of  danger  whith 

•we said  thai  "  a  war  with  America  they  fear                        [stand !" 

''^  be  a  SHORT  war.**    Authentic  or  And  honor  which  they  do  not  under- 

*  Set  the  article  on  the  Panama  Mission,  p.  1. 

t  Hoa.  W.  P.  Mangom,  of  North  Carolina,  Dec.,  184.5. 
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PANDORA. 

Ill-stakred   is   that   people  whose  tion  on  both  sides.    Under  these  circtun- 

rulers,  haring  won  power  by  ministering  stances  the  ne|;otiation  for  a  settlement  of 

to  the  Worst  and  most  dangerous  passions,  the  difference  is  resumed ;  but  under  wbit 

find  themselves  eoaded  ever  by  the  fatal  serious  disadvantages  on  our  part !  Oor 

necessity  of  pandering  afresh  to  the  evil  President  is  embarrassed,  hampered  by 

spirits  they  have  aroused  and  stimulated,  the  party  resolution  aforesaid,  in  a  matter 

Such  a  people  must  find  in  every  decisive  entirely  transcending  party ;  and  he  standi 

manifestation  of  the  power  of  their  au-  before  the  world  in  the  attitude  of  the 

thorities  new  reasons   to   deplore  that  constrained  advocate  of  a  foregone  coih 

criminal  ambition  which  seeks  exalted  elusion — maintaining  our  right  to  the 

station  regardless  of  principle  or  public  disputed  territory  in  accordance  with  a 

rood,  and  that  popular  infatuation  which  pl^ge  made  for  him  before  he  came  into 

leads  nations  to  put  their  trust  in  those  office,  and  in  order  to  pave  the  way  lor 

who  thus  play  upon  their  weaknesses,  his  elevation.    Most  unfortunate  is  this 

at  a  fearful  cost  to  their  morals,  their  position  for  him,  for  our  country,  and  for 

true  dignity,  their  vital  and  lasting  in-  a  just  appreciation  of  the  strength  of  our 

terests.  claim  by  an  impartial  worid. 

Take  the  present  Oregon  Controversy,        But  when  he  first  comes  to  act  ded* 

for  example.     The  Convention  which  aively  on  this  subject,  he  throws  his  fet- 

nominated  Mr.  Polk  lor  President,  saw  ters  overboard,  and  offers  to  compromitt 

fit,  formally,  to  resolve  that  "  our  rig^t  by  surrendering  our  claim  to  nearly  half 

to  the  moU  of  Oregon  is  dear   and  the  territory  we  call  Oregon,  on  condition 

unquestionable,"  and  thuEU*^  the  re- occupa-  that  the  other  half  is  in  like  ^umner^^ 

tion"*  of  that  territory,  with  the  re-annexa-  linquished  to  us  by  our  rival  claimant. 

tion  of  Texas,  is  a  great  American  ques-  Here,  a  virtual  and  important  proroise, 

tion,&c,&c.  The  query  at  once  suggests  n^ade  to  secure  his  election,  is  pfaunly 

itself — If  these  be  great  national  questions,  repudiated.      The  voters,    whom    the 

why  belittle  them  to  mere  party  footballs?  Baltimore   resolution    was   adopted  to 

Why  thrust  them  into  the  arena  of  a  influence,  understood  it  as  a  pledge  to 

Presidential  controversy  ?    Nothing  had  them  that,  if  Mr.  Polk  would  be  elected, 

been  said  regarding  Oregon  by  the  an-  he  would  insist  on  our  claim  to  thewld^ 

tagonist  convention ,  nor  by  the  party  there-  of  Oregon  without  abatement  in  any  catt> 

in  represented,  at  any  time;  it  had  been  lef>,  and  should  proceed  to  enforce  that  daia 

where  it  should  have  been  ever  left,  to  to  its  utmost  extent    But  here,  at  the 

the  constituted  authorities  of  the  land,  outset,  he  makes  an  offer  to  be  satisfiei 

speaking  and  acting  in  the  name  of  the  with  but  little  more  than  half,  where  he 

whole  people.     Yet  a  party  convention  was  pledged  to  exact  all.    How  natural 

seizes  upon  this  *'  great  American  aues-  is  the  inference  which  wiU  be  drawn  <a 

tion,**  with  the  sordid  intent  of  making  the  other  side,  that  he  had  been  stamretf 

votes  out  of  it,  utteriy  reckless  of  the  by  the  force  of  the  British  claim,  andcodh 

mischiefs  thence  to  Bow.  The  candidate  pelled  in  consdence  to  defer  to  it    Ho« 

nominated  by  this  convention  is  elected  easy  the  presumption  that,  where  a  Preai* 

President  by  this  and  kindred  devices,  dent  so  situated  could  begin  by  profieriif 

and  comes  into  power  virtually  pledgped  so  much,  iustice  would  give  stiU  mortl 

to  give  effect  to  the  views  formally  set  Such  are  the  evils  resulting  to  the  co«i- 

foiui  by  the  body  to  which  he  owed  his  try  from  the  unworthy  juggle  perforaMl 

devation.    He  enters  upon  his  official  at  Baltimore  for  the  nke  of   catchiif 

duties  with  a  manifesto  in  which  this  votes. 

subject    of    national    controversy,   of        But  we  were  intending  to  speak  mo« 

protracted  and  anxious  nejptiation,  is  directly  of  the  influences  exerted  o^ 

trmted  as  nearly  as  possible  m  the  spirit  the  business  and  industry  of  the  coun^ 

of  the  Baltimore  resolution.     His  Ian-  by  the  opening  of  the  Executive  budgi 

Oe  is  resarded  by  the  rival  claimant  of  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  ae^ 

isputed  territory  as  a  bravado,  a  men-  sion  of  Congress.    How  significant  an 

ace,  and  is  responded  to  accordingjly,  the  facts  that  stocks  b^an  to  tremble  oa 

giving  rise  to  great  and  deplorable  imta-  the  approach  of  the  first  of  I>eeember» 
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mJ  tkt  the  Message  and  the  Treasury  proachin|i;  tonval^on  ?    '*  If  these  thiD|;6 
Ueport  hare  rafficed  to    signalize   the  oe  done  m  the  green  >cee,  what  shall  he 
Botili  of  their  appearance  as  one  of  in  the  dry?"    li  the  •naked  fact,  that  a 
fuut  ami  tppaUing  depression.    **  But  Loco-Foco  Congress -iB.-ahout  to  assemble 
who  ciref  Cor  stocks  ?^  queries  a  staunch  causes  general  anxiety  and  appiehension, 
Bntonian;  "  let  them  totter  and  tumble  and  these  change  to  paralysis  andiraiami- 
Mthejwiil;  the  country  cares  nothing  ty  when  that  Congress  hafr  ^siQhled 
fer  the  kwses  or  gains  of  stock-jobbers,  and  been  addressed  by  the  Presidipiit  and 
T>Be  CDOQ^h ;  but  who  shall  say  that  his  chief  constitutional  advisers  as  io;Ae 
oaJf  or  mainly  brokers,  or  even  capital-  great  public  interests  demanding  their  91^ 
iib,  are  inter»ted  in  the  firmness  of  pub-  tention,  what  may  be  rationally  expected 
ficieairitJe?  ?    As  well  say,  '*  Who  cares  to  result  from  those  measures  when  car- 
far  the  rise  or  flail  of  the  mercury  in  the  ried  fully  into  effect  ? 
htfoncter  ?  we  only  want  good  weather        And  it  is  worthy  of  note  that,  while  to 
9mit  of  it*    It  is  because  the  Talue  many  of  the  elements  of  national  weU- 
alcomrertibility  of  every  man's  property  being  are  disq^uieted  and  endangered  by 
or  labor  is,  to  a  great  extent,  governed  by  the  mere  opening  of  the  Executive  port* 
Ihc  iailaeoces  which  r^ulate  the  prices  folio,  none  have  received  or  been  induced 
of  itockf,  that  these  are  of  vital  conse-  to  hope  for  any  resulting  benefit.  Neither 
fieace  to  alL    The  day- laborer  in  his  the  cotton  nor  any  other  agricultural  in- 
nble  cabin,  whose  imm^iate  concern  terest  has  experienced  any  elation  conse- 
ii  widi  die  abundance  of  work  and  the  quent  on  the  depression  of  those  interests 
■ktve  or  absolute  rate  of  compensation  assailed  or  undermined  by  the  Executive. 
it  will  comnand,  has  an  interest  alike  On  the  contrary,  cotton  has  fallen  from 
vidk  the  merchaot,  the  banker,  the  cani-  its  previous  low  estate,  hangs  heavily  on 
triirt,  it  thefirmneflB  and  buoyancy  of  tne  the  hands  of  holders,  in  the  £ace  of  a 
ftock-onrket    When  the  faith  of  States  general  conviction  that  the  Protective 
B  Krvpoloosly  maintained  and  impli-  features  of  our  Tariff  are  to  be  subverted 
adyrelifti  on,  when  diares  in  railroad  at  the  present  session  and  Free  Trade 
ia|l  caaal  companies  bear  good  prices,  established  as  the  policy  of  the  country 
cfiiee  an  upward  tendency,  and  gene-  for  four  years  at  least     Where  stand  the 
tfSif  comiaand  fair  dividends,  then  new  advocates   of   the  forty-bale  theory  in 
vDcb  of  like  character  and  promise  are  view  of  these  facts  ?    Why  do  not  some 
fredv  sodertaken  and  vigorously  prose-  of  the  mercantile  disciples  of  McCuIIoch 
CM,  living  ample  employment  to  labor,  and  McDuffie  rush  into  the  market  and 
ut  Boely  on  the  lines  01  public  works,  secure  immense  fortunes  by  the  antici* 
hi  ia  every  foundry,  forge,  factory  and  pated  rise  of  cotton  when  Free  Trade 
vwkthop  throughout  the  land.     Then  shall  be  proclaimed  the  law  of  the  land .' 
ie  krmtft  produce  finds  a  ready  and  Alas  for  the  planter !  the  advocacy  of 
■MMtating  market ;    lands,    houses,  this  theory  is  restricted  to  commercial 
■il-aites,  fcc.,  command  rtatdy  money ;  dictionaries  and  Congressional  speeches ; 
it  itefchant  finds  a  brisk  demand  tor  it  makes  not  its  way  to  the  transactions 
bb  px)^  and  pay  generally  takes  Uie  of  the  exchange  and  the  market,  where 
{JMt  too  commonly  usurped  by  promise,  faith  is  evinced  by  solid  works. 
iW  is  no  man  or  woman  in  the  com-        it  is  not  our  purpose  to  criticise  in  de- 
■nitT,  who  lives  by  industry,  or  any  tail  the  President's  Message  and  the  ac- 
iK<af,  badable  business,  whose  interest  companying  Treasury  Report      Rather 
■  M  promoted  by  the  buo3rancy  of  the  would  we  bestow  some  bnef  attention  on 
^re  market  and  the  firmness  of  public  their  spirit  and    elemental  philosophy. 
■mica  Judicious  patriots  will  have  already  re- 
Vhat«  then,  most  be  the  intrinsic  char-  marked  with  surprise  and  sorrow  that 
Mr  of  an  ascendancy  which  is  feh  by  the    President,  in   asserting  our  really 
>  Hdoaa]  industry  only  as  a  blight,  strong  claim  to  at  least  the  major  and 
iQaker,  a  sirocco  ?    What  must  be  the  better  part  of  Oregon,  sees  fit  to  r^rt  to 
^kt  of  the  impartial  and  discerning  language  far  better  calculated  to  irritate 
*  iit  Befits  of  those  measures  at  the  and  repel  than  to  soften  and  convince 
^  fnpositioa    whereof  enterprise   is  the  adverse  claimant,  and  to  make  up  an 
"^^  currency  is  contractea,  credit  issue,  so  far  as  possible,  not  merely  with 
^^  and  the  rast  fabric  of  business  Great  Britain,  but  with  all  Europe.  There 
^  throo^  all  its  over-spreading,  in-  was  no  necessity  for  this — there  are  very 
^^iQk  ruufications,  the  throes  of  ap-  great  and  obvious  peril  and  mischief  in 
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it    When  President  J^onfcTe  'pave  to  the  he  says  on  the  subject,  and  embodies  the 

world  his  inemorabIe*^^laration  against  essence  of  his  doctrine,  viz : 
fiarther  Europes^cotVoization  and  subju- 
gation of  this  wujfioftit,  he  did  so  in  prac-        "  The  tenns,   « protection  to  domertic 

Seal  resis&pce  to**  meditated,  apprehend-  industry'  are  of  popular  import ;  but  they 

ed  coalition^!  the  great  despotisms  of  should  apply  unrfer  a  just  system  to  aU  the 

V^  -^bvert  L  inde  A^^^  of  rr^T^rr'  if  ffte7  XTSi 

o^^-^^ta-  republics  of    South  America,  y^.j     j^  y^-^^  g^j^^  ^^  engaged  in  'do- 

.^Siltli«  coahtion  involved  prmciples  of  mestic  industry,' and  is  as  much  entitled 
^.^  "-Jeadly  and    imminent  hostilitjr  to  our  to  have  his  labor  'protected'  asthemanu- 
.  •*.''.  own  liberties — to  our  very  existence  as  facturer,  the  man  of  commerce,  the  navi- 
*•/•     •  *an  independent  people.     As  such,  our  gator,  or  the  mechanic,  who  are  en^ed 
government  very  properly  regarded  and  also  in  *  domestic  industry'  in  their  diner- 
treated  it.     But  very  different  are  the  cir-  ent  pursuits.    The  joint  labors  of  all  theM 
cumstances  under  which  Mr.  Polk  now  classes   constitute  the   aggregate   of  the 
resorts  to  similar  declarations,  with  refer-  *  domesUc  industry'  of  the  nation,  and  they 
cnce  to  the  Oregon  Controversy.    The  f  V^"f  ^^^  enUQed  to  the  nation  s  *  pro- 
T.»i..xr..^  ^*  i\^i»  ^■,}r^;^^f\r.^  :«.  ^/«,  «roii  tcction.'  No  one  of  them  can  justly  claim  to 
puyose  of  this  fulmination  18  very,  well  be  the  exclusive  recipienU  of « protection,' 
understood  here— it  is  intended  to  njake  ^^,.^;^  ^^^  ^/    ^^  afforded  by  increasing 
personal  and  party  capital  by  a  vain  show  ^urdena  on  the  « domestU  industry'  of  the 
of  bearding  the  power  of  banded  Europe,  others'* 
But  abroad  this  will  not  be  understood. 

It  will  there  be  interpreted  as  a  clear  ad-        The  doctrine  here  insinuated,  which 

mission  that  our  claim  to  Oregon  cannot  its  author  had  not  the  moral  courage 

be  supported  on  the  established  principles  plainly  to  assert,  is  this:  **  Protection 

of  international  law,  but   must  be  bol-  to  *  domestic  industry,'  is  a  popular  clan- 

stered  up  bv  the  arbitrary  interpolation  of  trap,  but  an  utter  delusion — a  palpable 

.  canons  unknown  to  Grotius  or  Vattel.  fallacy.    You  cannot  possibly  foster  and 

This,  with  the  special   rebuff  dealt  to  encourage  any  branch  of  industry  with- 

France,  is  calculated  to  preclude  all  arbi-  out  thereby  burthening  and  injuring,  to 

tration  by  making  the  whole  world  our  at  least  an  equal  extent,  some  or  all  other 

opponents,  and  to  unite  against  us  the  branches  of  Production." — Not  a  very 

convictions  and  the  sympathies  of  civil-  novel  doctrine,  certainly,  to  those  who 

ized  mankind.    Can  any  one  imagine  a  are  familiar  with  the  writings  of  Say, 

substantia]  and  statesman-like  reason  for  M'Culloch,  &c.,  wherein  it  is  much  more 

this  wanton  provocation  of  hostility  ?  honestly  stated,  and  quite  as  plausibly 

With  re^rd  to  our  domestic  policy,  maintaiiied.      The  blow  aimed  at  the 

the  inculcations  of  the  President  and  his  Protective  Policy  is   vital ;   it  does  not 

Secretary  may   be  characterized  in  few  threaten  some  particular  form  or  decree 

words.  Their  fundamental  notion — their  of  Protection — it  denies  the  possibility 

all-pervading,  all-perverting  error — is  the  of  making  a  Tariff  protective  and  at  the 

assumption  ot  an  Antagonism  of  Interests  same    time    beneficial  and   just.      The 

between  the  different  classes  composing  formidable  parade  of  allegations  of  de- 

the  American  Commonwealth.    To  their  fective  detans,  unequal  protection^  &c, 

mole-eyed  vision,  the  planter  and  the  &c.,  by  the  President  and  his  Secretary, 

manufacturer,    the    capitalist    and    the  are  but  masked  batteries  intended  but  to 

workman,  stand  to  each  other  in  theje-  cover  the  main  attack,  which  is  direct- 

lation  of   envious  rivals,  if  not  open  ed  against  any  Protective  Tariff,     ft^t 

enemies,  and  any  public  policy  calcu-  **  equal  protection"   approved    by  rWk 

lated  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  in  his  famous  letter  to  Kane  of  Pennsyl- 

one  can  do  it  only  at  the  expense  of  an-  vania.  means  just  exactly  no  protection 

other,  or  of  all  others.  to  anj^,  as  the  Whigs  predicted  before  the 

Mr.  Polk,  in  his  Message,  so  far  as  Electron    it  would  be  found   to  mean, 

relates  to  the  Tariff,  deals  as  much  as  should   its  author  be  chosen  President 

possible  in  windy  generalities,  in  plausi-  Such  wholesale  assertions  as  the  follow- 

ble  common-places,  intended  to  stab  the  ing,  though  on  their  face  expressing  only 

policy  of  Protection  by  inuendo  and  im-  hostility  to  particular  features  oi   the 

plication,  without  any  more  direct  or  Tariff,  do,  in  truth,  mean  hostility  to  any 

palpable  manifestation  of  his  entire  im-  Protective  Tariff  whatever ;  since  none 

pbicable  hostility  thereto.    The  follow-  could  be  framed,  to  which  such  objec- 

mg  paragraph  is  a  fair  sample  of  what  tions  might  not  be  urged  with  a  show  of 
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p/3MbilIty.  Mr.  Polk  roundly  charges  farmer  is  directly  benefited  by  the  de- 
nial, by  the  existing  Tariff,  mand  and  prices  secured  to  his  wool, 

"  Articles  of  prime  necessity  or  of  coarse  *'®'"P'.  ^5"  ^"^'l  \  <>"f  P"^'  ,»"^  ^^ 

,p'utY  and  low  price,  used  by  the  masses  ^^^^  indirectly  by  the  ready  markets  and 

i'liepeople.are.in  many  instances,  sub-  better  prices  secured  to  all  his  products 

-•ted  to  hetTy  taxes,  while  articles  of  by  the  diversion  of  labor  from  agricul- 

fvrqoality  and  higher  price,  or  of  luxury,  ture  to  manufactures.    This  was  the  very 

Abichcan  be  used  only  by  the  opulent,  are  mode  in  which  Jetferson,  Clay,  Jackson, 

^^tlj  taxed.   It  imposes  heavy  and  un-  H.  Niles,  and  nearly  all  the  guiding-starn 

;>:  burdens  on  the  farmer,  the  planter,  of  Democracy,  twenty  to  forty  years  ago, 

e  nromercial  man,  and  those  of  all  other  proposed  to  benefit  Agriculture  through  a 

prpls.  except  the  capitalist  who  has  ^otective  Tariif.    Gen.  Jackson*  forcibly 

L^ehisio.eslmentsm  manufactures."  ^^   ^^^^  ^^^^^j   ^^^   ^^^  ^.^^^^.^^  ^ 

Look  for  one  moment  at  the  reckless-  manufactures,  of  a  population  sufficient 

««  ol  notorious  facts  here  exhibited,  to  produce  our  own  wares  and  fabrics  at 

l:e  commercial  interest  is  now  protected  home,  would  secure  to  our  farmers  a 

T  lis  shipping  by  an  absolutely  prohib-  larger  and  better  market  than  all  £urope 

rif  proTJsion.   None  but  an  American  afforded  them.     Mr.  Polk  cannot  or  will 

^f-^  can  engage  in  our  carrying  trade  not  see  anything  of  this.     His  range  of 

*!j:ch  is  far  more  extensive  than  our  vision  extends  only  to    the    capitalist, 

«ign  ccMnmerce)  on  any  terms  what-  whom  Protection  may  induce  to  embark 

^^  A  New  England  manufacturer  has,  in   manufactures — him    he    teaches  all 

■ '  iisunce,  a  thousand  bales  of  goods  in  other  classes  to  envy  and  hate  as  a  gen- 

^  *  \ork  which  he  wishes  to  send  to  eral  oppressor.     He  sees  not,  regards  not, 

■^  ^ean«.   A  British  ship  has  come  the  hundreds  of  thousands  who,  as  brick- 

jer  from  Lirerpool  with  goods,  is  go-  makers,  lumbermen,  builders,  excavators, 

I  hena  to  New  Orleans  for  cotton,  has  machinists,  workers  of  implements,  &c., 

; /  '^^^  "Jown,  and  would  gladly  take  find  employment  and  reward  in  conse- 

'^^oods  for  $500;  while  no  American  quence  of  this  diversion  of  capital  to 

^^^  (all  having  freight  or  a  chance  to  manufactures,  and  who  are  drawn  from 

^11'^  ^"        ^^^^  ^*""®  ***'^®  ^^^  ^^®  ranks  of  producers  of  food,  and  ren- 

ILJ  k**^^^'    ^^®  manufacturer  is  dered  the  readiest  and  best  customers  of 

spelled  by  the  law  of  the  land  to  em-  those  who  remain  farmers.    Mr.  Secre- 

^')  aa  American  ship  at  $1 ,000  in  pre-  tary  Walker  even  takes  occasion  to  assert 

l^^i^  *  ^/'lish  vessel  at  $500,  or  that  the  entire  diversion  from  agriculture 

"f  »100.    Yet  Mr.  Polk    savs   that  to  manufactures,  effected  by  the  present 

^^Mturew  alone  are  protected.  Tariff,  does  not  exceed  forty  thousand 

f  p!tL*°*^*^^'  case:  The  planting  in-  persons !     The  recent  census  of  our  sin- 

'     J  ^  Jwt  and  available  protec-  gle  State,  carefully  scanned,  will  show  a 

^iS^K^  *"Ily  60  per  cent,  on  Sugar,  diversion  of  more  than  one  hundred  thou- 

w  b    I  ^^^^^  *"  ^^^  country  has  sand  in  New  York  alone.    Massachusetts 

•\tr  rti^     ^^  profitably   extended  would  show  a  nearly  or  quite  equal  diver- 

lij^  P'^^^l  Tariff     There  is  no  sion.     The  rapid  increase  of  population 

.y^^*' ''^ore  stringently  and  effect-  since  1842,  in  New  York,  Albany,  and 

:i«'hlf^!f*  ttaa  the  sugar- planter,  nearly  all  the  cities    and    considerable 

'|\j  gJ!J^^  °^  this  are  not  confined  towns  of  our  State,  with  the  like  increase 

j'j^^^'P^ter  alone — far  from  it  in  Boston,  Lowell,  Fall  River,  &c.,&c.,  is 

'■  ^  iKl^j^^'.^'^'^'^^y  participates,  accompanied  by  a  positive  diminution  of 

^^l^jj" version  of  fertile  lands  and  the  numbers  returned  from  most  rural 

^cisofa     Production  of  his  staple  to  districts  of  the  older  States.    The  cause 

"^  >t  onT     '^  ^®  estimate  this  diver-  of  this  need  not  be  restated — it  lies  plain 

'•^.ili  L^^*^  ^*®  ^^  cotton  per  on  the  face  of  the  general  subject  we  are 

,i^-r*"^cial  effect  on  the  entire  considering. 

"^^tti^^  is  apparent    Who  does  Having  introduced    the  Secretary  ol 

\.^^J^  cotton  would  be  depressed  the  Treasury,  we  will  proceed  to  notice 

*^of  if^  pr^'C^t  low  price  by  the  some  of  the  assertions  whereof  his  Re- 

'•%iion ,     »^^  ^^^  to  our  annual  port  is  constructed.    But  first  let  us  look 

ttm.^.  at  one  of  the  few  instances  in  which  he 
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So  on  to  show  how  the    essays  the  logical  vein : 
•  Letter  to  Dr.  Coleman  of  N.  C,  written  in  i8t>4. 
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**  If  it  be  tine  that,  when  a  duty  of  forty  fied  with  \  dirideod  eami  to  that  arcnriog 

p<»r  cent,  if  imposed  by  our  Tariff,  the  fo-  from  the  same  capital,  when  invested  in 

rei^  producer  first  deducts  the  duty  from  agriculture,  commerce,  or  narigation.** 

^h^nlTX^^eq^^^^^^^^        ^'^'.'Zy  „  ^e  think  we  take  the  meajung  of  the 

of  one  hundred  per  cent ,  which  is  exactly  "^n.  Secretary  in  his  first  sentence  above 

equal  to  the  previous  price,  and,  when  de-  quoted,   lhou|?h  no  meaning  at  aU  is 

ducted,  would  reduce  the  price  to  nothing."  grammatically  m vol  ved  in  its  terms.   He 

aimed  to  say  that  protective  duties  bene- 

The  reader  is  not  likely  to  be  impressed  fit  only  the  cimitalists  who  are  induced 

with  the  originality  ox  this  sparkle  of  by  them  to  embark  in  mannfiBU^res,  and 

treasury  wit ;  be  has  doubtless  encoan-  that  to  these  are  secured  annual  profits  ol 

tered  the  same  quip  in  Joe  Miller,  and,  if  ten  to  thirty  per  cent,  so  long  as  the 

learned,  may  very  possibly  trace  it  back  protection  endures.    Now  let  us  suppose 

through  the  lapse  of  centuries  to  Hiero-  there  were  some  glimmering  of  truth  in 

des,  if  not  farther.    Its  most  familiar  this,  and  see  how  it  must  work  out :  A 

embodiment  is  something  like  this:  A  Protective  Tariff,  we  will  say,  is  enacted, 

phlegmatic,  practical,  plodding  fanner  is  which  renders  morally  certain  the  retnrB 

importuned  by  some  keen  dealer  to  buy  a  of  twenty  per  cent  annually  to  thoee 

newly-patented  stove  which,  employed  who  shafl  invest  the  reauieite  coital  in 

in  the  place  of  his  old-fashioned  nre-  manufacturing  broaddouis,  prints,  plain 

place,  will  (he  is  assured)  save  half  the  cottons,  or  something  else — no  matter 

wood.      Grump  stops   and  ponders   a  what    A  few  embark  in  the  busiaeas 

minute,  and  his  dalJ  eye  at  length  beams  and  realize  such  profits.    But  are  these 

with  the  kindling  of  an  idea — he  has  singular  in  their  preferences  of  twenty 

caught  the  tail  of  a  witticism,  and  is  per  cent  dividends  to  three  or  five  per 

about  to  overwhelm  with  it  the  spruce  cent  ?    Are  there  no  others  who  hare 

Gommender  of  stoves.    Hark !  he  opens  no  objection  to  bettering  their  fortunes  ? 

his  mouth  and  utters  with  an  irrepressi-  Will  not  the  fiact  that  this  business  t» 

Ue  grin  of  ample  breadth  at  his  own  lucrative  at  once  attract  to  it  hundreds  in 

waggery :  **  Then   why    not    buy   tvfo  every  part  of  the  country  ?  There  is  ami 

stoves  and  save  all  the  wood  .^    Sure  can  be  no  oonceahnent  of  the  fact» — 

enough — why  not?    Secretary  Walker  there  are  in  every  large  city  men  in 

endorses  the  logic,  and  exalts  the  fugitive  abundance  who  will  tell  you  within  m 

quip  to  the  gravity  of  an  official  syllo-  fraction  the  cost  of  making  each  partica- 

gism.    If  oii^  stove  would  save  halftht  lar  fabric,  and  when  it  is  selling  at  m 

wood  consumed  by  a  six-foot  fire-place,  profit,  when    at   a   loss.    Imm^iately 

two  mua  save  the  whole,  or  there  is  no  hundreds  are  attracted  to  this  inviting 

soundness  in  Treasury  logic.    If  a  fabri-  field  of  enterprise ;  new  mills  are  erected, 

cator  of  any  article  would  take  off  forty  giving  employment  to  labor  in  a  hundred 

per  cent  o\  his  old  price  rather  than  be  different  capacities ;    new  machinery  is 

crowded  out  of  an  extensive  and  once  set  in  motion,  new  goods  are  turned  out, 

lucrative  market,  then  it  follows  that  he  in  large  and  still  increasing  quantities, 

would  furnish  it  for  nothing  rather  than  And  tnis  will  go  on,  gathennir  momen- 

lose  this  division  of  his  customers — fol-  tum  incessantly,  utifr/  the  market  is  aver* 

lows  Secretary  Walker,  you  will  under-  stocked  and  prices  fall  to  (or  below)  the 

stand,  good  reader! — we  should  not  care  cost  of  production.    Some  may  thus  be 

to  father    the    Secretary's    logic,  even  driven  out  of  the  business,  but  ultimateJjr 

though  tempted  by  the  chance  of  obtain-  prices  will  settle,  by  a  law  resistless  as 

ing  therewith  the  credit  of  his  smart-  gravitation,  at   that   point   where    the 

uess.  pofits  of  this  will  average  the  same  as 

Let  us  pass  to  a  graver  exhibition  of  m  other  investments.    Every  business 

the  Secretary's  statesmanship  and  logic  :  man  knows  this  is  so— every  reasoning 

.,.„,.     ^    .^.  man  will  see  that  it  fNiuf  be  sa     Make 

inA      If         "^f  r'^t'^^^i?"'?^''*  »*>«  <J«ty  on  any  article  five,  fifty,  one 

i^'  ^  Thrt'i:rt:^bi;^ct:':n'd  n^Jt^aS^;  t^^<-,  .sif Vi'"^ir  "'"'•  ^ 

the  wa^.es  of  labor,  which  would  reduce  ^^"^  ^''"^A^  ^  article  wiU  very  soon  be 

thoM  profits.  It  18  a  quest  ion  of  per  centage,  regelated  by  the  cost  of  producing  it,  sad 

and  is  to  decide  whether  money  invested  in  ^^^  **  ~*  by  the  amount  of  the  doty. 

our  manufactures  shall,  by  Fpecial  le^nsla-  There  will  be  Occasional  oscillations,  bat 

tioo,  yield  a  profit  of  ten,  twenty  or  thirty  this  is  the  general,  enduring  law.     All 

per  cent.,  or  whether  it  shall  remain  satis-  the  Price  Currents  ever  printed  confirm 
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ad  erttblish  tt.    There  axe  articles  on  ury  by  the  Tariff— that  the    rich  are 

wfdch  the  present  Tariff  imposes  Tery  favored  by  it  at  the  expense  of  the  poor — 

Me»— glass    and    fflass-ware»  screws,  that  wages  have  not  been  improved  by  it» 

wire,  pins,  buttons,  «c.,  kc. — which  are  while  the  prices  of  fabrics  have  advanced 

If  cheap  to-day  as»  if  not  cheaper  than,  — his  attacks  on  the  roinimnm  pnnciple, 

ikey  vere  in  1S41-2,  when  our  duties  and  all  his  Jacobinic  attempts  to  excite 

wfre  at  the  lowest     There  are  other  discord  and  jealousy  between  employer 

Htitkf  charged  no  higher  than  these,  and  workman,  manufacturer  and  farmer, 

vlueh  are  selling  at  enhanced  prices,  may  all  be  passed  by  with  the  silent 

Tbe  price  in  each  instance  of  an  article  scorn  they  merit.    Very  mournful  is  the 

BvvJy  produced  among  us,  is  governed  comparison    of    this    Report    with  the 

by  the  relation  of  supply  to  demand,  and  corresponding  (but  not  kmdred)  exposi- 

n  the  cost  of  production,  r^ardless  of  tions  of  Hamilton,  A.  J.  Dallas,  Rush, 

m  amoant  of  the  duty.  Walter  Forward,  and  other  eminent 

This  truth  established,  the  Seeretar3r*s  men  who  have  preceded  Mr.  Walker  in 

fcawBtM  is  done.     His  Report  is  left  base-  the  position  he  now  occupies,  but  let  that 

leas  as  the  unsubstantial  feibric  of  a  vision,  also  pass.      It  is  by  contrast  only  that  a 

ffis  assertioBS  that  two  dollars  are  paid  nation  discovers  its  eminent  benefactors, 

hf  oar  cottsamers  to  the  protected  inter*  and  learns  to  appreciate  their  services 

ail  for  every  one  brought  into  the  Treas-  and  reverence  their  memories. 


TRADITIONS  AND   SUPERSTITIONS. 

BT  MRS.   KLLKTT. 

••  C'>mc  I'  Araba  Fenicc^ 
Che  ci  sia— ognun  lo  dice. 
Dove  sia— nessun  lo  sa.'* 

Metattatio. 

**  Shapeless  sights  come  wandering  hv. 
The  ghastly  people  of  the  realm  of  dream.** 

Pronuthetu  Unbcund. 

KoTHDro  narks  the  peculiar  character  reproduced  in  various  forms.     We  have 

^&  people  more  distinctively  than  their  examules  of  this  every  day.    One  of  the 

«mb  and  saperstitiona.    Tnese  are  the  most  beautiful  fictions  ever  written  by  an 

fck  lispings  of  Ae  infancy  of  a  nation,  American  author — "  Rip  Van  Winkle" — 

txpoBi^  itlB  impalsea  and  tendencies,  owes  its  existence  to  the  old  legend  of 

eves  beiore  thought   is  matured ;  they  the  Kyffhauser  Mountain. 

p^  with  its  advancement,  embody  its  No  work  has  yet  been  published,  that 

^tfic,  aivl  give  a  coloring  to  its  whole  I  know  of,  contaming  anything  like  a  fair 

•ttatare.    How  perfectly  is  the  litera-  collection  of  European  traditions.     La 

^  of  the  East  imbued  with  the  dreamy,  Motte   Fouqu^,    Musteus,    Grimm  and 

^^'■P'tQoiis  and   gor^geous  character   of  Hoffmann  have  done  something  towards 

*<Hly  poetic  creations!    Thus  with  the  it — Lyser,  perhaps,  more;   at  least  his 

^^irtem,  vigorous  genius  of  the  North,  work,  being  the  latest,  has  the  additional 

^  if  we  wander    among   the  olden,  advantage  of  selections  from  his  prede- 

^■1  Teotonic  traditions,  are  we  not  cessors.      He    has    already    published 

"*>  «)  find    the    g^nn   of  that    subtil  twenty-six  snmll  volumes  on  the  subject, 

yfcwuiyhy  which  distinguishes  the  meta-  and  the  field  is  yet  unexhausted. 

P^*<o.  aatioBS  ofG^many?  Perhaps  it  may  be  a  desirable  study 

k  •  ftot,  therefore,  an  unprofitable  for  some  of  the  readers  of  this  Review 

M  a  pore  among  these  treasures  of  to  notice  the  peculiar  genius  of  different 

^  pti     Thoagh  half-forgotten  now,  European  nations,  as  shown  in  those  in- 

(^  ■^inrt  stdl  exists,  imd  they  are  fiuit  utterances  of  the  spirit  of  poetry. 
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A  glance  at  a  few  of  the  more  character-  sen,  my  Axela.*'  The  little  maiden  looked 

isticsuperstitions,  is  the  utmost,  of  course,  up  inquiringly. 

we  can  propose ;  hut  it  may  sogg^t  more  **  Tnou  knowest  not  yet,  my  daughter, 

extensive  investigations  to  others.      It  that  every  house  has  its  haunting  spirits, 

will  be  pleasing,  at  all  events,  to  wander.  They  blow  out  the  light  when  one  goes 

unfettered  by  any  proprieties  of  arrange-  into  the  store-room ;  quench  the  last  coal 

ment  or  progress  over  those  dim  regions  in  the  oven,  when  one  tries  to  kindle  a 

of  romance,  plucking  a  flower  here  and  flame ;  steal  the  bacon  from  the  chimney ; 

there — too  happy  if  we  can  point  out  the  eat  the  cheese,  curdle  the  milk,  and  do 

way  to  more   patient  and  enterprising,  everything  else  to  torment  the  housewife, 

though  not  more  interested,  travelers.  and  give  her  much  to  do.    They  sing 

The  superstition  of  *'  the  Ni8$en**  is  and  tramp  about  so  to-night,  because  thy 

very  old,  and  of  northern  origin.    InGer-  father,  for  whose  presence  thev  have 

many   this  fantastic  race    used    to  be  more  respect,  is  gone  forth  to  conduct  the 

spoken  of  under  the  name  of  *<  Heim-  strangers  over  the  snow-fields.    Besides, 

cnen.*'    There  is  a  beautiful  little  ballad  they  must  have  a  present  from  time  to 

of  Friedrich  Kind,  in  which  a  goblin  of  time.    They  are  dunning  me  so  merd- 

this  species  figures  as  the  hero.      He  lessly,  I  must  not  delay  it  longer." 

plagues  the  owner  of  a  house  haunted  by  Therewith    the    dame   went  to   the 

nim  so  unceasingly,  that  to  eet  rid  of  closed  cupboard,  took  out  two  sweet 

him,  the  man  sets  fire  to  the  house  and  cakes,  and  laid  them  on  a  little  table  in  a 

runs  away.     The  goblin,  however,  is  comer  of  the  room.     She  put,  also,  in  a 

seen  seated  on  the  top  of  the  wagon  con-  little  dish,  some  fruits,  preserved  in  sugar, 

taining  the  moveables,  and    calls  out  A  pudding,  and  a  piece  of  cheese,  and 

most  provokingly  to  the  owner,  "  We  fresh  butter,  all  prepared  by  the  excellent 

are  off  in  good  time,  friend ;  the  house  housewife's  own  hands,  completed  the 

would    be    burned    over    our    heads."  meal.     She  placed  a  light,  also,  on  the 

Grimm  includes  this  in  his  German  popu-  table ;  for,  said  she,  **  they  will  then  let 

lar  legends.    In  the  Hartswald,  the  Nis-  my  candles  alone." 

sen  are  known  by  the  name  of  Wichtel-  The  mother  and  daughter  then  hid 

mannchen.      Heine    makes   his    pretty  themselves  in  the  wide  feather  bed,  drew 

Bergmann*s  daughter  tell  of  them :  the  covering  over  their  heads,  and  breathed 

"  The  little  Wichtel-men  no  fleet,—  not  a  whisper  to  disturb  the  feast  of  the 

They  steal  away  our  bread  and  meat ;  Nissen.     In  the  morning  the  good  things 

Though  locked  up  safely  every  night,  had  disappeared.     The  dame  was  delight- 

*Tif  vanished  ere  the  morning  light  ed  that  the  little  house-goblins  had  not 

«'  The  little  folks,  with  dainty  lip,  rejected  her  propitiatory  offering. 

TTie  rich  and  yellow  cream  they  sip ;  

Uncovered  then  the  dish  they  leave,  Arela  was  a  charming  daughter  of  the 

.    And  give  the  cat  a  chance  to  thieve."  north.     She  was  loved  by  Eric,  a  young 

A.  T.  Beer,  in  hi8novel**DieBruder,*'  fisherman.     Her  prudent  father  would 

gives  a  little  story  that,  besides  illustrating  rather  have  wedded  her  to  a  thriving 

the  superstition,  has  a  deeper  meaning,  farmer,  than  a  youth  whose  nets  were 

In  a  peasant's  cottage  in  Sweden  sat  his  sole  possession.    But  he  saw  that  the 

little  Axela,  leaning  her  head  upon  her  young   people  truly  loved  each  other, 

mother's  lap.    The  dame  sat  listening  and  the  dame  besought  him  not  to  cross 

beside  the  large  chimney  that  warmed  the  her  only  child ;  so  mat  he  consented  to 

low-roofed  chamber.   She  had  been  spin-  the  marriage,  and  made  the  young  pair  a 

ning,  but  had  ceased  from  her  labor,  and  nuptial  present  of  a  cottage  completelv 

let  her  hands  fall  in  her  lap;  for  there  furnished,  with  a  small  garden  attached* 

was  a  singing  and  chirping  throughout  Axela  was  the  happiest  Tittle  wife  in  the 

the  apartment,  as  if  hundreds  of  Heimchen  world. 

(crickets)  were  mingling  their  soft  and  One  evening  she  said  to  her  mother, 

shrill  chorus ;  and  a  continual  tripping  to  '*  There  are  no  Nissen  in  our  house.    I 

and  fro  of  light,  dainty  footsteps,  as  ot  an  never  hear  the  singing  that  used  to  trouble 

invisible  host  me,  or  see  any  of  the  mischievous  tricks 

**  Mother  !"    cried    Axela    suddenly,  that  tormented  you  so  often." 

'*  what  is  that  we  hear,  but  cannot  see  ?'*  "  Heaven  grant,   the  race  come  not 

The  mother  pressed  her  child  closely  to  near  thee  !"  answered  the  mother. 

her,  and  whispered — so  as  not  to  disturb  

the  invisible  folk — **  They  are  the  Nis-  Axela  became  a  mother ;  and  Eric,  by 
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the  6taih  of  a  ricli.  childless  uncle,  who  Who  could  endure  to  liye  with  the  Nis- 

btd  been  enf;a{ed  in  smuggling,  inher-  sen  ? 

M  s  fortone.     The  smaJl  house  was  The  large  wagon  was  packed  with  the 

gnsUy  enkiiced ;    the    rocky   spot   of  best  of  the  household  furniture,  Eric  and 

povid  that  had  sufficed  for  a  garden,  Axela  going  along  with  it.    The  chil- 

was  made  twice  as  spacious ;  the  store-  dren  were  put  with  the  maid  into  a  small 

looBH  were  filled ;  a  maid  came  to  help  carriage  behind.     They  had  gone  but  a 

tkjoQDg  wife  in  her  household  duties —  short  distance  ou  their  melancholy  way, 

ifid me  Nissen  came  also.  when  they  noticed  a   light  swarm  of 

Fonaeriy,  when  Axela  set  away  any-  something  upon  the  tall  covered  carriage, 

diag,  she  was  sure  to  -find  it   again ;  The    draper^'  was    shaken,    and    little 

■ow  It  was  quite  otherwise.     If  she  sat  figures,  undistinguishable  from  the  dis- 

iova  to  meoid  a  garment  for  one  of  her  tance,  glided    about,  humming    like  a 

chiMreii,  the  other  would  cry  in  the  swarm  of  bees.     Axela  was  frightened ; 

cfauftber ;  she  would  spring  up  to  take  bat  Eric  went  boldly  up  to  the  wagon, 

hm,  and  on  her  return  find  the  Nissen  and  cried,  **  What  are  you  doing,  littie 

kad  «ioIen  awav  her  thimble,  or  tangled  devils,  up  there  .'*' 

her  tbread,  or  done  her  some  other  mis-  **  We  are    the    Nissen  !"  they  mur- 

cbef    Or  if  she  set  away  her  jars  of  mured,  in  reply. 

nreetmeats,  carefully  tied  up  with  blad-  *<  But  what  do  you  there  ^*  Eric  asked. 

^,  she  would  soon  diacorer  that  the  A  light  murmur  answered,  **  Wi  flotta," 

Smatn  bad  opened  a  passage  into  them.  (We  are  traveling.) 


0^  if  s4c  left  a  new  piece  of  linen  in  her        A  xela  and  Eric  looked  on  each  other 
when  called  away  on  some    in    dismay,  and   at   length    burst   out 


Sflaiehotd  duty,  she  would  find  it    on  a-laoghing. 

^  return,  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  no        "  Ixst    us    stay,  then,    in    our    own 

sm  in  the  room  but  little  Erie,  looking  house!**  cried  she.     "The  Nissen  will 

cf  ai  ber  with  his  innocent  eyes.     Who  not  be  separated  from  us ;  and  I  can  bear 

flpaid  have  done  this  but  the  Nissen?  their  mischief  better  in  my  old  home 

*>  if  the  fan  to  bring  home  little  Eric,  than  anywhere  else." 

vbo  bad  strayed  too  near  the  water,  on        The  horses*  heads  were  turned,  and 

some  back  she  would  find  all  the  chick-  father,  mother,  children,  maid  and  Nissen 

tat  la  the  garden,  scraping  and  pecking  returned  with  great  joy. 

"ver  the  beds ;  while  of  a  certainty  she        As  the  little  ones  grew  up,  the  Nissen 

^  left    the  gate  closed.     Who  could  showed  themselves  less  frequently;  for 

opened  it  but  the  Nissen  ?  the  housewifely  order  and  neatness  re- 

Tbos  it  went  on  day  after  day.     Ax-  buked  their  pranks.    They  only  claimed, 

I  frrevr   quite   melancholy.      **  What  at  last,  so  much  freedom  as  has  been 

we  do,^  said  she  to  her  husband,  yielded  them  from  immemorial  time  in 

"lar  these  tormenting  sprites?     They  all  the  dwellings  of  Sweden. 

TMcac  my  very  life  out."  The  superstition  of  the  Klabotermann, 

*  We  had  best,"  said  Eric,  "  consult  and  that  of  the  shore  witch,  are  widely 

^godfather,  the  wise    Ulpf."     And  current  on  the  northern  coast.    TheKla- 

^»Wi:k^  oa  their  cloaks,  the  two  went  botermann  is  the  drotl  of  the  sailors,  who 

cnk,  iearing  the  children  with  the  maid,  will  not  tolerate  any  incredulity  as  to  its 

V:  »:te^ veiling  of  Ulpf.     The  wise  man  existence.    It  is  said  that  a  crew  once 

his  head,  and  answered,  *'  When  mutinied  against  their  captain  on   this 

itea  once  have  possession  of  a  account,  and  threw  him  overboard.    The 

N  they  can  never  be  driven  away.  Klabotermann  is  a  kobold  that  haunts 

Wt  Tott  cao  travel  about,  dear  children,  ships ;    he    is    on  shipboard  what   the 

*■<  *M»  escape  them.**  gnomes  are  to  the  mines,  the  goblins  to 

lira  aod    Eric  sighed    deeply,  for  the  houses,  or  the  troids  or  dwarfs  to  the 

'  Et  wT«d  their  home.     The  shrubs  and  woods  and  mountains.     When  kept  in 

they  had  planted  were  grown  so  good  humor,  he  is  a  harmless  sprite  that 

■  'tl'y — the  new  poultry- vard  was  works  to  keep  ^ood  order  in  the  ship, 

■'^•'•aient — the  rooms  hatf  such  an  and  never  leaves  it  till  it  is  about  to  sink. 

•»  •  'mSc*n — and  the  children  were  so  A  ship  haunted  by  him  cannot  be  lost, 

fc«F"    -»king    out   of    the   window  unless  he  is  provoked  to  forsake  it  by 

^  *«  »a,  where  the  ships  were  sail-  the  misconduct  of  the  crew  or  the  cap- 

ar  ir  V  them !    Bat  the  bouse  must  tain.    But  like  other  goblins,  he  is  capn- 

srprtavp — though  all  wept  to  leave  it.  cious  and  easily  moved  to  anger.    He 


or 
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never  allows  himself  to  be  seen  so  long    to  continual  dis^pointneiit. 
as  he  is  disposed  to  stay,  but  can  often  be    the  bridal  wreadi  from  her  ^o' i 
heard  at  work  moving  the  chests  and    threw  it  down   into   the    ws 
lading  when  there  is  danger  from  a  squall,    plunging  after  it,  ended  her  h 
or  pumping  out  the  water  that  has  got    sorrows  together, 
iuto  the  hold.    If  the  ship  has  sprung  an        Her  old  father  died  of  ^iei 
unseen  leak,  he  will  keep  up  a  nammer-    destroyed  the  burg,  of  which  c 
iDg  on  the  place  till  the  carpenter  comes    traces  vanished.    The  spirit  i 
and  mends  it    If  the  sailors  are  negli-    has  been  since  often  seen  star 
gent  about  the  tackling,  he  will  mischiev-    the  fatal  rock,  beguiling  mc 
ously  tangle  the  ropes  and  cords,  and    death  by  her  enchanting  son^r 
taunt  them  with  mocking  laughter  from        According  to  another  trad iti 
the  mast-head.  If,  at  any  time,  this  sprite    is  an  Undine,  and,  like  ail  of 
becomes  visible  to  the  whole  crew,  it  is  a    lovely,  capricious  child,  as  'w 
certain  sign  the  ship  is  doomed  to  de-    sportive,  and  working  mischi^ 
struction.    The  sailors,  therefore,  dread    out  intending  it.   A  noble  yout 
nothing  so  much  as  the  appearance  of    son  of  a  powerful  count  of 
the  Kiabotermann.  heard  the  wonderful  melody  c 

— —  and  commanded  his  sailors  U 

The  beautiful  tradition  of  Lureley  has    to  the  rock.    In  vain  they  str 
often  furnished  a  subject  for  poetry.    It    suade  him ;  he  insisted   on 
has  a  place  in  the  Traditions  of  the  Khine    But  ere  they  reached  the  spot, 
of  Schreiber,  and  also  in  those  of  Carl  Grib.    unable  to  withstand  the  pov 
I  do  not  know  that  the  simple  story,  as    of  the  music,  sprang  from  the 
current  in  popular  belief  on  the  spot    a  projection  of  the  rock  :  his  i 
where  it  originated,  has  ever  been  given    on  the  moist  stone,  and^the  w 
in  Enelish.    Lyser  presents  it  with  less    Rhine  closed  over  him.    The  i 
embellishment  than  any  other  writer.       '  the  sad  news  to  the  old  cou 
From  the  rock  of  Lurelet  is  often    son  had  perished  by  the  arts  o 
heard  a  marvelously  sweet  female  voice,    Lureley — for  such  they  deem 
singing  so  as  to  bewitch  all  who  hear  it.    dine.    The  old  count  tore  h 
It  has  proved  the  destruction  of  inexpe-    garments,  in  his  wild  an^isl 
rienced  sailors ;  for,  intent  upon  the  sone,    orders  that  a  body  of  soldiers 
they  forget  to  shun  the  dangerous  whm-    round  the  rock  of  Lureley,  ar 
pool  at  the  foot  of  the  rock.    This  in-    witch  captive,  living  or  dead, 
gulfs  all  that  come  within  its  reach.    Old        The  soldiers  encom{>asse(l 
and  young,  therefore,  dread  that  melo-    from  the  highest  summit  of 
dious  siren  voice ;  and  strange  tales  are    could  hear  the  song  of  Lur 
current  among  the  people  of  the  maiden    leader,  with  some  of  his  ci 
who  sines  upon  the  rock.  climbed  to  the  top,  and  saw 

According  to  one  of  these,  Lureley  was  sitting  there  in  sea-green, 
a  mortal  maiden,  the  daughter  of  a  noble  robes,  richly  decked  with  j 
knight,  whose  burg  stood  on  the  rock  flashed  and  sparkled  in  the  ei 
now  named  after  her.  A  young  and  With  aeolden  comb  she  wa 
handsome  knight  was  the  suitor  of  the  her  long  light  hair,  and  singin 
beautiful  girl,  and  obtained  her  love  and 

her  father's  consent.  The  nuptial  daj  «  The  heavens  are  rosy  with  su 
was  appointed ;  the  knight  went  to  his  And  Father  Rhine  murmurs  fai 
castle  further  up  the  Rhine,  to  prepare  Wild  tales  in  his  sea-green  b 
for  the  reception  of  his  bride.  But  he  On  the  top  of  the  rock  so  airy  i 
returned  not  again.  He  vras  faithless.  Is  Lureley  singing  her  melody, 
and  forgot  his  first  love  in  the  pursuit  of  ,  .  Lureley !  Lureley . 
another  ^^  "» *^«  charmed  hour. 


momi 


In  vain  watched  Lureley.  from  early  «  ^h,  gentle  sailor,  why  pause 

^.omins;  of  the  appointed  day,  for  her  ^^y  ifsten  to  Lurdey'/eveuin 

beloved.     From  the  high  balcony  of  her  j^^^  upwards  gaze,  as  it  floats 

chamber  she  gazed  up  the  river.    But  There's  a  spell  working  here,  al 

she  was  deceived :  he  never  came.    Then  njgh  j 

wild  despair  and  .madness  seized  upon  Before  ^tis  too  late,  from  the  tni 

her  heart.     She  fancied  every  bark  that  Lureley — Lureley ! 

passed  held  her  lover,  but  was  doomed  Ah,  gentle  sailor !  beware—^ 


IM.] 
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The  Imder  of  the  soMicrs  made  a  sign       Then  knew  the  soldiers  that  Lnreley 

t»  his  Ben,  end  emerging  from  the  shel-  was  no  witch  or  enchantress,   but  an 

ttt  of  the  rock,  they  stood  before  the  Undine.    As  they  returned  to  their  lord 

Buden.      Lnreley  started  not,  but  sat  with  the  tidings,  Uiey  found,  to  their  great 

itill.aDdlooking  with  her  clear  childlike  joy  and  amazement,  the  young  cSunt 

nile  apon  the  intruders,  asked  what  restored  to  his  father.    He  had  suffered 

Ihey  wookl  have.  no  injury,  but  had  been  kept  three  days 

-  We  come   to   take  thee,  livine  or  at  the  bottom  of  the  Rhine  by  the  mis- 

fcid,*  returned  the  leader ;  «•  for  thou,  chievous  water-fairies,  in  order  to  cool 

mi  witch,  hast  murdered  the  son  of  our  his  mad  passion  a  little. 
loUe  Count*    Then  Lureley  laughed  a        Not  all,  however,  fared  so  well  as  the 

kosical  laurh,  and  springing  up  quickly,  younj;  Count  of  the  Rhine ;   and  even 

flood  on  the  utmost  verge  of  the  rock,  to  this  day  is  heard  the  dangerous  melo- 

duped  her  small  white  hands,  and  sang,  dy.    Heine  sings : 
ioobiig  downwards  towards  the  Rhine : 


''Oil,  &tber  !  send  up  thy  swiftest  steed — 
Scod-^nd  bear  awmy  thy  child  with  speed : 
Loreley !  Lureley  !  * 

There  was  a  hoarse  murmuring  of  the 
VileTs  far  below,  and  two  mirhty  waves, 
OTrtsd  with  foam,  reared  their  heads. 
IW  Undine  ioated  away  on  their  backs, 
mi  Miied  ardily,  as  she  disappeared  in 
AeRkme. 


**  The  sailor  there,  in  his  gliding  bark, 
Is  borne,  alas !  to  his  doom  along : 

He  cannot  see  the  ridge  of  rock. 
He  hears  but  the  water-fairy^s  song. 

**  Ah  !  soon,  ingulphed  in  the  greedy  wave 
The  sailor-boy  and  his  bark  are  gone ; 

And  Lureley  smiles  shove  his  grave. 
On  the  nuschief  her  song  has  done." 


CRITICAL  NOTICES. 

Ta  Am  and  trx  RitnrK ;  a  Seriet  of  thus  that  Mr.  Headley  has  introduced  him* 

tketdke$  bff   J.    T.    Hjcadlkt.      New  self  to  the  hearts  of  thousands  in  our  land, 

T«ck :  Wn.KT  k,  Ptmf  am ,  161  Broad-  as  a  brilliant,  earnest  man,  of  clear,  frank 

WAT.    Itli5.  vision,  and  chivalric  taste    and  temper. 

We  warrant  everybody  knows  him  to  have 

Ml.  HaADLXT  belongs  to  that  class  of  the  face  and  bearing  of  a  knight !    Who 

tstbon,  who  so  infuse  their  own  individu-  that  has  read  his  papers  on  Napoleon's 

Aj  nlo  their  works,  as  to  make  it  diffi-  Marshals,  could  fail  at  once  to  recognize  in 

cilt  for  us  to  separate  the  man  from  his  them  the  **  born  soldier,"  with  his  heroic 

viitisgSL     In  speaking  of  a  book  of  his,  impulses,  his  quick  matheroatical  appre- 

*t  ihnjscallit  Headle3r'8,froman  uncon-  ciation   of  vast  combinations  with  tneir 

9aam  recogmtaon  of  his  entire  person! fi-  results — his  fine  and  accurate  eye  for  effect, 

oaiaa  therein.     We  feel  as  if  we  knew  which  can,  in  one  gleam  of  a  *'  white 

hiB  ia  the  flesb — a  friend  and  intimate —  plume,**  reveal  to  us  through  the  blind 

hii  haeaments,  voice,  the  whole  manner  tumult  of  a  battle  the  heady  current,  with 

if  tW  naa  clearly  defined  to  our  conscious-  its  foam-crested  wave,  which  drives  all 


•OS.    Witboat  having  seen  him,  we  know  before  it  to  the  triumph !    Who,  too,  has 

vkift  sort  of  a  &ce  he  has,  how  he  looks,  failed  to  recognize  the  same  spirit  in  the 

t*ib,  iBd  an  about  him.    This  power  of  stout  and  loyal  Americanism^  displayed  in 

^■Bteng  heart  and  soul  into  style,  is  a  his  scathing  review  of  Aliiion,  in  one  of 

nre  wad  happy  gilt,  constituting  the  re-  our  earlier  numbers.     We  acknowledge,  as 

^roeaad  secret  of  succ3ssful  authorship,  well,  cognate  traits  in  the  volume  before 

Ueed,  the  writer  pos8essin|[  it,  cannot  us.   Here,  the  same  taste  for  the  daring,  the 

U  4f  poptrivity.    His  book  ts  a  fireside  yearning  for  the  physical  sublime*  which 

^av— %iaDaii  and  genial,  which  warms  constituted  him  an  appreciative  critic  of 

%  Wsrt  ts  well  ts  fills  the  mind — has  the  tactics,  even  of  Napoleon,  made  him 

^M  ta  it,  tnd  thews  and  sinews — the  also  one  of  the  most  graphic  limners  of  the 

*^a^clow  and  action  of  diverse  and  real  bare,  rude  terrors — the  salient  magnificence 

^  Wtlonw  it — not  as  an  abstraction —  of  Alpine  scenery,  we  remember.     We  do 

■*  1^  pcKect,  bet  chiseled  from  cold  not  know  Mr.  Headley*s  birth>place ;  but 

'^■tb— it  is  the  lovable  and  social  friend  we  jud^e    his  infancy   must    have  l>een 

an  ot  like  passions  with  ourselves,  passed  m  some  wild,  peaked  chaos  of  our 

~^'      and  receiving  pleasure.     It  is  northern  mountain  scenery.    The  moun- 
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Uineer  is  proverbially  the  soldier  of  Free-  thetically  if  it  ipokeD,  tm  it  were  Id  t 
dom  in  iti  wildest  sense.    That  he  has  a    whisper,)  whose  taste  for  externals  sor* 

true  and  perfect  eye  in  this  connection,  we  passes  his  (or  her)  care  for  the  contents, 

intended  to  demonstrate  by  a  single  extract  Having  succeeded — skillfully,  we  think— 

from  pages  19  and  20.  in  "  cracking  up"  the  cover,  we  prefer,  in 

So,  also,  in  the  truly  magnificent  and  any  Airther  remarks,  to  dilate  on  the  inside, 

thrilling  description  of  Suwarrow,  forced  We  should  care  little  to  say  anything  of 

away  from    the  passage    of  the  Naefels,  most  of  the  engravings 

leading  his  army  of  24,000  men  through  .,  ^                   j  ^  ^^  ^  ^e^ 

a  fresh  and  heavily-fallen  snow,  over  ter-  sioneT**                                     *-^"«^«" 
rible    "  mountains,  which,  as  far  as  the 

eye  could  reach,  leaned  along  the   sol-  JQ  which  the  present  age  is  prolific — hav- 

emn  sky,'*  where  "whole  companies  would  *dK  formed,  we  confess,  no  great  attach- 

slide  together,  with  a  shriek,  over  the  edge  ™*^n^  'o'  them.    But  we  have  had  these  by 

of  the  precipices,  and  disappear  in  the  un-  "■  *o  long*  that   we  have  become   quite 

trodden  gulls  below,"  there  is  certainly  a  familiar  with  their  faces,  and  may  speak 

power  ol  description  which  no  writer  has  from  acquaintanceship,  at  least,  if  not  from 

surpassed.  admiration. 

Wobody,  then,  will  dispute  with  us,  the  The  beautiful  art  of  engraving  has  hardly 

power  and  distinctness  of  the  effrei  pro-  improved  since  the  century  or  two  which 

duced.    That  Mr.  Headley  is  an  artist,  all  furnished  the  compeers  of  Albert  Durer. 

who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  judging  There  is  increased  fineness,  finish,  nicety  of 

with  us,  will  agree.    But  a  fault  we  have  to  touch,  mere  skill  in  perspective,  and  a 

find— that  is,  that  he  has  carried  the  assured  certain  pervading  dreaminess,  which  hai 

consciousness  ot  this  power  to  an  unplea-  *»  exquisite  efl*ect  of  iU  own,  but  there  is 

sant  extreme.     He  has  forgotten  something  "^ot  half  the  bold  limning,  striking  power  of 

of  his  birth-right  of  )lrwt^A/Aoo</,  in  seeking  contrasts,  and  general  force  of  character, 

for  the  reputation  of  »•  artist,"     He  not  P^  those,  however,  which  the  past  year 

unfrequently  sacrifices,  the  proportions  and  "^  produced,  the  "  Universum"— which 

unity,  to  an  overweening  ambition  to  im-  ^a•  ^^^  issued  in  monthly  numbers,  as  it 

press.      He  gives  us  too  much  of  a  good  ^*  'o  be  in  future— contains  some  of  the 

thing is  too  dramatic — gets  up  too  many  finest.    While  all  of  them  are  good,  many 

scenes — permit*  the  Histrionic  to  show  too  ^^  of  the  first  merit  The  title-page  shows 
apparently  through  the  shadowy  seeming  that  the  plan  embraces  a  very  great  ra- 
of  the  enthusiast.  He  thus  spoils  some  of  ""'ety-  This  first  volume  has  sixty-four, 
bis  best  pictures  by  demagogueing  for  making  five  monthly.  Some  of  them  are 
effect  He  is  in  danger  of  becoming  rather  humorous.  Of  these,  the  "  Blind  Mother," 
the  trained  and  caleulaHng,  than  the  in-  and  ««  Lizzy,  you  are  not  spinning,  child- 
voluntary  artist  These  are  mistakes  for  a  — *«  l>oth  of  which  the  sunny-faced  girl 
writer  of  his  capabilities  to  fall  into.  We  'top*  her  household-wheel  to  listen  to  the 
hope  he  will  return  with  greater  confidence  whispers  of  her  lover,  while  the  old 
to  that  entire  abandon  of  manner  which  matron,  who  is  guided  only  by  her  eara, 
constitutes  the  striking  element  of  popu-  P'opes  about  to  find  out  the  cause  of  such 
larityinhim.  If  he  will  do  this,  and  lop  cessation  in  domestic  industry  ;—••  The 
off  those  superfluities  and  inaccuracies  of  Catastrophe,"  a  delicate  feline,  caught  in 
style  which  sometimes  deface  his  page,  he  ?  relentless  trap,  having  succeeded  in  tura- 
will  and  roust  become  one  of  our  most  jng  over  a  pan  of  cream— a  kindof  ecstacr 
permanently  popular  and  effective  writers.  *"to  which  we  have  ourselves  helped  such 
This  last  fault  is  rather  the  result  of  a  culinary  depredators  ;  «*  The  Fast-Day," 
characteristic  recklessness,  than  anv  other  ^^  "nbxch  a  pastor  surprises  a  peasant  la- 
cause,  and  can  be  easily  amended.  '  mily  helping  themselves   to  a  bountiftU 

dinner,  and  **  The  Schoolmaster  in  Jeop* 

Pativk's    Ukiversum,     or    Pictorial  ardy"—are  the  best  The  last  is  really  one 

World  :  beinf;  a  eoUeetion  of  engrav-  f'  <"«  *>«•*  thinra  we  have  seen.    The  angu- 

ings  of  vietc9  m  all  eountHet,  portraits  t^\^}^ly*  ^^^  Pedagogue,  with  spectacles, 

ofgreat  men,  and  specimens  of  art,  of  buckled  shoes,  bell-crowned  hat  and  knee- 

all  ages  and  of  every  character.   Edited  breeches,  vest  "  entirely  buttoned  up"— ae 

by  Charles  Edwards.    Vol.  1.    Lon-  ^^  ri^ht— and  coat  large  enough  for  the 

don:   Brain  &  Payne.  12  Paternoster  m>n  with  the  scven-leagued  boots— tiding. 

Row.     New  York  :  Charles  Muller.  »°  »  general  fright,  to  cross  a  narrow  brook 

1 18  Nassau  Street  ^^  *  ^*^*  P^*"*'  without  falling  off— makes 

...              ^  .,  a  figure  altogether  unique  and  laughable. 

A  year  s  monthly  iwues  of  these  en-  There  are  several  very  good  landscape*, 

gravings  are  before  us,  bound  up  in  a  man-  fiver  and  ocean  scenes.     Among  the  t^. 

ner— though  our  American  binders  arc  not  decidedly,  are  a  new  view  of  the  Bay  of  Na- 

famous  for  their  work— quite  fitted  for  the  pies— which  is  beautiful  always  and  from 

table  of  any  gentleman,  (or  lady— ptren-  every  point,  though  it  can  hardly  be  more 
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•Dtlna  dM  Btgni^nt  New  York  harbor—    PeopUng  the  smiling  vale,  and  shaded  wild- 

*  ADulfi."  "  Onchenfals'*  on  the  ever-glo-  .  wood, 

rioaa  Rhine ;  a  hushed  pausing  of  Catholic  »,  ^}^  ^^  beings,  faint  yet  strangely  fair ; 

boatmen  as  the  *'  are  Maria**  steals  over  the  ^^^"S   ipe   all  the   sea-born   breeze   was 

water;  a  wild  Polar  scene  of  whalers  at-  wi.S*y*°«^»         u-       •       . 

tKked  in  their  boats  by  shoals  of  white  j    "  ^*°^  whispering  thro»  the  willing 

iSir*!J^.  "ZS^^hfiJn^'^  ^r  Biddinfme  Wen  to  the  Ught  rain  playing 

wbere  tne  heavy  and  dark  waters  of  the  eaves  ; 

Atlaabc  roll  in  upon  the  iron-bound  coasts  Tuning  the  low,  sweet  ripple  of  the  river, 

if  CofDwiU.  The  engravings  of  Cathedrals  Till  its  melodious  murmur  seem'd  a  song, 

wquiie  beautiful,  especially  of  those  in  Co-  "^  tender  and  sad  chaunt,  repeated  ever, 

kgne  and  Strasburg.  There  is  a  full-length  sweet,  impassionM  plaint  of  love  and 

r4.h  Tdj;;r^4"^„';  ^^:^  ^-r  ^i  ,e. ,    I^ave  «e  no.  COM  .ad 

lick  Suliote  dress— somewhat  idealized,  Thou  star'  of  promise  o»er  my  clouded 

we  sboold  judge ;  a  fine,  thoughtful  face  path !                                     ' 

rf  Schdler,  another  of  Lord  Nelson,  and  I-eave  not  the  life,  that  borrows  from  thee 

•CTeral  eflective  fancy  pieces.     But  quite  .„  °P|y,.  . ,       , ,_           ^     .  , 

tke  best  things  of  this  kind,  and  perhaps  ^^  delight  and  beauty  that  it  hath ! 

t  l^^niT«r  *  ^"^  f  ^^^""^  *°  "  Lenore"  is  a  specimen  of  delicate  and 

Sl^n  «r^^  ?^'  reclining  on  an  unique  versificatiol^    The  langua^,  abo. 

^^  ^'  ?i^  ^^*'*'^  ""^^  ^  '^  ''^'*''  *^^*>^ds  finely  with  the  measurl.    The  on- 

,^htl^''^f,K*'^°.r't*^i°°'~^?^?  ^y  ^'^"It  '»  the  use  of  seve^  wrongaS- 

S^e  SSteh  vi^'te^tlftt  Sr''  ""f  ^u^"^'     ^he  same  fault  is  to  be  ?oun^d^n 

te  :w^t7<!:;,  d^Ktis^'ch  ijTitrs^:;!  ^^^^^^  -^^^^  ^«  ^^'^--^^ 

■  ke  never  t>eheld  in  any  other  human 

^Tr  LENORX. 

Tbeletter-press  illustrations  are  very  un-  rt^   e     - 

*jwl  in  merit,  though  mainly  satisfactory  ^rr^^  ^^^  ^*"»  **  ^^  delicate  chalices, 

•a«  the  chief  interest  lies  in  the  objects  n  ^V^"*??.'  ^^^  ^  ^^?^!^  ^  «"btle  a  skill, 

i3«nted.    We  eschew,  however,  ih^  ^^    pdil!S                          ^""^  ""^  "^"^ 

wWb  ife  "  done  into  verse."  Veni^ofe  sea-goddess-glories  in  stifl 

On  the  whole,  we  are  greatly  pleased  ts«"iita  m  suu. 

»«b  th«»c  engravings,  and  think  the>  will  Whose  exquisite  texture,  transparent   and 

wtiia,  ss  they  demand,  an  extensive  cir-  lender, 

«ation.    To  this  end  their  very  low  price  -^  P"'T  ^'****'  *^*^°®  '"^ro  ***«  ruby  wine 

a u their  favor.  .-         takes; 

Yet  ah !  il  some  false  hand,  profanmg  its 

splendor, 

^ ,  Dares   but   to   taint   it   with   poison,— it 

'*■»,  hf  Frakcks  S.   Osgood.     New  breaks! 

Y«k :  Clark  and  Austin.  .,      ,                                                              . 

WW  ^.n                    r  *u-         .u           ,  ^  when  Love  pour'd  thro' thy  true  heart  his 

WMt  shall  we  »ay  of  this  authoress  ?  lightning, 

Tm  fhc  has  genius  ?     But  we  all  know  On    thy   pale   cheek    the   soft   rose-hues 

*<  ikb  word  means  a  great  deal — has,  in  awoke,— 

kct,  ilBtost  an  infinite  significance.    Of  ^  when  wild  Passion,  that   timid   heart 

'•wty  for  whom  it  has  been  claimed— by  t,  •  "^^^S}^S,                          .... 

*e«  fnends,  or  oftener  by  themselves-1  Ibroke?^^    treasure-it   trembled  and 
■'*'  Homer  wrote,  probably  not  one  has 
f  imtmtattX  iU     Nature  is  sparing  of 

|*coim  giOs.     But  then  she  scatters  ^"^"^  ^^^  ^  ^^  matter  with  LrzziEt 

»»ay  minds  lifht,  lightness,  grace.  What  can  be  the  matter  with  Lizzie  to- 

■,  the  touches  of  passion,  the  so-  night  1 

o(  deep  self-consciousness ;  and  ^^^^  ^y^^»  ^•^  "*  ^*"  ^^^^  so  louchingly 


^•tteqttaiitiea  Mrs.  Osgood  has  such  a  p^^J^^^^I'      u         u       u       cu- 

^u  place,  her  amoSg  the  acknow-  ^°'    uX\                                      ^^ 

^  imle  authors  of  the  country.    We  TiU  I  Scarcely  dare  meet  their  bewUdering 

^^otesome  passaffes  innroofof  what  splendor. 
^•**id.     Soo\e  Bne«  from  the  first 

^*''*To  the  Spirit  of  Poetry,**  are  cha-  You'd  almost  imagine  a  star  had  be«»n  lighted 

""•••ic  of  ber  more  serious  tone.  Within   her— a   new-born   and  beautiful 

TWw.         »  flame, 

^**5»rost  to  roe  in  my  dreaming  To  bless  with  its  pure  ray  her  spirit  bc- 

*™pod,  nighted, 

^  the  chaagfnl  douds  to  pageants  And  smile  thro*  those  eyes  to  which  sor- 

*"*»  row's  cloud  came. 
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What  can  be  the  matter  with  Lixae  ^-her  a  rerj  gnat  adTintage--for  if  we  do  not 

cheek,  altogether  believe  that  our  stalwart  critic 

That  of  late  has  been  dimpteless,  coloiiess,  ^^^  his  blows  from  a  spontaneous  por- 

co|<**  .       ,           ,      .         .   . V  PO&Bf  t*>«y  ^  o«»ce  lose,  for  as,  half  tteir 

lias  eather'd  a  ^w  aod  a  glory,  that  speak  r^'       ^ 

Life  an  eloqoeat  Toice  of  a  raptnie  untokL  ^^  ^^j^^  is  ^o#  iip  (a  horrid  pbnse, 

What  can  be  the  matter  with  lizzie  !*^ier  |>|it  apparentlj  med  inr^rsely  to  its  grace) 

tone,     ,    ,  .           ^   -  .     ...  with  much  elegance,  and  uniform  with  tht 

That  was  doubting  and  famt  m  its  low  jji^^orjcal  works  of  the  same  author, 

melody,              .  .  ____ 
As  the  monung  ray  rising  thro'  mist-tears 

alone,  TheBistory  of  mik.  Cotton,  Lhun.Wcdl, 

Or  the  sound  of  a  bell  ringing  soft  in  the  and  other  fibrous  tubstanees,  ineludmg 

■ca»—  Ob9ervati4ms  on  Spinning,  Dyting  wi 

Has  suddenly  (hrillM   to   a  richness  and  Weavinz ;  also  an  Account  of  the  Pu- 

fervor,  toral  Life  of  the  Ancients,  Social  State, 

A  passionate  sweemess,  untroubled  and  and  Attainments  in  the  Sonal  Jrti. 

<**tP~; .  .  .    .^     .^        u  J     •  ^»^  Appendices  on  Pliny's  JVatwal 

Youwould  ^nk  m  her  heart  had  arisen  to  History  ;  on  the  Origin  and  Manirfae' 

nerve  her,     ,     ,.   ^                         .  fure  of  Linen  and  Cotton  paper ;  sih 

^  Steel  Engravings.    New  York:  Hit- 

Of  course  the  cause  is  lo9e ;  but  we  per  k.  Brothers,  1S45. 

can't  go  iuto  that.     We  only  wish,  in  con-  fhe  above  title,  which  is  given  in  fall, 

cltision,  that  Mrs.  Osgood  would  write  ,ufficiently  proves  the  very  gjeat  value  of 

more  from  the  depths  of  her  nature.  ^^  work.    It  is  crowded  with  the  most 

'— -  curious   and  useful  information,  and  on 
Biographical  and  Critical  Miscellanies,  topics    which    are    constantly    attracting 
by  WiixjAM  H.  PmcscoTT.   New  York,  more  of  the  attention  of  this  country.  Ths 
Harper  &  Brothers.  proficiency,  still  more  the  processes,  of 
We  arc  very  weU  pleased  to  see  the  move-  the  ancients,  in  the  useful  arts--especiaUj 
ment  of  a  mind  like  Mr.  Prescott's  in  light-  in  the  culture  and  manufac^re  of  silk,  cot. 
cr  works  than  those  which  he  has  before  ton  and  linen-^ejrery  Uttle  known.  Hit- 
acknowledged  to  the  public.    With  most  of  tory  has  been,  m  Qiis  respect  disastrooriy 
them,  it  is  true,  we  had  been  famiUar,  as  partial.    The  author,  in  his  preface,  re- 
they  are  all  but  one  taken  from  early  vol-  marks  justly  and  wcU  to  this  |>oint 
umes  of  the  North  American  Review  ;  but  The  book  is  a  inost  luUresting  and  in- 
we  did  not  know  their  paternity.    They  portant  one  to  all  m  this  country  who  are 
are  principally  reviews  of  books  and  lite-  engaged,  or  enraging,  in  the  culture  of 
rary  characters.   Charles  Brockden  Brown,  »»!«,  cotton  and  flax.    This  class,  especiil- 
Irving's  Grenada,  Cervantes,  Walter  Scott,  ly  of  silk  and  flax  growers,  is  becoming 
Brancroft-s  United  States,  Moliire,  Scottish  larger  every  day,  and  they  ought  to  lay 
Song,  and  the  Poetry  of  Romance  of  the  hold  of  whatever  sources  of  inforination  are 
Italians,  form  the  principal  subjects.    Mr.  opened  to  them.    They  cannot  fail  to  find 
Prcscott's  style  in  these  critical  essays  is  this  volume  worth  to  them  its  full  price, 
not  of  the  slashing  order  of  most  modern  It  is  even  curious  and  interwUng  matter  to 
reviewers.    It  has  not  the  loud  tone  of  a  the  general  reader.    The  book   is  every 
man  who  means  to  be  heard,  like  Macau-  way  well  executed,  with  fine  paper  and 
lay's— nor  the  studied  sneer  of  Jeffrey's—  ample  illustrations.     We  recommend  it  to 
nor  the  unstudied  but  severer  wit  of  Sidney  the  agricultural  and  growing  West. 
Smith's— nor  the  cutting  of  fine  flesh  with  a  ' 
coarse  knife,  like  Giflbrd's  and  Lockhart's  There  are  several  other  books  on  our 
— nor  the  dashing,  designed,  uncertain,  table,  of  which  we  designed  to  sp<»k,  but 
abandoned  mingling  of  gentleness  and  brute  must  forbear  at  present  from  want  of  space, 
force — like  atame  bull  among  mirrors — that  Among  them  are,  "The  Border  Wars  of 
characterizes  Kit  North.     Perhaps,  indeed.  New  York."     "  The  Life  and  Times  oC 
it  may  be  said  that  Mr.  Prescotfs  critical  Henry  Clay,  Vol.  ii."     "  Mrs.  Hewitt's 
style  has  not  the  point,  variety  and  brillian-  Poems,"  from  Ticknor  It    Co.,  Boston  j 
cy  that  are  most  effective,  and  therefore,  ««  Father  Ripa*s  Residence  at  the  Court  el 
most  desirable  in  such  writings.     But  it  Pekin ;  and  "  Junkin  on  the  Oath,*'  fron 

'  *  ~  ••       '    rvolumd 

PoecQs;^ 

..i»«  *».«  «w.,  w.  -  .«..  ...^.     o  .^        .  ^, w -o CompositicNB,'' 

his  historical  works ;  and,  besides,  an  evi-  buc,,  from  the  Harpers,  as  also  several  NoSi 
dent  sincerity  that  does  not  always  appear  of  their  really  cheap,  valuable  and  corn- 
in  the  feats  of  the  truculent  bad^er-baiters  plete  maps,  executed  by  the  Cerographic 
above-named.  This  last  quality  is  in  truth     art. 
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THE  GBSGON  QUESTION :  WAR  AND  PEACE* 

%  flilject,  of  m  national  interest  to  us,  goTernment  have   apparently   compro- 

*:thia  the  last  twenty  years,  has  elicited  raised  the  question,  offering  a  division  of 

■  woes  and  contradictory  opinions,  as  claims  and  a  definite  boundary  line — had 

^  ctoa^er  and  rmlne  of  the  western  heen  nearly   unanimous   in   supposing 

CM  of  this  continent,  and  the  question  England  to  haye,  in  the  case,  actual  inhe- 

^  toiiiorial  poaseaaioa  in  a  portion  of  rent  rights  of  territorial  possession,  a  par* 

^  t^p"^     Wlien  it  was  made  a  amount  title  to  a  part  of  the  country. 

*iCa  of  diplomatic  correspondence,  un-  The  ground  of  this  conclusion  was  quite 

*r  ihe  adfliinistrations  of  Monroe  and  reasonable ;  for  it  was  hardly  to  be  sup- 

A^■^  it  lay  under  the  disadvantage  posed  that  so  many  commissioners  and 

^  lot  beiag   aofficiently    understood,  ministers,  on  the  part'of  the  United  States 

^^  the  last  two  years,  it  has  arisen  and  of  England,  could  have  conferred  so 

^  pi^  interest  angler  the  still  greater  often  without  settling  the  question,  in  its 

Hrffiiiigt — the  greatest  that  can  befall  broader  merits,  beyond  the  possibilty  of 

>  *ri«M/  qnestion — of  becoming,  to  an  dispute — certainly  beyond  the  possibility 

■■Mg  dcfree*  m  field  for  partisan  ex-  of  being  discussed,  in  the  end,  by  po- 

'-^■ai  and  warfare.    A  few  words  on  sitions  differing  in  such  important  re- 

^HiatwiQ  iwt  be  out  of  place.  spects  from  those  first  assumed  and  for 

IW  Bore  sober  and  reflecting  portion  a  long  time  vigorously  defended.   Those, 

^*tyeople    reuaeinbering,  simply,  that  on  the  other  hand,  who  have  for  some 

-K  ^  or  three  distinct  negotiations  our  twenty  years  practiced  deepening  of  their 

*^  TW  ffistorr  of  Oregon  mod  Cilifomia,  and  the  other  Territories  on  the  North- 
^1  Cam  of  North  Americt.  With  Documentary  Proofs  and  lUuitrations.  By 
**tt  Greeakow,  Translator  and  Librarian  to  the  Department  of  State.    New  York  t 

---  I^Dr;  of  the  Oregon  Territory.    By  Thomas  J.  Farnham.    New  York :  William 
^kCo. 
^  1W  Hiatary  of  Oregon— Geographical  and  Political.    By  George  Wilkes.    New 

"  lb  Oregon  Qoealion ;  or  a  Statement  of  the  British  Claims  to  the  Oregon  Ter^ 
If  Thoena  Fakooer,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  London. 

aeata  accompanying  the  President's  Message  i  Correspondence  of  the  D^ 
Instate. 
.-*VO.  n.  8 
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Toices  with  shooting  for  the  "largest  other  pointe,  were  generally  j 

liberty" — which    means,  in    effect,   the  But  how  these  discoveries, 

liberty  of  pro«:ressinjB:,  in  whatever  way,  fers,  did  actually  affect  the  u 

outside  both  of  the  Constitution  and  the  and  title  to  that  immense  r^L' 

Country — having  found  the  Texas  affair  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  li: 

(in  which  nearly  every  step  was  in  vio-  by  no  means  understood,  c 

lation  of  some  law,  legislative  or  inter-  few  diplomatists,  congressic 

national)  to  prove  an  easy  transaction,  liamentary  debaters,  and  del 

*«  easy  as  lying,**  and  of  great  popular  ter-of-fact  history — and  by  r 

efiect — set  up  forthwith  the  similar  cry,  to  an  extent  not  equal  to  the 

and  for  the  same  purposes,  "  the  whoie  of  the  subject    The  great 

of  (>regon  !*•    On  the  other  side  of  the  politic-mongers — defenders 

Atlantic,  again,  the  English  and  French  honor — enjoyed  extraordinar 

Journals,  and  the  talking  mass  of  the  speech,  from  the  unusual  h 

English  people,  spoke  confidently  of  the  apprehension  afforded  them, 
preponderance  of  British  claims  in  all        This  thorough  confidence 

the  Pacific  region  north  of  the  Columbia,  in  the  thorough  absence  of 

But  did  either  part  of  the  community  in  was  not,  perhaps,  to  be  won 

this  country,  or  the  journalists  and  po-  certainly  was  not  first  disp! 

Ltical  talkers  of  Great  Britain,  give  forth  public  on  this  subject     Tii< 

their  opinions  on  any  grounds  of  know-  popular  opinion,  when  a  natic 

Udge  in  the  premises  ?    We  confidently  arises,  are  obliged  to  appe 

affirm — not     We  dare  assert — without  The  public  dislike  to  appear 

fear  of  finding  ourselves  in  error,  could  The  former,  accordingly,  fc 

the  truth  be  known — that  not  a  hundred  clare  the  subject — as  the  clc 

persons  in  America,  not  fifty  in  Europe,  the  Old  Play — "enveloped  in 

till  the  publication  of  Mr.  Greenhow's  The  latter  swear  by  their  1 

book,  and  not  many  times  that  number  imagine  themselves  illuminat 
till  the  appearance  of  the  late  Diplomatic        Tnis  general  ignorance,  1 

Correspondence,  were  aware  of  the  va^  the  subject  of  Oregon,  was  r 

rious  grounds,  on  which  the  claims  of  a  matter  of  surprise.    The  q 

either  nation  are  supported,  in  any  de-  eminently  complicated,  as 

gree  warranting   the  constant  positive  removed  from  the  common 

assertions  made  on  every  side,  that  the  demanded,  for  an  adequate  u  i 

United  States  bad,  or  had  not,  a  superior  of  its  merits,  not  only  much  i 

title  to  the  entire  extent  of  Oregon.    A  among  obscure  historical  doc 

few  historical  facts  were  familiar  to  every  a  ver^  thorough  acquaintan 

one.    The  voyaging  of  the  old  Spaniards  principles  of  international  1 

along  the  Pacific  coast,  the  subsequent  evidently    the   opinions  of 

explorations  of  English  navigators,  the  under  these  circumstances,  c< 

discovery  of  the  Columbia  by  a  Captain  entertained  ut  second-hand. 

Gray,  an  American,  the  expedition  of  theappearanceof  Mr.  Green  1 

Lewis  and   Clark,  the   Nootka  Sound  no  opinions  sufficiently  gu: 

Convention ;  that  Spain  had  made  over  authorities  were  before    th( 

all  her  claims  to  us,  that  we  bad  a  sha-  large.    Not  but  that  the  knc 

dowy  claim,  it  was  thought — though  few  played,  and  the  expositions  p 

could  explain  how — through  the  pur-  the  American  Pleoipotentian 

chase  of  Louisiana,  that  the  language  of  ing  Statesmen  in  the  earlier 

the  Nootka  treaty  seemed  to  recognize  for  ^roro  1818- 19,  the  date  of 

England  certain  positive  territorial  rights.  Treaty,  to  1827  when  the  fina 

and  that  we  had  afterwards,  in  two  or  of  joint  occupancy  was  si 

three  negotiations,  made  offers  that  im-  very  full  and  evincing  ^reat  a 

plied  a  compromise — which  offers,  how-  management  of  our  claims  by 

ever,  were  not  accepted ;  these,  and  some  for  some  years  resident  at  tl 

*  We  take  this  occasion  to  say  of  Mr.  Greenhow*8  volume,  that  it  is,  in  ; 
the  moat  valuable  work  which  has  appeared,  on  the  subject  of  the  Pacific  C 
Oregon  question.  We  do  not  agree  with  all  its  representations,  geographic 
torical,  nor  always  with  its  deductions  on  disputed  points ;  but  it  is  replete 
mation,  and  its  atatements  are  candidly  and  clearly  preseotttt    No  one  can 

it  who  wishes  to  obtain  a  full  knowledge  of  the  subject 
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Loato,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  of  the  States — ^was  so  (([enerally  dissemi- 

tvo  important  OTersiKhts,  was  entirely  nated,  that  the  community  for  many  years 

credjtabie  to  his  diplomatic    capacity ;  felt  no  interest  in  the  matter,  and  the 

Mr.  Gallatin  exhibited  throughout,  as  documents  relating  to  it  were  never  col- 

vu  to  be  expected,    a  profound  and  lected  so  as  to  have  a  united  weight. 

Ikvoagh  acquaintance  with  the  whole  till  the  publication  of  Mr.  Greenhow's 

■iiect  i  and  Mr.  Adams,  whose  position  volume.      How  extensively  that  work 

il  jjflerent  times  brought  him  into  con-  was    bought  and  read  (for  buying  by 

iKt  with  the  question,  gave  evidence,  in  no  means  implies  reading  a  book,  else  it 

this  ooanection  also,  of  that  extended  might  even  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Inger- 

geaefal  knowledge— especially  of  his-  soU^s  History  of  the  Late  War  is  being 

tancal  laatters — U>r  which   he   is   dis-  perused    to    some    extent)  we  cannot 

finished.      We  cannot,  indeed,  at  the  say,  but  its  circulation  could  not  havs 

im  of  appearing  invidious,  disguise  our  been  adeauate  to  familiarizing  Uie  public 

coariction,  that  the  American  Plenipo-  with  the  lull  merits  of  the  controversy, 

katiahes  displayed  a  better  understand mg  as  the  Press  gave  but  few  and  nncon- 

of  the  subject  than  the  English  Com-  nected  abstracts  of  the  valuable  materi- 

— iifim  n  appeared  to  possess.  We  refer  als  it  contained.     Some   Congressional 

motaaWj  to    Messrs.    Huskisson    and  speeches  since  have  entered  lucidly  into 

Aiiiagton.  who  manifested  an  ignorance  parts  of  the  subject — ^but  not  fully  enough 

OB  historical   points — unless  they  pur-  to  settle  the  convictions  of  the  country. 

fo^y  miastatfd  them — and  a  fertilit3r  of  Others,  uninformed,  loud- mouthed — the 

tttsaragant    assumption    and    illogical  louder,  indeed,  the  less  informed — were 

■f  quite  remarkable.    Our  obser-  made  expressly  for  political  efiect    Mr. 

will  be  substantiated  by  the  fact,  Polk,*  in  his  Inaugiual  Address,  that  hs 

my  of  their  statements  and  pos-  might   come  up  to  the  measure  of  a 

have  been  significantly  abandoned  premature  declaration,  thrust   forth   ia 

^  the  Mcsent  able  minister,  Mr.  Packen-  advance  for  him  by  ignorant  men  at  a 

hm.    But  the  ample  expositions  of  the  partisan    caucus— using  assertions,  not 

fMstiott  at  that  time  set  forth,  though  argument — put  forward  tbe  whole  matter 

ihty  haTe  been  made  the  basis  of  all  late  by  the  ears,  to  no  end  but  to  drag  a 

isveit^ations  and  argument,  were  never  great  national  question  into  the  miserable 

inuhar  to  the  public    The  territory  in  arena  of  party  politics,  where  it  could 

^Mfoae  appeared,  at  that  period,  so  far  not  fail  to  be  distorted,  and  make  the 

d;  aad  the  idea  of  vast  regions  of  barren-  Republic  appear  in  the  eyes  of  Europe 

BOS  iatcnreoing,  on  both  sides  of  the  unreasoning,  undignified,  headstrong  and 

locky  34ban tains— thus  seemingly  shut-  grasping.     Thus  it  happened  that  the 

U|  a  away  forever  from  the  cultivation  late  diplomatic  correspondence  was  the 

*  There  is  no  worse  instance  of  the  evil  resulting  from  *' scurvy  politicians'*  using 
Kkaowlcdged  national  questions  to  hoist  themselves  into  power,  than  was  seen  in  the 
in  which  Mr.  Polk  found  himself,  on  assuming  the  responsibilities  of  his  office, 

'      *    ^--'- '       .-.. „p^^ 

whole 


rr-aanexed,  Itc,  &e.  But  to  what  end  ?  Was  the  American  title  to  Orcson  a 
fvtf  qaistiiiM  f  Had  the  subject  been  mentioned  at  the  Whig  Convention  ?  Had  it  in 
■f  way  been  compromised  by  Whig  disaffection  ?  No !  It  was  a  juffgle,  and  they  knew 
a.  Hmj  aciaed  upon  it  to  make  votes ;  and  they  made  them.  Mark  the  result !  A 
fmdeat,  carried  tnto  office  by  this  and  other  scrupulous  means,  feels  himself,  at  first, 
oXtd  apoa  feo  talk  as  loudly  as  those  who  placed  bim  there  had  talked  for  him.  He 
Vri  ka  iifcsniffstn  accordiorly.  England  reg^ards  it  as  a  menace— a  defiance,  a  resolu- 
%■  «f  laarrtiag  claims  per/a$  n^aaque,  quoiure  quaque  injuria.    She  is,  of  course, 

lad  asaames  the  warlike.     But  our  President,  when  he  comes  to  practical  decision 

mb|ect,  ftnds  that  be  his  been  une^ivoeal  too  earlv,  that  the  question  was  vir- 

A«  a*ttproaused  years  tiefore,  that  he  is  placed  in  a  false  and  a  weak  position.    He 

^mA  to  ttiag  to  the  wind  his  bravado  promise  to  exact  the  whoie,  and  the  psrty- 

ptim  vtech  h^  been  made  for  him  beforehand.    He  offers  to  give  up  nearly  half  of 

9<iia,  provided  we  be  allowed  to  keep  the  other  half!    **  How  natural,"  says  *'  Pan- 

^m  tbe  inference  which  will  be  drawn,  on  the  other  side,  that  he  had  been 

kw  tbe  force  of  the  British  claim,  and  compelled,  in  conscience,  to  defer  to  it. 

As  presumption,  that  when  a  president,  so  situated,  could  begin  by  professing 

laatire  would  give  still  more ! 
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first  conMcatiye   and    eloeely-reasoned    the  world  possessed  with  too  ^ 

yiew  of  this  complicated  question  that    of    territory    {avaritia  soii)~ 

has  fairly  heen  spread  before  the  public*    little  appreciated  by  the  mono 

It  was  on  both  sides  exceedingly  able,    patriotism.   They  were  willing 

presenting  for  either  country  the  entire    to  abide  still  by  a  division  of  c 

argument   The  community  were  enabled        Corresponding  positions  we 

to  see — what  alone  could  reasonably  de-    by  parties  in  Congress.     Loc 

termine  their  opinions — the  comparative    tors  saw  a  productive  opportui 

full  strength  oi  the  rival  claims  at  one    ing  to  their  stock  of  political  c; 

survey.  The  effect  was  important.  Those    individual  and  partisan.  They 

who,  having  "  uttered  their  most  sweet    to  illuminate  themselves,  like 

voices,"  to  some  efiect,  for  the  **  blood-    figures  in  alabaster,  for  the  ad 

less  conquest "  of  Texas,  sought  after-    constituents.  They  arrogated  t 

wards  to  monopolize  the  patriotism  of    the  position  of  champions  of  tl 

the    country  by  exclusive  outcries  for    honor,  defenders  of  the  soil. 

exclusive  rights  in  Oregon  (when,  as  we    cused  the  Whig  Party  of  op 

have  shown,  they  did  not,  and  could  not    the  wishes  of  the  country,  ui 

have  known  the  grounds  of  the  claim),    views,  subserviency  to  Britis 

suddenly  awoke  one  morning,  like  Lord    They  talked  boldly  of  War,  ai 

Byron,  surprised  to    "find  themselves    preparation ;  scornfully  of  £n 

famous,"  as  having  actually  been — for    scorn  were  a  defence  for  cm 

the  first  time  in  some  years — measurably    and  cities.     They  sienifican 

in  the  right    Those,  on  the  other  hand,    that  a  second  Federal  dynasty 

whom  many  historical  facts,  actual  joint    overwhelmed  by  the  odium  wl 

occupancy  for  many  years,  and  most  of    confound  a  second  resistance  1 

all,  our  repeated  o£lers  of  compromise  at    ular  war- spirit.     The   wholi 

the  49th*',  had  naturally  persuaded,  that    even  the  more  moderate  of 

the  British  right  down  to  that  latitude    ranks,  saw  that  they  were  pu 

was  superior  to  our  own,  with  perhaps  a    dangerous  wires  for  no  purj] 

shadow  of  argument  for  something  be-    strengthen  their  present  ascen 

yond,  became,  when  the  best  pleadings    secure  it  for  the  future : — nc 

of  both  countries  were  before  them,  con-    or  the  54th  parallel  of  latiti 

vinced  that  our  title  up  to  the  49th®,  is    parallel  of  power  in  *48,  w,i 

irrefragable,  with  a  claim,  even  as  far  as    object  of  their  resolutions  belli 

the    Russian  boundary,    stron^r    than    noisy  declamations.   The  Whi 

Great  Britain  can  well  establish.    But    gress  saw  quite  through  this  g^< 

they  were  equally  convinced  that  Eng-    singular,  indeed,  that  the  Adn 

land  was  sincere  in  believing   herself    party  could  ever  have  sup].* 

possessed  of  a  paramount  title  to  a  part;    could  be  led  blindfolded.     I'Ik 

that,  if  our  abstract  right  to  the  whole  be    the  most  part,  like  the  intelligc 

perfect,  it  will  be  difficult  to  persuade  the    of  the  community  abroad,  sei 

rest  of  the  world  that  it  is  so— a  consider-    their  own  minds,  that  the  Unr 

ation  not  to  be  di6refi;arded  by  a  people    have  superior  rights  in  Orcgoi 

not  careless  of  a  good  name. ;  that,  if  we    these  rights  are  to  be  roaintaim 

could  so  persuade  them,  the  very  fact  of    felt,  however,  all  those  difiScuJ 

our  having  offered  to  rest  satisfied  with    case  which  we  have  stated  ul 

the  49th  parallel  would  be,  in  their  eyes,    preferred,  like  men  aware  of  the 

a  bar  to  enforcing  a  violent  claim  to  the    dations  of  a  people's  honor,  th 

whole;  and  that  whatever  might  be  said    public, abiding  by  its  offered  co 

of  the  soil,  British  subjects  have,  by    should  seem  to  yield  someth 

long  occupancy,  acquired  in  that  region    abstract  claims,  now  better  ui 

rights  of  property,  at  least,  and  trading    rather  than  wear  before  the  wo 

interests,  that  can  not  be  overlooked.    putation9,which  we  might  not 

They  were  also  impressed  with  a  wish    avoid,  of  inconsistency,  am bitioi 

that  the  Republic  should  not  appear  to    rice.   There  was  no  one  of  them 

*  We  are  not  prepared  to  say,  that  our  practice  of  publishing  the  diplomat 
pondence  between  this  and  other  nations,  contrary  to  European  custom,  is,  i 
to  be  commended,  though  we  cannot  but  consider  it,  in  this  case,  fortunate, 
plete  view  of  this  controversy  was  greatly  needed  by  the  public,  t>oth  in  thi 
and  in  Europe.  Inhere  are  occasions,  however,  when  the  movements  of  go 
■hould  be  kept  in  profound  secrecy. 
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nc  persuaded,  that  the  dispute  could  be  not  help  feeling  a  "  gentle  regret**  They 

hoaonblj  leaied  without  the  arbitration  have  not  yet  gained  enough  by  their  game. 

of  the  cannon ;  and  they  were  especially  They  would  gladly  have  recourse  again 

raolred  that  the  great  question  of  Peace  to  the  terrors  of  their  magic  lantern*  care- 

or  War  sboald  not  be  os^  as  a  political  less  if  they  do  not  finally  evoke  the  actual 

tool  by  their  opponents — bysomeofthem,  Angel  of  Blood,  and  bring  the  nation — 

vithoo  intention  that  War  should  follow  un^rtunate  in  its  rulers ! — ^to  **  drink  at 

— bjr  otben,  with  an  utter  recklessness  the  hand  of  the  Lord  the  cup  of  his  fury.** 

0^  nsoits,  if  80  they  could  gain  their  But  we  repeat  our  assurance,  that  their 

mM  ends*— ^'  ckiidren  playing  on  the  machinations  are  idle,  and  that  the  nation 

iMjIe  of  the  asp,  weaned  children  putting  will  again  owe  it,  as  often  before,  to  that 

theirhudji  on  the  cockatrice's  den.**  They  "moral  power  of  the  Whig  Party,"  of 

took  their  stand  accordingly ;  and  it  is  which  we  spoke  in  a  former  number, 

lot  too  mach  to  say,  that  tneir  firm,  in-  that  they  are  not  plunged  into  irreparable 

kUifTcot,  onimpassioned  conduct,  aided  misfortune. 

br  the  position  which  the  Statesman  of       We  have  bestowed,  by  implication  at 

Softih  Carolina  pras  bold  enough  to  as-  least,  emphatic  commendations  on  the 

Rae  in  the  face  of  the  rank  and  file  of  Oregon  Correspondence,  as  having  tended 

b  pvtT,  kept  the  question  from  being  to  enlighten  public  opinion  in  this  conn- 

iwrhed  by  an  unscrupulous  faction  for  try,  by  placing  face  to  face  the  stron^st 

ior  ovQ  sinister  purposes.    The  ad-  arguments  which  either  side  can  furnish ; 

rm  from  England,  by  the  hist  arriyal,  thus  enabling  every  one  to  judge  of  pre- 

vt  nch  as  entirely  to  sustain  them ;  and  ponderatin^  claims,  and  to  take  a  ground 

&  ooontry  is  free,  we  think,  to  rejoice  at  once  positive,  moderate,  and  American. 

^  so  ioportant  a  controversy  is  placed  Its  effect  in  England,  we  apprehend,  will 

bck  OQ  the  high  national  grounds  from  be  found  to  have  been  still  greater.    The 

«Uh  it  never  should  have  b^n  forced  great  body  of  the  Englisn  people  are 

niy.    Let  those  who  so  dealt  with  it  absurdly  ignorant  of  matters  relating  to 

fev  the  blame.    There  are  symptoms,  this  country.    Even  most  of  their  public 

aM,  that  they  are  not  pleased  with  the  men,  journalists  and  book-makers,  betray 

t»  fndeiir  prospect  of  peace — for  peace-  a  lack  of  knowledge  on  points  of  our 

^'j.  we  are  assured  the  question  will  history,  geography,  social  order,    that 

^y  be  settled.     Not  that  the  majority  does  great  honor  to  either  theirself-conceit 

i  thca,  as  we  bare  already  intimated,  or  their  indifference.    If  we  travel  in  Eng- 

cTv  realiy  desired  or    expected  War.  land,  one  half  of  those  we  converse  with 

Tne,  they  have  martial  spirits  among  among  the  masses  are  likely  to  express 

i^eiH-raljant  editors*  orators,  planners  their  wonder  that,  being  Americans,  we 

3^ciQpainifl — men  of  a  **  most  dire  na-  talk  English.    Mr.  Alison,  in  his  ponder- 

toe,"  aod  plainly  bom  for  some  eroer-  ous  and  {Murtial  history — a  work  as  false 

!<Ky--wbo  appear  quite  ready,  and  did  in  its  spirit  as  in  its  statements — speaks 

9?<tr  quite  likely,  to  lead  both  their  twice  of  the  «  two  States  of  Massachu- 

P^  and   their    country  into  danger,  setts  and  New  England" — calls  the  Cana- 

^tbey  maintained  their  valor,  for  the  dians  the  Tyrolese  of  America— asserts 

f"7«e.  to  an  extraordinary  pitch : —  his  doubt  whether  each  State,  *<  so  ex- 

tensive  and  undefined  are  their  powers,** 

■TV*  hen  •haicg'd*  Serce  tail  and  fiery  eye,  cannot  "  declare  peace  and  war  ;**  and 

-hrth  kk  fides  to  keep  bis  courage  high,  represents  Washington  as  giving  his  cast- 

H  the  greater  number  of  the  political  ing  vote,  in  Congress,  whiie  President  of 

y^^oh  la  wbiom  that  party  have  con-  the  United  States.    Blunders  almost  as 

^  by  DO  means  designed  that  the  unpardonable  are  made  in  Parliamentary 

pt%ia  they  had  so  rashly  conjured  up,  speeches.    It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 

*^  Fo^e  the  devil  in  earnest.    They  that,  on  a  subject  so  far  removed  from 

*iM  ooly  to  show  their  power,  and  to  them  as  Oregon,  their  want  of  informa- 

^n.a  it,  by  raising  spectres  which  tion  "  from  King  to  Cobbler,**  (with  the 

"^  k«ae  ibould  seem  able  to  put  down  exception  of  those  who  had  studied  it  for 

*>.  mi  they  imagined  that  tnis  Shape  diplomatic  purposes,)  was  co-extensive 

^Vvwooid  be  both  easily  scared  up,  with  their  prejudice»--^o/A  intense.     But 

^^  Boat  potent    Wh«tn  they  see,  we  observe  that  the  English  papers  have 

r,  the  portentous  shadow  unex-  published  the  whole,  or  parts  of  the  cor* 

T dissolve  10  reappear — too  plainly  respondence,  as  first  put  forth  on  this 

aetaMutd  farm  m?eact,  they  can-  aide,  and  we  think  we  can  see  the  im- 
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preision  it  has  produced  in  a  partial  lall-  made,  it  is  farther  believed,  by  ministenal 
tng  of  that  confident  tone  with  which  aothority,  the  question  of  peace  obTioaily 
tbej  hare  hitherto  asserted  their  claim  rests  with  oorselves. 
down  to  the  Colombia.    The  Times  only        We  hare  thas  made  a  historical  sum- 
attempts  to  answer  Mr.  Buchanan's  last  mary  of  the  rarioas  aspects  and  positions 
letter,  with  a  particular  ^>rt  to  show  which   this   controTersy  has  assumed, 
that  our  possession  of  several  titles,  con-  partly  that  our  further  remarks  nmy  be 
flictin^  as  between  themselves,  nullifies  clearly  understood,  and  partly  to  show 
the  validity  of  them  all  as  against  Eng-  how  demagogues  of  little  Knowledge  and 
land.    The  aigument,  though  more  terse  less  principle  can  pervert  great  national 
and  spirited  than  Mr.  Packenham*s,  is  questions  to  partj  purposes.  We  are  now 
£ilse  and  inconclusive.  We  must,  indeed,  brought  to  tois  important  point :— that  it 
be  allowed,  as  Americans,  again  to  declare  probably  rests  witn  the  present  Congress 
the  gratifi^tion  it  has  afbrded  us  to  oh-  to  determine  whether  the  dispute  shall  be 
aerve  the  superior  ability  manifested  on  settled  without  war.    It  remains  to  fon- 
the  American  side  of  the  correspondence,  sider  the  way  in  which   this  can  be 
Mr.  Packenham  is  undoubtedly  a  very  effected,  involving  the  nature  of  those 
clever  man.    It  may  be  that  he  has  con-  rights  which  the  British  do  possess  on 
ducted  the  argument  for  his  government  the  Pacific  coast,  and  the  extent  to  which 
aa  well  aa  could  have  been  done  by  Lord  we  ought  to  push  our  abstract  claims. 
Aberdeen  himself.    It  may  be,  too,  that        The  Oregon  question  has  been  com- 
be appears  to  disadvantage,  because  <^  monly  spokenof  asa  question  of  bound- 
the  ^pable  weakness  of  tne  claim  which  ary.    In  the  proper  use  of  terms,  this  is 
be  urges.    But  as  we  read  his  notes  and  not  so.    The  question  is  rather  a  ques* 
statements  in  their  connection  with  those  tion  of  title,  which  the  parties  have  in 
of  Mr.  Calhoun  and  Mr.  Buchanan,  we  vain  attempted    to  settle  by  partition. 
cannot  resist  the  conviction  that  an  edn-  The  attempt  to  divide  a  territory  between 
cation  and  practice  amid  the  conflicts  of  contending  dainiants  involves,  of  coarse, 
American  politics,  and  in  the  intellectual  the  proposal  of  a  boundary ;  and  if  the 
rymnastics  of  the  legal  profession,  is  a  parties  are  agreed  that  there  shall  be  a 
Better  training  for  the  art  of  diplomacy  division,  the  question  of  the  line  of  par- 
than  can  be  found  in  all  the  occupations  tition  becomes  the  only  one.    But  eren 
oC  British  Statesmanship.     This  aside,  then,  the  question  where  the  division 
however — public  opinion  in  England,  we  line  shall  run  bears  little    resemblance 
have  assured  ourselves  from  the  tone  of  to   a    boundary    question  properly  so 
influential  joumuls  and  by  private  advices,  called — such  as  that  which  was  so  han- 
bas  been  most  essentially  modified.  How  pily  adjusted  by  the  Treaty  of  Wash- 
much  of  this  is  owing  to  the  very  diplo-  mrton,  in  1842. 
natic  idea,  which  has  doubtless  impress-        We  notice  this  misnomer,  becaose  it 
ed  itself  on  their  statesmen  and  journal-  seems  to  us  to  have  been  the  occa«on  of 
ists,  that  this  is  an  excellent  opportunity  some  misapprehension  on  both  sides  of 
to  obtain  from  us  a  concession  of  Tarifl*  the  Atlantic.     Where  one  government 
modifications,  we  cannot  say.    In  what  has  clear  and  undoubted  jurisdiction  over 
spirit,  also,  such  a  compromise — ^worth  a  'given  territory,  and  another  goyern- 
nore  to  them  than  the  whole  of  Oregon —  ment  has  clear  and  undoubted  jurisdic- 
ahould  be  met  by  us,  we  will  not  con-  tion  over  another  territory  contiguous  to 
aider  at  present    All  of  this  change  in  the  former,  and  a  misunderstanding  has 
aentiment  that  is  not  due  to  that  hope,  is  arisen  as  to  which  range  of  highlands, 
to  be  placed,  we  think,  to  the  account  of  which  water  course,  which  parallel  of 
an  awakened  sense  of  the  actual  prepon-  latitude,  marks  the  transition  from  the 
derance  of  the  American  claim.    Under  one  jurisdiction  to  the  other — that  is  a 
their  united  influence,  it  is  believed,  the  question  of  boundary.    To  suppose  any 
London  Times — the  dignified,  unscrupu-  analogy  between  the  present  question  and 
lousand  bitter  enemy  of  American  growth  a  question  of  that  kind,  is  to  raisnnder- 
tn  America — nut  forth  the  leader  which  stand  the  whole  matter.    Our  rights  in 
has  been  much  commented  upon,  urging  Oregon — if  we  are  to  hold  to  the  validity 
government  to  tender  us  the  offer  which  of  the   Spanish  title — are  as  good  in 
we  twice  made  them  and  they  rejected,  every  part,  from  the  Mexican  boundary 
of  the  49th  parallel ,  giving  England  Van-  to  the  Kussian,  as  in  any  mirt ;  and  on  tbe 
eottver's  Island,  with  joint  navigation  of  other  hand  the  rights  of  Cxreat  Britain,  if 
the  Columbia.    As  Xhm  suggestion  is  she  has  any,  are  equally  ubiquitous.    U 
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(be  "grett  powers**  of  Europe  phoald  to  be  peaceably  settled.    In  doing  this, 

■ow  eooe  to  the  cooclnsion,  unanimous-  howerer,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer 

If,  that  tlie  territories  of  the  Turkiffh  em-  to  some  facts  and  arguments  which  have 

fiif  hm  been  giren  vp  to  barbarism  long  freouently  before  been  employed. 

cMM^h,  and  ought  to  be  reclaimed  imme-  What  are  the  grounds,  first,  of  any 

daidy  hj  being  brought  under  the  in-  positive  claims  on  the  part  of  the  British 

ftMBce  of  nore  civiloced  institutions —  government  to  Oregon,  or  to  any  definite 

tbe  foestion  how  to  divide  those  territo-  part  of  it  as  a  territory  of  the  British 

ncf  iBoog  the  gj'cat    claimants — how  empire  ?    In  our  view,  after  giving  some 

mck  to  rive  to  Russia  as  the  ancient  attention  to  the  argument,  that  govem- 

mmj  of  Turkey,  and   how  much  to  ment  seems  to  have  no  claim  of  that 

Brkiia  as  her  ancient  ally — how  much  to  sort — none,  we  mean,  that  is  warranted 

give  to  Austria  on  the  score  of  contiguity,  by  the  received  law  of  nations.     The 

«d  how  Buch  to  France  out  of  respect  only  sources  from  which  such  a  title  can 

to  the  idea  that  the  Mediterranean  is  a  originate,  according  to  that  law  as  laid 

"Fftach  lake^ — would  not  be  at  all  like  down  ou  all  sides,  are  discovery,  settle- 

^  fietton  of  a  litieated  boundary  be-  ment  or  occupation,  treaty,  contiguity 

twKi  Belgium  and  Holland,  but  would  and  prescription. 

W  like  the  question  now  in  dispute  be-  What,  then,  is  the  source  of  any  claim 

tveea  the  two  ipeat  powers  of  the  North  that  Great  Britain  can  set  up  ?    Is  it  dii- 

Aatricui  continent  about  the  partition  covery  ?    Did  the  British  government,  or 

fl^CWott.  anybody  under  the  authority^  and  pro- 

teGovenuBent,  then,  in  asserting  an  tection  of  that  government,  discover  the 

«k*id  title  to  the  whole  territory  from  north-west   coast  of    America  ?      No. 

^^^ffoniia  to  the  Russian  boundary,  is  Should  we  admit  the  story  that  Drake 

Haly  right  in  the  sense  that  such  title  sailed  up  the  coast,  even  to  the  48th  de- 

Haif{ood  atany  one  point  of  the  coast  gree  instead  of  the  43d — an  assertion 

M  at  any  other.     The   British  title,  on  which    the    English    themselves   have 

^  other  hand,  if  good  for  anything  as  wisely   abandoned — who  was   Drake  f 

A  title,  is  as  good  for  the  whole,  or  for  as  An  Englishman  sent  out  by  his  sove- 

■«hu  that  government  may  choose  to  reign  to  explore.'    An  honest  merchant, 

^■■nd,  as  for  any  part.    This  position  sailing  for  lawful  purposes  under  the 

WiQgi  the  controversy  to  its  true  issue,  protection  of  the  Britisn  flag  ?    Not  at 

^^  is  our  ground  A  claim  ?    What  is  all.    He  was  a  buccaneer — a  mere  pi- 

ihe  Bntish  ?    Which  of  the  two  is  better  rate — confessed  to  be  such  by  Queen 

^  the  other  ?  Elizabeth  herself.    Did  Britain  discover 

TWn  is  little  occasion  here  to  ^ive  the  great  river  of  the  west  ?    No.     Af* 

^  foil  details  of  discovery,  exploration,  ter  its  discovery,  did  she  first  explore  it 

(B^  aad  treaties,  which  constitute  the  froos  its  upper  branches  to  its  mouth, 

■Anils  of  the  arguments  on  either  side,  with  a  view  to  occupation  ?    No.    Facts 

TW  ptblished  correspondence,  with  tiie  are  indisputably  against  her.    Did  she 

**>ot>  dissertations  in  reviews  and  pa-  discover  the  great  islands,  straits  and 

pen,  have  oude  the  leading  facts  and  harbors  of  the  North-western  Archipe- 

poafaaof  the  case  familiar  to  the  pub-  lago  ?    No.    The  old  Greek  pilot  in  the 

■c-  The  names  of  Juan  de  Fuca  and  Spanish  service,  Juan  de  Fuca,  has  left 

Bne^  of  Mcare«  and  Vancouver,  of  his  name  there^  from  the  year  1592,  as  a 

^  aad  Kendrick,  of  the  Treaty  of  perpetual  testimony  against  the  British 

^^Mcht  and  the  Nootka  Sound  Conven-  claim  of  discovery ;  and  if  his  narrative 

^*>*--thc  Minctples  of  international  law  be  rejected  as  a  fabrication — an  assertion 

*^hiiBff  the  rights  acquired  by  discov-  for  which  there  is  not  good  ground — yet 

vv.iadf  the  distinction  between  those  the  explorations  and  discoveries  along 

^iwtvhich  war  annihilates,  and  those  those  coasts  and  islands,  by  Perez,  He- 

y^  sarvive  the  shock  of  arms — have  ceta  and  Bodega,  sent  out  by  the  Spanisn 

like  hoasebold  words  wherever  government   for   that    purpose    several 

»  iaielliceiice  enough  to  read  the  years  before  the  English  appeared  in 

tn.    What  we  propose,  then,  the  Pacific  Ocean  at  all«  are  conclusive 

to  express  some  general  thoughts  against  the  pretension.    The  only  origi- 

|hK«rtr  to  u^  respecting  the  nature  of  nal  discovery  of  any  kind  made  by  her 

2|  ^Amcan  claim,  the  nature  of  the  subjects,  on  the  coast  or  inland,  island  or 

^^  t^bts  as  distinguished  from  it,  river — of  a  nature  to  confer  title  accord- 

tt^  he  Banner  in  whid^  the  dispute  is  ing  to  received  rules — is  that  of  Fraser** 
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River,  which  does  not  cross  the  49th  Certainly  her  treaties  with 

parallel,  hat  enters  the  sea  a  few  miles  States  have  neither  given  noi 

ahove ;  and  the  claim  hy  this  discoverv  any  sach  title,  but,  on  the  co 

must  evidently  be  subject  to  the  Spanish  have  made  it  impossible  for 

title  by  discovery  and  exploration  of  the  their  continuance,  to  acquire 

coasts,  straits  and  islands  subtending;  its  sovereignty  or  the  soil  of  O 

course  in  the  same  latitudes — ^if  that  title  any  part  of  it.    Her  treaty  w 

is  found  to  be  valid.  1790  (the  Nootka  Conyenti< 

But  discovery,  not  followed  by  actual  shuts  the  door  against  her ;  s 

occupation,  constitutes  no   title.      Has  worse,  it  shuts  the  door  for 

Great  Britain,  then,  acquired  a  title  by  that  convention  be  abro^te 

occupation  ?    Certainly  not    From  the  thing  more  absolute ;   ior   1 

dajs  of  De  Fuca,  Perez  and  Bodega  to  terms  of  the  treaty  are,  that 

this  hour,  she  has  had  no  such  occupa-  reign ty,"  that  is,  the  title,  '*  t 

tion  there  as  constitutes  a  title  to  the  ab£Tanc£."    It  concedes  to 

sovereignty  or  even  to  the  soil.    Before  fore,  no  sovereignty  in  Oreg 

the  Nootka  Treaty  (1790)  her  navigators  possession  of  the  soil — gives 

had  hardly  had  time  for  the  absurdity  of  out  of  that   Spanish-Americ 

taking  possession,  in  the  name  of  King  which  Spain  considered  in  th 

George,  of  a  country  already  discoverea  extending  to  Prince  William'^ 

hy  another  nation — though  they  were  only  relaxes,  in  relation  to 

enabled  to  commit  the  greater  absurdity  west  coast,  the  ligor  of  tha 

of  doing  it  after  that  treaty  was  ratified,  system  by  which  ^ain  had  a 

which  expressly  *<  left  the  sovereignty*' of  prevent  all  access  of  foreign 

the  whole  region  "  in  abeyance."*   As  to  American  possessions ;  it  sin 

the  establishments  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  to  British  subjects  the  privil< 

Company,  scattered  through  Oregon,  they  British  subjects  have  enjoyed 

are  mere  stations  for  traders  and  hunters,  since — the  privilege  of  tmdin| 

and  by  the  force  of  a  solemn  treaty — ^the  ing  on  the  coast,  and  of  makir 

venr  terms  of  the  Nootka  Convention  it-  ments"  there  (not  colonies)— 

self— are  precluded  from  acquiring  any  tain  restrictions.   That  the  No< 

title  to    exclusive    possession  by   any  Convention  was  considered  b 

length  of  occupancy.    Those  establish-  ties  at  the  time  as  annexing-  z 

ments  are  no  more  an  occupation  of  Ore-  North-western  America  to  the 

gon  than  the  East  India  Company's  fac-  of  the  British  crown,  canno 

tories  at  Canton,  before  the  late  war  tended.     We  wonder  that  Bri 

there,  were   an    occupation  of  China,  potentiaries  have  ever  suffered  I 

The  British  flae  flying  on  one  of  the  to  make  the  pretence, 

forts  or  trading-houses  of  the  Hudson's  Can  a  title,  then,  be  awardei 

Bay  Company,  is  no  more  an  occupation  Britain   on  the  ground  of  r< 

of  the  country  in  the  sense  in  which  oc-  Contiguity  to  what  ?    To  Hoi 

cupation  gives  title,  than  the  same  flag  to  the  coast  of  Bengal  ?  to  Ni 

flying  over  a  merchantman  or  a  whaler  Wales  ?  or  to  the  Falkland  Ish 

in  the  harbor  of  Honolulu  is  an  occupa-  respect  to  facilites  of  communi< 

tion  of  the  Sandwich  Islands— even  less  mutual  dependence,  the  territor 

than  the  same  flag  flying  over  the  British  tion  is  nearer  to  almost  any  ji 

consulate  at  Smyrna  is  an  occupation  of  British  empire  than  to  Cauad 

Asia  Minor.    The  only  possible  way  in  territory  drained   by  the  strti 

which  such  occupancy  could  even  con-  empty  into  Hudson's  Bay.    1 

firm,  much  less  create,  a  title  to  territory,  contiguity  she  can  urge,  is  tha 

would  be  by  its  following  immediately  tory  conceded  to  her  (by  the 

on  original  discovery.    But  the  original  London,  1818)  above  the  49th 

discoveiy  belonged  to  another  nation.  and  lying  along  the  base  of  tl 

Has  Great  Britain,  then,  acquired  a  Mountains — a  boundary,  itsell 

title  to  the  possession  or  sovereignty  of  uninhabited,  and  full  two  thousj 

Oregon,  or  of  any  part  of  it,  by  treaty  7  from  any  settlement  in  Canad 

*  Vancouver,  who  was  dispatched  by  England  to  superintend  the  exccu 
treaty,  by  whose  provisions  the  whole  coast  should  remain  free  of  access  to  the 
both  of  ED|land  and  Spain,  proceeded  to  take  possession,  with  diners  cereni 
the  name  of  King  George,  of  the  entire  country,  from  latitude  39^*  20',  to  the  1 

allel---the  lower  part  c5  which  coast  now  Ix^ongs  to  Mexico,  and  the  uppti 
Russia  1 
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rery  imperfect  title  is,  then,  the  only  plore  and  make  •ettlements  on  that  coast,! 

pa^itive  groond  of  claim  Great  Britain  »nd  the  consequent  validity  of  the  parallel 

possesses.   Of  it«  Yalue  we  shall  speak  claims  of  Great  Britain  founded  on  like 

[^^1^  "^  acts ;  nor  can  they  appeal  to^any  exclusive 


Treaty  of  the  Escurial,  (usually  covery,  exploration  and  seiaement,  ante- 

eailed  the  Nootka  Sound  Treaty,)  to  Mr.  cedent  to  that  arrangement." 
Bocbaoao's  last  letter,  are   conclusive 

i^aiost  it    In  any  event,  it  could  not  «« By  what  authority,"  responds  Mr. 

appiy  to  a  region  which  was  not  discov-  Buchanan,  "  does  Great  Britain  thus  in- 

ered.or  at  least  explored  by  authority,  terpose?"    These  titles  are  both  good — 

tiil  witbia  the  last  seventy  years.  as  against  H£R.    As  far  as  «A«  has  any- 

But  England  inquires  if  we,  also,  have  thing  to  say,  each  of  them  is  valid.    Of 

iny  sources  of  absolute  title ;  if,  in  fact,  the  explorations,  «*  encroachments,"  by 

j'^  ngioQs,  for  aught  we  can  urge,  are  which  we  establish  our  second  claim, 

sol  equally  open  to  colonization  and  pos-  Spain  alone  had  any  right  to  complain, 

ix&^oa  by  the  citizens  of  both  nations.  and  a  question  between  the  two  titles 

Now  we  have  to  remark,  at  the  outset,  could  only  rise  between  her  government 

^  OD  the  point  of  the  different  Ameri-  and  ours.    **  Had  Great  Britain,  instead 

on  claims  conflictior,  so  as  to  nullify  of  the  United  States,  acquired  the  Spanish 

(^  taloe  of  the  whole,  the  British  Pleni-  title,  she  might  have  contended  that  those 

ptentiaries  have  put  forth  some  of  the  acts  of  the  United  States  were  encroach- 

s^  discreditable  reasoning  we  remem-  ments,  and  disregarded  them  accordingly ; 

|^«m  to  have  read  or  listened  to.    The  but,  standing  a  stranger  to  both  titles, 

Uodoo  Times,  also,  accuses  Mr.  Buchan-  she  cannot  interfere."   Stated  in  brief,  her 

u  of « special  pleading,"  and  attempts  to  argument  stands  thus :  *<  The  American 

a!>$tanttate  Mr.  Packenham's  argument,  title  is  not  good  as  against  Great  Britain, 

wtuch  it  calls  "  a  fair  one."    Let  us  com-  because  inconsistent  with  that  of  Spain ; 

r^ethetwo.    Mr.  Buchanan  is  a  "  Phil-  and  the  Spanish  title  is  not  good  as 

iielphia  lawyer,"  or  at  least  of  Pennsyl-  against  Great  Britain,  because  inconsis- 

^ua— thought  to  be  a  crafty  school;  but  tent  with  that  of  the  United  States." 

:  ^ili  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  if  any  But,  *<  was  it  ever  imagined  in  any  court 

cihisreaeoning  on  this  point  is  defective,  of  justice  that  the  acquisition  of  a  new 

^  oowisel]^  put,  their  positions  in  an-  title  destroyed  the  old  one :  and  vice  versa^ 

'^»,eTea  if  successful,  avail  them  just  that  the  purchase  of  the  old  title  destroy- 

Ltbiogalall.  ed  the  new  one  ?"    "  The  title  now  vested 

The  facts  are   these.    The  Spanish  in  the  United  States  is  just  as  strong  as 

-tie,  if  admitted,  covers  the  whole  coast,  though  every  act  of  discovery,  explora- 

'U  title  was  made  over  to  us  in  1819.  tion  and  settlement,  on  the  part  of  both 

^t  kiQg  before,  as  early  as  1792,  we  powers,  had  been  performed  by  Spain 

M  oade  important  discoveries  on  that  alone  before  she  had  transferred  all  her 

'm  by  vessels  and  inland  explorations,  rights  to  the  United  States." 

^^'e  base  a  ckim  on  these  discoveries,  •<  Verbal  Sophistries,"  replies  the  Lon* 

'^  don  Times:  "Mr.  Packenham's  aigu- 

"  Bflt,"  says  Mr.  Packenham, «« if  the  ment  is  a  fair  one." 

fasisb  title  was  perfect,  these  discove-  .._.       ,.       .  .,       a^    •         *    *i,^ 

^^MdexploraUo^  were  encroachments  **  The  claim  of  the   Americans  to  the 

cfi  tli.f  it*L     TT  t7      •    ciiuiv«L.iit«c*i«  Oregon  territory  must  be  founded  either  on 

t^    ''  ,Ifiia»f "J  allowed  Spam  ^^  occupancy,  or  on  the  transfer  by 

ri^T^^"^?^  her  subjects  for  §^„     it  cannot   rest  on  both.    If  the 

Taauor  the  bpanish  territory  as  high  occupancy  were  undoubted  both  in  time 

'?>itbe  6l8t  latitude,  the  American  and  kind — if  it  had  been  accompanied  by 

tswtioBs  OQ  the  Columbia  River  must  all  the  external  symbols  of  property  as  weU 

**««adered  as  a  violation  of  that  terri-  as  all  the  evidences  of  undivided  possession 

]■!'  Tbe  two  titles,  therefore,  conflict ;  —then  an  alienation  by  Spain  after  an  in- 

■^^snot  be  good."  terval   of  thirty  years  would    be   worth 

nothing  at  all,  for  Spain  would  have  in 

"7^  United  States  can  found  no  claim  that  case  transferred  what  she  had  no  right 

flj^'wy,  exploration  and  settlement,  to ;  and  the  American  title  would  thus  be 

f?^  prcTiomiy  to  the  Florida  treaty,  good  as  one  of  prior  occupancy  only.    But 

Jl^^.' without  idmitting  the  principles  if,  on  the  other  hand,  America  founds  her 

*^>ootioconvention,  [by  which,  Eng-  pretensions  to  the  Oregon  on  a  cession  by 

^  %«,  aoy  nation  had  a  right  to  ex-  Spain  made  in  the  yeu  1819»  any  previous 
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occuptdon  cm  only  be  considered  at  tn  Ivte  sufficiency,  at  once  estimaUd,  of  the 

usorpation  ;  tnd  a  state  bas  no  more  rigbt  old   one,"  and  vice  versa,  tbe  answer 

than  an  indi?idiial  to  fortify  its  title  by  its  would,  most  anqnestionably,  be  in  Um 

own  wrong.  The  prior  occupation  and  the  affirmative.    The  very  term  **  new  title," 

after  cession  may  be  cited  as  distinct  facts,  indeed,  implies  that  the  old  title  has  either 

but  they  cannot  confer  one  tide.    Two  bad  ^^^^     j,/ j^  ^  ^^^  superseded,  or 

Sll^iS^^rc^^iraCl^v^^^^  thati^asbeena^ 

putting  forward  the  cession  by  Spain  the  thw  was  once  supposed 
American  Minister    destroys  thiclaim        But  what  have  Mr.  Packenbam  and 

arising  from  an  earlier  right ;  and  likewise.  The  Times  arrived  at  in  tabne  advan- 

by  appealing  to  the  antecedent  right,  he  tafl;e  of  these  slight  and  only  defects  in 

destroys  all  the  validity  of  the  Spanish  all  Mr.   Buchanan*8    argument?    They 

cession.    Instead  of  the  two  titles  coalesc-  have    effected    the   absurd    conclusion, 

ing,  they  are  repugnant  and  mutually  de-  which  no  lawyer  on  either  side  of  the 

•tructive."  Atlantic  would  undertake  to  defend,  that 

There  is  here  som^hing  wrong  in  tbe  these  two  titles  are  **  mutually  desiruc' 

argument  on  both  sides.  Cmr  title  through  tive,**  and  that  by  basing  our  claim  on 

Spain  is  considered  by  us  as  covenng  the  both,  they  are  both  orermrown  and  onr 

whole  of   Oregon,  nom   the   Mexican  entire  right  falls   through.    Now  The 

boundary  to  the  Russian.    Our  title,  as  limes  and  Mr.  Fackenhiun  are  continn- 

urged  against  Great  Britain,  through  our  ally  fomtting,  or  wilfully  overlooking, 

own  diacoTeries,  embraces  all  that   is  what  5&.  Buchanan,  in  his  last  letter,  bo 

drained  b^  the  Columbia  and  its  branch-  pointedly  dwelt  upon  in  three  or  fonr 

es— that  18  all  of  that  same  Oregon  terri-  places,  that  these  separate  titles  are  pot 

tory,  except  the  portion  drained  by  Fra-  forward  together  as  against  Great  Britain, 

ser^s  river,  and  two  or  three  other  small  To  add  to  tne  profit  ofits  oversight, "  The 

Talleys  near  the  coast,  whose  streams  Times"  remans,  "that  two  bad  titles  can 

empty,  not  into  the  Columbia,  but  into  the  no  more  make  one  good  one,  than  two 

sea :  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  say  ail  affirmatives  can  make  a  necative.**     Bnt 

no  to  the  49th  parallel    Now,  Mr.  Bu-  we  would  sn^st  to  the  enlightened  Edi- 

chanan  has  certainly  erred  in  represent-  tor  of  **  Public  Opinion  in  England,"  that 

ing  that  these  two  titles — which,  within  the  question  is  not  whether  two  bad  titles 

the  common  limits  covered  by  both,  nxMt  can  make  one  good  one,  but  whether  tw 

evidently  must  conflict  as  regards  each  good  titles  can  make  one  rood  one ;  and 

other,  but  each  of  which,  by  itself, is  ^ood  that  he  had  better  prove  tne  titles  to  he 

as  antinst  England — com,  when  united,  separately  bad,  before   such  a  remark 

jriekl,  at  one  and  die  same  view  and  shall  be  conndered  as  adding  force  to  his 

within  those  common  limits,  an  amount  arrument 

of  validity,  as  against  England,  equal  to        Let  us  elicit  the  simple  truth  as  to  the 

the  sum  oif  their  separate  values.    It  is  a  value  of  both  titles  when  jointly  urged, 

manifest  Algebraic  absurdity,  and  might  by  ankinga  candid  and  fair  Question,  and 

be  exhibited  in  simple  Equations,  were  expecting  as  fair  and  canaid  a  reply. 

we  disposed  to  trifle.    The  full  value  of  England,  herself,  has  always  acknow- 

each  cbim  can  have  no  existence  even,  ledged  that  Spain  had,  at  least,  torn 

except  when  it  stands  on  its  own  ground,  rights  on  the  Fiicific  coast — not  by  bef 

For,  m  the  very  nature  of  values,  two  fsr-  antiquated  claim  of  two  centuries  standing, 

feet  titles  to  the  same  thine  cannot  coex-  which  EniHand  denied,  but  by  the  explor- 

ist,  in  any  relation — whether  as  towards  ations  of  Perez,  Heceta  and  Bodega,  pre- 

each  other,  or  as  united  aj^n^t  an  an-  vious  to  those  of  Cook  and  Vancoorer. 

tagonist  third  claim.    It  is  impossible  in  But  she  said  thej  were  not  exclusive 

theory,  still  more  in  practice.    The  very  and  she  accordingly  declared  herself  d 

moment  one  claim  is  looked  at  as  con-  liberty  to   encroach  upon   that  regiot 

joined  with  a  second,   abstractly  con-  where  she  chose.    The  United  SlaM, 

flicting  with  it,  that  moment  each  takes  also,  explored  and  occupied  a  part,  and, 

away,  both  in  idea  and  fact,  from  the  according  to  Great  Britain's  own  assunig 

supposed  worth,  completeneev,  all-suffi-  tion,  thus  acquired  a  claim.     Ndtbi 

dency  of  the  other,  and  is  itself  to  be  con-  England,  however,  nor  the  United  Stal< 

sidered,  not  additive,  but  supplemental,  (had  we  been  so  disposed,)  could  de 

or  compensative,  merely.  If  Air.  Buchan-  that  Spain  still  had  rights  alon^ 

an,  therefore,  had  asked,  whether,  *'  in  a  coast,  and  might  institute  a  very  fair 

court  of  justice,  the  acquisition  of  a  new  of  claims  against  either  nation.    Tb 

title  wo«ki  Mfotr,  not  destroy,  tiM  sAmh  ri^ts,  of  wlatever  kind,  we  bovgfat 
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and  tbos,  in  England's  eyes,  must  have  if  you  maintain  the  Spanish  title  as  in- 
appeared  possessed  of  all  claims,  except  Tiolable,  a  cfaAuacter  of  encroachment  and 
siKb  as  she  had  to  assert  Now  vft  yiolalion  attaches  [we  use  the  words  of 
ask,  if— baring,  ourselves,  established  a  Mr.  Packenham]  to  every  act  which  the 
c^  similar  to  her  own,  and  having  United  States  appealed  to  in  the  negotia- 
i^oaebt  besides  a  right  of  Spain  which  tion  of  1818,  as  giving  them  a  claim  to 
Ki?iand  could  not  and  did  not  entirely  territory  on  the  North-west  Coast."  The 
C5r«nnl— this  purchase  of  the  Spanish  "acts"  referred  to  were  the  occupation 
t  tie  did  not  add  something — we  will  not  of  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  the  expe- 
r.ov  say  the  fall  value  of  what  Spain  dition  of  Lewis  and  Clark,  sent  out  by 
3  ^t  have  thoaght  it  worth,  or  we,  after  President  Jefierson,  in  1805,  to  explore 
ner,  have  thought  it  worth — but  some-  the  branches  of  the  Columbia;  the  <*  claim 
f^rA^,  at  least,  to  the  sufficiency  of  our  advanced  after  the  late  war  for  the  resti- 
ionner  title.  But  one  answer  can  be  tution  of  Astoria,  the  provisions  of  joint 
rveo.  In  the  eyes  of  England  and  the  occupation  of  Oregon,  entered  into  by  the 
world,  our  claim  was  worth  the  more  for  United  States  with  Great  Britain,  in 
pairing  the  Spanish  right.  It  afforded  1818,*'  and,  above  all,  "the  proposal 
rnxber  ground — a  consideration — for  actually  made  on  the  part  of  the  United 
irria^  the  propriety,  the  reasonableness,  States,  the  same  year,  for  a  partition  of 
:  oar  having  a  larger  part  of  Oregon,  that  territory." 

^,  also,  if  our  title  through  Spain  be  Now,it  will  be  found  on  inquiry,  thatall 

rr^f^rred  first,  then  our  right  by  prior  these  acts  on  the  part  of  our  government, 

:.Ko?eryapd  occupation  (prior  as  regards  were  entirely  natural  and   proper,  and, 

ife^  Britain)  is  unquestionably  an  addi-  in  our  opinion,  eminently  wise.    Nor  is 

:^>nal  *<  consideration."    It    is    supple*  any  one  of  them  chargeable  with  the 

^tntal,  compensative  :  it  strengthens  the  slightest  shadow  of   injustice  towards 

"Spanish  title.  Spain.    In  the  first  place,  the  Trading 

"  But  you  are  now  arguing,"  it  is  re-  Settlement,  established  at  the  mouth  of 

:  '^,  **  on  the  ground  of  the  Nootka  the  Columbia  by  Astor,  was  at  the  time 

'  oQvention,  admitting  that  England  had  the  act  of  a  private  individual,  and  could 

3  ri^t  to  settle  herself  in  Oregon — in  not  involve  the  honor  of  the  nation  with 

bf^r  words  that  the  Spanish  title  was  Spain.   Afterwards,  it  was  acknowledged 

i^^ctift  in  so  far  as  it  could  not  cover  and  assumed  by  the  United  States,  by  the 

'^'^  entire  coast — a    point  which  Mr.  demand  for  its  restitution  after  the  War^ 

facbaosQ  never  allows."    Nor  do  we  and    by    accomplishing    that    demand 

^ov  it;  but,  supposing  it,  we  have  through  an  authorized  Government  Offi- 

^^  oQt  one  case,  at  least,  where  both  cer.    Then,  and  not  till  then,  could  Spain 

( lutts  caa  be  presented  at  once  against  have   complained  of  our   government, 

&is:la&d,  without  realizing  the  Kilkenny  though  she  might  have  complained  to  it, 

*  *fwy— whereas  The  Times,  following  as  it  was  the  act  of  one  of  our  citizens. 

^r  Piickenbam,  says  distinctly,  "  it  can-  "  But  the  Expedition  of  Lewis  and  Clark 

x^  rest  on  both,"  but  both  put  forward  was  sent  out  by  Jefferson,  then  President, 

"venatnally  destructive."    Butassum-  in   1805,  fourteen   years   before   Spain 

^<e,  OD  oitf  part,  the  entire  and  exclusive  transferred  her  claim  to  the  United  States.** 

'u%  of  the  Spanish  title,  so  that  not  This  is  an  important  point,  and  demands 

'J?  £a^land*s  explorations  and  occupa-  a  clear  statement. 

'^,  imt  our  own,  were  •*  encroach-  Louisiana  had  been  originally  held  by 

J^"  we  still  hold  it  most  evident,  France — ^was  ceded  by  her  to  Spain  in 

^i,(Dasmach  as  we  have  since  acquired  1762 — retrooeded  to  France  in  1800,  and 

^  title,  the  explorations  and  occupancy  purchased  of  her  by  the  United  States  in 

^  M  previously  instituted  muist,  in  1803.    How  far  the  immense  and  unde- 

^«y»  of  other  nations,  be  of  a  nature  fined  territory,  going  by  that  name,  ex- 

''^  to  justify  themselves,  and  to  fortify  tended  is  not,  and  never  has  been,  well 

^^^,  in  case  that  purchased  title  be  understood.   France  did  not  know,  when 

*«  hf  a  third  party.  she  possessed  it — except  that  it  stretched 

Uthe  case  be  again  clearly  stated,  from  tropical  foliage  to  a  region  of  six- 

"?Nttl  says : — ««  Yon  assert  the  exciu-  month  snows, — and  embraced  more  than 

^y*^tyof  your  claim  through  Spain,  she  had  explored   or  could    ever   use. 

'^'^and  asoil  it   You  then  fall  oack  Spain  did  not  know,  when  she  had  it — 

**y*r discovery  of  the  Columbia  and  except  that  it  must  join  some  way  her 

^^^^ploratioDS  to  support  and  help  dominions  on  the  Pacific ;  but  how  far 

°^  tJMdaim.  This  you  cannot  do :  for,  it  was  to  the  Pacific,  she  was  not  aware. 
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The  extent  of  the  continent*  in  iact,  in  that  title  at  the  time — ^it  is  sofficient  to 
the  northern  and  western  direction  of  say,  that  our  statesmen  had  for  many 
Looisiana  was  scarcely  imaj^ned.  When  Tears  perceived  that  the  ancient  power  oif 
we  obtained  possession  of  it,  the  same  opain  on  the  Continent  was  oreaking 
doubt  remained.  It  was  not  clearly  fast,  and  that  some  other  nation  must 
understood  how  far  the  Spanish  claim  at  soon  become  possessed  of  the  unocctipied 
that  time  extended.  It  was  known  to  wilds  of  her  dominions ;  that  we  bad 
OS,  that  Spain  had  rights  on  the  P^fic,  begun,  in  consequence,  to  negotiate  with 
as  she  had  for  nearly  two  centuries  occu-  her  in  1815,  nearly  three  years  before, 
pied  the  coasts  of  Mexico  and  California,  for  the  acquisition  of  that  very  title ;  that 
Her  trouble  with  £n|;land  at  Nootka  when  we  were  making  those  propositiofla 
Sound,  and  the  convention  between  them  to  Great  Britain,  that  negotiation  was  ex- 
has  also  come  to  our  knowledge.  But  how  pected  daily  to  be  brought  to  a  success* 
far  her  later  discoveries  in  the  North-  lul  dose ;  amd  that  it  was  in  fact  tenni- 
west  substantiated  her  ancient  daim  to  nated  only  four  months  afterwards  with 
the  whole  coast,  our  government  did  not  the  cession  to  us  of  all  her  claim  to  the 
understand.  No  question  had  yet  arisen  Pacific  coast,  from  California  northward. 
to  produce  an  investigation  on  our  part  Let  it  be  remembered,  too,  that  throof^ 
It  was  thou^t,  however,  that  what  Spain  all  that  negotiation  with  England,  th« 
was  not  entitled  to,  would  belong  to  us  by  (Jnited  States  **  treated  the  Spanish  title 
the  Louisiana  Purchase ;  and  it  was  seen  with  respect,"  not  asserting  that  thej 
that  England  had  designs  on  that  coast,  had  a  perfect  right  to  Oregon,  but  that 
and  would,  if  permitted  to  work  unnoticed,  their  chum  was  good  as  against  Great 
cain  immense  advantages  on  our  western  Britain. 

Dorders.     Jefferson,  with  the  foresight        We  think,    then,  it  is    conclusively 
of  a  practical  Statesman,  commissioned  proved,  that  no  diplomatic  ingenuity  caa 
Lewis  and  Clarke  to  explore  the  whole  make  our  two  claims  when  put  forward 
of  the  Louisiana  region,  cross  the  Rocky  together  against  a  third  party,  appear  not 
Mountains,  and  descend  the  branches  of  mutually  compensative  and  confirmative, 
the  Columbia  to  the  Pttcific  Ocean,  thus  (in  case  either  needed  to  be  strengthened,) 
to  perfect  a  claim,  which,  if  Spain  should  rather  than  *<  mutually  destructive**— and 
not  set  it  aside,  mi^ht  be  successfully  held  that  our  rights  in  Oregon  may  be  firmly 
against  Great  Britain.    The  wisdom  of  and  honorably  reposed  on  both  at  once, 
that  movement  is  now  perceived.  Equal-         We  believe,  however,  the    argument 
ly  so  is  its  propriety.    If,  indeed,  our  would  have  been  more  simply  and  secure- 
Government  nad   planned  it  with  full  ly  conducted  in  another  way.    It  was  not 
knowledge  at  the  time,  that  Spain's  title  necessary  or  well  to  advance  both  titles 
to  all  that  region  was  complete,  or  with  at  the  same  time.     Our  claim  through 
a  determination  to  establish  and  hold  a  Spain  is  held  by  Mr.  Buchanan,  to  cover 
claim  in  the  face  of  that  title — we,  for  the  entire  territory  in  dispute.  Our  claim, 
one,  would  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  it  in  right  of  our  own  discoveries,  is  held  to 
wou^d  have  been  the  worst  of  stains  on  be  impregnable  for  a  part     Manifestly 
our  national  honor.    But  Great  Britain  the  latter  could  not  be  necessary  to  the 
cannot  show  that  it  was  so  projected ;  former,  should  that  prove  to  be  valid ; 
and  those  who  have  studied  the  circum-  and,  the  former  swept  away,  the  latter 
stancesof  the  early  years  of  our  Govern-  must  plainly  stand  on  its  own  merits.* 
ment  know  that  it  was  not  The  broader  claim  should,  therefore,  have 
As  to  the  demand  we  made  for  the  been  first  presented.     That  fkilinf,  we 
restitution  of  Astoria,  the  arrangement  should  have  been  left  at  entire  bllerty 
we  entered  into  with   England  for  the  to  fall  back  upon  the  other  in  all  its 
joint  occupancy  with  Oregon,  and  the  strength,   supported    by   considerations 
proposition  we  made  her  to  have  the  arising  from  the  LouUiana  PurchoK  mi 
boundary  of  the  49th  parallel    run  on  the  principle  of  contiguity. 
over  the  mountains  down  to  the  Pacific        For  Ei^land  is  obliged  first  of  all  to 
— all  of  which,  as  taking  place  in  1818,  prove  the  invalidity  of  the  original  Spanish 
before  we  acquired  the  Spanish  title,  are  claim.    It  is  totally  impossible  for  ner  to 
alleged  as  proofs  of  our  utter  disregard  of  gain  anything  of  title  by  relying  on  the 

*  The  onlpr  groand  on  which  both  claims  could  be  advisedly  urged  together  would  be 
the  supposition  that  England  would  adroit  the  Spanish  claim  to  entitle  its  holder  to  a 

part  of  the  territory,  but  not  all — in  which  case  our  own  discoveries,  explorations  aod 

occupation  might  be  urged  as  reasonable  '*  considerations"  why  we,  the  holders  of  that 

tkle*  should  have  a  greater  share  than  that  alone  would  give  us. 
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■OTMon  of  t^  Nootka  Convention,  the  Gn]f  of  California.    In  1539  Ulloa, 

Bf  tht  wtrj  tenns  of  that  treaty  the  sent  out  hj  Cortez,  explored  both  coasts 

••  Awrffgnfy*— that  is,  the  *«  Ime" —  of  the  entire  peninsula  of  California,  as 

was  to  remain   **m  (Aofance.**      The  far  north  as  the  32d*'.    In  1542  Cabrillo 

whole  onestion  of  terriiorial  rights  was  surveyed  the  coast  of  the  ocean  still  far- 

fufomj  left— jost  as  it  stood — for  fa-  ther,  reaching  the  38th  parallel.  Falling 

tire  sedieiDeot    For  whatevei  number  sick  and  dying,  his  pilot,  Ferrela,  con- 

of  Tvare,  therefore,  (short  of  a  ]>eriod  tinned  the  voyage  north   till  he  came 

meient  to  give  a  prtscrivtive  right,)  to  a  promontory  under  the  4l6t^,  nearly 

Eoghnd  might  go  on  extending  trading-  to  the  southern  boundary  of  Oregon.    It 

pMb  and  setllcBientB,  it  is  evident  she  is  contended,  on  nearly  equal  authority, 

imM  acquire  only  rights  of  property,  no  that  they  reached  at  that  time  the  43d 

li^  of  soil :— the  '*  sovereignty,**  the  de^ee  of  latitude. 

*•  title,*  would  still  renoain  to  be  deter-  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  account  of 

■Jned.    But  granting  her  able  entirel]^to  De  Fuca's  discoveries  in  1592,  and  sail- 

fltertkrow  tht  origmal  Spanish  claim,  ing  through  the  Straits,  which  bear  bis 

Ae  most  then,  by  the  provisions  of  the  name,  is  entirely  true.     The  internal 

Mie  Nootka  Convention  for  which  she  evidence  is  strong.    But  as  the  Spanish 

eogueods,  allow  that  we  were  at  equal  lih-  Government  did  not  make  it  public,  we 

iitj  with  herpelf  to  plant  ourselves  upon  shall  not  rely  upon  it. 

ikai  coast,  in  which  case  superiority  of  Hitherto,  no  English  navigator  had  ap- 

liik  to  more  or  less  of  the  territory  would  peared  on  the  Pacific  coast,  except  the 

mt  aoldy  upon  priority  of  discovery,  buccaneer,  Drake ;  nor  did  any  English 

ex|iloiit)oo,  occupancy*  with  the  addition,  flag  float  along  that  coast  for  nearly  two 

■  ovr  part,  of  the  Loiiisiana  claim  and  centuries  more.     Spain,  also,  for  nearly 

iW  rifcfat  by  contiguity,  as  ahove  stated,  two  hundred  years  after  the  supposed 

We  propose  to  make  a  few  remarks,  and  vo3rage  of  De  Fuca,  made  no  explore- 

kit  a  lew/respecting  the  Spanish  claim,  tlons  to  the  north.    But  did  she,  there- 

Fmn  the  earliest  ages  of  American  fore,  forfeit  her  ancient  claim,  for  having 

hsiory,  before   the    commencement  of  neglected  it  so  long,  as  is  urged  bv  Great 

Ei^lifth  colonization  in  Virginia,  Spain  Britain,  and  is  even  allowed  by  Mr.  Gal- 

fkmti  the  entire  Pacific  coast  as  a  por-  latin  f    No.    For  in  the  ahsence  of  any 

iBoa  of  ber  mighty  empire.    Her  latest  other  title,  she  could  hold  her  claim,  as 

■KTtioii  of  exclusive  right  was  in  the  against  other  nations,  by  prescription, 

v^Dtiahoii  of  transfer  to  us  in  1819.  **  Prescription,**  says  the  Oregon  article, 

Hov,  ia  the  long  period  that  intervened,  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  **  may  exist  by 

hi  ihe  built  up  and  established  that  itself,  when  the  rest  of  the  world  has,  for 

daa  ?   h  anv  manner  sufficiently  in  a  long  series  of  years,  allowed  a  single 

Koor^fance  with  those  rules  which  na-  nation  to  exclude  all  others  from  a  terri- 

^BBB  bave  agreed  to  receive  as  conferring  tory  to  which  she  has  no  perfect  title  by 

1W  poepeasion  of  new  territory  ?   Or  had  occupation,  contiguity,  or  treaty.**  Now, 

^  aade  an  empty  assertion,  to  be  justly  this  is  just  what  Spain  could  have  urged. 

^nwo  aside  whenever  she  should  be  un-  We  have  nothing  to  do  here  with  any 

ttle  to  maintain  it  ?     We  cannot  do  bet-  reliance  of  hers  on  the  absurd  bull  of  the 

fer  ihaa  jost  to  enumerate  the  steps  of  Pope,  '*  dividing  all  the  Pagan  countries 

berarcfren.  on  the  globe  between  her  and  Portugal — 

TW  Pacific  Ocean  was  first  discovered  an  arrangement  giving  to  Spain  both  the 

^  i¥fimanl«,  in  1513,  at  the  extreme  Americas.     We  have  nothing*  to  do  with 

*Mkeni  ItaiitB  of  the  Northern  Conti-  this.      From    the   earliest   conquest  of 

*«,  in  the  Isthmus  of  Darien.    They  Mexico — from  her  earliest  exploration  of 

^sriotdy  began   to   explore  it  both  the  shores  of  California — Spain  had  de- 

xiA  lad  math  for  a  passage  to  India,  dared  to  all  nations  her  exclusive  claim 

b  Ut9  Mexico  was  discovered,  lying  to  the  western  side  of  this  continent.  She 

^■^nea  die  two  oceans,  but  especially  was  able  to  do  this  on  the  ground  simply 

*ftk9g  along  the  Pacific.    Two  years  of  discovery,  occupation,  and  contiguity 

*i"wls  that  great  and  splendid  em-  of  sea-coast.    Ana  she  had  guarded  that 

^«u  a  Spanish  province.    Expedi-  claim  with  jealous  watchfulness.     She 

^  we  immedialely   fitted   out   for  had  forborne  to  publish  the  accounts  of 

^■^  ^jeooveries.    In  1528  Monaldo  her  navigators,  lest  other  nations  should 

f^ax  laoiitha,  surveying  the  shore  as  take  advantage  of  them.    She  had  forbid 

j*«tibc  river  of  Santiago.    In  1530  other  nations  to  trade  with  her  Mexican 

^■'•«  was  iovaded  at  the  entrance  of  Cdonies,  lest  it  should  open  the  door  to 
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encraachments  upon  lier  temtorj.  She  in  1774,  Perez,  and  ia  1775,  Heceta  and 
had  especially  declared  that  alien  Teasels  Bodega,  sent  out  on  purpose  by  the 
nrast  not  narigate  any  of  those  parts  Spanish  Govemment,  explored  the  coast 
€i  the  Pacific  seas.  And  what  did  the  in  rarions  parts,  as  high  as  the  58th  de- 
rest  of  the  world  do  ?  They  acquiesced  gree,  passed  throoj^  the  great  North- 
in  this  claim  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  western  Archipelago,  discovered  the  isl- 
years.  Was  it  not  then  too  late  for  then  ands  now  called  ^  Queen  Charlotte's  " 
to  demur  ?  The  very  len^  of  time  ad-  and  **  Prince  of  Wales',"  and  made  note 
duced  to  show  that  her  title  had  fallen  of  many  high  mountains,  bays  and  head- 
through  from  neglect  to  occupy  the  entire  lands.  Perez  is  belicTed  to  have  ereB 
coast,  aflbrds  her  a  secondary  title  by  pre-  discovered  Nootka  Sound,  though  it  can- 
terijfliont  from  their  neglect  to  deny  her  not  be  fully  authenticated.  It  was  en- 
claim  by  practical  demonstrations.  Nor,  tirely  competent  to  Spain,  therefore,  to 
indeed,  was  the  nature  of  that  title,  by  base  then,  if  she  chose,  an  exclusive 
any  means,  new  to  Great  Britain.  It  was  claim  on  those  discoveries  alone.  No 
very  much  like  that  which  she  now  asserts  one  can  show  that  she  could  then  feel  it 
to  the  coast  of  Labrador,  where  she  has  necessary  for  hiti  tojro  back  to  anything 
neither  courts  nor  colonies — ^very  much  antecedent — to  the  Pope's  bull,  to  early 
like  the  title  which  Don  Pedro  of  Brazil  explorations,  to  California  settlements 
has  to  those  vast  regions  of  his  onpire,  involving  right  of  contis;uous  coast,  or  to 
which  the  foot  of  the  surveyor  or  the  ex-  title  by  prescription,  if  exploration  and 
pforer  has  never  trodden,  and  where  the  discoveiy  can  evo"  confer  a  claim  to  ter- 
wild  inhabitants  know  about  as  little  of  ritory,  this  was  a  case.  The^  were  char- 
him  and  his  edicts  as  of  the  fabulous  blue  actefized  by  every  requisite  circumstance, 
laws  of  Connecticut  Spai  n  had  never  made  They  were  authorized,  governmental,  pro- 
a  treaty  with  England,  or  with  any  other  jected  for  the  purpose,  and  what  is  more, 
power,  in  which  her  claim  to  the  western  made  in  a  region  not  onlv  already  claim- 
coast  of  North  America  was  in  any  form  ed  for  two  centuries  by  the  nation  send- 
surrendered.  And  when,  near  the  close  ing  them  forth,  but  never  yet  coasted  by 
of  the  last  century,  some  British  subjects  the  ships,  or  seen  by  the  subjects,  of  any 
under  the  flag  of  Portugal,  and  some  other  rower. 

American  citizens  under  tne  flag  of  the  In  what  way,  then,  could  Spain  forfeit 
Union,  began  to  resort  to  that  coast,  for  that  claim  ?  In  one  way  only — by  iteg* 
the  purpose  of  purchasing  furs  of  the  lecting  to  occupy.  But  how  long  must 
natives,  the  Spanish  government  in  such  neglect  continue,  to  make  Uie  for- 
Mexico  and  at  Madrid,  inmiedtately  took  feiture  good  ?  Two  years  ?  Three  years } 
the  alarm,  and  asserted  iu  sovereignty  Five  or  ten  ^times  such  a  period  ?  If*  in 
over  that  coast  up  to  Prince  William's  ten  or  twentv  years  after  the  English  bad 
Sound,  in  the  same  tone  which  England  discovered  New  Holland,  while  mey  were 
would  now  use,  if  her  sovereignty  over  delaying  to  occupy,  some  other  nation 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Territory  were  called  had  begun  to  colonize  its  coasts,  what 
ID  question.  would  Oiey  have  done  ?  England  knowa 
And  what  if  that  ancient  claim  had  that  she  would  have  driven  them  aw^ 
been  entirely  lost,  by  two  centuries  of  at  once.  She  knows  she  would  not  have 
neglect  to  explore  farther,  and  to  occupy  suffered  so  short  a  period  of  apparent 
the  higher  latitudes  ?  Was  it  not  also  neglect  to  cut  her  off  from  so  gfreat  an 
entirely  rt-assumed  and  reestablished  by  acquisition.  And  how  long  was  Sfiain 
her  final  fnior  discoveries  and  surveys  indolent,  before  England  set  a  mailed 
aJong  the  whole  coast  ?  Unquestionably  foot  upon  her  territory  ?  Perez  and  Bo- 
lt was;  and  we  wonder  that  Mr.Galia-  dega  sailed  up  the  coast  in  1774  and 
tin,  of  all  men,  should  have  overlooked  1775.  In  1776— only  two  years  after- — 
the  force  of  that  circumstance.  We  Cook  followed  in  their  track;  and  the  same 
greatly  dislike  to  be  found  not  agreeing  vear,  Meares  set  up  a  "  shantee,"  and 
with  that  venerable  and  distinguish^  began  to  trade  with  the  natives  of  Noot- 
ax-diplomatist,  on  a  subject  so  peculiarly  ka  Sound.  Spain  immediately  took  the 
his  own,  and  on  which  he  has,  within  a  alarm.  She  bad,  for  two  centuries,  per - 
few  days,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five,  sur-  mitted  no  nations  **  to  trade  in  her  Amcri- 
prised  the  public  with  such  remarkable  can  possessions."  She  knew,  besides,  thnt 
communications.  But  we  certainly  think  this  trading- hut  might  grow  into  a  set* 
him  in  the  wron^  here,  as  have  been  all  tlement,  a  settlement  be  called  occupancjr. 
the  British  Plenipotentiariea  Cook  did  and  occupancy  create  a  title.  The  Span- 
lot  sail  into  the  Pteifie  till  1776.    But  iah  authorities  in  Blexico  endeavored  to 
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forestall  such  a  resolt,  by  seizing  Meares*  Sound  Convention,  and  even  then  in  no 

Tes»el.  The  English  GoTemment,  though  degree  compromiseci — is  the  basis  of  our 

Mares  bad  come  there  under  a  Portu-  claim. 

^ese  flag,  wiih  Portuguese  sailing-pa-  If  that  title  could  be  overthrown ,  we 
Mrs,  Portofuese    sailors  —  everything  can  then,  as  wc  have  before  shown — on 
Fortafaese  but  himseif— demanded  in-  England's  own  assumption — fall  back  on 
staot  restitution.     Pitt  and  Fox  talked  the  discoveries  and  explorations  of  the 
tcomfuily  in  Parliament  of  the  Pope's  Columbia,  the  Louisiana  Purchase  and 
bali  and   Spain's   antiquated    title— of  the  broad  contiguity  of  our  territory  along 
Cook  and  Vancouver — but  little  of  that  the  Rocky  Mountains— all  of  which  con« 
title's  baring  never  before  been  disputed,  siderationa  would  unite  to  give  us  Or^on 
or  of  Perez  and  Heceta.    Spain  respond-  up  to  the  49th  degree. 
ed  vith  dignity,  and  sent  a  '*  Circular  of  There  is  another  view  of  the  whole 
Rights"  to  every  European  Court;  but  subject,  quite  independent  of  all  historical 
she  at  last  3rielded,  and  assented  to  the  questions,  and  little  connected  with  those 
Nootka  Convention.  dogmas  of  international  law  which  have 
And  by  so  doing,  did  she  confess  her  been  va^ely  consented  to  by  European 
sense  of  the  real  weakness  of  her  claim,  monarchies,  who  have  taken  it  for  granted 
K  En^and  alleges  ?     No.     The  chief  that  because  Euroj^e  was  theirs,  therefore 
Lifirmity  of  the  Spanish  title  to   the  the  world  was  theirs,  and  they  had  only 
Noith-west  in  1790,  was  just  the  in-  to  agree  how  to  divide  it  among  them- 
Mty  of  the  Chinese  title  to  Hong-  selves.    The  American  law  of  nations  is, 
Kong  in  1S40, — the  want  of  power  to  that  God  made  the  world  not  for  Europe 
resist  the  British  navy.    The  paramount  but  for  the  world — Europe  for  Europe-* 
law  of  nations,  as  evinced  by  all  the  Asia  for  Asia,  and  America  for  America ; 
precedents  of  history,  is  that  sovereignty  that  the  earth  is  given  to  man,  not  for 
oTer  any  country  belongs  to  those  who  a  hunting-ground,  but  for  a  planting- 
bare  it,  and  who  by  force  or  by  skill  can  ground — not  to  build  wigwams,  but  to 
keep  it    In  1790,  Spain  was  beginning  build  houses  and  cities — not  to  live  in 
to  ied  in  all  her  members,  and  at  her  the  debasement  of  savage  life,  contending 
bo^  tbe  impendiiig  dissolution  of  that  with  wild  brutes  for  dominion  over  the 
nighty  empire  which  even  then  over-  wildness  of  nature,  but  to  live  in  the 
sU>wed  the  world,  but  is  now  num-  comforts  and  refinements  of  civilization, 
bered  with  the  things  that  were.    At  the  and  in  the  peace  and  abundance  of  well- 
(iesiaDd,  therefore,  of  Great  Britain — then  ordered  society.     So  long  as  C^effon  was 
iQ  the  act  of  acquiring  in  India  more  than  to  remain  a  hunting-ground,  so  lone  the 
^  that  she  had  lost  in  America — she  right  of  British  subjects  to  hunt  there, 
c<»ceded  in  North-western  America  cer-  and  to  buy  skins  of  the  native  hunters, 
^  rights  which  she  had  always  before  and  the  right  of  the  British  government 
^Bsed.  to  prevent  its  subjects  in  those  forests 
And  what  were  those  ?    Rights  of  do-  from  wronging   each   other   and   from 
satoft— rights  of  soil— as  England  has  wronging  the  natives,  could  not  be  rea- 
ttsBBcd  ?  We  have  shown  that  they  were  sonably  denied.    But  the  time  has  now 
^  90.   Spain  did  not  surrender  to  Great  come  when  Oregon  must  be  occupied  for 
wiiatn  one  inch  oi  her  sovereignty ;  die  other  uses ;  and  the  question  is,  whether 
oi^TOMiceded  to  British  "subjects"  the  the  British  right  of  hunting  there  shall 
pnrilege  of  fishing  and  trading  on  the  stand  in  the  way  of  cultivation,  and  shall 
^•west  coast,  and  of  **  making  settle-  exclude  those  who  are  ready  to  fill  those 
*«^  there,-"  not  a  word  in  the  treaty  valleyswith  the  beauty  of  civilized  society. 
(BQcedes  to  the  British  King  the  right  of  But  it  may  be  asked.  Has  not  England 
'■^B^^vhifig  his  jurisdiction  there.  W  hat-  as  good  a  right  to  colonize  the  North-west 
«w  her  claim  was  worth  in  1790,  so  coast  as  we  have  ?    No.    For — without 
^  IB  it  worth  to-day.  referring  to  the  historical  question  at  all 
^tncient  Spanish  title,  then — com-  on  which  the  argument  for  us  is  shown, 
*>Qag  in  discovery,  kept  up  by  the  we  think,  to  be  impregnable — the  fact 
^^wcd  exercise  of  authority  in  repd-  that  where  Oregon  is  ooloiuzed  it  must  be 
JM  foreigners  from  those  seas,  con-  settled  by  an  American  and  not  a  British 
^^y  centuries  of  prescription,  still  population,  is  conclusive  on  that  inquiry. 
^  strengthened  by  later  and  indis-  But  if  such  and  so  fortified  is  our  na- 
f*^  explorations  and    discoveries,  ked  title  to  Oregon,  are  there  no  rights, 
tkl^°^^  called  in  question  till  no  claims  on  the  side  of  Great  Britain  ? 
wahetoatioQ  which  led  to  the  Nootka  no  •<  conaiderations"  in  her  favor  i  no 
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circmiiBtances  sarrounding    the   whole  thrice  renewed  the  conyention  eoocediitf 

matter  from  the  Nootka  Uonyention  to  these  rights — and   three   different  Ad- 

this  day  affording  ground  in  reason  why  ministrations,  inclading  the  present,  have 

we  should  make  her  some  liberal  con-  offered  to  compromise  with  Great  Britain, 

cessions?    Most  certainly  there  are.    For  hj  a  line  that  woold  leave  her  foar- 

if  the  Spanish  title  be  entirely  valid,  she  ninths  of  the  whole  territory.    We  do 

has  one  counter-claim  of  considerable  not  see  how  any  American  could  ever 

value.    The  Engiirii  discovered  and  first  think  of  overlooking  these  things,  urging 

explored  the  second  great  river  of  Ore-  our  claim  to  the  last  foot  of  wilderness 

S»n — Fraser's  River.  It  rises  above  soil  covered  by  an  abstract  naked  title, 
e  54th  degree,  and  runs  directly  south  The  duty  of  the  Whig  Party,  at  least, 
in  a  valley  parallel  to  that  of  the  North  is  neither  doubtful  nor  difficult  They 
Branch  of  the  Columbia,  and  empties  are  the  maintainers  of  moderate  counsels, 
into  De  Fuca*s  Straits,  just  above  the  the  conservators  of  the  rights  of  Order 
49th  degree.  Now,  as  we  argued  above  and  Reason,  in  this  country.  They  will 
that  the  discovery  and  exploration  of  the  maintain  the  just  ground  already  corn- 
Columbia  must  M,  in  the  eyes  of  other  promised.  And  it  will  not  be  difficult  to 
nations,  and  of  England,  a  most  import-  lead  Great  Britain,  also,  to  a  just  conce»- 
ant  '*  consideration"  in  our  favor  sup-  sion.  She  has  no  thought  of  sending 
porting  the  exclusive  Spanish  title  when  her  convicts  or  her  paupers,  or  any  other 
assail^  by  England,  so  her  discovery  of  class  of  hex  superflaous  population;  to 
Fraser's  River  is  a  just "  consideration*  inhabit  Oregon.  Her  sole  interest  thme 
in  her  favor  against  that  title,  as  urged  is  the  interest  of  the  Hudson^s  Bay  Com- 
ber us.  Again,  by  the  Nootka  Conven-  pany,  which  has  Required  the  monopoly 
tion,  Spain  confessedly  did  concede  to  of  the  rights  conceded  to  her  subjects  in 
England  important  privileges — the  right  that  rc^on.  Her  tenacity  in  the  contro- 
of  bunting  and  fishing  in  that  region,  of  versy  is  simply  the  tenacity  with  which 
trading  with  the  natives,  and  of  estab-  she  ali^'ays  contends  for  commercial  prir- 
lishing  *<  settlements"  for  that  purpose,  ileges,  and  especially  when  those  priri- 
During  the  long  series  of  wars  originating  leges  have  become  the  vested  rights  of  mea 
in  the  French  Revolution,  the  British  that  know  how  to  influence  her  coon- 

Srivileges  in  Oregon  had  become,  in  a  sels.  Satisfy  the  British  government  on 
egree,  prescriptive;  and  when  we  be-  this  point,  and  at  the  same  time  let  the 
came  the  purchasers  of  the  Spanish  title,  British  people  see  that  we  have  no  inten- 
we  acquired  that  title  under  the  incum-  tion  either  to  cheat  them  or  to  bully  them, 
brance  of  those  somewhat  undefined  and  there  will  be  little  difficulty. 
British  privileges,  just  as  we  acquired  it  It  is  therefore  to  be  looked  upon  as  m 
under  the  incumbrance  of  the  right  of  the  duty  incumbent  upon  the  Whigs,  to  en- 
natives  to  roam  through  the  forests,  to  courage  and  sustain  every  proposition  that 
fish  in  the  streams,  and  to  build  their  looks  to  renewed  negotiation ;  or,  that 
wigwams  in  the  valleys.  That  incum-  failing,  to  ultimate  final  arbitration.  To 
brance  was  accordingly  recognized  and  refuse  this  common  alternative  of  arbi- 
imperfectly  defin^  in  the  Convention  of  tiation,  would  betray,  on  our  part,  an  ex- 
1818.  The  Nootka  Sound  Convention,  treordinary  distrust  in  the  justice  of  our 
though  never  formallv  renewed  between  claim,  or  an  extraordinary  and  unreason- 
the  original  parties,  bad  never  been  dis-  able  distrust  in  the  capacity  or  the  dispo- 
claimeJ  by  Spain  in  the  negotiation  of  sition  of  any  foreign  nation,  or  other  third 
Btw  treaties.  Magnanimity  on  our  part,  party,  to  do  us  justice, 
and  a  patriotic  regard  for  our  national  tiardly  any  arrangement  could  be  pro- 
honer,  to  say  nothing  of  justice,  required  posed  for  the  settlement  of  this  dispute, 
us  to  recognize  that  incumbrance.  On  that  would  not  be — in  all  respects — 
the  same  grounds,  we  should  recognize  cheaper  and  wiser,  and  more  honom- 
the  incumbrance  still,  and  negotiate,  not  ble  to  both  parties,  than  War.  It  is  not 
in  a  chaffering  or  bullying  temper,  but  in  to  be  endured,  that  War,  between  two 

Ssnerous   spirit  for  its  removal.       The  such  nations,  should  be  thought  of — 

ritisb  have,  under  guaranty  of  a  treaty,  much  less  resorted  to— on  a  question  like 

acquired  rights  of  properly  in  Oregon,  this,  which  reason  and  right  con  aettle, 

which  cannot  be  disregarded.  and  which  arms  cannot*    War  on  such  m. 

Moreover,  we  have  for  a  quarter  of  a  question,  between  two  Powers  so  related 

century,  since  1818,  consented  to  their  to  each  other  and  to  the  wel&re  of  the 

heing  joint  tenants  with  us  of  the  whole  Human  Race,  would  be  the  greatest  ca- 

territory,  with  rights  of  settlonent  and  lamity  that  could  befall  the  world  at  this 

trade  coequal  with  our  own — we  have  crisii  of  the  world's  history. 
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BIRDS  AND  POETS  ILLUSTRATING  EACH  OTHER. 

**  We  will  entangle  buds,  and  flowers,  and  beams. 
Which  twinkle  on  the  fountain's  brim,  and  make 
Strange  combinations  out  of  common  things.** 

Prometheui  Ufdnmnd, 

**  Oft  on  the  dappled  turf,  at  ease, 
I  sit,  and  play  with  similies— 
Loose  types  of  Things  through  all  deerees." 

Wordtuxfrih^To  a  Baity, 

Wi  k>Ye  our  own  &€e  in  a  mirror,  in  yourself,  was  it  not  r    «  Ay."    "  It 
ud,  like  a  second  Narcisens,  we  grow  might  haye  been  a  frown,  or  Taried  by 
3:qi^oq8  orer  it,  shadowed  in  the  bar-  other   external  modification  ?"     **  Ay.** 
zi^ieA  lapsing  of  a  fountain — ^we  love  *•  Might  not  the  landscape  in  the  lake 
the  stare  sleeping  in  deep  waters,  too,  have    been    a    storm-shaken    blurr  ?' 
U{^  aesodation !)  and  the  pageantry  «  Granted.**    « Is  it  not  quite  as  *  conse- 
of  dosd,  and  rock,  and  tree,  reversed  quential,'  then,  that  earth  has  her  physi- 
m  a  still,  liquid  sky — in  a  word,  we  love  cal  expressions  of  certain  conditions  and 
all  similjtQdes  I    Perhi^  this  is  because  humors  of  the  vital  force  in  her  which 
li^  illoatrate  to  us  a  power  of  repro-  are    affected    by   external    relations  ?" 
cudtoa  external  to  onrselvee,  and  this  "What  external  relations  ean  yon  mean. ^ 
«  ffoch  ao  approach  to  that  creative  <'  First,  those  to  her  solar  system ;  next, 
(acuity  which  belongs  to  the  **  big  ima-  those  to  the  other  systems  which  make 
^taim"  in  us,  that,  having  no  jealousy  up  Uie  universe.    These  relations  may 
m  our  temper,  we  are  charmed  to  see,  determine  in  her  all  the  action  of  ele« 
creoia  <*dumb  nature,"  something  like  mental  expression — variations  of  the  sea- 
i  rifalry  of  this  <*  bright  particular" —  sons,  &c.,  &c."    «*  Pshaw  !   foematic  !* 
fit— we  own.    In  truth,  there  i>  some-  «« Guilty ;  but  still,  we  *  love  simihtudes.'  *' 
'^  worth  following  up  in  this  idea.        It  is  an  old  fancy  of  that  science  of  see- 
WeaJMrnld  like  to  see  the  painter  or  the  ing  deepest  into  the  millstone,  called  Me- 
po^  who  could  ever  produce  a  land-  taphysical  Philosophy,  that  the  earth  ia 
scape  80  cunninely,  even  to  the  last  mi-  an  animal — a  livinc  thing — of  course,  Jn- 
Qctot  tracery  of  its  lines  and  shades,  as  sensate  brute  and  huge  to  cur  apprehen- 
ds hnre  eeen  the  unruffled  surface  of  a  sion,  but  to  the  vision  of  Higher  Intelli- 
la^e  do  it  some  dear,  calm  morning  be-  genoes  an  appareled  creature  in  its  robes  of 
^  raoise — ^not  one  twisted  fibre  of  cloud  and  light — swung  on  its  orbed  cir- 
^  gta«,  one  knotted  eccentric  twig,  one  cuit,  amid  traveling  peers :  that  to  them 
^loe-eyed,  dewv-lipped  viokt  but  hung  its  vast  calm  front  must  be  forever  preg- 
^— ipside  down,  to  be  sure— perfect  nant  with  a  meaning  of  its  own ;  and  they 
Ks  it  case  from  God's  hand !    **  What  is  can,  to  "  the  dumbness  of  its  very  ges- 
:^?  Does  it  not  mock  our  pride  of  art,  ture,'*  interpret — ^that  it  has  articulations, 
^  wunUe  its  dedicated  altars  down  ?**  *•  joints  and  motives**  to  its  body,  which 
"  It  ia  God's  handy- work  through  his  must  move,  act  and  obey  the  impulse  of 
^uiHawsI**    <«Ah!    But  the  picture  the  life  within  it.    This  active  impulse— 
^  not  always  there.    Does  God  (m  rev-  call  it  the  galvanic  fluid,  or  the  principle  of 
^^«Me)  withliis  own  personal  hand  paint  life — ^lives  through  and  animates  its  own 
i^e  laad8eaj)e  in  the  lake  whenever  it  is    great  bulk,  as  well  as  through  every 
^a  ^   Is  It  a  special  act  ?**    **  No ;  it  is  modification  of  its  ageregate  msim  whi^ 
"OQseqoentiai  upon  an  arrangement  of  we  see  as  forms, and  know  as  existences: 
liwi  fixed  since   the  birth  of   time.**        ^  .„     .       ^ 
-  Y«  are  sailing  I  was  that  smile  now     "  ^>^  •"«  illumines  heaven ;  one  spint 

^«pffllly  wifli  the  other,  contequen- 

tMl*  "That  smile  vras  a  physical  ex-        That  this  sphered  creature  must  have 
V^*^  of  a  mental  condition  or  humor    been  itself  in  chaos  a  thought  projected 
WL  m.-^ifo.  n.  9 
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out  of  the  mind  of  God — the  base  and  ori-  medium.    Then,  as  the  soul  is  man's 

ginal  of  the  bein^  of  which  was  a  self-  highest  vitality,  why  may  not  the  Prin* 

modifying  vital  principle.  This  vital  force  ciple  of  Life,  which  is  to  the  Earth  its 

was  independent  of,  and  prior  to,  all  or-  highest  vitality,  be  to  it  the  soul— 

ranization ;  yet  the  law  of  its  energies  was  «  ^he  lightning  of  its  being.- 
the  creative  or  self-formative — so  that,  if  o  o  •©» 
it  acted  through  itself  at  all,  it  must  act  yet  a  lightning  whose  fountain  may  be 
creatively — plastically — expressing  this  the  sun,  while  the  eternity  of  God's  own 
action  in  forms,  the  combinations  of  its  life  may  be  the  source  of  that  higher  soul 
own  constituents.  Mark  you ;  the  gift  in  man.  His  soul  is  creative,  and  peo- 
of  this  creative  energy  was  from  God,  pies  the  chambers  of  its  imagery  with 
who  gave  it  its  laws,  making  it  through  rare  and  gorgeous  creatures.  Then  why 
them  self-acting.  In  a  word.  His  higher  may  it  not  be — as  we  have  shown  it 
energy  produce  here  a  remote  modinca-  must,  from  the  necessities  of  its  origin  and 
tion  of  some  one  thought  or  phase  of  His  existence — that  this  lower,  or  Earth  Soul 
own  Eternal  might ;  and  this  we  call —  is  likewise  creative,  and  all  things  that 
and  it  is  to  us— creative.  The  fact  of  its  it  contains,  the  expression  of  th»  self- 
being  an  energy  sustained  from  God,  im-  exercised,  self-modifyiug  power,  in 
plies  the  necessity  of  action,  and  this  thoughts  that  walk,  run,  creep,  sre 
action  constitutes  its  development  of  it-  still,  or  fly^  A  union  of  the  two  ener- 
self— its  entity.  That  this  entity  must  gies,  the  Spiritual  and  Sensuous,  fieeou 
be  infinitely  remote  from  the  positive  be-  to  have  been  necessary  to  the  consumia* 
iog  of  God  is  self-evident :  tion  of  things  as  they  are.     The  porelj 

«  As  if  the  eauee  of  life  could  think  and  Spiritual  could  know  nothing  of  the  Sen- 

^^0  If  suous,  except  as  an  abstract  idea ;  nor 

rL^»- k-: «•*».,-♦  k-.  .««»o»k;««.  ;«imno  ^^^^  the  purely   Sensuous  know  the 

Gc^'sbemg  must  l^  something  immea-  ^^^^^  at  all,  except  through  fatue 

surably  beyond  the  ideas  of  thinking  and  "F"""«  «**"?• '^^^^rj  *"•"«»"  "»*, 

living,  as  they  appear  to  us-for  how  ami  undefined  images  of  power;  and  this 

could  like  crelte  Z  like.    It  may  pro.  7^^^  ""^"^  JL^L*'"  S:^r7ir. 

create-creation  is  absolute  and  beyond  {^'^^  J^^"/??  '^^  Vo^^'^^Y  ^{^l 

«k;« .  4\.^  ^^^^^  r.4  «..«  «.....,*:/>»  ;-  t,^^  knowledge  of  its  essence.     Hence  it  ap- 

this ;  the  power  of  pro-creation  is  from  B^  ^    ^  ^^    ^  ^  ^      ^ 

It  an  endowment:  so  that  in  applying  fT^  u"           n  ^i  4^  ^^^.Til       L    . 

♦k«  ♦->•«,  — ^♦:««r,^-  *^  «,.«  k«;«!. %,«.!«-  have  been  confined  to  simple  conKum- 

the  term  creativeness  to  any  being  under      .*  j:«^«*  u«^«,iJ/L^  ^r  .^->,«.i 

r»r«i  «-  ««-*  k^  ..»4«*.*»X4  -o  «o;«*»  :*  w^« — a  mere  direct  knowiedge  of  extemil 

Ooa,  we  must  be  understood  as  using  it    ...  ..    , i  »  ^  ..    ^^.^ 

ittft^eTawloft^tnY^^  Ife  i^  ^fcSnf  w^C^^^^^ 

wl  1^  no  ^  ^^  formerf  was  only  a  cold  and  itfe- 

^    ,        . ,  ^ .            ^  ,         ,  ^  less  reflex,  such  as  we  have  described 

«  Maglan  with  hw  powerful  wand,"  ^^  inverted  landscape  in  the  lake  to  hare 

setting  up  to  reveal,  or  be  doctrinal  of,  been.    Now  we  fancy  that,  to  angelic 

that  which  may  not  be  known ;  but  yet,  vision,  which  alone,  under  God,  regarded 

we  protest  "  we  love  similitudes,"  and  things  from  the  Univer$e  as  a  point  of 

are  tain  to  test  how  far  they  may  play-  view,  our  world  must  have  hung  upon 

fully  and  safely  carry  us ;  U)r  we  mean  space  about  as  unnaturally  as  that  mom- 

to  demonttrate  (save  the  mark  !)  that  ing  picture  did,  and  all  its  action  have 

these  Birds  of  which  we  are  to  treat  are  seemed  as  the  shadow  of  a  Bird  passing 

no  less  than  the  **  winged  words"  of  this  over  it  would  have  done  to  as  from  our 

Earth's  Poetry  !     Do  they  not  express  point  of  view, 
the  supremest  graces  of  a  purely  sensuous 

life — of  action — which  we  have  shown  " The  Dedal  ctrtb, 

to  be  a  necessity  of  that  vital  energy  That  island  in  the  oceao  of  the  world, 

pcrroeaUng  the  globe  and  all  that  is  there-  Hun-  in  lU  cloud  of  aU  sustaining  air  i 

In?    Now  let  us  see  how  we  can  make  wt  vl't t^hZ^^^^^^^ 

our  Earth  a  Poet-to  discourae  in  sweet  p,,  M.«  we'rf n' tf  b"t  p^^^^^^^        wor. 

living  numbers !    This  must  be  compara-  producing  worst— 

tively  with  Man,  of  course.    There  are  The  tpirit  of  the  beasts  was  kindled  thcfp. 

two  souls ;  Mun  possesses  a  soul— a  pe-  And  of  the  birds  and  of  the  watery  forms'" 

euliar  energy,  •»  breathed  into  his  nostrils, 

the  breath  of  life" — Eternal  life,  higher  That  «<  thou**  was  Adam,  and,  in  rever- 

than  the  life  of  the  Earth,  and  to  which  ence,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  only  way 

its  vital  principle  has  b^n  given  as  a  left  of  righting  that  apparently  shadow- 
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ftoM  **'mkni**  to  the  apprehension  charmingly  and  pleasantly  bis  relatiqna 

ciiiax  Bl^er  lotelligences,  was  through  to  the  Earth  mi^nt  be  changed.    It  is  not 

tfce  intefpeaetntioa  of  the  idiosjmcratic  so  absurd,  as  might  appear  at  first  glance, 

Iiie  of  some  one  of  the  <*  Principalities  to  suppose  her  our  Primal  Parent  through 

ud  Powers"  into  its  lower  essence —  whom  we  have  been  born  of  Spirit— for 

ii  a  word,  by  the   marriage  of   the  surely  we  owe  to  her  what  we  have  of 

Ao^eljc  and  Sensuous  life.    That  such  flesh    and    blood.    And,  to  our  mind, 

1  Aarria^    was    symboled     by    the  how  lovely  such   a  faith   would  be! 

kfeatkiofc  into   the   nostrils   of  Adam  With  our  hearts  possessed  of  it,  then 

the  hrtik  qf  Ufty  we   have   no  ques-  would  all  the  rude  tremendous  phases  of 

tuJL   Into  his  organization^ — the  most  her  energy  be  tempered  with  amenities. 

niMle  and  perfect   expression  of  the  It  would  then  be  our  large  Old  Mother, 

ocitiTe  energy  of  earth — a  higher  en-  chaunting  in  her  seas  a  lullaby  to  us, 

w^  had  passed,  and  in  this  subiimest  when  the  long  waves  broke  roaring  on 

£iirtagc  was  the  act  and  purpose  of  crea-  the  sands  or  shook  the  fast  cliffs  with 

tm  coosnnunate.    To  the  universe,  vfhesi  lashings.    Then  it  would  be  the  heavy 

ke  awoke  in  birth  "the  great  globe  it-  trample  of  her  roused  strength  in  chasten- 

K^f,*  with  all  **  the  poap  and  circum-  ings,  when  the  hoarse  storm  made  noises 

Kaace "  of  its  peculiar  being,  stood  first  and  the  «  cross  blue  lightning"  spit  its 

^ereaied  beneath  the  pillared  firmament  shafts  against  the  crags — or,  when  her 

M  aow  it  stands —  mountainous  brows  shook  off  the  mellow 

-Mtt.tbeiinperialthapc,thcnmuUipUed  evening,  it  would  be  in  DarUng  smiles 

HttgeaeratioDs  under  the  Pavilion  ^o'  us—when  their  white  fronts  laughed 

Oftbeion'a  throne.*'  ^^^  ^^"^  ^^^  "cry  kiss  of  morning,  it 

would  be  to  greet  us.    We  mieht  gaze 

H4  oipnization   became  to   this  vast  back  tranquil  love  for  love  into  her  dark 

'f  entity  the  law  of  beauty— of  per-  eyes    of    sleeping    waters    when    they 

^  foim— harmonizing  it  with  the  Uni-  snowed  eloquent  for  us  the  sparkling 

Terse;  his  point  of  vision  in  common  visions  of  her  infinite  life.    In  pleasant 

^^  the  Seraphim,  disclosing  not  the  wonder,  with  some  a^ye>  we  might  look 

tW|  but  the  Aig4et<  reality.   /^  first  saw  down  where  the  cavernous  arteries  of 

taotf  here,  and  heard    the  choir   of  her  warm  great  heart  were  yawning — 

BsnkiBf  btrds,  but  he  as  well,  first  looked  hear  the  clinking  ripple  of  her  nourishing 

'itaiobeaTeu  and  heard  the  singing  of  blood  go  through  her  veins — while,  far 

'Jc  Boraiog  ttars.  He,  alone,  could  look  beneath,  her  fiery  bowels  yearned  and 

)*?W  Btere   consciousness,   and    see  shook  the  hill»  with  belchings.  Then  in 

&cip.iiotas  they  appear  to  animal  sense,  her  long  rivers  we  would  see  the  arms  of 

^  a»  ihey  exist  absolutely  to  all  intelli-  a   nursing  Mother  thrown  around  the 

V*^   All  Truth  is  relative — but  £x-  nations — we  should  know  In  the  wind- 

>>*noesare  positive.     It  is  only  to  man  bowed  voiceful  forest,  the  shaking  of  her 

^  the  higher  truth  of  these  Existences  musical  hair — and  ah  !  how  tenderly  sa- 

vaiRTcaUd,  for  he  alone  saw  them  in  lute  the  Cowslip  "cinque-spotted  with  its 

'<Wtf  tdstmL     These  relations   were  crimson  drops,"  sent  forth  to  us  from 

*^Je  a»  the  extended  firmament— deep  as  near  her  heart — a  thought  of  odors  paint- 

^^nial  apace ;  and,  to  him,  in  right  of  ed  and  embodied  by  the  Sun.  We  snouM 

^n^  birth,  •*  the  seeing  eye"  was  then  see  in  Brute  aclive  life,  not  simply 

P(^    This  is  **  the  vision  and  the  savage  foes  with   whom    our  dealings 

'vaijdirioer  And  that  his  recreant  should  be  under  the  law  of  blood,  but 

^•(ttiakty  does  not  always  use  it — that  Anti-types  in  which  were  foreshadowed 

^  k»  maetines  walked  through  life  aa  the  physical  thoughts  of  strength,  activity, 

'^^Tifi^  eyes  that  saw  not— does  not,  courage  &c.,  which  were  to  be  united  in 

^Busteiu^alter  the  relations  of  things,  man  the  Type.     Lion,  tiger,  horse,  hog, 

■^tiketheii  position  on  the  eternal  scale  monkey,  all  blended  into  one ;  and  he — 

•  lisolaie,  or  iron-hinged.    That  he  with  his  union  of  the  Higher  Vitality 

*F»t  Will,  in  this  respect,  is  his  own  acting  through  these  forces — exhibiting 

""^iad  peculiar  gift — we  cannot  con-  their  utmost  capabilities,  the  basest  as 

*^  tfttk  of  Gabriel,  «  nearest  the  well  as  the  best  powers  of  these  organ- 

^^*  as  one  who  nuLd  noi  fall!  ized  thoughts  of  action  and  of  passion. 

'^  ^aa  cotweive — if  man  could  only  Then  would  they  become  to  us  forever  a 

^^v  *»  do — or  (more  modestly)  would  lower  Brotherhood,  reminding  us  that  we 

"*7  n4c  with  his  eyet  open,  how  too  are  bom  **ol  the  earth*  evthy;"  that. 
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with  all  the  keen  exulting  of  ^s  star-  tij  is  to  ns  the  higher  language  of  oar 
meaaariDg  yision,  we  are  Tinlfed  to  them  highest — c.  e.  oor  angelic  nature — so, 
through  a  common  life  in  half  that  con-  with  thia  Matron  Sister  of  the  stars,  is 
sdtQtes  our  being.  Then  would  the  this  Poetry  the  higher  expression  of  tb« 
Brute  King  of  Numidian  forests  be  a  re-  strong  and  beautiful  in  her.  Further- 
proach  to  us — with  its  inviolate  faith  to  more,  as  in  our  case  it  matters  cot 
theorigiiuU  laws  which  stamped  it  royal —  whether  this  expression  speak  outwardly 
would  rebuke  its  Human  Brother  of  the  through  the  heart,  the  blood  or  the  brain, 
lion-heart  ba^k  to  **mere  nature;^  when  so  it  m  the  most  purely  creative  and  per- 
he  grew  Toluptuons,  would  taunt  him  feet  qf  its  kind,  it  is  yet  our  Poetry— ex- 
through  the  fixed  wrinkles  in  its  tawny  alted  just  in  proportion  as  the  brain- 
face  and  the  still  strength  of  fierceness  in  chief  organ  oi  the  Soul — has  worked  it 
its  eye,  to  forth.  So  with  her — it  boots  not  whether 

sunset,  waters,  clouds,  herbs,  creepiof; 

«*  Rouse !  and  the  wetk  and  wmnton  Cupid  things,  beasts  or  Birdi  be  her  language— 

Shall  from  your  neck  unloose  his  amorous  each  condition  is  the  expression  of  tfcc 

^    ,(°.    •  *,      J       ,       *!.   1-    ,  Soul  of  action  in  her,  ana  is,  in  its  hirh- 

ta^^'^t  ^Jir/^^^  ^^  "'"''•  ^^  revelations,  her  Poetry-and,  as  Bird. 

ise  snooK  to  air .  embody  the  purest  graces  of  this  action, 

Even  the  striped  Tiger,  in  its  Hyrcanian  ^}^^y  aw>er  most  elevated  arUculations ! 

lair,  stretched,  gorgS  with  blood,  and  1b  not  this  fairly  ••dmowfrfltof  r  SbooM 

harmless  as  a  sleeping  child,  might  teach  ^^7  ««*  »««P?  *«  «»  ^«  subbmest  voices 

a  Robespierre  to  tirl  of  slaughter  and  ^^  ^^r  worship,  lifted  ud  on  wints  ic 

sheath  for  once  his  gore-stained  claws.  ^f™«  ^^»  ^^  ll  therefore  sacred  from 

We  are  forever  drawn  away  from  our  ^  wantonness.  Should  they  not  thus  be 

Earth-Molher  by  that  counter  force  in  us.  ^^^^  f  »<»«  ^o  our  hearts  because  they 

May  it  not  be  t'nat  all  Evil  is  the  result  of  "^^  only  so  clearly  sp<»k  to  us  of  ihc 

this  unceasing  antagonism  of  the  Organic  ^"*  >"  ^«^  ,*>"*  as  distinctly  symbolize 

and  Spiritiml  lives—that  in  a  struggle  our  own  Souls  ?  for  is  it  not  from  their 

which    should  elevate   the   lower,  the  *^'"  ^^^^  movements  and  mclodjoM 

symmetry  of  both  is  most  freqUenUy  de-  ^^^^  we  gather  all  the  images  and  Ian- 

stroyed.    Nature  calls  us  back  to  her  in  g^^ge  of  the  Spintual  Life  >    In  short, 

this  symbolical  language,  while  the  stars  *'«  "^t  Birds  the  clearest.  loftiest  strain 

draw  us  by  afllnities.    We  wiU  not  see  ®J,  "»«  Earth's  Poetry— the  most  perfect 

that  our  true  Heaven  lies  between  the  two ;  al'^jones  ot  the  life  to  come— the  finest 

hut   in    the    blindness  of  our  perverse  Anti-tvpes  of  the  noblest  aspirations  of 

strivings  make  that  happy  half-way  place  *°«  ^"e  that  is  ?    Though  man  has,  in 

a  Hell !  Our  Mother  discourseth  with  us  common  with  the  elephant,  Mgacity— 

through  these  her  living  words—through  ^T'^b  the  horse,  generous  activity— wuh 

these  her  constant  Anti-typesof  the  heroic  *°«   J'on.    magnanimous   courage— yet. 

virtues  in  us  she  illustrates  the  change-  ^^}y  >n  common  with  the  Bird  bath  hi 

less  laws  by  which  they  are  sustained.  W'npvOr  rendereth  up  his  heart  on  hiril 

She  warns  us  when  we  have  disgraced  »nwng»ng»  But  even  as  Antitypes  of  the 

our  lion— or  even  our  hog  or  donkey  na-  physical  virtues.  Birds  are  the  hirbcst 

tures— howwe  may  get  back  again  to  «prc«a»on,  and  therefore  the  Heroic  Toe* 

truth  by  copving  their  simple  lives.   She  *T-  ,     .        . 

speaketh  sternly  to  us.  for  she  cannot  lie.        V*«  ™*?  enumerated  above  m  con* 

^y necton  with  Brutes,  art  those  of  suboroi* 

^                             «n  II  K         ♦  nates,  of  such  as,  sword  in  hand,  ieJ, 
,    ,               "  ^~*  ^"Jf  «^wures  columns  crashing  in  the  onwt,  or  monnl' 

^^^  °w  Tl'^^'irwhLL  wi  ..nhn.Ki!H  ^"^ "  ^^^  imminent  deadly  breach ,-  bitf^ 

Of  m«kful  heaven ;  wbo«j  bare  unhoused  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^  controlling  masterV.ar.^ 

To  the  inflicting  element,  exposed  »« '»f  at  of  such  a  spirit  as  the  W 

Answer   mere   nature— bid   them  flatter  tvpifies-of  a  broad^inioned  cJeaverfl 

l\i^»  the  mists,  whose  far-flashing,  su  n-dety in| 

eye  sees  beyond  the  concurrence  he  br" 

Ah !  then,  too,  as  well,  would  birds  be  wielded  to  the  results.    Such  a  one  wj 

the  Anti-types  of  the  Poetical  in  us.    As  Napoleon — whose  whole  career  was  tb< 

we  have  said,  they  are  to  our  Eld-Mother  sublimest  Heroic  Epic  the  world  ever  sav^j 

her   •*  winged  words"  of  poetry.    The  The  Eagle  was,  naturally,  bis  {avotitm 

similitude  is  perfect  here !  Even  as  Poe-  bird,  and  perched  upon  his  staudaniik| 
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ki£a^  ktf  fiery  retenuB  to  Tictory.    It        Be  oar  similitiides  rentable,  or  this  the 

wuhm  Anti-type,  with  its  whole  hungry  **  baseless  fabric  of  a  yision,"  still  we  re- 

fuBilj  of  Raptores,  flame-ejed  and  hook-  iterate  our  "  weakness"  for  them  !    8ure 

baied,  dostered  around  it  in  his  Mar-  this  wondrous  wide  ocean  of  Analogy 

ihils !    It  bis  been  the  bird  of  victory  (had  we  not  as  well  have  said  TnUh  ?) 

noe  time  began — all  the  mighty  Genius-  has  some  sunny  spots  in  it — green  isl- 

ei  d  war  hare  loved  it —  ands  where  we  love  to  stop  and  play 

-Tl-  An«ch  Chieft,  whose  fierce  tnd  "P^^^^  pebbly  verge  with  the  weird 

■vderoQfl  siiarca  Albatross— it    brings    us    "  whispering 

Hariibmled  msny aiceptre-besring  line,"  ^^^^^  "  ^r<>°>  ^^^  <^®ep,  deep  sea.    Rebuke 

, ^.       ..  *  r  not  our  toying  fancvt  and  you  shall  hear 

tan  tikeo  it  for  a  bict,  an  omen  of  ^j^^^  j^^  j    «*        -^ 

^"'^  mZ^  i^-nc^ed,  worid-con.        Bu\  j^^  n^^t  j^h,  too,  as  well  as  Man. 

!^  Maadonian  foUowed  it  to  the  ^  y^j  ^^^^^  exalted  and  exalting  Poetry 

*  QMes  golden"  and  the  Temple  of  Am-  ^hin  that  of  which  the  Bird  of  BalUe  is  a 

wa  The  nation.yoking.  "  hook-billed  ^^^^  ^    We,  ourselves,  can  vouch  for 

a«ir  earned  it  before  his  legions,  tlus-for  have  we  not  heard  it?— not 

BwaUi  Its  wmgs  the  grand  Wa^lenstem,  alone  in  strains  such  as 
vitl  his  German  cohorts,  **  blue-eyed, 

nUov-hsired     and     strong,"     batUed  " Bottomless  conceit 

taijfctiJy  with  his  Destiny  ? «« The  stem-        ^^  comprehend  in  itill  imagination," 

tf  ftif  *  of  oui  own  daring  and  hardy  but  through  this  carnal  sense  in  our  own 

Faibcfs  mm  in  its  strong  wings  and  con-  pricked  ears  have  we  confessed  it    Ah  \ 

i«ii-finfling  flight,  the  fittest  emblem  how  different  that  mellow  rhythm,  from 

o^tW  needom  and  the  boundless  Empire  t^®  harsh,  hungry  clarion,  sounded  in  its 

4ey  were  fbonding  here.     In  a  word,  it  scream  ? 

knidetliied  and  glorified  all  sublimest       Have  we  not  gone  aside  into  thoso 

K^  ud  triumphs  of  the  physical.    It  secret  places  where  our  Primal  Mother 

a4e  Epic  of  earth's  heroic  Poetry.  In  it.  «  flumes  her  feathers  and  leU  grow  her 
-ti  Hose,  the  Old  Mother  has  loosened  wings, 

bm  "  tbaoderous  brows  "  her  topmost  That  in  the  various  bustle  of  resort 

^^MS^t  of   beautiful,    fierce,    exulting  Were  all  too  rumpled  and  sometimes  im- 
*nsigth.  and  sent  it  plumed  to  float  upon  paired." 

iff  A)ni»!— That  will  do— Miss  Barrett-  Here  an  awed  sUent  witness  have  we  not 

^  the  Earth !  But  let  the  Daughter  likened  when  her  solemn  moods  of  wor- 

^T.  S^u '**"'**^  ^¥  P«ncU  <3oes  it  ahip  came  upon  her?    Think  you  she 

»tlWhen  wesetupforoneof«God*8  does  not  know  the  Mi^ty  One,  who 

?^  of  the  beautif  u  ,"  then  may  we,  thought  her- Daughter  of  the  Sun— into 

».  gnod  down  the  elements  for  our  j^jng  ?    Yes !  and  she  serves  an  altar  to 

^Me,  Md,  at  a  single  rtroke.  dash  off  ^um,  "  in  a  house  not  made  with  hands,-" 

'^  1  pf^  of  our  Sphynx-headed  and  thus,  for  that  service— away  from 

**c  m  her  eternal  youth,  that  the  the  hum  and  dust  of  bruising  ciUes— from 

?L~^  of  the  ark— said  to  be  now  (jj^  rock-rude  chaos  of  her  sterner  moods, 

Jw>J.-will  recornize  It  for  the  same  ^h^re  Eaglets  nestle  with  her  Stonns- 

>»t«w lifted  calm  above  the  flood!  ^^^^    g^g  draw   apart;  and,  gathering 

«tt*2l**  **••*  Barrett-izmg  witha  about  her  there  her  delicate  thoughts  oT 

aT  "^Tj  especially  if  by  the  one  i^ye  and  gentlest  peace,  she  lifts  them  on 

•«we  mid  throw  in,  as  an  accessory,  jj^r  ^^^j^  y^^^^j^  to  her  old  Sire  to  kiss, 

iL  .C^*  "*^  °  greeung,  hoaree  and  resting  tranquil  in  his  wann  light— 

ZjIfnrVT^  ***  *^-    "°*  ^*  "®  sings !   First,  she  sings  an  under  prelude 

■^ihflyfMnto  confess  we  may  not  ^ith  the  breeze  and  stream— then,  soft 

^jwr-for,  as  yet.  we  have  seen  no  and  clear.a  louder  diapason  swelling  rings 

•  in  sweet  articulations,  warbled  out  or 

*«  qQuh  shapes  and  beckoning  sba^  trilling  from  her  thousand  living  throats ! 

^■»«»«»"  Must  not  Uiis  be  her  choral  incense — 

^  tolkiag  about ;  though,  in  equal  hymn  of  praise — the  holier  strain  she 

■*-'!iVe  are  ready  to  acknowledge  carries   in    the   anthem  of  the   stars? 

**'**ikjs  while,  it  may  be  Every  note,  too,  is  plumed  with  wings, 

M true  I  talk  of  dreams  ^^^  is  the  living  movement  of  her  heart 

J^mhe  children  of  an  idle  b^n,  to  God.     Have  we  not  thus  seen  that 

^^•eihiDg  but  vain  fantany  !**  she,  too— comparatively  with  man — has 
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a  Poetry,  and  disconiBeth  **  sweet  JiTing  points  of  departure  are  rather  of  manner 

numbers,"  after  the  same  manner  with  than  of  kind.    The  bird  is  its  own  in- 

his  rapt  inspirations  ?    This,  her  **  tone-  strament,  and 

fal  choir,"  is  the  eldest ;  and,  as  it  ex-  T  <«  Singeth  of  Summer  in  ftUUtkroaied 

presses  in  her  the  highest  yearnings  of  ]          ease ;" 

her  purer  Jife,  so  it  stands  the  Anti-type  of  \hough  there  are  excepUons :   the  Wood- 

the  spiritual  and  truest  Poetry  in  Man--  pecker  sometimes  makes  of  the  hoUow 

Man  I  her  waywardchUd,  half  tyrant  and  oak  an  "  instnimenr  whereon  to  beat  a 

half   stranger   on   her   bosom.     What  tattoo.    The  Pheasant  extemporizes  the 

recks  he,  the  hard  self. worshiper,  that  thunder  of  deep  bass,  using  an  old  log 

the  Linnet  IS  his  lowhcr  sister !    Sull  is  for  a  drum;    but  these  are   incidcLtU 

she  bone  of  his  bone  and  flesh  of  his  deviations,  for  they  are  not  strictly  Song- 

flesh,  and  smw  for  him  of  love !    Yet  gi^ds,  though  they  carry  important  parts 

he,  too,  sings  of  love.    Her  love  is  of  the  -^  ^^  orchestra.    The  Man  has  a  voice 

sun  and  flowers— his  love  goes  wmg-  ^o,  and  uses  it  to  a  purpose  sometimes— 

ing  to  freeze  among  the  stars,  and  wfll  for  old  Herrick  says, 

not  stoop   to  caress  her.    Ah !   unfra-  ,^           ,,                           .,        .     ^ 

tcmal  d^pot;  ye  may  not  know  the  ^  •°^***'  ~  •^««*»  ^  •»1^'^  "  ^^ 

plained  low  from  out  her  tiny  heart! 

But,  gentle  singer,  though  in  the  aggre*  And,  in  further  proof  of  the  earnestness 

gate  we  be  ^itb  which  it  may  be  used,  even   the 

"  A  people  currish,  churlish  as  the  seai;  delicate  Juliet  exclaims. 

And  rude  almost  as  rudest  salvages** —  "  Else  I  could  tear  the  cave  where  Echo 

yet  have  we  men  and  women  of  us,  who  ^nd  m?ke  her  airy  tongue  more  hoarse  than 

*^  Subscribe  to  tender  objects  ** —  .  nnine 

.            ^                 r        .L         .    1      ,  With  repetition  of  my  Romeo's  name,* 

who  can  turn  away  from  the  unholy  al-  .    . 

tars  of  this  "  dark  idolatry  of  self,"  to  ^^^  ^^^^  you  but  hear  the  exquisite 

know  and  feed  upon  the  beautiful  in  out-  ^^'  Mowatt  in  the  "  Else  I  could  tear" 

ward  things.    To  such,  thou  art  a  lowly  of  these  lines,  you  would  understand  what 

sister might   be    the  voice    of    Shakspeare^s 

"And  for  thy  somrs  they  irive  thee  tone  "dove-feathered  Raven"  in  sad  beauti- 

azain,     ^     ^       ^  ^                   ^  ful  rage !    In  loftier  numbers  we  arc  told 

But  set  thy  lispings  to  a  loftier  strain  !*  "OW 

Safer  in  thw  wide  sympathies  thoa  may-  Pourt  forth  iUeTn?<!rpr5h"etic'»ng.-' 

68t  nestle  than  in  the  strong  cedar —  n  .  .i  •   i  »    , ,          ^            .      • 

cherished  and  nourished  at  Aeir  deep  But  this  labial  lute— the  orgamc"  mstru- 

hearts— take  thine  ease-4hou  mavest  be  ?^^^    ^  man— could  not  equal  the  cf- 

2iad  *                                             '  ^^^  produced  by  those  of  his  rivals ;  and. 

These  are  the   true  Monarchs  here.  ^>«  ^^1°  express  in  himself  every- 

They  have  thrown  aside  the  purple  and  "^.*"8?.  *»e  brought  his  constructive  ere- 

forgotten  State.    They  go  forth  bare  and  ativeness  to  bear,  and  soon  through  it 

meek  into  the  throng  of  living  creatures,  equalized  his mdividuaiity  with  oZ/.  Fronf 

and  in  their  beneficence  alone  do  they  ^^®  ^°^®  °^ 

seem  royal — "  like  the  benediction  of  the  "Jubal*s  pipe  awakening  the  young 

covering  heavens,"  their  calm,   genial  echoes," 

smiles  fall  everywhere  in  dew  ;  down  to  the  present,  his  art  has  grow« 

"  And  they  shaU  be  accounted  Poet  Kings,  JJtil  his  creatures— in  emulation  of  hitf 

Who  simply  say  the   most  heart-easing  Mother— have  become  alive,  and  he  oM 

things."  «« With  fleet  fingers  make  ] 

These  are  they  the  Song  Birds  typify !  His  liquid-voiced  comrade  talk  with  him— 

— the  soft-eyed  and  musical- hearted  ! —  ^^  ca^  ^^  measured  music  eloquently." 

Ah,  alike—  how  full  of  happy  love  and  And    now— oh    rarest  miracle !— won- 

the  power  of  giving  joy !  drous  consummation ! 

It  is  very  pleasant  and  curious  to  see  „  Let  but  thy  voice  engender  with    th 

bow  many  points  of  resemblance  there  string, 

are  between  these  Plumy  Poets  and  their  And  angel$  wUl  he  horn  whiUi  thou 

bifurcattd  rivals  without  feathers.    The  ting:*                            Hciih«^«^ 
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Hoe  »  the  trranph,  ••  in  special,'*  of  •••••• 

Mia*s  ereitiT«ie«  OTcr  that  of  Earth  !       Wherein  a  goldfinch  leaping  pretilie 

We  sho«id  Uke  to  see  the  oW  Dame  or       Fro  bough  to  bough.'' 

uj  o(  ber  Poel-Birds  surpass  this  charm-  The  little  bird  begins  to  sing 

a^y  refined  mode  of  populating  a  Hea-  •*  So  passing  sweetly,  that  by  manifold 

m!    Bat  jet,  withal,  it  is  the  legiti-  It  was  more  pleasaant  than  I  could  devise.** 

■aieproaeationol  Thereby  ravished  into  paradise,  he  sat 

•"Masc  married  to  immortal  verse,*'  him  down  upon   "the  sote  grasse"  to 

ud  the  logical  deduction  from  our  '*  fore-  drink  in  tranquilly  the  fullness  of  the  new 

gone  coodasions,"    that   while   Earth's  bliss;  and  reclined  thus,  his  heart  begins 

Bosc-Dotes  are  embodied  in  the  forms  of  to    chaunt  of   itself — like   wind-stirred 

Birdf,  those  of  Man  become  angels  !  boughs — concerning  this  song  of  its  little 

Birds  k>ve  best  **  the  bedabbled  mom,"  Brotner  which  so  moved  it.     Above  all 

tad  their  boldest,    freest    song   bursts  images  of  soft  delight,  that  rippling  ac- 

forth  in  wild,  sweet  garrulous  greeting  cord  was 

b  the  «n-while  their  evening  hymns  ..  ^^^^  pUasaunt  to  me  by  many  fold 

«  phinmg  low  and   mellow  !     Our  j^^^  ^^  ^  ^„.^^  ^^  '^^^  ^^,  ,^.^^^ 

Ptrts  have  not  been  remarkable  for  see-  Thereto  the  herber  was  so  fresh  and  cold, 

a^tbe  snn  rise.    They  permit  The  wholesome  savours  eke  so  comforting, 

*'Fiil  many  a  glorious  mom  That  as  I  deemed  sith  the  beginning 

To  iattertbe  movntain-tops'*  Of  the  world  was  never  seene  er  than 

■Riwfed  of  them.     They  rather  affect  So  pleasaunt  a  ground  of  none  ewrthly 
lie  ghostly  watches  of  the  moon,  and  ™*'^  * 

tkoBch  given  to    becoming  somewhat  You  perceive  that  Chaucer  and  his  Gold- 

•srifw ,•  too,  of  evenings, «« the  wild  dis-  finch  might  both  have  sprung  from  a  very 

we  hts  been  apt  to  aliaost  aadck"  them.  "  Halcyon's  nest"  of  spiritual  "  Loafcr- 

-Cop  OS  tni  the  world  goes  round,-  ^°"^*"    Indeed, 

.      ,  ,  ft.." the  placid  moin 

WIS  ever  the  favorite  chorus  of  their  of  him  who  first  with  harmony  informed 

kkHow  vespers,    God  bless  them  !    Poor  The  language  of  our  fathers '* 

Ctaflcer  is  not  the  only  one  of  whom  it  ^^^  ^^  ^^Bye  marked  him  peculiarly  a« 

*fbt  be  said—  Vnntx  and  Founder  of  this  world-wide 

-Tbit  mark  apon  his  lip  is  wine  !"  Order  of  "  the  lovers  of  the  quiet."     He 

IV  song-bird  with  its  pipes  a-weary  absolutely  and  unblushingly    confesses 

c?i  for  refreshing,  the  tiery  dews  in-  the  whole  implication  in  <*  The  Romaunt 

rwrf  of  the  sun.     They,  as  well   to  of  the  Rose" — 
inke  the  frost-bound  blood  or  rouse  the        ..  ^nd  then  wist  I  and  saw  full  well 
aced  madness,  have  quaffed  at  this  That  IdUnesMc  me  served  well, 

• Thespian  spring.  That  put  me  in  such  jolitie." 

or  whkh  sweet  swans  most  drink  before  gat    then,    who    does    not   love    that 

they  sing  .    .  .   ,   ,  «« jolitie"  when  he  understands  that 

»*•»  trae-pftced  numbers  and  their  holy       ' .  _,        «.««„  .  u:^  .:.,^n<» 

L    »  "^  '        «•  There  was  many  a  bird  sing[ing[ 

\^  V;^i    IB-    u-  ^     •            *•        4         Throughout  the  yerde  aU  thringing," 
•Vx  a  strictly  Washmgtonian  sentiment,       .      -.  ^      . .    -♦^♦««.<^.  »^   s^^ 

fcrAeway/but  it  wTu  do,  since  Birds  "»*  ^^  ^''' .i'*^"!l»^SM«t  .^r 

iPbetsi^sccoontableforit-tbough  ^y.  be  is  the  veriest   hindf  that  ever 

•-irf  a  P^aa  Wordsworth  talL  turned  up  clod,  who. has  not  ajountam 

^--TTioa  drunken  Urk!"     Birds  jf    «T' ^rt'^T^llntlf  t^^^^^^^ 

•prsverbiaUy  improvident  and  regard-  ^.^"^  '^^'%.*'!./'t/^1 '^^^^^^^ 

*^5  the  injuaction.  "  give  thyself  no  ^^«  8:^^  ''^^  <>'  T'°^'  ^**«  '^ythm  of 
»««hi  for  the  morrow,  what  ye  shall        "  These  birdes  that  I  you  devise 
«.  ii  what  ye  shall  drink''-^r  with        P^y  song  her  song  as  fajre  and  weU 
^--ficiint  to  the  day  is  the  joy        As  angels  doon  espintueU 

ir    That  therein  Birds  and  Poeu  Ah,  exquisite  Idlers !— would  that  m  this 


*^  ime.  the  Uy  of  "  The  Flower  busy,  froward,  vexing  "  Play,"  the  only 

■lUf-  shall  bear  na  wiinesa.    The  "acts"  for  those  like  you  might  be  to 

»P«l,  idling  through  an  embowered        "- Sir  apart  and  sing, 

'Wmnd,  beSmes  And  smoothe  your  golden  hair  !" 

*->Wmortbefaiicat  medler  tree  To  the  Bird,  this  gajr,  blissful  Aiden  ia 

nccTtr  yctiaall  my  lifel  see.  the  reality  of  sunshiny  life — to  the  pale 
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Poet,  alas !  the  *<  semblant  shadow**  of  a  "  Amidst  the  young  green  wood  of  Ptradiae, 

taunt      Yet,  withal,  his  brare  **  faith  of  Such  store  of  birds  therein  yshrouded  went, 

gentleness*'  lives  too  far  on  high-^too  Chaunting  in  shade  their  sundrie  melodie/' 

•elf-sustMned  in  its  own  quiet  might  to  ^ntil   the   rery  hills   reverberate,  and 

lust  for  base  apphances.    The  making  nieadow  grasses  dance  in  cadence— then 

melody  to  feed  his  own  heart's  yearmng  ^ight  he  hear  the  Mocking  Bird  triumph- 

fringe  to  him  ing  i  Loud  above  them  aU  its  notes  would 

**  A  greater  content  in  course  of  true  de-  swell — 

light, 

Than  to  be  thirsty  after  tottering  honor,  *'  With  wanton  heed  and  giddy  cunning 

Or  tie  his  treasure  up  in  silken  bags  The  melting  voice  through  mazes  running. 

To  please  the  fool  and  death.*'  Untwisting  all  the  chains  that  tie 

o  ^    ,  V       •        av  »    The  hidden  soul  of  harmony  !** 

But   however  charming  these   general 

«« similitudes"  of  the  Birds  and  Poets  may  Every  trill  and  quaver  of  a  rival  song  its 

be  to  w,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  remem-  Tictorious,  Elfin  skill  would  reproduce, 

ber  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  being  until  each  separate  throat  was  choked 

«« cloyed  of  sweetness"  known  in  the  with  envy.    Ah,  then  the  joy  and  riory 

worid !    We  must  descend  to  particulars  of  its  conquest  comes !    Out  oi  the  sii<Nioe 

in  illustrating  our  theory  of  concordance,  there  would  go  such  a  "  storm  of  music," 

We  have  said  that  song-birds  were  the  ..  guch  harmonious  madness 

Anti-tjrpes  of  they  who  "shall  be  ac-  From  its  throat  would  flow," 

countejf  Poet  Kings."    By  this  we  mean  „  ^j^^  „  gjj^^  ^^  d^,  ^^Uvion  from 

that—for  each  of  the  Human  Poets  who  j^^  ^^%^j^  .^ 

^  Illustrated  the  external  relations  of  3   jj,^          j^  this  connection  we  wiD 

Humanity  distinctly  from  himself-or,  in  ^  authority,  lest  we  might  be  set 

other  words,  who  has  seen  and  sung  of  J^^  ^    ^  ^^^^  ^^^bte,  m  a  mere 

things  as  they  are-and  been  purely  ere-  rhapsodL    Mr.  Audubon  is  the  highest 

a<tw--ourmoUier  furnishes  among  Birds  upoVTuch  subjects,  and  he  says : 

a  distinct  Anti-type.    For  mstance — as  r                  j                      j 

the  most  immediate  and  convenient  ex-  "  They  are  not  Ihe  soft  sounds  of  the 

ample— what  sentient  thing  so  strikingly  «"<«  ^^  ^^  ^«  5l^**^^  H*'^  ^  **^'.  ^^i^ 

illustrates  Shakspeare  as  the  Mocking  tweeter  notes  of  ^ature  sown  music.   The 

Bird?    Though  cirTumstances  rendered  mellowness  of  the  song,  the  varied  mo^- 

i      .  .      "  .?.    ^"^^***°^^^  .c»t*«i«i  lations  and  gradations,  the  extent  of  its 

the    mlerpMition  of    a    "Discoverer"  compass,  theV^t  briUiancy  of  execution, 

aecessary  to  bring    to  light  the  New  areunriraled.    There  is  probably  no  bird 

World,  which  alone  could  furnish  the  in  the  world  that  possesses  all  the  musical 

prototype  of  such  a  Genius,  vet  it  is  not  qualifications  of  this  king  of  song,  who  has 

the  less  true  that  it  kas  been  found.   And  derived  all  (Vom  Nature's  self." 

here  we,  daringly  perhaps,  present  it  _.   ,                     ..                         ,   . 

The  Mocking  Bird  is  th7^1onarch  of  Shakspeare  wi  diverse  »»  a  peopled 

Earth's  song— imperial  over  aU  the  choir  ^©^^ ;  all  moods,  all  thoughts,  aU  hu- 

of  woods  imd  pUins  that  lie  beneath  the  mors  of  all  men,  alike  were  bis.    The 

•tars— as  Shakspeare  is  over  that  more  ▼ensimilitudes  and  Protean  versatdity  of 

spiritual  choir  which,  ^%  Mocking  Bird  are  quite  as  strange^ 

^^,  -    ^.         . .   ,           -  Indeed,  its  power  of  adaptation  is  mort 

riSlirft!li?«.Ki?mf!^.^  remarkable.    The  same  authority  quoted 

Cloth^i  Itself  sublime  and  strong.  ^^^  represents  it  in  its  native  imd  con- 

Shakspeare  is  more  human  than  human-  genial  home — the  dew-dropping,  odor* 

ity  itself —in  the  subtiltv  of  his  mimetic  breathing  South — as  the  most  gentle  and 

art  another  "nature  that  shapes  man  confiding  of  creatures.     We  can  bear 

better."    The  Mocking  Bird  in  its  native  eye-witness  of  this ;  for  here  it  is  known 

powers  of  song  surpasses  all  other  birds;  and  cherished  in  the  fraternal  spirit  oi 

and  even  when  imitating  them,  our  Philosophy,  and  is  as  feariess,  la- 

"  All  that  sTer  was,  miliar  and  domestic  as  a  household  sprite. 

Joyous,  and  clear,  and  fresh,  thy  music  We  have  seen  it,  as  he  represents,  ph^ 

doth  surpass."  its  nest  openly  upon  the  fence  by  die  side 

On  some  fair  morning,  when  our  Mother  of  the  public  road,  and  have  often  thrown 

wears  such  holiness  of  smiling  peace  crumbs  to  it  as  it  hopped  about  the  door- 

upon  her  face  that  the  dreamy  Poet  wan-  sill.    But  like  all  vigorous  natures,  it  k 

dering  forth  might  be  pardoned  for  sup-  restless  and  a  wanderer — though,  with  a 

posing  that  he  was  "  sagacious  and  mysterious  sympathy  or 
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apprebeosion,  it  nerer  pushes  its  migra-  fkculty   of  {pring   prestige   to   ftinra 

LoQs  bejood  the  yicioage  of  Hamanity  (ahem ! !)  which  is  peculiar  to  us — twd 

of  some  sort  or  other.   It  is  too  conscious  them  what  a  miracle  it  was,  and  took  the 

and  fastidious  ever  to  waste  its  sweetness,  fresh,  young  girls  out  with  us  to  hear 

We  remember  it  as  the  pioneer  in  South-  its  star-felt  strathspeys  quiver  through  the 

em  Kentucky ;  for  it  always  waits  until  Moon.     Then    Mocking  Birds   became 

the  eonqoering  axe  has  made  the  Eden  of  **  the  ra^e."    No  lady's  boudoir  was  com- 

meadowB,  clover-fields  and  gardens  ready  plete  without  one  caged,  and  all  the  bad, 

lor  its  coming ;  and  in  this  character  it  is  vagrant  hoys  in  the  country  were  drafted 

the  Toj  antipode  of  the  Bird  of  Louisiana,  into  service  to  find  their  nests  and  young. 

We  nw  the  first  one  that  made  its  ap-  And  it  was  wonderful  to  see  how — in  the 

pfarance  in  the  neighborhood  of   our  precise  ratio  of  the  persecution  they  were 

:iatiTe  town.    Wt  were  quite  a  young-  subjected  to  under  this  new  mania — their 

ling,  with  that  old  Saxon-robber  impulse  wariness  and  foresight  were  increased. 

d  totractivoiesB  rioting  in  our  veins.  We  ourselves,  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 

We  had  our  first  gun  in  ^ind,  and  it  was  ing  a  closer  insight  into  their  habits,  it 

^tb  the  fierce  exultation  of  our  savage  must  be  confessed,  were  numbered  among 

^ood  that  we  saw  the  first  victim  flutter-  their  persecutors.    Often  have  we,  witn 

n?  plumb  from  the  tree-top.  or  the  death-  a  particular  individual  in  our  eye,  which 

'jnn^ofa  stricken  Hare.  Kacing  through  had  shown  surpassing  powers,  (for  they 

*J)e  meadows,  slapng  and  to  slay,  one  difier  in  this  respect  as  men  do !)  spent 

n^mio^  we  saw  aiOar  off  upon  a  tall  tree  a  whole  day  in  the  fields  watching  and 

2  znedxii  Bird,  with  white  upon  its  wings,  following  its  every  movement,  in  the  hope 

tittering  about  as  though  at  a  loss  whe-  of  discovering  its  nest    But  though  there 

[beritwould  be  safe  to  alight  and  sit  stilL  were  hundreds  of  others  passing — ^in  the 

We  at  once  knew  it  for  a  stranger ;  for  suburbs  of  a  town — the  snrewd  creature 

'^rj  gesture,  quip  and  whim  ojf  every  would  seem  to  have  singled  us  as  a  pry- 

f^cnlar  denizen  of   wood  and  plain  ing  inquisitor  from  all  the  reft;  and,  do 

^'•>aad  us  was  familiar  to  us  as  our  own  what  we  might,  would  baffle  us  hour 

i^i  fingers  and  toes.    We  forthwith  in-  after  hour,  and  day  after  daj.   We  <;ame, 

hospitably  swore  that  we  would  possess  after  a  while,  to  regard  their  sagacity  as 

irsdres  of  the  wanderer  dead  or  alive,  something  wizard-like — ^inscrutably  be- 

We  attempted  to  approach  it — in  a  mo-  yondourken.  So  it  was,  really.  The  same 

^f::t  it  was  gone  to  another  tree — we  surprising  prowess  which  maae  it  supreme 

jtiowed  with  more  caution  and  as  little  in  its  own  life  otherwise,  made  it  thus 

access— again  and  a^n  we  tried.    In  here  under  the  compulsion  of  circum- 

1  vord,  no  Jack-o-Lantem    ever   led  stances.     So  when  impulse  and  poverty 

^'^^le  k)ut  of  a  boor  so  devious  and  had  driven  Shakspeare  to  Lonoon,^  his 

i^Qlt  a  dance,  through  thickets,  quag-  masterly  genius  mated  itself  with  circum- 

-^  over  rude    break-neck  grounds,  stances  as  he  found  them,  (so  far  as  was 

^  ve  were  drawn  to  traverse  in  that  necessary,) — with  the  base  huckstering 

itOe  chase.    We  reached  home  weary,  elements  he  saw  to  be  all-powerful  around 

cMj  and  forlorn,   cursing  the    sober  the  theatres — until,  interfusing  his  own 

araunitantial  wit  of  this  wild,  fleeting  **  candid  nature*'  into  those  about  him, 

?a^ttn?er.     We    saw   it   often    after-  he  elevated  them  upon  his  triumphs  into 

^vdg,  but  never  gave  it  another  chase,  dignity,  as  well  as  awed  respect    But 

^  Bate  soon  came,  and  the  Pioneers  this  facility  of  adaptation  illustrates  only 

iijlt  their  nice  tangled  house  in  some  a  phase  of  its  Shakspearian  character. 

^^^  place — and  as  brood  after  brood  Shakspeare  was  the  genius  of**  infinite  hn- 

^t«t  forth,  it  came  to  be,  that  aU  the  mors*' — Jack  Falstalf,  Bardolph,  Shallow, 

^etioi  nwDd  about  so  Nym,  et  ii  omnes — with  Puck,  Ariel,  Ti- 

**  Resounded  tBLnva,  and  Oberon  thrown  in — stand  like 

^  tatbemi  sweet  devised   of  love's  chiseled  laughter  upon  the  monumental 

?riy»e,                                              .  ffontofTime.    Our  feathered  Shakspeare 

^iHUie  woods  theyr  echoes  back  re-  can,  in  its  sphere,  contend  for  nothing  so 

bowided,  sublimely  fixed — but  that  it  is  a  practical, 

««4tykaew  the  meaning  of  their  lays."  habitual  humorist  of  the  rarest  water,  we 

Aifeathe  dull.  Genius  loci,  did  not  re-  can  testify. 

^^  witching  revelation  of  enchant-  We  have  seen  it  alight  amidst  a  squad 

l^^that  was  giving  its  slow-paced  of  purple  Martins  pluming  themselves 

^^aid[  wings,  until  we — ^with  that  upon  the  bare  topmost  boughs  of  a  soli- 
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«nr  old  oak,  in  the  earlv  sunshine.    The        We  are  smilingly  content  to  rest  til 

Martins  would  turn  their  heads— stare  upon  this  interpretation,  so  that— in  the 

soberly  at  the  intruder— half-spread  their  Poetical  sense— it  include  the  pregnant 

wings   quickly,   and    twitter   to    each  meaning  of 

other  in  astonishment     The  unbidden        .,  n^u    •  r     •     ^     m- 

guest  would  cock  his  eye,  stare,  throw  l^etu^^''''T^-  ^^*^'  ^^^ 

Sut   his  wings  and  twitter  too-aping  Of  things  divine." 

their  every  gesture  and  note  so  ex-  And  then  again,  who  but  Milton,  **  blind 
actly  that  it  was  impossible  to  tell  who  Thamvris"  among  the  **  Prophets  old" 
was  who !  The  Martins  evidently  much  should  be  a  type  of  the  Nightingale  ? 
surprised,  would  throw  out  their  wings  a  Who  does  not  remember  that  delicate  and 
littlewider.and  chirp  and  twitter  in  some-  touching  comparison  instituted  by  him- 
what  louder  concert.  The  Mocker  would  self  in  allusion  to  his  blindness?  Who, 
coolly  ape  each  sound  and  gesture.  The  other  than  he,  could  binder  such  circoin- 
sunple  Birds  would  seem  astonished,  and  stances  of  blank,  rayless  desolation- 
bounce  away  into  the  air  with  short  poised  on  his  own  supreme  spirituality 
circlings  and  vociferous  clamors — ques-  — ^have  loftily  fed 

tdoning  each  other  what  aU  this  meant.  „ ^^  ^      ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

The  mocking  EK  would  sprmg  up  too  Harmonious  numbers,  as  the  wakeful  bird 

and  damor  loudly  and  more  clear  than  sings  darkling,  and  in  shadiest  covert  hid, 

they  in  their  own  tones — until  at  last.  Tunes  her  nocturnal  note." 

after  a  deal  of  fluttering  and  to-do,  the  .  n  ->•  j  s.  x.     -  j  *     .l 

Martins  would  come  feck  and  quieUy  ^^  "^"^^«  "?.?**  ^«  mipressed  by  the 

settle  round  him-seeming  to  have  con-  ftrange  excellmg   appositeness  ol  the 

eluded  that  he  must  b^  "  one  of  them  r  ^f'^^*"?;"  Z*^,^*  *^'    ^'  ^^  *^ 

There  he  would  sit  awhile  deliberately  **^  Beautiful !    thy 

doing  all  they  did — saying  all  they  said  *'  Cloudy  wings  with  sua-fire  garlanded," 

-till  some  new  freak  would  beset  his  «  Before  the  spirit-sighted  countenance 

volatile  humor— when,  to  the   sudden  of  Milton  didst  thou  pass  from  that  sad 

shnek  of  a  Hawk  in  their  midst,  the  tcene 

simple  but  valiant  Birds  would  dip  swiftly  Beyond  whose  night  he  saw  with  a  dejected 

downward,  and  with  shrieks  of  rage  come  mein." 

swooping  teck  to  punish  their  imaginanr  ^nd  what  a  starry  ••  night"  was  that  thoa 

fo«!    Nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  the  jj^j  ^^^^  J^;^     „  , 

r'SirriVilllS^tXfo;'!  f-ament    moving  and  mingledrpoou- 

The  .Jr  TJ  would  appear  evidenUy  i^SIw:".^  S Wt^  l^S  7^ 

to  feel  that  there  was  something  "more  »„_  ;,    •     «,„„.    •     „,„„u    __j   ;. 

than  met  the   eye»-tban   they  could  ^'°'^-  ""'"  ^"k?'  'J»  P»f P'?-  a»^ '« 

ond^sund  in  allfhis-^d  wou.5sca«er  ^ U^iK  tonl'd^s ^n iS'e^ 

seemed  to  have  desired,  and  would  forth-  " ; begins  anew 

with  commence  pouring  his  whimsically  ^^  strain  when  other  harmonies  stopC  short 

glorious  gushing  melodies  until  that  old  ^^^«  ^«  ^^^^  ^^  vibrating  silvery.- 

tree-top  seemed  to  be  populous  with  in-  To  both,  the  prerogative  has  been  given, 

finite  various  throats — now    piping  in  as  a  dominion  over  that  ominous,  awful 

measured,  slow  succession  their  peculiar  pause  'twixt  Life  and  Light, 

w'i^mS^^S^iJl^nSor.^;  «To,aU.tethehungrydarWwithmelody.- 

heels.    We  will  here  dismiss  this  par-  With  both  it  is  a  solemn  minstrelsy — 

ticular  contrast    We  are  fully  prepared  solemn    and    liquid   from,  its  shadowy 

to  expect,  that  in  this  instance  as  well  as  source—pregnant  and  high  as  prophesyn 

in  those  which  are  to  follow  our  *'  Simili-  The  Nightingale 

tudes^-our  whole  Philosophy  indeed—  «  The  light-winged  Driad  of  the  trees,*' 
will   appear  to  many  surface-gUincing  ^ 

minds,  sitting  and  singing  'neath  the  mooo,  "will 

«•  Like  the  man»8  thought  dark  in  the  in-  "?^«  ^*l«  long-drawn  shades  to  stir     anJ 

fant*i  brain mght's  deep  bosom  palpitate  with  bli.^iffi 

Like  moght  that  is  which  wraps  toAfff  if  to  In    its    rapt  song,  fluent  and  rovmaei 

Ur  like  the  roll  of  waters  going  free,  thi 
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foufiuo  of  its  heart  comes  forth — now  things  else  solemn  and  strong,  lore  best  to 

tk  tide  is  fall  and  slow,  up-swelling  wear.    In  the  Bird,  with  its  plain,  brown 

tkroQ^h  the  dusky  roid — then  it  is  rip-  plumes,  hid  in  the  lowly  hawthorn,  sing- 

pW  oat  in  low,  sweet  laughing,  and  mg  to  the  night,  who  does  not  see  a  re- 

igiin  borst  in  the  shrilly  ring  of  jubilant  semblance  to  the  Republican  Poet,  in  his 

loodest  symphonies,     what  a  joy  it  is  coarse,  simple  garb,  retired  beyond  the 

besetlli  the  ^  risiting  moon,**  reach  of  persecution  to  his  humble  home ; 

while,  out  of  his  darkness,  over  all  the 

"ThesiDgiDg  of  that  happy  nightingale  world. 
Id  tkis  tweet  forest,  from  the  golden  close 

Of  erening,  till  the  star  of  dawn  may  fail,  «« Prophetic  echoes  flung  dim  melody.'* 

Ihm  ioterfuted  upon  the  sileotness." 

r   I  I-      J        With  SO  many  and  such  singular  points 

10  the  tender  mekmcholy,  the  full,  liquid  ^f  coincidence  between  them,  who  can 

iow  of  Milton's  majestic  measures  we  joubt  but  that  the  Poet  felt  them,  and 

on  pcrccire  something  more  than  an  that  his  mild  spirit  yearned,  and  was 

aafinary  resemblance  to  the  character-  moTed  by  the  tender  drawing  of  affinities 

istici  of  the  bird's  song ;  towards  his  tuneful  Brother.    He,  rather 

"And  Philomel  her  song  with  tears  doth  than  poor  Keats,  might  have  passionate- 

itetpr*  ly  pleaded: 

M  wen  as  the  Blind  Singer.    The  nations  «<  So,  let  me  be  thy  choir,  and  make  and 

oowdlng  eagerly  around  the  pedestal  of  moan 

!be  Poet*s  fame,  to  do  obeisance  to  his        Upon  the  midnight  hours. 

■fflory,  bear  witness  that  Thy  voice  thy  lute,  thy  pipe  thy  incense 

sweet 
**  Tbe  mellow  touch  of  music  most  doth        From  swingM  censers  teeming ; 

woaod  Thy  shrine  thy  grore,  thy  oracle  thy  heat, 
TU  saale  when  it  doth  rather  sigh  than        Of  pale-mouthed  prophet  dreaming.*' 

•oaad;" 

^j   ^     J  J        ^1.    1    ^u  ^^A  ^:^k*        As  is  Milton,  so  is  the  Nightingale  pe- 

Bi  Mtened  down  the  lengtheaed  nigbt  ^y^j^  ^^^  ^^^^^j,^  ^j  ,^^  poeU.'rhey 

*^     "*°"*  are  regarded  alike  with  a  gentle  and  deep 

"  Si^rewand  through  harklesB  ground."  affection.      Kind   old   Spenser  has  ex- 
pressed this  for  us  all,  and  for  all  Time, 

Thoagh  this  saddened,  mournful  earn*  concerning  the  Bird;  and  the  Poet  and 

KiaaB  tempers  and  leads  the  general  the  Bird  are  one. 

bw  of  his  verse,  yet   "  L*  Allegro  "is  ,,  __  .^,    .,      .  , . ,      ,       „  ,  ♦  t. 

ototed  with  "n  Penseroso  :"  he  can  "  ^^"""^^^^^^  ^^  nightingale  wiU  I  take 

ttd  does  fflnile  as  weU  as  weep ;  and  the  ^^at  ble"^*  b>Td  that  spends  her  time  of 
mmc  of  his  delicate  mirth  .  gieepe 

^„  „  ,.,  M     4.  J  —  In  sones  and  plaintive  pleas .»* 

"  FiHj  on  OS  like  a  silent  dew  ^  f  r 

Or  like  thoee  maiden  showers  Other  coincidences — ^if  possible,  even  yet 

Which,  by  the  peep  of  day,  doe  strew  more  apparent — suggest  themselves. 

A  btbtuDe  o*er  the  flowers !" 


"  Nor  that  is  not  the  lark,  whose  notes  do 

T\e  Nightingale  will  not  sing  when  beat 

ic^nred  of  its  liberty,  and  dies  in   a  The  vaulty  heaven  so   high    above   our 

Oft.   Here  we  are  reminded  of  Milton's  head.** 

''CB  ukdomitable  devotion  to  human  free-  „      ^     ^       ,      .  «.   „ 

fce.   Who  does  not  remember  that  glo-  But  the  thought  of  Shelley  at  once  oc- 

'»  bam  of  this  holy  enthusiasm—  «"'»  '«*  the  hieh  place  of  that  aerial  mel- 

odist.    Who  has  not,  long  ago,  linked 

' The  uncontrolled  worth  indissohibly  in  his  memory  the  image  of 

^fiai  pore  cause  would  kindle  my  rapt  this  Poet  with  that  of  the  Skylark.    One 

«    ^»'^  could  not  avoid  this  association,  even  if 

Vt  ?**  ^^^  ^^  ^l^^  vehemence,  ^^^  „  Qde  to  a  Skylark  "  had  never  been 

•^  k^  ihings  would  be  moved  to  sym-  ^^^^^     ^he  Poet  felt  it  to  be  his  skiey 

-VitiKEarth  would  lend  her  nerves,     ^Jl^^^'  ^"^P^?,^  '*  ^"2,'''  5^**  ^•^ 
ud  shake  "  ^*  hearts,  m  the  silver-footed  cadences  of 

that  most  rare  of  exquisite  strains.    It 
■4Rtrd  and  Poetwere  clothed  in  that    seems  to  us  that  the  poet  had  uncon- 
Butle,"  which  Time  and  all    sdously  thrown  out  his  own  soul  upMi 
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those  raatic-hinged  plames  up  &e  blue 
dome  of  air. 

To  float  and  run 


« 


Like  an  unbodied  joy  whoee  race  has  juBt 
begun.** 

It  is  evident  that,  in  the  simplicity  of 
this  beautiful  egotism,  he  was  singing  to, 
and  of  himself,  without  being  aware.  In 
all  poetry,  there  is  not  a  more  nice  and 
perfect  similitude  of  the  life  and  mission 
of  the  individual  Poet,  than  that  he  has 
furnished  of  his  own  in  this  ode.  Who 
other  than  Shelley  is 


(with  a  feminine  appellatiye)  to  a  thn»t 
coming  from  such  a  hand.  Yet,  though 
she,  herself,  has  first  really  nnsexed 
jpenius,  she  has  as  well  unfratemized  it 
m  thus  countenancing  the  mongrel  herd 
which  has  so  lon^  fa^n  barking  at  his 
heels.  What,  Shelley ! — meekest  of  the 
*•  Elder  Brothers  of  humanity  "—who 
would  gladly  have  anointed  the  feet  of 
the  poor  fallen  ones  and  wiped  them 
with  his  hair,  could  he  thereby  hare 
raised  them  up  again 
•*  To  live,  as  if  to  love  and  live  were  oneT— 


**  Like  a  poet  hidden  who  informed  himself  of  medical  science, 

In  the  light  of  thought,  and  walked  the  hospitals  while  a  mere 

^^SSi?^!**^***  unbidden,  youth,  in  view  of  no  other  rewards  than 

Till  the  WOTld  IS  wrought  those  which  the  consciousness  of  minis- 

_  .  °  ,  , .  ,  bring — whose  whole  private  life — with 
But  It  was  an  atmosphere  akin  to  the  all  its  passionate  dereliciiona  upon  mis- 
sun-bright  radiance  of  a  prophefs  brow,  taken  pnncip/«— is  now  acknowledged 
in  which  he  was  "  hidden  f  and  the  on  every  hand  to  have  been  spent  in  the 
vision  of  bat-eyed,  oblivious  dreamers  "dedicated  air-  of  universal  love- 
has  shrunk  before  it,  because  it  was  of  a  ^^^^  yery  errors  have  a  subHroity  in 
**  Light  diviner  than  the  common  sun.**  ihem  approaching  to  the  awful,  fitxa  the 
Such,  *•  muling "  in  their  dull  in^ticide  consistent  earnestness  of  this  love  for 
of  thought,  have  been  venomous  as  they  the  Brotherhood  of  Humanity  which 
knew  how  to  be  in  denouncing  him  as  made  them  blind.  He  to  he  stigmatized 
**  a  cold,  incomprehensible  Idealist  !*'  from  such  a  quarter  as  whitely  cold,  ia 
Miss  Barrett,  in  her  magnificent  *<  Vision  the  frozen  isolation  of  his  ideality  **  all 
of  the  Poets,"  has  been  most  shamefully  statue  blind,"  is  too  unpardonable.  None 
dislojral  to  the  glorious  apprehensions  in  but  fools  and  fanatics  pretend  to  pin 
herself,  when  amidst  such  **  goodlie  com-  their  faith  upon  any  particular  poem  of 
panie,**  she  dismissed  this  poet  down  the  Shelley's  as  the  embodiment  of  a  phik)s- 
ages,  on  the  attenuated  echo  of  this  vul-  ophy  or  creed.  To  all  thinkers.  Queen 
gar  lie :  Mab  is,  to  the  last  intent,  false — as  he, 

« And  Shelley,  in  hii  white  ideal  himself,  r^retfully  acknowledged  in  later 

All  tftatue-blind ,•  life.     But  then  it  is  recognized  as,  artistt- 

is  a  falsehood  base  enough  to  be  Demo-  ^^V*  *^«  ^^^^  ^??«""«  and  finest  expres- 

craUc.    The  "  white  wings "  she  prayed  «on,oi  »  peculiar  penod  or  phase  of 

might  sprout  upon  the  shoulders  of  George  development  coinmon  to  that  dawn  of 

Sand,  were  singularly  unfaithful  to  her  «»««^  energies  which  as  weU  makes  a 

own  strong  aspirations  for  the  eternally  ** ^Morning  like  the  spirit  of  a  youth. 

True,  at  tms  particular  juncture.  Who  means  be  of  note,  begin  betimes.** 

A  cruel  and  unri^hteousfalsehood  with  There  is  a  sublimer  thinr  than  Reason, 

r^ard  to  that  heroic  man  has  been  con-  which  is  Faith — the  highest  faculty  of 

veyed  by  her  in  this  characterization,  the  human  soul — and  Shelley  has  diifercNi 

Its  meaning,  as  a  Poetical  image,  most  from  other  lofty,  earnest  minds  in  the 

significantly  and  effectually  shuts  him  particular,  that  he  has  not  only  thought 

out  from  the  whole  region  of  human  out  and  felt  out  with  singular  distinctire- 

sympathies.    This  is  the  very  error  in  ness,  but  left  on  record  every  step,  fea- 

which  the  mobocracy  of  mind  has  per-  ture  and  condition,  of  that  weary  travel 

•isted  with  regard  to  him,  and  to  find  a  from  Doubt  to  assured  Truth,  each  one 

genius  posseMed  of  such   remarkable  has  to  make  for  himself  over  the  high- 

prowess  as  her's   has  riven  abundant  way  of  development.    All  along  the  way 

evidences  of,  stooping  to  demagogue  with  of  bis  pilgrimage,  he.has  left  land-marks 

a  scrubby  prejudice  Tor  the  sake  of  an  which  may  lead   the  weak,  who  stop 

effective  image,  is  painfully  displeasing  short,  to  error ;  but  to  the  strong^-vis- 

to  us.    Well  might  his  saddened  shade  ioned  and  the  hardy  must  prove  iinpor> 

be»imaginedasexclaioiing  **et  tu  Brute!**  tant  guides  to  that  high-ptaoMl  **  hooae 
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•f  ifie,"«pQBlbeTer7thre8hhol(l  of  which  «« Th«  low-rootted  lark 

k  ftddeaJj  fell  into  the  ab^ss  of  death.  From  iti  thatched  pallet  roased  '* 

As  I  MtiDhTnctan  and  philoaophcr,  he  never  sprang  up  on  sublimer  fliffhts  than 

■  not  to  be  cliasified  so  much  by  what  did  this  Poet, 

iTh^kLl^  ^%  Vl'^^l  T"^""^  "  Swift  as  a  spirit  hastening  to  his  task 

ottoftaklcr  modes  of  thought  showed  Of  glory  and  of  good, ** 

W  mvU  hare  been.    His  life  was  an  ..c„«JL,^  ^  „  u-   i-  i.*v      • 

wfiiiaW  act  uDon  which  the  curtain  I^^*??"^"?  °°^  ^'*  ^'«^*  ^®  ^^«^' 

ii^«m  had  been  snnr.    Therefore  »"^«««ef"' ^wfOR.  yet  is  that  shnllde- 

io^  be  bedealt  with  !n^«itv.  wWh  I'K''*  fS  l>«»r-.Wenng  a  ram  of  melo- 


■Om  tt  his  MTiucs  acainst  ReUnon  be-  '™'"  "  '**"**•    "l""  ''*  '">  "  overcome. 

«««■«<.    He  bad  dwelt  upon  the  "^  «««<>«  ch^te  and  sacr^ 

W  Me.  of  it.  fl6««,.  which'he  ao  ^v  ?»  .hSki^h!  '^^Ta^'  °"f '*"  °T 

l«ly  fcplored  nntU  he  bad  come  to  iS^Ui    'ff^!  the  earA-dews  from  its 

M th-'teS.e  lhi»K itself;  while  be  Ji^TA?  »h  ?*" ?'** ^"'"•"''" IIP,*^* 

fiTi.  ittlity-caUiS  it  bV  another  ^^f  /''•  ^^^  *  cbanmne  aymbol  » 

»*toki»Jf-takenLreo/iU««^  L^,"! •    Th^Il^ih T°!3?.       5  T^**"^ 

«.  fa  h«rt  than  many  who  have  borne  i^I*  l„  J??"«5:  '/^  '?«"*  "J  "»  ?■»; 

>kttr  •>«»«.    That  il  his  morality-  "  „hif "!  !  7?^„'.  il '^  ^h^'  ^'^  '^ 

W  fmm  those  Tsgaries  with  rega^  to  ^^TZI^  ?    ^  weighed  down  and 

eki  nrr,.;~fi««    -„j    «-rfJr.k:i:^  tamed— but  mustaswellmonntloirladden 


"cl  o.j«i2ation"  and    perfecSibility  M^Zr.^T'^^^'TT.r'^'T'^'^ 

•kid  hTin  common  with  Coleridge  ^pm"!!:;:''.".'!'"?'  '"  "tJ^^*^^  ^J'^ 

■<«berbnrttandtruesonl..wasmislld  'tar^"f!^L/'"cu*'^""^±\^"5,  ^ 

kri««rtTli?e-wa»of  aChristian  spirit.  'SZ,flA  .K^''*''*''  ?*^  ''T^^l''^ 

•  I«fertly  tianspuent;  though  he  wa^  ^5Srl'J^™.?J"Kr"'**T  ^iul 
«wcioii  of  thk  bimseir  He  was  ,T"h,.5^1?'''L'^*T\*^*  fiirth  and 
**^  h»  way  np  through  eloads  of  i^'""™?"  Poetry-which  we  have  been 

"wTide  .plendid^v  h"  genlns,  to  '"^ZrHliin JL  .  "Tr^l"  ?" t  f ^  "^ 

ieetaiwitmiepbere  of  Faith-glimpses  «»"e'"^'nS  «*«"'»»  to  the  Skylark ! 
«'»feh  he  had  alivady  been  vfsited  by  "  S.t'^^'^'"  ■"  measares, 

»«wgl>  the  rifts.     Had  he  lived,  we  Of  debghtfol  sound; 

kw  »o  qaeation.  he  would  have  mount-  ^'tk 't^„*^  '^l  »'*""™'' . 

■«W  with  folded  wings  upon  the «« Rock  the  ground." 

«  Am."    We  aee  indications,  towards  B«*  -.v  •    xir  tt 

5tl**.th«i  be  might  have  even  reached       ""k^' T."" '!"  "^^^    7^iP- "?'^^.T** 

^  offnmtt  extreL  of  high  Conserva-  -"^'^^^  ^^!«,^  muse-for  Htmf  That  har- 

^  a  Christianity.     StudSits  who  can-  ^ony  ^used-- 

«  ?«  beyond  the  ••  notes  to  Queen  "  — ! — .  ^^^  ^«  "P»"^  ^^  ^»^  mighty 

H-n  their  appreciation  of  Shelley  as  ^    «i»png 

•  Ha  lad  a  ^,  had  better  have  had  ^"^  '^  '^>*"  """  -"ddenly  withdrawn .»« 
I^S  U>  do  with  him.    His  works  are        We  have  not  space  for  a  farther  exten- 
^fTOsplay-things  fordit/<frmof  any  sion  of  these  Similes.     We  will  only 
*»_  ^ance  at  a  few  others.     There  is  no 

WvthiTenotTOom — in  the  repletion  English  Bird  which   furnishes  a  good 

*^M)iophicmood — to  say  all  in  this  tvpe   of    Keats — this   Country  afibrds, 

^■lactiofi  we  ebon  Id  be  glad  to  say  though,  a  perfect  one  in   the   Thrush, 

^  ftelley.    This  we  intend  to  make  or,  as  it   is  most  beautifully,  though 

^^  occHkm  to  do.     We  have  seen  technically   termed,  **  Orpheus  Rufus," 

***■«  were  Biid  and  Poet  so  mated,  the   Brown    Orpheus !      It    is   inferior 

^  ^  the  impulse  of  some  holy,  to  the  King  of  Song  in  the  infinite  va- 

J^^wgh  miscalculated,  purpose  be  riety,  the  triumphant  energy  and  force 

^^***— of  some  deed  of  loyal  chivalry  of  its  minstrelsy.    But  we  are  constantly 

^°^knew  as  Truth,  come  to  him  in  reminded  of  the  poetry  of  Keats,  in  the 

**^Ue  walks  he  chose,  and  deep  liquid  rush  of  its  straias  and  the 
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keen  intense  melody  of  each  particular 
note.  Like  him,  it  is  a  plain,  humble 
Bird,  hiding  in  the  low  thickets,  and  only 
coming  forth  to  sing.  Then  it  mounts 
upon  the  topmost  pinnacle  of  the  highest 
tree,  that  all  the  world  may  know  oi  it — 
for  now  it  has  forgotten  its  timid  humili- 
ty— all  its  heart  is  hie  with  the  melodious 
prophecy  of  sound.  Its  mood  of  worship 
IS  upon  it,  and  what  cares  it,  or  knows, 
that  a  proud,  cruel  world  lies  at  its 
feet,  and  that  it  is  only  mounting  to 
where  every  shaft  may  reach  it.  Death 
and  fear  are  no  more  to  it  now — it  must 
sing — and  forth  goes  the  rapt  hymn.  It 
has  become  now 

**  As  one  enamored  is  up-borne  in  dream 
O'er  lily-paven  lake,  'mid  silver  mist. 
To  wondrous  music ** 

Wondrous,  but  coming  unconscious 
out  of  its  own  heart.  Then,  to  we  fa- 
vored Human  listeners, 

<*  0  blessed  bird,  the  earth  we  pace 

Again  appears  to  be 
An  unsubstantial,  faerv  place. 

That  is  fit  home  for'thee." 

It  is  one  of  those  strange  coincidences 
we  have  before  noticed — that  Keats, 
without  ever  having  heard  his  Prototype, 
should  have  yet  produced  the  most  exact 
and  singularly  mmute  characterization  of 
its  peculiar  song — 


€t. 


My  sense  was  filled 

With  that  new  blissful  golden  melody. 
A  living  death  was  in  each  gush  of  sounds, 
Each  family  of  rapturous  hurried  notes 
That  fell,  one  after  one,  yet  all  at  once. 
Like  pearl -beads  dropping   sudden  from 

their  string. 
And  then  another,  then  another  strain,"  &c. 

The  very  collocation  of  the  words  them- 
selves, produces  upon  the  ear  the  effect 
of  a  remote  resemblance.  Alas,  poor 
Keats !  The  savage  Archers  reached  him 
on  his  airy  perch,  and  cut  short,  forever, 
those  miraculous  strains.  But  though 
now  he  be  "in  his  far  Rome  grave," 
among  "  the  sleepers  in  the  oblivious  val- 
ley," yet  must  the  echoes  he  has  waked 
live  in  still  reverberations  musical, 
through  all  the  enchanted  caves  of  Hu- 
man thought.  They  are  deathless,  for 
in  him 

**  Language    was   a   perpetual    Orphic 

song 
"Which  ruled  with  Dsdal  harmonic  a 
throng 
Of  thoughts  and  forms." 

But  coQcemiog  WonUworth — 


«  Once  have  I  marked  thee  happyest  guest. 
In  all  this  covert  of  the  blest. 
Hail  to  THEK  far  above  the  rest 
In  joy  of  voice  and  pinion! 
A  life,  a  presence,  like  the  air. 
Scattering  thy  gladness  without  care. 
Too  blest  with  any  one  to  pair  ; 
Thyself  thine  own  enjoyment  f* 

The  poet  thus  furnishes  us  to  hand  an 
exquisite  characterization  of  himself  in 
the  choir  of  this  ••  covert  of  the  Blest," 
through  whose  shades  we  thus  tardily 
**  linger  listening."  But  which  shall  bt 
prototype  to  him  ? 

"  Art  thou  the  Bird  whom  man  loves  best. 
The  pious  Bird  with  the  scarlet  breast, 
Our  little  English  Robin  ?" 

On  the  highways,  in  the  by-ways, 
from  the  green  lanes,  the  hedge-rows  and 
the  gardens,  by  the  lintel  near  the  hearth- 
stone, summer  in  and  winter  out,  under 
sunshine,  under  clouds,  happy,  calm  and 
musical,  ever — 

**A  life,  a  Presence  like  the  air;" 

over  merry  England  and  the  world  will 
Robin  ana  the  Poet  go  together, 

"  Scattering  gladness  without  care." 

f^Bui  the  •*  Little  English  Robin"  does 
not  furnish  a  sufficient  Anti-type  to  the 
higher  powers  of  song  whicn  distin- 
guished Wordsworth,  as  well  as  these 
gentler  graces.  Our  American  Robio, 
which  belongs  to  the  Shakspearian  family 
of  "  The  Turdins,"  which  includes  the 
Mocking  Bird  and  the  Brown  Thrush,  is, 
in  a  better  sense,  his  Anti-type.  Thi$ 
Bird  is  as  well  a  social  familiar,  and 
builds  its  woven  house  upon  the  limb  that 
leans  nearest  the  homestead  walls, 
Many  a  time  have  we  seen  it,  about  dosk, 
catch  the  fire-flies  within  ten  feet  of  the 
door-sill — as  if  it  swallowed  their  weird 
light  to  feed  and  go  flashing  through  thd-, 
tender  magic  of  its  vesper  hymn  I  And 
ah !  who — that  has  heard  that  v 
hymn,  beneath  the  last  golden  pauses 
the  twilight,  swell  out  as  if  it  took 
plaintive  echo  of  a  saddened  H 
heart  for  key-note,  and  set  it  in 
tions  up  through  the, soft  notes  of 
to  the  shrilly  clamors  of  a  Joy  set  fi 
chastened  by  thememory  of  prison 
will  fail  to  understand  how  the  Ameri 
Robin  is  the  true  Anti-type  of  Word 
worth !  But  with  tliee,  venerable 
roost  venerated  melodist !  **  Sunset  is 
the  dial,"  and  soon  we  may  expect 
to  be  numbered  with  •*  The  Proi 
Old."  Though  thy  head  is  silvered,  1 1 
clothes  hioiself  in  gray  when  bis 
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BOft  deeds  of  wiaest  strength  are  to  be  any   distinct  Anti-type  of  Coleridg* 

doRf,  and,  in  the  language  of  another  though  not  for  the  same  cause.    His 

dtfiag  Singer,  to  whom,  like  this  Robin*  magnificent    Genius    hangs    upon    the 

oor  tnew  vorid  has  given  birth,  we  would  Times  like  some  clouded  mystic  Fantasy. 

•ddresB  thee  on  this  dreadful  pause  be-  «« Up  from  the  lake  a  shape  of  golden  dew, 

iwai  S«biiinity  and  Death  :  Between  two  rocks  athwart  the  risingmoon, 

*  Tleo  Irt  the  fonset  fall  and  flush  Life's  I>ances  ithe  wind  where  eagle  never  flew." 

DitI'  Though  there  is  a  Bird — as  yet  un- 

ifomner  bow  the  years  may  smite  my  known  and  unclassified  of  Naturalists — 

fraaie,  .  we  heard  of,  and  saw  a  single  specimen 

AjdcMt  a  piteous  blank  upon  my  eyes  ^f,  in  Mexico,  which  fully  expresses  him. 

^J^TJ^iS  JTd trS^^^^^  l^Z^^^'f'  ,P»^W  and  most 

Be  «« that  I  a  crownW  Bard  wiU  sing.  n^^^cujous  powers  of  song,  and  the  su- 

linl  within  the  mormurintr  barque  of  vlrse  perstitious  natives  hold  it  m  great  vene- 

Ml  Spirit  heart  majestically  away,  ration.     It  haunts  the  deep  groves  about 

Ciirmioc  to  golden  hues  the  gulf  of  death—  the  old  Catholic  Missions,  and  they  say 

W«U  koowiQ^  that  apon  my  honored  grave,  is  often  heard  to  imitate  from  its  hidden 

Boide  the  widowed  lakes  that  wail  for  me,  coverts  the  strains  and  voices  of  the  Nuns 

Q^ilj  tile  doft  of  four  great  worlds  will  (all  singing  their  Aves  to  the  Virgin.    We 

Afld  mingle— thither  brought  by  Pilgrim's  heard  it  singing  one   night,  and   shall 

****•  never  forget  the  wild  unearthly  mellow- 

BjTon  stands  in  sinnlar  contrast  with  ness  of  that  song — 

WoidsworttL    Of    Wordsworth's  calm,  « and  all  the  place 

HubcnNis,  Oceanic  mind.  Earth  is  popn-  Was  filled  with  magic  sounds,  woven  into 

hm  with  Similitudes ;  but  of  Byron  our  one 

Mother  fornisbes   no   Anti-type.      We  Oblivious  melody,  confusing  sense.** 

bow  of  DO  sentient  natural  thing  upon  So  this  stranger  from  a  *«  far  countrie,** 

Ur  bmad  placid  bosom  which  svinboi-  .. ^  Bi^^  „^^^  ^^-^^ 

aa  ^aj-and  unless  we  a^opt  the  old  xhan  those  of  fabulous  stock,** 

G«^  Fancy,  and  emhody;he  distortions  ^an  alone    stand   as  Anli-type    of  the 

rfHacaaD  action  and  passion  m  scenes  ^^^^    ^^,^^  of  Christa^f  and   the 

ue  those  m  which  Ancient  Mariner. 
^rZ^  ^  u"S^  people.  Centaurs  hight,        xhe  same  difficulty  presents  itself  with 

Fti^withthebloudieUpithiesatbord,**  .^^^^    ^    ^^    gorgwus    metaphysical 

»*«  ntterijr  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  Genius  of  Old  Spenser.    We  shall  have 

heatDbeilfostratcd.     We  might  create  to  find  his  Anti-type  in  that  peopled 

ine  Donstrous  cross  of  the  dull,  filthy,  realm  of   majestic  shadows  where  he 

oris-hearted  Vulture  upon  the  beamy,  lived.    We  see 

b«h»g  Urk  Md  thereby  make  a  tame  ..  a  Bird  all  white,  well  feathered  on  each 

**  uditode*  of  bim  to  the  apprehension  ^^^^ 

rfibe  thadow-substanoed   Citizens  of  Hereout  up  to  the  throne  of  God  did  flie, 

'Jmrf !    But  to  the  Common  World  And  aU  the  way  most  pleasaiint  notes  did 

WMdnrorth  has  quietly  and  fitly  desig-  sin^, 

BlBd  kiB  hybrid  entity,  when  he  says :  Whilst  in  the  smook  she  unto  heaven 
thou  rorely  art  did  stie." 

&  mttme  of  a  fiery  heart ;  And  are  we  not  satisfied — filled  to  the  f  ull- 

TW»  aucs  of  thine,  they  pierce  and  pierce  ness  of  repletion — with  the  beauty  of  the 

T»ait3oas  harmony  and  fierce.**  •«  Similitude ."'  But  we  hare  already  suffi- 
ce cianot  dwell  longer  in  the  atmo-  ciently  extended  our  recreations  in  this 

^^o(  Him  who  tortured  music  through  sunny    latitude    of   charming    thought. 

^  vboJe  dissonant  volcanic  life  into  There  are  very  many  Similitudes  of  equal 

**C^--that  appropriateness   and   loveliness    which 

•  0»  life  »  »  faiK;  nature— *tis  not  in  present  themselves.    These  are  the  chief- 

"^t  --raooy  of  thing*— this  hard  decree,  est.  As  for  the  smaller  flock,  we  will  only 

^'^^ermdiembir  taimt  of  sin —  say  in  the  quaint  simile  of  Spenser: 

''^■■^i«dl«ei  UpM,*'  3tc.  ««  The  Nightin^e  is  Sovereigne  of  song  : 

^**»  Mt  recognize  him  among  **  God*s  Before  him  sits  the  titmouse,  silent  bee.*' 

^''fVar  who  etoTially  cants  of  Here  we  will  dismiss  this,  to  us,  in- 

**  ^mmedUahU  scui  with  heart-aches  expressibly  delightful  theme. 

"T  aew.-  «  So  let  j^  g^p^  Ijlte  »  bright-footed  dream, 

Tlae  is  «a  •qval  diftodty  In  finding  Out  of  the  chambeii  of  our  daUy  lifer 
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TO  A  FLY   IN   WINTER. 

on   MEtmQ  AWAKXHBD  BT  ▲  tOLlTAmT  ffXT  IN  mOWHrncm ;  HAVOTO  FALLEir 
'  ABI.BXP  WITH  ▲  BOOS,  IN  MT   HAND. 

Numb  palsy  seize  thee,  biting  Fly ! 
Thy  doom  is  on  thee ;  thou  shalt  die — 
To  take  away  the  sweetest  dream ! 
And  yet  so  meanhr  harmless  seem : — 

do  thou  must  die* 

Thoa  idle  Fly ! 

Busily  buzzing  to  and  fro, 
Why  did  no  spider  long  aeo. 
Cold,  lean-eyed  broker,  to  his  den 
Allure  thee  first,  devour  thee  then  h^ 

For  thou  shalt  die. 

Thou  simple  Fly ! 

And  yet  thou  surely  didst  but  well. 
To  rouse  me  from  this  torpid  spell; 
The  scholar's  task  I  had  forgot ; 
Thanks  for  thy  hint— I'll  harm  thee  not  :— 

Thou  shak  not  die. 

Poor  lonely  Fly ! 

But  wherefore  art  thou  here  alone  ? 
Thy  gray- winded  comrades  all  are  gone. 
Thou  hear'st  the  bowling  winter's  blast. 
Great  Nature's  dlrve ! — and  thou,  the  iMU 

Must  shortly  die. 

Poor  lingering  Fly  I 

So  pleasant  was  that  life  of  thine  ? 
The  steaming  noon — ^the  day's  decline — 
Sipping  the  dews  the  walls  that  stain. 
Or  tirling  on  the  window-pane  ? 

But  thou  must  die. 

Poor  busy  Fly  I 

This  ioom*8  close  hreath,  which  heats  my  brow, 
GiTes  life  to  thee ;  but  even  now, 
Thy  morement  creepeth — Ah !  though  late. 
Thou  fed'st  thy  death— thou  know'st  thy  fate- 
That  thou  must  die. 
Poor  weary  Fly  I 

'Tie  wen,  then,  thou  shouldst  mind  me  thus. 
That  time  is  short  with  both  of  us : 
After  Life's  brief-bright  summer  day. 
By  wintery  winds  we're  swept  away — 

And  so  iM  die. 

Poor  mortal  Fly ! 
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NOTES   BY  THE    ROAD. 
No.  I. 

or  WHAT  IT  COSTS,  AND  BOW  IT  C08T8. 

Gn.  Blaj  tells  us,  that  when  be  left  Oviedo  to  Salamanque  was  made  for  any- 

Onedo  on  his  way  to  Salamanque,  with  body  bat  biinself-*-or  that  the  old  soldier 

tW  pfttemal  blessing,  and  master  of  his  who  frightened  him  into  chanty  was  ly- 

oTa  motioDs,  he  was  the  owner  of  a  ing  in  wait  for  iust  such  as  he — or  tlmt 

sale  which  his  uncle  had  given  him —  the  worthy  innkeeper  and  honest  jockey 

aisanoghim  it  waa  well  worth  ten  or  were  established  where  they  were  on 

tvelTe  pistoles— of  sundry  silver  pieces  purpose  to  make  bargains  that  should 

wkich  it  had  stolen  from  the  same  hon-  bring  money  out  of  travelers'  pockets 

ond  Bode,  and  of  forty  good  ducats,  into  their  own — or  that  the  decoy>duck» 

BQt  at  the  end  of  only  the  first  day^s  who  had  eaten  of  his  omelettes  and  his 

tarel,  the  younff  disputant  found  all  nis  trout,  was  acting   only  professionally, 

iiTcrgone  in  a  Xorced  charity,  his  mule  with  just  the  sort  of  client  in  Gil  Bias 

nld,  spott  the  recommendation  of  his  that  his  heart  wished  for.    It  is  not  alto- 

oskeeper,  lor  a  tenth  of  its  value,  and  gether  surprising,  that  even  at  that  dis* 

hiskots  sadly  encroached  upon  by  a  tant   date,  upon  a  high-road  to  Sala- 

apper  of  omelettes  and  trout,  nven  to  manque,  there  should  be  established  at 

m  isdiridoai  who  bad  opened  ue  way  intervals  personages  who  knew  some- 

to  the  fiivor  by  flattehnir  the  vanity  of  thing  of  travelers'  habitfr—of  their  need 

^  yoeag  traveler,  and  assuring  him  of  good  rest  and  caniage — and  who  had 


he  was  ia  huitihne  merveuU  du  some  crude  notions  of  the  capacity  of 

c    Poor  Gil  Bias !    But  there  have  travelers'  pockets.    But  now  the  wonder 

Wet  Buy  since  the  time  of  the  hero  of  is,  if  wonder  it  be,  that  the^  are  to  be 

Stttiihae,  who  have  found  themselves  found  ever3rwhere,  that  business,  whim 

m  the  hi^way  of  travel,  master  of  their  or  adventure  may  take  a  man.    When 

ovi  DoOoQs  and  an  ancle*s  ducats,  who  Saussure  ascended  Mont  Blanc — nor  was 

bft  sot  known  when  to  stop  giving,  it  so  long  ago  as  to  be  distant— he  car- 

«  oa  whose  recommendation  to  bar-  ried  his  own  tent,  and  baisained  for  his 

m  k€  their  mules,  nor  when  to  cease  own  mule,  and  accomplisned  the  task 

^iscyug  themselves  a  wonder  of   the  without  meeting  with  honest  jockeys  or 

*«li    Such  will  find  their  silver  slip-  corcuelos.    The  top  of  Mont  Blanc  was 

?Bf  ivif,  and  their  ducats  changing  to  more  out  of  the  way  of  travel  than  Sala- 

^r<r.   And  sooner  or  later — the  sooner  manque  for  a  long  time ;  now  propose 

t^  Wuer— they  will  yield  to  the  morti-  to  ascend  it,  and  there  are,  at  the  least, 

ip^  ledections  of  Gil  Bias  on  the  first  a  dozen  guides  to  be  kept,  slept  and  dou- 

hk)»,  ai  the  hotellerie  of  Penaflor: —  ceured ;  so  that  he  who  treads  on  its 

Jift  4f  »•  exkoritr  a  ne  tromper  permmne,  •  everlasting  snows  has  need,  not  only  of 

^imiaU  me  recomrmmder  dinemepas  zeal  for  science  or  spic't  of  adventure, 

^tmr  imptr.      Whoever  travels  now,  but  of  at  least  forty  of  his  own  or  his 

fovd  vhere  he  will,  will  be  very  apt  to  uncle's  ducats. 

hi  that  the  people  among  whom  he  In  fact,  that  whole  system,  whose  ini- 

4>tk  Wve  seen  travelers  before.    It  is  tial  elemento  fCruck  the  Salamancan  trav- 

««hvhiie  to  remember  this;  not  merely  elerso  strangely,  and  which  occasioned 

>>>itatiitical  fact  which  the  progress  m  him  so  poignant  regrets,  has  now  be* 

^iu^tn  and   discovery  makes  true,  come,  in  nearly  every  country,  legalized 

^«  oae  which    may  serve  as  the  and  codified.    And  though  some  previous 

—  of  valuable  reflectu>ns— reflections  knowledge  of  the  science— for  it  is  worth 

▼ery  poMibly  may  do  away  the  that  name— may  not  enable  the  voyageur 

■tj  of  any  such  first-day's  ezperi-  wholly  to  escape  its  exactions,  it  may 

a  that  recorded  of  the  young  phi-  yet  give  him  the  power  to  avail  himself 

of  Oviedo.    It  possibly  never  of  ito  least  objectionable  provisions.    To 

to  him,  that  the  high-road  from  this  end.and  at  the  risk  df  making  a  very 
n. — Bo.  u.                         10 
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matter-of-fact,  and  consequently  dull  pa-  could  not  possibly  have  missed  it — is  t 

per  for  many  readers,  we  propose  to  say  dirty-looking,  yellow   half  coach,  half 

something  about  the  necessary  and  the  cab,  with  one  crazy  horse,  and  a  man  in 

unnecessary  expenses  of  traveling,  com-  an  oil-skin  cloak  and  hat  upon  the  box. 

mencing  with  the  father-land.  The  boy  opens  the  door,  throws  down 

the  steps,  tells  the  carman  the  gentlemen 

GREAT  BRITAIN.  u  wishcs^  to  go  to  the  Adclphi,  and— 

On  a  misty,  drizzling,  or,  as  the  Eng-  lifts  his  hat.  Your  English  street-boy 
lish  expressively  and  with  constant  good  doesn't  manage  his  hat  with  much  grace, 
occasion,  say,  dirty  morning,  the  trav-  but  with  a  great  deal  of  meaning.  There 
eler  finds  himself  in  one  of  those  little  is  no  missing  it ;  and  our  travelers 
rivers,  which  stream  down  out  of  the  congratulate  themselves  on  so  good  an 
heart  of  the  British  Isle  with  pleasing  opportunity  to  get  rid  of  some  of  their 
sinuosities  to  the  sea.  Perhaps  there  is  comparatively  worthless  American  coin, 
a  bright  blue  sky  overhead ;  for  such  in-  and  give  the  boy,  with  a  chuckle,  a 
stances  are  on  record,  diough,  from  our  dime.  Another  lift  of  the  hat,  and  a 
own  experience,  having  approached  the  chuckle  that  they  do  not  hear,  and  the 
coast  only  on  four  or  five  difierent  occa-  urchin  runs  away,  glad  to  sell  his  money 
sions,  we  cannot  vouch  for  the  occur-  for  threepence,  and  calls  it  a  good  daj*9 
rence  of  the  phenomenon.  But  let  the  work.  The  carman  thrashes  on  as  if  be 
weather  be  what  it  will,  and  the  chances  were  afraid  of  ugly  questions.  Orer 
are,  as  they  say  at  Plymouth — making  a  pavements,  firm  as  the  everlasting  hills, 
joke  of  their  misfortune — ^thirteen  out  of  and  under  warehouses  that  pile  up  tbeir 
twelve  for  rain,  the  traveler  finds  himself  stories  of  stone  to  a  prodigious  height— 
in  sight  of  English  landscape,  with  ten  seeing  no  color  but  what  is  gray  and 
or  twelve  sovereigns  jingling  in  his  sombre,  and  no  material  but  what  is  last- 
parse,  a  little  British  silver,  and  a  little  ing — trough  narrow  streets  and  through 
American  coin,  with  an  order  on  the  broad  streets— by  all  sorts  of  shops— a 
Barings  or  the  Brothers  Brown,  for  two  butcher's  stall  here,  a  silk  importer's 
or  three  hundred  pounds  sterling.  there — amid  all  sorts  of  noises,  from  the 

Perhaps  it  is  in  sight  of  the  gray  old  cry  of  the  wretched-looking  women  with 

houses  and  huge  docks  of  Liverpool,  that  hot  baked  chesnuts,  to  the  horn  of  the 

the  new-comer  first  feels  himself  breath-  conductor  of  the  Everton  "  Bus,"  and  the 

ing  English  air :  in  that  case,  he  will  music  of  the  bells  of  St.  Peters,  the  trav- 

clamber  from  shipboard  down  upon  one  tiers  are  at  length  set  down  before  the 

of    those   black,   dismal-looking    little  door  of  the  largest  hotel  in  England, 

steamers  that  are  scudding  in  every  di-  There  is  no  bustle ;  there  are  no  Ioit^«fs 

nction  through  the  dirty  waters  of  the  hanging  about  the  doorway.    The  oth- 

Mersey.    His  basgage,  or  what  he  must  man  is  secured  to  take  the  parties  to  the 

now  begin  to  cairingeage  if  he  would  Queen's  warehouse  in  an  hour's  time,  lo 

be  understood,  goes,  whether  he  wishes  see  after  the  luggage;  of  which,  en  pat- 

or  no,  to  the  Queen's  warehouse.    An  sant,  every  new  traveler  carries  a  halt 

old  traveler,  or  whoever  the   stranger  too  much.     With  a  threepence  to  the 

eonsults,  will  tell  him  that  an  hour  or  boy,  who  was  on  the  watch  to  open  the 

two  must  elapse  before  his  effects  vrill  cab,  we  presently  find  ourselves  in  the 

be  examined.    He  therefore  determines  Imll,  where  we  are  met  by  a  prim  per* 

to  find  his  hotel  nutanter.    Various  had  sonage  in  black,  with  nicely  polished 

been  the  recommendations  to  particular  j^aiters,  white  cravat  and  collar,  whom, 

houses,  before  he  had  left  the  other  side  m  oar  simplicity,  we  take  to  be  no  lesi 

of  the  water,  and  they  had  formed  the  than  a  chaplain  or  the  host ;  but  who, 

subject  of  the  last  two  days'  discussions  on  further  acquaintance,  turns  out  to  be 

on  shipboard.    Two  or  three  decide  upon  only  one  of  a  numerous  bevy  of  waiteit, 

the  Adelphi,  and  a  very  innocent  boy  on  similarly  attired,  no  one  of    whom  i» 

the  pier  offers  to  conduct  the  *'  gemmen"  afraid  of  a  sixpence,  and  any  one  of 

to  a  cab.     In  a  stnmire  place  the  offer  is  whom  is  glad  to  get  a  shilling.    At  the 

not  to  be  slighted.     If  it  rains,  of  coarse  sound  of  a  bell  which  this  worthy  rings, 

a  cab  must  be  taken,  and  of  course  it  a  little  maid  comes  tripping  down  the 

rains.    Up  the  long  stone  steps  the  ini^  stairs,  and  making  a  curtsy,  conducts  yo« 

tiates  follow  their  conductor— -they  could  to  chambers  which  are  types  of  cooubrt 

BOt  possibly  have  ascmded  in  any  other  all  over  the  worid.    Condemned  now  to 

way — and  at  the  top  of  the  8tep»— they  the  miserably  contraded  dimessioM  of 
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Ik  Fkttch  eomki^  we  bear  riyidly  in  to  what  he  says  to  the  waiter  now  that 

wiad  the  gsDooas  width  and  length  of  the  door  opens :  <*  John,  another  glass  of 

tk  good  old  hifh-poet  Ei^sh  bedstead,  brandy  and  water,  please." 

vitk  ttB  dark  cointx  curtains,  lined  with  If  the  stranger,  with  an  aversion,  not 

glued  ctabric,  doeing  all  round  you  at  unnatural,  to  sauntering  in  an  eating- 

icht— its  mattiass  piled  upon  mattrass  room,  orders  a  parlor,  he  will  find  it  in 

-Hti  deu,  heary,  stout  cool  linen,  and  any  lar?e  hotel  as  nice  as  could  be  wished 

bavy  Datch  blankets  over  them,  and  for.    Tnere  will  be  a  sofa,  not  perhaps 

viMuid  without  a  speck  to  mar  its  in  the  latest  French  style,  but  admirably 

cienliBesi;  tod  polished  grate,  with  poU  adapted  for  comfort,  and  arm-chairs  wide 

hM  aborel  and  poker,  and  bell-pull  enough  and  easy  enough  for  an  East 

tb{  jf  tare  to  ring.    This  is,  it  is  true,  a  India  Director,  and  there  will  be  a  grate 

^nooble  picture,  and  better  than  most  that  will  bum  without  smoking,  and  a 

KT-anaers  will  find   at  the  Adelphi,  soft  warm  rug,  and  a  footstool  in  the 

vio  wiU  fcry  likely  climb  three  to  four  corner,  and  heavy  damask  curtains,  and 

TUB  of  stain,  and  find  only  a  tent  can-  a  bell  that  will  secure  attendance  upon  a 

ofT  nnmg  over  a  bit  of  bedstead — but  touch,  and — quiet — for  it  is  your  own 

itwut  cJeanlineea.  parlor,  and  there  will  be  no  intruders. 

Aad  what  is  the  English  town  inn  be-  But  it  is  time  to  look  after  our  luggage. 

!ow  ?  There  is  no  rea3ing-room  to  stroll  After  whirling  a  mile  or  two,  the  cabman 

A  BfOB,  aad  spend  a  spare  half-hour,  draws  up  under  the  heavy  arches  of  the 

K>  BDoking-room,  in  which  to  take  a  Queen's  warehouse. 

^cnge  aad  a  quiet  whifiT,  no   sitting-  If  a  large  number  of   portmanteaus 

"KB,  in  which  to  retire  with  a  friend  for  have  come  up  from  the  ship,  there  is  a 

t  pirate  chat    And  if  you  ask  for  one  crowd  of  hangers-on  in  the  neigh  bor- 

»  Ae  other,  you  will  very  likely  be  hood ;  but  very  careful  not  to  jog  against 

^^ow%  into  the   colfee-room,  with  its  the  arms  of  the  policemen,  whom  one 

>ugcsQftables,at  one  of  which  may  be  learns  to  distinguish  very  (juickly  by 

iBuvith  a  very  red  nose  and  a  very  their  straight  blue  coats,  white  buttons, 

^vp  collar,  sipping   his    brandy  and  and  shining  leathern  belts.    The  exami- 

*Mv;  at  another,  a  man  in  a  still  more  nation  is  conducted  very  quietly  by  a 

fnsti  collar  at  a   breakfast  of   cold  sub-official,  who  concludes  as  quietly, 

c^K^  eggs,  shrimps  and  tea.     A  third  with  saying  in  an  under  tone — «  Thank 

3  u  kach,  apoa  cold  beef,  bitter  ale  and  ye."    A  month  after,  with  the  experience 

Wait,  and   a   fourth    discussing    the  that  a  month  gives,  and  the  words  would 

Taei  over  a  toddy.    If  our  travelers  be  easily  understood.    But  the  man  in 

civr.  the  Ban  at  the  breakfast  possibly  the  baize  resolves  the  present  difficulty 

3«f  his  head,  the  man  with  the  brandy  by  sa3ring,  in  unequivocal  terms,  and  witn 

■d  valer  blows  his  nose,  and  the  man  an  eye  on  the  officer :  «*  Shall  we  have  a 
*^  tk  Hmes  takes  the  supplement  off   drink  upon  it  i"    A  sixpence  is  slipped 

^taWthyhim  and  lays  it  in  his  lap.  into  his  hand  by  the  novice — a  very 

T*a  ■  the  nearest  approach  toward  con-  fehrewd  and  satisfactory  way  of  replying. 

J"WM»  that  can  reasonably  be  looked  You  look  for  your  cabman  to  bring 

•*  *  >a  English  cofiee-room.    You  may  out  your  tnmks.     But  he  tells  you  it's 

*'uae  wiih  a  friend — at  which,  how-  against  the  rule — the  regular  porters  are 

"^  the  Baa  with  the  paper  looks  as  if  only  admitted.    You  search  for  a  regular 

^  ^hm^  you  Tcry  uncivil,  though  he  porter,  who  makes  the   transportation, 

'^'^  you  are  not ;  yon  may  discuss  and  you  nut  a  shilling  in  his  hand — too 

*  exdtiag  topics  of  the  day,  and  much  by  half.    He  turns  it  a  time  or  two 

Qto  your  reinaiks  all  the  rancor  in  his  palm,  and   says,   *<  Please,  sir, 

?*P«ie,  the  man  at  the  breakfast  is  there's  two  of  us — it's  very  little."    You 

"l^ntiilBhle  as  the  cold  chicken  at  give  him  another,  and  he  thanks  you. 

**^biis  picking,  amd  the  gentleman  The  portmanteaus  are  on,  and  you  jump 

*  ^td  tarns  off  a  tumbler  of  ale  to  in,  thinking  to  make  escape,  but  there  is 
T^ctttfagaooes  with  a  smack  of  the  a  boy  upon  the  step,  who  Keeps  his  hold 
^^atwiakle  of  the  eye,  that  seems  at  the  window:  ««  Threepence,  sir — 
^^•*Iwiaii  I  hadacaskof  it."  And  please,  sir;  very  heavy  portmanteaus, 
r  ^  Wy  that  some  extraordinary  sir,  helped  put  *em  up,  sir— always  usual, 
^^^ddignatioci  has  given  offence  to  sir — ^thank  ye,  sir." 
T*  ^  pntir— n  with  the  red  nose.  The  inn  gained,  you  ask,  with  an  in- 
*"*  ■>  iiaf  so  violently  the  bell,  listen    ward  tremor,  what  m  to  pay. 
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with  Ibe  Htranget.    The  may  understand  you  poner. 

iTiDney   is  paid ;    but,  not  conlcnl  with  something  must  be  drunk  wiih 

this,  codiee  says :  "  VV'e  pays  heavy  for  and  who  ever  saw  a  man  drini; 

license  J  can  your  honor  help  a  pooi  maji  England  ?     It  is  blllcr  ale,  ihi 

bit  toward  paying  his  license .'"  you  like  it  better,  blown.     And 

"  you  Hay, "  Begone,"  the  matter  ends  oeside  yoo,  and  the  dish  bcl 

nao  is  satisfied.     If  you  hesitate  what    could   a    hungry  man 

nt,  if  you  reafloa  with  him,  he  more  '.     They  have  good  dinnci 

pushes   haider,   and   eventually  adds   a  way  in  France,  with  their  ha- 

Bixpence  to  his  half-guinea.  anil  frieandeaux,  and  omtlHH^ 

Bui,  whateverexpenseslhusfar, dinner  t«re^"the  best  cooks  in  the  i 

must  he  had;  and  every  one  who  has  Goldemith  says,  "  if  they  had  oi 

tossed  upon  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  ers' meat;"  and  the  Gennans  (;j 

will  bear   us  witness  that  a  dinner  on  dinner  that  one  Ibiuka  never  u 

shore  is  looked  forward  to  with  many  a  many  are   the   courses  :    but, 

wishful  sigh.    A  dinner  of  a  chop  or  a  j^ve  us  the  juicy,  mottled,  hot 

elcak  nuay Ite  had  upon  short  notice  \  but  of  England,  with  a  foaming  t 

if  (he  mind's  eye  ie  fastened  upon  a  good  sparkling  brown  stout,  #ith  fial 

brown-done  joint,  swimming  in  its  own  tart  in   prospect,  and  crisp  cc 

gravy,  the  order  must  be,  in  ordinary  Cheshire  cheese  beyond — "  bc^ 

cases,  after  four  o'clock.  cius,  what  a  bangnet !" 

If  the  snu^,  quiet  parlor,  with  its  cheer-         But  the  dinner  is  finished,  a 

ful  blazing  hre,  has  been  secured — and  it  comes  in,  in  a  snug  way,  the  li 

is  an  easy  thing  to  order  it — (he  table  is  hot  muffin^.of   which,    howf 

presently  spread  with  a  clolh^while  as  good  can  be  said ;  and  afterthal 

snow — ihe  corners  hanging  to  the  floor,  ing  paper^ — the  Globe  or  the  S 

which  of  itself  has  a  look  that  whels  an  and  ajlei  it  the  bed-room  cat! 

appetite  heller  than  bittera.     Then  Ihe  good  night's  sleep.    Tbemorni 

vrailet  slips  softly  round,  and  lays  the  are  not  too  early,  sees  a  fire  ::; 

glass  and  the  silver,  and  the  clean  nap-  the  grate,  and  the  cloth  laid. 

kin,  which  he  has  a  way  of  folding  very  beetT  cold  tongue  and  cold  clti<: 

ingeniously  into  the  formof  acocked  hat.  at  a  touch  of  the  bell,  the  ^^' 

Neiii,  he  comes  with  a  bie;  (ray  lull,  that  bring  up  coflee  and  hot  milk,  -.n 

he  seta  carefully  upon  the  side-hoard:  and  eggs — if  you  choose  it.ac 

there  is  a  quarter  of  a  cheese,  yellow  as  are  good,  except  the  coffee  and  t 

gold,  and  a  dish  of  nice-looking  bread.  The  bill,  if  ordered,  will  run  i 

and  sharp-looking  vinegars,  and  sunny-  this  way :    Parlor,  63. ;  dinnti 

looking  oil.  and  a   great  glass  vase  of  wine,  2;. ;   ale,   Ii. ;  tea,  %s. ; 

celery,  as  while  as  the  clolL  wax  lights.  Is. ;  bed,  3j.  Bd. ; 

Presently  cornea  in.  under  cover,  but  3s.  6d.     The  Blraneer  will  v. 

sending  out  rich  fumes,  the  niccly-dona  have  an  idea,  gajned  from  very 

joint,  and  the  side  dishea  of  smoking  po-  aourcea,  that  the  waiter  will 

laloes,  and  a  sweet  little  head  of  brocoli,  small  douceur.     In   ignoranci? 

and   the  hoi   plate,  always  hoi,  to  cat  the  amount  should  be,  and  In 

from.     Then  one  of  the  big  arm-chairs  early  to  break  established  rukn 

is  drawn  to  the  head,  and  Uie  wax  can-  the  exceedingly  judicious  cour; 

dies  Bel,  one  on  each  side,  and  the  fire  suiting  the  pereoaage  himself, 

stirred  anew,  and  all  the  cinders  brushed  possible  to  atgue  against  Ihe  co 

carefully  under  the  grate.     Then  comes  ing   (one   in   which  Thomas 

the  question,  loo  tempting  for  frail  hu-  desired  information, and  two  t^b. 

manily — "  Whal  wine,  sir  ?"     If  one  has  put  into  his  hands.     At  the  It 

the  courage  to  say,  none,  the  waiter  wiO  stairs  is  the   smiling  woman 

perhaps    understand    you,   Macon,    for  made  your  bed  and  supplied 

which  you  will  be  charged  some  six  or  towels.     If  you  consult  Thoni 

seven  shillings  in  the   bill ;  to  prevent,  he    will    say,   •'  Gentlemen  u 

therefore,    misondersianding,    it    would  a  parlor  usually  gives  a  shii'i 

le  as  well  to  say,  "  Half  a  pint  housemaid,  sir."    And  a  shihin?; 

"     Tho  Bhsri-u  fnn<i>«  in  a  liiile  for  which  you  have  a  cutlsj' 

;h  to  hold  fying  to  your  vanity  as  were 

it  i  Id  or  bittw  assurances  of  the  cavalier  at  I'l 
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the  deloded  Gil  Bias.    Al  the  door  is  a  "  Direclly;"  and  the  traveler  continues 

stout  fellow  in  a  black  rlazed  jacket,  reading.    In  ten  minutes  he  becomes  un- 

who  toachts  his  cap  with  an  air  that  easy,  lays  the  paper  down  and  takes  it 

&)uots  a  shilling  at  the  least,  and  says,  up  again,  and  dves  the  bell  a  jerk. 

"  Boots,  please,  sir."    Another  shilling,  **  How  soon  will  the  joint  be  ready, 

and  yoo  are  free  of  the  inn,  at  a  sum  total  waiter  .'*' 

cf  twentj-mne  shillings  and  sixpence.  "  In  five  minutes,  sir." 

^ucb  is  by  no  means  an  extravagant  Our  traveler  pulls  out  his  watch,  and 

ftatement  of  the  expenses  to  which  one  notes  the  time.    In  three  minutes  he  pulls 

15  exposed  who  ayails  himself  of  the  first  it  out  again,  and  at  the  end  of  five  he 

cUj$  provincial  hotels,  and  who  consults  jerks  the  bell." 

fierr  one's  inclinations  except  his  own.  This  time  the  waiter  comes  in  with  the 

Vurexpmenced  English  traveler,  on  the  cloth  and  the  bread,  and  his  everlasting 

other  hand,  will  go  to  the  same  quarter,  "  Directly,  directly,  sir." 

^aie  himself  very  easy,  and  every  one  In  ten  minutes  more  comes  the  dinner. 

f.se  Tery  uneasy,  at  a  cost  of  some  ten  The  meat  is  overdone,  the  potatoes  are 

er  twehe  shillings.    His  management  is  not  fully  boiled,  and  the  table  is  too  far 

•inerentfrpm  the  beginning.    Arrived  in  from  the  fire.    The  waiter's  questionings 

'"'^0,  be  sin^  out  a  sharp- looking  boy,  as  to  liquors  are  all  forestalled  by  ade- 

r.TH  him  his  portmanteau,  his  overcoat  cisive  order  to  bring  a  pot  of  ale. 

yii  umbrella,  promises  him  a  sixpence,  "  Mild  or  bitter  ?"  says  the  waiter. 

id  orders  him  to  show  the  way  to  the  **  Which  is  the  best  ?"  says  the  man  at 

'^M,  The  boy  is  satisfied  with  the  six-  dinner,  at  the  same  time  running  the  knife 

^'^Gcf,  simply  because  he  knows  he  can  deep  into  the  rich,  juicy  haunch  of  the 

:*t  no  more.    At  the  hotel,  BooU  takes  South  Down. 

•^f  baggage,  and  the  chambermaid  shows  "  The  mild  ale  is  very  nice,  sir— very 

1  room.   U  in  tbe  attic,  he  scolds  her  nice." 

-^ascitis  so  higb;  if  below,  he  says  "Eh,  you  think  it  is?    Well,  bring 

'  'S  so  aoisy  he  will  never  sleep.    The  me  a  pot  of  it." 

''<»ts,  be  presumes,  are  damp.     The  And  after  taking  a  long  draught,  bury- 

^iiJ  protests  they  have  been  aired  that  ing  half  his  face  in  the  tankard,  he  orders 

f^rT"wniing,    Ah,  he  always  hears  the  the  waiter  to  take  it  away  and  bring  him 

'=^  story,  and  always  takes  a  wretched  the  bitter.    Perhaps  he  orders  a  half- pint 

'^'i  Into  the  coffee-room  he  walks,  as  of  port  after  dinner,  but  not  unless  he 

J  It  were  bis  own,  and  takes  a  chair  by  wishes  it.    Over  it  he  sits  till  dark.   Very 

>6re,aBd  pats  bis  feet  upon  the  fender  likely  he  takes  a  dish  of  tea  or  a  tumbler 

^rbaps  takes  the  poker  and  gives  the  of  toddy  before  going  to  bed ;  and  order- 

^^3siir.  He  takes  out  his  memorandum  ing  the  Boots  in  with  a  pair  of  slippers 

'  )kaiid  puts  down,  "  Sixpence  to  port-  that  are  sure  to  be  too  large  or  too  small 

^'  He  gifee  the  bell  a  jerk,  and  asks  for  any  man  in  the  world,  and  for  himself 

'•Jf  the  Times.    With  the  paper  in  hand,  in  particular,  he  shuffles  oflf  in  them  up 

t?  says, "  y^aitcr,  what  have  you  got  for  stairs  to  his  room. 

'^^°«'.'"  His  breakfast  is  conducted  after  the 

,  "fiflist  beef,  sir,  roast  mutton,  steak,  same  general  order.    His  bill  is  light, 

'^^P"  because  he  has  availed  himself  of  no  ex- 

"A-lvdhave  jou  veal?"  traordinary  privileges;  and  the  waiters 

"^0 Teal,  sir — very  sorry."  are  content  with  their  fees,  merely  be- 

"  ^nd  what  fish  have  you  ?"  cause  they  know  that  he  knows  that  what 

"^aion,  cod,  haddocx."  he  gives  is  enough. 

"Hate you  any  sole  ?"  The  English  waiters  are  rare  students 

"Xo  sole  to-day,  sir — very  sorry —  of  physiognomy  and  general  outward 

^f  aloon,  fir."  bearing.     They  have  a  way  of  determin- 

"^hat  soup  have  you  .>"  ing  a  man's  capacity  to  pay,  and  his 

'Nite  mutton  broth,  mr,  macaroni,  willingness  to  do  so,  by  such  exponents 

^^\\\ — "  as  would  have  escaped  the  notice  of 

**W  you  any  pea  soup  ?"  I^vater  himself.  And  the  English  house- 

"Jjpeasoup  to-day,  sir — ^very  sorry."  maid  will  tell  at  a  glance  whether  a  vis- 

'«Jog  me  a  joint  of  mutton ;  and,  itor  is  to  be  shown  into  the  second  story 

"^■^'t  let  it  be  done  to  death."  or  the  third;  while  ten  to  one  she  will 

".^  time  do  you  wish  it  ?"  says  the  expect  the  larger  douceur  from  the  occu- 

'^  pant  of  the  fourth.  The  Boots,  too,  sooty 
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though  he  is,  needs  no  instructions  as  to  irresistible  temptations  which  are  offered 
when  he  is  to  touch  his  hat,  when  he  is  in  the  shop  windows  of  a  Strang  city* 
to  take  it  off,  and  when  he  is  to  hold  it  he  has  found  it  advisable  to  cash  his  draft, 
under  bis  arm.    It  is  perhaps  well  to  Perhaps,  too,  he  has  paid  two  and  a  half 
know,  too,  that  the  ranks  which  prevail  per  cent,  for  cashing  it,  which  had  never 
in  English  society  are  not  without  a  sort  once  entered  into  his  calculations.    How- 
of  representation,  or  rather  analogy,  in  ever,  once  arrived  within  the  beautifsl 
the  conductors  and  servitors  of  an  £n^-  precincts  that  belongto  the  station  bouses 
lish  hotel.    It  would  be  very  impolitic  of  every  railway  in  England,  expenses  of 
to  afiront  the  waiter  by  classing  him  with  porterage  will  be  at  ena ;  since  the  serr- 
the  Boots,  or  the  Boots  by  ranking  him  ants  of  the  various  companies  are  unifonn- 
with  the  sculUon.    So,  too,  upon  the  ly  and  very  properly  forbidden  to  receire 
other  side  of  the  house.  Dame  Hostess,  gratuities.    The  companies,  however,  do 
whom  you  rarely  see,  lords  it  over  host,  the  stockholders  justice,  by  balancing  this 
servants  and  all,  and  manages  the  wires  moderation  in  the  car  house  b)r  ample 
as  secretly  and  as  adroitly  as  an  eminent  ehaives  at  the  ticket  office.    Prices  are 
statesman  of  our  country  is  reported  to  exorbitant — in  the  first  class  carriages,  at 
have  done  those  of  political  manceuvre,  least  quadruple  the  rates  upon  the  bnt- 
though,  as  it  appears,  with  far  more  sue-  conducted  railroads  of  Amenca.   Nothing 
cess.    The  housemaid,  in  her  turn,  looks  can  exceed  their  arrangements  for  com- 
with  inefiable  disdain  upon  the  slop-girl,  fort — cushions  upon  every  side  of  one, 
who  has  even  sometimes  her  inferiors  in  luxuriously    soft — ^windows    of   heavy 
domestic  management  It  is  a  happy  thing  plate  glass,  shaded  with  silk  curtains— 
for  the  stranger  that  he  can  contemplate  and  the  carriages  themselves  so  small,  or 
the  issues  of  distinctions  of  society  in  this  so  arranged,  as  to  jpve  an  individual 
miniature  way,  and  without  going  out  almost  the  privacy  oi  his  easy  chair  at 
of  his  own  hotel.     Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  home.     For  our  talking  and  equally- 
would  probably  demand  a  larger  fee  for  privileged    world,    such    arrangements 
removing  a  small  tumor  than  the  general  would  meet  with  little  favor ;  but  for  the 
practitioner,  whom  you  might  pick  up  at  English,  who  must  sustain  rank,  where 
every  fifth  house  along  Fleet  street :  so,  it  exists,  by  keeping  alive  distinctions, 
you  woiild  be  obliged  to  pay  the  head  and  must  keep  ahve  distinctions  by  ex- 
waiter  a  larger  sum  for  performing  a  elusion,  it  iis  tne  Ter3r  thing, 
given  duty  than  the  boot-black,  or  one        Less  care  is  had  in  the  second  dan 
of  the  errand  boys  you  find  loitering;  in  carriages  to  accommodate  individoals  so 
the  street    The  nrst  requires  something  inclined  with  privacy;  and  the  seats  are 
to  sustain  his  dignity :  the  latter  executes  so  rough  and  uncomfortable  as  to  drive 
a  duty  for  barely  what  it  is  worth,  or  almost  all  who  are  traveling  for  pleasure 
oftener,  perhaps,  for  what  he  can  get    into  the  best  carriages.    An  exceptioa 
For  ordinary  acts  the  scale  of  fees  to  ought  to  be  made  in  mvor  of  the  second 
waiter,  housemaid  and  boots  is  in  the    class    cania^    upon  the  Dublin  and 
ratio  of  three,  two  and  one.  Drogheda  railway — the  only  ones  met 

Thus  far  of  the  larger  hotels,  to  which  with,  in  traveling  upon  fifteen  of  the 
the  man  of  fashion,  and  one  who,  like  principal  British  lines,  which  were  cush- 
Gil  Bias,  imagines  himself  a  merveille  du  loned,  or  were  in  other  respects  comfort- 
monde,  will  naturally  go.     But  sinking    able. 

considerations  of  personal  dignity,  and  Supposing  ourselves,  then,  less  some 
the  advices  of  such  friends  as  like  to  fifteen  or  twenty  dollars,  which  have 
gratify  the  traveler's  vanity  by  reoom-  paid  for  a  ticket  to  London,  reposing  upoq 
mending  to  him  the  first  places,  one  will  the  soft,  yielding  cushions  oi  a  first  class 
find  in  the  retired,  small  houses,  that  rank  carriage,  that  rumbles  with  a  luxarioas 
as  second  rate,  less  charges,  and  ordina-  ease  of  motion  under  the  arches  of  that 
rily  more  comforts.*  famous  tunnel  which  leads  under  and  oat 

But  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  trav-  of  Liverpool  into  the  green  fielda  oi 
eler  with  whom  we  commenced  obser-  Lancashire.  Little  can  ht  seen  of  a 
rations,  and  whom  we  left  en  route,  country,  at  the  best,  out  of  a  carriage 
Perhaps,  between  hotel  charges  and  the    window ;  and  a  carriage  window  passing 

*  Id  this  connection  may  be  recommended,  without  impropriety,  the  inns  upon  Clay- 
ton square,  Liverpool,  and  tboee  about  Covent  Garden  market  in  London. 
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alnn^  at  the  rate  of  forty  miles  in  the  in  their  witlessnesg.    For  a  man  to  play 

hoar,  is  made  no  way  better  for  a  look-  at  extravao^ances  in  London,  and  make  a 

oQi  place  by  this  extraordinary  speed,  show  at  the  play,  he  must  have  not  only 

Wijh  but  oue  change  of  carriage,  under  his  thousands,  or  his  tens  of  thousands,  or 

tije  majfnilicent  iron  roofe  of  the  station  hundreds,  or  millions  even,  but  almost  his 

iionse  at  Birmingham,  the  traveler  arrives,  tens  of  millions.    Leaving,  then,  the  more 

m  irom  six  to  ten  hours  after  leaving,  at  noted  houses  of  Charing  Cross  and  Gros- 

UeEoston  square  in  London.     The  old  venor  and  Cavendish  squares  to  dowager 

invtkTy  who  is  never  embarrassed, with  old  women  who  loll  about  in  silk-lined 

o-jre  luggage  than  he  can  carry  a  short  carriages,  with  puppets  in  their  arms — 

-;.*unce  himself,  winds  his  way  amid  the  and  to  younger  scions  of  noble  houses, 

•tamog,  bis  carpet-bag  in  one  hand,  his  who  spend  a  week  in  London  (at  the  ex- 

uabieOa  in  the  other,  and  in  five  minutes*  pense  of  an  elder  brother)  on  their  way 

iimeiasnu^in  the  comer  of  an  omnibus,  to  India,  with  a  commission  in  the  dra- 

wkh  tor  sixpence  will  take  him  within  goons — and  to  men  about  town,  who  are 

a  st-uare  of  his  hotel.  Your  new  traveler,  waiting  a  berth  in  some  club-house — and 

ua  the  other  hand,  is  in  a  fever  of  excite-  to  such  foreigners  as  care  less  for  money 

TM^i   He  sees  a  great  many  portman-  than  appearances— our  stranger  will  find 

tAut,  very  like  his  own,  going  off"  one  more  comfort  if  the  cabman  sets  him 

l^^yone,and  he  is  afraid  of  his  lu^age,  down,  on  the  night  of  his  arrival,  at 

t3  jgh  it  was  never  safer  in  the  world,  some  quiet  boarding-hou^e  or  unpretend- 

Hi  ?ees  a  great  many  cabs  coming  up,  ing  inn,  anywhere  between  Hyde  Park 

uAiQg  their  fares  and  driving  away,  and  and  the  Strand ;  or  he  may  take  lodgings, 

^;  is  afraid  he  will  be  left  without  one :  finding  his  breakfast  at  a  coffee-room  next 

f^  never  had  a  more  groundless  fear  in  door,  and  dine  at  the  eating-rooms  around 

i :-  lite.    He  sees  a  ereat  many  design-  Westminster  or  under  thp  shadow  of  St. 

i  j-looking  men,  and  is  afraid  that,  one  Paul's.     Either  of  the  latter  methods  will 

-~iy  or  another,  he  will  be  cheated  :  he  average  from  twelve  to  twenty  dollars  the 

**rerhad  a  more  rational  fear  in  his  life,  week ;  and  if  the  new-comer  patronize, 

"^ilehe  remains  within  limits  that  are  on  frequent  occasions,  the  dress  circle  of 

J bject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  railway.  Her  Majesty's  theatre  and  the  shops  in 

ij  is  safe  from  all  trickery.    The  com-  Regent  street,  he  may  safely  multiply  the 

xy  guards  against  all  extortion  from  last  estimate  by  four,  without  recKoning 

'"■i^  tiers  on  the  part  of  any  one  but  them-  very  wide  of  the  truth.    And,  at  the  best, 

-'^es.    His  luggage  is  at  length  come  keeping  eyes  wide  open  as  he  may,  the 

tbe  hammer  of  the  conductor  for  an  stranger  in  London  will  find  his  ducats 

^^aer,  and,  if  he  chooses,  is  put  upon  fast  changing  to  silver,  and  his  silver 

i£  cab  he  selects  out  of  the  five  or  six  slipping  away. 

3o?€  places  are  constantly  supplied.  Setting  aside  a  very  pretty  side  view  of 

^m  seemingly  judicious  friend  has  London  bridge  from  the  Waterman's  pier, 

Tiaiinended  Morley's  Hotel,  both  for  and  of  Waterloo  bridge  from  the  balus- 

-  ^ituaijon  and  its  arraneements.    Both  trade  of  the  London,  and  of  St,  Paul's 

-'-  unexceptionable;  and  if  there  were  from  Ludgate  Hill,  (this  last  at  the  risk 

other  consideration,  no  advice  could  of  being  run  over,)  little  can  be  seen  in 

^  "later.  Bat  if  the  visitor  have  in  view  London  without  paying  for  the  sight. 

-?  Qpon  the  Continent,  after  a  stop  at  The  Poet's  Corner,  at  Westminster,  is 

'  ^fr  Morlcy's,  or  Mivart's,  or  the  Cla-  indeed  free ;  but  if  you  wander  into  that 

*'  ioa,  he  will  have  need  to  take  an  neighborhood  with  the  air  of  a  stranger, 

'^  opportunity — whatever  his  present  (and  what  stranger  of  less  than  half  a 

*^*rces— of  sending  for  a  new  draft  year's  standing  can  shake  off"  a  look  of 

'itheBarmgs.    He  must  be  an  old  wonderment  as  he  strolls  between  West- 

-^K  who  makes  expenses  at  either  of  minster  Hall  and  the  magnificent  tracery 

-^  hjttseg  named  come  under  ten  dollars  of  Henry  the  Seventh's  chapel  ?)  you  will 

^y— much  oftener  exceeding  twenty,  have  a  porter  or  two,  with  brass  labels 

^18  feel  a  sort  of  pride  in  spending  about  their  necks,  who,  with  a  tip  of  the 

"■  <Tff«ly— for  the  spirit  is  growing  hat,  will  offer  to  conduct  you  down  the 

*^  fc«inching,  unfortunately,  in    our  narrow  court  into  the  little  entry  of  the 

^'*^— will  choose  the  Clarendon,  but  Poet's  Corner.    For  this  charitable  office 

^^^  probably  find  those  there  who  it  is  needless  to  say  that  at  least  a  six- 

^'•'C^  guineas  as  they  have  been  used  pence  will  be  expected.    The  vergers  are 

*'  '^  *liillings,  and  will  have  the  mor-  there  in  their  black  gowns,  who  will  sell 

^0  ^  embanattmeot  of  being  otttwitted  you  a  guide  for  five  shillings,  or  will  show 
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jrou  through  aisle  and  choir,  in  lillle  par-  He  ia  wise  who,  while  look! 

ties  of  six  or  seven,  {or  sixpence'  each.  Hights  of  London,  Gila  bis   po 

It  is  a  fact,  indeed,  that  no  cathedral  in  inoTning  with   six  and   fourpc 

England  can   be  Tisited,  out  of  service  Pence  are   hard  to  carry;  besi 

lime,  but  by  payment.     At  Winchester,  are  not  well  received  in  Eiigl:i 

at  Salisbury,  Exeter,  Gloucester,  Worcea-  may  be  pot  aside,  in  a  corin 

ter,  York,  Dnrham  and  Lincoln,  we  have  trunk,  for  disbarsement  in  Irela 

paid  our  shilling,  and  contentedly— foe  half-crowns  are  better  than 

we  were  permitted  to  range  at  will,  and,  you  may  eometimea  look  for  c 

if  we  chose  it,  unattended,  under  the  gray  payment  ofhaJf-a-crown — from 

old  arches ;  but  at  Wealminster,  the  ^lory  never. 

of  them  all  for  its  historic  recollections,  One  moat  ride  much  to  pce 

even  this  privilege  ia  denied.     The  scale  unless  he  anlicipates  a  slay  of  (> 

of  charges  has  become  reduced  lo  a  code:  years.     It  behoves  him,  then,  t 

every  tomb  bears  its  price ;  every  chapel  early  some  general  knowledge  o 

must  have  a  little  oSering  deposited  at  its  and  cab  raten.     Both   are  rcgi 

shrine— not  to  the  spirit  of  the  departed  law[  but  the  misfortune  is,  tli:i 

great— not  even  with  the  miserable  ex-  ductors  and  drivers  prove    ino 

cose  that  Catholicism  offers,  of  saving  match  for  the  noviciate  in    e.v 

mass  for  the  dead— but  as  trinkgeld  for  the  law.     The   best  general    c 

the  worthless   vergers.     St.  Paul's  is  regard  to  the  omnibus  is,  ne\' 

nominally  free,  and  you  may  almost  loae  unless  yon  have  belter  auth< 

yourself  in  the  great  shadows  of  its  in-  the  word  of  the  conductor  as 

terior  onatlended ;   but   if  you  wish  to  vou  are  going,  or  unless  yoii 

enter  the  choir,  or  to  ascend  the  dome  or  less  where  you  are  going.      )tr 

the  cross,  you  will  find  that  each  has  its  satisfaction  of  a  stranger  who. 

Erice.     Even  the  stalls  upon  a  Sunday  dine  in    the  neighborhood    of 

ave  alt  of  them  their  valuation,  and  no-  Place  at  six  o'clock,  takes  an  oi 

thing  but  a  silver  key  unlocks  the  iron  half-past  five  at  Charing   Cto: 

■ide-doors   which   lead   lo    Ihe   gallery,  the  end  of  three-quarlerr  of  an  I 

Somerset  House  and  the  Tower,  Christ's  himself  in  the  borough  of  Soull 

Hospital  and  the  Monument,  the  Zoolo-  least  six  miles  from  the  desir 

gical  Garden,  or  the  Houses  of  Parlia-  Expostulation  is  loo  late,   if   i 

ment,  are  all  subject  lo  the  same  rules  of  anylhing;  the  conductor  had   i 

visit.     Fees  regulated  by  authority  will  understood  you,  and  kindly  ofTcr; 

he  found  far  more  economical  than  those  whal  amends  he  can,  by  taking 

dependent   upon  the   good   will   of  the  ,an  additional    sixpence,   by    i! 

giver.     Thus,  the  visitor  at  Chelsea  Hob-  omnibus  to  the  place  at  whirl 

pita),  an  institution  nominally  open  to  you  up. 

the  public,  will  be  met  at  the  gateway  by  Cab  riding  is  not  expensive  i 

some    rosj'-faced    old    soldier,   perhaps  ^inbe  made  beforehand— less  i 

stumping  it  upon  a  wooden  leg  or  two,  in  most  of  the  provincial  towns 

who  loves  a  cup  of  a)e  now  as  well  as  Suppose,   now,   the   Iravelei'. 

he  loved  the  Rhine  wine  at  Coblentz,  and  Ixmdon,  upon  the  top  of  one  of  i 

who  will  take  offhis  hat  in  military  style  coaches,  which  yet  have  their 

and  kindly  offer  to  conduct  you  about  offices  in  retired  corner?  of  thp 

the  buildings.     Al  the  door  of  the  chapel  which  crash    through  the  loi>: 

,  he  hands  you  over  to  another  brother  of  suburbs,  down  into  the  quiet  air 

the  mess,  who  discourses  upon  the  ban-  faced  country.     And  what  hn-' 

ners  and  the  paintings.     With  a  email  for   his   seat,   whether   he   be 

fee  at  parting,  you  come  again  inio  the  Ware  or  Edmonton .'      Too   m 

hands  of  your  first  usher,  who  by  turns  stranger;  for  the  modem   pun' 

gives  you  over  to  the  conduct  of  the  man  the   English    stage-coach   arc 

of  the  wards  and  Ihe  man  of  Ihe  hall ;  all  varlets,  and  if  the  principals  :i 

whose  fees,  added  lo  the  shilling  you  give  the  way,  you  may  find  at  tin 

Ihe  general  usher  at  leaving,  make  a  booker   as   meek-looking  as  . 

pretty  little  sum,  wilh  which  our  old  sol-  Noggs,  hut  as  keen  as  oldNickN 

diers  adjourn  an  hour  after  to  a  neighbor-  willcharge  a  half-crown  over 

ing  beer-shop,  and,  made  merry  with  the  and  make  the  cash   book  and  r 

>nalt,  I  tally  by  the  ingenious  eipeditnt 
ping  the  sarpTus  into  his  on  n 

'                                       woo."  The  tine  WAeo  rasponsibilily 
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to  tbe  conductors  of  the  system,  and  the  English  stage-coach.    In  posting,  in 

▼ben  the  great  court-yard  of  the  Ball  phaeton,  or  gig  riding,  one  is  not  nigh 

and  Month  thundered  with  the  hoofs  of  enough  to  see  well  over  the  hedges ;  and 

IW  reeking  teams  from  every  county  in  in  the  banguette,  one  can  see  only  before 

Eflflaod,  tns  utterly  gone  by.    It  is  only  him.    In  front  you  have  the  coachman, 

ri  the  lesser  cross  routes,  and  under  and  behind,  upon  the  mail,  you  have  the 

surveillance  of  proprietors  of  little  guard, 

cipital  and  little  character,  that  the  pres-  At  the  end  of  a  stage,  some  thirty  miles 

at  coBch  system  is  conducted.    In  Suf-  on  the  route,  you  are  a  little  surprised  by 

folk,  and  Norfolk,  and  Cambridgeshire,  the  coachman's  tipping  his  hat  to  you, 

vith  parts  of  South  Wales  and  Devon-  and  saying,  in  a  cheerful,  familiar  way, 

ibire,  where  the  blaze  of  railways  has  not  that  he  goes  no  further  on  the  box.    To 

rei  mcbed,  the  coach  is  now  only  to  be  this  you,  as  a  stranger,  wishing  to  chime 

iovBd  in  EngUnd,  with  its  old  appoint-  in  with  the  coachman's   good  humor, 

■ants.  reply  by  expressing  one  or  two  very 

Amoog  the  first  acquaintances  which  courteous  regrets.    But  the  old  stager 

tie  stnneer  makes  ia  coach  traveling —  next  you,  wondering  whether  you  are 

eren  before  the  grooms  have  left  the  very  shallow  or  very  deep,  makes  his 

horses'  beads — is  the  coach-porter.    If  acknowledgment  of  the  coachman's  in- 

jtn  have  a  portmanteau,  he  is  very  sure  formation  by  quietly  slipping  his  thumb 

to  know  where  it  has  been  put — "  he  and  finger  mto  his  traveling  pocket,  and 

hM  looked  out  for  it."    If  you  have  no  pulling  out  a  sixpence.    It  is  next  your 

fvtBaoteau,  and  haye  not  the  air  of  one  turn,  and  for  want  of  sixpence,  you 

too  poor  to  own  one,  he  takes  your  um-  must  give  a  shilling. 

Weliaas  you  climb  to  the  top,  and  thinks.  Perhaps  there  will  be  another  oppor- 

perittps,  that  *«  your  honor  has  a  very  tunity  of  the  sort,  before  the  end  oi  the 

lice  Qfflbrella,*  and  hopes  you  may  have  day's  ride,  thus   fortunately    rendering 

liMday.  As  the  coach  sets  off,  he  worms  you  familiar  at  an  early  period  with  the 

b«  WIT  over  the  top — avoiding  shrew-  customs  of  the  country. 

Hh-boking  old  women,  if  there  are  any.  The  ruard,  too,  at  the  end,  looks  you 

ad  people  in  blouses,  and  men  in  scant  in  the  race,  in  a  way  that  makes  it  very 

wet  cloaks,  who  carry  baggy  family  hard  to  look  back,  unless  you  put  a 

itoWeQas,  and  always  look  as  if  they  shilling  or  eighteenpence  in  his  hand ;  to 

bd  jttst  lost  a  guinea — and  touches  his  be  sure,  if  he  be  upon  the  mail,  he  is 

k«t  to  easy,  free-looking  fellows  and  forbidden  to  receive  money;  but  pray, 

*n&i;er^  whom  he  learns  to  detect  at  what  guard  can  be  found  so  ill-bred  as 

tKt  two  iqaares  off.     The  coach-porter,  to  affront  a  stranger  by  refusing  a  trifling 

artwithsttnding  his  rough  exterior,  has  a  gratuity  ?    Affronts  of  that  kind  are  very 

rut  deal  of  suavity  in  his  way  of  mak-  rare  in  England. 

■r  denaads,  and  in  his  acknowledg-  The  stranger  who  travels  post,  will 

■ttte ;  it  is,  moreover,  worthy  of  re-  find  expenses  multiplying  beyond  mea- 

■vk.  that  be  is  the  most  moderate  of  all  sure.    He  must  expect  to  pay  too  much 

E^ftith  officials  in  his  claims.    He  will  for  his  horses — too  much  for  the  post- 

w  refwc  threepence ;  he  even  encour-  chaise,  and  he  will  never  be  able  to 

ifc^  with  a  compassionate  look,  the  giv-  satisfy  the  postillion.  Beside,  there  is  the 

•orf  twopence,  and,  on  one  occasion,  we  boy  who  flings  open  the  door — the  groom 

^**aBber  to  have  seen  him  slip  a  penny-  who  stands  by  the  horses'  heads — the 

^'peany  into   his  waistcoat  pocket,  boots  who  sees  that  the  luggage  is  all 

'•hwit  apparent  affront  right — the  waiter  who    negotiates   the 

^  one,  not  a  lady,  and  she  hardly,  bargain  for  the  fresh  horses — ^the  maid 

^xU  thiok  of  riding  inside  an  English  who  sidles  out  to  ask  madam  if  she  will 

"^   Prices  for  the  four  seats  within  have  a  glass  of  water—  and  the  crowd  of 

■ttriy  double  those  of  the  ten  or  beggars,  who  very  rationally  conjecture, 

''«  witboitt,  and  much  more  than  that  whoever  travels  post  has  plenty  of 

■*  e*  is  to  be    seen  from  within,  spare    pennies.      Moreover,    the    post- 

^  ^  the  seats,  cl  la  voiture,  we  have  traveler  must  never  think  of  any  but  the 

^'^VKiQ — from  the  cnrious  side  seats  first  houses,  nor  of  any  place  in  them 

«  fte  bi^  car  and  Swiss  char  d  banc,  but  the  best  parlors,  nor  of  ordinary  wine, 

^^atp^  and  banquette  of  the  French  except  by  the  bottle;  and  if  he  could 


^  -   -    -  _  have  found  none  equal,  for    manage  to  dispose  of  one  or  two  pints  of 
™*»^  eouutry  seeing,  to  the  top  of    Bordeaux  at  dmner,  it  would  add  amaz- 
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ingly  to  the  idat  of  his  visit,  and  he  and  setting  it  temptingly  in  her  prettieit 

would  have  the  satisfaction  of  finding  dish,  she  coyly  slips  it  upon  the  white 

half  the  small  boys  in  town  about  his  cloth,  with  a  Uttle  apolog^^  that  it  is  not 

carriage  at  leaving.  better,  and  a  little  evident  satisfaction 

Another  mode  of  traveling  which,  in  that  it  is  so  good, 
a  given  time,  is  the  least  expensive  of       After  a  dinner,  that  the  walk,  the 
all,  and  for  one  who  wishes  to  see  all,  cleanliness  and  the  good  will  of  the  hoet* 
the  most  desirable,  is  walking.     Your  ess,  have  made  more  enjoyable  than  anjf 
portmanteau  may  be  sent  forward  to  any  one  in  your  recollection,  vou  may  fit 
part,  as  safely  as  if  you  were  with  it,  musing  before  the  glowing  nre,  as  qoiet 
or   your   knapsack    may    be    strapped  as  the  cat  that  has  come  m  to  bear  you 
upon  vour  back.    At  night,  you  wander  company.   And  at  night,  you  have  sheets 
wearily  into  one  of  those  little  close-  as  fresh  as  the  air  of  the  mountains.  The 
nestled,  gray-thatched  country  villages,  breakfast  is  ready  when  you  wish,  and 
far  away  from  the  great  lines  of  travel,  there  are  chops,  and  fresh  eggs,  and  toast 
where  even  the  thunder  of  a  post-chaise  and  coffee.    For  all  this,  you  have  less 
through  its  single,  narrow  street,  is  a  to  pay  than  a  dinner  would  cost  in  town 
rare  event,  where  the  children  stop  their  — you  have  the  friendly  wishes  of  the 
seeming  play  to  have  a  look  at  you,  and  rood  woman  to  follow  you,  and  more 
rosy-fa!ced  girls  peep  out  from  behind  Uian  this,  you  see  a  remnant  of  the  film- 
hali-open  doors.    A  tittle  bjr  itself,  with  plicity  of  £nglish  country  character. 
a  bench  each  side  the  door,  is  the  inn  of        But  let  not  the  post  traveler,  or  the 
the  **  Eagle  and  the   Falcon" — which  coach,  or  the  railway  traveler,  amuse 
guardian  birds,  some  native  Dick  Tinto  himself  with  the  anticipation  of  any  snch 
has  pictured  on  the  square  sign  that  hangs  hostellrie  in  his  route,  or  any  such  small 
out  from  the  corner.   The  hostess  is  half  bills  to  pay  out  of  his  purse.     It  is  only 
ready  to  embrace  you,  and  treats  you  the  foot-loiterer,  who,  like  ourselves,  has 
like  a  prince  in  msguise.    She  shows  pushed  his  way  into  retired  hamlets,  of 
you  through  the  tap-room  into  a  little  which  the  name  is   scarce    known  to 
parlor,  wim  white  curtains,  and  mir-  gazetteers,   not    knowing   at    morning 
ror  in   gilt  frame,   and  two  or   three  where  the  darkness  will  come  upon  him 
family  portraits  interspersed  with  litho-  —careless  for  to-morrow's  journey,  but 
graphic   representations  of  the  ancient  exquisitely  enjoying  the  novelties  of  to- 
patdarchft--half  a  dozen  rich-bottomed  day— directed  by  his  pleasure,  and  guid- 
chairs,  a  substantial  walnut  bureau  of  ed  by  his  map— such  an  one,  and  such 
antique  air,  with  a  few  books  upon  it  an  one  only,  can  have  pleasant  remi- 
that  have  doubtless  descended  in  the  niscences  of  the  costs  of  English  travel 
family  for  two  or  three  generations,  com-        But  what  is  the  country  inn  that  the 
plete  the  adornments.    Here,  alone,  be-  ordinary  traveler  meets  with  ?   A  good 
side  a  brisk  fire,  kindled  with  furze,  ]|rou  inn ;  holding  a  middle  rank  between  the 
can   watch   the    white   flame   leapinfi^  last  spoken  of,  and  the  first    Such  old 
lazily  through  the  black  lumps  of  coal,  towns  as  Woodstock,  or  Northaroptoo, 
and  enjoy  the  best  fare  of  the  '*  Eagle  or  Durham,  or  Carlisle,  furnish  the  bett 
and  the  Falcon."    Nor  is  the  fare  to  be  specimens  of  this  intermediate  rank.    In 
spumed.    The  bread  mav  not  be  as  white  general  they  preserve  the  old   inn-cooit 
as  in  the  shops  about  Whitehall,  but  it  with   its  balcony,  where   pretty  Mary 
is  sweet,  and  the  butter  is  fresh  and  as  the  housemaid  and  the  younger  Weller 
yellow  as  gold.    And  she  will  cut  you  a  passed    their  serious  pleasantries,  and 
nice  rump  steak  to  broil,  and  put  you  where,  farther  back,  much  gay  tiltle-tattle 
down  a  pot  of  potatoes,  and  half  a  head  of  the  old  English  Drama  nad  its  loetm 
of  a  savoy.    And  she  will  scrape  a  little  in  quo.    The  doors  are  low,  the  ceiiiop 
horse-radish  to  dress  your  steak  with,  are  low,  and  the  archway  that  the  coaui 
and  bring  you  a   pitcher   of  foaming  thunders  under  with  all  its  load,  lowers 
*•  home-brewed.**    And  if  it  be  in  the  down  as  if  it  would  take  yea  by  the 
time  of  summer  berries,  she  will  set  be-  shoulders  at  the  least  Boots  and  the  maid, 
fore  you,  afterward,  a  generous  bowl  of  who  in  many  of  them  acts  the  waiter, 
them,  sprinkled  with  sugar,  and  cream  to  are  always  waiting  to  receive  you  with 
eat  upon  them ;  and  if^too  late  or  too  their  best  smiles.    You  get  a  good  din- 
early  tor  her  garden  stock,  she  bethinks  ner  of  joint,  and  fish,  and  pastry,  and 
herself  of  some  little  pot  of  jelly  in  an  the  very  best  of  ale.    It  is  in  such  ina^ 
out  of  the  way  cupboard  of  the  house,  as  these,  one  makes  the  acqaaintaoce  oi 
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tkt  order  of  persons,  who  are  known  by  boaseinaid  likes  them,  because  tbey  chuck 

ail  the  waiters  and   chambermaids   in  her  under  the  chin,  and  tell  her  she  is 

£r.;land  as  Commercial   Gents.     It  is  the  prettiest  eirl  in  the  shire. 

Terv  likely  that  iat  Joseph,  who  waits  The  chamoers  in  one  of    these  old 

at  the  Star  and  Garter  in  Worcester,  country  inns,  has  those    old-fashioned 

would  ask  a  stran^r,  who  was  evidently  sort  of  comforts — ^the  best  comforts  in  the 

a  stranger,  and  a  smgle  man,  if  he  would  world — which  are  only  to  be  found  in 

^  the  00^  or  commercial  room.    To  our  country  in  the  houses  of  those  who 

joe  who  was  not  au  fait  the  question  have  been,  these  twenty  years,  erand- 

IT  elit  be  embarrassing.     If   he    were  £Eithers  or  grandmothers.    They  belong 

vKiWQ  to  the  latter,  he  would  find  three  to  times  which  have  been  gone  a  long 

Of  foar  very  buxom  individuals,  who  reach  of  years,  and  in  all  the  fast  grow- 

>^n)  to  be  well  met,  and  who  employ  ing  towns  have  been  supplanted  by  more 

:r<)fes6io&al  terms  as  imintelligible  as  the  stylish,  though  less  available  comforts ; 

^■m,  of  St  Giles  to  Judge  Broderip.  but  they  linger  still  under  the  quaint  ga* 

>^ine  Tery  heavy  drab  great-coats  hang  hies,  within  the  latticed  casements,  under 

'i,A)ap^  about  the  room.    Some  halt-  the  low,  wainscotted  ceiling  of  the  old 

^  :;eQ  whips  stand  in  the  comer,  and  an  English  country  inn,  with  a  congruity  of 

^aazin^  quantity  of  packa^  with  oil-  aspect,  that  modern  furnishings  can  in  no 

>ih  wrappers,  are  about  mt  floor,  the  way   present      Beside,  what   glorious 

i^airs,  and  even  cumber  the  top  of  the  dreams  come  over  a  man's  slumbers  as  he 

ifashioned  sideboard.     The  commer-  fancies  himself  in  the    chamber,  nay, 

Oil  mea  eve  the  new  comer  with   a  upon  the  very  bedstead,  that  may  have 

:reat  deal  of  curiosity,  and  perhaps,  no-  held   some  roistering  cavalier  of  King 

\  ^'7  rentore  an  inquiry  as  to  *'  what  Charles*  time,  as  he  slept  away  the  fumes 

^e  maj  be  in  .'^  or  if  he  *<  came  down  in  of  his  punch  bowl  ?    But  this  is  not  to 

^^^  our  purpose.    The  bill  is  light ;  the  host- 

li  the  stranger  absurdly  imagines  him-  ess  comes  to  the  door  to  bid  you  good 

^t  ifisolted,  and  makes  little  or  no  re-  morning ;  Boots  takes  off  his  cap,  and  if 

I  y.  tbere  is  no  appearance  of  affront  on  you  have  favored  him  with  an  extra  siz- 

u  part  of  his  companions  farther  than  pence,  has  secured  you  a  seat  upon  the 

"til  be  manifested  by  rather  more  si-  box  of  the  coach ;   the  maid  looks  out 

rDce,aad  circumspection  in  their  conver-  from  the  balcony ;  the  coachman  gathers 

OB.    These  Commercial  Gents  are  his  reins ;  the  porter  says,  **  all  right ;" 

b  the  agent  of  some  importer  or  manu-  the  grooms  let  go  the  horses'  heads,  and 

'  :anr.    Hie  packages  are  the  samples  away  all  dashes,  under  the  archway,  and 

'  their  goods ;  the  whips  are  used  in  down  the  street ;  and  the  low  shops,  and 

'fesMonal  style  to  touch   the  really  the  neople  looking,  and  the  quaint  nouses 

'  >i  horses  they  secure  to  ride  after,  in  all  neet  by,  like  a  flock  of  gulls  to  lee- 

-^-'  easy  gigs,  from  town  to  town,  to  ward. 

'ire  orders.    Unlike  the  system  ob-  One  may  live  at  the  inns  of  Glasgow 

-^  with  us,  of  the  country  merchants  and  Edinburgh,  than  which  there  are  no 

■'•^  to  town  to  purchase,  in  Britain,  better  in  Great  Britain,  at  a  less  rate  than 

^  towa  dealer  sends  an  agent  to  the  in  English  inns   of  the  same  preten- 

jQtrj  to  ^elL      These   "gents,"   as  sions ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  coun- 

i^^miliarly  terms,  them,  eat  good  try  inns  in  Scotland,  particularly  those 

"^  aad  order  their  half-pint  of  port  along  the  pleasiue  routes  amid  the  Hieh- 

-vH;  and  make  up  at  least  half  of  the  lands,  are  more  expensive  than  similar 

^^  of  the  country  inns.*    The  host-  ones  in  the  southern  country.   Wherever 

"  likes  them,  and  always  gives  them  a  the  English  travel  for  pleasure,  be  it  in 

'^y  word  on  their  periodical  visits,  Thibet,  or  over  the  sands  of  Suez,  they 

^^^•K  they  are  r^pilar  customers  ;  the  scatter  gold  like  dust    Deny  them  this 

**^like6  them  ba»use  they  send  new  privilege,  and  you  deny  them  half  the 

^•wtiai  to  the  house ;  the  Boots  likes  pleasure  of   their   travel.    Those  who 

'^heeaiue  they  give  him  small  jobs  follow  in  their  wake  must  look  for  the 

^9(^ carrying  in  the  town;  and  the  natural  consequences  of  their  extrava^ 

*  Jl^be  worth  while  to  make  a  note  of  the  amount  of  fees  paid  by  these  habitual 
!u^n^«nter«.    Sixpence  to  waiter,  the  same  to  maid,  abd  threepence  to  boots,  is 

^''"Mioiiuii  Cor  two  meals  and  a  night,  and  their  maximum  two  shillings  to  be  di- 
'aW^thecwpsiervitoriaL 
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g^ce — exorbitance  limhed  only  by  posi-  and  coat  through  the  broken  gkss,  and 
tire  refuBal  to  comply  with  its  demands,  slip  quietly  into  bed  in  his  pantaloons. 
The  beauties  of  Loch  Lomond  and  of  For  if  he  palls  the  bell-rope,  ten  chances 
Loch  Katrine,  (which  would  be  put  to  the  to  one,  it  will  not  ring ;  and  if  it  rinf^, 
blush,  notwithstanding  its  fabled  Ellen,  ten  chances  to  one,  nobody  will  bear; 
by  some  half-dozen  pools  of  water  that  lie  and  if  a  body  hears,  it  is  rery  problemati- 
sleeping  among  the  green  hills  of  New  cal  whether  a  body  will  answer ;  and  if 
England,)  are  dear  l^aties,  not  only  to  «n  answer,  we  defy  Irish  ingenuity  to 
the  lover  of  nature,  but  to  the  lorer  of  a  devise  a  plan  which  would  better  ntixfj 
round    purse.     The   little   inn,    seated  Irish  negligence,  than  the  one  already 
among  the  Trosachs,  with  its  arbors  of  proposed.    And  if  there  be  need  of  tlK 
ivy  and  creepers,  is  a  very  cottage  in  the  visitor's  rising  at  5  o'clock,  to  take  tbe 
wood;  but  only  in  these  outward  features  mail  for  Drogheda  or  Limerick,  let  him 
does  the  vraistmblanu  to  natural  simpli-  count  only  on  his  own  nervous  tempera- 
city  hold  good.    For  natural  simplicity  ment  for  waking  in  time — ^*  Boots"  is 
supposes  nothing  about  waiters  in  black  sure  to  be  drowsy.     Such  unfortanale 
pantaloons,  and  white  aprons,  and  gaiter-  circumstances  are  no  way  counterbal* 
boots,  who  demand  half-a-crown  for  a  anced  by  moderation   of  charges;  foe 
bowl  of  milk,  though  you  eat  it  with  a  though  the  Irish  hostess  cannot  make  a 
wooden  spoon,  and  half-a-crown  more  bed,  she  can  make  a  bill ;  and  whaterer 
for  a  bed,  though  you  sleep  upon  the  limits  she  puts  to  the  wants  of  others, 
floor,  and  half-a-crown  more  for  service-  shepots  still  less  to  her  own. 
money.    And  at  beautiful  Perth,  Ijring  in        Tnese  remarks  must  not  be  understood 
one  of  the  sweetest  valleys  of  Scotland,  to  apply  to  such  cities  as  Dublin  or  B^ 
we  remember  to  have  paid  a  bill  for  wax  fast,  nor  to  many  houses  which  may  be 
lights,  and  parlor,  and  dinner,  and  wine,  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  KiHarnej, 
and  the  Sassenach  servitors,  such  as  would  and   through    the  charming  county  of 
have  made  a  fearful  inroad  into  the  dowry  Wick  low. 

of  the  Fair  Maid  of  Scott's  romance.        The  inns  of  Wales  are  good  and  mod- 
But  to  one  wandering  out  of  the  great  erate,  and  you  get  at  them  nice  dishes  of 
track  of  travel,  as  he  may  do  here  and  gold-speckled  trout,  fresh  from  the  moan- 
there,  sustenance  will  come  at  a  cheaper  tain  brooks ;  but  let  one  who  values  bi? 
rate.    At  a  little  inn,  twelve  miles  north  small  coin  beware  of  the  Welsh  miners; 
of  Inverness,  the  capital  of  the  High-  or,  if  charitably  disposed,  let  him  fill  his 
lands,  under  the  eaves  of  the  castle  where  pockets  with  penny  pieces,  or,  if  rich 
good  King  Duncan  vras  taken  off  by  Mac-  enough,  with  fourpenny  bits — a  Cnwos, 
beth,  we  ate  a  supper  of  brown  bread,  even,  could  not  give  a  sixpence  to  all  the 
and  oatmeal  cakes,  and  cold  fowl,  and  claimants  in  the  great  works  of  Merthvr 
boiled  ham,  and  had  a  bed  with  clean  Tjdvil,  without  a  sensible  diminution  ot 
white  curtains,  and  coffee  by  sunrise,  his  purse's  plethora, 
with  a  new-laid  ef^  and  a  trench  of  ba-        Beggars  are  to  be  met  with  every- 
con— all  for  a  song.    And  not  only  this,  where ;  and  though  they  do  not,  like  the 
but  a  thousand  apologies  from  the  good  Spanish  beggar  of  Gil  Bias'  experience, 
woman,  because  what  was  so  good  was  present  arms — they  do,  like  the  Spanish 
not  better.    But  in  the  progress  of  a  few  beggar,  expect  alms  to  be  presented,    b 
years,  the  railway  will  have  laid  its  iron  England  tney  may  be  thrust  aside :  in 
fingers  on  that  retired  heath,  and  in  place  Scotland  they  are  too  proud  to  beg  aloud, 
of  the  low-porched  cottage,  will  spring  and  one  may  feign  deafness ;  in  Ireland 
up  a  town  hotel;  and  in  place  of  the  they  must  be  satisfied — but  a  penny,  even 
Celtic  woman  with   her  tartan  turban  is  a  treasure. 

and  low  charges,  will  be  a  lacquey  in  a        There  is  yet  another  species  of  peopl* 

white  cravat,  with  extortionate  demands,  with  which  one  meets  in  traveling,  ani 

The  Irish  have  the  credit  of  being  a  who  do  their  part  at  changing  the  ducat 

hospitable  people ;  perhaps  it  is  the  rea-  to  silver,  who  do  not  come  within  tb* 

son  why  Irish  inns  are  so  bad.    In  the  category  of   any  class  named.     The» 

country,  particularly  at  the  north,  things  are  tne  guides — not  guide-books ;  and  i 

will  be  found  dirty  about  the  inns,  and  is  important  to  keep  this  distinction  i 

attention  bad.     If  the  visitor  finds  two  or  view ;  for  in  many  hotels,  if  one  demaini 

three  panes  of  glass  gone  from  his  cham-  a  piide  to  the  town,  instead  of  a"  book 

her  window,  and  dirty  sheets  upon  his  with  here  and  there  an  engraving  an 

bed,  he  would  do  well  to  stuff  his  hat  some  historical  notices,  he  will  be  serve 
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with  a  stout  man  in  rusty  leggings,  and  a    sit  down  between  her  and  the  old  stew- 
dean,  stnight  shirt  collar.    Such  men    ard  at  a  roand  table,  with  a  foaming 
a^^e  Terj  atteotire,  and,  being  recom-    tankard  of  home-brewed,  are  ail  wrapt 
meoded  by  the  hotel,  may  be  confided    in  cloudy  distance  that  will  neyer  bright- 
ui— that  is  to  say,  they  will  not  lead  you    en.    A    stout   porter   with   a   cockade 
oQt  of  the  town  unwarily,  when  it  is  the    catches  you  at  the  entrance,  and  you 
tovQ  joo  wish  to  see,  nor  will  they  tell    must  wait  the  time  of  a  half-dozen  offi- 
yoQ  aoylandful  stories  about  the  strange    cials,  who  try  to  persuade  you  that  thev 
f  >;ecu  voa  may  see,  because  they  know    know  all  the  evolutions  of  court  cere- 
cf  noae ;  nor  will  they  tell  you  any  im-    mony,  while  you  are  panting  for  a  look 
portant  personages   are    buried    in  the    at  yeritable  Carlo  Dolcis. 
c  J  jrcb,  who  are  not  buried  there,  because        There  is  yet  another  guide — the  guide 
xv  know  of  none  who  are  not  buried    to  mountain  and  flood — from  the  gouty 
:^cre;  they  will  not  runaway  with  your    bailiff"  who  shows  you  the  Wilderness 
roii  or  nmbrella,  but  will  quietly  walk    of  Co wpers*  patron,  Sir  JohnThrockmor- 
^^aj  at  the  end  of  the  town  with  one  of    ton,  to  the  score  of  ragged  peasants,  who 
vour  half-crown  pieces.    A  half-crown    scream  wild  Irish  in  your  ears  under  the 
:^,  which  it  were  quite  as  well  to    cliffs  of   the  Giant's   Causeway.    The 
it^ep  in  one's  own  pocket,  provided  one    guides  of  this  class  are  earnest  and  in- 
bi5  not  a  strange  fancy  for  ioUowing  the    defatigable.    They  do  not  scruple  to  de- 
'  rder  prescribed  by  the  man  in  the  rusty    tail  to  you  at  len^h  their  capacities,  and 
e^i^  in  viewing  the  objects  of  curiosi-    frequently  have  little  convenient  pocket- 
ly.  rather  than  his  own  choice  or  the  de-    books,  containing  the  favorable  testimo- 
'nniAatKMk  of  accident  The  town-guides    ny  of  past  employers.     They  may  be 
:.a£e  up  a  family  of  themselves — are    found  in  Wales  to  show  the  toys  of 
?eat  lovers  of  brandy  and  water — feel    Snowdon,  or   any   trout  brook  in  the 
*  .Qeir  duty  to  keep  talking,  though  they    valleys  round — ^at  Helvellyn  with  ponies, 
'jre  DGthing  to  say — are  very  careful  to    to  take  you  up  the  mountain,  and  per- 
apressooncurrenceof  opinion  with  what-    haps  will  tell  some  odd  story  about  a 
^rer  say  be  observed  by  the  stranger —    traveler's  perishing  there  in  the  snows. 
-^j  in  consequence,  are  quite  sure  of    '^^^J  ^^  ^^  ^^  mmes  of  Derbyshire,  and 
UkiT  Dooey ;  this  they  will  take  as  if  it    in  Dovedale,  and  under  Ben  Nevis,  to 
»» the  first  fee  of  the  sort  they  had  ever    carry  a  whiskey  bottle,  and  show  the 
^en  in  their  lives,  and  as  if  they  had    way  through  the  mists ;  and  at  Blair 
itrostog  doubts  whether  they  should    Athol,  to  show  the  falls  of  Bruar,  and 
Mara  it,  or  drop  it  in  their  own  pockets,    perhaps  hum  you  a  line  of  Bums'  address 
The  cathedral  guide  is  more  useless    to  Bruar  water — th.ey  are  in  the  north, 
•*U;hBl,  unlike  the  other,  he  cannot  be    upon  Cullodcn  Moor — they  are  in  the 
rrr.wieil— he  keeps  the  keys.    And  he    south,  upon  Bosworth  field — in  the  west, 
T.  ran  over  with  his  senseless  roll  of    they  will  row  you  around  the  Bell  Rock — 
^'^uDes  and  dates,  tombs  that  cover  the    and  in  the  east,  will  take  you  to  the  rocky 
1=^  rf  martyrs— tombs  that  sepulchre    isle,  where  Grace  Darling  lived  and  died. 
^^  hearts  of  kings,  and  of  heroes  greater    Sometimes,  such  guides  are  useful,  but 
*^  kings:  reciting  in  his  monotone,    far  oftener  useless.  They  are  never  satis- 
^ithovt  a  pause,  a  galaxy  of  names,    fied :  the  more  that  is  given,  the  more  is 
«t^  one  gI  which  makes  the  ear  of  a    wanted.    Their  ideas  of  the  monied  value 
au  iuailiar  with  English  history  to    of  a  given  piece  of  service  are  extraor- 
^5^  and  his  eye  to  leap  in  his  head,    dinary,  varying  most  unaccountably  wiUi 
The  ckapone  in  nubh'c  institutions  is,  of    the  general  air  and  bearing  of  their  em- 
^^wWf  not  to  De  shaken  off*;  and  his    ployers.     Whoever  is  wise,  will  put  a 
■f^ictt  are  often  very  essential.    The    few  plain  inquiries  to  them  at  the  outset ; 
s^dort  in  the  palaces  of  the  nobility    all  delicacy,  in  deferring  them  to  the  last, 
«i  «l  til  ushers,  the  most  exorbitant    will  be  miserably  misplaced.    With  a 
''teexpectatioru);  nor  have  you  one    pannier  of  cake,  and  biscuit,  and  cheese, 
■^  to  keep  in  pay,  but  the  porter,  the    a  pint  bottle  of  "  mountain  dew,"  a  snug 
^^<ner,  the  housekeeper,  and  the  but-    white  pony,  and  a  guide,  at  a  cost  of  some 
^[^  tin»eg  when  one  could  stroll    ten  or  twelve  shillings,  we  remember 
j^l^  the  park,  and  step  up  by  a  side    going  up  Ben  Lomond  to  see  the  rich 
^^  a  the  great  courts  and  give  a  quiet    panorama   of  lake  and  mountain;    and 
^^  )>^  ushered  in  by  a  curtsying    we  note  in  comparison,  the  ascent  unat- 
^■•■iid,  with  a  high  head-dress,  ana    tended,  with  no  ponies  but  a  pike-staff*. 
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no  guide  but  a  chart,  no  proviaions  bat  a  them,  as  was  Gil  Bias  at  the  town  of 

wee  bit  of  a  Boloj^pna  sausage,  and  no  Valladolid;  in  Spain  or   in  Italy  they 

drink  but  the  meltinr  glacier-mountains  may  be  stolen  from  him,  as  from  Gil  Bias 

of  the  Alpine  ranee,  beside  which  Ben's  at  the  prison  of  Burros;  but iu England, 

Nevis  and  Lomond  were  mere  molehills,  they  will  be  prompUy  demanded  as  of 

In  reckoning  the  incidental  expenses  Gil  Bias  at  the  inn  of*^  Penaflor. 
to  which  one  is  subject,  the  guide-book  Though  in  traveling  no  country  de- 
must  not  be  forgotten.  Nearly  every  mands  more  money,  no  country  pays  the 
town  in  England  of  any  note  has  its  lit-  observing  traveler  better  for  the  monej. 
tie  description  livraison,  some  with  pic-  And  to  observe  well  there  is  need  of  cau- 
tures  and  some  without,  giving  dates  and  tion,  and  for  caution,  slowness.  The 
facts  which  help  the  stranger  so  much  to  man  who  takes  the  rail  from  Liverpool  to 
the  appreciation  of  the  scenes  that  he  London,  with  two  days  or  three  in  each, 
will  hardly  be  without  them  in  any  place  three  more  to  Southampton  or  Brighton, 
of  special  interest.  Of  general  guide-  and  ships  for  Havre  or  Boulogne,  knows 
books,  which  cover  the  whole  ground,  very  little  more  of  Great  Britain  than 
none  stands  preeminent  Nothing  is  bet-  Herschell  knows  of  the  moon.  And  the 
ter  than  a  map,  and  a  thorouflrh  know-  poster,  even,  who  hurries  on  the  two 
ledge  of  English  history.  These  two  islands,  as  if  he  were  seeing  a  Gretna 
together,  will  open  sights  to  a  man  with  Green,  with  Lady  Adela  ViUiers  bv  him, 
eyes,  at  which  he  cannot  tire  of  looking,  and  an  Eari  of  Jersey  after  him,  knows 
and  which  he  never  will  forget  And  he  little  more.  There  are  places  where  one 
who  is  not  familiar  with  the  great  epochs  must  loiter ;  there  are  places  where  one 
of  English  history,  and  the  localities  of  must  linger.  We  have  seen  those  who 
their  evolutions,  will  spend  a  few  days  could  go  through  such  a  city  as  Gtonces- 
economically  in  a  garret  of  London  or  ter,  and  never  stop  for  a  look  into  its 
Liverpool,  sweating  with  Turner  or  glorious  cathedral;  such  a  man  is  not 
Hume.  fit  to  travel.    And  one  within  reach  of 

It  had  been  our  intention  at  beginning,  Alnwick    Castle — the  seat  of  all  the 

to  give  in  a  single  paper,  an  idea  of  costs  Northumberlands   from    Hotspurdom— 

in  Great  Britain  ana  on  the  Continent,  about  which,  Halleck  has  thrown  the 

But  without  leaving  the  coasts  of  the  pretty  tissue  of  his  poem,  and  over  which 

English  Isle,  the  subject  has  filled  limits  age  has  thrown  gray  color  and  irr; 

alrrady  too  great  to  be  extended.    Per-  and  yet  should  never  Tisit  its  old  lums. 

haps  at  some  future  time,  we  may  have  what  sort  of  traveler  could  such  one  be  ? 

something  to   say  of  the   gareons   of  Tastes  indeed  must  vary;  and  be  who 

France,  or  the  greasy  ^ners  of  Tuscany,  explores  the  coal  caverns  of  Staflfordshire, 

or  the  RomanKh  Aubergistes  of  Switzer-  may  have  no  ear  for  the  wild  music  of 

land.  the  Cave  of  Sta&. 

We  leaye  the  traveler  in  England :  we        Obiects  of  travel  must  be  diflerent;  bat 

cannot  leave  him  where  he  should  keep  one  object — that  of  seeing  the  most  at  the 

a  better  look-out  for  the  thousand  new  least  cost — must  belong  to  all.    If  these 

and  strange  objects,  all  the  while  present-  hints  shall  enable  any  to  form  an  opinion 

ing  themselves  to  a  stranger ;  we  cannot  as  to  how  it  may  be  done,  they  will 

leave  him,  where  he  should  keep  a  better  bare  answered  the  ends  the  writer  had 

look-out  for  his  ducats.    In  France  or  in  view. 
Switzerkind,  he  may  be  duped  out  of 
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THE    VASTNESS    OF    THE    UNIVERSE. 

1  TRAHSLATION  OT  SCHILLER'S  <<  DIS  OROS8E  DER  WELT.** 

I. 

AwAT,  OD  the  strong,  swift  wing  of  thought, 

Through  the  world  of  stars  Pil  fly. 
Which  the  Maker  once  from  chaos  brought, 
And  sphered  in  the  bending  sky ; 
Till  on  the  dusky  strand. 
That  bounds  its  waves,  I  stand. 
Where  the  breeze  in  the  wide,  waste  silence  dies. 
And  the  land -marks  of  Creation  rise. 

u. 

Already  I  see  young  stars  ascend 

Their  millennial  race  to  run. 
And  around  its  orbit  brightly  bend 
Each  firmamental  sun : 

And  now  their  cyclic  play 
Begins  to  fade  away. 
And  before  my  dimmed  and  wandering  glance. 
Through  the  twilight  spreads  a  drear  expanse. 

m. 

Still  farther  to  urge  my  pathless  flight 

To  the  realms  of  nothinspess, 
I  ascend  the  flashing  car  of  light. 
And  steadily  onward  press. 

Till  dim  to  my  backward  gaze 
Is  the  nearest  solar  blaze ; 
Yet  around  me  the  atoms  of  unborn  stars 
Cluster  and  gleam  like  powdered  spars. 

IV. 

Lo !  midway  along  my  wild,  lone  course 
A  8wift*winf  ed  spirit  detains  my  flight — 
•*  Why  here,  in  the  heart  of  the  Universe  .'** 
**  I  fly  to  the  far-off*  shore  of  night : 
On,  on,  to  the  formless  vast 
Where  the  works  of  God  are  passed. 
And  Creation*s  pillared  land-marks  loom 
Abore  the  infimte  sea  of  gloom.*' 

V. 

**  Here  pause,  bold  wanderer !    Vain  thy  quest ; 

For  a  limitless  world  still  lies  before." 
**  Thou,  loo,  swift  spirit !  here  take  thy  rest ; 
For  as  far  from  thee  is  the  other  shore. 
Brave  mariner  of  the  air. 
Thine  idle  voyage  spare. 
Thine  eagle- wing  may  be  strong  and  free. 
Bat  the  world  oiGoo  is  a  shoreless  sea  !** 

AOV.,  1845.  NOSMETIPSI. 
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BUENOS  AYRES  AND  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  THE  BANDA  ORIENTAL 

BY  MBI.  1.   P.    JXinUICf. 

[There  has  been  a  great  variety  of  coanter  statements  in  the  papers  of  the  diy 
respecting  the  position  of  afiairs  in  the  Argentine  Republic.  The  force  of  opinioD, 
however,  seems  to  set  against  the  French  and  English  influence  and  interference  in 
that  region.  That  the  people  of  this  country  are  not,  and  should  not  be,  particokily 
pleased  with  foreign  interference  in  the  affairs  of  the  Republics  of  this  continent,  bis 
become  quite  evident.  But  we  apprehend  that  the  state  of  thines  in  the  region  of 
the  river  Plate  may,  for  some  time  past,  justly  and  sternly  have  demanded  the  step- 

Sing  in  of  some  foreign  power.  A  pure  dictatorship  established  and  upheld  in  a 
Republic  by  violence  and  blood,  speedily  makes  it  anything  else  than  a  Republic,  and, 
if  disturbed  in  its  career,  presents  no  very  strong  appeal  to  our  sjrinpathy.  At  the 
same  time,  it  becomes  a  significant  question,  how  disinterested  is  this  intermeddling 
on  the  part  of  England  and  France  ?  It  has  been  affirmed  that  France  and  the  Piince 
de  Joinville  have  the  most  ambitious  designs  upon  Brazil,  and  as  much  more  of  South 
America  as  can  readily  be  brought  under  their  influence ;  and  as  regards  England,  ber 
course  of  empire  for  a  century  past  has  been  such  as  to  make  it  no  unkindness  to 
suspect  something  sinister  in  her  present  conduct  in  the  waters  of  Buenos  Ayres. 
Aside,  indeed,  from  any  views  personal  to  herself,  the  presence  of  England  on  that 
coast  may  be  intended  to  watch  toe  desinis  of  France;  but  we  confess  that  we  obe&re 
with  deep  suspicion  the  proceedings  of  both  these  civilized  powers,  whenever  they 
come  in  contact  with  half-civilized  or  savage  nations,  too  weak  to  keep 


of  their  country  by  force,  and  too  '*  uncultivated**  to  diplomatize  with  skill.  Of  the 
merits  of  the  present  difficulties  in  that  region,  we  have  been  able  to  form  as  yet  no 
settled  judgment  We  shall  take  occasion  hereafter  to  state  all  the  facts  tha^  may 
transpire.  In  the  mean  time,  the  following  communication,  from  a  most  intelligent 
person  who  has  long  resided  in  that  quarter  of  the  world,  will  throw  light  on  the 
subject.  If  the  impressions  conveyed  are  wrong,  our  pages  will  be  open  to  any  of 
our  contributors  who  can  substantially  rectify  them.  We  give  the  note  accompany- 
ing the  MS. — Eds.  Am.  Rev.] 

To  the  Editors  of  the  American  Review: 

Sirs — I  have  been  induce(ito  select  your  widely-circulated  Review  as  the  mo0t  appro- 
priate medium  for  the  publication  of  the  accompanying  article,  on  the  question  now 
agitating  on  the  shores  of  the  river  Plate. 

On  my  return,  a  few  months  since,  from  a  residence  of  many  years  in<that  part  of  the 
world,  I  was  surprised  and  pained  to  find  how  industriously /a/«tftf?i/»r««#um«  had  been 
circulated  with  regard  to  the  state  of  things  in  that  struggling  and  war-distracted  country  \ 
and  I  cannot  but  feel  desirous  that  the  truth  may  be  as  widely  disseminated. 

I  am  now  engaged  in  preparing  a  work,  the  materials  for  which  have  been  supplied 
by  my  long  residence  on  the  Rio  de  la  Plata ;  but  I  would  wish,  if  possible,  that  some^ 
thing  of  the  actual  state  of  things  should  be  known  even  before  that  work  can  be  pul^ 
lished.  Respectfully, 

S.  P.  J. 

Two  years  ago  a  spirited  little  pamphlet  the  supreme  dictator  of  the  Argentina 

made  its  appearance  in  Montevideo.    It  Confederation.    The  candor  with  whicj 

was  entitled,  **  Observations  on  the  Oc-  this  work  is  written  commends  it  in  m 

currences  in  the  river  Plate,  as  connected  especial  manner  to  those  who»  haTiDj 

with  the  Foreign  Agents,  and  the  Anglo-  resided  in  the  war-distracted  proTinc*) 

French  Intervention."    This  pamphlet,  of  the  river  Plate  during  any  part  of  tfa 

written  by  Don  Florentio  Varela,  a  man  period  of  the  domination  of  Roefts,  kno^ 

eminent  for  intelligence  and  enlightened  that  it  is  but  a  softened  picture  of  the  in 

patriotism,  is  designed  to  give  a  truthful  justice  to  which  these  feeble  and  stms 

expos^  of  the  conduct  of  tne  representa-  ^ling  Republics  have  so  long  been  sui 

tives  of  foreign  nations,  as  it  regards  the  jected. 

system  of  government  porsned  by  Rosas,  ••  A  heavy  chaige,**  fays  the  indi^iftaj 
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Vach,  **  win  erer  lie  against  the  greater  a  church,  it  has  heen  received  by  the 

put  of  those  meowho,  for  the  past  twelve  priests,  dressed  as  for  the  celebration  of 

^cifB,  htfe  represented  foreign  nations  high  mass.    It  has  been  bon^e  to  the 

It  tk  wofioees  of  the  rirer  Plate."  sound  of  the  organ  throueh  the  aisles  of 

Tvdre  years  ago  Rosas  threw  off  all  the  deserted  temples  of  God,  and,  amid 

mBiiiit,aiidafterforcin£  from  the  senate  the  waving  of  incense  and  the  chanting 

of  Baeaos  Ayres,  not  only  the  concession  of  the  multitude,  has  been  placed  upon 

of  ** atnoritnarif  ooteers,"  but  la  tuma  the  illuminated  altar,  and  the  solemn  rites 

id  fodn piblico,  (tne  entire  public  ]iow-  of  religious  worship  have  been  informally 

er.)  proceeded  to  establish  a  system  of  offered  to  it  by  an  enslaved  and  degraded 

forerBnent,*' whose  foundations  (to  use  priesthood.    The  Jesuits — and  be  it  re- 

'^  strozir  language  of  Varela)  are  igno-  membered    to    their  honor — refused  to 

rucr  ind  falsehood.'*    Corruption,  spo-  assist  in  these  impious  rites ;  and  because 

i^tun,  oQtcage,  imprisonment,  torture,  theyrefused,  were  banished  from  Buenos 

boti^-oeat,  death ! — such  have  been  the  Ayres,  and  their  property  confiscated. 

acKH  by  which  the  enormous  system  of  The  Unitarians — and  by  this  name  all 

tW  tyiiBt  Rosas  has  been  sustained,  are  designated  who  are  not  the  blind  and 

Airf  wkat  is  the  end  proposed  by  this  unquestioning  adherents  of  Rosas— have 

«ffteBi?  The  annihilation  of  every  germ  been  denied  entrance  to  the  churches, 

oJ  OKHility,  civilization  and  intellectual  have  been  repelled  from  the  communion 

iJTiiioeBient — the  determination  of  this  of  the  Lord's  table,  have  been  refused 

■oiera  Nero  to  govern  without  restraint  the  last  rites  of  their  faith,  when  treqi- 

^B  whole  of  the  fertile  region  of  La  bling  on  the  verge  of  eternity.    Their 

1^  M$  his  prototype  Francia  governed  bodies  have  been  denied  sepulture ;  their 

nPmgiiay.  extermination  has  been  preached  from 

W^iththe  most  culpable  and  anaccount-  the  pulpits  by  the  parasites  of  Rosas,  as 

^  apuhr  have  the  representatives  of  an  evangelical  virtue  and  a  Christian 

3QRi|a  naiions  witnessed  the  progress  obligation. 

oj  iba  ominous  power,  that  thus  essays  **  General  confiscations,  and  the  sale, 

ts  iattrpo0e  a  barrier  to  the  waves  tluit  at  the  lowest  price,  of  the  confiscated 

«4  oavard,  **  white  with  the  foam  of  property,  have  been  published  officially 

wniable  progress,**  and  to  thrust  a  na-  by  the  press.**    It  is  notorious  to  every 

ti%  Mating  lor  moral  andnolitical  free-  dweller  in  Buenos  Ayres  that  at  these 

Aa.  Wk  into  the  abyss  of^superstition,  sales — for  the  most  part  public  auctions — 

Muebr  tad  despotism.  no  one  dared  to  bid  ai^inst  the  creatures 

Shad  1  Biention  a  few  of  the  facts  of  Rosas,  for  whom  it  was  well  known 

vbck  bave  been  witnessed  by  the  repre-  that  this  confiscated  property  was  de- 

^omsftt  of  civilized  and  Christian  na-  signed.   Men,  who  one  day  were  scarcely 

tnii  >-4acts  which  they  cannot,  which  more  than  beggars,  have  suddenly  become 

nry  hn  not  deny — facts  which,  with  possessed  of  immense  fortunes,  while  the 

•'^^itfal  bat  resistless  eloquence,  reveal  opulent  have  been  as  suddenly  reduced 

<  naea  of  perversity  and  crime  which  to  the  extremest  want ;  and  this  not  from 

-•  acre  words  can  gloze  over  or  conceal,  fluctuations  in  business,   but  from  the 

uttiary,Bcieatific  and  humane  institu-  corruption  of  the  government  under  whose 

^s  which  had  been  established  and  auspices  these  violent  and  unjust  (rans- 

Mkby  aaiatained  previous  to  the  ad-  fers  of  property  have  been  made. 

-tdCotion  of  Roea?,  hare  long  since  During  the  frightful  massacres  of  Oc- 

="5>rt  to  receive  any  support  from  the  tober,  1840,  and  April,  1842,  the  heads 

r'*anaeat;  and    the   consequence  is,  of  well-known  citizens  have  been  paraded 

^^braier  are  annihilated,  and  the  through  the  streets  in  cart8,  accompanied 

*^  owe  a  continued  but  precarious  by  indecent  music,  and  followed  by  the 

*'-^atJt  to  prirate  charity.  cries  of  *•  Who'll  buy  peaches  ?  who'll 

it  Qe  Tcv  1S39,  and  in  the  following  buy  oranges  ?**    The  bodies  of  other  vic- 

^*«iAe  portrait  of  Ro^as,  placed  in  a  tims  have  been  exposed  naked  in  the 

car,  was  drawn  through  the  public  market  place,  the  severed  heads 

ii  Baeooa  Ayres  by  the  wives  adorned  with  blue  ribbons,  and  the  bodies 

^^hkis  oi  those  associated  with  labeled,  **  Came  con  cuero,'*  (beef  with 

^  ^  imqaitoas  government,  while  the  hide.) 

4  •  Death  to  the  savage  Unila-  One  of  the  ornaments  of  the  drawing- 

«tt  the  air.    When  this  shame-  room  of  Rosas,  which  has  been  seen 

amred  at  the  portico  of  again  and  again  by  foreigners  visiting  at 
n.                       11 
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his  hoase,  is  a  glass  case  containing  the  and  afflaeoce,  and  are  in  an  instant  le- 

iolted  ears  of  Colonel  Borda,  which  were  dnced  to  the  extr^nest  poverty. 

sent  by  Don  Manuel  Oribe  to  the  dangh-  All  written  transactions  with  tbe  gor- 

ter  of  Rosas,  Doiia  Mannela,  during  the  emroent  of  Buenos  Ayres,  of  whatever 

time  that  Oribe  commanded  the  aimy  in  nature,  must  be  executed  upon  stamped 

Tncuman.  paper,  which,  in  addition  to  the  anne  of 

Frightful  tortures  hare  heen  inflicted  the  country,  bears  the  sanguinary  motto, 

upon  those  who  have  fallen  into  the  impressed  in  crimson  characters,  "ifs- 

hands  of  this  sanguinary  tyrant,  as  pris-  eren  los  salvages  Unitario$,**  (Death  to 

oners  of  war;  and  those  who  have  sur-  the  savage  Unitarians.)    Merchants  who 

rendered  themselves  by  capitulation,  un-  boast  of  a  birth-place  in  enlightened  and 

der  the  most  solemn  guaranty  of  safety  civilized  Europe,  and  those  whose  first 

to  their  lives,  have  been  basely  and  trea-  vital  breath  was  inhaled  in  the  land  of 

cherously    assassinated.      Witness    the  Washington,  have,  without  one  word  of 

murder  of  the  unfortunate  General  Acha,  remonstrance  or  one  expression  of  dif^ 

whose  severed  head  was  nailed  in  a  con-  rust,  been   content  to   see  this  death- 

spicuous  place  near  the  city  of  Mendoza.  denouncing  motto  inscribed    on   every 

Witness  Altanniano  and  his  brave  com-  custom-house  permit,  and  erery  paper 

panions,  shot  without  mercy,  after  their  containing  any  commercial  arranmnent 

Jives  had  been  guarantied  by  capitulation,  or  business  transaction  with  this  miqm- 

Witness  the  horrible  tortures  of  Salinas,  tons  goremment 

whose  eyes  were  torn  out,  whose  arms  Not  a  single  denunciation  of  the  enor- 

were  cut  off,  whose  tongue  was  wrenched  mous  crimes  to  which  they  hare  been 

out  by  the  roots,  and  finally,  that  these  daily  witnesses  has  been  heard  from  tb< 

torments  might  be  ended  by  an  appropri-  accredited  agents  of  civilized  Europe  01 

ate  death,  his  breast  was  opened  and  his  free    North   America;    although    ihesi 

heart  torn  out    And  who  was  Salinas,  i^nts  have  seen  the  system  of  Rosas  ii 

that  such  refinement  of  barbarity  should  ui  its  deformity,  have  fully  comprehend 

have  been  reserved  for  him  ?    An  in-  ed  its  whole  tendency,  and  hare  shud! 

habitant  of  Bolivia,  distinguished  for  his  dered  at  the  thought  of  such  a  syatem  0 

high  literary  attainments.    He  was  the  government   being    by   any  poestbiliti 

Secretary  01  the  Constitutional  Congress,  established  in  their  own  country.    Tbe« 

and  editor  of  two  periodicals,  the  **  True  persons,  unmindful  of  the  responaibiliti 

Friend  of  the  Country,"  and  the  *'  Echo  which  rests  upon  their  honor,  their  publj 

of  the  Andes.**  station,  or  their  sentiments  as  men,  hav 

I  could  cite  many  more  of  these  in-  basely  kept  silence,  and  hare  shown 

stances  of  inhuman  cruelty,  but  I  weary  servile  respect  to  the  founder  and  suj 

of  enumerating  horrors,  the  remembrance  tainer  of  this  execrable  system. 

of  which  chills  my  blood.    Let  the  reve-  That  Rosas  possesses  a  subtil  diTini 

lations  which  I  rejoice  to  see  that  the  tion  of  the  weaknesses,  and  paseiori 

noble  and  fearless  0*Brien  is  making  in  and  vices  of  men,  and  that  by  means  1 

England,  prove  by  their  corroborative  these  weaknesses,  passions  or  vices  1 

testimony  that  I  am  relating  no  idle  tales  sways  them  to  his  purposes,  none  g 

of  an  overwrought  fancy.    The  voice  of  deny;  and  that  he  has  thus  obtaiocd  i 

the  companion  in  arms  of  the  brave  and  ascendancy  over  the  representatives 

illustrious  I^rd  Cochran  will  surely  be  foreign  powers  resident  in  Buenoe  Ayi 

heard  and  credited.  is  equally  certain.    Nay,  there  have  ^ 

Banishments  innumerable  have  taken  those  who  have  even  raised  their  to.i 

pbce;  and  these  have  not  been  confined  in  favor  of  the  man  and  his  system^ 

to  men,  who  might  with  some  show  of  tyranny.    On  this  point,  let  noe    qtii 

justice  be  supposed  to  be  guilty  of  polit-  again  from  Varela :   **  It  may   b«,** 

leal  offences,  but  defencelei»s  women  and  says,  '*  that  some  foieign  powers  do  1 

children  have  been  thrust  from  their  dese-  even  yet  comprehend  the  careless  or  c 

crated  houses,  and,  without  being  allowed  pable  conduct  of  their  represeDtatrre^ 

even  a  change  of  raiment,  have  been  ban-  the  provinces  of  La  Plata,  because,  b 

ished  at  a  few  hours'  warning  from  their  ing  no  other  organ  through  whick  to 

Balive  land.    There  are  now  hundreds  of  come  acquaints  with  our  countries  tl 

these  families  residing  in  Montevideo,  these  same  persons,  they  naturally  rec 4 

either  sustained  by  charity,  or  earning  a  vitiated  information  from  vitiated  mi] 

scanty  subsistence  by  such  eflbrts  as  those  Without  comprehending  what  they 

can  make  who  have  been  bred  in  ease  fortunately  hare  not  taken  the  troolkl 
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tfirff— tbe  caiMS  of  tlie  maarefay  and  death  rtceiyed  an  oroinooB  augmentation. 

dmders  which  they  hare  witnessed—  <*In  the  year  1830,  when  Kosas  was 

tkf  ban  kid  down  as  a  primary  prin-  but  rising  to  power,  and  had  not  yet 

dftthit  it  is  impossible  lo  goyem  these  derelopedf  his  system  of  extermination, 

covtrici  hot  by  an  iron  despotism,  which  the  value  of  arms  and  ammunition  im- 

iky  kfe  difnified  by  the  nam^  of  a  ported  from  England  was  one  hundred 

im^foimnmnU.   First  their  blindness,  and  fifty-eight  pounds  sterling."    In  the 

ad  t^erwiids  the   oompromiscs  into  short  period  of  five  years  this  importa- 

wlid  thej  feO,  have  nrgea  them  to  sup-  tion  had  increased  to  six  thousand  three 

port  (he  esiNre  of  the  d^pot,  and  to  gi?e  hundred  and  eighty-eight  pounds  sterling. 

fnk  to  the  honible  sjrstem  of  *  extraor*  The  horrible  significance  of  this   fact 

dJMirj  powers,'  by  procuring  for  it  the  needs  no  comment. 

mi|iithiei  of  European  governments.  I  have  said  that  the  population  of  the 

Krci  whea  the  eorrosiTe  action  of  the  Province  of  the  Rio  de  Ja  Plata  has  been 

in(»poiabJe  and  brntal  system  has  anni-  decimated  during  the  administration  of 

Ibltisd  coauaerce,  has  caused  wealth  to  Rosas.    Lest  I  should  exceed  the  limits 

^>«ffev,  tad  has  deeiouUed  the  con-  which  I  have  prescribed  to  myself  in  this 

nma^  popaiation — then,  even  then,  the  article,  I  will  simply  make  an  extract 

tMcipa^to  have  deceived  their  govern-  from  a  work  called  <*  Rosas  and  his 

■eUi  ud  their  feUow-€Ountr3rmen  with  opponents,"  published  in   Montevideo, 

te  exphaatioos  of  these  results,  when-  1843,    by   Don    Jos^    Rivera   Indarte. 

c^lheyhaTe  began  to  call  the  attention.  After  a  fearfully  significant  document, 

i^i^joniig  the  interests,  of  the  manufjEu;-  entitled  «  Tables  oT  Blood,"  in  which 

tviig  oeatres  of  Eorope."  the  names  of  the  principal  victims  of 

la  poof  of  these  assotions  of  Varela,  Rosas,  with  the  manner  and  time  of  their 

I  vnU  Mply  refer  to  a  work  written  death,  is  narrated,  he  gives  the  following 

^  ^  Woodbiiie  Fuiah,  entitled,  «  Bue-  *«  Resumen :" 


Poifloned, 

4 

Throats  cut,     . 

•     3,765 

Shot, 

.     1,393 

Assasfifiated,  . 

722 

Killed  in  battle,       . 

.  14,920 

M»  AjTctiod  the  Provinces  of  the  Rio 

dih  Pkli,*  pgbJished  in  Lpndon,  1838. 

^l^hoegh  this  aathor,  (or  many  years  the 

XFBM>t>ti?eof  the  English  government 

a  Beeaos  Ayres,  by  a  reprehensible 

«we  OB  many  points,  shows  himself 

^  be  t  partisan  of  Rosas,  yet  the  plain  Killed  in  skirmishes,  mil- 

*•«•««  of  anthsBetkal  statistics  cannot  "^ry  punishments,  &c. , 

fte  Kt  uMlc  or  Busnnderstood.  according  to  very  mod- 

Fwa  Ihe  reiactant  admissions  of  Sir  ^^^  compuUtion,       .    1,600 
^otAiae  Puisfa,  we  learn  that  during 

(^  7«V8  ol  the  didatordiip  of  Rosas,  Here  are  more  than  twentv-txJDo  thousand 

^  «poilBtions  were  nearly  ont'third  victims  to  the  sanguinary  despotism  of  a 

^  thu  daring  those  which  preceded  single  tyrant;  and, according  to  the  same 

*■  ahauwtration.      That   while    the  author,  there  are  not  less  than  thirty 

n^mmjflMtu  of  common  cotton  fabrics  MotiMmi  more,  who  have  either  been  ban- 

*u  P^Eslly  augmented,  that  of  silks  ished  by  express  order  of  the  Dictator, 

B  almost  as  strikingly  during  the  same  period,  or  have  fled  from 

;  aad    this,  too,  while  the  his  oppressive   government,  and    have 

has  been  constantly  decreas-  found  a  refuge  in  the  Republic  of  Monte- 

^C  tsd  BO  manafiactories  Kave  been  video,  in   Brazil,  in    Chili,  Peru   and 

'^■■acd.     The  greater  eonsamption  Bolivia. 

'^  Mtoat  by  a  diminished  population,  I  am  fully  aware  that  even  the  faint 

^*<^liig  ud  eloquent  proof  of  the  delineation  I  have  given  of  the  enor- 

aad   poverty  of  the  re-  mities  of  which  Rosas  has  made  the 

coasamers,  and  of  the  great  provinces  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  the 

of  Bvenos  A3rTes  under  blood-stained  theatre,  may    be    looked 

despotism  of  Rosas.  upon  as  incredible;    the  more   so,  as 

imx  I  would  mention  in  con-  the  venal  press  of  Buenos  Ayres  (which 

v<h  this.    While  the  consump-  is  well  known  to  every  dweller  in  that 

"ll  ^"e  artielea  which  reveal  the  ill-fated  city  to   be  wholly  under  the 

*™*^  ^  pfogrees  of  refined   taste  control  of  the  Dictator,)  labors  unceas- 

^  1^^  VBs    thus   decreasing,  that  ingly  to  give  a  false  coloring  to  eve- 

^  w  laaraiDe&tA  of  destruction  and  r^itbing  connected  with  the  present  state 
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of  things  in  that  part  of  South  Ame-  candid  and  enlightened  mind  to  deter- 

rica.  mine. 

And  this  false  coloring  is  heightened  When  the  Argentine  Government  de- 
by  the  representations  of  thoM  who  manded  of  the  Foreign  Powers  the  re- 
have,  for  some  years  past,  mts-repre-  cognition  of  a  strict  blockade  of  the  port 
sen  ted  the  free  and  enlightened  States  of  of  Mpntevideo,  after  a  partial  bloclcads 
North  America  in  Buenos  Ayres.  Of  of  that  port  had  been  for  more  than  a 
one,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  he  is  now  year  recognized  and  enforced,  the  naval 
employing  his  pen  in  favor  of  Rosas,  in  commanders  of  the  sauadrons  of  France 
denunciation  of  his  opponents,  and  in  and  England  refused  to  sanction  any 
inflammatory  articles  touching  the  An-  other  blockade  than  that  to  which  they 
glo-French  Intervention,  which  has  been  had  already  given  their  sanction.  Our 
solicited  by  the  independent,  yet  strug-  well-meaning  Charg^,  (fancying  the 
gling  Republic  of  the  Banda  Oriental,  while  that  be  saw  with  his  own  eyes. 
Another,  whose  diplomatic  rank  was  and  heard  with  his  own  ears,  and  that 
somewhat  higher,  finding  that  the  in-  his  conclusions  were  formed  by  the  un- 
firmities  of  age  and  the  inadequacy  of  biassed  and  uninfluenced  operations  of 
his  pay  rendered  the  cares  ot  house-  his  own  mind,)  with  a  formidable  flour- 
keeping  a  dreaded  burden,  gladly  ac-  ish  of  trumpets,  made  a  Protest  against 
cepted  the  invitation  which,  at  the  sug-  the  unwarrantable  conduct  of  France 
gestion  of  Rosas,  was  given  him  by  and  England  in  not  re-recognizing  a 
Hallett,  to  become  his  gwst ;  and  when  new  blockade  ;  and  this  he  cdled 
the  poor  old  man  wanted  a  little  recrea-  «<  trampling  upon  the  laws  of  nations, 
tion  in  the  country,  Gilbert  (as  I  see  by  and  the  rights  of  an  independent  and 
the  date  of  some  of  his  dispatches)  in-  sovereign  people.** 
vited  him  to  enjoy  the  luxuries  of  his  I  was  residing  in  Montevideo  at  the 
country-seat.  time  of  this  very  absurd  protest,  and  well 

Hallett  and  Gilbert  are  closely  con-  remember  the  deriding  laugh  that  its 
nected  with  the  official  organs  of  the  ridiculous  pretensions  excited ;  while 
monstrous  government  of  Hosas  ;*  and  those  who  truly  esteemed  the  blinded  but 
both  well  known  by  all  who  have  honest-hearted  old  man  by  whom  it  was 
lived  in  Buenos  Ayres  or  Montevideo,  made,  knew  too  well  the  source  from 
(if  they  dare  speak  the  truth,)  to  be  the  which  it  emanated  to  blame  what  they 
purchased  bond-slaves  of  the  tyrant,  regretted  so  deeply. 
Add  to  this  most  vforthy  companionship  Of  a  similar  character  to  this,  is  the 
for  the  representative  of  the  fiberty-lov-  attempt  to  regulate  the  terms  of  the 
ing  United  States,  the  fact  that,  as  the  Anglo-French  mediation,  so  long  and 
good  old  man  did  not  understand  the  ardently  solicited  by  the  struggling 
Spanish  language — and  was  too  feeble  Montevideans,  and  so  tardily  awardcS 
and  too  advanced  in  years  to  acquire  it —  by  those  Powers.  Much  time  has  been 
it  was  necessary  that  he  shoula  employ  consumed  by  these  nou  allied  me- 
an interpreter ;  and  his  interpreter  was  diators,  in  watchful  and  jealous  obser- 
Rosinf  dragoman.  vation  of  each  other's  movements,  ia 

How  clear  a  knowledge  of  the  true  this  important  question  of  <*  Shall  the 
relations  of  the  Banda  Oriental  to  Bue-  Province  of  the  Banda  Oriental  be  swal- 
nos  Ayres — ^how  just  an  appreciation  of  lowed  up  in  the  wide  domination  of  the 
the  justice  of  the  present  struggle  be-  Argentine  Confederation,  and  subjected 
tween  these  two  independent  powers  to  the  irresponsible  tyranny  of  its  Dic- 
— and  how  clear  a  conception  of  the  tator ;  or  shall  the  independent  existence 
right  of  either  to  call  in  the  aid  of  a  guarantied  by  England  to  this  Republic 
foreign  alliance  to  protect  it  from  tbe  by  the  Convention  of  1828  be  main- 
aggressions  of  the  other,  a  man  far  tained,  and  the  encroachments  of  Roeaa 
past  the  prime  and  vigor  of  manhood  resisted?** 

could  acquire,  under  the  circumstances        The  Macedonian  cry  of  the  beleaguered 

I    have    mentioned,    I    leave    to   any  Montevideans  has  at  last  been  heard,  and 


•  Tb«  "  British  Packet**  may  be  justly  ranked  with  the  "  Gaccta  Mercantil**  as  an 
^ficial  exponent  of  the  system  of  Rosas,  although  professing  to  be  an  independent 
nglieh  paper. 
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Fnooe  and  Earlaad  have  said  to  their  ments  have  been  at  yariaoce  with  the 

r^xeseotatives  that  this  unjustifiable. war  approving  silence  of  Foreign  Agents,  or 

^p.te  of  the  flimsy  pretext  which  would  their  more  culpable  defence  by  word  and 

Tftl  Its  real  ends)  shall  be  terminated,  deed,  of  the  illimitable  encroachments  of 

P'orjMy  will  they  effect  this  mediation  the  Buenos  Ayrean  Dictator." 

:*^iween  the  belligerent  parties  if  they  Tfce  province  of  the  Banda  Oriental 

m,  forcibly  if  they  must.  del  Uraguay,  or  Montevideo,  belon^;ed 

The  attempted  interference  of  our  good  in  the  time  of  the  old  Spanish  dominion 

:  Charg^,  in  regulating  the  terms  of  the  to  the  Viceroyalty  of  Buenos  Ayres,  under 

•!:^ijation,  was  met  by  Ousely  and  Def-  the  title,  and  possessing  the  immunities, 

iiii?,  by  the  dignified  and  diplomatic  of  a  Captain-Generalship.    When.how- 

r  akc — We  cannot  treat  with  our  infe-  ever,  Buenos  Ayres  raised  the  standard 

rK>:  in  diplomatic  rank ;  with  a  Miniver  of  revolt  against  the  Spanish  crown  in 

yn\ipo(erUiary  of  the  United  States,  we  the  year  1810,  Montevideo  withdrew  her- 

juid  treat  with  pleasure,  but  with  a  self  from  the  union  of  the  provinces  of 

'  V  Tfrf  d: Affaires  or  Diplomatic  Agent  it  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  and  openly  declared 

*  impossible.    And  all  the  reward  the  herself  the  rival  of  the  Provisorio  of 

:erference    received    was   the   lauda-  Buenos  Ayres.    Impatient,  however,  of 

^Ti  of  a  venal  press,  whose  praise  is  the   domination    of   the  Bonapartes  ia 

^^^ny*  Spain,  and  imbued  with  that  spirit  which 

Toe  impression  which  has  been  made  at  this  period  seemed  awake,  to  convulse 

poQ  the  minds  of  the  enlightened  citi-  and  overthrow  all  the  decayed  and  time- 

^i")  of  the  Republic  of  the  United  States,  worn  systems  of  old  feudal  Europe  and 

ty  ibe  language  of  the  acts  of  tliese  par-  of  her  colonies  in  this  newer  region, 

^  representatives,  as  well  as  tneir  Montevideo  joined  in  the  thrilling  cry  of 

'  'it,  is  plainly  perceivable  in  the  wholly  «*  Liberty  or  Death." 

f-^rent  view  taken  of  the  afiairs  of  the  A  series  of  disastrous  and  desolating 

<^T  Plate  by  those  who  have  resided  wars  ensued,  which,  but  for  the  extraor- 

ri?,  tod  have  calmly  investigated  and  dinary  natural  advantages  and  resources 

•  xolarly  observed  the  causes  of  the  of  this  beautiful  province,  must  have 

^  irchy  and  confusion  which  prevails  in  destroyed  it  wholly. 

-e  war-con voleed  provinces,  and  those  Brazil  be^n  to  look  with  jealousy 

"':r>  fono  their  opinions  solely  from  the  upon  the  mightv  and  independent  con- 

"  '1^  oolnmns  of  the  British  Packet,  and  federation  consolidating  itself  upon  her 

Gaceta  Metcantil,*  or  from  the  inter*  very  borders,  and  to  prevent  its  extent 

i  or  iphorant  misrepresentations  of  beyond  the  northern  shore  of  the  river 

'^  Foreign   Representatives,   whom  Plate,  sent  an  army  in  1817  into  the  Banda 

^s  protectingly  styles  "  kis  Guachos.*'  Oriental,  of  such  force  as  to  reduce  the 

WeU  and    truly   Ba3rs   the  eloquent  province   to   her.  power.    Montevideo 

'hof,  from  whom  I  have  quoted  in  the  now  became  incorporated  with  Brazil 

^er  part  of  this  article :  "  It  is  a  most  under  the  name  of  the  Cisplatine  Pro- 

:rf  troth,  one  that  is  felt  most  palpably  vince. 

'  ^  tboee  who  have  spoken  of  the  Buenos  Ayres  was  determined  in  the 

nmties  of  Rosas'  S3rstem  of  le^ized  mean  time  that  the  most  precious  jewel  of 

^  beyond  the  theatre  where  its  hor-  the  vice-regal  crown  should  not  be  thus 

^  are  enacted,  that  solemn  and  impar-  wrenched  away,  but  that  it  should  re- 

^  tmks  are  taken  for  the  lying  expres-  main  to  sparkle  brightest  in  the  cascanet 

^4  of  party  hatred,  and  that  the  cries  of  the   confederated   Republic.    Deter- 

:k  tyrant's  victims,  and  the  appeals  mined  to  repossess  herself  of  Montevideo, 

jxh  tbey  have  naade  to  civilized  and  Buenos  Ayres  engaged  in  a  war  for  this 

Ji^mn  powers,  have  beeen  viewed  as  purpose  with  Brazil.     This  continued 

'  oktiotts  efibrts  of  a  revolutionary  with  various  successes  until  the  year  1828, 

^"'<^  to  call  in  foreign  aid,  in  order  to  when  England,  finding  that  the  market  for 

^•a  authorized  and  legitimate  gov-  her  fabrics  was  seriously  affected  by  a 

'    And  this  because  such  state-  war,  which  seemed  interminable,  offered 


^    J^rijiU  the  notices  that  appear  in  our  public  papers,  of  "  Affairs  on  the  river 
'JV**  «^tr»cted  from  these  two  papers,  published  in  Buenos  Ayres.    Let  any  one 
^^tn  lired  in  Buenof  Ayres  say  wnat  is  the  character  of  theae  publications  for 
■■"J. 
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her  services  as  mediator   between  the  acts,  howeyer,  excited  so  much  odium 

belli^reot  Powers  of  Brazil  and  the  Ar-  that  the  country  was  brought  to  the  ere 

gentine  Confederation.  of  a  revolution ;  and  Oribe  found   thai 

The  friendly  office  was  accepted,  and  the  only  course  left  for  him,  was  to  resign 

the  object  of  contention  withdrawn  from  the  Presidency — an  alternative  permitted 

both  parties,  by  Montevideo  being  Me-  by  the    Constitution  of   the  KepubJic 

clared  independent  by  common  consent.  On  the  23d  of  October,  1838,  he  addressed 

on  the  27th  of  August,  1828.  And  on  the  a  note  to  the  General  Assembly, /ormoZ/y 

10th  of  September,  1829,  a  Constitution  renouncing  the  dignity  of  President.  The 

was  proclaimed,  framed  upon  the  same  ground  which  he  assigned  for  this  act 

principles  as  that  of  the  United  States  of  was,  "  his  conviction  that  his  remaining 

North  America,  with  this  exception,  that  in  power  was  the  only  obstacle  in  the 

the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  pro-  way  of  restoring  to  the  Republic  the 

vides  for  the  government  of  distinct  por-  tranquillity  it  so  much    needed.**     He 

tions  of  territory,  independent  as  it  re-  added  that  he  acted  thus,  because  it  was 

gards  their  local  regulations,  under  one  demanded  by  **  the  peace  of  the  country, 

g;eneral  government,  while  the  Constitu-  and  from  the  consideration  that  the  giving 

tion  of  Montevideo  applies  the  principles  up  of  personal  interests  is  a  sacrifice  due 

of  Republican  government  simply  to  one  to  the  public  good.**    The  resignation  of 

independent  and  sovereign  state.    It  is  Oribe  was  accepted  by  the  General  As- 

calic^i  the  '*  Constitution  de  la  RepMica  sembly ;  and  he  left  the  province  and 

Oriental  del  Vraguay*'  or  the  Republic  went  to  fiuenos  kyrw,  leaving  his  fami- 

]yin|;  east  of  the  river  Uraguay.  iiy  unmolested  residents  of  Montevideo. 

Although  Buenos  Ay  res  consented  to.  An  election  was  held,  and  Don  Fruc- 

and  formally  recognized,  the  independence  tuoso  Rivera  was  called  to  fill  the  office 

of  the  Banda  Oriental  in  1828,  yet  she  of  President. 

has  ever  viewed  this  independence  jea-  Rosas  received  Oribe  with  open  arms, 
lously,  and  because  that  Montevideo  Every  honor  was  paid  to  the  man  who 
formed  part  of  the  Buenos  Ayrean  Vice-  he  at  onc^  saw  would  be  a  fit  instrument 
royalty,  has  always  determined  (her  late  for  carrying  into  efi*ect  his  designs  upon 
protestations  to  the  contrary,  notwith-  the  independence  of  the  Banda  Oriental, 
standing)  that  Montevideo  should  also  With  his  accustomed  astuteness,  how- 
form  part  of  the  Argentine  Confedera-  ever,  he  did  not  suffer  this  design  at  onca 
tion.  to  be  apparent ;  but  conferrinfl^  upon  Oribe 

Belligerent  demonstrations  that  the  the  title  of  Brigadier-General,  gave  him 
steady  purpose  of  Buenos  Ayres  has  the  command  of  that  portion  of  his  army 
never  wavered  on  this  subject,  have  been  which  was  kept  actively  employed  to 
made  from  time  to  time.  Political  agita-  preserve  the  interior  provinces /(ufA/u/ to 
tions  have  been  fomented,  and  disaffected  the  Confederation  ;  or  rather — for  the 
persons  from  Montevideo  have  always  subject  is  too  grave  for  irony — to  main- 
found  a  ready  asylum  and  refuge  in  Bue-  tain  the  power  of  the  despot  by  keeping 
nos  Ayres.  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  these  inte- 
The  watch -word  which  forms  the  rior  provinces  benumbed  and  stupefied  hj 
motto  of  the  Government  paper — *•  Vive  terror. 

la  Federacion  mueran  los  Salvages  Uni'  The  acts  of  Oribe  in  Cordova,  Cats* 
tarios  ** — and  which,  since  the  adminis-  maran,  Tucuman  and  Entre  Rios,  show 
tration  of  Rosas,  has  greeted  the  eye  him  to  have  b€«n  a  follower  worthy  of 
in  every  possible  form,  and  the  ear  such  a  master  as  Rosas,  and  of  such  com- 
upon  every  possible  occasion,  speaks  panions  in  arms  as  Mariano  Maya,  Juan 
unmistakeably  the  views  of  Buenos  Balboa,  and  Friar  Felix  Aldao. 
Ayres.  Its  literal  signification  is,  long  I  have  already  said  that  Rosas  fully 
life  to  those  who  would  unite  aU  the  nro-  understood  how  to  govern  men  by  their 
yinces  of  the  river  Plate  into  one  Con-  views,  their  weaknesses,  or  their  pas- 
federation,  and  death  to  those  who  would  sions.  This  astuteness  was  singularly 
wish  one  to  remain  an  independent  unit  displayed  in  his  awarding,  with  the  roost 

The  Constitution  of  the  Banda  Orien-  scrupulous  deference,  the  title  of  <*  Legal 
tal  provides  for  the  election  of  a  Presi-  President  of  the  Republic  of  the  Ban- 
dent  aod  other  officers  once  in  four  years;  da  Oriental,**  to  Don  Manuel  Oribe. 
and  in  accordance  with  this  provision.  This  title  was  assumed  upon  the  ground 
I>on  Manuel  Oribe  was  elected  President  that  the  constitutional  term  of  the  office 
in  1836.  His  ill-advised  and  unsupported  is  in  the  Banda  Oriental,  as  with  us,  four 
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veai!( ;  and  that  more  than  a  year  of  that  invading  army.     It  is  this  that  has  in- 

'  r:a  was  wanting  at  the  time  of  his  re-  duced  them  to  send  a  special  envoy*  to 

K  .nation.   Bat  the  Dictator,  as  will  soon  the  Courts  of  France  and  England,  pray- 

Se  ^een.  bad  his  own  ends  to  serve  in  all  ing  for  aid  against  the  encroachments  of 

:*  5how  of  **  justice  to  the  victim  of  a  Rosas.     To    England,    especially,     as 

flit  on."  in   a   measure   the  author  of  her  in- 

in  1840,  the  design  of  invading  the  dependent    existence,   has    Montevideo 

F via  Oriental  with  an  Argentine  army,  looked    confidently  for   the    assistance 

i  wh.ch  Oribe  was  made  by  Rosas  Com-  she    needed    in   her  fearful    extremity. 

^der-in-chief,  was  arranjred  in  Buenos  Tardily    has  that    aid    been    awarded; 

Aues.    The  pretext  of  this  invasion  and,  alas  for  vaunted  British  honor  and 

i-i>  to  recover  the  legal  rights,  as  Pre-  British  philanthropy,  the  despairing  cry 

•  L?nt  of  the  Republic,  of  the  man  who,  would  have  been  all  unheeded,  had  not 

r  1838,  had    voluntarily  resigned    it.  Paraguay  beckoned  too  invitingly  in  the 

'  After  the  solemn    declaration   made,  distance,  and  had  not  the  failure  to  renew 

•Jiat  act  of  his  resignation — upon  his  the  treaty  with  Brazil,  which  expired  in 

or  and  under  his  signature — Oribe  1844,  made  it  essential  to  seek  a  way  by 

Hands,  with  arms  in  his  hands,  the  which  her  fabrics  could   be  introduced 

^er  he  bad  renounced.    And  so  far  into  Brazil,  without  the  impediments  of- 

m  thinking  that  this  is  "  an  obstacle  in  fered  by  the  custom-house-guarded  cities 

'  uxy  of  the  tranquillity  which  the  Re-  of  the  Atlantic  coast 

K  nflstis,'*  so  fer  from  "  giving  up  the  Let  the  motive  be  what  it  may,  the  fact 

/"^^no/tn/fresf^  of  his  ambition,  as  "a  remains  the  same:    that    England   and 

^tirt  tothe  general  goody"  leajdssihTe'ign  France  have  decidedly  resolved  to  aid 

nsx  into  his  native  country,  devastates  oppressed  and  strugglmg  Montevideo  in 

r  tield?,  destroys  her  towns,  ruins  her  resisting  the  encroachments  of  the  despo- 

"nnerce— in  short,  brings  upon  her  the  tism  of  Rosas,  and  in  preserving  invio- 

a  med  horrors  of  a  civd  as  well  as  a  lable  their  independent  existence. 

:mw&r.  The  hireling  writers  of  the   Dictator 

Taat  Oribe   has  his  partizans  in  the  have,  hithei  to,  sedulously  striven  to  im- 

^ia  Oriental,  and  that  the  blanquilla  press  upon  the  world   that   the  Banda 

-^  (as  those  partizans  are  termed)  Oriental  was  an   integral   part   of  the 

lie  many  of  the  most  intelligent  and  Argentine  Confederation,  and  that  the 

^iiihy  of  the  inhabitants,  does  not  for  war  of  self-defence,    into    which    she 

'  nomeot  admit  of  a  doubt ;  and  that,  has  been  forced,  was  one  of  rebellion 

-i  be  retamed  to   his  native  country  against  the  remaining  United  Powers. 

^companied  by  the  emissaries  of  Ro-  Now,  the    tone  is  changed,  and  none 

^  iod  unsustained  by  an  Argentine  can  clamor  so  loudly  of  the  entire  inde- 

'^T,  some  compromise  would  have  been  pendence  of  the  invaded  province,  while 

'^"■^t  and  he  might  even  now  have  the  sole  motive  of  the  presence  of  the 

'  1  quietly  reelected  to  the  station  he  Argentine  army  is  declared  to  he,  to  pro- 

"'vBOonced,  is  perhaps  no  less  true.  tect  the  oppressed  inhabitants  from  the 

it  23  the  terror  inspired  by  the  thought  machinations    of  designing    foreigners, 

he  domination  of  Rosas — it  is  the  and  the  exactions  of  the  usurping  River- 

'^  to  which  no  one  can  blind  them-  istas!    The  falsehood  and  absurdity  of 

^«s,  that  Oribe  is  tiie  willing  tool  of  these  pretensions  have  been  demonstra- 

^aj-^itisawelUfounded  fear  of  having  ted.    1  could  have  wished  that  an  abler 

•"  inestimable  privilege  of  an  independ-  pen  than  mine  might  have  added  the  lofty 

'  exifteoce  wrench^  from  them,  that  power  of  eloquence  to  the  simple  form  of 

-*  umpired  the  Monte videans  to  their  Truth, 

^<«  ad  determined  resistance  of  the  ^ew  York,  Dec.  12,  1845. 


*  ^  Florentio  Varela,  who  departed  upon  this  mission  in  1843,  and  was  absent  nearly 
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THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  VESTIGES  OF  THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF 

CREATION. 

[The  incompatibility  of  the  doctrines  inferable  from  the  Vestiges  of  the  Natural 
Hbtory  of  Creation  with  truths  held  as  established  on  higher  authority  than  human 
knowledge,  together  with  the  great  popularity  of  that  work,  gives  to  the  question  dis- 
cussed in  the  following  article  an  importance  greater  than  at  first  sight  appears.  Per- 
sons  carried  away  by  the  plausibility,  earnestness  and  apparent  research  of  the  book, 
may,  as  long  as  the  authorship  remains  unknown,  attribute  it  to  higher  scientific  au- 
thority than  it  deserves.  The  whole  superstructure  of  the  theory  of  the  author  rests  so 
entirely  upon  the  abstrusities  of  science,  that  all  but  a  few  are  precluded  from  the 
possibility  of  settling  the  question  in  their  own  minds  except  by  authority.  A  sufficient 
reason  will  at  once  t>e  seen  for  our  admitting  the  article  on  these  grounds,  especially  as 
it  makes  out  so  exceedingly  plausible  a  case.  The  eminent  author  to  whom  the  writer 
attributes  the  book  can  of  course  receive  no  injury  from  them  if  the  conjectures  are  mis- 
placed, as  he  necessarily  ran  such  a  risk  in  common  with  all  writers  who  have  treated 
kindred  things.  Before  letting  the  article  speak  for  itself,  we  may  note  one  circumstance 
overlooked  by  the  writer,  somewhat  confirmatory  of  his  position — that  Mr.  Taylor  pub- 
lished, as  our  readers  will  remember,  several  of  his  works  anonymously,  finally,  we 
believe,  avowing  himself  the  author  on  applying  for  a  professor's  chair  in  one  of  the 
Scottish  colleges.  We  would  request  our  readers  to  note,  in  particular,  the  similarity 
in  the  atrueture  of  style  in  the  passages  taken  from  *<  The  Vestiges"  and  Isaac  Taylor's 
books,  especially  **  The  Physical  Theory  of  Another  Life."  Many  strong  evidences,  to 
ovr  mind,  are  made  out,  and  we  think  we  subserve  the  cause  of  truth  by  publishing  the 
article;  since,  by  discovering  the  author,  we  may  be  able  to  settle  his  competency  to 
treat  of  so  great  a  subject  as  that  on  which  the  author  of  <*  Vestiges  "  has  put  forth  so 
many  startling  lucubrations.  If  the  article  given  by  us  wrongly  refers  that  book  to  Mr. 
Taylor,  the  blame  in  the  case  must  rest  with  the  writer  who  puts  forth  such  a  work 
without  the  responsibilities  that  attach  to  paternity.  In  any  event,  Mr.  Taylor  will 
have  no  right  to  complain,  since,  as  we  have  remarked,  he  has  published  all  his  own 
books  anonymously. — Ed.  Am.  Rxv.] 

At  first  sight,  there  would  seem  to  be  surely,  if  the  author,  on  the  one  band, 

no  obvious  reason  why  an  author  should  modestly  declines  the  laurel  with  which 

not  be  at  liberty  to  send  forth  his  work  they  would  encircle  his  brows,  he  should 

into  the  world,  either  with  his  name  be  permitted,  on  the  other,  to  endure  in 

■tamped  upon  the  title-page,  or  without  it ;  secret  the  tortures  of  wounded  self-love, 

and  if  he  adopt  the  latter  procedure,  why  without  the  additional  and  superfluous 

he  should  not  be  left  unmolested  to  pre-  agony  of  exposure  to  the  gaze  of  the 

serve  bis  incognito,  as  he  may,  in  the  unpitying  multitude.    The  case  falls,  ap- 

obscurity  in  which  he  chooses  to  shroud  parently,  under  the  established  laws  of 

himself.   Who  besides  the  authoK,  it  may  polished    life  ;    which    guard  what    is 

be  asked,  can  possibly  have  an  interest  purely  personal,  and  intended  to  be  pri- 

in  the  matter?    He  toiled  with  his  own  vate,  from  intrusion.    To  pry  into  the 

strength  in  the  composition  of  the  work ;  afi^rs  of  an  author  seems  to  be  as  great 

he  wrote  with  his  own  pen  on  his  own  a  breach  of  good  manners  as  to  pry  into 

paper  at  his  own  desk  ;  his  publisher  the  a&irs  otany  other  man. 
assumed  the  responsibility  of  its  issue        Such  is  the  first  impression ;  and  such, 

from  the  press.    When  published,  not  we  confess,  was  our  own  impression, 

even  a  constructive  obligation  exists  to  until  reflection,  aided  by  a  few  detached 

buy  it ;  or  if  bought,  to  read  it.    Should  leaves  from  the  book  of  human  nature, 

it  be  a  work  of  merit,  and  the  author  convinced  us  that,  like  roost  first  impres- 

choose  to  deny  himself  the  reputation  sions,  it  is  not,  in  every  particular,  cor- 

which  would  follow  the  announcement  rect.     It  assumes  a  controvertible  pre- 

of  his  name,  who  can  justly  complain  ?  mise :  that  the  publication  of  a  book  is 

Should  it  be  worthless,  and  the  umpires  simply  an  action ;  whereas,  it  is  a  tran*- 

of  literature  choose  to  condemn  it,  what  action,  having  two  parties— of  whom  the 

more  can  they  ask  ?    Who  hinders  them  author  is  one,  and  the  public  the  other, 

from  proceeding  to  the  utmost  limits  of  These  parties  have  corresponding  rights ; 

unsparing  denunciation?  No  one.  Then,  and  whatever  relates  to  the  transaction 
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L<!cooiDOQ  property.  Among  these  rights,  of  this,  whh  a  bare  condemnation  of  his 

the  least  qoestionabJe  is  that  of  the  pub-  work,  is  not  enough  :  this  is  to  imprison 

iic  to  know  with  whom  it  deals :  a  part  the   crime,  and  leave  the   criminal  at 

of  this  common  property  is  the  author's  large.    For  every  great  moral  outrage  of 

name.   A  covenant  between  a  person  this  kind,  we  must  have  an  accountable 

and  a  thing,  a  reality  and  a  shadow,  is  agent  to  bear  its  reproach ;  and  though 

an  absordity.    Any  reserve  on  this  head,  we  would  never  inflict  physical  pains 

}« therefore,  and  necessarily  must  be,  by  and  penalties  on  an  author  as  on  other 

indolf^Dce.    An  anonymous  author,  if  morsd  delinquents,  we  would  yet  identify 

h^  work  have  no  value,  may  be  permit-  and  expose  him  to  <*  the  slow,  unmoving 

't^  to  remain  unknown,  and  his  work  linger  of  scorn,"  as  a  solemn  admonition 

to  doat,  unmolested,  down  the  stream  of  to  similar  offenders.     Thus  would  we 

oSiivion.    The  public  has  no  interest  in  have  treated  the  author  of  the  celebrated 

tte  discovery  of  the  one,  nor  in  the  pre-  Newburgh  letters ;   thus  the  far-£amed 

^rration  of  the  other.    lif  it  have  value,  Junius ;  and  thus  all  who,  lying  in  am- 

if  manifestly  the  prod  act  of  a  great  soul,  bush  behind  anonymous  publication,  dis- 

lof  every  clear  thought,  aptly  and  nobly  charged  their  envenomed  shafts  to  the 

expressed,  by  which  men  are  made  more  centre  of  the  unwary  throng  passing  that 

wise ;  for  every  pleasing  invasion  of  the  way. 

Heart,  to  kindle  emotion,  and  to  cherish  Again :  no  trivial  share  of  the  reputa- 

tbe  gentle  and    tender  afiections  into  tion  and  influence  acquired  by  anony- 

warmth,  and  throbbing  life,  and  health,  mous  authors  proceeds  from  the  very 

a'ui  bloom,  and  growSi,  by  which  men  circumstance  of  their  being  anonymous. 

are  made  more  nappy,  the  public  will  Strip  them  of  this   character,  identify 

render  its  spoken  and  unspeakable  grati-  them,  and  if  **  their  occupation  is  not 

tijde :  and  none  the  less  because  the  au-  gone,'*  like  that  of  another  celebrated 

tbor  cbo«e  to  make  them  wiser  and  hap-  personage,  it  is,  at  least,  comparatively 

f^er  by  stealth.    This  shall  n6t  abate  its  harmless.    The  unseen  power  which  the 

lire aod  veneration  one  jot   The  anony-  imagination,  prone  to  hyperbole,  dilates 

HKMischaracter,  in  such  acase,is  nofail-  into  vastness  and  invests  in  gloom,  is 

li^;  or  if  so  accounted,  in  a  benefactor  shorn  of   its   terrible  fascination,  and 

it  may  be  tolerated.  "drops  plumb  down"  to  insignificance 

Not  so,  however,  when  the  anony-  and  contempt.    All  doubtless  remember 

3Kms  author  would  shake  that  little  faith  the  eflect  produced  by  the  letters  of  Ju- 

ui  man,  in  nature,  God,  which  is  yet  ex-  nius  when  they  appeared ;  how,  from  the 

|aot  on  earth ;  and  which,  though  it  be  king  on  his  throne,  through  every  grada- 

'Qt  •*asa  grain  of  mustard  seed,"  is  a  tion  of  **  lords  and  commons,"  to  the  b^- 

pioxns  inheritance  of  humanity ;  and  ^rly  scavenger  in  the  streets  of  the  Brit- 

tkxz^  •«  the  least  of  all  seeds,"  may,  ish  metropolis,  men  stood  aghast  at  the 

Qoder  a  genial  sun  and  friendly  nurture,  portent.    But  think  you,  reader,  they 

ernw  into  the  greatest  of  all  shrubs,  and  would  have  thus  stood  long,  had  the 

^Mn  in  the  branches  thereof  the  beauti-  name,  station  and  influence  of  their  au- 

f^birdft  of  heaven:  still  less,  if  he  would  thor  been  known.'     Why,  not  Burke 

c^>iTQ|K  that  purity  of  thought  and  feeling,  himself,  with  his  acknowledged  mental 

^  which  wells  up,  as  from  a  fountain,  affluence,  backed  by  the  entire  political 

t^  little  sweetness  that  mingles  with  the  force  of  his  Whig  associates,  could  have 

^9^  bitterness  of  life.     The  dormant  kept  up  the  illusion  a  single  hour ;  much 

^Atoi  the  public  now  revives ;  and  we  less  the  understrapper  of  an  understrapper 

Barjostly  avail  ourselves  of  the  mystic  in  some  one  of  various  departments  of 

!***«r?,  which  lie  hidden  in  the  folds  of  the  government,  bv  whom  it  will,  in  all 

1  seudi- warrant,  for  his  discovery.     It  probability,  be  at  length  ascertained  they 

^  be  the  author's  wish  to  remain  un-  were  written.     The  mystery  in  which 

**own.  to  nestle  in  the  dark,  but  it  is  they  were  involved  and  veiled  imparted 

^n  to  draw  him  forth  and  hold  him  up  at  least  half  their  elegance  of  diction,  and 

^■<»al  reprobation ;  and  we  will  do  nearly  all  their  power  of  intimidation. 

'*.  •oreover,  with  as  little  compunc-  Once  more  :  it  is  an  obvious  result  of 

^  •  we  would  ferret  out  and  expose  the   anonymous   publication  of   works 

^^  loctamal  thief,  or  a  cowardly  mid-  which  ofiend  the  moral  sense  of  mankind, 

l^iaassin.    When  able  to  point  out  to  bring  in  question  the  character  of 

***ftand  say,  •«  That's  he,"  we  shall  every  respectable  author  in  the  republic 

^  *MM ;  not  before.    To  stop  short  of  letters,  who  may  be  thought  capable 
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of  wnting  it    As  soon  as  a  work  of  this  its  extraordinary  drcolation,  the  com* 
kind  appears,  inaaiiy  after  its  author  is  roendation  bestowed  on  it  in  certain  hi^h 
afoot ;  and  tbea  begins  a  series  of  impu-  quarters,  thoogfa  properly  denounced  in 
tations  which  can  terminate  only  when  others,  and,  of  consequence,  the  wideijr- 
the   real    authorship    shall    have    been  spread    and  deleterious  influence  it    is 
aTOwed.    To  what  annoyance  are  hon-  fitted  to  exert,  give  it  an  importance  both 
est  men  in  this  way  subjected!    The  in  a  religious  and  scientific  point  of  view, 
work  is,  in  the  first  place,  ascribed  to  A.  exceeded  by  that  of  no  other  which  has 
When  A,  after  the  lapse,  it  may  be,  of  recently  issued  from  the  press.    So  far 
weeks,  perhaps  months,  learns  to  what  as  its  influence  could  be  counteracted  by 
**  bad  eminence**  he  has  been  raised,  he  an  exposure  of  its  numerous  fallacies  in 
must  come  before  the  public,  through  reasoning  and  misstatements  of  facts,  it 
the  medium  of  the  press,  with  a  disclaim-  has  been  already  done  in  this  and  other 
er.    It  is  then,  in  the  second  place,  as-  reriews  both  in  America  and  Europe, 
cribed  to  B ;  and  B  must  do  tne  same :  If  to  the  results  of  these  useifnl  labors  we 
then  to  C,  and  so  round  the  whole  circle  add  a  knowledge  of  the  author,  and  thus 
of  eminent  writers.    Nor  is  this  all.    It  deprive  it  of  its  factitious  character,  and 
not  nnfreqnently  happens  that  the  real  of  his  utter  incompetence  for  the  work 
author    remains   unknown ;    in  which  which  he  undertook  to  perform,  when 
case  A,  B  and  C,  notwithstandiii^  their  he  began  writing  the  Vestiges  of  the 
explicit  disavowals  of  any  participation  Natural  History  of  Creation,  and  thus 
whatever  in  the  production  of  the  work,  reduce  him  to  a  level  with  the  common 
continue  under  the  opprobrium  of  having  herd  of   superficial  pretenders,  nothing 
written  it  with  their  contemporaries  and  would  seem  to  be  wanting  to  render  the 
posterity :  not  merely  sufi*enng  the  con*  system  of  sanatory  measures  complete, 
sequences  of  an  unrighteous  imputation.        To  begin,  then,  the  writer  of  this  work, 
the  condemnation  of  a  crime  they  never  we  regret,  though  we  cannot  hesitate  to 
committed  nor  dreamed  of  committing,  say,  in  view  of  the  evidence  we  are  able 
but  being  branded  as  liars  for  denying  it  to  adduce,  is  Isaac  Taylor,  the  author  of 
Lee,  Burke,  Lord  Sackville  and  8ir  Philip  the  Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm,  Sat- 
Francis,  are  to  this  day  bearing,  in  dif-  urdav  Evening,  Spiritual  Despoti^im,  and 
ftrent  degrees,  the  reproach  of  the  un-  the  Physical  Theory  of  a  Future  Life, 
known  Junius,  already  adverted  to ;  and  With  every  allowance  for  liability  to 
greater  reproach  than  to  be  deemed,  how-  mistake,  we  think  we  cannot  err  in  hold- 
ever  slightly,  the  author  of  productions  ing  Mr.  Taylor  responsible  for  its  exist- 
so  rife  with  calumny,  so  steeped  in  ma-  ence.   If  the  difficulties  of  the  supposition 
lignity,  so  barbarously  abusive,  we  can  are  great,  and  we  confess  they  are ;  if 
scarcely  conceive.  it  appear  incredible,  and  we  confess  it 

In  view  of  these  and  other  considera-  does,  that  a  man  who  had  written  so 
tions,  unnecessary  to  adduce,  it  is  our  many  works  of,  apparently,  a  very  dif- 
deliberate  opinion,  that  the  authorship  of  ferent  tenor  from  that  of  the  Vestiges — 
an  anonymous  work  of  injurious  ten-  works  which  would  be  creditable  to  the 
dency  not  only  may  be  inquired  after,  abilities  and  acquirements  of  any  theolo- 
but  ought  to  be.  Inquiry  should  be  gian  in  England  or  the  United  States, 
pushed  in  every  conceivable  direction,  which  have  gained  for  their  author  an 
and  with  untiring  diligence.  No  place  enviable  reputation  in  both  countries — 
of  concealment  Miould  escape  its  scru-  should  be  capable  of  writing  a  work  con- 
tiny  ;  nor  should  it  rest  until  the  author,  taining  a  flagrant,  bold,  unblushing  as- 
howeyer  fertile  in  expedients  to  avert  sertion  of  assumed  facts,  and  a  train  of 
detection,  shall  stand  confessed — in  cool  and  deliberate  reasoning  from  those 
ninety -nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  the  facts,  which  subvert,  if  admitted,  the 
only  argument  necessary  for  his  complete  very  foundations  of  Christianity:  we 
discomfiture ;  for  with  the  appearance  of  have  only  to  say  that  the  proofs  which 
the  author  in  propria  per$onat  the  light  attest  his  band  in  the  composition  of  it, 
of  his  influence  as  a  writer  grows  dim  are  as  nearly  decisive  as  we  could  expect 
and  soon  goes  out  them  to  be,  considering  the  nature  of  the 

We  shall  not  apologize,  then,  for  the  case.  Besides,  if  we  look  into  the  matter 
following,  perhaps  feeble,  attempt  to  somewhat  more  closely,  we  shall,  per* 
identify  the  author  of  the  Vestiges  of  haps,  find  reasons  for  modifying  our 
the  Natural  History  ot  Creation  ;  a  belief  in  the  incompatibility  of  the  sen- 
work,  the  manifest  tendency  of  which,  timents  of  the  Vestiges  with  those  o£ 
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prerioiM  acknowledged  works  of  Mr.  believing,  as  he  does,  in  their  subserv- 

Tayior ;  and  these  perhaps,  also,  the  very  iency  to  the  best  interests  ot  mankind — 

rroQods  on  which  the  supposition  of  his  is  it  conceivable  that  he  would  hesitate 

oeing  the  author  of  the  former  is  deemed  to  incur  any  of  the  common  hazards  in- 

iicredible,  may  a£brd  corroborative  evi-  cident  to  an  avowal  of  his  name  ?   Think 

f^eoce  of  its  truth.    It  can  be  shown  that  of  Paul,  for  such  a  reason,  publishing 

ai  least  one  of  Mr.  Taylor's  acknowledg-  anonymously  the  gospel  of  the  Son  of 

ed  works,  published  several  years  ago,  God,  and  you  have  a  fair  illustration  of 

'ufficjently  resembles  the  Vestiges  to  be  the  absurdity  of  regarding  this  man's  fear 

rt^ard&i  as  its  twin-brother;  for  of  the  reception,  absolutely  considered, 

•'  An  apple  cleft  in  two,  is  not  more  twin  ,^7**^  which  his  doctrines  might  meet,  as 

Than  th»e  two  creatures."  ^'?®  controlling  motive  which    induced 

him  to  suppress  his  name ;  and  when  we 

The  tendency  of  the  work  referred  to  reflect  that  he  plants  himself  on  the  im- 

was,  at  the  time,  not  understood ;  it  is  movable    foundations    of   science,    and 

~>ot  jet  understood.     Men  were  blinded  hence  has  no  imaginable  reason  to  fear, 

:>y  the  nature  of  the  subject ;  by  the  flat-  since  he  lives — not  in  the  age  of  Galileo, 

ifHQ^  prospects  it   opened   to   human  when  to  announce  that  Jupiter  has  his 

l^ope;  by  its  soothing  appliances  to  hu-  satellites,  was  a  crime — but  in  an  age 

3m)  pride.    Hence,  instead  of  being  to  when  scientific  facts  are  verified  as  soon 

boB  a  ground  of  disparagement,  it  mate-  as  they  are  announced,  and  universally 

i^ty increased  and  extended  a  reputa-  admitted  as  soon  as  they  are  verified; 

LoQ  ^ready    great.     This   reputation,  this  absurdity  will  appear  even  still  more 

coubtless,  is  dear  to  Mr.  Taylor ;  and  he  glaring.    No,  it  was  no  such  fear,  but 

7as  by  £ur  too  shrewd  not  to  perceive  there  was  a  fear,  nevertheless ;  and  how 

'^^,  if  he  published,  supposing  him  to  simple  is  the  solution  of  all  this  reluc- 

i^re  published,  the  Vestiges  under  his  tance  to  publish  under  his  own  signature, 

-seal  and  sign  manual,^  though  in  it  if  we  view  the  author  as  giving  utter- 

:  ilowin^  the  same  line  of  thought,  bear-  ance,  in  this  book,  to  sentiments  subver* 

^•e  00  toe  same  general  conclusion,  it  sive,  or  thought  to  be  subversive,  of  a 

^ottid  be  brought  in  jeopardy — there  be-  whole  life  of  previous  teaching ;  as  re- 

ne  nothing  in  the  subject  of  this  work  versing  the  case  of  the  Apostle  but  just 

or  in  his  treatment,  (but  the  reverse,)  to  now  named — and  instead  of  preaching 

conceal  from  men  its  obvious  tendency  the  faith  he  once  destroyed— destroying, 

ta  oTeithrow  the  Christian  system.     We  or  thought  to  be  destroying,  the  faitn 

b^re  thus  a  reason  for  its  anonvmous  which  he  once  preached.    With  Cassio, 

K^blication.    The  reluctance  of  the  au-  he  knows  the  value  of  a  reputation ;  but, 

^or  to  be  known  is  satisfactorily  ex-  more  provident  than  Cassio,  he  resolved 

^i^oed ;  a  reluctance  otherwise,  we  con-  to  retain  it.    In  fine,  all  the  circumstances 

eiTe,  wholly  inexplicable.    That  he  was  of   the  anonymous  publication  of   the 

^rat4  to  incur  the  responsibility  of  the  Vestiges  of  the  Natural  History  of  Crea- 

^Hmnotion  his  work  might  cause  in  the  tion  which  we  are  able  to  divine,  are 

^  igtOQs  and  scientific  world,  simply  in  favorable  to  the  supposition  that  Mr. 

<^^iseqiience  of  its  paradoxical  character,  Taylor  is  the  author ;  so  viewed,  they 

01  nianiDg  counter  to  received  belief,  is  a  tend  to  ibrtify  the  conclusion  at  which 

HippQsition  not  to  be  entertained  for  a  we  expect  to  arrive  by  a  comparison  of 

n>^ient — it  is  not  consistent  with  his  this  work  with  any  other  known  to  have 

'7Q  ATowals.     He  earnestly  declares,  proceeded  from  his  pen.    This  compari- 

^  ve  have  do  reason  to  doubt,  his  son  we  shall  now  commence.    Placing 

^r^HW  belief  of  the  doctrines,  general  it  by  the  side  of  the  Physical  Theory  oi 

^  ptrticttlar,  which  he  advocates ;  he  a  Future  Life,  the  work  to  which  we 

c^ttners  them  "  valuable,  and  their  dis-  have  alluded   as   its  twin-brother,  we 

^^soation  a  blessing ;"  he  believes  that  make  the  most  striking  coincidences  in 

^i^lave  nothing  in  them  which  can  the  style,  as  to  general  tone,  and  the  use 

'^vettie  public  mind;"  and  he  impree-  of  words  and  phrases;  in  fundamental 

*^  informs  us  that  they  are  given  to  and  subordinate  ideas ;  in  minor  inci- 

^vork)  for  **the  sole  purpose  of  im-  dents.    To  the  evidence  of  authorship  in 

If|^  the  knowledge  ot  mankind,  and,  common,  to  be  adduced  under  each  of 

»^  that  medium,  their  happiness."  these  heads,  we  ask  attention. 

^^tbia  depth  of  conviction,  attaching  I.  The  peculiarities  of  style  are,  in 

^^ortance  to  his  doctrines — ^finally,  both  of  these  works,  precisely  the  same. 
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The  style  of  Mr,  Taylor,  ns  it  appears  in  and,  apparently,  a  fEiTorite  word  with  ovr 

his  Physical  Theory  and  other  works,  it  author ;  consequently,  we  notice  only  a 

is  by  no  means  difficult  to  identify.    It  is  few  of  die  numberless  occasions  on  which 

singularly  correct,  hut  studied,  cold,  re*  it  is  used. — Vestiges,  pp.  12,  23,  45, 114, 

served,  and  somewhat  pedantic — betray-  140,  143,  161,  16^,  172,  227,  et.  at.; 

ingadashof  high  sell-estimation  in  the  Physical  Theory,  pp.  38,  41,  68,  75, 

writer ;  it  is  vigorous,  too,  in  no  ordinary  203,  et,  ai,    RudimetUiy  rvdimenuil,  in 

degree,  but  vi^rous  without  variety  of  the  sense  of  germs,  germinal. — Vestiges, 

movement:  it  is  vigorous,  and  remarka-  pp.  20,  21,  149,  255,  260,  261,  262; 

bly  monotonous  at  the  same  time ;  tiring  Physical  Theory,  pp.  12,  95,  267,  271. 

by  a  repetition  of  similar  impressions.  Of  phrases,  let  the  following  suffice  : 

and  producing  in  one  a  sensation  not  un-  some  are  striking, 

like  that  of  a  man  pushed  or  draeeed  ,. -^                .j..    ,               i.-  i^.i. 

along,  much   to   his  dissatisfactionf  by  "  Thus  we  arot^ /Ae damage,  which  Uie 

force^  steadily  and  continuously  exertei.  i^^Vu^' IT^Ve^^^^^^^              ^Mt' ii 

This  is  the  style  of  the  Vestiges  of  the  ^ery  true  that  Chvisthniiy  has' svffered 

Natural  History  of  Creation;  best  marked,  damage  by  vain  presumptuous  intrusion 

indeed,  in  the  purely  histoncal  portions  into  its  mysteriei,"  Ilc.— Physical  Theory, 

of  the  work,  but  appearing  in  lull  cos-  p.  11. 

tame,  whenever  the  author  has  an  oppor-  **  Reverting  to  i  former  illustntion," 

tunity,  as  in  the  closing  chapters  and  oc-  &c.— Vestiges,  p.  21.    **  To  revert  a  m^ 

casionally  elsewhere,  for  argument  or  *'*«'»'  •o  <*"f  present  conjecture,"  fcc. — 

reflection.     [We  shall  offer  no  examples  ^^^i!^  Theory,  p.  190. 

of  these  peculiarities,  for  a  full  iUustra-  ,  "  ^^f  observaUons  made  upon  the  sur- 

*i^r^  «f  ♦K->«»  ».^„M  ^.««-*«.  ^r.^  ..»-«  face    of  the  moon,  by  telescopes,  tend 

twn  of  them  would  occupy  more  space  ^         ^   ^            \  ^j^  hypoth^s,-  &^. 

than  we  have  at  command.     We  must  ..Vestiges,  p.  33     «  Many  reasons  iay  be 

refer  the  reader  to  the  works  themselves ;  adduced,  strongly  tending  to  suggest  the 

or,  if  these  are  not  at  hand,  to  the  copious  belief,  that  all  races,**  &c.— Physical  The- 

extracts  under  succeeding  heads.]  ory,  p.  1*78. 

But  while  there  is  this  general  coinci-  **  U  migfa  well  be  with  a  kind  of  awe,** 

dence  of  style  in  the  Vestiges  and  Physi-  &c.— Vestiges,  p.  48.     "  It  might  well 

cal  Theory,  &c.,  there  are  several  mmor  happen,*'  ate— Physical  Theory,  p.  177. 

coincidences  which  deserve  notice.  **  My  sincere  desire  in  the  composition 

1.  The  use  of  what  the  vulgar  express,  jj  the  book,  waBtogive  the  true  view  of 
ly  term  "  hard  words,--  the  substitution  Jhe  History  of  Nature,  trtM«  little  du- 
JJthe  le^  for  the  more,  familiar-^f  ^^^^^tl^esTl^^^^^^ 

Utinized  English,  for  the  simple,  intelli-  rightfully  have  any  force  in  disturbing  our 

gb!e.  good  old  Enghsh  of  the  Saxons,  religious  cwwVr/iim*.*'— Physical  Theory, 

We  subjoin  a  few  examples  of  single  p.  lo. 

words  of  not  unfrequent  occurrence  in  «...           . 

both.    Thus,  in  the  Vestiges,  we  have  ^^^  ^}^^^  ^hnaeB  there  are  two 

cognizance,  abnormal,  mobiiity,  pre-hu-  others,  which  though  used  in  a  different 

man,  postulate,  actuary,  isolatedly,  retro-  ■«"»« »».  ^V^°  ^®'^*'  ***^®  pecuiianUes 

gressi(m,  aberrant,  arrestment,  persistency,  clearly  implying  a  common  origin.    One 

poUntiality,    tellurian,    super-adequacy,  of  these  we  shall  quote ;  to  the  other  we 

under-adequacy,  &c..  &c. ;  in  the  Physical  can  merely  refer. 

Theory,  incertitude,  occult,  nascent,  po-  ..^^^^          j„j^^j    ^l,^^^^^^ 

tent,  vwaaous,  reluctate,  aperose,  cogita-  ^nces  as  if,  throughout  all  the  changS  of 

turn,  extra-human,  tellunc,    tangential,  the  surface,  the  various  kinds  of  organic 

^•»  &c.  life  invariably  pressed  in,  immediatelpr  on 

2.  The  use  of  the  same  words  and  the  specially  suitable  conditions  arising,** 
phrases.  &^. — ^Vestiges,   p.    115.      <*  Organic   bfe 

Of  single  words,   a   few  are  these:  presses  in,  as  has  been  remarked,  wher- 

Mundane,  the  only  word,  we  believe,  «^*T  *^«'«  "^^  ^^^  »nd  encouragement 

employed  in  the  two  works  to  express  ^^  'l;?"")^*'*'^*  P*  ^^:       ^      ,    , 

the  same  idea.— Vestiges,  pp.  249,  269,  "  ^herd  may  b«  a  yearning  after  the  lost 

Vf^.'^^^':^'r'r^^^  \ ''''  c?t7r?he^r;m;yl:v'^^^^^^ 

188,  220 :  conditions,  to  express  the  cir-  the  frequented  walks  o(  active  existence 

cumstances  necessary,  favorable  or  adapt-  ^qw  let  it  be  just  imagined  that,  as  almost 

ed,  to  generaUon.  development,  growth,  ^\\  natural  principles  and  modes  of  life  are 

&c.,  &c.    This  is  a  frequently  repeated,  open  to  some  degree  of  inequality,  and  ad- 
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mit  excepted  cases,  so  this  pressure  of  the  sons  for  expecting  a  new  and  expanded 

vast  community  of  the  dead,  toward  the  life,  as  intended  for  the  human  family. 

precioU  of  life,  may,  in  certain  cases,*' Jtc.  Innumerable  analogies  gathered  from  the 

—Physical  Theory,  p.  2*24.  processes    of   the  vegetable    and   animal  . 

~.      ..        .           4       u«  I.           J  .^_«  world,  illustrate,  and  in  a  sense,  corrobo- 

The  other  phrase,  to  which  we  advert-  ^^^^  ^^-^  expectation ;  while  the  irresistible 

fd,  turnjng  upon  the  words  defintie,  and  impulses  and  instincts  of  the  human  mind 

iTdffiatte,  are   found   on  p.  267  of  the  —moral  as  well  as  intellectual— all  support 

^  e^iijes ;  and  p.  41 ,  of  the  Theory  of  a  it    Yet  there  is  a  particular  or  incidental 

Falurc  Life.                                      '  consequence,  resulting  from  our  receiving 

.  the  knowledge  of  another  life  through  the 

II.  The  coincidence  of  subject  matter  medium  of  miraculously  attested  revela- 

is still  more  remarkable  than  the  coinci-  tion,  which  demands  to  be  noticed;  and 

(knee  of  style ;  affording  erideoce  not  it  is  this,  that  the  corporeal  renovation  of 

less  by  their  number  than  their  specific  human  nature,  which  may  properly  be  re- 

nalore,  that  the  two  works  were  projected  garded  as  an  established  part  of  the  great 

aod  executed  under  the  auspices  oi  the  orderof  the  material  and  sentient  universe, 

gjjjjg  jjjjjjjj  or  as  a  Natural  Transition,  comes  to 

1.  The  fudamental  idea  of  the  two  be,"  tc-Physical  Theory  p,  130. 

_    ,               •     1    .L                         \      *L  It  Will  perhaps  be  found,  in  some  in- 

works  IS  precisely  the  same;  namely,  ^^e  ^^^          ^hit  our  own  conviction  of  the 

dmlovmeiit  of  a  loiter  organization  into  reality  of  things  future,  or  unseen,  has 

a  higher  b^  la%ff.     In   the  Theory  of  a  suddenly  and   remarkably  become    more 

Future  Life,  the  author's  aim  is  to  show  impressive,  merely  in  consequence  of  our 

that  the  future  man,  the  man  beyond  the  having  seen  reason  to  think  of  them  as 

grave,  is  to  be  a  development  by  law,  or  natural,  or  as  proper  parts  of  the  estab- 

a  natural  development  of  the   present  lished  scheme  of  the  universe,  instead  of 

man.    In  the  Vestiges,  the  present  man,  miraculous  interruptions  of  that  scheme." 

With  bis  specific  organization,  is  a  de-  ^^I^^^?^  J^®?''y»  P-  ^?®- 

relopment  by  law.  or  a  natural  develop-  ,  ",^»*'?,  J^^  ^^'^hH"^  ^TI^  ""T^^ 

ment  of  sonie  one  of  the  various  lower  i!^/^""/i  tZl  l.^L^.^tr^h  .r?«tiZ' 

,         I.-  L                          -^    If      J  mal  world  bei ore  our  eves ;  with  creations, 

animals;  which,  again,  was  itself  a  de-  renovations,  transitions,  and  transmigra- 

veiopmentof  some  other  below;  and  so  tions    innumerable  going    on,  while  yet 

dorrn  to  the  simplest  forms  of  existence,  individuality  and  identity  are  preserved. 

The  two  books  are,  therefore,  but  parts  nothing  ought  to  be  thought  incredible  or 

of  one  book ;  two  divisions  of  the  same  unlikely  concerning  the  destiny  of  man 

^pDeml  proposition;  two  elements  of  the  which  comports  with  these  common  won- 

jaaie  thought ;  yet  the  Physical  Theory,  ders,  and  which  in  itself  is»  only  an  analo- 

when  it  appeared,  was  lauded  heaven-  K<^"'  transformation.    No  prejudice  of  the 

LzhI    The  Vestiges  come  forth,  alter  et  T^^^'.^^^t  "noreun philosophical  than 

,^;»»  r>^A  i^«  1.^  ,.-?*k  «*.««^»:««o  ;♦  «;«ira  w  tn*t  which  would  obstruct,  for  a  mo- 

.-i^m.  and  loaded  with  execraUons,  it  sinks  ^^^  acquiescence  in  the  belief  of  a 

into  me  Abysm  I—perhaps.  Such  is  man :  f^^^^^  transfusion  of  human  nature,  with  its 

raanrdously  tickled,  tickled  to  the  very  individuality,  into  a  new  and  more  refined 

marroTT,  at  the  idea  of  unfolding  by  law  corporeal  structure.     The   profound   re- 

or  otherwise,  into  the  nnshorn  gorgeous  sources  of  the  Divine  Intelligence  are  con- 

nia^iificence  of  an  archangel !  but  barely  stantly  being  developed  in  our  view,  not  in 

li.nt  with  the  author  of  3ie  Vestiges,  or  a  thousand  modes  merely,  but  in  a  hundred 

w.th  my  Lord  Monboddo  before  him,  that  thousand ;  and  it  is  perfectly  manifest  that 

fct  is  himself  an   unfolding,  by  law,  of  ^1»»«    Sovereign    Intelligence— master    of 

nKvikey    organization  with  its    caudal  whatever  is  abstractedly  po^ible,  delights 

aifnsion  abraded  by  the  bad  habit  of  in  taking  the  utmost  range  of  diversity,  not 

iji.»-        •.        J  4ui  —    ij  •     •     «     *  merely  as  to  fashion,  but  as  to  rule  and 

^ungon  it,and  the  world  is  instanU-  ^ondiUon.  and  as  to  history  and  circum- 

n-otieiy  in  an   uproar!     Venlv,   Lady  ^tj^n^e;  and  if  so  low  a  mode  of  speaking 

>U)atagae  was  right:  "  Men  and  women  ^gre  tolerable,  one  might  say,  the  proba- 

i^^eadeal  of  human  nature  in  them."  bililies    that   man,  the   chief   terrestrial 

Bat  not  to  linger  by  the  way,  though  a  animal,  and  an  animal  of  so  complex  a 

J^^santer  subject  of  dalliance  we  know  constitution,  is  destined  to  undergo  several 

«fi  of,  the  following  extracts,  which  are  transitions,  are  as  a  thousand  to  one  of  the 

•^twwarily  somewhat  liberal,  will  evince  contrary.    Everything  belonging  to  human 

^  coincidence  of  which  we  are  now  ^at"re  is  mysterious,  or  rather,  bespeaks 

ijjj^jjjg  the  existence  of  powers  and  instincts  tin- 

^'  developed^  and  which,  though  they  just 

''There  may  be,  as  in  fact  we  assume  indicate  their  presence,  do  not  reach  their 

^  there  «re»  the  strongest  phyttctl  tmp  apparent  end.'^— Physical  Theory,  p.  139. 
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••  tfhethei  it  is  to  ttke  pUc«  in  tint  the  nijsteriei  of  nilura  thm  ultimntf 

same  day  of  telluric  ruin,  or  not,  there  h  solre  themfelvci.    Tbe  Inorganic  li^^ 

tobe^«Qil  it  is  tocomeiliat  aproperpirt  finU  comprehenBiie  law.  ghatit*- 

ot  the  grest  economy  of  the  universe — ■  ' 
tecond  birth  of  the  hiuu&u  family ;  when 
all  boTn  of   Eve  shall,   by  the   crealivs 

•nercy,  lire   uniin,  and,  whether  for  the  -.      ,                             ,    , 

betteY  or  the   worse,  individually,  shall  *^"  ""«  exiracta  we  forbear  ii 

Uke  their  itiud  upon  a  higher  level  of  "  "ngle  remark ;  not  becaaBe  thev  ,1 

phyiical  eiUtence  than  at   first.      Thia  afford  scope  for  it,  but  simply  liei 

transition,  which  now  we  find  it  so  diffi-  Ihe)^  are  o(  Ibemaehes  Hufficientl; 

cult  to  think  of,  otharwisathan  with  a  sort  plictt  and  intelligible.     Tbej  obvn 

of  incredulous  apprehension,  as  a  mys-  aoserland  labor lo con6nn lhei«nic^ 

teriousarticleofourChiislianfaitb.sbali,  nd  propoeition:  tStdvM  deveiopm- 

■when  It  occurs,  be  felt,  however  momentooa  development  by  lav.  Ab  we  might  c> 

in  .Is  consaquances.  as  >  "mpU  fact,  and  ^here  ,he  leading  idea  is  thul  id^r 

^  ™^'Xm"w,  .h?[f  ^hl.°r.  ^A^^l>^  the  same  coincidence  is  found  in  ■!>. 

ol  man,  whom,  we  snaLi  then  UDderarana  i-         - .            .1-         r  l 

to  be  a  creature  dealined,  from  Ihe  first,  O'dmale  ideas.    A  few  of  theM  ar.^ 

to  metamorphoses,  aud  for  eitanded  pro-  "^J    -I}"^'^' 

greasion."— Physical  Theory,  p.  14B-  1-  The  distance  of  fixed  stars. 

"  Soma  other  idea  must  then  be  come  to 

with  regard  to  the  mode  in  which  the  Di-  "  The  nearest  of  the  fixed  stars  la 

Tine  Author   prodeeded   in    the  organic  greater  disunce   from   our   system 

creation.    Let  Gs  seek  in  the  history  of  the  10,2UO,0OO.O0U,OO0  miles;  and  them" 

earth's  formation  for  a  new  suggestion  on  """'«  «'  ""»*  '""I  are  distinctly  vihIj 

this  point.     We  have  seen  powerful  evi-  the  telescope,  are  probably  twice  tii^' 

dence  that  the  construction  of  this  globe  tance,  or  much  more.'  — PhjsKal  1 1: 

and  its  associates,  and  inferontiaUy  that  of  P-  -''S-    "  Methods  of  computation  '■ 

all  tha  globes  of  space,  was  the  result,  not  "e  not  uncertain,  afford  us  the  mei 

of  any  unmediate  or  personal  exertion  on  "dvancmg  a  negalive  proposition.  M 

the  part  of  Deity,  but  of  natural  Uws  which  effect,  that  the  nearest  of  the  flied  f( 

are  eipresiions  of  his  wiU.     What  is  to  moreremotethantbedutanceUread> 

hinder  our  auppoaing  that  the  organic  ere-  t"""**^ '  (P-  'JS.)  or  about  twenty  billi'- 

ation  i«  also  the   result  of  natural  laws,  tnilea  :  adistance  which  would  t>elra> 

which  at«  in  like  manner  au  expteMioD  of  ^1  ''«''•■  (passing  ninety-five  milli" 

his  will. "—Vestiges,  p.  117.  «"'«»  ">  ^  ^"'-  "^  ^'^■'l  '"  "J"^  J*^^'' 

"  Tbe  tendency  of  all  these  iUuatralions  '""  hundred  and  sixteen  days.    But 

is  to  make  us  look  to  dnelojimcnl  as  tbe  s™  millions  of  stars  so  much  more  t.' 

principle  which    has    been   immediately  than  those  that  have  been  supposed  loi 

concerned  in  the  peopling  of  this  globe  ;  a  »  parallaj,  that  they  may  acluallv 

process  extending  over  a  vast  space  of  ceased  to  eiist  three  thousand  year, 

time,  but  which  is  nevertheless  connected  »"''  ys'  «"»?  "PP^"  '"  "^^"  P^'*"'' 

in  character  with  the  briefer  process  by  Physical  Theory,  pp.  253-4. 

which  an  individual  being  is  evoked  from  ,,  "  Attempts  have  been  made  to  ascn 

a  simple  germ.    The  whole  train  of  ani-  t^e  distance  of  some  of  the  stars  by  r 

mated  beings,  from  tha  simplest  and  oldest  1"'""»  founded  on  parallax  :  it  beiii-- 

op  to  the  highest  and  most  recent,  are,  viously  understood  that,  if  a  pardla*  ■ 

then,  to  be  regaitied  as  a  series  of  adtanea  """:''  »»  one  second,  or  3600tb  ot  a  ci.'i 

of  the  principle  of  development,  which  coi'o  oe  ascertained  in  any  one  insl; 

have  depended    upon    external   physical  'he  distance  might  be  assumed  in  th  1 

circumstinces.  to  which  the  resulSng  ani-  "">"«.  "t  not  less  than  1D.200  milli.- 

mal*  are  appropriate."— Vestiges,  p.  153.  ""!"-     I"  ""C  case  of  the  most  bri) 

■'  The  sum  of  all  we  have  seen  of  the  psy-  "t^f.  Sinus,  even  this  1111  nule  parallax  .■ 

chical  constitution  of  man  ia,  that  its  Al-  not  be  found;  from  which,  of  course,  tf 

mighty  Author  has  destined  it,  like  every-  ">  *>^  inferred  that  the  disUnce  of  that 

thing  else,  to  be  devebped  from  inherent  "  mmethmg  beyond  the  vast  dislancr> 

qualities,  and  to  have  a  mode  of  action  de-  O"  heen  stated      In  some  othet»,on  " 

pending  solely  on  its  own  mode  ot  organi-  the  experiment  has  been  tried,  Dosen^ 

ation.  Thus  the  whole  is  complete  on  one  psraUai  could  be  detected ;  from  wbicli 

principle.    Themasses  of  spaeeare  formed  wme  inference  was  to  be  made  m  I 

by  Uw  1  law  makes  them  in  due  time  thea-  «»"■  —Vestiges,  p.  8.                        , 

tros  of  existence  for  plants  and  animals:  2.  The  consU'.Ution  of  other  globes 

senntion,  disposition,  intellect,  are  all  in  ^^^  q^j^                                                      , 
like  mannsr  developed  and  sustained  in 
■etion  b^  law.     It  is  most  interesting  to 

observe  tnto  bow  BuU  a  £rid  the  whole  of  , 
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we  are  able,  in  this  limited  sphere,  to  form  system  to  which  it  belongs,  prevail^  in  all 
some  satisfactory  conclusions  as  to  the  other  and  the  most  remote  systems,  so  as  to 
plants  and  animals  of  those  other  spheres  make  the  visible  universe,  in  the  strictest 
which  move  at  such  immense  distances  from  sense,  one  system,  indicating  one  origin, 
OS.'* — '*  We  see  that  matter  has  originally  and  showing  the  presence  of  one  control- 
been  diffused  in  one  mass,  of  which  spheres  ling  Power.  Thus  the  law  of  pavitation, 
are  portions.  Consequently,  inorganic  mat-  with  ^1  the  conditions  it  implies,  and  the 
ter  must  be  presumed  to  be  everywhere  the  laws  of  light,  are  demonstrated  to  be  in  re- 
same  ;  although,  probably,  with  differences  gions  incidculably  remote  ;  and  just  so  far 
in  the  proportions  of  ingredients  in  differ-  as  the  physical  constitution  of  the  other 
ent  globes,  and  also  some  difference  of  con-  planets  of  our  system  can  be  either  traced, 
ditions.  Out  of  a  certain  number  of  the  ele-  or  reasonably  conjectured,  it  appears  that, 
ments  of  inorganic  matter  are  composed  amid  great  diversities  of  constitution,  the 
organic  bodies,  l>oth  vegetable  and  animal :  same  great  principles  prevail  in  all ;  and 
such  most  l>e  the  rule  in  Jupiter  and  Sirius,  therefore  our  further  conjecture,  concerning 
as  it  is  here.  We  therefore  are  all  but  cer-  the  existence  of  sentient  and  rational  life, 
tain  that  herbaceous  and  ligneous  fibre,  that  in  other  worlds,  is  borne  out  by  every  sort 
fluh  and  blood,  tt-e  the  constituents  of  the  of  analoaj,  abstract  and  physical ;  and  this 
organic  beings  ofall  those  spheres  which  are  same  rule  of  analogy  impels  us  to  suppose 
as  yet  seats  of  life.  Gravitation  we  see  to  be  that  rational  and  moral  agents,  in  whatever 
an  all-pervadinj;  principle :  therefore  there  world  found,  and  whatever  diversity  of  form 
must  be  a  relation  between  the  spheres  and  may  distinguish  them,  would  b6  such  that 
their  respective  organic  occupants,  by  vir-  we  should  soon  feel  ourselves  at  home  in 
toe  of  which  they  are  fixed,  as  far  as  neces-  their  society,  and  able  to  confer  with  them ; 
Bvy,  on  the  surface.  Such  a  relation,  of  to  communicate  knowledge  to  them,  and  to 
coarse,  involves  details  as  to  the  density  receive  knowledge  from  them." — Physical 
and  elasticity  of  structure,  as  well  as  size.  Theory,  p.  176.  See  also  pp.  248-9,  250, 
of  the  organic  tenants,  in  proportion  to  the  where  the  author  expands  these  ideas,  bat 
||ravity  oif  the  respective  planets ;  peculiari-  at  too  great  length  for  quotation. 
ties,  however,  which  may  quite  well  consist 

with  the  idea  of  a  universality  of  general  3.  The  milid  immortal,  but  depending 

types,  to  which  we  are  about  to  come.  Elec-  on  organization. 

h^V^T^^JStZ^^^  'in  Ufe*.ni  "  There  i..  in  redity.  nothing  to  preve«t 

b^ent^  .c^TKen^^ng^^^^^^^^  onr  regarding  m.n   ».pecjgy  endowed 

cetrt*.  life  uid  mental  action  must  eve^-  '!")'..  •°  '°?«""^  •?'"''  »'  *«  f™"  ""'• 

gou,  iiic  uivi     cuw  W.I.UU  U1U31  cTcjjr  that  hu  ordinary  mental  manifestations  are 


where  be  of  one  eeneral  character.    We  "■»' •"•"^"■""J.  •"'="'"  ■"»"■■"•»""••"■'' 

»»•  to  comparafirely  .  matter  of  detail.  >°1'^  "P°?  "^  '^P  £  P^*"r°'J!frtI!l"i^n? 

when  we  advert  to  heat  and  light ;  yet  it  is  ^  S!?"'^''°" '  i?TK^^'Mi*iKf '  "'I 

iaportant  to  consider  that  tbe^  ar;  ViniTer-  »»hi  being  phenomena  '^>»«ely  *e  •«»» 

«l^«enU.  and  that,  as  they  bear  marked  "»   «»>"»<:«*'.   though   developed   within 

reU-fonsto  organic  life  and  structure  on  ""!fi,°!fL°";:!, 'Ti'?^  CT:^Sl'^r^^^ 

earth,  they  may  be  presumed  to  do  so  in  ,  "  M""  "^Z  x     tl  immortal,  (rere- 

other'sphJre,  iuo.   %e  consideration,  a.  ,^71^^'  "° L^'^T^Horw^*!^ 

»A  i.'^K*  <«*«  r..t^t/..sU*i»  :nf^»A«»:»«>.  f«,.  /»«  rable  from  animal  organization,  but  l}ecaase 

^fx^Tx^^J^}lT^.S^^Z  h"  intellectual  and  moral  constitution  is 

^^  ^,;^ Vn!l«u.!f!.?rl.rf  ?n^h«  »»eh  «» to  de«'»"'» "  f"tn«  development  of 

otjan.  alroort  un.reraaUy  disUibuted  in  the  ^.  „a,ure."-Phy8ical  Theory,  p.  813. 
animal  kingdom,  is  in  direct  and  precise        „  .fi"  „  »,J  .L-L.  "i^LKii  „!,„  J„.,iJ 
rehtioo  to  It.     Where  there  is  light  there        "  T^e'e  are  those,  probably,  who  would 

will  be  eve.;  and  these  in  other  spheres  r°J'T".'^»'"*"'l'^  '.'l*  materialist  confu- 

wiU  be  the  same,  in  all  re«>ecU,  ^  the  ««'•  '^  "».""  ^e  on  the  strange  and  offen- 

eye.  of  tellurian  Umals,  wfih  only  such  •''«  e?""*.'*'"";  «  condition  so  derogatory  to 

diflerences  as  may  be  necesciry  to  iccord  ^^e  <«>?nity  of  man.  of  our  acknowledging 

with  minor  peculiarities  of  conditions  and  ',''i°*f*°°f  °^  '"VI.'''  '"''^  »    ''""^i  \l' 

of  aituation.'^It  is  but  a  small  stretch  of  the  <=l»^«  ^%  HyP"';  ♦•'e  sea-jelly,  and  the 

argument  to  suppose  that,  one  conspicuous  »n"°?^cule  of  a  sta,tnant  pool.     But  wi- 

oriaD  of  a  large  portion  of  our  animii  king-  ?°~  ''"»^»  "°  aversions,  and  must  hold  on 

dSbeing  TSm  univenal.  a  parity  in  ^l  '*•  ^^^ 'I':?"?''  ^V^  T -.tl'lS' foiw; 

Mher  orgSns,  specie,  for  ilpecles.  class  for  P"';'.-,   Trofh,  in  'he.f^- ^»  "»« Jf»'>  «J 

etas.,  S<in  for  kingdomn.  highly  like,  i^^?  '*"» '^L""" .  tw^^L  oif 

ly :  ;nd  tW  thus  the  inhabitanto  of  aU  the  relation.."-Physical  Theory,  p.  274. 

ether  globe,  of  space  bear  not  only  a  gene-         4  tt,,  j,^„  jg  ,  voi^ic  pile  or  gal- 

»l,  b«  .  p«tic«lar  memblMce  to  tho^  Tanic  battery, 
of  oxB  own." — ^Vestiges,  p.  123-4-5.    See  ^ 

also  pp.  29,  30.  "  The  nervous  system,  the  more  com- 

"  U  is  also  now  ascertained  that  the  great  prehensive  term  for  its  organic  apparatus. 

laws  of  our  own  planett  and  of  the  solar  is  variously  developed  in  different  classes 
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and  species,  and  also  in  different  indiTidn-  *'  In  erery  mental  process,  and  in  every 
als :  the  volume  or  mass  bearing  a  general  movement  of  the  affections,  there  is  an  at- 
relation  to  the  amount  of  power." — ^*  There  tendant  organic  action  :  a  subsidiary  opera- 
are  many  facts  which  tend  to  prove  that  tion  of  the  medullary  mass,  and  of  the  arte- 
the  action  of  this  apparatus  is  of  an  elec-  rial  sprstem,  not  to  say  of  the  vital  organs; 
trie  nature  :  a  modincation  of  thatsurpris-  and  inasmuch  as  this  accompaniment  is 
ing  agent,  which  takes  magnetism,  neat  necessarily  clogged  with  the  conditions 
and  light,  as  other  subordinate;  forms,  and  that  attach  to  inert  matter,  the  mind  is  so 
of  whose  general  scope  in  the  great  system  far  bound  down  to  those  conditions,  and  is 
of  things,  we  are  only  beginning  to  have  a  restrained  from  moving  at  any  other  rate 
right  conception.  It  has  been  found  that  than  that  at  which  the  body  can  safely  fol- 
simple  electricity,  artificially  produced,  low,  and  duly  perform  its  part.  Reason  (in 
and  sent  along  the  nerves  of  a  dead  body,  man)  is  not  reason  absolute,  but  a  reason- 
excites  muscular  action.  The  brain  of  a  ing  f acuity ^  dependent^  to  a  great  extent, 
newly  killed  animal  being  taken  out,  and  ti/>an,'and  characterized  In/t  the  particular 
replaced  by  a  substance  which  produces  cerebral  confomuUiony  and  by  the  conati- 
electric  action,  the  operation  of  digestion,  tution  or  temperament  of  the  individual. 
which  had  been  interrupted  by  the  death  The  same  manifestly  is  true  of  the  purest 
of  the  animal,  was  renewed :  showing  the  and  most  elevated  of  the  moral  sentiments.' 
absolute  identity  of  the  brain  with  a  galva-  — Physical  Theory,  pp.  64-5. 
nic  battery." — ^Vestiges,  pp.  249, 250.  ,   .    .                        .             , 

"  All  we  are  conscious  of  is  the  volition ;  "  ^s  interesting  to  observe  the  progress 

and  all  we  learn  from  physiology  is, that  mus-  of  Mr.  Taylor's  mind,  (on  the  supposi- 

cular  contraction  requires  a  certain  galva-  tion  of  his  being  the  author  of  the  Vesti- 

nic  influence  ;  of  which  influence  the  brain  Res,)  in  the  province  of  Metaphysics, 

appears  to  be  the  secreting  viscus,  and  the  From  a  passage  of  the  Natural  History 

nerves  the  channel."— Physical   Theory,  of  Enthusiasm,  it  is  evident  that  he  Fought, 

p.  50     "  Now  this  exceptive  case,  acci-  ^i^h  j^i^^  Stewart  and  others,  all  the 

dentally  made  knovvn  to  us,  naturally  sug.  phenomena  of  mind  in  personal  conscious- 

^^1  tl^^^^J'l^h^^^L^l^^^   n?:  "«»;  while  he  treat^  the  phrenologist 

?rurusforwh\L'v^er^^^^^^^  with*  marked  contemnt.    (f^  Hi^^^^^^ 

that  furnished  by  galvanism.^— Ibid,  p.  Enthusiasm,  p.  273  :  Leavitt»8  Ed.  1831.) 

275.  "  But  now  let  it  be  supposed  that  the  In  his  Physical  Theory,  however,  as  we 

nervous  system,  connecting  the  brain  and  have  seen,  he  asserts  the  dependence  of 

spinal  process  with  the  entire  muscular  mind  for  its  manifestations  on  cerebral 

apparatus, serves  no  other  purpose  than  that  volume  and  conformation  ;  and  in  a  pas- 

of  conveying,  from  the  former  to  the  latter,  gage  we  have  not  quoted  on  account  of 

a  copious  efflux  of  galvanic  power ;  which  its  length,  he  avows  his  belief  that  the 

^."^^f,    tu^f  ^^'"iJ  "'^  incessantly  gene-  phenomena  of  mind  are  not  to  be  sought 

l^.u;;T       '  ^'J\'  u  The  i^cmendous  f^^  personal  consciousness  alone,  but  in  a 

L^ai^re^tfoT^r^  corpanson  with  those    which   present 

ness  and  the  inela,Uclty  k  the  animal  theniselves  in  brutes ;  that  is,  of  course. 

body." Ibid,  p.  213.  on  the  principle  of  Gall.    Again,  as  be 

n    Phron^]/^«.,r  \u^  f....-    -«:^«««  ^f  advartces  from  Reid  and  Stewart  in  the 

mind    ^''"'"''^'^^y  ^^^  ^"^    '^'^"'^  ""^  Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm,  to  Gall  in 

.    *  „  ,               ^       ,           .      .   ,  the  Physical  Theory,  so  now  we  see  him 

•  Gall,  however,  has  shown,  by  indue  advancing  from  GaU  in  the   Physicial 

In  [h^J?« ?/fir?^h'  K^  ■''^a'^  ^'  Theory. tStheutmostlimitsof materialism 

tnat  there  is  a  part  of  the  brain  devoted  to  .    ,u«  v.- ♦^-^^  ^f  *Ka  iM«#«r«i  Ui««#^r»  <*/ 

perception  ;  and  that  even  this  is  subdivi-  "^  ^^f.  Vest'gcs  of  the  Na  oral  History  of 

ded  into  porUons  which  are  respectively  Creation.  In  the  Thcorv,  the  brain,  in  his 

dedicated  to  the  reception  of  diflbrent  sets  opinion,  is  a  voltaic  pile  or  galvanic  bat- 

of  ideas ;  as  of  form,  size,  color,  weight,  tery  which  supplies  to  the  nerves,  at  the 

objects  in  their  totality,  events  in  their  pleasure  of  the  mind,  a  copious  stream  of 

progress   or    occurrence,    time,    musical  electricity.    iTie  mind  itself  is  not  a  resi- 

sounds,  &c.    Thesystemof  mind  invented  dent  of  the  brain,  but  exists  diffused 

by  this  philosopher,  the  only  one  founded  throughout  the  body.     It  is  not  the  brain, 

UDon  nature,  or  which  even  pretends  to  or  ^or  the  electric  current ;  but  something 

tr.'^'V.i  *l"^''^*^^^^"••**^^*P^^;  perfectly  distinct  from  both.    (PhysicS 

^^J^  ^TtL^^"^  ^  ri^"i2h^!  theory;  pp.  276-7.8.)  Between  the  pub- 

coQuc  Ideas,  another  of  imitation,  another  ti^t'J  Jr*^^  ok-  :-«i  tu^^^  ^^a*u^*^ 

of  wonder,  one  for  discnminating  or  ob-  ^'f^^"*"/  ^^  ^^P'^i^  ^^^  ?     ^^ 

serving  differences,  and  another  in  which  ?>*^,^he  Vestiges,  he  has  obtained  more 

resides  the  power  of  tracing   efiecU  to  "gn*.  Mmdisnolongerdistinctfromelec* 

I.*— Vestiges,  p.  253.  tricity ;  it  ti  electrici^ :  as  sach,  the  velo- 
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city  of  its  action  may  be  measured  as  It  appears  from  the  preface  to  the  Pb  js- 

yimwoatd  measure  the  velocity  of  a  cart-  ical  Theory,  that  the  earlier  works  of 

wheel    (Vestiges,  pp.  250-1,  and  Note,  Mr.  Taylor,  from  which  so  large  a  share 

conpared  with  the  italic  portion  of  an-  of  his  reputation  as  a  religious  writer 

olber   note    on    p.   245,   quoted    with  has  been  derived,  were  the  fruit  of  sus- 

ipprobatioii   from   Hope,  On  the  Ori-  pending,  for  a  season,  his  favorite  stu* 

gm  and  ProtpecU  <^  Man,)    We  pro-  dies — a  digression  from  the  general  direc- 

eesd :  tion  of  his  selected  literary  course ;  and 

6.  The  consistency  of  his  views,  espe-  he  informs  us  that  having  achieved  by 

ctilly  his  fundamental  idea,  with  flevela-  that  digression  all  it  was  possible  to 

lioD.  achieve,  he  returned  to  his  original  path 

Oq  this  point  both  the  Vestiges  and  the  — **  to  the  favorite  and  peaceful  themes 

Pbjsical  Theory  disclose  an  extraordinary  of  his  earlier  meditations  and  studies ;" 

solicitude.     In  both,  a  strong  desire  is  declaring  himself  **  most  happy  to  find 

ffluufested  to  convince  the  reader  of  the  himself  in  a   region    not   exposed    to 

author's  deference  to  the  authority  of  storms."    The  result  of  this  agreeable 

Sefipture,  and  to  leave  an  impression  on  relapse   was    the    composition    of  ^e 

his  mind  ot  the  author's  elevated  religions  Physical  Theory  of  a  future  Life;  and 

dnracter.    In  both,  there  is  betrayed  the  from  this,  fn  connection  with  the  preface, 

WDe  consciousness  of  handling  a  deli-  we  readily  divine  what  the  themes  of  hit 

ate  topic,  and  giving  utterance  to  views,  earlier  meditations   and   studies  were ; 

the  bigness  5  which  may  perchance  namely,  Natcjhal  History,  with  special 

ittftle  some  who  are  not  as  conversant  reference  to  the  origin,  progress  and  ul- 

as  himself  with  the  secrets  of  nature.   In  timate  destination  of  man. 

both,  we  have  the  same  methods  of  soft-  The  influence  of  this  study  on  the 

caiog  and  insinuation  ;  the  same  appeals  mind  is  well  known.    Men,  pursuing  it 

from  present  ignorance  and  prejudice  to  with  any    degree   of   enthusiasm,    and 

the  knowledge  and  liberality  of  the  future;  unhappily  not  subject  to  a  conservaliv# 

the  same  dependence  on  time  and  pro-  religious  faith — and  in  proportion  as  they 

ptm  to  familiarize  the  extraordinary  facts  are  not  subject — imperceptibly  acquire  the 

«f  wteoce,  and  reconcile  them  with  the  habit  of  looking  at  every  event  in  the 

■rvctest  interpretations  of  the  sacred  vol-  social  and  political,  and  every  fact  in  the 

imr.    la  fine,  notwithstanding  all  that  material,  world,  through  the  medium  of 

he  been  affirmed,  and  more  that  has  been  second  causes :  as  if  it  were  the  e^ct  of 

iBthiiatcd  by  the  press  as  to  the  scepti-  general  laws  impressed,  at  the  beginning 

dm  of  the  author  of  the  Vestiges,  it  is  of   things,  by  the  Deity  on  mind  and 

«H  but  absolutely  certain,  that  he  is  a  pro-  matter.     Those   utterances   of- nature, 

fesaed  believer  in  Divine  revelation,  and  which  to  other  men,  perhaps  not  lessen- 

npnb  the  doctrines  taught  by  him  as  lightened  and  profound,  are  the  signifi- 

kciag  oonsisCent  with  it     This  is   the  cant  and  awe-inspirin]^  symbols    of  a 

case,  we  need  scarcely  say,  with  the  au-  present  God  overshadowing  and  surronnd- 

tbor  of  the  Physical  Theory ;  and  this  ing,  are  to  them  mere  signs  of  certain 

pecoltarity,  while  it  identifies  the  two,  formularies,  written  in  the  text-books  of 

SBiiiaiactonly  explains  their  anxiety  to  the    physiologist,  the  geologist  or  the 

avert  the  imputation  of  being  hostile  to  astronomer.    With  them,  a  special  Provi- 

the  Sacred  Scriptures ;  of  which  anxiety,  dence,  that  sublime  consolation  of  the 

aad  the  unique  manner  in  which  it  betrays  Sacred  Scriptures,  which  has  smoothed 

it>^f  in  the  two  works,  we  confess  our-  the  path  of  many  a  struggle  with  the 

•dve*  unable  by  extract  to  give  any  ade-  world's  fierce  storms,  thrown  around  tried 

f«ate  conception.    They  should  be  read  constancy  impregnable  defences,  drawn 

— efrpecially  the  following  references. —  melodies  of  the  heart  from  prison- vaults, 

Ve«ijrn  pp.  1 18- 19, 142,  290.     Physical  shed  *<  poppies  and  roses  '*  upon  the  lids 

Tkeory,  pp.  13,  172-4,  220-1,  269,'  270.  of  the  unhappy,  and  difiused  through  the 

chamber  of  the  dying  martyr  of  many 

If L  Having,  to  thia  extent,  devoted  our  sorrows  the  fragrance  of  '*  crushed  spi- 

tftcntkm  to  coincidence  of  style  and  of  ces,"  ceases  to  be  a  special  truth,  and  is 

ideas,  we  shall  now  conclude  our  series  struck  from  the  roll  ot  recognized  facts : 

•f  pronfft,  by  dwelling,  a  few  moments,  even  miracles,  the  avowed  testimony  and 

mm  a  few  of  an  incidental  nature,  not  earnest  expostulation   of  God    himself 

withoat  weight  in  a  discussion  of  this  against  the  sovereignty  of  general  laws, 

*      '  are  either  discarded  at  the  obsolete  devica 
IXL — MO.  n.                          12 
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of  a  craft]^  priesthood,  or  explained  away  Of  tbeae  exceptions,  Mr.  Taylor,  as- 
by  relerriof  them  to  the  operation  m.  suredly,  is  not  one.  Fresh  from  **  tl^ 
some  obvious  or  unknown  pbysicad  themes  of  their  earlier  meditations  and 
cause.  In  short,  under  the  materializing  studies,**  we  perceive  their  influence  on 
influence  of  these  studies,  some  of  the  his  mind  in  the  very  first  of  his  episodi- 
noblest  names  written  in  the  annals  of  cal  productions,  the  Natural  History  of 
science,  have  ultimately  recognized  no  Enthusiasm;  the  title  of  which,  if^ no- 
God,  or  him  only  of  Epicurus — a  God  thing  more,  betrays  already  a  developed, 
remote,  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  (to  use  a  favorite  term  of  his  own)  a  de- 
his  own  perfections,  indifferent  alike  to  yeloped  tendency  to  look  at  every  sub* 
the  existence,  circumstances,  wants,  cares  ject  through  a  physical  medium ;  in  his 
and  cries  of  his  creatures.  Spiritual  Despotism,  so  simple  a  thinr 
Let  us  be  understood.  When  we  as  its  progress  must  have  its  geolonm 
speak  of  a  materializing  influen<^  exerted  periods,  epochs,  eras  and  cycles ;  and  im 
by  these  studies,  we  aje  far  from  mean-  his  Physical  Theory,  this  tendency  to  the 
ing  a  necessary  influence.  As  none  are  earth,  earthy,  assumes  a  portentous  as- 
more  attractive,  so,  in  out  opinion,  none  pect.  It  trenches  on  the  spiritual  and 
are  naturally  more  healthful,  bracing  and  supernatural  at  almost  every  point  ot 
invigorating.  We  believe  that  their  their  circles  from  centre  to  drcurofen- 
natural  tendency  is  to  kindle  the  imagi-  ence :  still,  however,  with  some  degree 
nation,  enlarge  the  understanding,  and  of  timidity;  with  reservations,  witb 
purify  the  heart ;  to  exalt  our  concep-  Qualifications,  with  saving  clauses.  His 
tions  both  of  nature  and  of  God ;  and  doubts,  as  yet,  are  half  suppressed,  or 
paralyzed  be  the  arm  that  would  hang  a  cautiously  insinuated,  or  covertly  impKed, 
single  impediment  on  the  limbs,  or  lay  a  as  if  he  were  himself  half  afraid  oi  his 
single  obstruction  in  the  way,  of  the  own  possible  conclusions.  He  is  appa- 
most  ardent,  bold,  and  even  adventurous  rently  yet  unprepared  to  take  his  stand 
inquiry.  Rather  wouM  we  quicken  its  and  speak  out  boldly ;  his  coursf  e  falters 
diligence,  and  multiply  its  facilities:  in  view  of  the  point  to  whicn  he  hot 
rather  would  we  throw  open  every  door,  half  perceives  himself  hastening  ;  he  has 
flinff  wide  every  window,  and  lift  every  quafled  an  intoxicating  cup,  but  so  muck 
veifin  Uie  vast  temple  of  nature,  and,  like  only  as  rather  to  bewilder  than  determine 
Wisdom,  **  cry  at  tne  ^ates,  at  the  entry  his  vision.  Some  j^limmerings  of  re- 
of  the  city,  at  the  coming  in  of  the  doors,  ceived  thought  remain :  some  old  nord 
*  Unto  you,  O  men,  I  call,  and  my  voice  restraints  are  felt  He  has  much  in  him 
is  unto  the  ^ns  of  men.' "  Still  in  the  that  **  partakes  of  the  nature  of  insur- 
midst  of  this  general  enthusiasm,  we  rection,**  but  the  **  mortal  instruments^* 
would  drop  a  word  of  caution  to  the  are  not  yet  ready  for  the  outbreak.  The 
worshiper:  for,  unhappily,  that  which  ** council **  delillerates, but  cannot  decide, 
is  not  merely  good,  but  transcendantly  Sufficient,  however,  has  transpired,  to 
good,  in  this  world  of  anomalies,  becomes,  to  assure  us  that  a  decision  is  certain, 
by  its  perversion,  death.  As  food  which,  and  to  make  known  its  tenor  to  the  mul- 
to  a  healthy  man,  brings  stren^h  and  en-  titude  in  suspense.  If  Mr.  Taylor — 
joyment,  only  the  more  debilitates  the  speaking  always  on  the  supposition  that 
diseased  and  aggravates  his  sufierings,  so  it  is  he,  which  we  think,  indeed,  has 
the  same  truth  which,  to  a  proper  ad-  been  clearly  shown — continues,  after 
justment  of  the  moral  powers,  imparts  a  "  resuming  his  earlier  meditations  and 
deeper  conviction  of  Divine  existence  and  studies,**  and  matures  another  work  in 
government,  and  inspires  a  u^ore  awful  the  line  of  the  Phjrsical  Theory  of  a  Fu- 
reverence  for  the  Divine  character,  com-  ture  Life,  we  have,  in  this,  the  premoni- 
ing  in  contact  with  a  deranged  moral  tory  signs  of  its  appearance,  and  a  pro- 

Sstem,  causes  a  wider  estrangement  from  gramme  of  its  contents.     Rationalism 

e  Divine :  a  deplorable  scepticism.    Of  will  have  reached  its  crisis.    Develop- 

the  manner  in  wnich  this  extraordinary  ment  by  law,  confined,  in  the  Physi<Al 

result  is  reached,  or  how  it  is  truth  pro-  Theory,  to  the  future  new  creation,  will 

duces  these  singular  efiects,  it  is  un-  extend  to  the  past  old.     Man  no/icrotff 

necessary  to  spetu.    We  are  not  writing  passing  into  a  higher  order  of  beins,  will 

a  metaphysical  treatise,  but  stating  a  fact,  as  naturally  havt  passed  from  a  lower, 

for  the  confirmation  of  which  we  may  In  fine,  consistency  and  the  obviously 

adduce,  if  we  please,  with  a  few  brilliant  progressive  influence  of  his  meditations 

exceptions,  the  entire  annale  of  science,  and  studies*  demand  from  Mr.  Tayler 
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tWt  be  should  land  precisely  at  that  his  amannensis,  dictates  his  crazy  phi- 

point  on  the  ^ore  of  inquiry,  where,  on  losopby  for  publication,  and  calls  upon 

tbe  supposition  of  his  being  the  author  sane  men  to  receive  it  as  an  oracular  re- 

of  the   Vestiges  of  the  Natural  History  sponse  from  the  tripod.    Alas,  the  man  ! 

of  Creation,  we  find    him.      There  is.  It  is  as  if  we  again  saw  Lucifer,  son  of 

therefore*   on   his    own    showing,   the  the  morning,  sinking  from  the  constella- 

slrongest  antecedent  probability  tnat  he  ted  splendors  of  the  empyrean  to  quench 

wiole  this  work.    If,  in  connection  with  anew  his  lustre  in  the  utter  dark.    The 

t^  probability,  we  consider,  what  a^*  example  is  pregnant  with  admonition. 

Ers  to  be  the  almost  unmistakable  simi-  But  the  practical  inference,  german  t(^ 
ty  of  st^le  and  the  identity  of  titles,  (the  the  matter  under  consideration,  which  we 
Nttaral  History  of  Creation,  the  Natural  draw  from  identifying  the  author  of  the 
History  of  Entnasiasm)  already  adrerted  Vestiges  in  Mr.  Taylor,  is  his  total  in- 
to ;  (and  they  are  by  no  means  common  competency  to  compose  a  reliable  work 
titles ;)  if,  still  farther,  we  consider  the  on  such  a  subject  This,  manifestly, 
ha  that  the  real  though  suppressed  title  required  a  roan  profoundly  versed  in  ge- 
of  the  "Physical  Theory  *•  is,  the  Ves-  ology,  physiology  and  astronomy;  not 
tiges  of  the  Natural  History  of  the  future  merely  m  their  general  ideas,  but  particu- 
Cfeation,  it  is  believed  we  can  scarcely  lar.  He  should  be  familiarly  and  mi- 
4oabt  that  both  **  Vestiges  "  and  '^Theo-  nntely  acquainted  with  all  the  facts  in 
ry  *  sprang  from  the  same  brain,  and  each  of  those  sciences,  and  in  the  differ- 
were  soogeeted  bjr  the  same  course  of  entde|Mtftments  of  these  sciences,  hitherto 
Fhysiauiiivestinaion.  ascertained ;  and  in  order  to  estimate  the 
We  have  but  little  to  add :  if  we  have  value  of  these  facts,  he  should  be  quite 
iaitJy  attributed  this  work  to  Mr.  T^y-  as  fiuniliarly  acquainted  with  the  various 
lor,  there  are  vestiges  of  the  natural  his-  processes  of  experiments  by  which  they 
tory  of  his  mind  from  which  we  may  were  ascertained.  Then,  too,  if  these 
inw  the  most  impressive  moral  lessons,  facts  are  to  be  harmonized  into  a  cosmi- 
We  learn  the  hazard  of  speculation  when  cal  theory  consistent  with  revelation,  an 
iltmds  along  the  extreme  boundaries  of  equally  profound  knowledge  of  the  He* 
hanu  knowledge ;  esnecially  when  it  brew  language  and  literature  is  requisite. 
IMKs  beyond  them.  Kemote  from  the  In  fine,  there  is  needed  by  tbe  man  who 
ifffioa  of  positive  facts,  they  of  necessity  would  undertake  a  work  on  the  subject 
atu  merely  a  few  faint  traces  of  truth,  of  the  Vestiges  without  presumption,  a 
or  dim  analogies  on  which  to  exercise  its  kind  and  amount  of  scientific  knowledge* 
power.  From  the  practice  of  dealing  almost  infinitely  beyond  the  possible  at- 
vith  theae  alone,  it  comes  imperceptibly,  tainments  of  Mr.  Taylor.  During  the 
tkmgh  surely,  to  regard  them  as  tne  longer  portions  of  his  life,  he  has  been 
highest  class  of  proofs ;  and  so  from  the  engaged  in  writing  such  works  asthe 
most  attenuated  thread,  mere  Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm,  Saturday 
it  weaves  a  fabric  which.  Evening,  Spiritual  Despotism,  aad  the 
dly  demolished  by  the  breath  Physicsu  Theory.  He  has  had  no  time, 
tf  a^Ieeping  infant,  it  presses  on  man-  therefore,  to  acquire  the  necessary  scien- 
bad  as  a  snostitnte  for  finer,  durable,  and  tific  knowledge  of  which  we  speak ;  nor 
vahal,  comfortable  textures.  Thus  has  ifhehad,willnislongdevotiontothecoi»- 
it  keen  with  Mr.  Taylor.  Possessing  an  position  of  these  works  form  a  very  ac- 
■Sincct  acute,  penetrating,  comprehen-  ceptable  guaranty,  to  those  who  under- 
ttve,  powerful,  which,  properly  directed,  stand  the  difierence  between  moral  and 
Bight  have  largely  contributed  to  the  demonstrative  reasoning,  of  his  qualifica- 
MooQs  stores  of  science  and  literature,  tions  to  construct  a  physical  theory  of  the 
he  rashly,  in  an  evil  hour,  abandons  the  creation.  What  he  has  written,  then,  on 
re  of  legitimate  inquiry,  and  com-  the  supposition  of  his  being  the  au- 
himself  to  the  chaos  of  conjecture,  thor  of  tbe  Vestiges,  is  destitute  of  the 
>,  assailed  by  first  element  of  influence  on  sober  minds. 

.  v  1.U  I.     ij  It  has  no  authority.    We  might  have 

^ .  "^  "^""'^  ^'^^'!,fn'!i  'i8t«n^  to  Science  speaking  from  her 

fc^A^^^hSSoT^ifJ'  '  *»^"^'  buttoameret^bafbliagabout 

B«M  throQgh  the  hoUow  dmrk,  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  presampUon 

be  aootk  ksoes    his  stlf-oommaod :   his  is  in  proportion  with  his  superfitial  at- 

)vaia  reels :  he  falls  into  an  ecstacy  of  tainments,  we  confess,  it  is  a  few  grains 

tamtir  eooont,  orders  the  attendance  of  worse  than  our  patience  can  bear. 
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WORDS  OF  THE  CORPSE-WATCHER  TO  HIS  COMRADE. 

GoxB  is  each  saddened  face  and  tearful  eye. 

Of  mother,  brother,  and  of  sisters  fair ; 
Like  the  Jow  faUing  wind  their  loutstepe  die 
Through  whiq>ering  hall,  and  up  the  nulling  stair. 
In  yonder  room  the  newly  dead  doth  sleep ; 
Begin  we  now,  my  friend,  our  watch  to  keep ! 

And  now  both  feed  the  &re  and  trim  the  lamp, 
Pass,  cheerly,  if  we  can,  the  slow- paced  boars; 

For  all  without  is  cold,  and  drear,  and  damp. 
And  the  wide  air  with  storm  and  darkness  lowers. 

Pass  cheerly,  if  we  may,  the  livelong  night. 

Patting  pale  phantoms,  paler  sleep,  to  flight 

We  will  not  talk  of  death,  of  pall  and  knell— 
Leave  that,  the  mirth  of  brighter  hours  to  check — 

But  tales  of  life,  love,  beautv,  let  us  tell. 
Or  of  stem  InOtle,  sea,  and  stormy  wreck ; 

Call  up  the  yisiof^s  gay  of  other  days — 

Our  boyhood  freaks,  our  careless,  youthful  ways. 

Hark  to  the  distant  bell !  an  hour  is  gone ! 

Unlatch  the  parlor  door  and  bring  the  light ; 
Our  brief  but  solemn  duty  must  be  done — 

To  dip  the  cloth,  and  stay  Death's  hastening  blight. 
To  bare  the  ghastly  face,  and  dip  the  cloth 

That  hides  a  mortal,  **  crushed  before  the  moth.** 

The  bathing  liquid  scents  the  chilly  room ; 

Of  spectral  white  are  shroud  and  reiling  lace. 
On  yonder  sideboard  in  the  fearful  gloom : 

Take  off  the  stifler  from  the  sleeper's  face ! 
Hearen  !  did  you  speak,  my  friend,  of  ghastly  eye  ? 
Ah,  what  a  yision  of  beauty  here  doth  lie  I 

Never  hath  Art,  from  purest  wax  or  stone. 

So  fair  an  image,  and  so  lustrous,  wrought ! 
It  is  as  if  a  beam  from  heaven  had  shown 

A  weary  angel  in  sweet  slumber  caught ! 
The  smiling  lip,  the  slij^btly  tinted  cheek — 
And  all  so  calm,  so  saint-like,  and  so  meek ! 

They  sing  of  beauty  in  the  silver  moon. 
And  b^uty  in  the  penciled,  drooping  flower; 

They  tell  of  flashing  eye  and  luring  tone. 
In  radiant  Hope*s  and  rosy  HeaJU)*s  gay  hour ; 

But  where  is  beauty,  in  this  rounded  world. 

Like  Death  upon  a  maiden*s  lip  impearled ! 

Veil  thou  the  dead  !  close  to  the  open  door ! 

Perhaps  the  spirit,  ere  it  soar  above, 
Would  watch  its  day  alone,  and  hover  o'er 

The  face  it  once  did  kindle  into  love : 
Conmane  we  hence,  O  friend,  this  wakefol  night. 
Of  Death  made  hvety  by  this  blessed  sight ! 
Jvkiiiam,N.  Y.,Jan.  Stk,  1846.  H.  W.  P 
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MY   FIRST  AND   LAST   CHAMOIS   HUNT. 

"  Es  ist  Zeit  za  aufstehea — es  ist  drei  world  of  new  emotions  and  new  thoughts 

^ertd  aof  eins,**  said  a  voice  in  reply  to  had  been  opened  within  me.    Along  the 

my  questioB, "  Wcr  ist  da  ?^  as  1  was  horizon  of  my  memory  some  of  those 

i.rakeped  by  a  low  knock  at  my  door,  wondrous  peaks  were  now  drawn  as  dis- 

^  jQst  composed  myself  to  sleep  for  tinctly  as  they  lay   along  the  Alpine 

If  second  time,  as  this  *<  It  is  time  to  heavens.    Now  and  then,  a  sweet  pas* 

ret  ap,  it  wants  a   quarter  of   one,"  turage  had  burst  on  me  from  amid  this 

vj^ed  me.    I  was  in  tne  mountain-val-  savage  scenery,  like  a  sudden  smile  on 

^y  of  Grindelwald  in  the  very  heart  of  the  brow  of  wrath,  while  the  wild  strain 

b»  Oberland.    I  had  been  wandering  for  of  the  Alp-horn,  ringing  through  the 

rtksamid  the  glorious  scenery  of  the  rare  atmosphere,  and  the  clear  voices  of 

J6,  which  had  gone  on  changing  from  the  mountaineers  singing  their  "  ranz  de 

~.^^  \o  awful  tul  I  had  become  as  fa-  vaches,**  as  they  led  their  herds  along  the 

-ar  with  precipices,  and  gorges,  and  mountain  path  to  their  eagle-nested  huts, 

::ers,and snow- peaks, and avaiancjies,  hadturneait  all  into  poetry.    If  a  man 

'  ^th  the  meadow-spots  and  hill-sides  wishes  to  have  remembrances  that  never 

-y  native  valley.    I  had  stood  in  the  grow  old,  and  never  lose  their  power  to 

-^:ow  of  Mont  Bianc,  and  seen  the  sun  excite  the  deepest  wonder,  let  him  roam 

?  i^vn  on  his  bosom  of  snow,  until,  through  the  Oberland. 

-Q  the  base  to  the  heaven-reaching  But  I  like  to  have  foigotten  the  hunt  I 

7init,  it  was  all  one  transparent  rose  started  to  describe,  in  the  wonderful  sce- 

r,  Mashing  and  glowing  in  bright  nery  its  remembrance  called  up.    Grin- 

i  wondrous  beauty  in  the  evening  at*  delwald  is  a  green  valley  lying  between 

^p/iere.    I  had  stood  and  gazed  on  the  passes  of  the  Wengern  Aip  and  the 

■•  and  his  mountain  guard,  tinted  with  Grand    Scheideck,  which   are   between 

-  ^mt  deep  rose-hue,  till  their  glory  three  and  four  thousand  feet  above  it, 

larted,  and  Mont  Blanc  rose,  white,  and  are,  in  turn,  surrounded  by  moun- 

cold,  and  awful,  like  a  mighty  model  tains  six  or  seven  thousand  feet  loftier 

'^e  pale  moonlight    I  had  wandered  still,  although  the  valley  itself  is  higher 

^'iisseaof  ice,  and  climbed  its  break-  than  the   tops  of  the   Catskill  range. 

''^  precipices,  and  trod  the  difficult  There,  rise  in  solemn  majesty,  as  if  to 

^^  that  surround  it,  but  never  yet  wall  in  forever  the  little  valley,  the  Eig- 

;  ^n  a  wild  chamois  on  its  native  her,  or  Giant — ^the  Schreckhom,  or  ter- 

*■    I  had  roamed  through  the  Ober-  rible  peak — the  Wetterhorn,  or  peak  of 

'  »ith  00  better  success    All  that  I  tempests — the  Faulhom,  or  foul  peak — 

^*^  and  dreamed  of  the  Alps  had  the  Grand  Scheideck,  and  a  little  farther 

■'•''  iQore  than  realized.    Down  tne  bo-  away  the  Junefrau,  or  virgin.     Thus 

'  f  the  Jongfrau  I  had  seen  the  reck-  surrounded,  and  overlooked,  and  guard- 

iTalanche  stream,  and  listened  all  ed  forever,  the  green  valley  sleeps  on  as 

■"''  to  its  thunder  crash  in  the  deep  if  unconscious  of  the  presence  of  such 

'.  sending    its    solemn    monotone  awful  forms.    Here  and  there,  by  the 

'ih  the  Alpine  solitudes,  till  my  stream  that  wanders  through  it,  and  over 

'  "lood  still  in  mv bosom.    From  the  the  green  slopes  that  go  modestly  up  to 

^  peak  of  the  Wetterhorn  (peak  of  the  mountain  on  either  side,  are  scattered 

'^)  I  had  seen  one  of  those  "  thun-  wooden  cottages,  as  if  thrown  there  by 

'^of  mow*  launch  itself  in  terror  some  careless  hand,  presenting  from  the 

^dt  into  the  very  path  I  was  tread-  heights  around  one  of  the  most  pictur- 

■  -fruAed  by  its  own  weight  into  a  esque  views  one  meets  in  Switzerland. 

^Jt  that'  rose  up  the  face  of  the  When  the  sun  has  left  his  last  baptism 

Vt^iike  spray  from  the  foot  of  a  on  the  high  snow- peaks,  and  deep  sha- 

"^    With  its  precipices  leaning  dow  is  settling  down  on  Grindelwald, 

'*  tt«l  had  walked  along  with  silent  there  is  a  perfect  storm  of  sound  through 

*  «4  iahdued  feelings,  as  one  who  the  valley  from  the  thousands  of  bells 

'  ^^i«e  He  margin  of  Jehovah's  mantle,  that  are  attached  to  the  nearly  six  thou- 

li  ae^beea  so  bumbled  in  the  pre-  sand  of  cattle  the  inhabitants  keep  in  the 

:e  of  jttnre  before,  and  a  whole  pasturage  during  the  day.    The  clamor 
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my  spy-glaM  as  they  fed  witboat  fear  on  jeittic  he  came  op  from  behind  that  peak» 

the  green  herbage,  and  almost  wished  as  if  conseious  of  the  glory  he  was  shed- 

they  icould  keep  out  of  the  range  of  our  ding  on  creation.    The  dim  glaciers  thai 

rifles.    They  were  the  perfect  iinperson-  before  lay  in  shadow  flashed  out  like  seas 

ation  of  wildness  and  timidity.    The  lift-  of  silver — the  mountains  paled  away  into 

in^  of  the  hcAd,  the  springy  tread  and  tbe  their  virgin  white,  and  it  was  broad  sun- 

(}uick  movement  in  every  limb,  told  how  rise  in  the  Alps. 

little  it  would  take  to  send  them  with  the  I  had  forgiDtten  the  chamois  in  this 
speed  of  the  wind  to  their  mountain  sudden  unrolling  of  so  much  magnifl- 
homes.  The  chamois  is  built  something  cence  before  me,  and  lay  absorbed  in  the 
like  the  tame  goat,  only  slighter,  while  overpowering  emotions  they  naturally 
his  fore  legs  are  longer  than  his  hinder  awakened,  when  the  faint  and  far-off 
ones,  so  that  he  slants  downward  from  strain  of  the  sbepherd's  horn  came  float- 
his  head  to  his  tail.  His  horns  are  beau-  ing  by.  The  mellow  notes  lingered 
tiful,  being  a  jet  black,  and  rising  in  par-  among  the  rocks,  and  were  prolonged 
allel  line  from  his  head  even  to  me  point  in  so^er  cadences  through  the  deep  val- 
where  they  curve  over.  They  neither  leys,  and  finally  died  away  on  the  dis- 
incline backward  nor  outward,  but,  rising  tant  summits.  A  shepherd  was  on  hit 
straight  out  of  the  heEul,  seem  to  project  way  to  this  pasturage  with  his  goats, 
forward,  while  their  parallel  position  He  wears  a  norn,  which  he  now  and 
ahnost  to  the  tips  of  the  curvatures  gives  then  winds  to  keep  his  flock  in  the  path ; 
them  a  very  crank  appearance.  They  and  also  during  the  day,  when  he  sees 
are  as  black  as  ebony,  and  some  of  them  any  one  of  the  number  straying  too  near 
bend  in  as  true  a  curve  as  if  turned  by  pitfalls  and  crevices,  he  blows  his  horn, 
the  most  skillful  hand.  and  the  straggler  turns  back  to  the  pas- 

I  watched  every  movement  of  these  turage. 
wild  creatures  till  my  attention  was  ar-  A  second  low  exclamation  from  my 
rested  by  a  more  attractive  sight  The  Swiss  hunters  again  drew  my  attention 
sua  had  touched  tbe  topmost  peaks  of  to  the  chamois.  They  also  had  heard 
the  loftiest  mountains  that  hemmed  in  the  sound  of  the  horn,  and  had  pricked 
the  sweet  valley  of  Grindelwald»  taming  up  their  ears,  and  stood  listening.  A 
the  snow  into  nre,  till  the  lordly  summits  second  strain  sounding  nearer  and  clear- 
seemed  to  waver  to  and  fro  in  the  red  er,  they  started  for  the  snow  fields.  As 
li^ht  that  bathed  them.  A  deep  shadow  good  luck  would  have  it,  they  came  trot- 
still  lay  on  the  vale,  through  which  the  ting  in  a  diagonal  line  across  the  pastur- 
cotta|^  of  the  inhabitants  could  scarcely  age  which  would  bring  them  in  close 
be  distinguished.  At  length  they  grew  range  of  our  rifles.  We  lay  all  prepared, 
clearer  and  clearer  in  the  increasing  nght,  and  when  they  came  opposite  us,  one  of 
and  column  after  column  of  smoke  rose  the  hunters  made  a  low  sound  which 
in  the  morning  air,  striving  in  vain  to  caused  them  all  to  stop.  At  a  given  sig* 
reach  half  way  up  the  mountains  that  nal  we  all  fired.  One  gave  a  convulsive 
stood  in  silent  reverence  before  the  up-  spring  into  the  air,  ran  a  few  rods,  and 
rising  sun.  The  ruddy  light  had  descend-  fell  mortally  wounded.  The  rest,  winged 
ed  down  the  Alps,  turning  them  all  into  with  fear  and  terror,  made  for  the  heights, 
a  deep  rose  color.  There  stood  the  Giant,  I  watched  their  rapid  flight  for  some  dis- 
robed like  an  angel ;  and  there  the  tance,  when  I  noticed  that  one  began  to 
Scbreckhom,  beautiful  as  the  morning;  flag,  and  finally  dropped  entirely  behind, 
and  there  #e  Fanlhom,  with  the  same  Poor  fellow,  thought  I  to  myself,  you 
glorious  appareling  on ;  and  farther  away  are  struck.  His  leap  ffrew  slower  and 
the  Jungfrau,  looking  indeed  like  a  vir-  slower  till  at  lengtn  ne  stopped,  then 

gin,  with  all  her  snowy  vestments  about  gave  a  few  faint  springs  forward,  then 
er,  tinged  with  the  hue  of  the  rose.  All  stopped  again,  and  seemed  to  look  wist- 
around  and  heaven-high  rose  these  do-  fully  towards  his  flying  companions  that 
rioos  forms,  looking  as  if  the  Deity  had  vanished  like  shadows  over  the  snow 
thrown  the  mantle  of  his  majesty  over  fields  that  sloped  up  to  the  inaccessible 
them  on  purpose  to  see  how  they  became  peaks.  I  could  not  but  pity  him  as  I 
their  glorious  appareling.  saw  him  limp  painfully  on.  In  imagi- 
It  was  a  scene  of  enchantment.  At  nation  I  could  already  see  the  life-blood 
length  the  mighty  orb  which  had  wrought  oozing  drop  by  drop  from  his  side,  bring- 
all  this  magnificent  chan^  on  the  Alpine  ing  faintneas  over  his  heart  and  exhaoa- 
peaks,  rose  slowly  into  new.    How  ma-  tion  to  hip  fleet  limbs. 
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Loeing  wght  of  him  for  the  moment,  fast,  and  for  once  it  possessed  quite  a 

we  hastened  to  the  one  that  lay  struggling  relish.    This  was  owing  to  two  things— 

ia  his  last  dying  efforts  upon  the  grass,  first,  my  appetite,  which  several  hours 

I  kave  seen  deer  die  that  my  huUet  had  on  the  mountain  had  made  ravenous,  and 

bfOQght  down,  and  as  I  gazed  on  the  second,  to  the  simple  way  in  which  I  had 

wild  yet  gentle  eye,  expressing  no  anger  ordered  it  to  be  dressed.    The  flesh  of 

even  la  death,  but  only  £ear  and  terror,  the  chamois  is  very  black,  and  possesses 

my  heart  has  smitten  me  for  the  deed  I  nothing  of  the  flavor  of  our  venison, 

bad  done.    The  excitement  of  the  chase  Added  to  this,  the  mountaineers  cook  it 

is  one  thing — to  be  in  at  the  death  is  in  oil,  or  stew  it  up  in  some  barbarous 

qaite  another.    But  not  even  the  eye  of  manner,  till  it  becomes  anything  but  a 

a  deer,  with  its  beseeching,  imploring  palatable  dish. 

look,  just  before  the  green  film  closes  The  two  most  peculiar  things  about  a 

over  it,  is  half  so  pitiful  as  was  the  ex-  chamois  are  its  hoofs  and  its  horns.    The 

pRssion  of  this  dying  chamois.    Such  a  former  are  hollow,  and  hard  as  flint, 

wild  eye  I  never  saw  in  an  animal's  The  edges  are  sharp,  and  will  catch  on  a 

head,  nor  such  helpless  terror  depicted  in  rock  where  a  claw  would  give  way.    It 

the  look  of  any  creature.    It  was  abso-  is  the  peculiar  sharpness  ai^  hardness  of 

htlely  distressing  to  see  such  agonizing  the  hoof  that  give  it  security  in  its  reck- 

hmr,  and  I  was  glad  when  the  kniie  less  climbing  along  the  clefts  of  pred- 

Bassed  oTer  his  throat,  and  he  gave  his  pices.    It  will  leap  over  chasms  on  to  a 

bst  struggle.    As  soon  as  he  was  dis-  narrow  ledge  where  yon  would  think  it 

patched  we  started  off  after  the  wounded  could  not  stand,  even  if  carefully  placed 

oDe.      We  had  no  sooner  reached  the  there.    It  flings  itself  from  rock  to  ro^ 

snow  than  the  blood  spots  told  where  in  th*?  most  re<£less  manner,  relying  idone 

the  sn&rer  had   gone.     It  was  easy  on  its  sharp  hoof  for  safety.    Its  horns 

eaoogh  to  trace  him  by  the  life  he  left  seem  to  answer  no  purpose  at  all,  being 

with  every  step,  and  we  soon  came  upon  utterly  useless  both  from  their  position 

him  stretched  upon  his  side.     As  he  and  shape  as  an  instrument  of  defence, 

heard  oa  approacn  the  poor  fellow  made  They  may  add  solidity  to  the  heEul,  and 

a  desperate  efibrt  to  rise,  but  he  only  half  thus  assist  in  its  butting  conflicts  with  its 

elected  himself  before  he  rolled  back  fellows.     Some  of  the  Swiss  told  me, 

a  faint  bleat  and  lay  panting  on  the  however,  that  the  animal  struck  on  them 

He  was  soon  cfispatchM ;  and,  when  it  missed  its  hold  and  fell  over  a 

the  two  bodies  strung  on  poles,  we  precipice — thus  breaking  the  force  of  the 

tamed  oar  steps  homeward.    Who  of  mil.    It  may  be  so,  but  it  looked  rather 

the  four  had  bcNUi  the  successful  marks-  apocryphal  to  me.    It  would  not  be  an 

it  was  impossible  to  tell,  though  I  easy  matter,  in  the  rapidity  of  a  headlong 

a  secret  conviction  I  was  not  one  of  iall,  to  adjust  the  body  so  that  its  whole 

I — still,  my  fellow-hunters  insisted  force  wouM  come  directly  on  the  curva- 

thst  I  was.    Not  only  the  position  itself  ture  of  the  horns,  especially  when  the 

■mde  it  probable,  but  the   bullet-hole  landing  spot  may  be.  smooth  earth,  a 

cotresponded  in  size  to  the  bore  of  my  rock  lying  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  de- 

nie.    The  evidences,  however,  were  not  grees,  or  a  block  of  ice. 

so  dear  to  my  own  mind;  and  I  could  The  evening  after  my  expedition  I  spent 

aoi  bat  think  they  would  not  have  been  with  some  hunters,  who  entertained  me 

to  theirs,  but  for  the  sUver  bullet  I  was  with  stories  of  the  chase,  some  of  which 

expected  to  shoot  with  when  we  returned  would  make  a  Texas  frontier  man  open 

to  the  valley.    The  size  of  that  had  more  his  eyes.     One  of  these  I  designed  to 

to  do  with  their  judgoMnt  than  the  rent  relate,  but  find  I  have  not  room.    At 

ia  the  side  of  the  poor  chamois.  some  future  time  I  may  give  it 
Fmtx  of  one  was  dressed  for  my  break- 
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MEMOIR  OF  HON.  L  C.  BATES.  LATE  UNITED  STATES  SENATOR  FROM 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  scene  which  the  Senate  Chamber  Rerolution,  in  which  he  served  as  lien- 
of  the  United  States  presented  on  the  tenant.    He  was  a  man  of  high  respect* 
19th  of  March  last,  was  one  which  will  ability,  distingnished  among  his  neij^h- 
not  be  speedily  forgotten  by  those  who  bors  by  the  persevering  industry  and  sim- 
witnessed  it    At  the  dose  of  an  arduous  pie  uprightness  of  his  life.    His  son  was 
Session — when  meh's  minds  had  been  designed  by  him  for  his  own  occupation, 
deeply  perplexed  with  the  uncertain  is-  and  resided  with  him,  engiu;ed  in  the  ac* 
sues  of  new  party  organizations — when  tive  labors  of  the  farm,  till  in  his  nine- 
the  largest  qaestions  of  national  policy,  teenth  year.    In  these  labors,  and  in  the 
questions  involving  all  of  national  peace,  rude  thourh  manly  sports  in  which  the 
and  security,  and  honor,  had  been  earnest-  youth  of  mat  mountainous  region  i ndolge 
ly  discussed — questions  with  which  was  their  leisure — which  he  was  always  fore- 
mingled  no  small  share  of  personal  feel-  most  in  for  skill  and  strength — he  acquired 
ing — a    Session    which   had  seen   the  a  firm  constitution  and  vigorous  heahh, 
breaking   up    of    many  long-cherished  which  enabled  him  to  pass  through  the 
hopes,  and  the  growth  of  many  sadden  more  exhausting  toils  of  professional  and 
aspirations — while  the  heat  of  debate  was  public  life,  and  which  he  retained  till  the 
hairdly  yet  over,  and  the  passions  that  close  of  all.     With  the  consciousness, 
had  been  aroused  were  but  beginning  to  be  however,  of  abilities  which  were  suited  to 
allayed — ^the  senators  were  summoned  to  a  different  sphere,  and  with  an  ambition  of 
behold,  in  the  theatre  of  their  recent  com-  intellectual  distinction  by  no  meansuncom- 
petitions,  a  spectacle  which,  more  than  mon  in  the  farmers*  sons  of  New  England, 
any  other,  serves  to  make  men  pause  in  and  which  has  raised  from  that  station 
the  hurrying  career  of  their  ambition,  and  not  a  few  whom  the  whole  country  has 
subdues,  for  an  hour,  at  least,  the  busy  been  proud  of,  he  obtained  his  father*! 
passions  of   the  most  worldly.      One  permission  to  pursnea  course  of  academi- 
who,  but  a  few  days  before,  bad  stood  cal  studies ;  and  hanging  up  the  scythe 
amonff  them  strong  in  manly  health,  in  with  which  he  had  cut  the  last  dip  of  the 
the  full  maturity  and  vigor  of^his  powers,  summer's  mowing,  he  declared  his  eman- 
not  more  like  than  any  other  of  their  cipation  from  the  labors  of  the  field,  and 
number  to  be  speedily  called  away  by  the  in  the  morning  was  on  his  way  to  the 
destroyer,  whose  impassioned  words  had  study  of  the  teacher  he  had  chosen, 
not  yet  died  out  from  their  ears, — one  This  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cooley,  now  the 
whose    courteous    bearing   and   noble  venerable,  as  for  fifty  yeare  he  has  been 
nature  had  won  the  confidence  and  affec-  the  honored  and  useful,  pastor  of  the 
tion  of  them  all — had  passed  away  from  Congregational  Church  in  East  Evan- 
the  living,  and  all  that  was  mortal  of  ville,  and  who  to  the  faithful  discharge 
him  was  now  for  the  last  time  before  of  the  duties  of  his  sacred  office  has  ad- 
them,  and  in  an  hour  there  would  remain  ded  the  careful  training^  of  large  numbers 
with  them  only  the  memory  of  what  he  of  young  men  in  their  preparation  for 
was.    It  was  an  occasion  full  of  mourn-  ooll^  l3e.    He  was  a  near  relative  of 
fnl  thoughts  to  his  assodates.  and  no  Mr.  Bates,  whose  rapid  deydopment  he 
less  of  solemn  warning  how  uncertain  watched  with  afifectionate  interest,  and 
might  be  the  issues,  and  how  surely  the  whose  later  career  he  ever  boked  on  with 
end  must  come,  of  all  the  schemes  of  our  gratulation  and  pride.     Within  an  un- 
poor  humanity,  and  enough  to  inspire  the  usually  short   period    Mr.  Bates  went 
eloquent  tongue  of  him  who  was  the  through  the  course  of  studies  then  re- 
mourner,  not  the  eulogist.  auired  for  entrance  at  college,  and  joined 

Isaac  Chapman-  Bates,  the  late  Senator  ue  freshman's  class  at  New  Haven  in  the 

from  Massaichusetts,  was  born  in  the  autumn  of  1799.    Of  his  manner  of  life 

town  of  Evanville,  in  the  old  County  of  while  there  no  record  remains.     He  is 

Hampshire,  in    that  ancient   Common-  known,  however,   to  have  been  a  cloae 

wealth,  January  23d,  1780.     His  father  student,  and  scrupulous  in  his  observance 

was  a  farmer  in  that  town,  to  which  he  of  all  college  regulations.     He  was  a 

had  retired  at  the  dose  of  the  war  of  the  favorite   pupil    of    President   Dwight^ 
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wbow  oomoendation  is  wanant  for  a  his  friends  had  formed  of  his  future  suc- 

bigh  order  of  merit,  and  who  was  bo  cess.    This  oration  had  also  a  political 

much  pleased  with  his  graceful  and  ele-  character  which,  though  not  obtrusively 

put  s^Ie  of  composition,  that  he  used  prominent,  was  jret  so  decided  as  to  turn 

to  stj  ot  him,  then,  he  would  prove  to  him  the  attention  of  the  leading  poll- 

an  American  Addison.    His  mind  was,  ticians  of  that  quarter  of    the  county. 

hoTerer,  of  a  more  masculine  character,  In  the  years  1809, 1810,  the  people  of 

aod,  without  n^lectin^  the  graces  of  Northampton  showed  their  confidence  in 

purely  literary  accomplishment,  he  found  him  by  electing  him  one  of  their  delates 

?reat  pleasure  in  the  severe  discipline  of  to  the  General  Court ;  a  trust  which  the 

mathematics ;  and,  in  later  years,  he  said  sagacious  people  of  that  precinct  are  not 

of  himself,  that  his  first  full  conscious-  used  to  commit  to  unskillful  or  inexpe- 

refs  of  zneDtal  power  was  gained  from  rienced  hands.      Here  he  acquired  the 

£'jcli(i*s  Elements.      He   graduated    in  friendship  of  many  who  like  him  were 

H02.     The  part  in  the   exercises  of  making  tneir  first  demonstrations  of  abili- 

lite  commeacemeot  assigned  'to  him  was  ty,  and  which  continued  with  unabated 

the  valedictory  oration,  reckoned  then,  as  strength  with  many  who  have  been  and 

now,  the  highest  honor  a  student  could  are  now  in  the  highest  places  of  that 

^tain.  State.    He  was  not,  however,  desirous, 

Imnediately  on  leaving  college  he  en-  nor  would  the  habits  of   that  counter, 

tered  the  office  of  the  late  Jud|^  Hinck-  which  try  men  before  they  confide  la 

ley,  who  resided  st  Northampton,  and  them,  have  allowed  him,  to  enter  so  early 

oQtioaed  under  his  instructions  as   a  into  a  political  career.      He  therefore 

s^deat  at  law   during  the  time  pre*  strictly  applied  himself  to  the  practice  of 

^M  for  admission  to  the  bar.   He  was  the  Law,  and,  as  if  to  sever  himself  from 

^  to  the  choice  of  this  profession,  not  public  life,  he  accepted,  somewhat  later, 

'^'Ore  perhaps  by  hopes  of  a  future  ele-  the  ofBce  of  Register  of  Probate,  which 

nation  to  which  it  always  is  the  readiest  office  he  held  till  the  solicitations  of  his 

^^eDoe,  than  by  the  natural  advantages  friends,  who  could  no  longer  spare  him 

-«  pooessed  for  success  in  it    To  a  from  a  wider  field,  compelled  him  to  re« 

^^"Bwd  and  pendrating  intellect,  well  llnquish  it.    Yet,  in  1812,  he  was  called 

ted  to  investigate  the  abstruse  doctrines  once  more  to  express  his  political  prefer- 

•  legal  science,  habits  of  industrious  ap-  ences  in  a  discourse  before  the  Washing- 

icatioa  which  might  have  ensured  him  ton  Benevolent  Society.    In  this  address, 

lue  mastery  of  it,  he  added,  in  a  peculiar  which  was  remarkable  alike  for  its  poi- 

Tree,  the  forensic  qualities  wnich  are  ished  and  manly  eloquence,  for  the  lofty 

^%  lees  needful  to  one  who  would  spiritof  patriotism,  and  clear  appreciation 

ieai  the  cause    of    human  rights,   a  of  the  true  principles  of  liberty  displayed 

rui£^vl  and  commanding  person,  a  dig-  in  it,  he  avowed   his  adherence  to  the 

'  M  and  persuasive  manner,  a  free,  doctrines  of  the  Federal  party,  then  far 

-li,  manly  style  of  elocution,  and  a  from  being  in  the  ascendant — ^and  to  that 

.r^tol  training  in  extempore  debate,  to  scheme  of  public  policy,  which,  as  modi- 

~  ^ich  he  had  strenuously  devoted  him-  fied,  not  changed,  by  the  events  of  later 

:i  ihrottghout  his  collegiate  life.  years,  made  him  a  consistent  and  strenu- 

Be  was  admitted  to  practice  as  an  At-  ous  advocate  of  Whig  measures.  Touch- 

'jztj  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  ing  the  views  of  those  who  held  thus  the 

laj  Tenn,  1805,  and  to  the  Supreme  administration  of  the  General  Govem- 

^rt  in  1808.    Soon  after  he  entered  on  ment,  he  felt  keenly,  and  spoke  fearlessly. 

'( practice  of  his  profession,  he  married  Satisfied  with  this  indication  of  his 

'Unha,the  daughter  of  Jadge  Henshaw,  preferences,  and  of  the  course  he  should 

^tioganrives  him,  a  mourner  indeed,  yet  take  when  he  might  be  caUed  to  a  more 

i  in  the  memory  of  the  faithful  love  active  participation  in  public  concerns, 

'«  ^  her.     The  connection  was  in  he  continued  to  devote  himself  with  un- 

'  try  way  a  desirable  one,  and  was  ful-  wearied  diligence  to  the  interests  of  his 

'  jofitified  by  the  rapid  increase  of  his  clients. 

r^^-  In  1805,  he  made  his  first  pub-  On  entering  his  professional  life,  Mr. 

'  ^peaiance  in  any  other  than  a  pro-  Bates  became  at  once  associated  with  men 

^"ittal  capacity,  in  the  delivery  of  a  of  the  highest  intellectual  ability  and 

f^of  July  Oration,  and  by  the  vigor  le^al    science,  and  practiced  eloquence 

^'hiityle,  and  the  elevated  tone  of  his  with  Ashmun  and  Mills,  both  his  prede- 

^^^^1,  encouraged  ail  the  expectations  cessors    in  the  Senate   of   the  United 
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States,  with  B1is0,  and  others,  men  Talne  to  the  conntiy,  as  well  as  hy  the 
whose  competition  could  not  fail  to  predilections  of  his  early  life.  He  was 
arouse  all  the  energies  of  a  more  youth-  always  alive  to  the  interests  of  the  tillers 
ful  aspirant  And  although  the  field  was  of  the  soil,  which  he  encouraged  by  his 
thus  ably  filled,  he  rose  rapidly  to  an  own  example,  and  fostered  by  the  diffu- 
extensive  practice  and  an  enviable  sion  among  them  of  the  knowledge  most 
reputation.  The  professional  character  useful  for  their  purposes.  He  sulopted, 
of  Mr.  Bates  was  more  that  of  an  ac-  and  so  commended  to  them,  the  best  im- 
eomplished  advocate  than  of  a  technical  provements  in  modes  of  tillage.  He  was 
lawyer.  Though  possessed  of  powers  largely  concerned  in  the  improvement  of 
of  mind  which  coula  readily  unravel  the  the  breed  of  sheep,  and  in  the  importation 
most  intricate  legal  problems,  and  which,  of  Merinos  and  oaxons.  He  was  one  of 
had  they  been  devoted  to  the  law  as  a  the  founders,  and  zealously  promoted  the 
science,  would  have  gained  for  him  the  interests,  of  an  a^cultural  society  which 
highest  celebrity  among  the  professors  of  embraced  in  its  influence  the  farmers  of 
that  rare  and  most  difficult  learning;  he  the  old  county  of  Hampshire, and  which 
chose  rather  that  branch  of  practice  which  was  of  the  highest  service  to  them  by 
would  bring  him  often  before  a  jury,  as  spreading  usefm  knowledge,  and  by  sug- 
being  better  suited  to  his  tastes,  and  one  gesting,  through  the  liberal  distribution 
in  which  he  was  sure  of  a  more  rapid  of  premiums,  an  honorable  competition, 
success.  He  had  little  fondness  for  the  In  1823  he  delivered  the  annual  address 
details  and  drudgery  of  the  preparation  before  this  association.  It  was  a  ludd 
of  a  case  for  triaf,  but  few  could  surpass  and  most  able  application  of  the  doctrines 
him  in  the  clearness  with  which  he  saw  of  political  economy  to  the  social  relations 
the  general  principles  that  should  govern  of  the  people  whom  he  addressed — a  dis- 
it,  or  the  plainness,  simplicity  and  cussion  ot  high  value,  as  well  for  the 
earnestness  with  which  he  could  present  profoundness  of  the  views  it  presents  as 
and  enforce  them.  Yet  few  persons  for  the  remarkable  simplicity  oi  his  state- 
have  so  habitually  made  so  elaborate  a  ments  of  them. 

preparation  for  the  argument  of  his  cases.  Not  only  in  such  ways  did  Mr.  Bates 
His  topics  were  selected  with  great  care,  show  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  his 
his  illustrations  skillfully  arranged,  and  neighbors.  He  was  also  a  warm  friend 
the  whole  throvm  into  a  form  of  compact  and  supporter  of  the  benevolent  move- 
argumentation.  His  style  of  address,  ments  which  have  been  so  nobly  sus- 
often  highly  polished  and  eleeant,  was  tained  by  the  people  of  New  England, 
always  singularly  forcible ;  and  his  Ian-  and  by  none  more  generally  than  b^ 
guage  pure,  idiomatic  and  masculine,  those  among  whom  he  lived.  The  van- 
chosen  not  for  rhetorical  embellishment,  ous  societies  for  distributing  the  Bible, 
but  for  pith  and  point  His  elocution  forcirculatinstracts,  sending  abroad  mis- 
was  fluent,  impassioned,  and  often  vehe-  sionaries,  and  the  like,  ever  found  in  hinn 
ment,  and  accompanied  with  much  action,  a  sincere  and  strenuous  advocate.  In 
yet  always  controlled  by  severe  taste,  as  May,  1825,  he  was  invited  to  deliver  an 
well  as  animated  with  genuine  feeling,  address  at  the  anniversary  of  the  Ameri- 
And  all  his  eflTorts  in  this  kind  were  per-  can  Bible  Society  in  New  York — a  time 
vaded  by  a  strain  of  high  and  manly  sen-  when  such  speeches  were  less  hacknied, 
timent,  which  appealed  to  the  better  feel-  and  came  more  from  the  heart,  than  they 
ings  of  his  hearers,  and  often  swayed  are  found  to  do  now.  The  speech  which 
them  as  much  as  his  force  of  reasoning,  he  made  on  that  occasion  made  a  striking 
With  an  eloquence,  at  once  persuasive  impression,  and  indeed  was  fit  to  be  a 
and  commandine,  his  aid  was  much  model  for  such  addresses,  in  its  condensed 
souffht  after  in  ail  important  cases,  espe-  energy  of  thought,  its  lofty  conceptions 
eially  those  in  which  questions  of  life  and  suggestive  vividness  of  imagery, 
and  character  were  involved ;  and  for  Mr.  Bates,  soon  after  the  commencement 
many  years  he  was  reckoned  to  be,  in  ad-  of  his  residence  at  Northampton,  had 
dresses  to  a  jury,  without  an  equal  at  the  connected  himself  with  the  Uongrega- 
bar  in  the  region  in  which  he  practiced,  tional  church  in  that  town.  This  he  had 
With  this  diligent  attention  to  his  pro-  been  prompted  to  do  by  his  naturally 
fession,  Mr.  Bates  found  leisure  to  en*  deep  religious  feeling,  which  marked  ail 
goge  extensively  in  the  pursuits  of  aj^ri-  the  more  deliberate  and  important  more- 
culture.  Thiswas  his  favorite  occupation,  ments  of  his  life.  This  feeline  in  him 
to  which  be  was  led  by  his  sense  of  its  was  never  obtrusive,  nor  did  it  lead  him 
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todarkandaoBtereTiewBof  homanduty;  friends  to  be  infloeneed  by  such  priaci- 
bat,  combined  with  a  sober  judg^nt,  pies,  and  having  already  won  the  confi- 
displayed  itself  most  of  all  in  an  habitnal  dence  of  all  within  his  precinct,  he  was 
tense  of  Divine  goodness,  and  a  cheerful  presented  to  the  voters  of  his  district  as 
tmst  in  Him  who  is  the  Father  of  us  all.  a  candidate  for  a  seat  in  the  national 
He  remained  in  the  communion  of  that  House  of  Representatives,  and  elected  b^ 
charch  to  the  last,  and  was  sustained  a  majority  which  was  a  flattering  testi* 
throaghoat,  and  most,  it  is  believed,  in  monial  oi  the*high  estimation  in  which 
tfaecloiinjifaceneof  all,  by  the  assurances  he  was  held  by  those  who  knew  him 
of  Christian  faith,  and  the  serenity  of  a  best  He  took  nis  seat  in  the  Congress 
Christian  hope.  of  1827,  and  continued  to  occupy  that 
The  character  thus  formed,  and  en-  place  by  successive  elections  till  1835, 
deared  to  his  fellow-citizens  by  many  when  he  declined  a  reelection.  During 
acts  of  high-minded  integrity  and  of  an  this  period  he  was  always  at  his  post, 
afiectionate  regard  for  their  well-being,  faithfully  guarding^  the  Constitution  and 
aatnrally  turned  their  thoughts  to  him,  as  the  interests  of  his  constituents  and  oi 
one  most  fit  to  represent  their  interests  in  the  country.  The  suavity  of  his  man- 
tke  councils  of  the  nation.  For  many  ners  gained  him  there  a  large  circle  of 
Tears  he  had  resisted  the  importunities  of  friends;  and  the  matureness  and  accuracy 
hb  fhende,  who  were  anxious  to  bring  of  bis  judgment,  and  the  extent  and  mi- 
him  forward  in  a  more  public  career ;  for,  nuteness  oi  his  information,  particularly 
however  he  may  have  felt  the  influence  on  questions  relating  to  agriculture  and 
of  **  that  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds,*'  manufactures,  caused  his  opinions  to  be 
he  was,  more  than  most  men,  disposed  to  listened  to  with  much  respect.  Never 
fknak  from  the  excitement  of  an  election,  ambitious  of  display,  he  addressed  the 
and  the  disquiet  and  the  too  often  unhal-  House  in  formal  speeches  much  less  fre- 
lowed  agitations  of  political  life.  Nor,  auentiy  than  he  might  efiectlvely  have 
though  his  yiews  on  all  the  great  ques-  aone.  He  was  more  a  man  of  work  than 
tioBs  of  public  policy  were  well  settled  of  words,  ambitious  rather  of  useful  ac- 
aad  firmly  held,  had  he  any  sympathy  tion  in  the  committee-room,  and  seekinjg 
with  the  feelings  and  practices  of  mere  to  acquire  an  influence  over  the  senti- 
poiitical  partisanship.  He  had  much  of  ments  of  men,  and  so  over  the  conduct 
the  pure  loye  of  country,  and  devotion  to  of  affidrs,  by  weight  of  character,  and  in 
her  mstitutions  and  true  interests,  which  the  unostentatious  methods  of  private 
chaiacterized  the  statesmen  of  the  times  intercourse;  a  way  in  which  more  opin- 
which  followed  close  upon  the  Revolu-  ions  and  more  votes  are  changed  than  by 
tion,  and  which,  we  fear,  are  less  common  most  eloquent  orations.  He  served  as 
ia  these  degenerate  days;  and,  while  chairman  of  several  important  committees, 
ready  to  do  his  best  service  in  that  cause,  and  was  much  engaged  with  those  on 
it  was  not  in  his  nature  to  stoop  to  the  claims,  on  agriculture,  on  pensions,  &c. 
meannesses  of  which  political  aspirants  Yet  his  labors  were  not  connned  to  these, 
•re  sometimes  guilty,  or  to  accept,  much  but  on  several  occasions  he  took  an  act- 
less  to  seek,  success  by  the  aid  of  one  ive  and  distinguished  part  in  the  debates 
inmanly  act  Office  was  rather  ofiered  of  the  House;  when  his  addresses  always 
kim  than  sought  by  him ;  and  entering  commanded  a  deferent  attention  for  the 
it,  as  he  did,  with  unstained  hands  and  a  closeness  of  their  logic  and  the  high  tone 
Will  unfettered  to  do  what  he  might  for  of  moral  sentiment  which  characterized 
his  country's  good,  he  kept  himself  aloof  them,  as  well  as  for  the  earnest  convic- 
from  the  tricks  and  shufflings  of  parly,  tion  they  manifested,  and  his  chaste  elo- 
and  never  descended  to  an  unworthy  cution.  Many  of  these  eflbrts  were  suf- 
eompliance  with  the  caprices  of  popular  fered  to  naf^s  away  with  the  occasion 
fetling.  Official  distinction  had  not  which  called  them  forth;  several,  how- 
charms  enough  for  him  to  be  bought  at  ever,  received  a  more  permanent  form 
each  a  price.  Indeed,  he  avoid^,  as  than  the  common  newspaper  reports,  and 
cvefully  as  most  men  search  after  and  were  widely  circulated.  One  of  the  ear- 
ambnhce  them,  the  occasions  which  most  liest  of  these  was  a  speech  on  the  tarifl*, 
honorably  he  might  have  used  of  making  delivered  March  26tn,  1828.  It  was 
himself  coDsptcoous  in  the  common  eye,  occupied  chiefly  with  a  discussion  of  the 
wmk  of  aeeiinag  to  himself  such  measnie  duty  on  woolens,  and  the  need  of  a  spa* 
of  pahik  frnvor  as  he  must  have  felt  that  cial  protection  to  the  industry  oi  the 
has  iMitki  deaenred.    Known  by  hia  wool-grower.  Being  himself  largely  con- 
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ecned  in  the  production  of  wool,  he  disfhcy  what  he  eoold  do.  When  dMoes 

hnnigfat  to  this  subject  all  the  knowledge,  of  ordinary  interest  were    before   die 

and  confidence,  and  zeal  which  personal  Hoase,  he  was  little  disposed  to  hinder 

interest  rives.  The  arg:nnient  was  worthy  action  by  speaking.    Yet  once  more,  in 

of  note  for  its  clearness  and  cogency,  and  January,  1833,  he  a^n  made  a  speech 

the  aptness  of  his  abundant  illustrations,  on  the  tariff,  in  which  he  took  a  more 

It-haul  the  Cemlt,  if  fault  it  be,  of  bong  general  view  of  that  subject,  and  which, 

too  purely  an  amunent,*  or  nuber  too  as  marked  with  his  usual  ability,  was 

abstract,  lor  the  place  even  in  which  it  thou^t  worthy  of  being  giren  to  the 

was  delirered.    As  a  specimen  of  rea-  pubhc 

foninr,  admirable  as  it  was,  it  was  per>  On  his  retirement  from  the  Honse  of 
bap3  better  fitted  for  careful  consideration  Representatires,  as  he  imagined,  to  the 
in  the  closet  than  to  sway  the  delibera-  quiet  of  his  farm  and  the  more  congenial 
tions  of  a  popular  assembly,  where  flashes  business  of  his  profession,  his'senrioea 
of  eloquence  and  bursts  of  passion  are  were  found  too  raluable  to  the  State  to 
more  likely  to  be  appreciated  than  a  be  dispensed  with;  and  he  was  appointed, 
course  of  continuous  fought  The  lat-  in  October,  1835,  by  the  executive  of  that 
ter,  indeed,  is  in  some  respects  of  a  hieher  commonwealth,  the  agent  to  prosecute 
order,  and  implies,  which  the  other  does  the  MasBachnsetts  claim.  To  tnis  okmI 
not,  something  of  what  he  used  to  say  difficult  business  he  devoted  much  time 
was  the  true  sense  of  Demosthenes*  triple  and  labor.  After  all  the  attention  which 
rule  of  ** action** — mental  action,  per-  others,  his  predecessors,  had  bestowed 
petual  onwardness.  The  disposal  ofthe  on  it,  there  remained  an  arduous  task  for 
Indian  tribes,  a  subject  which  agitated  him.  Ahugevarietyof  documents  were 
the  public  mind  verv  deeply  for  several  to  be  consulted,  cases  almost  forgotten  ia 
years,  and  engaged  the  anxious  attention  the  lapse  of  time  to  be  vindicated,  princa- 
of  Congress,  was  one  which  appealed  too  pies  to  be  discussed  and  settled,  and  the 
strongly  to  his  sense  of  justice,  and  to  whole  to  be  arranged  for  a  jealous  sent- 
all  his  sympathies  with  humanity,  to  be  tiny.  This  was  done  by  him,  and  the 
lightly  regarded  by  Mr.  Bates.  He  en-  entire  subject  presented  repeatedly,  with 
tared  zealously  into  the  plans  that  were  great  clearness  and  force,  to  the  War 
devised  to  prevent  their  removal  beyond  Department  The  honor,  no  less  than 
the  Mississippi.  He  carefully  invest!-  the  interest,  of  his  native  State  was  in- 
gated  their  title  to  the  lands  they  occu-  volved  in  his  success,  and  he  spared  no 
pied,  and  found  it  valid.  He  regarded  pains  to  brinj^  it  to  a  prosperous  issue, 
with  deep  indignation  the  attempts  which  ne  at  length,  in  December,  1837,  obtained 
were  mace  to  oribe  and  coerce  them  from  from  Mr.  Poinsett,  then  Secretary  of  War, 
their  birthright.  He  held  the  faith  of  a  report  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
treaties  sacred,  and  mourned  over  the  favorable  to  the  allowance  m  the  claim, 
threatened  violation  of  our  national  honor,  and  finally  from  the  House  a  partial  a{>- 
He  sought  by  every  means  to  avert  what  propriation.  While  engaged  in  this  buai* 
he  deemed  so  melancholy  a  consumma-  ness,  and  away  from  home,  he  was  nom- 
tion.  Among  those  who  eloquently  re-  inated  by  the  Whig  convention  of  Hamp- 
monstrated  against  this  measure,  his  voice  shire  county  their  candidate  for  the  Senate 
was  none  of  the  feeblest.  In  May,  1830,  of  that  State.  On  his  return  he  piomptly 
he  presented  his  views  to  the  House,  in  declined  the  nomination,  as  the  duties  of 
a  speech  in  which  the  legal  merits  of  the  that  station  would  interfere  with  the 
Question  were  most  ably  set  forth,  and  execution  of  his  commission, 
tne  iniquitous  wrongfulness  of  their  en-  In  1839  he  was  chosen  a  delegate  from 
forced  exile  from  the  burial-grounds  of  Massachusetts  to  the  convention  which 
their  fathers  most  feelingly  portrayed — a  met  at  Harrisburg,  in  December  of  that 
speech  not  inferior,  in  the  full  grasp  of  year,  to  select  a  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
the  subject  and  in  completeness  of  argu-  dcncy  of  the  United  States.  He  mras 
ment,  to  any  which  grew  out  of  that  great  elected  to  preside  over  that  body,  during 
national  interest,  and  which  closed  with  its  preliminary  organization ;  and  thon^ 
a  brief  strain  of  lofty  sentiment,  and  entirely  without  experience  of  such  a 
burning  rebuke,  and  subduing  pathos,  post,  (and  the  choice  of  one  so  unused 
hardly  surpassed  in  any  oration  of  mod-  was  a  token  of  their  ample  confidence,) 
em  times.  The  excitement  of  the  occa-  he  performed  its  delicate  duties  with  great 
■ion  called  out  all  his  powers,  and  he  courtesy,  promptness  of  decision  aini 
perhaps  needed  such  an  exdiement  to  firmness.    He  was  afterwards  one  of  tk# 
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Tice  prandents  of  the  conyention.    The  inn  of  penonal  interett    We  need  onljr 

resalt  of  their  delibecatioDS  was  the  nom-  aUude  to  a  few  touching  remarks  which 

ioation  of  General  Harrison.    The  desire  he  offered  to  the  Senate  in  June,  1842, 

and  hope  of  Mr.  Bates  had  been  that  the  on  the  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  widow  of 

nomination  might  be  given  to  another.  General  Harrison ;  to  a  speech  pregnant 

to  whose  hands  he  would  gladly  have  with  noble  feelings  on  a  motion  *<  to  refer 

confided  the  destinies  of  the  country ;  yet  the  plan  of  a  fie^  agent ;"  and  to  on* 

such  was  the  great  interest  at  stake,  and  delivered  June  6th,  1842,  <*  on  the  dis- 

sach  the  need  of  unanimity  in  the  Whig  tricting clause  of  the  apportionment  bill," 

ooansels,  that,  with  many  others,  he  felt  which  was  a  fine  specimen  of  constilu- 

bound  to  sacrifice  his  own  preferences,  tional  interpretation.    In  Febniary,  1844, 

and  acquiesce  in  the  decision  of  the  ma-  he  embraced  the  opportunity  given  by 

jority ;  and  on  his  return  he  did  much  to  Mr.  McDuffie  and  Mr.  Woodbury,  to 

reconcile  the  people  of  New  England  to  address  the  Senate  «*  in  defence  ot  the 

a  result  so  unlike  their  anticipations.    In  Protective  System."    It  was  a  most  able 

the  summer  of  1840  he  was  chosen  one  defence,  urged  by  arguments  derived  from 

of  the  electors  at  large,  and,  with  the  the  history  and  origm  of  that  system,  its 

college,  gave  his  vote  for  what  all  saw  present  vital  necessity  to  the  prosperity 

was  now  inevitable,  and  which  he  now  of  the  Eastern  States,  its  general  influence 

believed  was  for  the  best  on  the  morals  and  happiness  of  their 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  as  he  people,  and  its  intrinsic  fitness  to  our 

had  been  the  year  before,  he  was  chosen  national  condition.    It  was  marked  by 

one  of  the  Executive  Council ;  and  a  va-  his  usual  perspicuity  and  force,  by  caos- 

cancy  occurring  in  the  Senate  of  the  tic  though  courteous  retort,  and  by  much 

United  States  by  the  resignation  of  Gov.  epigrammatic  point  and  brevity  of  expres- 

Dsvis,  he  was  elected  by  the  Legislature,  sion,  while  it  gave  utterance  to  large  and 

January  15th,  1841,  for  the  remainder  of  statesmanlike  views  of  public  policy.    It 

bis  term,  and  also  for  the  six  years  from  was  delivered  in  a  style  of  animated  and 

the  ensuing  March.    This  election,  en-  impressive  elocution,  and  excited  much 

tirely  unsought,  and  spontaneous  on  the  admiration.    It  was  not  answered.    So 

part  of  those  who  made  it,  and  simply  a  highly  was  this  speech  esteemed  as  a 

tribute  to  his  abilities  and  worth,  waa  vindication  of  that  great  feature  of  our 

highly  gratifying  and  honorable.     He  policy,  that  large  editions  of  it  were 

iflun^iately  took  his  seat  in  that  body ;  printed  for  general  circulation.    Not  les* 

and  with  a  mind  trained  by  long  experi-  than  thirty  thousand  were  distributed  in 

ence,  he  entered  at  once  on  the  duties  of  Connecticut  alone,  and  great  numbers  in 

dkat  high  office  as  if  he  had  been  familiar  Pennsylvania. 

with  them  all.  None  there  were  more  During  the  summer  of  1844,  the  whole 
honest  and  steadfast  to  their  sense  of  country  was  stirred  with  the  activities  of 
duty,  more  high-minded  and  self-sacri-  a  Presidential  election.  Mr.  Bates  par- 
ficing  for  the  public  good,  than  he ;  and  took  more  than  he  was  wont  of  the  gen- 
thoQgh  many  were  more  widely  known,  eral  excitement.  Such  was  his  concep- 
there  were  few  more  intelligent  to  under-  tion  of  the  great  interests  depending  on 
stand  the  right,  or  more  resolute  in  its  the  issue  of  that  struggle,  and  such  his 
defence.  Here  he  continued  to  act  on  confidence  in  the  great  man  to  whom  he 
the  same  habit  of  abstinence  from  efibrts  looked  for  a  safe  and  honorable  admin-, 
lo  display  himself,  which  had  marked  his  istration  of  national  aflairs,  that,  as  in- 
whole  career — a  habit  not  common  in  deed  the  leading  spirits  of  the  time  were 
tbtA  forth-putting  age,  and  which  his  doing,  he  suffered  himself  to  be  drawn 
friends  used  to  complain  of  as  the  only  from  his  seclusion,  and  was  persuaded  to 
hindrance  to  his  earlier  and  more  com-  lend  the  influence  of  his  eloquence  to  se- 
pleie  success.  The  speeches  which  he  cure  the  election  of  his  favorite  candi- 
made  in  the  Senate  were  mostly  very  date.  He  was  often  summoned  from  a 
brief,  pertinent  to  the  occasion,  and  yet  distance  to  address  large  audiences  on 
distinguished  by  their  terseness  of  ex-  this  exciting  theme.  The  speech  which 
pre^sioo  and  condensed  fullness  of  mean-  he  gave  to  the  **  Young  Men's  Whig 
mc;  and  some  of  them  betra3red  glimpses  Association"  was  the  only  one  of  them 
of  th^  old  Roman  temper — a  spirit  of  pa-  that  was  published,  except  by  newspaper 
tnoi-vB  which  scorned,  in  comparison  reporters ;  and  it  is  believed  that  tew,  of 
with  the  claims  of  country,  all  sectional  the  many  which  that  canvass  called  out, 
and  party  preferences,  and  all  the  prompt*  presented  a  fairer  statement  of  the  princi- 
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pleff  involved  in  it,  or  a  more  manly  as-  they  bad  delighted  to  honor.    Not  one 

sertion  of  the  claims  of  the  Whis  party  was  there  in  Uiat  large  community  who 

to  success.    The  election  resultea  in  the  did  not  feel,  when  the  news  of  the  sad 

defeat  of  Mr.  Clay.  event  reached  him,  Uiat  he  had  lost  one 

Deeply  disappointed,  though  not  dis-  whom  he  himself  could  ill  afford  to  spare, 
heartened,  by  this  untoward  event,  Mr.  When  the  mesbengers  of  the  Senate  bear- 
Bates  repaired  to  Washington  at  the  ing  his  remains  had  arrived  at  the  borders 
opening  of  the  session.  He  had  taken  of  the  State,  they  were  met  by  a  company 
leave  of  his  family  in  more  than  his  usual  of  gentlemen,  who  escorted  the  body  in 
health,  and  entered  on  his  duties  with  solemn  procession  to  bis  late  home, 
his  accustomed  alacrity.  But  he  had  al-  When  they  entered  the  village  at  night, 
ready  passed  that  period  of  life  when  the  tolling  of  the  bells  admonished  all 
labor  is  pleasure,  and  the  anxieties  and  that  he  whom  they  had  loved  was  re- 
fatigues  of  that  session  gradually  under-  turned  to  leave  them  no  more.  On  the 
mined  his  strength.  The  Annexation  of  day  of  the  funeral,  all  shops  were  closed, 
Texas  had  again  been  vehemently  pressed  and  every  hill  and  valley  in  that  wide 
on  the  attention  of  Congress,  and  as  the  region  poured  forth  its  multitudes  to  join 
time  for  acting  on  it  in  the  Senate  drew  in  the  last  sad  offices  to  the  dead.  Had 
near,  his  soliatude  to  avert  it  became  in-  his  colleague  seen  the  universal  sorrow* 
tense.  Nothing  but  a  feeling  of  the  foul  he  could  not  have  more  truly  portrayed  it 
iniquity  and  danger  of  that  measure  could  than  he  did.  *<  When  information  of  his 
have  induced  him,  exhausted  and  enfee-  death,"  said  Mr.  Webster,  **  shall  reach 
bled  as  he  was,  to  employ  bis  remaining  the  beautiful  village  in  which  he  lived, 
strength  in  a  final  effort  at  resistance,  it  will  be  a  day  oi  general  grief.  I  see 
He  was  called  to  close  the  debate;  and  many  an  aged  and  venerable  form,  known 
be  did  so  in  a  speech,  whose  eloquent  to  me,  and  better  known  to  him,  leaning 
appeals  for  his  country's  honor  and  tremulously  on  his  staff,  and  shedding 
safety  will  be  long  remembered  by  those  copious  tears  at  the  sad  intelligence.  I 
who  heard  them.  The  effort,  protracted  see  the  middle-aged  pause  in  their  pnr- 
long  beyond  bis  wish  by  the  refusal  of  suits,  to  regret  the  death  of  a  neigh bor» 
the  Senate  to  adjourn,  and  yet  sustained  an  adviser  and  a  friend.  I  see  the  youth, 
by  the  deep  enthusiasm  of  the  hour,  was  of  both  sexes,  lamenting  that  the  mansion 
more  than  ne  could  bear.  He  was  in  his  always  open  to  their  innocent  associa- 
place  again  the  following  day,  and  that  tions,  always  made  instructive  by  the 
night  was  seized  with  a  violent  pulmo-  kindness  and  conversation  of  its  head,  is 
nary  fever,  which  defied  medical  skill,  now  closed  against  its  accustomed  visit- 
and  in  a  few  days  all  was  over.  He  ors  by  the  stroke  of  death ;  and  I  hear 
died  March  16,  1845.  To  his  associates  the  solemn  tones  which  shall  call  afflicted 
in  the  Senate  his  loss  was  a  severe  families  and  an  afflicted  neighborhood 
shock — not  only  as  the  sudden  taking  into  the  hbuse  of  €rod,  to  pay  respect  to 
one  from  their  number,  but  as  the  sun-  his  memory,  and  to  supplicate  the  conso- 
dering  of  a  private  affection.  He  had  lations  of  religion.'* 
not  an  enemy  among  them,  and  none  Not  only  the  people  in  the  midst  of 
were  more  warmly  loved.  He  had  won  whom  he  dwelt,  and  the  happy  family 
their  confidence,  and  they  mourned  for  whom  this  bereavement  has  so  sorely  ai- 
him  as  for  a  friend.  flicted,  but  the  whole  country  may  well 

Among  his  neighbors  and  friends  at  lament  the  death  of  such  a  man.     And 

home  Mr.  Bates  had  always  commanded  the  Commonwealth  of   Massachusetts, 

an  almost  unbounded  love  and  venera-  rich  as  she  is  in  able  and  faithful  men, 

tion ;  he  had  been  the  friend  of  the  poor,  has  few  so  worthy  as  he  whom  she  has 

the  defender  of  the  oppressed,  the  frank,  lost.                                                 U. 

honorable,    noble-minded    man,    whom  Setthern^  N.  C. 
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THE  TRUE  PRINCIPLE  OF  POETRY. 

CAMPBELL'S  AND  «* AMELIA'S"  POEMS  ON  THE  RAINBOW  COMPARED. 

[The  foUowiog  observations  from  an  able  contributor  are  ^iven,  as  affording  some 

.^3,  which  many  may  agree  with,  on  one  side  of  the  much-disputed  question — ^Wbat 

>  Poetry  ?   That  we  do  not,  ourselves,  mainly  a^ree  with  the  sentiments  expressed,  is 

'  little  consequence,  since  opinions  on  the  subject  have  always  been  so  various.    We 

ive  conteoted  ourselves  at  present,  with  marking  two  or  three  important  points  of 

.  -sent  in  a  note. — Ed.] 

THEcomparisonof  twoormorepoems —  cient,  or  by  Vida,  Boileaa,  Pope,  in  more 

I'  ndeed  of  any  other  subjects — to  be  in-  modern  times. 
;ible  or  even  possible,  implies  two  pre-        Poetry  is  a  supplement  lo  the  reality 

^  i;  *itC9.  It  should  first  appear  that  the  of  life,  and  relates  lo  the  imagination,  ac- 

jZs  to  be  compared  are  rightly  referred  cording  to  Lord  Bacon — himself  no  mean 

a  common  category  or  class,  and,  in  poet,  were  this  his  description  receivable, 
er  to  this— secondly.  What  may  be  the        Poetry  says,  or  sin^s  Campbell  (Ger- 

:ure  of  the  general  subject,  and  what  trude  of  Wyoming)  "  is  the  eloquence  of 

-  rnierion  of  excellence.  truth."  Well,  so  is  oratory,  properly,  the 

f>ut  these  preliminaries,  though  indis«  eloquence  of  truth.     So  is  music,  too ; 

r.-able  in  a  regular  dissertation  on  Poe-  at  least  in  a  qualified  acceptation.    And 

T,  woald  be  out  of  proportion,  if  not  then,  what  is  eloquence  ?   what  is  truth  ? 

7'  of  place,  with  reference  to  the  present        Poetry,  says  Lord  Byron,  **  is  but  pas- 
ted and  lighter  purpose.     Some  pre-  sion  ;"  which  to  us  proves  that  his  lord- 

:  TV  explanation,  however,  seems  to  ship  (or  rather  his  hardship)  could  define, 

Hi'cessary,  in  a  matter  so  confused :  as  well  as  he  could  write  it.    He  adds 

norc  especially,  since  the  views  to  be  a  negative  compliment  of  the  definition, 

r  ei  here  upon  it  may  be  found  to  difier  intimating  what  is  not  Poetry,  and  equally 

the  prevailing.     We  are  obliged  to  pointed  for  its  logic,  its  satire  and  its  truth : 

:atlje«e  Tiews  intelligible;  it  cannot  ..  Or  at  least  was  bo,  e'er.*  grn»a/o,Afon» 
-  paJJy  imperative  upon  us  to  ensure  '  ®         •' 

ripproval.  Here,  Byron,  with  his  usual  sagadtyv^ 

vVijatis  Poetry?  seems  to  be  a  ques-  and  precision,  has  hit  the  nail  on  the    \ 

akin  to  those  posers  of  all  times,  head.    Passion  in  the  writer.  Pleasure  in 

i\  is  the  Supreme  Good  ?    What  is  the  reader;  Impulse  the  motive,  £motion 

I'lness  ?  What  is  Virtue  ?  Does  Poe-  the  effect — such  do  we  conceive  to  be  the 

ynsist  in  the  rhyme  or  the  metre,  in  two  essential  elements  of  Poetry, 
-••^ry,  in  eloquence,  or  in  some  or  all        The  term  passion  we,  of  course,  under- 

r^  together  ?  Or  does  it  rather  lie  stand  not  in  any  of  its  obnoxious  accep- 
.e  jqibject-matter,  not  in  the  form?  ■  tations,  either  the  moral  or  the  theological^ 

iiis  has  been,  is,  and  probably  will  or  as  designative  of  any  excess  whatever ; 

.'  cootinae   to  be,  disputed.    Then,  hut  simply  in  a  metaphysical  sense,  as 

IS  a  second  set  of  questions,  as  to  an  attribute  of  the  soul  and  contradis-    ' 

'  cal  rank  :   May  the  writer  of  odes  tin^ished  from  reflection  and  reasoning. 

-^  ^T€at  a  poet  as  the  writer  of  epics  ?  It  is  not  that  Poetry  is  not  compatible 

■  ^th  full  knowledge,  presumably,  of  with  reason,  according  to  a  popular  no- 

*  ^.altitude  of  doubts  and  distinctions,  tion.    On  the  contrary,  there  can,  in  our 

-very  day  hear  the  critics,  as  well  as  opinion,  be  no  Poetry  where  there  is  not 

crowd,  pronounce  apace  upon  the  reason.    Poetry  has  its  lo^ic  as  well  as 

t>  of  poenos  and  poets,  absolutely  any  of  the  sciences.    But  it  is  a  logic  of 

rr.inparativ^y,  without  the  least  ad-  its  own,  a  logic  secundum  quid  (to  borrow 

^  ;ce  to  any   standard  of  judgment,  a  term  of  the  trade) ;  a  logic,  not  of  rule, 

15  if  Poetry  was  a  unity  as  definite  hut  of  circumstance  and  instinct ;  it  is 

uiivkible  as  a  ■*  primordial  particle."  the  winged  reason  of  the  passions,  not" 

^a  definition  been  furnished —  the  lagf^ingratfoctnaffon  of  the  syllogism.  ^ 

*  *e  wneml>cr  at  this  moment— by  This  distinction  between  the  reasoning 

itks^vho  have  written  systematic  of  the  bead  and  that  of  the  heart,  to- 

:'*«  on  the  art;  by  Horace  in  an-  gether  with  the  kindred  one  between  an 
'vLm. — jw-  n.                       13 
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erudite  and  an  emotional  imagination, 
famishes  the  best  criterion  of  the  true 
poetic  genius.  The  distinction  is  not 
always  obvious ;  and  as  the  recognition 
of  it  IS  of  prime  importance  to  oar  pur- 
pose, we  will  pause  awhile  to  illustrate. 
This,  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  is 
better  done  by  example  than  by  argumen- 
tation. When  Pope  wrote — to  take  a 
strong 


**  Dash  the  proud  gamester  in  his  gilded 

car, 
Bare  the  base  heart  that  lurks  beneath  a 

star," 

the  lines  might,  to  ordinary  attention, 


seem  suffused  with  indignant  feelinr. 
But  considered  more  carefully,  they  wul\ 
be  found  to  be  the  deliberate  result  of 
rigorous  thought,  of  collected  reason.  For 
it  is  only  the  manner  in  which  all  per- 
sons, capable  intellectually,  might  treat 
the  subject.  They  are  certainly  the  «*  elo-*^ 
Quenee  of  truth.**  They  are  fine  rhetoric. 
But  they  are  not  poetry ;  t^at  is,  they  are 
not  passion. 

Here  is  another  passage  from  the  same 
writer,  which  is  not  to  be  excelled  in 
fertility  and  fitness  of  fancy;  but  which 
is  amenable  to  the  same  observation  and 
test,  it  being,  manifestly,  the  production 
of  a  reasoned,  not  of  a  spontaneous  im-  \ 
agination : 


**  Avert  it.  Heaven !  that  thou,  my  Gibber,  e*er 
Shouldft  wag  a  serpent-tail  in  Smithfield  fair ! 
Like  the  vile  straw  that's  blown  about  the  streets. 
The  needy  poet  sticks  to  all  be  meets ; 
Coached,  carted,  trod  upon,  now  loose,  now  fast. 
And  carried  off  in  some  dog*8-tail  at  last. 
Happier  thy  fortunes  !  like  a  rolling  stone 
Thy  pdJy  duilnes*  still  shall  lumber  on  ; 
Safe  ID  its  heaviness,  shall  never  stray. 
But  lick  up  every  blockhead  in  the  way.'* 

Now  if  (according  to  Bacon)  imagina-  Thought,  an  example  or  two  of  the  do- 

tion  constituted  the  essence  of  poetry,  quenee  and  the  imagination  of  Passion, 

this  would  be  a   poetical    masterpiece.  For  this  imagination,  we  shall  quote  from 

Nothing  can  be  better  imagined  and  ex-  Racine  ^l  of  the  terrible  monologue  of 

pressed ;  especially  the  lumbering  waddle  Phedre,  in  the  celebrated  tragedy  ot  that 

of  the  rollmg-stone,  as  descriptive   of  name.  For  the  present  purpose  an  exact 

<*  Colly** — the  manner  and  the  man.    But  translation  would,  perhaps,  serve  sulB- 

we  put  it  to  the  general  mind,  if  what  ciently.    But  there  is  none  of  any  sort ; 

strikes  the  reader  he  not,  as  in  the  former  and  we  have  not  ourselves  the  heart,  evea 

couplet  the  rhetoric,  so  in  the  latter  ex-  if  we  had  the  hand,  to  attempt  one. 

tract  the  wit,  or  the  satire,  or  the  fancy ;  Phedre  discovers  that  Hyppoljrtus,  her 

sever,  perhaps,  (rhyme  aside,)  the  poetry,  stepson,  has  given  to  anotner  the  love 

The  reason  of  this  effect  seems  to  be,  which  he  had  disdainfully  refused  to  her 

that  the  imasi^i nation  of  these  lines  sup-  own  delirious  and  incestuous  passion  for 

poses  no  feeling ;  that  it  is  obviously  the  him.    She  breaks  forth  into  an  execra- 

texture  of  refined  reflection  and  a  cultiva-  tion  of  herself,  her  nurse,  the  gods  and 

ted  intellect,  not  the  natural  imagery  of  ail  nature.  The  thought  occurs  of  getting 

the  passions.  her  husband,  Theseus,  to  put  her  rival  in 

The  distinction  will  be  clearer  if  we  his  son's  affbctions  to  death.   But  startled 

set  in  contrast  with  the  preceding  illus-  by  this  new  complication  of  her  enormi- 

trations  of  the  rhetoric  and  imagery  of  ties,  she  checks  herself : 

'*  Que  fais-je  ?  oik  ma  raiton  se  va^t-elle  ^garer  i 
Moi  jalouse  !  et  T\iMe  est  celui  que  j'implore ! 
Mon  ^poax  est  vivant,  et  moi  je  brOle  encore  ! 
Pour  qui  ?  quel  est  le  cceur  oik  pr^tendent  mes  voeux  ? 
Chaque  mot  sor  ma  front  fait  dresser  mes  cheveux. 
Mes  crimes  dtormais  ont  combl^s  la  mesure : 
Je  respire  i-U*fois  I'inceste  et  I'iroposture; 
Mes  homicides  mains,  promptes  i  roe  venger, 
Dans  le  sang  innocent  brfilent  de  se  plonger. 
Miserable !  et  ie  vis !  et  je  soutiens  la  vue 
De  ce  sacr6  soleil  dont  je  suis  desceodue ! 
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Pai  pour  aieul  le  p^re  et  la  mattre  dei  dieux ; 
Le  ciel,  tout  runivera  est  plein  de  mes  aleux : 
Ou  me  cacher  ?    Fuyons  dans  la  nuit  infernal. 
Mais  que  dis-je  ?  mon  p^re  y  tient  Turne  fatale ; 
Le  sort,  dit-on,  I'a  mise  en  ses  s^  vires  mains : 
Minos  juge  aux  enfers  tons  les  pales  humains. 
Ah !  combien  fr^mira  son  ombre  ipouvant^e 
Lorsqu'il  Terra  sa  fiUe,  &  ses  yeux  pr^ent^e, 
Contrainte  d*avouer  tant  de  forfaits  divers, 
Et  des  crimes  peut-etre  inconnus  aux  enfers ! 
Qae  diras-tu,  mon  pire,  a  ce  spectacle  horrible  ? 
Je  crois  voir  de  ta  main  tomber  I'urne  terrible ; 
Je  crois  te  voir,  cberchant  un  supplice  nouveau, 
Toi-m6me  de  ton  sang  devenir  le  bourreau. 
Pardoone !    Un  dieu  cruel  a  perdu  ta  famille : 
Reconnais  sa  vengeance  aux  fureurs  de  ta  fiUe. 
H^las !  du  crime  afireux  dont  la  honte  me  suit 
Jamais  mon  triste  cocur  n'a  recueilli  le  fruit : 
Jusqu*au  dernier  soupir,  de  malheurs  poursuivie, 
Je  rends  dans  les  tourments  une  p^nible  vie." 

Now  here  has  been  exerted  more  of  self  in  hell,  where  she  is  about  to  he  ad- 

'r/otind  thought  and  of  refined  reason-  judged  to  eternal  torments  by  her  own 

^x,  infinitely  more,  than  was  requisite  father;  and  so  vivid  does  the  scene  become 

^'  ]^rodQC€  pages  like  the  passage  from  to  her,  that  she  apostrophises  him  as  if 

^>^.  The  imagination,  too,  is  of  the  really  present,  and  sees  the  fatal  urn 

^'^t  vigorous  compass;    recalling   to  drop  from   his  palsied   paternal  hand. 

"^  vretcbed  (}aeen,    from   the    past,*  Yet,  what  reader,  at  all  capable  of  bein^ 

-<  secret  soffenngs  of  her  abominable  swept  along  in  this  tornado,  will  ever 

•e,  then  harrying  her  into  the  future,  think  of  the  reasoning,  the  eloquence,  or 

''eff  she  is  met  b^  horrors  that  efface  the  imagination  ?    It  is  that  hefe  all  these 

-  ^  preceding,  in  contemplating  the  have  been  made  (so  to  speak)  to  pass 

^^  in  itore  for  her  rival  in  the  pos-  through  the  heart ;  they  have  been  color- 

^OQ  of  the  beloved  HyppK)l3rtu8.    For  ed  with  the  feelings.    What  prominently 

^  she  knows  of  a  device  on  foot  to  impresses  is  the  truth  and  tne  passion ; 

"^^KHot  them  of  this  their  felicity,  and  and  this  is  the  impression  to  which  all 

^  n^oreorer,  reminded  of  it  hj  her  nurse  minds,  unsophisticated  by  vain  critical 

--7ho  remarks  to  her  consolingly :  distinctions,  apply,  emphatically,  though 

« ^    ,  ^   ..  .  •,    J      <>^^en  indistinctly,  perhaps,  the  name  of 

^^wrt^nd  fruit  recevront-ila  de    poetry. 

iJ  I!^!!!!^  \.i«-  iet  «s  now  turn  from  this  terrible  pic- 

^Mfieverront  plus—  a„     a  -.  ^l    * 

^  ture  to  repose  a  moment  on  another  re- 

't  it  bongs  no  mitigation  of  her  jealous  presentation  of  the  same  passion,  more 

"•^^',  ami  her  reply  is  one  of  the  finest  gentle,  as  more  pure  and  Intimate ;  and 

jflw  of  woman's  love  in  all  poetry,  also*  we  think,  more  conclusive  still  upon 

■e,  perhaps,  that  it  is  rather  too  pure  the  position  for  which  we  are  contend- 

'  ^  character  of  Pbedre :  in^-    From  the  abundance  which  distin- 

?a,»—    n-  .  •  *.    •        .  guishes  the  poetry  of  Lord  Byron,  we  se- 

?Hn«..^s'aimeront toujour.!  f^  ^j,,  well-known  parting  scene  be- 

'2t  will  their  fruitless   love   avail  tween  Conrad  and  Medom.    We  quote 

eir  ra^^estf  the  norse;    they  will  without  preface,  deeming  that  it  would 

-^  Bore  meet.    Bat  they  will  2ooe,  be  discourteous  not  to  assume  the  whole 

'  '^Icss;  rejoins  the  jealous  Phedre.  poem  to  be  familiar  to  at  least  our  poeti- 

^^  she  is  transported  into  the  skies,  cal  readers ;  the  only  readers,  probably, 

"^  rile  emounters  the  frowns  of  her  who  will  taJce  much  interest  in  the  pre- 

^'^tolacestry.  Next  she  imagines  her-  sent  speculations : 

**  She  rose — she  spruiur — she  clung  to  his  embrace. 
Till  his  heart  heavea  beneath  her  hidden  face. 
He  dared  not  raise  to  his  that  deep  blue  eye, 
Which,  downcast,  drooped  in  tearless  agony. 
Her  loDg  fair  hair  lay  floating  o'er  her  arms, 
In  all  the  wildness  of  disheveled  charms. 


V 
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Scarce  beat  tbe  botom  where  hk  ima^  dw^ 
So  full — thai  feeling  aeemed  alioott  nnfelt 


Again — again — that  form  he  madly  pressed  ; 
which  mutely  clasped^  imploringly  caressed  / 
And  tottering  to  the  couch,  his  bride  he  bore ; 
One  moment  gfazed — as  \f  to  gaze  no  more  ; 
Felt — that  for  him  earth  held  but  her  alone ; 
Kissed  her  cold  forehead — turned,  &c.' 


» 


'  Here,  surely,  is  not  less  of  the  elo-  of  Conrad   into  a  presentiment     Bat 

?aence  of  tmth,  than  in  the  lines  of  Conrad  could  not,  naturally,  haye  known 

'ope ;  nor  less  of  the  force  of  imagi-  bis  calamity  at  this  time ;  and  Byron  was 

nation,  in  the  sense,  at  least,  that  the  too  much  the  poet  not  to  have  kept  to 

scene  described  is,  of  course,  purely  fie-  the  truth  of  chronology  and  of  nature, 

titious.    Yet  no  reader — save  some  pro-  Not  less  finely  concciv^  is  the  kiss  on 

lane  pedant  who  should  have  proposed  the  "cold  forehead" — any  warmer  being 

it  to  his  pupils  as  an  exercise  in  parsing  probably, repulsive,  even  to  love  the  most 

— no  reader  of  taste  and  feeling,  we  say,  passionate,  in  the  swooning  state  of  Me- 

will  be  found  to  have  adverted,  in  the  dora.    These  are  the  profound  subtleties 

perusal,  to    either  of  those  attributes ;  — though  to  many  they  may  seem  vain 

whereas,  in  Pope,  they  were  the  main  refinements — which  best  distinguish  the 

objects   of  attention    and    admiration.  ^  poet  from  the  artist     They  most  be 

The  admiration  here,  as  in  the  solilo-  drawn  from  feeling ;  they  can  never  be 

quy  of   "  Phedre,"    will    only  be  ex-  detected  by  observation,  or  seized  by  cold 

pressed  by  an  exclamation,  half-involun-  analysis.     Hence,  the  ancient  maxim, 

tary,  that  «  This  is   Poetry    indeed !"  poeta  nascitur,  is  an  eternal  and  absolute 

But  how  Poetry?    This  extract  pretends  truth.    For  the  rest,  there  is  scarce  a  line 

to  none  of  the  reputed  constituents  of  of  this  mutely  eloauent  portraiture  that 

Poetry ;  nothing  of  invention   or  plot,  does  not  discover  tne  band  of  a  master, 

nothing  of  historical  allusion,  nothing  of  or  rather  the  genius  of  the  poet    Let 

figurative  illustration  or  adornment  What  tbe  reader  only  compare  with  it  the  not 

is  remarkable,  indeed,  (and  was  a  motive  dissimilar  parling-scene  of  Gertrude  and 

to  our  selecting  this  passage,)  it  does  not  her  Henry,  by  Campbell.    To  make  our 

contain,  in  its  nearly  twenty  lines,  a  sin-  position — that  passjon  is  the  source  of 

gle  figure — not  so  much  even  as  a  trope !  Poetry — still  more  familiar,  as  well  as  to 

It  is  merely  a  relation  of  facts  (acts  or  exemplify  tbe  conditions  before  intimated 

emotions)  simple  and  naked  as  an  entry  as  requisite  to  this  effect,  we  indulge  our- 

in  a  merchant's  ledger.    Whence  its  ac-  selves  and  readers,  we  hope,  in  another 

knowledged  Poetry,  then  ?  (Conclusively,  extract  from    the   *•  Corsair  *• — a  poem 

from  that  source  of  all  Poetry,  passion —  which,  in  truth,  is  one  illustration  of  our 

passion  nobly  and  truly,  but  delicately,  principle,  from  the  first  line  to  tbe  last ; 

spiritually  delineated ;  for  the  poet  should  and,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  most  poetical, 

never  for^t  that  his  muse  is  a  virgin.  that  is,  the  most  passion- inspired  of  com- 

Accordinely,  how  exquisitely  is  this  positions  in  the  English,  perhaps  in  any, 

supreme  rule  observed  b^  Byron  in  tbe  language. 

above  passionate  and  critical  situation !  (Jonrad  is  returning,  (as  the  reader  will 

How  aomirable,  for  example,  the  precau-  remember,)  to  his  iswid  home  and  bride, 

tion  suggested  by  introducing  the  term  The  beautiful  Gulnare — who,  partly  in 

*'  bride  **  (in  the  last  but  three  lines),  lest  gratitude  for  his  having  rescued  her  ixom 

the  reader  should,  for  an  instant,  forg|et  the   burning    harem,    but    principally 

the  legitimacy  of  the  freedom !    So,  in  throuf^h  love,  has  contrived  his  escape 

the  next  line,  the  phrase,  *<  as  if  to  gaze  from  impending  death — is  on  board.  She 

DO  more.**  The  mere  artificer  of  verse  would  finds  herself  treated  with  more  than  cold- 

not  have  failed  to  disclose  the  fact  that  ness  by  the  man  whom  she  has  risked 

Conrad  was   "  gazing  **  on  her  for  the  „  u^^  .n  ^^  ^^k  ^^a  ^^^  ♦k.^  .n  • 

1  ^  *•       ^  V     V     jt    *u*  !-•      4    u  t**!^  •"  on  eartn,  and  more  than  all  in 

last  time  rahve),  crudely  thinking  to  bor-  Heaven,** 

row    « effect**    from    the   anticipation;  ^ 

while,  on  the  other  hand,  your  mystical  to  save ;  the  brave  pirate  disdaining  the 

modern  sentimentalists  would  have  tra-  redemption  of  his  own  life  at  the  price 

vastied    tbe    affecting  unconsciousness  of  the  sultan's  assassination.    Thus  de- 
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Bied  erea  the  sympathy  of  him  she  loved  sitaation  ?    This  is  what  none  of  the 

and  sared,  aad,  as  for  his  love,  knowing  contemporaries  of  Byron  conld  have  por- 

that  a  few  hour's  sail  will  place  her  in  trayed.  Yet  this  is  what  he  has  depicted, 

tbat  presence — the  most  terriUe  to  an  with  an  art  so  consummately  unartificial, 

eoaaored  woman — a  successful  rival's ;  as  to  make  you  foreet,  in  a  few  lines,  the 

ccmdemned,  moreover,  hv  her  own  con-  blood-gained  murderess,  in  the   meek 

scieoce,  and  Conrad's  disapprobation  of  dignity  of  endurance,  the  unselfish  de- 

tbat  most  shocking  of  crimes,  especially  votedness  and  the  all-forgetting,  (and, 

ia  a  female ;  standing  alone  and  aloof  on  too   often,  all-atoning,)  aMmdonment  of 

(lie  deck  before  a  crowd  of  pirates — ^what  female  love, 
ikoaid  be  woman's  conduct,  in  such  a 

**  And  her — at  once  ibove — ^beneath  her  9ext 
Whom  blood  appals  not,  their  re^ds  perplex. 
To  Conrad  turns  her  faint  imploring  eye. 
She  drops  her  veil  and  stands  in  silence  by ; 
Her  arms  are  meekly  folded  on  that  breast 
Which — Conrad  safe — to  fate  resigns  the  rest. 


This  Conrad  marked  and  felt — ah  !  could  he  leas  \ 
Hate  of  that  deed — but  grief  for  her  distress ; 

And  now  he  turned  him  to  that  dark-eyed  slave, 

Whose  brow  was  bowed  beneath  the  slance  he  gave. 

Who  now  seemed  changed  and  humbled — faint  and  meek, 

But  varying  oft  the  color  of  her  cheek 

1*0  deeper  shades  of  paleness — all  its  red 

That  /earful  spot  which  stained  it  from  the  dead  ! 

He  took  that  hand — it  trembled — now  too  late  : 

So  soft  in  love — so  wildly  nerved  in  hate ; 

He  clasped  tbat  hand — it  trembled — and  bis  own 

Had  lost  its  firmness,  and  his  voice  its  tone. 

'  Gulnare  !' — but  she  replied  not — *  dear  Gulnare  I* 

She  raised  her  eye — her  onlu  answer  there — 

Jlt  once  she  sottght  and  sunli  in  his  embrace  t** 

Kor  is  Conrad^s  conjugal  fidelity,  in  this  trying  scene,  less  happily  preserved  than 
imred: 

**  If  he  had  driven  her  from  that  resting-place. 
His  had  been  more  or  less  than  human  heart ; 
But — good  or  ill — IT  bade  her  not  depart. 
And  eren  Medora  might  forgive  the  kiss 
That  asked  from  form  so  fair  no  more  than  this, 
7*he  first,  the  last,  that  frailty  stole  from  faith — 
To  lips  where  Love  had  lavished  all  his  breath ; 
To  lips,  whose  broken  sighs  such  frafp'ance  fling 
As  he  had  fanned  them  ueshly  with  his  wing  !'* 


In  this,  as  in  the  preceding  extract.  There  is,  however,  another  quality  not 

then  is,  it  may  be  observed,  scarce  a  sin-  less  distinctive  of  this  author — ^the  illa- 

gle  figarative  expression.    The  nhrase,  tive  truth  of  the  reasoning— we  mean,  of 

'*ifMeber,lcc,''isnotaperBonincation,  course,  the  reasoning  of  the  passions. 

Wt  is  adflaiimbly  designed  to  separate  the  Both  these  qualities  combined  seem  to 

^■ty  of  the  husband  from  the  weakness  us  to  have  placed  Byron — irrespective  of 

e(  the  hcvt     The  solitary  metaphor —  the  controverted  merits  of  his  writings, 

aad  a  happier  could  not  be  imagined — is  and  merely  by  the  proverbial  birth-right 

the  **  broken  sighs  ;**  taken  from  fragrant  alluded  to,  and  so  ampW  evinced  in  the 

fclts,  which  grow  sweeter  when  torn  or  poem  before  us — in  the  nrst  rank,  if  not 

txd.    Passion,  then,  it  is  evident,  is  first  in  that  rank,  of  the  few  genuine  poets 

here  the  supreme,  the  sole  art  of  the  of  any  age  or  any  country.   In  him  alone, 

writer.    It  is  this  that  turns  sentiments  or  in  the  highest  degree,  it  may  be  said 

the  »ost  ofdinary,  and  diction  the  most  that  passion  was  reason,  and  reason  was 

~~                '    into  the  gold  of  Poetry,  passion.    Though  his  soul  was  kindled 
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with  etherial  flame,  (as  he  ban  mid  him-  more  the  will.    Whereae,  of  Pa 

seif  of  a  kindre4  Epirit,)  yet,  in  him,  the  characteriHtic  object  and  thenaiur 

flam«  woa  ever  fed  by  the  soundest  and  (however  oUier  eSeets  may  coi 

deepest  linowledge  of  ihe  world,  and  of  pleasure — pleasnre  which,  in  ll 

the  heart  of  man.    This,  which  in  some-  like  virtue,  ia  its  own  reward, 

times  called  "  common  Benee,"  (a  Ihing,  one  may  say  ot  Poetry  as  the  enil 

by  the  by,  the  moEt  uncommon  upon  De  tiiael  said  of  flower? :  its  d. 

earth,)  is,  so  to  express  ourselves,  the  eicellence  consists  in  being  "  g! 

genius  of  the  Humanily,  as  passion  is  useless."* 

thai  of  the  DiviDity,  of  our  nature ;  and        Lord  Byron — who  might  have  ( 

it  is  by  Ihe  union  of  both,  that  the  Poetry  among  the  firBt  of  critics — it  is  ti 

of  Byron  has  the  fortune,  almost  singu-  culed    Bowles    for  pretending 

lar,  of  responding  to  the  two  prime  we-  "  Pope  controversy")  to  lay  Aov 

meats  ot  human  being,  variable  principles  of  Poetry."    . 

As  passion  ie  the  efficient  princip1e,so  ridicule  was  mented,  accordir.i: 

pleasure,  we  have  said,  is  the  proper  end  prevailing  notions  of  the  poelic 

of  Poetry.     True,  there  may  be  ibyth-  those   principles   were  avowedi 

mical  compositions  useful  for  their  leach-  upon  the  subject- matter,  which  i 

ings,  admired  for  their  ingenuity,  ap-  sarily  mixed  and  mutable.    But 

plauded  for  their  eloquence.    Bat  these  lordship's  interrogatory,  "  Whai 

grounds  of  approbation  are  reflex,  refer  that  is  invariable  i"  perhaps  a  i 

to  an  ulterior  object,  and  properly  belong  answer  would  be,  human  FWnon 

to  other  forms  of  literature,  whose  pro-  ding  the  field  of  human  confc 

vince  is  to  inform  Ihe  understanding  or  with  Thought ;  that  Passion  wli 

•We  entirely  reject  the  id«i  that "  the  proper  end,"  if  by  that  bemewit  t!io 
o(  Poetry  is  oleasurG,  IVe  reject  it  even  on  the  assomplion,  long  disputed. 
happintu  ot  men  is,  to  them,  the  only  design  of  the  universe  of  material  aurt 
objectj.  qualities  and  eflbcla,  out  of  which  tlie  many-colored  tissues  of  Poetry  ar. 
for  "  happiness"  is  a  term  of  very  wide  signification,  and  demands,  for  its  full  a! 
in  the  lives  of  men,  a  varied,  and  earnest,  and  most  intelligent  attention  to  the 
circumstances  that  govern  their  being.  But  we  do  not,  and  cannot,  paj  thi- 
understandingly,  except  through  many  teachings  and  in  many  ways.  Naw,thfi 
higher  teachines  to  lead  men  to  the  better  summits  of  happiness,  than  are  foUT 
abstract  and  cold  canons  of  ethical  reasoning.  The  first  and  higheit  desceni* 
mind  and  heart  through  what  have  always  bf  en  recognixed  as  Divine  influenc< 
lation.  Inspiration,  Conscience.    But  altogether  aside  from  those  is  that  pr 

■  ^i;  seeing  the  beautiful  and  true  in  nature,  in  mind,  in  the  passions,  ia  human  ad 
.  '  i                        .      it  is  by  the  appreciation  and  expression  of  this  perception  given  ni — that  is  i 

:,'-^  and  the  Poetic  sentiment — that  we  may  be  purified  and  elevated,  if  we  will- 

•  -^1  in  a  word,  many  lessons  entirely  essential  to  our  noblest  felicity.     The  bi- 

■  j.|  Poetry,  therefore,  is  not  the  mere  feeling  of  present  pleasure,  (which  is  what  l 
1!^  means,)  but  those  intliietices,  teaching!,  that  go  eu  far  to  make  us  "  assured  il 

-■■V^',  mortality.'*     The  same,  indeed,  may  be  said  of  flowers,  to  which  the  writer  so  ;i; 

.  it-  refers.    They  are  not,  any  more  than  Poetry,  "  gloriously  useless."    Aside  froKi 

,  ,',*H  (quite  practical  and  cold  in  this  conoeclion,  we  allow,)  that  every  bloasom  Is 

*'^^  somo  plane  that  has  its  particular  use — those  delicately-curt ured  "  affect im 

■  .1"'  soil,"  those  "stars  of  the  earth"— as  a  fierman  writer  has  called  them— flowei 
._^  us  too  many  beautiful  instructions,  are  symbols  of  too  many  lender  and  iramnrl 
■'.l|'  in  our  own  nature,  to  be   so  charaeteriied.      We  believe,  indeed,  (hat  the  bn: 

tiSi"  Stael  herself,  by  the  very  use  of  the  enthusiastic  enpreasion,  "gloriously,"  in 

felt  what  in  words  she  denies,  that  these  "fresh-eyed  children  of  the  eiemi' 

performing  among  us  a  beautiful  and  benign  mission.    Flowers  are  themselves 

As  to  passion  being  the  great  "  efficient  principle  "  ot  Poetry,  if  the  writer  i 

embrace  by  the  term  whalovei'  powerfully  affects,  not  only  the  sensibilities,  i I 

but  the  high  faculty  of  Ihe  imagination,  [which,  however,  he  nowhere  clearly  ii 

his  position  is  undoubtedly  Ihe  true  one.     But  with   '  '  ""  ig  of  the  '' 

cannot  see  how  he  can  estimate  Lord  Byron  as  "  in  f  all  poel'- 

the  first  in  that  runk  " — Leavinff  Homer  and  iEacli  speare  nV''- 

background.     W(  e  miserJi'- 

— and  will  take  oc  to  give  vm 

r  that  moved  the  those  ear! 

the  "  passion  "  lb  bhip,  asil 
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siitntes  Poetry  independently  of  rh)rme  the  first  requisite  is  to  fed  vividly ;  the 
Of  oetre^asweseeinfioiisseaa,  Chateaa-  other,  to  make  the  reader,  or  spectator, 
briaadj  and  sometimes  Bulwer;  that  pas-  feel  with  you.**  Here,  in  truth,  is  the 
fioo,  without  which  the  mechanism  of  alpha  and  omega,  not  of  tragedy  alone, 
Tcrsification  only  serves  to  burlesque  but  of  all  Poetry.  And,  if  the  observation 
piaio  prose,  of  itself  sufficiently  stale  or  be  more  apparently  true  of  the  drama,  it 
stopid,  as  conunonly  in  Wordsworth  and  is  because  this  is  tne  most  pure,  the  most 
most  of  bis  followers,  on  either  side  of  homogeneous,  form  of  the  art.  Passion, 
the  Atlantic  The  sentiment  which  in-  then,  to  conclude,  is  the  art  of  genius ; 
spires,  not  the  subject  that  happens  to  as  genius  is,  in  turn,  the  guide  and  le- 
eniploy,  is  the  sole  stable  principle,  as  the  gislator  of  all  art,  of  all  execution. 
sm  and  simple  criterion.  Hence  the  la-  In  the  fertility  and  the  confusion  of  the 
tent  tnitli--thoi^h  unconscious  to  himself,  subject,  we  have,  we  perceive,  out-stepped 
apparently— of  another  remark  of  Byron,  the  slight  frame  which  had  been  designed 
OQ  the  same  occasion ;  That  the  poet  ranks  for  this  paper.  The  porch  will  be  found 
ax*conlingtohis**  execution*';  not  accord-  too  massive,  we  fear,  for  the  main  struc- 
i!)f  as  his  subject  is  an  epic,  a  tragedy  ture.  But  we  only  ask  that  it  be  Con- 
or a  long :  by  which  he  meant,  no  doubt,  sidered  upon  its  absolute  qualities,  by  any 
that  Boms,  for  instance,  ought  to  be  ac-  who  may  deny  it  the  relative  merit  of 
rauoted  as  muck  a  poet  as  Homer.  But  proportional  fitness. 
h'j  criterion  of  "  execution"  seems  inap-  In  defining  Poetry  to  be  essentially  the 
fiicable  to  the  form  of  comparison  thus  eloquence  of  passion  having  pleasure  for 
implied;  for  the  distinction  01  rank  which  its  end,  we  comprise,  of  course,  in  the 
it  pro£»ees  to  repudiate  in  the  matter^  it  terms  Pasaion  and  Pleasure  all  the  modes 
reuins  in  full  force  in  the  mode  of  treat*  and  all  the  degrees  of  feeling,  from  emo- 
^:  80  that  nothing  is  gained.  Where-  tion  up  to  ecstacy :  just  as  all  agitation 
L^  ii,  for  execution,  that  is,  art,  we  sub-  of  the  air  is  of  the  same  nature  and  origin, 
sciQtft  Passion,  which  is  an  indivisible  whether  in  the  form  of  the  furious  toma- 
tyiity,wehavtthe  proper  principle  where-  do  or  of  the  fanning  breeze.  To  the  gen- 
apoQ  to  answer  the  question  involved  tier  descriptions,  however,  belong,  happi- 
;n  Byron's  meaning,  namely,  W^hether  ly,  both  the  subjects  of  the  comparison  for 
■ie  writers  compared  are  equally  genuine  which  this  long  dissertation  is  intended 
?tets  ?  This  is  a  question  of  fact,  and  to  prepare  us,  and  to  which  we  now  pro- 
^be  only  soluble  one  in  the  case.  To  ceed.  We  say  happily ;  for  here  our 
nqtiHc  whether  poets  in  different  depart-  criterion  is  already  in  effect  recognized — 
^Qtsof  the  art  are  equally  great,  if  not  the  machinery  of  plot,  historic  allusion, 
'3  tmtfa  absard,  must  set  all  afloat  on  the  erudite  imagerv  being  felt  and  admitted, 
'^feaa  of  arbitrary  or  C9nflictin^  opinion,  upon  all  hands,  to  be,  in  poems  of  the 
Siioald  the  foregoing  interpretation  of  By-  class  now  in  question,  entirely  out  of 
^Q's  sentiment  seem  stramed  to  subserve  place. 

m  argument,  let  the  following,  taken        CampbelPs  poem  on  The  Rainbow  has 

i'03)  the  next  paragraph  be  thoughtfully  long  been  spanning  the  Atlantic  with  its 

considered :  *•  It  is  the  fashion  of  the  day  fame.  Ourcountrywoman,*  Amelia's* later 

^  proceeds)  to  lay  great  stress  upon  effort  on  the  same  subject,  has,  we  believe, 

^bat  they  call  « imagination*  and  *  in-'  hardly  reached  as  yet  to  the  other  side ; 

^«moa,'  the  two  commonest  qualities :  and  even  on  this,  we  have  reason  to  think, 

aa  Imh  peasant,  with  a  little  whiskey  in  remains  unobserved  by  many  whose  po- 

^  1^,  will  imagine  and  invent  more  etic  kin  would  not  have  failed  to  perceive 

'^  would  furnish  forth  any  modern  and  hail  it,  bad  it  only  arisen  in  an  Eng- 

P«a."   Now  this  flouted  imagination  lish  sky.    Yet,  that  as  poetry  it  is  supe- 

^^inrention  are,  by  established  opinion,  rior  to  Campbell's — superior  almost  be- 

■^  two  arms,  80  to  speak,  of  hie  own  yond  comparison,  if  tnere  be  anything 

"*rioa, "  execution.**    And  if  we  take  m  the  principle  sought  above  to  be  estab- 

toil  away,  what  in  fact  remains  to  con-  lished — we  may  as  well,  here  in  advance, 

'^Poetry?    Necessarily,  only  that  declare  to  be  our  unbiassed  judgment/ 

Noil,  or  sentiment,  or  feeling,  or  what-  And  now  to  the  proof.    As  the  pieces  are 

^^  choose  to  call  it,  which  at  once  both  short,  we  shall  quote  them  in  full ; 

^^  ^  substitutes  both  the  one  and  that  the  reader  may  have  the  whole  sub- 

^J^.    "  To  write  tragedjr**  (says  iect,  together  with  our  comments,  before 

^^  himself  the  most    natural,  or  him.     We  begin  with  Campbell,  in  obe- 

cMftook-made  of  poets)  "  I  found  that  dience  to  chronology. 
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THE  RAINBOW. 


Triumphal  arch,  that  fiirat  the  sky. 
When  stormi  pepare  to  part, 

I  ask  not  proud  philosophy 
To  teacn  me  what  thou  art — 

Still  seem,  as  to  my  childhood*s  sight, 

A  midway  station  given 
For  happy  spirits  to  alight. 

Betwixt  the  earth  and  heaven. 

Can  all  that  optics  teach,  unfold 

Thy  form  to  please  me  so. 
As  when  I  dreamt  of  genu  and  gold 

Hid  in  thy  radiant  bow  ? 

When  science  from  creation's  face 
Enchantment's  veil  withdraws. 

What  lovely  visions  yield  their  place 
To  cold  material  laws  ? 

And  yet,  fair  bow,  no  fabling  dreams. 
But  words  of  the  Most  High, 

Have  told  why  first  thy  robe  of  beams 
Was  woven  in  the  sky. 

When  o'er  the  green  undeluji^ed  earth 
Heaven's  covenant  thou  didst  shine. 

How  came  the  world's  gray  fathers  forth 
To  watch  thy  sacred  sign  ! 

And  when  its  yellow  Ittstre  smiled 

O'er  mountains  yet  untrod. 
Each  mother  held  aloil  her  child 

To  bless  the  bow  of  God. 

Nor  ever  shall  the  Muse's  eye 
Unraptured  greet  thy  beam : 

Theme  of  primeval  prophesy. 
Be  still  tne  poet's  theme ! 

The  earth  to  thee  her  incense  yields. 
The  lark  thy  welcome  sings. 

When  glittering  in  the  freshened  fields 
The  snowy  mushroom  springs. 

How  glorious  is  thy  girdle  cast 
O'er  mountain,  tower  and  town, 

Or  mirrored  in  the  ocean  vast* 
A  thousandiathoms  down ! 

As  fresh  in  yon  horizon  dark, 
As  younff  thy  beauties  seem. 

As  when  tne  ea^le  from  the  ark 
First  sported  in  thy  beam. 

For,  faithful  to  its  sacred  page. 
Heaven  still  rebuilds  thv  span. 

Nor  lets  the  type  grow  pale  with  age 
That  first  spoke  peace  to  man. 

Now  here,  it  most  \m  admitted,  are  to 
be  found  brilliant  imagery,  inj^nious  re- 
flection, learned  allusion,  tradition,  theol- 
ogy; but  not,  we  dare  to  say,  a  solitary 
itntiment  of  those  which  such  an  object 
and  scene  would  most  naturally  inspire, 
and  which  would,  therefore,  be  the  most 
proper  to  reproduce  the  like  in  others. 
The  opening  verses  tarn  upon  the  trite 


eonceit  that  science  and  experience  spoil 
the  illusions  of  ignorance  and  youth; 
and  the  staple  of  the  rest  is  the  tra^ 
ditional  rain  now  of  the  Bible.  As  phi- 
losophy, this  may  be  excellent ;  as  the- 
ology, unexceptionable:  but  with  due 
respect  to  the  former  and  all  reverence  to 
the  latter,  we  contend  that  it  is  not,  on 
this  account,  the  better  Poetry.  The  vers- 
ification is  easy  and  the  diction  (perhaps 
the  best  part  of  Campbell)  of  classic  ele- 
gance, the  images  often  and  richly  varisd. 
Sut  there  are  compositions,  without  any 
serious  pretensions  to  Poetry,  of  which 
as  much  might  be  aadd  wim  justice : — 
for  example  Sir  William  Jones'  mock- 
heroics,  on  the  game  of  chess,  and  Swiff s 
ballad  on  the  '<  South  Sea  Bubbles."  Were 
we  captious,  there  might,  moreover,  be 
some  exceptions,  slight  indeed,  to  even 
this  restricted  praise.  Some  of  the  thoughts 
seem  to  us  false,  or  at  the  least  exaggera- 
ted. For  instance,  in  the  first  line  the 
phrase,  "  fill'st  the  sky  ;**  we  doubt  that 
the  rainbow  ever  gives  any  such  impres- 
sion. Then,  the  **  dream  of  gems  and 
gold"  in  the  third  stanza ;  is  this  a  dream 
lor  childhood  ?  Children  are  wont  to 
know  little  and  think  less  of  gold,  and  es- 
peciaUy  gems,  which  are  rarely  known  at 
that  age.  Certainly,  none  in  the  shape 
of  a  rainbow :  ana  figure  is  well  under- 
stood to  have  more  influence  than  color,  in 
forming  the  suggestive  principle  in  chil- 
dren. Attributed  to  the  jaundiced  fancy 
of  a  Jew  or  other  miser,  the  reflection 
were  appropriate.  It  may  be  indeed  that 
the  national  instinct  is  precociously  de- 
veloped in  the  country  of  Campbell. 
But  we  insist,  that  (supposing  it  any 
where  natural)  it  is  merely  a  Scotch 
dream — the  dream  of  a  Scotch  child — 
and,  at  all  events,  less  fit  for  poetry 
than  for  political  economy.  *'  And  yet** 
&c.  (5th  stanza).  The  adversative  force 
of  this  «  yetf"  we  do  not  perceive.  But 
this  you  will  deem  more  than  compensa- 
ted by  the  far-famed  *•  robe  of  beams,** 
which  follows  it — "  woven  in  the  sky." 
Now,  with  submission,  *<  robe,"  we  ask, 
to  whom  or  to  what  ?  For  a  robe  hav- 
ing no  reference  to  a  wearer,  corporeal, 
or  imaginary,  or  so  much  as  imaginable, 
as  it  is  without  use  in  fact,  so  must  it  be 
without  aptness  in  figure.  It  mifht  be 
hypercritiod  to  add,  that  the  wora  robe 
denotes  no  garment  bearing  the  most  fan- 
ciful resemblance  to  a  rainbow.  A  cinc- 
ture (if  the  measure  permitted),  or  a  Bceai 
of  beams  would  have  improved  the  pro- 
priety of  the  image,  though  hanlly  the 
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di^ty  of  the  cxpreasum.    Then,  as  to  would  except  (in  the  9th  verse)  the  "  sing- 

id  being  **  woven,"  we  sabmit  that  the  ing  lark,"  tne  **  fireshened  fields"  and  the 

nft, Qogiained  surface  of  the  rainbow  "snowy  mushrooms."     It  might  have 

prweats  nothing  to  suggest  an  impression  been  written  by  one  who  had  his  idea 

o/  tissue ;  unless  to  the  eye  of  reflection,  of  a  rainbow  from  a  view  or  a  landscape, 

vhich  we  have  denied  to  be  the  eye  of  It  is  a  brilliant  and  cold  crystallization  of 

Pbeliy.    The  truth  we  suspect  is,  that  emrit.    It  discovers  nothing-of  the  sim- 

thisaame  *<  robe  of  beams" — like  so  many  plicity,  the  life,  the  awe,  in  a  word  the 

olhefB  of  the  modem  fabric  from  the  loom  nature,  with  which  that  most  glorious 

ef  the  Muses— has  dazzled  too  much  to  of  meteoric  phenomena  inspires  Uie  im- 

illow  of  any  very  nice  inspection  into  pasaionable  soul  and  the  picture^  page 

id  texture.  of  the  genuine  poet   A  soul  of  this  com- 

AM  so  we  might  proceed  to  the  end,  if  plexion,  if  we  are  not  much  mistaken, 

iQch  were  not  more  strictly  objections  to  will,  on  the  contrary,  be  found  to  live  in 

the  writer  than  the  poet    As  a  poem,  every  line  of  the  following  effusion.    We 

we  most  repeat  of  this  production,  that  shall  venture  to  mark  by  italics  a  few  of 

we  do  not  trace  in  it,  from  the  first  to  the  the  most  prominent  of  its  beauties.    To 

list  line,  one  natural  and  spontaneous  designate  them  all,  were  to  destroy  the 

cmotioo,  one  characteristic  image: — ^we  means  of  distinction. 

THE   RAINBOW. 

BT  AMEUA. 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

The  green  earth  was  moist  with  the  late  fallen  showers, 
The  breeze  fluttered  down  and  blew  open  the  flowers. 
While  a  single  white  cloud  to  its  haven  of  rest, 
On  the  white  wing  of  peace,  floated  off  in  the  West. 

As  I  threw  back  my  tresses  to  catch  the  cool  breeze. 
That  scattered  the  rain-drops  and  dimpled  the  seas. 
Far  up  the  blue  sky  a  fair  rainbow  unrolled 
Its  sort-tinted  pinions  of  purple  and  gold : 
^waa  bom  in  a  moment ;  yet,  quick  as  its  birth. 
It  had  stretched  to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth ; 
And  fair  a$  an  angel,  it  floated  as  free. 
With  a  tping  on  the  earth  and  a  tring  on  the  sea. 

« 

How  calm  was  the  ocean,  how  gentle  its  swell ! 

Like  a  womian*$  soft  bosom  it  rose  <ind  it  fell. 

While  its  light  sparkling  waves,  stealing  laughingly  o^er. 

When  thsT  saw  the  fair  rainbow,  kjcblt  dowic  ojr  ths  sHomc. 

No  sweet  hymn  ascended,  no  murmur  of  prayer. 

Yet  /  felt  that  the  spirit  of  worship  was  there. 

And  bent  my  young  nead,  in  devoUon  and  love, 

'Neath  the  form  of  the  angel  that  floated  above. 

How  wide  was  the  sweep  of  its  beautiful  wings ! 
How  boundless  its  circle !  how  radiant  its  rings ! 
If  I  looked  on  the  sky,  'twas  suspended  in  air — 
If  I  looked  on  the  ocean,  the  rainbow  was  there ; 
Thus  forminff  a  girdle,  as  brilliant  and  whole 
As  the  thougnts  of  the  rainbow  that  circled  my  soul. 
Like  the  wing  of  the  Deity,  calmly  unfurled, 
It  bent  from  the  cloud  and  encircled  the  world. 

There  are  moments,  I  think,  when  the  spirit  receives 
Whole  volumes  of  thought  on  its  unwritten  leaves ; 
When  the  folds  of  the  heart  in  a  moment  unclose, 
Like  the  innermost  leaves  frtm  the  heart  of  a  rose. 
And  thus,  when  the  rainbow  had  passed  from  the  sky, 
The  thoughts  it  awoke  were  too  deep  to  pass  by ; 
It  Itft  my  fuU  soul,  Hke  the  wing  of  a  dove, 
M  fluttering  with  pleasure  and  fluttering  with  love. 
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Yes,  theee  are  the  tbonghts  which  that  inanimate  objects  and  appearances.    But 

grand  speclacle  will  awaken  in  every  it  may  be  the  result  of  an  intense  lore  of 

feeUng  oosom ;  though    how  few  are  nature — a  lore  usually  deepened  by  a 

there  who  can  thus  translate  them  into  certain  humor,  which,  we  think,  is  trace- 

the  language  of  men  !    These  are  the  able  in  the  writings  of  the  gentle  '*  Ame- 

sentiments  natural  to  the  situation,  the  lia," — we  mean  a  leaven  of  misanthropy : 

incidents  proper  to  the  scene :  not  optical  a  caprice  as  rare,  it  is  thought,  amon|f 

philosophy,  Biblical  lore  and  Wall  street  women  as  that  of  the  vertical  breeze  is 

visions  of  gems  and  gold  !  among  winds.    Her  descriptions  of  sea- 

We  have,  for  brevity,  omitted  the  clos-  scenery,  in  particular,  are  unequaled. 
inff  stanza,  (with  half  the  opening  one,)  Were  oar  population  not  so  migratory, 
which  is  occupied  with  some  moral  re-  we  should  be  surprised  to  find  Mrs.  Welby 
flections,  irrelevant  to  our  subject,  though  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  She  must 
very  appropriate  to  the  poem.  With  have  been  brought  up  **  along  the  shore 
the  few  mute  indications  already  offered,  of  the  hoarse-sounding  sea,"  to  talk  Ho- 
and  the  guidance  of  the  principle  above  merically ;  probably  on  the  banks  of  some 
established,  this  poem  is  now  commended  of  our  ocean  lakes.  Of  the  excellence  al- 
to the  consideration  of  the  reader.  No  luded  to,  we  will  presently  notice  an 
exposition  of  its  merits  will  be  here  at-  instance  from  another  of  her  poems.  In 
tempted,  since  our  space  will  not  permit  it  this  before  us,  we  would  revert  the  read- 
in  the  requisite  detail  Indeed,  we  should  er's  attention  to  the  waves  "kneeling 
be  loth  to  do  so  under  any  circumstances ;  down  on  the  shore,"  in  reverence  to  the 
warned  by  the  (aXe  of  the  beautiful  phe-  rainbow.  The  exquisite  propriety  of  this 
nomenon  it  so  worthily  sings,  which  imaf  e  would  probably  escape  most  of  its 
is  spoiled  (as  Campbell  telU  us)  by  cold,  readers — many  who  bare  never  seen  n 
critical  analysis.  Only  a  few  words,  sea-shore,  and  still  more  who  have  not 
then,  with  regard  to  its  conformity  with,  the  faculty  of  perceiving  all  they  see. 
or  corroboration  of,  our  own  principle  of  But  rarely  has  there  been  a  happier  con- 
Poetry,  ception,  unless,  perhaps,  the  following. 

It  nas  been  remarked  that  Campbell's  from  a  piece  of  her  own,  entitled,  (if  we 

poem  is,  every  line,  drawn  from  the  remember,)  MusmGS : 

«  Amelia's  ,•"  which  is  not  disfigured,  we        ^en  thousand  tUrs  were'in  the  sky, 
believe,  by  a  single  msljince  of  philo-  j,^^^  thouwnd  on  the  sea ; 

sophical  reflection,  or  historical  allusion.        For  every  wave  with  dimpled  faee^ 
Like  the  passages  cited  from  Bjrron,  it  is  ttuu  ucaped  xtpon  the  aik, 

simply  a  record  of  fedings,  the  natural        Had  caught  a  $tar  in  its  embrace^ 
suggestions  of  vivid  impression  and  en-  Jind  held  it  TRucBiairo  there,'* 

raptured  emotion.    L^t  the  reader  note        j^  ^jj^  ^^^  p^^, . 
how  skillfully — no,  that  is  not  the  word,  '^ 

execution  like  this  was  never  the  result  "  I  heard  the  laughing  wind  behind 
of  art— with  what  an  insUnctive  felicity,  A-playmg  with  my  hair ; 

rather,  he  is  introduced  to  the  Rainbow        Tht  breezy  fingers  of  the  ^nd^ 
of  «  Amelia,"  in  the  openine  lines.    The  ^^"^  ^''^  "'^  ""^  '^^  '^^  * 

freshened  face  of  nature  is  oefore  you —        Her  expression  is  not  less  happy  even 

the  rain-drops  fall  around  you  from  the  in  mere  description.    Take  this,  upon  a 

breeze-shaken  boughs.    For  our  part,  we  rose-stem  entwined  in  a  woman's  mix : 

can  forget  oureelves  back  into  many  a  „  j^    ^  ^ .  .  .         .    ^^  redundancy.* 
such  scene.     We   can,  too,  appreciate       *-wipcu  «g«t.y  up  «» u««.  i^     u«ivj. 

the  girlish  toss  of  the  tresses,  although  How  picturesque  the  term  « li^tly ;" 

we  Save,  ourselves,  (not  having  enjoyed  yet  how  unassignable,  how  aenal,  the 

the  privilege  of  Teresias,)  never  worn  this  attribute  it  depicts !    The  **  dark  redun- 

rraceful  appendage — no,  not  even  to  the  dancy "  may  be  considered  transcendental 

fashionable  length  of  the  neuter   sex  !  by  some  worthy  successors  of  that  pro- 

But,  in  especial,  that  <*  breeze  fiutttring  fessor  who  asked  what  all  that  proved  ? 

DOWN,"  is  what  none  would  ever  note  on  having  heard  a  recitation  of  the  Bert' 

but  an  exquisite  observer  of  nature.    And  niu  of  Racine.    And  this  felicity  is,  in 

this,  indeed,  is  the  characteristic  of  this  fact,  what  the  Transcendentalists  aspire  to 

gifted  woman.    Or  rather  she  seems  or-  imitate ;  but,  like  Ixion,  they  only  seize 

ganized  to  some  mystical  sympathy  with  a  cold,  shapeless,  watery  cloud,  inalMid 
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of  tbe  liring  snd  majestic  Juno,  accessi*  thriftlessness  of  the  poet  has  been  never 

bJe  tlooe  to  the  godhead  of  genius.  known,  we  believe,  to  prevail.    Poor 

We  regret  not  having  at  hand — shaving  Bums  is  no  exception ;  for  nature,  doubt- 
been  qnoting  partly  from  memory — the  less,  meant  him  for  a  neighboring  and 
coUected  poems  of  *'  Amelia,"  in  order  more  congenial  island.  The  lima  labor 
tt>  add  a  few  more  of  those  felicities,  both  of  Campbell,  as  well  as  his  mediocrity 
of  feelii^,  and  phrase,  which  seem  to  us  of  talent,  is  manifest  in  his  remarkable 
U)  coDstitnte  her  distinctive  merit,  and  of  inequality ;  in  those  lines  or  couplets — 
tbe  latterofwhich  one  would  have  thought  those  mottoes,  not  **  of  the  heart,"  but 
oar  Btobbom  language  incapable.  They  of  the  head — so  frugallv  sprinkled 
are  impressions  stamped,  as  it  were,  by  through  his  pages,  which  have  passed, 
the  hot  itself  of  tbe  things  denoted,  like  indeed,  into  newspaper  maxims  and  patri- 
ibe  fihnj  images  thrown  off  from  the  sur-  otic  epigrams,  but  which,  to  us,  seem, 
^  of  objects,  according  to  the  peripa-  notwimstanding,  to  smell  rather  strongly 
tetic  theoiy  of  vehicular  vision,  it  is  of  the  common-place  book.  Byron  did 
that  "Amelia"  writes  as  she  feels;  not  speak  ^e  whole  of  his  mind  respect- 
that  she  feels  naturally ;  that  her  very  ing  Campbell's  barrenness,  in  saying 
thoughts  bubble  forth  impregnated  with  that  his  Hippocrene  was  somewhat 
the  aftctions  of  a  virgin  soul,  like  droughty:  and  this  Campbell,  himself. 
^nam  that  take  color  and  savor  from^  was  well  aware  of.  We  see  how,  ac- 
tive nineral  veins  which  they  had  trav-  cordingly,  he  was  disposed  to  retaliate, 
^rsed  in  their  course :  in  one  word,  it  is  from  the  conversations  recently  pub- 
ikt  she  is  a  poet.  lished  in  the  Dublin  Magazine — conver- 

We  would  not  be  understood  as  setting  sations  which,  aside  from  the  poetical 

>Iri  Welby  above  the  author  of  the  resentment  just  alluded  to,  bear  the  most 

Pieasores  oi  Hope,  and  the  Gertrude  of  characteristic  marks  of  their  infamous 

Wyoming,  upon  the  ordinary  principle  of  genuineness,  and  for   which  the  only 

poetic  tank.    Far  otherwise.    We  have  palliation  we  have  seen  suggested,  can- 

endeaTored  to  explain  the  qualified  sense  not  be  allowed  by  the  moralist  in  exten- 

i  this  rank  whicn  has  governed  us  in  tbe  nation  of  calumny,  as  it  is  not  admitted 

comparison;  and,  moreover,  have  declared  by  the  law,  in  excuse  for  crime. 

^e  sapcriority  only  in  reference  to  a  But  our  afl&ir  is  with  the  poet.    And 

single  composition  of  each.     For  the  as,  respecting  Campbell  in  this  quality, 

rest,  we  do  not  flinch  from  avowing  our  we  have  ventured  thus  to  express  a  very 

general  opinion  of  Campbell ;  it  is,  that  wide  dissent  from  the  common  estimate, 

hrt  poctiv>~much  of  it — ^has  been  greatly  it  may  be  proper  (as  far  as  our  nearly 

ofTenaled,  judging  it  even  upon  the  estab-  exhausted  space  will    permit)  to  offer 

l^^hed  stendard.    He  has  written  some  something  more  satisfactory  than  asser- 

Ivrics,  spirited  really,  but  which,  perhaps,  tion,  andlairer  than  the  example  already 

owe  their  fame  no  less  to  the  circum-  before  the  reader,  in  justification  of  so 

stance  of  having  been  addressed  to  the  bold  a  heresy ;  if  but  to  show  that  our 

^f^opgest  of  national  prejudices,  and  at  a  judgment  is,  at  least,  not  rash,  however 

criss  when  a  succession  of  victories  had  it  mB.y  still  be  considered  not  reasonable. 

^nhmtd  these  prejudices  into  national  Our  instances  will  be  taken  from  the 

^thosiasm.    Conjunctures  of  this  kind,  most  considerable  poems  of  the  author, 

^^laooBsly  seized,  have  often  nmde  the  the  two  upon  which  he  has  rested,  and 

toitone  of  worthless  books,  as  well  as  of  upon  which  rests,  in  fact,  his  fame.    Our 

woithless  men.    And   reputation  once  purpose  might  be  suited,  almost  at  ran- 

tWaed,  right  or  wrong— out  especially  dom,  from  any  page  of  "  The  Pleasures 

vhea  tbe  latter,  because  of  the  ver3r  in-  of  Hope."    We  quote  the  opening  lines 

*"*7— -will,  we  know,  be  almost  as  irre-  as  being  naturally  the  most  elaborated : 

T^le  as  a  Persian  law,  so  long  as  ^,  summer  eve,  when  heaven's  ethereal 

"inwcea-twcntieths  of  mankmd  are  no  bow 

^  than  an  echo  of  the  residue.    Camp-  Spans  with  bright  arch   tbe  glittering 

•«TO  a  man  of  fair  capacity —of  finely-  rilla  below, 

^™ited  ta0te^--of  uncommon  diligence  Why  to  yon  mountain  turns  the  musing  eye, 

<'«fflication;  but,  above  all,  who  econ-  Whose  sun-bright  sununit  mingles  with 

o^hispartsandtimed  hisprojecte,  (of  the  sky  ? 

*«Q  we  hate  just  seen  an  instance,)  Is  this  description  natural  ?    Are  cer- 

^  that  sbgnlar  i^rewdness  of   his  tain  features  ol  the  scene— the  "  hills 

wi,  over  which  even  the  proverbial  below,"  and  the  •*  mountain  yonder," — 
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not  somewhat  incongroons  or  confused  ?  we  abore  suggested,)  with  the  parting 
Does  not  the  one  pre-suppose  the  poet  of  Conrad  anaMedora,that  we  select  for 
in  the  rainbow^  the  other  on  the  earth  7  our  last  extract,  the  analogous  scene  be- 
Be  this  as  it  will,  we  are  very  confident  tween  Waldegrave  and  the  dyin^  Ger- 
that  some  of  the  epithets  are  what  the  trade.  But  we  are  engaged  to  justify 
French  term  oueuses^  to  say  no  worse,  our  depreciation  of  Campbell,  also,  from 
These  are  blemishes,  however,  from  the  production  of  his  which  contains  that 
which  few,  perhaps,  are  free,  except  poets  celebrated  scene ;  and  think  it  best,  for 
of  the  first  class ;  and  freedom  from  them  eauity*s  sake  as  well  as  brevity's,  in  lien 
may,  for  this  reason,  be  relied  upon  as  ol  a  multiplicity  of  proofs,  for  whkh  only 
among  the  surest  signs  of  that  class,  room  is  wanted,  to  commit  the  issue  upon 
Search  even  the  most  purely  descrip-  a  single  passage,  which  is  deemed  hj  all, 
tive  of  the  poems  of  Byron,  for  example :  and  justly,  to  be  the  most  finished  of  the 
you  will  not  find  a  lialf-dozen  epithets,  poem,  both  in  sentiment  and  expression, 
in  as  many  thousand  verses,  which  do  Gertrade,  expiring  of  her  wounds,  is 
not  contribute  either  to  the  significance,  represented  as  making  an  allocution, 
the  light,  or  the  color  of  the  picture,  which,  besides  being  as  long  as  a  "  Con- 
Again — ^to  descend  to  grammar.  The  pre-  gress  speech,"  seems  to  us  to  be,  much 
position  *<  at,"  &c.,  is  not  £nglish.  We  of  it,  not  very  feminine  to  aay--howeTer 
say,  at  sunrise,  at  noon,  at  ten  o'clock ;  natural  it  may  be  to7e«^ — in  this  at  least, 
but  not,  at  morning,  at  evening,  at  to-  or  indeed  on  any,  occasion.  Ab»  fof 
morrow.  In,  or  on,  (the)  is  the  proper  par-  example: 

tide  in  the  latter  cases,  because  the  words  „  ciasp  me  a  little  longer  on  the  brink 

morning,  evening,  &c.,  denote  a  contmu.  Qf  fate !  while  I  can  feel  thy  dear  ca- 
ou$  portion ;  whereas,  ''at**  is  appucable  pen  »  j^c 

f."^-  \^  ifi^^  point  of^ti""-        Byron  would  have  been  sBocked  at 

"Minjjle"  18.  too.aii  incorrect  metophor.  thisfall-voluptuous  as  be  was  accounted; 

^^^wfJ^  I  *    '"'*"''  'T  K  "1*  *  '"hich  serves  to  show  how  much  mor^ 

favorable  sample,  we  aver— which  intro-  j.iic-telv    as  well  as  skillfnllv— skill- 

duce  a  composition  known  to  have  been  9*'"»"'y.  «■  ««"  «»  siciiuniiv— skui- 

~rt_.:...    ?iT  ..    J  .     i^       I   1  ^^  '"'ly  because  delicately— these  things  are 

re-wmten  at  least  a  dozen  times !   In  pur-  ^(^  ^y  the  voluptuousness  of  thi  man 

^^n   -^In  ?..        *  "'  appreciauon  by  „f  ^„^  ^^„  ^  *"  ^^       j        „f  ^^ 

?on'^rJabrveXerLi"iq"^n'rm:  S^h,.^"^"  L.  ho^ever^Gertrude 

ber,  and  descriptive  of  a  scene  quite  ^ 

similar,  &om  the  opening  lines  of  the  "And  must  this  parting  be  our  very  last? 

*•  Corsair  " — a  poem  of  equal  or  greater  No !  I  will  love  thee  stiU  when  death  itself 
length  than  Campbell's— and  of  which,  "  ^•^'' 

also,  we  know  that,  unlike  Campbell's,  •  •  •  • 

it  was  thrown  off  in  a  few  nighto  by  a  "  Half  could  I  bear,  methinkt,  to  leave  this 

brain  still  dizzy  from  the  whirl  of  fash-  ^    .  ^.®*'^^»      .      .  ^i  ^^  ^        ^. 

ionable  dissipation :  ^^^  ^^?*  "^''^  ^^^^  ^^^^  "*^*'  beneath 
......                         .  *he  iun, 

«  Slow  smki,  more  lovely  e'er  its  race  be  If  I  had  lived  to  smile  but  on  the  birth 

l^^*  .......  Of  one  dear  pledge :— but  shall  there  then 

Along  Morea's  hills,  the  setting  sun ;  }^  none. 

Not,   M   in    northern  climes,  obecurely  In /irfiire  fimef— no  g«U/e  UtUe  one, 

hrtght.  To  clasp  thy  neck,  and  look  resembling 
But  one  unclouded  blaze  of  living  light**  m^,**  |tc.,  &c. 

This  is  description  !    This  is  Poetry !        The  pathos  and  perfection  of  this  turn 

Here  we  have,  as  it  were,  by  a  few  mas-  has  been  lauded  in  all  the  superlatives  of 

terly  strokes  of  the  pencil,  presented  us  critical  panegyric  It  has  not  been  alwa3r8 

in  the  utmost  precision  of  outline  and  remembered,  perhaps,  that  the  thought  is 

vividness  of  coloring,  one  of  the  most  borrowed  literally;  nor  sufliciently  re- 

Slorious  views  upon  the  earth.    Mark  fleeted,  that  it  has  suffered  very  materially 

le  bold  ele^nce  of  the  word  <*  obscure-  in  the  transplantation,     (/pon  the  former 

It!**    But  it  is,  perhaps,  unfair  towards  point  we  are  not  disposed  to  dwell ;  the 

Campbell   himself—though  not  so  to-  second  admits  of  less  leniency, 
wards  those  who  will  not  abate  a  jot  of       Virgil  assuredly  has  not  relaxed  from 

the  highest  claims  for  him — to  be  set  in  his  cwacteristic  decorum  (in  the  lAtin 

even  qualified  contrast  with  Byron.  amplitude  of  the  term)  in  making 

It  is  not,  therefore,  to  contrast  it,  (as  say  to  the  departing  ^eas : 
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$2ltem,8i  qoamihi  de  te  tnscepta  faisset  ness  of  the  reproach  seems  to  ns  finely 

.\fltefa^%m9obolef ;  nqniflmihiparTulus  characteristic;   although  this  very  cir- 

T  j*°^*-^                  .                   ^  cumstance,  we  helieve  it  was,  that  moved 

Ludcm  ^neas,  qui  te  tantum  ore  referret ;  ^^^  heavy  industry  of  the  commentators 

to  seek  the  substitute  for  "  tantum  "  which 

''Had  you  deferred,  at  least,  your  hasty  we  have   been  discussing.     But  Virgil 

fli^bt,  probably  was  of  the  prevalent,  however 

And  leit  behind  some  pledge  of  our  delight,  ungallant,  opinion,  that  such  is  naturally 

Some  babe  to  bless  the  mother's  mournful  soman's  pique  :  and  a  queen  is  stiU  a 

nght,     -,        .          ,             ,  woman — especially  a  queen  in  love.] 

-ope young  JEneas  to  supply  your  place,  rp     ipave  this  enormous  DarentliPsIs  • 

Wime  features  might  express  his  father's  ^^,    *^^^®  ^°*^,  enormous  parentnesis . 

face  &c.  iLc.  ^^  "*^®  remarked  that    the  language 

and  wish  of  Dido  was  entirely  in  char- 

[By  the  by,  why  docs  Professor  An-  acter,  as  well  as  in  nature.     She  desires 

tbott,  from  whose  edition  we  transcribe,  the  solace  of  a  living  image  ol  the  lover 

"idopt  the  stupid  reading  of  tamen  for  she  is  to  see  no  more.    Here  the  situa- 

"  tantsm  r*     Tomen  is  a  relative  term,  tion  of  Campbell's  heroine  necessitates 

and  it  is  preceded  here  in  the  sentence  by  an  awkward  departure  from  his  original, 

notbiog  apon  which  it  can  be  construed  (rertrude  wishes  the  solace,  not  for  her- 

ta  bear.    Its  reference  then,  if  it  have  self,  who  in  fact  is  the  party  leaving,  not 

any,  B»st  be  sought  in  the  general  tenor  the  deserted ;  she  consequently  has  to 

of  the  discourse ;  as  if  Dido,  winding  up  wish  her  own  the  image  to  be  transmit- 

ber  upbraidings  of  the  fEutbless  Trojan  ted  in  the  "  one   dear  pledge."     This 

vith  the  wi^  that  he  had  left  with  her,  seems,  indeed,  more  unselfish  ; '  but  we 

for  her  consolation,  an  offspring  of  their  have  a  great  deal  of  doubt  that  it  is  quite 

lore,  should  add :  **  mu  tamen,  who  yet  so  natural. 

—that  is,  notwithstanding  your  perfidy —  More  obviously  questionable,  how- 
"^rmiki  retain  to  me  your  image."  But  ever,  is  the  propriety  of  the  imitation  at 
•^is  interpretation  seems  to  us  strained,  all.  Diversity  of  times,  ranks,  circum- 
•1  the  first  place,  and  in  the  second,  stances  have  not  been  duly  considered. 
*3ntok}gou8,  the  expression  "  parvulus  Dido  had  a  double  prerogative  of  free  ex- 
.Eneas  "  impl3ring  sufficiently  this  resem-  pression ;  she  was  a  widow  and  a  queen. 
Glance.  Tamen  then,  would,  in  grammar  Gertrude  was  a  newly-wed  and  a  country 
arid  sentiment,  be  unworthy  of  even  (nay,  desert)  bred  girl.  The  earlier  Ro- 
^'^Tipbell,  not  to  say  of  Virgil.  man  manners  were  less  corruptly  fas- 
Bat  what  can  have  been  the  objection  tidious  than  onrs ;  add  to  which  the 
frt  the  established  reading,  "  tantum  ?"  dignified  frankness  of  the  Latin  tongue. 
h  Tiot  only  has  a  meaning  much  more  Whereas,  with  the  modern  manners  and 
-bin  and  proper  than  tamen — ^it  has  two  the  prudery  of  our  English  dialect,  the 
•<f  them ;  and,  what  more  rarely  happens,  mere  expression  of  sueh  a  desire  would 
-cth  eqaally  natural,  according  as  you  appear  to  be  of  more  than  doubtful  deli- 
?2ppo9e  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  fol-  cacy,  in  a  woman  of  the  lowest  refine- 
otrmg^  dispositions  to  be  that  of  Dido :  roent,  or  of  the  highest  rank.  Upon  the 
If  we  take  her  to  design  conciliation,  or  whole,  then,  we  do  not  fear  to  pronounce 
i^ierdy  to  yield  to  her  tenderness,  "  tan-  this  lengthy  "  address"  of  Gertrude  no 
ria"  will  signify  so  much  as,  at  least,  in  better  than  a  clever  school-boy  represen- 
^ountcnancc.  Or  it  may,  on  the  other  tation  of  book -learned  sentiment ;  evinc- 
1-iad,  be  dictated  by  resentment;  and  then  ing  certainly,  (or  we  are  greatly  misin- 
"he  aei^e  of  "tantum  ore,"  &c.,  will  be  formed,)  no  very  deep  or  nice  acquaintance 
—who  ^loald  resemble,  but  only  in  face,  with  the  female  heart 
'  *  Ruthless  father.  The  latter  construe-  In  compensation  of  the  preceding  stric- 
*irti  has  our  own  preference,  for  two  rea-  tures,  and  in  order  to  quit  Campbell 
■  ^*:  it  seems  to  accord  happily  with  the  good-humoredly  with  a  smile — or  more 
^•port  abore  assigned  to  Dido's  employ-  flattering  still  to  a  poet's  memory,  as  to 
^iMof  the  name -firwas,  as  implying  the  his  vanity,  with  a  tear — we  subioin  a 
?53emal  likeness;  but  which  her  pride,  passage  entirely  worthy  of  even  the  ex- 
'^^'■•d  lest  she  should  be  thought  weak  aggerated  fame  which  we  have  sought  to 
'^^^  to  include  the  moral  qualities,  correct,  not  to  disparage,  and  which,  all 

"to  mo^fy  by  restricting  the  re-  things  considered,  is  perhaps  one  of  the 

-  to  the  physical  features.    The  best-earned  in  these  times  of  factitious 

isithat  the  silly  spiteful-  and  whimsical  reputations : 
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**  Hushed  were  hii  Gertrude's  lips  t  bot  we  do  not  hesitate  to  answer.     As  Fie- 

still  their  hland  tion»  as  Philosophy,  as  Eloquence  it  maj. 

And  beautiful  expression  seemed  to  melt  of  coarse,  and  commonly  does,  so  rank ; 

With  lore  that  could  not  die !  and  stiU  his  |,„t  ^^^^  nj^^ts  would  he  referred  to 

hand  *!.*/•»♦  their  proper  classes,  if  men  did  not,  in 

Sheprea$e8  to  the  heart  no  more  that/m.  ,i  •    «5;«\l^.rirrr?     '^^  -u^  ««*„-^  **# 

Ah,  W !  where  once  each  fond  affecUon      J«  ^  ]l  °^o»*  ««»•  ^^  ^Ai     "^^ 

'  ^y^^ii  things  through  their  popular  titles.    We 

And  features  yet  that  spoke  a  soul  more  «"'gbt  pursue  this  induction  indefinitely, 

fair,*'  &«.  where  the  sentiment  of  mankind  seems 

1  J      rm.  r    J  1      J  ^^  confirm  our  position ;  and  we  may  re- 

To  conclude.  The  fundamental,  and  as  ^xxm^  it  on  some  future  occasion.    Is  not 

we  conceive  a  fatal,  defect  of  Campbell,  Sappho  as  immortal,  aye,  and  as  exalted 

was  want  of  passion :  he  had  ail  the  ac-  ^gee  Longinus)  in  her  ode  of  some  twenty 

cessories  which,  accomplish  a  poet    Ex-  lines,  asHomer  in  his  Odyssey  and  Iliad  ? 

actly  the  reverse  is  Mrs.  Welby's  case,  what  makes  the  Diad  itself  unapproach- 

Using  few  or  none  of  the  aids  from  Intel-  ably  the  first  of  Epics  ?    Because  it  is 

lect  or  an,  she  is  the  very  creature  of  the  only  one  that  has  been  produced  by 

passion— passion,  indeed,  in  those   its  Passion,  in  exclusion  o£  Thought  and  Art 

fsntler  moods,  which  take  the  names  of  Because  it  was  composed  at  a  stage  in  the 

eeling  and  Fancy ;  but,  nevertheless,  cental  development  of  mankiS,  wbea 

passion  pure  and  perennial    And  thus  this  exclusion    was   not  only  entirely 

are  we  conveniently  brought  back  to  the  pr^ticable,   but  even   necessary.    And 

main  object  ofthe discussion;  this  rather  bence  the  literal  truth  of  what  Butler 

long   excursion   from   which,  will   be  meant  for   satire,    speaking  of  those 

found,  we   hope,  a  digression  only  in  learned  critics, 
appearance.      Passion  as   the  efficient, 

Pleasure  as  the  effect,  these  are,  then,  the  rTT  "    «^  beauties  view 

two  pole«  upon  which  revolves  the  poefs  '°  ^^*'''  ^""^^  "*^*'  *~^- 

world.    We  foresee  a  thousand  objec-  He  only  felt  them.    Is  not  this  obser* 

tions  to  this,  of  course,  and  are  sensible  vation,  by  the  way,  of  some  force  asainat 

that  in  truth  the   narrowness  of  our  the  anti-Homeric  theory  of  Vico,  and  after 

ori^nal  plan,  as  well  as  of  our  eeneral  him   of   Wolffe  and  other  philological 

limits,  has  not  permitted  the  neemul  de-  antiquaries,  which  rests  mainly  on  the 

Telopment  ofthe  principle.    We  can  now,  assumed  improbability,  that  poems  of  so 

however,  but  entreat  reflection  upon  what  much  merit  should  have  been  composed 

has  been  suggested,  and  add  a  remark  or  by  an  individual,  in  so  rude  an  age  ?  This 

two  to  aid  it  rudeness  of  the  age  would,  in  our  idea. 

Descriptive  Poetry  has  always  ranked  be  an  aid,  instead  of  an  obstacle.     As 

as   the  lowest  grade  of  the  art:   the  most  of  those  words  which  are  to  us  now 

reason  is,  it  does  not  freely  combine  figurative,  were,  indubitably  literal  in 

(so  to  speak)  with  Pbssion.     Yet  we  those  early  ages,  so  those  conceptions 

have  seen  the  note-book  of  a  tourist,  which  appear  to  us  efibrts  of  imagi- 

European  tourist,  too — a  thing  as  re-  nation,  or  combinations  of  intellect,  were 

pulsive  to  the  Muse,  one  would  think,  vivid  realities  of  sensation,  the  virorons 

as   a  lawyer's  brief-— turned  into  one  perceptions  of  passion — peculiarly  ex- 

of  the  finest  poems  in  any  language :  cited,  perhaps,  by  the  beautiful  climate 

need  we  name  <*Chiide  Harold.**  By  of  Homer — in  the  glowing*  adolescence 
what  alchemy  has  this  been  effected  ?    It    of  our  race.  This  is  the  career  of  man — 

can  have  been  but  by  the  poetical  mag-  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract   It  alone 

netism,  or  magic,  of  Passion.     Have  explains  the  beautiful  fabric  of  Heathen 

not  his  love-sonnets  placed  Petrarch  by  mythology.  But  to  show  Aov,  would  ask 

the  side  of  Tasso  and  Dante  ?  Abstract  a  volume,  and  we  cannot  afford  a  page, 
the  episodical  Fourth  Book,  describing  Poetry  then  is  Passion ; — because  pas- 
die  loves  of  Dido,  and  who  will  read  the  sion  is  tne  vitality  of  the  soul,  the  eneny 
JEneid  a  second  time,  for  pleasure?  What  of  humanity,  the  reality,  in  fine,  of  uie 
has  preserved  the  sprightly  frivolities  of  man.  Whereas  Thouj^ht  addresses  itself 
Anacreon  amid  a  wreck  which  lost  us  but  to  the  understanding ;  which  is,  in  a 
some  three-fourths  of  the  most  precious  ffreat  degree,  a  thing  factitious,  superin- 
treasures  of  ancient  genius?  Only  the  duced,  extraneous  (so  to  speak)  to  oar 
amber  of  Passion,  surely.  Is  it,  you  cry,  essential  personality,  and  formed  only  to 
that  an  Epic  is  not  to  take  rank  above  a  conduct  us  tbroueh  the  hoUow  masque- 
Madrigal?    Not  necessarily,  09  Podry;    lade  of  external  lite.  O. 
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THE    ACTING   STAGE  — MRS.    MOWATT. 

[Wb  bare  seen  too  little  of  Mn.  Mowatt's  acting  to  be  able  to  judge  in  all  respects 
'  f  the  following  criticism.  The  remarks,  however,  are  from  a  tnoroughly  able  critic. 
^<Ve  obienre  by  the  papers,  that  Mrs.  Mowatt  has  had  unprecedented  success  in  South- 
en  dties;  aoid  we  andersrtand  that  practice  has  enabled  her  very  greatly  to  improve—* 
VL'freiome  had  judged  her  to  be  defective — in  the  externals  of  acting.  Such  a  defi- 
c.eDcy  retolts  merely  from  a  partial  inacquaintance  with  stage  business ;  but  it  is,  in 
ir\  oaty  of  little  consequence  compared  with  the  high  excellences  of  spiritualized, 
:  ral  duLfacterization.— Ed.] 

Thi  passion  for  stage  representations  bat  imperfectly  developed  in  her  writing, 

«  almost  onivereal.    It  has  withstood  and  that  her  genius  was  more  especi^ly 

>  >  the  attacks  which  the  abusers  of  the  calculated  for  the  stage  than  for  any  other 

r^ma  have,  in  every  age,  excited ;  and  field  in  which  her  fine  and  rare  powers 

'  uoes  not  seem  to  have  lost  any  vigor  could  be  exercised.    We  happened  to  be 

y  tlie  changes  of  time.    It  is  really  ca-  present  on  the  evening  of  ner  first  ap- 

:le  of  being  made  an  instrument  of  the  pearance,  and  received  there  a  new  im- 

zhsA   and    most    refined    pleasure,  pression  of  her  imaginative  power,  ani 

.'oogfa  the  theatre,  the  great  works  of  singular  depth,  intensity  and  subtlety  of 

me  of  the  world's  greatest  poets  are  feeling.     She  trod  the  stage  with  a  seem- 

XMiQced  to  the  people,  and  brought  ing  unconsciousness  of  tne  presence  of 

r^e  to  the  eye  and  the  heart  with  pe-  an  audience,  and  appeared  to  possess,  not 

.  ar  vividness  and  power.    To  be  a  merely  the  power  to  produce  an  illusion 

4  actor  is  a  distinction  limited  to  a  in  the  minds  of  others  that  she  was  the 

-'J  few.     The  person  who  can  act  character  she  embodied,  but  to  be  under 

ziXa  or  Macbeth,  Juliet  or  Cordelia,  the  influence  of  that  illusion  herself — the 

23  to  impress  laige  multitudes  with  a  greatest  merit  that  can  be  awarded  to  an 

V  sense  of  their  beauty  and  power,  is  actress  on  her  dibui. 

tied  to  no  small  amount  oi  the  ad-        The  great  merit  of  Mrs.  Mowatt's  act- 

'aiioB  and  respect  we  award  to  intel-  ing,  and  the  highest  merit  of  any  acting, 

-:ual  achievement    Of  late,  it  appears  is  the  force  and  refinement  of  imagina-- 

Qs,  there  has  been  a  fresh  interest  tion  she  displays  in  the  embodiment  of 

^ea  in  theatrical  exhibitions ;  and  as  it  character.    Her  mind,  we  should  judge, 

in:»  lo  be  a  settled  point  that  there  will  is  uncommonly  fiexible  and  fluid,  and 

%  Atestre  in  every  large  city,  every-  rises  or  falls  into  the  moulds  of  character 

^  which  indicates  a  revival  of  the  with  singular  ease.    She  reproduces  the 

<;  dfaosaidc  spirit,  everything  which  creation  of  the  poet  in  her  own  imagina* 

i  bits  the  theatre  in  a  favorable  light,  tion — makes  all  its  thoughts  and  emo« 

Liiii  cxdle  no  common  pleasure.  tions  real  to  herself— stamps  on  the  ex- 

In  view  of  this,  it  is  with  peculiar  sat-  pression  of  each  the  peculiar  individuality 

.ciion  that  we  hail  the  appearance  of  she  is  representing,  and  loses  all  sense 

actress,  who  brings  to  the  stage  the  of  herself  in  the  vividness  of  her  realiza- 

.  :a£y  of  feeVu)g  and  the  graces  ofmind  tion  of  the  part.    She  entouls  as  well  aa 

^  toaooer,  nuTtared  and  developed  in  embodies   her  characters.      This   ^ivea 

"ate  life.    Previous  to  her  dSbut  last  vital  life  to  her  petsonation,  and  distin- 

'^BKt,  Mxs.  MowATT  had  been  favor-  guisbes  her  from  all  those  who  merely 

T  known  as  an  authoress.    Hereon-  avail  themselvesof  .the  mechanical  con- 

'^^*o*»  in  verse  and  prose,  to  various  trivances  of  elocution.    A  vivifying  soul 

■  "•^"'w,  her  comedy  of  "  Fashion,"  pervades  and  animates  her  acting,  and 
novel  of  "  Evelyn,"  displayed  a  makes  itself  «*  felt  along  the  heart"  of 
►  ^wwtile  and  observing  mind,  her  audience.    By  conceiving  character 

■  *  *-  r**  feminine  perception  both  of  in  the  concrete,  through  the  instinctive 
•li  ui^  ^^^  ludicrous  in  character  processes  of  imagination,  she  preserves 
^  fiSSi  ^^^  ^7 1"8  ^^  ^"®  credit  to  the  unity  of  character  amid  all  the  variety 
-^  Kj?^*^  compositions,  no  one  could  of  its  manifestation.  This  can  never  be 
^  ?'*  •^  withom  deciding  at  once  that  done  by  the  mere  understanding.  The 
^  ''^'■■■"  '  capacities  which  had  been  custom  of  some  actors,  of  deducing,  by 
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logical  rules,  the  character  from  the  text.  In  the  last  act  of  **  The  Bride  of  Lam- 
and  then  personating  that  deduction,  mermoor,**  and,  especiaUy,  in  the  fourth 
makes  their  acting  mechanical  and  life-  act  of  **  Romeo  and  Juliet,**  these  latent 
less,  and  leaves  on  the  mind  of  the  hearer  capacities  of  voice  are  developed  with 
no  unity  of  impression.  This  individu-  wondrous  effect.  The  exquisite  beauty 
ality  is  especially  difficult  to  preserve  in  and  purity  of  her  voice,  iiowever,  are 
those  characters,  in  whom  there  is  going  best  evinced  in  the  expression  of  senti- 
on,  through  the  play,  a  process  of  chanee  roent  and  pathos — in  the  clear,  bird-like 
or  development — whose  minds  are  mom-  carol  of  tone  with  which  she  gives  ntter- 
fied  bv  new  positions  and  new  motives  ance  to  inward  content  and  blissfulness — 
— and  in  whom  we  trace  the  stream  in  the  expression  of  affection  gushing  di- 
of  the  same  individual  being  from  the  rectly  from  the  heart,  or  springinj^  from 
moment  it  is  first  ruffled  by  passion  to  it  in  wild  snatches  of  music — m  the 
the  period  when  it  sweeps  and  rushes  on  sportive  and  sparkling  utterance  of 
with  the  mad  impetuosity  of  a  torrent,  thoughts  and  feelings  steeped  in  the 
The  difi*erence  between  understanding  a  heart*s  most  gladdenmg  sunshine — and 
part  and  conceiving  it,  measures  the  dif-  in  that  wide-wandering  remoteness  of 
ference  between  tne  actor  of  talent  and  tone  which  gives  a  kind  of  unearthly 
the  actor  of  genius.  We  may  admire  the  significance  to  objects  viewed  through 
first,  but  we  are  cononered  and  borne  the  mystical  light  of  imagination, 
away  by  the  second.  The  actor  of  ima-  A  few  remarks  on  some  of  the  charec- 
gioation  also  performs  with  more  subtlety,  ters  in  which  Mrs.  Mowalt  appears  wili, 
gives  more  pertinence  to  all  the  refine-  we  hope,  justify  the  high  estimate  we 
ments  of  the  author's  meaning,  and  fuses  have  expressed  of  her  capacity,  by  a  ref- 
the  different  parts  into  a  more  propor-  erence  to  facts  gathered  from  a  scrutiny 
tioned  and  concrete  whole,  than  can  pos-  of  her  acting  in  each.  One  of  her  most 
atbly  be  done  by  the  most  ])atient  actor  pleasing  and  popular  personations  is 
who  follows  the  method  of  the  under-  Pauline,  in  6ulwer*s  *'  Lady  of  L3rons.** 
standing.  As  the  understanding  never  In  this  we  do  not  think  she  has  even  a 
yet  created  character,  so  it  can  never  re-  rival.  No  actress  that  we  have  seen» 
present  it  It  will  always  work  <*  from  English  or  American,  approaches  her  in 
the  flesh  inwards,  instead  of  from  the  this  character.  Her  conception  of  it  is 
heart  outwards.**  fresh  and  original,  and  in  its  embodiment 
In  the  most  important  intellectual  re-  she  supplies  even  the  deficiencies  of  the 
Quisite  of  acting,  we  therefore  think  Mrs.  author,  who  is  not  much  skilled  in  char- 
Mowatt  to  be  preeminently  gifted  :  and  acterization.  Though  we,  by  no  means, 
fiom  the  extreme  ductility  of  her  imagi-  think  that  her  Pauline  is  a  lair  measure 
nation,  she  is  capable  of  indefinite  im-  of  her  powers,  her  representation  of  the 
proTement  in  her  profession,  and  of  em-  part  more  than  exhausts  its  whole  capa- 
bodying,  eventually,  almost  all  varieties  city  of  effectiveness.  She  has  seized. 
of  character.  To  this  great  mental  ad-  with  the  intuitive  quickness  of  imagina- 
vantage  she  joins  singular  advantages  of  tion,  what  Bulwer  aimed  to  produce  in 
person.  Her  form  is  slight,  graceful  and  the  delineation  of  Pauline,  and  converted 
flexible,  and  her  face  fine  and  pure,  with  his  intention  into  a  living,  breathing  real- 
tbat  strangeness  in  the  expression  which  ity.  In  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth  acts 
Baeon  deemed  essential  to  all  beauty,  oi  the  play,  her  acting  is  characterized 
la  personal  aopearance  she  is  altogether  by  mat  force,  refinement  and  variety, 
the  most  ideal-looking  woman  we  ever  In  ue  expression  of  that  confusion  of 
saw  on  the  stage.  Her  voice  well  justi-  mind  and  motives,  produced  by  a  conflict 
fits  the  impression  which  would  ne  re-  of  antagonist  passions,  each  maddening 
ceived  from  her  appearance.  In  its  gen-  the  brain  and  tug^ng  at  the  heart-strings, 
eial  tone  it  is  tne  perfection  of  dear  her  whole  action  is  masteriy  and  original, 
sweetness,  and  is  capable  of  great  variety  Scorn,  contempt,  love,  hatred,  shame, 
of  modulation.  She  does  not  seem  her-  fear,  hope,  pride,  humility,  despair,  meet 
self  aware  of  all  its  capabilities,  or  fully  and  part,  and  clmse  each  other  m  tumult- 
to  have  mastered  its  expression.  In  pas-  uous  succession ;  every  emotion,  as  it 
wggs  of  anguish,  fear,  horror,  pride,  sweeps  abruptly  across  her  heart,  mir- 
Bvpplication,  she  often  brings  out  tones,  rored  in  her  face,  speaking  in  her  gcs- 
wmcfa  seem  the  ver^  echoes  of  the  heart's  ture — giving  significance  to  every  move- 
emotions,  and  which  indicate  the  most  ment  c?  her  frame.  The  whole  persona- 
rtimrkable  powers  of  vocal  expresnon.  tion,  commencing  with  the  vain,  proad. 
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v^THfltic  i^rl — condacting  her  through  and  movement,  with  which  she  animates 
•mie  and  mortification  to  the  very  ver^e  every  part — the  unconscious  tact  with 
:  despair  and  death — her  heart,  after  its  which  she  gives  continually  the  impres- 
-51  mad  burst  of  ra^,  becoming  the  sion  that,  beneath  all  the  vixenish  out- 
wore beaatiful  and  noble  the  more  it  is  breaks  of  the  proud  girl,  there  dwells 
ni^beti,  and  finally  ending,  after  her  purity  and   goodness   of   heart — make 
:^  ordeal  of  sorrow,  in  happiness  and  her  personation  of  the  character  one  of 
ove— is  most  powerful  and  effective,  the  most  delightful  we  ever  witnessed. 
i  ie  character,  as  Mrs.  Mowatt  performs  Throughout  the  play  there  is  nothing  to 
.  ?:res  considerable  play  to  a  variety  of  interrupt  the  feeline  of  pleasure  which 
'"loos,  ranging  from  the  most  grace-  she  gives  from  the  first    No  person  can 
a:  seDtiment  to  deep  passion,  and  is  have  an  idea  of  the  variety  of  her  act- 
lio  fall  of  ravishing  beauties.    In  the  inj^,  and  the  singular  flexibility  of  her 
eoind  wttj  she  displays  that  singular  mind,  without  seeing  her  in  two  widely 
'^er  of  expressiDg  insight  in  the  world  different  characters — Juliana  and  Juliet. 
'  tmaj^ination,  wnich,  in   its  various  Each  of  these  she  represents  to  the  life, 
ididcations  by  circumstance  and  char-  and  yet,  from  her  acting  in  one,  none 
'<^r,  lends  a  charm  to  all  her  persona-  could  suppose  her  capacity  to  impersonate 
:.&   When  Claude  describes  his  im-  the  other. 

r.my  gardens  by  the  Lake  of  Como,  One  of  Mrs.  Mowatt's  most  pathetie 
b)"  sees  them  as  realities  before  her  personations,  is  Mrs.  Haller,  in  **  The 
^is—is  blind  to  everything  else;  her  Stranger.**      This,    to   be   appreciated, 
i^t  has  that  fine  indefiniteness  of  look  should  be  judged  by  comparison  with  her 
i  ch  represents  the  triumph  of  the  sens-  Mariana,  in  Knowles'   play  of  «  The 
C5  imagination  over  the  senses — the  Wife.**    The  latter,  as  represented  by 
>ni  and  fragrance  of  the  flowers,  and  Mrs.  Mowatt,  is  most  exquisite  for  its 
:  mnsical  gush  of  the  waterfalls,  are  moral  beauty,    it  leaves  on  the  heart 
I*  only  objects  before  her  mind — and  and  imagination  an  impression  of  sweet- 
er vboie  sool  seems  absorbed  in  a  soft  ness,  simplicity,  purity,  devotedness  and 
:  ieiicious  dream.    The  effect  is  most  heroism,  which   cannot    be    forgotten. 
i:i5iie,  and  it  is  so  perfect  that  its  Though,  in  this  character,  she  is  not  so 
^I'^iDf  cannot  but  flash  on  the  dullest  perfect  as  in  many  others,  in  the  minor 
iea^  imaginative  auditor.  graces  of  stage  effect,  it  is  still  one  of  her 
U  the  characters  of  Lady  Teazle,  Juli-  very  best  parts,  and  one  in  which  she 
..  aad  "  The  Duchess,"  Mrs.  Mowatt  will  eventually  gain  great  fame.   Hie  eX" 
'7s  neat  talent  for  genteel  Comedy,  treme  subtlety  of  her  imagination,  and 
er  Lady  Teazle^  played  here  last  sum-  her  capacity  to  represent  feeling  of  the 
r  to  Placide*s  Sir  Peter,  was  capital,  most  ideal  purity,  are  finely  shown  in  it. 
t  Dochcsjs  in  "  Faint  Heart  Never  We  never  appreciated  the  beauty  of  this 
".  Fair  Lady,**  is  a  part  to  which  she  character  until  we  saw  Mrs.  Mowatt  em- 
^  fall  jaslice,  and  she  makes  it  very  body  it.    The  contrast  between  Mariana 
'jveand  brilliant    Juliana,  however,  the  Wife,  and  Mrs.  Haller  the  wife,  as  it 
robin's  **  Honeymoon,**  is  her  best  appears  in  her  personation  of  both,  is  felt 
-rxiet  in  comedy.    This  gives  more  to  be  as  great  as  it  is  in  nature.    In  Mrs. 
>  (9  her  powers  than  the  others.  Haller  there  is  a  stifled,  broken-hearted 
'  persomtioa  of  it  comes  very  near  sorrow  and  repentance  for  ffuilt  com- 
^tauL    The  felicity  with  which  she  mitted ;  in  Mariana  there  is  hardly  the 
Y^  to  the  truth  of  character,  is  well  consciousness  of  the  idea  of  guilt.    Her 
'rated  in  this  part    Juliana  is  sub-  mind  is  one  of  those  "  sacred  fountains^ 
io  some  of  tne  same  passions  and  of  purity, 

<^!^eKes  as  Pauline,  though  her  indi-  .            ..nru- v  *t.      i.  u          rn 

-aiity  is   different     Mre.    Mowatt  „    ,      "  Which  though  fha|^9  of  ill 

^'«ir^.»«  «K*  <.k.*ttiM...  «f  «itA  ^nA  May  hover  round  Its  surface,  glides  m  light, 

«55e«t8  the  character  of  the  one  ^J  ^^  „^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^„     "• 

-^T  representation  of  the  other.    Love, 

*.  sittme,  as  she  acts  them  in  Pauline,  The  last  scene  of  the  play,  in  which 

'  int^  in  commoo  with  the  same  Mariana  recognizes  her  brother,  and  the 

' '"^  ts  they  appear  in  Juliana — so  long,  intense  and  soul-absorbing  gaze 

'  ^ nber  sense  of  the  individuality  of  with  which  she  watches  the  last  traces 

'"^^  Her  brisk,  bright,  snirklinr  of  vitality  in  his  d^ing  face,  is  almost 

'-i  TiTMrCn  peevish  and  sorewish  sublime  in  its  afiectionateness. 

"otsMke  qoickiifiis  of  toney  gesture  The  character  of  Lacy  Ashton,  in  the 

Hit  m.— no.  IL  14 
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« Bride  of  Lammermoor,'*  dramatized  have  deemed  ionpetabie.  It  will  not 
Irom  Scott* 8  novel  of  that  name,  is  an*  ooly  bear  the  usual  test  oi  stajg^e  criti- 
other  of  Mrs.  Mo  wattes  beautiful  and  cism,  but  if  tried  bj^  the  most  rigid  requi- 
pathetic  personations.  None  of  her  per-  sitions  of  the  poetical  critics  and  inter* 
formances  equal  this  in  the  depth  of  the  preters  of  Shak8peare»  it  will  stand  erea 
pathetic  impression  it  leaves  on  the  heart  that  test,  It  is  Shi^speare's  own  Juliet, 
She  acts  the  character  fully  up  to  Scott**  in  her  ideal  beauty,  purity,  simplicity,  pa- 
delineation  of  it  At  first  she  appears  thos,  affection  and  passionateness — Juliet 
merely  as  the  guiltless  and  confiding  girl,  the  girl, and  Juliet  the  wife — Juliet  as  she 
heraffectionscunging  innocently  to  others  appears  when  surveyed  through  the  hal* 
for  support ;  and  the  terrible  ordeal  of  lowing  light  of  the  imagination.  Mrs. 
fear,  horror,  anguish  and  agony,  ending  Mowatt*s  personation  is  absolutely  won* 
in  *<  helpless,  hopeless  brokenness  of  derful  for  its  combination  of  naturalness 
heart"  which  succeeds,  pierces  into  the  with  ideality,  sweetness  with  power.  An 
inmost  core  of  our  sympathies.  Mrs.  elaborate  criticism  of  her  performance* 
Mowatt*s  power  of  imagination  is  grand-  noticing  her  embodiment,  not  merely  of 
ly  displayed  in  this  drama.  In  the  the  character,  in  its  individuality,  but  ci 
second  and  last  acts  she  has  touches  of  all  its  exquisite  parts  and  minor  refine- 
genius  of  the  highest  order.  Her  trances  ments,  is  not  now  our  intention,  though 
of  ima|;ination,  in  these  acts,  in  which  the  subject  is  a  tempting  one.  The  bal<' 
her  eyes  are  open  but  their  **  sense  is  cony  scene,  as  played  oy  her,  has  ihm 
shut,**  and  the  objects  before  her  mind  de-  remoteness  of  imagination ;  it  is  a  poem* 
stroy  all  perception  of  external  things,  assuming  shape  before  the  very  eye.  In 
are  very  great  In  the  last  scene,  her  the  last  scene  of  the  fourth  act,  whera 
tottering  walk  across  the  stage  to  sign  she  takes  the  sleeping  draught,  her  ao* 
the  marriage  contract — her  scream  when  tion  and  expression  are  thrilling.  Sbt 
Ravenswood  bursts  into  the  room,  with  gives  sensation  to  imagination,  loses  the 
her  statue-like  insensibility  afterwards,  perception  of  everjrthing  but  the  horrihlt 
in  which  her  whole  frame  seems  freez-  images  which  come  thronging  and  crowd- 
ing with  horror — her  **  Touch  me  not,  ins  into  her  brain,  and  at  mst  staggers 
mother  !**  as  Ladv  Ashton  approaches  deliriously  to  her  couch,  and  sinks  Sown 
to  sever  her  from  her  lover,  in  those  few  exhausted  axtd  faint  from  the  mad  whirl 
words  loosening  from  her  heart  its  whole  of  her  fancies.  We  have  no  space  to  do 
burden  of  agony  and  supernatural  fear —  justice  to  the  exquisite  grace,  beauty  and 
and  the  death  which  ends  her  long  and  purity  of  the  earlier  scenes  with  her  p*- 
terrible  suffering — are  in  the  noblest  vein  rents,  with  the  nurse,  i^d,  above  all,  with 
of  tragic  pathos.  The  closeness  with  Ron^o.  In  these,  her  wealth  of  afiec- 
which  she  embodies  character  is  finely  tion  overflows  in  the  richest  poetry  ol 
displayed  in  this  part  It  is  like  nothing  the  heart  The  variety  of  thought  and 
else  that  she  penorms.  An  instinctive  emotion  she  throws  into  the  represent*- 
restraint  keeps  down  everything  which  tion,  and  the  subordination  of  all  to  the 
would  clash  with  the  vital  elements  of  unity  of  the  character,  are  quite  remaifc- 
the  character.  Its  boundaries,  both  of  able,  when  we  consider  the  process  oC 
thought  and  emotion,  she  never  passes,  modification  and  development  which  is 
and  yet  there  is  not  the  slightest  appear-  going  on  in  Juliet's  mind  during  the  piny, 
ance  of  that  constraint,  indicating  a  sense  There  is  nothing  pretty,  or  silly,  or  love* 
of  the  necessity  of  keeping  to  the  truth  sick,  in  her  impersonation ;  but  all  is 
of  character.  She  is  not  thinking  of  bathed  in  a  rich  ideal  light,  penetrated  bjr 
Lucy  Ashton,  and  adapting  her  acting  to  the  most  artless  affection,  or  intense  pas- 
the  thought,  but,  for  the  time,  she  is  sion ;  and  reaching  into  the  heart  like  the 
Lucy  Ashton.  She  reproduces  in  h«r  sweetest  or  most  piercing  music  No 
own  heart  and  imagination  the  over-  one  can  appreciate  the  beauty  or  power 
powering  pathos  of  the  part,  and  loses  all  of  Mrs.  Mowatt's  voice,  without  heariBg 
sense  of  self  in  its  intense  realization.  it  in  connection  with  Shakspeare's  poc- 

But  her  g^test  character,  and  the  one  try. 
which  best  indicates  what  bhe  will  event-        Her  success  in  Juliet   indicates  the 

oally  do  in  her  profession,  is  her  imper-  range  of  clmracters  she  is  best  ealcolalsd 

sonation  of  Sbakspeare*s  comnlex  and  to  embody,  and  to  succeed  in  which  is 

passbnate  creation,  Juliet.     Here,  her  worthy  the  noblest  ambition — we  nsea 

acting  is  not  only  great  in  itself,  but  tri-  Shakspeare's  women.    The  higher  !•• 

uapbi  over  difficulties  which  we  should  male  chancters  of  Shakspeare,  Deeds- 
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na,  Opbeiia,  Viola,  Imogen,  Miranda,  and  person  are  admirably  calculated.  She 

.:>ta,  Cordelia  and  the  like,  have  never  is  more  likely  to  succeed  in  them,  from 

t  h^en  adequately  represented  on  the  the  fact  that  her  mind  and  heart  have  had 

^e,  as  ideal  creations.  Indeed,  their  mar-  full  opportunities  for  genial  development 

; JUS  tevelineas  has  rarely  been  appreci-  in  private  Hfe,  and  from  the  refinement 

:  uniil  the  present  day,  when  a  large  of  thought  and  feeling  which  she  brings 

i:  ioTiDg  criticism  has  developed  their  to  the  stage  from  that  station.  We  thiSc 

vntbeiaties  and  meaning.    To  act  Cor-  she  has  sufficient  power,  flexibility  and 

.2,  so  as  to  a&ct  an  audience  as  the  fineness  of  imagination,  to  achieve  thia 

^racter  a&cts  the  reader,  would  be  a  difficult  work ;  and  we  may  not  say  what 

^i?r  trinraph  even,  than  fitly  to  em-  measure  of  fame  would  wait  upon  her 

i)  Ladj  Macbeth.    For  this  class  of  success.  P. 

al  characters,  Mrs.  Mowatf  s  genius        Charleston,  S,  C, 


FINANCE   AND   COMMERCE. 

'T  the  eommeuoement  of  a  series,  to  be  extent  to  which  these  resources,  or  any  of 

tforth  coBtioiied  monthly,  of  hrief  ]»-  them,  are  already  pledged  to  other  objects. 

Q  fioaooe  and  commerce,  with  special  In  this  last  particular,  the  position  of  the 

cace  to  oar  own  country,  it  seems  na-  Federal  Government  is  by  no  means  as  fa« 

^  to  iaj  a  general  foundation — by  a  vorable  as  at  the  commencement  of  the  war 

'  '-^ent  of  the  existing  condition  of  the  of  1812.    Then,  no  such  thing  as  a  State 

i  States,  and  of  each  State— of  their  debt  existed,  and  the  whole  resources  of 

.;?e  indebtedness,  and  their  raw  pro-  the  country — whatever  they  were — ^were  at 

-  '13.  Entire  accuracy  in  this  particu-  the  command  of  the  United  States  Treasury. 
•wi  ittainable — but  such  approxima-  Now,  by  the  exercise,  on  the  part  of  the 

I  ^reto  may  be  made,  as  to  serve  for  a  States— questionable,  perhaps,  upon    the 

opon  which  to  found  any  future  rea-  true  theory  of  the  Constitution — of  a  con- 

;  aad  iDvestigation.  current  power  of  taxation  and  contracting 

^i  nvtniring  aspect  of  our  public  aflldrs  debt,  there  exist,  in  round  numbers,  some 

'  dditional  interest  just  now  to  inqui-  ttto  htmdred  milliona  of  dollars  of  State 

:&  as  these,  for  if  war  shall  come,  its  debts,  which,  of  course,  abstracts  an  equal 

^lect  will  be  to  cut  off  the  revenue  amount  of  taxable  values  from  the  sum  of 

>::!  from  Commerce — now  constituting  property  in  the  United  States,  upon  which 

-anths  of  the  whole — and  to  throw  the  Federal  Government  must  rely  for  its 

-  ^ernment  upon  the  resource  of  tem-  means.  The  whole  expense  of  the  revolu- 
'  l^^aas  and  direct  taxation.  tionarj^  war,  which  continued  seven  years, 
■^nte  at  which  money  can  be  borrowed  and  raised  thirteen  dependent  colonies  to 
^  Federd  Government  wiU,  in  some  the  station  of  one  of  the  greatest  powers  of 
ce^ree,  depend,  of  course,  upon  the  earth,  was  about  $135,000,000,  only  about 

"  of  the  people  of  the  several  States  two-thirds  of  the  debts  contracted  by  sepa- 

.on  taiation,  and  upon  the  amount  rate  States  within  the  last  twenty  years. 

'Vested  capital  in  the  country;  for.  The  war  of  1812,  which  ksted  about  two 

et  it  may  have  been  in  other  days,  it  and  a  half  years,  cost  between  eighty  and 

'^  u>  be  assumed  as  certain,  that  the  ninety  millions  of  dollars. 

"''  Stafen  would*  not,  in  the  event  of  But  if  the  means  upon  which  Federal 

'  ?  able  to  negotiate  any  loans  abroad  taxation  and  credit  are  to  rest,  have  been 

^p  ^  the  distrust   thrown  upon  pledged  in  advance  by  the  several  States  to 

'^Qcre^bythe  repudiation  of  some  so  large  an  amount,  it  is  to  be  borne  in 

-  ^iUtH.    We  stop  not  now  to  argue  mind  that  the  resources  and  wealth  of  the 

*%  to  which  we  shall  on  some  future  country  have  advanced  in  some  proper* 

^  ffveit,  and  consider  it  at  large ;  tionate  degree,  so  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the 

^^oiss^  it  as  uodeniable,  it  becomes  ability  to  pay  is  not  probably  less  than  be- 

^Hwo  efficient  system  of  taxation,  fore ;  but  then  comes  that  earperimentum 

'  naiiJt  prospect  of  negotiating  loans,  crucis  for  all  popular  governments — the 

^  i^tNted,  until  after  a  thorough  necessity  of  superadding  taxes  to  those  al- 

^-Joilitt  tf  the  resources  of  the  whole  ready  existing.    The  debtor  States  are  al- 

•^''7f  ai  a  thorough  knowledge*of  Uie  ready  levying  taxes^the  Federal  Goveni- 
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I  For  iotemal  improTements :  4,600,000  for  the  Ohio  and  Miami  canals. 

f  2,aB0^  for  the  State  bank;  l,06B/)00  to  pay  interest;  the  remainder  for  internal  im- 

r  3.(S4»998  for  the  banks :  8(4,000  to  pay  interest ;  remainder  for  internal  improvements. 

t  Jb^OOO  for  the  bank  of  Missouri ;  232,000  for  building  the  Capitol. 

:  ^ySOB  for  the  Alexandria  canaL 

k  Fnr  iatemal  improvements. 

r  fUM  for  Wa^ington  canal  and  sabscription  to  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal. 

7:^  Elates  are  also  indebted  to  the  United  States  for  suri^us  money  deposited  with  them» 

isaich  will  probably  never  be  demanded,  ^^,101,644. 

T  '  States  ot  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Dela- 
'.y  North  Carohna,  and  the  Territory  of  Iowa,  have  no  public  debt. 
*^-  Governor  of  Wisconsin  states,  that  •*  it  is  impossible  to  give  from  the  records  any 

"■c  information  of  the  amount  of  the  public  debt  of  this  Territory."  Bonds  to  the  amount 
« *,000  were  disposed  of  in  March,  1»41.    **  The  legislature,  at  its  late  session,  repudiated 

.;  ooe  of  these  bonds  sold  by  the  a£^nt,  amounting  to  one  thousand  dollars.*'  **  About 
xh  of  March,  ISil,  bonds  bearinglO  per  cent  interest,  amounting  to  ^,200  **  were  is- 

iy  the  Territorial  Treasurer.    **Thev  do  not  appear  to  have  been  issued  by  any  proper 

aty,bat  I  believe  they  have  been  sold— the  Territory  having  derived  very  little  benefit 
J  lb?  sale.**  The  legislative  debt  is  estimated  by  the  Secretary  at  about  0S9,OOO.  To 
>  uny  be  added  the  excess  of  the  expenses  of  the  late  session  of  the  lejrislature,  supposed 

ib^m  $16,000.  The  debt  created  during  the  administration  of  Gov.  Dodge,  "  for  leeis- 
cantl.  and  comity  purposes,  is  estimated  to  have  amounted  to  about  three  humued 
,^u&ddouan. 


Vr" 


Dce  the  date  of  the  above  returns.  New  resumed  the  payment  of  interest  on  her 

'i  hss  materially  diminished  her  debt,  debt,  and  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  able  to  keep 

%'paidoffinthe  year  1844,  $272,348—  it  up. 

^  jar  1S45, 1 ,718,668 — and  on  the  1st  In  preparing  our  next  statement  we  have 

''^vj  of  this  year,  $2,349,764,  making  relied  on  the  returns  of  the  United  States 

tail  debt  about  «eoeii<eefifm//um«o/  Census  for  1840.     We  have  abridged  and 

''»■  consolidated,  as  much  as  possible,  the  great 

-  "le  ether  hand,  the  debt  of  Pennsyl-  mass  of  details,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  gen- 

'  '^  increased,  by  the  accumulation  of  era!  result,  which  may  illustrate  the  object 

•  1  interest,  and  otherwise — so  that  we  have  in  view,  that  of  ascertaining  the 

'  tzceeda  forty  miili4m  doilar$.   For  means  of  the  respective  States  to  supply 

■^i  jtat,  however,  Pennsylvania  has  the  wants  of  the  Government. 

^^^wJoxnn  of  MttaU'tJi  but  about  leJMX)  tons— of  lead,  from  "Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Mis- 
^  ir^a,  and  New  York — is  iron.    There  is,  besides,  an  annual  produce  of  about  half 
'^010  gold,  in  Virginia,  the  Carolines,  and  Greorgia;  and  from  other  metals,  a  like 
*  of  shorn  $370,000,  chiefly  in  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  Vermont. 
r?  a,  moreover,  an  annual  product  exceeding  thrte  and  a  hcUf  milliona  of  dcBan  in 
from  granite,  marble,  &c.,  properly  coming  under  the  head  ol  mines,  of  which  New 
/niishes  nearly  one-half,  Massachusetts  about  one-fi:hb,  Connecticut  one-eleventh,  and 
^  dye  divided  between  Pennsylvania,  Maine,  Kentucky,  imd  Virginia. 
v>  aecond  colnmn,  Coal  embraces  the  two  quaUties  of  bituminous  and  anthracite,  in 
''qoal  proportions,  the  bituminous  overrunning  the  anthracite  in  quantity  by  about 
:^  iiion  bfuOiela,  out  of  a  total  of  62,000,000  bushels^  equal  to  1,850,000  tons  of  28  bushels 
Of  diis  whole  quantity,  Pennsylvania  alone  furnishes  860,000  tons  of  anthracite,  and 
" !  tins  of  bitmninoos. 
-  third  ealomn,  SnZt,  New  York  produces  nearly  half  of  the  whole— which  is  about 

on  boahels.    Virs inia  about  two-sevenths. 

(o«nh  column  ot  Cereal  graint,  Indian  com  figures  for  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
:  i£oo  bushels — of  which  Tennessee  furnishes  the  largest  quantity,  amounting  to 

3r  minion  bosheb,  exceeding  Kentucky  by  five  million  bushels,  and  Ohio  and  Vir- 

'  ^  twelve  minions  each.    OaU  go  up  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  million  bushels, 

■1  Xew  Y9rk  and  Pennsylvania  pHxiuce  about  twenty  millions  each.     fVheat  reaches 

~Qiv-five  million  bushels,  of  which  Ohio  produces  sixteen  and  a  half  millionsi  Penn- 

-A  thiiteea  and  a  half  millions.  New  York  twelve  and  a  half  millions,  and  Virginia  ten 

"  ricbth  colamn,  I\)baccp  and  Ri^yji  is  all  tobacco,  excepting  from  North  Carolina, 
^^ntfina,  Geor^a,  Louisiana,  and  Florida,  whose  produce  is  nee. 
'  »enih  column,  of  the  64  million  head  of  Stock,  there  enumerated  as  owned  in  the 
^^  StaK^— twenr^-six  and  one-third  millions  are  swine,  nineteen  and  one-third  mil- 
>^  fifteen  miluona  neat  cattle,  and  four  and  one-third  miUions  horses  and  mules. 
>  tvteaih  column,  of  the  fifty-three  millions  there  enumerated,  thirty-thre*  and  three- 
produced  by  the  diury,  seven  and  a  half  millions  from  the  orchard,  and 


were  . ^ 

^  lUf  millions  of  poultry. 

'  msod,  silk,  wool,  hope,  hemp,  and  flax,  which  it  would  carry  us  too  much  into 

'  ^««aaerate.  several  more  millions  may  be  estimated. 

^  fnhm  of  the  forest,  including  lumber,  pot  and  pearl  a^s,  peltries,  &c.,  would  add 

'  '^'^^  imQions  of  doOais  more. 
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On  mother  occanon  we  will  lay  before 
die  readers  of  the  Review  somewhait  analo- 
goQi  fltotemeats  of  manafacttiring  and  me- 
cbaical  iodustry,  each  of  which  adds  such 
hrge  amoontB  annoally  to  the  wealth  of  the 
cooDtry,  and  furnishes  a  basis  upon  which 
to  calculate  the  amount  of  revenue  that,  in 
a  gifen  contingency,  can  be  raised  for  the 
fapport  of  Government. 

We  close  these  preliminary  statements, 
for  this  month,  witn  saying  briefly  that  the 
eftet  of  the  last  European  advices,  by  the 
BUemim,  was  so  favorable  to  the  pacific 
Yiews,  that  all  the  stocks  advancravery 
eoasaderably ;  and  although  there  has  since 
bsea  some  little  reaction — as  people  take 
tins  te  coander  whether  in  reality  the  state 
of  aiairs  is  materially  changed  or  im- 
proved— the  advance  has  been  substantially 
maiBtaaned.* 

The  demand  for  bread-stulft,  which — 
iMfer  the  impression  of  great  deficiency  in 

oeminttirT  sscuarnss. 

U.S.  Loan,  6  per  cent,  1862,    107^    1081 
Do.       5        **        1853,      99        99i 

STATE  SBCI 

New  York 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
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the  En^fi^lish  markets — ^was  expected  to  be 
great,  is  languid,  since  it  was  ascertained 
that  the  crop  in  England  will  not  be  much 
below  an  average. 

The  cotton  crop  of  this  year  will  fall  be- 
low that  of  last  year  in  quantity ;  but  the 
prices  now  ruling  are  so  much  above  those 
ef  the  last  year,  that  the  money  result  to 
the  producer  will  be,  at  least,  as  large. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  to  be  stated  that  the 
apprehension  of  war  still  exercises  an  un- 
favorable influence  upon  the  money  mar- 
ket, and  upon  commercial  enterprise.  Cap- 
italists hoard  their  money,  and  merchants 
hesitate  about  embarking  in  distant  enter- 
prises. The  eflfect  of  this  state  of  things 
must  continue  until  our  political  relations 
assume  some  positive  aspect. 

The  annexed  quotations  were  the  prices 
of  the  principal  stocks  in  the  New  York 
market,  January  90th. 


OjPd,Mied, 
Brooklyn,    6  per  cent.,  1855,    100      103 
Do.       6        ««        1857,    100      103 
Do.       6        «        1858,    100      103 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Icotacky, 

Do. 
niinota, 
lafiaata. 

Do. 


Alabama, 

FsBiMylv'a, 

MvTtaod, 


7  per  cent,  1843, 

103i 

7 

« 

1S49, 

104 

0 

i< 

1854, 

104 

6 

<« 

1860, 

1051 

6 

M 

1861, 

1051 

fl 

M 

1862, 

1061 

51 

«« 

1801, 

101 

5 

»« 

1846, 

98 

5 

« 

1847, 

98 

5 

« 

1848, 

98 

5 

«« 

1849, 

98 

5 

«« 

1850, 

981 

5 

« 

1855, 

99 

5 

•« 

ia%, 

991 

5 

«« 

1860, 

99 

Ak 

•« 

1849, 

94 

7 

•« 

1851, 

991 

fl 

•  « 

1850, 

911 

6 

•  < 

1856, 

914 

5 

<« 

1850, 

84 

fl 

M 

09 

5 

M 

84 

6 

•« 

1870,(Sp»l)  36 

5 

M 

Ster.25yn 

1.  40 

5 

<C 

Dol.25yn 

.  4U 

fl 

— 

38 

5 

«< 

65 

5 

tf 

70 

fl 

•4 

751 

6 

«< 

95 

5 

M 

S4 

Do. 

CTTT,  ItC. 

*.  Y.  City,  7  per  cent,  1857,  106 

Do.      7         •*         1852,  105 

Do,      5         "         IWO,  91 

Dd.      Water  L'a,  1658,  91 

DoL                •«         1870,  93 


104 

105 

105 

106i 

107 

1071 

lU2i 
99 
99 
991 
991 
991 
99i 

100 

100 
98 

100 
92| 
921 
87 
99 
86 
361 
41 
42 
43 
67 
701 
76 
98 
66 


112 

1061 
92 
W| 
931 


snsoBixAjncoiTS. 

New  York  Life  Ins.  &  Tr.  Co.  110 
Farmer's  Loan  &.  Trust  Co.  28 
Ohio  Life  Ins.  &.  Trust  Co.  94 

Camden  &  Aroboy  RR.  Co.        114  118 

New  Jersey  RR.  &  Trans.  Co.    98  102 

Mohawk  &  Hudson  RR.  Co.       51 1  52 

Utica  &  Schenectady  RR.  Co.    120  121 

Syracuse  &  Utica  Railroad  Co.  112  117 

Auburn  &  Syracuse  RR.  Ca      100  103 

Auburn  &  Rochester  RR.  Co.     100  101 

New  York  Gas  Light  Co.          113  116 

Phil.  &  Reading  RR.  Co.             58  58 

Norwich  &  Worcester  Railroad,  63$  64 

DOMSmC  XXCHANOKS. 

Boston,  par  a  k  discount. 
Philadelphia,  par  a  \  discount. 
Baltimore,  par  a  k  discount. 
Virginia,  %  a  \i  discount. 
North  Carolina,  i  all  discount 
Charleston,  |  a  {  discount. 
Savannah,  |  a  |  discount 
Mobile  check,  par  a  4  discount 

**       notes,  4  a  1  discount. 
New  Orleans  checks,  par  a  4  discount 

"  notes,  i  a  1  discount 

Nashville,  2  a  2|  discount. 
Louisville,  1  a  1|  discount 
St.  Louis,  1  a  1 1  discount 
Cincinnati,  1  a  li  discount. 
Apalachicola,  1|  a  3  discount. 

fORSiGir  xzcHAiross. 

London,  1084  a  108J 

Paris,  5.271  o  5.264 

Amsterdam,  394  «    39| 

Hamburg,  351 

Bremen*  761  m    78| 
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FOREIGN    MISCELLANY. 

IIoXXmv  S*  olv^f&Hrcjv  Usv  cufr^o,  xoi  voov  ijn/u, 
*'  He  beheld  the  cities  of  manjr  nations,  and  became  acquainted  with  the  opinions 
of  men. — Odtisbt. 

Wk  commence  again  our  Tables  of  For-  actual  senrice  standard.     Of  course,  all 

eign  Miscellany,  and  shall  continue  them  this  has  been  done  under  the  most  ener- 

from  month  to  month,  without  intervii.  getic  professions  of  patriotism,  and  of  m 

We  shall  be  able  to  present  many  matters  supreme  regard  for  the  good  of  the  nation, 

of  great  interest  and  importance  from  many  Paredes,  in  his  manile^,  dated  the  15th 

countries  ;  and  this  is  expected  to  be  here-  of  December,  declares  that  the  object  of 

after  one  of  the  most  attractive  portions  of  his  movement  is :  1,  to  obtain  a  popular 

the  journal.  representation;  2,  to  rescue  the  goTora- 

ment  from  the  hands  of  factions ;  3,  to 

restore  to  the  producing  classes  the  wealth 

The  past  month  has  brought  us  news  of  and  influence  they  have  lost ;  and  4,  to  give 

stirring  events  from  various  parts  of  the  to  the  laboring  clssses  the  position  in  the 

world.    Another  revolution  nas  occurred  State  that  belongs  to  them.     When  the 

in  Mexico,  a  country  apparently  fruitful  in  Assembly  which  is  to  effect  these  results 

nothing  else.    The  previous  one  seemed  to  shall  have  been  convened,  he  declares  his 

be  the  revolt  of  the   people  against  the  intention  either  to  retire  to  private  life,  or 

armed  tyranny  of  a  military  dictator.  l*his  to  ask  the  privilege  of  marching  to  the 

has  been  efiected  by  the  army,  yet,  so  far  as  frontier  to  meet  the  usurpers  of  the  terri- 

appears,  with  the  fuU  consent  of  the  people  tory,  and  the  enemies  of  the  independence 

themselves.    But  the  truth  is,  the  people  of  Mexico.     These  professions  are  suffi- 

had  nothing  to  do  with  either;  or,  to  speak  ciently  vague  to  conceal  any  design  he  nu^r 

still  more  accurately,  there   is   no  such  entertain ;  while  he  cannot  be  expectea, 

power  as  that  of  the  j^opU  in  Mexico,  judging  from  established  precedents,  to  re- 

The  country,  so  far  as  it  is  ruled  at  all,  is  member  his  promises  after  they  shall  haye 

ruled  by  the  sword ;  and  the  only  struggle  answered  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 

that  is  likely  soon  to  arise,  is  between  one  made.    At  the  latest  dates  from  Mexico* 

military  leader  and  another.    Santa  Ana,  our  Ambassador,  Mr.  Slidell,  had  not  been 

thouffh  at  the  head  of  the  army,  and  one  of  received  as  Minister.    We  can  see,  there- 

the  u>lest  Generals  Mexico  has  ever  had,  fore,  no  approach  to  peace  in  any  of  the 

owed  his  overthrow  to  the  tyranny  which  recent  proceedings  of  the  Mexican  Govern- 

had,  not  oppressed  the  people,  but  alien-  ment. 

ated  his  troops.  The  army  turned  against  Ruipors  have  reached  this  country  from 
him,  and  the  people  stood  by  and  upland-  Havana  that  a  project  was  on  foot  to  secure 
cd.  His  successor  was  a  statesman,  not  a  the  future  tranquillity  and  integrity  of  Mex- 
generaL  He  thought  it  better  for  his  coun-  ico,  by  piscine  upon  the  throne  a  European 
try  to  remain  at  peace  than  to  plunge  into  prince,  the  form  of  government  to  be 
a  wais  of  which  her  own  destruction  must  changed  to  that  of  a  constitutional  moo- 
be  the  issue.  He  preferred  to  expend  archy,  and  the  stability  of  the  government 
what  money  he  could  raise  in  improving  to  be  guarantied  by  the  united  powen  of 
the  condition  of  the  people,  to  wasting  it  France  and  Great  Britain.  The  report  ie 
upon  useless  and  idle  soldien.  He  was  scarcely  sufficiently  authentic  to  challenge 
for  peace  with  the  United  States,  for  the  serious  attention,  though  it  has  been  made 

Eotent  reason,  if  no  other  had  existed,  that  to  play  a  part  in  the  del>ates  of  the  Senate 

e  was  unable  to  nudce  war  against  them,  of  the  United  States.    That  portion  of  the 

The  troops,  on  the  other  hand,  were  for  late  Message  of  the  President,  in  which  the 

war,  t>ecause  it  would  increase  their  pay.  interference  of  European  powen  with  the 

Their  rebellion  was  flattered  and  cherished  afiaira  of  the  independent  States  of  this 

b^  a  leader,  either  skillful  and  ambitious  continent  was  pronounced   inadmissible^ 

himself,  or  the  tool  of  othera  who  are  so,  and  has  excited  general  attention,  and  elicited 

when  the  time  had  come,  he  pronounced  warm  discussion,  in  both  England   and 

acainst  the  government.  The  army  respond-  France.    There  seems  to  be  no  diflerenoe 

ed  to  his  declaration,  and  the  people,  as  usu-  of  opinion  whstever,  in  these  countries, 

al,  had  nothing  to  say.  Paredes,  therefore,  is  upon  the  subject  The  doctrine  is  rejected* 

now  at  the  head  of  the  Mexican  Govern-  as  at  war  with  established  international 

ment    He  is  plmced  there  by  the  army,  to  law,  and  as,  in  the  last  degree,  arrogant  on 

gratify  its  desire  for  war,  or  at  all  eyents,  the  part  of  the  United  SUtes.    It  is  expli- 

to  increase  the  pay  of  the  troops  to  the  citly  declared  by  the  Bost  authonMiie 
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jowniis  of  bodi  countriM,  that  America  to  it    The  oppositioD  papers  of  France 

wiU  not  be  allowed  to  claim  any  exemp-  ha^e  Dot  failea  to  use  the  message  as  a 

tioo  Croffi  the  general  law  opon  this  pointy  weapon  of  attack  upon  the  Ministry.    The 

that  rarioos  European  powers  have  large  omission  in  the  King's  speech  of  any,  the 

pusMsaioDS  upon  the  Western  Continent,  slightest,  allusion  to  this  country,  and  the 

and  that  intenrention  in  the  affairs  of  the  unusual  warmth  with  which  he  speaks  ol 

American  States  would  be  justifiable  in  the  the  friendly  relations  subsiBting  oetween 

noie  circun»Unces,  and  upon  the  same  France  and  England,  have  given  still  far- 

coaditions  which  justify  it  in  the  affairs  of  ther  cause  of  offence  to  the  Anti-English 

the  Elastern  World.    Resolutions  are  now  and  Anti-Ministerial  party.    In  the  Cham- 

before  Congress,  reafl^rming  the  doctrine  hers,  however,  the  Ministry,  on  the  elec- 

«f  the  Message.     It  is  not  unlikely  that  tion  of  President,  had  the  very  decided  ma- 

they  will  be  adopted ;  and,  in  that  event,  jority  of  30. 

the  United  States  will  occupy  a  position  The  English   papers   abound   in  dis- 

precisely  antagonistic  to  that  of  Uie  leading  cussions  of  the  Oregon  question.    Their 

powers  of  Europe.  general  tone  seems  to  us  pacific — that  is  to 

American  arairs  have,  of  late,  attracted  say,  the^  evince  an  earnest  desire  to  renew 

a  legiarkahle  degree  of  attention  in  England  negotiations  upon  the  subject,  and  a  wil- 

aad  France.    The  receipt  of  the  Message,  lingness  even  to  concede  what,  hitherto, 

in  the  last  week  of  December,  gave  occa-  they  have  constantly  and  firmly  refused,  in 

sioB  for  endless  comment  and  speculation,  order  to  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  con- 

Public  expectation  had  been  so  nighly  ex-  troversy. 

cited,  in  regard  to  the  claims  which  the  The  past  month  has  witnessed  a  singular 

message  would  put  forward,  especially  in  disturbance  of  the  English  ministry.  Ovring 

regara  to  Oregon,' that  when  it  arrived,  it  to  causes  which  have  not  yet  been  satisfac- 

seems  rather  to  have  fallen  short  of,  than  to  torily  explained,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  with  all 

have  surpassed,  the  anticipations  of  the  his  associates,  threw  up  the  seals  of  office, 

poblic.    It  excited,  therefore,  especladly  in  and  Lord  John  Russell  attempted  to  fill 

Kngland,  very  little  angry  feeling.    The  his  place  and  form  a  cabinet.    The  last 

tMuting — we  must  sa^,  uncalled-for  and  desisn  proved  to  be  beyond  his  power; 

aawise    allusions  which  it  makes  to  the  and  he  accordingly  withdrew,  giving  place 

delint  of  French  intrigue  sustained  in  the  again  to  the  premier  and  the  ministry  who 

triomphant  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  had  resigned  in  his  favor.    This  strange 

American  Union,  created,  in  Paris,  a  great  proceeding  was  in  some  way  connected 

deal  of  bitterness.    The  J9f6a/s  especially,  with  the  corn  lawa.    Lord  John  Russell 

the  French  official,  repelled  them  in  the  had  recently  avowed  himself  in  favor  of 

most  angry  and  vehement  terms,  and  ex-  their  total  repeal,  rather  in  consequence 

tended  itsdenunciation  to  the  entire  foreign  of  existing  exigencies  than  upon  general 

policy  of  the  American  Union.    It  gives  principles  of  political  economy.    With  his 

■s  distinctly  to  understand  that,  in  the  usual  promptness  to  catch   the  popular 

•vent  of  war  between  us  and  England,  we  breeze,  Sir  Robert  Peel  determined  to  bring 

mist  not  hope  for  French  alliance  or  even  forward  the  repeal  as  a  ministerial  measure 

mpethy :  but  that  the  interests  and  the  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Duke  of 

teelui^B  of  the  French  will  impel  them  to  Wellington  doing  the  same  in  the  House 

cspowe  the  cause  of  Great  Britain  against  of  Lords.    .Subsequently,   however,  the 

the  encroachments,  and  the  overweening  Duke  is  said  to  have  changed  his  mind; 

ambitioQyof  their  Trans- Atlantic  rivals.  In  and  thereupon  Sir  Robert  resolved  to  re- 

the  coarse  of  its  discussions,  it  makes  allu-  sign,  in  which  he  was  followed  by  all  his 

aioQ  to  the  exUmordinary  increase  which  is  cabinet    This  statement  ascribes  the  dis- 

mam  going  on  in  the  armaments  of  Great  rupture  to  a  disagreement  between  Well- 

Britauk ;  and  says  that  France  had  taken  ington  and  Peel ;  and  yet  they  acted  to- 

■mbrigs  at  it,  mal^'fropo;    From  this  gether  in  every  case,  the  Duke  going  out 

obesn  ation,  we  observe.  Senator  Cass  has  with  Sir  Robert,  and  just  as  prompUy  taking 

inlinTed  that  France  has  demanded  of  Eng-  office  with  him  on  his  restoration.    The 

land  the  object  of  these  extensive  hostile  explanation  is  thus  unsatisfactory,  though 

pfvpantions :  and  that  the  answer  returned  it  u  the  only  one  that  has  yet  been  given. 

proved  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  govern-  The  failure  of  Lord  John  Russell*s  attempt 

~      'of  France.    From  this  the  inference  to  form  a  cabinet  is  involved  in  similar 


m  rcrf  natural  that  this  answer  indicated  doubt.    Mr.  T.  B.  Macaulay,  speaking  for 

tbe  United  States,  instead  of  France,  as  the  the  Whigs,  says  distinctly  that  **  all  their 

object  of  these  belligerent  demonstrations,  plans  were  frustrated  by  Lord  Grey  ;*'  and 

The  opinion  of  this  distinguished  senator,  other  reliable  accouoU  attribute  the  event 

•poa  a  point  of  this  nature,  is  certainly  to  Lord  Grey's  refusal  to  accept  office  in 

entitled  to  great  weight ;  but  we  confess,  the  cabinet  if  I^rd  Palmerston  should  have 

that  without  his  aid,  we  should  never  have  charge  of  the  Foreign  office,  on  the  expreas 

4iecov«r«d,  in  the  expression  cited,  so  full  ground  that  the  appointment  of  the  latter 

>  •o  important  a  meaning, as  he  has  given  would  endanger  the  peace  of  the  world. 
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intever,  &r  mora  likely  th>t  hi*  dominionc  with  Ae  wrarcat   ] 

DBsell  (band  be  could  not  com-  caUoiu,  wm  the  occaaioD  ef  greit  reji 

tity  io  cither  HouK  of  Parli*-  in  the  Imperial  City.      The  Popr. 

iBt  he  could  not,  thflTefore,  in  raid,  bore  hicnself  nith  ■  dignity  and 

ury  on  the  governmenL  What  age  worthy  the    best  daya  of   hl9 

reatored  miniatry  wtll  pursue  dominion.     At  Ihe  first  inlecview  bci 

to  the  corn  lawa,  can  only  be  them,  he  led  the  convemti<m  to  rci 

;ue  conjecture.    II  seems  clear,  matters,  and  urged  the  Emperor  to  r 

at  tbey  cannot  remain  as  they  certain  edicts  which   hare  aererel 

;arcityof  food  in  Great  Britain,  pressed  the  Catholic*  of  both  BuS'i 

of  free  trade  seotiinents,  and  Poland.    His  tnanner  ii  de*eribe(<  s; 

1  power  of  public  opinion,  will  ing    been   firm,   severe,   aflection^n 

orce  upon  the  government,  no  profoundly  melanchoiy.    Hit  requf~ 

loaa  hands  it  may  real,  if  not  received  with  the  greateat  favor,  an 

mission  of  foreign  grain,  the  beat  reiulls  are  conGdenUy  predictr 

the  sliding  scale  and  i  very  it  reported  that  the  Emperor  prot^'i 

Lcti on  of  existing  duties.  From  entire  ignorance  of  the  injuries  com) 

the  British  journals,  it  ia  evi-  of,  and  promised  that  the  matter  i 

ch  a  measure,  ahoutd  it  finally  receive  his  prompt  attention, 
would  be  regarded  as  a  boon         In  Pruaaia,  King  Frederic  Willi^r 

td  Slates,  in  return  for  which  wm   laboriously  endeavoring  to   r< 

d  we  should  very  gladly  abate  aatisfaetory  Constilutioo.    The  gteol 

if  our  demands  in  Oregon.    It  culty  to  be  encountered  lies  in  the  n 

ely  that  the  rame  views  may  jealouiie*  oflheseveral  stateg,  and  ir 

aahiDgton;  nor  is  it  ilnpcssible  comraoQ  dialitce  of  anything  like  rt 

tr  unwise,  the  Oregon  dispute  dation.  In  Spain,theCongie«  of  Df 

le  settled  upon  this  basis.    Our  was  in  aession  at  the  latest  dales. 

I  is,  that  even  the  total  repeal  Election  of  Committees,  so  fat  as 
laws  would  be  of  no  benefit  to  taken  place,  indie«ted  that  the  govtr 
iral  interests  of  this  country,  would  have  overwhelming  majonlii  ^ 
le  grains  are  concerned  which  proposed  niDdificatiDn  of  the  Tan 

'  us  in  common  with  tbe  grain-  chief  object  of  which  is  to  render  ii 

■ions  of  continental  Europe,  protective,  it  ia  supposed  will  mF<' 

and   probably  should,  eiipply  strenuous    oppoaiiion.      The    Cot: 

Dsarket  with  Indian  corn ;  but  Portugal  were  to  meet  on  the  2d  of 

leif  supplies  of  wheat  would  ary.      A  royal  decree    has    been   i 

he  fertile  countries  which  sur-  creating  a  comminion  for  the  foror 

Hack  and  the  Baltic  seas.    It  new  civil  and  penal  codes.   Great  ati 

without  interest  to  state  that  had  been  drawn  to  a  baxaar  held  I 

namber  of  rotes  which  have  ladies  of  Lisbon,  for  the  benefit  o< ' 

n  the  present  House  of  Com-  aaylums.   It  was  pBtroniced  by  the  li 

epeal  of  the  corn  laws  is  135,  personages  of  the  kingdom,  and  its  ' 

number  for  the  substitution  of  tion  was  rich  in  the  •pecimens  ol 

fixed  duty  is  236;  while  the  industry.    A  revololionary  plot  hs 

tbe  eiiating  law  has  received  recently  discovered  in  Tuscany,  rhe 

of  349.    In  the  House  of  Lords  of  which  was  the  invaaton  of  the  I 

Dumber  of  votes  for  the  repeal  States.    Some  of  the  troops  were  com 
in  the  affair,  and  of  one  battalion  i 

nothing  else  In  the  political  had  fled  upon  (he  diacorery  of  tb^ i 

)  month  in  England  and  Franca  ject.    A  law  has  been  enacted  in  B- 

tention.  fixing  the  contingentlof  the  army,  <"' 

rontinenta]   countries   out   of  at  S0,000   men :   and  another   xln 

ling  has  transpiredofgreatim-  certain  quantity    of  coffee   from 

rhevisit  of  Nicholas,  Emperor  colonies,  at  a  reduced  rate  of  du(; 

'  Rome,  and  his  interview  with  provides  for  the  sdmissioii  <  f  tobacci. 

ry  XVI.,   have  excited   some  more  favorable  terms  than  hitherto. 

In  former  times,  in  tha  palmy  Commercial  Treaty  with  the  Uniird 

:  Romish  Cbnrch,  wben    the  ivaa  ratified  nnanimooaly.     The  K 

'ontiff  gave  law  to  mooarchs  Sweden  has  authorized  the  cotatT"''' 

II  caused  thrones  to  tremble,  railroads  in  his  dominions.  Tbepn 
t  kings  have  been  repelled  by  lines  will  be  from  Stockholm  to  >'• 
if  the  Po^w  from  the  threshhold  bore,  Stockholm  to  Istad,  and  Slorl 

'  ■   "  ■  to  Upsal  and  Gefle,  with  varioos  brat 
}<>om  the  remote  East  we  hsie  " 

Snce  of  the  greatly  increaasd'prob 
at  the  British  army  will  speedily 

I  naiUd  th«  Cithidici  within  tbe  Pnnjanb  within  the  Britisbdosiir 
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^  i  yttj  strong  effort  will  be  made  to  time  engaged  in  experiments  upon  the  tub* 

evide  the  falfiUment  of  existing  treaties  ject,  has  published  some  curious  results 

with  China,  aod  thus  retain  the  Island  of  which  he  has  attained.    By  placing  a  glass 

ChnaQ ;  ud  geDertlly  of  the  gradual  but  trough  on  the  poles  of  a  powerful  msgnet, 

^^n  and  irretistible   progress  of  the  and  filling  it  with  any  fluid  from  which  a 

British  domination  orer  the  whole  of  Cen-  precipitate  is  slowly  forming,  it  is  found 

tnl  Alia.   Persia  seems  to  be  tottering  to  that  the  precipitate  arranges  itself  in  the 

^iSl'   ^**  ^^^  exceptions,  of  which  magnetic  curves.     Crystallization,  taking 

^^<>f^>  Teheran  and  Schiraz  are  the  most  place  under  the  same  circumstances,  ex- 

P'l^ent,  all  iti  cities  have  been  almost  nibits  also  the  influence  of  magnetism  on 

°^P*^ated.  ETen  Ispahan,  once  the  mag-  the  molecular  arrangements.    This  influ- 

^l^t  capital  of  this   great  kingdom,  ence,  so  far  as  appears  from  Mr.  Hunt's 

^^  DOW  little  more  than  a  mass  of  ruins,  experiments,  is  universal. 

'^goTemmentii  in  the  hands  of  selfish  Accounts  of  the  British  P<^ar   Expe- 

y^^Qts,  and  the  monarch  Mohammed  Schah  dition,  under  Sir  John  Franklin,  have  been 

ySi           '^  enjoyments  except  that  received  up  to  the  10th  of  AuRUst.    The 

^mtUmy^  and  is  not  only  reckless  of  the  ships  were  then  on   the   norui  coast  of 

wiare  of  hia  subjects,  but   ig^norant  of  Greenland,  where  they  intended  to  winter* 

ererjthiDg  pertaininr  to  the  duties  of  bis  A  voluminous  and  very  interesting  cor- 

higb  place.    In  intellect  he  is  described  as  respondence  has  recently  been  published, 

almgst  an  idiot.     The  provinces  are  all  between   the  illustrious  Cuvier  and   his 

impoTeriihed ;  the  influence  which  the  intimate  friend  Pfaff*.    It  is  said  to  em^ 

Fenian  kin^  once  had  over  the  affairs  of  brace    not    only   scientific   subjects   but 

Ceotnl  Alia  has  disappeared  ;    and   the  literature,  politics  and  the  occasional  top- 

kiofdom » evidently  in  the  last  stages  of  ics  of  the  day.    A  collection  of  letters, 

iti  existence.     An  extensive  conspiracy  addressed   by   D*Alembert,  to  the   great 

a^nit  the  Grand  Vizier  has  recently  been  Swedish  chemist,  George  Brandt,  has  also 

detected  at  Teheran.     Syria  is  still  in  been  discovered  at  Stockholm. 

cooDotion.  Fresh  en^ements  have  taken  Great  interest  has  been  excited  by  the 

place  between  the  Christians  and  Turks,  in  discovery  of  a  manuscript  history  of  the 

which,  so  far  as  we  can  gather,  the  latter  French    Revolution,    by   the    illustrious 

were  rocccssfuL     The    Consuls    of  the  Niebuhr.     It  is  passing  through  the  press 

Fire  Powers  find  great  difficulty  in  agree-  under  the  supervision  of  a  son  of  the  his* 

iog  Qpona  policy  to  be  pursued,  as  each  torian. 

^  particular  political  views  of  his  own  A  German  artist,  Herr  Koenig,  has  com- 

wiiicb  can  only  t>e  advanced  through  en-  menced  a  series  of  designs,  intended  to 

crgaebments  upon  the  others.  illustrate  the  Life  of  Luther  and  the  his- 

Of  Scientific  and  Literary  matters  we  tory  of  the  Reformation.    He  is  a  devoted 

ure  not  much  to  say.    Great  interest  has  admirer  of  the  great  Reformer,^  and  has 

been  excited  by  the  discovery  of  a  new  studied  each  event  of  his  eventful  history 

Haoet  in  oar  sdar  system.     It  was  ob-  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm.    The  designs 

KTred  It  Berlin,  on  the  14th  of  December,  are  to  be  about  forty  in  number,  and  are  de- 

^  Mr.  Uencke,  and  by  Professor  Schu-  scribed,  by  those  who  have  seen  them,  to 

|°>cher>  at  Altona,  subsequently.    It  be-  be  most  beautifully  composed. 

^1  to  the  family  of  the  four  small  planets,  llie  celebrated  astronomer,  Bessel,  was 

or  Mtooids,  and  has  been  named  AstrtBa  dangerously  ill    at  Koningsberg,    at    the 

p  Mr.  Hencke,    Mr.  South,  of  the  Eng-  latest  dates. 

^°Obienratory  at  Kensin^on,  has  pub-  The    religious   reformation    of  Ronge 

^wd  sereral  communications  upon  the  seems  to  have  been  for  a  time  at  least 

object  in  the  London  Times,  in  one  of  checked,  by  his  quarrel  with  Czerski.  The 

wttichwefind  the  following  elements  of  the  two  have  separated,  and  the  followers  of 

«w  planet,  as  given  in  a  letter  from  Schu-  the  latter,  who  are  comparatively  few  in 

J^  from  observations  by  Mr.  Hencke :  number,  have  drawn  up  a  petition  to  the 

^P^  of  mean  latitude,  1846,  Jan.  0,  at  King,  in  which  they  profess  their  adhe- 

I  inik'  ^  ^^^'^^j  32  minutes,  12  seconds  rence  to  the  apostolic  creed,  and  complain 

i-lvth ;  lon^tade  of  perihelion  214  de-  of  the  confession  of  Leipzig  as  mere  human 

P«t,  53  minutes,  7  seconds ;  longitude  of  tradition  and  unsound.    Tney  pray  to  be 

!?»Minj  node,  119  de^ees,  44  minutes,  recc^ized  under  the  title  of  the  •«  Chris- 

^'^Mwodi  S-lOths;  inclination,  7 degrees,  tian  and  Apostolic  Catholic  Communion.** 

/J^otes,  8  seconds   4-lOths  ;   eccen-  A  curious  illustration  of  the  tyranny,  and 

^1  0,207993;  logarithm  of  semi-axis  the  cowardly   compromise  between  tole- 

?2r^'*^^44;  dauy  mean   motion    in  ration  and  persecution,  which  prevail  in 

^^^,827  seconds  65-lOOth;  periodic  Prussia,  has  grown  out  of  this  relip^ious 

^**5  dtyi.»»  movement.    It  seems  that  a  distinguished 

j^^pHenomeni  of  Magnetism  are  at-  geographer,  Herr   Loswenberg,  had  pre- 

j??^ISreat  attention  in  England,  and  pared  a  map  of  the  Religions  smd  Confes- 

*  wAtrt  Hoot,  who  has  been  fat  some  sions  of  the  Prussian  monarchy — its  pur- 
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poM being  toezbibit the  procrett  of  Ronge*t  in^  are  ezeooted  in  ditlemper,  and  ere 
church.  He  did  this,  by  designating  the  said  to  be  an  excellent  illustration  of  this 
reli^ons  of  the  Tarious  localities  by  Yarious  art  in  the  time  of  their  execution, 
devices,  such  as  mitres,  crosses,  &.C.,  &c.  Of  new  publications  in  England,  there 
To  secure  himself  against  persecution  he  hare  been  few  worthy  of  special  notice, 
applied  to  soTeral  censors  of  the  capital,  Southey's  posthumous  poem,  Olirer  New- 
who  decided  that  the  mi^  was  not  subject  man,  is  in  press  in  this  city,  and  will  prob- 
to  censorship.  He  took  the  precaution  to  ably  be  before  the  public  before  our  magm- 
appeal  to  the  High  Court  oi  Censorship,  zine  has  been  issued.  The  hero  is  a  son  of 
which  confirmed  the  judgment,  so  far  as  one  of  the  regicides  who  fled  from  England 
his  maps  were  concerned.  He  accordingly  after  the  accession  of  Charles  H.,  aikl  the 
published  ^them,  and  sold  an  immense  scene  of  the  Poem  is  laid  in  this  country, 
edition.  Another  censor,  however,  entered  We  notice  among  our  foreign  papers  a  re- 
ft complaintfagunst  Herr  Loewenberg  him-  mark  made  by  a  person,  who  has  been 
self,  and  another  a^nst  the  High  Court  of  favored  with  a  perusal  of  Wordsworth's 
Censorship,  by  which  his  pubbcation  had  great  poem,  the  Recluse,  of  which  the 
been  permitted.  Both  cases  remain  to  be  Excursion  is  a  part,  that  it  abounds  in 
tried.  personal  allusions  toeminent  British  States- 
A  series  of  paintings,  of  the  time  of  Henry  men  of  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution, 
VUI.,  hM  been  discovered  upon  the  end  of  of  the  utmost  bitterness.  It  is  suggested 
Carpenter's  Hall,  in  London.  It  has  been  that  this  may  have  been  one  among  the 
examined  by  a  committee  of  artists,  and  reasons  which  have  combined  to  delay  its 
Measures  have  been  taken  to  preserve  it  publication  so  long.  Dickens'  Itidian 
The  painting  is  almost  three  feet  in  depth.  Sketches,  it  is  said,  are  to  be  first  published 
and  extends  the  entire  width  of  the  walL  in  the  Daily  News,  the  new  paper  of  which 
It  is  divided  into  four  subjects,  all  bearing  he  is  to  be  the  literary  editor.  The  first 
allusion  to  the  craft  of  carpenters.  The  number  was  to  be  issued  on  the  21st  of 
first  represents  God  ordering  Noah  to  build  January. 

the  ark,  and  the  consequent  progress  of  the  We  have  before  us  a  great  amount  of 

work.    The  second  is  a  group  of  figures  valuable  and   interesting  matter  for  our 

with  a  regal  personage  enthroned,  who  Miscellany,  in  the  reports  of  the  doinp  of 

bears  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  Henry .  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences,  those  of  the 

VIII.!    An  inscription  states,  that  the  pic-  various  British  scientific,  literary  and  artis- 

ture  is  intended  for  King  Josias  ordering  tic  associations,  and  in  the  literary  journals 

the  money  collected  in  the  temple  to  be  of  England  and  the  Continent.    A  lack  of 

delivered  to  the  carpenters  for  repairing  space,  however,  compels  us  for  the  present 

the  buildinff.    The  third  exhibits  Joseph  to  lay  tbem  aside,  and  to  close  this  hasty 

at  work  at  his  trade ;  Mary  is  seated  be-  and  inadequate  summary.    Hereafter,  we 

side  him  busily  engaged  in  spinning,  and  shidl  endeavor  to  make  this  department  a 

the  child  Jesus,  wiu  a  halo  round  his  more  complete  and  satisfactory  rebMjrsal 

head,  is  picking  up  the  chips  and  puttinjg  of  the  various  matters  of  interest,  in  all  de- 

them  into  a  basket.    The  fourth  subject  is  partments  of  thought,  of  speech  and  of  ac- 

Jesus  teaching  in  the  temple.  These  paint-  tion,  which  may  reach  us  from  foreign  lands. 
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hart's  Burr  or  clat. 


surprised  men  into  the  suspicion  that  this 

would  prove  true,  and  the  world-renown 

It  was  said  by  an  acute  and  brilliant    of  Powers  has  left  no  room  for  doubt.    We 

man  here  at  the  North,  several  years  since,    can  all  see  now  why  it  $hotUd  be  so,  nat- 

**  that  American  Art  must  come  out  of  the    urally  enough.    We  have  to  be  reminded 

great  West"    Now,  what    renders    this    some  two  or  three  times  a  century  that 

worUi  quoting  at  all  is  the  fact  that  it  had    true  Genius  does  not  and  cannot  grow  in 

been  said  before  Powers  was  known.    It    hot-houses.    That  masterful  and  concen- 

would  look  like  beiac  owlishly  oracular    trated  quiet  of  energy  necessary  to  make 

imon  a  **  foregone  conclusion,"  to  expatiate    iUeU  felt,  like  an  unheard  volcano,  in  the 

with  pretension  to  originality,  upon    shaking  of  its  times,  must   have  large, 

n  assertion,  tance  Clevenger  had  urst    healthiul  lungs,  which  do  not  often  grow 
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fo  amidst  the  cattio^  dost  of  Resort.  Its  country  to  one  of  her  ereatest  statesmen, 
itreogth  comet  to  it  unconsciously,  as  it  and  the  glory  conferred  by  him  upon  his 
doei  to  Nature's  roblimest  creatures  out  of  countrymen  !  This  Association  has,  in 
the  repose  of  her  elements.  The  same  characteristic  good  taste,  selected  as  the 
•olitodes  of  air,  ran,  dews  and  storms  in  Artist  who  is  to  crown  their  enduring  dedi- 
whjd)  the  tbewB  of  the  oak  have  grown  cation  with  the  statue  of  Mr.  Clay,  the 
knotted  throogh  its  century-shading  arms.  Sculptor  who  has  executed  the  only  true 
are  faronble  to  the  formative  period  of  the  bust  of  him  in  existence,  and  who  is  in 
Creative  Power.  Amid  her  grand  objects  addition  from  his  own  State.  Hart*s  bust 
isd  fresh  life,  Genius  assumes  that  indi-  of  Clay  has  surprised  connoisseurs  in  many 
Tidoality^  thoee  garments  of  strength,  the  respects.  There  is  not  only  a  remarkably 
wi)fld  ii  to  know  it  by  throuzh  all  time,  minute  and  it  would  seem  at  first  painfully 
Wbeo  it  is  thus  folly  clothed,  the  period  skillful  elaboration  of  the  slightest  and 
for  in  Acnoif  has  come,  and  it  goes  forth —  most  delicate  play  of  his  (at  present)  at- 
DO  mitter  from  or  through  what  olMscurity—  tenuated  muscles,  but  you  are  surprised  to 
it  mint  make  itself  recoenizc^d.  There  are  find  united  with  this  the  darine  and  dash- 
some  ererjwhere  with  the  prophetic  vision  ing  vigor  of  general  eflTect  which  could 
^  the  open  hand,  who  are  not  slow  to  alone  express  the  ensemble  of  his  powerful 
help.  Thelawandnecessityof  action  in  it  character.  Though  to  some  degree  ac^ 
is  to  ascend.  Its  mission  has  to  be  ex-  quainted  personally  with  the  chivalric 
pKMi  Hero  of  modern  statesmanship,  we  were 

"M  wlut  if  Art.  «n  udent  interc«Morr  S°l  E""*^./"  .'*»''»*  .^07  f»lly  ^e  cool 

^^'H  on  li«y  wi^g,  to  Nature',  ^e,  th  *  ^h"hfi'«A«^!f '»i«f  w.  w".h^H^^ 

A^«.Gi««.e.thychild.Donunionr.  S,:^^A'XTriia"ThiT5i; 

^^pBmw  is  its  right,  which  it  will  have  work,  when  we  learned  that  he  came  from 

It  It  be  troe  to  itself.    Healthy  strength  is  that  region  of  remote  massive  shadows  we 

f<^»^tleis.   Diteoied  strength  may  be  ex-  have  mentioned ;  and  that,  too,  it  was  be- 

pected  to  defeat  its  own  purposes.    How-  neath  the  deepest  obscurations  of  a  poverty 

^SQblime  its  wings,  they  are  not  oiled;  ^d  ignorance  unusual  even  there — with 

^  when  the  rains  come,  it  sinks  fioun-  no  other  light  than  that  which  came  down 

*J"^  upon  him,  self-attracted,  out  of  Heaven— 

We  coald  hardly  avoid  such  a  course  of  he  had  toiled  patiently  and  unsmiled  upon, 

^ht  in  this  connection.    We  have  been  That  still,  small  light,  though,  has  been 

l^oQgiy  iffl])ressed  with  the  image,  that  sufficient  to  guide  his  boyish  leanings  to- 

iT  ^^  ?^Sb^  shadows  of  our  remote  wards  Plastic  Art,  through  the  rude  brown 

"«  y»t  interior,  beneath  which   such  forms  of  squirrel,  bird  and  horse  in  clay, 

cwntless  throngs  of  hardy,  daring  Life  are  up  to  this  blanched  sublimation  in  the  pure 

'^^'^  there  must  come  forth  mauy  a  Parian  stone.  We  congratulate  the  country 

|j<itck.e7ed  Shape-4arge-boned  and  large-  that  such  a  man  has  been  already  so  signi- 

•wted-whose  tread  the  age  will  feel  I  ficantly  rewarded,  and  hope,  as  we  believe, 

['^^  ^iU  come  redolent  of  their  native  that  the  doubting  critical  sneer  which  pre- 

f'lT*"*^  ^Qt  intense — ^the  physical  em-  ▼ail»  with  regard  to  him  and  his  work — 

^^imeots  of  that  yet  clouded  but  magnifi-  that  so  far  he  nas  exhibited  rather  the  imt- 

^^otForo)  which  is  to  constitute  our  Na-  iative  than  the  Creative  faculty— will  be 

t^  w.   *'*^^-    ^^^  *■  ***ey  come,  if  thrown  off  triumphantly  by  the  success  of 

*^y  oe  true  Expressions,  let  us  welcome  the  greater  work  in  contemplation. 

'"^  "njjtw  from  what  source— into  

,^  ^»Pt   We  must  shake  off  from  our  The  Life  of  Mozart,  including  his  Cor- 

•ws  and  nerves  the  venom  of  that  Trans-  reepondence.     By  Edward  Holmes, 

^^'^ntic  Uirot  that  we  are  unoriginal  in  author  of  a  "  Ramble  among  the  Musi- 

riL»  "*^'®  and  imitative  in  our  Art !  cians  of  Germany."    New  York :  Har- 

^''e  can  and  shall  do  this  has  been  pe*  &  Brothers,  82  Cliff  street.   1845. 

y^ificantly  intimated  from  various  The  character  of  Mozart  is  one  of  the 

»l>«5Bni  Tu'"*''^*"^^***'^^*^''"*^  ™°^^  remarkable  of  modern  history.     In 

y^^«^«J^^        even  more  so  in  our  Art.  some  respects,  it  is  the  absolute  anomaly 

(jj^^^^tfor  Art,  and  a  feeling  that  its  of  all  times.    Nature  seems,  in  this  case, 

^JTP^t  among  us  is  necessary  to  to  have  taken  a  mischievous  delight  in 

laf  jJ^^^  "^  ^'®^  <>f  our  reputation  setting  at  naught  all  those  signs  she  her- 

j^j^J^tion  amonjf  nations,  we  are  self  had  accustomed  the  nations  to  regard 

flj^w?*^  *  becoming  every  day  devel-  as  peculiarly  marking  the  idiosyncrasies  of 

AJAteri"?  «n»P*»tis.  Genius.    In  the  first  place,  his  person  was 

a  f  SdiS**?il'^  Lsdies  (Heaven  bless,  very  insignificant— failing  utterly  to  express 

„jjV^tea  tAem!)  has  determined  to  that  harmonious  symmetry  of  the  physi- 

^iML^°°Ty°^  expreesion  the  in-  cal  with  the  spiritual,  which  has  usually 

**^  w  the  injustice  done  by  his  characterized  the  unity  of  power— each  ■• 
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•xhibited  in  the  |iAy#»7iie  of  the  clastic  These  facts  are  more  curious  than  un- 

sa|^  —  in   that  of  Sbakspeare,   Milton,  natural.    This  exquisite,  nervous  suscepti- 

Gothe,  SchiUer,  Alfieri,  Napoleon,  Shel-  bility — this  vivid  and  irritable  sense  of 

ley,  Ju:.,  as  well  as  that  of  Christ — if  the  external   effects,  constituted   the   whole 

institution  of  such  a  comparison  be  not  ir-  physical  man  a  perfect  instrument— each 

reverent    In  proof  of  this  we  quote  from  minutest  fibre  of  all  the  delicate  tissue  of 

his  biographer.  his  frame,  a  living  chord,  vibrating  ten- 

"He  was  sensitive  with  regard  to  his  fig*  ^f^y  ^^  ^J^^Y  «^o^o»  ^^  the  outward  life, 

ve,  and  was  annoyed  when  he  heard  that  Nature    first   made    melody  to   his   soul 

the  Prussian  ambassador  had  said  to  some  through  all  his  senses ;  then  it  was  repro- 

one,  '  You  must  not  estinuUe  the  genius  of  duced  by  his  pen,  to  harmonize  the  souls  of 

Mozart  by  the  insigoificance  of  his  exterior.'*  others.    Indeed,  considering  the  whole  life 

Then,  again,  he  was  what  is  called  m  of  Mozart,  from  his  wonderful  infancy,  up 

m  precocious  Genius  " — a  sort  of  incense-  through  his  gloomy,  struggling,  neglected 

S|nential  phenomenon,  become  proverbial  manhood,  to  his  mysterious  and  romantic 

or  its  '*  hollow  promise."    At  tne  age  of  death,  it  has  lefr  upon  us  an  impression  m 

four,  he  composed  little  pieces  which  his  of 

father  wrote  down  for  him ;  at  six,  he  com-  "  A  wild  and  harmonised  tune 

posed  and  wrote  a  concerto,  with  a  full  His  spirit  struck  from  all  the  beautiful.'* 

score  of  accompaniments.     Besides  per-  Poor  Mozart !  his  was  the  pitiful,  though 

forming  on  any  instrument  presented,  with  common  fate  of  Genius — sufilering  and  ne- 

perfect  ease  and  readiness,  the  most  diffi-  glected  about  in  proportion  to  its  superiori- 

colt  compositions  of  the  masters,  yet,  con-  ty !    By  the  way,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 

trary  to  all  such  instances,  before  or  since,  cant  in  the  world  about  "  neglected  Ge- 

his  after  life  was  a  consistent  development  nius,**  with  its  crust  and  garret.    It  is  m 

of  this  amazing  promise ;  and  the  Mozart,  question  with  us,  whether  uiis  asceticion 

in  the  glory  and  fullness  of  his  matured  of  necessity,  so  much  bemoaned,  has  not,  in 

Genius,  as  the  great  composer,  was,  and  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  been  the  *'  compul- 

eould  only  have  been  the  h^thy  and  natu-  sion  "  on  which  Genius  has  risen  to  its 

rnl  growth  upon  Mozart— the  infant  prod-  highest  accomplishments — "Power  resting 

igy — the  pet  and  marvel  of  all  the  Kings  on  its  own  right  arm  " — soon  grows  to  love 

and  courts  of  Europe  !    Then,  again,  ul^  the  luxury  of  repose  !    Starvation  rouses 

our  **  precedents  *'   are   confounded   and  the  lazy,   lumbering* looking  pelican  into 

set  at  naught  by  another  peculiarity,  even  the  most  graceful  of  **  arrowy-winging  fish- 

Bftore  at  variance  than  these  with  sdl  we  ers."   Yet,  the  case  of  Mozart  was  r^dlv  a 

had  thought  and  known,  as  characterizing  very  hard  one.    His  restless  nature  needed 

the  beanng  of  the  Creative   man,  con-  no  compulsion ;  [here  the  other  question 

coming  whom  we  have  been  involuntarily  arises — whether  true  Genius  ever  does  ?] 

accustomed  to  think,  with  Keats,  as  of  one  but  worked  from  a  law  and  a  necessity  of 

"  Who  ponders  high  and  deep,  and  m  whose  *^  ^^^^9  *  whether  it  would  havebeen  with 

face  the  prolific  intensity  which  filled  out  th« 

We  see  astonied  that  severe  content  immense  catalogue  of  his  lat>ors,  had  the 

Which  comes  of  thought  and  mnsmg.**  brutal  and  selfish  courts  whose  patronage 

Mozart  it  represented  as  exceedingly  im-  he  sought,  shown  a  more  liberal  apprecia- 

preasible  and  volatile—*  very  embodiment  tion,  we  think  is  doubtful !    It  is  certain, 

of  the  spirit  of  Unrest,  with  quicksilver  in  though,  that  his  most  famous  Opera,  **  U 

^'-  veins— one  of  those  who  Don  Giovanni,*'  vras  composed  under  ihm 


"Renage,  affirm   and   turn  their  halcyon  "citation  of  his   glorious    receoUon   at 

l>eaks  Prague,  by  the  enthusiastic  Bohemians, 

With  every  gale,  and  vary **  With  all  its  painful  vicissitudes,  his  lifo 

of  humor  and  accident.    This  must  have  "^^  rendered  beautiful  by  at  least  one 

been  the  case  to  even  a  ludicrous  degree—  charming  passage— that  of  his  long  and  af- 

reminding  his  friends  rather  of  "  the  silly  foctionale  intercourse  with  his  great  rival, 

ducking  observant,-    than  of  the  power-  Haydn,  whom  he  styled  his  «•  Father  la 

fril  Genius.  music,**  and  who,  with  equal  magnaninutj» 

„  -  _        *            ,           .......  pronounced  him  "  the  greatest  compoeer 

« Mozart,  when  he  washed  his  hrtids  m  Jn  the  world.**    The  biography  is  writtem 

the  morning,  could  never  renaam  quiet,  but  ^y  ^   profound    connoiMur,    "  scholarly 

travened  his  chamber,  knocking  one  heel  J-.^^i  V.  ."j  yl  J\!^,  1^  .rL^iriV-i.  ^ 

against  the  other,  immersed  in  ffouSt    At  '^'^^>    and  m  a  neat  and  simple  style, 

table  he  would  fasten  the  comers  of  his  Da|v  -— 

kin,  and,  while  drawing  it  backward  and  Beportt  ef  Criminal  Coses  tried  m  the 

forward  m  his  mouth,  make  grimaces,  appa-  Mmiietpal  Court  of  the  City  of  Booton^ 

Kntly   *k>st  in  meditation.*     SchlictegroU  ^/ore  Prrxm  Oxcjf bridob  Thachsa, 

has  observed  that  Mozart's  physiognomy  was  Judge  of  that  Court,  from  1833  to  1S43. 

SSJiiil^  Sil.IiLf*'"'™*'  mobility.    The  EdUed  hg  HoBiL-no  WoonitAir,  of  the 

Uw  books  art  Qtnally  to  liaiM  IB  tMv 


>^nilaymff  with  hi^  hands,  or  beating  the 
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Attar*  and  interest,  except  to  members  of  great  attention  throughout  the  country,  is 

tte  profession,  that  they  seldom  come  pro-  reported  at  length,  and  will  be  read  with 

perlv  under  our  notice.  The  rolume  before  great  interest.     Among  other  important 

m,  however,  is  an  excerption,  in  almost  trials  may  be  found  those  for  conspiracy, 

wery  partkular,  from  this  class  of  books,  dueling,  forgery,  perjury,  counterfeiting, 

h  extends  OTer  a  period  of  twenty  years,  is  kidnapping,  selling  of  lottery  tickets  and 

the  work  of  one  hsLDd,  and  many  of  the  cases  making  false  bank  returns.    The  volume 

it  cootains  excited  intense  interest  at  the  is  large  and  beautifully  printed. 

tine  ci  their  occurrence,  and  have  a  pecu-  

htf  and  abidinff  importance.   As  our  courts  Sketches    of  Modem   Ltterature,   and 

are  oonstitotea,  it  seldom  happens  that  a  Eminent  Literary  Men.    By  George 

munal  tri banal  has  such  an  extensive  GtLTtLLAn,    From  the  Second  Edition, 

jarisdictioa  as  that  ci  the  Municipal  Court  Appleton's  Miscellany. 
*f  the  city  of  Boston ;  and  it  is  still  more 

nn  that  a  judge  of  the  learning,  ability  This  is  a  capital  book.    It  is  light,  flow- 

ind  reputation  of  the  late  JodseThacher  ing,  exceedingly  readable,  and  dii^laysa 

pfSMdes  OTer  such  a  court  so  long.    No-  peculiar  acuteness.    Like  remariuby  ano* 

thing  need  be  said  by  us  of  his  consden-  ther  about  persons  with  whom  we  ourselves 

finaiaiLss  and  integrity  in  the  administration  have  been  familiar,  we  do  not  take  all  the 

of  justice,  or  o(  his  learning  and  capacity  writer's  opinions  for  our  own.    He  occa- 

M  a  lawyer.    His  high  character  as  a  ma-  sionally  makes  too  much  of  his  subject— 

^strate  was  not  only  icnown  to  the  profes-  elevates  his  Hero  a  few  numerals  too  close 

MOP  in  New  England,  but  his  published  to  the  <*  seventh  Heaven  '*— of  invention. 

«h«ges  to  ^na  juries,  and  occasional  We  can  readily  perceive  the  source  of  this 

•^ports  of  important  cases   tried  before  error,  and  as  it  is  a  virtue  not  very  commoq 

hiin,  bad  nade  hhn  known  throughout  the  to  Biographical  analysts,  we  can  readily 

tmnnry.    It  is  almost  the  only  American  pardon  it.  He  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  sketchy 

work  deserving  the  name  and  authority  of  Admirable  Crichton — in  his  singular  facul- 

•  hook  of  criminal  reports ;  and  it  will  help  ty  of  assimilation,  a  perfect  literary  Chame- 

U  supply  the  want  which  the  profession  leon.    He  projects  nimself  so  vividly  and 

■s  long  felt  of  books  of  criminal  prece-  forcibly  into  the  mind  he  depicts,  that  ha 

tets  and  authorities  in  the  United  States,  seems  to  become  literally  unified  with  it. 

But  it  is  the  general  interest  and  import-  Id  the  chapter  on  Carlyle,  you  find  yourself 

t  of  the  work  to  which  we  intended  suddenly  involved  in  the  subtle  mazes,  and 


ptfticularly  to  allude.     It  has  been  wel}  amused  and  astounded  by  the  rugged  and 

AM  that  DO  one  can  write  the  history  of  a  flashing  grotesquery,  peculiar  to  the  style 

mHoq  without  reading  its  statute  books ;  of  that  writer.    So,  in  talking  of  Lander, 

■ndiftbeae,  which  are  sometiraet  the  land-  he  adopts  the  ^rand  sententious  march  of 

Bnts  and  again  the  petrifactions  of  the  his  Orphic  delivery.    The  sombre  force  of 

fMwqs  of  a  people,  are  thus  important,  the  gloomy  and  ascetical  Foster  is  assumed 

ocrtainly  the  trials  which  arise  under  them  to  depict  himself—- so  with  the  rattling  ver- 

y  St  onca  the  ^uage  of  the  force  of  the  satility  of  Brougham,  the  subdued  humor  of 

i^Cnte,  and  eminently  illustrative  of  the  Lamb,  &c.    He  handles  the  different  in- 

chsracter  and  habits  of  a  people.    Statutes  tensities  of  this  various  thunder  with  the 

■e  often  dead  letters;  and  the  (Veouency  grasp  and  freedom  of  a  master.    In  this 

Md  resolta  of  trials  tell  us  which  of  them  view  the  book  is  quite  a  phenomenon — a 

^  monl  —nee  of  a  community  keeps  alive  literary  curiosity-    Of  Jeflerey,  Brougham, 

i^i  stringent,  and  which,  from  loss  of  vir-  and  Macaulay,  Coleridge,  Shelley,  Words- 

tns  or  freedom  from  bigotry,  it  allows  to  worth  and  Campbell,  Hazlitt,  Wilson,  Laa- 

l>pet  into  deanetude.  dor,  Lockhart ,  Lamb  and  Carlyle— a  gossip- 

This  volame,  extending  over  so  long  a  ing  and  pleasant  article  might,  and  mmy  be 

P*nod,  and  embracing  such  a  variety  sf  made  from  the  materials  furnished  by  this 

tspies,  is  replete  with  local  and  historical  book  of  Gilfillan*s ;  but  we  advise  the  reid- 

Mvest     It  illustrates  New  England  mor-  er  to  read  for  himself. 

*K  bws  and  life.     It  opens  to  us  scenes  We  shall  also  take  another  opportuntiy 

^'bers  the  passions  or  sympathies  of  a  of  expressing  again  at  length  the  high  es- 

csununity  noted  for  its  **  sober  certain-  timate  which  the  country  ought  to  set  upon 

te*"    were    aroosed,    which    eloquence  "The    Farmer*8    Library    and    Monthly 

■•otbtd  or  stimulated,  and  which  judicial  Journal  of  Agriculture.*'    We  cannot  but 

fawiii^  firmacas  and  impartiality  disre-  think  it  well  worth  the  fullest  support  of 

lanM  or  tempered  to  a  deeper  respect  for  that  greatest  of  our  national  interests, 

the  law  and  its  ministers.    There  are  some  

SaL\tr!!^iiS!^J^ti!^.l:,i^i^i«!I?*  Montezuma,  the  Last  of  the  Attees:  An 

t^^^J^^^^u^  ^l^'U"-^'  Biatorical Romance i^  the  Conquests qf 

ieatioa,  in  whtch  the  history  and  bearing  ar^lr  n««  v^^^my^  Ma'^t^t* 

sf  the  law  of  libsl  are  treated  with  greia  •^*^*'-  ^^  EnwAmn  MATumm . 

toinees  and  ability.    The  trial  of  Mner  A  splendid  theme,  certainly,  has  here 

l^memiamd  for  blaspheniy,  which  excited  been  selected— one  little  known  and  less 
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illustrated.    The  author  detenres  credit  for  Jtpvlet4m*9  Literary  MUeettany.   Ltfeqf 

hifl  enterprise  and  industry.    He  has  done  Schiller,  by  T.  Cabltue. 

what  we  could  wish  our  American  authors  ^his  volume  and  his  Ufe  of  Bums  hara 

?'!!!^'"°^  '!!•  ^^  Y^'K""^  uT^r^f^^^  ^^  named  by  some  of  the  admirers  of 
introduced  his  readers  to  what  should  be  ^arlyle  as  his  best  books.  The  reason  as- 
claimed  by  appropriaUon,  as  an  exclusively  ,i^^  f^  ^^y^  preference  is.  that  they 
American  field-for,  in  a  Uterary  sense,  at  ^^  ^^^  j„  J^^  .^^^^^  English,  and 
^®*'^  before  he  had  set  himself  to  make  our  Ian- 

«  The  whole  boundless  continent  is  ours."  g^ehristle  (roonstrumhorrendum^^ 

as  many  heads  and  horns  as  the  beast  m 

The  leffendaryandhistorical  wealth  of  this  Daniel's  vision!"     We  will  not  dispute 

entire  hemisphere  should  be  made  ours  by  tastes.    The  books  are  exceedingly  good, 

the  bloodless  conquest  of  the  Pen.    It  is  a  unquestionably,   and    would    make   the 

duty  we  owe  to  our  Literature,  and  each  reputation  of  half-a-doxen   writers  who 

pioneer  in  a  new  field  should  be  greeted  come  under  the  average  of  «•  scholarly  and 

with  kindness.    Mr.  Maturin  is  a  polite  able,»»— for  they  are  •*  full  as  an  egg  is  of 

•cholar,_possessing  great  zeal  and  earnest-  meat;"  but  as  contrasted  with  Sartor  Ro- 

ness.    We  would  su^;gest  whether  such  Mrtus,  the  Lives  of  Mahommed,  of  Crom* 

capabilities  and  energies  might  not  be  sue-  well,  Ju:.,  they  remind  us  of 

cessfully  tp^lM  in   bringing   to   light,  «*xhe  man*8  thought  dark  in  the  intofo 

through  translations,  many  of  those  (quaint  brain," 
old  records  of  the  Conijuest,  left  behind  by 
the  Spanish  monks,  wf              '*   * 
illustrate  those  times 

and  daring  chivalric ,    ^ ^  ^    ^ 

work  wo^d  be  appreciated,  and  received  wpport  iU  tottering  steps;  the  other— tho 

with  favor.    Though  we  have  the  cream  of  •««•.  Child— •  hirsute  Chamois  Hunter, 

most  of  them  in  Prewsotfs  laborious  work  ▼a^iting  sublimelv  the  deeo  nfU  of  Alpino 

—yet  there  is  an  an  antiquated  character  crags,  while  avalanches  thunderwl  dowa 

and  fullness  in  their    gossiping  deUils,  loosened    beneath   his    daring,    heedlow 

which  would  be  highly  interesting.    This  tread !    To  us  this  image  is  satisfactory, 

romance  is  a  phasing  one— though  the  style  It  fully  expresses  the  extremes  of  diflfer- 

is  overchannd  and  wants  vigor.  ®nce.     These  nide   salient  points   com* 

plained  of  are  the  spiritual  features  of  tho 

....  man  Thomas  Carlyle.  Around  their  rough 

exalted  pinnacles  "the  liehtning  of  bio 

Wordmorth.aP0em,hyVrnAAAMWAi^  Sfen  J5n ISl'^" jS^^ 

i^CB.    New  York ;  Huntington  &  Sav-  ^^Z^  ^^Z""  *?^"  ^^-l  ^^^^ 

•<M»  oiA  Pji.1.1  ai*IlV       """6*""  ^  ^'  would  not  be  hu  were  it  not  glanced  lh»m 

age,  .10  i-eari  street.  ^j^^  p^^  ^^  ^^j^.  ^^^^^  ^^^^  j^ 

We  are  pleased  to  perceive  in  the  style  f>  P>«'^«  "»<*  ^^  ^^t  darkened  heartjor 

and  elegance  of  the  litUe  volume  before  us  ^^^  <K  ^^  *?»*  ^^^  j^  ^'^'f  ^^^^ 

that  the  publishers  have  done  their  part  J!^{,^'  ^  «••    /^*  .*?  •dm»»o»  "^  » 

not  ungracefuUy  in  expressing  the  value  *^^'  <^ntrasted  with  other  books  of  tho 

of  this  Sne  poem,  which,  it  will  be  remem-  •^^  ^?  ^^^  this  one ;  but  we  think  it  lo 

bered,  appeared  in  our  columns  last  month,  not  to  be  renrded  as  the  oxpression.  mora 

In  addition  to  the  neatness  of  typography  than  remotely,  of  the  present  C^Wlo— 

and  beauty  of  externals,  which  do  them  "^^^^^  ^«  matured  cnUc  of  SchilUar, 

great  credit,  they  have  embeUished  it  with  ^^0"^  have  made  a  very  difierent  book, 

as  good  a  portrait  of  the  gray  Seer  of  _       .         _         "TT:  ^  .              .   -_. 

Wioanderroere  as  we  remember  to  have  <ameruan  Joftmai  itf  science  tma^rf^ 

seen.    As  for  our  contributor,  we  will  let  Scamd  Sertee.    Conducted  by  Paor, 


bispoetbrotherspcakforus.    Mr.  Street.  Siiximak,    B.    Siuomak,  Jm., 

in  an  Albany  Journal,  says :  Jamxs  D.  Dama.   J^ew  Hawen,  Conn. 

**  Then  succeeds  a  noble  poem  by  Will-  On  the  third  page  of  our  cover  will  bo 

iam  Wallace,  entitled  *  Wordsworth.'    It  seen  a  prospectus  of  a  new  series  of  SilU- 

purports  to  be  a  soliloquy  of  the  '  crowned  man's  Journal  of  Science.    Of  this  work. 

Bard,*  upon  whose  tomb  for  nearly  thirty  yean  the  scientific  peri* 

.— ^    .        ^,                   ...,.,«  odical  of  the  country,  and  of  a  Eoropeaift 

•The  dust  offourareat  worlds  wiUfefl  reputation,  it  is  unnoceswry  to  spMik  in 

And  minglc-thiiEer  brought  by  Pilgnm's  terms  of  commendation.  But  we  shaU  tmko 

occasion  hereafter  to  speak  at  some  length 

This  poem  has  the  deep,  solemn  and  ma*  of  the  importance  of  such  a  work  to  tb« 

jestic  harmony  of  an  organ.    Its  highly-  country,     we  hope,  meanwhile,  the   ne^pr 

gifted  author   stands  in  the  fVont   rank  series  will  be  largely  subscribed  to  amongaf 

among  the  young  poets  of  our  country."  the  intelligent  men  of  tho  oonmuoitj. 
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The  rtated  meetiog  of  the  New  York  0UDdry  publications  from  Societies  with 

H.stoncal  Society,  for  the  oipoth  of  Janu-  which  this  Society  is  in  correspondence. 

ary,  i^l6,  was  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  Among  the  most  valuable  donations  is 

'  i  the  mooth,  at  their  Rooms  in  the  New  the  "  Biographic  Universelle/'  presented 

Ycrk  L'nifersity.  by  Mr.  H.  Onderdonk,  Jr.,  of  Jamaica,  L.  I., 

la  tbe  ab^Dce  of  the  President,  the  making,  with  the  supplement,  61  vols. 

HvH.  L.  Bradish,  1st  Vice  President,  pre-  Other  donations  are,  a  file  of  the  Long  Isl- 

^tid,  assisted  by  the  Re?.  Thos.  De  Witt,  land  Telegraph,  and  tbe  Hempstead  In- 

:i  Vice  President  quirer,  into  which  it  was  merged,  presented 

After  the  Society  was  called  to  order,  a  by  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Long  Island;  a  file 

ccEiiDunication  was  read  from  Mr.  Bi^e-  of  the  New  York  Courier,  for  1S44,  by  Mr. 

I-*r,  the  Recording  Secretary,  tendering  T.  D.  Lowtherj  of  the  Evening  Mirror, 

^uj  resi^ation  of  that  office,  which  was  Aromitscommencement,  by  the  publishers; 

arcepted.    Mr.  A.  Schell  was  appointed  a  complete  file  of  the  New  York  Ameri- 

"sxniiTj^pro  tern.,  and  the  minutes  of  the  can,  from  its  commencement  to  its  discon- 

\iii  meeting  were  read,  corrected  and  ap-  tinuance,  by  C.  King,  Esq. 

pr 'VeJ.  There  have  been  purchased  various  other 

This  being  the  meeting  at  which  the  newspapers — a  file  of  the  New  York  Ga- 

iTuiual  reports  are  presented  to  the  Socio-  zette,  from  1811   to  1S35,  which  nearly 

'.•.each  came  up  in  its  order.  completes  the  file  from  its  commencement 

The  reports  of  the  Domestic  and  Foreim  in  1725  to  the  date  of  its  discontinuance ; 

rrresponding  Secretaries  showed  that  the  the  Index  to  the  **  Moniteur  Universel," 

Tiniactioos  of  the  Society  were  attracting  in  2  vols,  folio;,  and  several  rare  docu- 

. -cation  both  at  home  and  abroad.    They  ments  to  complete  sets  before  imperfect 

^••^re  approved  and  accepted ;  as  was  also  Nearly  200  vols,  of  papers  are  now  lying 

')<  report  of  the  Treasurer,  which  repre-  useless  in  the  store  room,  for  want  of  funds 

-^"ited  (he  finances  of  the  Society  to  be  in  to  bind  them. 

^  prosperoQs  condition.  In  the  department  of  Maps  and  Charts, 

Tbe  report  of  the  Librarian  gave  a  full  the  Librarv  has  receiveAji  accession  of 

>''!  eUborate  statement  of  the  present  con-  unusual  value.    The  collection  of  the  De 

'  'ion  of  the  Library,  and  Ine  additions  Witt  maps  was  presented  in  tbe  early  part 

•^hich  hare  been  made  to  it  during  the  of  the  summer,  but  is  now  for  the  first 

^yew.    The  principal  object  of  atten-  time  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  Society. 

on  connected  with  the  Library,  during  The  collection  is  entitled  "Roi^h  Drafts 

'efeir,  has  been  the  preparation  of  the  of  Surveys,  by  Robt.  Erskine,  F.  R.  S., 

'^.'habetical  Descriptive  Catalogue,  which  Geographer,  U.  S.  A.,  and  assistants,  be- 

i' DOW  completed  according  to  the  plan  gun,  A.  D.,  1778.**    It  consists  of  one  hiin- 

-^Pted;  yet,  as  it  embraces  merelv  the  dred  surveys,    most    of  them   being    in 

rx4s  in  actual  use,  it  is  recommended  to  numerous  parts,  and  fills  4  vols.,  atlas 

iVrprintii^  it  for  the  present,  and  dur-  folio.    The  surveys  cover  a  great  portion 

'  s:  the  ensuing  year,  to  extend  it  to  all  of  New  York,  western  New  England,  New 

'u  objects  in  ue  possession  of  the  Socio-  Jersey,  and  a  part  of  Pennsylvania.    Their 

i^-oanttscripts,  maps,   coins,   pictures.  Historical  value  mav  be  imagined  from 

^i  the  cabinet  generally.  their  minuteness  ana  accuracy — not  onl/ 

NoDerottt  additions  have  been  made  to  topography  and  measurements,  but  even 

'  «  library,  both  by  donation  and  pur-  the  names  of  the  residents  on  the  various 

"^m.   The  purchases  have  been  directed  routes,  bein^  given.    The  donor  is  Mr. 

^^Qcipally  to  the  completion  of  the  de-  Richard  Varick  De  Witt,  the  son  of  Simeon 

^^rtsient  of  public  and  State  papers,  and  De  Witt,  and  Mr.  Erskine*8  successor  as 

'"^  collection  has  now  become  one  of  the  Geographer  to  the  Continental  Army,  and 

^^  perfect  existing.    The  Legislatures  afterwards  Surveyor  General  of  this  State. 

^  KTcnl  of  the  States  have  appropriated  The  other  maps  presented  are,  one  by 

^'>  thij  Society  documents  published,  or  to  Mr.  Gordon  of  N.  J.,  which  was  also  drawn 

•^-  poblidied  by  them,  and  it  is  suggested  b^  Mr.  Erskine.  and  is,  apparently,  a  com- 

''^it  the  good  offices  of  the  corresponding  pilation  from  the  above  surveys;  one  of 

•^^Eibcn,  residing  at  their  several  seats  of  the  New  York  and  New  Hampshire  grants, 

"^«TiBnent,  bo  solicited  to  obtain   and  by  Mr.  F.  De  Peyster ;  two  original  sur- 

•*»««Mt  them  regularly  to  the  Society,  veys  in  this  State  in  1685,  and  a  map  enti- 

^OBents  have  been  receiv^  from  Con-  tied  **  copy  of  Ix>rd  Baltimore's  own  map, 

<^ad  the  States  of  New  York,  Massa-  annexed  to  his  agreement  with  the  Penns, 

^^"^^it.  New  Hampshire  and  North  Car-  in  1732,  with  additions,  showing  a  survey 

fii»,  ttd  from  the  City  of  New  York,  and  by  PenosyWama,  in  1722/*  by  Mr.  G,  W. 

^  HL— 10  n.  15 
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Ward,  Jr.,  and  is  probably  contemporaneous  Resident  Members:  S.  C.  Foster,  J.  E. 
with  the  settlement  in  1732  of  the  long-  Foley,  £.  M.  Mason,  J.  Green,  Dr.  S.  Sar- 
contested  boundary  question  between  gent,  H.  P.*  Wilson,  G.  Robinson,  J.  War- 
Maryland  and  Pennsylvania ;  an  old  draft  ren,  and  R.  WinterhofT. 
of  Fort  Herkimer,  presented  by  C.  A.  The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  voted  to 
Clinton.  Esq. ;  a  plan  uf  Forts  Montgom-  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  for  the  map  of 
ery  and  Clinton,  presented'  by  Wm.  B.  the  Bay  and  Harbor  of  New  York;  to  0»- 
Crosby,  Esq. ;  an  atlas  of  the  Mediterra-  good  Field,  Esq.,  for  the  Osgood  papers  ; 
nean  Islands,  curiously  illuminated,  on  to  Dr.  Morton,  for  his  work  on  Craniolo- 
parchment,  of  very  ancient  date,  presented  gj ;  and  to  the  Librarian  and  the  Execu- 
oyE.  C.Lester  5  two  lithographic  fac-sim-  live  Committee,  for  their  interesting  re- 
lies of  the  maps  of  this  province,  dis-  ports,  and  the  faithful  and  efficient  manner 
covert  in  the  Netherlands,  by  Mr.  Brod-  in  which  the  duties  of  each  had  been  per- 
head,  and  presented  by  him ;  charts  of  the  formed. 

Bay  and  Harbor  of  New  York,  pertaining  On  motion  of  Professor  Robinson,  it  was 

to  the  government  survey,  presented  by  *♦  resolved  that  a  committee  of*  three  be 

the  Chamber  of  Commerce  or  this  city.  mppointed  to  prepare  and  present  a  memo- 

Amoog  the  manuaeripts,  the  Horsman-  rial  to  the  Legislature,  soliciting  that  the 
den   papers,  presented  by  Mr.  H.   Van  Secretary  of  State  be  authorized  to  con- 
Schaack  of  Manlius,  N.  Y.,  one  of  thecor-  tinue  and  complete  the   Historical   and 
responding  members  of  the  Society,  de-  Ethnological  reconnoissance  of  the  State, 
serve  notice,  and  throw  light  upon  some  commenced  under  the  late  census,  so  as  to 
points  of  high  interest  in  the  history  of  embrace  a  full  description  of  its  antiqui- 
this  State,  particularly  the  trial  of  John  ties,  and  whatever  other  proofs  exist  of  its 
Peter  Zenger ;  some  original  papers  relat-  former  occupancy  by  different  races.**    H. 
ing  to  the  early  history  of  New  York,  in  R.  Schoolcraft,  Esq.,  Hon.  J.  W.  Edmonds, 
the  year  1689,  consisting  of  an  original  and  J.  R.  Brodheaa,  Esq.,  were  appointed 
letter,  signed  by  Jacob  Leisler,  AbrMiam  the  committee  by  the  chair. 
De  Pejrster,  Col.  Charles  Lodowick,    (a  On  motion  of  Mr.  Brodhead,  "  resolved, 
name  illegible,)  and  Nicholas  Wm.  Stuy-  that  it  is  expedient  that  gentlemen  known 
veysant,  to  agents  in  Europe,  inclosing  an  to  be  interested  in  the  cause  of  historical 
address  of  the  militia  of  this  province  to  investigation,  in  the  various  counties  of 
William  HI.,  aj^  copies  of  several  papers  this  State,  be  from  time  to  time  elected 
mnd  affidavits  rating  to  LeisleT*s  business ;  •  corresponding  members  of  this  Society.*' 
m  number  of  original  letters  fVom  President  The  chair  appointed  the  following  gen- 
Adams,  and  others  to  Samuel  Osgood,  pre-  tlemen  the  Executive  Committee  for  the 
sented  by  Mr.  Field.  ensuing  year :  P.  M.  Wetmore,  E.  C  Bcn- 

The  lease  of  the  rooms  now  occupied  by  edict.  Rev.  E.  Robinson,  D.  D.,  H.  R. 

the  Library  has  been  renewed ;  and  m  con-  Schoolcraft,  F.  De  Peyster,  J.  R  Brod- 

nection  herewith,  the  Librarian  particu-  head,  and  A.  Schell. 

larly  called  the  attention  of  the  Society  to  The  Society  then  balloted  for  officers  for 

the  fact  that  its  library  and  collections  are  the  ensuing  year,  when  the  following  were 

constantly  exposed  to  destruction  b^r  fire,  unanimously  chosen : 

mnd  urged  the  importance  of  erecting  a  v     J>    MiA^ti 

fire-proof  building,  for  protection  against  ,.        .     -'^'^  l^esuuntf 

m  lois  which  would  be  irreparable ;  and  Hon.  Awiert  Gau-atw,  LL.  D. 

further  stated,  what  must  strike  every  one  For  Ut  Vice  PreHdent, 

«s  somewhat  remarkable,  viz:  that  the  Hon.   Lutheb  Baadish. 

only  bequest  ever  made  to  the  societv,  was  For  2d  Vice  Presidenty 

one  of  $300,  made  by  Mr.  Josiah  Thomas  Rev.  Thomas  De  Wrrr,  D.  D. 

^rr;^r•.cc.p^.  „a  referred  ^-^--'frnSTis^^if^!^'^""'^- 

to  the  Executive  Committee,  with  power.  „     ^        ..    ^              j.       «       . 

The  ExecuUve  Committee,  through  their  ^^  Domestic  Corrttwmdmg  Seereiarf, 

Chairman,  Mr.  P.  M.  Wetmore,  made  an  JoHir  Jay. 

able  and  interesting  report  of  their  action  For  Reeording  Seerttary^ 

during  the  year,  and  oy  a  brief  and  con-  Ahdasw  w aahea. 

densed  analysis  of  the  proceedings  of  the  jv>r  Treasurer^ 

Society  at  each  of  its  meeting,  presented  Rbv.  Ctkus  Masoic ,  D.  D. 

m  clear  outline  of  its  operations  for  that  ^    Librarian 

period.    The  reportwas  accepted,  referred  r«.««^-.  p«.»«' 

Wk  to  the  Committee,  and  ordered  to  be  ueoage  uibbs. 

printed.  All  reflections,  except  the  Recoidioi^ 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  Secretary,  who  was  elected  to  fill  the  vm* 

members  of  the  Society  t  cancv  occasioned  by  the  resignation  of  Mr. 

Corresponding  Members:  Right  Rere-  Bigelow. 

tend  J.  it.  Hopkiai*  BorliDgtoD,  Vt ,  Rioh*  A4)ounwd  to  the  first  Tuesday  in  F«^ 

atd  Bell,  Esq.  mary. 
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Thk  great  difficalty  in  political,  as  in  tide  of  human  affidrs,  to  the  carrent  of  a 

nligioiM,  poiemice  is  to  **  oe  just  and  fear  wise  and  constitutional  progress.    Be- 

loc" — whether  in  relation  to  one's  own  lieving:  that  the  views  of  the  Whig  Partj, 

fvtj  or  their  opponents.    It  is  not  easy  in  relation  to  the  public  interests,  are 

to  withstand  the  pressure  from  around  of  mainly  just,  their  movements  honorable 

the  multitude  that  are  always  struggling  and  salutary — that,  as  a  body,  they  are 

to  get  the  farthest  possible  in  the  advance ;  conservative  without  binding  themselves 

and  many  are    seduced  into  extremity  to  the  past,  progressive  without  destror- 

«f  aigumeot,  from  the  apparent  strength,  in^— we  have  tiucen  our  stand  unalteiably 

aad  credit  for  boldness,  which  extreme  with  them.    So  doing,  however,  we  have 

positioos  give  to  those  who  most  eagerly  not  held  ourselves  bound  to  see  no  good 

oecopy  them.    The  numbers  are  great,  in  any  opinions  or  actions  of  our  oppo- 

tooreover,  of  such  as  imagine  that  mod*  nents.    If  their  courses  will  really  bear 

tote  views  imply  weakness  of  character,  the  tests  of  virtue  and  utility,  it  sliaU  be 

tad  that  load  and  positive  assertions  are  sufficient  to  insure  our  r^ard.      Act- 

isdicative  not  only  of  power  but  of  secur-  ing  otherwise,  the  Journal  we  have  et- 

itj — borrowing  the  old  war-maxim,  that  tablished  with  some  care  and  labor  were 

half  the  effectiveness  of  a  fortress  lies  in  worthy  of  being  despised  to-day,  and  of 

the  formidable  front  it  can  be  made  to  sinking  to-morrow. 

War.  J^^fclieve  our  readers  will  bear  wit- 

We  have  endeavored  to  show  ourselves  nesr^JSPt  we  have,  in  some  good  degree, 
Bot  of  this  class.  From  the  commence-  followed  out  this  conrse  of  calm  and 
tocnt  of  this  Review,  we  have  sought  to  evenhanded  justice.  It  was  certainly  in 
toake  it  evident  to  the  country,  that — as  in  this  spirit  that  the  Oregon  question  was 
hteratare,and  morals,  and  social  interests,  discussed  in  our  last  number.  On  that 
ve  are  not  the  slaves  of  foregone  conclu-  subject,  indeed,  it  was  less  difficult  to 
MOBS,  dependent  on  opinions  forged  be-  take  such  ground,  since  the  Oregon  con- 
fare  we  were  born,  but  are  ready  to  enter-  troversy  was  a  question  purely  national, 
ttofl  the  possible  necessities  of  change  in  in  which,  regarding  the  just  maintenance 
tW  forms  of  thought — ^so  in  politics,  we  of  our  rights,  the  views  of  the  American 
tagage  in  no  mere  partisan  warfare,  but  people  were  nearly  unanimous,  and  which 
like  our  stand  on  high  national  questions,  should  never  have  been  dragged  into  the 
cootiderations  of  general  and  abiding  im-  arena  of  party  politics.  For  so  attempt- 
yotiance,  yielding  ourselves,  in  the  great  ing  to  monopolize  it  for  future  political  ef* 
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iBowed  tfaea)   to   Tarions   objections,    what  grade  of  barbaiiem  the  dividin|^  line 

Thej  were  all,  primarily,  of  slight  fonn-    is  to  1^  drawn,  across  which  the  civilized 

dmn,  vicae,  and  unsatisfactory,  as  com-    foot  cannot  step  upon  an  occupied  soil  as 

pared  witn  the  guaranties  of  individual    it  it  had  no  owner.    If  the  savages  of 

ri^  by  civil  law,  or  in  comparison    North  America,  of  Southern  Africa,  of 

With  many  other  received  international    New  Zealand,  of  Australia,  whose  simple 

reguIatioQs.     How  far  discovery  of  a    arts  had  not  extended  beyond  the  bow 

eoist  could  confer  a  right  to  the  vast    and  arrow,  the  stone  kettle,  the  feathered 

islerior  of  a  continent — to  what  distance    dress,  and  the  tent  of  skins,  could  b« 

the  claim  by  first  discovery  and  explora-    subjected  to  English  sway  without  hesi- 

tioo  of  a  river  could  extend  beyond  the    tation  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  why 

head- waters  of  that  river,  or  whether  at    should  Elnglish  writers  be  troubled  that 

aO—wbat  length  of  time  must  pass  before    the  Spanish  dominion  was  with  hke  ib- 

a  right  of  prior  discovery  is  lost  by  neg-    difference  and  violence  extended  over  the 

lect  to  occupy — what  period  of  years,    ancient  empires  of  Mexico  and  Peru, 

daring  which  a  claim  put  forth  by  a    whose  inhabitants  had  attained  to  but 

BitioD  is  not  objected  to,  can  give  a  title    certain  forms  of  a  sombre  and  barbaric 

by  prescription — to  what  extent  occu-    civilization ;  or  that  the  French  are  wet* 

^aocy  at  one  point  of  a  coast,  or  inland,    ting  the  Desert  with  the  blood  of  Abd-el- 

Gu  establish  a  right  to  contiguous  por-    Kader's  indomitable  Arabs,  because  the 

tions  of  territory,  and  how  far  the  general    Desert  should  be  civilized;  or  that  the 

friadple  of  contiguity  gives  a  people    Czar  of  Russia  is  sending  his  armies  to 

possessing  one  unoccupied  region  a  claim    make  the  half-cultivated  mountaineers  of 

to  otho'  uDoecupied  re^ons  beyond,  no    Circassia  acquainted  with  Russian  refinv- 

edier  title  to  which  exists  elsewhere —    ment?     Why  should   not  the  English 

an  these  points  were  exceedingly  unde-    Government,  having  subdued,  with  a  due 

ined,  and  left  to  be  determined  very  much    mixture  of  craft  and  carnage,  all  the 

bj  circuBistance  and  suflferance.    They    provinces  of  Lower   India,  finish   die 

weie  also,  to  some  degree,  contradictory,    bloody  reduction  of  Nepaol.  among  the 

A  claim  resting  on  discovery  and  explo-    mountains,  and  then  advance,  with  the 

ntioa  of  a  line  of  coast  might,  in  many    complaisance  of  a  nation  that  is  doing  its 

cases,  conflict  with  one  reposed  on  dis-    duty,  upon  Mahometan  Persia  on  the  one 

tnerj  and  exploration  of  a  large  river,    hand,    upon  the   spacious   empires   of 

whose  course,  either  of  the  main  stream    heathen  Burmah  and  Siam  on  the  other, 

or  of  its  hniDches,  should,  at  the  distance    or  commence  a  better  order  of  thin^  in 

of  two  or  three  hundred  miles  inland,  run    Tartaric  China  ?    Or  what  should  hinder 

faiaUcl  with  the  coast.    In  other  cases,    the  "  Holy  Alliance"  from  proceeding  to 

SDrqeiguty  extending  over  a  large  reyon  'their  intended  partitioning  of  Turkey, 

tm  the  principle  of  contiguity,   mijht    whose  mosques,  palaces,  populous  cities 

**»nrich  on  territory  claimed  by  a  nation    and  manufactures  do  not  quite  redeem  her 

Meopyioff  some  single  point  or  two  on  a    from  the  reproach  of  barbarism  ^    The 

ooast  or  nrer  of  that  region.  Hottentots  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  are 

Nor  can  it  be  denied,  that  all  these    the  lowest  of  mankind ;  one  step  above 

floiTeational  rules  were  laid  down  by    these  are  the  ice-housing  Esquimaux  of 

Christian  nations  with  a  singular  disre-    Labrador  and  the  Polar  Sea;  one  step 

9Md  to  the   fact,  whether  any  savage    above  these  the  miserable  Root-diggers  of 

tribes,  or  howr  populous,  might  for  centu-    the  Padtic  Coast ;  one  or  two  removes 

lies  have  inhabited  the  coasts  or  river-    from  these,  the  hunting  tribes  of  the 

viHeya,  islniids,orcontinents,whichthey    Prairies  and  the  Atlantic  regions — tent- 

ss  coolly  partitioned  among  themselves,    builders  and  planters  of  Maize;  while  all 

as  if  the  earth  were  not,  on  the  whole,    the  Indian  races  of  the  North  were  con- 

htukitd  for  all  who  live  on  it    There    siderablv  less  advanced    in    modes   of 

act  not,  indeed,  forcible  arguments  want-    living:  than  the  Mobilian  tribes  formeriy 

i^giortbe  doctrine,  that  the  law  of  pro-    inhabiting  along  the  Gulf: — ii  superior 

fKM— inprovement — ^is    the    only  law    to  these  in  knowledge  and  the  arts  of 

'■hidi  Ihc  Hnman  destinies  can  acknow-    life,  the  Arancanians  of  Chili  were  yet 

%;  that  savagery,  therefore,  must  be  inferior  to  the  Peruvians  and  Mexicans ; 
a  to  civilization,  and  the  wilder-  these  to  the  inhabitants  of  India ;  these, 
MM  «ai  be  left  for  wild  tribes  to  roam  in  some  respects,  to  the  Chinese,  who, 
9m  m  tonger  than  till  it  is  wanted  for  also,  on  the  whole,  are  decidedly  less 
*         of  cultivated  society.    Slill.  we    civilixed  than  the  Persians,  the  Turks, 

' '  be  glad  to  know  at    and  the  ancieot  Moon.     Where,  then 
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•hall  the  dividlDg  line  be  diawn  ?  Shall  67  treaty,  alio,  between  vs  and  Spain* 
it  depend  opoa  the  amoant  of  population,  there  is  a  eround  of  title  of  mat  im- 
wbetber  a  people  can  consider  as  its  own  portance,  unless  the  Talidity  of  me  Span- 
tbe  territory  it  inhabits  ?  But  the  (on^  isb  claim,  not  only  as  exclusive,  but  as  to 
fusion  of  lines  here  is  greater  than  among  any  portion  of  that  territory,  can  be  en- 
degrees  of  barbarism.  Some  of  the  most  tirely  done  away ;  and  we  showed,  in 
•avage  tribes  of  American  Indians  were  our  ar^roent  on  this  question,  that 
qoite  numerous,  yet  occupied  a  limited  Spain  (if  driven  to  such  a  reliance)  could 
•oil ;  others,  in  small  and  scattered  bands,  also  advance  a  title  by  two  centuries  of 
wandered  over  immense  regions  of  wi|-  prescription.  To  urge,  then,  that  there 
demess.  The  Mexicans  and  Peruviai^  is  no  title  at  all  for  any  party — or  other 
were  populous  nations,  living  in  cities,  than  the  very  feeble  one  **  by  contiguitjT 
and  cultivating  nearly  all  the  country  ~  is  simply  absurd,  unless  we  choose  to 
they  possessed ;  while  large  portions  of  fling  aside,  for  the  occa6ion,  all  the 
Turkey  and  Persia  are  nearly  as  destitute  principles  of  international  law  touching 
•f  inhabitants  as  were  the  wildest  parts  such  questions. 

of  North  America:  and  India  and  China,  We  shall    not   repeat  the  evideneea 

^;ain,  are  the  most  crowded  countries  of  respecting  the  preponderance  of  daima 

the  Globe.    Perhaps,  then,  to  profess  the  on  these  grounds,  between  England  and 

Christian  religion  may  entitle  a  govern-  the  United  States.    They  were  set  forth 

nient  to  overrun,  despoil,  and  appropriate  at    some   length  in  our  last  number ; 

tiie  territory  and  homes  of  a  people  whom  and  it  was  shown  conclusively,  we  think. 

Heaven  has  seen  fit  to  leave  a  little  longer  that  nearly  every  point  makes  for  the 

in  darkness !  American  right      it  was   shown  that 

But  all  such  objections  are  nothing  Spaniards    first   discovered    the  Pacific 

here.    The  original  injustice,  or  defec-  Ocean,  in  1513;  that  as  eariy  as  1542 

tiveness  and  uncertainty,  of  the  conven-  they    had    explored,    by  Governmental 

tional  principles  so  long  admitted    by  authority,  the  whole  coast  from  Panama 

civilixed  nations,  as  pertaining  to  the  die-  northward  to  the  4  lst,nK>re  probably  to  the 

oovery  and  occupation  of  new  countries,  43d  parallel,  which  is  one  degree  within 

it  is  quite  too  late  now  for  them  to  renird  the  actual  limits  of  Oregon ;  that  beyond 

in  controversies  among  themselves.    The  the  doubt  of  any  intelligent  student  in 

laws  which  Christendom  has  laid  down,  geographical  historj^  De  Fuca,  in  1599, 

Christendom,  within  itself,  musi  abide  discovered  and  sailed  through  the  Straits, 

by ;   unless,  indeed,  it  is  now  thought  which  have  ever  since  borne  his  name, 

well  to  abrogate  the  whole  system,  be-  separating     Vancouver's    Island     from 

cause  that  government  which  has  taken  the  continent ;  that  they  had  established 

advantage  of  its  indefiniteprovisions  seven  settlements  at  several  points,  as  high  op 

timesasoften  as  any  other,  finds  it  possible,  as  the  shores  of  California ;  that  though 

in  a  pret^nt  case,  to  do  better  without  it  they  occupied  no  part  of  the  coast  farther 

But  if  these  principles  were  ever  fit  to  be  north,  and  made  no  additional  explora- 

employed,  or  are  not  now  to  be  suddenly  tions,  for  nearly  two  centuries,  yet  ^ej 

abrogated,  we  affirm  that  there  has  never  constantly  asserted  a  claim  to  regions 

been  a  case  in  which  they  could  more  northward,  on  the  ground  of  contiraity 

elcariy  apply,  than  in  the  Oregon  ques-  of  sea-coast  to  the  parts  already  exjHored 

tion.     Every  one  of  the  received  grounds  and  occupied — which  claim  was  never 

of  claim  exists  here,  except  legitimate  called  in  question,  by  other  nations,  in 

occupancy.    And  they  are  found,  on  a  the  way  of  practical  denial,  (as  alone  it 

just  consideration,  to  be  of  unusual  dis-  could  legitimately  have  been  done,)  no 

tinctness.    Some  one  nation,  it  is  clear,  foreign  vessel  venturing  forbidden  traffic 

must  have  made  the  first  discoveries  on  on  those  shores,  nor  even  a  foreign  flag, 

that  coast;  unless  two  had  chanced  to  during  all  this  period,  once  entering  those 

make  the  same  or  equal  discoveries  at  seas;  that  this  long  period  of  su&ranee 

the  same  time — which,  we  know,  was  of  an  asserted  claim  gave  them  that  title 

not  the  case;  and  a  title  restins:  upon  hy  pregnripiion  which  they  had  lost  by 

them,  provided  they  were  published  to  n^lect  to  occupy ;  that,  e«'en  throwing 

the  worid.  must,  it  is  equally  evident,  aside  all  these  grounds  of  sovereignty 

have    belonml  to  that    nation.     That  in  that  region,  the  fact,  that  at  the  end  m 

there  is  a  claim  by  contiguity  is  roani-  this  long  interval,  the  Spanish  Ooveni* 

fest,  since  the  dominions  of  the  only  ment  sent  out  three  different  expeditiona* 

claimants  in  the  case  border,  contermi-  for  the  express  purpose  of  expforiitf  tftM 

BOMly»on  the  eatira  region  of  On|;on.  whole  northern  ooaet — ^whiohexj    '  ' 
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4ki  ezpkne,  and  make  most  important  doza/  that  *<  tbia  iroaginaiy  propriety 
diicovehea,  as  hirh  up  aa  the  58tii  par-  [BOTereiffnty]  coald  not  binder  other 
tUd,  three  and  loar  years  before  any  princes  from  trwfisporting  colonies  into 
Eogiish  or  other  foreign  vessel  appeared  those  parts  where  the  Spaniards  inhabit 
on  the  coast  at  aJi — establish! ne  for  Spain  not,  forasmuch  as  prescription  without 
a  claim,  certainly  incontestible.  unless  possession  is  little  worth.**  These  thin|;8 
the  principle  of  right;  by  prior  discovery,  are  mere  forms,  words.  The  Question  is, 
be  utterly  denied ;  and  nnally,  that  the  why,  for  two  hundred  and  nfty  years, 
Nootka  Sound  Treaty,  ratified  in  1792,  vessels  were  not  sent  into  those  seasV 
(only  seven  years  alter  these  discover-  colonies  planted  ?  legitimate  ascendancy 
ies,)  has  not  a  single  phrase  or  word,  made  to  take  the  place  of  tenantless  sov- 
which  can  be  construed  into  a  relinquish-  ereignty  ?  This  would  have  been  a  prae- 
aent  of  the  Spanish  sovereign  title ;  but  ticaldenial  of  exclusive  claim, amounting 
simply  concedes  certain  hunting  and  to  something.  Is  it  said,  that  the  estab- 
tFuing  privileges — rigorously  withheld  lishment  of  Meares,  at  Nootka  Sound, 
before  —  with  establishments,  *'  settle-  1788,t  was  an  attempt  to  do  this  ?  or  is 
■eots,"  for  that  purpose,  (that  is,  the  to  be  looked  upon  as  virtually  doing  it  ? 
mm  <f  the  country^)  the  express  terms  But  this  came  too  late  to  be  legitimate, 
being,  that  '<  the  sovereignty  shall  be  in  To  say  nothing  of'  the  title  by  presorip- 
a6qiBjicg,*'  thus  plainly  leaving  that  ab-  tion,  which  so  long  sufiisrance  had  now 
stract  title  to  be  as  valid,  after  any  (rea-  perfected,  Spain,  we  repeat,  bad  just 
sonable)  term  of  jrears,  as  it  was  before  completed  such  important  discoveriea 
the  Convention  took  place.  This  was  the  along  the  whole  coast,  (prior  to  any 
argameBt  for  our  right  through  Spain,  made  by  England,)  as  in  themselves 
aad  we  have  not,  as  yet,  seen  any  ob«  gave  her  a  new  and  perfect  title.  We 
jecbons  soocessfnlly  invalidating  it  Mr.  cannot,  indeed,  repress  our  surprise,  that 
Gallatin,  indeed, in  his  recent  able  letters  this,  the  most  important  point  of  aU, 
PibUahed  in  Washington,  affirms  that  should  be  so  constantly  and  willfully 
Eagfand  did  practically  question  and  overlooked  by  the  assailers  of  that  title, 
deay  the  exclusive  Spanish  claim  to  the  We  again  assert,  that  if  a  claim  by  prior 
i^dfie  0>aat,  by  making  the  colonial  discoveries  be  not  worthless,  the  threa 
charters  which  she  granted,  in  the  seven'  distinct  explorations  of  Perez,  Heceta 
teeolh  century,  along  the  Atlantic,  extend  and  Bodega,  surveying  many  parts  of  the 
scrolls  the  continent  to  the  *'  South  coast,  from  California  to  the  58th  paral- 
Sems/*  that  is,  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  iel,  in  Ae  years  1774,  1775— (^ookarriv- 
WhaA  a  **  practical  questioning"  was  ing  there  in  t778 — established  for  Spain 
that !  To  stretch  a  vague  pretension —  a  claim  which  cannot  be  overturned  ;  and 
00  the  vaguest  of  all  principles,  indefi-  that  England  appears  to  us,  in  that  con- 
aile  contiguity — for  an  unknown  dis-  troversy,  to  have  been  utterly  in  the 
taaee — across  a  continent  of  wilderness  wrong.  It  was  her  power,  and  Spain's 
— three  thousand  miles  of  forests,  rivers  weakness,  which  made  that  dispute  end 
and  Boantains,  utterly  unexplored — ^to  as  it  did.  England  is  often  magnani- 
aa  unknown  ocean,  whose  shores  no  mous;  but  she  has  never  refused  to  ex- 
vessel  of  hers  had  ever  coasted,  but  tend  her  dominion — most  of  all,  her  oom- 
vhere  another  nation  had  already  planted  merce ;  and  the  most  ambitious  and  grasp* 
sctUeflKnta  not  many  leagues  below  the  ing  of  all  her  ministers,  William  Pitt, 
point  wbere  the  lowest  of  these  grants  vras  then  at  the  head  of  affiiirs.  It  is 
woaU  strike  the  coast,  and  had  explored  simply  asked,  what  would  Glreat  Britain 
la  a  higher  parallel  (the  48d)  than  would  have  done,  bad  she  been  in  Spain's 
koaad  the  nighest !  The  granting  of  place  ?  The  answer  needs  not  to  be  in- 
those  indefinite  charters  is,  in  fact,  among  timated. 

the  moat  abeurd  things  in  all  history.     It  One  other  point  has  been  raised.    It  is 

is  oaly  to  be  compared,  in  ridiculousness,  urged   (in  the  Edinburgh  Review  and 

wafa  the  pope^s  bull,  which  has  been  so  elsewhere)  that  the  Spanish  title,  when 

anch  ridicoied,  and,  in  truth,  bears  a  made  over  to  us  by  treaty,  in  1819,  had 

Mmtg  Lkeness  to  it    Nor  is  it  of  any  then  become  invalidated  by  '*  non^user^ 

aeeomt,  that  Queen  Elizabeth  de-  or  neglect  to  occnpy.    We  see  not  how 

to  the  Spanish  ambassador.  Men-  this  can  be.    It  must  of  course  depend 


*Ci«pden*B  Elizabeth,  year  1383. 

tU  tke  srticle  last  month,  we  made  the  mistake,  p.  126,  of  assigning  1778,  as  the 
Mi  4  licarc*s  establishment,  rsa&g  78  instead  of  68. 
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on  the  len|^  of  time  necesBtry  to  de-  justifying  and  strengtliDing  the  abstract 
stroy  an  oririnal  title  by  noo -occupation,  argument  of  the  Honorable  Secretary  of 
Now  the  only  date  to  be  reckoned  from  State  and  the  Administration,  is  to  ehow 
is,  necessarily*  that  of  the  Nootka  Treaty  the  sreater  height  of  the  position  from 
(17912)  when  the  rights  of  Spain  were  which  they  have  fallen ! 
put  forth  by  her,  and  to  some  extent  ad-  More  closely  to  observe  the  exact  na- 
mitted  by  England.     But  in   1815   we  ture  of  that  positioh,  we  will  state  suc- 
began  to  negotiate  with  Spain  for  her  title  cinctly  the  actual  rights  of  E^land,  also, 
^-pending  which  transaction,  of  course,  in  the  Oregon  region.    If  our  previous 
she  would  abstain  from  settling  the  coast,  arguments  have  been  correct,  she  has 
Are  twenty-three  years  time  enough  for  a  very  little  to  urge  of  abstract,  positive 
nation  to  lose  all  hold  on  a  valuable  claims — very  few  original  grounds  of  title 
territory,  because    not  choosing  for  a  to  the  soil — corresponding  to  those  which 
while  to  settle  it?    Sarely   not    And  the  Americans  unquestionably  possess, 
especially  not  in  this  case ;  since,  by  that  She  has  none  by  occupancy,  smce  the 
treaty,  no  settlements  by   the  English  Nootka  compromise    (as  already  often 
in  the  mean  time  could  confer  any  terri-  remarked)  conferred  merely  privileges  ol 
torial  rights  on  them — and  e^ill  more»  trade  and  hunting,  with  **  seltlements,** 
because  that  period  of  twenty-three  years  that  is,  poits,Jor  that  purpose — such  aa 
was  more  confused  and  turbulent,  more  the  Fur  Company  have  had  there  ever 
filled   with  mighty  and  terrible    wars,  sindfe — but  le/t  *Mhe  sovereignty  in  obey' 
hindering  all  the  arts  and  occupations  of  anu.**     She  has  none  by  treaty,  since 
peace,  than  almost  any  period  of  the  that  same  Nootka  compromise  was  the 
world's  history.  only  treaty  she  ever  made  touching  that 
As  to  the  claim  in  our  own  right,  by  r^on — except  the  repeated  conventions 
discovery   and  exploration  of  the  Co-  of  joint  occupancy  entered  into  with  us» 
lumbia  River,  it  is  most  evident  to  every  which,  of  course,  left  the  "  sovereignty** 
one  that  we  have  strong  grounds  here  for  just  where  it  was  before.      That  she 
holdine  a  part  of  Oregon,  whether  the  should  have  any  by  prescription,  is  ne- 
Spanish  title  be  worth  anything  or  not.  cessarily  out  of  the  case,  since  her  earli- 
To  declare  the  former  of  no  avail  because  est  knowledge  of  the  country  dates  only 
we  assert  the  latter,  is  undoubtedly  pre-  from  Cook's  voyage  to  that  coast,  in  1778. 
posterous:  if  left  as  our  only  ground —  Her  sources  of  title  must,  then,  be  re- 
in which  case  alone,  however,  could  it  duced  to  two— contiguity  and  discovery, 
be  urged  to  its  full  value — ^it  would  justly  The  former  she  can  allege,  because  her 

Eus  89  high,  at  least,  as  the  49th  Canadian  territory  stretches  west  to  the 

ce  and  De  Fnca's  Straits.    The  facts  Rocky  Mountains,  and    therefore    liee 

arguments  on  these  points   are  so  over  against  a  portion  of  Oreeon — that 

plain*  they  need  not  be  enumerated.  part,  namely,  above  the  49th  degree,  as 

We  have  reiterated  this  full  corrobo*  that  parallel  -^-rs  the  boundary  agreed 

ration  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  general  state-  upon  with  Great  Britain, in  1818,  between 

ment — withapurpose.  We  are  unwilling,  our  territory  and  hers,  from  the  Lake  of 

for  one,  thai  the  country  should  in  any  the  Woods  to  the  Rocky  Chain.     This 

degree  discredit  the  br<^est  title  which,  claim  is,  indeed,  of  less  value  than  our 

on  abstract  grounds,  under  the  law  of  own  below  the  49th  ikgree,  since  the 

nations,  can  justly  be  made  out  for  us.  nearest  settlement  in  Canada  is  a  thou« 

If  there  are  just  grounds  of  title  to  be  sand  miles  farther  from  Oreeon  than  are 

Qiged  by  the  opposing  claiaumt  under  the  our  western  frontiers,  and  the  necessary 

same  received  law  of  nations ;  if  there  and  consequent  force  of  this  ground  of 

•re  other  oonsiderations  in  their  favor —  claim  is  always  affected  by  the  greattf 

not  under  that  law,  but  under  a  far  better  or  less  proxinruty  of  a  nation's  inhabited 

one,  the  law  of  reasonable  right — which  soil  to  the  region  in  dispute.    It  must, 

unquestionably  there  are,  and  which  we,  also,  meet  the  force  of  the  Spanish  title, 

witn  our  new  institutions,  new  thoughts,  which, ifvalid,coyersthe  whole  coast,  and 

new  policy,  are  peculiarly  the  people  to  extending  inland,  would  reasonably  reach 

acknowledge; — let  these  things,  in  any  back  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.     But  this 

practical  disposition  of  the  auestion,  be  opposition  of  claims  does  not  hinder  each 

eareftUly  vrt'irhtd,  liberally  9ilovftd — hut  from  having  its  force  under  the  law  of 

let  us  not  fail  to  place  on  record  before  nations — for,  as  we  remarked  above,  the 

the  world  the  onginal  preponderance  of  conventional  principles  of  that  law  were 

the  grounds  of  our  claim.  from  the  first  indefinite  and  contradictory » 

But  the  chief  reason  at  present  in  thus  so  that  a  claim  by  contiguity  must  often 
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conflict  with  another  hased  on  discorerjr.  we  hare,  oarselres,  since  acquiring  thait 

Here,  then — a   point  to  which  we   did  supposed   exclusive  title,  admitted   the 

not  allow  sufficient  weight  in  our  former  same  arrangement,  leaving  them  joint 

article — England  has,  if  not  a  prepon-  tenants  with  us,  with  privileges  of  trade 

derant  claim,  yet  a  reasonable  considerar  and  settlement  co-equal  with  our  own ; 

tion  in  her  favor,  which  we  cannot  dis-  we  have,   at   three  different  times,  re- 

legard,  and  which,  in  fact,  we  tacitly  al-  newed  that  arrangement ;  we  have,  our* 

lowed  in  ofiering,  as  early  as  1818,  to  selves,  again  and  again,  for  more  than  a 

let  the  same  boundary  of  the  49th  degree  quarter  of  a  century,  negotiated  with 

continue  over  the  mountains  down  to  the  England,  to  ascertain  and  settle  conflictp 

pKific     Great  Britain,  however,  has  a  ing  rights — thus  tacitly  acknowledging 

counter  claim  to  the  Spanish  title,  in  the  that  she  has  rights;  and  we  have  made 

north  of  Oregon,  superior  to  this.     She  three  offers  to  compromise,  by  a  line  that 

discovered,  explored,  and  occupied  with  would  leave  her  four  ninths  of  the  whole 

tiadlo^- posts,  (before  any  American  had  territory. 

been  in  that  quarter,)  the  second  great  We  come  now  to  the  Administration. 
river  of  Oregon — Frazefs  River — wnich  — Mr.  Buchanan  undoubtedly  saw  the 
xans  from  above  the  54th  degree  south-  force  of  these  circumstances  on  the  Brit- 
ward  about  to  the  49th  degree,  thus  tra-  ish  side.  He  virtually  acknowledged 
versing  nearly  the  whole  of  that  region  them,  indeed,  by  renewing  the  oflfer  ot  a 
which  so  many  other  circumstances  seem  division  of  cIaims--or  <*  compromise^"  as 
to  have  conspired  to  allow  her.  Un-  he  prefers  to  call  it — by  the  49th  paral- 
doubtedl^,  this  claim,  too,  must  meet  the  lei.  As  a  lawyer  and  a  politician,  how- 
Spanish  title,  which,  if  valid,  would  eer-  ever< — still  more,  as.a  diplomatist— he,  of 
tainly  extend  to  the  distance  of  two  or  course,  felt  himself  compelled,  not  only 
three  hundred  miles  inland,  and  would  to  say  nothing  about  them  of  his  own 
thus  cover  the  whole  of  the  section  tra-  accord,  but  to  show  that  they  had  no  ex- 
TGsed  by  that  river.  Still,  it  cannot  rea-  istence !  And  it  will  be  confessed,  that 
•ooably  be  left  out  of  the  account— es-  partly  from  the  stronger  position  on  the 
penally  as  Spain  never  set  a  foot  in  the  American  side  of  the  question,  partly 
interior,  from  California  to  the  54th  de-  from  his  creditable  powers  of  reasoning, 
glee.  Itmight,perhaps,  almost  be  called  his  argument  was  superior  to  any  ever 
a  case  of  the  conflict  of  those  indetermi-  constructed  on  the  part  of  England.  We 
■ate  principles  allowed  to  govern  such  make  no  question,  that — accompanied, 
aaeslions,  (although  the  discovery  of  asit  was,  with  the  evidence  of  a  renewed 
the  coast  was  prior  oy  some  years  to  that  proposal  from  us,  to  yield  her  a  large 
of  the  river ;)  and  all  such  cases  furnish  portion  of  the  country  in  dispute — the 
plain  grounds  for  compromise.  At  any  correspondence  must  have  favorably  im- 
aie,  to  quote  from  our  former  article :  pressed  the  European  mind,  not  only 
''As  the  discovery  and  exploration  of  with  the  preponderance  of  our  claim, but 
the  Columbia  must  be,  in  the  eyes  of  with  the  liberality  of  our  government 
other  nations,  and  of  England  herself,  a  This  impression  must  have  been  deep- 
Qost  important  *  consideration  *  in  our  ened  by  the  additional  fact,  that  the  Brit> 
^TOTy  sapporting  the  exclusive  Spanish  ish  Minister  had  rejected  that  ofier,  with- 
title  when  assailed  by  England,  so  her  out  even  a  reference  to  his  government, 
discovery  of  Frazer*s  River  is  a  just  Thus,  then,  the  Administration  and  the 
*  eoandefation  *  in  her  favor,  against  that  country  stood  most  favorably  before  the 
title,  as  urged  by  us.**  world  on  this  question.  With  some  un» 
Bet  these  absolute  grounds  of  counter-  necessary  loudness  of  tone,  at  first,  our 
claim  are  not  those  on  which  this  nation  government  had  yet  committed  no  false 
aboaid  noet  readily  concede  to  England  step — had  managed  all  by  exposition  and 
a  part  of  Or^on.  By  no  legitimate  col*  argument — had  excelled  the  opposing 
ouzaiioQ,  indeed,  but  by  a  guarantied  government  in  controversy — had  eoualeu 
tfrraace  and  privilege-determined  in  it  in  concession — had  even  succeeded  in 
aoic9Dn  treaty,  hefore  we  owned  the  title  placing  its  accredited!  agent  in  the 
—Bmish  subjects  have  been  in  undis-  wrong.  How  have  they  maintained  this 
tir^  possession   of  all  the  northern  position  ?    A  question  which  we  would 

Ct  fnr  a  period  of  forty  years,  and  not  seek  to  answer,  but  for  a  purpose 

It,  ia  that  time,  established  lines  of  above  personal  or  party  spleen, 

t'*^  hunting- interests,     and    various  It  is  unouestionable,  as  all  have  felt* 

'igtai  of  property,  that  cannot  be  over-  that'Mr.  Fakenham,  in   summarily  re- 

ioUei   What  touches  us  more  nearly —  jecting  the  ofler  referred  to,  deserved  all 
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the  blame  which  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  terms  the  spirit  of  reasonable  right  in  the  mat- 
the  more  serere  for  their  measured  coor'  ter — which  is  one  of  the  greatest  possible 
tesy,  has  bestowed  upon  him.  It  is  also  enors  in  a  wise  diplomacy.  It  was  not, 
evident  that  our  government  was  right,  in  fact,  at  all  necessary  for  him  to  under- 
under  such  circumstances,  in  withdraw-  stand  the  term  <*  equitable  division,"  in 
ing  that  offer:  it  was  due  to  our  national  the  alarming  li^ht  of  asserting  an  ori- 
honor  to  do  so.  But  the  next  movement  ginal  inherent  title  under  the  "  law  of 
was  to  be  made  bv  Great  Britain.  Ac-  nations" — a  prior  sovereignty  in  the  soil, 
cordingly,  we  find,  from  Sir  Robert's  No  one  has  contended  more  strenuously 
speech,  that  the  British  Government,  un-  than  ourselves  for  the  superior  validity- 
able  to  make  Mr.  Buchanan's  offer  the  abstractly  considered — of  the  Spanish- 
basis  of  a  new  proposal  of  compromise  American  claim.  But  that  claim,  as  we 
on  their  part — as  that  offer  had  never  been  ha  veshown,  is  hampered  with  incum- 
transmitted  to  them — and  naturally  un-  brances,  many  of  which  our  own  gov- 
wiiling  to  proceed  without  knowing  what  emment  has  from  time  to  time  help^  to 
it  was,  yet  anxious  at  once  to  settle  a  heap  upon  it.  It  is  met  by  various  **  cir- 
disastrous  dispute,  embraced  the  only  al-  cumstances,**  *<  considerations,"  even  par- 
temative,  and  renewed  a  former  proposal  tial  counter-claims,  advanced  under  the 
to  arbitrate.  This,  the  Administration  the  same  loose  rules  that  apply  to  itself; 
peremptorily  refuse.  Why?  From  spleen,  and  it  is  on  these  grounds,  we  assert, 
because  the  British  Minister  had  as  hast-  that  some  sort  of  division  of  that  country 
ily  rejected  theirs  ?  We  will  absolve  between  us  and  England  is  *•  equitable" — 
even  Mr.  Polk  from  an  impulse  so  child-  or,  in  lieu  of  this,  that  the  **  reasonable 
ish.  Besides,  other  reasons  were  ^iven,  rights'*  which  have  grown  up  there,  in 
which — it  is  highly  proper  to  consider !  various   ways,   should   be  bought  out, 

Mr.  Pakenham  commences  this  sec-  The  Hon.  Secretary  knew  no  better  then, 
ond  correspondence,  with  regretting,  for  than  he  had  known  before,  that  Great 
his  government,  the  failure  of  so  many  Britain  does  claim  a  superior  title  to  parts 
efforts  to  effect  a  friendly  setttlement  by  of  Oregon ;  he  knew,  too,  that,  on  the 
negotiation — that  from  such  a  mode  great  erounds  above  named,  we  have  ourselves 
advantages  would  doubtless  have  result-  For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ed  to  both  parties — that,  as  it  is,  the  most  been  disputing,  negotiating,  making  offers 
prudent,  perhaps  the  only  step,  is  to  and  counter-offers — all  referring  to  a  di- 
••  refer  the  whole  question  of  an  equita-  vision  of  that  same  territory — the  last  of 
ble  division  of  that  territory,  to  an  arbi-  which  offers  came  from  bis  own  hands ; 
tration  of  some  friendly  sovereign  or  he  knew,  therefore,  in  whatever  form  the 
State" — that  this  step,  it  was  hoped,  question  should  come  before  an  arbitim- 
would  be  viewed  as  a  proof  of  the  con-  tor — as  naked  title  or  terms  of  partition — 
fidence  of  En^and  in  the  justice  of  her  these  considerations  would  guide  the  de- 
claim, yet  of  her  readiness  to  incur  the  cision  to  the  same  result,  eranting  a  **  di- 
risk  of^a  great  sacrifice,  for  the  preser-  vision"* — *•  equitable,**  it  should  be  hoped, 
▼ation  of  peace — and  that  the  proposal  thus  presenting  the  very  phrase  he  ob- 
was  <*  made  in  a  spirit  of  moderation  jects  to  !  Why  did  he  not,  then,  accept 
and  fairness,  of  which  the  world  would  the  proposal  at  once,  like  a  man  whose 
judfi:e.''  Mr  Buchanan,  in  reply,  objects  logic  is  not  too  keen  for  his  common 
that  the  British  Grovernmeut,  in  proposing  sense  ? 

to  refer  to  arbitration  the  •«  equitable  di-  As  it  is  not  to  be  expected,  however, 
vision ,*•  that  is,  a  partition ,  of  OrM;on,  that  the  lawyer  should  be  entirely  lost  in 
<*  assumed  the  fact,  that  the  title  of  Great  the  Secretary  of  State,  we  would  not  find 
Britain  to  a  portion  of  the  territory  is  fault  with  this  *•  nicety  of  eye,"  were  it 
valid ;  and  thus  take  for  granted  the  very  not  manifest  that  he  raised  the  objection 
c^uestion  in  dispute.**  The  title — the  bare  merely  as  a  cover.  To  satisfy  Mr.  En- 
title alone  should  be  referred.  The  prop-  chanan's  **  legal  scruples,**  the  British 
oeition  is  accordingly  rejected.  Minister  offered  in  reply,  just  what  Mr. 

Now  the  objection  to  this  **  objection*  Buchanan  had  indicated.    He  offered  to 

is,  that    it  was    quite  too  legal.    Mr.  refer  the  question,  not  of  partition,  but 

Buchanan  has  not  forgotten  the  bar :  he  of  title ;  the  arbitrator,  however, — in  case 

cannot  fail  to  be  guarded  and  finical ;  he  of  finding  neither  possessed  of  a  perfect 

remembers  that  it  is  a  lawyer's  maxim  to  title  to  the  whole — was  to  make  a  division 

•«  go  for  the  vMe  and  get  what  you  can.**  •*  according  to  the  just  claims  of  each.* 

He  was  willing,  there^re,  to  put  forward  He  suggests,  moreover,  that  the  reference 

a  mere  tecbni^  obstruction,  neglecting  might  be   made — not   necessarily  to  a 
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goteniment  or  crowned  head,  but  to  *■  a  at  the  end.    Weak,  pasillaniinous,  as  it 
nixed  oommisaion,  with  an  umpire  ap-  ie,  it  stands  the  only  colorable  reason 
pointed  by  eommon  consent"— or  to  **a  inren.  Bnt  it  is  utterly  insafficient  **The 
board,  composed  of  the  roost  distinguish-  United  States  hold  the  best  title  in  ex- 
ed  drilians  and  jarists  of  the  time."    To  istence  to  the  irW«."    The  President, 
this  noble  proposition — the  noblest  which  therefore,   *'  cannot  consent  to  jeopard 
one  nation  coold  ofier  and  another  re-  for  his  country  ali  the  great  interests  in- 
eoTs— one  of  the  noblest,  we  mar  say,  volved" — "  cannot  deprive  the  Republic 
erer  made  in  any  age — what  is  Mr.  Bu-  of  ali  the  good  harbors  on  the  coast." 
chamm's    reply  ?    In  that  answer,   we  Patriotic  man !    He  had  already  offered 
most  painfully  feel,  he  has  not  only  not  to  give  up  half  of  them !    Could  he  have 
asRimed  the  wise  diplomatist — he  has  not  any  reason  to  complain,  if  arbitration 
even  preserved  the  right-minded  lawyer,  took  away  the  same  extent  ? — Or,  can 
ft  is  an  unexpected,  unnecessary  quibble,  he  pretend  to  see  the  danger  of  losing 
annexing  a  condition  utterly  unworthy  more  than  that  ?    Certainly,  for  him  or 
in  its  origin  and  character,  and  useless  in  the  Republic  to  fear  such  a  result  is 
itsrentlts.    This  ofler,  says  our  Secre-  equally  preposterous,  undignified,   and 
tary,  is  exnosed  to  the  same  **  objection  unjust.    If  our  claims  are,  on  the  whole, 
in  point  of  iiact,  if  not  in  form,"  which  so   strongly  based,  as  Mr.    Buchanan 
hy  against  the  last.    For  if  the  arbitra-  thinks  them  to  be,  as  nearly  the  whole 
tor  finds  neither  party  possessing  a  com-  country  is  persuaded  the;^  are,  how  shall 
plete  title  to  the  whole,  he  shafi  assign  we  insult  Cfhristendom  with  the  doubt — 
to  each  a  portion  according  to  their  seem-  asserted,  implied,  or  thought — that  there 
iog  dmims,  which  **  might,  and  probably  is  no  Christian  nation,  nor  any  number 
would,  be  construed  into  an  tntimationt  of  civil  and  judicial  characters,  in  her 
if  not  a  irrecf  mvtto/ion  to  the  arbitrator,  limits,  who  would  see  the  grounds  of 
kt  diwide  tki  territory  betiMtn  the  parties,**  such  claims,  and  do  us  justice  ? 
''The  title,  and  the  title  alone,  can  be  And  how  would  submitting  *<  the  title, 
suboutted."    Arbitrators  are  '*  naturally  and  the  title  alone,"  advance  the  settle- 
desirous  to  please  both  parties*' — **  make  ment  c^  difficulties  a  sincle  step  ?    Were 
a  compromising  award,"  &c    The  pro-  it  to  be  decided  that  we  liad  an  abstract 
pood  IS  accordingly  rejected.  title,  paramount,  to  the  whole,  we  should 
Surely  this  is  the  absurdest  mockery,  still  be  forced  to  negotiate  withGieat  Brit* 
Inritatton  to  divide  the  territory/    Do  ain  respecting  those  circumstantial  rights 
we  then  really  design  to  have  the  whole  ?  which  have  grown  up  in  that  region 
Have  we  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  been  through  a  period  of  forty  years.     We 
pretending  to  negotiate,  to  compromise,  should  only  have  submitt^  to  long  Un- 
as a  mere  cover  to  an  ultimate  purpose  ?  certainty  and  delay,  to  find  ourselves  at 
throwing  up  straw  to  see  how  strong  the  the  end  in  practically  the  same  position 
wind  is?  RKskinga  smoke  instead  of  a  as  before. 

**  eo«ftcil-fire  .'**  And  is  it  now  the  time  to  We  have  a  higher  idea,  than  most  per- 

aecofsplish  that  purpose  ?    Did  Mr.  Bu-  sons  seem  to  entertain,  of  the  value  of  the 

cbaaan  erer  dream,  that  we  could  get  the  Oregon  territory  and  the  Pacific  harbors. 

whole  of  Oregon  by  any  management  ?  Lying  between  the  vast  interior  of  this 

Ifas  he  once  imagined,  that  England  does  continent  and  Asia,  that  coast  and  its 

Boc  belieTe  in  her  claim  ?    Past  negoti-  harbors  hold  a  most  important  relation  to 

motm  hare  fsailed  : — does  he  ^et  hope  to  the  rest  of  North  America.    We  know, 

get  the  entire  region  by  a  skillful  diplo-  too,  that  the  most  valuable  harbors  on  the 

■acy  .'^-careful Kr  to  force  it  away  from  whole  coast  of  Oregon, — and  among  the 

her  I — to  soothe  her  into  a  soft  relinquish-  finest  waters  in  the  world — are  in  De  Fu- 

■est  *    Does    he  suppme,  moreover —  ca*s  Straits,  near  the  49tb^.  We  confess, 

doc»  any  reasoning  man  in  this  country,  moreover,  we  should  greatly  prefer,  with 

or  in  mil    Christendom,   suppose,   that  Mr.    Pakenham,  that    this  controversy 

nj  arbitrator  or  arbitrators,  would,  or  had  been  settled  by  negotiation,  for  it  is 

ihmid  mrnder  the  circumstances,  do  other-  really  a  disgrace  that  two  such  nations 

v«e  than  award  some  kind  of  division  should  have  negotiated  so  many  years 

^  dnn«,  or  an  equivalent  for  relin-  with  **  assurances  of  distinguished  con- 

^ukcdrifhts?  Wbat,then,doeshehope  sideration,"   yet   come    to   no    definite 

«*'   What  would  be  have.' — War? —  conclusion   on    the    matter.      But  this 

If  be  wfe«9  not  this  flagrant  alternative,  method  so  constantly  failing,  all  consider- 

deo  be  feu^  in  arbttration  some  saer^ee,  ations  pointed  to  arbitration — an  alter* 

JM  to  be  dftovgiit  <^  ?    Thb  he  intimates  native  always  honorable  in  cases  that 
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can  be  litigated  at  all,  and  always  ac-  by  demaeognes,  for  eome  time — as  iml- 
eeptable  to  those  who  have  not  from  the  tares  sailing  against  the  wind  smell  car- 
first  determined  to  have  "the  whole."  rion  at  a  great  distance — that  there  would 
Nothing,  we  are  persuaded,  could  throw  jvove  to  be  a  vast  amount  of  political 
half  so  much  doubt,  in  the  minds  of  capital  inherent  in  that  question,  under 
other  nations,  upon  both  the  justice  of  some  form.  The  only  thine  wanted  was 
our  claims  and  our  honesty,  as  this  re-  a  way  to  make  it  availab& — for  which 
fusal  to  arbitrate ;  and  as  to  the  probable  the  Democracy  are  not  usually  at  a  loss, 
result  of  that  procedure,  we  make  no  Accordingly,  as  early  as  the  session  oi 
question  that  the  boundary  awarded  1842,  they  had  begun  in  Congress  to agi- 
would  have  been  that  which  all  circum-  tate  for  that  purpose.  In  the  Baltimore 
stances  point  out  as  the  most  reasonable  Convention  they  made  haste  to  seiie 
and  the  only  one — that  which  we  have  upon  it  as  their  property.  They  sum- 
ourselves  four  times  offered— the  49th  manly  declared  that "  our*' claim—that  is» 
parallel,  deflected  to  the  south  at  De  the  people's — that  is,  the  Democracy's — to 
Fuca's  Straits,  so  as  to  pass  through  the  the  entire  rqe^on  of  Oregon  was  unques- 
middle  of  those  splendid  waters,  leaving  tionable.  They  might  almost  aa  well 
the  roost  ample  harbors  on  both  sides.  have  declared  that  it  was  not  questioned. 

But  there  is  another  and  a  higher  rea-  What  sudden  wisdom  had  fallen  on  that 

son  than  anything  of  profit,  or  loss,  or  body,  or  on  any  portion  of  that  body — 

common  honor,  personal  to  this  coun-  the  elite  of  **  the  masses" — that  they  ^ve 

try,  whj  we  could  have  wished  that  utterance  to  loud  and  positive  assertiooB 

proposition  had  been  accepted.    **  A  mix-  on  such  a  question  ?    There  were  jxn- 

ed  commission  of  jurists  and  civilians,  doubtedly  some  men  in  the  country  who 

with  an  umpire" — from  different  coun-  had  paid  sufficient  attention  to  the  subject 

tries — to  settle  such  difficulties  as  have  to  discern  very  clearly  its  various  rela* 

always  heretofore    engaged  nations  in  tions,  historical  and  international,  though 

war !     What  a  precedent !     What   an  exceedingly  complicated  and  demanding 

enoch  might  thus  have  been  created  !  much  abstruse  research.    But  were  there 

What  an  example  would  it  have  been  to  in  all  probability  four  such  men  in  that 

all  time  of  the  wisdom  which  might  gov-  select  mixture  ?    We  make  no  hesitation 

ern  the  world!    For  our  own  part,  we  in  doubting  whether  there  were  two  whom 

could  have  been  willing  to  have  yielded  either  taste  or  circumstances  had  led  to 

up  even  the  harbors  of  De  Fuca's  straits —  the  laborious  study  necessary  to  a  mastery 

we  had  almost  said  the  whole  of  Oregon,  of  the  question.    But  what  if  there  were 

And  this  proposition  came  from  a  British  ten — the    number  which    would   hare 

statesman,  and  was  rejected  by  an  Amer-  saved  Sodom  ?     How  large  a  part  was 

ican  !  that  of  the  heterogeneous  populace  which 

*<  Historic  decus  est,**  (says  Lord  Ba-  at  Baltimore,  in  May,  1844,  resolved  that 
con,  in  his  treatise  De  aug.  scien.,  ^*  con-  '*  our  right  to  the  whole  of  Oregon  is 
oeming  the  advancement  of  knowledge,")  clear  and  unquestionable  ?"  Can  ten  mea 
**ef  quasi  anima,  ut  cum  eventis  causa  be  responsible  for  the  opinions  of  five 
copulaniur : — It  is  the  ornament,  and  as  hundred  ?  Five  hundred,  at  second  haiMl, 
it  were  the  soul  of  history,  that  with  re-  for  the  opinions  of  the  people .'  Or  caa 
suits  causes  are  connected."  We  will  the  majority  vote  themselves  into  know- 
endeavor,  on  this  hint,  to  inquire  out  the  ledse — as  the  New  York  dty  authorities, 
reason  of  a  movement  for  wnich  no  rea'  at  tne  public  expense,  furnish  themselves 
$on  has  been  given.  with  refreshments  ?    Or  is  the  Democracy 

When  the  new  Administration  entered  fig^t  by  intuition  ?    Questions  more  si^- 

upon  office,  many  of  the  old  questions  nincant  than  the  answers  to  them  woiud 

were  at  rest  or  had   mainly  lost  their  be  satisfactory.    However,  with  charac* 

availability  for  party  effect.    They  dared  teristic    unanimity,    that    politic  body, 

not,  just  then,  contemplate  any  material  considering  themselves  the  "  body  politic'* 

change  in  the  Tariff,  by  a  false  avowal,  voted  the  whole  matter  a  plain  case,  and 

of  which  in  many  parts  of  the  country  that  the  country  recognized  no  patriotism 

they  had  been  raised  to  power.     The  which  did  not  cover  Texas  and  Oregon. 

Texas  controversy  was  to  all  practical  Of  course,  what  the  Democracy  knew, 

intents  settled.     The  only  question  of  their  President  must  abide  by,  as  this  was 

public  interest  sufficient  to  create  a  gene-  a  case  where  it  would  not  do  for  tho 

ral  excitement  and    give    a  chance  to  creature  to  be  less  wise  than  the  power 

strengthen  party  lines,  was  the  Oregon  that  made  it    Besides,  his  know lec^e  on 

dispute.    U  had  been  instinctively  felt  the  subject  was,  in  fact,  just  about  equal  to 
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eJrg.  Accordingly,  in  his  Inaugural  Ad-  Mr.  Buchanan  came  out ;    Ihoughtlew, 

rr>5_for  which  undoubtedly  he  studied  ambitious  men,  in  and  out  of  Congress, 

.•^  Ore^n  question  all  over  in  order  to  talked  blusteringly,  and   endeavored   to 

t  artain— ne  declared  our  claim   not  draw  party  lines  upon  the  question.   But 

y  TTMiisputabie,  hut  to  be  maintained  intelligent  men  on  all  sides  took  Ameri- 

[  \o  the  last  foot.    Like  the  Yankee — ^al-  can  ground,  yet  denounced  war ;  business 

iv  foand  peddling  by  the  Chites  Falls  was  hindered,  the  public  mind  deprea- 

!  the  W<dla- Walla — he  weAt  "  for  the  sed.       While   the    Administration  were 

L*"  ^dzleetle  norther"   Likehisfather  findingit  impossible  to  fill  their  sails  with 

hefaiihand  spiritual  director.  General  this  wind,  came  the  proposal  for  arbitra- 

%>'in,hewasdispoped,if  withstood  by  tion.       It    was    rejected — "reason    not 

^roQs  Britain,  to  "arbitr^e  at  the  can-  pveii"      True,  a  reason  was  offered, 

:>moulh."    This  bold  stand  they  had  but  of  what  worth,  or  reality,  we  have 

::ht  to  take,  not  from  any  native  seen.     Yet  the  truth  is  evident.    From 

^ross  in  themselves,  nor  because  they  the     Oregon     Question, — unfortunately 

Te-=o  sure  of  the  right,  and  believed  Americanized — they  had  gained  but  lit- 

13  cme^ency  Heaven  would  help  tie  power ;  from  the  war  cry,  nothing 

Ti.   But  they  supposed,  from  long  in-  but  rebuke.    And  now — to  arbitrate ! — 

•ve  reasoning,  that  what  the  party  It  would  take,  as  they  express  it,  **  the 

^r$  asseverated,  the  party  would  de-  great  interests  of  the  Kepublic  out  of  the 

ii;and  they  were  weak  (ehall  we  control  of  the  United  Slates :" — "out  of 

V  ta5e) enough,  to  be  influenced  on  such  their  control,"  is  our  reading  of  the  fear. 

j^Mion  by  such  a  supposition.    They  What  particular  eclat  would  attend  their 

^  tTcn  persuaded ,  that  the  hostility  to  permission  for  others  to  settle  a  great 

'  It  Bntain  is  so  deeply  fixed  in  the  national  question  ?  what  loss  of   repu- 

rul  mind  of  the  country,  that  the  tation  not  ensue,  that  they  had  not  been 

-=  affronling  position  possible  would  able  to  settle  it  themselves  ?    what  of  the 

<  with  most  favor  from  the  mass  of  power  that  should  belong  to  executive 

f  ople—ihus  increasing  the  ranks  of  energy  ?  to  diplomatic  skill  ?    The  coun- 

Ufmaistiaiion  from  the  lines  of  their  try  had  looked  to  them  to  finish  the  dis- 

nenis.    But    when  the    President  pute ;  the  country  must  be  obeyed !     It 

'to  enlarge  a  little — a  very  little —  wais  clear,  that  «*  the  great  interests  of 

inowledjse  on  the  question,  he  began  tjje  Republic"  must  not  go  out  of  the 

e  ihat  there  were  some  difliculljes,  hands  of  the  Administration. 

'  mirin?ic  and  extrinsic,  to  **  give  But    these    personal    considerations, 

[ause.**     It  was  seen  that  there  though  undoubtedly  of  wonderful  weight, 

'  a  few  considerations  in  favor   of  were,  in  our  opinion,  by  no  means,  the 

'^^  rigbts  in  that  region,  and  that  contjolling    reason     for    this    rejection. 

'  M  quite  forgotten  the  action  of  There  was,  in  our  belief,  a  new'  and 

'  predecessors  in  the  case.     More  to  secret  policy — as  suddenljr  conceived  as 

'  midance,  it  was  found  that  very  it  was  firmly  adopted— which  had  been 

t  value  was  set  on  the  territory,  that  for  some  time  influencing  the  movements 

-153  of  the  people  did  not  want  war,  of  Government,  and  which  now  at  once 

K^'land  did  not  want  war — in  short,  decided  this  matter.    And  it  is  to  this 

^e  national  honor  was  not  half  sen-  point,  chiefly,  that  we  ask  the  attention 

■?  enough,  and  would  not  tolerate  the  of  the  country.    We  have  not  space  to 

'  C'f  «  war,  consequently  not  a  war*  dwell  upon  it,  and  shall  content  ourselves 

'.  on  any  extreme  grounds.    What  at  present  with  a  simple  indication  of  its 

The  erounds  were,  of  course,  to  nature. 

~ 'leratei    If  then  a  war-cry  could  We  never  supposed  that  the  Adminis- 

~^-M\j  manufactured,  little  danger,  tration  or  the  party  wanted  tear,  so  much 

^  ?H>pularity,  might  come  of  it    Ac-  as  they  wanted   the  war-spirit.    They 

v^i  the  compromise  was  offered  wished    to    gamble    with    the    terrible 

'^ine  nearly  half  of  the  region  of  chances  of  this  excited  state  of  things, 

•lUie  whole  had,  without  reserva-  to  increase  their  power.    But  when,  as 

^  so  budly  claimed.    This  the  we  have  shown,  the  "  signs  of  the  times" 

i  Miaifier  most  unwisely  rejected,  so  signally  failed  them,  soon  after  the 

'31  to  have  been  accepted,  for  it  was  opening  of  Congress,  they  were  forced  to 

•TMinuch  as  England  had  any  right  seek  another  resource.    We  have  said 

*|i«,tnd  its  rejection  pve  the  party  that  the  President  and  his  Cabinet  dared 

'  *«  joat  the  opportunity  they  were  not  contemplate  any  immediate  change 

^  w.     The  strong  statement  of  ia  the  tariff  of  1842.    Yet,  notwithstand- 
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ing  his  ffwindling  professions  during  the  ing  riews,  but  with  more  breadth  and 

canvass,  Mr.  Polk  always  designed  tha  fr^om.    On   this   side,   hasty-minded 

theTariffof '42  should  be  alterM.  Some  military  orators  are  permitted  to  make 

time  in  the  course  of  his  four  years*  usur-  war-speeches  in  the  dark ;  a  bill  of  re« 

pation  he  hoped  to  do  thus  much  evil,  duced  duties  is  constructed,  but  carefully 

Suddenly  began  to  come  the  startling  kept  away  from   the  public;  and  the 

train  of  news  from  England.    The  de-  partv  papers  are  left  to  tdk  bUndly,  now 

•truction  of  crops,  the  prophecy  of  fam-  of  the  necessity  of  standing  for  all  Ore- 

ine,  the  resignation  of  the  Ministry,  the  gon,  now  of  the  blessings  of  free  trade, 

failure  of  the  new  one,  the  return  of  the  England,  however,  fearing  that  such  an 

old,  the  annoui^cement  of  the  fall  of  the  Administration,  or  such  a  party  thrusting 

corn-laws,  of  the  reduction  of  duties,  and  them  on,  Height  force  the  question  into 

of  a  general  change  to  take  place  in  all  the  inextricable  £fficulties,  and  dreading  a 

oommercialnolicyof  the  nation,  followed  war,  in  the  present  state  of  her  social 

each  other  faster  than  successive  packets  elements,  more  than  she  could  valna 

and  steamers  could  bring  them.    It  had  anjr  commercial  concessions  whatever-* 

already  been   significantly  hinted,  that  besides  doubting,  it  is  probable,  whether 

£ngland*s  commercial  relations  were  so  she  could  really  obtain  from  the  United 

important,  her  estimation  of  the  excel-  States  any  important  or  permanent  con-« 

lence  of  her  manufactures  and  of  the  cessions  of  the  kind^most  wisely  pro* 

beauty  of  reduced  duties  in  foreign  ports  posed  to  submit  the  Oregon  dispute  to 

ao  high,  that,  if  her  honor  were  not  arbitration.  That  proposal  was,  of  course, 

touched,  it  would  not  "  be  difficult  to  rejected.    For  it  would  not  do  to  **  take 

arrange  the  Oregon  question."    These  our  great  interests  out  of  the  control  of 

hints  were  not  lost  on  this  side  of  the  the  Kepublic !"    In  other  words,  it  wouM 

waters.    And  when  this  new  and  surpri-  not  do  to  throw  away  the  only  question 

•ingcombinationof  circumstances  referred  that  could  be  made  subservient  to  their 

to  took  place,  a  **  monstrous  clever  "  de-  political  designs.    Arbitration  agreed  to, 

sign  struck  the  Administration.    That  it  public  excitement  would  sink  at  once, 

might  partially  have  dawned  upon  them  and  they  might  hope  in  vain  to  persuade 

before  ispossible,  as  it  could  not  have  thepeople  to  throw  down  the  Tariff, 

been  diflfcult  for  Mr.   Walker  to   fall  Thus,  then,  this  state  of  things— dia- 

pretty  early  on  so  ingenious  and  evil  an  turbed,  uncertain — ^is  to  be  indefinitely 

expedient    It  was  resolved  to  make  the  kept  up,  that  the  government  may  take 

Oregon  dispute  and  rumors  of  war,  which  advantage  of  the  anxiety  and  patriotism 

in  themselves  were  now  shorn  of  polit-  of  the  country,  of  the  public  sense  of 

ical  effect,  the  immediate  means  of  break-  honor  and  dishonor,  of  tne  dread  of  the 

ing  down  the  Tariff.    For  this  purpose  evils  of  war,  the  love  of  the  blessings  of 

the  war  panic  was  to  be  sedulously  fos-  peace,  to  aid  them  in  forcing  upon  the  peo* 

tered ,  the  d  isposition  of  Go  vernment  kept  ple*s  reluctant  acceptance  a  ruinous  redue« 

dark,  and  general  uncertainty  as  to  all  f  u-  tJbn  of  duties — an  evil  only  less  than  war. 

ture   results   maintained,  while   a  bill  The  nation  is  called  upon  to  watch  their 

should  be  prepared  which — bad  enough  action.    They  may  succeed  for  a  time — 

to  create,  in  quiet  times,  universal  alarm  for  a  time  (ndy.    They  shall  be  hurled 

— should,  in  this  state  of  suspense,  be  from  power  as  suddenly,  and  as  ranch  to 

accepted  for  the  sake  of— Pkack.  their  surprise,  as  cornipted  Fortune  first 

That  England  has  bad  any  understand-  raised  them  to  it.    The  desert  in  the  case 

ing  with  this  government  on  the  scheme,  will  be  infinitely  greater.    The  merits  (or 

or  has  acted  with  reference  to  it,  need  which  they  were  elevated  to  the  govern* 

not  be  asserted.    She  was  obliged  to  ment  of  a  great  Republic—one  of  the 

change  her  financial  policy  for  home  rea-  four  chief  powers  of  tne  world — were,  in 

sons,  and  her  military  preparations  are,  any  point  of  view,  undoubtedly  smalL 

beyond  question,  necessary  for  many  fu-  But  if  they  continue  this  covert,  uncer- 

ture  contingencies.    But  everything  has  tain   and    utterly  selfish    policy,    from 

happened  as  well  as  if  designed  for  the  which,  as  yet,  they  seem  never  to  ba^rt 

end  required.    Great  Britain  maintains  departed  except  to  throw  dust  in  the  pah* 

a  calm,  prepared  aspect;  her  statesmen  lie  eye,  they  will  not  be  long  in  making 

talk  with  dignity,  in  Parliament,  of  Eng-  it  evident  that  they  are  not  the  Adminia- 

lish  rights  and  English  honor,  but  also  of  tration  for  a  people  whose  true  dignitr, 

the  extraordinary  and  reciprocal  benefit  interest  and  honor,  they  are  not  only 

of  trade  between  the  two  countries;  her  unwilling  to  subserve  but  unable  to appra* 

public  journals  preseat  the  same  oppos*  eiata. 
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TiuKO    to    cheap  publication,   and  beea  forced  apon   us  that  our  Gallic 

fietling-iDade-easy,   by  the    refusal  of  neighbors  have  suffered  foul  wrong  at 

Cong reas  to  pass  an  international  copy-  the   hands   of   our  publishers.    These 

right  law,  oar  country  has  been  flooded  gentlemen  seem  to  have  picked  up  some 

«  late  with  cheap  translations  of  the  of  their  translators  out  of  the  streets* 

leceat  French  Novelists ;  the  most  con-  thrust  Nugent*s  Dictionary  violently  into 

^JMC1loos  among  whom  are  Vicomte  d*Ar-  their  hands,  with  a  copy  of  the  novel  **  to 

fioeonrt,  Victor  Hugo,  Balzac,  Dumas,  be  done  into  English,"  with  full  license 

Paul  de  Kock,  George  Sand  (alias  Ma-  to  cut,  hack  and  hew  the  wretched  au- 

dvne  Duderant)  and  Eugene  Sue.   There  thor  according  to  their  pleasure — haste 

are  numerous  others  who  figure  as  feuille-  being  the  chief  requisition,  thatsome  other 

V  toaists  in  the  French  newspapers;  a  fa-  **  enterprising  publisher"  might  not  fore- 

foiable  specimen  of  whose  powers  is  to  statt  the  publication  and  reap  the  profits, 

be  found  in  the  **  Sketches  of  conspicuous  The   translations   of   Messrs.   Herbert, 

Living  Characters  of  France,**  recently  Deming,  and  some  few  others  whose 

tnaalatcd  by  our  accomplished  country-  names  have  not  reached  us,  constitute 

■an,  Mr.  Walsh.    But  the  only  object  honorable  exceptions  to  these  strictures, 

of  the  present  paper  is  hurriedly  to  trace  being  in  general  well  and  faithfully  exe- 

the  characteristic  features  of  the  leading  cuted ;  but  the  excellence  of  their  work 

I  novelists  whose  names  have  been  given  serves  only  to  render  more   evidently 

above.    Many  of  the  works  of  these  au-  wretched  the  abortive  attempts  of  the 

thors  have  been  made  familiar  to  Ameri-  literary  pretenders  who  swarm  about  the 

can  readers  through  the  medium  of  trans-  purlieus  of  the  paradise  of  publishers  and 

kbons  varying  in  fidelity  and  excellence  penny-a-liners — modem  Gotham. 

W  execution  from  good  to  execrable;  The  writers  of  whom  we  propose  to 

though  even  in  the  most  faithful  of  these  treat,  and  whose  names  we  have  given 

auch  of  the  author's  peculiar  merit  is  above,  represent  four  distinct  classes  or 

■ecowarily  lost,  for  the  attempt  to  **  paint  schools  of  French  fiction,  each  numbering 

the  odor  of  a  violet"  would  not  be  more  in  its  ranks  hosts  ofdisciples  and  admirers, 

fsnle  than  the  hope  of  conveying  the  who  in  turn  depreciate  and  condemn  the 

idiooialic  beauties  of  one  language  by  the  productions  and  artistic  principles  of  each 

words  of  another,  totally  diflerent  in  char-  other.    The  Vicomte  d*Arlincourt  stands 

acter  and  construction.   The  French  Ian-  confessedly  at  the  head  of  the  historic 

gaage  especially,  from  its  peculiar  idiom  school.    His  **  Cinq  Mars "  is  the  most 

and  nice  shades  of  verbal  meaning,  is,  striking  and  powerful  fiction  of  its  class — 

ahove  ail  others,  the  most  difficult  to  be  worthy  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  whom  he  has 

faithfully  rendered  in  another  tongue,  evidently  made  his  model.    It  is  founded 

without  sacrificing  the   sense.      Thus,  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  celebrated  ia- 
vacoDSctously,  we  commit  a  great  injus-,   vorite  and  conspirator,  whose  name  and 

tke  in  judging  of   their  master-pieces  history  are  familiar  to  all  conversant  with 

through   the    medium    of    translations,  the  incidents  of  that  stirring  epoch  when 

which,  even  when  they  convey  the  mean-  the  fading  light  of  chivalry  still  faintly 

ias.  present  it  denuded  of  that  drapery  of  gleamed  above  the  horizon,  and  shed  its 

weil-selected  words,  which  constitutes  last  noticeable  rays  over  the  person  of  the 

the  mdefinable  but  potent  spell  of  style,  hero  of  this  novel :  whose  hfe  was  indeed 

m  which  the  main  excellence  of  these  chivalry  put  into  action,  and  whose  dar- 

writers  in  the  original  will  be  found  to  in^  schemes  and  tragic  fate  invest  him 

CDAMst  with  an  interest  which  even  romance 

if  this  be  the  case  with  the  best  transla-  must  fail  to  heighten.     A  character  such 

I,  how  much  more  forcibly  must  these  as  his,  in  the  hands  of  a  man  of  true 

rks  apply  to  the  bad  ones,  which  genius  like  D'Arlincourt,  could  not  fail 

■o  the  proportion  of  al>out  ninety-nine  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  tvery  reader, 

la  every  hundred.     After  having  insti-  and  has  earned  for  him  the  proud  title  of 

Me4  a  careful  comparison  between  sev-  the  <*  French  Walter  Scott;**  a  compli- 

arml  of  the  French  novelistfl  in  the  original  ment  as  high  as  it  is  merited,  for  in  his 

in  tianslatioQ,  the  conviction  has  works  alone,  of  all  we  have  referred  to. 
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there  is  nothing  to  be  found  which  can  heroines,  to  the  walks  of  lower  life;  and 
revolt  the  roost  tastidioos  delicacy.  AH  like  most  daring  innovators,  he  rushed 
is  chaste  and  correct.  Decency  and  from  one  extreme  into  another.  His 
morality  are  never  sacrificed  to  dramatic  characters  are  literally  picked  up  out  of 
effect;  a  compliment  we  cannot  conscien-  the  streets — Eismeralda,  the  loftiest  and 
tiously  extend  to  any  of  his  cotempon-  purest  of  all  his  creations,  being  nothing 
ries,  with  whom  "  producing  a  sensation**  fcelter  than  a  wandering  Gipsy  vagrant, 
18  the  one  thing  sought  and  desired,  heed-  dwelling  among  the  thieves  and  vaga- 
less  of  any  scruples  of  propriety  or  deco-  bonds  of  Paris.  His  stronghold  is  in  the 
mm,  so  that  result  can  be  attained,  morbid  anatomy  of  the  passions;  and 
Neither  our  space  nor  our  object  will  from  the  depths  of  social  and  moral  de- 
permit  us  to  enter  here  into  a  detailed  gradation  he  summons  up  scenes  of  the 
account  of  all  the  writinj^s  of  the  French  most  touching  pathos  and  OTerwhelming 
novelists.    It  is  not  our  intention  to  give  horror. 

a  catalogue.     One  may  easily  be  ob-  «« In  his  "  Notre  Dame  de  Paris,"  (in 
tained  of  Berteau  in  Broadway.  Desiring  our  opinion  his  greatest  work,)  the  con- 
merely  to  indicate  the  peculiar  character-  ception  of  the  character  of  Claude  FroUo, 
istics  of  each  author,  by  reference  to  the  priest,  is  one  of  the  most  masterly  to 
his  best  productions,  we  will  dismiss  the  be  met  with  in  the  ran^e  of  modem  fic- 
Vicomte  with  the  recommendation  to  the  tion.    The  hidden  woncines  of  an  im- 
fairer  portion  of  our  readers  to  procure  passioned  heart,  stnng  and  tortured  by 
and  read  his  novels,  in  which  they  will  ill-dirccted  passions,  long  suppressed  but 
find  abundance  of  romantic  incident,  a  never  thoroughly  subdued,  and  bursting 
fund  of  historic  information,  and  much  forth  at  last  only  the  more  fiercely  be- 
of  the  honey  of  sentiment,  untainted  by  cause  of  that  long  restraint,  arc  laid  bare 
the  poison  of  a  refined  sensuality,  which  with  a  terrible  fidelity  and  force,  which 
conceals  base  sentiments  under  flowery  fixes  and  fascinates  our  unwilling  inter- 
"words.   He  is  an  honor  and  an  ornament  est.    The  gradual  steps  by  which  the 
to  the  French  literature  of  the  present  stem  and  solitary  priest  is  forced  dowm 
day ;  and  for  nothing  does  he  merit  more  into  the  abysses  of  crime  and  wretched- 
praise  than  for  his  stem  refusal  to  pur-  ness,  his  desperate  struggles  to  arrest  his 
chase  a  more  extended  popularity  by  own  descent,  and  his  final  fall,  are  all 
pandering  to  the  morbid  and  vicious  taste  portrayed  with  a  gloomy  depth  of  color- 
fbr  the  coarse  and  sensual,  which  unfor-  mg  worthy  of  the  pencil  of  a  Selvator 
tu  nalely  pre  vails  so  extensivelyamorig  his  Rosa;  and  they  inculcate  the  warning 
countrymen,  and  which  has  lound  its  fit  lesson,  that  in  the  conflict  between  prip- 
exponents  in  some  of  the  writers  of  whom  ciple  and  passion,  the  latter  will  too  often 
we  shall  presently  speak.  triumph  where  the  pride  of  intellect  is 
Victor  Hugo,  the  next  on  our  list,  is  the  only  safeguard  summoned  to  resist  its 
the  chief  of  the  romantic,  as  opposed  to  strong  appeals.    The  various  scenes  in 
the  classic,  school;  a  man  of  acknow-  which  the  priest  is  introduced  with  £s- 
ledged  genius,  but  of  very  equivocal  meralda,  where  his  insane  passion  in- 
taste — who  has  written  some  of  the  best  spires  him  with  almost  saperhuman  elo- 
and  some  of  the  worst  books  of  any  au-  quence,  and  the  convulsive  throes  of  his 
thor  of  the  day — scorning  all  mediums,  maddened  heart  wring  from  him  bursts 
and  transcending  all  bounds,  on  one  side  of  wo  and  agony  as  deep  as  they  are 
or  the  other.  Bold,  creative,  audacious-—  strong,  haunt  the  memory  of  the  reader 
spuming  all  dictation — reckless  of  criti-  long  after  he  has  perused  them  like  the 
cism — careless  of  conunon  prejudices,  yet  recollection  of  some  sudden  and  painfuJ 
Toluntarily  submitting  to  the  most  gathng  dream.    The  first  appearance  of  E!«me. 
fetters  self-imposed — he  is  the  slave  of  ralda,  in  the  courtyard  and  beneath  the 
his  own  peculiar  theory  and  ideas  of  art;  monastery,  surrounded  by  an  admirinr 
which  are  so  wild,  odd  and  outr^,  as  crowd,  and  glittering  with  youth,  ana 
only  to  be  redeemed  from  ridicule  by  the  joy,  and  hope,  presents  a  striking  con- 
power  and  energy  displayed  in  their  de-  trast  to  the  final  aspect  of  the  same  Es- 
Telopment.     To  Victor  Hugo  must  be  meralda,  when  tottering  into  the  doooi- 
accorded  the  honor  of  being  the  true  chamber,  pallid,  worn,  haggard — reduced 
parent  of  the  **  literature  of  desperation,**  toa  skeleton — a  weak  victmi,  prematurely 
so  much  in  vogue  at  the  present  time,  blasted  by  the  infernal  machinations  at 
He  was  the  first  who  dared  to  descend  her  foe  and  lover,  the  wretched  priest, 
from  courts  and  palaces,  for  heroes  and  The  scene,  too,  in  the  condemned  cell. 
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where  the  fprl  is  awaiting  the  summons  cially  selects  as  his  chief  characters  pros- 
to  execution,  when  the  {nriest,  eoaded  by  titutes,  thieyes  and  murderers ;  as  in 
the  doable  pangs  of  passion  and  remorse,  Marion  de  Lorme,  Le  Roi  d*Amare,  Bug 
oflers  to  fiacrifice  all  nis  eternal  and  tern-  Jargal,  et  id  genus  omne.  Among  these 
pora]  hopes  to  secure  her  lore,  and  is  impurities,  *'Les  Feuilles  <l*Antonin^  ** 
spumed  from  her  feet,  is  one  of  unmixed  and  **  La  Demiire  Jour  d*un  Condamn^  " 
power,  and  drawn  with  the  hand  of  a  stand  alone.  In  the  same  track  Eueene 
■taster.  His  broken  ejaculations — his  Sue  has  followed,  whose  Fleur  de  Marie 
wild  confession — his  ternble  appeals,  is  evidently  copied  from  Esmeralda.  The 
like  the  pleadings  of  a  lost  soul — are  situation  of  the  characters  is  almost  pre- 
itunped  with  a  tearful  earnestness  and  cisely  identical.  In  both,  sentiment  is 
troth,  which  carry  conviction  with  them,  admitted  as  a  substitute  for  moral  obliga- 
aad  awake  our  compassion  for  his  suffer-  tion,  and  both  dispense  with  fi.ved  princi- 
iBfB.  Nor  is  the  effect  lessened  when,  pies  of  any  kind. 
m  despairing  fury,  he  bursts  forth  into  This  is  the  new  evangel  of  the  French 
iaprecations,  and,  groveling  in  the  dust  moral  code,  and  as  such  may  be  worthy 
man  his  intended  victim,  announces  his  of  a  few  words  of  comment ;  since  no 
4etermination  of  destroying  her,  as  the  cause,  supported  by  talents  of  so  high  an 
■rarderer  of  his  peace !  In  almost  any  order,  can  be  deemed  too  absurd  or  con- 
other  hands,  this  scene  would  have  been  temptible  to  produce  mischief,  whatever 
sue  of  unmixed  horror,  exciting  only  its  abstract  falsity  may  be.  That  moral 
neasations  of  disgust;  but  in  those  of  purity  might  possibly  be  found  to  exist 
Tktor  HuffO,  the  priest  becomes  an  object  m  the  breast  of  one  whose  earliest  asso- 
of  rympatny:  we  recognize  the  human  ciations  had  all  been  connected  with 
being,  not  the  fiend;  we  perceive  that  scenes  of  vice  and  low  debauchery,  is 
hit  only  hate  springs  from  his  only  love  but  within  the  extreme  verge  of  possi- 
->that  the  bitterness  of  the  one  arises  bility — a  kind  of  special  miracle,  to  be 
Jion  the  intensity  of  the  other — and  feel  met  with  in  possibly  one  instance  out  of 
that  in  the  vulture- talons  of  his  own  ten  thousand ;  but  to  make  it  the  rule,  and 
eoBseience  Esmeralda  finds  an  avenger,  not  the  exception,  appears  to  have  been 
The  plot  of  the  novel  is  simple.  An  the  special  object  of  Victor  Hugo  and 
Ef:Tptian  dancine  girl  attracts  the  admira-  his  school.  It  is  not,  therefore,  wonder- 
tioD,  and  fires  the  soul,  of  a  stern  and  ful  that  his  failure  should  have  been  sig- 
■•cttic  priest,  Claude  Frollo  by  name,  nal,  and  his  attempt  to  gloss  over  the 
noted  for  his  learning  and  his  austerity;  distinctions  between  vice  and  virtue  ere* 
hat  who,  surrendering  himself  to  his  mad  ated  only  a  sentiment  of  regret  in  wtll- 
punon,  persecutes  toe  unfortunate  girl  regulated  minds  that  genius  so  rare,  and 
with  bis  importunities.  She,  far  from  talents  so  varied,  should  have  been  per- 
ndprocating  his  feelings,  loathes  and  verted  to  so  base  an  end ;  while,  if  only 
^ma  him.  Maddened  bv  love  and  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  virtue  and  sound 
jetlooffy,  he  accuses  her  of  witchcraft,  morality,  they  might  have  effected  so 
mad  rabjects  her  to  torture  and  finally  to  much  ^ood,  both  for  himself  and  others. 
iath — perishing  himself  by  the  hand  of  As  it  is,  in  reading  his  novels,  we  are 
a  WTCtcbed  dei^-mute,  who  also  loves  continually  impressed  with  the  incongnii- 
ker,  and  whose  revolting  passion  is  also  ty  subsisting  between  the  sentiments  ex- 
dosely  entwined  with  ner  destinies,  pressed  and  the  sources  whence  they 
This  deaf-nute,  uncouth  in  form  and  emanate:  courtesans  exemplifying  the 
Itonribla  hi  aspect,  plays  a  conspicuous  duties  of  maternal  fondness — strumpets 

Kin  the  book.     A  hideous  abortion,  testifying    disinterested    attachments — 

oientally  and  physically,  he  em-  thieves  and  murderers  actuated  by  the 

hodjes  and  exhibits  one  of  the  peculiar  most  eenerous  and  noble  impulses — and 

ttentai  crotchets  of  Victor  Hugo,  which  the  whole  foundations  of  the  social  sys- 

he  has  made  the  groundwork  of  several  tem  uprooted  and  overturned,  to  carry 

flif  his  later  novels  and  dramas — the  effort  out  an  idle  and  absurd  theory  of  a  gifted 

ft*  combine  moral  beauty  with  physical  author !    Among  the  varied  eccentricities 

deformity,  and  to  enlist  the  sympathies  ofauthors,weknowof  none  more  strange 

•f  hU  readers  with  all  the  various  forms  and  perverse  than  this  of  Victor  Hugo, 

of  natare  which  are  most  unseemly  and  or  wnich  will  react  more  fatally  upon  his 

icpalaive.    In  some  of  his  dramas  this  own  reputation;  though  we  can  often 

ttaa^  pfopeasity  manifests  itself  in  a  feel  the  movement  of  the  Antsus  beneath 

«ifl  Bftore  striking  form,  where  he  spe-  the  mountain  which  he  has  voluntarily 
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drawn  down  upon  himaell.    The  eariy  all  the  men  and  women  merelj  plajren** 

eircamstances  ol  his  life,  however,  have  — fall  of  humor  and  fun,  with  a  quick 

doubtless  exercised  considerable  influence  eye  and  keen  perception  of  the  ludicrous 

on  the  formation  of  his  character.    Much  in  character  and  situation — whose  sole 

of  romance  has  mingled  with  his  actual  object  is  to  amuse,  without  aspiring  to 

experiences,  and  the  Spanish  blood  he  create  any  higher  or  strong^er  sensation ; 

has  inherited  asserts  itself  in  those  gloomy  and  such  is  the  piquant  raciness  of  their 

and  terrible  dramas  which  create  mingled  style,  that  the  sternest  moralist  cannot 

terror  and  disgust    His  love  for  the  in-  refrain  from  smiling  over  their  ludicrous 

tensely  tragic  elements  of  character — his  descriptions  of  men  and  things.    Of  the 

fondness  for  dwelling  upon  painful  and  writers  we  have  mentioned,  ^zac  is  the 

morbid  feelings — are  far  more  Spanish  most  refined,  Dumas  the  most  dramatic, 

than  French ;  and  the  originals  whence  and  De  Kock  the  most  amusing.    All 

he  drew  those  bloody  and  terrific  images  three  are  "  men  of  wit  and  pleasure  about 

of  horror  which  fill  his  dramas,  are  to  be  town,"  familiar  with  all    the   Protean 

sought  in  the  writings  of  Calderon  and  phases  of  city  life ;  and  their  sketches  are 

Lope  de  Vega,  and  not  in  those  of  Racine  true  to  nature  as  far  as  they  go—that  is,  to 

and  Corneilie,  the  great  French  models.  Parisian  nature,  which  is  a  thin^  peculiar 

And  here  we  may  as  well  remark,  once  and  $m  generis,  the  inhabitants  of  that 
for  all,  that  those  who  search  in  the  city  reganiing  it  as  the  centre  of  the  so- 
Frenph  novelists  generally  for  any  traces  cial  system»  around  which  all  other  cities 
of  a  hi^h  and  pure  morality,  will  lose  should  revolve,  as  satellites  around  the 
both  their  time  and  their  labor.  For  life-  sun.  The  whole  of  this  class  of  writers* 
like  delineations  of  character,  power  of  whose  name  is  L^on,  appear  to  enter- 
description,  depth  of  passion  and  inten-  tain  as  va^ue  and  inidefinite  ideas  of  virtue 
sity  ol  interest,  they  are  indeed  uorivaled ;  as  Pilate  did  of  truth — with  thb  difference, 
hut  tbey  cannot  be  said  to  inculcate  either  however,  that  they  do  not  seem  to  have 
rood  or  bad  morality,  for  tbey  appear  to  any  curiosity  on  the  subject,  regarding 
be  totally  unconscious  of  the  existence  virtue,  as  did  the  **  dying  Roman,"  as 
or  necessity  of  any  morality  at  all,  save  «  nothing  but  a  name."  They  are  the 
the  conventional  one  of  good  society,  avowed  chroniclers  and  advocates  of  an 
They  seem  to  think  that  their  golden  era  open  and  unblushing  licentiousness;  audi 
of  the  "age  of  reason'*  has  eradicated  it  we  should  form  our  opinion  of  French 
those  antiquated  prejudices  (as  they  re-  society  from  their  delineations  of  it*  we 
gard  them)  from  the  minds  of  men,  and  might  well  entertain  the  same  holy  bor- 
they  address  themselves  solely  to  the  lor  of  its  **  manifold  sins  and  wicked* 
intellect  and  the  passions.  Their  model  nesses,"  which  animates  the  hearts  of 
wives  usually  have  a  lover  or  two,  to  pious  old  ladies  and  seriously  sedate 
whom  they  are  devotedly  attached ;  and  youn^  gentlemen,  who  eschew  omelets  as 
the  most  exalted  sentimeots  are  put  in  savoringof  papistry,  and  turn  up  their  eyes 
the  months  of  those  whom  we  consider  with  a  scared  sanctity  at  the  moustaches 
the  Pariahs  and  outcasts  of  the  social  and  morality  of  **  la  jeune  France.**  But 
circle.  We  are  well  aware  that  **  they  the  estimate  formed  from  the  admissions 
manage  these  matters  differently  in  of  these  writers  is  an  erroneous  one. 
France,"  as  Sterne  says;  yet  with  all  They  represent  but  one  phase  of  that 
our  prejudices,  we  would  be  loth  to  ae-  many-sided  Parisian  life — they  are  odii* 
cept  the  pictures  of  social  life  presented  versant  only  with  the  manners  and  habits 
in  these  novels  as  universally  applicable;  of  a  particular  class,  and  that  class  far 
for  we  cannot  believe  that  any  slate  of  from  the  highest  either  in  station,  char- 
society  so  utterly  heartless  and  corrupt  acter  or  intelligence.  When  they  attempt 
could  exist  among  a  refined,  cultivated  to  portray  the  manners  or  conversation  of 
and  enlightened  people,  whose  correct  ladies  and  gentlemen,  they  either  sink 
taste  and  delicate  sensibilities  have  be-  into  coarse  familiarity  or  broad  carice- 
come  proverbial.  ture ;  but  when,  descending  some  steps 

Balzac,  Dumas  and  De  iKock  are  sam-  lower  in  the  social  scale,  they  introducs 

pies  of  another  class  of  writers— light,  the  reader  into  the  society  of  the  grisettee 

airy  per$ifleur$,  such  as  it  would  be  diffi-  and  students  of  Paris,  with  their  reckless 

cult  to  find  anywhere  out  of  Paris — to  *'  abandon  *'  and  careless  **  insouciance,** 

whom  fresh  air  and  license  are  necess^  they  are  evidently  at  home,  and  do  the 

ries  of  life— easy,  graceful  triOers,  to  honors  with  an  ease  and  grace  quite  cap- 

whom  the  world  is  in  /act  **  a  stage,  and  tivating.    They  are,  indMd,  the  modem 
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M,  literally  unroofing  the  garrets  age  will  find  in  their  coarseness  an  anti* 
of  that  great  city  for  onr  inspection ;  for  dote  to  their  immorality,  and  torn  from 
the  class  with  wnose  sayings  and  doin^  the  allurements  of  the  sensual  sty  with 
they  make  us  familiar,  usually  perch  tn  loathing  and  diqj^st 
these  airy  attica — the  consequence  of  the       Far  more  insidious,  and  more  danger- 
iomiaes  of  a  Parisian  iodgmg  heing  al-  ous,  however,  are  the  writings  of  the  re- 
ways  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  heignt  of  maining  two,  whom  we  have  named  as 
the  dwelling-place  to  which  they  are  ele-  the  types  of  the  Fourth  School,  who 
vated.    The  poorer  a  man  is  in  Pads,  aspire  to  hlend  the  character  of  Social 
the  h^her  up  in  the  world  they  put  him ;  Reformers  with  that  of  Romancers ;  Mad- 
hnaginr  economy  and  the  study  of  the  ame  Dudevant,  bettor  known  as  George 
heavenly  bodies  into  close  alliance.  Sand,  and  Eugene  Sue,  whose  writings 
It  would  be  both  useless  and  tedious  have  been  almost  as  extensive  and  inter* 
to  attempt  anjrthing  like  an  enumeration  minable  as  the  wanderings  of  his  last 
of  the  writings  of  these  authors.    They  hero,  *<  The  Wandering  Jew."  Rousseav 
are  as  prolific  as  rabbits ;  and  novel  sue-  may  be  regarded  as  the  Parent  of  the 
oecds  novel  with  a  rapidity  almost  mar-  School  of  which  they  are  now  the  chief 
velous,  and   each   filled  with   incident  disciples;  a  School  which  would  exalt 
enough  to  furnish  material  for  half-a-  virtue,  by  refining  away  the  common 
dozen  ordinary  tale- writers.    Dumas,  sit-  rules  of  morality ;  whose  fine-spun  the- 
ting  at  ease  in  his  dressing-^wn,  by  his  ories  of  social  perfectibility,  and  univer- 
■ea-coal  fire,  in  his  Parisian  lodging,  sal  benevolence,  flimsily  conceal  the  rot- 
writes  book  after  book  of  *<  Travels,"  tenness  of  their  social  and  moral  code ; 
orunmed  with  descriptions  of  places  he  and  whose  lives  afibrd  the  best  commen- 
has  never  seen,  and  nlled  with  the  most  tary,  on  tbeir  fitness  to  preach  or  prac- 
iniaaginable  lies  to  give   them   zest,  tice  reforms  of  any  kind.  |  In  the  **  Con- 
Rilac  cultivates  the  intusacy  of  a  *<  wo-  trast  Social,"  and  *•  Emile,"  that  frenzied 
■an  of  a  certain  age" — then  makes  a  enthusiast,  whose  morbid    vanity  was 
book  out  of  his  study  of  her  character —  sublimated  almost  to  madness  by  a  genius 
combiniag  the  tUiie  with  the  dtdce,  like  a  as  erratic  as  it  was  powerful,  struck  his 
ine  French  philosopher  of  the  nineteenth  blows,  boldly  and  fearlessly,  at  tbe  very 
century.      De   Kock  immortalizes   the  foundations  of  society ;  disgusted  at  the 
saours  of  sprightly  grisettes  with  melan-  corruption  which  did  undoubtedlv  pre- 
choly  students;  which,  translated  into  vail,  in  that  social  circle  in  which  nis  lot 
oar  vernacular,  furnish  the  literary  dram-  was  cast,  he  fell  into  tbe  error  of  arguinr 
diiokinff  of  the  young  men  of  our  conn-  from  thence,  that  none  purer  or  better  did 
try,  to  Uie  great  waste  of  their  time  and  exist ;  that  these  evils  were  not  mere 
detriment  of  their  principles,  which  are  fungi  or  excrescences  upon  the  surface  of 
■are  surely  sapped  by  these  licentious  society,  but  the  natural  products  and  re- 
aoveU  than  by  all  the  subtil  arguments  suit  of  its  organization ;  and  that  the 
and  ttTcastic  pleasantries  of  those  bug-  only  remedy  was,  to  topple  down  the 
baus,  the   open  and  avowed  infidels,  whole  fabric,  that  out  of  its  materials  a 
wkwe  works  are  placed  under  the  ban  stronger  and  nobler  edifice   might   be 
of  a  sober  and  God-fearing  community,  erect^.    How,  or  by  whom,  this  task 
No  own  ever  yet  was  reasoned  into  vice,  was  to  be  eflfocted,  he  neither  cared  nor  • 
bm  many  have  been  allured  into  it  by  considered.  His  mission  was  simply  one 
ridicule  and  humor;  and  we  therefore  of  destruction.   He  was  the  greatest  Ar- 
•craple  not  to  say,  that  we  regard  these  chitect  of  ruin  the  world  ever  saw — a 
novels  of  Paul  de  Kock,  light  wi  trifling  moral    Marius,  who   would    have   sat 
as  they  seem,  as  more  pernicious  in  the  unshaken  amid  the  wreck  his  own  hands 
ii^hieoee  they  exert  over  3routhful  minds  had  wroucht;  and  the  Dragon's  teeth 
than  all  the  ebborate  ploidings  of  Vol-  sown  by  nim,  brought  forth,  in  after 
tHie,  Diderot  and  the  Encyclopedists,  time,  their  full  harvest  of  armed  men.  In 
The  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  these  the  person  of  that  perverse  but  gifted 
m  afanost   exclusively  confined  to  the  man,  were  combined  more  conflicting  ele- 
Mire  youthful  class  of  readers,  whose  ments  than  ever  before  made  their  Iwttle- 
imaginations  are  excited,  and  passions  field  of  a  human  soul : — confiding,  yet 
aiaoicd,  by  the  highly-wrought  pictures  treacherous — frank,  yet  suspicious — liat- 
of  seiKHial  indulgence  witb  which  they  ing  meanness  and  insinceiity  in  others, 
are  filled  and  the  exuberant  life  with  yet  halntually  practising  them  in  his  own 
wfctcli  they  abound.    Those  of  maturer  person — timorous  as  a  child  or  a  woman, 
▼ou  m. — no.  m.                       16 
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mg  from  the  very  bhadow  of  not  of  the  bodf.  nd  tkt 

:  Btnitinewith  indignant  and  tions  are  tawfulnbcitlhem 

vth  all  that  be  considered  evil  of  spirit  belveen  the  luo: 

-a  |)hilaQthropist,  whose  love  lore  trajiscendiii;  the  tens 

iman  race  overflowed  in  the  inferring  plainlf,  Ihal  in  hrr 

an  BchemeB  for  their  improve-  pie  is  to  be  haoA  the  mml^l 

happiness— yet  a  hclile  lover,  woman.    It  doee  not  please 

rnd,  an  indlHerent  husband,  a  harshly  of  any  perion  invc: 

ilural  father.     Such  is  the  pic-  sanctity  of  the  female  form, 

iself,  drawn  by  his  own  hand  plainly  elate,  lhUweiegar<!li 

)raled  Confessions,  wheTe  (be  I]a8unBeie(Ibemelf;whoh:i 

of  Bentiment  and  pas'  tbatwinnirijsoflneesandili 

s  genius  permits  us  to  give  to  ibe  fcirale  cbanic 

naked  deformity  of  Ibe  figure  cbarm ;  subslitniingia  lliei 
repining,  discontented  «\i 

a  him  in  many  points  of  char-  with  iteell  and  all  the  n  u 

in  the  objects  a(  which  ihey  character  as  repulsive  a.' 

no  disciples  whom  wf  bave  nine. 
re,  proceed  a  step  farther  ihan        Nor  are  we  heller  pU 

t;  they  are  more  practical  in  practical  elfectsof  bet  <I< 

rs,   and    designate    disiinclly  emplified  In  her  own  life 

nslitutions  which  they  disap-  meacb  as  they  nay,  char 

iid  wish  to  do  away  with  ;  for,  lect  must  and  will  react  n 

K)  of  Arragon,  they  think  that  and  a  knowledge  of  ihc 

heenconsultedattheschemeof  furnish  a  clue  to  the  tic i 

[ley  might  have  spared  many  olber.     It  is  this  which 

to    the    designer."     George  value  to  biographical 

1  aposlle  of  one  idea,  and  that  are  not   intended  merel 

I  injUBlice,  inequality  and  ah-  idle  curiosity  as  to  priv: 

the  marriage  lie,  which  she  tinguished   men,  but  1r 

ings  from  the  dependence  of  inner   nature,   by   traci 

an  man,  based  upon  a  natural  causes  which  gave  a  cc 

;h    law,   however,    she    fliig-  minds,or  direction  to  ili 

9    unjust — attempting,   wiib  is  a  branch  of  writing, 

rien,  to  mar  the  majestic  har-  tivated   by  some   of   il 

mture.     Herself  a  divorUt,  modem    wrilera ;     coi 

les  as  she  pieacbes,  allowing  whom  etandn  Tboma- 

:  largest   liberty   of  conduct ;  youthful  efforts  were 

iTJes  of  Novels,  aa  remarkable  Irating  ibe  character  < 

'  of  diction  and  power  of  ex-  blest  of  the  Uennan  Ih 

iforihewantofanylixedorset-  ripened  intellect    is,  i 

eniB  of  right  or  wrong,  dilates  in  lighting  up  the  darl 

irongs,  suflerlngsand  miseries  lory  of  England'n  gre: 

:  in  the  married  stale,  as  at  warrior,  OliTer  Cromv 
tstiiuied;  for  which  she  openly        The  biographer  of 

0  remedy,  bat  leaves  one  suf-  would  have  but  liiil 
anifest  to  the  imagination  of  lecting  the  parlicnln 
—dissolution  of  the  tie  as  soon  unhappily,  they  are 
mes  irksome  or  disagreeable,  though  Madame  Kii 
Valentine,  Indiana,  and  other  yet  s^e  does  sometiri 
e  filled  with  pictures  of  wedded  nndoubled    truths. 

ss,  and  embody  her  sofemn  pro-  gossip  of  her  a»aoci-. 

1  ihe  regulations  of  society  in  George  Sand  constii 
:l.  She  seems  lo  consider  the  merooB  cluw,  of  ^^ 
ituiion  as  radically  wrong — pro-  strong  but  hornely 
ly  of  crime  and  misery — tepug-  arena  belter  than  t] 
ralily  and  common  sense.  In  iU  (bat  assuming  occ^r 
would  snbslitule  a  species  of  line  costume,  she  : 
tucb  as  is  said  lo  conslilnle  a  cises  the  privile^ci 
!  creed  of  the  modern  sectaries  and  society  bave  rc^ 
stern  country,  resling  on  the  wear  the  paat&looi 
1.  that  Mutuality  is  of  the  mbI  estimate  of    tier    ii 
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regard  her  as  a  giAed,  reckless,  unprin-  consciously)   the   real    sentiments   and 

c[>!ei  woman  of  genius;  possessing  a  opinions. of  the  author,  as  practically 

\Md  imagioatioD,  fiery  passions,  and  demonstrated   in  her  life    and  history. 

z^eat  energy  of  character,  but  totally  de-  One    passage,  admirably  translated   by 

vci  of  iemale  delicacy,  moral  principle,  the  writer  of  the  article  referred  to,  we 

era  sense  of  shame — proud  of  her  foi-  will  quote,  as  illustrating  our  position  : 

65,  and  exulting  in  her  avowed  exemp-  Lelia    relates   to  Pulcherie   the  happi- 

loa  from  all  social  or  moral  ties.  ness  she  had  expected,  and  the  disap- 

Tiiis  plain  speakine  will  not  please  pointments  she  has   experienced,  from 

^<er  admirers;  many  of  whom,  bitten  by  connubial  love.  Pulcherie  replies:  "  That 

his  social  tarantala,  dance  distractedly  you  have  lost  your  labor,  Lelia,  does  not 

i!t^r  her  alon^;  the  devious  path  she  has  surprise  me.     You  would    make  love 

.:3«ea,sweariog  that  it  is  a  plain,  straight  what  God  has  not  permitted  it  should  be 

'  iJ,  and  that  the  public  is  troubled  with  here  below.     If  I  understand  your  case, 

:a  obliquity  of  vision  in  thinking  it  you  have  loved  with  the  whole  energy 

'berwise.     Doubtless,  there  is  some-  of  your  being,  and  your  love  has  not 

u  OS  reiy  fascinating  in  the  sparkling  been  requited ;  what  a  misapprehension ! 

iraJoxes  and  passionate  pleadings  m  Knew  you  not  that  man  is  brutal  and 

t  u^  self-coDStituted   champion    of  the  tBoman  is  mutable  ?    Thes^  two  beings, 

^m^$  of  women ;  yet  we  love  and  re-  at  once  so  like  and  so  dissimilar,  are 

^ere  the  female  character  too  much  to  constituted  in  such  sort  that  there  is  ever 

^ept  her  either  as  a  fit  exponent  or  ad-  between  them,  even  in  the  transports  of 

u^te  of  the  feelings  or  sentiments  of  love,  an  ineradicable  germ  of  hatred;  the 

tdndaod  virtoous  women — those  in-  first  sentiment  that  succeeds  their  em- 

mediate  links  between  men  and  the  brace  is  one  of  aversion  and  dejection. 

u'eis  who,  kept  apart  and  above  the  It  is  a  Jaw  of  Heaven,  against  which  it 

ataoMoating  influences  to  which  the  is  idle  to  strive.     In  the  design  of  Provi- 

iaer  sex  are  exposed,  preserve  invio-  dence,  the  union  of  man  and  woman  is 

^e  that  parity  of  heart  and  feeling,  evidently  temporary.     Every  considera- 

^ich  makes  a  modest  and  true- hearted  tion  apposes  the  perpetuity  oj  their  associ' 

Tje  the  best  and  highest  good  attainable  ation,  and  change  is  a  necessity  of  their 

ere  below.  nature.**     Lelia,  in    reply,  admits  the 

h  the  June  number  of  this  Review,  fact,  but  differs  as  to  its  cause ;  and  en- 

^  1S45,  appeared  an  article,  from  a  ters  into  a  long  and  rambling  jeremiade 

^  ntributor,  written  with  much  force  and  on  the  wrongs  of  women,  married  wo- 

^  ^nt ;  in  which  George  Sand  was  ele-  men  especially,  whose  husbands  are  so 

i:s4  to  the  rank  of  a  nigh  moral  teach-  unreasonable  as  to  expect  their  wives  to 

^  and  the  Correspondent  of  the  Na-  love  them,  when  the  **  necessity  of  their 

ill  intelligencer  assailed  for  having  nature"  demands  a  change  in  the  objects 

-pressed  the  same  opinions  which  we,  of  afiection.      The    writer   referred  to 

>*  Tell  as  a  great   majority  of  her  pleads  hard  that  George  8and  shall  not  be 

'^ers  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  have  made  responsible  for  the  sentiments  of  the 

>eQ compelled  to  entertain,  both  as  to  courtesan,  for  she  "should  not  be  made 

>  Batter  and  manner  of  her  books,  to  talk  like  a  parson."   Undoubtedly  not; 

-^Ulttm  est  cam  Platone  errare,"  if  it  the  speech  is  m  keeping  with  the  woman's 

*-_  an  error ;  though  from  a  mere  perusal  supposed  character,  and  receives  its  color 

'^ouotations  cited  by  the  critic  him-  from  the  position  she  occupies  in  society, 

•'•l  in  hif  defence,  we  believe  any  im-  and  her  station  in  life.  But  then  it  is  worth 

i^'uil  reader  would   derive   sufficient  while  to  remark,  that  hers  is  the  very  posi- 

"^^  into  the  real  character  of  the  au-  tion  which  George  Sand  occupies  towards 

>f  to  damn  bis  cause.  her  reading  public ;  for  that  she  has  "  worn 

Tboae  who  have  read  the  work  there  the  weeds"  of   voluntary   widowhood, 

^crralto  (Lelia),  as  well  as  the  other  even  the  most  infatuated  of  her  admirers 

jt^  of  George  Sand,  will,  we  think,  will  hardly  venture  to  assert,  and  her 

^'T»  it  the  conclusion,  that  the  high-  life  has  been  a  commentary  on  the  text 

■-'''»  Bpcechcs  of  Lelia,  in  that  novel,  we  have  italicized  above,  or  the  world 

*^^y  taaount  to  nothing — ^present  no-  has  done  her  grievous  injustice. 

v5?  ^.^'^"~^°^  consist   merely  of       "  Spiridion"  is  of  a  higher  mood  than 

~|^2"^'"S  words—"  most  excellent  the  rest  of  her  novels,  though  it  shares, 

^'^r  while  the  speeches  of  the  cour-  with  the  others,  a  general  character  of 

l^^^herie,  are  sharp,  pungent  and  vagueness,  and  want  of  point  and  eon- 

'°  ^  foiot— embodying  (perlups  tui-  centratioo :  it  was  probably  suggestive 
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of  Balwer's  Zanoni,  to  which  it  bears  son  to  it ;  and  not  only  were  his  works 

some  general  resemblance,  though  far  eagerly  and  anxiously  expected  in  the 

inferior  in  interest  and  thrilling  power,  original,  in  Paris  and  the  provinces,  bat 

In  all  of  her  novels  the  plot  is  entirely  the  arrival  of  a  new  number  in  this 

subordinate  to  the  expression  of  the  pe-  country,  to  be  translated  and  issued  from 

cuiiar  views  of  the  writer ;  the  charac-  the  press  of  the  Harpers,  was  regarded  as 

ters  limited  usually  to  five  or  six;  the  amatterof  public  interest, and  those indi- 

incidents  few  and  meagre;  and  nothing  viduals  who  could  procure  an  early  num- 

redeems  them  from  wearying  the  reader,  her  were  considered  peculiariy  fortunate, 

except  the  bursts  of  impassioned  elo-  For  some  time  past,  he  has  been  **  the 

quence  which  break  forth  unexpectedly  rage"  in  all    circles,  his    blue- covered 

from  the  midst  of  the  wildest  rhapsodies,  pamphlets  occupying  a  conspicuous  place 

or  most  barren  exhortations.    There  is  a  on  the  dressing- table  of  fair  ladies  and 

great  deal  of  French  exaggeration  dis-  the  work-bencE  of  the  artisan ;  for  his 

played  in  all  of  them,  and  a  prodigal  novels,  like  life,  embrace  all  classes  and 

display  of  theatrical  clap-trap,  such  as  interests. 

dark    nights,  rugged    mountains,  lurid        His  last  work,  "The  Wandering  Jew  ,•• 

skies,  &c.,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  he-  violently  assailing  the  Jesuits,  was  fool- 

roine  may  "  die  with  decency."    In  In-  ishly  interdicted  in  the  papal  states  and 

diana,  probability  is  most  willfully  violat-  other  places  under  Catholic  influence,  a 

ed  with  the  coolest  assurance  throughout,  proceeding  which  only  added  to  the  no- 

and  the  East  Indian  is  such  a  demon  of  torietv  of  the  author,  and  increased  the 

iniquity  and  malignity,  as  none  but  the  ex-  circulation  of  his  book ;  besides  enlisting 

citaole  brain  of  a  Frenchwoman,  addicted  in  his  behalf  the  powerful  aid  of  all  the 

to  the  use  of  tobacco,  could  have  given  enemies  of  Catholicism — though  the  alli- 

birth  to.  One  merit  we  are  willing  to  con-  ance  was  indeed  a  stranee  one — between 

cede  to  her,  that  she  is  a  woman  of  ge-  the  licentious  Rou^,  ancf  grave  and  reve- 

nius;  but  it  is  nearly  all  the  good  we  can  rend  Divines,  verifying  the  old  adage» 

say  of  her ;  and  that,  with  the  qualification  that  in  religious  as  well  as  in  secular  mat- 

of  having  perverted  to  evil  purposes  that  ters,  "  extremes  often  meet" 
which  was  capable  of  beine  so  product-        The  idea  that  Eugene  Sue,  an  unprin- 

ive  of  good.    She  should  stand  as  a  cipled  though    clever   adventurer — suc- 

waming  to  all  the  more  brilliant  of  her  cessively  the  cher  ami  of  sundry  women 

sex,  that  they  do  not  suffer  an  ardent  of  property — should  be  selected  as  the 

temperament,  a  soaring  mind,  and  a  fine  engine  of  a  religious  reformation,  is  ludic- 

sensibility  to  the  inequalities  and  mise-  rous  in  the  extreme,  and  must,  no  doubt, 

ries  of  society,  to  lead  them  irrecoverably  have  furnished  himself  much  amusement 

down  to  a  gulph,  where  the  fires  of  their  in  his  hours  of  social  relaxation  ;  for  we 

genius  can  only  appear  the  "  lurid  flames  ffive  him  credit  for  being  no  hypocrite, 

mantling  the  ruins  of  Immortality."  But  the  tie  of  mutual  hatred  (more  espe- 

We  have  now  reached  the  last  name  cially  theological)  is  so  binding,  that  sun- 
on  our  list,  that  of  Eugene  Sue,  the  great  dry  excellent  old  ladies  (with  and  without 
lion  of  the  dav,  at  whose  every  roar  the  petticoats)  have  been  heard  to  style  him 
delighted  public,  like  Nick  Bottom's  *<a  blessed  man,  who  has  exposed  the 
Duke,  cries  out,  *'  Let  him  roar  again."  plots  and  machinations  of  the  beast  sitting 
And  he  docs  "  roar  you"  to  any  extent,  on  seven  hills." — We  should  be  inclined 
according  to  order.  Monsieur  V^ron,  to  think,  by  the  way,  he  mieht  have  less 
**  E^iteur  du  Constitutionnel,"  is  his  last  objection  to  the  "  Lady  of  Babylon." 
keeper  and  proprietor;  for  whose  100,000  It  may  be  worth  while  to  inquire  into 
francs  he  spun  out  the  wanderings  of  thecauseswbichhaveproduced  this  wide 
Joseph  over  leagues  of  hot-pressed  French  spread  of  popularity,  and  what  are  the 
letter-paper,  and  exhausted  the  time  and  oojects  which  he,  a  professed  reformer, 
patience  of  innumerable  gaping  admirers,  aims  to  effect  ?    The  answer  to  the  first 

Eugene  Sue,  undoubtedly,  is  a  writer  question  is  easy ;  to  the  latter,  difficult, 

of  great  talent.  No  one  can  dispute  it.  His  The  charm  of  an  easy  flowing  style — a 

success  as  a  novelist  has  been  almost  vivid,  strong  imagination,  often  rushing 

unparalleled  since  the  days  of  Richard-  into  extravagance — a  power  of  deline- 

Bon,  and  he  infinitely  surpasses  him  in  ating  character,  by  a  few  bold  dasheQ* 

the  number  of  his  readers,  which  is  ten-  and  an  inexhaustible  fertility  of  incident, 

fold.      The  success  and  popularity  of  combine  to  render  his  novels  strikingly 

Scott,  and   more  recently  of  Dickens,  attractive  to  that  large  class  of  readers 

greftt  as  it  was,  was  nothing  in  eomperi-  who  crave  excitemeot  and  seek  to  8tina*> 
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iatftbeir  palled  appetites  with  something  the  only  one  of  the  author's  works  to 

f  frilly  spiced ;  while  to  the  few  who  which  that  term  can  with  justice  be  ap- 

1:  ak,  he  presents  bold*  striking  and  ori-  plied ;  for,  though  occasionally  prolix  m 

■:m\  specolations  on  the  real  condition  others,  his  *'  long  passages  lead  usually 

^:i  prospects  of  society,  with  especial  to  something." 

t^terence  to  the  wants,  wrongs  and  suf-  Suddenly,  however,  like  a  strong  man 

;r:in»3  of  the  laboring  poor  in  France.  awakening  from  sleep.  Sue  shook  himself 

i'^  George  Sand  be  the  preacher  of  the  loose  from  the  old  trammels  which  had 

'  Wrongs  of  Woman,"  so  may  Eugene  fettered  his  native  powers ;  and,  with  one 

^ae  be  regarded  as  the  advocate  of  the  bound,  placed  himself  on  higher  ground 

Ki^hts  of  Man ;"  and  whatever  motive,  than  any  author  of  his  day,  and  where 

Tnerher  of  policy  or  gain,  may  prompt  many  have  since  essayed  to  follow  him. 

'i-^,  we  yet  are  bound  to  thanl^  him  The  Mysteries  of  Paris  at  once  establish^ 

'>'  his  iiBirJeas  and  manly  stand  upon  this  ed  his  claim  to  rank  as  a  creator  beside 

^portintsobject;  for  the  efibrts  of  poli-  the  highest  names  in  the  annals  of  his 

:  aas  for  a  series  of  years,  and  all  the  art,  and  bore  on  every  page  the  impres- 

isbrooa  machinery  of'^reports  of  inves-  sion  of  a  strong,  masculine  and  original 

;VA^  committees  have  never  accom-  genius.    The  conception  itself  was  a  fine 

i^hed  half  the  practical  benefit  already  one^-the  execution  surpassed  the  promise 

>iaced  bja  single  novel  of  £ug;ene  Sue,  of  the  title. 

Tde  Mysteries  of  Paris."    Since  the  In  the  character  of  the  plot,  all  proba- 

^^licatioD  of  that  book,  relief  societies  bility  is  wilfully  violated.    He  seems  to 

!  ^ariom  kinds  have  been  established  in  take  a  pleasure  in  straining  the  credulity 

ans  ind  the  provinces,  by  benevolent  of  his  reader  to  its  utmost  point ;  yet  so 

ridaals,  and  by  the  artisans  and  ope*  much  are  we  interested  in  its  startling  de- 

ijves  themselves ;  by  which  many  of  tails,  that  we  absolutely  lose  sight  of  all 

^  erijs,  ariaiog  from  the  concurrence  of  the  monstrous  incongruities  and  absurdi- 

^kaesB  and  poverty,  are  partially  die-  ties  with  which  the  book  is  stufied  from 

^leti,  uid  furnishing  a  j;ood  foundation  beginning  to  end.    Rodolph,  its  hero,  is 

n  vhkh  more  useml  institutions  may  a  mass  of  contradictions — a  moral  mon- 

*  erected.  He  presents  claims  to  our  ster,  such  as  this  world  never  saw — a 
"i^iiieration  in  a  two-fold  character,  as  petty  German  prince,  accustomed  to  un- 
Homaocer  and  as  a  Reformer,  which  bounded  indulgence  and  license,  breath- 
j^^ate  chatacters  we  will  consider  sep-  ing  an  atmosphere  of  flattery  from  his 
itely.  commeocing  with  the  former.  cradle,  he  is  represented  as  a  pure  philan- 
Hi^  earlier  productions  by  no  means  thropist,  estimating  men  by  moral  worth 

"  >  e  the  promise  of  the  high  excellence  alone,  however  obscure  their  condition  or 

•  uh  be  has  subsequently  attained,  mode  of  life.  The  pampered  pet  of  high 
'-ny  of  these  have  recently  been  trans-  society,  he  voluntarily  abandons  its  at- 
^i  and  republished  in  this  country,  tractions  to  search  out  sufiering  virtue  in 

*e  their  author's  name  has  gained  such  the  hovels  and  sinks  of  Paris,  and  con- 

t-bnty;  and  they,  in  no  respect,  sur-  sorts  familiarly  with  outcasts,  thieves 

's  m  tales  contributed  b>  tne  thou-  and  cut-throats.    An  incarnation  of  be- 

'1^  and  one  Feuilletonists  who  figure  nevolence  and  justice,  he  yet  assumes  to 

'^French  journals.    In  fact,  they  himself  the  hi^h  prero^tive  of  anticipat- 

^mplify  nuMt  glaringly  the  prominent  ing  Divine  and  human  justice  in  the  pun- 

'^c'vs  of  their  author^s  subsequent  nov-  ishment  of  crimes,  as  in  the  case  of 

^  >  QBiedenned  by  the  stamp  of  original-  Jacques  Ferrand,  the  notary,  the  details 

^  ^P^^  therein  displayed.    They  of  which  are  equally  revolting,  immoral 

•cMytalesof  crime  and  horror — ^full  and  disgusting;  and  performs  an  act  of 

fBiTOsh  sensibility  and  unrelieved  fiendish  cruelty,  as  well  as  folly,  in  de- 

<iJy.   The  Salamander,  The  Tower  priving  of  sight  the  Maitred*Ecole,  whom 

^  Ven,  De  Bohan  and  numerous  he  thus  renders  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands 

^  iDitfliate  these  remarks,  being  of  a  vile  hag,  more  wicked  and  unscrupu- 

"^  with  exag^emtions,  bombast  and  lous  than  himself.    Both  of  these  latter 

^  '«^  essentially  of  the  "  raw-head  characters,  however,  are  monstrous  cari- 

^  Woody-bones"    school — much    in  catures  of  crime,  unactuated  by  a  single 

^Jpttvith  the  denizens  of  the  nursery,  virtuous  motive  ;  and  the  final  scene  be- 

^J^^ose  grown-up  children,  the  de-  tween  them  in  the  cellar  is  utterly  revolt- 

^^^'^  of  wbose  mtellects  has  not  ing,  from  its  painful  and  atrocious  bru- 

*^with  that  of  their  bodies.  taUty. 

^'^uvft  we  n^gard  as  essentially  prosy ;  It  may  be  said  that  such  characters  do 
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exist,  like  no^'ious  weeds,  in  the  poisoned  upon  the  sympathies  of  the  pnhlic ;  for 

atmosphere  of  large  and  corrupt  cities ;  the-  distinction    is   an    important   one, 

and  that  it  is  the  task  of  the  novelist  to  thoiigh  its  development  has  been  left  for 

paint  from  nature.    Grantinf^  the  fact,  we  the  intuitive  insignt  of  genius  to  discover, 

would  yet  ask  what  good  effect,  either  for  by  solemn  historians  and  profound  p)ii]- 

warning  or  example,  is  to  be  drawn  from  osophers,  ponderously  prosing   on  the 

£imiliarity  with  characters  or  scenes  such  springes  and  motives  of  human  action, 

as  those  above  alluded  to  ?    There  are  thrusting  aside  the  goddess  to  embrace 

some  things,  with  which  the  very  contact  the  cloud. 

is  an  abomination,  and  such  we  consider  **  The  plot  of  the  **  Mysteries,"  or 
them.  It  exemplifies  one  of  our  author's  rather  complication  of  plots — for  one 
inost  frequent  faults,  again  exhibited  in  episode  runs  into  another  with  most 
the  history  of  the  "Martial"  family,  in  perplexing  facility — is  the  least  of  its 
the  same  book.  A  love  for  the  horrible — a  merits ;  its  main  excellence  arises  from 
tendency  to  exaggeration  in  sentiment  and  the  fidelity  and  truth  of  the  detached  pic- 
incident — partly  produced,  and  partly  tures  of  life  and  nature  with  which  it 
fostered,  by  the  vulgar  love  for  stimulants  abounds,  and  the  painfully  absorbing  in- 
which  characterizes  a  depraved  public  terest  created  by  some  oi  the  situations 
taste,  to  which  an  author  of  Sue*s  genius  in  which  the  characters  are  placed.  In 
should  disdain  to  pander  or  to  pamper.  the  words  of  Ben  Johnson,  tne  book  is 

The  receipt  for  making  a  firm  friend,  '*  rammed  with  life,*'   and  the  prodigal 

which  Rodolph  adopts  with  the  Cbori-  profusion  of  incident  with   which  it  is 

neur,  viz.,  by  means  of  a  sound  drubbing,  crowded,  betokens  the  exhanstless  fer- 

is  one  frequently  attempted   by  peda-  tility  of  the  imagination  of  its  author, 

^Offues  of  the  Old  Schools  with  but  par-  ranging  through  every  variety  of  clime 

tiai  success,  as  far  as  our  experience  ex-  and  character,  and  equally  at  home  in  all. 

tends.  As  a  picture  of  the  life  led  bjr  both  the 

Fleur  de  Marie  is  a  fine  conception —  higher  and  lower  orders  of  society  in  the 
probably  suggested  (as  we  before  observ-  crowded  cities  of  the  Old  World,  where 
ed)  by  Victor  Hugo's  Esmeralda — ^though  a  code  of  morals  and  manners  essentially 
differing  from  and  superior  to  it  in  many  different  from  ours  prevails,  and  where 
respects.  The  character  is  a  purer  and  civilization  has  ripened  into  rottenness 
nobler  one,  and  well  sustained  through-  until  the  welfare  of  the  individual  man  is 
out ;  though  we  think  he  has  somewhat  merged  in  the  average  of  general  pros- 
marred  his  own  ideal  by  making  her  of  perity,  this  book  presents  many  sub- 
noble  birth — since,  in  her  person,  he  jects  of  painful  contemplation  tor  all 
sought  to  vindicate  the  innate  nobility  of  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  well-being 
human  nature,  working  out  its  way  and  happiness  of  their  fellow -creatures, 
through  the  murky  environment  of  sin  And  this  connection  naturally  leads  us 
into  which  fate  had  placed  it,  but  for  to  speak  of  Sue's  claims  as  a  social  and 
which  it  possessed  no  real  afilnity  or  love,  moral  reformer,  previous  to  doing  which. 
Through  her  he  seeks  to  inculcate  the  however,  we  will  conclude  our  coin- 
solemn  truth  that  the  outcasts  of  society  ments  upon  him  as  a  novelist  by  a  few 
are  often  made  so  tbrough  necessity,  not  remarks  on  his  latest  work,  the  Wander- 
through  choice,  and  claim  at  our  hands  ing  Jew,  which  must  necessarily  be  brief 
sympathy  and  relief,  not  aversion  and  and  hurried  from  the  space  already  occa- 
disdain ;  that  society  often  does  griev-  pied  by  these  speculations, 
ous  injustice  in  punishing,  where  it  Most  of  tbe  remarks  already  made  on 
should  seek  to  reform ;  and  that  the  the  prominent  merits  and  defects  of  tbe 
highest  and  noblest  exercise  of  virtue  con-  Mysteries,  apply  with  equal,  if  not 
sists  in  pitying  and  reclaiming  those  who,  greater  force,  to  the  Wandering  Jew, 
either  wilfully  or  blindly,  have  strayed  which  is  in  many  respects  inferior  to  its 
from  the  path  of  right.  predecessor,  considerea  as  a  whole,  though 

Throughout  the  whole  book,  the  dis-  in  isolated  portions,  far  surpassing    it 

tinction  is  clearly  and  strongly  drawn  The  title  is  certainly  a  misnomer ;  tbe 

between  sins  arising  out  of  the  position  luckless  individual,  whose  name  it  bears, 

and  circumstances  of   the  parties,  and  should  assuredly  not  be  made  responsible 

those  orignating  in  a  deprived,  corrupt  for  the  sins  of  this  book,  since  he  sp- 

and  wicked  spirit — loving  evil  for  its  pears  in  it  but  five  or  six  times  in  the 

own  sake.    And  it  is  this  characteristic —  whole  course  of  the  narrative :  **  comes 

shared  also  by  Charles  Dickens — which  like  a  shadow,  so  departs,"  and  performs 

has  ^ven  them  both  so  stroi^  a  hold  but  a  very  subordinate  part  in  tbe  pro- 
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znss  of  the  plot,  whilfi  Herodiade  is  The  orphanB,  interesting  at  first,  beeome 

plainly  a  mere  8apemamerary,introdnced  rather    sickening   afterwards,    and    we 

10  keep  him  in  countenance.    The  whole  longed  to  see  them  well-provided  for  in 

Qichioery  moved  by  the  two  is  a  piece  of  some  comfortable  "  asylum  for  the  dis- 

rlieatrical  clap-trap  unworthy  of  the  in-  tressed"  where  they  might  prate  about 

ventire  power  of  the  author.  their   **  Angel  Gabriel"  to  their  heart's' 

Tbb  cavalier  treatment  of  a  character  content.    G&briel  is  much  too  good  and 

trho^?e8thebookiLsname«roay  be  par-  too  pure  to  represent  our  fallen  nature, 

iiily  accoanted  for  by  recollecting  the  no  such  perfectly  unselfish  being  ever  did 

cioaiwhich  keeps  him  m  restless  and  eter-  or  could  exist  in  mortal  flesh,  and  our 

^al  motion, and  his  arduous  duties  in  es-  contempt  is  excited  by  his  pliability  as  a 

vjning  the  cholera  in  every  stage  of  its  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  Rodin.    A  far 

JiiwardprogresSfthus  forwarding  the  plot,  bolder   and    more   masculine    character 

-nc«9ome  of  the  most  troublesome  and  is  that  of  Agricola  Baudoin,  his  step* 

kitzdoTf  characters  are    satisfactorily  brother,  who  represents  a  clas? ;  as  does, 

posed  of  through    its   agency,  and  also,  M.  Hardy,  the  benevolent  manufae- 

u  iin,  the  chiefs  nearly  so,  producing  turer,  the  author's  model  philanthropist, 

J  friod  crisis  in  the  narrative,  and  giving  who,  nevertheless,  makes    a    mistress 

'^e  author  an  opportunity  of  displaying  of  another  man's  wife  with  the   hearty 

'  '^  peculiar  powers  and  surgical  know-  approval  of  Monsieur  Sue.    In  the  con- 

i^e.     Seriously   speakiu^,  however,  ception  and  execution  of  male  characters 

iie  plot  is  absolutely  startling  from  its  our  author  excels,  and  in  those  of  females 

^"istroas  absurdity ;   and  the    finale,  of  a  certain  class ;  but  for  a  portrait  of  a 

^berealtthe  principal  characters  are  ex-  high-souled,  elevated,  true-hearted  wo- 

'  :>  ted,  decently  laid  out  in  grave-clothes,  man,  crowned  with  that  shrinking  modes* 

^mds  one  irresistibly  of  the  comic  bur-  ty  which  is  at  once  the  peculiar  charm 

<'^  of  Tom  Thumb,  in  which  the  per-  and  safeguard  of  her  sex — from  impure 

rniers  all  kill  one  another  seriatim ;  and  thoughts  or  impnrer  acts — we  shall  search 

If;  hero  "  dies  with  decency"  on  top  of  in  vam  through  the  works  of  Eugene  Sue. 

-^  pile;  the  piece   "going  out  m  a  He  either  does  not  know  or  does  not 

^e**  like  the  long-contested  papers  of  prize  this  chief  trait  of  female  excellence; 

^  Reanepont  fiunily.     Tom  Thumb  for  his  model  woman  in  this  1>ook,  oa 

:i«t  hare  been  seen  and  admired  by  whom  he  has  evidently  lavished lali  his 

I  ">siearSae  previous  to  the  production  powers  of  imagination  and  description  to 

'  ris  grand  final  denouement  beautify  and  adorn,  Adrienne  de  Car- 

^Vith  respect  to  the  leading  charac-  doville,  is  but  a  voluptuous  sensualist, 

'••N  Djahna  is  a  fine  animal  and  nothing  totally  devoid  ol  delicacy  of  feeling  or 

'e--lhe  physical  predominating  over  purity  of  thought,  fit  for  the  harem  of 

i?  iolellectaal ;   quite  a  clever  ^brute,  an  Extern  despot,  not  to  fill  a  place  in 

>^«Ter.  Faringhea,  the  Malay,  is  bet*  the  home  and  heart  of  aft  honest  man. 

<•:  dawn,  and  well  represents  the  tiger-        The  deformed  sempstress.  La  Mayeux, 

^c'  Tice  to  which  he  belongs ;  he  was  as  far  surpasses  her  in  real  feminine  at- 

:?ested  by  Colonel  Kennedy's  book  on  traction  as  she  falls  short  of  her  in  beauty 

^^  wbject     The  description  of  the  of  face  and  figure.    The  latter  is,  indeed, 

'ae  ij}  Java,  where  he  is  first  intro-  the  best  female  character  he  has  ever 

ce^ia  an  admirable  piece  of  descriptive  drawn  ;  but  is  rendered  more  an  object  of 

n'.ing.    We  seem  almost  to  breathe  pity  than  respect  by  the  position  she  oc* 

^^1  sttfibcating  air,  and  to  view  the  cu pies  and  her  painful  deformity.    The 

)<  exaberance  of  tropical  vegetation,  aunt  of  Adrienne  is  a  she-devil,  not  a 

^^npy  is   a  well-conceived    and  woman,  a  libel  on  her  se.x.    Rodin,  the 

f^-eiecttted  character,  the  ambition  of  Jesuit,  is  a  ma«rterly  conception — an  in- 

^*  widier merging  in  that  of  the  priest;  carnation  of  pure  intellect  unfettered  by 

-'  the  old  leaven  of  martial  pride  stir-  moral  or  social  restraints — inspired  and 

'■■K  beneath  the  vestments  of  bis  new  possessed  by  a  gnawing  and  insatiable 

''^  and  occasioning  a  perpetual  con-  ambition,  and  attaining  his  ends  by  the 

^'  la  his  eoul.    His  last  scene  with  exercise  of  a  devilish  ingenuity  whose 

^^^  Simon  is  a  fine  one.    The  latter  expedients  are  never  exhausted ;  his  men- 

*^ ^headed,  honest  soldier,  the  out-  tal  portrait  ts  worthy  of    occupying  a 

J'oithosc  skull  is  much  sounder  than  place  beside  that  of  Borgia  and  those 

n*jS*  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  depended  on.  other   deep,  **  dark  masters  of   Italian 

u^  with  all  his  fidelity,   grows  wile,"  whose  principles  we  find  on  the 

'^tiresome  on  long  acquaintance,  page  of  Machiavelli, and froih whose  in- 
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eyes  and  broad  smooth  brows,  dangerous  books,  io  this  respecl,  i) 

red  Id  the  paintings  of  the  old  tbooe  we  have  commented  on  abOTC: 

islers,  the  sludeol  o[  ibe  human  under  the  tioKl  decorations  ol  a  picl 

ice  may  read  nntlring  energy  Bcnlimentalily  sn  hidden  the  piifn^lal 

e  craft  vith   which,  like  ser-  vice  and  iniquity.     With  a  bypornd 

sy   wound  tlieir  way  towaids  show  of  indignation,  characters  are  ma 

ct, either  ofloveor  hale.  duced  and  scenes  describnl  which  woi 

e  a  narrow  and  sectarian  hitler-  fire  Ibe  blood  of  a  froKen  ancborilt' ;  I 

iril  manifested  in  selecting  sue b  litetaliy  reielnin  Ihefiresof  burnincpi 

ir  as  the  type  and  represenlalive  siona.  which  sbed  an  unboly  glare  up 

;  but  the  purpose  oi  the  author  bis    pages — like    that  which    illumiD 

:ack  the  onler  of  Jesuits  and  he  Pandeuionium — and   excites    those  r 

have  bit  on  a  more  potent  en-  impulses,  which  slumber  in  the  hearts 

incarnating  the  order  in  Bodin.  the  purest  like  the  hidden  embers  u  iit 

Isitv  of  the  pictqre  or  its  truth  thevolcano.  TbeorgiesoftheTapieFrsi 

nothing  to  say,  our  criticism  not  and   of  the   Queen   Bacchanal  and  I 

rical  in  its  character,  though  the  crew,  are  of  a  kind  to  excite  only  di^^sv 

exH^eration    displayed  id  the  but  not  so  with  those  abominahle  scii 

the  plot,  Arow  a  shade  of  sus-  between  the  Notsiry  and  Cecile,  in  i 

il9  more  serious  developments.  Mysteries.     The   whole   details  of   ] 

a.tions  he  has  made  from  Jesuit-  loves  of  Adrienne  and  Djalma,  too— iri. 

3  we  have  not  bad  the  oppor-  particularly  the  analysis  of  her  chs'. 

verifying.     Whatever  may  be  ter— and  a  hundred  other  minor  scf 

)  of  Rodjn's  portrait  as  a  priest,  and  touches   indicate   the  cortnpt.  s 

I  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  power  sual  and  profligate  nature  of  the  ■ 

in  the  conception  and  execn-  thor,  whose  very  Eros  is  a  loalb»': 

e  character  in  an  artistic  point  leering  Silenne,  bestial  and  bnita]  iu 

through  all  the  squalor  of  bis  nature.     No    virtnons   woman    can 

i  exterior  and  the  servile  mean-  should  read  the  sentiments  and  fecli^ 

is  position,  shines  out  the  light  exhibited  by  Adrienoede  Caidoville— 

erful  intellect  and  the  majenty  of  model  of  tbe  sex — without  feeling 

rill  1  elevating  him  in  our  eyes,  blush  of  sfaame  and  indiKn*tion  mar 

ng  respect  and  fear  strangely  to  on  her  cheeks  for  so  hase  a  represti 

ith    our  loathing  and   disgust.  tivE  of  her  sex. 

bat  he  is  a  creeping  andvenon-         We  have  unconsciously  been  belra 

e,  yet  like  the  talllesnake, gifted  into  bestowing   so   moch  space  on 

ower  to  fascinate  and  destroy;  eonsideralion  of  Eugene  Sue's  claim? 

that  mingled  feeling  which  hold  a  Novelist,  that  we  find  sufficient  r' 

mpbani  villany  ever  produces  will  not  be  left  «s  to  inquire  into 

ihe  best  regulated  minds.    Far  claims  to  rank  as  a  Social  Befonn^ ' 

is  tbe  feeling  with  which  we  (he  present  paper.    We  shall  thereto r< 

9  brutal  agent,  Moroki  though  compelled toai>andoD,fortheprreeni. 

mrdinate  in   crime  equally  un-  consideration  of  that  subject — with 

IB  and  treacheroBs,  he  yet  excites  hope  of  recuiring  to  it  at  snolfaer 

ust,  for,  on  the  head  of  the  tool,  more  favorable  lime — when  more  ju^ 

that  haired  which  should  pro-  can  be  done  than  at  the  fag  end  of  an.' 

upon  the  master  fiend.  cle,  which  may  already  have  wearied 

ird  as  to  the  morality  of  this  book  patience  of  those  who  "  conspire  to  i 

3  been  highly  extolled  because  ub."     If  any  among  these,  whoae  | 

ught  to  expose  the  immoralities  judices   or    nartialiues   may   have   li 

1  on  the  old  principle  of  "  set-  rudely  shocked,  ebouM   deem  it  w> 

ef  to  catch  a  thief,"  successfully,  their  while  to  reproach  or  revile  ns  (• 

<ralilyi«no<,  hewell  underntands  tolerably  free  eipiessionof  our  opinii 

y  i  but  what  it  is,  in  its  highest  we  would  bestow  on  snch  tbe  par 

!  has  not  the  remotest  idea.    For,  benediction  bestowed  by  tbe  Archbi^ 

re  may  to  any  of  bis  works,  we  vpon  Gil  Bias,  when,  dismissinc  him  i. 

a  refined  sensuality  robing  itself  his  service,  he  wished  him  "  all  iioa^ 

rb  of  virtne,  and  pmnking  in  its  ble  good  fortane,  and  much  better  la.-^ 
iplnmea.    We  know  of  on  mote  £.  I 
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THE  PILGRIM  BALL. 

Written  opon  the  occasion  of  the  celebration,  at  Plymouth,  of  the  two  hundred  and 
tweotjr-fi(Ui  annirersary  of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims— beings  the  twenty-second  of 
Dec,  1846— which  day  was  concluded  with  a  *«  Pilgrim  Bali,** 

Th£  moon  shone  cold  and  brightly. 

Bat  brighter  still  within. 
The  lishtfl  beamed  inll  on  jeweled  head, 

Andblazed  from  diamond  pin. 
Gay  music  rings  upon  the  ear, 

The  beating  pulses  thrill, 
And,  hand  locked  close  in  twininghand. 

The  heart  beats  faster  still. 
And  low  the  silvery  laugh  went  round. 

And  loud  the  prompter's  call. 
And  gaily  gleamed  the  twining  dance, — 

It  was  the  ««  Pilgrim  Ball" 

The  moon  shone  cold  and  brightly 

In  the  church-yard  on  the  hill, 
But  there,  within  that  blazing  hall. 

The  lamps  shone  brighter  still : — 
Bat  now,  why  is  the  music  hushed  ? 

Why  stops  the  woven  dance — 
And  maids  and  yoatbs  stand  still  and  gaze. 

As  they  were  in  a  trance  ? — 
Wide  swings  the  door — a  ehastly  train 

Slow  sweeps  along  the  hall — 
I  wot  they  were  stranee  guests  to  see 

Gracing  the  «  Pilgrun  Ball." 

The  moon  shone  cold  and  brightly 

On  the  bill-top  and  the  plain ; 
But  no  man  watched  their  coming  thence. 

Nor  saw  from  whence  they  came. 
Dim  forms  they  were,  of  ancient  days. 

As  living  eyes  ne*er  saw. 
Save  in  the  Pictures  grim  and  old 

That  cunning  limners  draw. 
*<  Give  way !" — ^in  hollow  tone  sounds  out, 

**  Give  way  now,  one  and  all. 
And  we  will  dance  an  olden  dance : — 

It  is  the  « Pilgrim  Ball  !"* 

And  then  those  dusky  figures, 

Bloved  mournfully  around ; 
And  broad- brimmed  hat  and  matron's  bood 

Bent,  as  in  sorrow,  down. 
A  strain  of  music,  low  and  deep. 

Went  with  their  solemn  tread ; 
•  And  words,  nnbreatbed,  were  mingling  in. 

As  by  the  music  bred. 
Though  almost  lost  in  that  deep  strftin. 

Those  words  were  heard  by  all — 
•*  We  tread  the  Exiles'  march  !— It  is 

Fit  step  for  <  Pilghm  Ball !' 
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Then  sank  that  solemn  music. 

The  pageant  ceased  to  move. 
And  knelt  those  forms  with  upraised  hands, 

As  sending  thanks  above. 
In  vain  the  chorded  strings  began 

A  fresh  and  lively  air ; 
Stranee  husky  words  were  mingling  in, 

"  We  pray  the  Exiles*  prayer !" 
They  prayed— their  hollow  voices  rose 

Above  the  prompter's  call. 
Then  rising,  noiselessly  they  went 

Forth  from  the  "  Pilgrim  Ball." 

The  moon  shone  cold  and  brightly, 
.  On  the  hill-top  and  the  plain ; 
But  no  man  saw  from  whence  they  came. 

Nor  whither  went  again. 
Those  dusky  forms  passed  like  a  dream. 

That  low  strain  died  away. 
And  as  the  strange  sight  vanished  thus. 

Moonlight  gave  place  to  day. 
God's  mercy  now ! — I  think  it  would, 

A  brave  man's  heart  appall. 
To  see  the  sisht  that  awed  the  Night, 

And  hushed  the  **  Pilgrim  Ball." 


RELIGIOUS  POETRY  (ENGUSH)  OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY. 

All  true  poetry  is  a  consecrated  thing  classic  imitations  of  Mason  and  Aken* 
in  one  sense,  but  by  the  above  caption  side,  the  turgid  bombast  of  Dr.  Johnson 
we  intend  to  express  a  portion  (the  only  (we  refer,  particularly,  to  Irene  and  even 
genuine  department  of  poesy)  of   the  to  many  passages  in  his  otherwise  ex- 
poetry  of  the  seventeenth  century,  which  cellent  versions  of  Juvenal),  the  absurd, 
deals  expressly  in  a  recognition  of  the  pedantic  phrases  of  Darwin,  the  senti* 
great  facts  of  Christian  morality,  and  mentalities  of  Miss  Seward  ?  Gone,  sone 
which  is  especially  devoted  to  the  service  to  the  same  place  where  soon  will  foUow 
of  Religion.    The  religious  element  is  very  much  of  the  voluminous  ballad  imi- 
the  predominant  element  in  the  poetry  of  tations  of  Scott  (which  a  revival  of  the  fine 
the  present  age ;   not  perhaps  in    the  old  ballads  themselves  will  cast  into  the 
fashionable  poetry  of  the  dav,  but  in  the  shade,  where  whole  cantos  and  pages 
sterling  poetry,  that  is  to  fast,  at  least  numberless  out  of  Lord  Byron's  store - 
through  the  coming  age.    Those  who  house  of  exageeiated  passion  and  super- 
are  advanced  in  years  at  the  present  time  ficial  philosophy  have  gone,  where  all 
have  survived  more  than  one  school  of  of  Moore  but  a  few  songs,  his  satirical 
verse  and  if  they  live  but  a  little  longer,  and  political  sauibs,  and  a  few  passages 
will  outlive  another.      Where   now  is  in  Lalla  Rookn,  will  go,  and  whece  a 
Havley,  the  so-called  Pope  of  his  day,  shoal  of  inferior  minor  poets,  with  very 
and  placed  by  some  stupid  critic  (Dr.  superior   professions    and    assumption, 
Aikin  or  Mrs.  Chapone,  we  believe)  at  however,  must  inevitably  follow.     The 
the  head  of  English  poetry,  merely  be-  truepoetsoftbeage,  Wordsworth,  Camp- 
cause  he  was  a  good  man,  a  nobler  title  bell  m  his  smaller  poems,  Keats,  C^lerid|^, 
than  a  Poet,  but  very  far  from  being  even  sceptical  Shelley,  Southey  in  his  mi- 
identical  with  it  ?    Where  are  the  cola  nor  poems.  Hunt,  Lamb,  Elliott,  Kehle, 
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M\s$  Barrett,  and  a  few  similar  spirits,  ignorance,  or  else  from  a  minuteness  of 

rLo  have  only  pablished  occasionally, are  poetical  and  critical  vision,  that  can  see 

'>^ntially    and    distinctively    spiritual,  a  world  of  Poetry  in  Shelley  and  Moore, 

True  poetry  in  its  highest  forms  (its  onl^  and   nothing    but    prosaic    boldness  in 

-^31  fonns,  for  when  it  descends  lower  it  Wordsworth  and  Milton.     Milton  is  the 

t' mere  verse,  however  witty,  sensible,  most  serious  and  impressive  of  uninspired 

'  :ier  or  fanciful)  is  based  on  that  in-  lyrists.    The  whole  cast  of  his  mind  was 

;:ictJTe  reverence  in  man  for  the  good  eminently  religious.     The  Hebrew  poets 

r.i  the  beautiful,  is  coeval  with  the  were  his  favorite  reading,  and  after  them 

t .chest  aspirations  of  the  soul,  is  seen  the  Greek   tragedians  and   Shakspeare. 

rvvDtlestly  in  the  religious  adoration  of  His  personal  bearing  is  said  to  have  been 

1  ?ratetul  and  reverential  worship,  as  grave  and  austere.    Even  in  youth  he 

'  r)Iyas  in  any  other  act.  was  like  his  own  Archangel,  "  severe  in 

Faith  is  the  highest  speculative  as  youthful  beauty." 

anty  is  the  noblest  active  principle  of  «*  He  was  religious  in  his  taste.     He 

;T.an  nature:  speculative  only,  how-  played  anthems  daily  on  the  organ.  What 

>er,  in  the  degree  of  relation.    It  is  con-  other  instrument  could  have  filled  his 

f'nd  with    diviner   things   than    the  mind  with  those  magnificent    ideas  of 

.ai  virtue  of  Charity.    Charity  is  ex-  space  and  sound  of  which  his  poetry  is 

rc.MHl  towards  equals  and  inferiors —  full? 

th  towards  our  superiors;  and,  as  an  <*  The  poet,  then,  as  priest  and  prophet, 

:  te^and  worthy  man,  sees  no  object  of  in  an  early  age ;  so  also,  as  a  Christian 

^  e-ence  in   this  world,  not  even  the  and  as  the  world*s  teacher,  must  be  a 

rriest  types  of  human  perfection,  he  man  of  purity  and  holiness.    He  must 

•i<U  it  follows  of  course,  direct  his  re-  have  clean  hands  and  a  pure  heart  that 

^:^i  to  a  diviner  and  an  immortal  Father,  would  hytnn  the  glories  of  the  Almighty. 

i^  cdnnon  evince  his  faith  so  directly  in  «•  Besides  the  great  pjoets    we   have 

^  in  as  he  can  show  his  charity.    He  mentioned,  whose  motto  is,  *  Holiness  to 

in  still  indirectly  display  the  efiiects  of  the  Lord,'  there  is  a  galaxy  of  lesser 

:^  faith  in  his  conduct,  and  honor  his  lights — a  poetic  host,  just  before   and 

i  ver  in  obeying  his  commands.    Some-  alter  the  Restoration  in  England,  pro- 

i    7  german  to  these  remarks  are  the  fessedly  religious — Herbert,  and  Donne» 

wing  passages  from  an  article,  by  the  and  Vaughan,  and  Wotton,  and  Fletcher, 

\itT  of  this  paper,  and  which  he  will  and   Southwell.     It  may  hjk  remarked 

r,  attempt  re-writing,  as  he  has  ex-  further,  that  the  most  irreligious  poets 

*^  his  views  pretty  freely  already.  discover  instinctively  at  times  a  vein  of 

■  The  imagination  should,  therefore,  devotion,  and  even  the  lightest  versifiers 

cnhi rated,  if  only  as  an  aid  to  the  have  their  images  of  fear  and  terror.  The 

'^eningofvirtaous  resolves  and  the  gloomiest  painters  occasionally  describe 

^rhtning  en  religious  aspirations.    The  a  fairer  scene;  and  through  the  pitchy 

t  of  a  pure  imagination  on  the  heart  darkness  are  seen  gleams  of  light  as  from 

re  of  the  most  cheering  evidences  of  a  heavenly  country. 

-  real  nobility  of  man.    The  highest  "This  arises  out  of  ft  very  natural 

*-tTy,  ^re  repeat,  is  religious;  and  the  cause.  Religion,  its  hopes  and  fears,  the 

vjtM  poets  must  be  necessarily  de-  grandeur  and  gentleness  of  the  supreme 

it.    The  common  opinion  sanctioned  intellect;  the  beauty  of  divine  love ;  the 

caJBSt  this  position :  yet  the  true  view  hallowed  influences  of  the  Spirit,  form 

f  tiooed  by  still  higher  authority,  is  the  noblest  themes  of  the  poet,  painter 

rtly  in  its  favor.    For  who  will  place  and  musician.   It  is  from  interest,  if  from 

'    Johnson,  Byron,   and  the  sensual  no  other  reason,  then,  the  poet  should  be 

"^.against Milton,  Wordsworth  and  religious.      Not  only   is    the    grandest 

t-ridge.to  say  nothing  of  the  grandest  poetry  religious,  but  also  the  finest  music, 

-'try--tbe  poetry  of  the  Hebrews }  The  and  the  immortal  master-pieces  of  paint- 

*ailiioned  critics  thought,  or  said  that  ing.    The  souls  of  Milton,  Raphael  and 

'•^ss  or  insipidity  were  the  genuine  Handel  could  not  be  touched  by  common 

?™4«nt»  in  religious  verse.    This  is  loves,  or  vexed  by  common  cares.    They 

'7  te«  in  its  application  to  some  re-  required  something  vast  and  awful,  or 

TAtttfU;  bat  it  is  very  far  from  true  exquisitely  tender  and  sweet,  to  fill  their 

'  ha  vteome  on  the  Muse's  hill — when  minds  and  move    their  hearts.      High 

^  the  enchanted  city  of  poets,  fancies,  rich  colors,  pealing  harmonies — 

eior  could  hare  arisen  only  from  Paradise  Lost,   the   Holy  Family,  the 
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inspired  Bucb  finest  poetry  is  of  the  reflective  anil  r 

fact  erery  aft  taliTe  cast;  and  tbie  is  one  of  the  I 

at  tbal  sbrine.  trails  of  tbe  AiAericon  cbanclec.    1 

e  been  erected  no   further,   out  three  linest  pori' 

ist  Hi^h;  anil  deeply rcliiriouB — Dana, Brjanl anil  I 

tpainlingiaie  fellow.     The  poetry  and  prose  ol  I 

aie  is  pEyed,  is  overspread  with  a  gtave  and  fri 

nost  cherubic  hue  betittiog  a  teacher  of  men  a 

es   have  been  spiritual  thinker.      The  Thanalo]<- 

ivhat  poem  is  Bryant,  alone,    is.  after  the  poeii 

strain  of  min-  Wordsworth,  perhaps  the   Guest  s 

fancies — that  poem  since  the  time  of  ^iillon ;  an. 

Dies  irie,  dies  Psalms  of  Life,  by  Longfellow,  are 

rs  of  discrimi-  harmonies  from  a  eoul  deeply  mi. 

devotion  have  with  the  sad  Dotes  of  hnmaniiv. 

iparation  of  a.  cheered  and  invigorated  by  caoso;a 

be  confessed,  from  a  sujierior  source. 
most  religious         In  the  present  paper,  we  shall  i< 

isequently  the  our   attention  chiefly  to    revivin:: 

memory  oi  two  rare  poets,  now 

tions  have  led  forgotten  by  the  mass  of  even  cult. 

I,  and  have  oc-  reisers,  ani)  barely  known  to  hh- 

inace  we  had  aniimtary  and  poetical  students — U-: 

:hat  we  must  and  Crashaw.   Geo.  Herben,  the  F< 

survey  of  tbe  ers,  Donne  and  Vaughon.  have  bt- 

ige,  in  regard  admirably  commented  upon  by  thv 

!  religious  poet  delicate  critic  of  poetry,  especiai 

les,  IS  Words-  old  English  minor  verse,  in  this  con 

ly  is  tbe  char-  that   we  shall    not  attempt   a  a 

..  The  follow,  rivalry.    To  the  readers  of   ibe  ■ 

ite  a  class  by  numbers  of  the   New    York    Rei 

ereall^  substi-  Arclums    and    the  "  Democraiic." 

the  light  and  need  not  mention  a  name  so  weli-L^ 

Tonic  school,  and  highly  cherished,  as  the  author  i 

early  and  lale  severar  articles  on  the  poets  just 

Wordsworth,  lioned,  in  the  first  two  jDumsls, 
me  reverential         The  author  of  the  "  Emblems"  i? 

ir  poet&,  (most  a  neglected  Poet.     The  Eometime  i-i 

ir  themes,)  as  of  the  plebeian  judgments  is  now  i' 

ioutbey.  Miss  lo  moat  readers  only  by  name,  as  ": 

perior  to  these  the  victims  of  Pope's  satire.    Bii: 

IS  same  feeling  certain  others  of  those  about  whor; 

acred  matters,  wrote,  rather  ae  a  malignant,  foe  lii 

lew  and  small  a  keen  critic,  Quarles  has  strong  gr  > 

IS  poelsof  the  of  desert  to  prefer  as  a  claim  on  u 

le,  altered  and  tenlion.    Cihber  was  no  less  a  It. 

spirit  of  the  comic  writer  than  Quarles  a  def|< 

if  this  body  is  earnest  reliKious  Poet,  yet  both  ai. 

nated  some  of  balmed  in  the  Dunciad :- — a  monuirn 

lurch  of  Eng-  elaborate  malice,  and  in  their  a.^ 

We  lay  no-  least,  unjust  satire, 
ictrinal  views        The  best  aigument  for  the  vi^r: 

B  of  the  Oi-  any  man,  is  a  knowledge  of  bis  inU 

i>tances among  associates  and  assured  friends:  rii' 

t  we  admire,  thai  Ihe  slrongeat  proof  is,  the^oodn 

nest  efibrts  as  of  those  good  men  amongst  bis  ('•■■ 

efer, more  par-  Poraries  to  whom  he  was  personallr 

e  Poetry  Pro-  known,  and  whose  disinterested  aji[il 

hristian  Vear;  is  the  fruit  of  bis  urreproachablelrle 

[hedral.  Here,  fair  actions.    If  we  ulow  ibis,  ne  i 

iced  that  our  concede  the  noblest  qoalitics  of  the  i 
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tad  the  (^nioB  of  the  Poet,  to  one  who  other  worthy :  "  Mr.  Qaarles  was  averj 
coald  anite  the  saffrage  of  such  men  in  good  man.'*  One  of  the  nearest  frienda 
lu9  favor  as  Drayton  the  Poet,  Fuller  the  of  Quarles  was  a  Doctor  Aylmer,  Arch- 
Charcb  Historian,  Dr.  Hammond  the  elo-  deacon  of  London,  "  a  great  favorer  and 
quent  Di?ine,  and  Archbishop  Usher,  fast  friend  to  the  Muses,*'  who  died  of 
rCiwife,  also,  was  his  warm  eulogist,  the  plague  in  1625.  We  introduce  this 
and  »he  should  have  known  his  domestic  name  for  the  sake  of  the  anecdotes  con* 
character  best.  It  is  delightful  from  time  nected  with  it.  Being  asked  on  his  death- 
to  time  to  read  the  affectionate  memorials  bed  how  he  felt,  he  exclaimed,  *'  I  thank 
of  the  wives  and  daughters  of  men  of  God  heart-whole."  He  also  declared  in 
ftmjn.  We  have  lately  seen  pleasing  that  solemn  hour  that  his  own  eyes  **  had 
instances  of  this  kind,  in  the  wife  of  ever  been  his  overseers ;"  and  it  is  re- 
Shelley  and  the  daughter  of  Coleridge ;  corded  that  "  he  shut  his  own  eyes 
of  1  similar  nature  is  the  sisterly  regard  with  his  own  hands." 
for  the  fame  of  her  admirable  brother  in  A  man  and  poet  possessed  of  such 
the  case  of  Mary  Lamb.  friends  in  such  an  age,  can  hardly  deserve 

Francis  QuarfeS  was  descended  from  a  the  contempt  of  modern  witlings,  who 

respectable  family  of  some  wealth  and  affect  to  speak  of  the  trash  of  Quarles. 

local  reputation.    At  an  early  age,  he  There  is,  undoubtedly,  a  great  proportion 

eolered    the    University  of  Cambridge,  of  worthless  poetry  in  nis  works,  but 

where  he  is  said  to  have  surpassed  all  bis  there  is  also  a  genuine  vein.    Quarles 

mate?,  and  was  graduated  from  the  same  was  often  quaint,  sometimes  coarse — 

Cotieee  at  which  Milton  and  Henry  More,  never  weak  or  efleminate.    He  has  sub- 

the  Piatonist,  studied.  limity  with  his  harshness,  force  with  his 

This  fact  is  alluded  to  in  a  line  by  distortion,  energy  with  his  extravagance. 

George  Dyer»  the  friend  of  Charles  Lfimb,  The  Muse  of  Quarles  is  dedicated  wholly 

is  his  History  of  Cambridge.  On  leaving  to  the  service  of  religion.    He  wrote 

College.  Quarles  read  Law  for  the  same  none  but  devotional  poetry,  and  all  his 

RisoQ  that  Shelley  walked  the  Hospitals,  strains  are  inspired  oy  a  sincere,  affec- 

ntber  to  learn  bow  to  defend  the  rights  tionate  piety. 

M  the  greater  Poet,  to  ease  the  lives  of        His  Emblems  is  his  chief  work  ;  a 

hii  fellow  creatures,  than  from  any  mo-  species  of  illustrated  poetry  and  piety 

tire  of  profit  or  advantage.    Though  a  that  forms  a  rather  heterogeneous  mixture. 

Iwfr  of  quiet,  and  of  a  retired  way  of  Some  years  ago  we  had  a  copy  in  our 

tie,  yet  so  strong  was  his  loyalty  and  possession — the  only  one  we  ever  met 

tlaost  romantic  devotion  to  the  most  with.    From  our  recollection  of  that,  we 

celebrated   wonnan  of  her  day,  that  he  should  infer  it  to  be  a  work  in  which  it 

became  cup- bearer  to  the  Queen  of  Hun-  is  hard  to  tell  whether  piety  or  an  ab- 

prj.    We  next  hear  of  Quarles  as  Sec-  surdity  of  pictorial  conception  predomi- 

rettry  to  Archbishop  Usher,  who  valued  nate.   The  Hieroglyphics,  "  an  Egyptian 

hiia  very  hij^hly.     At  the  breaking  out  dish  dressed  after  an  English  fashion,* 

fl^  tile  rebellion  Quarles  leit  Ireland  for  forms  an  appropriate    companion-piece 

Loodoo,  where,  at  the  request  of   the  to  the  Emblems.    The  eccentricities  of 

^  of  Dorset,  be  was  created  "  City's  Quarles*  fancy  are  here  paralleled  by  the 

Chnmologer,**  an  office  supposed  to  re-  eccentricities  of  his  measure. 
>mble  that  of  Master  of  Ceremonies.        From  Cattermole's   Religious  Poetry 

Ovaries   held   this    situation    until   his  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  we  select 

ieub.  the  most  favorable  specimens  of  the  best 

We  have  selected  the  following  con-  manner  of  Quarles.    These  are  senfen- 

tenporary  notices  of  our  Poet    Fuller  tious  and  dogmatical,  full  of  thought  and 

«Ts  of  him,  that  if  Quaries  had  been  serious  feeling.    The  style  is  as  hard  as 

ttistnnpofary  with  Plato,  he  would  not  enamel  and  as  polished,  pointed  to  con- 

wly  hare  allowed  him  to  live,  but  also  ciseness,  and  weighty  with  the  dignity 

^^Tuced  hin2   to  an  office  in  his  com-  of  religious  truth. 
*navealtb.     The    same  quaint  author 

"pk*  of  Quarles  making  Mount  Zion  VANITY  OF  THP  WORT  n 

^^natsuB.  and  allows  him  the  just  VANITY  OF  THE  WORLD. 


o<  uttering  strains  of  a  very  differ-  y^^^  ^^rld  thou  liest,  thou  canst  not  lend 
*«  «Kietcr  from  those  the  Poets  gene-  jhe  least  delight ; 

^  em  birth  to  in  his  time.     Aubrey  Thy  favors  cannot  ^ain  a  friend, 
*H*»  a  a  sentence  to  a  notice  of  some  They  are  so  slight ; 
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Thy  morning  pleasures  make  an  end,  I  lore  the  air,  her  dainty  sweets  refresh 

To  please  at  night.  My  drooping  soul,  and  to  new  sweets 

Poor  are  the  wants  that  thou  suppliest,  unite  me ; 

And  yet  thou  Tauntest,  and  yet  thou  liest ;    Her  shrill-mouthed  quire  sustains  me  with 
With  heaTen,  fond  earth,  thou  boasts —  their  flesh, 

And  with  their  polyphonian  notes  de- 


false  world,  thou  liest. 

Thy  babbling  tongue  tells  golden  tales 

or  endless  treasure ; 
Thy  bounty  offers  easy  gales 

Of  lasting  pleasure ; 
Thou  ask'st  the  conscience  what  she  ails. 

And  swearest  to  ease  her. 
There*8  none  can  want  where  thou  suppll* 
est. 


light  me : 
But  what's  the  air,  or  all  the  sweets  that 

she 
Can  bless  my  soul  withal,  compared  to 

Thee? 

I  love  the  sea,  she  is  my  fellow-creature» 
My  careful  purveyor ;  she  provides  me 
store; 


There's  none  can  give  where  thou  deniest,    She  walls  me  round ;  sh«  makes  my  diet 


Alas  1  fond  world,  thou  boasts — ^false  world, 
thou  liest 

What  well-advised  ear  regards 

What  earth  can  say  ? 
Thy  words  are  gold,  but  thy  rewards 

Are  painted  clay ; 
Thy  cunning  can  but  pack  the  cards. 

Thou  canst  not  play. 
Thy  game  at  market  still  thou  aye'st; 
If  seen,  and  then  revyed  deniest : 
Thou  art  not  what  thou*  seem'st,   false 
world,  thou  liest. 

Thy  tinsel  bosom  seems  a  mint 

or  new-coined  treasure ; 
A  paradise  that  has  no  stint. 

No  change,  no  measure ; 
A  painted  cask,  but  nothing  in*t. 

Nor  wealth,  nor  pleasure. 
Vain  earth  !  that  falsely,  that  compliest 
With  man :  vain  man !  that  thou  reliest 


greater ; 
She  wafts  my  treasure  from  m  foreign 

shore : 
But,  Lord  of  Oceans,  when  compared  with 

thee. 
What  is  the  Ocean  or  her  wealth  to  me  ? 

To  heaven*s  high  city  I  direct  my  journey. 
Whose  spangled  suburbs  entertain  mine 

eye; 
Mine  eye  by  contemplation's  great  attorney 
Transcends  the  crystal  pavements  of  the 

sky: 
But  what  is  heaven,  great  God,  compared 

to  Thee  ? 
Without  Thy  presence  heaven's  no  heayeii 

to  me. 

Without  Thy  presence  earth  g^ves  no  re- 
flection. 
Without  Thy  presence  sea  mflbrds  no 
treasure. 


On  earth:  vain  man,  thou  dotest;  vain  Without  Thy  presence  air's  a  rank  infec- 

earto,  thou  liest.  ^Jq^ 

.^                 ,  „       ,     .      ,..    v  1-  Without  Thy  presence  heaven  itself  no 

What  mean,  dull  souls,  in  this  high  mea-  pleasure. 

sure.  If  not  possessed,  if  not  enjoyed  in  Thee» 

Tohaberdash  What's  earth,  or  sea,  or  air,  or  heaven  to 

In  earth's  base  wares,  whose  greatest  trea-  j^^  ^ 

sure 

The  heigTof"w^''iDch»ting  pU^re  Th«  highest  honor,  that  Ae  world  c.n  tx^ 

Is  but  a  flash  ^^^  subjects  far  too  low  for  my  deeire. 

Are  these  the  goods  that  thou  suppliest  The  br^jhtest  beams  of  glory  «"^  (at  meet) 

Us  mortals  wiS  ?    Are  these  the*^tighest  ?  B"'  ^^^^^^^''^^'^'ll'  f  I^h^A  IL^i^'iL 

Can  these  bring  cordial  peace  ?  fahie  world  Jhf  ^"^J^^  ^^"P^  ^^^^  earth  can  kinme  be 

thou  liMt                     .  ^"^  nightly  glow-worms  if  compared  to 

Thee. 


DELIGHT  IN  GOD  ONLY. 

I  love  (and  have  some  cause  to  love)  the 
earth ; 
She  is  my  Maker's  creature,  therefore 

She  is  my  mother,  for  she  gave  me  birth  ; 
She  is  my  **  mother  nurse  ;"  she  gives 

me  food : 
But  what's  a  creature.  Lord,  compared  with 

Thee, 
Or  what's  my  mother  or  my  nurse  to  me  ? 


Without  Thy  presence  wealth  is  begs  of 

cares. 
Wisdom  but  folly ;  joy,  disquiet,- 

ness; 
Friendship  is  treason,  and  delights 

snares. 
Pleasure  but  pain,  and  mirth  but  pleaeui^ 

madness. 
Without  Thee,  Lord,  things  be  not  what 

they  be. 
Nor  have  they  being,  when  compared  witk 

Thee. 
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a  hiTH^  all  things^  and  not  Thfee,  what  His  pencil  rather  *  dashed '  than  « drew,* 

We  I  ?  and  he  wanted  the  taste  and  patience  to 

^u^  hariBg  Thee,  what  have  my  labors  finish  his  pictures.    He  was  sublime  and 

-  «?-'«;«-  K«»  Tk«-.    ».u«*  r  -*u  vulgar,  at  1he  impulse  of  the  moment. 

mveT                '  Sometimes,  however,  images  of  great  del- 

And  having  Thee  alone  what  have  I  not?  J^*^)^,  '^^^  unconsciously  from  his  pen. 

•»  ^h  nor  sea,  nor  land,  nor  would  I  be  Quarles*  prose  is  excellent ;  his  Enchi- 

»6ssed  of  hearen,  heayen  unpossessed  ridion  is  worthy  of  Epictetus." 

of  Thee.  It  may  afford  matter  of  no  little  sur- 

prise   to  those  who  are  unacquainted 

with  the  revolutions  in  literary  taste,  (as 

)  SIR  JIJLIITS  CJESAR,  MASTER  astonishing,  in  a  different  way,  as  revo- 

OF  THE  ROLLS.  lutions  in  States  or  the  changes  of  man- 
ners,) to  learn  that  the  poet  Montgomery 

le  hi£b  perfection  wherewith   heaven  is  a  popular  author  with  the  readers  of 

does  please  religious   verse,   (now  a   large    body,) 

>  cfown  our  transitory  days,  are  these :  while.at  the  same  time,  Richard  Crashaw, 

x<i3  weU  possessed,  and  not  possessing  infinitely  the  superior  of  Montgomery,  is 

.  .t7f*r'.     ,         ,  .    ,        J  barely  known  by  name,  except  to  a  few 
tiithful  mend,  equal  in  love,  degree;  ««♦:«.,«-:««  «^«;i„     n-« -!,«,«.  «  ^u^i^^i, 
-l^fmitfoUaii^tconsciou^oficur^e;  antiquarian  cntics.    Crashaw, a  religious 
.-stless  hand,  a  chariuble  purse ;  ^^^9'  ^"^'°^*  moreover    with  lorce 
Milling  conscience,  a  contented  mind ;  ?"^  delicacy,  (a  rare  union.)  on  the  no- 
*ibcr  knowledge  with   true   wisdom  "^'^^l  theme  of  the  fc«cred  Muse,  is  un- 
joined ;  known  to  the  very  persons  who,  of  all 
-rtast  well  tempered,  diet  without  art,  others,  should  study  his  works  with  at- 
'it,  or  harm  ;  a  wisely  simple  heart;  tention,  and  might  be  supposed  to  read 
^ume9  ingenuous,  lawful,  manly,  spar-  them  with  rapture.     Montgomery  bears 
."»?*»                         ^              .to  Crashaw  about  the  relation  that  Pol- 
^.mt  not  contentious,  rash,  but  daring;  j^ck  maybe  said  to  sustain  to  Milton. 
yiy  healthful,  sound  and  fit  for  labor ;  y^^  our  own  part,  we  think  the  parallel 
"Uf  ^  ordered,  and  an  equal  neigh-  ^  ^^^^^  ^^-^  ^^     Yet  hardly  a  School- 

nideat'wife,  and  constant  to  the  roof;  g»^* '"  ^«^  teens  but  has  read  Montgom- 

r.  bot  vet  not  sad,  and  fair  enough ;  ^^Y*^  Grave ;  and  scarcely  a  scholar  of 

P  saso'nable, moderate  and  secure ;  even  considerable  culture  who  is  at  all 

ns  heroic,  constant,  blameless,  pure;  acquainted  with  the  rich  fancies  of  this 

le  as  long,  as  fair,  and  when  expired,  **  Delight  of  the  Muses." 

^'oiioos death, nnfeared as undesired.  The  neglect  into  which  the  works  of 

Crashaw  have  fallen,  wa  cannot  help 

^Vilmott,  the  biographer  of  Quarles,  considering  but  too  strong  a  proof  of  the 

uk*  of  passa^^es  in  his  earlier  poems,  vicious  taste  of  the  public,  especiall^r  in 

r^iag  •<  like  fragments  from  an  un-  matters  of  poetry.  The  occasional  quaint- 

'ected   copy   of    Pope's   Essay  on  ness  that  disfigures  his  productions,  in 

-^5  f  with  native  strength  and  rough-  common  with  those  of  Donne,  Herbert, 

'^  but  destitute  of  £e  polish  and  Quarles,  the  Fletchers  and  Cowley,  (all  of 

Ti-^av  of  Ac  later  poet.    C&  the  poem  whom  wrote  a  much  larger  proportion  of 

re,  last  Quoted,  we  would  say  even  fine  than  of  indifferent  poetry,)  furnishes 

'r  than  tnisw    We  think  it  equal  to  an  apparently  sufficient  objection  to  indo- 

•'  second-rate  passages  of  Pope,  and  lentstudentsof  the  religious  poetry  of  the 

'■"T'or  to  the  imitations  of  his  follow-  seventeenth  century.    But  the  excuse  is 

-  l>etter,  for  instance,  than  Hayley  a  superficial  one.  Crashaw's  best  poems 
•  d  lave  done.  are  quite  free  from  these  defects,  and  out 
b  kk  analysis  of  Quarles,  Mr.  Wil-  of  the  small  body  of  poetry  he  has  left, 
^'  has  meted  out  to  him  exact  justice,  the  following  poems  are  admirable  and 

♦•onclodes  his  aitic'ism  with  this  Ian-  complete  of  their  kind :  On  a  Prayer 

•  ^:  "There  was  nothing  effeminate  Book,  Music's  Duel,  Epitaph  on  Mr. 

^  aanners  or  disposition ;  he  was  Ashton,  Death's  Lecture  on  a  Young 

'3  Bikicracefal,  but  never  weak.  •  •  •  (Gentleman,  the  translations  from  Lessius, 

'wwiiiicity  was  the  ruin  of  his  ge-  from  the  Sospetto  d*  Herode  of  Marini, 

'^*M  ofibred  up  the  most  beautiful  and  of  the  Dies  Irae.    In  point  of  fact,  a 

^H^n«;«f  his  imagination,  without  re-  larger  proportion  of  really  admirable  po- 

-'W,t9  this  missuipen  idol.    ^    ^    •  etry  still  remains  of  Crashaw,  amidst  aU 
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bis  conceits  and  crudities,  than  can  be  assent  to   Mr.    Wilmotfs   enthoaiastie 
famished  out  of  any  popular  poet  in  criticism,  we  still  think  he  has,  in  a  de- 
England    of   the  present  day,  except  sire  to  %xalt  Crashaw,  spoken  with  too 
Wordsworth.   There  is  nothing  in  Leigh  much  disrespect  of  the  fine  old  strain  of 
Hunt  or  Barry  Cornwall,  equal  in  rich-  mingled  Dread  and  Piety.    Here  are  a 
ness  of  fancy  and  profusion  of  images  few  yersea  of  the  original ;  the  perpetual 
to  the  Music's  Duel  of  Crashaw.     Of  recurring,  similar   endings,   gtve  some 
this  fine  poet,  Hunt^  has  written  an  ad-  color  to  the  notion  that  the  monks  in- 
miring  and  acute  criticism.    The  **  Dies  Tented  rhyme. 
Ira  "  IS  a  flight  above  every  poet  in  Eng- 
land now  living,  always  excepting  the  J*®*  J"b»  dies  ills, 
reigning  monarch  of  Poesy,  whom  we  Cnicis  expandens  vexilU, 
asi^te  with  the  idea  of  Milton.    The           Solvct  scEculum  m  favilla ! 
Epitaph  on  Mr.  Ashton  is  nearer  Pope           Quantus  tremor  est  futurus, 
than  Mr.  Rogers  could  approach;  and           Quando  Judex  e«t venturos, 
the  Poem  on  a  Prayer  Book  is  much  su-           Cuncta  stricte  discinums! 
perior  to  anything  in  Keble's  Christian 
Year.                                                                  Tuba'mirum  spar^ns  sonum 

Of  these  different  poems  the  translations  Per  sepulchra  regionam 

are,  we  believe,  best  known  to  the  few  ^^^^  o™n«»  »nte  thronom. 

who  know  anything  of  Crashaw.    They  j^^„  ^    j^jj  ^^  ^^ 

are  allowed,  m  everv  mstance,  to  be  su-  c„^  resurget  creatura, 

perior  to  the  originals,  and  display  a  force  Judicsnti  responsurt ! 

of  conception  and  brilliancy  of  colorine- — 

a  copious  flow  of  illustration — a  peculiar  Liber  tcriptus  proferetur, 

delicacy  of  expression  that  constitute  the  In  quo  totum  continetur, 

individual  traits  of  the  poet  himself.  Unde  mundui  judicetur. 

The  translation  of  the  first  book  of  -,^  ^^^  ^^  .,     ^^^  ^^,     ,  .»,— 

the  Sospetto  d'  Herode,  by  Marini,  the  ^^^"1^  ?*"  ^«  mere  sound  of  these 

founder  if  that  school  of  false  taste  in  y^"^»  V"»K»  «P  »JJ  »^^«^  P"^''^^  **^ 

Italy,  whose  writers  abound  in  "con-  j^'^Prnr  h '^  '^''^  *?•  "^ih""  ??!?^ 

cetuV  is  a  masterly  performance.    Cra-  ^Jc  ^^.^t^l'^^'^J^^^ 

Shaw's  veraion  is  plkc^  by  Mr.  Wilmott,  ^L^^^''^''  '^^°'  "^^  ^'"''**  "^"^ 

Crashaw's  biographer  and  a  genial  critic,  ^"2*»  • 
above  the  power  of  Marini.    It  is  suf-  -_j_,  xtvilm-ki 

ficient  praise  to  Crashaw  that  Milton  '"'^  mymw, 

has  borrowed  from  his  poem.    The  so-  *'  Diet  Ins,  dies  ills,**  ate. 

liloquy  of  Satan,  in  Milton,  is  evidently  _         ,.,  ..       r  .u    t^^     r  i  j 

modeled  on  Crashaw.    The  character  of  '^"^  meditaUon  of  the  Day  of  Jodgmeat. 

Satan  is  painted  in  a  similar  way.    Cra-  Hear^  thou,  my  aoul,  what  serious  thina 

shaw  has  not,  to  be  sure,  the  wonderful  Both  the  Psalm  and  S^bil  sings, 

concise  power  of  the  Bard  of  Eden.    His  Of  a  sure  Judce  from  whose  sharp  raj 

stania  is  loove,  free,  and  flowing,  but  he  The  world  in  flames  shall  fly  away  ? 
has  sublime  thoughts  and  imaginations. 

His  invenUon  is  exceedingly  vivid,  and  ^  ^^"^  ^J  before  whose  face 

produces  even  a  feeling  of  awe.    Instead  Heaven  and  earth  shaU  find  noplace; 

li  mangling  this  fine  |oem  by  extracU.  CstXrkTo^t^a'TSL'll^t. 
we  refer  those  of  our  readera  who  love  ^  ^ 

rsally  fii\t  poetry,  to  the  poem  itself  in  o  that  trump !  whose  blast  shaU  run 

Cattsnnole*s  Sacred  Poetry  of  the  Seven-  An  even  round  with  the  circling  soo, 

teenth  Century.  And  urge  the  murmuring  graves  to  brin^ 

The  **  Dies  Ine**  is  a  vereion  of  the  Pale  mankind  forth  to  meet  his  King, 

solemn  monkish  canticle,  a  noble  vereion  „  ^  ^,  ^       .  ,,      ,  ,     , 

too.      Mr.   Wilmott  declares  that,  "to  Horrorof  Nature,  hell  and  death 

style  Crashaw's  Hymn  a  translation  at  all  S,^fi"4,^^P  ^1^^^^  .^     „ 

.  "^  »    al         f  •  *       u*  ^nall  cry,      we  come  I  we  come !    and  mil 

IS  an  untruth ;  unices  a  picture  wrought  ^he  cav«  of  night  answer  one  caU. 
into  life  by  force  of  coloring  and  expres- 
sion can  be  considered  a  cony  of  a  feeble  o  when  thy  last  frown  shall  proclaim 
and  inanimate  outline.**    With  a  hearty  The  flocks  of  goats  to  foldt  or  flame. 

^  Indicator,  xxxii. 
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MiUthyloit  thaep  fomd  shall  be, 
lit  **  camm  y  blewed^  then  call  me. 

When  the  dread  «*Ite'*  shall  dmde 
Thm  limbe  of  death  from  thj  left  aide, 
Lettbote  Ufe-tpeaking  lipa  command 
That  I  inherit  th  j  right  hand. 

Ok,  heir  a  rappliant  heart  all  cmibed 
AndcniiDbled  into  contrite  diiat ! 
Iff  hope,  my  fear !  my  Judge,  my  Friend ! 
Tike  charge  of  me  mndofmyend. 

The  anecdote  is  related  of  Roeoommon, 
that  on  hit  death-bed  he  repttted  the  last 
tvo  lines,  slightly  altered,  with  great  de- 
fotioA  aimoet  in  the  very  article  of 
teh.  This  elegant-minded  nobleman 
kd  borrowed  largely  from  Cnishaw  in 
111  own  poem  on  the  Day  of  Judgment. 

Mask's  Duel  is  the  old  story  of  the 
lifil  contest  between  the  musician  and 
the  nightingale,  the  latter  of  whom  is 
ererooaie  by  shame  and  vexation  at  her 
4efBit,  and  dies. 

The  narrative  is  highly  artificial,  and 
voffked  an  with  admirable  skill,  equaled 
to  the  £abled  musician  himself,  wrapped 
wf  is  iatricacy  of  metaphor,  and  gjurgling 
iHo  carious  eddies,  and  rushing  mto  in* 
^9htA  nazes  of  harmon^r. 

The  H3rmn  on  the  Nativity  is  without 
ike  iihng  sublimity  of  Milton,  but  full 
if  a  charming  *'  pastoral  sweetness,  sung 
iihy  the  shepherds." 

HYMN  ON  THE  NATIVITY. 

Qmbj  ligbt  embraced  the  place 
Vhwv  the  Dobla  inlont  lav ; 
Tht  Bibe  looked  op  aad  sliowed  his 
l^ipitasfdarkDMsit  was  day. 


Va  Rw  diee  in  thy  balmy  nest, 
^ight  dawn  of  an  eternal  day — 
^•Mr  thine  eyes  break  from  the  East, 
Aad  Chan  their  trembling  shades  away — 
Vt  mm  thee,  and  we  blessed  the  sight — 
^•ttw  thee  by  thine  own  sweet  li^t ! 


thy  tears  asleep,  and  dips 

•  in  thy  weeping  eye— 
^  ijpRads  the  red  leaves  of  thy  lips. 
That  la  their  bode  yet  blushing  lie. 

Tit  whca  joaxm  April's  husband  showers 
^Ueaithefruitful  Maia*8  bed, 
**^  hnag  the  first-born  of  her  flowers, 
^•km  tky  inc  and  crown  thy  head— 
Tt  thea,  dread  Lamb !  whose  love  must 

^  *>phtids  OBore  than  they  their  sheep. 


To  thee,  meek  Majeety !  soft  King 
Of  simple  graces  and  sweet  loves ; 
Each  of  us  his  lamb  will  tiring. 
Each  his  pair  of  silver  doves. 

Temperance,  or  the  Cheap  Physicia»9 
a  version  of  Lessius,  is  a  neat  ani 
rainted  copy  of  verees,  of  the  school  of 
Fope  and  Churchill,  in  moral  satire — a 
pithy  lecture  on  sobriety  and  temperance^ 

The  Epitaph  on  Mr.  Ashton  is  excel- 
lent Pope  professedly  copied  the  first 
part  of  it  in  bis  epitaph  on  Mr.  Fenton. 
PofM  could  not  have  improved  it,  for  it 
is  in  his  best  style,  terse,  iag^ioua, 
pointed. 

Warton  somewhere  renmiks  that  Pope' 
was  in  the  habit  of  extracting  pure  gmd 
**  from  the  dregs  of  Donne,  Quarles,  and 
Crashaw,**  as  if  their  poetry  were  mere 
dre^.  In  point  of  truth.  Pope's  gold  was 
their  silver  washed  over — their  genuine 
flights  were  above  anything  in  the  leader 
in  the  artificial  school  of  Poetry.  With 
ten  times  the  judgment  of  these  earlier 
bards,  he  had  not  Uie  half  of  their  original 
genius. 

Pop^s  criticism  on  Crashaw,  in  a  long 
letter  to  Henry  Cromwell,  is  ver^r  char* 
acteristic  of  his  French  taste,  his  iiliber- 
ality  and  bigotry,  and  the  prejudices  of 
his  age  in  matters  of  poetical  criticism, 
at  the  same  time  full  of  keen  remarks, 
and  in  the  main,  at  times,  tolerably  just 

The  Lines  on  a  Prayer  Book  was 
admired  by  Coleridge,  as  one  of  the 
noblest  poems  in  our  literature,  and  sack 
we  think  every  genuine  reader  of  tr«t 
poetry  will  confess  it  to  be. 

The  best  account  of  (he  life  of  Crm* 
dmw  is  to  be  found  in  Wilmott's  Lives  of 
the  Sacred  Poets.  The  chief  &cts  artr 
the  religious  conversion  of  Crashaw  from 
Protestantism  to  Popery,  perhaps  at 
much  a  matter  of  imagination  in  oim  ae 
anything  else,  though  Crashaw  was  a 
man  of  rare  and  unquestionable  piety,* 
and  his  friendship  with  the  chief  men  of 
the  age,  Selden  toe  greatest  scholar,  aaA 
Cow^  the  finest  poet  of  his  time. 

The  short  life  of  Crashaw  was  speBf 
in  poverty  and  distress.  His  loyalty  to 
his  king  brought  him  to  this  condition, 
but  his  pious  zeal  kept  him  pure. 

Hazlitt  has  spoken  ignorantly  of  the 
**  hectic  manner*'  of  Crashaw.  We  sua^ 
pect  he  knew  him  only  by  report   Lamb 


*^tht  temple  of  God,  under  bis  wiog,  be  led  his  life  in  St  MarY'a  Church,  near 
^]^'i  College,  under  Tertullian's  roof  of  Angels;  there  be  made  his  nest  more 


Tl^*toUege,  UDoer  i erraiuan's  roor of  Angeis;  mere  ne  maae  nis  nesi  more 
g*!.thn  David's  swallow,  near  the  house  of  God,  where,  like  a  primitive  saint  he 
^^  *«i  prayers  in  the  night  than  others  usually  offer  in  the  day,— Pr^«<e  to  the 
■^**i  TfeijPle,  184«. 
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ought  to  hsre  a  paper  on  him.    He  dc-  Long  did  the  Moae^a  bMibb«d  tbret  afaid*^ 

senred  it  at  leaet  as  well  as  Wither.  And  built  their  pyfimids  to  bunian  prids. 

Crasbaw  has  tenderness,  fancy,  oc-  ^^^®  Moses  thoa,  though  spells  and  cnarms 

casional  sublimity,  frequent  eloqaence,  __    J[ithtUnd, 

considerable  selection  in  phiasee,  and  a  ^"  J^***  ^^  "^^^^  ^'^^  ^  tbcirHoly 

"^w  J;:  irSHi^  his  fnend.  and  "^'^^  *^P^-*'  and  some  care  be. 

who  out  of  his  slender  salary  supported  on  ua  the  Poet.  miUtant  below— 

him  at  Pans,  and  introduced  him  to  the  Opposed  by  our  oUi|eiiemy,  adverae  chance. 

Queen  who  assisted  him  to  the  extent  of  Attached  by  envy  and  by  ignorance, 

W  power,  has  left  an  affecting  memorial  Thou,  from  low  earth,  in  nobler  flames  didat 

of  his  admiiation  of  Crasbaw,  in  a  gene-  rise, 

rous  strain,  which  came  from  the  heart  of  And  like  Elijah  mount  abeve  the  akies." 

a  fine  poet  and  a  true  man. 

«  Poet  and  Saint !  To  thee  alone  are  giren        ^e  »hall  probably  take  occasion  here- 

The  two  most  sacred  names  of  earth  and  ^^^^  to  continue  our  notices  of  other 

hearen ^^  poets,  still  less  known  than  either 

The  bard  and  rareat  union  that  can  be  Quatlcs  or  Crasbaw. 

Next  that  of  Godhead  and  humanity.  J. 


THE    IDEALIST. 

▲     SOCEATIC     DIALOOUJB. 

SocraUs,  conversing  with  Lchamachust  an  Atheniant  ui\f6Uit  tht  IdealMc,  or  TVvm* 

scendenUd*  Dodrine, 

Placi. — ^The  garden  of  Ischomachus,  near  Athens. 
Timi. — Evening. 

SooaATSS.  I  have  heard*  Ischomachus,  the  favor  of  a  god,  who  has  riven  me  • 

of  yonr  felicity,  in  this  rustic  way  of  good  wife,  a  diuiful  son,  and  tortile  lan^ 

life,  and  if  you  are  willing,  I  would  learn  .2Soc.  If  these  should  be  taken  awaj, 

from  yonr  own  month,  by  what  care  and  would  life  be  any  longer  desirable  ? 

by  wnat  arts  felicity  may  be  attained.  Ischom.  Why,  imagine  the  chance  oC 

IscHosiACUs.  My  happiness,  excellent  such  a  miserable  late  ? 

sir,  IB  not  from  any  art  or  care,  but  from  Soc.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  easily 

*  1.  TaAJfiCENDKNTALJSM. — ^A  faith  in  the  being  of  certain  principles  of  an  eternal 
nature,  regarded  by  the  Platonic  Christians  aa  attributea  of  God,  and  as  composing  th« 
image  of  God  in  man.  Tboae  who  hold  thia  faith,  believe  that  converaion  is  mpartial 
restoration  of  this  original  Image.  Consult  Cudworth,  Leighton,  and  other  Enrlith 
Platonists.  Thia  ia  the  proper  **  Transcendental  *'  doctrine ;  so  called  because  Uiess 
principles,  ^Justice,  Mercy,  4tc.,)  transcend  or  exceed  the  understanding,  and  are 
given,  by  Divine  favor,  aa  intuitiona  of  **  Reason**  only. 

The  transceodeatalism  of  Kant  (who  may  have  taken  the  idea  and  the  word  froas 
Cudworth)  differa  not  esaentially  from  that  of  the  English  divinea,  but  rejects  the  t>elief 
of  miracle*  and  tradition,  as  evidences  of  truth,  trusting  wholly  to  the  intuitions  them- 
selves. It  denies  in  toto  tho  authority  of  intellect,  and  truata  nothing  to  sense  or  im- 
agination, for  a  knowledp;e  of  sight. 

2.  *'  Transcendentalism" — ^A  confidence  in  the  sufficiency  of  the  affections,  tba 
passiona,  and  the  imagination,  to  lead  men  aright,  independently  of  duty,  instruction,  or 
other  ethical  aid.  This  kind  puts  the  life  or  **80ul  of  the  world,*'  instead  of  God.  It 
ia  sometimes  called  Pantheism,  or  Sensualism.  It  adopts  a  philanthropic,  and  usuaUy 
a  democratic  phrase.  For  examplea,  aee  the  modern  French  novelists,  and  the  curreoC 
superstitiona  of  the  age. 

3.  **  Tranacendentalism." — ^The  use  of  an  affected  phraseology,  borrowed  from  tba 
Greeks  and  Germane.  Metaphysical  bombast.  Pseudo  poetry,  in  which  a  metaphysical 
or  mystical  luiguage  is  usm,  instead  of  picturesque  exprsaaion.    Myaticism.    Tha 
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n:eJI  oorlilitf  in  an  infemt's  breath ;  but  with  these  impulses,  and  is  incapfeible  of 

:£ll  me,  dear  Ischomachns,  if  there  is  meditation.    But  in  man  there  is  a  pow^r 

m  other  felicitj  which  you  have   in  which  enables  him  not  only  to  enjoy,  but 

nre  if  these  should  be  lost  to  meditate  upon  the  variety  of  enjoy- 

kfiOM.  f  know  of   none  but  these :  ment ;  not  only  to  suffer,  but  to  observo 

Vit  my  land  is  jpod,  my  wife  virtuous,  whether  he  sufiers  justly  or  unjustly. 

L^  my  son  obedient     What  more  can  I  Ischom.  But  even  in  this,  O  Socrates» 

^\^h:ss?  there  is  nothing  constant:  to-day  I  med- 

Soc.  An  these  yon  have  by  the  favor  itate  on  my  happiness,  and  to-morrow 

i  «ome  god.  on  my  pains ;  to-day  I  am  just,  to-mor* 

kuoM.  By  no  cdher  means,  at  least  row  I  may  be  guilty  of  injustice.    This 

8.0C.  How  may  I  too  attain  his  &vor?  power  is,  therefore,  in  no  respect  im- 

h>  Hox.  By  prayer  and  offering.  movable  or  eternal ;  for  if  there  is  any- 

Soc.  Thousands  pray  for  these  things,  thing  eternal  in  man,  it  should  prevail 

r  i  for  other  modes  kA  felicity,  but  you  over  the  transient  in  him,  and  men  would 

.  ne  possess  them.    Why  is  the  deity  be  always  just ;  and  if  happiness  lies  in 

^j1,  or  what  is  that  amazing  virtue  a  good  conscience,  they  should  be  always 

voa  ?  happv.    But  now  I  see  them  fluctuating, 

LcBOM.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  answer.  My  impulsive,  and  full  of  altercation.    Thua 

nue  is  unknown  to  me,  if  I  have  it,  am  I  persuaded  of  the  utter  insufficiency 

hi  ibe  opinion  you  discover  that  I  alone  of  reason.    I  regard  men  as  only  a  bettar 

£  tappy  almost  subverts  my  happiness,  kind  of  animals,  capable  of  higher  de- 

>oc.  Am  I  then  able  with  a  breath  to  g;rees  of  happiness  and  misery.    If  tho 

iw  away  the  favor  of  heaven  ?  bliss  1  now  enjoy  is  to  be  taken  from  me 

Ischom.   It  is  easy:   vou  might  do  to-morrow,  there  is  no  refuge  but  in 

^re,  asd  on  a  sudden  take  my  lUe.  death.    And  why  not  die,  when  life  be- 

N)c.  This  happiness  of  yours,  like  an  comes  a  burden  ? 

croQ's  neat,  floats  upon  the  sea,  in  Soc.  Yon  astonish  me,  Ischomachus, 

fer  of  a  thousand  waves.  Is  there  no-  and  hearing  you,  I  am  oppressed  vridi 

te  but  the  rock  that  may  destroy  it?  gloom.    The  guardian  genius  forbids  me 

HoiL  Nothing,  as  I  think.     All  to  leave  you,  and  now  I  am  forced  to 

IS  move  and  change,  and  evils  are  begin  a  war  against  the  demon  who  over- 

I'^^nable :  death  sweeps  all  away.  comes  me  through  you. 

^x.  Is  life  like  the  melody  of  a  lyre,  Ibchom.  What  have  I  said  ? 

niiDgand  ceasing?  Z  S^x^*  ^i^  1^^  i^ot  say  that  the  goda 

'CHOM.  So  it  seems.  gave  you  happiness,  in  reward  of  prayer 

>■<.  Who  am  I,  thai,  that  am  able  to  and  sacrifice  ? 

M^er  my  own  transiency?     Is  the  Ischom.  I  did  so,  honestly. 

r^ctay  of  a  chord  a  harmony  to  itself,  Soc.  I  fear  they  will  sudldenly  resume 

TAJ  to  uoDt  superior  being  ?  their  gifts. 

i^cHOM.  To  a  superior.  Ischom.  How  say  vou  ? 

When  we  meditate  on  the  tran-  Soc.  Observe,  gdoa  sir,  I  am  neither  a 

T  of  life,  what  is  it  that  meditates?  seer,  nor  a  master  of  omens,  to  predict 

BfOL  1  am  unable  to  say.    Call  it  the  conclusion  of  your  bliss ;  yet  1  am 

^  if  you   will ;   names  avail  not  in  fear  for  you.    Who  are  these  gods,  or 

^  by  what  sign  do  we  know  them  ? 

^  c  let  as  look  doser  at  the  matter.  Ischom.  Say,  first,  by  what  signs  you 

^  :ipe  is  able  to  consider  various  methods  predict  my  sorrow ;  but  since  you  ask  it* 

ning.  and  of  all  other  modes  of  plea-  I  will  answer.    We  know  the  deities  by 

a^rting  the  body.  It  is  able,  also,  to  the  tradition  of  our  fathers,  who  saw 

-  i  and  inflict  pain.   Admit,  even,  that  them  face  to  face ;  and  by  the  favors  they 

re  ii  a  tod  in  the  ape,  it  is  occupied  confer  in  answer  to  our  prayers. 

."^^  pf  certain  emotions,  excited  by  pictures,  poetry,  or  music,  with  the  aid  of 
^  company,  for  a  taste  in  the  arts.  Any  absurd  or  incomprehensible  notion  that 
^adi  to  ao  oouMtal  refinement  or  spirituality. 

A  Hry  wigalar  speeiee  of  •*  Transcendentalism  *•  appears  in  the  modem  French  his* 

;i, vUch  pctionifies certain  concrete  notions,  "Democracy,*'  "Monarchy,"  the 
-u^'*  u  ^  ,ig|j„  „  ^^  poor,"  &c.,  Itc,  as  though  they  were  persons  or  spiritual 
"9«««ferating  deUberately  and  consciously  upon  each  other,  and  upon  individuals. 

^  dtnMiag  historic  events  to  the  agency  of  these  irresponsible  powers,  every  kind  of 

^saoead  iniqui^  is  skillfuUj  doSced  over  and  excused. 
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Soc.  And  hj  tbe  paiiis  tliej  inlfict  ?  he  10  impetfeet,  became  he  beholds  in- 

IfCHOM.  Yes,  in  panishment  of  wrong,  perfectioa.  Much  leas,  then,  is  the  reason 

80c.  Bat  is  all  pain  a  panishment  ?  of  man  to  be  held  imperfsct,  becaose  it 

IscHOM.  No ;  me  gods,  as  I  think,  beholds  and  permits  imperfections,  eyes 

pottish  only  an  intentional  wrong ;  bat  in  the  body  which  it  inspires.    Bat  yoa 

wink  the  unintentional  they  are  not  of-  say,  **  that  which  is  eternal  cannot  be 

fended.  bovn  f  "  that  which  is  bom  mast  die.** 

80c.  An  pain,  therefore,  is  not  pan-  The  body  of  a  man  is  bom;  it  therefora 

ishment    It  I  fall,  I  may  or  may  not  dies.    Oat  of  earth  it  roae,  and  to  earth 

aaftr,  as  it  chances;  bat  if  I  do  wrong,  it  mast  retam.    Bat  see,  O  friend,  the 

^e  gods,  who  see  all  things,  and  know  beantjr  of  this  image  of  a  birth.    The 

eren  the  secret  thoughts  of  the  mind,  are  body  is  inspired,  first,  by  sensuoas  de- 

sore  to  ponish  me.    Is  it  not  so  f  sires,  and  we  say  thej  are  bom  in  it :  we 

IscHOM.  It  is,  indeed.    The  dettiea  are  shoald  rather  say  it  is  bora  in  them,  for 

perfectly  fast  they  are  intelligent,  bat  the  body  is  ma- 

Soc.  We  belieye  that  they  are  jast !  terial ;  they  belong  to  the  system  of  the 

Bat  how  is  it  with  dogs  and  cattle;  do  world,  and  inspire  myriads  of  bodies,  as 

they  meditate  on  the  divine  jnstice,  as  we  the  quality  of  heariness  inspires  mvrkids 

do  now?  of  stones.  Then  follows  another  ««6trlA/* 

IsGHOM.   Impossible:  they  show  no  and  by  this  figure  we  imply  that  this 

sign  of  reason.  body  1ms  become  a  rehide  of  divine  rem- 

80c.  Reason,  it  appears,  is  a  hadtj  son,  or  of  the  spirit  of  Justice,  and  is 

ghren  to  men,  that  they  may  witness  di-  thus  bora  talo  that  roirit,  and  is  reunited 

Tine  justice  i  with  it,  as  with  its  mt  Cause. 

IscHOM.  Ay !  the  eternal  iastice !  As  fire  to  the  nitre,  so  is  the  spirit 

80c.  Eren  now,  Ischomachus,  the  eril  of  reason  to  the  body  of  man.    But  the 

genius  leaves  me,  and  it  is  necessary  for  spirit  that  is  in  me  dlffws  not  in  being 

you  to  confess  yourself  in  the  wrong,  from  that  which  is  in  all  men,  or  even  in 

Consider,  excellent  sir,  the  consequences  the  gods.    That  which  is  all-pervading 

of  your  words.    If  men  are  able  to  be-  is  everywhere  the  same.    Is  not  my  jus- 

hold  the  justice  of  the  gods,  and  know  tice  one  with  jronrs  ?    Or  is  there  a  jus- 

timt  that  is  justice  which  they  behold,  it  tice  of  Socrates,  which  is  not  of  Ischom- 

is  necessary  to  confess  that  they  are  en-  acbus? 

dowed  with  justice,  and  that  they  were        Ischom.  Bat  this  spirit  of  which  yoa 

always  so  endowed.    If  any  one  is  in-  speak  is  not  the  spirit  of  a  man,  but  of  a 

ci^Mible  of  knowing  right  and  wrong,  no  god. 

person  recards  him  as  a  man:  but  be-        Soc.  Of  a  god,  indeed;  for  in  the  body, 

cause  of  Uiis  incapacity  we  say  that  he  and  in  the  sensual  soul,  we  found  no- 

is  a  brute,  and  no  man ;  or,  tiiat  reason  thing  permanent 
is  not  yet  bom  in  him.    This,  then,  is  no        Ischom.  is  man,  therefore,  not  man 

fluctuating  principle,  like  anger,  or  de-  only,  but  a  mixture  of  spirit  and  matter, 

aire,  but  remains  from  the  instant  of  its  of  mortal  and  immortal  ? 
birth  in  the  soul,  nor  is  any  action  of  the        80c.  What  else  ? 
man  possible,  over  which  reason  does       Isobom.  Thus  far  I  have  sone  with 

aot  in  some  manner  preside.  you,  as  with  one  walking  in  his  sleep ; 

Ischom.  I  am  not  convinced  that  human  you  lead  me  by  a  forbidden  path  to  the 

reason  is  eteroal  and  divine.  That  which  verve  of  an  abyss, 
is  eteroal  cannot  be  bom ;  bat  even  now        Soc,  Let  us  retum  to  the  point  fixxa 

you  spoke  of  a  birth  of  reason!    What-  whence  we  came.    Bot  answer  me :  are 

ever  is  divine  is  perfect,  as  the  deities  you  still  of  this  (bst  opinion  that  there  m 

are  perfect ;  bat  the  imperfection  of  rea-  nothing  permanent,  but  that  all  things  fail 

aon  IS  evident  to  all.  and  are  annihilated  ? 

80c.  Shall  we  confess  that  all  things       Ischom.  All  Uungg  are  fluctuating 

^vere  produced  as  they  are — the  perfect  mortal ;  but  the  anircet  of  things  are 

and  the  imperfect — by  some  Being  who  manent 
is  One,  and  all-sufficient,  but  whom  it  is       Soc.  What  then  of  this  human 

ualawful  to  name  ?  is  that  a  **  thing,"  or  a  **  sooice  of  things;. 
Ischom.  We  mud  admit  this.  Ischom.  Not  a  things  indeed !  nor  y«e 

8oe.  We  are  not,  therefore,  to  eon-  asowoe.  Reason  is libugill, and  tkoacM^ 

dade  that  he  is  imperfect  or  tnmsient,  though  spiritual,  is  yet  tiansient    \I^«I 

beeaaae  he  creates  the  transient ;  nor  that  I  cease  to  thiak    of  leaaon. 
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to,  is   my  reuon  ?     Where,  when  Soo.  Is  it  customary  for  tfiose  who  go 

I  am  asleep    or   intoxicated  ?    Where,  with  gifts  to  the  temple  to  make  such  a 

vben  I  am  annihilated  ?  request  of  any  deity  ? 

Soc.  Is  reason  yours  or  mine,  that  we  Ischom.  No.    I  followed  the  custom 

ask  **  where  is  it  ?"  or  whether  it  comes  awhile,  and  prayed  for  wealth  and  pros- 

to  asi  or  departs  from  us  ?  or  do  we  perity,  as  others  do ;  but  these  prayers* 

blow  that  it  is  neither  of  this  man  nor  of  like  most  that  are  made,  came  all  to 

that,  but  nenrades  and  inspires  all  with  nought. 

ooe  and  Uie  same  power,  from  the  be-  Soc.  I  desire  greatly  to  know,  if  jron 
gianiof  eren  to  this  day.    Why»then,  do  are  willing,  by  what  chance  or  by  what 
JOQ  au,  **  Where  is  my  reason  when  I  reason,  you  learned  this  new  kind  of 
an  intoxicated,  or  asleep,  or  deceased  ?"  prayer. 
lacBOM .  I  am  still  dark.  Ischom.  It  happened  as  you  shall  hear. 
Soc  Do  ^oa  say,  then,  that  if  my  rea-  On  a  certain  occasion,  when  I  was  op- 
UNi  is  not  mine,  nor  proper  to  me,  I  then  pressed  with  evil  fortune  and  an  extreme 
am  nothing  ?  sadness,  I  met  an  old  man  at  the  entrance 
IfCHojL  So  it  seems  to  me.  of  the  temple,  whose  venerable  figure 
Soc.  A  perfect  agreement  appears  be-  struck  me  with  awe.    Observing  tlmt  I 
tvcen  your  thoughts  and  mine ;  for,  but  wore  a  wreath,  as  is  usual  with  those 
flow  you  were  grieved  with  the  imper-  who  sacrifice,  be  saluted  me  courteously 
ieetioii,  the  transiency  and  nothingness  and  inquired  whether  I  entered  there  for 
ol  each  particular  man ;  but  you  dwelt  my  own  sake  or  for  that  of  another;  for 
vith  fervor  upon  the  all-sumciency  of  I  perceive,  he  continued,  that  you  are  op- 
^ty.  There  is  none  good  by  God.   There  pressed  with  some  unusual  grief.    Re- 
tt DO  good  but  Him.    But  reason  is  pure  marking  in  him  a  certain  superiority,  as 
KOod,  and  the  greatest  good.    It  is  there-  of  a  father,  I  answered  willingly  that 
rare  of  God.    But  it  is  in  man ;  somewhat  my  own  misfortunes  brought  me  there* 
of  God,  therefore,  is  in  man.  and  that  though  I  meant  to  supplicate,  I 
lacBoif.  I  am  unwilling  to  believe  that  had  no  hope  of  favor.    For  the  goddess 
n  wretched  an  animal  as  man  became  had  received  my  offering  for  the  hundredth 
thi  temple  of  a  deity.  time,  but  had  given  me  nothing  in  return. 
Soc.  How  say  you  ?    Is  this  a  matter  I  perceive,  my  son,  replied  the  sage^ 
of  Opinion,  or  is  it  perfectly  established  ?  whom  I  now  saw  to  be  a  priest — that 
liciiOM.  A  wonderful  proof  you  offer,  you  are  not  perfectly  acquainted  with 
0  Socrates,  to  make  me  confess  that  there  your  own  necessities,  or  with  the  power 
ptgod  in  me.     I.  who  am  a  poor  and  of  the  goddess.    Riches  and  fortune  are 
jiofiot  citizen.     But  I  am  persuaded  of  in  the  hands  of  fate  alone.    Athene  pre- 
ne  treth  of  what  yon  assert.    My  intel-  sides  over  prudence ;  and  it  is  her  part  to 
Itct  iotUy  eonfeeses  that  it  is  the  slave  of  confer  pruaence  upon  those  who  ask  it. 
a  iiTiiie  reason.  Pray,  then,  for  this  virtue,  having  first 
Soc  Which  of  the  gods  is  in  you?  considered  its  meaning.   If  any  supplicant 
Bow  mj  you  ?  is  careful  to  know  the  nature  of^tne  gift 

Ikhom.  Which  of  the  ^ods  ?    I  am  he  asks,  he  will  always  obtain  it 

visble  to  discover  which  it  is  that  in-  Soc.  Can  you  tell  me  the  name  of  this 

^irea  me ;    bat  whoever   it  may  be,  venerable  person  ?    I  desire  greatly  to 

*Wthcr  Zeus  or  Hermes,  I  desire  he  see  and  converse  with  him. 

^  aerer  leave  ine.  Ischom.  I  saw  him  only  on  this  occa- 

^oc.    Is  it  the  same  who  gave  this  sion.    He  resembled  no  other  person  that 

WfiMsm  of  which  you  said  mat  a  god  I  had  ever  seen.    Thus,  then,  I  answer- 

^Bnened  it  ?  ed :  Is  it  so  difficult  a  matter  to  discover 

.  licaoiL  I  made  ofiering  and  snpplica-  the  nature  of  one*s  own  necessities  ?  Tell 

^  W)  Athene.  me,  replied  he,  if  you  were  about  to  pray 

^  The  power  who  is  divine  pru-  for  prudence,  for  what  would  you  pray  ? 

^"^^  who  presides  over  the  affiurs  of  You  mean,  said  I,  to  discover  whether  I 

^city,aad  over  enterprises.  have    a  right  notion  of   prudence,  or 

ooH.  The  same.  whether  I  am  able  to  attain  such  a  no- 

^j>c>  Why  to  her  ?   Why  had  she  your  tion.    I  do,  he  answered.    Say,  then» 

*fc)^pi?  while  we  are  walking  here  in  the  portico, 

^"W  I  wished  to  be  inspired  with  (for  I  perceive  you  are  not  yet  able  to 

Ccc*  for  the   management  of  my  sacrifice  successfully,)  what  is  this  pru- 

9ti  the  coDduct  of  my  a&irs.  dence  which  so  few  possess,  but  which 
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none  wOI  ask  for  because  they  imagine  fetters  for  those  who  are  possessed  with 

they  possess  it  ?    They»  answered  I,  are  it.    Is  there,  then,  a  power  in  man  which 

prudent  who  so  conduct  their  affiurs  as  to  restricts  the  exercise  of  this  quality  and 

secure  the  ereatest  good  to  themselves.  disciplines  the  animal  soul,  that  it  shall 

Priest.  You  describe  the  effects  of  a  not  utterly  absorb  and  waste  the  life  of 

certain  virtue ;  but  for  the  virtue  itself,  roan,  or  lead  him  to  a  blind  and  isolating 

let  us  come  a  little  nearer  to  a  knowledge  selfishness. 

of  it.  IscHOM.  What  is  this  power  ?  I  desire 

IscHOM.  I  confess,  reverend  sir,  it  is  to  know, 

impossible  for  me  to  tell  you  in  the  proper  Priest.  Athene,  the  divine  prudence, 

words,  what  I  imagine  to  be  the  nature  Iscrom.  Is  it  she,  then,  that  aids  us  ? 

of  this  virtue.    But  I  know  that  if  1  saw  Priest.  Yes,  it  is  she ;  but  when  you 

any  one  acting  prudently,  I  should  under-  pray,  supplicate  the   divine   prudence, 

stand  what  I  saw.  and  name  ner  not,  for  she  has  no  name ; 

Priest.  Say,  then,  what  are  the  actions  neither  is  she  a  goddess,  or  a  nymph,  but 

of  the  prudent  man  ?  of  no  sex  or  figure. 

IscHOM.  He  is  careful  of  his  health,  Ischom.  (Continues.)  Thus  he  instruct- 

assiduous  in  business,  and  avoids  danger,  ed  me.    I  made  my  petition  to  power  in 

Priest.  A  prudent  man  is  he,  therefore,  the  manner  he  advised,  and  from  that  pe- 

who,  without  the  least  regard  for  others,  riod  my  felicity  began, 

provides  cunningly  for  the  wants  and  Soc.  Did   the   power   confer  wealdi 

pleasures  of  his  own  body.  upon  you  ? 

IscHOM.  He  is,  as  I  think,  what  yon  Ischom.  I  have  no  more  than  at  that 

describe.  time ;  but  the  little  I  have  is  vastly  more 

Priest.  In  regard  of  prudence,  it  ap-  serviceable, 

pears  that  men  aiffer  in  no  respect  from  Soc.  Did  it  never  occur  to  you  that  this 

such  animals  as  the  rat  and  the  fox ;  for  venerable  person  might  be  Athene  her- 

they  are  wonderfully  provident,  and  ex-  self,  in  the  guise  of  a  priest .' 

eel  in  cunning  and  caution.    But  will  Ischom.  I  confess  it  seemed  so. 

the  goddess  listen  to  a  prayer  such  as  Soc.  I  am  persuaded  that  it  was  a  god 

this :  "  Oive  met  O  DaumUr  of  Wisdom^  who  instructed  you,  speaking  out  of  the 

tke  cunning  of  the  fox,  tne  avarice  of  the  body  of  a  man. 

rat,  and  the  caution  of  the  serpent,  for  thou  Ischom.  I  believe  it ;  but  why  should 

presidest  over  these  ;  and  I  know  that  thou  I  be  so  favored  ?    What  had  I  done  to 

art  able  to  confer  them  upon  whom  thou  deserve  it  ? 

pleasest.**  Soc.  We  forget  easily  what  we  learn 

Ischom.  Who  would  dare  to  ofier  so  late.    But  now,  Ischomachus,  you  agreed 

blasphemous  a  prayer .'  with   me    in    thinking  that  men  differ 

Priest.  Say,  then,  is  prudence  a  mor-  from  the  inferior  animfis  by  the  favor  of 

tal  or  an  immortal  quality  ?  the  divine  powers,  who  enter  into  and  in- 

IscHOM.  I  begin  to  surmise  that  it  is  a  spire  them  with  reason.    Why,  then» 

virtue  of  the  immortal  kind.  snould  not  this  venerable  instructor  hare 

Priest.  And   therefore   proper  to  a  been  a  mortal,  speaking  by  the  favor  of 

deity  ?  an  immortal  power ;  a  goddess,  AtheDe, 

IscHOM.  Yes ;  but  I  am  unable  to  form  a  god,  Zeus,  or  whom  you  will  ? 

a  true  conception  of  it.  Ischom.  What  you  say  appears  rea- 

Priest.  What  can  you  say  of  Athene  sonable.    I  cannot  object  to  it    But  now 

herself?  relate  to  me  the  fable  of  Prometheus,  not 

Ischom.  That  she  is  the  daughter  of  the  one  of  Eschylns,  but  that  Thracian 

wisdom,  and  presides  over  a^rs  that  re-  tradition.    It  seems  in  some  manner  to 

quire  prudence.  bear  upon  our  present  inquiry. 

Priest.  Is  that  all  ?    Consider  a  mo-  Soc.  It  does  so,  and  banpily.     Coroe» 

ment    This  virtue,  it  appears,  is  in  the  then,  let  us  recline  under  tnis  olive,  and 

gift  of  a  deity ;  and  we  know  that  it  is  I  will  relate  it. 

not  conferred  upon  brutes ;  but  that  they,  At  the  close  of  the  golden  age,  two  be^ 

on  the  contrary,  exercise  a  selfish  heed  ings  were  produced— rromethens,  whoae 

in  which  there  is  no  virtue.    But  we,  too,  parentage  is  unknown,  and  Zens,  the  son 

exercise  this  heed ;  and,  when  it  appears  of  Saturn  and  Rhea.     Saturn  ruled  over 

nakedly  as  in  a  brute,  we  instantly  con-  the  world,  but  Zeus  deprived  him  of  his 

demn  and  execrate  it,  and  even  visit  it  kingdom.    Prometheus  wandered  solita.* 

with  punishment  and  provide  laws  and  rily,  planning  vengeance  in  secret 
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tke  uarper.  After  a  time  he  created  a  and  in  some  measure  counteract  the 
neond  race  of  mortals,  in  place  of  those  power  of  Prometheus ;  with  whom,  in 
wto  w»e  destroyed  hy  ^eus  when  he  this  manner,  they  maintain  perpetual 
Mzed  the  empire  of  the  world.  These  war.  By  their  means  men  are  become 
Dew  beings,  though  animated  and  intelU-  miserable,  and  contemn  their  own  bodies, 
^t,  were  altogether  childish  and  irra-  the  handiwork  of  Prometheus.  Inspired 
tMMud,  without  foresight  and  without  by  Bacchus,  Juno  and  Mars,  they  rage 
eonstancy,  but  full  of  loTe  and  obedience,  against  and  destroy  each  other,  using 
EetB^  unable  to  confer  reason  upon  them  foresight  and  reason.  Those  who  are 
hj  his  own  power,  the  maker  bethought  inspii^  by  Apollo,  or  by  Mercury,  or 
himself  of  a  stratagem.  He  invited  the  by  Venus  Urania,  are  enslaved  and 
nine  principal  gods  to  a  banquet,  and  oppressed  by  these  powers;  while  the 
after  showing  them  many  wonderful  and  favorites  of  Zeus  and  Pluto  suffer  all  the 
conoos  devices  of  his  own  invention,  he  pains  and  weifl;ht  of  their  terrible  mas- 
brought  them  to  a  cave  in  the  summit  of  ters.  Of  all  the  deities,  one  only,  the 
Caoosus,  where  they  beard  a  mysterious  wise  Athene,  uses  man  kindly,  out  of  an 
mtme  issuing  from  the  mountain.  The  ancient  affection  which  she  bore  their 
aiae  deities,  ov#powered  by  the  charm,  maker. 

tatered  the  caift,  and  were  instantly  im-  Ischom.  I  thank  you,  Socrates,  for  the 

prisoned  bv  Prometheus,  who  rolled  a  fable.    But  now,  if  you  are  at  leisure, 

lock  over  the  entrance,  and  held  it  there  let  us  return  to  the  topic  we  began  with* 

by  the  power  of  his  will.     When  the  the  instability  and  insufficiency  of  human 

deities  found  their  united  strength  insuf-  reason — of  which  your  last  relation  is  a 

ieieat  to  remove  the  rock  while  Pro-  kind  of  proof;  for  by  this  story  it  appears 

Mcthens  wiUed  it  should  remain,  they  that  the  gods  are  not  of  themselves  the 

began  to  parley  with  him,  and  offered  cause  of  happiness  to  men,  though  they 

one  half  the  umverse  for  ransom.    Find-  inspire  them.    Is    it    not    evident  that 

iiighira  inflexible,  they  made  other  larger  Athene  herself,  though  she  be  well-dis* 

promisea,  TOwing  that  he  should  be  the  posed  toward  us,  is  unable  to  insure  us 

■OTereign  of  the  world,  and  that  they,  any  good  beyond  that  of  her  own  nature 

the  nine  principal  gods,  should  submit  and  dominion  ?    As  for  Zeus,  Apollo,  and 

tiienMelves  in  all  particulars  to  his  will,  the  others,  they  continually  inflict  misery 

if  be  would  suffer  them  to  remove  the  on  those  who  serve  them.    The  gods  are 

mck.    When  the  maker  of  men  had  suf-  hard  masters,  and  the  worse  that  men 

ideatty  humbled  and  subduct  the  gods,  are  their  sole  dominion, 

holding  them  imprisoned  for  a  thousand  Soc.  Let  us  beware  how  we  incur  their 

fears,  be  ofered  them  liberty  on  this  displeasure,  or  refuse  to  obey  them.    The 

eoodition :  that  the^  should  confer  reason  natural  man  is  unable  to  sustain  his  being, 

•poa  men  by  entering  into  them  at  birth ;  If  the  deities  oppress,  they  also  preserve 

aad,  resigniiig  in  his  favor  the  empire  of  and  elevate  the  race  of  men.    But  who 

the  earth,  tlM  sea  and  the  air,  should  are  we  that  say  this?    is  it  necessary 

have  ao  other  power  than  such  as  might  always  to  interpose  an  allegory  between 

be  exerted  through  the  energy  of  man  deity  and  intellect  ? 

himsell    Then  lul  the  nine  gods  took  Ischom.  Speak,  then,  without  mystery, 

aa  oath  that  they  would  observe  the  con-  I  desire  to  know  esoterically  what  is  true. 

^6oM  of  their  ransom  from  the  instant  Soc.  Hear,  then,  the  ancient  doctrine; 

of  thdr  liberation ;  but  when  the  maker  and  if  it  seeroa  absurd,  blame  the  weak- 

ef  sen  permitted  them  to  roll  away  the  ness  of  my  language,  which  is  unable  to 

mck,  they  seized  him  and  bound  him  express  it  aright.    I  received    it  from 

wim  chains  of  adamant  upon  the  side  of  Diotime — she  who  teaches  the  doctrine 

Caaeaaraii.    Notwithstanding  bis  durance,  of  Love;  but  it  came  to  her  through 

he  becaae  the  sovereign  ofthe  elements.  Manes  the  Egyptian,  who  learned  it  in 

sad  from  bis  snowy  throne  distributes  the  temple  of  Ammon. 

finada,  commands  the  winds,  and  shakes  The  universe  is  inspired  by  three  Prin- 

«B&  aad  ocean  in  the  recurring  agony  ciples,  who  govern  and  compose  all  that 

«<  hM  nge.  is,  and  all  that  exists.    The  first  of  these 

IV  deities  observed  with  equal  care  is  Phtha,  the  Primeval  Substance,  and 

thtoiher  condition  of  their  liberty— that  the  Bein^  of  being,  out  of  whom  all 

^  ibsuhi  enter  and  possess  the  human  things  anse,  and  into  whom  they  return. 

■*aii    By  means  of  mortal  energies  They  proceed  from  him  because  he  wills 

%iak  ov^  and  sabdne  the  elements,  that  they  should  become.    They  retura 
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to  him  because  he  desires  their  Yetom.  of  Lairtes  make  me  ashamed  of  des- 

And  thus  begins  the  possibility  of  being  pair. 

and  existing.  Soc.  See,  then,  the  value  of  a  dream. 

The  second  is  Ammon ;  and  he  like  Ischom.  But  in  this  of  Diotime's  there 

the  first  is  eternal.    Through  him  all  is  no  substance.    I  find  no  use  for  it   It 

things  hare  form.    He  is  the  infinite  teaches  no  virtue,  and  helps  me  in  no 

Space  and  the  eternal  Order.    Thus  be-  other  respect, 

gins  the  {tossibility  of  forms.  Soc.  Have  we  not  already  learned  thus 

The  third  is  Eros,  who  is  also  Myri-  much  from  it — that  all  science  is  visionanr 

onymus.    Through  him  the  substance  and  fictitious,  an  invention  of  the  intei- 

and  thefonuythe  time  and  the  order  of  lect,striving  to  express  the  inexpressible  P 

times,  become  one.    He  also  is  eternal.  But  that  is  not  all.    Athene,  tne  divine 

Because,  of  these  Principles,  none  can  Prudence,  has  aided  the  mortal  Ischoma- 
he  without  the  other,  they  are  co-etemal.  chus  in  procuring  for  him  a  certain  hap- 
In  the  beginning  there  was  no  beginning ;  piness.  Socrates,  the  dreamer,  has  made 
time  and  space  were  not.  it  evident  to  him  that  he  is  himself  a 

The  first  Substance,  through  Ammon  temple  of  Athene,  consecialed  to  her  ser* 

and  Eros,  created  the  universe,  origins-  vice.    Ischomachus  did  not  adopt  this 

ting  nature  in  his  mind.    Nothing  can  opinion  because  Socrate*  desired  him  to 

come  of  nothing :  he,  therefore,  produced  do  so,  but  because  it  seemed  necessary ; 

all  beings  out  of  his  proper  essence,  and  now  he  has  gained  no  advantage 

While  he  alone  creates,  all  is  subject  to  over  himself,  but  desires  to  return  into 

Fate  and  Necessity ;  for  these  are  the  his  former  ignorance, 

aanaes  of  the  forms  of  his  power.    He  is  Ischom.  It  was  the  vision  of  Diotime 

also  the  original  of  equity,  and  of  all  which  seemed  to  me  of  no  utility,  and 

compensation.  not  the  conduct  of  Socrates. 

When  the  world  was  ready,  Eros  be-  Soc.  Come,  now,  let  us  consider  it 

gan,  and  produced  life  with  intellect ;  and  carefully ;  and  if  we  find  oo  utility  in 

the  universe  became  full  of  living  beii^,  Diotime's  vision,  I  will  learn  do  more  of 

such  as  are  able  to  continue  their  species,  them. 

When  Ammon  began,  reason  was  pro-  Ischom.  I  am  of  this  opinion — that  they 

duced ;  for  reason  is  the  harmony  of  Eros  are  perfectly  useless,  and  therefore  an* 

and  Phtha.    In  Ammon  ive  are  created,  worthy  of  our  attention, 

and  by  him  we  discern  and  know  the  Soc.  But  it  is  coiK^eded  that  a  know- 

eternaJ.  ledge  of  the  j^s  and  of  omr  ancestors  is 

Thus  was  the  world,  and  all  that  it  not  without  its  use? 

contains,  created  by  the  first  Principles,  Ischom.  It  is  not  only  conceded,  but 

in  harmony  and  unitv,  from  their  own  seems  to  me  established. 

Beinfl".    But  the  One  fieing  of  all  is  dark,  Soc.  Upon  what  groullds  ? 

and  nas  no  name,  though  we  may  call  Ischom.  That  they  are  examples  or 

him  Phtha,  or  pure  Being.  images  of  excellence,  which  we  meditate 

Ischom.  Is  it  a  dream  you  relate  ?  and  imitate. 

Soc.  Yes,  nothing  better.    It  is  even  Soc  How  is  it  possible  for  either  yoa 

worse :  it  is  the  shiMow  of  dreams.  or  me  to  imitate  Ulysses  ? 

Ischom.  What  would  it  profit  me  to  Ischom.  His  equity  and  fortitade,  at 

know  all  that  can  be  known  of  this  kind  ?  least,  are  imitable,  if  the  gods  will  aid  aa. 

Soc.  As  little,  without  virtue,  as  to  Soc.  But  for  the  deities  of  Homer,  or 

possess  riches  without  Athene.    It  would  those  of  Orpheus  and  Hesiod,  what  avaik 

De,  I  think,  an  incumbrance.  it  to  know  them  ?    They  are  no  exem- 

IscHCMi.  Why  then  do  you,  Socrates,  plars,  as  I  think, 

employ  so  much  of  your  life  about  it  ?  Ischom.  But  if  our  arguments  are  of 

Soc.    Why  does   Ischomachus   read  any  worth,  ideas  of  the  gods  are  ideaa 

Homer .'  of  the  very  essence  of  those  virtaea  and 

Ischom.   It  is  a  banquet  of  imagina-  powers  of  whose  active  force  the  heroea 

tion.  and  demi.gods  are  true  exemplafa.    I 

Soc.  Are  we  the  worse  for  Homer  ?  concede,  then, O  Socrates,  the  importance 

Ischom.  The  better,  rather.    He  fills  of  a  just  knowledge  of  the  deities,  when 

the  mind  with  images  of  magnanimity.  1  am  made  to  conless  that  the  naaM  of  a 

Meditating  these,  we  contemn  our  own  divine  power  is  no  other  than  the  name 

littleness,  and  learn  to  emulate  their  spirit  of  the  essence  of  a  virtue.    What,  for 

The  constancy  and  fortitude  of  the  son  example,  can  be  more  favorable  to  the 
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practice  of  pmdenee  than  the  just  idea  of  Ischom.  All  this  I  may  concede,  with- 

pradeoee,  as  a  principle  presiding  oyer  out  anything  gained  for  Diotime. 

the  9t\hsh  energies  oi  the  animal?    Or  See.    Somewhat  hastily    you   thrust 

what  can  be  more  foyorable  to  knowledge  aside  the  dreamy  Diotime:  for  we  are 

than  the  right  idea  of  what  is  spiritually  now  agreed  that  the  aim  of  a  rational 

idmimble  and  powerful  ?  or  what  to  true  life  is  to  procure  the  joy  of  magnanimity 

coarare  than  the  idea  of  magnanimity?  or  of  justice,  or  both;  but  if  there  be  any 

And  these  are  all  deities,  if  our  conclu-  other  joy  worthy  of  reason,  Diotime  has 

!K>Qs  may  be  respected.    But  for  the  it;  for  her  soul  is  continually  absorbed 

mi^  Tisions  of  Diotime,  I  regard  them  in  meditation.    In  all  things  the  presence 

mth  no  respect  of  a  deity  is  visible  to  her.     She  beholds 

Soc.  I  am  in  some  anxiety,  Ischoma-  the  Eternal  £qui^  presiding  over  mat- 

diQs,  not  to  have  the  name  with  you  ter.    Eros  reveals  nimseif  to  her  in  the 

either  of  a  sophist  or  a  disputative  idler ;  harmony  of  life.    His  idea  fills  her  intel- 

itQt  if  1  cannot  convince  you,  out  of  our  lect  with  a  pure  splendor.    Living  thus 

own  concessions,  that  I  have  justly  at-  in  perpetual  communion  with  the  be^ 

tnbated  a  certain  importance  and  excel-  and  the  true,  she  regards  all  things  with 

.ence  to  these  speculations  on  the  pri-  a  benignant  gravity.    Of  glory  she  takes 

sal  causes  of  things  and  the  original  of  no  thought,  and  having  no  possessions,  is 

eeity,  I  shall  be  left  under  that  disgrace,  ignorant  of  the  mine  and  thine.    Diotime 

Answer  me,  then,  lest  1  be  ashamed :  is  gives  away  all  she  possesses,  trusting  in 

aiiv  action  to  be  respected  if  it  leads  tne  goodness  of  men;  and  by  the  favor  with 

tiiher  to  no  consequence,  or  to  any  pain  which  the  people  regard  her  who  think  her 

or  Qfihappiness  ?  a  prophetess,  she  is  never  in  want,  and  the 

IscHOM.  None.  house  is  esteemed  fortunate  where  she 

Soc  Every  good  action  is  therefore  enters.    Diotime,  therefore,  forhersim- 

?ood  because  it  leads  to  some  happiness,  pie  self,  has  no  need  for  our  doctrine  of 

Of  to  some  pleasure ;  but  if  it  leads  to  utilities,  nor  of  Homer's  exemplars :  and 

f^in,  it  is  not  good.  if  she  communicates  the  secret  of  her 

bc»}M.  It  seems  to  me  that  all  good  knowledge,  (for  she  is  versed  in  all 

^ds  in  pleasure,  and  ail  evil  in  pain.  sciences  and  arts,)  in  a  manner  some- 

Soc.  An  animal  seeks  a  pleasure  for  what  abstract  and  difficult,  we  may  well 

t^  instant  only,  and  for  itself.    May  we  spare  our  contempt ;  seeing  that  m  the 

^^T,  then,  that  the  goodness  of  a  man  is  very  thing  for  which  all  strive,  self-con- 

a  this,  that  he  procures  happiness  for  tentment  and  a  rational  joy,  she  has  the 

'Ahas,  though  at  the  cost  of  pam  to  him-  victory. 

^li  ?  or  shall  we  say,  that  the  joy  of  be-  Ischom.  But  what  is  her  wisdom  to  us  ? 

in?  the  cause  of  happiness  to  others  is  Soc.  Or  our  prudence  to  her. 

«o  ?ast,  a  lover  of  men  will  sooner  cease  Ischom.  It  is  m  vain,0  Socrates,  to  con- 

'^^  exist  than  suffer  a  momentary  interrup-  tend  with  you  in  this  matter ;  but  to  me 

tion  of  the  joy  of  magnanimity  ?  this  woman  is  odious. 

bcHOM.  Either ;  but  I  prefer  the  last.  Soc.  It   seems  unnecessary  to  have 

Soc.  Th^e  are  other  kinds,  therefore,  argued  circuitously  in  her  defence. 

^  degrees  of  happiness  to  be  enjoyed  Ischom.  How  so  ? 

'i^^dn  those  of  the  body ;  and  even  be-  Soc.  Is  there  not  a  lawful  and  natural 

M l«s  those  of  justice  and  prudence.   For  pleasure  of  afiecUon  ? 

'^  bve  of  glory,  as  for  that  of  justice,  a  Ischom.  Yes,  and  so  necessary,  life 

^^*n  will  £y  down  his  life ;  but  who  would  not  be  tolerable  without  it 

ever  died  for  the  love  of  prudence,  or  for  Soc.  But  there  is  another  pleasure  of 

*  pleasBre  of  the  body,  or  for  posses-  conflict,  and  another  of  use  and  posses- 

^^'Q* '    But  if  the  price  given  be  so  sion ;  ajid  another  of  fiction  and  imagi- 

'lach  greater,  the  thing  purchased  is  of  nation,  and  another  of  science ;  and  why 

^  ■ttdi  more  worth.  The  magnanimity  then,  if  these  are  natural,  is  it  not  lawful 

m  1  mosBent  pays  well  for  the  suflerin^  to  enjoy  them  all  and  severally  ? 

"4  aa  age.    But  you  have  conceded  this  If  I,  then,  or  Diotime  take  a  pleasure 

'^•yifig  of  the  heroes  of  Homer,  that  in  geometrical  or  metaphysical  sciences, 

r2[  ^^  w  exemplars  of  virtue.    A  or  in  the  dreams  of  Theosonhjr,  shaU  any 

ooa  sQoe  who,  for  the  sake  of  the  love  one  be  angry  because  of  the  inutility  of 

»«  t^aoation  of  men,  will  resign  his  these  pursuits  ?    Wherein,  pray,  is  the 

^^  utility  of  Loye  ?    Love  is  rather  a  master 
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of  all  ntiltty,  and  if  any  man  is  base  you    image  an3rthing  that  is  neither 

enough  to  prefer  weahh  before  affection,  spiritnal,  Tital,  or  material  ? 

he  is  called  a  dog  and  no  man.  Ischom .  I  cannot    All  existences  are 

IscHOM.  I  have  been  assured,  Socrates,  embraced  under  these, 

that  you  make  utility  an  unirersal  test  Soc.  Of  the  material,  there  is  ether, 

Soc.  Why  not  ?     But   first   answer  which  is  the  body  of  fire  and  light ;  air 

me  ?    Would  it  be  of  use  to  me  at  this  which  is  the  medium  of  life ;  liouid, 

moment,  if  as  much  wheat  were  in  my  which  is  matter  fluent;  and  eartii  which 

possession  as  may  be  got  from  the  har-  is  solid.    But  of  these,  the  three  last  are 

rest  of  all  Attica  ?  mutually  conyertible ;  air  may  become 

Ischom.   O  yes!   Though  you  could  liquid ;  liquids  change  to  solids ;  and  the 

not  eat  it  yourself  you  comd  exchange  it  reverse,    but  fire  and  light,  the  two  forms 

for  a  multitude  of  things.  of  ether,  pass  into  all  Dodies,  and  are  a 

Soc.  But  I  have  no  need  for  this  multi-  part  of  all,  nor  have  they  an  independ- 

tnde  of  things ;  and  all  that  exceeds  ne-  ent  existence.    But  if  all  things  are  thus 

cessity,  is  not  for  utility,  but  for  luxury,  mixable,  and  mutually  conyertible,  they 

To  possess  the  grain  of  Attica  would  are  essentially  one,  and  must  have  but 

consequently  be  of  no  use  to  me.  one  name.    What  shall  that  name  be  ? 

Ischom.  But  it  would  be  of  use  to  Ischom.  Let  it  be  Substance. 

others,  for  you  might  distribute  it  among  Soc.  There  is,  then,  but  one  Substance, 

the  poor,  or  sell  it  at  moderate  prices,  or  by  whose  variety  aU  existence  is  pro- 

store  it  against  a  famine  or  invasion.  duced.    But  what  is  this  of  which  we 

Soc.  We  have  discovered,  therefore,  are  speaking  ? 

another  kind  of  utility  in  possessions,  in  Ischom.  Substance,  the  first  Matter, 

the  opportunity  they  give  us  of  exercising  Soc.  I  am  not  answered, 

iustice  and  beneficence.    And  this  is  the  Ischom.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  it 

kind  which  I  have  taken  to  be  a  rule  or  is,  if  all  things  are  made  from  it 

test    My  property  is  valuable  to  me  Soc.  Where  is  it  ? 

according  to  the  use  I  make  of  it,  for  the  Ischom.  Everywhere,  in  Space, 

sake  of  equity,  generosity,  and  benefi-  Soc.  Perhaps  not.     Is  it  an  idea,  a 

cence.    My  courage  is  serviceable  to  me,  dream  of  I  know  not  what,  with  which 

as  I  exercise  it  in  defence  of  what  is  we  are  engaged  ?  or  is  it  that  veritable 

justly  mine,  and  for  the  sake  of  those  Substance  wmch  is  everywhere  ? 

who  are  dependent  on  me.    My  love  is  Ischom,  I  percieve,  Socrates,  that  it  is 

of  use  to  me,  as  it  teaches  me  to  ascend  an  Idea ;  or,  if  yon  will,  a  dream  which 

from  the  love  of  one  to  the  love  of  all.  just  now  occupies  us. 

My  intellect  does  me  a  service,  when  I  Soc.  When  shall  the   imagination  of 

can  discover  by  it  the  nature  of  the  true,  man  be  otherwise  occupied  than  with 

the  great,  and  the  venerable.  ideas  ?  or  is  it  possible  for  tli«  whole  to 

Ischom.  I  will   argue   for  no  other  exist  in  a  part,  the  real  world  in  a  little 

utility  but  this.  brain  ? 

Soc.  Say,  then,  whether  this  happi-  Ischom.  The  gods  laugh  at  ns  I 

ness  which  the  wise  Athene  confers  upon  Soc.  Ft  is  reason  that  laughs  at  the 

her  votaries,  is  the  only  possible  or  de-  littleness  of  its  servant,  intellect    We 

sirable  kind  ?  contemptuously  sport  with  ideas :  only 

Ischom.  To  me  it  is  so.    But  Diotime  the  superstitious  worship  them, 

and  Socrates  worship  other  powers.  Ischom.  Now  you  speak  as  I  wished 

Soc.  There  is  One  of  whom  all  speak  to  have  you.    I  have  always  aeen  the 

with  reverence,  and  whom  all  may  wor-  futility  of  science.     Why  be  obstinate 

ship,   who  is  greater  than  Athene,  or  with  a  system,  or  vehemently  assert  a 

than  Zeus ;  perhaps,  if  we  direct  our  belief  ?    I  am  weary  of  thi«  folly.     Why 

Srayers  to  him,  he  may  confer  upon  us  a  go  about  to  establish  a  dream  ? 

appinese  superior  to  these,  but  not  ad-  Soc.  Ideas,  0  sceptical  lachomachus, 

verse  to  them.  are  exceeding  necessary  for  the  sake  of 

Ischom.  I  desire  to  know  his  attributes,  conversatioa ;  they  are  a  kind  of  natural 

Soc.  It  is  necessary  to  ascend  with  alphabet  for  the  use  of  reason,  which 

caution  to  this  idea.  would  otherwise  be  dumb  and  inactive. 

Ischom.    Suffer   me  to   follow  your  Ischom.   True.     But   I   woald  have 

steps.  their  futility  better  known.      I   would 

Soc.  Say,  then,  of  all  that  exists,  can  have  men  trust  rather  to  the  Babstanoa. 
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800.  lliey  will  easflj  be  peranaded  to  determine  dead  matter,  that  it  is  penna* 

idopt  your  idea.  Dent,  but  that  its  species  are  perishable ; 

Ifonm.  It  is  useless  to  contradict  or  we  imagine  liyine  species,  that  they  are 

JBtemipt  yon.     Proceed,  then,  with  the  permanent  as  to  Uieform,  and  perisnable 

idea  of  thie  One.  as  to  the  substance ;  for  a  species  is  like 

80c.  As  there  is  bat  one  substance,  so  a  wave  which  stands  perpetually  on  the 
di^  is  but  one  life.  Every  animate  yei^e  of  a  cataract — its  substance  flows 
bdng^  resembles  every  other.  All  in-  through  it  The  life  of  an  animal  is  a  per- 
stiDCts  are  directed  to  the  same  ends.  petuaJpresent ;  it  knows  neither  a  past  nor 
Nor  are  those  of  man  in  any  respect  su-  a  future,  for  it  is  wholly  a  form,  devoid  of 
perior  to  those  of  other  animals.  All  real  being.  But  the  being  of  reason  ex- 
animals  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  tends  backward  on  the  retreating,  and 
existing  in  the  sole  and  common  princi-  forward  iii>on  the  coming  time ;  it  con- 
pie  of  life ;  and  all  their  acts  are  in-  nects  our  immediate  present  with  a  past 
^oes  and  illustrations  of  certain  laws  of  and  a  future.  Reason,  tfierefore,  is  a 
hfe,  as  those  of  dead  matter  are  of  the  lord  of  proprieties  and  fitnesses,  beins 
Jaws  of  necessity,  or  naked  fate.  Re-  cognizant  of  what  is  omnipresent  ana 
membering  that  we  are  engaged,  as  be-  eternal  Its  laws  are  neither  of  the  pre- 
fore,  with  an  <*  idea  of  Itfe,^  and  not  sent,  nor  of  the  past,  nor  of  the  future ; 
with  life  itself,  (since  Uie  true  being  of  but  of  all  these.  They  are  consequently 
Hie  can  be  known  only  to  the  creative  eternal,  and,  at  a  glance,  embrace  all 
inteDeet  which  produces  it,)  let  us  seek  time.  For  of  time,  we  say  that  it  has 
DOW  to  attain  the  idea  of  reason,  or  of  a  parts  and  an  order;  and  the  timeof  to-day 
power  whose  function  it  is  to  reconcile  is  not  the  time  of  yesterday ;  and  of  space, 
me  with  the  world,  and  by  which  the  we  say  that  it  has  a  here  and  a  there ; 
body  of  man  is  connected  with  the  past  and  of  number,  there  is  a  maiiy  and  a 
and  fbtare,  acting  in  reference  to  what  one ;  and  of  substance,  a  motion  and  a 
if  etemaL  Because  intellect  is  itself  only  rest  But  in  the  eternal  there  is  no  past 
a  Ibnn  of  life  and  a  vehicle  of  mere  ima-  nor  future ;  in  the  omnipresent  there  is 

SM which  form  in  it,  and  are  redissolved,  no  space ;  in  being  no  motion  nor  rest ; 

e  ice  in  water,)  it  may  symbolize,  but  and  in  infinitude  neither  one  nor  many, 

caanot  express,  reason.    From  this  cause  But  of  God  we  say,  that  He  is  eternal, 

it  happens  that  a  science  or  virtue,  of  it-  omnipresent,  omniscient,  infinite.    That 

■df,  Buikes  no  man  virtuous.    For  virtue  He  alone  is  the  ^Reconciler  of  the  fixed 

is  the  act  of  reason,  and  science  is  a  pro-  and  the  free,  the  yes  and  the  no,  the  light 

iaei  of  intellect,  acting  under  reason,  and  the  dark,  the  life  and  the  death :  that 

If  sny  man  has  a  science  of  geometry.  He  is  the  Mediator  of  all  extremes,  be- 

he  is  infallible  in  the  acts  proper  to  it,  cause  the  extremes  originate  from  Him. 

becaose  intellect  is  superior  to  sense ;  but  But  it  is  the  ofiSce  of  Reason  so  to  me- 

it  is  not  superior  to  reason.  diate.    Reason,  therefore,  is  the  image  of 

IscBox.  Bat  how  will  all  this  lead  to  Deity.    We  have  now  arrived  at  the  in- 

the  idea  of  a  God  ?  tellectual  idea  of  Deity,  by  forming  that 

Soc.  Having  attained  the  idea  of  a  of  reason.    Let  us  say,  in  a  word,  that 

aaivcrsal  substance,  which  is  one,  and  of  the  one  is  the  source  out  of  which  life 

a  aniversa]  life,  which  is  one,  is  it  not  and  matter  arise  as  antagonists,  and  in 

spparent  that  these  two  beings  differ  as  which  they  are  reconciled  and  become 

■stter  and  form ;  as  rest  and  motion ;  as  one,  and  we  have  the  greatest  idea  intel- 

■hide  and  light;  as  negation  and  affirm-  lect  may  attain.    Put  now  this  idea,  as 

itkn ;  as  time  and  order  of  time;  as  the  the  faint  and  far-removed  shadow  of  the 

aoaod  the  yes;  the  fix^  and  the  free;  Image  of  the  Eternal,  and  consider  the 

^  hate  and  the  love ;   the  limit  and  distance  t)etween  that  image  in  man  and 

the  liberty;  the  difference  and  the  like-  its  ineffitble  Type,  and  all  is  given  that 

Mm ;  die  onderstanding  and  the  imagi-  mere  intellect  can  give  of  Deity. 

MioB  ?  IscHOM.  You  have  not  acted  with  your 

Oar  knowledge  of  matter  is  by  limits,  usual  caution,  0  my  friend,  in  thus  over- 

aKtsities,  impsdiments,  shadows,  ces-  whelming  the  harmony  of  our  discourse 

^6am :  oor  idea  of  life  is  by  freedom,  with  a  crash  of  sounds  too  loud  and  rapid 

VsaUity,   active  power,  light,  move-  for  my  sense  to  bear.     Each  of  these  I 

fa^m,  {species,)  reproduction  and  might  have  heard  easily  by  itself,  but  the 

on.     We  understand  and  whole  together  confounds  me. 


n 
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Soc.  I  confess  we  came  hastily  and  in  neath  her»  whidi  is  nature,  she  peroeiTes 

a  scrambling  manner  to  the  summit  of  there  her  own  shadow,  and  the  shadows 

our  argument,  and  are  now  so  blinded  of  the  loFes  and  passions.     Cc^tating 

and  breaUiless,  we  can  see  nothing  of  upon  these,  she  originates  an  idea  of 

what  lies  around  and  beneath  us.  their  invisible  Lord. 

IscHOM.  Thus  much  I  clearly  under-        800.  I  may  accept  the  illustratioii — 

stand  and  confess,  that  intellect  is  unable  and  now  I  return  to  the  city, 
to  see  the  image  that  enlightens  her  from        Isguom.  The  gods  protect  you. 
above;  but  looking  on  the  ground  be-  J.  D.  W. 


QUIETO. 

BT  WILLIAM  WALLACE. 


Our  worship  still  is  in  the  public  way— 
Our  altars  are  the  market-place. 

Homt  Service. 


I. 

Thx  Nation  hath  gone  mad  with  action  now. 

Oh  many-troubled  Giant !  with  a  heated  brow. 

And  sultry  heart  within  whose  wide 

And  lofty  chambers  stalketh  puff-cheeked  Pride, 

And  hungry,  pale  Ambition  scenting  power. 

Wilt  thou  not  let  the  wearied  River  steal 

Through  quiet  hills  for  one  short  hour, 

And  dream,  unvex^d  by  the  eager  keel. 

Of  that  sweet  peace  he  knew  in  times  of  old. 

When  only  Nature  sat  near  him  and  rolled 

Her  simple  songs  amid  her  flowery  fold  ? 

And  let  the  Forest  lift  some  unshorn  plumes 

Amid  the  ancient  glooms : 

For  this  it  pleads  with  trembling  hands. 

Appealing  to  far  Heaven  from  all  the  populous  lands 

And  leave  the  Mountains  for  a  time  untrod. 

And  thou  shalt  see 

Their  dumb,  gray  lips  yet  struggling  to  be  free. 

So  that  they  may  shout  backward  to  the  sea — 

**  We  also  know  and  reverence  our  God !" 

Oh  Titan,  of  the  eagle-eye  and  growing  pain ! 

Wilt  thou  not  rest  on  Alabama's  plain  ? 

0*er  Huron  lean  and  let  his  mirror  show. 

Unruffled  by  thy  fiery  feet. 

That  harmonies  of  light  yet  fall  below — 

That  Heaven  and  Earth  may  meet : 

Sleep !  sleep !  thou  wide-browed  Powm, 

In  Florida's  magnolian  bower ; 

And  where  New- England's  pilgrim-feet  were  prest ; 

Or  by  Ohio's  softlv  wandering  wave : 

Or  in  the  dusk  halls  of  Kentucky's  cave; 

Or  on  the  flowery  and  broad  prairies  rest 

Of  Illinois  or  Indiana !— slumber  in  the  West! 
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Yonr  Eagles  took  their  lordly  ease 

On  foidea  wing,  ^ 

After  di^Kirting  wilh  tlie  braggart  Breeze, 
And  Thunder  watching  by  his  cloudy  spring 
Whose  cool  stream  tumbled  to  the  thirsty  seas. 
The  birds  went  all  asleep  on  their  hieh  rocks 
Nor  ruffled  a  feather  in  the  rude  fire-snocks. 
Millions !  a  lesson  ye  can  learn  from  these. 
And  see  1  the  great  woods  slumber,  and  the  lake 
No  longer  is  awake 

Beneatn  the  stars,  that  nod  an4  start  with  sleep 
In  their  white-douded  deep : 
Fitfully  the  moon  goes  nodding  through 
The  Tsdlies  of  the  vapory  blue. 
And  dreams,  forgetting  all  her  queenly  iU8» 
Ot  angels  sleeping  on  Elysium's  hills : 
Hie  drowsy  lake. 

So  sweet  is  slumber,  would  not  yet  awake ; 
But,  like  an  infant  two  years  olci. 
Before  whose  dosM  eyes 
Dreamily  move  the  boys  of  PttfadiBe 
A-singing  little  psalms 
~  Under  the  stately  palms — 
It  stirreth  softly  lest  rough  motion  might 
Shake  rudely  and  put  out  each  heavenly  light 

So  rest !  and  Rest  shall  slav  joux  many  woes ; 

Motion  is  god-like — god-like  is  repose, 

A  mountain-stillness,  of  majestic  might. 

Whose  peaks  are  glorious  with  the  quiet  light 

Of  suns  when  Day  is  at  his  solemn  close. 

Nor  deem  that  slumber  must  ignoble  be. 

Jove  labored  lustily  once  in  airy  fields ; 

And  over  the  cloudy  lea 

He  planted  many  a  budding  shoot 

Whose  liberal  nature  daily,  aightly  yields 

A  store  of  starry  fruit : 

His  labor  done,  the  weary  god  went  back 

Up  the  new  mountain-track 

To  his  great  house ;  there  he  did  while  away 

With  lightest  thought  a  well- won  holiday ; 

For  all  the  Powers  crooned  softly  an  old  tune 

Wishinff  their  Sire  might  sleep 

Through  all  the  sultry  noon 

And  cold  blue  night ; 

And  very  soon 

They  heard  the  awful  Thunderer  breathing  low  and  deep. 

And  in  the  hush  that  dropped  adown  the  spheiest 

And  in  the  quiet  of  the  awe-struck  space. 

The  worlds  learned  worship  at  the  birth  of  years: 

They  looked  ni>on  their  Lord*s  calm,  kingly  foce. 

And  bade  Religion  come  and  kiss  each  starry  plaot . 

Then,  Millions !  pause  and  keep  a  Sabbath*tiBie ! 

Your  work  is  purtly  done ! 

And  lo !  a  setting  sun — 

Which  tells  that  the  o*er-labored  frame 

In  sweet  repose  may  find  a  fresher  flame. 

Attffels  may  visit  ve ; 

And  surely  all  will  better  be, 

A-listeiinflr  to  a  weU-tuned  chime 
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From  musical  bells; 

Or  to  a  quaint  and  holy  rhyme 

Which  softly  swells  and  sinks  and  swells 

Under  the  listening  trees, 

Where  men  removed  from  the  cathedral's  blaze 

Of  altar-fires. 

Are  praising  God  in  modest  ways 

After  the  simple  manner  of  their  sires ; 

Or  TO  and  print  the  sands  with  humble  knees. 

Without  a  fear. 

And  in  a  contrite  spirit  hear 

The  far-off  hallelujahs  of  the  central  seas. 

II. 

At  least,  I  must  have  peace,  afar  from  strife — 
No  motion  save  enough  to  leave  me  life. 
And  I  shall  lay  me  eently  in  a  nook 
Where  a  small  bay  Uie  sluggish  tide  receives. 
And,  reading,  hear  some  bland  old  poet* s  book 
Shake  delicate  music  from  its  mystic  leaves. 
While  under  drowsy  clouds  the  dull  waves  go. 
And  echo  softly  back  the  melody  in  their  flow. 

Will  ye  not  also  lend  your  souls  to  Song  ? 

Ye !  of  the  land  where  Nature's  noblest  rhyme, 

Nias;ara,  sounds  the  solemn  mjrth  of  Time ; 

And  where  the  Mississippi  darkly  goes 

Amid  the  trembling  woods. 

Gloomily  murmuring  leeends  of  the  floods 

That  troubled  space  berore  the  worlds  arose. 

Give  for  a  time  your  souls  to  song — 

Song  of  the  dedal  birth. 

The  earth's  first  language,  wooing  heaven  to  earth. 

Whose  glens  were  mlea  with  many  a  heavenly  throng : 

Sweet  song,  that  cheers  the  mariner  on  the  seas 

When  fitfully  blows  the  home-returning  breeze 

Over  a  wide,  long  deep ; 

That  lulls  at  eve  the  bttle  chikl  asleep 

Upon  its  mother's  knees ; 

That  lights  a  flame  within  the  maiden's  eyes 

Where  all  was  cold  before ; 

That  gives  a  southern  glow  to  northern  skies, 

And  roses  to  a  frozen  snore ! 

Song !  with  her  bright  hands  crashing  on  her  lyre 

Which  bids  the  sleeping  patriot  start, 
Sone !  that  has  winged  with  an  avenging  fire 

T%e  shaft  he  burned  to  the  t3rTant's  heart : 
Proud  Song !  that  tops  the  Poet's  airy  brow 

With  true  Nobility's  enduring  crown. 
Before  whose  blaze  enraptured  nations  bow. 

And  boasted  heraldries  are  melted  down : 
Weird  song,  which  is  the  pallid  prophet's  speech. 
Whose  shivering  harmonies  the  nations  teach 
Of  wo  or  bliss,  and  through  the  Eterhal  reach : 
Dear  sonc !  that  musically  lifts  above. 
That  teaches  love,  and  only  love. 
Showing  the  Universe  a  single  throne 
Where  towers  the  Immortal  Lord  of  chaogel£M  lore  aJone. 


in. 

Or  sleep  ?  why  lose  its  wondroas  world .' 

Look  on  its  valleys,  on  its  mountains  look. 

And  cloudy  streams ; 

Behold  the  arabesque  Land  of  Dreams ! 

The  yery  mists  are  lazily  curled ; 

And  see  in  yonder  glen. 

Beside  a  litUe  brook 

Mid  sleeping  flocks  some  sleeping  men : 

And  One  who  tries  to  watch,  lor  danger's  sake. 

Nods  and  winks. 

And  vainly  hums  a  tune  to  keep  awake ; 

And  now  beside  his  brethren  slowly  sinks. 

Yes,  deep !  why  lose  its  lovely  world  ? 

The  garish  banners  of  the  day  are  furled 

And  safely  put  away. 

See  what  a  maffuid  glory  binds 

The  long  dim  cEiambers  of  the  darkling  West, 

While  iar  below  yon  azure  river  winds 

Like  a  blue  vein  on  sleeping  Beauty's  breast 

lon^  sleepeth  in  her  bower. 

Whose  leaves  are  flittering  with  the  dewy  shower 

Which  softly  falls  by  turns 

From  Dian*s  vase  and  Vesta's  starry  uros. 

She  sleeps !  her  rosy  lips  somewhat  apart, 

Showin^r  the  curved  line  of  pearl ; 

She  smOes !  a  dream  of  pure  jroung  love 

Is  sitting  like  a  brooding  dove 

Upon  tl^  innocent  heart 

Oi  the  delighted  ^irl : 

The  passionate  vision  of  her  lover  stands 

Before  her  with  imploring  hands ; 

And  now  he  seems  reposing  by  her  side. 

And  with  her  brow  upon  his  breast 

The  manly  bridegroom  and  his  beauteous  bride 

Like  P^irian  statues  lie  and  take  their  lovely  rest 

Millions  !  will  ye  not  rest  or  dream  with  me  ? 
Let  not  the  Struooue  thus  forever  be  I 
Not  from  the  gold  that  wounded  Earth  reveals  i 
Not  from  the  shouting  of  your  fierjr  wheels 
That  nhake  the  mountains  with  their  thunder-peals; 
Not  from  the  oceans  pallid  with  your  wings ; 
Not  from  the  power  which  only  labor  brings — 
The  enduring  grandeur  of  a  nation  springs. 
The  wealth  may  perish  as  a  fleeting  breath — 
The  bannered  armament  may  find  a  death 
Deep  in  the  hungry  waters — and  the  crown 
Of  empire  from  your  tall  brows  topple  down : 
But  that  which  rains  true  glory  o'er 
The  low  or  lofty,  and  the  rich  or  poor. 
Shall  never  die — 
Daughter  of  Truth  and  Ideality, 
Large  VuTirx  towering  on  the  throne  of  Will ! 
The  nations  drink  the  Heroic  from  her  eye 
And  march  triumphing  over  every  ill. 
llierefore  with  Silence  sometimes  sit  apart 
From  rude  Turmoil,  and  dienify  the  Heart 
With  thoughts  that  brood  Eke  stars  in  a  dark  sky — 
that  Heaven  may  still  be  hovering  nigh. 


IV. 

I  rest !  and  in  that  blissful  honT, 
ill  be  formlten,  and  Bweel  Lots 
mn  MB  like  a  mild-eyed  dove 
the  Btonn  to  silence ;  and  a  power, 
'on  aball  lap  ns  in  delight, 
ravea  are  aooihed  by  stany  night 
oi  sball  lor^t  the  vengeful  tbongfat 
ction's  hot  volcano  wrought: 
man  nhall  bow  his  snow- while  head 
Past,  forgiving  all  hts  wrongtj 
>reathlng  of  bis  childhood's  songi 
Dond  him  abed, 
ave  shall  rest  tipon  the  chain, 
lis  sbnt  ej;es 

pect  of  his  native  skies — 
wife  and  children  once  aguit, 
his  retarn  along  the  palmy  plain. 

1  will  lean  on  his  red  blade. 

Illy  look 

eful  wo  which  he  hath  made 

^ding  lands ; 

;  over  a  crvstal  brook 

HnmaniW  shall  tower 

'tin),  mid  the  waste  of  tombs: 

ihall  be  tossed  and  curled, 

id  a  tearless  world, 

ilver  fires  and  bloodless  sot^  peTfnraes. 

E  a  tentlesa  desert  fear, 

M  wide  waste  of  a  blank  heart ; 

umI  Oasis  then  shall  start 

zona  to  illume  and  cheer : 

Nile  shall  wander  slowly  throngh 

us  plain  that  never  knoweth  stonns ; 

n  pyiBmidal  forms 

ring  mid  the  hazy  blue, 

contemplation  in  the  giddy  sir. 

vcary  myriads  resting  there — 

.  the  hollow  sky 

t  in  a  pictured  landscape  lie — 

lat  bliss,  that  perfect,  heavenlT  hlisb, 

s  moonlighl-muaic  on  a  mOT^ess  scu 

Uuiled  Sata  Hottl. 
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HAS    THE    STATE    A    RELIGION? 

Hai  the  State  any  religion  ?    This  is  notwithstanding  a  writer,  in  a  late  num- 

the  great  qnestioD  we  propoee  to  discuss  her  of  the  Democratic  Review,  has  pro* 

in  the  present  article.    Has  the  State  any  noonced  him  shallow,  for  maintaining  the 

reIirioa,or  anything  to  do  with  religion  ?  doctrine  of  a  Particular  Providence.   No 

With  a  certain  ckssof  minds,  the  mere  man  was  more  free  from  all  prejudice, 

proponl  of  such  a  question  is  enough  to  arising  from-  peculiar  position,  than  Dr. 

determine  the  political  character,  and  the  Arnold.    We  have  no  reason  to  sup- 

foUticsI  predilections  of  the  one  wJio  aska  pose  that  his  opinions  were  more  opposed 

tt.  He  will  certainly  he  set  down  at  once  to  true  liberty,  or  had  any  undue  leaning 

IS  the  enemy  of  free  institutions,  of  the  against  republicanism,  or  were,  in  any 

rkhts  of  man,  and,  of  course,  of  the  rights  essential  respect,  different,  on  account  oi 

of  eoDsdence.    It  is  easy  to  imagine  ^  his  being  bom  in  England,  from  what 

ntl  or  aflected  alarm  which  some,  who  they  would  have  been  in  almost  any  other 

hcloog  to  the  extreme  left  of  the  democ-  locality.    Indeed,  we  may  rather  believe, 

ncy,  may  be  supposed  to  exhibit,  at  the  on  the  contrary,  that  if  any  difierence 

bwe  suggestion  ofsttch  %  topic.   You  are  could  be  imagined,  he  would  have  beea 

lor  Church  and  State,  then,  it  seems,  as  more  conservative  in  this  country  than 

veil  as  for  monarchy  and  aristocracy,  in  his  native  land,  where  he  sustained 

Tea  really  dare,  in  this  nineteenth  cen-  the  relation  of  a  subject  of  a  monarchy, 

tvy,  to  mention  the  word  religion  in  and  minister  of  an  eistablished  ChurcL 

coaaection  with  politics.    You  would  re-  But  why  should  yre  apolo^ze  for  quoting 

vif e  the  fires  of  Smithfield^  and  all  the  Dr.  Arnold  on  a  question   like   this  ? 

horrors  of  the  Inquisition.    You  would  Where»  in  our  democracy,  or  in  any  other 

like  away  oar  precious  rights  of  con-  democracy,  can  there  be  found  a  truer 

•eieoee.    We  would,  however,  beg  our  friend  to  humanity,  a  more  faithful  aii^ 

0N»d  democrmtie  friend  not  to  be  so  easily  laborious  advocate  of  the  higbests  rights 

ui^htened.     We  mean  to  discuss  a  very  and  interests  of  his  fellow-beings — ^who, 

Mnous  question  in  a  serious  tone,  and  among  us,  ever  possessed  a  larger  liberali- 

vith  a  genuine  feeluig  of  regard,  as  we  *  ty— who  was  ever  more  free  from  bigotry— 

tnst,  for  ratioaal  liberty,  for  the  highest  who  ever  exhibited  a  warmer  philanthro- 

iMerests,  and  the  roost  sacred  riffhts  of  py,  or  was  more  opposed  to  all  tyranny, 

■aD,as  asaB^and  not  a  mere  animaJ.  This  whether  of  soul  or  oody,  than  this  most 

Mticr  nay  not  be  so  very  plain  as  yon  admirable  scholar   and  most  excellent 

have  been  led  to  believe.    There  may,  man? 

ifierall,  be  more  than  one  side  to  the       **  The  moral  character  of  government/* 

^Wilimt.    It  in  not  absolutely  clear,  to  a  says  he  **  seems  to  follow  necessarily 

cntatoty,  that  the  State  has  no  religion,  from  its  sovereign  power ;  this  is  thie 

The  question  resolves  itself  into  these :  simple  ground  of  what  I  will  venture  to 

Is  tfar  Slate  a  moral  as  well  as  a  physical  call  the  moral  theory  of  its  objects.  For, 

•feat?     Has  it,  in  any  sense,  a  con-  as  in  each  individual  man,  there  is  a 

■rieace  ?    la  it  accountable  to  a  higher  higher  object  than  the  preservation  of  his 

iivisibie  power  ?    Does  it  sustain  any  b(My  and  goods,  so  if  be  be  subjected,  in 

lelstioas  to  an  invisible  world,  and  does  the  last  resort,  to  a  power  incapable  of 

It  derive  any  aanctions  from  the  immuta-  appreciating  this  higher  object,  his  social 

^  aad  eternal  ?     In  a  word — is  it  to  be  and  politick  relations,  instead  of  being 

ceiM  in  determininff  the  duties  and  re-  the  perfection  of  his  being,  must  be  it$ 

■boos  of  men,  solely  by  considerations  corruptions  the  vbice  of  utw  can  only 

9i  their  physical  well-being,  or  must  it  agree  acciderUaUy  with  that  of  his  con* 

*^,  ia  connection  with  this,  have  some  science,  and  yet,  on  this  voice  of  law  his 

\  to  those  truths  and  those  obli-  life  and  death  are  to  depend ;  for  its  sov- 

-,  that  concern  the  spiritual  and  ereigntv  over  him  must  be,  by  the  na- 

health  ?     The  affirmative  of  this  tnre  of  the  case,  abmd^UJ*    Again  he 

■>!  he  faand  admirably  stated  in  the  says  (page  79) :  **  If  the  legislator  has 

*|fiaiU  to  l>r,  Arnold's  Inaugural  Lee-  anything  to  do  with  mortditift  the  whole 

^nooSgiory  (p.  66).     We  venture  to  question  is^toonceded;  for  moraiitif  is 

fiom  ikis  most  ateirabie  author,  surely  not  another  name  for  mtdwuw. 
UL                           18 
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)r  hody  and  reigntiM.     Tley  4>  not  slani 

I  a.  legislator  Stale  does,  with  no  olhrtponci 

becatist  it  is  it  and  God.   TliejiiMdlaveiii 

■al  ends,  and  of  tbeir  ovti,[oraiiDlhErrea.'ov 

man's  bigb-  because  tfae^  are  euppoMd  id  \i 

lutting  down  and   to  bi;  inllneDced  by,  Uij] 

\!U.    Nor,  in  predoiQinajitintlicSlale,andv 

I  other  than  lonna  the  ground  oi  public 

,  a  Stale  is  according  as  il  is  good  ot  evil 

ihominalions  mocratic  notions  deceiye  UKni 

I  them  no  vi-  We  ate  tco  apt  to  confine 

orproperty,  absolute   power  to  a  monnt 

rlon.  arc  ths  ariatociacy.    Iteiigtsaa  well 

"   It  will  be  lie  as  in  any  other  form  o!  i 

rhat  Dr.  Ar-  Indeed,  il  is  emirely  indt|* 

ling  point  of  forms.    Abeolute  power,  a' 

igielatarmay  there  is  no  earthly  contT<>l 

I  IX  vndccd."  stands  next  to  the  DiTinr 

illy,  and  on  over  men — an  abaolute  pew 

ie,  be  may  do  as  it  wills,  ivhetber  Ihiii 

lecause  tbey  fested  in  re^aVKhannels  < 

but  because  irregular  impnlses  o(  indiv 

ible.     Here,  ular  Tolitioa,  whether  il  he 

Ihe  doctrine  few,  or  the  millions, — sue' 

One  class  poorer,  knowing  no  supc 


r,  bring-  agaijol  the  highrst  interi 

such  moral  Iheir  higbeet  reUliona   t, 

lary  connec-  points,  as  we  hope  here 

ay  they,  has  there  can  be  no  such  thin 

thing  *'  Ihnt  on  the  part  of  the  Slate, 

iLs  no  man's  on  the  part  of  an  indivii 

rhom  Conn-  absolute  power  belongs 

aa  the  re-  as  a  part  at  its  very  esse 

,  allow  that  irrespective   of  all  the  o 

;  to  do  with  which  it  may   be   Brm> 

had  stripped  have  said,  above  whicb 

denying  to  ly  control.     Methinksti 

I    character,  of  such  a  fact  might  coi 

a  tbeir  sys-  mind,  that  God  never  c< 

kery.     As,  ed  that  such  an  absolute' 

irhich  Ihey  should  be  left  to  itnelf, 

lis, besides,  knowledgment   of  any 

nd  common  bllity,  or  that  it  afaoulil 

pay  no  at-  control  over  men  exci 

lis,  btit  pTo-  religious  delegation  or 

that  a  true  government.      If  this 

bichis  any-  ground  of  its  lea;itima.i 

insulting  of  sane  Is  that  political 

y  connected  would  seek  fortt  bccui 

om  religion  in  an  absolute  divorc 
and  law  i  Hovtr  inexp' 

),  we  find  a  that  while  we  a.re  jea  \ 

rented  in  a  foundation  for  the  St! 

gh  He  view,  safe  in  trusting   the    i 

rporaiion,  a  ests  of  humanity    tc 

r  ao  army,  SJ>onsibt^and  avovt-r 

)n,  and  act  ly  power  1      **  A    nal 

aa  the  Slate.  Boeiety,"  ssys  that  m 

!  not  aove-  writer  to  whom  vre  b  I 
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it  is  sofflethlne  monslroxts,  that  the  ulli-  the  utter  annihilation  of  both.     Moral 

■n3!f  power  in  human  life  should  be  des-  truths,  raised  ever  so  little  above  a  mere 

:ate  of  a  sense  of  right  and  wrong."  system  of  convenience  and  politicjil  econ- 

Vet  this  must  be  the  case,  if  it  knows  no  omy,  must    run  back  to  the  ideas  of 

rjhoutj  above  itself,  and  sustains  no  penalty,    retribution,  intrinsic    demerit ; 

^ppeal  to  the  immutable,  the  invisible,  and  these  again  must  link  themselves  with 

:aJ  ibe  eternal.  the  thought  of  sanctions  derived  from  an 

Sine  of  the  physical  school  may  not  invisible  power,  and  an  invisible  world. 

"'ictJy  comprehend  what  is  meant  by  all  Those,  therefore,  who  would    avoid 

tj».  To  be  snre,  say  they,  the  State  this  must  go  still  farther  back,  and  deny 

^3?t  judge  of  right  and  wrong — who  so  to  the  State  all  moral  as  well  as  all  religi- 

issrd  as  to  denjr  such  a  proposition  ?  ous  character  whatever.    In  this  way,  tnc 

^51  look  into  their  schemes,  and  it  wiU  scheme  we  are  opposing  is  fast  coming 

r '  found  that  these  are  terms  retained  to  have  a  dreadful  consistency.    All  its 

^fli  the  old  vocabularies,    without  a  parts  are    gradually  drawing    in    to  a 

Hiideoftheir  true  and  ancient  meaning,  mutual  harmony  of  error;  so  that,  if 

J^ey  have  been  wholly  reduced  to  a  boldly  carried   out,   it  must  deny  that 

v^ical  senie.     That  is  right  which  there  can  be  strictly  any  such  thing  as 

f'li?  to  secure  the  widest    range    of  crime.     It  is  only  a  physical  evil,  or  a 

:;':ral  mtification   with  the  least  na-  physical  insanity,  or  the  result  of  a  de- 

-^1  evil— and  that  is  wrong  which  tends  fective  cerebral  organization,  and  law  is 

irnemipt  or  prevent  it.    For  a  moral  only    a  physical  defence   against    this 

r>land  a  moral  discipline,  or  the  culti-  species  oi  madness.     Punishment  is  not 

911  of  certain  moral  states,  irrespective  punishment,  but  only  the  cure  of  physi- 

"  pbysical  good  or  evil,  they  have  no  cal  evil     In  short,  law  has  no  more  of 

•i'e  in  their  scheme — still  less  for  the  moral  character  than  the  sanalary  regu- 

>'/ate  and  inseparable  connection  of  lations  of  a  hospital.    It  addresses  itself 

Kh  a  morality  with  religion.  Of  course  solely  to  our  sense  of  convenience  or  in- 

^7  must  deny,  and  do  deny,  that  in  convenience,  and  never  deals  with,  and 

.i^ing,  the  law  can  or  ought  to  have  is  never  intended  to  deal  with,  the  con- 

T  regard  to  any  intrinsic  demerit  of  science  or  moral  sense,  even  supposing 

^?.  or  that  punishment  can  or  ought  such  a  department  of  the  soul  to  exist  in 

'  ive  anything  strictly  penal  or  retri-  the  individual  man.    These  are  not  mere 

^e  in  ii5  nature.    This  is  their  creed ;  inferences  drawn  by  an  adversary,  but 

^  !bey  demand  that   the    law  shall  doctrines  in  which  the  authors  glory  as 

:uon  it,  whilst  at  the  same  time,  with  the  ripe  fruits  of  an  enlightened  age,  and 

"^npe  inconsistency,  they  contend  that  of  a  new  philosophy  which  is  destined 

-ui  decide  no  strictly  moral  or  religious  to  supersede  all  other  systems.     "The 

^-ons.  Law  can  have  no  religion,**  says  one, 

'' i? exceedingly  difficult  to  reason  on  "The  State,  as  such,  knows  no  God,** 

nioral  and  religious  character  of  the  teaches  the  great  apostle  of   the  sect. 

^  with  the  ultra-democratic  and  semi-  "  Crime,"  says  Mr.  Sampson,  on  Criminal 

el  school ;  because,  in  fact,  there  is  Jurisprudence,  a  work  in  great  repute 

^^uiroon  ground  from  which  we  can  with  this  new  school  of  political  phi- 

-  m  the  structure  of  an  argument.   Its  losophv,  "  crime  has  never  been  dimin* 

^*opby  IB  so  deeply  imbued  with  infi-  ished  by  the  inconsistency  of  punishing 

^y,  that  we  are  compelled  to  distrust  men  for  disorders  of  the  brain,  and  it  can 

e^^  when  it  meekly  professes  to  only  be  safely  and  effectually  subdued  by 

^r  morality  and  religion,  by  confin-  adopting  towards  the  sufferer  (!)  the  same 

;  '^tm  to  the  sphere  of  good  in  indi-  moue  that  we  should  employ,  if  his  dic- 

"^  action.    Some,  as  we  have  said,  order,  instead  of  being  seated  in    the 

^'regard  the  difficultyas  safely  avoid-  brain,  were  sealed  in  any  other  organ." 

^y  representing  the  State  to  be  a  Most  consistent  reasoners !     How  skill- 

i'.  although  not  a  religious  agent;  fully  would  you  seem  to  conceal  the 

't^?the  two  classes  of  duties,  as  phre-  cloven  foot  of  your  shallow  infidelity ! 

^  docs,  by  assignine  them  to  differ-  This,  then,  is  what  you  would  style"  a 

-cies  c/the  brain.    But  here,  again,  state  of  neutrality  and  indifference.    The 

■^^  hnguagc  is  in  the  way,  and  the  State,  it  would  seem,  knows  no  God,  no 

-a^  le&se,  as  well  as  the  moral  sense  religion,  no  religious  sanctions.    It  must 

"^^^inj,  forbids  the  profane  separation  favor  no  religious  tenets.    But  it  may 

(^o^msxii  and  the  "  fear  of  God,"  as  hold  and  act  upon  irreligious  principles. 
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k  may  give   conntenanco  to  doctrines    possibilitjr  there  can  be  ibond  tome  as- 
subversive  of  all  religion  and  all  morality,    sailing  point,  from  which  to  penetrate  the 
**  The  law  has  no  bible »"  says  a  late    dense  scales  of  their  closely  guarded  nat- 
writer — **  the   law   has   no    Bible** — ^it    uralism.    Let  ns  then  admit,  for  a  mo- 
cannot,  therefore,  rightly  appeal  to  any    ment,  that  government  looks,  ultimately, 
of  the  sanctions  or  principles  of  moral    to  the  physical  good  of  man  and  nothing 
conduct  revealed  in  lA(U  book ;  yet  still    else,    it  follows,  nevertheless,  from  this, 
there  is  no  inconsistency,  it  seems,  in    that  it  must  have  regard  to  his  best  and 
maintaining  that  government  jBhouId  re-    highest  physical  good ;  and  that,  there- 
cognize   the   infidel  philosophy   (if    it    fore,  to  be  consistent  with  this  aim,  it 
deserves  so  venerable  a  name)  of  Combe's    must  draw  within  its  jurisdiction  wbat- 
Constitution  of  Man,  of  the  Vestiges  of    ever  tends  to  advance,  and  certainly— as 
the    Creation,  of  Sampson's   Jurispru-    even  the  most  ultra  defenders  of  the  no- 
dence,  and  of  other  standard  infidel  au-    meddling  system  must  admit — whatever 
thorities,    to  which  the   legislature   is    tends  to  prevent  it    Within  this  line, 
called  upon  to  bow  with  the    utmost    then,  would  fall  whatever,  among  other 
deference  and  respect  We  only  mention    similar  means,  has  a  tendency  to  secure 
this  here  as  evidence  of  what  the  infidel    the  peaceful  possession  of  property,  the 
means,  when  he   declares  that  **  The    uiunolested  enjoyment  of  personal  free- 
Staie  assumes  and  must  assume  towards    dom  from  violence,  and  the  sanctity — but 
religion  an  air  f^  perfect  indifference**-^    this  is,  as  vet,  too  religious  a  word — the 
**  if  it  favors  the  religion  otthe  Chris-    security,  then,  of  the  domestic  relations, 
tian  it  offends  the  Infidel,  the  Jew,  and    In  short,  if  it  should  be  established  as  a 
the  Heathen** — *'  It  can  give  no  counte-    fact,  that  an  immoral  and  irreligious,  or 
nance  to  any  religious  opinions  what-    rather  an  irreligious,  and  consequently  aa 
ever.**    That  this  state  of  indifference  is    immoral,  peojue,  would  be  likely  to  be 
not  of  this  apparently  n«ga^ivtf  and  harm-    more  ignorant,  more  brutal,  less  secure 
less  kind,  but  has  a  great  deal  of  positive    against   personal  violence,   worse   fed* 
venom,  and  that  the  State  must  unavoid-    worse  clothed,  with  less  physical  comfort 
ably  either  favor  religion  or  irreligion,    of  every  kind,  and,  in  general,  more  un- 
we  hope  hereafter  more  fully  to  show.        happy  than  one  that  was  moral  and  reli* 
Of  course,  the  class  against  whom  we    gious;  then,  reasoning  directly  from  the 
are  contending  must  deny  that  there  is    above  premises,  it  would  follow  that  thm 
any  divine  sanction  to  government,  or    encouragement  of  religion  and  morality, 
that  it  is  an  institution  which  the  Al-    as  means  of  fhysiad  good^  must  fall  as 
mighty   has   anythin)|  to  do    with  in    directly  within  the  sphere  of  the  Slate's 
the  way  of  constituting  or  ordaining,    proper  dutiei»,  as  the  care  of  agriculture 
To  quote  Scripture  to  them,  as  any  au-    and  the  mechanic  arts, 
thority  on  this  point,  would  seem  a  most      The  truth  is  so  important  that  it  wiU  bear 
strange  and  impertinent  introduction  of    to  be  repeated andplaeed  in  different  %bta. 
irrelevant  matter.     In  nearly  the  same    Let  us  suppose,  tnen,  a  stale  of  things  ui 
light,  perhaps,  would  they  r<^rd  anv  ap-    which  everything  now  held  sacred  amon^ 
peal  to  classic  antiquity,  in  proof  that    us  should  become  the  object  of  irrevcreoi 
the  innate  moral  sense  of  mankind  had    blasphemy  and  contempt ;  when  there 
ever  regarded  the  true  magistrate  as,  in    should  be  honored  no  fiible,  no  holy  day. 
somesense,  possessing  a  delegated  divine    no    pulpit,    no   means  tor    the  regular 
authority,   and  bearing   the   sword   of    and  systematic  instruction  of  the  people 
Eternal  Justice  as  well  as  representing    in   religious   and    moral  duties — whee, 
the  vox  populL    Paul  declaring  that  the    in  fact,  there  should  be  among  ns 
powers  of  government  are  ordained  of    morality,  no  religion,  no  fear  of  C 
God,  and  that,  of  course,  they  possess  a    Can  any  one  imagine  that  such  a 
religious  character ;  and  Cicero,  who  but    tal  exclusion    of  all   considerations    of 
reechoes  the  sentiment  of  primitive  tra-    another  world  would    leave    uninjured 
dition  when  he  says— Dim  immortalibus    the  foundations  of  social  order,  and    of 
vroximi  sunt  magislrcUus — would  both    all  true  happiness  and  all  true  physicml 
be  regarded  as  alike  trifling  with  a  ques-    good  in  this  ?    Would  life,  and  liberty, 
tion  which  has  been  so  summarily  and    and  property,  be  respected  as  they  no^r 
so   conclusively   decided  by   the  new    are?    We  need  not  ask  the  queation. 
social  and  political  philosophy.  The  experiment  has   been  tried.    Tl^ 

But  we  may,  perhaps,  try  these  gentle-    French  Revolution  will  remain,  to  the  e 
men  on  another  tack,  to  see  if  by  any    of  time,  a  standing  proof  of  what  ev 
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Mr  lieeoTne,  as  it  vonld  not  be  diffleall  to  prove — 

lO  no  future  ptiTsical  force  tnieht  soon  be  the  enemj 

inort  Hiren-  ratter  than  the  ally  of  government,  and 

:  of  late  to  law  iCBelf  would   aink  in  precisely  the 

T  the  deeds  ume  ratio  with  the  motives  &nd  principle* 

1  to  present  of  those  whoae  will,  according  to  the 

ascendental  radical   theory,  conslilutea  its  true  and 

lome  would  legitimate  expreaaion.    Hence,  too,  we 

.e  atrocities  may  aay,  by  way  of  passinE  corollary, 

I  the  age  (^  thai  if  any  State  needs  a  religion  on  theES 

hegermaof  ground  a,  then,  a /ortrori,  does  a  democ- 

wevet,  the  racy  require  such  an  aid  above  all  othera. 

lid  look  to  If  certain  habits  and  states  of  soul  are 

matleni  of  necessary  even  for  the  physical  well-be> 

iibitione  of  ing  of  majikind,  then,  aa  a  meant  to  thu 

.  those  aw-  meant,  comes  the  subject  of  education ; 

say  again,  by  which,  in  this  place,  we  refer  to  the 

answer  to  moral  training  of  tbe  citizens  of  a  Slalein 

.ysical  good  its  most  enlarged  acceptation.    Thus  are 

:ured ;  nay,  we  slowly  rising  to  higher  positions,  and 

vils  cannot  gradually    approaching    the    dangerous 

iple,   when  ground,  although,  it  may  be,  by  a  system 

God  and  a  of  introverted  ends.     Thia  education  may 

;reat,  some  be  a  direct  teaching  in  schools  expresslj 

emment  to  established  for  that  purpose— a  topic  OD 

jood,  or,  at  which  we  propose  to  enter  at  anoihef 

itesl  physi-  time — or  it  must  be,  in  connection  with    * 

•  inevitable  the  former,  what  may  justly  be  styled  llu 

jreroises  of  iducating  povtr  qf  (aw  itself,  in  bringing 

thoroughly  to  bear  upon  the  mind,  even  from  early 

n  high  au-  infancy,  the  force  of  certain  principles 

men'a  poei-  havingareslrainingeflect,  so  as  to  prevent 

ibject  of  the  the  first  thought  of  certain  crimesever  aris- 

If,  there-  ing  as  a  purpose;  and  this,  indistinctioi 

d  iuGdelity,  from  that  other  and  more  easilv  estimated 

■  evils  more  yet  less  available  power  of  Jaw,  which 

in  a  reli-  acts  directly,  through  a  present  fear  of 

irch-going,  specific  inconvenience,  in  deterring  men 

tn,  even  on  from  a  specific  and  then  actually  medita- 

authoT  of  ted  wrong.    Here,  again,  in  this  subject- 

ime  maxim,  ivs  influence  o(  law  upon  the  soul,  w« 

I  power  to  are  approaching  the  region  of  duty,  M 

ncouiage  a  distinguished  from  a  mere  sense  of  con- 

e  favorable  renience  or  inconvenience.    We  are  di< 

ty.    Indif-  reeling  the  eye  to  something  absolute  and 

ibie,  would  eternal — to  the  law's  immutable  principle 

lest  duties,  in  distinction  from  the   temporary,  and 

annot  help  fluctiialing,  and  imperfect  application  to 

Lithough  a  indivlduaf  cases.    We  are  on  the  bor- 

in  which  it  ders  of  a  true  ng/ii  and  urong.     We  are 

out  might  near  the  domains  of  a  true  morality,  which 

ailiy.  is  an  end  in  itself ;  and,  if  we  are  not  very 

Bans,  then,  earefnl,  this  dreaded  religion  will  force 

addition  to  itself  upnn  as  before  we  are  aware  of  oar 

'  the  imme-  real  position. 

juld  be  the  There  is  a  vnst  deal  of  trite  and  tin- 

tbeproduc-  meaning  declamation  on  this  very  eub- 

lion,  modes  jecl,  namely,  the  importance  of  religion 

that  would  nnd  morality  to  the  preservation  of  oor 

sastamouBt  republican  institutions;  and  yethowfew 

loiit  them—  are  awaie  of  the  inevitable  couclasion  to 
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which  they  mast  be  led.    How  little  is  pensable  meant;  and  equally  indiBpeiMB- 
it  realized  that  the  argument  can  never  ole  to  the  latter  is  a  religion  from  which 
stop  until  it  ends  in  recognizing  the  Su-  alone  morality  can  receive  its  eanctions. 
preme  Power  in  the  State  to  be  what  Religion  and  morality,  then,  althoarh 
we  contend  it  really  is,  namely,  a  true  denied  to  be  legitimate  objects  of  toe 
moral  and  religious  power  that  ought  to  State  as  ends,  come  in  as  meara  to  oi/ur 
have  a  conscience,  and  by  it  to  recognize  ends.    But  religion  and  morality,  when 
an  eternal  righteousness.    Virtue,  they  they  are  not  regarded  as  ends  in  them* 
say,  is  essential  to  a  free  ]>eople ;  but  selves,  cease  to  be  truly  religion  and  mo- 
how  wretched  and  senseless  is  this  trite  rality.     They  do,  undoubtedly,  when 
babble  in  the  mouths  of  those  who  con-  pure,  tend  to  protect  property,  to  secure 
tend  that  the  State  has  no  religion  and  from  personal  violence,  &c. ;   but  then 
can  recognize  no  religious  tenets.    VVhe-  this  is  an  incident,  and  not  of  their  es- 
ther  virtue  itself  is  an  eternal  principle  sence.    When  called  in  aid,  therefore* 
with  eternal   sanctions,  and  connected  for  such  purposes  alone,  they  will  not  be 
with  the  law,  revealed  or  natural,  of  an  pure ;  they  come  not  in  their  true  nature, 
eternal  God,  is  a  question  involving  a  and  must  inevitably  degenerate  into  some- 
religious  tenets — a  tenet,  too,  to  which  thing  of  a  lower  species.      We  have 
law  and  government  cannot  be  indififerent.  proved,  however,  that  the  State  muti 
Either  dSecUy  or  impliedly,  in  the  prac-  have  religion  and  DK>rality,  as  means  for 
tJcal  administration  of  their  principles,  the   successful   accomplishment   of  ite 
they  must  be  for  or  against ;  they  must  physical  purposes.    But  it  cannot  haTe 
assume  the  attitude  of  a  friend  or  an  them  as  effective  means,  without  recog- 
eaemy.  nizing  them  as  ends,  before  it  employe 
Let  us  now  recapitulate,  and  briefly  them  as  means.    Therefore,  finally,  the 
condense  the  argument  which,  in  order  State  must  neglect  even  the  highest  ph3re- 
to  bring  in  all  the  considerations  con-  ical  good  of  men,  or  it  must  be  a,  relinoae 
nected  with  it,  has  been  presented  in  a  and  umqiI  agent,  in  the  absolute  and  not 
discursive  and  irregular  form.    Admitting,  merely  mediate  use  of  the  terms — Q.  £.  D. 
as  we  do  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  Let  us  apply  this  to  a  case  easily  im- 
that  the  State's  g^reat  object  is  the  physi-  agined,  and  which,  as  a  little  know- 
cal  and  not  the  moral  good  of  man, — that  ledge  of  the  history  of  our  own  coontiy 
it  is  intended,  in  other  words,  for  the  may  show,  has  actually  happened.    A 
protection  of  property,  security  against  company  of  relij^ious  persons,  profesotng 
personal  violence,  ana  the  guardianship  the  Christian  faith,  are  cast  upon  a  cer- 
of  the  domestic  relations;  tuen,  we  say,  tain  locality,  on  which  is  to  arise  a  tme 
that,  in  addition  to  positive  inconvenience  State,  and  a  corresponding  ^stem  of  law. 
to  transgressors,  designed  to  deter  them  Although  deeply  religious,  yet,  in  found- 
from  actual  crimes,  there  must  he  ac-  ing  their  State,  we  may  suppose  them  lo 
knowledged  in  the  law  that  doctrine  of  have  regard,  in  the  Arst  place,  to  the 
retributivejnstice,  without  which  punish-  ph}rsical  well-being  of  themselves  and 
ment,  app^ing  only  to  the  animal  fears  their  posterity.     Familiarity  with  the 
and  taking  no  true  hold  upon  the  con-  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Word  of  God,  a 
science  or  moral  department  of  the  soul,  deep  knowledge  of  themselves  and  ol 
can  exercise  no  true  reforming  power —  human  nature,  satisfy  them  that  this  ean 
even  if  this  were  the  great  and  chief  ob-  never  be  efifectually  secured  by  the  mere 
ject  for  which  it  was  designed.    Besides  letter  of  any  s]^stem  of  jurispmdeace* 
this,  there  are  needed,  also,  certain  habits  without  the  life  imparted  to  it  by  a  tree 
or  states  of  mind,  or  principles  of  action,  morality,  containing  a  true  appeal  to  the 
having  an  intimate  and    sympathizing  conscience,  and  resting  on  those  sane- 
connection  with  the  standard  of  truth  tions  from  an  invisible  world,  which  we 
manifested  in  the  law.    In  other  words,  denominate  religion ; — ^the  conscience,  or 
there  must  be  a  public  conscience  corre-  moral  sense,  never  being  truly  afiected, 
sponding  to  the  governing  principle  or  unless  by  considerations  connected  with 
spirit  01    the  law,  rising  as   it   rises,  the  eternal  and  the  immutable, 
and  falling  as  it  falls ;  being  moral  and  Such  being  the  case,  would  they  not 
religious,  or  barely  economical,  according  be  required,  even  on  the  physical  by* 
as  that,  whose  representative  it  must,  in  potbesis,  to  make  the  conservation  of  this 
time,  ever  become,  sustains  the  one  or  morality  and  this  religion  one  of  tbe 
the  other  of  these  characters.    To  this  great  objects  of  the  Slaters  care,  and  to 
result,  then,  a  true  morality  is  an  indis-  lence  them  round  by  aU  the  guards 
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comld  be  deriaed.    We  see  not  how  there  wrong.    Your  doctrine,  in  its  ultimate 

can  be  anv  escape  from  this  conclusion  effects,  as  we  conceive,  would   be  the 

eren  on  the  lower  hypothesis  which  our  means  of   multiplying   the  number  of 

argument  required,  but  which  we  have  those  who  would  be  reckless  of  man's 

wronced  these  good  men  in  adopting  on  physical  mod  ;  and  your  poison  for  the 

Iheir  i>ehalf,  instead  of  supposing  them  soul  would  exhibit  its  final  effect  in  the 

to  have  had  supreme  reference  to  religion,  destruction  of  the  body.  We  forbid  your 

as  an  eiuL,  and  not  as  a  means  to  some-  teaching  our  children  that  there  is  no 

thing  below  itself.    Would  they  not  be  God.    U  guilty  of  disobedience  in  this 

bound,  on  this  supposition,  to  keep  out  respect,  we  banish  you  from  our  State ; 

all  influences  foreign  or  hostile  to  the  ac-  ana  if,  under  pretence  of  maintaining 

quisitjon  of  those  habits  and  those  prin-  your  rights  of  conscience,  you  persist  in 

eiples;  or,  in  other  words,  to  keep  out  returning  and  committing  the  offence,  we 

atheisra    and    infidelity  with  far  more  shall  visit  you  with  such  sorer  punish- 

rigor  than  they  would  exercise  towards  ments  as  the  wickedness  and  most  de- 

tM  man  who  injured  the  present  physi-  stnictive  consequences  of    your   crime 

eal  health  by  poisoning  wells,  or  by  the  may  seem  to  us  to  deserve.  Our  children, 

sale  of  bad  provisions?    And  that,  too,  at  all  events,  must  be  protected  from  the 

if  they  should  choose  thus  to  regard  it,  danger  of  athcisuL     n  you  tell  us  that 

•a  physical  grounds;  because  the  one  pro-  "  error  may  safely  be  indulged,  provided 

daees  a  physical  mischief,  comparatively  reason  is  left  free  to  combat  it,"  we  are 

partial,  temporary,  and  easily  r^nedied,  wilL'ng  to  run  no  such  risk,  any  more 

while  the  other  gives  birth  to  an   evil  than  we  would  permit  you  to  introduce 

crer  tending  to  reproduce  itself,  and  to  among  us  a  pestilential  disease,  if  it  were 

render  all  prevention  of  itself  and  its  in  our  power  to  prevent  it,  simply  be- 

tenporal  consequence  more  and   more  cause  there  may  possibly  exist  among  us 

diffcnlt,  until  this  moral  pestilence  has  the  means  of  cure.  Besides,  we  are  not  so 

caused  the  final  destruction  of  t|iat  phy s-  certain  that,  in  the  present  state  of  the  hu- 

acaJ  system  into  which  it  is  allowed  '*  to  man  race,  reason,  and  religion,  and  virtue 

cat  like  a  canker.**    Now  suppose  that  .would  gain  as  favorable  a  hearing  in  the 

there  should  come  into  their  society  an  minds  of  the  young,  when  left  to  them- 

avowed  atheist,  claiming  free  discussion,  selves,  as  the  allurements  of  vice  and  U^ 

and  contending  that  he  has  the  same  right  centious  pleasure,  aided  by  the  powerful 

to  iacalcate  his  sentiments  that  another  auxiliary  doctrine  that  there  is  no  God, 

has  to  circulate  the  pious  and  religious  and,  of  course,  no  accountability.  Would 

toact.     To  state  the  case  in  the  most  fa-  not  these  men  reason  correctly  ?    Taking 

vorahle  light,  let  us  imagine  hin^  no  vul-  their  circumstances,  as  we  have  statea 

gir,  ffcoffiog  blasphemer,  but  one  who  them,  can  there  be  discovered  any  fallacy 

■Muimn  to  make  use  of  serious  philo-  whatever  in  their  premises,  or  the  con- 

■Dphical  ar^ment    In  the  light  of  the  elusion  to  which  tney  are  supposed  to 

above  principles,  what  must  be  the  reply  have  arrived  ? 

of  those  whose  retreat  is  thus  invaded  ?  Aha !  says  our  man  of  human  rights. 
Might  the  J  not  say  to  him — Here  is  no  who  has  Men  **  watching  for  our  halt- 
ahsolole  right  in  the  case.  Your  right  ing,*'  we  knew  we  should  catch  you  at 
to  diacasa  matters  of  this  nature  must  last  Yoar  disguise  is  off.  With  all 
4tpmd  oa  the  right  or  wrong,  the  good  your  display  of  candor,  and  show  of  ar- 
m  bad  tendencies  of  the  matters  them-  gument ;  with  all  your  circumlocutions, 
•rives.  We  refuse  to  listen  to  you  our-  your  caii^ious  and  indirect  approaches  to 
selves,  aad  we  forbid  your  speaking  to  a  subject  you  would  not  dare  to  face  di- 
children.  We  say  this  as  heads  of  rectly,  we  have  all  along  well  known 
!e  kmiliea,  and  as  the  civil  guardi-  where  you  would  finally  come  out  It 
of  asnoeiated  families.  You  are  a  seems  then,  you  are  for  reviving  blue 
ler,  even  against  the  physical  laws,  and  persecuting  men  for  their  re- 
fpDod  of  eociety,  than  '  the  man  we  ligious  opinions.  You  would  imprison* 
km  ^•niabed  u>r  selling  unwholesome  or  banish,  at  least,  if  you  dared  not  put 
»aa«  and  that,  too,  not  on  the  to  death,  the  atheist,  or  infidel,  or  bias- 
that  y€M  are  directly  destroying  phemer,  or  by  whatever  other  name  of 
_al  health  of  the  soul :  this  posi-  opprobrium  you  may  choose  to  designate 
tis«  v%  night  take,  but  we  would  rather  the  honest  and  conscientious  man  who 
pbce  Miclres  on  one  that  comes  nearer  denied  one  particle  of  your  narrow  creed. 
It  tftt  itendardoJF  your  own  right  and  Weadmit,  in  all  seriousness,  that  there 
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IS  some  diiiciihy  in  pair3rinff  sach  an  at^  the  opponng  school,  although  in  the  ofh 

tack  as  this,  or  in  resisting  Uie  argument  posite  extreme,  and  regard  as  a  self-evi- 

irom  consequences,  which  should  apply  dent  matter  of  duty,  what  they,  on  the 

the  same  reasoning,  not  only  to  atheism,  other  band,  would  treat  as  an  infringe* 

but  to  deism,  to  infidelity  in  all  its  aspects,  ment  of  human  rights,  too  palpable  to  be 

to  liberalism  also,  to  transcendentalism,  to-  discussed.    It  is  sufficient,  m  the  present 

gether  with  the  various  shades  and  differ-  stage  of  our  argument,  to  say,  that  we 

ences  of  Christian  sects,  until  there  was  are  not  such  a  nation  as  has  been  des- 

included    everything   which   the   most  cribed.    We  have  in  all  these  respects 

bigoted  religionist  might  deem  hostile  to  roost  serious  disorders,  which,  howevert 

the  true  interests  of  mankind.    We  are  may  ultimately  be  the  means  of  great 

aware  with  what  force  all  this  may  be  and  unmin^led  good.    The  rigid  doctrine 

retorted,  by  a  skillful  antagonist,  and  yet  kud  down  m  our  supposed  case,  although 

it  is  hard  to  discover  the  fallacy  which  it  may  seem  faultless  in  tbeory,  cannot, 

Jed  us,  in  the  above  case,  to  the  odious  in  its  full  extent,  or  in  anything  like  its 

and  unpopular  conclusion.  full  extent,  be  applied  to  ourpresent  state. 

In  r^rence  to  such  a  state  of  society  We  may  lawfully  make  an  ewnii  to  prevent 
as  we  have  been  just  considering,  homo-  the  diversity  becoming  greater ;  but  as  at 
geneous  as  to  race,  and  of  like  religious  present  constituted,  even  in  our  separate 
with,  we  cannot  help  regard ine  it  as  state  polities,  we  resemble  more  a  conge* 
strictly  and  inevitably  applicaUe.  If  ries  of  tribes,  and  tongues,  and  religions, 
men  thus  believed  and  felt,  it  would  cer-  than  one  single  homogeneous  people, 
lainly  be  not  only  tbeir  duty,  but  their  We  believe  that  there  is  a  disposition  to 
highest  duty,  to  make  the  uncorrupted  assimilate ;  that  there  is  also,  in  every 
preservation,  to  their  posterity,  of  that  mixed  people,  if  unaflSected  by  continual 
religion  .  and  that  morality,  the  most  outward  disturbing  causes,  a  natural  tea-> 
sacred  object  of  their  political  institu-  dency  to  nationalism  in  race  and  religion, 
tions ;  and  we  have  seen  that  they  might  as  well  as  in  language.  We  have  good 
consistently  do  this  oo  grounds  that  were  grounds  for  hoping  that  this  feeling  and 
irrespective  of  the  interests  of  a  future  love  of  nationiuity,  which  God  has  given 
life,  except  so  far  as  a  regard  to  these  for  the  bluest  purposes,  may  in  time — 
latter  should  be  employed  as  means  for  if  not  sooner  destroyed  by  them — blend 
the  promotion  of  poysical  good  in  the  into  one  these  internal  discords,  and  pro- 
present  world.  dace  one  common,  well-attempered  har- 

In  maintaining  such  a  -conclusion,  it  mony.    This  miui  be  the  result,  or  the 

might  be  inferred  that  every  nation  otight  State  is  gone ;  for  history  has  repeatedly 

to  oe  homogeneous,  or,  in  other  wonls,  shown  that  a  nation  cannot  long  exist 

strictly  a  gens,  and  keep  itself  so ;  that  composed  of  heterogeneous,  Anharmoniz* 

it  otight  to  have  one  pure  religious  faith,  ing  elements.    May  we  not,  however, 

as  the  national  soul ;  and  that  the  State  believe  that  something  better  is  reserved 

had  become  too  large,  or  had  assumed  an  for  us,  and  that  for  some  glorious  finals 

unnatural   heterogeneous  and    self-de-  of  national   harmony.  Providence  has 

structive  character,  when  it  had  within  brought  into  combination,  and  preserved 

its  bosom    different   races  and  creeds,  in  combination,  our  apparent  Babel  ? 
iiindamentally  varying  in  respect  to  the        Whilst,  however,  we  admit  all  the  dif- 

highest  truths.    The  same  position  may  ficalties  of  our  present  position,  there  i» 

also  be  assumed,  in  respect  to  one  true  no  need  so  to  magnify  them,  as  to  do 

and  pure  code  of  morals.     It  wcAld  even  away  altogether  the  all-important  princi* 

be  applicable  to  a  philosophy  regarded  as  pie  for  which  we  contend,  and  for  whi<^ 

presenting  the  true  elements  of  a  state  of  we  would  ever  zealously  contend,  as  the 

well-being ;  and  this,  too,  on  the  ground,  prime  element  of  national  life,  never  to  be 

that  when  differences  of  opinion  on  any  lost  sight  of  or  abandoned,  ^though  the 

subject  are  viewed  as  of  no  account,  it  difficulties  were  to  be  a  thousand  foM 

must  be  because  the  subject  itself  has .  greater  than  they  really  are.    We  have 

come  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  utter  in-  not  the  homogeneity  oi  the  Puritans,  ei> 

difference.  ther  in  Chureh  or  State  ;  and  yet  we  still 

But  we  would  frankly  admit  the  im-  have  that  without  which  no  nation  eea 

nMnse  difficulties  that,  in  given  cireum-  long  exist,  any  more  than  a  body  withovt 

stances,  may  lie  in  the  way  of  reducing  a  soul — nameiy,  a  national  religion.    Let 

this  fair  theory  to  practice.    We  must  no  one  be  alarmed  at  this,  or  call  up  the 

not  run  into  an  error  similar  to  that  of  dreaded  ideas  of-  Chureh  and  ikate»  oC 
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Ire  and  fafKOts,  with  all  the  horrors  not  among  these  the  proclamations  of 

of  tb«  Romish  inquisition.     We  are  not  our  governors  for  days  of  fasting  and 

Dowdiscussing  the  question  as  inroiving  thanksgiving,  nor  the  practice  of  daily 

merely  an  ab^-aet  principle ;  neither  are  prayer    in   our   le^'slative   assemblies. 

we  recommending  any  new  and  peculiar  These  are  mere  incidental  matters,  and 

feature  in  legislation.    We  are  dealing  do  not,  like  the  others,  so  enter  into  the 

with  wMtters  </  fact.    We  speak  of  a  very  spirit  of  our  institutions,  that  they 

/xei/ocf,  as  Mr.  Gushing  would  style  it,  cannot  be  removed  without  violent  dis- 

which  18  fundamental  even  to  our  consti-  ruptions  extending  through  the  whole 

tntion  or  fundamental  law,  and  which  system.    The  first,  by  being  put  upon 

Imab^on  must  recognize,  either  by  way  the  eround  of  recommendations  me  rely » 

m  countenancing  or  opposing — a  fixed  would  look  rather  like  a  denial  of  reu- 

iKt,  towards  which  the  general  course  gion  as  being  actually  a  part  or  rather 

and  spirit  of  the  law  cannot  be  neutral,  the  foundation  of  the  law ;  and  the  prac- 

even  although  it  may  never  have  been  the  tice  and  mode  of  appointing  Congres- 

aabject  of  specific  enactment  in  the  statute  sional  Chaplains  from  party  office-seek- 

book.    This  fact  is,  that  we  are,  as  yet,  ers  and  on  party  erounds,  would,  unless 

a  Christian  nation.    Whatever  may  be  gjreatly  reformed,  better  exhibit  our  na« 

our  other  diffidences,  we  meet  on  the  tional  Christianity  in  the  breach  than  in 

hfoad  ground  of  a  common  professed  the  observance  oi  the  custom.    But  what 

Christianity ;  not  in  the  narrow  sense  of  is  of  far  more  account  than  this,  Christ!- 

heioc  €$labiisfud  by  law,  but  as  forming  anity  furnishes  the  sanctions  to  our  laws ; 

the  oasis  on  which  the  law  itself  is  esta-  it  is  taken  as  an  avowed  guide  by  the 

khsM,    We  say  this,  not  merely  because  best  of  our  legislators ;  it  enters  into  the 

it  it  the  fdigion  of  a  majority.    We  all  reasonings  of  our  Courts,  both  from  the 

know  that  it  is  far  more.    Such  is  its  bench  and  the  bar.    It  is  associated  with 

nuversaKty  that  there  is  no  impropriety  our  most  sacred  historical  reminiscences. 

ia  calling  it  the  creed  of  the  nation,  even  It  was  the  avowed  and  cherished  religion 

•■  the  score  of  numbers.   But  in  another  of  our  fathers.  It  has  never,  as  yet,  been 

amct  it  may  with  still  more  propriety  be  repudiated  by  their  sons.    Our  national 

called  the  national  relieion.    It  is  as  yet,  existences  were  most  certainly  founded 

aftd  notwithstandinjT  all  the  effi)rts  of  infi-  upon  it  as  the  common  law  of  the  mother 

delity  and  false  philosophy,  the  quicken-  country,  and  this  foundation  has  never 

mg  spirit  of  our  institutions.    It  enters  been  expressly  or 'impliedly  removed  by 

iato  the  habits  and  modes  of  thinking  of  any  positive  l^slation  ox  an  opposing 

tmr  people.    Although  very  seldom  men-  kind.    To  speak  against  it,  to  revile  it, 

tioocd  in  the  statute  book,  it  pervades  it  or  to  attempt  to  bring  it  into  disrepute,  has 

as  aa  invisible  spiritual  atmosphere.    It  been  declared  by  our  supreme  judicial 

m  recognized  in  the  oath,  in  the  yet  pre-  authority  an  offence  indictable  at  common 

vailing  ideas  of  punishment,  in  statutes  law,  on  the  ground  that  whoever  assails 

against  various  species  of  immorality,  Christianity  assails  the  foundations  of 

nd  ia  the  yet  continued  observance,  by  the  law  itself;  and  that,  therefore,  the 

Mr  legislative,  judicial  and  executive  au-  punishment  of  such  a  crime  by  the  law 

AoritieB,  of  a  sacred  day.    We  reckon  is  an  act  of  self-defence.* 

^  *  We  feel  that  we  have  been  guilty  of  no  extravagance  in  the  utterance  of  tbe«e  sen- 

tiBktikt*,  when  we  recollect  that  they  are  in  dubstance  the  same  with  those  maintained 

by  Daniel  Webster  in  hit  famous  speech  on  the  Oirard  Will  case,  before  the  Supreme 

^      '  43f  the  United  States.    We  hope,  also,  that  our  Democratic  Whigs  will  not  be 

Hi.  (to  avoid  Loco-foco  censure  on  these  points  we  have  no  great  anxiety,)  if  we 

to  thatjrood  old  federalist  and  most  healthy-minded  jurist,  the  venerable  Chancel- 

kr  KenC     We  do  this  with  the  more  confidence  because  his  decision,  embodying  the 

snatianuts  above  expressed,  is  yet  unrepealed  and  unreversed,  and  therefore  the  exist- 

m^  bw  of  oor  State.     We  refer  to  the  case  of  the  People  m.  Ruggles,  viii.  Johnson's 

l^vtak  p-  ^90.  Judge  Kent,  in  his  decision  in  this  case,  declared  that  **  Christianity  in 

*salu^id  seofle,  as  a  religion  revealed  and  taught  in  the  Bible,  is  part  and  parcel  of 

^hm  ai  the  land.    The  statute  for  preventing  immorality  (he  continues)  consecrates 

^  in«  day  of  the  week  as  holy  time,  and  considers  the  violation  of  it  as  immoral. 

IW  let  coooemiDg  oaths  recognizes  the  common  law  mode  of  administering  an  oath  by 

W«|ihc  band  on  and  kissing  the  gospel.  Surely,  then,  we  are  bound  to  conclude  that 

('^t  vidtcd  aiMl  malicious  words,  wntings  and  actions,  which  go  to  vilify  those  gos- 

f^  eHtiooe,  as  at  common  law,  to  be  an  offence  against  the  public  peace  and  safety. 

Thrf  «t  lacooaislaDt  wiik  the  raverenca  dae  the  oath,  and  tend  to  lessen,  ia  the  publie 
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We  are,  Iben,  Btill  a  religious  people,  ridual,  s  posiiionoTindiinrnr? 

We  have  a  nalional  creed — and  weace  not  religion  anil  irreligiou,  or.ulh' 

yei,  in  this  respect,  an  excepiioii  among;  now  made  up  foi  it,  tovrtcu 

^]  other  nations  of  anciejit  ot  motlern  atiity  and  intidcliiy.  U  may  i 

limes,      lliat    national   religion   la    the  middle  ground,  on  [iMilmo 

Christian.    The  mere  fragments  ot  open  ence  between  raiioua  setis  c 

and  avowed  inlidel  secid  no  more  militate  mon    fundamental  hith;  t^- 

against  Ibis  conclusion, or  takeaway  our  their  diSerences  relate  not  vi 

national   Christian    character,   than   the  those  religious  doctrines  ol  ii 

fact  that  there  may  be  a  few  monarchi.sts  counlability,  national  teliiliu^. 

atnnng  us  should  justly  prevent  our  being  dividual  obligation,  as  to  ri^h' 

atyleil   a  republican   nation,  or  the  few  and  modes  of  worship,    lliii 

foreign  dialects  in  our  land  should  forbid  from    being  the  rdation  ui 

the  Anglo-Sa.ion  from  being  regarded  as  great  antagonistic  ptihcipk-i 

our  national  language.  these  latter  days,  are  K)de^)ic 

This,  then,  being  matter   of  fact,  not  ing  for  Ibe  dominion  of  the  1 

created  by  law,  but  being  fundamental  to  and  pressing  every  other  in 

the  law  itself — (and  we  take  the  term  here  Ihe  conflict     These  bave 

in  its  largest  sense,  as  including  not  only  region  on   which  lo  locale  i 

wrillen  constitutions  and  statutes,  but  also  itulifferens.    Between  ihe^o 

all  that  enters  into  what  may  be  styled  the  no  peace.   Eternal  strife  mii 

legal  life  or  action  of  our  political  organ-  of  both,  until  one  or  the  o 

km) — ^legislation,  as  we  have  said,  or  the  made  lo  yield  ;  and  no  insti 

general  course  of  our  government,  can  no  not  utterly  alien  to  hnmai 

more  be  indiSerenI  or  neutral  in  respect  maintain  even  an  apparent 

to  it,  than  in  regard  to  any  other  import-  tween  them.     Infidelity  is  : 

ant  national  fact  which    enters  deeply  but  the  antitheas.ofbeUe!. 

into  the  thoughts,  feelings,  customs,  the  even  a  sect  of  what  is  !^U 

inner  and  outer  life  of  the  great  and  al-  ligion.     One  must  be  a  v 

most  universal  body  of  the  people.     Ilia  student  of  the   philosopli 

fundamental  to  the  constitution  as  the  the  last  century,  not  to  li 

consiiiution  ia  fundamental  to  the  laws,  this  bas  had  itB  day,  ai 

Legislation  baa  not  created  this  fact,  ad  away   forever.     There   \a 

we  have  observed ;  but  it  is  Ibis  which,  such  thing  as  religious  o 

in  a  great  measure,  makes  legislation  As  the  smolie  of  former 

what  it  is.     We  may  very  truly  say,  that  up,  we  see  the  two  mortu 

very  few  of  our  institutions  would  have  to  assume  their  true  form 

been  what  they  now  are,  if  ourancestors,  positions,    ft  is  CbTisti. 

who  have  transmitted  them  to  us,  bad  isra  every  day  taking  a  | 

not  been  Christians.     This  being  so,  we  direct  antagonisni,  and 

are,  as  a  naiion,  compelled  to  make  our  forces  face  to  face.     Inli 

choice  in  respect  to  it.  assuming  this  form  of  n 

The  prime  aoiihism  of  the   opposing  there  may  be  an  attetni 

school  isfound  in  the  premise  so  modestly  transition  under  a  traiiM 

and  quietly  assumed  by  Ihem,  that  there  ism,  or  what  may  more 

can  be,  either  in  a  State  or  an  individual,  described  as  a  seemint;  i 

or  in  a  State  any  more  than  in  an  indi-  ism.     The  qnestion  is  I 


any  expressions  in  the  conititutioo,  ai  some  bave  strangely  suppoaed,  t 
■t  3II,  or  to  punish  indiscriminately  like  attacks  upon  the  religion  c 
Grand  Lam« ;  and  for  this  plain  reanon,  that  wt  art  a  Christian  people 
ef  tht  country  u  deeply  enjfrafled  iifum  Chrutianity,  and  not  up> 
worship  of  these. impostdrs,"  Again,  in 'another  part  ol'lhe  BBtne  adi 
continues — "  And  shall  we  form  an  eiception,  in  this  respect,  to  t 
ized  world  !  No  gnvernDient  among  any  of  the  polished  nationa  of 
ot  the  institutions  of  modern  Europe  (a  aingle  and  monitory  case  ■ 
arded  such  a  bold  experiment  upon  the  solidity  ot  the  public  moral- 
'impunity  and  under  tbe  sanction  of  their  tribunals,  the  general  r«l  i 
la  be  openly  insulted  and  defamed.  The  very  ide*  of  jurisprudem 
of   th«    countr 
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to  thte — Bible,  or  no  Bible — ^Reyelation,  most  dignified  bodf,  which,  of  all  others, 

or  blank  irreligion.    As  weU  might  we  should  represent  the  pure  and  abstract 

rappose  a  punclum  indiffertnSt  a  state  of  reason  of  the  State,  or  that  **  mind  with- 

lnaifereoce,orsome<€r//um9ut4i,  between  out  passion,"  which  the  master  spirit  of 

being  and  not-being.    There  never  was  a  antiquity  gives  as  the  truest  definition  of 

case  to  which  our  Saviour*s  declaration  law.    It  is  before  that  department  of  our 

was  more  applicable — "  He  that  is  not  for  national  organism,  where,  whatever  may 

flK  15  against  me,  and  he  that  gathereih  be  the  fluctuating  and  irrational  desires  of 

not  vnth  me  scattereth  abroad."*  the  popular  mass,  there  should  ever  be  a 

Let  us  carefully  analyze  these  positions  communion  with  eternal  truth  and  eter- 

that  are  of  late  revived  and  put  forth  nal  righteousness — a  department,  which, 

with  so  much  boldness.     **  The  law,"  as  performing  the  office  of  head  to  the 

says  one,  "  knows  no  religion ;  the  State  body,  should  be  ever  employed  in  keeping 

has  no  concern  with  matters  of  faith."  in  oider,  instead  of  excitmg,  the  more 

The  State,  then,  knows  no  God,  no  retri-  animal  and  irrational  portions  of   the 

bntion,  and,  of  course,  no  true  morality,  system.    It  is  in  fact  before  our  national 

It  does  not  exist  as  a  moral  and  respon-  BouXi),  or  assembly  of  wise  men,  our 

sible  agent.     There  is,  aside  from  the  Senate,  our  eldership— a  body  supposed 

merest  expediency,    no  real  right  and  to  be  raised  far  above  all  the  disturbing 

wrong  in  any  of  its  acts.    In  the  regu-  influences  which  operate  on  the  rest  of  the 

latton  of  its  conduct  towards  its  own  communiQr — a  body  which  the  people, 

citizens,  or  towards  other  States,  it  re-  with  a  wise  self-distrust,  are  supposed 

cognizes  no  considerations  drawn  from  the  to  have  selected  to  think  {or  them,  and 

invisible,  the  eternal,  and  the  immutable,  not  merely  to  represent  their  most  un- 

In  its  highest  proceedings  it  has  relation  reasoning  propensities.     The  orator  is 

only  to  the  temporary,  the  expedient,  one  of  these  very  elders  of  the  land,  who, 

the  economical.    It  has  nothing  to  do  according  to  Tully's  noble  definition  of 

with  prindpU,    It  has  no  conscience,  the  Legislator  and  the  Judge,  should  be 

no  duties,  no  accountability ;  for  each  ever  lex  loquens,  the  speaking  organ  of 

of  these  when  carried  out  to  their  le-  the  law  and  the  conscience  of  the  State. 

gitimate  limits  must   terminate  in    the  Such  is  the  scene,  and  such  the  speaker. 

rec(^ition  of  a  spiritual  and  supematu-  The  subject  is  the  awfully  solemn  one  of 

nJ    world,  toother  with  an  invisible  war,    with   all  the  tremendous  conse- 

government,  of  which — as  the  fountain  quences  that  must  follow  a  deadly  strife 

of  mil  other  legitimate  governments — the  between    two    of    the   most   powerful 

law  is  Eternal  Truth,  and  the  lawgiver  nations  on  the  earth.    Now,  what  may 

the  Eternal  God.  be  supposed  to  be  the  nature  of  this 

Of  all  nations  we  most  need  the  se-  speech.andof  the  considerations  appealed 

curity  to  human  rights,  which  can  alone  to  ?    It  is  just  such,  we  reply,  as  might 

be  drawn  from  considerations  like  these,  be   expected  from    some  common   ha- 

Of  all  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  we  ranguer  addressing  a  democratic  mass- 

bave  the  roost  need  of  a  national  con-  meeting  in  the  Park.    It  abounds  in  the 

science  to  r^ulate,  and  keep  steady  to  most  trivial,  yet  mischievous  declamation, 

the  law  of  right,  that  sovereign  power  adapted  and  designed  to  enkindle  into 

which  nowhere  is  so  absolute  as  among  action  all  the  elements  of  party  and  na« 

ovsclTes.    Nothing  coold  more  strik-  tional  animosity.    It  addresses  itself  to 

m^j  show  the  value  of  this  doctrine  of  the  most  animal  and  irrational  part  of 

a  national  accoantability  as  a  vital  part  our  nature.    It  is  full  of  appeals  to  our 

«£  the  national  religion,  than  the  manner  absurd  and  excessive  national  vanity.   It 

ia  which  the  most  important  measures  arc  repeats,  ad  nauseam,  the  most  stale  de- 

Sacuaaed  by  some  who  would  be  thought  clarations  of  patriotism,  designed  only  to 

to  be  our  greatest  men.    We  have  a  most  disseise  the  most  reckless  demagoguism; 

ckar  illastration  of  this  in  a  late  speech  and  indulges,  from  beginning  to  end,  in 

dctivered  by  one  who  has  been  a  candi-  the  most  empty  gasconade  about  national 

date  for  the  highest  and  most  responsible  honor.    Nowhere,  however,  is  there  the 

Mi^ioo,  and  wno  aspires  to  become  the  least  allusion  to  such  a  thing  as  a  Yto/iono/ 

cxecative  orpm  of  the  nation's  will.  The  conscience,  or  a  national  moral  accounta- 

to  which  we  refer  is  before  that  bility.* 


As  this  article  was  originally  intended  for  the  January  number  of  the  American 
r,  rdercnce  was  had  to  an  event  then  fresh  in  the  minds  of  its  readers,  and 
which,  it  ia  presumed,  is  not  yet  forgotten.  Since  that  time,  much  has  taken  place  to 
Asw  the  troth  «£  the  views  here  presented,  and  the  immense  importance  of  what  wa 
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On  such  an  occasion  and  on  a  subject  means  of  this  maxim,  whipped  into  a 

so  very  serioas,  it  would  not,  we  think,  reluctant  support  of  the  basest  of  mea- 

have  been  out  of  place,  or  have  subjected  sures ;  and  that,  too,  when  these  measures 

the  speaker  to  the  dreaded  imputation  of  have  been  contrived  for  this  very  purpose 

cant,  to  have  made  some  allusion  to  the  of  putting  them  in  a  position  where,  if 

eternal  principles  of  right  and  wrong,  or  they  dare  to  remonstrate,  they  may  be 

to  an  invisible  power  who  holds  in  his  made  the  objects    of    popular  odium, 

hands  the  destinies  of   the  State,  and  The  precedent  is  employed  to  give  sanc- 

whose  holy  attributes  demand  as  much  tion  to  another  case  ol  the  same  kind, 

the  punishment  of  national  wickedness  yet  still  more  atrocious,  and  those  who 

as  of  individual  offences ;  a  power  that  would  appeal  to  right  and  coniscience  are 

will  hold  us  to  a  strict  account  in  regard  insultingly  warned  in  the  language  of  a 

to  the  righteousness  or  recklessness  of  feunous  Virginia  statesman,  **  not  to  bum 

proceedings  so  solenm  as  those  which  their  fingers  by  opposing  another  war,** 

involve  the  question  of  peace  or  war.  or  to  take  a  position  of  seeming  opposi- 

But  not  a  syllable  of  all  this,  although  tion  to  the  national  interest    Seeming 

it  would  have  so  well  become  the  time  opposition    we     say,    for  what   man, 

and  place.    Even  a  hint  that  he  felt  the  whose  intellect  is  in  healthy  union  with 

force  of  any  such  considerations  might  his  moral  sense,  does  not  see  that  they 

have  subjected  his  democracy  to  the  sus-  are  the  real  and  truest  friends  of  their 

picions  of  the  Empire  Club,  and  thereby  country  who   strive  to  maintain  these 

essentially  marred  bis  prospect  of  reach-  stem  ideas  of  national  accountability,  and 

ing  the  gpal  of  his  amoition.    Oh  !  how  to  keep  alive  a  belief  in  the  moral  and 

humiliating  the  thought  that  the  destinies  religious  relation  of  the  State  to  the  in- 

of  the  many  millions  who  compose  this  visible  and  the  eternal  ? 
great  nation,  should  be  the  stakes  of  such        Our  legislative  and  judicial  bodies,  we 

gamblers  and  such  games  as  these !  have   said,  should    represent  the  pure 

In  connection  with  this  digression,  we  reason  and  conscience  oi  the  State.     We 

may  here  notice  that  most  abominable  should  be  more  rational  in  our  collective 

maxim — Our  countrff,  right  or  vnrong —  than  in  our  individual  acts :  the  animal 

a  maxim  which  would  make  those  to  be  nature  should  disappear  as  we  ascend  to 

a  nation's  best  friends,  who  are,  in  fact,  those  higher  parts  of  our  political  organ- 

her  most  deadly  foes.      Let   there  be  ism,  where  aU  should  be  calm,  pure,  and 

planned  any  scheme  ever  so  reckless  or  abstract  from  the  turbulence,  perverse- 

unprinciplM ;  let  it  be  taken  up  as  was  ness,  selfishness  and  irrationality  of  in« 

the  case  with  the  late  measure  for  the  dividual  passions.    But  alas !  when  the 

annexation  of  Texas,  from  the  lowest  doctrine  of  a  religious  national  account- 

and  most  dishonest  of  political  motives ;  ability  and  of  a  national  conscience  is 

its  consummation,  or    even  its  partial  dropt  out  of  our  political  creed,  we  be- 

consummation,  is  thouj^htat  once  to  take  come  far  more  animalized  in  our  public 

the  case  out  of  the  high  court  of  con-  than  in  our  private  relations.    Opinionii 

science.      A    timid    opposition  are  by  are  put  forth  by  the  legislator  in  regard 

have  styled  a  national  conscience,  or  religious  sense  of  accountability  for  tcti  done  io  a 
national  as  well  as  an  individual  capacity.  What  reasons  and  motives  have  beea 
most  prominently  assigned  and  urged  for  the  adopting  this  or  that  course,  on  the  moat 
important  questions  anectinj^  the  nation^s  highest  good  ?  Take  as  a  test  some  of  the 
IcHMling  papers  of  both  political  parties,  and  what  conclusion  mutt  any  candid  foreigner, 
who  had  no  other  sources  of  informaton,  have  come  to  respecting  the  state  of  our 
national  affairs.  Surely  he  must  have  regarded  those  who  profess  to  be  our  leading 
men,  in  no  higher  light  than  reckless  gamblers  playing  with  tne  most  vital  interests  of 
twenty  millions  of  people.  Much  of  the  very  language  employed  has  been  drawn  from 
this  desperate  and  abandoned  profession.  Instead  of  manly,  high-souled,  and  religious 
reasoning  on  those  most  solemn  questions  that  have  lately  arisen,  we  hear  everywhere 
that  such  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  '*  Aas  made  an  injuriotu  mcve  ,***  another 
**  has  played  the  wrong  card  ;'*  this  statesman  has  **  made  a  very  foolith  throw  of  the 
dice ;"  and  another  has  *'  suffered  himself  to  be  checkmated.'^  Such  a  party  too,  it  is 
said,  once  got  itself  **  in  a  false  position,**  and  became  unpopular ;  right  or  wrong* 
then,  it  must  take  better  care  next  time,  and  not  suffer  its  adversaries  to  **  get  the  whip^ 
row,**  or  **  distance  it  in  the  race  for  popular  favor."  In  such  a  race  the  professedly 
oonsenrative  party  itself,  instead  of  performing  its  appropriate  restraining  oiBce,  only  in* 
creases  the  mischief  by  accelerating  the  velocity  of  radicalism — thus  becoming  a  rival 
instead  of  aa  antagonist,  and  making  it  actually  worse  than  if  it  had  had  bo  competitor. 
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d  blush  to  coold  be  disputed.    If  there  is  no  God 

bis  Mcial  for  the  Slate,  iheo  there  ia  none  for  the 

men.     It  is  individual :    if,  then,   the    one   has  no 

■osed  of  in-  moral    accoantabilrtj,   neither   has    lbs 

e  and  sepa-  other;  if  there  is  no  eternal  justice,  and 

tecklesdof  no  eternal   right  and  wrong   which  the 

Qehuze,fe-  former  can   rectignize,  neither  can  they 

I, — AbeUva  exist  for  man  in  respect  to  his  individual 

onal,  irre-  actions.    If  there  is  such  an  account- 

Typhon —  abjlilf  and    such  a  morality,   then   the 

J  whole    question    is  conceded;  reli^tn 

Bv  rifot  comes  in  as  the  necessary  and  inevitable 

$•*  P**"*-  consequence. 

other  way  i  "  It  is  inquired,"  says  a  late  writer, 

I  which  we  "  Can  a  Slate  eiisl  which  recognizes  no 

as  ft  vital  religion  ?'     A  most  grave  qoestion,  cer- 

nd  as  abid-  tainly,  and  requiring  for  its  soJniion  aU 

nse — when  the  light  furnished  by  history,  from  the 

ily   imbued  ovetlhrow  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  down 

ly  strive  to  to  the  wreck  of  Slates  and  constrlutiona 

I  what  they  exhibited  in  the  frenzied  scenes  of  the 

ession,  not  French  RevolulJon.     Our  own  brief  ex- 

>{  the  pure  periment  of  sijtty  years— even  admitting 

y  politic—  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  our  institu* 

true,  more  tions  are  really  grounded  on  the  principle 

,  mart  h»-  of  indifference  to  all  religion — is  far  too 

9  our  indi-  abort  to  be  trusted  in  the  examination  of 

•arycon«e-  a  point  so  vital  as  this.     Now,  then,  does 

of  things,  the  oracular  authorilT,  to  whom  we  jast 

',  in  Ibem-  referred,  approach  tors  solemn  inquiry 

ng,  and.BS  which  he  ibns  suggests.     We  refer  to 

eternal,  do  this  writer  as  the  best  represenlativi 

le,  but  in  haps  increasiuc  ( 
■      ■    adtj 


simply     our  knowledge,  of  a  very  large  andper- 

'--    -     "---  ■        ,         ,  (^ 

ly  acknowledge  the  great  and 

more    real  difficulties  of  the  subject?    Does  be 


iting,   ren-     be  modestly  acKnowledge  the  great  a 


at  nil  admit  (hat  it  is  not  always  e— ^ 

ure.     The  to  discriminate  between  the  limits  of  the 

izing, eiiet'  political,   the   moml   and   religious;  al- 

on  the  pri-  though   he   himself,  and   the   school  to 

a  nursery  whicn  he  belongs,  might  feel  themselves 

history   a  warranted  in  denying  their  intimate  and 

and  heroic  essential  union .'     Does  he  at  all  allow 
that  there  may  be  some  weight  of  argu- 

ig,  yet  we  menl  on  the  opposite  side,  and  that  it  has 

1,  we  con-  been  maintained  by  minds  as  acute  and 

,  that  if  the  powerful  as  the  world  hod  ever  known  ! 

ihiiosophy.  Let  us  see  in  how  grave  a  manner  he 

in  only  be  presents  bJs  views  on  so  grave  a  theme. 

ioA  for  the  ■■  Can  the  State,"  says  be,  "  e.iist  which 

tself which  recognizes  no  religion?    I  answer  (bo 

oings,  give  replies  to  his  own  interrogatory)  thai  il 

eniBtcoce,  can  as  well  as  if  it  do  not  recognize 

igheslgood  music.     One  i*  no  more  the  natural  oS^ 

.   be    mon-  spring  of  the  human  mind  than  the  other. 

Ilobserved,  Indeed,  the  Slate  might  as  well  ordain  a 

wer  in  bu-  tune  ea  a  religious  exercise,  and  a  few 

of  a  sense  fmgmenls  or  notes  of  that  tune,  as  a  few 

I  is  the  in-  fragments    of   any    particular    religious 

t  positions  faitli."   Thin,  then,  is  reasoning !   This  is 

moeh  cool-  whatourcotemporariesof  tbeDemocrstic 

1  and  nerei  Bevtew  woold  style  »  ■  most  cosiprebeii- 
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sive  and  searching  examination  of  first  ask — since  one  or  the  other  mast  be 
principles  !**  Even  should  we  admit  that  favored — is  his  claim  in  any  respect  supe- 
the  two  subjects  could,  for  a  moment*  be  rior,  even  although  they  might  be  equal 
placed  on  a  par,  does  this  poor  imitator  or  nearly  equal  in  numbers  ?  But  how 
of  the  vul^  infidel  ribaldry,  know  that  utterly  preposterous  does  this  appear,  in 
one  who  was  not  only  the  greatest  states-  connection  with  what  we  know  to  be 
man  of  antiquity,  but  also  one  of  the  the  fact,  namely,  that  the  party  which 
most  ardent  lovers  of  republican  freedom  makes  these  high  claims  is  the  merest 
the  world  has  ever  seen,  did  not  think  fragment  of  our  population.  Let  us  apply 
even  the  regulation  of  music,  and  its  great  the  favorite  language  of  this  sect,  (as  pre- 
influence  for  good  or  evil  upon  the  minds  sented  by  the  author  to  whom  we  have 
and  habits  of  the  people,  beneath  the  care  referred  as  one  of  their  best  representa- 
of  the  State.*  tives,)  and  turn  their  batteries  directly 

We  do  not  contend  that  legislation    against  themselves.    **  If  the  State,"  say 
abould  regulate  religious  exercises  or  reli-    they,  **  take  into  favor  the  opinions  of  the 
ffious  tunes.    We  maintain,  on  the  other    majority,  it  tyrannizes  over  the  religion 
band,  that   religion — revealed   religion,    of  the  minority.    If  it  establishes  the  re- 
Christianity — should  regulate  legislation,    iigion  of  the  Christian,  it  oflends  the 
If,  however,  the  State  cannot  be  indifler-    infidel."    We  accept  the  issue.    If,  then, 
ent  to  religion  in  theory,  neither  can  it    the  State  takes  into  favor  the  opinions  of 
be  so  in  practice.    The  infidel  modestly    the  minority,  and  that,  too,  one  of  the 
asks  that  his  opinions  shall  be  re^ardd    smallest  minorities,  and  those  opinions, 
as  entitled  to  equal  favor  with  Christian-    moreover,  very  bad  opinions,  by  what 
ity.    There  might  be  some  plausibility  In.    shall  we  characterize  its  conduct  towards 
this,  if  those  who  advocate  his  doctrine    the  large  majority.'  If  the  State  expressly 
bore  anything  like  a  reasonable  ratio  to    or  impliedly  gives  countenance  to  the 
the  number  of  professed  believers ;  and    doctrines  of  the  small  band  of  infidels, 
if,  in  that   case,   parties  being  nearly    may  we  not  say  that  it  is  justly  **  ofilen- 
equally  divided,  some  middle  position  of    sive"  to  the  Christian  ? 
neutrality  might  be  found  between  reli-        But  hold,  says  the  infidel ;  you  entirely 
^on  and  irreligion,  or  between  Chris-    misstate  the  true  points  in  issue.     We 
tianity  and  his  own  negations.    To  pre-    only  ask  for  impartiality  and  indifi*erence, 
sent  the  matter  in  the  best  light  for  his    or  that  the  State  shall  take  a  middle 
claim,  we  will  suppose  the  parties  to  be    ground  between  us.     Without  adverting 
thus  nearly  balano^,  and  admit  that  it  is    farther  to  the  modesty  of  this  demand  on 
to  be  a  question  of  number.    Even  on    the  score  of  numbers,  and  the  violation 
this  basis,  he  asks  by  far  too  much.    He    of  all  geometrical  proportion  in  requiring 
demands  that  the  State  should  faror  him.    e.\actly  a  middle  ground   between  two 
Both  sides  cannot  be  gratified,  and  he    parties  so  very  unequal,  we  say,  and  we 
insists  that  the  decision  should  be  against    nave  proved,  that  no  such  middle  ground 
religion.    To  show  that  this  is  a  fair    exists.    The  State  must  lean  to  one  side 
statement,  we  present  the  issue  in  the    or  the  other.    You  forget  that  indifference 
very  language  oT  the  school.    The  State    is  your  professed  creM — a  crted,  too,  for 
must  say  religion,  or  no  religion.    Be-    which  you  are  as  zealous  and  ofttimes  as 
tween  these  there  is  no  middle  ground,  as    fanatical   as   the   most  ultra  sectarian, 
between  varying  sects  professing  to  hold.    You  maintain,  as  your  tenets^  that  the 
in  the  main,  a  common  faith.    The  be-    State  has  no  God,  no  religion,  and  of 
liever  implores  the  State  to  adopt  the    coarse  no  true  morality  in  any  proper 
first,  the  infidel  insists  upon  the  latter  al-    senseof  that  term.  Christians  take  ground 
temative.    But  why,  since  both  cannot    directly  opposite.    You  insist  that  your 
be  gratified,  should  the  latter  gain  the    dogma  shall  be  favored ;  in  other  words 
day  ?    Why  should  the  oath  be  taken    that  the  State  shall  act  upon  it,  as  though 
from  the  statute  book,  the  Bible  banished    as  far  as  regards  its  judicial,  legislative, 
from  our  schools,  all  allusion  to  a  reveal-    and  executive  action,  it  were  true  that 
ed  divine  law  be  interdicted  to  our  courts    there  is  no  God,  no  religion,  no  morality, 
and  legislative  bodies, — why,  in  short,    You  thus  do,  in  fact,  maintain  that  yonr 
should  all  connection  between  the  visible    doctrine  should  be  established  as  a  settled 
and  invisible  state  (of  which  religion,  as    axiom  of  government,  however  ofl^cnsive 
its  very  etymology  imports,  is  the  Umd)    it  may  be  to  the  vast  Christian  majority. 
be  severed  to  please  him?    Why,  we    Men,  too,  who  probably  would  be  greitry 
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I,  bth)  irho  del  vanis  and  demandH,  wo 

■oral  MDti-  ing  the  worst,  the  most  ir. 

to  saj  of  aa  yet,  to  appearance,  one  o. 

!tflry,"  and  aeeta  in  Iho  land.     Who,  all 

ler  of  reli-  quainled  with  the  aiient,  j 

uld  of  the  nuence  of  law  ajid  political 

nen    show  upon  the  moral  sense,  eithe 

making  for  evil,  and  bow  necessarily 

I  even  urge  afiected,  even  from  infanc} 

session,  on  is  proetically  led  1o  regard 

nuch  Iran-  reign   nilo   of   civil  conda 

irj  Chris-  say,  that  understands  this 

that  individual  eSbrt  inchui 

1  wretched  Tate  schools  can,  without 

I  this  doc-  miraealous   divine   aid,   wi 

manner  in  most  powerful  bias  to  un 

)  changing  sach  a  spectacle  of  aHected 

lises  aa  to  yet  real  nostilil^,  on  the  par 

linary  reli-  must  produce  jn   the  indi' 

body;  yel.  No!   There  is,  there  can  he 

igle  dogma  here.    Thia  is  the  great  poi 

*nicioi]B  an  anxioos  to  impress  npon 

I  loacaltn,  this,  as  yet, Christian  coma: 

30gh  well-  can   be  no  real  neulrality. 

ed  the  most  knows  it  well.     On  this  si 

lelity,   and  an  instinct  roosi  keen,  in  di 

U.  and  in  a  means  of  its  advantage.    Hi 

ul  oataret,  full  well  the  immense  aid  i 

I  ferocious,  position   when   carried  out 

le  religions  of  ihe  Stale,  into  all  its  pra 

at  times — -  must  give  him,  in  bia  con 

most  truly  Christianity,    He  laughs  at 

ver  of  hu-  of  the  nnrnery,  when  he  km 

lor  of    the  the   young  and  tender  fai 

Ti,  "There  reaches  the  vigor  of  manl 

ce  than  to  confronted   with   the   doclt 

tolerance.  State   knows   no   God — no 

he  aflecled  oath— no  holy  time — no  ti 

garb  of  the  bility^no  eternal,  immutal 

naturt,  or  and  that,  in  its  bearing  uj 

it  had  BO-  vidual  life,  in  the  inHiclio 

ment,  it  knows  no  appeal 

naltev,  can  science. 

e  is  carried  But  who  ot  what  is  to 

h  in  theory  matter  of  fact,  whether.  In 

fully  main-  a  Christian  and  not  an  inli< 

State  is  to  ical  nation  ?    The  State  iti 

gious  sane-  It  mtuf  judge,  and  cannot  ( 

if  our  reli-  sponslbility.     it  mustdeci 
rated,  as  a ,  way  or  ihe  other — either  J 

octrine, — if  It  must    be   determined  b; 

1  from   our  which,   in   its   healthy  sti 

;lieve  in  no  styled  the  national  conscli 

I  of  the  in-  visible  influence,  which, 

retribution,  or  bad,  moral  or  immora 

aa  making  irreligious.  Christian   oi 

«,— can  we  diffuses  itself  through  all  I 

neslions,  so  ofa  people,  aifecling  in  inni 

which  the  both  their  nublic  and  pri 

ilher  for  or  iilical  and  tfieir  individua] 

laatheinfi-  is  most  ab«atd   to  say. 
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spirit  and  general  coarBe  of  legidatioa  knowledge  aa  etema],  imnratable*  and 

can  have  no  regard  to  this  iixed  fact,  religious  morality,  which  is  hut  anotbar 

or  that  they  can  **  let  the  matter  entirely  name  for  the  inseparable  WiD  and  Rea- 

aUnie,**  leaving  it  just  where  they  fonnd  son  of  a  Supreme  Personal  Deity.    It 

it.    They  cannot  **let  it  alone,**     Ad-  must  recognize  that  doctrine  of  penal 

mitting  that  the  direct  application  of  re-  sanctions  and  of  a  true  retributive  jus* 

ligion  and  morality,  or  their  most  prac-  tice,  both  in  divine  and  human  law,  with- 

tical  teaching  should  be  left  to  confeder-  out  which  government  has  no  real  fouQ- 

ated   individual,  in  distinction  from  po-  dation.    If  these  positions  be  sound,  then 

litical,  actions,  even  then,  we  contend,  must  it  also  have*  as  a  necessary  conse* 

Uie  State  must  be  in  harmony  with  it ;  quence,  its  supernatural  revelation*  to 

above  dl,  it  must  assume  uo  attitude  of  preserve,  in  this  world  of  sense,  an  ever 

indifference  towards  it  clear  and  abiding  impression  of  thoa* 

When  we  speak  of  there  being  a  re-  great  first  truths,  by  means  of  an  ae- 
Ugion  of  the  State,  and  of  Christianity  knowledged  written  standard.  And  last- 
being  that  religion,  it  is  not  meant  that  ly — although  here  we  venture  an  opinion 
all  its  doctrines  have  the  same  relation  which,  as  some  may  think,  brings  us  on 
to  the  political  as  to  the  individual  life,  that  disputed  and  impracticable  ground — 
It  is  mainly  in  regard  to  the  latter,  that  it  must  have  its  holy  time,  set  apart,  not 
there  arises  that  distinction  of  sects  simply  for  rest  or  worship,  but  for  the 
which  invests  the  subject  with  all  its  religious  and  moral  instruction  of  tha 
apparent  difficulties.  Even  here  it  is  people,  and  constituting  a  most  important 
certainlv  of  great  importance  to  our  true  and  indispensable  aid  for  the  conserva- 
|>olitical  interests,  that  not  only  the  Chris-  tion  of  its  indispensable  national  creed. 
tian  religion  generally,  but  the  best  and  These,  more  than  any  paper  constitutiona* 
purest  8(»ecies  of  Christianity  should  he  must  constitute  a  nation's  true  life. 
universally  and  cordially  embraced.  In  our  Without  them  the  experiment  is  yet  to  be 
case,  however,  the  obstacles  in  the  way  tried — and  it  may  be  with  the  most  fear* 
of  effecting  this  are  so  immense,  that  a  ful  results — whether  any  State  can  have 
very  great  good  must  be  abandoned  to  a  permanent  existence, 
avoid  a  far  greater  evil.  Here  is  the  The  writer  and  the  School  to  whom  we 
danger  of  trespassing  on  the  domain  of  referred,  think  that  the  State  mig^ht  an 
the  true  conscience.  We  do  not  say  **  the  well  be  engaged  **  in  teaching  music  and 
rights  of  conscience,"  because  the  phrase  ordaining  tunes"  as  in  recognizing  anjr 
is  unmeaning.  It  seems  to  imply  that  religion,  or  the  principles  oif  any  reli* 
most  abominable  of  all  absurdities,  as  gion.**  Let  us  turn  for  a  moment  from 
well  as  most  mischievous  of  all  senti-  this  most  dignified  comparison  to  the 
ments,  that  men  may  entertain  what  great  Roman  lawyer.  Who  shall  charge 
opinions  they  please  as  an  inherent  right  Tally  with  being  a  bj^t,  or  a  fanatic  ? 
Still  less  do  we  mean  that  most  monstrous  Who  will  dare  to  affirm  that  the  moeC 
of  all  paradoxes — a  conscientious  right  to  practical  statesman  of  his  day  was  not  a 
be  irreligious,  or  to  have  no  conscience  good  judge  of  human  nature  and  ils 
at  all  wants?     How  much  higher  and  more 

The  State,  whether  it  be  owing  to  our  philosophical  is  bis  conception  of  the 

peculiar  position,  or  whatever  may  be  religious  nature  of  the  State  and  of  tlie 

the  cause,  cannot,  we  admit,  as  a  State,  magistracy,  than  that  shallow  doctrine  oC 

know  the  denominational  differences  that  the  Monticello  School,  which  some  re* 

most  unfortunately  divide  the  Christian  gard  as  the  ne  plus  ultra,  the  last  and 

community.    It  can,  however,  recognize,  greatest  attainment  of  political  wiadooi. 

and  must  recognize,  thpse  g^reat  truths  of  **  Sit  igitur  hoc  a  ftincipio  pertwtmtm 

Christianity,  which  eliter  directly  into  civihue,  dominum  e$te  omnium  rerwm  ec 

what  may  be  called  the  SUite  religion  in  moderatorem  Deum,  eague  qua  gerantuTt 

distinction  from  what  is  peculiar  in  the  ejui  gerijudicio  ac  numine,    UMee  auUm 

individual  alone.    It  must  recognize  the  esee  opintones  ha$,  auie  neget,  quum  inid'-' 

Almighty  God  who  holds  in  his  Bands  the  ligat  quam  multa  prmeniur  jurtjurandot 

destinies  of  nations — the  Eternal  eloah,  quanta  ealulis  eint  faderum  religiomeM^ 

or  God  of  the  oath,  an  appeal  to  whose  ouam  multoe  ditfini  supplieii  metus  a  jer> 

punitive  justice  must  be   the  ultimate  tere  revocarit,  quamque  savcta  arr  socni- 

sanction  of  all  judicial  proceedings,  and  tas  civium  inter  ipeot,  Mo  imumprtak  itmm 

**  an  end  of  controversy "  in  all  legal  judice  turn  teste  tnterpoeiio  t* 

strife  between  man  and  man.    It  most  ac-  ''^Let  this,  then,  fioei  the  >My^ning  he 
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lat  God  is  lions  of  Iheir  btst  leligious  aids,  and  the 
ii[)gs,and  conaeqiieni  failure  of  all  Iheir  efforts  to 
are  under  counteract  successfully  those  influences, 
livineau-  by  means  of  which  the  best  constructed 
nlilily  o(  human  institutions  were  constanlly  fall- 
sets  how  ine  into  ruin.  How  would  some  of  these 
•d  by  the  noWe  spirits  have  blessed  God  for  the 
is  in  the  lizbl  of  ibe  ^spel.  and  irilh  what  aeton- 
els,  bow  ishment  would  tfaey  rmrd  the  effbrla 
tion  caHa  which,  after  Ihe  very  light  of  Hearen  is 
liCRED  k  shinine  upon  os,  are  made  to  declare 
I  lbs  Im-  Christianity  no  part  of  the  law  of  the 
law,  both  land,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  oblifer- 
atinc  all  its  influence  on  individual  minds, 
,y  similar  by  denying  il  any  legitimate  power  over 
latere  and  man  in  a  corporate  or  national  capacity. 
those  ab-  Il  may  be  said,  in  reply  to-BOina  of  the 


ofany 


,  advanced ;  man  has  risen  in  Ibe  scale  of 

^  ler  being ;    religious    sanctions   may    have 

lemselves  been  necessary  to  tbe  security  of  gorern- 

ighleouB-  mentsin  past  ages;  Ijul  now  "the  moral 

e  concep'  scntimenui  have  been  fully  developed ;" 

ivine  ori-  in  short,  man  is  now  prepared  for  abso- 

Such  pas-  Jute   eelf-gorernment.      Grant,    for    Ibe 

in  uiging  sake  of  argument,  (whicfa,  however,  we 

ca  as  oae  are  far  enough  from  actually  doing,)  that 

menlB  of  there  may  be  some  shadow  of  imih  in 

'  purpose,  this :  we  ask,  then — what  bas  prodnced 

ed  to  per-  the  change  >    If  it  be  Christisnitv,  let  us 

er  is  the  acknowledge  it  with  devout  thankfulness 

lat  which  to  God,  and  with  a  stronger  conviction  of 

Ives,  who  its  importance — not  only  as  Ihe  founda- 

itererwas  t>on,  but  as  the  pervading  spirit  of  all 

I.     When  our  institutions,  social  and  political,  aa 

e  political  well  as  teligiotis.    Let    ns  not  rashly 

le,  to  say  throw  down  the  ladder  by  which  we 

tach  pro-  have  risen  to  such  an  eminence.    Let  na 

ited  from  not  put  out  Ihe  very  light  of  ourpolitieal 

ntend,we  life  to  silence  tbe  clamor  of  the  infidel, 

levere  the  Let  us  be  carelul  how  we  seek  to  return 

uent  wri-  to  our  "  elate  of  natnre,"  or  rely  upon 

.s  one  of  our  phrenological  developments,  or  tnul 

le  of  the  that  philosophy  which  teaches  that  eio 

ig  to   the  and  crime  are  but  defective  organizatione 

ly.     How  of  the  brain,  requiring  medic^  remediea 

their  an-  rather  than  puniAmcTit.    Let  us  bewart 

nple,  how  how  we  subslitnte  this  for  Chrinhanity, 

low,  alas!  or  endeavor  to  make  it  the  Stale's  phili>- 

gotislical,  sophical  creed,  and  its  advocates  ins  fa- 

!     If  the  vored  itct,  \tjst  it  he  discovered,  when 

darkness,  perhaps  too  late,  that  of  a  truth,  "  tbe 

very  liehl  within  us  is  but  darkness." 

}ld  never  in  tbe  present  article  we  have  treated 

■  of  erect-  the  question  theoretically.    At  some  olbct 

slmcture,  time,  if  Providence  permits,  we  may  di»- 

sanctions  c<)S8  this  doctrine  of  indifference  m  its 

rerysouls  v-  dtcal  bearing  upon  certain  depait- 

ir  greatest  roente  of  jurisprudence,  and  in  its  relaiion 

imperfec-  to  ihe  great  and  vital  subject  of  edocatioii. 
*  Cicero  de  Leg.,  II,  7. 

ig 
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VON    BLIXUM»S    HEROIC    EXPERIMENT. 

BY  HXNRT  W.  PARUCR. 

It  Is  bigb  time  that  justice  be  done  to  inTentions  and  systems  of  sdentific 
my  friend  Blixam.  Certainly,  it  is  time  starvation — not  by  sbowing  tbeir  indi* 
tbat  the  world  be  put  in  possession  of  a  vidual  utility,  but  by  surpassing,  and 
discovery,  which,  next  to  Animal  Mag-  thus  dispensing  with  them  altog^er — 
netism,  the  Water  Cure,  and  the  EUectro-  food  and  fuel  fc^ng,  on  my  friend's  sys- 
Magnetic  Telegraph,  (with  all  of  which  tem,  no  longer  necessary  in  any  shape, 
it  is  intimately  connected,)  is  the  most  But  to  my  story ! 
wonderful  development  of  the  age.  I  do  In  the  course  of  a  pedestrian  jouroey, 
not  hesitate  to  say,  that  it  will  speedily  during  the  summer  of  1845, 1  had  occa^ 
efibct  a  revolution  in  society—  in  the  sion  to  pass  through  an  extensive  tract 
whole  economy  of  life — such  as  the  of  partially- wooded  and  thinly-inhabited 
world  has  never  seen,  or  dreamed  of  see-  land,  for  the  purpose  of  savmg  several 
ing.  The  experiments  of  the  imnH>rtal  miles  of  circuitous  road.  Near  the  mid- 
Yon  Biixum  nave  proved  triumphantly  die  of  the  day,  I  encountered  a  man, 
successful,  and  I  therefore  make  the  as-  whose  odd  appearance  and  singular 
sertion  advisedly ;  though  not  without  equipments  at  once  arrested  my  atten- 
some  fear,  and  extreme  modesty — not  on  tion.  Seemingly  quite  advanced  in  life, 
my  own  account,  for  I  claim  no  share  in  for  his  long,  my  hair,  in  part  discolored 
the  astonishing  discoveries  I  am  about  to  to  a  dingy  yeUow,  hung  over  his  should- 
disclose — ^but  for  the  reason  that  men  are  ers,  he  was  short,  thick-set,  and  clad 
so  ready  to  meet  every  advance  in  sci-  in  a  towering  fur  cap,  a  threadbare,  faded, 
ence  with  chilling  incredulity  and  heart-  green  surtout,  buttoned  to  the  chin,  and 
less  sarcasm.  old-fashioned   gaiters,  listened   at   the 

It  may  gratify  a  reasonable  curiosity,  knee  with  rusty  steel  buckles.    His  face, 
as  well  as  prepare  the  reader  to  appreci-  full  and  round,  bore  a  peculiarly  benig- 
ate  better  the  claims  of  both  the  discov-  nant  expression,  despite  a  gray,  scrubby 
ery  and  the  discoverer,  if  I  first  describe  beard  and  moustaches,  while  his  com- 
the  man,  and  relate  the  circumstances  plexion,  sallow  and  leatheiy,  completed 
under  which  I  made  his  acquaintance,  the  foreign,  antiquated,  mouldy  look  of 
It  is  also  much  preferable,  that  the  scien-  his  whole  ^re.     An  ancient  pair  o£ 
tific  hints,  tacts,  and  premises,  and  the  spectacles,  with  enormous  circular  glass- 
process  of  reasoning  which  led  my  friend  es,  cluns  to  his  little  bulbous  nose,  uii> 
to  so  marvelous  results,  be  given  in  his  assisted  by  the  modem  side-supports ;  a 
own  words,  as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect  short  German  pipe,  with  a  crooked  stem 
them.    Not  to  tantalize  the  curious,  it  and  capacious  bowl,  capped  with  a  brass 
may  be  remarked,  however,  at  the  out-  cover,  depended  from  his  pi nched-uulipe; 
set,    that    Von    Biixum — Blumdervich  a  ponderous  musket  was  in  his  bands. 
Von  Blixum — has  realized  what  may  and  an  uncouth  powder-flask  hung  upon 
have  occurred  to  many  as  a  most  desira-  one  side,  balanced  on  the  other  by  a  bat- 
ble  impossibility,  namely :  the  instanta-  tered    tin   box    (used,  as  I  afterwards 
neous  transportation  of  one*s  self  to  any  learned,  to  preserve  botanical  specimens) ^ 
distance,  by  means  of  the  Electro-Mag-  these,  with  sundry  other  curious  recepta- 
netic  Telec^raph !    This,  perbajM,  is  the  cles  suspended  about  him,  and  a  stilT 
most  brilliant  feature  of  the  discovery,  gauze  net  for  entrapping  insects,  ^nach^wl 
although  it  is  accompanied  with  results  to  a  long  staff,  and  looking  like  a  cona. 
of  even  more  than  practical  moment —  tess-dowager*e  cap  of  state,  completoti 
such  as  a  perfect  realization  of  the  ulti-  his  list  of  accoutrements — not  fofgettin^^ 
fialum  of  the  old  Gnostic  philosophers  however,  a  fishing-rod  and  basket  upot^ 
and  mystic  sects — complete  freedom  from  the  ground  beside  him.    Mudgy,  fud^y, 
the  chains  and  pains  ot  matter ;  the  ele-  enthusiastic  little  Biixum !    Never  sbmll 
vation  of  the  laboring  classes,  and  a  I  foiget  thy  quaint,  hearty  look,  altboo^H 
general  relief    from   the  present  faulty  thou  art  now — not  dead,  indeed — bat   I 
construction  of  society ;  and  also  a  tn-  am  anticipatiog  the  sequeL 
umphant  vindication  of  all  fuel-saving        When  I  first  beheld  the  solitary 
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inghisgnn  held  tbem  al  arm's  length,  while 

think  at  a  puffed  vi^oToosly  al  his  pi^,  and  st 

sited   until  a[  me  vilh  bis  merrj,  twinkIinK>  | 

waa  disap-  eyes.      At  lenglh  be   inquired,  Dea 

shot,  I  ap-  ingly,  if  he  coald  trust  me,  and  recei 

He  replied  an  affirmative  leply,  declared  ihal 

lability,  and  would  reveal  to  me  a  wonderful  so 

Itbsomany  if  I  would  follow  him  aod  never  ( 

Co  leave  no  m;  lips  concerning  what  I  should  h 

lis  nativity,  hear. 

a  name  and  So  long  had  we  protracted  our  i 

id  been  all  veraation,  tbst  it  was  now  late  in 

^,  (where  aflernoon;  indeed,  I  had  become  bo 

until  a  year  terested  in  mj  new  acquaintance  and 

Dthiscoua-  decidedly   original    character,   and 

ing  hie  en-  gathered  su(ji  a  fund  of  information  I 

He   had  him,  nolwilhatauding  bia  eccenlrici 

uth  Ameri-  that  I  hardly  noted  the  lapse  of  I 

States,  and  The  beams  of  the  sinking  aun  ala. 

ivingin  tbe  through  Ibe  foliage  of  the  lorest,  ligh 

found  hint,  up  with  transparent  brilliance,  or  tin 

aucceasive-  ing  into  rictf  shads,  the  old  trees — 
artroenis  of 

r  and  Mes-  "Those  green-robed  lenatots  of  mi, 

«med  quite  woods." 

iaslLC;  then  We  rose  from  the  mossy,  fallen  f 

II  names  of  trunk,  upon  which  we  had  been  sill 

litz,  Spurz-  and  having  otfered  myselt  to  carry  a 

the  history  of  bis  scientific  implements,  my  tr 

id  the  per-  Von  Blixum  filled  and  lighted  bia  j 

whom,  he  and,  taking  the  lead,  trudged  off  low 

claimed  for  his  unknown  home.    He  was,  in  U 

everything,  an  indefatigable   Utile  man,  talking 

>ry  moment  cessantly  euI  the  way  in  a  highly  tr 

tie  seemed  cendental   and   often   finely  imaeins 

miliar  with  strain,  not  without  forgetting   bin 

thing,  and  oecaalanally,    and    ptriking    off  inl 

ost  contra-  harangue  of  pure  German,  the  mora 

,  (provided  intelligible  to  me  as  I  was  often  fo 

'   Banf!;uine,  to  dodge  very  suddenly  the  rebonn 

lo  rhapsody  boughs  and  brushwood,  through  w 

t  conjecture  he  fearlessly  and  rapidly  pushed  his  1 

ted.    I  came  better  protected  frran  mutilation  of 

IB  posBessad  eyes  by  his  vaet  spectacle' glasaea, 

for  castle-  At  length  we  came  lo  an  open  g 

o  monoma-  and  the  sound  of  falling  water  am 
my  atlenlioD.     As  we  emerged  fion 

al  hours  in  wood,  the  open  space  discovered  its* 

n  happened  be  a  small, narrow  valley,  surrouude 

1,  and  I  re-  forest,  and  cradling  a  large  stream,  vi 

f  et  reserved  fell  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  vali 

iher  lay  be-  beautiful  cascade.    By  the  side  of 

that  was,  lo  stood  a  ruined   mill,    overgrown 

r  ourselves,  mosa  and  weeds,  its  roof  ball  falle 

B.    The  re-  and  the  wheel,  broken  and  crumt 

e  quite  elec-  was  unswnng  from  its  sockets  and  If 

IT  De  sprang  against  the  building.     Scattered  thr 

iced    about,  the  valley,  were  two  or  three  untena 

and,  laying  decayed  log-huts;  the  remains  of  a 

.  and  taking  bridge  sponoed  the  stream  i  the  f 

ill  the  Dtber,  wete  broken  down,  and    the  los 
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encumbered  with  a  growth  of  bushes,  made  of  unhewn  stonee ;  dreased,  fried 

that,  although  I  alterwards  found  that  and  dispatched,  with  great  gusto,  some 

the  locality  was  but  four  miles  from  the  woodcock  and   pigeons — the  results  of 

thrifty  village  of  O—,  and  in  a  country  Mynheer*s   excursions  in  the  forest — 

advancing  in  population  like  our  own,  together   with    farinaceous   aceompani- 

yet,    for    some    reason,  this   incipient  ments,  and  several  tankards  of  beer,  tht 

settlement    in  the  heart  of  the  /orest  latter  being  of  course  an  indispeneable 

seined  to  have  been  abandoned  for  many  item  to  a  German  literatus.    During  all 

long  years.  these  processes,  my  host  continued  with 

Mynheer  Von  Blixum  turned  to  me,  ingenuous  vdobility  to  give  me  scraps 

and    pointing  to  the    ruined  mill,  ex-  of  his  history,  especially  of  his  wander- 

claimed,  «*  There,  sir,  is  my  domicile  ings  in  this  country,  concerning*  whose 

and  laboratory,  and  I  assure  you  it  is  scenery,    scientific    treasurer,   and  free 

more  pregnant  with  disaster  to  steam  government,  he  was  rapturously  enthn- 

engines,  materia  medica,  and  the  entire  siastic;   he  also  detailed  how  he  had 

present  economy  of  civilization,  than  accidentally  stumbled  upon  the  deserted 

was  the  wooden  horse  of  the  Greeks  mill,  while  hunting  in  tne  woods ;  how, 

with  disaster  to  the  Trojans !"     Nod-  fancying  the  idea  of  a  temporary  hermif  a 

dinff  assent  to  this  very  luminous  re-  life  in  this  great  wilderness,  (for  such  be 

mark,  I  followed  him  across  the  stream  considered  the  whole  country)  and  also 

and  into  the  mill ;  we  ascended  a  rickety  the  better  to  conduct  some  experiments* 

flij^bt  of  stairs,  and  arriving  at  the  door  on  which  he  had  long  been  pondering* 

ofa  chamber,  the  old  man  pulled  a  con-  he  had  taken  possession  of  the  chamber, 

cealed  string  which  lifted  a  bar  within,  and  moved  several  capacious  trunk's  fall 

and  gave  us  entrance.     I  entered  and  of  bin  effects  thither;- bow  the  flume  of 

beheld  a  scene  which  verily  would  have  the  mill,  by  a  little  repairing,  would 

rejoiced  the  eyes  of  an  alchemist  of  the  assist  admirably  in  his  intended  experi- 

Middle  Ages,  or  the  rustiest  old  anti-  ment  in  hydropathy,  which  science  hm 

2 nary  of  modem  days ;  indeed,  had  Von  was  about  to    carry  to   unprecedented 

lUxam  lived  a  few  centuries  ago,  doubt-  perfection,  so  as  to  make  it  not  only  a 

less  be  would  have  died  in  search  of  the  panacea  for  all  human  ills,  but  also  m 

l^ilosopher's  stone  or  the  alkahest,  but  mighty  step  into  a  higher  civilization 

Aappenrnfj^  upon  our  day  most  fortunately,  and  an  earthly  immortality ;  how,  finally, 

he  is  destined,  as  will  be  seen,  to  a  more  fearing  some  accident  might  befall  him* 

honorable  and  grateful  memory.    There  self  or  bis  abode,  he  had  long  wished  for 

is,  after  all,  a  spice  of  monomania — a  a  trusty,  S3rmpathizing  friend,  to  whom 

tendency   to   wild,   insane   conjecture,  he  coufd  unveil  the  secret  of  his  retreat 

necessary  to  form  the  great  discoverer ;  and  his  profound  plans  of  operation.    I» 

▼our  safe,  practical  men  would  never  fact,  my  eccentric  host,  having  almost 

nave  hit  upon  my  fnend  Blundervich's  entirely  shut  himself  out  from  the  society 

carious  theory — much  less  have  carried  of  his  species  for  a  long  time,  seemed  lo 

it  oat  into  actual  experiment.    Be  this  as  have  accumulated  an  inexhaustible  fond 

it  may,  I  was  soon  comfortably  ensconced  of  conversation,  the  relieving  himself  of 

in  his  sanctum ;  it  was  a  small  apart-  which  cost  him  no  further  effort  than  to 

n»eat,  dingy  with  smoke  and  dust,  abund-  pat  his  tongue  for  once  in  motion.  Since 

antly  draperied  with  cobwebs,  filled  with  I  first  met  him,  and  ^'ned  somewhat 

disorderly  heaps  of  books,  papers,  mine-  upon  his  confidence,  his  ideas  had  been 

mis,  dried  reptiles,  stuffed  birds,  squirrels,  flowing  almost  tamultuously  from   his 

and  one  or  two  crocodiles — the  results  of  lips,  like  an  Alpine  torrent,  swollen  to  m 

ay  friend'd  American  travels;  and  upon  fearful  height  among  the  mountains  by 

nide  shelves  stood  a  variety  of  apparatus  an  obstructing  avalanche,  which  had  at 

of  private  manufacture,  such  as  a  gal-  last  given  way  to  the  pressure, 
▼anic  battery,  formed  from  a  detached        Tne  ni^ht,  although    in   September, 

bucket  of  the  okl  mill-wheel;  and  an  proved  chill  and  stormy;  we  renewed 

electrical  machine,  constracted  in  part  of  the  not  unwelcome  fire,  and,  sapplied 

a  class,  confectionei's  jar.    But  time  for-  each  with  a  meerschaum,  which  Mynboar 

liids  an  extended  description ;  posterity  had  brought  from  his  father-land, 

most  content  itself  with  this  brief  notice  abundant  store  of  the  fragrant  ^ 

of  the  man  and  his  habitudes.  procured  far  in  the  sanny  South  by 

In  an  hour  or  two,  by  anited  efforts,  self,  we  threw  ourselves  back  at 

we  bad  baih  a  fin  ia  the  hoge  chimney,  ease  in  roony  am-chairs   wlueh 
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good  phikMopber,  with  a  regard  to  lux-  leaving  the  soal  still  connected  with  the 
■17  quite  inconsistent  with  nis  amateur  former*  may  be  gradually  and  success- 
bermic-life,    had    constructed    of    loose  fully  accomplished  by  a  Jone-continued 
boards*  and  lined  with  nch  bufialo  robes  subjection  to  the  **  douche  hath**  em- 
—trophies  of  a  tour   of   his   on    the  ployed   in   the   Water  Cure, — in  other 
western  prairies.  words  by  exposing  one*s  self  to  a  stream 
And  now  did  the  immortal  Bluvdbr-  of  water*  falling  from  a  spout  in  the 
▼icH  Von  Buxum  first  pause  in   por-  ceiling  of  a  room,  until  every  particle  of 
tentous  silence,  and  ^ving  a  few  slow,  the  eross  body  of  nerves,  blood,  flesh 
■a^niticent  puffi§  at  his  pipe,  prepare  to  and  bones,  is  worn  away  and  carried  off 
disclose  the  great  secret  of  his  soul— -a  by  the  action  of  water,  leaving  the  ma^ 
leveladon  for  which  I  had  waited  with  netic  fluid  body  free,  yet  associated  wiui 
cootioualiy  sharpening    curiosity.      He  the  mind ;    that  in  this  state  we  can 
b^an  with  a  lengthy,  formal  eulogium  assume  any  shape  when  passing;  through 
OB  Mesmer,  the  father  of  the  science  of  conducting  substances,  but  will  invaria- 
Animal  Magnetism,  and  passed  from  him  biy  return  to  a  form  similar  to  that  of 
to  Priessnitz,  the  ^reat  doctor  of  Grafen-  our  present  visible  bodies,  while  free  to 
burg;  after  dwelhng  long  and  magnilo-  assume  that  form  in  a  non-conducting 
qaeatly  on  their  achievements,  he  struck  receptacle,  so  that  we  can  be  elongated 
off  into  metaphysics,  and  grew  so  ani-  to  a  thread-like  linear  condition  in  pass- 
■Bted  and  transcendental  at  every  puff  ing  through  telegraphic  wire,  ana    be 
of  bis  meerschaum,  that  I  could  get  little  received  at  the  termination  of  the  wire  in 
■ore  than  a  confused  impression  of  his  an  air-tight,  flexible  shell,  armor,  dress, 
meaning.    I  would  gladly  give  his  dis-  or  bag,  composed  of  a  non-conductor, — 
tOQXwt  verbatim,    but   it  has  vanished  for  instance,  pasteboard,    silk,  cotton, 
ham  my  memory  like  a  gorgeous  dream  hair,  Indian  ruober,  or  glass, — the  armor 
or  sunset  cknid,  leaving  only  a  meagre  or  sack  being  of  the  human  shape,  so 
nsidnani.     He  proceeded  to  state — and  that  the  magnetic  body  may  just  fill  and 
yot  must  allow  a  half-hour  for  his  own  be  fitted  to  it,  and  thus  move  about  and 
daboration  of  each  statement — ^tbat  the  act  upon  external  matter  as  now ;  the 
fnoetple  of  life  is  electricity,  or  mag-  fluid  body,  by  its  association  with  the 
Botism,  or  electro- magnetism ;  that  the  conscious,  voluntary  soul,  still  retaining 
thinking  principle  or  soul  inhabits  this,  its  motive,  active  powers! 
md  through  it  acts  upon  the  muscular  The  profound  Von  Blixnm  was  now 
wfwiem;  that  this  connection  of  the  im-  fairly  in  nid}ibu8,  and,  throwing  back 
MSeriaJ  conscious  essence  with  the  most  his  head,  and  puffing  away  more  vehe- 
sibtil  form  of  matter — magnetism — gives  mently  than  ever,  launched  into  a  glowing 
to  the  latter  defined  form  permanency  picture  of  the  world,  when  our  diseased, 
9md  inseparable  cohesion,  while  it  still  dying,  and  with  all  the  miracles  of  steam. 
Ware*  to  it  the  elastic  property  of  the  slow- traveling  race  should  be  freed  and 
ioid  as  generated  by  artihciai  apparatus;  washed  clean  of  these  aching  bodies,  and 
tet  death  is  a  separation  of  the  pure  jumpini^    instantaneously    through    the 
Ihiak ing  principle  from  the  mass  or  body  magnetic  telegraph  to  any  conceivable 
of  Magoetism,  taking  from  it  its  perma-  distance  at  pleasure;  he  even  suggested 
aeat  and   internally  cohesive  property,  that  we  might  possibly  be  able  to  travel 
aad  leaving  it  in  the  muscular  structure,  to  and  from  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars, 
of«r  after  to  be  divisible  and  evanescent,  through  the  magnetic  ray  of  light  de- 
Ike  Hm  aame  fluid  in  its  free  state,  un-  tected    by  the    prism.     He   considered 
coapounJed  with  mind, — in  fact,  enter-  indian  rubber  shells  or  dresses,  moreover, 
iag  into  that  state;  that  nothing  now  better  and  more  durable  than  any  other 
naaioa  bat  to  anticipate  our  dissolution  non-conductor, — perhaps,    as  they  had 
i^  carefully  separating  or  eliminating  recently,  in  Europe,  invented  maJleaMe 
Ik  entire  cohesive  mass  of  individual  glass,  that    substance    might    be  made 
— cnctiiiti,  thus  keeping  that  and  the  sufficiently  ductile  and  elastic,  and,  if  so, 
otMK  io  iodisadlnble  connection,  whereas,  a  whole  crowd  would  be  perfectly  trans- 
in  the  coomdoq  course  of  things,  there  parent,  and  no  man  be  in  another's  light; 
■■at  rretttoally  be  a  violent  disruption  and  then- he  would  have  a  great  quantity 
of  them,  the  escaping  soul  being  unable  and  variety  of  these  suits  of  armor,  or 
to  Mgtegate  the  magnetic  or  flaid  body  rather  artificial  bodies,  at  every  telegraph 
horn  the  deceased  muscular  and  osseous  office,  to  receive  the  spiritualized  nassen* 
haif  s    tkal  this  separation  of  the  two,  gees,  there  to  be  loft  aloo  when  they  do* 
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parted  through  the  wires ;  and  then,  too,  my  jonmey,  my  hoet,  as  Tolnble  con- 
we  mi^ht  have  artificial  palates  and  lungs  ceming  his  great  projects  as  on  the  night 
for  tafking,  or  one  person  might  pass  before,  showed  me  the  apparatus  oy 
direct]^  into  another's  hollow  body,  thus  which  be  intended  to  carry  them  into 
intermingling  and  interchanging  thought  effect.  They  consisted  of  a  branch  from 
by  silent,  immediate  felt  communion, —  the  repaired  flume  of  the  mill,  leading 
eertaiifly,  with  glass  eyes,  we  should  into  his  room,  where  it  protruded  from 
have  no  difficulty  in  seeing,  as  the  soul  the  ceiling  and  was  stopped  by  a  facet ; 
is  alone  truly  and  all  sensitive;  and  as  this  was  his  inexhaustible  "* douche 
ibr  the  other  senses,  such  powers  would  bath,"  which,  by  its  continued  action, 
be  for  the  most  part  snpernuous,  having  was  to  disintegrate  his  visible  from  his 
no  more  occasion  for  fuel,  food,  nor  in-  magnetic  inner  body.  Beneath  this  stood 
deed  sleep !  Upon  this,  his  thoughts  a  laree  box,  in  which  he  was  to  sit  ex- 
returned  to  himself,  and  feeling,  doubt-  posed  to  tbe  falling  stream ;  the  bottom 
less,  that  be  had  justly  earned  immortal  perforated  with  holes  to  admit  tbe  escape 
hme  by  so  splendid  and  benevolent  a  of  the  water  and  of  his  material  structure, 
discovery,  be  exclaimed,  **  Ah,  bow  will  as  fast  as  it  was  worn  away;  from  this 
posterity  then  regard  me  T  Glad  of  some  led  a  conducting  wire,  to  receive  bis  fluid 
relief  to  an  incontrollable  sense  of  tbe  body,  as  soon  as  it  was  wholly  emand* 
ludicrous  which  bad  gradually  crept  over  pated  from  tbe  flesh ;  tbe  wire  was 
me,  I  sprang  to  my  feet,  and,  seizing  bis  stretched  upon  glass  knobs  in  tbe  walla, 
hand,  shouted,  *'  Immortal  Von  Btixum !  and,  passing  several  times  around  tbe 
immortal  Von  Blixum  !**  room,  (to  make  the  experiment  more 
Reassured  by  applause,  our  pbiloso-  satishictory,  and  ^ive  greater  variety  to 

fber  struck  on  at  a  fresh  gallop  upon  bis  first  telegraphic  journey)  terminated 

icibnitz'  theory  of  monads,  and  Bosco-  in  a  suit  of  armor  or  artificial  bod;^, 

vich's  conjecture  that  matter  is  only  a  which  was  to  take  the  place  of    bis 

congeries  of  attracting  points,  asserting  troublesome  flesh  and  bones.    This  was 

his  belief  that  these  immaterial  monads  simply  a  hoIJow  pasteboard  shell — a  fec- 

or  points  might  be  nmde  perfectly  mobile,  simile  of  himselt— jointed  together  with 

so  that  any  body  could  be  drawn  out  into  hinges  of  silk,  (a  non-conductor  like  the 

a  mathematical  line,  for  convenience  in  paper)  and  having  glass  eyes,  wber^- 

telegraphic  transportation;  or,  otherwise,  from  tbe  etberealized  Blixum  could  look 

that  any  substance,  merchandise,  houses,  abroad ;  it  was  also  lined  with  tinfoil 

even  sphinxes,  obelisks  and  the  Pyra-  throughout,  like  a  Leyden  jar, — our  ex- 

mids,  as  well  as  men  and  animals,  might  perimenter  not  yet  being  certain  whether 

be  subjected  to  his  thorough-going  Water  the  freed  and   soul-inhabited    body   of 

Cure,  and  become  so  clarified  from  ^rross  human  magnetism  would  expand  to  its 

matter,  so  liquefied,  or  rather  ethereaPized,  original  shape  in  its  former  animal  body, 

as  to  be  easily  run  through  tbe  electro-  or  would  betake  itself  to  surfaces,  like 

magnetic  telegraph,  and  afterwards,  re-  common  electricity, 
turning  by  some  occult    law   to  their        After  examining  all  these  with  a  he* 

ori^naJ   shape,  be  reendued  with  their  lieving  and  interested  air,  I  bade  my  good 

Tisibie  and  tangible  properties  by  a  pos-  friend  adieu,  promising  to  be  at  tbe  mill 

aible  process  yet  undiscovered, — a  process  just  four  months  therefrom,  by  wbidt 

similar  to  that  of  petrifaction,  only  more  time  he  calculated  his  experiment  wouhl 

rapid.    At  this  point,  from  the  reaction  be  completed,  so  that  he  would  be  able  to 

of  my  lon^-snstained  and  nowboth  grati-  receive  me  in  bis  glorified,  pasteboard 

fied  and  disappointed  curiosity,  as  well  as  state,    s 

in  consequence  of  tbe  lateness  of  tbe       <*  Ha,  ha !  my  fond  philosopher,"  shoot- 

hour  and  the  fatiguing  influences  of  the  ed  I,  as  soon  as  beyond  bis  bearing', 

day,  I  fairly  laughed  myself  asleep.  '*  your  douche  bath  will  give    you  a 

The  sun  had  long  been  shining  through  damper — a  chilling  dissuasion  from  yoiax- 

chinks  in  the  crazy  old  building,  when  I  foolhardy  purpose,  long  before  you  can 

awoke  and  proceeded  to  arouse  Mynheer  carry  it  into  execution."    Ah !  little  did  1 

Von  Blixum,  who  bad  probably  talked  appreciate  the  self-denying  and  quencla- 

himself  asleep  long  after  I  became  on-  1^  courage  of  tbe  devotM  Von  Blixoon. 

conscious,  and  was  now  snoring  away  or  think  that  I  bad  shaken  bis  bonesit 

at  as  persevering  and  glorious  a  rate  as  fleshy  band  for  the  last  time  !  Nererth^^ 

he  bad  talked.     We  breakfasted  on  cold  less,  as  the  months  slipped  away,  I  coaUl 

pigeon  and  biscuit,  and  before  I  resumed  not  hot  Amcy  him  sitting  patiently 
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bis  cold,  hlid-poonng  bath/and  gradu-  supply  the  detail*  while  1  hasten  to  the 
allj  dtaaected  by  the  sharp,  cutting  tor-  conclusion  of  this  most  veritable  disdo- 
lent — first  denuded  of  his  epidermis,  next  sure.  I  was  soon  on  the  same  familiar 
his  muscles  and  veins  laid  bare  and  ghast-  terms  with  this  great  modern  discoverer, 
ly  as  a  manikin,  then  a  mere  nbrous  though  not  without  a  doable  awe  from 
viass  of  nerves  and  ligaments,  then  a  sitting  in  the  presence  of  such  a  genius, 
skeleton,  and  lastly,  every  bone  washed  and  so  metamorphosed  and  emoodied. 
twav,  leaping  ecstatically  through  the  The  figure,  after  extending  its  hollow 
conducting  wire  of  his  telegraph.  hand  and  pressing  mine  with  silent  con- 
•  •  •  •  gratulation,  sat  down  and  wrote  some 
The  snow  was  upon  the  ground  and  Paragraphs  to  the  efiect  that  he  (Von  B.) 
^rinkled  over  the  leafless  forest- trees,*  nad  just  substituted  a  few  inches  of  small 
when,  punctual  to  my  engagement,  I  hair-wire,  ata  certain  point  in  the  telegraph 
turned  aside  from  a  journey  throueh  the  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  through 
same  region,  to  visit  the  ruined  mill.  As  how  small  a  conductor  he  could  pass  in  his 
I  approached  it  alone,  on  a  bright  winter  present  state,  having  accomplished  an  in- 
evening,  I  saw  that  the  snow  was  un-  stantaneous  transit  mroueh  the  large  wire 
trodden  in  the  little  secluded  valley  and  when  first  freed,  the  day  [)efore,  from  his 
anxind  the  building,  and  I  trembled  to  former  gross  body ;  also  informing  me 
think  that  my  worthy  friend  might  long  that  he  had  prepared  another  artificial 
since  have  l>een  frozen  to  death,  or  per-  body  (connected  with  one  end  of  the 
ished  by  some  fatal .  accident.  A  cold  wire)  into  which,  after  making  the  tour 
.  tremor  crept  over  me  as  I  unbarred  the  of  the  chamber — in  fact  passing  ^y^ 
chamber  door,  and  catching  the  sound  of  times  around — he  would  enter,  lei^ving 
filing  water,  stepped  into  the  chill,  si-  the  armor  he  then  inhabited  to  collapse 
lent  apartment ;  I  drew  forth  a  match  and  nnd  fall,  immediately  on  his  darting  into 
firhted  the  stump  of  a  candle,  fortunately  the  other  end  of  the  telegraph.  Curious 
mX  upon  the  mantel-piece,  over  the  huee  to  see  this  sudden  change  of  place  and 
fre-poce  ;  then,  turning  around,  I  dis-  dress,  or  rather  body,  I  watched  him  as 
tinguished  one  after  another  the  chests,  he  passed  the  nearest  end  of  the  wire 

rmens,  apparatus  and  furniture,  ip  through  the  silken  joints  of  his  paper 

same  state  that '  I  saw  them  four  finders ;  in  an  instant  his  first  receptacle 

Booths  before.    Finally,  1  cast  my  eye  collapsed  ;  the  corresponding  one  at  the 

with  a  shudder  into  the  perforated  box,  other  extremity  was  not  moved  and  infla- 

beneath  the  douche  bath ;  the  water  was  ted  by  his  presence ;  no,  the  bit  of  inter- 

povring  furiously  down,  and  in  a  mass  vening  hair- wire  upon  the  opposite  wall, 

of  foam  at  the  bottom — mirabile  scriptu  f  through  which  he  trusted  safely  to  pass, 

— hj  the  poor  man's  antique  spectacles  1  at  the  self-same  instant  glowed  with 

The  thought  fiasbed  through  my  mind  white  heat— melted — dropped  !     I  seized 

that  the  dauntless  Von  Blixum  had  ful-  the  light  and  ran  to  the  spot ;  an  upright 

filed  his  resolution,  and  involuntarily  I  beam  of  wood  in  the  wall  attbatnomt 

koked  around  to  find  him  standing  in  his  was  scorched  and  shivered  to  the  noor ; 

artificial  body.  I  was  not  disappointed,  for  I  ran  down  into  the  lower  apartment ; 

at  that  instant  he  advanced  from  a  corner  the  same  terrible  efiect  was  visible  to  the 

flf  the  room — ^positively  advanced,  not  in  very  ground,  which,  ploughed  up  a  little 

h»  once  venerable  and  merry-looking  flesh  way  from  the  beam,  lay  all  beyond  un- 

aod  biood,  but  in  the  pasteboard  shell,  disturbed  beneath    the    moonlit  snow ! 

his  step  easy  and  firm,  his  glass  eyes  The  daring  philosopher  had  involuntarily 

(flowing  with  a  blue,  inner,  electric  light,  escaped  beyond  recovery ;  he  had  per- 

aad  the  paper  breast  and  sides  heaving  ished  a  sacrifice  to  science. 

sad  shaking,  as  if  his  spiritusdized  body  Profound  Von    Blixum !   Indomitable 

wwe  convulsed  with  laughter.     I  stag-  Von  Blixum !    Immortal  Von  Blixum ! 

gcred  with  terror  against  tne  wall.  Reach  me  a  fan,  reader,  lest  I  go  off  into 

Of  my  gradual  recovery  and  feelings  a  swoon  or  a  sonnet ! 
k/t^  tumultuous,  I  leave  imagination  to 
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SIR  ROBERT   PEEL. 

The  life  and  public  career  of  this  interest  with  wfatich»  when  admonition 
eminent  man  illustrate  the  power  of  was  necessary,  be  admonished  or  re- 
talent,  capacity  and  conduct — even  in  a  proved  bis  scholars.  The  school  when 
government  so  largely  imbued  with  aris-  the  Peels  entered  it,  about  the  same  time 
tocratical  principles  as  that  of  Great  with  the  writer  of  this  sketch,  was  in  its 
Britain — to  make  their  way  to  the  highest  most  flourishing  condition — numbering 
political  station.  In  this  point  of  view,  nearly  three  hundred  boys — taken  from 
even  if  in  no  other,  some  notice  of  the  all  classes  of  English  society.  Although 
incidents  of  such  a  life  cannot  be  with-  largely  endowed  by  the  munificence  of 
out  interest  or  encouragement  in  this  an  individual — Mr.  Lyon— there  wert 
country — where  merit  in  whatever  lowly  not,  as  at  Eton  and  elsewhere,  any 
condition  nurtured — and  talent  and  con-  scholars  on  the  foundation — or  gratui- 
duct  from  whatever  rank  springing —  tously  educated ;  all  were  on  the  samt 
may,  with  fewer  theoretical  obstacles  footing,  and  fronf  a  Duke  to  the  son  of  a 
than  in  England,  aim  at  the  summits  of  fortunate  Jew  pedler,  all  mingled  to- 
place  and  power.  getber,  recited  together,  and  played  to- 

Sir  Robert  Peel  was,  by  birth  and  po-  getber.    This  lesson  of  equably — of  no 

sition,  a  plebeian-r-altogetber  a   novus  little  importance  in  a  country  where  tht 

homot  or  new  man.    His  father  was  a  inequalities  in  the  social  system  are  so 

simple  manufacturer,  who  by  means  of  enormous — was  still  farther  inculcated 

American  cotton,  Whitney*s  gin,  and  the  by  the  usage  of  fagging,  which  obtained 

marvelous    improvement   aim    develop-  at  Harrow,  as  at  all  the  other  public 

ment  of  the  spinning-jenny  and  the  steam  schools  of  England.    According  to  this 

engine,  in  the  early  part  of  this  century,  usage,  all  the  boys  of  the  lower  forms 

resuscitated    the    decayed    borough   of  are   at  certain  times,  and  to  a  certain 

Tamworth,  in  Stafibrdshire,  by  the  estab-  extent,  bound  to  do  the  bidding  of  the 

lishment  there  of  very  extensive  cotton  upper  forms,  even  to  the  extent  of  menial 

factories,  which  employed  at  one  time,  it  service.    Each  upper  boy  has,  generally 

is  said,  some  fifteen  thousand   persons,  speaking,  a  special  fag,  who  provided 

and   which  paid  an  annual  excise  on  his  breakfast  and  tea,  arranges  his  books, 

printed  goods  of  above  £40,000.  brushes    his  clothes,  and  goes  of   er- 

Such  a  man  was,  of  course,  too  con-  rands  for  him;  but  when  not  thus  en- 

siderable  a  person  by  position  to  be  over-  ployed  for  his  special  master  so  the  fag  is 

looked  by  such  a  minister  as  Mr.  Pitt  bound    to   serve  any  upper-form  boy. 

He    therefore   cultivated    the    thriving  whom  be  may  casually  meet,  and  who 

manufacturer — attached  him  warmly  to  needs  his  services.    During  recreation, 

bis  political  fortunes,  and  in  1801  made  fags  are  stationed  where  the  big  boys  play* 

him  a  baronet.  so  as  to  be  ready  at  call  to  execute  any 

The  subject  of  this  notice  was  bom  in  command : — for  instance,  the  spacious 
1788,  and  before  he  was  tl  years  old  yard  of  the  school* house  was  surrounded 
was  sent  with  his  brother  William  to  by  high  brick  walls,  which  separated  it 
Harrow  School,  which,  though  not  of  from  the  gardens  or  yards  of  the  neigh- 
lo^al  foundation,  then  enjoyS  a  repu-  bors.  This  yard  was  the  chosen  place 
tation  as  a  public  school,  not  surpassed,  for  the  game  of  football,  and  for  rackets 
if  at  that  time  equaled,  by  either  Eton,  played  against  the  lofty  brick  school- 
Westminster  or  VVincbester.  Louse ;  and  on  these  occasions,  fags  were 

Harrow  was  at  the  period  referred  to  stationed  by  the  hour  on  the  walls,  to 

under  the  mastership  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  drop  down  on  the  other  side  and  return 

Dnirv — darum  et    venerabiU    nomen —  the  ball  that  was  kicked  or  struck  over 

which  none  of  the  thousands  be,  through  them.    Intolerable  as  such  a  usage  ap- 

a  long  and  arduous  career,  trained  to  pears  here — and  impossible  to  be  enforced 

honor  and  usefulness,    can    ever    pro-  — it  was  yet  quietly  and  naturally  acqoi- 

Bounce,  without  recalling  the  fine  counte-  esced  in  at  Harrow.    It  was  the  common 

nance,  the  firm  yet  gentle  manner,  the  lot,  which  each  in  turn  anderwent,  ns 

persuasive    voice,   and  .  especially   the  each  in  turn  anticipated  the  time  when  he 

oiingled  tone  of  dignity  and  afiectionate  too  would  be  pnvilq^  to  fag.      Its 
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en   airfij  tbe  HoraniB  of  HBrtiDgton,  (the  pi 

coDipletesl  Duke  of  J^evontbire,)  each  brought 

aibly,  ayet  him  a  private  lulof,  charged   wilh 

ach  boy  by  paring  him  for  recitation— bill  bol 

^  command  citing   in  school   witb  their   form, 

nd  of  doing  subject  in  all  thinga  elte  to  the  rule 

e  by.  diBcipline  of  tbe  school. 

>oukl  Kem  '     The  entlreHi  distinct  rccollectioT 

:  or  four  in-  writer  has  of  Peel  ii,  wben  thpy 

eipericDu  together  in  the  fourth  IVimi — ati  i 

abuse  traa  mediate  ^tdRe  between  tbe  conditii 

ii  Higtial  of  a  fag  which  ends  with  the  third  Su 

of  a  peer  and  lont  o(  a  master  which  begins 

irtesy,   was  the  Shell,  aa  intermediate  form  hel 

own  clau-  the  loarth  and  fifth,  tbe  sixth  beinj 

lal  severiiy.  last  and  higheal, 

at  the  date  He  was  at  that   time  about  ihi 

dy  classical  years  old.niLbligbt  eyes,  sandy  hai 

ial  science,  complexion,  somewhat  disposed  to 

ucomplish-  pulency,     Corel  esa,     good-natured, 

.  Latin  and  much  addicted  to  athletic  sports,  a 

I,  were  the  adept'ai  throwing  stones,  so  as  it 

the    whole  birds  with  them  as  he  was  saunt 

aught  from  along  the  hedge  rows — but  always  i 

Greek  Tra-  with    his    lessons    and    exercises. 

ire,  power,  studied,  as  be  played,  with  a  sort  of 

ages,  were  ligence,  which  yet  must  have  been 

pupil ;  and  in  appearance  than  reality,  for  be 

quiring  the  always  early  and  perfect  in  school,  f 

taniEuages  ohviouBly  cost  him  nothing.     Amid  i 

!y  gifted  or  tnrbulent  scenes,  either  among  tbe 

ibat   sound  tbemselves  or  between  tbeni  and  the 

ine,  which  bsys,  which,  from  this  period  on wn 

eat  masters  the  close  of  bis  school  days  at  Hai 

Y  produces-  are  remembered  by  the  writer,  lie 

>!  11  years,  not  recollect  that  Peel  was  ever  ens 

■there  amid  in  any  of  them.    Not  that  he  was  t 

gentle  and  ing  either  in  enterprise  or  courage- 

cholarship.  feels  which  a  public  school  never  li 

le    village,  nnrevealed  or  unvisited.  yet  of  whi< 

respective  ono  suspected  bim,  but  De  was  of 

authorized  even  or  perhaps  indifierent  tempemi 

ose  houses  that  be  did  not  readily  lake  side 

if  the  mas-  warmlv  enlist,  wilh  any  parliculai 

Rev.  M^rk  Poesibly  in  this  trait  of  boyhood,  mi 

DBSter,  and  found  some  explanation  and  iliusti 

Ml   lessons  of  several   passages  in   his   subsei 

:ioas  three-  public  career.     From   like   causes, 

il  into  tbe  haps,  he  was   not  much  renown 

surmounted  cricket,  al  football,   or   al   buntinf 

lich  ran  tbe  hare — all  exercises  requiring  violen 

byawood-  long-coniinned  bodily  exertion — hu 

I — B  literal  ferred  passing  Ibe  hours  of  play  In 

hoae  name  tary  ramblings,  perhaps    half   mi 

rere  learned  which  kept  the  mind  in  activity  wi 

r  had  from  fatiguing  the  body, 

rate    tutor.  As  he  roae  in  the  school,  passinfi 

y  whom  he  form  to  form,  he  became  remarkab 

This  waa  Ibe  ^ility  with  which- he  wrote 

nogh  at  the  and   Greek    verses.     According    tc 

Dorset  and  coiuce  of  dlMiplina  aitd  iDBUuction, 
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Tuesday  and  Tharaday  was  a  half  holi-  part,  the  orations  of  Drancet  and  Tumnt, 

day — that  is,  there  were  no  recitations  at  the  council  called  by  King  Latinos 

after  12  o'clock — and  Saturday  was  a  to  determine  whether  the  war  against 

whole  holiday.    But  on  each  of  these  dajrs  ^neas  should  still  be  waged,  or  whether 

a  task  was  imposed,  which,  in  the  upper  it  were  better  to  sue  for  peace,  were  as- 

forms,  consisted  of  writing  an  exercise  in  signed — the  first  to  Lord  Byron,  the  second 

Latin  or  Greek  verse,  or  a  theme  upon  to  Peel. 

any  given  subject  in  one  of  these  Ian-  Those  who  remember  or  will  turn  to 
goages.  It  was  permitted  for  the  Satur-  the  Xlth  Book  of  the  JEneid,  will  be 
oay^s  exercise,  if  any  one  had  the  gift,  to  aware  that  the  fiery  Tumiu,  who  aspired 
write  in  English  Terse,  but  during  a  pe-  to  the  hand  of  Larinia,  the  daughter  of 
riod  of  five  years,  only  two  instances  are  the  King,  and  through  her  to  the  succes- 
remembered  of  this  alternative  having  sion  of  the  throne,  counseled  every  ex- 
been  embraced ;  and  even  the  two  boys  tremity  rather  than  that  of  submission  to 
who  did  thus  adventure  verses  in  their  the  Trojan  wanderers,  and  to  a  foreign 
mother  tongue,  were — such  was  the  preS'  yoke.  Drances,  on  the  other  hand, his  ene- 
tige  of  the  classics — looked  upon  some-  my  and  his  rival — strong  in  coundl  rather 
what  disdainfully.  Yet  one  ot  these  was  than  in  arms,  and  weary  of  contendins 
Lord  Byron !  In  this  faculty  of  Latin  a^nst  Fate — which,  as  iEneas,  with 
and  Greek  versification.  Peel  eminently  pious  fraud,  took  care  to  spread  abroad, 
excelled;  and  often  and  often,  early  on  a  bad  assigned  the  Latin  Empire  to  his 
Monday  morning,  before  school  w^nt  in,  sway,  was  for  submission  and  peace, 
has  the  writer  seen  Art  or  six  boys  dus-  Drances  opens  the  coundl  with  urgent 
ter  round  Peel — some  of  them  bigger  and  entreaties  for  peace,  and  proposes  that 
older  than  himself— begging  him  to  do  King  Latinns  should  secure  it  forever  by 
the  exercises  for  them,  which  they  had  .giving  to  JEneas,  a  worthy  son-in-law, 
entirely  nej^lected ;  and  as  often  has  he  and  in  magnificent  hymeneeils,  the  Lavi* 
seen  him  sit  down  on  the  ground  or  steps,  nia  whom  Tumw  loved ;  and  then  turn- 
take  out  the  little  ink-horn  which  most  ing  to  this  fierce  chiefhtin,  Drancet, 
of  the  bo3rs  carried,  and,  almost  as  fast  as  taunts  him  with  sacrifidng  the  lives  of 
he  could  trace  the  characters,  write  off  his  countrymen  to  his  own  personal  am- 
half  a  dozen  exercises  of  from  eight  to  bition,  and  finally  bids  him  go,  if  he  be 
twenty  Hexameters  each,  on  as  many  really  the  brave  man  he  boasts  himself,  to 
di&rent  subjects.  So  great  and  reliable  seek  ^neas,  and  in  single  combat  to  de- 
was  his  facility  in  this  matter — as  well  dde  their  respective  fate, 
as  his  rood  nature — that  certain  idlers  Turnns,  in  reply,  enumerates  the  tro- 
habitually  trusted  to  such  a  chance  of  phies  he  has  won — scofls  at  the  affected 
having  their  exercises  ready ;  and  unless  valor  of  Drances,  and  dares  him  to  the 
something  occurred  to  prevent  Peel  from  proof  by  instantly  rushing  upon  their 

Setting  up  to  the  school  in  sufficient  time,  enemies — 
efore  the  bell  rang,  to  comply  with  their 

request,  they  were  never  dikppointed.  ", TCircumstant  undique  muro^ 

Thus  goil-natured,  cheerfGl,    clever  Imus  m  sdvenw.  ?    QuidoessM?" 

and  indifferent— using  that  word  as  indi-  and  then,  after  a  pause  of  scorn,  he  adds 

eating  the  absence  of  any  particular  at-  ^ith  withering  disdain  : 

taehment  or  preferences — Peel  passed  on,  .  .  ^^ 

liked   by  all.  and  without   opposition,       ",-; — ^-An  Ubi  Mavort, 

rivalry  or  quarreling  with  any  of  his  Ventoas  in  hugM^  pedtlmMque  fugac^ 

•choJ.fellols.         ^  Q.«nfr.rit?' 

In  his  last  year,  1 803  or  4— bdng  then  ^^^^^^  ®"^  ^ 

in  the  sixth  form — he  was  called  upon  to  This  scene  which,  by  the  by,  is  one  of 

take  part  in  the  annual  ceremonial  of  the  the  finest,  most  powerfully  wrought  and 

Spekchxs,  analogous  somewhat  to  those  exauisitely  written  in  the  whole  iEnekl, 

of  our  college  commencements,  except  had  been  carelessly  rehearsed  once  or 

that  instead  of  the  ordinary  crudities  of  twice  by  the  speakers  before  the  day  of 

original  composition  with  which  our  au-  public  exhibition,  without  any  particular 

diencee  are  on  such  occasions  entertained,  effect ;  but  on  that  day — a  very  large  aad 

these  speeches  were  generally  selections  distinguished    audience    attending^— 4]ie 

from  the  classic  writers  either  in  prose  or  manner  in  which  the  last  paa8a|^  iuac 

poetry.  quoted  was  given  by  Peel  and  received  bjr 

At  the  exhibition  ia  which  Peel  took  Byron  and  by  the  audience,  made  an  uh 


.1,! 
of  a 


l^lUiert  Peel. 

nt  Ifljr  in  thai  tanwd  to  Failikramt  for  I 
eecaed  to  mr-  Coahel,  the  iaiher  then  n 
7  one  applied    the  sod  now  doei,  the  Bon 

yes  foliowinff  worth. 
te  dub-foot  S  Tbia  was  in  1809;  am 
flying- /e«(,  M  time  Bmugham.  Lord  Pa 
;l,  aa  Tumut.  F.  Robinson,  and  Lord  Ri 
mgtj  mortifi-  the  House,  in  which  Cai 
the  fece  of  reagh,  Windham,  Tienu 
!  bis  fu-  WEitbread,  Horner,  were 
calm  dJB-  tin^ished  members.  It 
jnu  of  Peel,  period  that  occurred  then 
;  perception,     ing   between    Mr.    Cannii 

onlf,  bat  of  Casllereagh,thencotfea£ue 
•.  ilitt  of  the  tty,  (consequent  on  the 
r  a  diamatic    pedition  to  Walcheren.)  w 

flash  in  do-  duel  between  iheae  two  i 
nnory.  Yet  oubBequentlT  to  the  retire] 
Meot  DarrsloT  from  me  cabinet,  and  the  i 
G  yeata  old.    its  head,  the  Dake  of  PortL 

spoke  of  hia  The  lulminiatration  waa 
etters  r  with  Mt.  Perciva!  aa  Chai 

tesman,  (thai  Eicheqner,  Lord  Wellesly. 
■form.fellow,  pool,  anj  for  the  first  time, 
p  of  our  re-  aion,  a^  Secretary  of  War. 
im*,  but  hia  ing  of  (he  Session  in  3810, 
iend.  There  his  22d  year,  seconded  the 
'eel  amongrt  hiBSpeech.oswellassnbseq 
-and  ha  has  i„  support  of  ministers  do 
a  scholar  ha    sion,  were  looked  upon  asp 

'  T'l^"?^'    not  as  indicating  any  decide. 

of«hool  r    IndMd,  Mr,  Robinson  then, 
lime  afterwards,  was  deemei 


MBona,  and  I  m"".  7*'  the  eve  of  Mr. 
^  I  knew  it  Seemed  the  Talne  of  youi 
information,    appointed   him  Under  Seer 


his  in-  Colonial  department 
boji  of  my         At  the  Session  of  1811 

remarkable  discussion  on  tl 

I  to  the  Uni-  broneht  on  by  the  famone 

B  entered  a  "  BoTlion  Committee,"  mad 

i.    Here,  aa  Homer.    On  the  Stfa  May, 

unments,  to  man  brongfat  forward  eixteft 

added  much  in  which  were  embodied  th' 

hono{able  of  that  Report.     The  main 

9  of  the  col-  were — 1,  tnat  during  the  i 

the  double  cash   payments,   the   Bank 

the  higbett  should  have  r^rd  to  the 

mathematics,  foreign   Exchanges,  as  wc 

from  the  ir-  price   of  bullion,  in  the 

Jth,  (and  by  notes ;    2,  that  tbe  conrer 

every  rich,)  paper  into  coin  is  an  indi 

be  band  in  atraint  upon  excessive  issui 

id  the  inex-  definite  period  should  be  fix 

ing  to  cash  payments.    Thei 

Family,  and  were  violently  opposed  bj 

aa,   old   Sir  ment,   by   the   Bank   of    1 

|)on  making  espeually  by  men  of  tbe  el 

ordingly  he  Robert  Peel,  who  believe 

i  21,  when,  and  paper  money"  had  sa 

I  be  wai  re-  bom  Wling  under  the  sm 
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and  laid  at  the  fowidation  of  Bngliali  May,  1812,)  led  to  a  dieaoltttion  of  tha 

greatness.  ministry.    Lord   Liverpool   became  the 

Mr.  Vansittart,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Premier  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  being 

£xche(}uer,  proposed  seventeen  counter*  appointed  Lord    Lieutenant  of   Ireland* 

resolutions  to  Mr  Homer's  sixteen.  Their  Mr.  Peel  was  named  as  tbe  Chief  Secre- 

lenor  may  he  judged  by  this  one :  tary  for  that  country.    That  function  ha 

„,,,..,                  ^^.  exercised  till  1818,  through  a  period  of 

«  Resolved,  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  y^^        j  excitement  and  difficulty. 

Committee,  that  the  promissory  notes  of  rf.  ^  ^^.  .  ^  ,  ^  .  .«v^«  :«  i]..i:.mAnt 

the  Bank  have  hitherto  been,  and  at  this  .    TSfoP^?„!^^?i,^,t"  Sn^ZTo^ 

time  are,  held  in  public  esUmation  to  be  '"  j^J^'  ?^'»»^  Catholic  Emancii»tJon, 

equivalent  to  the  legal  coin  of  the  realm,  ??«*  <»>«  ab»»'«y  ^»th  which  he  sustained 

and  generally  accepted  as  such  in  all  pe-  himself  in  debate  against  the  eloquence 

eoniary  transactions  to  which  such  coin  is  of  Canning,  the  great  adrocate  of  the 

lawfully  applicable.'*  measure,  undoubtedly  contributed — in  ad* 

Mief,  that  bank  notes  still  are.  a»  they  ^           ^  ^j        ^  g                  ^ 

^i?  hl72l  i„r;n,r™lJTi  from  the  fri.nd.  of  EmandpaUon.  «k1 

.     «     li    !*    I   P'"P°**'  •'\*J'.*  eTenluallv  led  to  a  personal  diflScuHr 

Zr^tonn^Slfi  'fnf-llf-l^n  ^Zl^!  with  CConnell-whichSesollwl  in  a  chiX 

S^^nin^f  ^,h  £;,  ,™n?  ^T^t  '«"««  f^""  Mr.  Peel-which  be  left  Eng- 

cule,  and  Horner,  with  his  burning  elo-  ^^  j           ji(i„„  t„          „„,    ^ot  causes 

quence.  endeavored  to  vindicate  common  ^,  ^^^  j„  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^,^,^  ^ 

duel  occurred — Mr.    Peel,  however,  H 
«  Pledge  ourselves  to  believe  P*  ex-  should  be  said,  was  ready.*    His  career  aa 
claimed  Canniog.  "  This  is,  perhaps,  more  Irish  Secretary  was  distinguished  by  bold- 
than  any  man  ever  before  arowed  of  him-  ness,  and  decision  of  measures  and  of 
self;  but  certainly  more  than  any  man  ever  conduct,  but  without  passion  or  ill-tem- 
openly  declared  his  intention  to  exact  per.    While  discharging  the  duties  of 
from  others.    Belief  is  not  usually  matter  this  honorable  office,  be  received,  in  1817, 
of  volition,  therefore  one  should  think  the  distinguished  compliment  of  being 
it  cannot  reasonably  be  made  matter  of  elected  tbe  representative  in  Parliameat 
undertaking  and  engagement.*'  of  tbe  Untversity  of  Oxford.    He  waa. 
But  neither  reason  nor  argument  arail*  undoubtedly,   mainly   indebted    to    hia 
ed.    The  resolutions  of  the  Chancellor  of  course  on  the  Catholic  question  for  ihia 
the  Exchequer  were  carried,  and  the  Con-  high  honor.    Many  years  aAer,  when 
■ons  House  of  England,  ia  tbe  year  1811,  Mr.  Canniag   was  prime  minister,  ha 
toted  in  e&ct,  that  nobody  could  believe  eniuneraled  among  the  sacrifices  to  whick 
there  was  anv  diflereoee  between  metal-  his   stead  v  advocacy  of   the   Cat  hoik 
lie  money  and  depreciated  paper,  and  the  claims  had  subjected  him,  that  it  bad  da- 
two  Peels,  lather  and  son,  voted  with  pnved  him  of  what  had  been  *<  the  fond 
the  majority.    Old  Sir  Robert  stuck  to  dream  of  his  lunbition,'*  the  repreaentatioa 
his  faith  to  the  last,  and  when,  iu  1819,  of  that  University.    Mr.  Peel  reaigoed 
kis  son — more  assured  of  his  own  posi*  his  post  as  Secretary  for  Ireland,  in  1818, 
tion,  and  then  unconnected  with  the  ad-  and  confined  himself  to  his  public  duties 
ministration — carried  through  bin  ^reat  as  a  member  of  Parliament,  nnattachad. 
Currency  measure,  which  gave  the  lie  so  It  was  at  this  period  (1819)  that  he  intRK 
aflfectually  to  the  resolutions  of  1811,  old  duced  and  carried  through  his  great  and 
Sir  Robert  mourned  over  his  def^eracy— -  beneficial  measure  for  reforming  the  cur- 
more,  indeed,  in  sorrow  than  m  anger —  rancy.    Being  an  independent  member  oi 
bat  still  mourned.  Parliament,  tnough  usually  supporting 
The  assassination  of  Mr.  Percival,  in  the  ministry,  he  was  chosen  chairman  o^ 
the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons,  (in  the  committee  to  which  that  whole  subjec* 

*  Mr.  0*Conntll  did  not,  at  that  time,  ple»d  "an  oath  in  Heaven,**  but  made  pre* 

ptfationa  to  follow  Peel ;  these,  however,  were  so  public  that  he  was  arrested  by  tba 

civii  aotborities  in  Ifelaid,  sod  bound  over  to  kaep  the  pence. 
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«citf  lia  wu  nbortlf  previoaa  therelo  tbat  Sit 
icallf  op-  Samiiei  Romilly  had  commenced  and  par- 
B  to  Ibow  Imlly  carried  through  tome  of  hi"  humane 
tlief  eight  sod  enlightened  allnnple  to  ntitigale  tba 
aid  he  oa  aereritj  of  tbe  criminal  law.  In  (hat 
out  either  reiy  year  Sir  Jamea  UackinioEh,  lollow- 
t  into  tba  ing  in  such  illuatnous  footslepg,  carried 
nion  from  a  motion  in  the  House  of  Coimnons, "  that 
I :  for  mf  ihii  Houne  will,  at  an  early  period  of  tb« 
materially  next  seMion  of  Parliament,  take  into  iheii 
be  reaolu-  most  serious  considerarion  the  means  ol 
I  by  Mr.  increasing  the  efficacy  of  the  criminal 
I  inquiry,  laws  by  abating  their  undue  rigor."  Id 
irmer  im-  tbe  ensuing  session.  Sir  James  having 
!i*ed,  and  reoewed  bis  niolion,  upon  an  intimatiDit 
the  Toie  from  Mr.  Peel  that  Ibe  government  was 
LTS  since,  aboul  lo  take  the  whole  subject  into  cos- 
Qssed."  sideration,  the  pre*ioDs  question  wa> 
thus  can-  carried,  and  then  the  matter  was  put  into 
iHidaetion  the  control  of  the  ministry,  to  he  intro- 
e  adToca-  duced  in  tbe  form  and  at  the  time  thejr 
rough  the  should  judge  best. 
the  land.  The  draOi  of  Lord  Casllereagh  by  hia 
"  required  own  band  had  jusl,  in  IS23,  rcslored  Mr 
to  resume  Canning  to  (he  ministry;  and  upon  (ho 
sry  effect  whole  a  more  liberal  policy  in  all  things 
all  notes  was  infased  into  the  government,  both  m 
vision,  it  its  domestic  legislation  and  foreign  reht- 
d,  which  tiona.  Lord  Liverpool  was  siill  the  bead 
Scotland,  of  the  adminislralion,  but  with  Canning 
ire  by  lbs  for  bis  Foreign  Secrelary  and  Peel  for 
of  Walter  the  Home  Department.  Not  only  did 
MalaAi  England  bi«ak  loose  from  tbe  Holy  Alli- 
ance—as  illaBlrated  in  pnrtieular  by  its 
and  bi^  refusal  loeoopeiate  with  it  in  aiding  ^paiii 
rty  of  the  to  subjugate  ber  former  American  eolo* 
n  propor-  nies,  and  in  concurring  with  the  United 
r  which  it  Stales  in  recognizing  and  fostering  (he 
tie  part  of  independence  of  thone  colonies,  and  bj 
r  incurred  suffering  the  alien  bill  to  expire — but  at 
•aw  tbem-  home  more  liberal  views  were  taken,  OIHJ 
discharge  liberal  measures  adopted,  in  respect  tt 
quivaleol.  political  enactments,  to  trade,  and  espe- 
lis,  when  daily  to  tbe  criminal  law.  As  falbD| 
)blaiDed  a  specially  within  his  department,  the  pm 
.  he  moved  posed  reforms  in  the  penal  code  and  crim 
ig  the  dis-  inal  law  of  England  were  committed  U 
ivy  Coun-     Mr.  Peel. 

act  Such  In  bringing  forward  his  plaos  in  tbi 
-indeed,  it  House  of  CommoDS,  Mr.  P.  did  not  hesi 
h  was  Ibe  late  in  saying  that  a  more  splendid  naim 
of  such  a  might  lUtend  tbe  originator  of  a  new  co* 
n  of  Lord  than  could  he  hoped  for  by  any  cautioiij 
ited course  improver  of  an  old  system  of  law:  i 
ansing  the  was,  however,  just  in  itsell  and  encoul 
be  erased  aging  to  him,  imt  other  members  declare 
u  a  matter  that  no  form  more  tnily  valuable  oonl 
be  gained  than  by  steadily  pursning;  th 
n  bj  Lora  coarae  in  which  Mr.  Peel  himKlt  wi 
Unent,  Mr,  proceeding.  Mr.  Peel's  great  object  wi 
wasM.     It    to  iavigonta  by  timplirying  the  peni 
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code — ^to   apportion   puaishmeiit    more  eontemponuMoiu  with,  onr  <*  era  of  good 

equitably  to  crime — and,  following  that  feelings,"  when  Mr.  Monroe  was  reelect- 

wise  distinction  which  Montesquieu  ap-  ed  President  of  the  United  States  without 

plauds,  **  Quand  il  n*v  a  point  de  difle-  opposition,  and  by  the  cooperation  of  all 

renee  dans  la  peine,  il  laut  en  mettre  dans  parties. 

I'esp^rance  oe  la  grace,*'  to  mark  judi-  In  the  commencementof  1827,  physical 
ciously  the  distinction^  of  guilt  by  making  infirmity  compell^  the  retirement  of  Lord 
the  difference  in  punishment  matter  oi  Liverpool;  and  then  a  new  modeling  of 
legal  enactment  instead  of  executive  the  cabinet  became  necessary,  which  re- 
grace,  suited  in  making  Mr.  Canning  Premier, 

It  has  been  well  said  of  Mr.  Peel,  that  avowedly  that,  among  other  things,  ha 

both  **  in  amending  and  altering  the  crim-  might  carry  out  Catholic  Emancipation, 

inal  law,  and  in  condensing  and  cbnsoli-  Lord  Liverpool  had  been  its  steady  oppo- 

dating  its  difiuse  provisions,  he  followed  nent.    In  that  opposition  Mr.  Peel  and 

strictly  in  the  path  marked  out  by  the  others  of  his  colleagues  shared ;   and 

wisest,  because  the  most  cautious  and  when,  instead  of  an  oppodent,  a  zealous 

piactiad,  of  reformers.  Lord  Bacon,  in  his  friend  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Canning  was 

proposal  to  James  I.  for  amending  the  placed  at  the  h^  of  the  government, 

laws  of  England."  Mr.  Peel  and  hla  colleagues  resigiied. 

The  general  tendency  of  the  alterations  Mr.  Peel,  as  has  been  seen,  had  been 

effected  by  Mr.  Peel  was  to  diminish,  and  strenuous  in  opposition  to  the  Catholics, 

never  materially  to  increase,  the  severity  As  far  back  as  1812,  he  was  the  oppo« 

of  punishments.    Transportation  for  life  nent  of  Mr.  Canning,  and  again  in  1817, 

was  made  the  punishment  ibr  several  in  the  Commons,  in  nis  efforts  at  eman* 

offences  before  capital,  and  other  offences  cipation ;  and  in  1827  he  said  in  debata 

previously  capital  were  visited  with  yet  that  he  had  not  heard,  neither  could  he 

lighter  punishment.  "The  amount,"  says  devise,  any  securities  which  would  pre- 

a  competent  authority,  <*  of  the  abridg-  vent  them  from  overturning  the  constitn- 

ments  and  reductions  in  mere  volume  tion  if  admitted  into  Parliament.    *'  We 

effected  by  Mr.  Peel,  may  be  judged  of  are,  indeed,  assured  that  the  number  re* 

from  the  fact  that  his  repealing  statute  turned  to  Parliament  virill  be  very  limited, 

(which  is  made  a  distinct  law,  affording;  There  may  be  dan^r,  but  it  will  not  be 

an  easy  knowledge  of  the  acts  got  rid  of)  very  great.   You  will  not  have  more  than 

has  annihilated  me  principal  part  of  not  ten  Roman  Catholics  in  the. House,  and 

less  than  137  statutes.  The  parts  repealed  ten  cannot  overthrow  the  establishment ! 

contained  623  sections,  ana  about  8472  And  such  are  the  clumsy  securities  offered 

lines.    The  substance  of  all  this,  so  far  to  us !    If  the  Roman  Catholics  entertain 

as  continued  in  force  at  all,  is  contained  no  principles  and  views  hostile  to  the 

in  Mr.  Peel's  four  acts,  which  altogether  estaolishments  of  the  state,  admit  them  to 

contain  only  152  sections  and  about  1300  privileges  without  reference  to  numbers: 

lines — a  reduction  of  about  five-sixths."  if  they  entertain  such,  exclude  them,  not 

Mr.  Peel  acted  throughout  with  the  ad-  because  their  number  will  be  limited,  but 

vice  and  concurrence  of  technical  lawyers,  frankly  and  openly  because  you  cannot 

and  the  approbatioD  and  assistance  of  the  trust  them."    Mr.  Peel  steadily  adhered 

judges  of  the  realm ;  and  often,  with  wise  to  these  views,  resisting  all  efforts  to 

caution  and  statesmanlike    moderation,  modifv  or  remove  the  disabilities  of  tho 

consented  to  waive  something  of    the  Catholics;  and  acted  therefore  in  cbarac* 

completeness  of  his  own  design,  out  of  ter  in  relinquishing  his  station  as  Secre* 

deference  to  the  doubts  or  scruples  of  tary  of  the  Home  Department,  when  Air. 

others.    In  thus  acting,  he  secured  the  Canning  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 

confidence  of  the  public,  while  acquiring  government,  committed  as  he  was    to 

for  himself  the  character  not  more  of  an  cany,  if  he  could.  Catholic  emancipation, 
enlightened  than  of  a  safe  and  practical        Mr.  Canning's  career  as  prime  minister 

legislator.  was  soon  cut  short  by  death ;  and  after 

So  much  in  consonance  with  the  feel-  the  brief  and  feeble  intermediate  admioi^. 

ings  of  the  nation  were  the  general  policy  tration  of  Lord  Goderich,  (Mr.  Fredo* 

and  conduct  of  the  administnition  at  this  nek   Robinson   ennobled,)   which  was 

time,  that  its  measures  received  in  Par*  broken  up  by  the  **  untoward  event"  o€ 

liaroent  the  general  support  of  the  Whi^,  Navarino,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was 

and  out  of  doors  all  voices  were  in  its  called  on  to  form  a  new  ministry.    U« 

favor,    it  was  analogous  to.  and  almost  made  Mr.  Peel  the  leader  in  the  Coaa^ 
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BODS ;  and  hi«  ngacity  having  indicated  Mr.  Peel's  aiiBwer  was  in  a  strain  not 

to  him  that  the  hoar  was  come  when  re-  unworthy  of  such  an  appeal : 

iH^ce  to  Catholic  emancipation  could  „  ^^  „^^^^  ^^^  j,         ^      ^     ..  ^ 

Mt  much  longer  be  successful,  while  ,^^  mentioned  which  were  ringed  in 

there  was  yet  tune  bv  gracious  concession  authority  againit  him.  as  they  baJ  been 

to  obtain  credit  for  doing  that  voluntarily  cited  in  this  insUnce,  and  feei  aitogetker 

which  ere  long  would  be  forced  from  him,  $ai^fied.    •     •     •    The  authorities  re- 

be  assented  to  it ;  and  Mr.  Peel  giving  in  ferred  to,  made  it  the  paramount  duty  of 

his  adherence  and  his  full  support  to  this  ever^  man  to  examine  the  grounds  of  his 

loQff  and  fiercely  opposed  measure,  it  was  opinion,  and  to  ascertain  that  no  interested 

cwned.     One  of   the  most  memorable  views,  no  ideas  of  visionary  danger,  no  ir- 

thiws  in  hia  speech  in  the  Commons  on  wfjonal  hostility  to  a  great  class  of  his 

thia  occasion,  was  the  Amission  that  feUow-subjects    influenced   his  decision. 

eren  as  far  back  as  1825  his  opinions  ^^tJi^,^'  n^th.^r'i^  ^i^JfiT^if'^^S 
k^      J                        .1            '     .u-  examination  of  tneir  own  motives,  be  and 
hK^  undergone  a  great  change  on  this  hj^  friends  found  itnece««ry  sUU  to  retain 
•object;  and  although,  as  we  have  just  t^eir  opinions,  he  would  trit  to  tho  liber- 
seen,  he  actually  renounced  his  seat  in  ality  of  the  ri^ht  honorable  gentlemen  for 
Mr.  Canning^  cabinet  because  of  that  doing  them  we  justice  to  suppose  that 
cmiaent  person's  decided  commitment  in  it  was  in  the  fair  and  candid  exercise  of  a 
iiivor  of  the  CathoJic  claims,  Mr.  Peel  free  judgment  concerning  matters   most 
admitted  that  his  views  on  the  subject  important  to  the  religion  of  the  State,  that 
did  not  then  materially  differ  from  those  ^bey  ventured  to  diflier  from  him,  and  the 
of  that  great  minister.    The  biU  was  car-  gT^^t  authoriUes  which  he  had  cited.  •  •  • 
ried  thfoagh  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  JJ®  ^^"\t  °>°«^  conscienUously  assure  the 
«d  receivid  the  royal  assent  on  the  23d  Hpuse»  that  no  result  of  thedebaU  eouUi 
aT  AnT^ tcoo                «*«:"«'  ""  '"*=      "  gwe  htm  unqual\fied  MtUufaetton.      He 
w  Apru,  is^.  ^ag^  of  course,  bound  to  wish  that  the 
This  IS  the  measure  which,  perhaps  opinions  which  he  honestly  felt  might  pre- 
■ore  than  all  others,  exposed  Mr.  Peel  vail ;  but  their  prevalence  must  he  itUl 
to  obloquy,  more  particularly  by  reason  mingled  with  regret.     If,  on  the  other 
oC  the  avowal  so  frankly  made — so  hon-  hand,  the  motion  succeed,  no  man  who 
ertfy,  we  must  add,  since  it  was  sincere —  heard  him  would  more  cordially  rejoice  if 
thai  even  when  still  resisting  eraancipa-  *w  predictions  proved  unfounded,  hu 
tion,  he  had  great  scruples  and  misgiv-  arguments  groundless,  and  that  the  re- 
^  about  his  course.    Yet  evidence  of  a  ■"!;  «^o"\t  ^^^'^P^iO^  the  sanguine  expec- 
hesitating  assent  to  the  policy   which  tations  of  the  right  honorable  mover." 
ttcloded  Catholics  is  to  be  found  in  his  Notwithstanding  the  obvious  misgiv- 
ipeech,  in  1821,  in  reply  to  a  noble  ap-  ings  indicated  by  this  speech,  Mr.  Peel 
Kal  made  to  him  by  Mr.  afterwards  Lord  deiended  his  withdrawal  from  the  cabinet, 
rfookett,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  1827,  on  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Can- 
occasion  of  his  motion  for  a  committee  on  ning  as  Premier,  expressly  on  the  ground 
^  subject.     Alluding,  in  his  grand  and  that  he  had  for  eighteen  years  resisted, 
foiemn  way,   to  the  great  men  now  no  on  principle,  any  farther  concessions  to 
3>ore  who  had  advocated  Catholic  Eman-  the  Catholics — that  the  maintenance  of 
cipation,Mr.  Plunkett  exclaimed,"  Walk-  the  Constitution  and  the  interests  of  th« 
iBg  before  the   sacred  images  of  these  Established  Church  required  the  continu- 
dhstrious  dead,  as  in  a  public  and  sol-  ance  of  the  bars  to  the  acquisition  of  po- 
mo  proce^ion,  shall  we  not  dismiss  all  litical  power  by  the  Catholics,  and  that 
party  feelings,  all  angry  passions  and  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Canning,  the 
unworthy  prejudices  ^    Then  personally  transfer  of  all  the  influence  and  power 
addrewing  himself  to  Mr.  Peel,  he  said,  which  belong  to  the  office  of  Prime  Min- 
**  I  assure  him  that  in  selecting  him,  I  do  i8ter,and  to  be  brought  to  bear  on  this 
it  with  all  the  respect  due  to  his  talents,  question,  was  not  from  one  ordinary  man 
lo  his  acquirements,  to  his  integrity,  and  to  another  ordinanr man,  but  from  the  most 
to  bis  high  principles  as  a  statesman  and  able  opponent  (Lord  Liverpool)  of  the 
4  gentlemen.     I  am  well  aware  that  there  Catholic  claims  to  their  most  zealous  and 
4  BO  member  likely  to  be  more  influen-  eloquent  advocate.  The  first  consequence 
lial  on  this  subject ;  and  I  may  add  that  of  his  new  course  in  relation  to  Emanci- 
tiere  is  no  person  whose  being  confirmed  pation,  was  the  resignation  of  his  seat  for 
in  what  1  must  call  unfounded  prejudices,  the  University  of  Oxford,  for  which  he 
*  likely  to  work  more  serious  injury  to  was  indebted  to  his  former  opposition  to 
tie  country .**  that  measure.    In  despite  oi  strenuous 
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efforts  to  be  reelected,  and  of  the  pride  know,  within  a  month  of  brinj 

which  the  University  really  took  in  such  the  measure,  wbelher  or  not  th»i 

a  son,  he  was  detealed   by  Sir  Robert  rely  on  the  Royal  assent.     Nay 

Harry     Inglis,     the    impersonation    of  4th  of  March,  ihe  day  precedini: 

Church    and    State*    and   anti-Catholic  which  it  was  brought  into  the  iSo 

bigotry.  he  said  that  "the  Duke  of  Wei 

Mr.  Peel*8  own  explanation  of  his  mo-  Lord  Lyndhurst  and  himself,  rtt-i 

tives  in  bringing  forward  the  measure  of  Windsor  Castle  cnt  of  office,*"    i 

Catholic  relief,  and  of  his  change  of  views  royal  authority  was  only  given  at 

seems  at  once  manly  and  satisfactory.    In  moment. 

a  speech,  which  occupied  four  hours  in        In  the  following  year,  1830,  Gei 

the  delivery,  on  5th  Alarch,  he  said —  died.     The  accession  of  a  new  s-; 

« I  have  for  years  attempted  to  maintain  ^^\  '^  ^J?«  dissolution  of  Parliar, 
the  exclusion  of  the  Roman  Catholics  from  before  this  occurred,  the  Duke  ol  M 
Parliament  and  the  high  otfices  of  State,  ton,  in  order  as  he  hoped  at  ontN 
I  do  not  think  it  was  an  unnatural  or  press  any  e.vpectation  of  a  chamr 
unreasonable  struggle.  I  resign  it,  be-  national  representation,  or  in  the  H 
cause  of  the  conviction  that  it  can  no  declared  that  as  long  as  he  reina:n 
longer  be  advantageously  maintained,  from  ister,  he  would  resist  any  such  i 
believing  that  there  are  not  adequate  ma-  This  declaration,  which  seemed  i\ 
terials  or  sufficient  instruments  for  its  f^^  {,„  ^^y  existing  circumstanci 
effectual  and  permanent  continuance.  I  received  with  great  dissatisfaction 
yield,  therefore,  to  a  morax  necessity  „„,•  ^  ««^  ...il««  .i,«  „«™  p.,,i,-ri 
which  I  cannot  control.  •  •  •  InlS28,  i^ation;  and  vi  hen  the  new  Pari  u.d 
the  House  agreed  to  a  resolution  favorable  ^embied,  the  mmistry  found theiriH 
to  a  principle  of  adjusting  this  question.  »  most  awkward  posiUon.  W  ti 
I  thereupon  determined  to  retire  from  elections  for  this  Parliament  were 
office.  1  intimated  my  fixed  intention,  in  gress,  the  revolution  of  Mrf  ft/a  f/v<ni 
this  respect,  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington ;  but  in  France,  which  resulted  in  the  ci.i 
I  felt  it  my  duty  to  accompany  it  with  the  a  dynasty  and  the  establishment 
declaration— not  only  that  I  would  not  in  kingdom  of  a  constitutional  n^oi 
a  private  capacity  any  longer  obstruct  a  Xhe  ferment  thus  given  to  men- 
settlement  which  appeared  to  me  ulti-  ^^d  the  rankling  still  fresh  from  \l 
mately  inevitable,  but  that  1  would  advise  ^^^  declaration  of  the  Dako, 
and  promote  it.  I  was  appealed  to  to  re-  ...  .  /•  ^  ^  . 
main  in  office,  and  was  told  my  rerirement  ^'^'^^^  ^^f  'T'""  ""^  S""  ^  f 
roust  prevent  the  adoption  of  the  course  majority  to  the  new  Parliament 
which  I  was  disposed  to  recommend.  I  ai^er  its  meeting,  on  a  vole  ot  corl 
resolved,  therefore,  and  without  doubt  or  ministers  were  left  in  a  minority  ol  i 
hesitation,  not  to  abandon  my  post,  but  to  nine,  and  of  course  retired, 
take  all  the  personal  consequences  of  Lord  Grey  became  the  Ptemd 
originating  and  enforcing  as  a  minister,  Lord  John  Russell  the  Leader 
the  very  measure  which  I  had  heretofore  House  of  Commons.  One  of  hi 
opposed.  1  wascalled  wpon  to  make  those  measures,  was  a  bill  for  a  reforrj 
sacrifices  of  private  feeling,  which  are  in-  national  representation.     Mr.  Peo 

•eparable  from  apparent  inconsistency  of  ^^   ..  ^  ^^i«„:«;««    kA»/.Yi«>  o«r*. 

*^-i     .     r        *u       u     J  4.    e  on  the  oppos  tion   bencnes,  strei* 

conduct — from  the  abandonment  of  pre-  •  ,  j  .i  •    in       u-  u        «     a   , 

conceived  opinions-from  the  alienation  of  ^^'^^^^  \*»s  bill,  which,  nolWiltH 

those  with  whom  I  had  heretofore  cooper-  ^"C  popular  excitement  under  uM 

ated.     I  have  done  so,  and  have  proved  House  was  chosen,  was  only  en H 

that  it  is  painful  in  the  extreme  to  yield  to  a  second  reading  by  a  majority 

such  considerations,  even   from  the  most  vote.     Being  subsequently  left  i' 

urgent  sense  of  public  duty."  nority,  the  ministry  dissolved  ParJ  I 

it  was  not  till  long  after,  thai  the  world  and  went  to  the  people  on  the  »;  I 

knew  with  what  difficulty  the  King —  of  Reform. 
George  IV — was  brought  to  consent  to        The  House  then  elected  was  la^d 

this  measure  of  his  ministers.     In  Janu-  favor  of  Lord  John's  biU — and  "I 

ary,  1840,  in  vindicating  himself  from  but  surely,  it  was  carried  thriii.| 

some  imputation  of  a  desire  to  repeal  that  Commons.    In  the  Lords  it  rnt' 

great  act.  Sir  Robert  Peel  stated  that  after  such  resistance  as  to  make  it  cltv 

the  Duke  and  himself  had  made  up  their  without  the  creation  of  new  peers 

minds  to  the  necessity  of  the  measure,  able  to  the  measure,  it  could  not  i 

they  had  the  utmo«»  HlfliriiUy  with  the  ricd.     Lord  Grey  advised  the  Km^- 

Kiiig;  80  much  "^  did  not  liamlV.)  to  this  coarse,  but  he  ab.''^ 
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nfoied— and  in  consequence  Ministers  the  King  by  his  Mi^esty's  own  know- 

resifnted.  Jedge  of  his  character,  by  the|  advice  of 

The  Dake  of  Wellington  and  Mr.  Peel  the  most  iUustrions  and  most  generous  of 

vere  again  appealed  to  to  take  charge  of  the  servants  of  the  public,  and  by  such 

tlie  government ;  but  after  a  full  survey  unhesitating  and  universal  approbation 
of  the  ground,  and  especially  of  the  com--  of  the  people,  that  tbe  natural  excitement 

ilexioa  of  the  House  of  Commons,  large-  of  a  great  public  crisis,  and  the  national 

1^  coDunitted    to   Reform,  the  veteran  impatience   of  the   Elnglish   character, 

advised  his  Sovereign  to  resume  his  for-  were  for  once  satisfied  to  wait,  through 

■er  ministers.    They  were  accordingly  an  unprecedented  period  of  suspense,  tor 

leinstated,  with  an  understanding  that,  the  final  resolve  of  the  absent  States- 

if  the  Reform  bill  were  permitted  to  pass  man.** 

tbe  House  of  Lords,  no  new  Peers  should  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  at  this  juncture 

^  created.    The  bill   did   accordingly  with  his  family  in  Italy,  as  little  antici- 

pt86,  and  received  the  ro3ral  assent  on  P&ting  the  call  about  to  be  made  upon 

the  7th  June,  1832.    The  Parliament,  him  by  the  country  and  his  Sovereign,  as 

k»  than  one  year  old,  was  again  dis-  any  other  private  gentleman  then  on  his 

•olred,  and  a  new  one  chosen  under  the  travels.    A  King's  messenger,  who  had 

Beform  law.  traveled  with  unequaled  dispatch,  found 

The  appetite  seemed  to  grow  by  that  it  him  in  the  studios  of  artists,  deep  in  ths 

led  on.    Catholic  Emancipation  and  the  admiration  and  selection  of  pictures.    He 

Keform  Bill,  in  acknowledging  and  cor-  told  him  that  the  heart  of  the  firitish  peo- 

lectinr  some  abuses,  only  seemed  to  ren-  pie  was,  as  it  were,  impatiently  counting 

iftt  other  grievances  more  intolerable.  In  its  pulsations  until  it  should  be  ascer- 

freland,  narticuhirly,  the  public  mind  and  tained  whether  he,  the  son  of  a  cotton 

Ihe  pubucfpoure  were  much  disturbed,  spinner,  would  vouchsafe  to  take  that 

Tbe  new  Parliament  was  laigely  imbued  helm,  which  the  high  nobility  of  the  land 

whh  the  popular  impulse.    Lord  Grey  — u  cabinet  in  which  were  originally 

desired  to  resort  to  the  old  system  of  co-  thirteen  peers  or  sons  of  peers,  one  baro- 

Cftion— of  pains  and  penalties ;  but  he  net,  and  only  one  commoner — had  been 

band  difficultjr  with  his  colleagues,  and  found  unequal  to  govern.    Sir  Robert 

Hill  greater  with  the  House  of  Commons,  instantly  returned  home,  receiving  from 

ii  carrying  through  some  of  the  more  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  on  whose  eam- 

tfriagentdausesof  his  Coercion  bill,  and  est   recommendation  he  had  been  sent 

ia  consequence  resigned.    He  was  sue-  for,  and  who  exercised  during  the  interim 

ceeded  as  Premier  by  Lord  Melbourne,  all  the  powers  of  the  government,  the 

who  was  of  the  same  party — and  the  per*  responsible  trust    AltJiouffh,  on  a  snr- 

mmid  only  and  not  the  policy  of  the  ad-  vey  of  the  ground,  S'r  Ronert  saw  the 

■inistration  underwent  a  change.    After  unparalleled  difllcvties  of  the  position, 

a  shoft  lull  the  storm  was  renewed,  and  he  felt  obliged,  t^  the  confidence  which 

Lord  Melbourne's  ministry  suddenly  fell,  both  King  and  veople  had  manifested  in 

Tbe  dissolution  of  that  minist^  in  him,  to  take  t)e  government.  But  owins 

1S34  was  one  of  those  strange  and  ca-  to  tbe  pecuVar  character  of  the  House  (3 

pridous  occurrences,  to  which  Uie  admin-  CommonA  the  first  chosen  under  the  Re- 

■tntion  of  affiurs  in  England  is  subject  form  BiV,  and  in  which  the  ministry  he 

II  was  at  the  time  wholly  unexpected,  succe^ied  had  still  a  laree  majority,  his 

occurring,  as  it  did,  in  the  recess  of  Par-  first  step  was    to  dissolve    Parliament 

lament,  and  when  no  immediate  or  ob-  ani  order  a  new  election — this  making 

nous  cause  for  such  an  event  was  fore-  t!ie  fourth  P^liament  elected   in  four 

•een.    It  fell,  as  afterwards  it  appeared,  years ! 

fom  its    own  weakness — ^the   turning  It  was  upon  this  occasion  that  he  is- 

^t  being  the  death  of  Earl  Spenc<rf  "^^  ^^^  address  to  his  own  constituents 

which  nSed  Lord  Althorpe  from  the  at  Tamworth,  which  of  itself  denotes 

Conmons  to    the  Peers,  and  rei^lered  a  new  era  in  the  constitutional  history  of 

accessary  the  selection  of  a  new  Leader  England,  and  was  a  consequence,  neces- 

ta  the  Commons.    "  The  Kint*  says  a  sary  perhaps,  of  the  changes  effected  by 

amteraporaneous  writer,  *•  csAed  to  his  tbe  ile£orm  Bill.  As  was  well  said  at  the 

councils  the  ablest,  by  unstimous  con-  time,  never  before  **  did  a  prime  minia* 

«at  the  far  ablest,  of  thsf  assembly,  in  ter  think  it  necessary  to  announce  to  the 

which  the  chief  business  of  the  country  people,  not  only  his  acceptance  of  office, 

be  done — a  man  recommended  to  but  the  principles  and  even  the  details  of 
m.— iro  m.                      *) 
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the  measures  he  meant  to  pursue — and  to  in  public  ettimation  by  adopting  ererj 

soJicit,  not  from  the  Parliament  but  from  popular  impression  of  the  day,  by  promia- 

the   people,    *  that  they   would  so    far  mg  the  instant  redreas  of  anything  which 

maintain  the  prerogaUve  of  theKineas  w»ybody  may  call  an  abuse,  by  abandon- 

to  give  the  ministere  of  his  choice.^not  ing  altogether  the  great  aid  of  government, 

indeed  an  implicit  confidence,  but  a  fair  "^""Z  ^^07/^^1  ?nrl^f  ^^J^^^^ 

.  .  I,,,     r    z*^ ,.  »  J  — tnc  respect  for  ancient  rights,  and  the 

trial.'       In  former  times  such  a  proceed-  deference  to  prescriptive  autfioriiy-if  this 

ing  would  have  been  thought  derogatory,  be  the  spirit  of  the  Reform  Bill.  I  will  not 

and  impugned  as  unconstitutional,  but  the  underUke  to  adopt  it:  but  if  that  spirit 

Reform  Bill  had  made  the  Crown  more  merely  implies  a  cai^ful  review  of  insti- 

dependeiit  in  the  choice  of  its  ministers  tutions,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  undertaken 

on  the  preferences  of  the  respective  con-  in  a  friendly  temper,  combining  with  the 

stituencies.  fii*™  maintenance  of  established  rights,  the 

In  the  course  of  this  address  Sir  Rob-  correction  of  proved  abuses,  and  the  re- 
ert  Ped,  to  use  a  phrase  much  in  vogue  ^^^««  ^^  ^f  ^^  &rievances-in  that  case  I  can, 
among  our  public  men.  -defined  liis  for  myself  and  colleagues,  undertake  to  act 
position"  veiV  manfully.  He  denied  that  *"  """**  *  »P*"^  ^"^  ""'^^  »"^*»  intentions." 
he  had  ever  been  **the  defender  of  These  and  like  indications  satisfied 
abuses  or  the  enemy  of  judicious  reform,  the  nation  that  Sir  Robert  meant  to  place 
I  appeal,"  said  he,  **  with  confidence,  his  administration  on  the  basis  laid  by 
in  denial  of  any  such  charge,  to  the  one  of  the  wisest  of  statesmen,  **  a  dis- 
active  part  I  took  in  the  great  question  of  position  to  presence,  and  an  ability  to 
the  Currency — in  the  consolidation  and  improve,**  vet,  notwithstanding  this  gen- 
amendment  of  the  criminal  law — in  the  erad  approbation  and  confidence,  owing 
levisal  of  the  whole  system  of  trial  by  to  the  preponderance  of  the  democratic 
jury — ^to  the  opinions  I  have  ever  pro-  element,  a  majority  adverse  to  the  min« 
feesed  and  acted  upon  with  regard  to  ister  was  returned  to  the  House  of  Corn- 
other  branches  of  the  jurisprudence  of  mons,  and  on  the  preliminary  question  of 
the  country.  I  appeal  to  tnis  as  proof  the  session,  the  choice  of  a  Speaker,  he 
that  I  have  not  been  disposed  to  acqui-  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  31G  to  309. 
esce  in  acknowledged  evils,  either  from  Such  a  division,  on  such  a  question, 
the  mere  superstitious  reverence  for  would,  in  all  previous  times,  have  led  to 
ancient  usages,  or  from  the  dread  of  the  immediate  resignation  of  the  cabinet, 
labor  or  responsibility  in  the  application  But  Sir  Robert  had  taken  the  post,  with 
of  a  remedy."  the  knowledge  that  he  was  beset  by  dif- 

In  direct  reitrence  to  his  future  course  ficulties,  and  he  was  too  much  of  a  man 
as  minister,  an4  ia  allusion  to  expec-  to  give. way  to  the  first,  great  as  it  was. 
tations  or  intimaticns  that  he  would  be  He  resolved  to  put  himself  upon  his  conn- 
found  in  opposition  U  the  spirit  in  which  try,  and  at  least  to  ^ive  them  the  oppor- 
the  Reform  Bill  had  beta  carried,  he  thus  tunity  of  judging  him  by  his  measures, 
explicitly  explained  his  >iews:  This  manly  efibrt  failed  him.  and,  after 

« 1M.    «  r       T»Mi  •*  •  *^  unfavorable  division  on  the  Irish  Tithe 

The  Reform  Bill,  It  is  wH  constitutes  Bill,  defended  by  a  speech,  (on  2d  April,) 

a  new  era,  aud  it  is  the  du^  oi  a  minister  ^h^h  the  Quarterly^view  of  the  day 
to  declare  explicitly — first,  wlv;ther  he  «*«  ^u«»c».j  *»ctjcw  «*  iu«  u«j 

will  mainUia  the  Bill  itself,  and  sJcondly.  V^^^^^^^^^  "  magnificent,"  and  spoke  of 

whether  he  will  act  upon  the  ti^rit  m  «»  ^    "  legacy   worthy  of  the  greatest 

which  it  was  conceived.    With  respet^  to  statesman  that  has  appeared  m  the  House 

the  Reform  Bill  itself,  I  will  repeat  mw  ^^  Commons  since  the  death  of    Air. 

the   declaration  which   I  made  when  \  Pitt,"  Sir  Robert  relinquished  the  seals 

entered  the  House  of  Commons,  as  a  mem-  of  ofilce,  after  an  ineffectual  struggle  of 

her  of  the  Reformed  Parliament— that  I  ♦hree  months. 

consider  the  Reform  Bill  as  a  final  and  ir-       The  Reform  Ministry    again  (AprU. 

revocable  setdemcnt  of  a  great  constitution-  18^5)  resumed    the    govei^ent,    with 

f  ll°*''^r;/.ni  «Tu^  ""^'t  ""^  ^"?^  ^"^  Melbourne  as  its  head,  and  Lorf 
to  the  peace  ;md  welfare  of  his  country  j^hn  Bussel.  as  before,  the  leader  in^ 
would  attempt  to  disturb  either  by  direct  or  «««--»  .eA  "^^^^>  4?»=  '~J^  *"  "*« 
by  insidious  means.  Then,  as  to  the  spirit  ™?^  *^  Commons.  Lord  Grey  bad 
of  the  Reform  Bill,  and  the  wiUingnera  to  ^ithdrawh  f  romjpubbc  bfe.  Lord  Stanley 
adopt  and  enforce  it,  as  a  rule  of  govern-  ^^.  ^f  J^*€8  Graham  had  abandoned 
Bent  If,  by  adopting  the  spirit  of  the  ^^^^  ^^^  associates,  and  Lord  Brougham. 
Belbrm  Bill  it  be  meant,  that  we  are  to  who  had  been  passed  over  by  his  col- 
live  in  a  perpetual  vortex  of  agitation,  that  leases,  on  their  restoration  to  office 
public  men  can  only  support  themselves  became  an  antagotutt,    All  this  visibly 
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istry.   Dot-  ninelevnth   centnry,   the   two 

:  spirit  was  men   of   fCngland  were   prevei 

CommonB,  tfiking  charge  of  its  governmen 

he  English  of  a  diNigreeinenl  about  ihe  □» 

,  to  wbich  of  cerlnin  ladies  of  the  bed-cbai 
Dg  amend-         Lord  Melbourne  waa  immed 

s    rejected,  instalerf,  and  be  eoughtloingra 

I  lo  anch  a  self  wjih  tbe  public  by  the  gre 
wn  out  by  '  in  the  Post  Office  Law,  wbich  t 

ies"  would  and  beneficially  reduced  the  ( 

vas  the  as-  postage.    Bat  tbe  Tory  party — ; 

Peel,  who  confidence  from  the  conviction,  I 

ofe  of  the  as  the  Refotnt  Bill  had  extended 

ed,  for  the  and  altered  representation,  it  si 

ance  in  re-  the  landed  aristocracy  great  met 

sen  Ibe  two  Jluence  and  strength ;  and,  mnrec 

IS   were  at  the  secession  ofeminenl  per» 

ire,  esaen-  the  opposite  ranks — made, in  tt 

Parliament,  of  1840,  a  more  determined  ai 

id  7,  acting  tbe  Melbourne  ministry  than  it 

Parliament,  encoantered.   On  a  motion  of  C( 

I  whatever  after  a  debate  of  four  nights,  tt 

■res  of  the  ters  triumphed  by  only  21  ti 

to  the  fur-  this  deEate,  Sir  Robert  took  a  p 

and  crimi-  part,  examining,  with  vigor  an 

m  Ruseell.  ledge,  tbe  whole  coarse  of   il 

'.the  King  fovernmenl    since  1830,  taunt 

:ceeded  by  with  the  loss  from  their  side,  in 

)    fictoria,  of  almost  every  man  of  knowr 

MelboDme  rank  and  position  in  the  country 

linistration  one  splemlid  exception,"  alhidin 

ent,  for  it  John    Russell,    and    enumeratii 

01,  against  Grey ,  Lord   Stanley,  Sir  James 

Commons,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  LordRij 

>ice  by  the  Brougbain,  and  last  of  all.  Lord 
and  showing,  that  having  rece 

■ever,  waa  Government  in  a  condition  of 

id  lis  con-  prosperity,  they  had  reduced  it 

in  of  1837,  diiion  of  "  decayed   public  er 

71  eoanlry,  public  securities  at  a  discount, 

The  Ca-  country  convulsed    with    polil: 

'ith  China,  order."    On  luiolher  motion  of  i 

iqaired  in-  Graham,  censuring  ministers  for 

ry  nKHnenl  in  China,  Sir  Robert  again  spi 

I  diminish-  great  energy  and  effect,  and  the 

itry.    The  showed  a  majority  of  only  10! 

,  till  May,  isten. 

(□spending        Tbe  session  of  1841  was  1h< 

if  Jamaica,  the  Whig  ministry.      Tbe  disb 

l^tlatnre  the     country     continued,    its 

Iain  requi-  were  decreasing,   and   a   hot    . 

nent,  iney  aroseon  the  subject  of  the  Com  I 

ve.     They  Commercial  Rrform.     As  a  las 

two  inevi-  ent.  Lord  John  Rassell  annoui 

,  the  Duke  purpose  of  the  ministry  lo  m< 

a  was  not  Corn  Laws,  and  lo  substilate  i 

WB  of  Sir  nent   filed  duty  for  the    slidi 

rainlmenls  ll  was  too  late  -,  Sir  Robert  Peel 

i,  in   Ibis  vote  of  confidence,  which,  afte 
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eiting  debate  of  four  nights,  was  carried  scorn,  if  these  were  his  base,  brutal  and 

by  a  majority  of   one!— 312  to  311.  bloodv  Whigs?  The  passion  evaporated. 

After  sustaining  another  defeat  on  the  but  tbe  voice  trembled  with  emotion  a 

Administration  of  Justice  Bill,  the  Queen,  long  time  afterwards,  as  he  proceeded  to 

hv  the  adrice  of  her  minister,  prorogued  state  tbe  principles  which  would  actuate 

l^liament  on  22d  June,  with  a  view  to  him    should  he  be   called  to  power.*' 

its  immediate  dissolution.    This  measure  The  division  came,  and  in  a  House  of 

proved  fatal  to  the  Whigs.     A  most  629  members,  there  appeared  a  majority 

warmly-contested  election  ensued,  and,  'of  91  against  ministers, 
in  its  progress,  it  was  soon  perceptible        Sir  Robert  was  again  installed  in  office, 

that  the  Conservatives  were  to  carry  but  declining  to  explain  himself  as  to  his 

the  day.     Lord  John  Russell,  after  a  luture  policy,  and  asking  time  for  matnr- 

serere  struggle,  was  elected  one  of  the  ng  it.  Parliament  after  passing  the  ne- 
representatives  of  tbe  City  of  London,      essary  bills  was  prorogued  on  the  7th 

On  addressing  his  new  constituents,  he  ^tober.    It  met  again  on  the  3d  Febm- 

admitted  Uiatnis  party  had  been  defeated  ary,  the  Queen  attending  in  peison  to 

in  the  elections,  and  defeated  on  the  issue  deliver  the  speech,  accompanied  bv  the 

of  free  trade.    He  expressed,  nevertbe-  King  of  Prussia,  who  happened  to  be  in 

leas,  his  conviction  that  this  issue  would  Elngland,  and  a  brilliant  cortege.    On  the 

be  reversed,  and  that  the  principles  of  9th,  Sir  Robert  made  his  long-expected 

free  trade  would  eventually  triumph.  motion  on  the  Com  Laws,  rejecting  Lord 

Sir  Robert   Peel,  too,  addressed  his  John  Russeirs  motion  of  a  fixed  duty, 

constituents  at  Tamworth ;  but  in  a  £Bir  and  reasserting  the  superiority    of  tbe 

different  strain  from  his  address  of  1834,  sliding  scale,  and,  in  spite  of  all  oppoai- 

when,  as  Prime  Minister,  he  appealed  tion,  which  was  violent,  his  bill  became 

through  them  to  the  country  to  give  the  a  law. 

King's  Ministers  a  fair  trial.    He  was        His  next  and  bolder  measures  were 
now  simply  an  opposition  member  of  the  new  Tariff  Act  and  the  Income  Tax. 
P^liament,  though  with  the  near  cer-  The  country  was  in  great  difficulties, 
tainty  of  being  again  called  into  power ;  There  had  been  a  constant  and  growinc 
arui,  in  this  category,  he  **  kept  dark."  deficiency  in  the    revenue  for  several 
*<  The  Doctor,"  said  he,  with  a  some-  years,  and  new  taxes  on  articles  of  con- 
what  ^rave  humor,  **  had  not  yet  been  sumption  or  trade  were  not  to  be  thought 
called  m  to  prescribe  for  the  patient,  and  of.    Commerce,  therefore,  was  to  be  re- 
be  could  not,  therefore,  propose  reme*  vived  by  the  removal  of  duties,  and  a  tax 
dies."  on  property  was  to  supply,  not  only  tbe 

The  new  Parliament  met  in  August,  existing  deficiency  in  tbe  revenue,  but  tbe 
1841,  and  a  thorough /ree  trade  speech  farther  diminution  to  be  occasioned  by 
from  the  throne  was  delivered  by  com-  the  duties  to  be  abolished, 
mission.     In  both  Houses  the  contest       The  speech  in  which  Sir  Robert  ex- 
immediately  began,  and    was    decided  plained  these    measures  is  among  tbe 
against  ministers.     The  ^eat  struggle  nest  he  has  delivered  ;  but  the  length  to 
was  in  the  House,  in  which,  as  yet.  Sir  which  this  article  is  running  prevents  our 
Robert  had  taken  no  part.     But  towards  makinr  any  extracts.    The  appeal  which 
the  close  of  the  last  night,  the  fifth  of  the  he  maSe  to  the  men  of  property  of  tbe 
debate,  O'Conn^l  having  made  a  speech  country  to  submit  cheerfully  to  tbe  pro- 
abusing  the   Tories   and    praising  tbe  posed  tax — equal  to  about  three  per  cent 
Whigs,  those  same  Whigs  whom  on  a  on  incomes^ was  very  striking  ind  very 
former  occasion   he  had  stigmatized  as  efiective.    "There  are,**  aaid  he  ^*indi- 
«  bloody,  base  and  brutal :"  the  moment  cations  among  all  the  upper  claeees  of 
he  sat  down  Sir  Robert  sprang  to  his  society  of  increased  comfort  and  enjoy- 
feet, "  animated  seemingly,"  says  a  con-  ment---of  increased  prosperity  and  wealth 
temporarywriter,  <*by  some  unusual  emo-    —and  yet  concurrently  with  these  indi- 
tion ;  he  used  a  phraseologv  bolder  than    cations  there  exists  a  mightr  evil  which 
bis  wont ;   uttered  his  woros  with  a  des-    bas  been  growing  up  for  the  last  seven 
perate  passion,  altogether  uncharacteris-    years.    *    •    •    You  will   not    permit 
tic  of  his  style  of  speaking.    He  repelled    this  evil  to  gain  such  gigantic  growth  aa 
OConnell's  vituperation    as  proceeding    ultimately  to  place  it  £ar   beyond  your 
from   *  an    imagination    fertile    in  cal-    power  to  control.    If  yoa  do»  you  miMt 
umny,'  and  looking  directly  across  the    exnect  the  severe  but  just  judgment  of  a 
House,  and  bending  forward,  asked  tbe    reflecting    and    retrospective     poeAerihr. 
Irish  agitator,  in  a  tone  of  almost  savage    Your  conduct  will  be  coDlraflted  with 
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that  of  your  Others,  who,  with  a  mutiny  turer  of  cotton  prints,  who  was  known 
at  the  Nore,  a  rebellion  In  Ireland,  and  by  the  nickname  of  Pars/ej^  Pee/,  because 
disaster    abroad,    yet    submitted    with  ox  having  copied  that  plant  on  his  prints 
buoyant   yigor  and  universal  applause  — ^and  not  seeking,  even  when  fortune 
(with  the  funds  as  low  as  fifty-two)  to  a  and  the  favor  of  his  country  smiled  upon 
property  tax  of  ten  per  cent.    I  believe  him,  to  fortify  himself  by  matrimonial 
JOQ  will  not  subject  yourselves  to  so  in-  alliance  with  tne  aristocracy,  for  he  mar- 
jirioos  and  unworthy  a  contrast.    My  ried  the  daughter  of  an  old  general.  Sir 
confident  hope  is  you  will  prove  your-  John  Floyd,  who  had  s^rune  from  the 
idres  worthy  of  your  mission  as  the  ranks — he  has  raised  himself  by  no  in- 
representatives  of  a  mighty  people,  and  direction,  by  no  unworthy  concession, 
tut  you  will  not  tarnish  the  lame  which  by  no  sycophancy  *    With  the  sterling 
it  is  your  duty  to  cherish  as  the  most  characteristics  of  a  thorough  Englishman, 
^rious  inheritance.**  proud  of  his  country,  confident  in  her 
This  trust  was  not  disappointed.   After  power,  and  studious  of  her  prosperity, 
a  most  protracted  and  arauous  debate,  he  has  devoted  his  nights  and  days,  all 
both  measures  were  carried ;  and  it  has  the  best  faculties  of  ms  mind,  and  the 
been  most  satisfactorily  proved  by  the  vigor   of   his   frame,    to   her   service, 
best  of  all  arguments — experience — that  Through  a  long  series  of  year><; — and 
the  most  sanguine  anticipations  of  the  most  eventful  years,  too — he  has  had 
Premier  from  these  measures  have  been  occasion  once  and  acain  to  change  opin- 
aoM^y  realized.  ions  apparently  welisettled,  and  to  sup- 
The  course  of  Sir  Robert  since  that  port  measures  be  before  had  warmly  re- 
period  is  familiar  to  most  of  our  readers,  sisted.    On  each  of  the  great  topics  of 
air  Robert  has  continued  in  charge  of  the  the  Currency,  of  Catholic  Emancipation, 
government  up  to  the  recent  resignation  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  of  Free  Trade, 
of  a  week — when  failing  to  form  a  min-  and  of  the  Corn  Laws,  Sir  Robert  Peel 
iitiy.  Lord  John  Rusaeli  had  an  oppor-  has  been  on  both  sides.    Yet  so  clearly 
taiity  of  doing,  with  regard  to  Sir  Robert  has  he  borne  himself  in  his  great  offices, 
aad  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  what  they  so  disinterested  has  been  his  career,  and 
httldoneoo  a  former  occasion  with  re-  so  frank  and  satisfactory  his  explanations 
gard  to  bim  and  Lord  Melbourne — re-  on  every  occasion  of  change  of  opinion, 
coounendin^  to  the  sovereign  to  take  back  that  no  party  doubts  his  integrity  or  dis- 
the  old  ministry.  trusts  his  motives. 

Sir  Robert's  able  speech  on  resuming  But  what  then,  it  may  be  asked,  be- 

his  station  has  been  so  recently  published  comes  of  consistency — or  is  there  no  vir- 

ia  the  newspapers,  that  we  need  here  tue  in  that  old-fashioned  quality  ?    All 

saly  advert  to  it,  as  a  new  illustration  of  depends,  in  this  matter,  upon  definition 

the  w'^nlin^^^  and  just  self-estimation  of  and  upon  motive.    He  who,  in  public 

this  eminent  Commoner,  whose  life  and  life,  pays  no  regard  to  altered  circum- 

csneer  we    have  here  endeavored  to  il-  stances,  to    new  developments,  to  tha 

lastrate.  changes,  in  short,  which  time  and  events 

If  we  hare  not  wholly  failed  in  the  work  in  the  relations  of  nations  as  of 

tfcrt,  we  shall  have  interested  our  reader,  men,  but  adheres  doggedly  to  opinions 

we  tnut,  in  the  character  of  this  self-  formed  under  very  different  lights,  or  in 

■fttemaa,  whose  own  ability,  industry,  the  absence  of  all  light,  may  indeed  be  a 

ui  wisdom  have  made  him  the  most  very  consistent,  but  would  certainljr  be  a 

■vking  statesman  of  Europe.  very  unwise  and  a  very  unsafe,  politician. 

Sprang  from  obscure  parentage — his  Tried  by  results  both  to  his  country  and 

g;iaiMl^u«T  being  a  very  small  manufac-  to  himself,  who  shall  now  say  that  Sir 

*0n  thks  hemd  the  following  scene  may  be  recalled.    In  the  House  of  Commons,  in 

1810,  Brooghmm,  after  making  an  attack  on  the  policy  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  said, 
**  Bvt  htm  1  accuM  not.  I  accuse  you,  (addressing  the  ministerial  benches,)  his  flat- 
lenrt,  bis  mean,  fawning  parasites.^'  Sir  Robert  Peel  started  up  and  said,  **  I  ask  the 
hoaormble  and  learned  meml>er  if  he  means  to  accuse  me  of  being  such  ?    The  honorable 


qaestton  to  the  honorable  and  learned  gentleman,  not  on  their  behalf,  but  as  an  indi- 
ridml ;  and  I  a«k  of  him,  does  ho  presume  to  say  of  me  that  I  am  the  mean,  fawning 
parwite  of  any  man?^  Brougham  aisclaimed  all  personal  application  of  the  remark,  or 
imptttation ;  and  so  the  matter  ended.  • 
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Robert  Peel,  io  the  changes  we  have  in  Looked  tt  inferentially,  that  declaration 

these  pages  briefly  noted »  on  such  great  showed  that  he  bad  formed  a  correct  eiti- 

questions  as  the  Currency,  Corn,  Reform  jate  of  his  own  position  and  powers.    Sir 

and  Catholic  Emancipation,  has  not  acted  g^H^^  "  an  ambitious  man.  but  his  ambi- 

both  wisely  and  honQly  ?  S°°  "  °[  a  h,gh  and  honorable  character 

A  I  taao  4U     fj'  k  -^v  i?«  He  covets  fame,  and  a  niche  m  the  history 

As  early  as  1826,  the  Edinburgh  Re-  ^^  ^j,  ^^        ^  ^^^^  ^^^^      ^„^l  ^^ 

view,  though  of  diametncalJy  opposite  ^^  dignities.  His  ambition  is  not  that 
poliUcs,  spoice  of  him  as  a  **  wise,  honest  which  would  be  satisfied,  though  it  has 
and  high-principled  man;"  and  three  been  flattered,  by  having  two  queens  as  his 
years  later,  remarking  upon  and  applaud-  voluntary  guests,  with  an  earl's  coronet 
ing  his  change  on  the  Catholic  question,  glittering  in  the  distance.  Yet  to  one  who 
that  same  Review  (March,  1829)  said :  with  manly  independence  points  continu- 
ally to  the  origin  of  his  family,*  such  dis- 
"  Amidst  great  personal  difficulties,  ho  tioctions  might  count  as  something.  Sir 
has  chosen  that  which,  being  the  most  fair  Robert  Peel's  ambition  grasps  at  what  is 
and  manly,  ought  to  be  the  least  painful  and  emphatically  the  power  of  modern  times, 
least  unsatisfactory  for  himself.  The  choice  influence  over  the  opinions  of  his  fellow- 
could  be  to  him  onl^  one  of  evila.  He  was  men.  He  wishes  to  leave  the  impress  of 
in  the  old  British  dilemma — the  sea  before  his  own  mind  upon  the  character  of  his 
him,  the  l>arbarians  behind.  •  •  •  The  countrymen.  He  hopes  to  be  regarded,  if 
man  who  never  changes  his  mind  must  be  not  as  the  pilot  who  weathered  the  storm, 
about  as  great  a  fool  as  the  man  who  is  al-  at  least  as  havin^c  held  the  helm  amidst  the 
ways  changing  it ;  and  if  there  be  an  occa-  eddies  and  whirlpools  of  exasperated  rival 
sion  when  such  an  intellectual  process  interests.  Represented  as  they  are  in  the 
ought  to  meet  with  indulgence,  it  is  when  House  of  Commons,  which  is  the  scene  of 
perhaps  you  save  a  kingdom  by  submitting  their  action,  he  who  would  influence  them 
to  it.  The  great  malignant  sophism  by  must  learn  the  art  of  commanding  the  ear 
which  party  zealots  pander  to  ignorance  and  swaying  the  passions  or  prejudices  of 
and  passion,  lies  chiefly  in  the  abuse  of  a  that  assembly.  Of  that  art  Sir  Robert  Peel 
single  word,  by  which  a  change  of  opinions  has  obtained  the  mastery.  Therefore  be 
una  apoitacy  are  assumed  to  be  the  same,  acts  wisely,  with  the  examples  of  Pultney 
The  blindfold  consistency  on  which  all  and  Chatham  before  him,  in  not  quittinic  a 
authority,  experience  and  warning  are  sphere  where  his  triumphs  are  eertmin,  and 
thrown  away,  is  nothing  but  a  second-hand  where  the  amount  he  may  store  up  of  good 
infallibility  made  out  of  a  worse-graiued  for  his  country,  and  fame  for  himself,  is 
wood  than  any  papal  chair.    *  Old  as  I  am,  incalculable." 

I  menV'"'^ '"  ''''°°'''  ""  ""^  "'^^""^        '»  ''"'•  ■**  »^''"k'  **  ««"'«*^«'  '•»»  "«> 

living  statesman  has  so  largely  impressed 

The  secret  of  Sir  Robert's  power  lies  himself  upon  the  policy  and  character  of 

in  his  thorough  knowledge  both  of  his  his  country,  and  measurabh^  upon  the 

own  resources  and  of  the  English  people,  policy  of  the  world,  as  Sir  Robert  PecL 

On  this  head  we  adopt  this  language  from  He  is  the  one  man  of  England. 
Eraser's  Magazine :  He  is  now  in  a  position  alike  eminent 

"When  Sir  Robert  Peel  made  his  em-  ^^  critical.     Poising  himself  upon  re- 

phatic  declaraUon,on  resigning  the  govern-  "onrces  which  never  yet  have  failed  him 

ment  in  April,  1535,  that  his  future  life  —upon  the  conviction  of  his  own  honest 

would  be  spent  in  the  House  of  Commons,  desire  to  serve  his  country,  and  upon  the 

be  was,  perhaps  unconsciously,  establish-  popular  favor — he  has  to  contend  agminat 

ing  one  of  the  landmarks  by  which  the  the  interests,  the  prejudices  and  the  re. 

present  age  will  be  distinguished  from  its  »entments  of  the  great  Conservative  mass 

predecewors.    His  prophetic  promise  em-  with  which  he  has  heretofore  acted.    On 

bodied  the  conviction  of  a  statesman  pre-  every  account  his  success  is  to  be  demred. 

eminent  in  the  wisdom  which  studies  the  u:-  l^^w,  ^#m..t»<r  ^iw  K.tii»A«  k.^  ;t__^-.^ 

signsofthetimes,thathereafterthepopular  "*"  ?'^''  Ti^^firk     .         1  ^    "T?^^ 

oTrepresentative  branch  of  the  legislature.  T°7^v  "  benefit  byit;  and  more  thaa 

regufated  no  doubt,  to  a  ^eat  degree,  by  *!^'  additional    encouragement  will    be 

the  will  of  the  monarch  and  the  theoretical  P^^  *^  "**"*  *"°  tMenX,  however  lowly 

right  of  veto  of  the  peers,  will  be  the  really  ^"'t  ^Y  ^^^  renewed  and  sirnal  triompl^ 

influential  power  in  the  state.  over  all  the  prejudice  and  all  the  oppoei* 

"But  Sir  Robert,  at  the  same  time,  ex-  tion  of  a  long-derived  aristocracy  of  axt 

bibited  no  slight  amount  of  self-knowledge,  able,  upright,  wise  and  virtuous  man. 

•  it  is  said  that  among  his  constituents  at  Tamworth  he  rather  boastThimself  ~of~^M 
humble  descent,  and  claims  the  nearer  affinity  with  them  because  sprung  from  theiv- 
wnks.  "  I  am,  you  know,**  he  says, «« the  son  of  a  cotton  spinner,  and  my  wife  is  tkse 
daughter  of  a  common  soldier." 
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BT  CHARUCS  WIlfTXBFIEIJ). 

It  was  8«Teral  boars  before  the  wretch-  on  the  sheer  brink  of  some  red  shaft  to 

ed  Antone  had  sufficiently  recorered  for  Tartarus.    Carious  problem ! — this  mon- 

ne  to  leave  him.  The  fright,  the  drench-  strous    trinity,    Man — part   fiend,    part 

jD^j  and  the  blows  he  had  received  from  aneel,  and  part  brute. 

the  boy,  united,  had  almost  annihilated  It  would  require  a  strong  reliance  upon 

what  energies  of  life  there  were  in   his  the  evidence  of  things  unseen,  to  suppose 

ihriveled    carcass.      With  his  crushed  any  part  of  him  conld  be  developed  in 

tye,  and  the  ghastly  saffron  of  his  face,  such  a  life  as  that  on  this  Frontier,  other 

M  was  a  sufficiently  unpleasing  com-  than    his  fiend    and  brute  natures.     I 

lanion  beneath  the  glooms  of  that  deep  reached  the  log — recovered  my  gun,  and 

forest,  which  were  only  fitfully  informed  set  off  for  my  post  the  way  I  came — 

with  moonlight      I  was  glad  enough  along  under  the  bank  of  the  river.    Mid- 

when  I  saw  him  able  to  sit  up  unassisted,  night,  I  knew,  was  very  near  if  not 

ind  rose  to  leave  him,  for  1  could  do  no-  passed,  and  this  was  the  time  for  the  at- 

thing  more  now.     He  was  not  strong  tack  upon  the  Rancho  to  commence,    it 

enough  to  walk  to  the  Rancho,  leaving  would  be  disgraceful  for  me  to  fail  of 

OBtofthequestiontheimpossibility  of  his  being  there  at  the  crisis.    I  hurried  on 

obtaining  admission  there,  even  should  regardless  of  mud  and  water,  for  the  last 

lie  reach  it.     Besides,  I  had  merely  com-  few  hours  had  sufficiently  familiarized 

promised  with   my  own  conscience    in  me  with  both.    I  soon  gained  a  point 

«ving  the  life  of  the  miserable  creature ;  where,  from  the  top  of  a  bank,  sheltered 

and  DOW,  that  had  been  accomplished,  I  by  the  trees,  I  could  command  a  perfect 

kk  no  special  •*  yearning  of  the  spirit"  view  of  the  Rancho  beneath  the  clear 

towanJs  him,  which  miriit  keep  me  at  his  moonlight    The  intervening  space  was 

•ide  to  comfort  him  in  the  darkness ;  and  open,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  scat- 

mly,  did  be  seem  to  need  a  comforter,  tered  trees.     Its  low,  square  bulk  looked 

Whtn  he  saw  that  I  was  goinj^  to  leave  as  dark  as  death — not  a  glimmer  of  light 

him  he  clang  franticly  to  my  limbs,  and  or  the  faintest  sound  came  from  it    The 

with  the  idiotic  mouthings  of  his  terror  grreat  gate  was  in  front  of  me.    A  little  to 

■ade  a  meet  dismal  ple;uling  for  me  to  ue  left,  and  separated  by  a  short  interval 

ttey.    It  was  time  for  me  to  be  at  my  was  the  lower  picketing  of  the  sheep- pen 

post,  and  for  fear  the  moans  of  even  this  — a  large  enclosure  in  which  the  immense 

itptile   humanitjr   might  move  me  too  flocksof  sheep  and  goats  belonging  to  such 

Bach,  I  shook  his  clenched  grip  violent-  Ranchos  are  collected  at  night     These 

)y  off  and  started  hastily  for  the  Rancho.  creatures  are  easily  *'  stampeded'*  or  fright- 

His  voice  followed  me — as  I  struggled  ened,aud  will  make  noise  enough  to  wake 

thfough  the  dense  brush — for  some  dis-  the  seven  sleepers  in  the  effort  to  escape. 

tuce.    The  creature's  feeble  wits  had  I  saw  the  figures  of  men  stealthily  gliding 

Wen  temporarily  addled  by  the  night's  from  tree  to  tree  as  they  approached  the 

work.    Hideous  as  portions  of  it  had  gate,  or  creeping   around  the  Rancho, 

Wen,  and  painful  as  those  sounds  were,  picketing  beneath  its  shadows   toward 

I  remember — just  as  they  were  dying  the  same  point — so  I  was  just  in  time. 

tway — that  I  burst  into  a  hearty  lau^h  It  occurred  to  me  from  the  caution  with 

as  the  ludicrous   contrast  presented  it-  which  the  men  moved  that  they  had  per- 

teii  of  valiant  Sir  Braggadocio  Antone  in  ceived  evidences  of  alertness  on  the  part 

the  glory  of  one  of  his  boasting  feats,  of  the  people  of  the  Rancho,  which  I  had 

aad  the  writhing,  pitiable  thing  I  had  not  susi>ected.    According  to  the  plan  of 

jost  left.     The  nerves,  when  overstrung  attack  we  were  to  lie  in  wait  on  each 

Ihroogh  scenes  like  these,    grow    un-  side  of  the  pte  to  be  ready  for  a  rush 

aatarallT    impressible,   and    vibrate   to  if  it  should  be  thrown  open    for  the 

Mimoge  humors.    One  feels -sometimes  as  shepherds   to   come  out  to  quiet  their 

Ikmgh  he  would  langh  thoagh  tottering  flocks.    Already  the  hoarse  bark  of  the 
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shepherd-dogs  bad   annomiced   to  the  oar  positions  in  preparation  for  bounding 

silence  that  something  was  wrong.   This  qaickly  up.  There  was  a  pulseless  pause, 

is  a  rery  noble  and  tierce  race  of  these  There  seemed  to  be  some  difficulty  in 

animals,  orij;inal  in,   and  peculiar   to,  getting  the  gate  open,  while  we  forgot  to 

Mexico.    They  are  taken  when  young,  breathe  in  watching  the  moment  when  it 

and  nourished  at  the  dugs  of  a  she-goat,  would  swing  back.    This  unaccountable 

and  ever  afterwards  live  with  the  lock  stillness,  so  simultaneous  and  only  broken 

— a  foster-child  and  a  protector.    Their  now  by  the  noise  at  the  gate — for  the 

deep-mouthed  savage  baying  seemed  now  flock  was  far  enough  off  running  like 

about  to  precipitate  matters.    The  men  mad — struck  me   as   ominous,  and    it 

threw  themselves  flat  upon  the  ground —  proved  to  be  so  with  a  vengeance.    In- 

while  the  crash  of  broken  bars  was  fol-  stead  of  the  gate  being  thrown  open,  there 

lowed  by  the  sadden  and  stunning  clatter  was  a  sudden  commotion  on  tne  top  of 

and  ba-a-in^  of  near  a  thousand  panic*  the  high   picketing  iust  over  it ;  and 

stricken  animals.      I  took  instant  ad-  before  we  could  Ihink  what  it  meant,  a 

vantage  of  the  confasion  to  glide  over  shower   of  some   fluid   was   suddenly 

the  interval  unnoticed,  and  take  my  place  plumped  upon  the  heads  of  the  Colonel 

in  the  nearest  party  of  the  Rangers.   The  and  those  who  were  nearest  him.   A  por- 

dfl^  came  through  the  broken  bars  along  tion  of  it  was  spattered  upon  me,  and  I 

with  their  maddened  and  rushing  charge,  felt  that  it  was  hot  as  lava.    The  con- 

They  dashed  at  as  at  once.    The  men  vulsive  spring  and  the  involuntary  yell 

who  had  been  ordered  not  to  fire,  were  of  agony  which  followed  from  those  upoo 

prepared  to  dispose  of  this  difficultv  very  whom  this  fiery  benediction  fell  moat 

Xuietly,  and  at  a  few  strokes  of  their  bountifully,  bore  witness  to  its  singular 
)ng,  heavy  Bowie  Knives,  emphasized  fervency.  There  were  two  or  three  figarea 
by  a  muttered  curse  or  so,  the  most  fierce  visible  for  an  instant  on  the  top  of  the 
of  the  gallant  fellows  were  silenced.  A  picketing,  one  of  which  I  thought  waa 
very  large  old  white  bitch  sprang  so  that  of  ue  old  Senora.  A  shrill,  taunt- 
aoddenly  at  the  Colonel's  throat  that  he  ing  laugh  broke  from  it,  which  reminded 
bad  a  severe  struggle  before  he  shook  me  of  all  that  would  be  hideous  in  the 
her  off  with  a  cloven  skull.  He  had  quaverings  of  a  dozen  screech-owls  united 
been  standing  near  the  gate  of  the  Pen,  in  one  prolonged  scream  ;  while  the  arma 
which  he  had  broken  the  moment  after  were  tossed  wildly  to  and  fro  for  a  mo- 
throwing  the  wolf-skin  among  the  flock  ment,  and,  as  we  fired,  it  suddenly  disap- 
which  had  caused  the  panic.  The  men  peered.  It  was  the  old  Jezebel  beyond  a 
around  me  could  scarcely  suppress  their  doubt.  We  had  been  too  much  discom* 
laughter  while  he  was  engaged  in  this  fited  and  flurried ;  it  was  uncertain  whe- 
novel  battle ;  while  he  who  had  been  ther  we  had  hit  any  of  them !  The  fact 
sofficiently  chafed  before,  was  rendered  that  that  infernal  laugh  still  continued  to 
wildly  furious  by  the  startle  of  absolute  be  heard,  evenabove  the  jubilant  trium^- 
danger  from  a  quarto*  so  unexpected.  ing  roar  of  the  Mexicans  inside,  settled 
In  the  mean  time  the  people  of  the  this  doubt  We  had  been  nicely  over- 
Bancho  were  aroused,  as  the  confusion  reached. 

of  voices  and  hurrying  to  and  fro  of  lights  A  rich  scene  was  now  presented.  Hie 
sofficiently  showed.  The  idea  flashed  Colonel  was  on  the  ground  rolling,  writh- 
through  my  mind  that  everybody  seemed  ing  and  moaning  with  the  pain,  while 
to  wake  up  very  suddenly ;  for,  judging  others  of  the  pvty,  in  various  posturea, 
from  the  clamors  inside,  every  soul  in  the  were  making  no  less  expressive  dennm- 
fiancho  must  have  been  astir  in  a  few  strations.  There  was  a  strong  smell  of 
minutes.  Suddenly  there  was  an  entire  tallow  in  the  air,  and  the  clothes  of  the 
lull  of  these  sounds,  and  we  heard  bolts  unfortunates  rapidly  whitened  as  the  fluid 
and  chains  rattling  at  the  gate.  The  cooled,  until  they  looked  like  antickin^ 
moment  these  sounds  reached  us,  the  Col*  ghosts  in  the  moonlight, 
onel  bounded  to  the  side  of  the  ^te  *«  He,  he  !'*  chuckled  Bill,  who  was  at 
where  it  opened  out^^ards.  He  said  in  a  my  side  and  had  in  a  great  measure  es* 
sharp,  eager  whisper,  *<  Ready,  boys ! —  caped,  *<  how  hot  it  is.  Colonel — told  yoa 
follow  me  ;**  and  then  crouching  close  to  she  war  kin  to  old  Split-foot!" 
the  wall,  I  could  see  his  dim  figure  against  Nothing  but  his  broad-brimmed  hat  and 
it  bent  in  the  attitude  for  springing,  and  buckskins  had  saved  the  C<^onel  from 
his  eyes  literally  emitting  dames  m  the  instant  death ;  as  it  was,  between  the  ex- 
concentration  of  his  fury.    We  all  shifted  quiaite  agony  and  his  baffled  rage,  he 
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wu  quite  firantic.    He  howled  out  a  fa-  under  the  poor  wounded  Mexican-— oon- 

lioas  impreeation   in   answer   to   this  cernine  my  interest  in  whom  I  have  de- 

qatintlj  timed  je8t»  and  rising,  staggered  tailed  before.    Women  and  children  were 

towards  Bill,  as  I  thought,  with  ue  in-  fluttering  around  the  scene,  making  most 

leitioa  of  striking  him.    He  only  seized  dismal  complainings.    As  these  formida- 

hun  by  the  arm  and  shook  him  violently,  ble  preparations  were  now  completed,  we 

then  thrustinff  his  purple  and  distorted  had  time  to  perceive  that  everything  had 

k»  dose  to  Siat  of  the  Trapper,  he  said  become  still  again  in  the  Rancno. 

in  a  sharp  whisper,  while  his  lips  were  "  Fire  it  up,  boys !  fire  it  up !  Where's 

perfectly  rigid —  any  fire  ?*' 

**  We'll  ^  it  on  hkb.  Bill  Johnson ! —  These  hoarse  words  from  the  Colonel 

wc^ll  roast  her — wont  we.  Bill — alive."  sounded  startlingly  distinct  in  the  sudden 

**  Kam  it  no  use— she  wont  bum — but  pause. 

we*l]  try.**  «<  Here  it  is !"  said  the  BiaTo,  coming 

Bill  said  this  in  a  stem,  lowered  voice,  forward  with  a  bundle  of  bhizing  moss 

asd  with  something  like  an  expression  in  his  hand. 

of  hopelessness  which  strock  me   as  **  Look  sharp,  Bravo,"  Bill  sung  out 

earned  by  the  superstition  which  had  from  behind.    **The  old  hell-cafs  on 

taken  hold  on  him  with  regard  to  the  old  hand  above  there !" 

Seiioia.   The  men  were  clamorous — such  I  looked  quickly  around.    Bill  was 

of  them  as  had  been  scalded — with  un-  standing  some  distance  in  the  rear,  on  a 

ffovemable  race ;  and  cries  of  "  strike  a  knoll  that  commanded  a  better  view  of 

ire,*—*'  ran  tor  wood,** — **  we'll  bum  it  the  top  of  the  picketing,  and  held  old  Sue 

down,** — •«  bum  her  up,"  &c,  were  fol-  in  such  a  position  as  would  enable  him 

ioired  by  immediate  action.    There  was  to  fire  at  the  first  movement  he  saw.    At 

to  be  no  child's  play  now,  I  saw ;  and,  the  same  moment  a  low  titter  was  heard 

indeed,  found  myseli  excited  as  the  rest,  from  above. 

and  justifying  the  most  ferocious  extremes  <*  Thaf  s  she !"  gnashed  the  Colonel,  as 

of  retaliation.    In  the  midst  of  the  curses  he  drew  six-shooter  up  to  his  fEtce.    We 

aad  clamors,  the  indomitable  Fitz  shouted  all  did  the  same  with  our  guns.    «  Shoot 

est  to  some  of  the  tallow-coated  sufferers  a  little  finger  if  you  see  it,  boys !" 

who  were  most  obstreperous —  The  redcless  Bmvo,  who  had  not  hen* 

**  Boys,  keep  cool---dont  catch  afire  tated  an  instant,  or  even  looked  up,  was 

you  wtck^  fellows ;  you  had  better  keep  kneeling  beside  the  pile  appljring  tne  fire, 

jer  light  under  a  bushel  to-night — we  when  suddenly  three  or  four  figiues  were 

ihui*t  need  it,  I  judge."  jutted  above  the  top  profile  of  the  picket — 

*•  Yes,  but  we  shall  have  the  light —  to  be  fired  at  by  our  whole  platoon  and 

like  a  city  set  upon  a  hill — wont  we  r*  disappear  as  quickly.    Before  we  had 

«id  the  BmTO,  laughing,  while  he  strack  time  to  wink  our  eyes,  a  number  of  hg* 

in  with  his  flint  and  steel.    There  was  ures  appeared  agam,  returned  our  fire* 

■oatthing  rery  ghastljr  in  this  profane  and  sent  down  a  new  shower  of — hoi 

vit,  but  it  was  suiSlcientiy  in  keeping  mo^er  this  time — upon  the  Bravo.    (They 

with  the  men  and  the  occasion.    HWs,  were  too  cunning  to  try  the  inflammable 

*ho  had  been  severely  scalded,  and  be-  tallow  now.)     The  Colonel's  repeater 

tween  the  pain  and  the  shame,  was  more  was  fired  instantly  again,  and  the  shriek 

ooled  than  be  had  ever  been  known  to  which  followed  the  second  dimppearanct 

Ueomt  before,  now  went  hunying  to  showed  that  it  was  with  effect    **No 

■ad  fro  to  organize  the  measures  for  in-  stuffed  shirts  that  time,  1  reckon  .*"  be 

ilut  attack.     Fragments  of  dried  wood  chadded,  as  he  shifted  the  chambers  of 

md  anaa-foll  of  moss  were  brought  from  his  piece.    They  had  dmwn  our  whole 

<he  forest  dose  at  hand,  and  piled  up  fire  into  shams. 

^piast  tbe  gate,  while  the  few  httle  huts  «<  He !  he !"  shouted  Bill,  as  he  loaded, 

vt  hare  spoken  of  as  on  the  outside  of  •*  Boys,  she's  made  a  tamal  pack  o'  pea- 

the  pM^rting  which  faced  the  river,  were  green  fools  of  us.    Half  er  ye  hold  fire 

ttipped  of   everything  they  contained  next  time !    Listen  how  the  witch- critter 

which  was  inflammable.    Boards,  beds,  sniggers  at  us !" 

coitoo  garments,  &c.,  were  thrown  upon  Sure  enough,  that  pleasant  screech  was 

the  heap,  in  tbe  coolest  disregard  of  the  sounding  in  a  sort  of  spasmodic  ecstaey 

vvhaa  of   their  unoffimding  owners,  behind  tne  picketing.    The  BraTo,  who 

With  die  greatest  difficulty  I  managed  to  was  mutely  writhinr  in  the  «  shht  of 

psevcBt  tMft  inm  dragging  the  bedfrom  Neasus"  which  had  been  so  unoeiemo- 
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islowed  upon  bim,  sprang  lo  about  lo  defeat  us.     She  had  in 

lire  he  haxl  kindled  to  li);ht  the  imbecile  pcojile,  in  Epile  of  th 

and  which  was  Blill   burning  wiih  something  of  her  own  » 

1  gathering  the  scattered  trag-  as  the  rolume  of  Bicam  and  sir 

his  naked  lingers  proceeded  lo  the  smouldering  fire  rolled  up, 

:  pile  anew.     They   Iried   the  a  general  burst  of  derision  am 

of  the  shams  again,  but  with  above  which  her  own  wirylteb 

^ss,  for  only  two  shots  were  in  fitting  accord.    Wilhallour 

them.   The  skirmish  now  com-  contempt   for   the   Mexicans, 

earnest.    The  shifting  and  ex-  beginning  to  find  oul  that  <\t' 

lantomime  of  from  eighty  to  a  Rancho  wilh  over  three  huniii 

leads  and  shoulders  appearing  inside  of  it,  and  a  high,  etron; 

Ihere  along  the  dim  outline  of  around  it,  was  no  light  underlii 

ing,  to  fire  an  old  fusee  at  us  for  somelhing  le?9  ihan  a  doze 
id  disappear,  gave  us  sufficient         Castro  and  his  warriors^wl 

■nl.     Our  rapid  and  dexterous  they  had  no  guns,  might  bav 

»ed  the  Bravo  eflectually;  for  some  assistance  to  us  in  causir 

I  the  picket  dared  lo  expose  his  sion- — had  been  assigned,  befi 

eatling  forward  fat  enough  to  tack  commenced,  their  positio 

in  to  bear  upon  him  so  close  intervals  around  the  whole  Ra 

They  could  only  sprine  up  for  a  orders  not  to  budge,  whatever  i 

'e  without  aim,  and  aip  down  pen,  until  theii  chief  bad  bee 

d  alert  as  they  were,  the  sharp  so  that  we  were  deprived  of  Ihi 

i  groan  which  sometimes  fol-  In   his  stolid  faithfulness,  Ca: 

'  sliots  told  that  they  were  suf-  not  have  moved   after  such  a 

Ve  kept  them  by  the  dread  of  from  Hays,  wilhoul  his  permis: 

iormarksmanshipso  elfeclually  Rancho  had  been   blown  sky 

rer,  that  though  they  wasted  we  all  along  wilh  it.    The  I 

ler   enough,  and   many  of  us  his  warriors  was  to  watch  fo 

iding  openly  exposed,  their  life  and  intercept  his  escape ;  and 

e  mischief   Ashower  of  Iwigs  had  the  chief  accustomed  ihi 

by  some  erratic  ball  would  now  despotism  of  literal  obedience  I 

fall  over  tis,  or  the  dusi  would  a  command  had  come  througl 

ed  up  at  our  feet.    But  when  sonally,  or  ihrough    some    < 

had  succeeded  in  setting  fire  to  sign  or  walch-word,   Ihey  w 

and  the  flames  began  to  mount  died   in  their  tracks  ralher  Iha 

y.matters  became  more  serious,  stirred  for  any  other  duly  tb; 

to  me  that  the  whole  population  had  appointed. 
incho  made  its  appearance  at        That  a  renewal  of  Ihe  attacl 

ilid  line  of  heads,  and  a  perfect  gate,  and  of  the  eflbil  to  rekin 

curses,   missiles    and   bullets  would  be  something  worse  iha 

ifter  his  retreat    Quite  severely  nearly  ail  felt  bul  the  Colonel. 

he  took  refuge  in  the  sheep-  lo  be  ulleily  impossible  for  hia 

n   which   we   found   ourselves  Iha!,  as  we  had  lost  two  mei 

.   to  fall   back   for   protection,  several  disabled  in  the  Arst  i 

loss  of  (wo  men  and  several  should  not  be  able  to  accompli 

This  was  gelling  lo  be  tierce  much  with  half  the  number  ii 

Iven  Fitz  forgot  lobe  witty!  onset,  when  the  whole  popula 

,  don't  scatter  yer  lire,"  shouted  Eancho  had  been  aroused  lo  d 

lel;   "thin  'em  from  over  the  in   the  defence  of   their   hea 
Quite  discomfoiled,  we  were 

atoon  was  sufficient  to  vacate  behind  the  low  fence  of  the 

for  the   moment!    txit  before  to  consult  as  to  the  steps  nej^tt 

ready  lo  fire  again   they  had  The  Colonel  was  sulEcientty  ] 

iver  more  water,  and  the  hre  unreasonable— for  quite  cbarac 

to  be  quite  exlinguished.     We  he  sworethat  we  might,  could  i 

r  the  shrill  screams  of  the  old  gel  into  the  Rancho  some  he 

irecling,  Ihrealening  and  driving  rale — that  enter  it  we  should,  < 

rdly  people  up  lo  the  defence,  used  our  cranliims  for  ballering 

penecily  aroused  and  desperate,  were  lilted  in  "  bead  foremost.' 

that  her  ferocious  cunning  wae  of  ihe  men  wereiikewiseofop 
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after  sacb  aoaiding  indignities,  Tkxans  opposite  ^narter— of  course  confounded 

wdqM  Dot  only  m  able  to  demolish  a  the  old  Senora,  and  obliged  her  to  sepa- 

cootemptible  Rancho  at  a  blow,  bat  that  rate  her  defensive  force.    The  Braro^ 

efeo  if  the  *'  Planetary  plagne  '*  of  bale-  thoagb  wounded  in  such  a  manner  as 

ftl  Bflars  "  hung  i'  the  sick  air,"  by  venge-  would  have  entirely  annihilated  the  com- 

hi  hit  I  had  been  the  offender,  tbey  bative  propensity  in  any  other  man,  in- 

would  scale  its  high  place  and  pluck  its  stantly  stargered  toward  the  pile  at  the 

nA  hair,  to  be  trampled  in  the  mire  of  gate.    He  had  only  sufficient  strength  to 

tbeir  scorn.     Such  direful  and  terrific  re-  reach  it,  and  throwing  himself  upon  the 

lolTes  were  sufficiently  in  keeping  with  ffround — or  falling  upon  it — he  leaned  on 

the  eitravagant  heroics  of  this  Frontier  his  elbow,  and  in  a  few  moments  had 

fife.  kindled  the  fire  anew  with  the  help  of 

The  only  possible  question  left  open  his  flint  and  steel.    Our  party  threw  in  a 

ibr  di«cossion,  was  the  practicability  of  dose  vdley  to  cover  this  cool  exhibition  of 

all  this.    The  tame  and  cowardly  senti-  desperation,  and  though  now  reduced  to 

Bent  that  everything  they  chose  to  pur-  five  or  six  guns,  it  had  the  effect  of  clear- 

pOKe  might  not  be  accomplished,  was  not  ing  the  wall  entirely.    It  was  evident 

to  be  endured  in  the  utterance.    These  the  Mexicans  were  panic  stricken  for  the 

fees  had  become  so  accustomed  to  bear-  time — how  long  this  might  last,  we  did 

iigdown  everything  before  them,  that  not  lose   an  instant  in  philosophizinr 

aMolotely  nothing  appeared  to  them  im-  about.    The  others  of  those  who  had 

fOMibJe ;  and  I  lost  all  the  ground  I  had  been  hurt  seemed,  like  the  Bravo,  to  have 

gained  in  their  confidence,  when  I  at-  forgotten  that  anything  had  happened  to 

tsapted  to  make  them  see  the  utter  ab-  them,  and  were  quite  as  alert  with  the 

nrditj  of  any  farther  attempts  upon  the  ramrod  and  trigger  as  the  most  active  of 

Baocbo.    The  firing  on  both  siaes  bad  us.    I  have  quite  a  confused  recollection 

ttaaed.    A  very  excited  discussion  was  of  the  occurrences  which  followed  for 

ugnJy  proceeding  as  to  the  coarse  pro-  some  half-hour  after  this;  indeed,  they 

per  to  be  taken  now,  when  it  was  all  at  were  too  exciting,  too  hurried  in  my  con- 

soce  discovered  that  Bill  Johnson  was  no  fused  memory,  for  me  to  reproduce  them 

loeeer  in  our  midst    What  had  become  at  all  effectively.    I  can  only  recall  here 

of  Qim  at  such  a  crisis,  when  we  needed  and  there  a  fragmentary  incident,  which 

9nrj  energy  of  every  member  of  the  may  assist  others  in  apprehending  what 

pvty  who  had  been  left  alive  ?  were  the  consequences  of  the  darkened 

**  Bill  knows  what  he  is  about,*'  said  and  frantic  action  of  the  struggle  which 

fltys;  "we  shall  hear  from  him  pre-  followed.    I  find  myself  now — looking 

ieatly.**  back  from  the  condition  of  a  calmer  ex- 

Snrc  enough  ;  within  two  mioutes  the  istence — surprised,    beyond    expression, 

vildwar-whoopoftheLipans  was  sound-  that  my  individuality  and  consciousness 

^  from  the  other  side  of  the  Rancho,  and  could  have  been  so  entirely  overwhelm<>> 

^oihwiag  it  instantly,  a  spire  of  flame  ed  in  this  heady  tumult.     I  remember  the 

^  Qp  from  the  same  quarter  toward  the  vindictive  exulting  expression  of  the  ra- 

i*Bith,  illuminating   the  whole    region  ging  Colonel's  voice,  when  he  said,  with  a 

*ttb  great  distinctness.    The  discomfited  strange  laugh,  **  Ha,  ha !  we've  got  'em 

fiaagen  sprang  to  their  feet,  and  their  at  last,  boys  ! — come  on." 

Miweriog  yell  had,  in  its  electric  burst.  Before  he  said  this,  he  had  been  silently 

A  ^aragery  that  reminded  me  of  famished  tugging  at  one  of  the  heaviest  picket- 

vild  beasts  replying  to  the  call  of  their  posts  of  the  sheep-pen,  and,  having  loos- 

''^        '  brethren  to  a  feast  of  blood.    A  ened  it,  swung  it  upon  his  broad  shoul- 


^ertioo  had  been  suddenly  made  by  Bill  ders,  he  then  led  the  way  towards  the 

*sd  Castro.    The  wary  Trapper  had  per-  now  undefended  gate.    Though  the  fire 

ccifed  in  time  that  all  was  lost  in  front,  the  Bravo  had  kindled  was  beginning  to 

«d  had  glided  away — ^fortified  with  a  burn  vigorously,  I  recollect  that,  in  entire 

vstcbwoiti  from  Hays — to  briiiff  our  In-  disregard  of  its  heat,  he  projected  himself 

dba  auxiliaries  into  action.    The  rush  through  the  midst  of  it  and  threw  the 

vhich  instantly  followed  on  our  part,  and  whole   weight   of    his   own    immense 

the  scattering  of  the  heads  which  had  strength,  along  with  the  battering-ram  he 

Wea  linked  in  that  continuous  line  along  had  Uius  extemporized,  against  the  gate. 

«,tW  lop  of  the  picket,  caused  a  magic^  The  man's  strength  was  so  preternatn- 

ckoge  in  the  aspect  of  affiurs.    This  ralized,  in  the  concentration  of  his  fury, 

unexpected  and  from  the  that  though  the  gate  was  massive  and 
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strong,  we  heard  the  planks  crash,  as  it  with  it,  filled  them  with  such  a  hopeless 

hurst  its  way  through,  while  he  fell  panic,  that  before  we  had  time  to  strike 

from  the  rebound  upon  the  bnming  pile,  two  blows,  men,  women  and  children, 

utterly  helpless,  and  lay  there  as  if  he  with  yells  of  moital  fright,  were  rushing 

had  been  shot     Sereral  of  us  sprang  pell-mell  on  every  side — some  towards 

forward,  and  dragged  him  out  of  this  the  burning  gate  through  which  we  came 

perilous  predicament  by  the  heels.    He  —others  into  the  doors  of  the  low  hate 

nad  neany  made  a  Hindoo  sacrifice  of  ranged  around  the  four  sides  of  the  court 

himself,  upon  the  dtar  of  his  own  head-  All  but  the  Colonel  and  one  or  two  ctf 

long  ferocity.    The  fire  rushed  through  the  scalded  men,  ceased  to  strike  after 

the  fracture  he  had  caused,  and,  in  an  the  resistance  had  ceased.      Hays  and 

instant,  the  timbers  of  the  eate  were  myself  induced  the  two  men  to  hold 

blazing  with  a  fierceness  which  scattered  their  hands,  but  could  do  nothing  with 

the  crowd  that  had  rallied  above  in  the  the  Colonel,  who  was  perfectly  n^  and 

effort  to  extinguish  it    Now  the  scene  blind  to  everjrthing  but  the  one  purpose 

was  demoniac ;  the  frantic  wail  of  the  of  finding  Agatone  and  the  old  Sefiora, 

despairing  Mexicans,  who  saw  that  all  and  hewed  away  at  all,  of  whatever  sex 

was  lost,  and  feared  they  were  to  be  and  age,  who  chanced  to  impede  his 

burned  up  alive;  their  ill-directed  de-  search.    The  men  went  down  on  their 

fence  and  grotesque  gestures,  as  they  knees  before  him,  clamoring  for  mercy, 

hurled  into  tne  air  leaden  and  every  other  and  without  pausing  to  regard  them  an 

kind  of  projectiles;  the  lurid  illuroina-  instant,  he  would  strike  them  to  the 

tion  of  tne  two  fires ;  the  rapid  move-  ground  with  his  foot,  the  handle  of  hie 

ments  and  fierce  exulting  cries  of  our  knife,  or  the  blade  of  it,  just  as  it  hra* 

men,  constituted    an    expressive  epit-  pened.    He  would  rush  into  one  of  ue 

ome  of  the  fiery  tumult  of  a  siege.     I  low  huts,  where  men,  women  and  chil- 

remember  that  the  gate  burnt  out  with  dren  were  piled  upon  each  other  in  a 

such    singular  rapi£ty,  that  it  almost  comer,  each  trying  to  get  to  the  bottom, 

seemed  to  have  been  made  of  paper,  and  and  hauling  them  out  by  the  hair  or  the 

through  the  red  opening  we  could  see  heels,  he  would  scatter  them,  like  so 

the  square  of  the  open  court,  filled  with  many  billets  of  wood,  to  and  fro,  over 

the  confused  and  swaying  tumult  of  the  the  room,  until  he  had  examined  every 

population,  maddened  with  panic,  and  face,  to  see  if  those  he  hated  were  among 

utterly  incapable  of  self-defence.    There  them.    In  this  search,  he  was  actively 

was  a  momentary  glimpse  of  the  pre-  assisted  by  the  other  members  of  the 

siding  genius  of  this  infernal  saturnalia,  party,  and  I  cannot  say  with  any  partic> 

in  the  form  of  the  old  Senora,  which  ular  regard  to  a  gentle  etiquette  on  the 

presented  itself  for  an  instant  in  the  in-  part  of  any  one  of  us.    The  Mexicans 

tense  light  of  the  opening.     Her  squatty  were  perfectly  passive,  and  abjectly  suh> 

figure  was  quickened  witn  the  action  of  mitted  to  being  tumbled  about  at  oar 

a  hateful  life,  which  the  years  seemed  pleasure.    But  Afatone  and  the  old  Se- 

only  to  have  intensified;  she  was  but  nora  were   nowhere  to  be  found,  and 

halt-clothed,  and  was  tossing  her  skinny  fears  that  they  had  escaped  were  begio- 

arms  into  the  air ;  her  coarse,  stiff,  gny-  nine  to  be  spoken.    The  very  idea  of 

ish  hair,  wild  about  her  shoulders,  while  sucn  a  thing,  seemed  to  inspire  the  Co* 

her  coppery  face  looked  like  a  seamy  lonel  with  a  sort  of  ubiquity  of  energy ; 

blotch  of  crumpled  parchment,  out  of  every  comer,  hole  and  cranny  of  the 

which  two  round  coals  were  burning,  Rancho  was  dived  into  by  him,  in  an  as* 

white  with  fierceness.    I  shall  never  for-  tonisbingly  short'time ;  everything  that  a 

get  the  wizard  and  supernatural  aspect  good-sized  mouse  even,  could  have  hid 

ier  momentary  appearance  gave  to  the  beneath,  was  turned  over,  yet  neither  of 

whole  scene.    The  hate  and  defiance  of  the  objects  of  his   aflectionate  interest 

tiiat  look  seemed  to  have  a  ^vanic  ef-  were  to  be  found. 
feet  upon  the  Colonel,  who  instantly       The  fires,  in  the  mean  time,  were  rap* 

rushed   over   the    buming    heaps   and  idly  subsiding,  of  themselves,  for  it  im 

through  the  opening  around  which  the  extremely  difficult  to  bum  down  one  of 

flames  were  licking,  calling  upon  us  to  these  Ranchos.    The  picket  is  of  heavy 

follow.    This,  of  course,  we  did.    The  musquit  timber,  the  most  difficult  wood 

Mexicans  made  a  feeble  attempt  to  drive  to  bum  in  the  world ;  the  huts  insid« 

us  back,  but  the  raging  aspect  of  the  Co-  are  built  of  **  dobies,**  (clumsy  bricks 

k>nel,  and  the  terror  his  name  carried  dried  in  the  sun,)  and  are  thatched  witb 
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tktbolnuhesof  the  salt-swampo  of  the  and  Agatone   had  passed  out  through 

coontry ;  and  they  are  nearly  as  difficult  this  way. 

to  0et  on  fire  as  the  "  dobies  f  so  that  The  man  muttered  some  confused  an- 

wheii  the  more  inflammable  timbers  of  swer,  while  we  sprang  forward,  and, 

the  gite  h«d  burned  out,  the  flames  and  lifting  the  beef's  hide,  whicli  serred  for  a 

iigbt  went  gradually  down,  leaving  us  in  door,  passed  out  into  the  open  air,  and 

coapaiatiTe  darkness.  The  fire,  fiill  and  stood  upon  the  brink  of  the  steep  bank  of 

the  L|Hui8  had  kindled,  was  still  throw-  the  river.    The  moon  was  quite  bright, 

iig  op  a  fitful  light,  though,  for  the  rea-  and  the  fires  still  gave  some  illumination. 

tons  gives,  it  spread  but  mile.    We  had  We  have  observed  that  the  river  was 

ali,  but  the  Colond,  given  up  the  search  nanow.     The  first  objects  which  met 

ii  desDsir,  and  were  standing  in  a  mup  our  eyes  were  two  human  figures,  just  in 

mod  a  small  fire,  which  is  kept  bum*  the  act  of  shaking  the  water  from  their 

y,  night  and  day,  beneath  a  huge  kettle  garments  as  they  stepped  rapidly  across 

taUow  or  lard,  which  is  always  boil-  the  narrow  interval  where  the  light  feU, 

iigoTer  it,  and  from  the  capacious  depths  between  the  edge  of  the  water  and  the 

of  which,  the  singular  shower  we  had  deep  gloom  of  the  forest    "  There  they 

ben  first  saluted  with,  had  come.    The  are !"  said  some  one,  quickly.   This  was 

JMB,  in  spite  of  the  excitement,  fatigues  followed    by  the  discharge  of  several 

lad  injuries  contingent  upon  the  late  pieces  from  our  party,  but  too  late.    The 

Nenes,  were  joking  each  other  upon  what  figures  were  lost  beneath  the  shadows  of 

hsd  oeearred,  and  passing  around  certain  the  forest.     That  shrill  taunting  laugh 

hotties  which  their  investigations  had  was  the  reply,  and  at  the  same  moment 

Wosght  to  light.    The  disappointment  of  the  Colonel,  brushing  past   us,  threw 

M  and  the  Colonel — since  all  the  tcnl  himself,  with  a  horrid  blasphemy  upon 

aad  k>is  we  had  endured  seemed  to  have  his  lips,  headlong  down  the  steep  bank 

MOQDted  to  nothing,  after  the  escape  of  into  the  water.    A  deep-mouthed  whoop 

their  two  enemies — was  just  being  laugh-  from  Bill,  higher  up  the  river,  told  that 

cd  St  Inr  Fitz,  when  the  Colonel  thrust  his  sharp  vision  had  made  the  same  dis- 

te  bead  from  the  door  of  one  of  the  huts  covery ;  and,  in  a  little  while,  we  could 

« the  side  next  the  river,  and  shouting  see  the  river  dark  with  black  objects, 

ORcrly — *•  Here  boys — I've  found  their  which  proved  to  be  the  heads  of  the 

MS— we'll  catch  'em  yet  "—disappeared  Lipans,  who  were  swimming  across  in 

vithia  it  aukkly.     We  all  rushed  into  the  pursuit 

the  hut     We  found  him,  with  a  lamp  in  The  sounds  of  pursuit  soon  died  away, 

his  hand,  stooping  at  a  square  hole  in  and  as  none  of  us  felt  like  taking  quite 

the  h«ck  part  of  the  room,  which  seemed  so  steep  a  plunge-bath  as  the  Colonel's, 

Mi/  it  had  been  cut  through  the  picket-  mtuitously,  and  as  it  appeared  to  us 

^1  near  the  bottom.    It  had  been  con-  there  were  more  than  enough  already  in 

ntkd  bv  a  bed  and  some  skins,  which  the  chase  to  accomplish  its  objects,  we 

^  had  dragged  away.  turned  quietly  back  and  passed  into  the 

**  Ha,  ha !"  he  chuckled,  in  an  under  Rancho  again.    We  very  unhesitatingly 

^me  of  ecfftacy,  '*  we've  got  *em — here's  laid  it  under  contribution  for  what  amount 

the  burrow,  boys!"   and   holding  the  of  edibles  and  drinkables  were  found 

hBp  before  him,  entered  the  dark  pas-  necessary,  or  rather,  what  we  could  get  our 

"^  witbou  hesitation.   It  admitted  him,  hands  upon.   It  was  now  nearly  day.  We 

itoopia^  slightly.      We  crowded  after  were  all  greatly  exhausted ;  the  wounded 

^1  with  n  reckless  curiosity,  to  see  men  dreadfully  so.    No  news  was  likely 

vhit  this  iDi^^ht  lead  to.    No  obstruction  to  come  from  the  chase  very  soon,  and 

fKeented  itaelf •  and  we  suddenly  found  repose  vras  to  be  had  at  any  risk.    We 

*vselvee  standing  in  one  of  those  Dutch  accordingly  took  possession  of  the  largest 

•vei-like  bats  we  have  mentioned,  as  room  we  could  find,  and,  barricading  the 

^  into  the  bask  of  the  river,  on  the  entrances  thereto,  placed  a  sentinei  on 

Made  of  the  picket.     The  wounded  duty,  and  threw  our  weary  bones  upon 

MexJcaa  was  starting  up,  with  terror  in  skin  pallets. 

his  iaee,  irom  the  bed  I  had  rescued  for  We  slept,  sentinel  and  all,  until  late 

^■L    Fn^bteoed  as  he  was,  he  was  too  in  the  morning,  when  we  were  suddenly 

««ak  lo  nas^  and  fell  back.    The  Colo-  roused  by  a  tremendous  thumping  and 

•ai  smog  at  bim,  and  shaking  him  fn-  cktter  from  without    Springing  to  my 

namUf  h^  tbe  am,  demanded,  in  the  feet,  I  saw  that  our  sentinel,  half  asleep, 

^            Isif^iisige,  whether  tbe  StiMmi  had  undone   the  lieistenings,  and    the 
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Colonel,  ha^rard  vrith  exbanstioD,  and  plication  of  exciting  interest,  which  win 

begrimed  wim  dirt  and  wet,  staggered  require  more  space  and  time  than  we  can 

into  the  room,  and  threw  himself  upon  now  give.    Before  long  we  shall  resume 

the  floor.   Tht  huge  form  of  Bill  Johnson  them,  in  connection,  with — we  hope — 

stalked  in  after  him,  dripping  with  water  greater  freshness  and  more  undivided  ap 

indeed,  but  with  his  iron-face  looking  as  plication.    In    the   meantime,  we  wdl 

fresh  and  kindly  as  if  he  had  just  w^ed  only  hastily  sketch  through  to  the  tragic 

up,  on  some  calm  May-morning,  from  a  denouement  of  the  next  day    We  left  the 

pleasant  sleep.  Rancho — without  doing  it  or  its  people 

"  Well,  old  boy,  what's  what. '^  drawled  any  farther  injury — that  evening,  and 
out  Fitz,  who  had  half  risen,  and  now  returned  to  the  Colonel's.  Before  sun- 
sunk  down  lazily  upon  his  elbow.  '*  You  down  an  express  came  from  Bexar,  re- 
did it  up  clean  there,  in  the  bush,  I  sup-  calling  Hays  and  bis  Rangers  to  their 
pose .'"  post  immediately.    The  news  of  a  \nx^ 

*<  Clean !"  said  Bill,  as  he  set  old  Sue  body  of  Mexican  troops  from  the  Rio 

down  in  a  comer  with  careful   tender-  Grande  actually  on  their  way  to  destroy 

ness.    <*  I  aint  mighty  clean,  outen  the  the  place,  was  sufficient  to  rouse  these 

mud  and  stink  er  that  river.     But  the  dauntless  and  adventurous  men.    They 

way  that  wrinkly-faced  heU-cat  done  us  shook  off  their  fatigue,  and  we  were 

out  clean  's  noticing  to  nobody !    Them  soon  in  the  saddle.    No  remonstrance 

two  'U  do  for  screamers,  any  dark  night !  could  indu(^  the  Colonel  to  accompany 

We  never  seen  a  glimpse  nv  'em  after  us.    He  had  scarcely  spoken  since  the 

they  got  under  them  black  woods,  till  we  scene  we  have  last  described — sullen  and 

seed    'em    safe    enough   in    Navarro's  bowed,  all  his  ferocious  animality  seemed 

Rancho,    six  miles  over   yonder,   you  to  have  deserted  him.    We  endeavored 

know !"  to  make  him  see  that  bis  resolve  to  re- 

«  How  coM  you  have  let  'em  get  main  in  such  a  neighborhood  alone,  and 

away  this  time.  Bill  .^  surrounded  by  an  infuriated  swarm  of  ene- 

**  I  don*t  mind  er  horse  runnin,  when  mies,  would  be  to  insure  his  own  murder. 

I  knows  a  horse  is  in  the  case,  and  can  He  went  moping  about  like  one  who  felt 

see  which  way  he'll  take.   How  could  any  the  heavy  shadows  of  his  doom  closing 

body  wbar  want   too  thick  with  Old  and  weighing  upon  him ;  seeing  him  so 

Scratch,  like  she,  have  know'd  they  had  stolidly  infatuatCKd  we  were  finally  oblif^ed 

a  horse  waitin  in  the  bush  ?     1  tnunk  to  leave  him.    I  looked    back   within 

she'd  tuck  to  her  broomstick,  till  the  a  short  distance.    He  was  sitting  on  the 

crack  o'  day.    Then  I  seed  ther  horse-  stile- blocks  of   his   Rancho — bis   head 

trail,  and  followed  it  till  we  all  comed  leaning  on  his  arm,  and  his  fingers  me- 

to  the  Rancho,  and  thar  she  war,  on  top  chanic^y  playing  with  the  lock  of  his 

er  the  picket,  shakin  her  scraggy  claws  favorite  six-shooter.    This  was  the  last 

at  us  and  screechin.    Kern  let  drive  at  I  ever  saw  of  this  violent  man.     After 

her,  but  he  war  too  mad,  it  didn't  do!  thewild  and  headlongstrugglesof  the  next 

She's  some,  boys !     Bill  Johnson  says  week  were  ended,  the  Texan,  the  Braro 

it !    Whar's  sumphen  to  drink,  boys  ?"  and  myself,  started  from  Bexar  on  onr 

Seizing  a  bottle,  he  half  emptied  its  return  to  the  interior,  with  a  view  of 

contents  at  a  single  draught,  and  passed  rousing  the  whole  country  to  the  defence 

it  to  the  Colond,  who  silently  held  up  of  this  devastated  frontier,  and  to  retalia- 

his  hand  for  it.  tory  invasion.    We  passed  through  this 

The  strange  old  witch  and  her  worthy  neighborhood  again,  and  stopped  at  the 

and  worshipful  nephew  had  thoroughly  Colonel's  Rancho.    We  found  it  utterly 

outdone  and  baffled  us  after  all !  Texans,  deserted,  and  scared  a  black  wolf  from  its 

the  cream  of  frontier  trailers,  warr  ors,  bed  on  the  ashes  of  the  heartb.      We 

and  desperadoes,  outwitted— defeated  by  found  the  contemptible  Lieutenant  best- 

an  old  woman  ! !  ialized  with  whiskey  to  the  verge    of 

But  it  is  time  we  should  bring  these  idiocy.    On  inquiring  of  his  chaste  and 

diffused  and  somewhat  protracted  sketch-  delectable  wife  as  to  what  had  happened, 

es  to  a  close  for  the  present    Indeed,  the  we  learned  that  on  the  evening  of  tbe 

incidents  of  the  next  week  upon  a  tbea-  day  after  we  left,  the  Colonel   had  been 

tre  somewhat  removed  from  this  locality,  shot,  as  he  strolled  listlessly  and  ^xritbont 

embrace  action  much  more  extended  and  any  precautions  about  his  premiaes.    The 

of  greater  historical  importance,  with  a  rumor  was  that  Agatone,  acoompani^  Vr 

moltiplication  of  characters  and  a  com-  the  old  Seuora  and  three  men*  bad   fired 
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ipon  him  from  a  thicket  He  fell,  and  performed  wonders  of  sagacity  and  skill 
thej  rasbed  out  too  8oon — for  before  they  in  his  peculiar  department — which  we 
ooald  finish  him  he  shot  one  of  the  men  shall  take  a  future  time  to  speak  of;  we 
thioQgh  the  head,  and  it  was  thought  left  him  with  Hays  in  Bexar.  The  cun- 
had  mortally  wounded  the  old  Senora.  ningAgatone  isatthisverytimeascathe- 
The  ferocious  Agatone  had  cut  off  his  less  cut-throat  on  that  troubled  frontier. 
tU9,  and  thrust  them  down  his  throat  Castro  and  his  Lipans  are  still  the  Fron- 
irbiJe  be  was  dying,  with  the  handle  of  tier  allies  of  Captain  (now  Col.)  Hays, 
kis  knife,  and  otherwise  horribly  mutila-  Of  the  other  personages  we  shall  have 
ted  his  body,  which  was  left  for  the  more  to  say  hereafter.  The  old  Senora 
wdfea  to  devour.  It  was  said  that  the  never  entirely  recovered,  and  I  have 
boy  John  had  led  the  party — ^bow  he  had  heard  since  I  left  the  country,  that  she 
come  to  life  was  a  problem  to  me.  An-  was  literally  "roasted  alive"  in  her  bed 
lone  bad  never  been  heard  of.  I  suppose  some  time  sdfterwards,  when  the  indignant 
the  wolves  made  a  meal  of  him  after  I  Texans  who  had  rallied  to  the  frontier 
left  But  enough  of  horrors !  Black,  I  reduced  her  Raneho — what  of  it  could 
forgot  to  mention,  had  disappeared  dnr-  be  burned — ^to  ash^s,  and  left  no  '*  Doby 
iag  the  niebt  of  the  siege — no  one  knew  upon  another"  of  the  rest ! 
what]    Bill  had  accompanied  us,  and 


THE  ATTRACTION  OF  SYMPATHY,  OR  LAW  OF  LOVE. 

A   FRDC  VERSION  OF  SCHILLEH*8  "  FANTASUE  AH  LAURA." 


I. 

Know*8T  thou,  my  Laura,  what  compulsive  arm 
Draws  frame  to  mortal  frame  ? 

Know'st  thou  what  secret  and  resistless  charm 
Doth,  with  its  maetc  claim. 

Bind  soul  to  soul  in  bon£  of  subtle  flame  ? 

II. 

What  tells  the  choral  planets  round  the  sun 
Their  endless  gjrres  to  brinj; ; 

While,  even  as  children  round  their  father  run. 
Each  in  its  mystic  ring 

Marks  its  bright  path  around  the  throned  King  ? 

in. 

With  eager  thirst  each  subject-star  drinks  up 

The  golden,  solar  rain — 
Drinks  glad  refreshment  from  that  fiery  cup. 

Even  as  from  the  brain 
Our  limbs  their  life  and  needful  strength  sustain. 

IV. 

Atom  with  atom,  through  the  might  ot  ix)ve. 

In  friendly  union  Mays ; 
Its  spell  controls  the  rhythmic  spheres  above. 

And  bids  each  solar  maze 
Parsae  its  cyclic  dance  through  endless  days. 
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From  Nature's  clock-work  strike  this  central  wheel — 

To  ruin  mshes  all ; 
Worlds  and  world-systems  back  to  chaos  reel ; 

Dark  grows  each  glittering  ball : 
Weep»  weep !  O  Newton,  for  their  giant-fall  I 

VI. 

Through  Lore,  all  beings  in  commnnion  dwell ; 

Its  strong,  yet  gentle  hand 
Rests  on  the  world  of  spirits  like  a  spell ; 

Its  silent,  soft  command 
Moves  with  subduing  sway  o*er  sea  and  land. 

▼u. 

Quench  through  the  spirit-realm  this  vital  breath — 

The  soul  will  turn  a  dod. 
And  through  the  wide,  waste  universe  of  Death, 

No  spring  will  deck  the  sod. 
No  being  lift  the  voice  of  praise  to  God ! 

vni. 

From  Laura's  kiss  what  means  this  feverish  heat. 

Whose  instant,  kindling  flush 
Makes  the  heart  quicken  its  tempestuous  beat. 

Whence,  pouring  gush  on  gush. 
The  sanguine  flood  careers  with  fiery  rush  ? 

DC. 

What  makes  each  sinew  from  its  fetters  leap. 

The  channeled  blood  o*erflow. 
Our  separate  frames  one  common  impulse  keep. 

While  sighs,  so  fednt  and  low. 
Betray  our  inmost  spirits'  mutual  glow  ? 


Omnipotent,  as  in  the  eternal  law 

That  sways  all  senseless  thin^. 
In  senseful  Nature,  too,  this  Love  will  draw. 

Beneath  its  broodinr  wings, 
All  that  to  God  and  to  the  Immortal  clings. 

XL 

Lo !  how  the  rays,  that  beam  from  Joy's  bright  face. 

Illume  the  brow  of  Care, 
And,  folding  to  her  breast  in  warm  embrace. 

Sweet  Hope,  with  eyes  so  fair. 
Lights  up  the  stiU,  dim  features  of  Despair ! 

xn. 

Pleasure,  but  witnessed,  brightens  even  the  sky. 
That  frowned  like  pitiless  Doom ; 

And  Childhood's  mirth  will  make  the  agM  eye 
Forget  the  growing  gloom. 

That  shrouds  the  cniU,  dark  precincts  of  the  tomb. 

xm. 

Does  not  the  wide,  wild  realm  of  Evil  own 
The  same  enchanting  spell  ? 


1 
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Heareii's  foes  are  all  coileagned  against  its  throne. 

And  fellowship  will  dwell 
Among  the  fiends  of  Earth  and  devils  of  Hell. 


xnr. 


The  sleepless  Fury,  with  her  snakj  scourge. 
Remorse  and  Shame  still  brings ; 

Bold  Crime  stands  ever  upon  Ruin's  verge. 
And  deadly  Treason  flings 

Her  sadden  net  round  Grandeur's  eagle- wings. 


XV. 


A  fall  still  waits  the  proud  man's  haughty  feet ; 

Envy  assails  tne  rreat ; 
Wealth's  golden  threads  but  weave  his  winding-sheet ; 

And  Lust,  his  warm-eyed  mate. 
Still  lures  her  victims  to  Destruction's  gate. 


XVI. 


Futurity^s  bright  waves  swell  high  to  meet 

The  lapse  of  Time's  dark  tide, 
And  flying  Saturn  long  has  yearned  to  greet 

Eternity,  his  bride. 
In  whose  blest  arms  he  will  be  deified. 


xvn. 

When — so  I  beard  an  Oracle  declare — 
Old  Time  his  bride  shall  claim. 

Their  nuptial  torch,  vnde-streaming  through  the  air. 
Shall  be  a  world  in  flame. 

And  the  immortal  groom  shall  lose  his  mortal  name. 

xvni. 

Joy,  joy,  my  Laura !  for  a  fairer  mom 

Already  glimmers  gray. 
And  soon  our  souls,  in  Youth's  glad  fount  reborn, 

Shall  walk  in  Love's  pure  ray 

Along  their  shining  way 
Throughout  the  liquid  lapse  of  all  that  hridal  day ! 
MoTfUxndt  Novmber,  1845. 


NosmnpsL 


FINANCE   AND   COMMERCE. 


Tbs  aspect  both  of  commercial  and 
cial  affiurs  has  considerably  changed 
last  month,  owing  to  causes  mainly 
poiiticaL 

There  is,  in  the  first  place,  more  gene' 
nl  confidence  that  our  difficulties  with 
Fiigland  respecting  Oregon  are  likelv  to 
he  adjusted  peacdully — and  one  of  the 
denents  in  mis  anticipated  pacific  solu- 
tioa  is  one  largely  affecting  the  coromer- 
cat  and  monetary  concerns  of  this  coun- 
m. — vo  m.  21 


try — an  abandonment  by  England,  in  le- 
spect  of  articles  of  food,  of  her  almost 
exclusive  system  of  protection,  and  in 
respect  of  other  articles  of  commerce,  a 
material  modification  of  that  system. 

As  yet,  indeed,  this  new  policy  is 
only  inchoate,  having  been  merely  an- 
nounced by  Sir  Robert  Peel  at  the  open- 
ing; of  Parliament  as  the  purpose  of  the 
ministry.  This  intelligence  reached  «s 
by  the  Cambria  steamer,  briogiag  dales 
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to  the  5lh  of  the  present  month.  The 
details  of  the  new  plan  are  only  eiven  in 
outline  in  the  paper,  and  are,  of  course, 
subject  first  oi  all,  to  the  modifications 
which,  in  their  progress  through  Parlia- 
ment, they  may  undergo  ;  ahd  tecondlv, 
to  the  contingency  by  no  means  improb- 
able,  of  Sir  Robert's  yet  finding  him- 
self unable  to  carry  out  this  scheme.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  we  look  upon  it  as  quite 
problematical  whether,  with  all  his  con- 
ceded ability,  and  the  sort  of  necessity 
which  seems  to  impose  him  upon  the 
nation  as  the  only  man  who  can  **  weather 
the  storm,**  Sir  Robert  Peel  will  be  able 
to  command  a  majority  in  the  House  of 
Peers— even  with  the  support  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington — to  overthrow  the 
Corn-laws— the  bulwark,  as  they  con- 
sider it,  of  the  landed  aristocracy. 

Notwithstanding  the  uncertainty  whe- 
ther these  free-trade  efforts  will  succeed 
in  England,  we  think  it  right  to  lay  be- 
fore the  readers  of  the  Review  the  pro- 
positions as  made,  so  far  as  they  affect 
American  trade — 


Bacon 

Betif  fresh 

Beet,  salted 

Hay 

Hides 

Meat 

Pork 

Buckwheat 

Candles,  tal. 

Cheese 

Clocks 

Hams 

Ho^ 

India  Cora 

Riee 

Tallow 


PREVIOUS  DUTY. 

14s  per  cwt 
ds       do 
8s       do 
16s  per  load 
as  per  lb 
8s  per  cwt 
8s  per  cwt 

10s  per  cwt 
10s  6d  per  cwt 
20  per  cent 
148  per  cwt 
SQspercwt 
heavy  duty 
68  per  cwt 
8s  ad  per  cwt 


Free 
Free 
Free 
Free 
Free 
Free 
Free 
Is  per  qr 
08  per  cwt 
58    do 
10  per  cent 
7s  per  cwt 
458  per  cwt 
Free 
Isperqr 
Is  per  cwt 


iVOAE. 

The  produce  of  free  labor  to  be  admitted  at 
a  differential  duty  of  8s.  6d.  per  cwt.  less  than 
before  :  thus  the  duty  on  Muscovado  will  be 
reduced  from  98. 4d.  to  58.  lOd.,  and  on  clayed 
sugar  from  lis.  8d.  to  88. 2d.  or  8s.  per  cwt. 

There  are  many)other  articles  manufactured 
by  the  American  artisan,  which  may  be^  ex- 
ported to  England  with  advantage,  provided 
this  new  Tariff  is  fully  carried  out. 

As  to  wheat,  which  our  readers  must 
bear  in  mind  always  passes  under 
the  denomination  of  com  in  England, 
it  is  proposed,  (AreeiiTMrf  from  the  pas- 
sing of  tbisbill,thatit  shall  be /rve,  and 
meantime  be  subject  to  the  duty  expres- 
sed in  the  following  extract  from  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  speech : — 

We  propose,  therefore,  that  the  enactment 
to  endure  for  three  years  shall  t>e  to  this  ef- 
fect t — ^That  in  lieu  of  the  duties  now  payable 
on  the  importation  of  coro,  grain,  meal,  or 
flour,  there  shall  be  paid  until  the  1st  day  of 
Feburary,  1819,  the  following  duties,  vix., — 
If  imported  from  any  foreign  country — 

WHSAT. 

Whenever  the  average  price  of  wheat,  made 
up  and  published  in  the  manner  required 
by  law,  shall  be  for  every  quarter 

Under  488  the  duty  for  every  qr.     lOn 


48  —       498 

49  —  60s 
60  —  51s 
51        —       51b 

52—588 
58  and  upwards 


db 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


Sis 
7s 


With  respect  to  all  other  restrictions,  I 
shall  follow  the  scale  that  affects  wheat. 

As  connected  with  this  last  item, 
and  as  indicating  the  range  of  prices  for 
the  six  weeks  preceding  the  departure  of 
the  last  steamer,  we  annex  the  following 
table : — 


AVKRAOK  PBICK  OF  GRAIN. 


Dec.  20 
Dec.  27 
Jaa.  8 
Jan.  10 
Jam  17 
Jan.  24 


Aggregate  av.  of  the  sixwiLS 
Duty  on  fir*n  pro.  present  w*k. 
Do.  on  Canadian.  . ,  .    . 
Other  British  Colonies.  . 


• 

1 

• 

• 

a 

• 

i 

^ 

& 

6 

PES 

& 

57  11 

82  7 

2S  4 

84  5 

89  6 

65  4 

82  5 

28  0 

82  8 

88  6 

56  1 

81  11 

28  8 

88  6 

87  9 

56  8 

81  10 

21  9 

83  11 

86  8 

66  2 

81  11 

22  8 

84  9 

86  9 

66  7 

21  8 

21  10 

87  8 

86  1 

66  1 

82  0 

22  5 

81  6 

87  6 

.  16  0 

U 

6  0 

8  6 

6  6 

1  0 

1  6 

0  6 

0  6 

1   3  0 

0   6 

1  6 

0  6 

0  6 

It  is  not  to  be  dissnised,  that  much  re-  with  Sir  Robert  Peers  exposition  of  his 

Hance  seems  to  be  placed  upon  this  open-  project  in  the  House  of  Commons,  wma  % 

ittg  of  a  British  nuket  to  our  agriculture  call  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  Lord  Mont- 

86  a  peacemaker  ;nior  is  it  without  inter-  eagle,  (formerly  Mr.  Spring  Kice»)  for  t 

Mt  to  add  that  aliiKMt^ontemporaoeously  production  and  piintiiig  of  the  report 
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Mr.  Walker,  Secretary  of  the  Treasary  ciples,  or  its  details,  it  baa  not  been  re- 

of  die  U.  S.,  recommending  tbe  modifica-  ported  to  tbe  House  of  Representatires, 

tioDofour  Tariff  and  the  abandonment  and  we  are  therefore  compelled  to  take 

of  protective  duties  here.  our  information  from  such  extracts  as 

The  coincidence  is  not  probably  wholly  have  appeared  in  the  newspapers  concern- 

aectdeDtal ;  nor  is  it  unreasonable  to  sur-  ^^%^' 

Bise  that  there  has  been  an  exchange  of  The  Washington  Union  thus  in  general 
opinion  on  the  subject  between  the  two  terms  describes  it 
go? eramentspand  that  both  see  in  their  „  ^^  underhand,  as  the  general  result, 
ipproach  to  freer  commercial  mtercourse  that  the  net  revenue  under  the  proposed 
letwccn  the  two,  a  ready  mode  of  gettmg  bill  will  make  tbe  real  average  of  duty  19 
orer  the  poUtical  difficulties  on  the  sub-  73-100 ;  less  than  20  per  cent    That  no 
/Oct  of  the  boundary  of  Oregon,  which  d%Uy  is  above  iti^i  lowest  rate,  which  will 
bis  bi«n  so  menacing  to  tbe  peace  and  yield  on  each  article  the  largest  amount  of 
welfare  of  botlbyi  revenue ;  and  that  it  is  strictly  a  revenue 
In  ik^  poinfof  view  it  is  important  to  )^iff»  "nl«"  t^«  continuing  of  tea  and  cof- 
consider  the  proposed  changes  in  our  own  '««  '^  *^«  ^^^  1«^  consUtute  an  exception." 
TariC    A  bill  elaborately  prepared  by  If  this  be  so,  the  principle  of  protec- 
tee Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has,  it  is  tion  would  seem  to  be  renounced,  how- 
ksown,  been  for  some  week  or  two  in  ever  some  of  tbe  duties  may  in  fact  ope- 
tbe  bands  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  rate  as  measurably  protective.    The  tol- 
of  Representatives  charged  with  the  mat-  lowine  comparative  statement  has  been 
ter,and  its  general  import  has  been  stated  publisiied,  and  is  perhaps  as  near  an  ap- 
is the  papers.  As  yet,  however,  whether  proximation  of  the  facts  as  can  be  got  at 
hem  disagreement  with  some  of  its  prin-  without  having  the  bill  itself. 

raOPOSEO  AKD  PBBSBirr  TA.RtlT  OF  THE    UKlTKD  ITATKS. 

Proposed  Tariff,  Present  Tariff. 

per  cent. 

Btndy  and  other  spirituous  liquors,  75  60  cts.  to  $1  per  gallon. 

Cordiali, 75  60  cts.  per  gallon. 

Wises  of  silking, 30  6  cts.  to  65  cts.  per  gallon. 

Ittdy  made  clothing,  and  all  articles  worn  by  men, 

womea  and  children,  hosiery,  &c,        .        .        .  30  50  per  cent 

Oil  cloth,  all  kinds, 30  12|  to  35  cts.  per  sq.  yard. 

Iran  and  manufactares  of  iron,          ....  30  $17  to  $25  per  ton  and  1  to 
Mairafactures  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  brass,  and  all             H  cts.  per  pound. 

other  metals, 30 

Saddlery,  coach  and  harness  furniture,                       .  30  20  per  cent 
MaoQ&cturea  of  leather,  including  boots,  shoes,  gloves, 

ke., 30  15  cts.  to  $1.50  per  pair. 

Fv  caps,  hats,  mufi,  tippets,  and  all  manufactures  of 

fort, 30  35  per  cent 

S«in,fDQfr,  manufactures  of  tobacco,          •  30  10  to  40  cts.  per  pound. 

nncco  unmanufactured, 30  20  per  cent. 

M— fattui  us  of  marl>le, 30  30  per  cent 

Jtwriry  and  imitations, 30  20  to  25  per  cent. 

Ooeks, 80  25  per  cent. 

Watches,            10  7i  per  cent 

Swir, 30  21  to  4  cts.  per  pound. 

INaates,            30  4|  mills  per  pound. 

Soap, 30  10  to  30  per  cent 

Nsdicnial  preparations, 30  20  per  cent. 

Sfiess, 30  2  to  75  cts.  per  pound. 

Cbalaadcoke, 30  $1.75  per  ton,5  cts.  per  bush. 

^^■nMfr  and  other  nuts, 30  1  to  3  cts.  per  pound. 

kwBB  and  lather  fruit, 30  1  to  3  cts.  per  pound. 

Maaulaclurea  of  wool,   .•*...  25  40  per  cent. 

**                worsted, 25  30  per  cent. 

**                 BM>hair, 25  20  per  cent. 

"                  ntlk, 25  $1.50  to  $2.50  per  pound. 

fafnin  and  other  common  carpeting,    .  25  30  per  cent 

and  oUiar  fins  carpeting,     .                        .  30  55  to  65  cts.  per  sq.  ytrd. 

all  kinds. 25  25  to  30  per  cent 
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JFhumce  and  Commirce. 


[Mirch, 


Flannels,  baizet  and  bockinga, 25 

Manufactarea  of  hemp,          .        .        .        ^        .  20 

"                linen, 20 

••               cotton, 20 

Wool,  unmanufactured, 20 

Hemp,           "                       20 

Flax,             ••                   20 

Hair  doth  and  hair  seating, 20 

Leghorn  and  straw  hats, 20 

Raw  silks, 0 

Sewing  silks, 20 

Blankets  costing  under  75  cents,    ....  10 

Blankets  costiDg  over  75  cents,          ....  20 

Glass  tumblers,  not  cut, 20 

Plate  glass  and  cut  glass, 30 

Plain  window  glass,' 30 

Manufactures  of  glass, 30 

Foolscap,  letter  and  other  paper,  ....  20 

Blank  books 20 

Printed  books,  all  kinds, 20 

Lead  in  pigs,  bars  or  sheets, 20 

Leather  of  all  kinds,  and  sluDs,      ....  20 

Linseed  or  hempseed  oil, 20 

Linseed  or  hempseed 10 

Red  and  white  lead,  .......  20 

All  other  paints, 20 

Carbonates  of  soda, 20 

Acids,  all  kinds, 20 

Chocolate,  beef,  pork,  wheat,  and  other  provisions,  .  20 

Olive  oil,       ........  20 

Oranges  and  lemons, 20 

Ale,  beer  and  porter, 20 

Gums,  crude  or  refined,                                      .        .  20 
Balsams,  essences,  tinctures,  perfumes,  Slc.,  for  the 

toilet  or  medicinal  purposes,      ....  30 
Diamonds,  rubies  and  other  precious  stones,     .        .10 

Imitations  thereof, 10 

Indigo,  cochineal,  &c, 10 

Soda  ash,  barilla,  kelp,  natron,      ....  10 

Gunny  cloth, 10 

Tin  plates, 10 

Copper  ore,  copper  pigs,  tin,  sine,  brass,  &c.,  unmanu- 
factured,          5 

Tea,  coffee,  salt  and  raw  cotton,    ....     free 


The  duties  are  all  calculated  on  the  ad 
valorem  principle,  and,  except  on  distilled 
spirits,  none  of  them  exceeil  30  per  cent. 
That  per  centage,  if  it  can  be  fairly  and 
fully  exacted,  would,  it  15  not  doubted,  for 
many  and  probably  for  all  well-estab- 
lished manutactures,  be  adequate  protec- 
tion— but  it  will  be  found  impossible  to 
carry  them  out ;  the  ad  valorem  principle 
oflers  such  bounties  to  fraud  and  piracy, 
that  no  restrictions  nor  penalties  can  pre- 
Tenl  them.  Of  this,  however,  we  shall 
have  more  to  say  when  the  bill  itself 
•hall  be  reported. 

The  condition  of  the  money  market  is 


14  cts.  per  sq.  yard. 
20  per  cent 
25  per  cent 
30  per  cent 
5  per  cent.,  3  cts.  per  pound 

and  30  per  cent 
925  to  $40  per  ton. 
$20  per  ton. 

35  per  cent 

50  cts.  per  pound. 

$2  per  pound. 

15  per  cent. 
25  per  cent 
10  cts.  per  pound. 
5  to  12  cts.  per  sq.  foot,  and 

25  to  30  per  cent 
2  to  10  cts.  per  sq.  foot 
25  per  cent. 
10  to  17  cts.  per  pound. 
35  to  40  cts.  per  pound. 

5  to  50  cts.  per  pound  and 
volume. 

1  i  to  4  cts.  per  pound. 

6  to  8  cts.  per  pound,  75  cts. 
to  $5  per  dozen. 

25  per  cent 
5  per  cent 

4  cts.  per  pound. 
20  per  cent. 
20  percent 
20  per  cent. 

30  per  cent 

20  per  coq^t. 

15  to  20  cts.  per  galloD. 

15  to  25  per  cent 

25  per  cent. 

7  to  7|  per  cent. 
7i  per  cent 

5  cts.  per  poand. 
20  per  cent 
5  cts.  per  sq.  yard. 
2i  percent. 

1  to  30  per  cent. 
Cotton  3  cts.  per  poond,  salt 
8  cts.  per  bosbel,  tern  and 
.  cofiee  free. 

easy  and  satisfactory,  and  the  general  nm 
of  business  is  steady.  AJl  new  and  dis- 
tant enterprises  are  still  more  or  less  par- 
alyzed by  the  uncertainty  that  hangs  orer 
our  political  a^rs— but  the  constant  and 
daily  trade  of  the  country,  which  is  im- 
mense, is  prosperous. 

We  annex  a  comparative  stateawnt  el 
the  condition  of  the  banks  of  N.  Y.,  on 
Ist  February. 


COMPAKATIVE  CUSUITIOlf   OF 

Comparative  condition  of  the  Bankaofthis 
Stale  for  the  Ist  February  inst,  with  that  of 
the  Februaiy  quarterly   report  of  ~ 


▼iz: 


i 
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Louis  and  disc'ts,    70,888,578 
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Slocks, 
Specie, 
Guh  items, 
Baok  notes. 
Vat  from  Banks, 
CiipiuJ, 

Circulation, 
Deposites, 
Due  to  Bonks, 
Doe  Canal  Fund, 


10,244,043 

6,893,236 

4,839,888 

2,387,008 

7,684,850 

43,974,146 

18,513,403 

25,976,246 

11,601,102 

i,eo7,5r2 


Ftb.  1,  1846. 

71,897,670 

11,050,464 

8,361,383 

6,370,302 

2,580,711 

10,181,277 

42,966,489 

21,159,987 

29,664,401 

14,843,369 

896348 


This  comparison  shows  an  incnau,  in 
CTwyitera  except  capital,  since  the  February 
Rportoflast  year. 


Since  the  last  report,  (Not.  1, 1845.)  the 
deereau  in  loans  and  discounts  is  $2,882,966, 
m  specie,  $523,162,  in  circulation,  $466,262, 
and  in  deposites,  $2,119,590. 

Of  the  stock  market  the  general  char- 
acteristic  is,  that  in  safe  dividend-paying 
stocks  there  has  been  but  little  variatioa 
during  the  past  month. 

In  the  "  fancies  "  the  ups  and  downs 
denote  nothing  but  the  triumph  for  the 
day  of  the  bulls  or  the  bears. 

vVe  annex  quotations  of  the  principal 
stocks : 


QUOTATIONS  OF  STOCKS. 


GOTXRlTMKirT  SKCtTRITIES. 

O^d.  Ask'd. 

U.  S.  Loan,  6  per  cent,  1S62,    IIOJ    112| 

1833,      994      09i 


Do. 


<• 


New  York 
Do. 

Do.       6 
Do.        6 

Da  6 

Do.  6 

Do.  5J 

Do.  5 

Do.  5 

Do.  5 

Do.  5 

Do.  5 

Do.  5 

Do.  5 

Do.  4i 

Ofcio,  7 

Do.  6 

Do.  6 

Do.  5 

l^tacky,  6 

Do.  5 

niinois,  6 

Indian  ia,  5 

Do.  5 

Arkansas,  6 


flTATC  SECURITIES. 

7  per  cent,  1848, 
7    "    1849, 


« 
« 
«< 

<c 
«« 
«( 
« 
«< 
«< 
«« 
«< 
«« 
<« 
«« 
«< 
« 
(« 
« 
« 


1854, 
1860, 
ISGl, 
1882, 
1861, 
1S4Q, 
1847, 
1818, 
1850, 
1855, 
1858, 
1860, 
1949, 
18.51, 
1950, 
1856, 
1850, 


1870,(Spn) 
««  Ster.25yr8. 
«•  Dol.25yr8. 


«< 


103 

1054 

105 

107 

107 

1074 

102 
994 
994 
99 
994 
994 

994 
994 
93 
1014 
934 
934 
84 
994 
84 
37 

414 
411 
38 


104 
106 
106 
lOS 
108 
109 
1024 
994 
994 
994 
994 
100 
100 
100 
97 
102 
93| 
93| 
87 
100 
87 

374 
42 
'42 
40 


Alabama,  5 
Pennsylv*a,  5 
Maryland,  6 
Tennessee,  6 
Do.       5 


«< 
«« 
•« 


Off>d,  Jjk'd 

72         73 

714       7l| 

784  784 
96  97 
824       84 


CITT,  &C. 


N.  Y.  City,  7  per  cent.,  1857,  109  111 

Do.   7    "    1S52,  1054  1074 
Do.   5    ««    1850,   94 

Do.   Water  L*n,  1858,   95  954 

Do.       ««    1S70,   954  954 

Brooklyn,  6per  cent,  1855,  1004  103 

Do.   6    "    1S57,  1004  103 

Do.   6    "    185S,  1004  103 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

New  York  Life  Ins.  &  Tr.  Co.  110  111 

Farmer's  Loan  &  Trust  Co.         274  274 

Ohio  Life  Ins.  &  Trust  Co.  994  100 

Camden  &  Amboy  RR.  Co.        119 

New  Jersey  RR.  &  Trans.  Co.  1024  103 

Mohawk  &  Hudson  RR.  Co.        50  51 

Utica  &,  Schenectady  RR.  Co.    118  119 

Syracuse  &  TTtica  Railroad  Co.  110  115 

Auburn  &  Syracuse  RR.  Co.      100  101 

Auburn  &  Rochester  RR.  Co.     100  1004 

New  York  Gas  Light  Co.  114  116 

Phil.  &  Reading  RR.  Co.  67|  6S 


FOREIGN    MISCELLANY. 

HoXXojv  S*  olvd{b)«'GJV  ISsy  atfrsaj  xoj  voov  Sy^u. 

"  He  beheld  the  cities  of  many  nations,  and  became  acquainted  with  the  opinions 
«f  Ben. — OmrMEY. 


The  Lirerpool  packet  of  the  4tb  of 
Fefamary,  brought  intelligence  of  no  ordi- 
Hiy  importance,  for  which,  however, 
pfferioiM  advices  had  fully  prepared  the 
public  mind.  The  British  Parliament 
QO  the  22d  of  January,  and  full  expla- 


nations were  immediately  made  of  the 
strange  disruption,  and  the  still  stranger 
reconstruction,  of  the  Cabinet.  They  pre- 
sented substantially  the  facts  previously 
known,  and  set  forth  in  the  last  number  of 
our  Review.     Then  followed  the  great 


Foreign  MisceUamf.  [ 

i»rt  Peel— a  understind  tlie  proposed  change, 

^ihinjr  else,  ther   that  iE   "cannot  believe   it 

□wer  in  the  understands    ■  change  prupcsed 

principles  wliom  it  had  tieen  acoustumed  to 

fou^hl,  and  a  statesman  of  the  ticst  urder,  but 

lent  of  that  is  impossible  to  reconcile  with  ■ 

lich  all  Ihe  before   uniformly  professed  and 

C9ts  of  the  The  Daily  JVficf,  (he  new  radia 

i¥ision8,and  and  Ihe  Globe,  Whig,  censure  Ihe 

t  upon  Ibis  three  years  in  the  abolition  of  il 

under  our  and  the  Sun  approves  it  entirolj- 
ing  Ibe  queatioD  as  sctlled.  aod  aJ 

that  so  re-  "  Ihe  Peersand  Ihelandlordamay  I 

he  Premier,  rebel  againstthominiatcr;  but  all ; 

uking    very  all  the  prudent,  and  all  the  ahU 

t  long   and  of  the  arislocracy  know  that  the 

whose  prin-  are  vain,  and  that  in  this  country 

It  once  the  hovtever  powerful,  not  even  the 

vrithln  and  the  second  estate  of  Ihe  realm  cai 

t  Sir  Robert  Ihe  voice  of  the  people."   This,  n 

chcs  for  his  hend,  is  very  nearly  the  truth; 

inccd  in  the  certainly  a  Irulh  of  Ihe  very  hii 

ictrayed  the  portance  to  Ihe  progress  of  the  p 

tvation,  and  of  popular  freedom  in  Ihe  British 
lire,   which         Public  attention  in  England  hai 

ial  prcemi-  much  absorbed  by  this  dnancial 

rith  dignity  that  other  lopics  have  received  1 

relief  from  notice.  In  reply  to  queslionsia  tli 

1,  would  be  Sir  Robert  Peel  expressed  some  e< 

hment ;  but  Mr.  Pakenham's  summary  rejeclii 

lo  incur  its  ofl'er  of  the  President  to  make 

icrilices,  to  parallel  the  boundary  line  io  Ore, 

It,"  said  iie,  that  Ihe  rejection  was  wronsia  i 

laled  power  because  it  should  first  have  been  r< 

not  Btandat  his  Government  at  home — where 

IH8  night,  if  have  been  made  the  baait  of  a  pr 

rcrse  freely,  thai  should  prove  acceptable.    I'ii 

he  course  of  the  press  upon  the  subject  has  u: 

;en  in  ISJS.  but  little  allErallon,      England, 

unfettered  apparently  willing  to  accept  any 

be  for  the  equitable  offer  by  which  the  diflic 

esire  to  be  be  adjusted,  is  evidently  preparii 

elamMin-  adverse  issue,  which,  to  say  Ihe 

iffice  by  no  possible — and  nolwithalanding  11 

office   un.  dable  condition  of  her  mililarv  ai 

in  than  that  force,  very  largo  additions  to  bot 

sts  and  pro-  manded  by  the  Government. 
"      This  is        In  the    French   Legislature   t 

sitioD  from  alTairs  have  been  made  the  suhjec 
traded,   able  and  important  di? 

vill  pass  the  In  the  Chamt>er  of  Peers  Ihe  sub 

Lords   will  brought  up  by  Count  Pelet  de  La 

a  struggle,  formerly  a  Cnbinet  minister,  and  : 

f  organs  in-  ability.    He  called   upon  Gliioi 

■n  defends  it  planalions,  which  were  at  once 

lerto  strict-  As    between    England    and    the 

eal   its  dis-  Slates,  his  policy  was  to  preservi 

?S3    of    the  tude  of  entire  ntutralily.     Btil 

agricultural  came  to  speak  of  Tcsas',  and  of  1 

all  the  pro-  ner  in  which  he  had  joined  with 

m  sense  and  in   her  etforts  lo  prevent  annexa 

!  "  new  de-  was  forced  lo  justify  a  palpable  i 

ree  trade  in  meni  of  neutral  principles  and  ad 

and  lo  pur-  lerference  in  American  affairs. 

a    "  stern,  liim  naturally  to  the  riirhl  which  h 

le  scheme."  for  France  and  the  Euro|iean  pf 

it  "cannot  general,  of  preserving  an  eguUib 
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bilanee  of  power — mong  the  Tarious  pow-  an  •Bkid>le  tone,  and  hii  geatures  abo  par- 
en  on  the  American  Continent    He  waa  take  the  change.    Hie  eencnl  demeanor 
fcrjr  ahly    anawered   by  MM.    Thikki,  is  polite,  cmutious  and  aeir-poaaeaaed.*'    Of 
BsaaTEm,  Biu^aui^t,  and  others,  and  M.  the  Duke  of  Wellington  the  aame  graphic 
De  TocQUKTxuLC  had  announced  hie  in-  pencil  gives  this  sketch :  **  Just  the  model 
teotion  of  speaking  on  the  same  side.   The  of  an  old  soldier  !  Stiff,  half-deaf, yet  cheer- 
•peech  of  Thiers  was  long  and  Ter^  able,  fal ;  you  may  see,  even  now,  that  he  was, 
ia  defence  of  the  United  States,  urging  the  in  his  day,  a  well^formed.  compact  man. 
utility  to  France  of  an  American  idliance.  The  form  of  his  brad  and  his  face  inclines 
tad  contestinj^  the  general  principles  which  to  length;  the  forehead  and  the  poaterior 
Goizot  had  laid  down.     By  all  the  orators  part  of  the  head  are  tolerably  well  elevated. 
of  the  opposition  the  Minister's  assump-  His  white  hair  is  rather  plentiful  for  his 
tion  that  the  rapid  growth  of  the  American  age.    His  eyes  are  set  in  wide  hollows,  and 
Uaion  was  in  the  least  degree  dangerous  to  seem  to  bear  witness  to  his  character,  as  a 
Fnace,  was  scouted,  ami  his  theory  of  man  accustomed  to  trust  his  own   eyes, 
iaterference  to  prevent  its  too  great  ex-  rather  than  to  listen  to  others."    The  Czar 
tsosioo,   was   vigorously   resisted.     The  of  Russia,  a  decided  notability  of  the  day, 
■iotsterial    resolutions,    however,    were  says  Dr.  Cams,  "has  a   tall,  handsome, 
idopted  by  a  decisive  minority.  broad-sbouldereid     and    powerful    figure, 
lathe  pterarylntelligence  of  the  month,  with   a  symmetrically  shaped  head,   but 
we  find  little  of  any  great  interest    A  his-  without  any  remarkable  modelinc  of  the 
tory  by  Capt.  Keppell,  has  been  published  forehead.    His  hair  is  brown,  and  thin  at 
of  the  English    Expedition   against   the  the  top:  his  features  are  calm,  large  and 
Pintes  of  Borneo,  which  opens  an  entirely  regular,  not  without  something  of  elegance 
aew  field  for  description  and  speculation,  and  mildness.    His  carriage  is  quite  mili- 
aad  is  said  to  possess  many  features  of  re-  tary ;  his  movements  are  quick  and  de- 
Barkable  interest.      The  expedition  has  cisive,  and  his  gestures  free  and  express- 
hitfaerto  excited  but  little  attention ;  but  ive.**    These  extracts  indicate  vigor,  and 
we  doubt  not  that,  although  having  for  its  an  eye  for  prominent  characteristics,  which 
•rowed  object  merely  the  suppression  of  ma^  make  the  book  valuable  and  inter- 
piracy  in  one  of  the  East  India  Islands,  it  esting. 

will  in  the  end  be  found  to  have  had  im-  Sir  Jomt  B arrow,  in  his  old  age,  being 

^ortant  relations  to  the  extension  of  Brit-  within  a  year  or  two  as  old  as  Gaixatik, 

oh  conunerce  and  enterprise.  has  prepared  and  published  a  synoptical 

Vols.  I.  and  11.  of  Count  Montholon*s  history  of  all  the  English  Expeditions  of 

Ifiitory  of  the  Captivity  of  Napoleon  at  St.  Discovery  and  Research  in  the  Arctic  Seas. 

Hdena,  have  maae  their  appearance.    As  It  has,  of  course,  a  very  marked  interest 

the  work  will,  of  course,  speedily  be  re-  and  value. 

priated  in  this  country,  we  may  defer  any  The  Daily  News — the  new  London  rival 

Mtioe  of  its  character  and  contents.    That  of  the  Times,  with  which  the  name  of 

it  will  be  read  with  avidity  may  safely  be  Dickens  was  connected  in  the  preliminary 

predicted.  announcements — made  its  first  appearance 

A  book  of  Travels  through  England  and  on  the  2l9t  of  January.    It  is  a  large  and 

Scotland,  by  the  German  Dr.  Carus,  who  very  well  filled  paper,  excelling  in  the  de- 

>ecompanied  the  King  of  Saxony  on  his  partment  of  musical  criticism,  and  likely, 

tear  in  1844,  has  just  been  published  in  so  far  as  can  be  judged  from  appearances,  to 

Tsadou,  and  attracte  a  good  deal  of  at-  prove  successful.     Dickens*  labors  thus  far 

mcioiL    It  oeems  to  be  able,  and  in  a  hi^h  nave  not  extended  beyond  two  or  three 

4^pee.     interesting.      Passing   over    its  **  Traveling  Letters  "  from  Italy, 

i^acnlations  we  find  quoted  from  it  two  A  book  with  the  ambitious  title  of  the 

vtitree  portraits,  which  our  readers  may  *<  Age  of  Pitt  and  Fox,"  is  announced  in 

W  glad  to  see   "as  this  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  London,  and  the  first  volume  has  been  is- 

^  **  ap|>ears  about  fifty  years  old.    He  sued.    It  is  by  the  author  of  **  Ireland  and 

•  well  bailt,  rather  stout,  with  a  signifi-  its  Rulers,"  a  book  of  little  merit  and  less 

cast  structure  of  the  head,  inclining  to-  success,  issued  a  few  years  since.  We  have 

WBds  br^lth.    The  three  divisions  of  the  seen  the  first  volume  of  this  new  book.  It 

craaisffl  are  tolerably  well  proportioned,  so  is  racily  written,  but  falls  short  of  the 

<«  as  I  coold  observe  them  through  the  strength  and  knowledge  with  which  so  im- 

niher  thick  grizzled  hair — the  middle  of  portant  a  work  should  be  marked. 

tW  bead  im  not  high.    The  countenance  Among  the  books  in  press,  announced  in 

■cssea     much    firmness,    united  with  London,  is  the  Life  and  Correspondence  of 

RtbinfT  thoroughly  prosaic,  but  acute  Humb,  by  J.  H.  Burton,  to  be  in  two  vol- 

jadiciotta.     In  conversation  with  su-  umes  and  prepared  from  original  manu- 

peraooages,  [Dr.   Carus    probably  scripts.     If  well  done  it  cannot  fail  to  be 

the  King  of  Saxony  far  above  the  valuable. 

^rme  Mioiater  of  England,]  his  mode  of  The  other  literary  announcements  are  of 

I,  wiih  all  ite  reserve,  faUs  into  no  great  interest    A  splendidly  illustrated 
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32S  Foreign  Miscellany.  [Man 

'  book  on  the  Picturesque   Antiquities  of  accidental :  of  these,  35  persons,  supnn 

Spain    has  been  issued.     The  Stuart  Pa-  to  be  dead,  had  suddenly  awaked  juji 

pers ;  the  Correspondence  of  Bishop  After-  their  coffins  were  about  to  be  nailed. 

bury ;  the  letters  and  papers  of  Lord  Bo-  le  Gueru,  who  presented  the  paper, 

•  lingbroke,  the  Earl  of  Mar,  the  Duke  of  presses  the  belief  that  at  least  21  ptri 

Wharton  and  others;  the  Miscellanies  of  are  annually   buried  while  yet  alive 

Sir  James  Mackintosh,  collected  by  his  son  ;  France  alone. 

Pericles — a  Tale  of  Athens,  by  the  author         Some  experiments  performed  by  Prn 

of  a  "  Brief  Sketch  of  Greek  Philosophy  ;**  sor  Faraday,  upon  the  correlated  pb-  n 

the  fourth  volume  of  d'Aubigne's  History  ena  of  magnetism  and  lisht,  have  exc/ 

.   .  of  the  Reformation  ;  a  Life  of  Sir  Philip  good  deal  of  interest.     The  magnetic  fi 

Durham  ;  Kugler's  Hand-book  of  Painting  ;  employed  in  these  experiments  was  tlai 

these  are  all  the  books  announced  in  regard  from  an  electro-magnet  of  great  ^ir^ 

to  which  any  general  interest  will  be  telt.  power.    The  magnet  used  was  a  ha.i 

New  editions  of  many  very  valuable  books  of  the  former  East  India  moorinc*. 

have  been  printed.  rounded  by  several  coils  of  thick  c.j 

An  important  accession  has  been  made  to  wire  ;  and  the  source  of  the  electric  ri 

scientific  libraries,  in  the  publication,  in  was  Grove's  battery,  about  twenty  ctl 

quarto  and  very  expensive   form,  of  the  which  were  employed.     Togiveaniii 

Magnetical    and    Meteoric    Observations  the  force  of  this  electro-magnet,  Pn'i,  i 

made  at  the  Greenwich  Royal  Observatory  aday  stated  that  "  once,  while  he  \vi 

in  the  year  1843 — issued  under  the  direc-  work  in  his  laboratory,  an  iron  candlri 

tion  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty.     Many  of  which  happened  to  be   standing  t\^^\ 

these  observations  are  highly  interesting.  poles,  instantly  flew  to  them,  attracts ! ' 

•  Another  scientific  publication  of  marked  such  violence  as  to  displace  or  break  t* 
*    -                            value  is  that  upon  the  Geology  of  Russiain  thing  in  its  way."     A  piece  of  hea\}  | 

Europe  and  the  Ural  Mountains,  by  Mur-  was  so  adjusted  between  the  poles  f| 

chison,  de  Verneuil  and  Count  Von  Key-  magnet  as  to  receive  a  ray  of  the  ox  J 

aerling — issued  in  two  volumes,  uniform  drogen  light  of  Drumroond,  after  if 

with  Murchison*s  Silurian  system.     The  been  polarized  and  before  it  had  been  «J 

main  object  of  the  work  is  stated  to  be  to  larized  by  NichoU's  eye-piece.    Tt  i 

aid  the  inquiries  of  geologists  of  the  pres-  lowing  facts,  demonstrating  the  m^U 

cnt  day  into  the  order  of  the  older  sediment-  of  light,  were  then  exhibited : 
ary  strata,  and  of  the  organic  remains  they        „  ^    ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^ -^  ^^  ^^e  ray.   J 

respectively  contain.     Russia  exhibits  an  larizcd  rav,  having  been  exilngiii^heJ  '.; 

unaltered  succession   of  older  rocks,  and  depolarizing  plate,  was   inslanlaneo'^l! 

presents  greater  facilities  than  any  other  stored  when  the  magnetic  current  w  .^ 

country  in  Europe  for  such  an  inquiry.  As  through  the  prism  throutjh  which  the  r  -j 

a  general  result  of  his  investigation,  Mr.  transmitted;  and  conversely,  the  p  1 1 

Murchison  maintains  that  *•  the  lower  Silu-  f^y,  when,  by  the  common  adtiHtni'  n 

rian  rocks  constitute  the  earliest  formed  the  plate,  it  had  been  made  vibibie  «j 

-«j.«,^  ♦    •        u'^u        -^  1   ir     u       u  tintiuished  by  the  torce  ot  the  current. 
sediments  in  which  animal  life  has  been        .Tg.  As  to  Ihe  relations  of  this  eW'jl 

discovered  in  tracts  where  the  series,  void  netic  power  to  other  laws  of  polariz-  ■  I 

of  all  animal  remains  in  its  lowest  stratum.  The  rotation  having  been  establi<lu<i.  I 

rest  on  crystalline  rocks."     The  subject  shown  (a)  that  the  direction  was  ah-  I 

•  ■  of  the  drift,  so  extensively   spread    over  dependent  on  that  of  the  magnetic  to:  i 

Southern  Europe,  and  the  boulders  which  That,  while  in  common  circularpohr   i 

accompany  it,  is  treated   at  considerable  ^jie  ray  of  light  always  rotates  in  ih^  i 

length;     The  second  volume  of  the  work  direction  with  rcgard_  to  thc_  obstrvfr,  (m  j 

;^  P   .^„  ♦u     ^  1        4.  I         u    Aj    J    ir  ever  part  of  the  medium  his  View  in<>> 

includes  the  palaeontology  by  M    de  Ver-  reefed,)  it  is  very  diiTerenl  in  the  .lau  I 

neuil  and  Count  Keyserling,  aided  by  other  ray  induced  by  this  newlorce.  Whnil  i 

^^  distinguished  naturalists.  under  the  influence  of  the  majrnetic  <   I 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society  in  polarized  rays  always  rotate  in  a  ron^!  I 

'     London  on  the  17th  of  January,  a  letter  was  rection  with  respect,  not  to  theobscn*;,  I 

read  from  Capt.  Newbold,  giving  a  descrip-  ^^  J^^  «/"'/'<^  magnetic  curns. 
tion  of  some  remarkable  tombs  he  had  vis-  •       In  exhibiting  the  results  of  the*??  M 

ited  in  North  Arcot,  which  cover  an  area  interesting  experiments,  Prof.  Fara-i  I 

of  more  than  a  square  mile,  and  are  said  to  ed  that  it  did  not  seem  to  him  in.p  s 

bear  a  close  resemblance  to  some  of  the  that  the  sun*s  rays  might  be  found  to  i 

Druidical  remains  of  England.  nate  the  magnetic  force  of  the  ear  i 

*  At  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences  on  the  the  air  and  water  of  our  planet  m  -j 

12th  a  paper  of  mournful  interest  was  read  proved  to   be  the  dia-magnetic  m-i 

on  the  premature  interments,  which,  under  which  this  condition  of  the  force  \vr  >  I 

existing  regulations,  are  known  to  occur  inated.     The  subject  had  attracted  1 1 

more  or  less  frequently  in  France.     It  was  tenlion  of  the  Paris  Academy,  and  i..  I 

,  stated  that  since  1833  no  less  than  94  such  there  discussed. 

burials  were  prevented  by  causes  purely        At  a  recent  sitting  of  the Ro}-al  Ar..| 


if  fkmnnm  it  Bcrlio,  Endce.  the  vtroiio-  a  late  Bomber  of  tbe  China  Mmil^  of  a  <ita> 

OKr*  produced   eirwen   flnall   manoacnpC  aer  and  party  ct  c«remt  oy  between  the  Hi^ 

works  by  the  lUaatnoiis  Leibaitr,  all  xsa-  Imperuu    Ccic[:i.>sioQer  Ke>ir^,  and  th« 

pahli^hfri  and  upon  marhefnancai  su^Jects.  £ocl^h  anincnues  at  HoD^-kon:;.      Tb« 

A  maniucr.pt  copy  of  a  treatise  by  BIa-jc  details  oi  the  ceremooies  ccetrved  *re  very 

Piacal,  faitijerto  jappcsed  to  hare  been  lost,  interestir^  :  but  we  cm  m^e   ccly  tw« 

ha  also  been  recent^v  found.     It  »   enti-  aL^ht  citricts,  bcth  ct  ccersinc  tcyio^ — 

tied  6ei«ercitia  ComaerfwniaM,  and  is  char-  of  which  the  dr<t  relates  to  hm  lanner, 

Ktenzed   in  a  letter  written  by  Leibnitz,  and  the  lecccd  to  hi;*  person : 
who  had  examined  it  in  l^l'n^  as  a  work 

of  neat  ability  and  scientinc  value.  ** Nothing  cca^d  exceed  the  ajfab^iry  and 

The  montn'  has  witnessed  the  deaths  of  ftcoi-tiamor  ot  KevixL?.  Aixv^mpnii.ed  by  the 

^utB  a  number  of  men  oi  more  or  less  Ute-  b  4^est  tact  ind  iccc  breeu.n^   He  wjs  ^r^ 


.«,    celebritv.      Amen?    them    b    John     J^  ai  duin^r.  but  wioioui  ei.^rs*  :  and  aft^ 
Hfliikham   FrVre.  a  poS  <rf  some  abibtr,     hajin^'o.un-^tfreuaM^nrcnoa  Tartar  soof. 


of  Cannin?  in  the  "  Anti-Jac-  ^d^;  qnicdTo  -i**  drdw.iuz-nN  ci, wh^ir  a ^*^tT 

obin,"  and  Ambassador  in  Spain  during  a  ccnsistia^z  oi  the  ladir^s'ot'rhi?  sum^cn,  widi 

part  of   the   Peninsolar  war.     Byron,  in  mo^i  ot '♦:*?  navai  and  it'   Mrr^^rff^rs  and 

inz  of  his  Bepoo,  says  **  I  hare  writ-  cttiI  resideotj?,  had  a5sembied.   Keying  we»t 


a  poem  of  eurhtv-fcur  octare  stanzas,  the  rcucd  oi'tae  roc  m  with  the  atmo*!  bland- 

m  or  after  the    exceUent  manner  of  Mr.  ne^,  odVnn^  ni<  h^d  to  eacn  ci  ih,r  ladies^ 

Whirtlecraft,  whom'l  take  to  be  Mr.  Frere.-  *f^  '^'""^^^f^i^^J^'r^^^'f^-  "^.'"I'n  L™ 

And  he  It  was  ;  bnt  his  book  has  prcbably  tb  p^reon.    riere  was  on^  l.^--  ^iri  m  par- 


been  heard  of  by  a  hnndred  persons  ticular.  at  cat  seven  years  of  aje,  present, 

this sde  ef  the  Atlantic.     He  was  74  when  in  whom  Kev^n^  seemed  much  imere«ted, 

he  died,  and  in  the  receipt  of  a  diplomatic  and  it  was  d»l:zt:uui  lo  witness  the  jrood  na- 

preminm  of  £IU516.     Rct.  Dr.  d'Uyiey,  a  ture  and  be  nevoid  ace  of  hismaoner  whea  he 


frwuent    theological   contributor    to  'the     took  her  upon  his  knee  lo  caress  her,  and 


M.  de  S^nancourt,  aothnr  of  •*  Obermann  "  asked  th*»  ('teneral,  with  characteristic  good 

»d  other  works.  At  Halle,  the  well-known  nature,  if  he  wistied  him  to  remain  any  lon- 

haeolo^st  Herr  Dorow,  author  of  several  ger,  evidently  desirous  not  to  disappoint  the 

aT5on  that  subject,  some  of  which  ne^is,  ^ho  crowded  round  him  wiih  *mi»- 


ichiered  a  European  reputation,  died  a  few  gi'^^  ^'*^'V^  «^*  «=f*ct  aad  ounosuy.    There 

weeks  since.     The  death  of  M.  Jacque-  ^i^^  ^j- b.>ing  reccnied.    A  married  lad v  who 

ttn  at  Pans  is  also  announced.     He  wm  ^^  sittinjliearhlm  attracted  a  good  deal  of 

the  author  cf  a  number  of  vaudevilles,  and  ^^  attentica.  and  bavins:  desired  ooe  ol  his 

rfaBioi^raphy  of  celebrated  men — but  one  attendants  to  bnnff  him  a  silk  handkerchief 

of  his  best  titles  to  remembrance  is  found-  he  presented  it  toiler,  and  b«c2ed  he  misht 

com-  retain  her  own  in  eichan^e  lor  it.     The  lady 


cisioa  be  rescued  a  poor  wretch  from  the  ^ed  and  dnderstood.** 
vary  hands  of  tke  mob,  who  were  on  the 

point  of  Mcrihcinz  him  to  the  belief  that  i^^  other  passage  is  still  more  brief ; — 

sweetmeats  foond  «pon  him  was  poi-  jn^  ^th  that  we  close  for  the  month  : 
_.     To  conTince  them  of  tbeir  rash- 

Jacqacmia  ate  the  sweetmeats  in  their  **  A  man  so  famous  in  the  western  world 

as  Kevintf  was,  ot'  coarse,  the  observed  of 


Of  the  Drocress  of  education  in  Greece  an  ^^  ob^r.  ers  during  his  ^i^»«;   Hf  »^  Tf 

*•!.           •      '  £^        u_  >^.^..^*;r..;««  ^..*  should  suppose,  of  some  tuty  vears  ot  age, 

Ath^is  paper  furnishes  very  gratifying  evi-  ^^  ^^  an-d  maiestic  form  U  fa;:  graced  with 

denre.     la  I^.ft  only  2o  studenU  were  in  nianners  at  once  dignif.ed  and  courteous. 

tkc  Cmrersiry  ;  donng  the  last  year  there  ui^  ^hole  deportment,  in  short,  was  that  of 

hatrm  been  {:•'*.     At  the  close  of  the  year  a  perfectly  well  bred  man  ctth*'  world  :  and, 

there    w^sre    la   Greece   2Sl    commercial  bat  for  his  dress  and  Uninjajp.  hem  idu  have 

lehooU,  attended    by  27,400  children  ;  of  been  taken  for  a  tine  specimen  ot  the  old 

these  schoob,  34  were  for  voung  girls,  and  Engbsh  eenileman  ot  the  hi -he  st  class.    As 

h^  t-h,    *.K-Ur*      Ther4  were    besidp^  ^f^  saw  him  on  such  public  oicasions  his 

M  3,^  -    sch.lar^.     There  ^^e,  besides,  countenance  was  beamui^  w.ih  go.>d- 

r  sec-^dary  9ch..ois  and  4  gymnasia,  fre-  h^^^red  benev^l,  nco  :  but  it  is  of  an  inteU 

qoentedby  about  '»..  '  <-■  papils.  lectual  cast,  and  hirlited  up  with  a  twinkling: 

We  cannot  close  our  miscellany  without  ^ve,  which,  as  ocra-i.  n  denund*,  wouM  be 

reforrin^  in  (and  we  regret  that  we  can  do  equally  expressive  of  penetrating  >hrewdue6a 

t)  a  very  iattnetias  description,  in  as  of  locud  glee. 
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CRITICAL  NOTICES. 

Sketches  from  Ufe^  Atf  the  late  Lam  aw  torn  of  haggard  want  which  is  purauing 
Blamchard;  edited,  with  a  Memoir  of  ihem  even  to  the  death  !  The  deep  unpar- 
the  Author,  by  Sni  Edward  Ltttow  donable  curse  of  such  neglect  must  rest 
BvvwE,n,  Bart.    New  York:  Wilej  &  upon  the  misused  wealth  and  mercenary 
Putnam.  spirit  which  continues  passive  when  and 
GenUe,  delicate,  loving  BUnchard  !  One  y*^*l«  »"ch  things  be !    In  his  earUer  life, 
is  conscious  of  a  ftillness  at  the  eyes  on  ^^^^  ,w*^  »  J^^^^  Po«^8  yearnings  to 
seeing  his  very  name— associated  as  it  is  °1®"  l^*'  ^^^^*  Blanchard  threw  himself 
with  so  much  that  is  charming  in  thought,  without  reserve,  with  no  intention  of  look- 
beautiful  in  life,  and  mournful  in  death.  ^^S  ^^^*  »«to  t^e  mighty  and  tumultuous 
What  a  saddening  commentary  upon  the  struggle  for  "  a  hearing "  of  which  the 
life  of  the  man  of  letters  in  London,  his  metropolis  is  the  arena.    After  years  of 
career  furnishes  !    His  was  the  legitimate  darkened,  pained  and  exhausting  hurry,  he 
development  and  experience  of  a  profes-  found  he  had  reached  the  goal— he  mi^bt 
sionalit<tfra/«ir— ofthetruemetropoliUn  ^  heard- might  wreak  upon  expression 
growth.    He  was  a  genuine  ••  cockney  "—  ^^^  beautiful  within  himself,and  the  world 
but  ah,  how  gloriously  is  the  better  mean-  wo"l<l  l»«ten.     But  this  precious  right  had 
ing  of  that  term  illustrated  when  we  re-  been  won  too  late— he  was  already  outworn, 
member    that    Blanchard,    Hood,    Hunt,  ^^  he  •"'^^  *>>  t^®  wayside  to  rest,  the  phan- 
Jerrold,    Dickens,    were    all    eockneyt !  ^o™  whispered,  "  work !  work !  remember. 
These  men  have  served  a  regular  appren-  thou  hast  purchased  thisprivilege  of  charm- 
ticeship  beneath   the  shadows  of  Grub-  ^$*  ^o  enlighten  thy  fellow-men  at  the 
street,  and  worked  their  way  up  through  P"ce  of  *  "o  many '  drops  an  hour  of  your 
each  dreary  grade  of  delving  labors,  into  "fe-blood !  up  !  and  on  !  the  price  must  be 
the  light— and,  as  well,  into  the  recognized  paid."  He  did  up  and  on  until  he  staggered 
and  happy  privilege  of  reeling  blindly  into  and  grew  wild  with  the  changeless  and  in- 
their  unheeded  graves  after  having  worn  cxorable  agony ;  and  even  when  he  had  won 
out  brains  and  life  in  the  most  amazing  and  competency  at  last,  and  had  placed  himself 
pitifully  remunerated  drudgery.    Two  of  above  the  reach  of  pecuniary  difficulties, 
them — Hood  and  Blanchard— have  already  atil^  the  same  pale  ghost  of  Want  continued 
consummatai  this  most  royal  and  mngnifi-  to  haunthisover>strungbrain  and  drove  him 
cent  •«  privilege  **— they  have  rendered  up  to  madnass !    This  is  a  fearful  picture — 
their  lives  after  the  most  approved  and  hut  it  is  not  the  less  true  of  himself,  and  ie 
matter-of-fact  methods.    The  life  of  one  almost  literally  so  of  thousands  of  his  pro- 
was  crushed  out  of  him  by  over-work,  and  fession  in  England  and  in  this  country, 
this  self-murder  on  *'  compulsion "  was  His  distinfl;uisned  Biographer  says,  in  rdT- 
christened  Hypochondriasis — and  all  was  erence  to  this  condition  or  affairs : 
natural  enough  and  well !  The  other  in  the        "In  his  life  are  appar»*ntmany  of  the  soire 
awful  blindness  of  insanity,  brought  on  by  and  evils  peculiar  to  literary  men  in  a  coon- 
the  same    cause,  happened  to  anticipate  try  in  which  mind  is  rcganled  but  as  a  com- 
a  few  hours,  what  was  inevitable,>ith  the  ™on  ware  of  merchandise  :  its  products  lo 
KaI*^  ^r  •   l^^^, .   ^^A   «-  ♦!,;-  A^^Jk  »».  be  bought  but  by  the  taste  and  fashion  of  the 
1   ^-fiL     ^  '           ?^J-      k1  pubUc;  with  no  resource  in  those  provision, 
classified  under  an  unfashionable  name,  ^y^^^y,  Elsewhere  (and  in  Germany  more  ee- 
the  world  was  absolutely  surprised  into  peciaUy)  the  Slate  affords  to  such  as  quit  the 
seeing  there  was  something  terrible  at  the  Agora  for  the  Schools.    The  institution  of 
bottom  of  thie  case,  and  the  whites  of  eyes  professional  chairs  in  Germany  has  not  only 
and  palms  of  hands  were  actually  turned  up  saved  many  a  scholar  from  famine,  many  n 
in  holy  horror  for  an  insUnt  over  its  cir-  Kcnin*  ^rom  despair,  but.  by  ofiering  sobeist- 
cumstances !    How  many  stopped  to  re-  f  »<^«  *^*^  *^8^"X  «o  that  valuable  clas*  of  wn- 
m^mK^*  *ii.»  ♦!»«:•  ««,«  i:«-A!!!i XTi^.ii.  ters  whose  learning  and  capacities  ulifit  them, 
member  that  their  own  base  and  niggardly  ^y  reason  of  their  very  dejth,  for  wide  popa! 
illiberality  had  helped  to  fturder  these  two  i^nty,  it  has  given  wbnhy  and  profitable  m- 
men,  and  was  helpins  to  murder  a  thousand  ducements  to  grave  study,  and,  more  than  nfl 
others  in  the  same  legitimate,  piece-meal  else,  has  maintained  the  German  fame  for 
■tyle!    Oh,  that  bright  and  earnest  natures  patient  erudition,  and  profound  philosopfa;v. 
most  thus  wear  out  the  fine  and  subtle  tex-  ^^  this  has  been  effected  without  the  evOn 
t  ore  of  their  beinr  in  the  lingering  tortures  X^»ch  free-traders  in  literature  have  supposed 

of   a    -  hell-of.life."-made    so    because  SLT^''?E  iSl^L^n/J^JiZi^ 

iw»«/^«ftt^    w^UK    «f:ii    -^•►^  «/>    ^*.it»K.  lessened  the  boldness  and  originality  of  nuch 

besotted    wealth   will   spare  no    crumbs  ^m^^rs  as  a  Public  alone  can  reward  nnd 

from  the  table  of  its  beasUy  excesses—  appreciate;  nor  has  it  crushed,  by  the  p^ 

which  thrown  to  such  would  make  them  tronage  of  a  State,  the  spirit  f^  free  inqmry 

rich  indeed — would  drive  away  this  phan-  and  enlarged  discuMion.    In  Rngismi,  thn 
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Mthor  who  would  li^e  on  bit  woriu  can  live  of  these  are  dainty  and  rare  enough  to  be 

oaly  by  the  Public ;  in  other  words,  the  de-  worthy  of  the  gentle  Elia.    There  is  one 

sahory  readers  of  light  liierature ;  and  hence  upon  "  QuoUtions,"  from  which  we  cannot 

the  mcviiable  tendency  of  our  hierary  youth  f^J^bear  to  extract— since  we  particularly 

STiI^A^reX^ulJir  ?«ect  a  weakness  on  ourown  pitfor  these 

•ible  to  him  who  must  meet  the  exigencieW  "  cunmng  children  of  ficUon." 
the  day  }   much  information  of  a  refining        «*  Quotation  is  then  a  kind  of  fairy-land  es- 

tod  original  kind  is  not  for  the  mu  utude.  j^te,  of  which  every  man  who  can  muster 

Tbe  more  una^natiye  rush  to  novels,  and  g^me  half  a  dozen  volumes  (besides  a  Shak- 

tbe  more  reflective  fnttcr  away  iher  lives  in  gpeare,  which  comes  as  it  were  of  course) 

•lUcks  for  neriodicals.    Under  such  influ-  has  the  tide-deeds  in  his  possession.    In  it, 

eac<n  the  author  of  these  volumes  hved  and  as  in  an  ark,  are  the  chosen  of  many  cantos 

^hed."  ^  congregated.    Here  shall  we  meet,  in  pro- 

Bulwer  has  never  exhibited  himself  in  a  miscuous  communioD,  a  type  ot  all  that  can 

more  amiable  light,  to  our  apprehensions,  grace  and  diversify  the  j^ysical  and  moral 

than  in  this  deUcately  appreciative  memoir  y^rld.    Here  shall  we  find  the  cunning  chil- 

of  Laman  Blanchard.    He  volunUrily  as-  *^r°  °^  '^^'r ?°  .  °^^H'°i?^  *"   ^aa-  ^"T"^" 

^\w    *:  u    r^  *•«*!:»  of   matter-of-fact:   sylphids  nodding    from 

snmcd  the  tesk  of  its  preparation,  together  ^j^e  crest  of  AlexandeVV  grasshoppers  and 

with  that  of  the  editorship  of  his  collected  g^^t  men:  the  «•  green  and  golden  basilisk" 

miscellanies,  and  has  executed  them  in  a  with  the  <*  white  and  wingni  dove."    Here 

loving  and  fraternal  spirit  in  view  of  the  **  dolphins  gambol  in  the  hon's  den ;"  while 

pecuniary  benefits  which  might  result  to  the  lion  himself  is  stretched 

his  unprovided  family.    God  speed  the  no-  «« Beside  the  lamb  as  though  he  were  hie 
ble  enterprise  ! — though  the  exoression  of  brother.*' 

!^^..VVn^fro™  ^v  n«^^^^^^^  Genii  and  gallant  knights  pass  to  battle  in  an 

oy  coming  from  any  quarter  in  this  coun-  ^^^^  of  rcSe-leaves,  nvete?  with  dew-drope; 

try-«nce  our  refusal  to  legislate  upon  the  ^hile  the  ladye  for  whose  love  they  combat, 

rition  of  international  copy-right  law  is  and  whom  we  carry  about  with  us  in  some 

chief  reason  why  such  generous  and  be-  miniature  quotation,  can  boast  a  foot  that 

ttevolent  enterprises  aie  for  the  most  part  would  fail  to  crush  the  thistledown,  though 

rendered  nugatory.   When  will  this  darker  trampling  upon  the  domestic  associations  of 

Uot  than  RepudiaUon  even,  be  wiped  from  Jf  adcrs,  and  upon  creeds  and  commandments. 

.».  r.^^  >     A»  •  «.r*:f<.*    -nu..ok«*.i  ^^a  It  is  a  garden  of  the  Hesperides,  without  a 

^      •♦•^  ♦  '  ^lanchard  was  dragon  to  watch  over  it-an  Eden  of  liberty. 

never  permitted  to  express  himseU  fully  in  having  no  forbidden  tree  :  the  apples  we  plu  A 

any  sostauisd  effort     The  wear  and  tear  of  jn  quotation  are  propitious  as  that  which 

dauy,  weekly  and  monthly,  drafts  upon  his  Acontius  threw  into  the  bosom  of  Cydippe. 
Bind  was  too  great     In  the  language  of       Shall  we  not  reioice  then  and  revel  in  the 

hm  Biographer :  glorious  liberty  of  extract,  and  ouote  to*the 

**Tk~  ;-»  r.t.i  r«^:i:«»  :».»»»!»:»<*  «k>  thousandth  line  1    Shall  we  not  have  pages 

•.n^7.t/wifc  Kv.hl^ri^i^^^^  l»»^e  'he  Pyramids  1    Who  ever  skip^d  a 

Z^JL  ^tt'Z.v.hlhLl^ffi!^th^,\5  quotation,  though  it  made  against  the  inter- 

ifef^.iJ^  Av^^wJ.h  S.^^^^^^  Sstofthestonrl    Besides, low  many  books 

T^L  ^TSf^f-hlr^J^i  »»        ^  might  be  numbered  that  aii  valuable  only  io 

eeption  of  an  elaborate  work.  ^  «,,j,        quotation  !-as  the  oyster  is'e.. 

There  is,  m  his  poetry,  that  degree  of  teemed  tor  the  pearl  it  may  sometimes  con- 

**  strangeness'*  which  somebody  says  is  ne-  tain.*' 

""~^    to    the    expressionof  beaulv    in        There  is  yet  another  pleasing  illustration 

woman    and  which  we  say  is  equally  so  occurs  to  us  of  that  union  of  a  fantastic  ideal- 

lothat    of    genius.      Indeed,    no   ether  jj    ^^^^  ^^^  humorous,  which  constitutee 

word  so  well  conveys  the  absolute  fresh-  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^  ^j  1^     ^^  ^. 

»n.  of  "tonishment  with  which  we  regard  ^^^  ^^    j^^  ^„^  ^^j^„  ^^  j^^     ,t  j,  .^ow- 

the  wonderfully  exquisite  parages  which  j       .^^^^^  ^j^  birds  are  not  to  be  caught 

occur  m  his  early  volume,  "  Lyne  Offer-  ^f^^  ^j^^g.,,,  *^ 

— -t."  For  instance,  in  the  sonnet  on  eve- 

"  The  older  the  bird,  the  more  he  flatten 

•  a/*    i.t  *  t  -I*  w        * 


••  A  i.^^»  u-.u  •».«  ru,,  .*^«r»  ««»«  «,:iu  o»«  .  himself  that  he  is  worth  catching.    He  is  ea- 

xi^l^ ^^^lf^l!^n^r^ll^^A''  »»»y  <^««ht,  were  it  worth  while ;  but  you 

^if.  i-.rr*'  l^„i  5«^^  o^.h/^nni  have  caught  nothing  perhaps,  when  you  hive 

iL  inJT  S.^.««n^  S.^*.  ^llLT^^  «*>'  him.    Chaff  is  ftTvaliTble.too  precious, 

^^^kl^f^^^J^l  wi,W     ^*  ^  he  expended  wastefully ;  ani  because  you 

5Zrii3J^!Li  «^ /LCSflT^"  •'«  °o'  «»"y  «"*>"8h  to  throw  powder  awav. 

Wkm  MtdUatum  mttU  tumat  the  door.  ^^  conceives  himself  to  be  shot-proof    As 

There  is  a  dreamy,  remote,  yet  startling  nobody  tries  to  catch  him,  he  fondly  per- 


dom  beei 

there  are  w«.  «^  „,^«„ 

Kancbard     Unfortunately  he    wrote   too  vurtureswere^pursuingTiim.    He  is" quite 

lutie  ?    His  facile  and  graceful  fancy  ex-  safe.    He  has  not  the  felicity  of  being  in 

pended  itself  at  random  in  essays.    Some  peril.    The  young  condor,  pressed  even  by 
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ynlgar  appetite^  will  not  do  him  the  honor  of  genius  of  the  poeti,  tnd  then  t  moet  loving 

diiiiog  upon  him.    His  toughness  and  anii-  and  pains-taking  exhibition  of  their  work*, 

quity  are  sure  safeguards.    He  is  only  not  The  Italians*  Pilgrim's  Progress,  is  a  version 

captured,  because  there  is  nothing  capUvating  :„  «^^«  ^r  fu«  ^:„:««  «^«f«j.,  \c  tu^  ^^n 

abbui  him.    But  if,  by  any  chan?e,  he  halh  a  '°  Pf^®  ^^  **>«  P/^*"«  comedy,  of  the  pnn- 

uil-feather  fii  forplucking.  or  a  bone  worthy  cipal  passages  at  least,  bringing  that  hilhcr- 

of  being  picked,  then  is  your  old  bird  in  im-  to  unknown  poem  to  the  mass  of  American 

minen I  danger,  for  you  may  catch  him  when  and  English  readers,  perfectly  within  th« 

you  hke  with  half  a  piuch  of  chafl*    The  range  of  their  conceptions ;  as  completely 

lender  foiling,  not  arrived  at  the  maturity  of  go  as  the  immortal   progress  of    pilgrim 

slyness,  who  never  tasted  chicken  of  hisown  flunvan  himself.     It  is  not  a  litUe  odd  that 

t\^Zt.t^A^'ZZ'^^^^  «"<^h  strict  fidelity  on  the  part  of  Hunt  to 

b^^nTo^"^rh  ^liJXr'"'"^  '"^  '"^  l^e  poetical  beauLs  of  Da'nte  so  carefuU 

labor  of  style,  so  studious  a  zeal  to  give  the 

Miicellaneoui  Sermons,      By  the  Rev.  *>^t  version  of  the  Florentine  should  be 

SiDNET  Smith.     Philadelphia:   Carey  accompanied  frequently  by  a  commentary 

and  Hart  vckOTe  worthy  of  the  ignorant  flippancy  of  » 

^..    .        ,,.,-,      ,  -      .        ,^  novice  than   the  life-student  of  Italian — 

This  IS  a  delightful  volume  for  thought  LcJ  ^  Hunt.    But.  in  truth.  Hunt  has  taken 

and  language.     The  style  is  like,  yet  tm-  „    f)ante  in  a  personal  mood  rather  than 

like,  that  of  the  reverend  editor's  reviews  f^om  an  historical  point  of  view     He  has 

and   pohUcal  essays.      It  has    the  same  judged  him  as  he  might  if  he  was  living 

general  construction— long  sentences,  yet  ^jg  ^^^^  joor  neighbor  and  finds  him  a 

never  involved,  simple  m  parU.  weighty  gigantic   imnersonaUon  of  conceit ;  as  if, 

as  a  whole,  and  of  a  diction  singularly  firm  forsooth,  he  had  himself  invented  all  that 

and  pure ;  but  it  is— naturally,  as  became  tremendous  machinery  of  hell  pains  and 

the    sacred    desk — more    measured    and  -     - 

solemn. 

classicality 

ful  Sermons  ofhis  countryman,  Blair;  nor  paf^^'aphrTt'Ts  worthy'., 

yet  of  that  confused  stringing  of  pearls  and  tore  examination.     The  evidence  of  Hunt 
waving  of  rainbows,  that  shed  such  dis-  ^^^is  truth  somewhere,  and  though  it  may 
heveledgorgeousnessover  the  discourses  of  y^  y^ju^j  j^  Dante,  may  be  true  to  this 
Chalmers.     Sidney  Smith,  in  his  Serinons,  generation.      With    Ariosto,    Tasso    and 
reminds  us  rather  of  many  of  the  old  Eng-  Boiardo,  Hunt  is  on  ground  more  congenial 
lish   Prelates— not    quaint,    indeed,    like  ^^  ^im.    This  work,  we  predict,  will  long 
most  of  them— but  of  a  rich  simplicity,  5^  ^  standard  and  be  read  Uke  Johnson's 
fruitfully  earnest,  bestowing  the  wealth  of  Lj^gg  ^f  ^^^  English  Poets, 
his  mind  not  reveling  in  It,  and  ready  to        ,t    i,  impossible    here   even  to  speak 
stop  talking  when  he  »fems  to  have  im-  ^j-^^^y  ^f  the  successive  volumes  of  the 
P.^^^^.'^f*  hearers.      Whether  the  face-  Library  of  Choice  Reading,  which  has  been 
Uous  Divine  deeply  felt  all  he  uttered,  confined  more  strictly  to  good  literature 
we  are  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  than  any  collection  of  authors  ever  pub- 
character  of  his  daily  life  to  determine.  ii.j,ed.      The  best  collections  or  "  libra- 
But  no  one  can  go  amiss  in  buying  the  ^^^u  j^^^^  ^^^yg  ^^^  of  the  classics, 
"®®**  authors  upon  whom  the  world  has  pro- 
__                         —  nounced  judgment,  the  Swifts,  Addisons* 
WUey  Sc  Putnam's  Library  of  Chotee  and  those  of  whom  it  is  safe  to  predict  a 
Beading.  good  reception,    "  nature*s  gjreal  stereo- 
Several  of  the  recent  publications  of  this  types  r      This  collection,  however,  has 
series  have  been  among  the  best  and  most  been  drawn  from  the  works  of  contempo- 
notice-worthy  of  them  alL     We  allude  par-  raries,  in  a  ^reat  measure,  and  has  antici- 
ticularly  to  Leigh  Hunt's  new  work,  criti-  pated  that  judgment  of  time.      Present 
cal  and  illustrative  of  the  great   Italian  popularity  and  a  fair  prospect  of  future 
poets,  Dante,  Ariosto,  Tasso ;   to  Bulwcr^s  tame  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  happily 
sketch  of  the  life  of  Laman  Blanchard,  to  united.    At  some  future  day  we  may  ar- 
the  new  edition  of  the  poetical  works  of  range  some  of  these  works  in  groups  to 
Keat*8,  Sec,    Hunt*s  worx  has  been  charac-  show  more  distinctly  what  has  been  done 
terized  as  a  royal  road  to  the  study  of  the  in  this  series.     Books  of  Elastern  travel 
Italian  poets.    With  the  exception  of  some  will  make  a  critical  chapter  by  themselves* 
disparaging  remarks  npon  Dante,  the  book  including    the  trilogy  iRothen,   Crescent 
is  a  liberal  exhibition  of  a  poet's  sympathies  and  the  Cross,  Mr.  Thackeray's  character- 
for  the  writings  of  poets.     It  is  a  perfect  istic    Journey    from     Cornhill   to  Cairo, 
field  of  the  cloth  of  gold — a  royal  road.  Then  there  are  the  writings  of  Haighte — 
truly.     There  are  classic  biographies  of  the  of  Leigh   Hunt — the   novels  of   Tupper, 
illustrious  authors,  clearing  up  in  choice  Zschokke,  Foaqu^  and  others.     On  all  and 
prose  the  intricate  and  disputed  points  of  each  of   these   there    is  opportunity   for 
personal  history,  genial  comments  on  the  lengthened  criticism,  and  we  would  gladly 
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he  the  metnt  of  making  such  worVi  known  reflection  •  for  example,  the  pupil  is  re* 

to  our  reader*.      Says   Haishte,  quoting  quired  to  enumerate  the  properties,  appear- 

from  Steele,  the  next  best  tning  to  being  ances  and  uses  of  some  of  the  most  fii- 

pleased  is  to  know  the  reason  why  we  are  miliar  objects,  as  a   horse,  a  church,  a 

pleated.  carriage,  a  pen,  and  to  dwell  in  the  same 

manner   on   events   and   facts    occurring 

__     ,-.  *   -    .  within  his  experience  or  knowledge.    He 

7%e  jVmf%dtrtng  Jew-^superbfff  illustro'  is   then   introduced    to   other    exercises, 

ted  by  ike  mot  eminent  artiaiM  ofParii.  which  assist  him  in  the  selections  of  words 

J  ^  and  elegant  tramtation.  Harper  md  phrases,  and  in  the  formation  of  sen- 

k.  Brothers  :  New  York.  tences ;  examples  are  given  for  the  trans- 

Of  this  work,  itself,  we  have  spoken  at  lation  of  figurative   into  plain  language, 

•OBe  leneth  in  the  article  on   **  Recent  plain   to   figurative,  verse   to  prose,  and 

French  Novelists."    The  present  edition  prose  to  verse,  with  ample  specimens  of 

is  undoubtedly  the  only  decent  one,  typo-  the  various  species  of  composition.    As  a 

graphically  speaking,  that  has  yet  been  is-  work  for  l>eginners,  on  the  art  of  compo- 

sued  in  this  country — the  translation  as  sition,   it  is  decidedly  the   most  useful 

good  as  any.    The  paper  and  print  really  we  are  acquainted  with,  and  we  trust  it 

Miperb.     For  the  illustrations  the  publish-  will   be  the  means  of  awakening  in  our 

ers  are  not  responsible— except  for  intro-  schools  a  new  interest  for  an  attainment 

dvcing  them  to  this  country.      Some  of  which  is  the  crowning  glory  of  the  in- 

them  are  good— some  execrable — all  exc^s-  tellect 

■vely  French.  The  ingenious  and  pleasant-  -^— 

minded   artist  could  not  have  found  his  Over  the  Ocean  ;  or  Glimpees  of  TraneU 

modeU  for  such  faces  and  figures  anywhere  in  Many  Lande.    By  a  Lady  of  Nkw 

on  earth  but  in  Pans.     This   inventive-  Yobk.    Paine  &  Burgess. 


is  even  carried  into  the  countenance 

and  costume  of  the  characters  from  other  This  is  a  pleasantly  written  volume,  in 
counlriea.     The  Indian  Prince,  the  Malay  ^«  ^^rm  of  letters  to  friends  at  home,  by 
cnt-throat,  the  Dutch    commercial  agent  *  ^^V  ^^^  *^n«^  *»ow   ^   "•«  ^>o^    ^^ 
of   Java— are  all   Paris.      Some  bruised  ®y^  •o**  ^^^  P®'^*    With  a  kind  heart  and 
remnant  of  the  Reign  of  Terror  sat  fof  *  constant  flow  of  spirits,  she  goes  from 
Farrhinghea;  even  the  wandering  Cosmo-  ifene  to  scene,  jotting  down  her  imprea- 
polite,  himself,  is  as  near  French  as  they  »ion«.    without   eflbrt   or   pretence,   and 
could  well  make  him.    As  to  truthfulness,  telling  us  her  baps  and  her  mishaps,  with 
keeping,  some  of  the  ideals  we  had  formed  *•*«  *nd   grace,  and  imperturbable  good- 
ia  our  own  minds  are  utterly  dispersed,  bumor.    There  is  no  eflbrt  at  fine  writing, 
mined ;  others  again,  where  the  charac-  though   the  volume   contains   many  fine 
ters  themselves  were  rather  grotesque,  or  passages.  The  authoress  carried  us  through 
ill-&vored,  are  quite  natural,  if  they  are  the  Mediterranean,  as  far  as  Constantino- 
sot  in  natwre.     But  the  artist,  or  artwts—  Pjet  and  over  most  of  the   countries  of 
lor  there  appear  to  have  been  several  of  Europe.    She  is   traveling   for  pleasure, 
tfaem — seem  altogether  unable  to  portray  and  finds   it   and   communicates  it. 
grace  and  beauty.    As  it  is,  however,  this  We  had  thought  of  making  several  quo- 
edition  is  the  only  one  if  the  reader  wishes  tations,  but  have  not  room.    The  descrip- 
to  peruse  the  work  with  satisfaction  to  his  tion  of  a  visit  to  Mount  Vesuvius  is  graphic, 

and  furnishes  a  fair  specimen  of  the  au- 
thoress' power.    We  cannot  refrain,  how- 

#«  F^mt^-mX  ft^,>^^*i*i.^     Bit  b./«,  ^^^^f  ^^^^  cxtractittg  the  following  mor* 

»C^li^pf,^C^^M    ^/J^  «^««'-    Speaking  of  the  Eastern  custom. 

Si  ^,ClXf^*         Auf  requiring   ladies   to   conceal    their   face^ 

1r*^Jft^\.^  ^pr«^e-  f,o^  the  eyes  of  the  men,  she  relates,  with 

to.    «Mp«^  fc  Brothers.  delightful  naiteti,  the  foUowing  laugha- 

W«   can    think   of    few   persons  — in  ble  incident: 

wh.  iBver  social  condition — to  whom  the  „./...            ...      ,         .        .      . 

art  oi   orming  and  expressing  their  ideas  ^  «"«"<*  ^"s  »a^.">«  ^o^n  the  Nile  with 

with    (a»  aSd  propriety  is   not  a    val-  ■?««  companions,  when  they  espied  at  some 

••M.     ^^«.-.;«.'<«»       T**  \\A   :«   -«^K  ••  distance,  a  group  of  females  in  ihe  nver, 

aabte   .  cquisiUon.     To  aid   in  such  at-  ^h^  ^^re  Sad  simply  in  iheir  chemises, 

tainment    and    in    the    exercise  of  thn  without  veils  or  other  ordinary  coverings  for 

•rt,  in  wi.tten  language,  is  the  design  of  the  head  and  face.    Pleased  wiih  the  oppor- 

Mr.  Parker.     He  does  not  assume  to  give  tunity — one  rarely  ofl*ered— of  seeing  them 

laws  to  g<  nius,  or  to  lay  down  rules  to  unveiled,  Mr.  B.  directed  the  boatmen  to 

which  Enjflish  composition  must  be  sub-  proceed  as  noipelessly  as  possible,  that  they 

jacted.     His  object  is  to  aid,  and  mainly  ^'^}}^  J'PP'T^rlhi^  -ITIJ^il  «im^!I 

•*r^«;^    tk.   ^JL*\^iwA  «r.;»<i..     T-v   ^k».il  succeeded  admirably,  and  were  almost  la 

to  aid.  the   youthful  writer.     To   obtain  j^j^  bathers'  midst,  lifore  being  discovered. 

Ideas,  he  has  arranged  a  plan  of  exercises  But  no  sooner  were  the  intruders  seen  by  the 

which  lead   the  mind  to  otMenration  and  alarmed  females,  than  anxious  to  hide  Inero 
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sehes  from  the  rode  gate  of  strengen,  they  rief  a  apeaker  or  writer,  temptiDg  him 

threw  over  theirfaces  the  only  covering  they  constantly  from  argument  to  sentimeDt, 

possessed ,  and  stood  blindfolded,  like  the  from   logic   to   eloquence,  from  proae  to 

ostnch,  who  thrusts  her  head  into  the  sand,  poetry 

and  fancies  her  whole  body  hidden.''  *-  We  venture  to  say,  in  conclusion,  that  if 

they  will  only  read  the  essay  of  Mr.  Lewis, 

nine-tenths  of  those  who  are  ftacitly  or 

otherwise  yielding  their  assent  to  this 

A  Defence  of  Capital  Pum$hment    By  aomewhat  extended  opposition  to  the  pon- 

Oeorok  B.  Chkjcvek;  with  an  Essay,  whment  of  death,  for  the  crime  of  wilful 

by   Professor  Tati-er   Lkwis.     New  murder,  will  be  astonished  at  themseWes. 

York :  Wiley  It  Putnam.  ^^  ^^^7  ^^^^  dreamed  of  deciding  such 

a  question    on  so  superficial  an  investigA- 

This  is  a  work  demanding  a  place  among  t»on  into  the  principles  involved,  as  t&y 

oor  regular  reviews;  and  we  hope  to  be  ^a^e  given  it. 
able  shortly,  by  giving  it  such  a  place,  to 
eontribute  something  towards  a  just  appro-  -^— 

ciation  of  its  subject    In  the  meantime,  _.   ,.  t    «      t  j.         r 

we  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  the  ^"f^^/f  '^.  -^««^'"?  Bevolutum  4^ 
perusal  of  these  essays  to  every  youthful  JT»<''Ta  '^  Vn'^^'^^'^^f^L 
i^nd.  There  has,  probably,  been  too  much  Jj  *^^,^?'*'  S^  ^- J?"*?'* ,  ^'^«']?'«'«' 
virulence  and  party  spirit  exhibited,  in  the        ^  Wtlham  SazltU,    Appleton  &  Co. 

discussion  of  this  important  question,  by        |^,  q^j^^^  j,  unquestionably  one  of  tb« 

both  sides.    This  has  been  owing,  as  IS  first  of  philosophical  historians.    As  ape- 

usual  in  such  cases,  to  the  imporlanc^  of  ^.^1^^,  «i,^  o/mental  development  or  pVo- 
settUng  first  principles,  before  proceeding  {J,^  philosophical  historian  is,  in  a 

to  consequencesand  results.    Mr.  Lewis'  ^  measure,  the  producUon  of  the  pres- 

essay   is   a    most   raluable   con^buUon  ^^^         ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  we  rank  as  of  little 

towards  a  just  appreciation  of  the  funda-  less  than  the  highest  value, 
mental  trutlu  involved  in  the  discussion         Notwithstanding  the  high  point  we  hare 

For  depth  of  bought,  force  of  Icjgic,  and  ^^tained  in  civili^tion,  aEd  the  science  of 

clearnen  of  stvle,  we  consider  it  unsur-  government,  there  seems  Uttle  less  contcn- 

passed  by  anything  that  has  recendyap-  g^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  connected 

P^""®^.  Jf  J^  "Tu"^"*  °?'  ^  insinuating  ^-^^^^  ^^^^  advinc^ment.  than  there  was 

tome  disfarus^  in  the  preliminary  education  centuries  back.    Now.  towards  the  setUe- 

of  some  d[  thoM  whom  we  select  to  make,  ^^^t  of  some  of  the  most  important  of  theMi 

•MAM#I     t^w%A  **t<w4irv  Ai«w  la«Bra     vara  ^mii\t\\A  m#^r  ...  ...  *  


laior  in  me  lana.    ror  vve  ao  "^^  ™w  .tinctive.  wUful  or  providenUal,  of  oor 

where  the  ground  and  basis  of  all  true  ^ace.    There  are  many  blind,  riolent  op- 

TOvemment  and  Uw  are  more  forcibly  set  ponents  of  certain  institutions,  men  and 

iS*          ^.          J    .       .                      J*  organizations,  that  would  learn  from  such 

We  are  disposed   to  nve   more  credit  ^  comprehension,  that  these  too  have  done, 

generally,  for  candor  and  sincerity,  to  the  ^^  are  doing,  their  part  in  advancing  the 

opponents  of  capital  punuhment.  than  the  g^eat  end  of  Providence— progress  in  tit- 

authors  of  this  book  seem  to  have  given,  tue,  knowledge,  liberty. 

Opposition  to  the  death  penalW  has  not  The  book  before  us,  is  one  on  the  com- 

becnconfined  to  those  out  of  the  pde  of  mencement  of  a  great  epoch  in  bumai 

orthodox  theology.    In  tje  leaders  of  the  progress.    We  hsTo  abovVindicated  our 

movement— we  mean  those  acting  from  opinion  of  the  qualifications  of  the  author 

soine  peculiar  temperament  of  mind— the  ^r  his  task.    We  cannot,  in  the  space  w* 

giving  undue  prominence  to  certoin  sec  have,  introduce  the  necessary  modifioitioiM 

ondary  truths  involved  in  the  question  has  of  that  opinion.    This,  however,  »  the 

warped   their  judgments,  and  presented  less  important  as  we  shaU  soon  have  occ». 

•beir  seeinff,  that  the  avoiding  of  what  ap-  gion  to  make  more  extended  refer«nc«  to 

pMTs  an  evil  to  them,  would  be  at  the  sac-  it.    We  will  therefore  only  add  that  If . 

nfice  of  the  peat  principle  that  liw  at  the  Guizot.  as  a  Frenchman,  a  pliUoMphac 

foundaUon  of  all  government.  Divine  and  thinker,  a  statesman,  and  one  stendiitf  ao 

human.    The  inferior   minds,  still  more  immediately  among  and  upon  the  eflfect»  of 

mfluenced  by  their  feelin^p  than  their  rea-  a  great  epoch,  so  nearly  resembling  in  1 

•on,  are  carried  along  with  these  by  the  respects  the  one  he  treats  of,  is  well  t 

mere  force  of  the  declamation  into  which  ted  to  give  a  view  of  the  matter  at  ^ 

that  side  of  the  question  necessarily  hur-  candid,  striking,  and  deeply  inlarevti]^ 
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MR.    WALKER'S    REPORT*    AND    filLL.f 

(l^  Annual  Report  of  oar  Secretary  economists  of  our  day,  and  (in  his  Re- 

cTlhe  Treasury,  with  the  documents  ap-  port,  not  his  Bill)  follows  them  nnflinch* 

pended,  forming  a  nonderous  octavo  of  mgly,  indiscriminately,  to  their  extreme 

Bine  hundred  and  nfty-seven  pages,  has  conclusions;     Foreign  legislators   may 

achieved  the  rare  honor  of  beine  printed  well  desire  to  see  the  evidence  by  whicn 

fer  the  instruction  of  the  British  House  he  is  impelled  to  such  deductions ;  hut 

of  Lords.    Although  a  prophet  is  pro-  if  they  will  but  examine  that  evidence, 

verbially  without   honor   in  his   own  loose,  partial  and  imperfect  as  it  is,'they 

country,  it  is  yet  obvious,  here  at  home*  can  hardly  fail  to  perceive  that  his  de- 

that  this  compliment  to  Mr.  Wallcer  is  dnctions  were  drawn  first,  and  his  evi- 

not  an  empty  formality.    His  Report  de-  dence  collected  afterward,  for  the  pur- 

▼dops  principles  and  commends  action  pose  of  sustaining  them.    This  purpose 

80  v^  different  from  those  which  have  has  been  very  imperfectl;^  accomplished, 

hitherto  issued  from  the  financiid  head  Mr.  Walker's  sole  object  is  to  com- 

of  our  Government,  so  antagonistic  in  mend  to  our  Conmss  and  people  the 

fsunct  to  those  propounded  oy  most  of  most  unqualified  free  trade.    He  urges 

his  predecessors,  and  so  far  outstripping  this,  as  demanded  alike  by  considerations 

in  practical  application  the  dicta  of  those  of  revenue  and  of  national  prosperity. 

who  have  inclined  to  the  same  general  Let  us  briefly  consider  first  the  question 

views,  that  thejr  may  well  command  at-  of  revenue : 

tention,  u  marking  an  era  in  our  nation-  That  we  had  recently  what  is  termed  a 

al  careeA    Not  that  Mr.  Walker  is,  by  revenue  Tariff— that  is,  a  Tariff  adjusted 

any  meus,  a  man  of  original  genius — a  without  reference  to  protection,  but  with 

creator,  so  to  speak,  in  finance — like  a  view  to  revenue  only — is  a  fact  of  am* 

Banilton .  or  A.  J.  Dallas.    His  instincts  pie  notoriety.  Under  the  Compromise  Act 

are  not  creative,  but  destructive.    His  of  1833,the  duties  previously  levied  were 

pacoiiarity  consists  in  the  readiness  and  reduced  by  one-tenth  annually  of  the 

tboroughoesa  with  which  he  adopts  the  excess  over  twenty  per  cent,  down  to 

fbeories  of  the  moat  one-sided  political  1842,    when    no    duty    higher    than 


•  Report  of  the  Secretary  ef  the  TMtsury  on  the  sttte  of  the  Finincee,  Ite.,  Ite.— 
DaLaMliu  3,  1845. 

t  Tariff  BilU  •ubmittad  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasor/ to  the  Committee  oT  Wajs 
nd  Meaoa.— Februcy,  1840. 
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twenty  per  cent  remained.  For  the  party  here  being  ready  to  take  it  on  rea* 
two  or  three  yelirs  preceding^  the  aonabk  terms,  an  agent  was  dispatched 
ditties  exacted  bad  approximated  very  to  Earope  to  negotiate  it  He  found  our 
nearly  to  the  supposed  revenue  standard.  Government  utterly  without  credit,  and 
Tet,  never  in  time  of  peace  was  the  was  compelled  to  return  without  a  bid. 
revenue  so  enormously  deficient  Mr.  The  Government  had  thus,  in  time  of 
Van  Buren  became  President  in  1837,  peace  and  under  a  revenue  Tariff,  touched 
when  the  reduction  of  duties  had  been  the  bottom  of  its  resources,  and  was  corn- 
nearly  half  effected,  and  closed  his  term  pelled  to  chaDfl;e  its  policy,  or  sink  into 
in  1841,  when  it  had  been  nearly  com-  confessed  and  nopeless  bankruptcy.  Un- 
pleted.  During  these  four  years,  the  der  such  circumstances,  the  Tariff  of  1842 
actual  expenditures  of  the  Government  —the  present  Whie  Tariff— was  enacted* 
exceeded  the  actual  income  bv  more  than  Great  care  having  been  given  to  the  ad- 
thirtjf  milliont  of  dollars,  MB  toUovrs:  justment  of  its  details,  and  a  serious 
.  ^  ,  ,  ,  -  ^,  n>  delay  having  been  occasioned  by  the 
Actuil  baUnce  in  the  Trea-  ^  ^  ^  veto  by  Mr.  Tyler  of  the  bill  as  first  pre- 
•ury,  March  4th,  1837,  $7,000,000  g^nted  to  him  the  nresent  act  did  not 
One-fourth   of  the   surplus  ^^^°^  lo  mm,  tne  preseni  aci  J»anoi 

revenue  of  1836,  withheld  ^^^^^^  ^Vl  "^J^^u    tV^^'^.^^  -^T?* 
by  vote  of  Congresi,  at  the  1842— too  late  to  be  felt  m  the  importa- 
Extra  Session  of  1837,            9,000,000  tions  and  revenue  of  that  year.    In  fact. 
U.S.  Stock  ($7,000,000)  in  a  radical  change  in  our  commercial  poUej 
U.  S.  Bank,  sold  at  UH  requires  a  year  to  make  itself  felt  through- 
per  cent,  producinf  over        8,000,000  out  all  the  ramifications  of  business,  and 
Treasury  Notes  issued  under  thence  upon  the  revenue  of  the  country. 
Mr.  Van  Buren,                      6,000,000  This  Tariff,  as  weU  after  as  before  its 
Government  ran  behind  in                    ■  enactment,  was  assailed  with  every  vari- 
Mr.  Van  Buren's  four  years*  #30.000,000  ^^  ^^  opprobrious  epithet,  dolorois  pro- 
beside  heavy  claims  and  dues  left  un-  phecy,  and  gross  imputation.     It  was 
paid,  especially  in  Florida,  growing  out  stigmatized    as    '*  The   Black   Tariff,"* 
of  the  Seminole  War.  "  Prohibitory,  "Anti-Commercial,**  **  The 
The  revenue  had  fallen  off  from  over  Manufacturer's  Tariff,"  &c,  &c.    Pre* 
thirty  millions  per  annum,  during  Gen-  dictions  that  our  merchant  ships  would 
era!  Jackson's  last  term,  to  less  than  now  be  doomed  to  rot  at  their  wharves, 
twenty  millions  under  Mr.  Van  Buren,  that  no  new  ones  would  be  built,  kc^ 
and  the  actual  receipts  of  1841  and  1842  &c.,  were  confidently  made  by  the  Free 
— ^the  two  years  of  most  strictly  revenue  Traders.    A  strike  of  the  sailors  in  oar 
duties — were  less  than  fifteen  millions  port  for  higher  wages  occurred  in  Octo- 
per  annum.     So  notoriously  inadequate  oer,  1842 ;  they  turned  out  in  procession, 
was  the  income  afforded  by  this  revenue  and  paraded  our  streets ;  in  Wall  street 
Tariff,  that  one  of  the  last  acts  of  the  re-  they  were  harangued  by  Colonel  Hep- 
tiring  Van    Buren    Congress  of  1837,  burn  and  Major  fiavezac,  two  prominent 
was  an  act  authorizing  the  issue  of  an  Free  Trade  orators  of  that  day,  who  as- 
additional  five  millions  of  treasury  notes,  sured  them  that  the  black  Whig  Tariff 
to    enable   the   new  administration  to  was  the  sole  cause  of  their  depression, 
struggle  on  until  the  regular  meeting  of  and  that  seamen's  wages  would  not  be 
the  next  Congress,  in  December  of  that  better  until  this  Tariff  was  repealed.  The 
same  year.    But  even  this  was  regarded  Tariff  still  stands,  and  the  average  em- 
as  utterly  inadequate,  and  General  Har-  plovment  and   recompense   of   seamen 
rison  promptly  summoned  an  extra  ses-  under  it,have  been  (^uite  as  good  as  during 
sion  of  the  new  Congress,  to  convene  in  a  like  period  preceding — we  think  better. 
September,  mainly  to  take  into  consider-  Ships  have  been  in  good  demand ;  ship- 
ation  the  state  of  the  national  finances,  building  has  rarely  been  more  active  than 
It  assembled  accordingly,  and  was  obliged  durinc  the  past  year, 
to  make  farther  and  still  farther  tem-  (In  tne  summer  of  1843,  Mr.  James  K. 
porary  provision,  by  loans,  etc.,  for  the  Polk  canvassed  the  State  of  Tennessee, 
pressing  wants  of  the  Treasury,  before  as  a  candidate  for  Governor,  and  made 
provision  could  be  made  for  its  perma-  opposition  to  the  new  Whig  Tariff  one 
nent    replenishment     A   second   loan  oi  his  chief  Uiemee  of  oral  and  written 
having  been  authorized  in  1842,  and  no  declamation)  (jn  the  addresses  or  s] 

*  These  sums  are  set  down  from  memory,  but  ar*  svbetaatially  oortiel. 
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for  te  pn«  bj  kioMetf ,  w  tausj  hi^y-protectod  aitides,  tad  tlM 

ffiqnent  and  iKMt  confideat  predic-  tubttitntioii  of  riTal  domestic  products. 

B  toat  the  new  Whig  IWiff  wo«ld  ^^  ^*  i^i^  months  ending  June  30, 1843, 

Mt  only  pioTe  iKMt  WnSiil  to  the  as-  ^^^  ^*  present  TariflT,  the  avenge  of 

nealture  aad  conaeffoe  of  the  eountty.  ij?  o?,''?^°u^"^^^'""?^^ur'^  "^"J^.  ^ 

k.*  •k.t ;»  _j_u  .u.^  MM«A  Amm*w,^^\wl  37.84  1-lOth  per  cent ;  for  the  jeir  ending 

Wt  thalit  wimid  alio  piOTe  ^«tn^|^  j„ne  30, 184^33.85  Q^lOth  per  cent ;  wA 

toM rmiM»--IM  CoDgrass  wo«Jd  ba  ^^ ^^ ^^  ^,j^li^  j„n^  3^J^  1^45^  29.90 

ceapelM  to  go  back  to  a  twoit^  per  p^  cent— showing  a  grest  diminution  ia 

ceat  ad  Talofem,  in  order  to  obtain  an  the  sTersge  per  centage,  owing,  in  part,  to 

aeoae    adeaoato  to  the  wants  of  the  increassd    importation   of  sc^e   articka 

GofenMDenV^  Bat  the  Tieaavrj  Report  bearing  the  li|hter  dnties,  and  decreased 

eC  the  following  Decenber  exhibited  an  importation  of  others  beanng  the  higher 

aacraaar  of  rerenae  under  tbat TaniT,  from  duty." 

•oiae  fifteen  millions  in  1S42,  to  near  **  The  condition  of  our  foreign  relations, 

tvantj  BiUioM  in  1843,  and  this  again  i^^J!**^A.**'^,?^^  suspend  the  reducuon  of 

w«  awailed  to  orer  thibtt  millions  in  ^e^^iJ^est  ow  o*S^^ci^*'?n^*"  ^ 

1844.  (inn^i^  fower  aU  fa»»  that  ^J  pr^ity^  bSt'^f.  iJ^Vi?y.^S 
the  preaent  Tariff  woold  not  afbrd  an  in-  .^outd  be  the  ^uU.  it  would  creite  an 
COM  adeqnate  to  the  wants  oi  the  Got-  increased  necessity  for  reducing  our  pres- 
enunent  And  Mr.  Walker,  in  this  Be-  eot  bigb  duties  in  order  to  obtain  sufficient 
port,  oficiaily  infonss  ns  that  the  net  rerenue  to  meet  increased  expenditures. 
rrreaae  lor  the  year  ending  Jane  30th,  The  duties  lor  the  quarter  ending  the  30th 

1845,  lacked  bat  a  fraction  of  thirty  mill-  September,  1844,  yielded  $2,011,88;)  00 
ioQs  of  dollan*  while  he  estimates  that  ^^^^  ^  reYenue  than  the  quarter  ending 
ibr  the  year  ending  Jaly  Ist,  1846,  at  a  30th  September,  1845;  showing  a  fery 
Imetion  short  of  twenty-seven  millions.  considerabledecUne  of  the  revenue,  i^w^ 
TW»  «»«wkmj;«..*^  ^{  /k^  ««r.«M*  »«.f.  i°g  ^^^  Of  *  diminished  importation  of  the 
TT^pemhlnrea  of  the  coirent  year.  hi|hly. protected  articles  nU  the  progres- 
''^'^'oat  making  anv  payments  on  ac-  ^^^^  Jubstitution  of  the  domestic  ^fTsls. 
eoant  of  pnnapal  of  the  paWic  debt,  he  indeed,  many  of  the  doUes  are  becoming 
Matea  at  twentv-nine  and  a  half  millions,  dead  letters,  except  for  the  purpose  of 
aad  those  of  the  Tear  ending  With  Jone,  prohibition;  and,  if  not  reduced,  will 
1847,  at  twenty-five  and  a  half  millions,  ultimately  compel  their  advocates  to  resoft 
ezdosiTe  of  the  soma  which  may  be  re-  to  direct  taxation  to  support  the  govem- 
quired  to  meet  aDforeseen  contingencies,  »«nt.  In  the  event  of  war,  nearlv  all  the 
and  provide  for  unexpected  appropria-  ^^^  ^^^}»  ^^]^ .  become  prohibitory, 
tionsV  Congress.  Could  a  revenue  be  {">P  ^«  '""T^  ''•^'u"'*  ^^  °/  ^^^^' 
more  happily  adjusted  to  expenditore  *'V^P"'  f**/  ^^"".^  ^^i  "»^^^/  '°,^« 

^  this?  ;^^^^^^^  z^:^:Lrr.r,T^'i'^''^^^^ 

stiU  a  considcrabU  debt  to  pay  off,  who  ^^^  patriotism  to  impose  the  lowwt  rev- 

can  say  that  this  Tariff  affords  too  much  ^nue  duUes  on  all  articles,  as  the  only 

revenue  ?    Yet,  says  Mr.  Walker,  umus  of  securing,  at  such  a  period,  any 

,               ^       .                   .       ^  .u  considerable  income  from  the  Tariff." 
"In    suggesting  improvements  of  the 

scvenue    laws,  the   following   principles  Thus  we  find    on    pages  3   and   6 

havs been  adopted:                      .     ,j  ..  ^^  the  Report,  an  ample  antidote  to  the 

•- 1st.  That  no  more  money  should  be  x^fjon  vaguely   insinuated  on  page   4. 

coUected  than  is  necessary  for    be  wanU  y^^  pass,  Aen.  to  the  next  of  MrlWalk- 

ofthe  Government,  economically  admin-  ^^^  t?^ndples."  viz. 


la  1843,  the  Free  Trades  were  ap-  "**•  2?»*  ^  duty  be  imposed  on  any 

palled  by  the  prospect  of  too  Ittlis  revi-  •^'^"^.'^^liJ*  ^^^**/  7^*  which  wiU 

ZL  ffom^this  TVriffVnow  they  are  alarm-  ^^^  ^  **^'  ""^''"^  ^  revenue." 

ed  at  the  prospect  of  too  much.  If  the  facts  The  principle  here  enunciated  strikes 

already  submitted  do  not  sufficiently  dis-  directly  and  palpably  at  the  root  of  all 

sipate  this  apprehension,  we  will  call  at-  Protection,  unless  it  be  the  faintest  sba- 

leation  to  the  following  paragtaplis  from  dow  of  incidental  ism.     And  we  wish 

1^  Beport :  those  who  have  for  years  been  a/>8ertinff 

M  -pi^  ..^.o.  r*  *i^  A*^  ..mm^^  «f  that  a  Bevenue  Tariff  would  afford  all 

this^^Ct^&i'^Ms^^^^  fr~^  p'^rritTl'^'t''^^^^ 

^m  ^cetpls  of  the  Ujm  quarter  last  year,  l^c  «»"«»'  >"  ^^^  '^S^t  here  cast  upon  it 

Among  the  causes  of  decrease  is  the  pro-  by  Mr.  Walker.  Ourmakers  of  hats, coats. 

grsMive  dimiootioo  of  the  importation  of  boots  and  shoes,  &&,  come  before  Con- 
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grass  sad  mt  in  efleet, « We  ask  protac-  admirmble  quality  ara  eontracted  for  at 

tion  for  oar  labor.     The  articles  we  ser-  $77  50,  or  $10  per  ton  under  the  cost  of 

srally  produce  are  equal  in  quality  to  any  importing  British  rails.     Even  twenty 

rivals,  and  we  aflford  tnem  as  cheap  as  they  per  cent  on  railroad  iron  would,  as  priees 

can  usually  be  imported,  even  without  du-  rule,  be  a  duty  cli»rly  prohibitory.    Yel 

ty.  Yet  the  caprices  of  fashion,  the  foolish  Mr.  Walker  recommends  thirty — a  doty 

preference  given  by  many  to  articles  of  as  absolutely  destructive  of  importation 

foreign  production,  with  the  frequent  re-  and  revenue  as  if  it  were  one  thoosaiid 

verses  of  trade,  making  glutted  markets  per  cent    We  certainly  do  not  object 

and  bankrupt  traders  abroad,  often  del-  to  the  duty ;  we  believe  the  farther  ira- 

uge  us  with  the  rival  fabrics  of  European  portation  of  rails  undesirable  on  any 

industry,  which  are  crowded  into  use  terms,  and  that  thorough  protection  to  our 

through  the  machinery  of  auction  sales,  own  iron  interest  wilisecure  us  a  supply 

^.,  forestalling  our  markets,  deranging  of  iron  cheaper  than  we  could  obtam  it 

our  business,  and  often  arresting  our  in-  bv  absolute  free  trade.    But  this  eannoi 

dnstry  for  months  together.    We  ask  you  shut  our  eyes  to  the  glaring  contradictioA 

to  shut  out  this  foreign  competition  with  between  Mr.  Walker's  proclaimed  prind- 

our  toil,  which  is  useless  and  profitless  pies  and  his  practice, 

to  the  American  consumer,  while  embar-  <«  3d.  That  below  such  rate  diicrimi- 

rassing  and  often  ruinous  to  us.     Dis-  nation  may  be  made,  descending  in  the 

courage  the  importation  of  the  rival  arti-  scale  of  duties  ;  or,  for  imperative  reasoas, 

oles,  and  we,  having  steady  employment  the  article  may  be  placed  in  the  list  of 

and  a  sure  market,  will  supply  the  wants  tbose  free  from  all  duty." 

of  our  countrymen  cheaper  than  they  are  As  Mr.  Walker  does  not  tell  us  for 

now  supplied  or  under  existing  circum-  what  purpou  **  discrimination    may    be 

stances  can  be.**  made,'*  nor  what  **  reasons  **  he  regards  as 

What  is  Mr.  Walker's  answer  to  this  **  imperative'*  for  placing  an  article  in  the 

demand  ?    **  No  duty  above  the  hwe$t  free  list,  this  assertion  hardly  rises  to  the 

rate  which  will  yield  the  largest  amount  dignity  of  a  *«  principle"  and  may  be  die- 

of   nvenut.*'    This  rule  is  fatal  to  the  missed  without  remark, 

object  sought  for.    The  moment  a  duty  •.  4th.  That  the  maximum  revenue  duty 

begins  to  answer  our  artisans'  purpose,  should  be  imposed  on  luxuries.**  • 

it  ceases  to  answer  Mr.  Walker's.    If  ir  *u-    •    *    v           j  j                  ~i 

twenty  per  cent  has  the  effest  desired  „  If.  this  «  to  be  regarded  as  a  geneiml 

by  our  iJiechanics,  it  is  too  high  to  be  iPrS^P^Sr  lu*'^  vn  ."^<^»  7'^^ 

t^lerat^  by  the  Secretary,  and  must  be  !,^^^^;  Walker;sbiU  incessantly  defies 

cut  down  tb  fifteen,  ten,  or  still  lower,  un-  !?•    ^^*V?"''^*P'S  r^^T"**"  ^  ^*^ 

ta  it  shall  cease  to  impede  that  imporla-  ^^^  .^?    ^"*""««    ^«  ^  "^t  *'''** 

tion  which  will  yield  the  hirgest  iggre-  ^^"^  '"^  '"^^^  ^"^ ""  ""^^^^  ''^!  '"S"' 

gate  of  revenue,  not  on  the  wholelLle  •^K^J'  H'^*^  ,V'^^''^^'\  ^^ .^' 

ST  duties,  but  on  this  particular  item.  Walker  imposes  thirty  wr  cent  on  theee 

s„«.i«  thu  i-  nnf  rf.tA.mVn.KJn  Md  Icts  thoss  go  frcc.    ISilks,  spiccs,  dia- 


vre 

kimteif  in  practice  utteriy  disregards  and  ^^^^*  V****  a  wisely  framed  Tariff  must  re- 

siAverU  it     His  bill  utterly  defies  the  ^"*  "^^^^^  <**«  capacitiw  of  our  country 

doctrines  of  his  report.  Thus  Iron.  Coal,  ^*^  P?^"<*  ^!»«  "^^^'^  articles  contempla- 

Sugar,  Ready-made  Clothing,  and  many  !«^  ^?!^  J?^"^  f  ""^  necessity  or  mutil- 

oth^articles  are  subjected  by  him  to  his  '^,^  ^^?*f-  Walker  propounds  adiiferent 

highest  rate  (except  on  DisUlled  Spirits.)  ™|«'  .^^  propounds  it  only  to    diare- 

when  it  is  notorious  that  a  lower  rate  S  ^  't. 

would  produce  far  more  revenue  on  these  ««  5th.  That  all  minimums,  and  all  spe* 

articles.     Railroad  Iron,  for  instance,  has  cific  duties,  should  be  abolished,  and  ad 

for  many  months  been  worth  just  about  valorem  duties  substituted  in  their  place — 

$60  per  ton  in  Liverpool,  sometimes  a  care  bein^  taken  to  guard  against  fraodu- 

Kttle  over,  and  again  falling  slighUy  be-  l«nt  invoices,  and  undervaluation,  arid  to 

bw  that  standard.    Thirty  pe?  cent  on  "^..^  duty   oa   the  •ctual   laarket 

this  price  gives  $18  duty ;  add  freight  and  ^**"** 

charges  $10.  and  the  cost  in  Nsw  York  This  ie  the  most  imporlant  **  principle  ** 

*«  $&  per  ton.    But  American  imils  of  evolved  by  the  Secretary,  and  m  oor 
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s.    It  is  fat-  tiina,  his   duhoneat  Drigbbor  goes  oi 

1  in  hJB  bilL  Bwimmingl  J,  octi]  he  baa  aniBMed  a  for 
tnne,  or  is  oatdoDS  by  soine  rival  mtui 

Vslker  that,  adept  oi  despetate  in  rc^uei^  than  him 

'isnecessaiy  self     The  wit  (rf  hundreds  is  thus  kep 

la*oice8  and  sonslantJy  cm  the  rack,  to  devise  nev 

ithedntjon  and  dmts  Ingenious  w  more  tfaorougl 

reveals  bat  methods  of  defranding  the  levenue,  ■< 

uniliai  with  that  with  each  year  of  the  existence  o 

must  know  an  ad  valorsm  duty,  the  amount  of  rere 

prevsnl  such  one  received  under  it  npon  a  fixed  quaa 

I  where  the  tity  of  goods  grows  saaJier  and  smaller. 

irted  or  esli-  Bat  this  is  not  all.     A  ruinous  sdvan 

lereeome  by  tags  is  given  to  the  Foreigner  over  thi 

ises  of  Silk  American  importer  by  ad  valorem  dutiea 

dozen  boxes  The  wealthy  European  merchant  or  man 

.  popular  and  nfaeturcr,  who  sends  oat  his  fabrics  to  ai 

casKH  of  as-  agent  or  commission- house  ia  this  citj 

ery ;  twenty  for  sale,  can  honestly  (as  he  considers  it 

fabrics,  &c.,  enter  his  goods  at  our  Custom-Honse,  ai 

vaiue  of  all  costing  him  less  than  an  American  im 

I  and  settled  P  porter  can  bay  them  for.    Let  ns  taki 

X  needed  to  the  ease  of  a  great  Silk  mann&ctDTer  o 

'ork  Custom-  FVance  or  Italy,  who  sends  here  on 

be  so  omnis-  hundred  cases  of  his  fabrics.     He  ii 

He  "  ftaadn-  aware  that  he  mast  pay  our  Govemmen 

Lion  r    Five  twenty-five   per  cenL    on  their  value 

do  it,  nor,  at  But  how  does  he  estimate  that  value 

1.    Examin-  The  cost  of  raw  material  and  of  labor  an 

lods  in  each  the  first  items.    What  else  t    He  eays 

1  no  security  ■■  My  renlof  baildings,  use  of  machinery 

necrutinizea.  elerk-hire,  interest  on    ca^ntal,  ftc.,   '. 

s  that,  under  reckon  nothing  ;  for  all  these  bad  beei 

last  and  will  incurred  in  the  course  of  my  business 

*w  and  oath  whether  I  made  these  goods  for  Americi 

ictST  of  Cus-  or  not.    The  actual  cost  to  m«  has  beei 

»  has  passed  that  of  the  tabor  specially  devoted  to  am 
the  raw  material  contained  in  these  goods.' 

f  the  ad  Ta-  On  this  estimate,  his  goods  are  ewon 

ration  of  all  through  the  Custom-Honse;  but  let  u 

).    "Tht  man  American  go  to  him  or  any  of  his  ctesi 

by  Tslaing  to  buy  snch  an  assortment  of  roods,  an 

at  $30,000  be  will  find  their  cost  computed  verydif 

>nce  stimnla-  ferently.    He  must  pay  twenty  per  cent 

moralized  by  more  for  them  than  this  Custom-Houe 

1  fiu'  IcAS  re-  basis  of  the  manufacturer,  and  on  thi 

He  does  not  twenty  per  cent,  must  pav  twenty-fivi 

bailor  shall  per  cent,  more  doty  under  Mr.  Walker* 

ler  he  cannot  bill.     Let  him  attempt  to  underrslue,  ani 

i  thus  swell  the  price  he  paid  for  the  goods  may  ris 

>rem  system  up  in  judgment  agai net  bim,  as  it  cannr 

lemptstions  against  his  nval  ;  and  his  character,  hi 

it  tends  to  property.are  in  jeopardy, asthossofiha 

mori  txctv-  rival  are  not.     The  advantages  are  er 

'  whopractut  titely  and  immensely  on  the  side  of  th 

s  full  dnlies  latter.      Thus  it   Is   that  the   career   c 

im  who  pays  American  importers  has   nsually  bee 

:bB  ;  his  CUB-  short,  clowng  in  disaster ;  so  that  of 

o  those  who  hundred  of  whom  a  friend  took  no( 

Bins,  and  he  nnettf-mim    had  terminated  in  benl 

vpL    Msan-  raptey. 
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Now- the  leTyiog  of  specific  duties  afforded  by  his  proposed  duties  on  Wool 

tends  to  counteract  this  tendency.    The  and  Woolens.    The  present  Tariflf  im- 

goods  of  the  American  importer  weigh  poses  on  wool  costing  over  seven  cents 

or  measure  no  more  than  his  foreign  ri-  per  lb.  a  duty  of  three  cents  per  lb.  spe- 

val's,  the  honest  man's  no  more  than  the  cific,  and  thirty  per  cent,  ad  valoiem ;  on 

rogue's ;  and  the  duty  is  levied  hixij  on  wool  costing  less  than  seven  cents  per 

each.    A  ton  of  iron  or  of  sugar,  of  stMl  lb.  five  per  cent. ;  on  the  cheap,  coarse 

or  of  hemp,  of  raw  silk  or  of  spices,  pays  fabric  known  as  **  Woolen  Blankets'*  M' 

just  so  much  duty,  no  matter  by  whom  teen  per  cent. ;   on  all  other  Wo<den 

imported  or  what*  is  the  latest  phase  of  Blankets  twentr-five  per  cent ;  on  Flan- 

the  markets.    The  importer  knows  be-  nels,  Baizes  and  the  more  costly  Carpets, 

forehand  what  he  is  to  pay ;  the  impar-  specific  duties  per  square  yard ;  on  Wool* 

tial  scales  inform  the  collector  how  much  en  Yam,  Worsted,  Hosiery,  common  Car* 

he  is  to  receive,  and  there  is  no  room  for  peting,  &c.,  thirty  per  cent ;  and  on  oth- 

cavil  or  dispute.    We  happen  to  know  er  woolens  forty  per  cent. — ^The  design 

that  the  present  excellent  mode  of  impos-  here  carnally  kept  in  view  throughout, 

ing  duties  on  silks — so  much  per  pound  is,  first,  to  give  adequate  and  thorough 

on  the  various  kinds  respectively — was  protection  to  the  American  growers  of 

adopted  on  the  suggestion  of  American  wool ;  secondly,  to  give  a  corresponding 

merchants  engaged  in  the  importation  and  equal  protection  to  our  own  mans- 

and  sale  of  silk  goods.    All  this  Mr.  facturers  of  woolens ;  thirdly,  to  allow 

Walker  proposes  to  subvert,  and  impose  the  importation  of  such  qualities  of  wool 

none  but  ad  valorem  duties.  as  do  not  come  in  competition  with  our 

*,^,^^      ^     ^  ^     ,     ,^^  own  and  cannot  be  advantageously  pro- 

"  6th.  That  the  duty  thould  be  lo  im-  j^ced  here,  at  the  lowest  rates,  and  to 

posed  as  to  opeme  as  equally  if  possible  ^    ^^   ^  corresponding  rates  the  fabrics 

throughout  the  Union,  discriminating  nei-  ^       miiufaSured.    Wool  costing  less 

ther  for  nor  iffainst  any  class  or  section."  «««"v«  uuuiiuw%uicu.     »» w*  vvmius  •«»• 

^  "^  than  seven  cents  per  lb.  is  mainly,  if  not 

This  last  of  Mr.  Walker's  <*  principles'*  wholly,  the  product  of  warmer  diottlea 

receives  a  striking  commentary  in  the  than  that  of  our  wool-growing  rc^icm, 

rumor    (whether   well   or    ill-founded)  is  taken  from  sheep  that  require  little  or 

that  the  Administration  Members  of  Con-  no  feeding  or  care  in  winter,  is  iumUt 

gress  from  the  Eastern  States  have  waited  short  and  filthy  as  well  as  coarse,  and, 

on  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  in  being  substantially  a  spontaneous  pro- 

a  body,  with  an  eamefi(^  remonstrance  duct  of  Nature,  can  hardly  be  rivalea  ia 

against  the  unfair  and  sectional  character  price  by  our  own  producers.    Make  the 

of  the  bill  submitted  by  Mr.   Walker,  duty  on  this  article  fifty  per  cent^  aad 

and  to  insist  on  its  amendment  before  it  still  its  cost  at  our  manuuctories  will  aoH 

is  reported  to  the  House.    We  say  it  is  exceed  twelve  cents  per  lb.,  at  which 

not  material  whether  this  remonstrance  price  no  wool  is,  or  is  likely  to  be,  pro* 

has  or  has  not  been  formally  rendered,  duced  among  us.    It  seemed,  theraloec. 


since  the  fact  that  it  oti^A^  to  have  been  to  the  framers  of  our  Tariff  that  im 

in  either  case  remains.    A  bill  which  a  high  duty  on  this  wool  and  the 

imposes  thirty  per  cent,  alike  on  Iron  and  ponding  fabric  would  be  simply  in 

on  Manufactures  of  Iron,  thus  affording  the  cost  of  the  coarsest  woolen 

the  Iron  of  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee  and  without  advantage  or  hope  of  advanti^ 

Missottri  a  protection  denied  to  the  Iron  to  any  home  interest    Subsequent  expe- 

Wares  of  New  England  and  New  York,  rience  has  shown,  we  think,  that  Um 

is  not  an  equal  Tariff.    A  duty  of  twen-  fertility  of  resource  with  which   wool, 

ty  per  cent,  on  Raw  Silk  (almost  wholly  worth  and  really  costing  more  than  aerea 

imported)  with  an  addition  of  barely/nr  cents  per  lb.,  may  be  sworn  throagh  the 

percent  on  Silk  Manufactures  (which  are  Castom-House  as  costing  less  Uuui   tlMt 

still  in  their  infancy  among  us)  is  any-  rate  was  not  sufficiently  appreciated  aad 

thing  but  just  and  equal.     Thirty  per  rnarded  against      Much  wool,   whieli 

eent  on  Iron  and  Coal,  with  twenty  on  iie  Conmss  of  1842  intended  to  aabjaot 

all  Cotton  fabrics,  is  aol  **  discriminating  to   the  higher  rate,  has  been  imported ; 

neither  for  nor  against  any  class  or  sec-  especially  during  the  last  year,  uiid«r  tke 

tion."    And  so  we  might  go  through  the  lower  «r  nominal  duty,  defrmodiw  «K 

bill.  once  the  Government  of  revenue  ajM  oar 

But  the  most  sthkins  exemplification  wool-growers  of  protection.     Tliia 

of  Mr.  Walker's  *«  equally  as  possible  "  is  foreseen  evasion  deaMods  a 


i^  wieiitotttt  of  the  Ttiiffi  The  tnie  Boor  chance  to  sutain  himelf  thai  iAm* 
eoaree  to  be  now  paraaed,  in  oar  jadg-  late  Free  Trade  would  allow  him.  The 
BMBtyis  to  abolish  the  ad  valorems  en-  result  isinevit^le.  With  but  five  per  cent 
tirely,  and  to  charge  all  wool  of  a  pre-  discrimination  in  its  favor  on  the  mon 
scribed  fineness  ten  cents,  all  below  the  coetly  fabrics,  and  with  a  discrimination  <^ 
standard  tvt  cents  per  lb.  This  would  ten  agakut  it  on  the  cheaper,  our  woolea 
at  once  insure  adequate  protection  to  the  raanwacture  is  inevitably  doomed,  if  Mr. 
wool-grower  and  put  an  end  to  frauds  Walker^  bill  passes  the  ordeal  oi  Con- 
in  the  importation  of  wool  b}r  removing  gress  unchanged.  A  few  establishments* 
all  inducement  for  their  commission.  already  in  successful  operation,  may  ooa- 

But  Mr.  Walker  proposes  to  substitute  tinue  to  make  certain  descriptions  oi 
kt  the  present  duties  on  wool  and  wool-  coods  at  a  profit,  but  that  thrifty  and 
sas  a  uniform  ad  valorem  duty  of  twenty  beneficent  growth  and  extension  of  thia 
ner  cent,  on  all  woo),  whether  of  the  branch  of  industry  which  is  fiast  dotting 
■ner  qualities  which  can  be  advanta-  the  rivers  and  streams,  not  merely  d 
geoosly  produced  here,  or  the  coarsest  New  England,  but  of  the  Middle  and 
wbich  cannot.  On  such  wool  as  comes  Western  States,  witl^factories,  will  be  uK 
directly  in  competition  with  the  product  terly  arrested,  and  a  counter-current  set 
of  oar  farmers,  the  duty  is  reduced  more  in  motion  by  the  passage  of  this  biH 
than  half ;  on  such  as  does  not,  and  can  Instead  of  this,  the  Press  will  be  com- 
be imported  more  advantageously  than  pelled  to  chronicle  from  time  to  time  the 
we  can  grow  it,  it  is  quadrupled.  The  failure  of  this  or  that  manufacturing  firm 
wisdom  of  such  changes,  operating  against  or  company,  the  stoppage  of  roanufao- 
bolh  the  grower  and  the  consumer  of  tares,  and  the  conversion  of  factohea  to 
wool,   is  certainly  **  past  finding  out**    other  uses. 

Bat  when  he  substitutes  for  the  widely        Such  will  be  the  efiect  of  the  passage 
diverse  rates  of  duty  on  wool  a  uniform    of  this  bill  on  many  other  home  interests. 
impost,  there  would  seem  no  reason  to    Cotton  fabrics  of  ordinary  kinds,  which 
doobt  that  he  should  make  a  correspond-    have  obtained  a  firm  foothold  among  oa 
ing  adjustment  of  the  duties  on  woolens,    under  the  stringent  protection  afibrded 
Preeiaely    contrary,    however,    is    his    them,  almost  uniformly  since  1616,  bj 
eoarse.     Raising    the  daty  on   coarse    the  operation  of  the  minimum  principle, 
wool  from  five  per  cent,  to  twenty,  he    will  continue  to  be  nroduced  here  prob^ 
actually  cuts  down  the  duties  on  cheap    bJy  to  the  extent  oi  the  country's  con* 
woolen  blankets  from  fifteen  per  cent    sumption.    But   the  costlier   and  raier 
In  ten,  and  of  the  better  qualities  from    descriptions  of  cottons,  novel  andelfgaol 
twenty-five  per  cent,  to  twenty !    Here    prints,  ginghams,  muslins,  &c.,  will  he 
is  a  discrimination  of  no  lefs  than  ten  per    forced  in  upon  us  at  a  decided  advantage 
cent  against  an  important  branch  of  Na-    by  European    manufacturers.     Twenty 
tiosal  industry  and  in  favor  of  Foreign    per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  such  goods  is  suIk 
■mrhinery,    capital   and    labor.       Tne    stanticdiy  whatever  the  importer  pleases 
American  and  the  British  manufacturers    to  pay — perhaps  averaging  two  cents  per 
of  woolen  blankets,both  resort  to  the  same    yard  on  goods  selling  by  the  case  for 
aaarket  for  the  cheap,  coarse  wool  of  which    twenty.    But  the  difierence  in  our  market 
these   blankets  are   manfactured.    The    between  the  selling  price  of  choice  For- 
Bhtish  manufacturer  pays  no  duty  on  bis    eign  and  American  prints  is  more  than 
wool,  when  imported  into  Great  Britain,    two  cents  a  yard  in  favor  of  the  former. 
aod  hot  ten  per  cent,  on  the  cheaper,  and        Of  a  British  pattern  of  prints,  posaiUf 
twenty  on  the  better  qualities  of  his  fabric    one-tenth  of  the  amount  manufacturedl 
The  cost  of  the  raw  material  of  so  cheap    may  reach  this  country ;  of  a  French, 
mad  common  an  article,  of  course,  consti-    perhaps    one-twentieth;    while    of    an 
tatea  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  cost  of    American,  seven-eighths  will  remain  htne 
the  goods.    But  the  American  manufac-    and  enter  into  the  home  supply.     If  we 
tmitr  IB  met  at  our  wharf  by  an  impost  of    suppose  100,000  pieces  may  be  printed 
twenty  per  cent  on  his  wool,  which  is    from  a  set  of  blocks,  there  will  be  10,000 
to  be  paid  some  time  before  his  outlay  is    pieces  thrown  upon   our  markets  of  a 
astofasd  to  him  by  the  sale  of  his  pro-    British  pattern,  5,000  of  a  French,  and 
dact    Thus  condemned  by  his  own  gov-     87,500  of  an  American.    These  facta  an 
•rament  to  pay  so  much  higher  duties  on    known  intimately  to   our  dealers  and 
his  raw  mAterial  than  his  British  rival    vaguely  to  buyers,  and  prices  are  gov- 
fays  on  his  fabric*  be  has  not  even  the    emed  by  them.    The  rarer  and  freabflr 
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patterna  are  sought  for,  and  command  of  1842,  and  that  in  toiM  eases  they  hi 

kieher  prices  than  those  which  are  com-  diminished.  ^       ^         ^ 

mon.     Fashion   is  not  bo  utterly  blind        -  When  the  number  of  manjifectoiKj 

as  many  suppose;  and  though  articles  not  great,  the  power  of  the  system  to  re ^ 

***> '"^   '.    J*;/        '  ..   ,P      ...  ^,  late  the  wages  of  labor  is  inconsider*  i 

•.far-fetched-  are,  proyerbiaily.  "dear-  ^^^  ^   the   pfoBt  of  capital  invests 

bought,"  yet  the  same  proverb  proclaims  n^anufactures  is  augmented  by  the  Pr-^i 

their  eminent  acceptability  with  the  lair,  ^^^g  Tariff,  there  is  t  correspondir.? 

All  who  have  even  a  general,  outside  ac-  crease  of  power,  until  the  control  of  ^i 

quaintance  with  trade,  know  that  of  two  capital  over  the  wages  of  labor  beet  ij 

fabrics  of  equal  cost  and  intrinsic  value,  irresistible.    As  this  power  is  exerc  i 

one  is  often  selling  rapidly  for  twenty-live  from  time  to  time,  we  find  it  resistH 

to  ftfty  per  cent,  more  than  the  other  can  combinations  among  the  working-cU-^ 

be  sold  for,  and  that  rarity  and  novelty  hy  turning  out  for  higher  wages,  or 

are  the  main  elements  of  this  superiority,  ^^o'^^r  time ;  by  trades-union ;  and  in  *  j 

Theadvantageof position,therefore,an^  --^-.  tuf rt^;er^^^^^^^^ 

a  twenty  per  cent    duty,  will  be  all  m  ^^ctive  duties,  arrays  itself  on  the  s-^i 

favor  of  the  British  and  against  the  Amer-  ^j^^  manufacturing  system,  and,  by   '.| 

ican  manufacturer  of  prints,  ginghams,  augmenting  its  wealth  and  power,  *l 

&c.     He  stands  at  the  door  of  all  the  terminates  in  its  favor  the  struggle  bffwj 

open  markets  in  the  world,  can  divide  man   and    money — between    capital   ^ 

his  product  readily  and  advantageously  labor.    When  the  Tariff  of  1842  was  er  I 

among  them  all,  and  can  sell  the  portion  ed,  the  maximum  doty  was  20  per  c^ 

be  may  decide  to  send  here  so  as  to  net  By  that  act,  the  average  of  dutie«  on  I 

him  more,  after  paying  the  duty,  than  if  pirotected  arUcl^  was  more  than  dou  ^ 

he  had  produced  the  ^me  goods  among  ^^^  ^^e  wages  of  labor  did  not  incr..^, 

^.r-i     .u-      •  J       A  *•  acorrespondine  ratio,  or  in  anyrauo* 

us.     With  this   "nmenae  advantage  ot  ^^^^     ^^  the^ontriry.  whiM  ys^J 

position,  acquired  through  long  years  of  ^^^  ^^^^  ^ave  diminished,  the  pnc  | 

stringent  protection  and  ol  internal  ex-  ^^ny  articles  used  by  the  working-cu- 

emption  from  war,  while  all  the  rest  of  h^ve  greatly  appreciated." 
the  world  was  suffering  from  or  exposed 

to  its  ravages — with  a  commerce  which        We  entreat  cveiry  reader  to  cor^ 

swept  the  globe,  backed  by  a  navy  which  carefully  the  assertion  of  this  rcraarV . 

mastered  and  monopolized  the  ocean —  passage.    That  collisions  do  often  rj 

Great  Britain  may  well  afford,  at  this  day,  place  between  employers  and  laborrH 

to  propose  universal  Free  Trade.    It  is  regard  to  the  compensation  of  thel-H 

a  veteran  and  skillful  swordsman  chal-  hours  of  working,  &c.,  is  deplorably  ti 

lenging,  severally ,  a  rabble  of  raw  school-  but  that  these  are  any  more  frequer 

boys  to  single  combat  with  rapiers.    The  mischievous  because  of  protection,  i 

answer  is  manifestly,  •«  Sir,  the  condi-  assertion  not  only   wilnowt   proof 

tions  are  unequal ;  the  advantage  entirely  against  all  reason.    A.  B.  is  an  emp! 
with  you.     Wait  till  we  have  acquir^    C.  D.  a  workman  in  hiR  shop  for  wa 
equal  strength,  maturity,    practice  and    Here  are  two  men    between  who 
skill,  with  yourself — atleast,  till  we  have    certain    antagonism  of  interest*  i* 

had  reasonable  opportunities  for  acqnir-  parent ;  the  one  desiring  more  work 

ing  them — and  then  we  '11  think  of  it."  less  vrages :  the  other  more  wages  K ' 

Having  thus  considered,  severally,  Mr.  work.    Say,  if  you  will,  that  the  re : 

Walker's  fundamental  principles  of  Fi-  is  a  false  one,  or  is  not  so  ;  isitanv^^ 
nancial  Policy,  we  proceed  to  examine  or  less  so  because  of  the  Tariff?  1 
the  arguments  and  allegations  by  which  off  the  duties,  will  the  antagonism  ^ 
he  sustains  them.  We  can  only  find  double  them,  will  it  be  aggravated  -  ^ 
room  to  deal  with  those  which,  by  com-  there  be  two  answers  to  Uieseqne^t" 
mon  consent,  have  been  regarded  as  most  But  Mr.  Walker  asserts  that  the  Gov 
important  and  vital.  And  first,  then,  ment,  by  Protection,  takes  a  part  ae 
with  regard  to  the  effect  of  Protection    the  laborer  in  conflict  with  capital  b} 

on  Labor  and  Wages :  menting  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  r 

ufactuTing  system,  that  is  to  say,  the  n 

••  An  appeal  has  been  made  to  the  poor  ^^acjuring  laborer,  while  there  arc 
bythefriendsof  protection,  on  the  gro^ind    employers  to  compete  for  his  labor.  > 
that  it  au«fhents  the  wages  of  labor.     In    command  good  wapjs;  butwben  ihe. 

reply,  it  is  contended  that  the  wages  of  swelled  to  many,  he  must  takeju^i  w 

labor  have  not  augmented  since  the  Tariff  they  may  please  to  ghre  him!  The  dtk: 


r.  Waa^'$  Aeport  md  SOL 

ind  commoD  tmdftioii  of  Uxw  geaerallj 

F  labor,  like  prored  and  that  of  indiridui 

SIhe  re-  m  f    The  man  who  before  f 

e  work-  to  do   now   finda   employ 

«canse  they  latej  while  he  who  fonnetl; 

obtain  elM-  the  minimum  wages  of  me 

KBploymeol  now,  if  energetic  anil  akill 

ua  open  to  ployaient  io  eome  other  caj 

h  the  Tariff  oil  earoings  will  be  large! 

I  Pennavlva-  Such  is  the  case  with  tfaoDi 

macea  in  ac-  Even  though  the  ninimtim  i 

of  seTen  in  fer  labor,  or  that  of  any  par 

there  are  in  had  not  adranced,  it  would 

lass  factories  be  true,  that  the  general  rei 

'ere  bat  four  bad  been  Mnsiblj  improved 

nacted — and  nal  advance  of  good  workmi 

•ie  of  mana-  and  belter  rewarded  emplo 

ly  man  need  the  growing  neceasity  for  i 

mployed  in  these  enployments.    But  tli 

id,  not  mere*  that  the   truth  will  warrai 

etail,  than  it  Tance  in  wages  baa  been  : 

invmanpre-  positive.     The  manufaclur 

e  leaa  acces-  ware,  for  example,  wbo  ha 

f  they  never  teen  fumacea  in  full  oper 

:  in  1642,  or  of  three  or  four  half  at  v 

1  navigation  and    who    beve  shewn    I 

rJr  rewarded  a  reuactioD  of  20  to  40  pei 

ii^ed  obaer-  markets  of  the  price  of  gl 

I  not  the  case  Tariff  which  has  increaatd 

aduct  of  our  this  ware  from  20  per  cen 

:reaaedbyan  upio  specillcralesrangin^f 

an  one  bun-  per  cent.,  give  the  following 

•  variODB  ie-  the  wages  paid  by  them  in  a 

dolmechan-  raCDts  of  their  business.    It 

nnnfactiirvs,  weeks  before  the  public  oqi 

irning  brick,'  is  doabtless  the  naked  tnitb 
>ne  uercffH', 

fcc.,  and   in  "  a«*t<m  and  SanAfUh  C 

y,  there  bas  Fatiruuy  1( 

)ff  in  agricul-  "  The  limits  ofa  letter  woi 

ip-bnildioe,*  •  eompleta  paj-roll  of  one  o[ 

under  calti-  meats,  in  which  the  wsgea  i 

ihor  employ-  "oni  are  exactly  the  Mne. 

ly  and  annu-  receives  in  proportion  to  I 

lan  believe  it  "'"  earn  three  doUsri  per  d 

■  increase  in  °^"  "^  """  '"'^  *''"  ** 

'..-^  -»J  :-  tiken,  therefore,  one  perwi 

oyed.and  in  i„cipU  d.partiaent.  of  C 

,  cotJd  lake  lid  haVecarrUNl  him  tbrou, 

ne    laboring-  —  — ^-j-    -^-- —  ■>.-    ^ 


0  JtBaary,  IStO. 
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n  of  J.  W.  Treadwell,  Bostoii.E.  Baillett, 
DO.  Geo.  W.  Berke,  C.  E.  Wetbered,  Ball 
the  aUppbg  iaterait,  amoog  the  dncuiBenl 
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1841.  1842.  1843.  1844.  184|w 

For  ShirtiDgt»  No.  30,  7  20-100         6  75-100  6  7  90-100  1 

For  PrinUngi  ,No.  30»  5  85-100         4  75-100         4  25-100  7  6 

For  Sheetiii9i»  No.  14»  6  30-100         5  50-100         5  75-100  7  « 

For  DriUingi,  No.  14,  none  none  6  8  50-100  7 

Her«  it  is  teen  (as  is  aotorkms  in  weight,  since  his  facts  so  tfaoronghlj  up- 
eyery  way)  that  the  lowest  prices  ever  set  tne  Secretary's  rash,  mistaken  asser- 
ttmcbed  by  cotton  fabrics  were  those  of  tions,  that  the  consumers  of  protected  ar- 
1843,  when  the  present  Tariff  was  fully  tides  are  compelled  to  pay  fitty-four  mil- 
in  operation,  while  the  prices  of  1845  are  lions  into  the  manufacturers'  coffers  be- 
below  those  of  1841,  under  a  Revenue  cause  of  the  Tariff. 
Tariff.  We  close  with  pressing  the  argtimm- 

The  Uxbridce  (Mass.)  (Company,  an-  f urn  ad  Aomtnem  upon  the  Secretary.  We, 

swer  that  the  description  of  cotton  fabrics  certainly,  have  faith  neither  in  lus  pre- 

they  make  were  sold  in  1828  at  sixteen,  mises  nor  his  conclusions,  but  h$  ought 

in  1840  at  twelve,  and  now  at  nine  cents  to  have.    If,  then,  he  believes  that  the 

per  3rard.  duties  on  foreign  wares  and  fabrics  ac- 

One  more  witness — one  of  the  Secre-  tnally  increase  by  so  much,  or  bv  half 
tarv's  own  school — Mr.  D.  C.  Judson,  so  much,  the  genera]  price  of  sucn  arti- 
Collector  of  Customs  in  St  Lawrence  cles  to  consumers,  on  what  principle 
County,  New  York — we  will  cite.  He  does  he  profess  to  tax  iron,  su^,  cloth- 
incloses  to  the  Secretary  the  answers  of  ing,  &c.,  tiiirty  per  cent,  with  duties 
certain  manufacturers  to  the  questions  somewhat  lower  on  cotton,  woolen  and 
transmitted,  and  volunteers  this  addition  silken  fabrics,  while  he  aUows  tea  and 
of  his  own :—  coffee  to  come  in  free  of  duty  ?  Undeni- 
ably, a  duty  on  tea  and  coffee  would  tax 

««D.  C.  JttdtoD,  Esq.,  in  his  letter  the  consumer  only  on  the  articles  which 
ittdofing  the  above,  «ys  that  the  manu-  p^id  duties  into  the  Treasury,  while,  on 
facture  of  woolen  fabnct  is  mcre^ing  lis  calculation,  every  dollar  put  into  the 
in  the  ^ley  of  St.  Ljwrence.  and  where  Treasury  by  the  duties  on  iron,  sugar, 
well  conducted,  with  sufficient  capital,  JL  « V  **/  ™  "**"'^  *  r*uL™E.«. 
has  been  prospWous.  Instead  of  owing  «WJ..  takes  at  least  two  out  of  the  pockeU 
their  prosperity  to  the  high  duties  on  im-  oi  consumers  of  those  articles,  not  to  put 
ported  woolens,  they  have  derived  very  them  mto  the  Treasury,  but  into  the  pock- 
much  of  their  profits  from  sales  in  Canada ;  ets  of  gorged  and  overgrown  monopo- 
and  the  demand  there  for  American  woolen  lists,  enabling  them  to  depress  and  en- 
fkbrics  of  the  common  wool,  adapted  to  slave  the  lanor  of  the  country.  Wh][, 
ordinary  wear,  is  constantly  increasing,  and  then,  is  the  Secretary  so  recreant  to  his 
at  prices  affording  a  lair  profit  to  the  manu-  q^^  principles  ?  Why  not  take  the  im- 
fccturer.    The  duties  to  be  paid  on  the  p^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^d  iron  and   put  it  on 

'^^^T!^  ""ti^f ?a'^  ^^  ?'*^/-"!^15[!  tea  and  co^e,  securing  an  equal  income 

S^ii^y^i.    tETreTo?:-.  thVtK^  ^  ^^^J^-^>  -^  (^  his^remises  K. 

duties  on  woolens  are  not  at  all  essential  to  sound)  saving  many  millions  to  our  peo- 

the  prosperity  of  the  manufacturer  of  the  ple  ?    Who  will  tell  us  which  w  to  be 

article,  so  fW  as  this  locality  is  concerned.**  credited— the  Secretary's  doctrine  or  his 

practice  f — his  axioms  or  his  schedules  I 

We  are  quite  willing  to  leave  the  (^1-  Does  he  not  stand  confounded  amid  the 

lector's   conclusion    to    bear    its   own  ruins  of  his  own  Babel  ? 


Ifr.  WalktrU  Jteporl  md  BUL 

i,  no  man  can  the  SUU  so  imuMdittolj  connect 

iTf.     But  we  >nd  dependent  upon,  the  ^ricnlt' 

tated.tbe  con-  ducUtnditaptet.tbittbeiTprofit* 

d>  in   demon-  or  diminish  in  the  nme,  orvtryn 

s  here  made  ""n",  proportion  with  them  r 

««Tm?  To-M«I.M,.J»l««„dblr 

here   is  that  "These  interetti,  in  this  State, 

any   arlicle  lend  to  an  eqaaiity  of  prafitt  t 

ome-producer  anol/ier,aniiwilh  agritvilurt.    j 

crease  of  the  ""  changed  at  profits  invite.     '. 

a  correspond-  itrol  tehteh,  for  the  time  being, 

ipose  that  the  P^ofiiaiU  than  any  other,  wuT^ 

:tA  at  200  ner  '""'«"  eotutanlly  tend,  if  undi 

a  lower  rale.  *"  *""^  '**  '"^  •"  •"  »*•  '•'^■' 

IB  duty  is  im-  Again  in  reply  to  Question  U, 

iction  la  not  jng  (Tie  profits  of  Manufactures : 

are  will  for  a  "The  present  dutiet  on  cwrsi 

wAoI   time;  «re not  necessary  for  Ihem  to  open 

!eTen  twenty  P^^"-      The  preient  profit*  m 

turers  be  al  ""'"S  'o  embark  in   the  butinen 

isinjtleyear?  *^> *<x^  it  <"erdon«." 

ere  is  always  Ne^l  we  ofier  another  word  ti 

estment,  and  tation  of  the  Secretary's  theory  I 

lake  nnusnal  a  gingle  passage  more,  and  ^ 

y  thousands  ?  this  too  protracted  reriew,    Mr, 

irkably  well,  says  ■ 
id ;  there  are 

^ty  who  can  "  At  Least  two-thirds  of  the  t> 

iric  within  a  poMdby  the  present  Tariff  are  p 

made  oa  it  '"'"  ''"  treasury,  but  to   the   p: 

experience',  '^"»=»-    The  revenue  from  impc 

laniifiK-tiirB  J*"  exceeded  twenty-wiven   mill 

lanulacture.  ^^jj^^_    ^j^-^^  .^   ^^^^^  .^  ^  ^^ 

but  tbe  whole  tax  imposed  upon  the 


man  u  fact  I 
at  reasonable 


eighty-o.._  _. 

ipetition  (not  twenty-seven  millions  are  paid  to  1 

i  prices  and  einmant  upon  the  imports,  and  fi 

0  the  general  millions  to  the  protected  classes, 
SB  generally,  banced  prices  of  similar  domestic  ai 
Hter  hazards 

correspond-  Although  this  is  safficiently  an 

rare  skill  or  hj  Mr.  Joelen,  and  by  the  facts  ai 

idingreward.  sidenttions  we  have  been  all  alonf 

five  hundred  cine,  among  Mr.   Walker's  evide 

Till  vindicate  End  that  of  Mr.  P.  T.  Jackson,  tr 

!  such  states-  of  tbe  Great  Falls  Mannfactnrini 

We  feel  hn-  pany,  3traflbrd  Co.,  N.  H.,  a  tci^ 

tinseTidence  and  prosperous  concem^wbo,  ii 

Finance  in  to  the   Secretary's  questions,  g\^ 

uthswebare  prices  at  which  that  Company  h 

ill  do  90  from  ila  fabrics  in  each  year  since  1840, 

le  of  his  own  ve  do  not  cite  tbe  evidence  of  lb 

ph  Josleo  of  leresled  in  manufactures  on  any  p 

.  Dorrite  and  volving  general  consideralinns,  o 

Seuelary  matter  of  naked  fact  like  this,  we 

no  one  would  distrust  them.    1 

lowing  is  this  Company's  prices  c 

,  mecbaDical,  for  goods  of  uniform  qnahty  in  i 

1  interesto  of  the  last  five  yean,  viz : 


ill  Ike  4cgi«ef  of  isftru^  ■idnigfct  1 

Mglect,  aiwsji  to  rinble  ia  tke  fresh  noa  the 

fr«hfale»pefie«ce*oleleae«tafyttttdie»;  the  TrinBTiri,  edlU  aethovht, 

ftdexnf  the  aao—t  of  1«  liag^  wio£    Thj  hmgnr  jmws  nd 

hestiag  and    ueeziog,  it  is  narreloiis  in  the  pdace  of  the  Cams  mow !    Dig 


hov  npidl J I  progrMecd.    It  k  pnibaUy  deeplj.  there  aaj  be   a   carcav  left ! 

to  be  attribated  to  the  Jiberal  allowance  These  were  the  iMs  the  Bodera  world 

ol  each,  that  1  was  inaily  rliswisigd  aaa  hare  tai^  as  to  wotship.     fwilainra 

fnmmng  yooag  sCodeat  in  arts,  aM  barbaiians  in  arms — igwiraBi 

Ob  dj  retnni  booie*  m j  first  inqairy,  of  driJ  liberty— despots  in  power,  aad 

■■  may  natoraOj  be  sapposed,  was  for  destitate  of  cnrilizxtjon  and  chivalry — 

Eocene  and  ny  cousin  CHiria;  bat  with-  with  a  history  that  is  bat  an  taitomt  of 

oat  any  satisiaction.  OliTia,  I  was  in-  mataeas,  and  only  reanrkaUeirooB  their 

Jbraied  had  two  yeara  preTioos  embayed  kire  of  conqQe8t--4he7  crffer  a  suggestive 

for  Eorope  with  her  brother,  and  shortly  homily  apon  the   dotioj   of   empires 

after,  Eageaealso  disappeared,  whither  no  when   aasostained  by  the  hamaniTiag 

one  knew.  Finding  all  my  efforts  to  gaa  eftct  and  the  peacend  incakatioaa  m 

iatelligenee  of  his  whereabouts  unarail-  Christianitj.    laeir  rdigion  was  an  tch- 

a,  mj  interest  in  his  fate  partially  sob-  nie  idolatry,  retrogreniTe  in  spirit  and 

Ml,  tboogb  at  times  the  rajstery  pierced  aim.    That  of  Greece  a  progmeiTe  aad 

selike adiawn  da0ai;er,  gottdiiM^  me  into  poetic  heathenism,  whia  gradaally  fal- 

the  most  horrible  sospicions.    Year  after  filled,  to  some  extent,  the  proause  of  the 

year  chased  each  other  down  the  sleep  of  Messiah  io  the  refinements  of  peace  aad 

time,  and  I  became  a  wanderer.  I  bad  been  in  all  the  peaceful  inculcations  no^ied  is 

on  tbe  Continent  of  Enrope,  nod  retomed  his  dirine  misnon.    I  made  a  pilgrimage 

Io  London  more  restless  and  dissatisfied  to  Athens.    Fair  and  fmitfal  mother  of 

than  I  had  erer  been.    One  thongbt  only  all  that  is  ideally  beantifal  in  art  and 

aow  absorbed  my  whole  being.    To  find  poetry,  how  art  thou  ftdlea  ?    To  the 

my  brother  I  was  determined,  if  be  were  east  yonder  rises  Mount  Hvmettus,  with 

abore  ground :  to  such  an  ejElent  did  this  Ulissus  bathing  her  storied  base.    Thy 

intention  possess  me,  that  I  was  driren  murmurs  might  wdl  be  mistaken  for  tM 

into  the  wildest  excesses  and  roost  law-  ham  of  bees  nthering  their  swe^a  upon 

tos  adventures.     Once  in  Belgium,  I  thy  classic  brow.    Above,  3rou  see  the 

broke  through  an  entire  file  of  grenadiers  gymnasia   of  the   C3rno8argus.      Stop ! 

who  opposed  my  entrance  to  a  PetiU$  here  is  a  holy  incarnation  from  the  bosoaii 

Jlotfon,  where  some  vacue  suspicion  led  of  Pentdlicas,  by  Phidias,  and  within  the 

me  to  suppose  my  brother  was  confined,  walls  of  yonder  **  melody  in  rnvble,** 

Again,  I  eifectod  entrance  into  a  prison  in  hangs  a  breathing  canvas  warmed  to  life 

France,  and  in  leaving  it  was  shot  at  as  a  by  Zenxis ;  here  is  a  Venus,  by  Pur- 

Ingitive  oonvict ;  the  ball  shattered  my  hasius ;  yonder,  in  the  Temple  of  Ceres, 

tlbow,  and  notwithstanding  the  severity  is  a  statue  of  Praxiteles.    Read  this  in- 

of   the   wound  I   escaped  uncaptured.  scription — **Theglory  of  Euripides  has  all 

How  much  I  sufiered  He  who  holds  the  Greece  for  a  monument"   What  barbari- 

boundless  mysteries  of  our  being  in  His  am  thus  to  bespatter  with  praise  a  mere 

keeping  only  knew !  and  now,  in  tbe  poet  ?  had  he  been  a  cat-throat  it  mickt 

decline  of  life,  when  I  recollect  my  sufler-  have  been  deserved.    Out  upon  than? 

iiigs  it  appws  wonderful  that  death  or  Lysippus  says,  in  one  of  bis  Comedies, 

distraction  did  not  release  them.  «*  Whoever  does  not  desire  to  see  Athens 

I  wandered  to  Italy,  and  mused  amidst  is  stupid ;  whoever  does  it  without  b^Bf 

the  **  sacred  relics  of  almighty  Rome.*  delighted  is  more  stupid ;  but  the  height 

Down  the  vista  of  a  thousand   years  of  stupidity  is  Io  see  it,  to  admire  it,  and 

•trode  '*the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all,"  to  leave  it"    I  might  fiurly  be  accaeed 

the  imperial  Casar,  followed  by  tbe  sage  of  tbe  whole  a^^ate  of  tbeae  chamsw 

who  **  loved  not  Cnsar  less,  but  Rome  for  I  felt  idi  m  turn,  and  returned  ta 

more."  Imagination  peopled  the  air  with  London  in  disgust 

all  the  horrors  perpetrated  in  the  name  In  the  heart  of  mighty  London,  aor- 

af  liberty,  and  oooe  a^n  throned  their  rounded  by  all  the  noisy  tokens  of  as 

Idol  on  a  monument  in  mockery  of  her  age  to  which  it  holds  no  relationship, 

n^ered  name.    The  vision  chan^ !    A  stands  an  old  dilapidated  fotikm  of  w" 

irolf  nm  hoiwling  by  me  baymg  the  wasoneeaprinoalyhabttirtioB.  Caa 
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hK9%  crept  over  its  crambling  walls  m  npon  his  efaoulden  I.  soooeeded  in  forciDc 

silently  as  the  ivy,  year  by  year,  creeps  open  one  of  the  window  shatters,  ana 

over  its  nxmldenng  form  to  shot  it  out  raising  the  window  softly,  sprung  as  I 

altogether  from  view,  and  let  it  moulder  thoucnt  into  the  room.    I  must  have  de- 

on.    Leagued  with  old  Time,  to  fret  the  scended  twenty  feet  before  alighting,  and 

desolation,  is  man*s  neelect — an  endless-  was  stunned  and  crippled  to  such  an 

ness  of  itself — more  aurob  in  its  dismal  extent,  that  I  was  unable  to  give  any 

dreamof  forgetfulness,  andasunwakeful  answer  to  Pedro's  repeated  beUowings; 

to  the  pleadings  of  the  past  as  if  the  past  who,  seeing   me   disappear   aitoget&r, 

never  lived  to  cast  a  spell  of  brighthumani-  fully  iroagimd  that  I  had  been  seized  and 

ties  over  the  future,  and  to  warm  the  hal-  hurried  on  by  one  of  the  furies,  that,  be- 

lowed  dust  of  olden  memories  into  a  fore  our  departure,  he  tried  to  convince 

mental  life,  rich  with  the   spoils   age  me  haunted  the  old  pile.    When  I  was 

Mtjbers  around  us  in  its  turn,  to  give  to  enabled  to  rise,  the  full  conviction  of  my 

tilings  that  were  our  now  useless  mstory.  critical  situation  forced  itself  upon  me; 

The  entrance  to  this  crazjr  old  hall,  is  it  was  utterly  dark,  except  a  swath  of 

a  small  gothic  door  leading  into  a  court-  hazy  light,  admitted  far  above  by  the 

jrard ;  and  it  is  only  when  once  within  open  shutters,  that  only  pierced  the  dis- 

its  precincts,  that  tlie  freezing  mystery  of  mal  shadow  around  the  entrance,  and 

the  place  breaks  upon  you,  for  it  shuts  faded  into  a  sickly  glare  while  struggling 

oat  the  life  by  which  it  is  encompassed,  its  way  through  darkness  and  desolatioa 

as  the  spirits  of  the  invisible  world  shut  of  a  century  old,  and   then  died  along 

oat  our  cognizance  of  theirs,  yet  know  the  mouldering  wall«>  and  went  out  in 

all  the  storv  of  our  existence  from  the  gloom  forever. 

ctadle  to  the  grave.  A  wise  old  bel-  An  overwhelming  sense  of  evil  now 
dame  this  same  old  hall !  There  runs  a  seemed  to  press  the  oppressive  bulk  of 
tiaditton  that  no  one  ever  emerged  again  darkness  upon  me,  and  increase  the  dread- 
vho  had  the  hardihood  to  enter.  **  Death  ful  weight  of  gloom  which  the  silence  and 
b  there  in  many  shapes  and  forms,**  said  loneliness  engendered.  These  frowned 
Bj  informant,  (a  witnered  old  centenari-  from  the  dismal  vn&lls  awful  as  a  judg* 
aa,)  for  on  Easter  night,  the  old  tower  ment  of  God.  £very  corner  seemed  in- 
bell  bqpns  to  toll,  and  the  windows  pour  stinct  with  a  life  of  darkness — a  crouch- 
forth  both  liflrht  and  sounds  of  music,  ing,  stirless  oblivion — yet  alive ;  taking 
each  as  is  heard  at  Windsor  on  the  no  definite  shape,  but  still  brooding  in 
Qaeea's  birth-night**  The  singular  ac-  horror;  viewless,  yet  searching  in  its 
counts  of  those  residing  in  the  vicinity  of  sight ;  noiseless,  jei  seemingly  knock- 
ihisold  edifice,  and  the  strange  associations  ing  at  the  heart  with  its  ponderous  mace, 
cleaned  from  various  sources,  as  well  as  I  stumbled  on  some  distance,  when  my 
Ike  strong  hold  it  had  upon  my  iraa^p*  feet  struck  against  a  dight  of  stone  steps, 
nation,  determined  me  to  explore  its  and  I  ascended  into  what  appeared  a 
labyrinth ;  and  now,  after  many  years  large  hall  or  chamber,  but  as  dark  as 
hate  elapsed,  I  give  to  the  world  the  the  one  bekiw.  In  groping  along  « 
fruits  of  my  discoveries.  gallery  leading  from  the  room,  my  band 

One  clear  moonlight  night  in  Septera-  came  in  contact  with  a  door  which  swung 

berof  the  year  18 — ,  I  wrapped  myself  open  at  a  touch,  and  I  entered  inloan- 

in  mv  mantle,  and  instructing  my  valet  other  apartment,  but  shrouded   in  the 

to  foUow,  hastened  to  the  entrance  before  same  impenetmble  darkness  as  the  previ- 

mentioned.    As  soon  as  we  were  oppo-  ous  one.    All  was  silence,  and  so  awful 

site  the  gate,  I  ordered  him  to  mount  and  in  its  oppression,  that  I  forbore  to  wake 

•ndo  the  inside  fastening,  and  we  were  its  echoes  with  even  a  whisper.     Weary 

tooa  within  the   court-yurd.      **  They  aad  utterly  hopeless,  I  sank  down  upon 

sleep  sound,"  said  Pedro,  (a  sharj^,  cnn-  the  floor  and  fell  into  a  deep  slumber. 

aioff  Spaniard,  whom  I  had  fallen  in  with  **  Sleep  hath  its  own  world,"  sajrs  the 

at  Madrid,)  **  I  hope  we  shall  not  be  Poet,  and  never  fell  upon  a  jaded  heart 

taken  for   thieves.**     A  sharp  '*  hisf*  more  sweetly  its  gentle  ministerings  than 

•ileoced  his  murroars,  for  accustomed  to  on   mine.    I  dreamt  of  Eugene,   and 

■7  moods,  and  gradaating  his  feelings  thought  we  were  boys  again  together; 

thereby, he  knew  that  words  were  but  poor  and  all  that  holy  life,  that  bkwmed  ia 

weapons  to  deter  my  love  of  the  marvel-  innocence  and  ripened  with  our  growth, 

ous  from    gratifying   its   most   ardent  made  again  its  sabbath  in   my  heart. 

tUr^  even  at  any  sacrifica.    Climbing  Bells  rung  clear  and  BMUUcally  io  the 

visLin. — im.  nr.  M 
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morning  air  (the  self-same  bells,  replete  higli  above  the  rest  was  a  shadow  that 
with  childish  recollections).  Olivia,  with  appeared  to  take  no  form,  and  kept  aloof 
her  blessed  smile,  put  her  gentle  hand  in  from  all  intercourse.  It  seemed  to  be 
mine,  and  all  was  happiness  and  peace,  unobserved  by  any  one,  yet  kept  the 
It  is  a  common  practice  with  the  incred-  strictest  watcn  upon  each  one's  move* 
ulous  to  scout  the  revelation  of  dreams  ments.  They  sat  down  to  a  banquet. 
as  baseless  illusions  and  abstractions,  The  tall  fig:ure  lifted  his  right  arm,  and  it 
springing  from  disease  or  some  similar  blazed  like  a  rising  meteor  in  the  air, 
anomalous  source  ;  but  to  me  their  shedding  a  crimson  light  upon  the  festi- 
promptings  have  ever  been  as  palpable,  val.  Each  one  was  silent,  and  care 
and  far  more  congruous  in  results,  than  seemed  depicted  upon  every  countenance, 
the  clearest  realities  conceived  in  wake-  In  the  same  solemn  silence  the  revels  re- 
fui  moments,  where  a  suggestive  view  of  commenced,  and  this  time  all  of  the  indi- 
our  inner  life,  shut  out  with  actualities  viduals  underwent  many  transformations, 
the  m3rBterious  workings  of  the  spirit.  A  mist  gradually  enveloped  each,  through 
Still  I  slept.  The  scene  suddenly  changed  which  the  head  was  only  visible,  and 
from  that  which  I  have  described,  and  I  that  was  changed  into  a  oideous,  grin- 
was  in  a  picture  gallery.  The  keeper  ning  skull— the  nether  limbs  rattling  in 
appeared  to  be  a  woman,  but  belonging  horrid  discord  in  the  dance  of  d«ttb. 
to  an  a^e  passed  out  of  recollection,  and  The  tall  figure  raised  aloft  his  <*  red  right 
so  palsied  was  her  person  that  I  feared  to  arm,"  and  drank  with  greedy  avidity  from 
touct)  it,  lest  it  should  crumble  to  atoms,  an  infant's  skull  filled  with  gore.  Afar 
The  pictures,  with  one  exception,  ap-  oflT  through  the  casement  tossed  a  dreary 
peared  of  very  ancient  date ;  there  were  sea,  and  its  dismal  wailings  came  louder 
old  beatlx  in  the  costume  of  Charles,  and  and  nearer  until  it  rolled  in  upon  the 
court  beauties  of  the  same  reign.  Hoi-  floor  in  waves  of  curdled  blood, 
biensof  the  Elizabethan  age,  and  Knights  All  these  horrors  seemed  in  perfect 
in  the  armor  of  the  conoueror ;  Crusaders  keeping,  and  followed  in  natural  succes- 
with  the  cross,  and  Pontifis  with  the  sion  in  my  mind ;  yet  I  had  not  the  will 
crescent.  I  thought  the  old  lady  had  or  power  to  distinguish  between  their 
g^ne  away  by  accident  and  locked  me  actual  existence,  and  my  own  vivid  im- 
in ;  and,  night  coming  on,  I  was  left  pression  of  them.  The  reader  will  judge 
alone  with  my  ghostly  acquaintances.  by  the  sequel,  how  faithful  was  the  fore- 
There  was  one  picture  in  the  collec-  cast  of  truth  which  followed, 
tion  that  engrossed  all  my  attention.  The  I  turned  my  eyes  towards  the  portrait 
eyes  were  large  and  lustrous,  and  had  a  on  the  wall,  and  was  appalled  at  the 
look  so  spiritually  and  pensively  beauti-  change  it  exhibited.  The  face  was  ghast- 
ful,  and  spoke  in  such  mute  appeals  the  iy  pale ;  the  eyes  laden  with  a  deathly 
atory  of  a  broken  heart,  that  in  my  own  film  gathering  slowly  over  them.  The 
a  part  of  its  unknown  sorrow  was  for  a  lips  were  colorless,  and  over  the  right 
time  reflected.  I  had  seen  the  face  be-  temple  a  reeking  wound,  gaping  with  gory 
fore ;  yet  where,  I  had  not  the  toitl  to  mouth,  came  gradually  into  visible  tangi- 
determine.  The  tortures  of  this  struggle  bility,  and  death  apparently  follows, 
will  never  be  effiiced  from  my  memory.  A  slight  tremor  crept  through  my  veins. 
There  hung  "the  portrait,  its  own  placid  a  low  sigh  was  distinctly  iterated,  and  I 
gaze  recognizing  my  own;  the  eyes  awoke.  , 
moved !  the  lips  smiled,  but  meeting  no  I  opened  my  eyes  directly  upon  the 
return,  relapsed  into  a  mournful  expres-  picture  I  have  described,  as  it  appeared 
sion,  but  kept  its  gaze  intent  upon  mine,  m  my  dream  upon  the  first  view.  My 
I  had  known  the  original ;  its  fate  was  illusion  was  fulfilled  in  the  most  minute 
in  some  way  blended  with  mine,  but  to  particular,  excepting,  of  course,  the  fan- 
solve  the  mystery  I  was  utterly  incapa-  tastic  shape  which  the  pictures  assumed, 
ble.  I  turned  to  the  other  pictures,  and  I  was  in  a  gallery  filled  exactly  with 
each  seemed  instinct  with  life ;  the  flush  such  pictures  as  is  before  mentioned.  A 
of  health  was  upon  the  countenance  of  thunder  storm  had  been  ragine  during  the 
each.  At  a  given  signal  of  a  stalwort  night;  the  casement  had  blown  open, 
chevalier,  the  pictures  fluttered  a  moment  and  I  was  thoroughly  drenched  by  the 
in  their  frames,  and  each  one  (except  rain  pouring  in  upon  my  uncovered  per- 
that  of  the  lady)  stepped  out  of  the  can-  son.  Stifle  and  cold,  I  staggered  to  the 
▼as  a  living,  breathing  man  and  woman,  lattice  and  pushed  it  open,  and  the  brirht 
mad  arrangM  them  for  a  dance.  Towering  warm  sun  greeted  me  with  his  ehecnkl 
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lunding  with  ready  lo  itart  into  beingagaJn,  and  renew 

6t  the  neces-  iti  mockeiiea  ia  that  linnf  grave,  to 

lad  ia  Eaany  which  they  had  been  entiled  long  before 

1  thus,  from  death  led  them  fiom  the  cruel  penances 

r,  the  tide  of  of  imaKinarj  sins.    They  were  all  fe- 

ili  the  past  males,  habited  in  the  garb  of  nuns.  One, 

ig  buildings  and  onlyone.coffin  was  placedin  the  usual 

}nd  stretched  position.     It  lay  near  the  entrance,  as  if 

it  forests,  in-  it  had  been  pushed  bucriedlr  in.    I  ex- 

and  viii^e  i  amined  this  carefully,  and  ODserved  thai 

till  liring  in  the  wood  was  still  in  a  good  state  of  nres- 

lumed  lo  the  erration.  We  carefully  raised  the  lid  and 

ly  impressed  lifted  the  covering ;  the  hands  were  per- 

tv  succeeded  feet,  and  an  engraved  diamond  ring  spar- 

nangins.    I  kled  to  the  light.    I  held  the  lantern 

of  the  frame  close  to  the  hand,  and  traced  distinctly 

larallTely,  a  Ike  arms  of  our  famihj.     With  breathless 

ame  was  en-  eagerness  I  lore  Ihe  covering  from  the 

t  was  snffi-  face;  the  flesh  crumbled  to  ashes  beneath 

;inal,  andthe  my  touch,  and,  merciful  heavHis!  the 

id  more  cer-  very  scar  which  I  had  seen  on  the  fore- 

:  some  man-  head  of  Ihe  picture,  found  its  exact  conn- 

With  this  terfiarl  on  this  skuti  now  before  me  in 

Jed  Ibe  stair-  Ihe  coffin.    1  reeled  backwards,  the  whole 

igh  an  adja-  fonndalion  of  the  edifice  seemed  to  rock, 

le  yard,  and  and  all  was  oblivion  and  darkness, 

ar  thorough'  The  mournful  sequel  of  this  narrative 
is  soon  told.    Years  have  passed  since 

y  lodgings,  I  it  transpired,  and  all  the  events  passed 

f  for  the  task  out  of  recollection.    1  offer  Ihem  as  a 

he  following  sad  homily  upon  the  sin  of  a  ihirsi  for 

lantern,  and  gold,  and  the  evil  it  engenders, 

dineas.    The  Mr  cousin  had  resolved  that  Olivia 

)WB ;  and,  at  should  never  he  wedded ;  and  so  long  as 

xting  wing,  nothing  occurred  to  justify  the  suspicion 

Forth  we  thai  such  was  not  her  intention,  she  was 

the  postern,  safe.    He  had  predetermined  her  fortune 

on  by  baiter-  should  never  pass  out  of  his  possession, 

;  the  lantern,  and  lo  this  end  shaped  all  his  desirns. 

e  descended  He   embarked   for   Europe;   but   finding 

lich  had  only  himself  holly  pursued  by  my  brother,  he 

r  means  of  a  incarcerated  Olivia  in  a  nunnery,  and 

labyrinths  of  iben,  lest  his  villanies  should  be  discoT- 

spth.     These  ered,    she    was    secretly    murdered — at 

-selves  at  the  least  this  was  the  only  conjecture. 

•Qbrls  almost  My  brother's  fate  was  never  known, 

was  forced  My  cousin  has  long  since  gone  to  render 

;b  a  nanow  an  account  before  another  tribunal  of  his 

a  tomb.  misdeeds ;  and  the  palsied  head  Ihat  rc- 

irranged  per-  calls  the  events  of  ibis  history,  will  soon 

ly  side,  dis-  lie  as  forgetful  in  the  dust  as  that  of  her 

anding  posi-  who  has  slnmbered  so  many  years  in  the 

.   bad    fallen  dim  vault  of  a  distant  nnnnery,  remem- 

ihe  bodies  bering  nothing  of  either  her  loveor  her 

lishment  per-  sorrow. 
lage  seemed 
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POLITICAL    EDUCATION— STATESMANSHIP.* 

'^TogOTcrn  a  society  of  freemeD,**  aayt  so  to  say,  reflected  upon  the  offices  tii^ 

Locd  Bolingbroke«  '*  by  a  constitation  bold ;  thus  dispeasiBff  them,  as  far  as  of* 

founded  on  Uie  eternal  roies  of  right  rea-  ficial  dignitv  (and  of  course  dollars)  it 

SOD.  and  dire^ed  to  promote  the  happi-  concerned,  from  any  special  regard  to  a 

nesB  of  the  whole  and  of  each  indlTidoal,  due,  not  to  say  a  creditable,  competency, 

is  the  noblest  prerogatiTe  that  can  belonc  Deluded  by  this  convenient  nouon,  onr 

to  humanity.**    The  instrument  of  whicb  political  aspirants  are  content  to  aeeon- 

veha¥e,inthede8criptiTeclansesof  this  plish  themselves — negatively  and  posi^ 

fine  passage,  a  definition  at  once  the  tively — in  those  low  arts  alone,  which 

most  correct  and  concise,  perhaps,  ex-  train  to  creep  up,  or  down,  to  office,  thtf 

preauble  by  language,  evidently  would  be  general  goal  of  tbei  r  ambition.  But,  person- 

a  perfect  politicu  constitution.  Of  course,  ally,  this  is  a  great,  as  it  is  politically  a 

the  prerogative  that  depended  on  such  a  grievous,  mis^e.    For  what,  in  truth, 

chimera,  instead  of  being  the  highest  at-  constitutes  the  rank  of  an  office,  unlesa 

tainable,  should  be  accounted  as  none  at  it  be  that  of  the  qualifications  required  in 

all ;  or  what  is  the  same,  virtually,  a  pre-  the  functionary  ?    A  proof  of  which  is» 

rofi^ve  in  perpetual  abeyance.  that  the  former  sinks  in  dignity  ia  the  di- 

Bttt  suppose  this  constitutional  perfec-  rect  proportion  of  any  customary  defi- 
tion  as  common  as  it,  of  all  perfec-  ciency  in  the  other.  So  that  instead  of  the 
tions,  is,  peculiarly  the  reverse,  the  office  elevating  its  unworthy  occupants, 
fortune  of  having;  to  govern  by  means  it  only  is  itseu  degraded  to  the  avenge 
so  apt  and  efficient,  ought  to  be  es-  level  of  their  incompetency.  And,  far- 
teemed,  indeed,  a  felicity,  but  scarcely,  thermore,  this  incompetency  finds  less 
we  think,  a  meritorious  honor;  certainly,  shelter  in  the**  free  societies'*  in  ques- 
not  one  at  all  to  be  compared  to  that  of  tion,  than  (for  example)  in  monarchies ; 
having  acquired  the  capacity  of  reform-  where  the  honor,  the  **  prerogative,"  oC 
ing,  into  something  of  this  hypothetical  place  is  held  to  emanate  from  the  donor, 
exMllence,  the  imperfections  and  aboses  and  not  from  the  duty.  The  source  of 
of  the  actiml  systems.  For  which  the  official  honor  in  constitutional  govem- 
reasons  are  sound  and  sundry.  The  more  roents  is  well  intimated  in  the  rebuke  of 
perfect  the  machinery  of  government  the  Roman  Centurion  to  his  comrades : 
(like  all  machinery)  the  less  of  skill  it  '*  You  should  deem  any  post  honorable 
would  pre-snppose — for  it  would  require  wherein  you  may  serve  the  republic* 
the  less — in  toe  living  aj^nt  who  was  to  The  common  distinctions  in  this  service  are 
work  it  The  less  of  dignity,  conse-  but  established  presumptions  of  capacity, 
qnently,  would  attach  to  an  office  thus  graduated  accorainc  to  the  combined  rare- 
brought  within  the  competence  of  the  ness  and  value  of  the  qualifications, 
common.  Nor,  respecting  the  holder.  Let  us  set  these  geoend  observations 
would  the  fact  of  having  obtained  the  before  our  readers  in  the  light  of  famil- 
place  any  more  infer  high  merit  than  iar  experience.  We,  of  thrae  Stetes,  an 
Uiatof  his  adequacy  to  its  easy  discharge,  certainly  in  Bolingbroke^s  pr^icameot. 
Then  as  now — perhaps,  then,  even  more  so  far  as  being  a  **  society  of  freemen." 
than  now — the  presumption  it  would  pop-  Our  Constitutions,  too,  without  being,  per- 
ularly,  and  properly,  arord,  would  be  that  haps,  in  all  their  provisions,  quite  ooa- 
of  pecunia^  or  party  position,  or  of  still  vertible  with  the  **  rules  of  right  reasoa," 
more  objectionable  personal  qualities.  are  rarely — at  least  in  oar  own  opiniona. 

This  we  have  thought  a  distinction  of  which  is  enough  for  the  argument — at 

some  consequence  to  note.    Public  men,  violent  variance  with  its  general  princa- 

and  ours    in   particular,  seem   to  flat-  pies.    Yet  the  public  sentiment,  or  we 

ter  themselves  that  the  constitutional  mer-  strangely  mistake  it,  is  sufficiently  ht, 

its — real  or  popularly  imagined — of  the  with  all  its  natural  bias  and  national  va- 

government  which  employs  them,  are,  nity,  from  deeming  it  the  highest  of  hu- 

*  ThsCitisen  of  a  Republic    By  Anstldo  Oba.   Trsntlated  bjr  C.  E.  Lester. 
1l  Burgess.    New  York. 
The  Statesman.    By  Henry  Taylor.   Lsndon. 
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as  far  as  thev  may  take  as,  bat  conducted  history  of  the  homan  mind  in  genen) — the 

with  especial  reference  toUie  efficient  dis-  former  having  probably  mo£fied  the  iat» 

charge,  respectively,  by  'the  public  man  ter,  in  the  present  case, 

of  the  functions  of  government,  and  by  The   English  are,  or  were  till  the 

the  citizen  of  the  duties  of  society.    The  current   century,    as    insular   in   their 

latter,  which  might  also  be  useiully  de-  mental  as  in  their  geographical  territory, 

nominated  civic  education,  would  ask  at  The  words  of  the  Koman  noet  woold  ap» 

the  most,  perhaps,  but  slight  modifica-  ply  equally  to  them  in  botn  the  respects, 

tions  of  our  present  system.    What  is  and  they  are  **divisi  toto  ab  orbi  Bri- 

needed  towards  the  other  is,  not  merely  tanni**  in  reeard  of  the  globe  of  intellect, 

this  respective  modification,  but  also  an  as  of  the  glc%e  of  earth.    Were  it  not  for 

elevation  and  extension  of  the  course  of  their  contiguity  to  the  continent,  and, 

stadv,  the  chief  divisions  of  which  we  above  all,  the  necessities  and  extent  of 

shall  have  occasion  to  consider  in  detail  '  their  commercial  intercourse,  tbey  might 

Thas  far  a  republican  education  generally,  have  remained,  to  this  day,  as  peculiar  as 

would  demand,  it  seems  to  us,  very  con-  th^  Chinese.  Hence  their  contracted  views, 

siderable  alteration  in  our  adopted  sys-  the  undigested  and  fn^entary  condition 

terns.    But  political  education  proper —  of  their  ideas  and  information,  the  con- 

the  accomplishment  of  the  statesman —  crete  character  of  all  their  attempts  to 

is  a  process,  for  the  most  part,  superior  theorize ;  and  from  these,  a^^ain,  the  ia- 

and  supplementary  to  all  scnolastic  disci-  flexible  stabbomnes^  of  their  prejudices, 

pUne ;  and  in  which  the  best,  perhaps,  their  intense  egotism  and  contemptuous 

that  this  discipline  can  do  is,  to  nt  a  man  aversion  for  the  more  generalized  ideas 

to  be  his  own  teacher.  of  the  continental  writers,  especially  the 

Now,  it  may  seem  singular,  that  a  eminently  comprehensive  and  socializing 
country  like  oars->where  tne  art  of  gov-  philosophy  of  their  French  neighbocs. 
emment,  everywhere  of  paramount,  be-  The  best  image  of  the  Endish  mind  may 
comesof  preeminent,  importance — should  be  seen  in  the  Common  Law :  an  index, 
not  yet  have  produced  a  treatise  upon —  indeed,  of  universal  application  when  the 
not  even  given  a  speculative  thought  to —  government  is  at  all  free.    On  the  whole, 
the  subject  of  statesmanship.  The  omission  then,  this  mind,  though  iar^ly  developed 
isstillmore  remarkable  in  £ngland,  whose  in  the  physical  or  material  directions, 
institutions,  also  free  comparatively,  have,  must,  we  think,  be  regarded  as  still  oa 
for  centuries,  offered  the  highest  prizes  the  confines  of  barbarism,  in  respect  of 
to  political  ability ;  and  the  more  espe-  the  highest  order  of  ideological  concep- 
cially  that  the  art  has,  lonj^  ago,  been  tion  and  social  combination.    But  to  the 
**  noted  for  deficient "  by  Lord  Bacon,  latter  description  belongs  eminoitly  the 
who,  with  his  usual  sagacity,  recom-  science  of  statennanship. 
mended  **  an  education  collegiate  "  for  And  this  leads  us  to  the  second  reason, 
the  purpose.    From  the  same  peculiarity,  which  is  furnished  by  the  natural  his- 
thongh  mixed,  beyond  most  btates,  with  tory  of  the  human  Intellect,  as  devdoned 
foreign  politics,  she  has  never  produced  in  society.    The  order  of  this  deveu>p- 
a  book  of  any  consequence  upon  inter-  ment  is,  from  arts  to  sciences,  upwards ; 
national  law.    Many  more  of  these  queer  from  arts  material,  or  **  the  useiful,**  to  the 
oversights  might  be  adduced.    For  such  moral  or  **  fine**  arts,  onward ;  the  intd- 
apparent  anomalies,  we  discern  two  rea-'  lectual  arts,  as  we  diall  term  them,  iol- 
sons,  which  it  is  here  expedient  to  unfold,  low,  the  last,  and  longo  intervalh  (like 
in  order   to   obviate  any  presumption  Vir|^*s  runner).   An  example  of  this  pn>- 
against  the  atilihr  of  the  disciplination  cession  may  be  observed  in  the  tardy  con- 
contended  for,  to  be  derived  from  the  un-  ception  of  Political  Economy,  and  the  kin- 
explained  neji^lect  of  it  by  Eiighind.    And  dred  sciences.    A  better  still  is  found  ia 
the  explanation  as  to  Englauid  will,  al-  the  history  of  property,  which  was  estab- 
most  of  course,  apply  to  our  own  good  lished  at  firet  in  only  natural  objects; 
eoantrymen,  who,  m  general,  seem  not  after,  in  artistic  moaificationM  of  theat 
even  to  dream  that  there  can  be  anjrthing  objects ;  but  which   in  its  tntdUduml 
worth  their  attention  in  the  ideal,  any  forms,  though  here  incalculabljr  the  most 
more  than  in  the  material,  world,  which  important,  remains  even  still  without  re- 
has  not  occupied  some  British  brain.  cognition,  or  at  least  without  sanction,  in 

Of  the  reasons  in  question,  then,  the  the  less  civilized  communities. 

4MM  arises  from  the  particular  situation  Somewhere  within  the  **  lomc  inttfw 

of  the  country;  the  other  from  the  natural  val"  between  the  second  and  third  oi 
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Lhal  of  thoM  Blilutional  exigtcnce,  has  already  all 

t  ber  writers  materialB  in  rapid  prepanlion.     Id 

le   DioBt   ad-  colleges  and  NniTeruties  Ihere  are,  < 

philosophy,  and  above  the  collegiale  courses  In 

lis  kind,  like  counlry  or  even  England,  speeiHl  pic 

T  her  insiitu-  Borships  deToled  to  geaeral  hisloiy, 

ily  improved  also.severally,  lolls  principal  divisioi 

reign,  gene-  ancient,  ecclet>iastlcal,ciTil,  political, 

1.     liie   oa-  ural ;  to  political  ecooomy  and  the 

ured  to  pro-  dred  sciences;  to  moral  and  political 

ttarily.    We  eoce  geoerally  ;  to  law — naluial.inte 

Jlectandihe  lional,  conetttullonal,  civil.     There 

t,  their  "  ne-  mains  but  a  step  to  combine  these 

ided,  aa  well  ments  into  the  system  of  doclrine 

necessity  is  discipline  desired,  or   perhaps  orga 

truly  in  the  tbein  in  a  distinct  instiluljon — a  ( 

liis  view  it  is  Academy  (quite  as  useful,  one  wi 

tbegratifica-  ihbli,  as  a  Military  Academ;^} ;  and 

ipatEy  might  step,  it  may  be  expected  conhdenlly, 

the  strictest  not  he  long  untaken. 
vhich  could        A  proof  still  more  palpable  of  the  ( 

eidosion  of  tinental  superiority  in  question,  is  aS 

es  for  animal  ed  by  one  of  the  boobs  in  our  epign 

gross  igno-  The  character  of  ible  production  ia  s 

Dial  infancy,  ciently  denoled1)y  ihe  title,  "  The  Ctt 

iful,  but  use-  of  a  Rtpulilic  •"  (allboueb,  be  it  rem 

I  class — to  a  bered,  no  tiisiinction  is  observed  bein 

d  the  scope  the  citizen  and  the  statesman.)     It 

fact  which  written  in  one  of  the  free  Italian  ci 

to  the  f;ea-  Genoa,  towairis  the  end  of  lbs  sixtei 

If,  from  their  century.      The   conception   waa   hi( 

laboriously  creditable  for  the  times,  especially  w 

Ich  teach  the  il   is  seen   how   llllte  has  been  ace 

1  knowledge  plisbed  since,  in  the  same  beld.  But  I 

an  even  Ibat  il  must  be  owned,  is  the  princioal  cl 

Tbeyitisby  of  the  book  to  our  respect.    We  I: 

ndustrial   or  thought,  however,  thai  an  analysis  ( 

>ved,  organ-  might  be  used  with  advantage  in  gi^ 

iromoiion  of  our  readers  a  sketch  of  ibe  requisiu 

idvancement  slale^manship.     To  supply  some  ol 

are  the  two  omissions  we  have  also  added  to  our 

esman.  gramme  "  The  Statesnuiii,"   by  Taj 

t,ifthiBSDV-  published  some  years  ago  in  Engia 

in  England  an  essay  which  (characteristically  of 

on  seems  to  nation)  is  still  more  incomplete  and 

m  continent,  scientific  than  the  Italian  Ireaiiee,  bi 

nee  assigned  in    part    redeemed    by  much    pregi 

ciency.  The  enggeition    and   profound    observai 

shes  a  new  These  are  the  (wo  only  books,  as  ft 

iai  pTogres-  Jeaet  as  we  know,  specifically  consecr 

jnaideiation,  lo  the  education  of  Ibe  government  ai 

■  the  cultiva-  the  citizen.    They  fall  far  short,  wi 

course  exist  peat  il,  in  various  respects,  (which 

,  where  place  be    occasionally    noted,)    of    what 

not  the  prize  should  desire  to  present  our  readers  i 

Aceoplingly,  the  subject  of  political  education. 

IS,  under  the  the  limits  of  this  article,  as  well  aa  o 

been  thrown  writer's  ability,  permit  us  ihe  hope, 

,  we  find  the  of  giTiog  instrucdon,  than  of  gaining 

le  art  of  gor-  aMention  of  our  pcopl*  to  a  nutU 
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which  they  are  as  TitaOj  eoncenied,  m  tkm  of  flie  people  who  am  j  he  looked  to 

they  are  sharoefallj  ignorant  or  calpably  to  demand  improTement ;  and  of  eonfirm- 

careleae.  ing  in  their  complacent  creed  that  other 

The  precedence  ia  due  to  the  Italian  and  perhaps  larger  portion  of  them,  who 

work,  on  the  ground  of  comprehensive-  hold  statesmanship  to  be,  like  masti- 

ness  as  well  as  chronolof^.  The  author,  cation,  a  natural  faculty  of  every  Demo- 

Ansaldo  Ceba,  is  more  favorably  known  crat 

as  a  poet  than  as  a  politician  ;  though  Ceba,  in  his  introductory  chapter,  pla- 
his  translator  (merely  from  the  us^d  ces,  after  Plutarch,  the  art  of  good  citi- 
predilection,  no  douM,)  would  seem  to  zenship  in  knowing  **  How  to  be  free* 
wish  us  to  take  him  for  a  second  Ma-  And  in  a  certain  sense  there  is  propriety 
chiavelli.  Even,  of  his  shoals  of  verses  in  the  axiom,  as  well  as  point.  He  makes 
of  all  sorts — epic,  dramatic,  miscella-  the  trite  remark,  that  while  it  is  deemed 
neous— only  two  or  three  tragedies  are  necessary  that  tailors  and  cobblers  be 
now  in  any  repute.  He  was  a  mere,  but  qualified  by  apprenticeship  for  their  re- 
an  accomplished,  man  of  letters ;  and  his  spective  trades,  the  art  of  government 
political  essays,  of  which  the  present  is  alone  is  left  without  any  preparatory  dis- 
the  principal,  seem  to  have  been  written  ciplination  ;  or,  in  Mr.  Lester's  e»ant 
in  the  qnality,  as  with  the  talent,  of  translation :  **  very  rarely  the  gwat  of 
an  amatenr.  The  treatise  before  us,  civil  education  precedes  the  practice  nf 
which  has  never  risen  to  any  considera-  the  art  oi  governing  the  republic." 
tion  in  Europe,  is  marked,  accordingly.  This  **  wonderful  oversight"  in  man- 
witb  the  corresponding  characteristics —  kind  the  author  seems  at  a  loss  to 
an  extensive  acquaintance  with  ancient  account  for :  we  have  above  suggested 
history  and  literature,  and  an  elmnt,  an  an  explanation  of  his  difficulty.  Yet, 
unpedantic,  employment  of  this  iair-and-  instead  of  pro|>06in^  something  anak>- 
easy  erudition.  But  the  book  is  utterly  gous  to  apprenticeship  in  the  mechanic 
without  science  in  the  conception,  and  arts,  instead  of  institution  or  principle, 
the  semblance  of  system  which  it  affects  is  Ceba's  method  of  supplying  this  perverse 
superficial  and  common- place.  Instead  deficiency  in  the  formation  of  statesmen, 
of  an  analytic  exposition  of  the  objects,  is  merely  by  exhibiting  to  us  his  idea  of 
means  and  method  of  the  civic  education  a  model  citizen.  Fbr,  vrith  this  author, 
which  he  had  undertaken  to  describe,  we  as  before  observed,'the  two  are  constant- 
are  treated  to  a  compilation  of  trivial  pre-  ly,  and  of  course  confusedly,  running 
cepts,  illustrated  abundantly  by  authorities  into  each  other. 

and  examples,  from  the  learnedgossip  of  Certain  prerequisites  of  this  paragon 

Plutarch  and  Aulus  Grellius.    Tne»e  pre-  are  naively  set  forth  (in  the  second  chap- 

eepts  and  examples  we  are  not  disposed  ter)  as  foUow :  1st  That  he  be  citizen 

to  underrate  in  themselves,  or  in  a  proper  of  a  perfect  republic^^ne,  that  is,  with 

place ;  but  be  they  ever  so  apposite,  a  the  general  weal  for  its  object,  and  for  its 

subject  of  the  gravity  of  this  in  question  basis  popular  virtue.    2d.  He  must  be, 

can  be  but  degraded  and  trivializ^  in  the  as  our  translator  phrases  it,  **  provided 

general  notion,  by  being  made  up  of  things  principally   with    moral  virtues.*     9d. 

which  we  have  all  been  familiar  with  Gifts  of  nature  and  fortune.      Finally, 

from  bo3rhood — some  of  us  in  the  "  Viri  disposed  in  all  thinj^  to  postpone  his  per- 

Romm  "  and  Swain's  Sentences,  others  in  sonal,  to  the  public,  interest.    Here  are 

the  still  profoonder  sources  of  **  Ameri-  a  set  of  pretty  liberal  postulates.    With 

can  Readers,"  Elements  of  Elocution,  materials  of  this  temper,  the  citizen,  one 

and  Rhetorics  for  the  use  of  Colleges,  would  imagine,  were  already  made,  otf 

For  the  rest,  this  reproach  is  not  ad-  nnguem.      But    how   these    mmterials 

dressed  to  Ceba,  whose  fault  in  this  par-  themselves  were  to  be  made,  the  exponent 

ticular  was  the  manner  of  his  time,  but  does  not  say,  though,  in  our  humble 

is  chiefly  prepared  for  the  next  comer  opinion,  more  than  half  the  question, 

whom  the  cap  may  fit     In  the  same  pro-  After  enforcing,  quite  unnecessarily, 

spective  view  it  is,  that  we  have  premised  the  importance  of  these  conditions,  tne 

tnis  estimate  (which  may  be  thought  rig-  author  proceeds  (in  the  fifth  chapter)  to 

orous)  of  his  book.    It  has  been  a  rood  dissert  upon  virtue ;  which  is  treated,  in 

deal  read  in  this  country ;  and  would,  we  the  antique  fashion  of  the  morality  of 

fear — if  allowed  to  pass  for  a  system  of  that  day,  according  to  the  philosophy  of 

political  education — have  the  eflect  of  re-  Aristotle ;  and  pernaps  still  farther  mys- 

conciling  to  the  present  scandalous  in-  tified  by  the  philoaophy  of  the  tiansltor. 

eompetency  of  ow  public  men,  that  por-  This  last  point,  however,  wt  are  obliged 
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this  situatioa  are  obvioiis.  There,  things  Our  author  next  considers  the  neces- 
are  seen  in  only  one  of  their  numberless  sity  of  rhetoric  to  the  citizen,  with  its 
aspects;  they  are  discolored  and  diffracted  proper  uses.  But  he  says  nothing  of 
in  a  medium  changing  incessantly,  and  now  it  is  to  be  acquired,  nor  what  it 
commonly  by  chance  medley ;  and  yet  consists  in,  though  ooth  the  more  dis- 
are  they — objects  and  relative  positions  puted  questions.  This  would  constitute 
— taken  always  to  be  where,  and  tohat,  the  most  important  chapter  in  an  ade- 
they  appear :  for  words  are  inseparable  quate  treatise  on  the  education  of  the 
from  the  things  signified,  in  the  intellect-  statesman.  Indeed,  so  essential  is  the 
ual  condition  we  speak  of;  and  in  this  way  art  of  public  speaking  to  the  public  man, 
many  a  **  wise  head  '*  may  be  observed  in  a  popular  government,  that  (as  we 
contemplating;,  in  another  form,  with  all  have  perhaps  remarked  already)  the  oia* 
the  faith  of  its  first  childhood,  the  star-  tor  of  the  ancient  republics  bore  a  dose 
spangled  firmament  in  a  horse- pond.  In  analogy — the  difference  of  circumstances 
thisconditionare,to  a  certain  extent,  sev-  considered — to  the  modern  idea  of  a 
en^eigthths  of  even  the  best  educated  peo-  statesman :  a  term  to  which,  accordingly, 
pie ;  who  may  so  far  be  considered,  mor-  neither  of  the  Greek  nor  Roman  languages 
ally,  as  a  sort  of  fossil  remains  of  past  affords,  we  believe,  any  other  equivalent 
ages — the  mental  mummies  of  long-aead  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose,  with  the 
creeds  and  decayed  hypotheses.  Now,  popular  notion,  Demosthenes  and  Cicero 
this  incrustation  of  routme  is  broken,  in  to  have  been  mere  speech-makers.  la 
some  measure,  by  the  acquisition  of  a  new  this  respect,  they  had  often  been  deemed 
language.  The  effect  is  of  the  same  kind  outdone,  the  latter  by  the  lawyer  Cal- 
wi£  the  liberalizing  influence  of  foreign  vus,  the  other  by  the  fisherman  De- 
travel.  In  the  one  case  a  varying  of  mades.  No;  they  have  come  down  to 
names ;  in  the  other,  of  things.  And  the  us  as  the  greatest  of  orftors,  only  be- 
oftener  we  repeat  the  process,  that  is  to  cause  they  were  the  greatest  stalesmea 
say,  the  more  languages  we  acquire  phi-  of  their  country  and  day — perhaps,  even 
loedphkeMy,  the  more  free  and  many-  of  any  day  or  country ;  because  they 
sided  becomes  the  mind.  had  brought  with  them  to  the  service  of 
Bat  there  is  another  convenience  of  the  State,  a  thorough  intelligence  of  its 
this  lingual  accomplishment,  overlooked  affairs  and  interests,  and  minds  fraught 
by  ourselves  as  well  as  omitted  by  the  au-  with  all  the  learning  and  philosophy  of 
tbor,  which  it  seems  just  to  acknowled^  those  times ;  because,  in  fine,  they  were 
that  his  American  translator,  characteris-  men  who  had  irA^i/  to  say,  as  well 
tically  enough,  has  brought  forward  in  a  as  knew  how  to  say  it  These  orators 
note,  to  wit,  its  gastronomic  import-  were,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  popular  ministers, 
ance.  What  the  ignorance  of  the  *'  for-  whether  in  power  or  in  opposition.  -Of 
eign  tongues"  must  be  of  onr  "  country-  the  nature  of  this  relation  it  is  not  easy 
men  abroad  **  of  the  common  order — the  now  to  form  a  just  conception.  Perhaps 
ftqfanum  vulgtu — and  what  their  melan-  the  best  modem  analogjies,  in  this  respedi* 
choly  plight  on  the  vital  score  aforesaid,  (though  by  no  means  in  oratory,)  to  Ci- 
is  left,  stnkingly,  to  he  inferred  from  the  cero  in  the  Senate,  denouncing  to  the 
case  of  an  **  Ainerican  Divine,  who  could  sober  Romans  the  profligate  ambition  of 
r$ad  Hebrew  and  its  cognate  languagee,  their  factious  leaders,  and  to  DeBK»> 
with  Latin  and  Greek,  (prodiffious  poly-  thenes  electrifying  the  volatile  but  ve- 
glot !)  and  yet  had,  in  an  Itaaan  caf^,  to  hement  Athenians  against  the  armr  and 
ask  for  his  bread  and  butter  by  signs.**  intri^es  of  the  **  man  of  Macedon,**  are 
We  agree  entirely  with  Mr.  Lester,  that,  furnish^  respectively,  by  Lord  Chatham, 
at  least,  those  who  undertake  to  repre-  when  he  earned  the  title  of  **  the  Great 
sent  our  government  abroad  should  qual-  Commoner**  from  the  English  peojde» 
ify  themselves  to  converse,  not  with  the  and  O^Connell,  wielding  at  will  seven- 
waiters  of  cafis,  but  with  the  ministers  eighthsof  his  coontrjrmen,  against  the  ty* 
of  courts :  but  we  are  also  persuaded  that  ranny  and  taxation  of  the  **  Saxon." 
this  is  not  to  be  effected  by  neglecting  But  oratory,  we  hear  it  said,  is  bcconie 
the  Greek  and  Latin,  &c. ;  but,  on  the  of  little  consequence  to  the  modem 
contrary,  by  insisting  that  our  states-  statesman,  owing  to  the  supervention  of 
men,  and  even  **  Divines,**  should  know  the  Press.  Wiu  respect  to  the  cause 
something  more  of  these  languages— we  here  assigned,  the  opinion  contains 


had  well  nigh  added,  of  their  own— than    truth ;  but  it  is  mainly,  we  think,  a  mia- 
merely  to  •*  read  them.**  appreheaaoa.     In  the  first  place,  die 
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the  omtor  in  nation  jant  discnieed.    Aod  aa  i 

'hJch  is  not,  be  matter  of  the  first  moment  to  our  si 

or  DiisiDform  to  our  couniiy,  as  wall  ai  To  the 

of  fact  or  fie-  of  educsiion  in  general,  ne  shall  i 

drolly,  but  to  suboiit  a  solulian,  which,  it  is  bel 

B  by  force  of  will  bare  the  merit  of  being  new,  i 

ns  or  escitea,  other  less  equivocal. 

lis   manner  is  Aristotle  and  Quinctilian,  with 

in  woqU  say)  folloH-ers — under  whatever  Itansl 

a  function  npt  tlon  of  manufacture  and  quaeker} 

— eren  in  any  stil!  the  masters  of  rhetoric  in  our  i 

its   character  tional  tnatilutions;  Demosthenea,  ( 

;   it  is  to   be  &&,  its  model  examples.     To  this 

is  an  agency  niable  fact  we  trace  the  as  erident 

I  ,■"  if  ii  serree  ciency    of    the    rhetorical    instni 

measures  of  a  meagre  as  it  is,  which  is  taught, 

ent  and  areil-  colleges.     This  course  is  worse  th 

present  them,  efficient;  it  is  perrerse,  inasmuch 

way — which,  operates  to  the  aiTersion  of  attentic 

Dt  the  place  to  inijuiry  from  the  contriTance  of  a 

result  in  lbs  It  is  inefficient;  for  the  plain  reasoi 

if  tguUUmvm,  it  is  the  oratory  of  a  remote  age,  ol 

irator  upon  an  different  people,  of  a  very  dissimilt 

I  footing  with  itizaiion.     A  necessary  result  o 

will  be  clear'  difference  is,  a  corresponding  one  i 

QMtion,  as  to  form  of  tbe  oratorical  art.    But  thi 

f  man  in  tbe  jeel  matter,  moreover,  of  the  anciei 

itate;  or  as  it  tiona  which  are  read  in  our  seho 

me's  position :  still  more  incongruous.     What  m' 

i,  in  her  first  interest  or  reality  to  the  Americai 

icero  descend-  dent  have  the  peculations  of  Verrc 

the  laurels  of  enfranchisemeDt    of    Arcbins,   oi 

.    It  is  a  nicer  memorable  contest  ■■  de  corona"  bel 

ol  reflect  can  the  two  illustrious  Athenians,  than 

sasure  of  hap-  were  to  revive  the  SwMon*  of  the  I 

ly,  to  depend  declamations,  so  sererely  ridicule 

Uification  and  Juvenal,  and  denounced,  particulai 

»  an  increase  Ibe  elegant  dialogue    on  oratory 

course,  that  buted  to  Tacitus,  as  having  cause 

g  paper) ;  but  corruption  and  decline  of  Boman 

iltLplicatiDn  of  quence  I     Tbe   former,  though  fo 

igher,  propor-  upon  real  occurrencee,  have  to  u 

I  statesman,  if  sameperniciousinanily.  And  if  ill 

r  facilities   to  that  the  orations  of  Cicero  are  not  t 

nishea  also  a  for  their  matter,  it  is  answer  ei 

aition  for  him  here,  that  to  separate  the  form  (alli 

emment  jour-  this  to  be  une.tcepliaaable)  were  an 

the  powerful  of  abstraction  beyond  tbe  competei 

I  is  it  not  by  most  learners — not  to  say,  of  tbe  tea 

I  of  it  alone —  WesurelyJiavenodlspositiontode 

period  unpre-  ate  these  immortal  ancients;  our  ( 

lajority  of  the  silion  is  rather  the  reverse.    Twent 

he  people,  of  furies'  possession  has  established 
tille  to  the  throne  of  eloquence ;  ant 

w  the  power  dominion, inonrjudgment,  shoulde 

efore,  not  be-  forever,  if  oratory  were  an  except 

d,  but  because  every  other  art,  in  being  capable  of 

cause  of  this  ]ute,nolmerelyofrefa(itieelcellen« 

i&nite  dispute  no:  All  artn,  to  be' effective,  that  is 

0  much  Mga-  art,  must  conform  (heir  methods  i 

It  easy  expla-  changes  of  their  objects  or  maMiioIe 
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oratory  has  to  do  with  the  most  shifting  sval  sentiment, '  with  the  chanctenstk 

of  all,  perhaps — with  men,  their  passions,  felicity  of  his  poet  instinct  and  profound 

their  interests,  their  pursuits.    But  these»  irony. 

in  die  present  a^,  are  all  fallen  below  For  the  rest,  this  inapplicahilitr  of  the 

their  ancient  dignity  or  eleration:  or  soar  ancient  forms  of  oratory  is  inoeed  of 

above  it,  as  we  are  assured  by  the  phi-  common  observation.    But  the  mode  of 

losophers  of  *<  progressive  Democracy."  accounting   for  it  is,   by  the  sage  re- 

At  ui  events — what  is  alone  to  our  pur-  flection,  that  the  days  of  £loqu«)oe,  like 

pose — ^they  are  no  longer  in  the  same  those  of  Chivalry,  are  gone.    Of  Cice* 

plane.    And  if  those  orators  in  question  ronian  eloquence,  true,  alas !   But  elo- 

eontinue  still,  indeed,  the  proverbs  of  elo-  quenoe,  in  some  form,  and  cqiable  of 

quence  upon    every  tongue,  thev   are  equal   artistic   perfection,   can,  in  o«r 

revered  only  as  the  more  enlightened  opinion,  pass  awa3r  only  with  homanily 

heathens  worshiped  their  gods ;  not  that  itself ;  of  which  it  is,  essentially,  the  ex* 

we  believe  in  their  divinity,  or  observe  pression.    Man,  in  the  progress  of  civil- 

their  precepts,  bat  partly  because  our  ization,pas8es  through  a  variety  of  phases 

parents  and  their  predecessors  had  knelt  at  in  manners,  views,  interests,  and  extersal 

the  same  altar,  and  partly  too,  perhaps,  circumstances,  remaining,  however,  ia 

from  calculations  of  interest  or  impulses  fundamentals,  much  the  same.    The  arts, 

of  vanity.    Only  let  our  professions  be  therefore,  which  are  subservient  to  this 

tested  by  acts.    What  orator  or  advocate  accidental  mutation,  in  order  to  floorish, 

would  now  be  found  to  utter  before  a  must  follow  man  through  a  correspoiidiBg 

tribunal,  in  this  country  or  England,  the  succession  of  adiqrtations.    This  eorrt* 

elaborate  exordium  (for  example)  of  the  lation  seems  to  be  a  universal  law,  or 

orvtion  for  Milo,  or  even  its  more  natural  condition,  of  art  of  all  sorts ;  all  having 

peroration,  whose  masterly  pathos  must,  man  for  their  centre  of  reference.    We 

nowever,  be  the  same  to  every  age,  and  observe  and  obey  the  necessity  in  the 

which,  for  our  own  part,  we  cannot  still  civil  institutions  and  organic  laws  of 

reperute,  for  a  fiftieth  time,  without  tears  society.    An  adaptation  cm  this  sort  then, 

— a  tribute  never  extorted  by  any  modem  in  fine,  is  what  we  need  in  oratory,  or, 

oration  ?   Why,  he  would  be  laughed  out  to  use  a  phrase  just  in  fashion,  a  rsomm- 

ofcourt,  or  at  the  least,  out  of  countenance,  ixation  of  the  art     We  may  ad£-lo 

Would  the  wildest  of  our  Fourth  of  July  confirm  farther  our  position,  as  wdl  as 

"  orators**  venture  upon  invokine  solemn-  extend  the  benefits  of  the  recipe— that 

ly  the  shades  of  the  <*  heroes  wno  fell  at  such  seems  to  be  the  present  preaicameat 

Saratoga,"  or  *<  Bunker  Hill  ?^   It  would  of  the  more  strictly  esthetical  arts  in  geo- 

appear  ridiculous,  even  to  the  ridiculous  eral;  of  whose  "decline,**  especiallv  the 

passions  commonly  uppermost  on  these  "drama's,**  we  hear  so  much  oomjMaiot, 

occasions.  Why?  Only  because,  it  would  in  strains  too,  more  tragically  (perhm 

be  out  of  joint  with  the  tiroes,  in  Hamlet's  because  morejWtfigi^y)  uttered  than  m 

language.    For  the  same  reason  it  is  that  "  damned**  contributions  to  their  svppott 

nothing  can   be  more  frigid,  as  Lord  or  revival.    The  grand  mistake  here  too 

Shaftesbury  remarks,  than  tne  invocation  is,  that  we  set  to  imitating  the  prodve- 

of  the  Muse  by  a  modem.    Accordingly,  tioiw  of  other,  generally  reosote,  am, 

the  shrewd  author  of  Hudibras  invokes  instead  of  aiming  (as  those  ages  had  to 

a  pot  of  beer — the  Helicon  most  congenial,  do,  of  necessity)  to  produce  the  perfectioa 

on  many  accounts  to  our  day  as  well  as  proper  to  our  own.    For  each  ace,  aid 

his ;  as  may  be  judg^ed  from  his  enume-  indeed  eadi  nation,  nay,  each  inSvidttal 

ration  of  its  inspirative  virtues:  perhaps,  not  utterly  brutified,  has  witlmi 

"  Thou,  that  with  tie  orriler  liquor.  IlT.^ll'^v^^K'I'^^Tr"^^ 

nM./: :.-  \xruw i>^^  ^^a  v;i,.^  actual  m  which  he,  or  it.  has  bved  and 


Didst  inspire  Wither.,  Pryn  and  Vikars,  •^  ^  J^l^  ^«•  <^'  >.*•  ^  ^' 

And  force  them,  though  U  was  in  $pUe  »ov«J,  and  ^  which  it  is  the  oi 

0/nature  and  their  $tar$,  to  wrUe.**9LC  ^^  the  characteristic  reflection.    Bj 

f.^  .k.  ♦!.:..   r.-  *!,.  ;...ii..*,^i  ..:*  addressing  themselves  to  this  >n^  lib 


the  thing,  for  the  mtcllectoal  exi-    ^f  the  ag^-lo  the  heart  of  the  time,  if 
gence  of  our  times!    So,  Milton,  also,    „ight^k  transcendentally-4t  is  that 
quahfies    his  invocation  of  Urania,  by    g^ju^and  art  have  worked  th«rw«i^ 


•*"'*  •  den :  never  by  imitation.   Where  we» 

••  The  meaning,  not  the  nsBM,  I  cslL**  the  Roman  or  Florentine  gaUeriea  lo  form 

And  Byron*s  »  Hail,  Muset  sf  eMerUt"  a  Praxitilesor  an  Apelles;  and  espacnl* 

hits  off  the  same  transmutation  of  the  ly  their  earliar  eountryiaen  Myron  aid 
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Zcixia.  witii  the  latter  oi  whoM  four  lin-  The  aiiine  fmdom  which  left  Sbakfpcare 

teolon  our  modem  "  artistic  eoald  to  natare  and  his  own  geaias,  haa  made 

lljr   execnta    a    decent  M§^board  f  Alfieri,  in  like  manner,  the  first  dramatist 

Where  were  the  models  for  an  Angelo  and  of  his  country ;  for  this  wayward  being, 

a  Raphael  f    Had  there  been  snch,  these  we  are  told,  was  ignorant  of  even  the 

mat  painters,  perhaps,  bad  never  become  Greek  alphabet,  and  had  never  read  a 

Oie  mmlels  they  now  are,  themselres.  In-  Greek  pla^  in  translation,  at  a  time  when 

daed  this  is  scwcely  left  to  conjecture.   It  he  had  written  the  greater  part  of  those 

IS  remarkable  that  there  arose  no  Italian  pieces  which  are  amongst  the  noblest 

sevlptor  in  their  age,  or  indeed  since,  effusions  of  the  tragic  muse.    But  this 

(BoCwithstanding   CanoTa,)  of  a  corre-  line  of   illustration    might   be   carried 

flponding  rank  of  excellence.  Yet  this  art  through  all  art  and  literature,  were  we 

had  over  its  sister  the  advantage,  as  it  is  not  lured  too  far  already  beyond  oar 

■snemed,  of  having  for  its  guide  and  in-  limits,  if  not  beside  our  subject 

Bpiratioa  the  first  models  in  the  world  f  The  worst  evil  of  imitation  then  is  not 

What  ia  the  explanation  of  a  state  of  merely  the  fact  that  it  is  alwa3rB  inferior 

iiMts  (if  we  may  use  the  expression)  so  to  the  model,  as  that  must  be  always  be* 

paiadoxieal .'    Ours  is  this:  The  mas-  hind  which  follows.    Nor  yet  that  the 

tar-pieces  of  ancient  statuary  have  de-  princi|)al  excellence  of  its  original  cannot 

seaodedtous;  the  materials  of  the  paint-  oe  imitated,  it  being  an  emanation  of 

cr  have  proved  less  endurina  (may  we  genius — a  thin^  of  instinct  not  of  rule. 

say,  fortunately  ?)  than  marble.    In  the  it  is  not  what  it  fails  and  must  fail  in ; 

fdrmer  art  the  modem  student  repaired  to  but  what  it  forfeits  and  prevents.    The 

the  Vaticaa  of  Rome,  and  petrified  his  grand 'mischief  is,  that  its  prevalence  ia 

talcfit  (when  he  had  any)  by  the  study  an  age,  or  in  a  people,  stunts  irretner- 

of  atones,  into  the  dull  fauUlessness  oi  ably  the  growth  of  all  genius,  by  tuminff 

mediocrity ;  while  the  painter  had  to  re-  its  meditation  oudMird,  swaddling  it  witn 

sort  to  the  Vatican  of  nature,  and  draw  rales,  and  tying  it  down  to  a  particular 

Irhb    the   glorious   gallery  within   his  subject  or  school ;  instead  of  leaving  it 

awn  glowing  soul.    Triter  instances  are,  its  own  boundless  range  and  buoyant 

Hooier  who  has  never  been  approached  wing  and  gifted  intuition,  to  seek  forms 

ia  the  Epic ;  nor  Sophocles,  in  Tragedy ;  of  beauty  through  the  immensity  of  the  im- 

Bor  Demosthenes  in  Oratory.  Where  were  agination.     Here — finding  or  (ailing — it 

iktir  models  ?     This  has  long  been  a  equally  is  invigorated  for  higher  creation, 

siaading  marvel  among  critics.     For  our  by  the  mere  pursuit ;  for  intellect,  Hke 

•art,  the  marvel  to  us  would  be  that  it  the  poefs  fame,  reverses  the  laws'of  ma- 

nd  happened  otherwise,  in  the  circum-  terial   motion,  et  vires   acqitrrat  eundc. 

The  creations  of  those  early  We  say,  therefore,  to  our  artists  of  all 

which  have  descended  with  the  species,  but  especiadly  those  of  the  pea, 

of  civilization  itself,  havesubjo-  Anitati  not  at  all;  retire  into  your  own 

all   subsequent   genius  to  their  bosoms,  where  alone  (or  it  is  nowhere) 

nthority ;  have  been,  in  fact,  received  as  is  your  fountain  of  inspiration.    Peetm^ 

fha  law  of  their  respective  arts,  by  man,  ciC  fntm  quod  tUsertos /acitt  et  vie  animu 

most  imitative  of  all  animals,  or  is  an  axiom  astrae  of  the  other  arts  aa 

■lore  prone  than  the  othere  (be-  it  is  of  eUniuence.    To  cIom,  in  fine,  and 

of  the  faculty  of  thought)  to  shrink  confirm  this  little  disquisition,  we  trust  it 

bom  tlm  void  and  seize  on  the  positive —  will  not  be  deemed  falling  into  pedantry 

ikoaigli  that  positive  were  but  a  straw,  to  quote  another  passage  from  the  author 

ShMkspeare  has  succeeded :  but  it  was  in  just  cited— at  once,  perhaps,  the  most  pol* 

ignorance  of  his  classical  prede-  ished  and  profound  of  critics — wherein 

t,  as  it  is  often  in  outrage  (we  can-  we  find  our  meaning  recapitulated  with 

call  it  happy)  of  their  mies.     With  equal  brevity  and   force :   Namqvm  m, 

the  classical  eradition  of  Ben  Jonson,  he  qum   m  exempiitm  asHunimue^   suanr 

Cbably  bad  not  come  down  to  us  as  the  jiatora  rr  vmu  vu ;  contra  omnie  nat- 

t  &t  British  dramatists.      But  what  folio  Jicta  est,  bt  ad  aliknvm  Faoposi* 

Ei^tsh  successor,  or  German  disciple  run  ACOomfODATira.* 

ojf  flbakspeare  has  equaled  Shakspeara?  With  regard  to  our  immediate  sobject  i 

*  For  th«  modeU  we  propose  ourselves  for  imitation,  have  had  the  advantage  of  being 
ftafajed  from  the  faUoett  of  nature,  and  by  the  aenuine  energy  of  the  intellect ;  where- 
m  sB  imitation  is  fictitiouf ,  foreign  to  the  soul,  and  has  to  accommodate  itielf,  me« 
rhmirallj,  ta  the  dcaaga  of  another. — QtUneiiiian, 
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What  is  reqaisite  to  the  aetoal  plan  of  arose  at  once,  as  if  bj  some  Cadneaii 
oratorical  instnictioa — whether  the  mere-  creation;  and  this  from  amons  a  gene* 
\y  academic  or  a  sabseqoent  preparation,  ration  brought  up  amid  the  doable  night 
for  the  senate,  the  bar,  or  the  pulpit — is  (as  we  Protestant  republicans  must  re- 
not  imitation  of  the  past,  but  adaptation  gard  it)  of  political  and  spiritual  darkness 
to  the  present;  a  modification  of  the  and  despotism !  In  Ireland,  also,  where 
principles  of  the  art  in  harmony  with  the  some  years  ago  anti-tythe  meetings  were 
sentiments,  theories,  pursuits,  as  well  as  held  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  it  was 
the  institutions,  of  ou  r  age  and  people.  observable  that  erery  district  could  famish 
Nowhere  is  something  of  this  sort  half-a-dozen  speakers,  who,  without  har- 
more  needed  than  under  a  government  ing,  most  of  them,  ever  before  addressed 
like  ours,  as  nowhere  is  it  more  import-  a  public  assembly,  were  at  the  least  re- 
ant  We  are  sorry  to  have  to  add,  spectable,  for  matter  and  method  as  well 
that,  also,  the  **  consummation**  is  no-  as  style.  These  rapprockemenU  are  not 
where  more  hopeless.  We  are  over-  flattering,  we  are  aware ;  and  it  is  partly 
shadowed  by  the  laws,  and  especially  the  for  this  reason  that  we  make  them, 
literature,  of  a  foreign  people ;  that  is.  There  are  flatterers  enough  without  us. 
by  the  two  influences  which  are  more  And  it  is  only  to  men  by  whom  these 
powerful  than  all  the  others  together,  not  flatterers  are  no  less  detested  for  their 
merely  in  controlling  national  progress,  mischief,  than  disdained  for  their  mean- 
but  even  in  conforming  national  char-  nesH,  that  we  care  to  address  these  re- 
acter.    And  it  is  known,  and  seen,  that  flections. 

we  are  to  expect  from  the  shade  but  the  The  note  goes  on  to  ascribe  this  na- 
asual  growth  of — brambles  and  brush-  tional  defect,  or  deficiency,  to  "  want  of 
wood.    The  'translator,  in  a  note  on  the  preparation  ;**  which  is  perfectly  just,  in 
place  of  Ceba  now  under  consideration,  a  certain  sense.    But  is  it  in  the  sense  of 
remarks.thattheEnglishcallus a** nation  particular  preparation  for  the  oocssioas 
of  orators.**  We  have  never  heard  or  seen  of  business,  as  Mr.  Lester  means  ?    We 
the  compliment,  at  least  unqualified  by  think  not.    It  is  well — too  well-known 
an  epithet,  which  Mr.  Lester  may  have  to  the  printers  at  Washington,  and  the 
deemed  unfit  for  ears  patriotic,  if  not  also  other  capitals  of  the  severu  Statte,  that 
for  <*  ears  polite.*'  He  concedes,  however,  our  lawmakers  bring  on  their  speeches  as 
there  is  no  country  in  the  world  where  often,  at  least,  in  their  pockets  as  in  their 
there  is  **  so  much  bad  speaking.**    How  heads.    The  preparation  really  nerleeted 
should  it   be  otherwise,  if,  indeed,  all  and  needed  is,  the  general,  the  fundamen- 
speak  f  But  it  had  been  more  to  the  pur-  tal  one  of  education,  of  information,  died- 
pose  to  say — where  there  is  so  little  good  pline,  study.    This  is  the  onl v  efiectnal 
speaking.     And  this  is  a   remarkable  preparation,  and  once  well  made,  it  leaves 
tact    A  large  plurality  of  our  male  ma-  no  need  for  future  **  cramming.**    Hence 
tore  population  are  brought  up,  more  or  it  is  that  such  men  as  Webster  are  found 
less,  in  the  habit  of  public  conference,  equally  prepared  to  speak  at  all  times 
Many  of  them  **  taking  the  stump,**  it  is  and  on  all  subjects,  ana  speak  eloquently 
true,  with  few  other  advantages  than  and   inexhaustibly.    This  is,  indeed,  a 
vigor  of  lung  and  village  politics ;  but  description  of  the  real  orator :  for  *'  do- 
also  an  enormous  proportion  entering  the  quence**  (as  Bolingbroke  has  somewhere 
bar,  the  tribune  or  the  pulpit,  who  must  expressed  it)  *<  must  flow  like  a  stream 
be  assumed  (if  but  in  courtesy  to  those  that  is  fed  by  an  abundant  spring,  and 
"  learned**  professions)  to  have  obtained  a  not  $po%U   forth  like  a  frothy  iffoUr  on 
regular  education.     Assuredly,  there  is  some  gala  dau,  but  remain  dry  the  rest  oC 
not  another  country  in  the  world — we  the  year."    Here,  one  wouid  fancy,  are 
mv  it  with  just  republican  pride — where  prophetically  imaged  the  eloquence  ojf 
talent  is  so  little  left  (or,  rather  leaves  Webster  as  contrasted  with  that  which  is 
itself)  unknown.    Yet,  we  believe,  after  seen  everywhere  around  him.    The  ora- 
ali, our  public  speakers,  having  any  claim  tory  of  {his  truly  great  man  comes  the 
to  real  eloquence,  would  not  greatly  out-  nearest  to  our  conception  of  the  eloquence 
number  the  just  men  of  Sodom.    It  does  above  alluded  to  as  proper  to  this  age — 
not  appear  to  be  so  with  other  peoples,  the  eloquence  (as  it  might  be  called)  of 
even  in  circumstances  the  most  unfavor-  a^rs,  or  business,  in  the  widest  sense  of 
able.    See  in  France,  what  a  blaze  of  this  term.    It  would  be  much  to  our  pur- 
eloquence  broke  forth  with  the  Revo-  pose  and  to  our  pleasure,  to  illustrate  its 
lution !    What  a  brilliant  band  of  orators  characteristics  by  an  analysis  of  lir. 
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in  tak'mt  that  "  the  iraela  were  the  fathers  and  & 

»ton»  of  chiefs  of  wisdon."   But  this  bvovralwt 

reference  addresaed  lo  b  pbilosophei ;  the  Repnl 
lie,  in  nhicb  the  poets  sre  sappowd  1 

ten,  pro-  be  ontlawed,  lo  the  laultitDde.    Iliei 

snchesof  is  here  no  conlradiciion.    And  the  mi i 

or,  OS  the  take    in   question    probablf    fiiBl  am 

ind,  viz.,  from  confoundiog  Ine  two  modes  of  ei 

,  History,  position— the  esotrrical  and  ezolErical- 

War,  of  employed,  Hs  is  familiarly  known,  hjr  tt 

ieal  Sci-  ancient  teachers,  accordinfc  to  the  itgn 

on  woold  of  intelligence  of  their  audience, 

lay.    He  Having  thus  indicated  the  intelleclui 

ilosopbr.  accomplish menls  of    his  ideal    Cilisei 

cb  ought  Ceba  goes  on  to  consider  the  boihI  vi 

le  whole,  tnee  he  is  to  acqnire.    In  these  mattei 

bat  is  aa  there  is  little  new  to  dwell  apon.     Wei 

litizeo  as  thev  but  practiced, as  wellas  Iheyarea) 

,  in  order  prenendeil,  there  would  be  no  pressir 

blic    use,  need.weirow,  of  fresh  inslniclion.  The; 

of  order,  ie  here,  however,  a  distiDction  as  to  tt 

imily  ar»d  nature  of  virtue  in  general,  which, 

se  a^^-  more  commonly  nnderstood,  or  -attendf 

interests  to,  wonld   not  fail   lo   introduce   moe 

i,  (as  our  pertpicuity,  and  exclude  some  inconsis 

ner,)  had  cncy.'from  our  current  systems  of  mora 

p  io  bis  ity.     The  author  hrgins  wilh  distil 

bly,  have  ruishing  between  Habit  and  DispoaitiOE 

iberty  of  in  which,  be  It  said,  h«  is  not  very  des 

[pedjenee  we  siLipert,  in  the  ori^nai,  and  is  qui 

LtD    great  unintelligible,  we    are  certain,  in    tt 

nolher  of  translation.      On    Ibis   point   we   havi 

nd  public  therefore,  to  refer  (as  it  is  one  of  impor 

tceaserily  snce)  the  inquiring  reader  to  Tnclcer 

ineoHthlj  "  Light  of  Nature,"  who  treats  this  at 

ihe  reek-  kindred  subjects  with  a  depth  of  anal] 

d  usurp-  eisandafriicity  of  illustration  vnequalo 

rs  which,  M  far  as  we  know,  by  any  other  model 

Sallnst—  Of  ancient  writer. 

"  are  by  Ceba,  placing  (as  we  coaceive  bin 

;ther."  habit  in  the  conslant  act,  disposition  i 

-en  touch  the  conliniinDs  itate,  of  restraining  It 

id  of  Po-  posFions,  eiplsins  as  thas :  That  the  di 

political  position  which  inclines  Ihe  passional 

rhetoric,  ot  from  the  appellie  (for  example)  nami 

be  a  mis-  last,  is  called  IJon^nence  or  Incontinent 

.respect-  according  as  it  is  well,  or  ill,  direclea 

from  his  and  that  which  exercises  them  io  irasc 

I  poeiTji ;  btlity  is  termed  Patience  or  Anger,  (rei 

ted)  upon  dered  by  our  good  translator  Toleram 

cause  the  or  Tenderness  1)  nccoriling  lo  the  no 

r  poelsof  rale.    Upon  which hethen  remarks,tli 

npair  Ihe  Continence  and  Palience  are  not  proper 

ure  stale,  virtues,    nor   their  onposites    proper 

cians  be-  vices ;  hill  only  Undtneia  lo  oecom 

t  present  acronling  to  consequences,  the  one  ihii 

larsuper-  or  the  other,  respectively;  that  they  a 

aannised  what  were  termed  '■  imperfect"  (not  u 

even  the  formed,  as  ihe  translator  travesties  i 

Ji,  in  the  virtuea  and  vices  by  Orotins,  and.  aft 

radklion :  hiv,  by  Paley  and  other  ethical  pi 
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kMopktra.  And  svcJi,  dtiiionstrabl]r>  it  tinetioiit  of  legal  moraKtjr.  Tfat  utbv 
virtue.  OtherwiM,  the  human  paiaiona  remarka  of  these  notions  of  clemenoyf 
were  Ticious  essentialJy ;  man,  a  sinner  which  he  calls  **  errors,"  that  they 
and  a  r^irohale  by  the  necessity  of  his  *<  commonly  prevail  in  republican  states.** 
Bature ;  a  man  utterly  without  passions  What  1  these,  which  are  daily  proclaimed 
to  gratify*  full  as  virtuous  as  one  who  to  us  as  inspirations  peculiar  to  this 
wrestles  with  the  most  impetuous,  from  privileged  age  and  republic  of  ours — the 
principles  of  public  or  private  dut]^ ;  con-  quintessential  ■*  spirit "  of  the  nineteenth 
stitutional  apathy,  in  one,  as  meritorious  century !  Nor  do  we  agree  at  all  with 
as  conscientiotts  self-denial — whereas,  the  demagogues  and  philanthropists  who 
wffori  is  the  cardinal  principle  of  all  vir-  attribute  this  **  spirit  of  the  age,"  or  these 
tue.  Yet  this  string  of  absurdities  is  "  errors  of  republics,"  to  any  superior  k%h 
rolled  up  in  most  of  toe  judgments  one  manity  in  such  governments,  or  in  the 
hears,  every  day,  passed  upon  conduct  **  masses "  who  are  said  to  govern, 
and  character !  Our  natural  malicious-  Should  it  not  be  accounted  a  strange  ho- 
neas  has  some  part,  no  doubt,  in  the  roanity,  that  impelled  to  three-fourths  of 
oversight ;  hut  ignorance  of  the  disUne-  the  massacre  of  the  French  Revolatioo  f 
lion  in  question,  much  more :  and  this,  at  Yet  this  was  the  name  given  to  the 
this  day,  strange  ignorance  of  what  has  bloodthirsty  fury  of  the  Parisian  pepu* 
hecm  so  well  defined  for  two  or  three  lace  by  the  philanthropists  of  that  move- 
Ihouaand  years,  is,  we  think,  to  be  at-  ment,  and  particularly  by  the  most  sia- 
tribnted  to  the  heterogeneous  composition  cere  of  them,  St.  Just  Of  the  same 
of  our  popular  code  of  morals.  This  nature,  at  bottom,  is  your  anti-capital 
oode  is  made  up  of  at  least  two  systems*  punishment  humanity;  it  is  the  human* 
Confounded,  apparently,  in  their  trans-  ity  of  fear.  The  multitude  are  ncccssa- 
mission  to  us,  upon  the  turbid  stream  of  rily  nearer  to  the  condition,  and  conse- 
our  modem  civilization :  one,  the  Chris-  quently  to  the  casualties,  of  criminals  la 
tian  sjTStem,  which  assumes  to  place  the  general,  than  a  monarch  or  an  artstociacy ; 
moral  criterion  in  man's  motivei  ;  the  and  sympathy — which  is  but  a  sobtler 
other,  the  Philosophical  system,  which  selfishness,  a  selfishness,  not  of  caknla- 
is  content  to  apply  it  to  acto  and  their  tion  but  of  the  nerves — like  attractloii, 
consequences^  as  tending  to  affect  the  ^ns  force  in  proportion  to  the  dimtau- 
general  welfare.  Now,  here  are  two  tion  of  the  distance.  This  is  the  positive 
rules  of  moral  judgment,  different  (as  we  cause ;  it  is  of  constant  operation.  Bet 
baveseen)  both  in  subject  and  principle —  the  dSect  is  not  developed  without  the 
pertiaps*  in  some  respects,  repugnant,  negative  conditions  of  widely-spread 
What  more  necessary  than  error  and  ig-  misery  and  ignorance ; — misery,  which 
norance,  where  they  are  taken  for  paru  leads  the  peope  to  take  part  unquestica* 
of  the  same  whole  .'  The  terms,  too.  of  ingly  with  a  lellow-suferer  against  whal- 
virtae  and  vice,  belong  alone  to  the  phi-  ever  represents  the  public  authority, 
iosophic  system.  The  merit  or  demerit  whether  it  be  persons  or  laws ;  igao- 
of  motives  is  a  theological  quality,  and  ranee,  which  disqualifies  (as  misery  dis- 
is  properly  called  Sanctity,  or  Sin.  inclines)  them  to  trace  the  conseqeencei 
it  were  idle  to  eive  the  mere  nomen-  to  the  public,  of  particular  act#  or  eyents» 
ekiure  of  the  other  virtues  here  pre-  especially  when  toe  perpetrator  is  ohsoore 
scribed  for  our  model  Citizen,  i'he  — unable,  as  they  must  always  be,  to  dis- 
treatment  of  them  consists  almost  wholly  cern  the  principle  in  the  cam.  And  it  is 
of  examples,  which,  moreover,  all  are  fa-  from  the  happy  absence,  comparatively, 
miliar  with  who  have  read  (and  who  has  of  these  conditions  that  the  phdanthropy 
not  read  i)  Langbom's  Plutarch.  There  in  question  has.  in  fact,  no  cordial  sap- 
is  one,  however — Clemency — to  some  of  port  in  this  community  as  yet,  but  m 
the  observations  upon  which  (chapter  merely  an  exotic,  forcedi  like  some  others, 
27)  we  invite  special  attention.  They  in  the  hothouse  of  public  meetings  aad 
are  a  just  and  an  acute  expoMure  of  cer-  newspaper  paragraphing — a  sort  ol  soel- 
lain  notions,  which  of  late  are  ^tting  erkin,  engendered  between  vanity  and 
rife  in  this  country,  on  the  subjects  of  demagoguism.  fiut  let  us  hear  Ceha. 
Crime,  Punishment  and  Pardon,  and  After  characterizing  leniency  to  crimi- 
which,  in  our  opinion,  if  not  early  and  nals  as  cruelty,  not  mercy,  he  says : 
firmly  resisted,  bid  fair,  not  only  to  frus-  **  Nor  mnst  the  citizen  be  afraid  of  iacttr* 
tiate  the  sanctions  of  penal  justice,  but  ring  the  leputation  of  severity  whea  he 
to  effiMC,  in  the  popular  miod^all  the  die-  condeauu  a  criminal;  because  (lor)  &h 
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U  compassion  for  priyate  intercourse,  tbe  citizen  is 
the  dlizeit,  finally  polished  in  the  proper  public  de- 
r  the  siinilar-  tneanor  aX  home  and  abroad,  especially 
lislake  sever-  an  representative  of  the  country.  Under 
I  for  Clemen-  this  Dead,  of  what  may  be  termed  diplo- 
ent  or  severe,  matic  manners,  there  are  many  thtngi  ol 
'y  or  the  pub-  z'eaX  interest  to  American  politicians. 
1  (^tht  jran-  Not  that  there  is  anything  absolntely  new 
uve  given  upon  the  subject,  but  that  Iheyhave.gen- 
lalor)  is  the  erally,  almost  eyerylhing  lo  leam. 
responsibiiily  Having  now  analyzed  Ihia  book  so 
!  admirably  :  fully — cniefly  wilb  the  view  of  sugpest- 
;oodH  of  oth-  ing  to  the  reader  the  vast  extent  of  the 
inot  properly  subject,  and  showing  that  Bccomplisbed 
is  he  clement  stalesmanship  is  not  among  the  "  natural 
s  security,  by  faculties  of  man  " — we  have  nothing  to 
I  individnal,"  add  to  what  was  premised  of  its  Keoeral 
,  *'  If  in  ex-  merits.  It  is  not  what  is  wanted  now. 
he  have  an^  It  was  a  creditable  effort,  for  its  day ; 
ristian  chart-  and  it  is  fair  to  say,  has  not  been  sur- 
eclaiacion  of  passed,  if  equaled,  by  the  only  prodoc- 
mercy  wbere  lion  of  our  own  day  on  the  same  Bubjed. 
flicted,  is  not  Of  Ihis  production  we  now  proceed  to 
el  St.  Augus-  take  a  rapid  glance. 
iderstood  the  But  first,  a  word  of  the  translation— 
the  Old.  according  to  critical  usage.  Blontly,  then, 
I  this  book  in  as  we  must  be  brief,  we  have  had  the 
\  occupied  in  mortilicalion  of  meeting  few  Ibings  so  In- 
il  advantages  adequately  executed;  an  immunity,  how- 
i;ood  person,  ever,  offing,  tet;  doubt  not,  to  our  unac- 
esof  preserv-  quainlance  nitb  most  of  the  others  man- 
:ommendable  faclured  for  some  time  back  in  this  city, 
[ienical,  2d,  Nat  to  mention  the  spirit  of  tbe  original, 
,  such  as  no-  the  ptaineslsenseof  theaulhorisfrequent- 
course)  des-  iy  missed.  ThiBWewisbed  to  intimate,  in 
r  which  we  passing,  by  correcting  almost  every  quo- 
how  lo  gain  tation  we  had  occasion  to  make,  that  was 
have  several  not  quite  incorrigible.  But  what  is  still 
li  none  exact-  more  discreditable  than  thisfrequent  bit- 
ply,  "  to  ac-  ure  to  render  the  author's  meaning^ — an 
I  can  render  operation  which  requires  a  thorougb 
There  follow  knowledge,  not  only  of  both  the  langua- 
if  the  citizen,  ges,  but  of  the  siAjtct  also — this  tnuiala- 
hie  situations  lion  is  often  not  English.  Let  us  justify 
with  compan-  this  bv  a  few  of  the  shortest  instances, 
n  the  last  of  from  toe  opening  chapters. 
lesterfieUian,  On  pa?e  22,  the  phrase,  "  should  be 
lb  advantage  inculcated  in  the  minds,"  &c. ;  we  say 
ress.  In  Ihts  inculcated  upon,  and  some  writers  have 
he  has  also  a  used  info.  P.  23,  "  we  conatitult  for  iti 
:nts  of  Wo-  foundation,"  &.C.  In  the  same  sentence 
rtional  regard  we  read,  "  aW  the  from  of  virluea"— 
ger,  is  longer  meaning  the  u^o/t  train,  or  the  train  oi 
others  in  the  all  the  virtues.  But  wherefore  wasu 
lut  indirectly,  space  and  time  ?  Nor  does  ibis  appeal 
"  (as  the  law-  to  be  an  effect  of  the  ordinary  constraint 
of  indictment  under  a  foreign  idiom.  It  is  the  same,  i 
the  ladies ;  a  indeed  not  worse,  when  Mr,  Lester  dash. 
ent  to  Pope's  et  alon^  "  on  bis  own  hook."  For  ex, 
s  EpiMie,  and  ample,  in  the  first  or  second  sentence  o: 
lioa  eqaipped  bia  (origtiuif)  introduction,  we  have  thii 
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trnifff ikif irtil  f  ■■■ge ;  *^  tonk  deeply  triafc ;  whereas  Ae  tuiiitnfi  of  diecifr' 
«ii/o  die  Dcrw  tpirit  toal  had  gone  abroad  bre  in  oncstiofi,  rob  him  of  his  iBOce  taI- 
over  the  world,^    How  amch  easier  it  is  aed  and  vaJflahie  aame. 
to  write  transcendeirtalisan,  than  sense.  Of        Hence  it  is  thai  foreifpi  litentiue,eqpe- 
Eogiish  !     Next   sentence :    "  A   great  dall  j  French,  is  here  cooie,  injurioMly 
dnmahadbegnn  topUj^andy^ftc    Af-  to  both  countries,  to  be  a  term  of  ignoiant 
ter  all,  we  are  disposed  to  be  lenient  to  contempt    Moch  of  the  sort  imported  is 
Mr.  Lester,  in  consideration  of  the  frank-  rcallj  contemptible,  no  doabt,  because  (it 
ncsswith  which  be  owns  these  faoits.  To-  is  to  be  presomed)  oor  keen  purrevors 
wards  the  end  of  his  introdoction  he  sajs :  accommodate  themseWes  to  the  market ; 
**  I  hare  taken  tonu  liberties  with  the  text"  and  this  is  made  worse  than  contemptible 
And  after,  "  In  taking  this  coarse,  I  hare,  in  the  translation,  which  generally  tears 
I  am  conscious,  iacrtfited  my  o%tn  ttyU ;  away  the  gracefnl  drapery  of  the  origi- 
but  I  hope  I  hare  not  dishonored  that  of  nal.    Bat  there  is  also  much  of  anexeep- 
the  good  Ceba."    How  the  sacrifice  of  tionable  on  this  score,  and  consisting  of 
the  translator's  style  (sapposing  it  a  good  prodactions  of  the  highest  talent  and  in- 
ooe)  coald  hare  a  tendency  to  improre  terest.    These,  too,  are  for  the  most  part 
the  style  of  the  original,  is  not  quite  ob-  works  of  fiction ;  a  description  of  writing 
Yions.    And  as  to  the  magnitade  of  the  wherein  the /orm  is  of  more  consequence 
*^  sacrifice"  in  question,  the   reader  is  than  the  matter— or  rather,  indeed,  is  the 
now,  we  hope  enabled  to  judee ;  as,  also,  matter.  In  a  book  of  science  it  is  only  the 
how  much  honor  the  *'  good  Ceba  "  has  sense  that  we  have  to  render.    In  a  book 
derired  from  the  generoiu,  self-denying  of  taste,  the  style  is  the  book.  To  trans- 
Lester,  late  such  a  book,  then,  is  to  trandaU  thi 
At  the  same  time,  we  owe  Mr.  Lester  gtyU.    And  to  accomplish  this,  is  to  re* 
the  more  agreeable  duty  of  according  him  produce  the  spirit,  the  manner,  the  turns, 
the  merits  of  a  good  patriot,  (surely  a  the  idioms  even,  as  far  as  possible — in 
thin^  to  balance  a  bad  translator!)  in  one  word,  the  physiognomy  of  the  orisi- 
haring  selected  this  and   other  works  nal.    In  this  way,  translators  would  be 
of  the  like  grave  and  useful  character,  enriching  their  native  language  as  well 
for  introduction  to   his  fellow-citizens,  as  literature.     Yet  if  one  were  found 
Even  his  literary  sins  we  are  willing  to  amongst  us  of  conscience,  courage  and 
impute — if  it  be  any  palliation — rather  to  capacity,  to  pursue  this  course,  his  ver- 
a  <*  go-ahead  "  hurry,  than  any  gross  in-  sion  would  be  found  "  stiff,  harsh,  ua- 
competency.    Indeed,  our  very  censure  Enrlish^"  &c. — all  of  which  comes  but 
intends  him  a  compliment :  for  the  main  to  this,  that  it  is  strange  to  the  ear,  to  an 
purpose  was  to  expose,  by  implication,  ear  habituated  to   the  most  incorrectly 
the  general  character  of  the  translation-  written  of  all  polished  languages !    In 
manufacture  carried  on  in  this  city ;  and  consequence,  our  versions  ofthis  kind  of 
Mr.  L.'s  sample  has  been  seized  as  fur-  books  from  the  French  and  Italian,  (the 
nishing  a  respectable  occasion  of  giving  German   is  easier,)  not  onl v  here,  but 
some  vent  to  the  indignation  that  must  even  in  England,  are  generally  no  better 
fire  every  lover  of  letters  and  every  man  of  than  travesties.   Such  are  what  we  hear 
common  conscience,  against  that  mercena-  commended    as    **  free    translations!** 
ry  prostitution  both  of  the  name  of  litera-  Free,  truly,  from  all  observance  of  the 
ture  and  of  the  fame  of  renins.     We  are  coloring,  elegance,  character   and  even 
of  those  who  regard  sucn  of  the  *'  gen-  grammar,  of  the  original — Ugibus  «o/uto, 
tlemen  of  the  trade,**  as  are  in  the  habit  of  like  a  dylharambic  or  a  Democrat ! 
turning  into  their  tills  the  property  of  for-        As  the  book  of  Ceba,  which  has  occa- 
eign  writers,  on  the  pretence  of  owing  no  pied  us  hitherto,  is  devoted  mainlv  to 
obedience  to  the  domestic  laws  of  the  pro-  what  the  citizen  (or  statesman)  ought  to 
prietor,  as  being  not  a  whit  less  dishon-  be,  so  the  small  work,  placed  the  second 
est  than  the  "gentlemen  of  the  highway,**  in  our  caption,  professes  to  teach  little 
who  do  but  the  same  thing,  and  by  sub-  more  than  what  the  statesman  ought  to 
stantially  the  same  title — with  the  difier-  do;  and  this  only  in  the  limited  depart- 
enee  of  bravery  in  favor  of  the  freebooter,  roent  of  the  public  Administration. 
But  those  traffickers  in  translation,  adapt-        This  is  not  such  a  treatise  as  we  should 
ation,  and  the  various  other  modes  of  mu-  have  expected,  upon  Statesmanship,  from 
tilation,  are,  if  possible,  more  criminal,  the  author  of  **  Philip  van  Artaveldt** 
The  publisher  only  steals  the  author's  Mr.  Taylor,  though  a  poet,  as  well  as 
purse — which  is,  as  Shakspeare  tells  us,  Ceba — perhaps  becauae  a  poet — seems  to 


g"  practical"  most  peraicioui;  for  empiricisai,  fa 
«  he  speaks  less  and  hopeless  in  all  IhiDgs,  is 
wbohavecar.  most  dangerously  bo,  in  a  subject  bo 
I  into  politics  o i lei y  complex — or  (to  use  Bacon's  • 
la  preference,  expression)  so  "  mefged  in  matler,"- 
ion,  to  Bacon,     politics. 

citus,  as  hav-  But  Mr.  T.,  in  effect,  admits  our  i 
1  practical  ce-  mate  of  Iheinatnjclivevalueof  his  fa 
wribe  10  bis  ile  vriters,  when  be  savs  ;  "  Tbej  Ic 
at  men.  But  still  unatlerapted  the  formation  of 
admit  tbat  if  coherent boilyofadminiBlrBtivedoctti 
it  is  because  Even  "  administrative .'"  the  deparin 
not  because  for  their  teachings  in  which  you  bad 
ans.  We  do  signed  them  universal  auperiorily  all 
I'  in  the  par-  the  ••  theoretical "  school,  who  havt 
e  do  dispute  tempted,  and  accomplished  too,  this 
!  (eceivea  as    sideratum,  in  Ihe  more  eaaential  and  d 

■  even  of  prac-  cult  departments  of  Legislatiye  and  Ju 
writer.  Mr.  ieal  doctrine ;  and  who,  if  they  neglei 
the  mode  of    l!ieAiiminisIra1ive,itwaBlhatt'iiey  regi 

ho  are  struck  cd  it  as  being  (what  it  would,  in  fact, 
,  and  effecu  reduced toundertbeoperationoftheiri 
ugh  the  fads  lem)  a  matter  of  detail  and  prudence, 
!  usually  the  ther  tbanof  prircipleandscience.  In  I 
portant  i  and     we  ehould  not  yield  to  Mr,  Taylor  in 

great  combi-  miralionof  bis  "sages,"  as  orators,  phii 
Jre,  by  which  opber8,his!orians,  as  thinkers,  obser^i 
uch  prjze  ate  writers  ;  but  considered  as'leachers  of 
■w  the  opera-  art,  and  especially  the  science  of  polit 
gar  eye.  The  we  do  not  fear  to  say  that,  were  aoci 
on  to  philoB-  to  be  constructed  anew,  the  treatises 
l(^slation,  fee,  by  Jeremy  Benlbam,  ( 

height  °^J"';    evidently,   of   Mr.    T.'s   si. 

w  lighl "  inougb  he  is  not  named,)  or  even 

*    ■  ■'  Politics"  of  Aristotle,  would  be  wo 

■nt  of  practi-     all  that  could  be  sifted,  upon  the  e 
hold,)  the  il-    jecl,  from  Tacitus.   Machiavelli,   Ba< 
n  have  none    and  Burke,  together, 
alic  treatise.        We  have  given  so  much  relief  to  t 

be  noexcep-    introductory  observation  of  our  auH 

rince"  is  a  because  it  is  indicative  of  the  side 
political  sya-    takes  in  political   phibsophy,  and, 

not  didactic  course,  of  the  a.spect  in  which  he  tr« 
ilrnmenlally,  the  topics  of  his  book, 
lie,  tbeocca-  Of  these  ihe  leading  one  is:  "  O 
■ings.  They  eetning  the  education  of  youth  desll: 
,onlyinlhe  for  acivil  career."  Tbisipfciof  educat 
ns  and  ma*-  ~lo  commence  after  the  general,  1 
gicalconnec-  scholastic  course  is  completed,  or  abi 
ess,  in  point  sixteen— Mr,  Taylor,  too,  places  in  1 
Dial  purposes  "Study  of  History,  knowledge  of  i 
iployed.  In  laws  Municipal  and  International, 
leiations  not  foreign  systems  of  Jurisprudence  and 
'  asserted  by  the  prominent  defects  of  our  own  syster 
Id  rank  his    Political  Economy  also ;  not  only  for 

■  in  the  scale  indispensable  doctrines,  but  moreover 
e  Phould  be  an  eiercise  to  the  reasoning  faculty. 
■ermil.  _  The  We  c^not  assent  to  Mr.  Taylor's  vie 
ililics  is  one  respecSig  the  inBiructiveness  of  hisii 
plausible  of  — Bllowing  them,  however,  to  be  c( 
surably,  the    sistent  with  his  general  theory.    "  Su 
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tnary  histories,  sach  as  Home  and  tained  by  Mr.  Taylor,  and  indeed  gene- 
Gibbon,"  be  discommends.  For,  "though  rally  by  his  country,  as  by  some  others 
useful  as  famishing  a  framework  of  gen-  we  could  name.  History,  in  our  opinion, 
era!  knowledge,  they  commonly  do  but  to  be  of  educational  yafue,  must  furnish 
charge  the  memory  wid>  a  sequence  of  that  very  **  framework  of  general  know- 
events,  leaving  no  lively  impressions  or  ledge"  which,  pur  author  assures  us, 
portraitures,  and  consequently  teaching  only  serves  to  **  charge  the  memory  :*• 
little.'*  Now,  this,  as  an  observation  on  though  the  effect  is  palpably  the  reverse, 
the  study  of  history,  would  be  perfectly  if  there  beany  mnemonical  virtue  in  gen- 
in  its  place  in  a  Lady's  Magazine —  eralization  and  system.  This  framework, 
sequitur  and  all.  It  suggests  the  whole  moreover,  is  the  source  whence  the  par- 
secret  of  Mr.  Macauley's  "  brilliant  ar-  ticulars  6{  history  derive  relation,  signifi- 
ticles,"  as  our  newspapers  call  them,  canceand  life.  It  is  in  history  exactly  what 
But  an  instructor  of  statesmen  should  the  character  is  in  biography,  the  key  by 
ha?e  remembered  that  he  had  to  prescribe  which  alone  we  can  pretend  to  conjecture 
for  bearded, perchance  gray- bearded  men,  the  motives  and  interpret  the  actions 
or  at  least  for  youth  Sready  mature  in  of  the  subject.  This,  in  fine,  is  what  is 
reason  and  disciplined  for  reflection ;  and  meant  by  the  Philosophy  of  History ;  a 
who,  therefore,  not  only  need  not,  but  recent  science,  the  glory  of  wliich  belongs 
would  despise  indignantly,  such  silly  at-  chiefly  to  France,  and  of  which  her 
tractions  or  aids,  which — like  that  coarser  present  minister,  Guizot,  has  given  us 
form  of  the  same  contrivance,  the  **  splen-  one  of  the  most  methodical  specimens, 
did  editions,"  of  our  shallow  age  of  II-  in  his  History  of  European  Civilization, 
lustration  and  Illumination — arent  but  for  As  for  biography  proper,  its  Philosophy 
women  and  children,  (of  either  sex,  and  is  yet  to  be  created, 
all  aecs,)  who  are  to  be  allured  to  the  book  Mr.  Taylor  is  earnest  for  the  use  of 
by  the  pictures,  in  the  like  manner  (and  Debating  Societies.  Nor  can  there  be 
for  the  same  reason  of  intellectual  infancy)  doubt  that  the  early  practice  of  speaking 
as  the  brother  barbarians  of  the  woods  are  in  public  will  serve  much  to  prevent  the 
caught  by  tinsel  and  gaud.  That  *'  it  is  emoarrasment  incident  to  a  later  com- 
from  individuals  we  best  learn,"  is  ad-  mencement.  But  it  is  not  equally  clear 
mitted — for  the  good  reason,  that  it  is  that  this  advantage  is  not  more  than 
only  from  them  it  is  even  possible  for  us  counterbalanced,  on  the  whole,  by  the 
to  learn  thoroughly.  But  the  point  here  is  concomitant  habits  of  wordiness  and  flip- 
not,  from  what  we  learn  best,  but  what  it  pancy — the  inanis  loqmdtas,  as  it  is 
is  best  that  we  learn.  The  modiu  in  quo  stigmatized  by  Quinctilian — which  must 
will  not  be  wanting  to  the  description  of  be  the  consequence  of  extemporaneous 
learners  in  question.  Nor,  were  example  spkiking  from  an  as  yet  unfurnished  and 
allowed  to  he  the  best,  as  well  as  the  unordered  mind.  Nam  inde,  (says  the 
most  impressive,  preceptor  for  particular  supreme  authority  just  named,)  nam  inde, 

Siidance,  wodld  it  at  all  follow  that  it  is  et  contemptus  operis  iknascffur,  et  itn- 

e  b^t  instructor  of  the  statesman ;  who  damemta    jaciuntuk    impudemtijc,    et 

has  to  ffuide  and  govern,  not  the  conduct  quod  est  ubiquevemicio8issimum,pravenit 

of  a  private  citizen,  but  the  conduct  of  a  vires  Jiducia.    We  do  not,  however,  for 

people.    Inference  from  the  one  to  the  our  part  see — except  the  fact  of  failure 

other  is  a  mischievous,  yet  a  common  for  thousands  of  years,  and  in  perhaps  as 

fallacy.     Biography  is  an  excellent  guide  many  varieties  of  form — why  Debatinc 

to  individuals,  but  what  could  it  teach  a  Societies  might  not   be  constituted  and 

State  ?      So  history,  affords  the  proper  rej^ulated,  so  as,  at  least,  to  mitigate,  if  it 

lessons  for  the  State,  because  history  is  beimpracticabletoexclude,  these  fatal  in- 

the  biography  of  nations.    For  the  rest,  conveniences. 

by  either  species  of  biography,  we  do  not  Thechapter  *'0n  the  Statesman's  choice 
heremean  what  they  have  hitherto  for  the  and  use  oi  instrunients,"  we  would  re- 
roost  part  been — a  huge  diary  of  gossip-  commend  to  the  consideration  of  our  own 
ing  impertinences  and  insignificant  detail  appointing  maj^ietrates,  State  and  Gene- 
on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  a  ral.  But,  veniy,  in  their  case,  it  is  not 
crude  chronicle  of  *'  wars,  and  wonders,  strictly  a  choice  so  long  as  political 
and  kings  reign inp:;"  which  are  just  the  **  cliques"  are  listened  to,  and  partisan 
thing,  however,  for  the  *«  lively  impres-  claims  are  recognized,  in  its  exercise, 
aions  and  portraitures"  that  constitute,  it  True,  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Executive 
aeems,  the  idea  of  history  still  enter-  to  disavow  this  party  dictation.     Ym, 
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dosing^  remarks,  as  persons,  **  who  would  whole  sex  he,  whether  Tirgios  or  wires, 
not  hart  a  fly,  bat  will  hart  a  nation."  what  a  few  of  the  foimer  had  been  to 
It  was  noted,  that  Ceba  had  deroted  the  Roman  Republic ;  the  rcstai  keenm 
his  longest  chapter  to  caationini^  the  of  the  sacred  Are — the  fire  of  ennobnag 
statesman  against  the  sedactions  of  wo-  magnanimity  and  disinterested  patriot- 
man.    Mr.  Taylor  also  has  one,  which  ism ! 

more  efficiently,  perhaps,  to  the  same  Of  the  author's  remaining  topics,  there 
purpose,  while  sabsenrient  of  sererai  are  two — the  "  Ethics  of  Politics  "  and 
others,  recommends  him  to  take  a  wife :  "  Executire  Reform  "—of  which  a  great 
of  whom  we  transcribe  the  following  deal  might  be  usefully  said,  if  our  space 
pattern,  as  worth  the  examination  of  was  not  exhausted.  We  hare  mucn  to 
eren  our  non-political  bachelors,  and  as  mend  in  both  these  articles,  espeeiaUy  the 
rery  much  (we  may  be  allowed  to  say)  latter.  Administration,  the  functions  re- 
after  our  own  hc«d  as  well  as  heart:  allypii6/»c,  mi^ht,  by  system,  be  reduced 
'^  She  should  hare  a  clear  understanding,  to  a  comparatirely  small  ^yenone/.  So 
cheerfulness  and  alacrity  of  mind,  rather  was  it  in  the  ancient  republics,  where  we 
than  gaiety  or  brilliancy,  and  a  gentle  read  of  nothing  like  our  own  pest  of 
tenderness  of  disposition,  in  preference  **  ofllce- seeking,"  eren  in  the  satirical 
to  an  impassioned  nature.  Lirely  tal-  exaggerations  of  Aristophanes  or  Tacitus, 
ents  are  too  stimulating  in  a  tired  man*s  The  mercenary  and  miserable  Jews  seem 
house,  passion  is  too  disturbing.  She  to  bare  been,  in  this,  our  only  ancient 
should  be  of  sound  health,  of  a  light  and  parallel ;  if,  indeed,  the  following  lirely 
easy  temper,  neither  jealous  herself,  nor  picture  of  them,  by  one  of  their  pro- 
giring  cause  for  jealousjr ;  neither  going  phets,  is  not  to  be  considered  in  the 
mach  abroad,  nor  requiring  her  husband  character  rather  of  prediction  than  his- 
to  be  more  at  home  than  his  avocations  tory — a  point  we  rery  seriousir  submit 
permit ;  fresh  in  her  feelings  and  alert  as  to  our  Biolical  exegetists :  *'  The  repre- 
to  her  understanding,  but  reasonable  in  sentatires  of  the  people  are  like  hungry 
the  demonMration  of  either ^  and  willing,  wolres ;  the  ministers  of  religion  only 
at  all  times t  to  rest  contented  in  an  intkl-  run  after  rich  lirings ;  and  greedy  pro> 
LiGENT  repose.**  To  this  are  added,  phets  (politicians  ?)  preach  falsehooa  for 
among  other  things,  that  «she  should  gold.  Wo  to  thee,  Zionf  uo  to  tAae, 
be  pleasing  to  the  eyes  and  taste  of  the  who  beholdeth  with  indifference  these  mon- 
husband,  and  bring  him  a  fortuiie,"  espe-  strous  iniquities  f* 
cially  if  he  be  without  that  essential  him-  We  cannot  quit  Mr.  Tuylor,  without 
self.  The  portrait  would  be  imperfect,  acknowledging  the  elegant  correctness 
nay,  to  our  mind,  a  <*  daub,"  had  the  au-  and  strong  Latin  (not  *<  Saxon  **)  energr 
thor  not  excluded  carefully  all  propensity  of  his  style.  We  say  Latin,  for  such 
to  politics ;  of  which  women,  he  truir  was  the  character  oi  the  Elizabethan 
remarks,  **  become  best  acquainted  witn  writers,  whom  be  evidently  admires, 
the  least  respectable  part — their  person-  We  are  sick  of  the  nonsense  scribbled 
alities.*'  For  our  own  part,  (meaning  and  twaddled  about  this  *<  Saxon  energy," 
merely  the  writer,)  we  hare  no  great  pre-  by  persons  who,  in  general,  hare  no  dlis- 
dilection  for  a  «  politician  "  anywhere;  tinct  meaning  in  the  term,  or  who  can - 
but  a  politician  in  petticoats  is  our  worse  not  hare  reflated  rery  deeply  upon  what 
than  aTersion.  This  defect,  hovrerer,  de-  it  is  that  constitutes  the  energy  of  a  cul- 
mands  no  great  precaution  in  this  country,  ti rated  language.  Has  it  ever  occurred 
we  are  happy  and  proud  to  say.  There,  to  these  to  ask  themselres :  Was  this 
perhaps,  is  no  negative  quality  in  Ameri-  boasted  **  Saxon"  the  language  of  a 
can  women  more  creditable — the  more  people  who  had  a  literature,  a  philoao- 
so  from  the  temptation  to  it,  wherewith  phy,  or  eren  a  cirilization  ?  To  be- 
they  are  peculiarly  beset — than  their  gen-  come  such  a  language,  has  not  the  Eng- 
era!  pureness  from  this  deadly  blight  of  lish  had  to  be  reformed,  as  well  as  re- 
all  that  in  elevated,  and  good,  and  grace-  plenished,  from  the  Latin  and  the  Greek? 
ful  in  the  female  character.  So  long  as  The  **  energy  "  in  question  is,  in  truth, 
this  continues — and  we  trust  it  will  be  no  other  than  that  which  is  (or  was)  to 
perpetual — there  is  a  powerful  and  ever-  be  found  in  our  own  wildernesses,  in  fif^ 
present  antidote  aij^inst  the  corrupting  in-  various  dialects,  from  Hudson's  Bay  to 
fluencesofthe  political  and  the  mercantile  Mexico.  But,  as  the  En^^ish  common 
spirit,  that  poison,  slow  but  sure,  of  all  law  and  constitution,  originally  the  cus- 
popular  States.    Thus  to  ours  will  the  tumary  of  earage  Gemany.  becwnek  of 
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Dg  adopted  by  laiigiiaf(«,  <^P,ears  to  tis  "  stiff,"  & 

'Section  of  rea-  English.    This  imputation  upon  oui 

,  so  [be  jargon  notber-tonEUe  may  startle  such  aa 

I,  of  the  same  onl^  learned  its  perfections  from  Ei 

!  considered  to  criticism.*    We  can,  however,  fo 

eason,  the  per-  preaeot,  but  pledge  ourselves  to  its 

from  time  ioi-  our  space  being  quite  out. 
[ue  egotism  of        For  the  same  reasoD,  we  have  to 

I  been  merely  tailour  design  of  closing  with  a  sum 

r^iallj  hj  tbe  surrey  of    those   qualifications   ol 

polite  irony,  statesman,  recommended  by  the  1 

4."  Here,  how-  reviewed,  together  with  s  suppteme 

ant  absurdities  indication  01  several,  we  think,  oir 

unquestionable  We  may  resume  the  subject  upon  s 

om  sire  to  boo.  casion,  and  a  plan  of  our  own, 

'  the  merit  of  simple,  and  thus  more  auilable  to  its 

so  small  praise  nilude.    The  utmost  hope  of  this 

:a3t,  toanEng-  was,  uot  to  impart  auy  positive  ini 

lid  above,  that  tion  respecting  statesman  ship,  so  : 

written  so  in-  as,  by  a  detailed  eihibilion  of  the  di 

'rhaps,  in  broad  of  its  two  principal  teachers,  to  mat 

ol  in  gross  er-  political  readers  sensible  that  the  in 

ly  in  misappli-  tion  is  needed.    For  tbe  rest,  this  : 

llative  inexact-  best  sort  of  lesson  that  can  be  com! 

icies,  impropri-  cated  to  a  mind  ever  capable  of  rec< 

rms,  detect  of  alesson  ofanyconsequence.  Itoom] 

e  clauses  in  the  the  whole  programme  of  Socrates ; 

intences  in  the  professed  only  to  leach  men  their 

I  add,  the  para-  ranu.   It  is  but  our  modern  "  profes 

other  division,  who  pretend  to  teach  them  Innmiti 

rhy  txact  trans-  Eiye,  all  knowledge  that  is  necessai 

which  is  emi-  them  to  know. 
philosophical 


K  been  eaibled,  since  tbe  text  wu  written,  to  except  o 
ires  of  this  criticism,  sad  bring  him  to  our  support. 

in  cuually  opening  a  volume  of  the  pleasant  "  Noctc 

Tis  woDderful,"  be  exclaim*  to  JeOrej',  alluding  to 
ics,  "  til  wonderful  how  few  (of  course  BnglUK)  peopl 
n  a  thouracd  seema  to  hsTe  tha  slightest  notion  tnat  il 
lether  be  puts  but  in  a  psrticuUr  place,  ot/or,  or  at 
Waianding."  Here  ii  our  meaning,  precisd;;  and — 
acies  is  concerned — very  grapbicall;  deiignsted.    It  is 

the  Editor  of  "  Blackwood"  will  induce  our  critics,  at 
\,  in  fature,  some  itlenlion. 


Panogtg  Jrom  tke  Lift 


THE    WODLD-BE-HEBMIT. 

e  me  bat  a  home  deep  ia  a  woodj  glen, 
ives  no  savage  monsler  wilhln  his  rocky  den, 
■rinds  a  liropid  fill  by  banks  of  lively  green, 
it  a  human  voice  is  neard  nor  face  of  man  is  Men. 

be  Utile  giiitlle!«  fleart's-ease  and  pretty  Myrtle  grow 
.  because  the  North  miid  came  never  there  to  blow ; 
iepbyrs  bend  their  flowers,  aod  dip  them  in  the  stream, 
riea  sipping  natet-dropa  we've  pictured  in  OUT  dream. 

rherc  the  wild  birds  carol  their  sweet  and  chartoing  song, 
r  through  the  forest  green  their  silver  notes  prolong, 
Bi  all  the  listening  leaves  bud  forth  on  every  tree — 
n  such  a  place  till  death  should  silence  tue. 


th,  the  wild  and  vrayward,  fans  beadloiig  into  guilt. 

;  can  ne'er  replenish  the  cup  so  eatf '' 

■it's  bright  eye  shrouded  by  Passioi 


■X  replenish  the  cup  so  early  spilt ; 
^  It  eye  shrouded  by  Passion's  dim  echpae, 
a  fruits  all  turning  tast  to  ashes  on  the  Ftpe ! 


I)e  a  babbling  leaSet  from  Nature's  holy  book. 

should  bear  no  longer  the  dull,  delirious  roar, 
T  the  human  ocean  comes  sounding  to  the  shore — 
'ould  I  serve  my  God,  and  there  olbeaven  dream, 
ik  the  pleasant  waters  front  the  pellucid  stream. 
tbrwiry,  J  8 16. 


,S    FROM    THE    UFE  OF    A    MEDICAL    ECLEC 

etimes  amused,  but  never  not  apotheosize,  the  hard-featnte 

hing  that  comes  up  in  Ibis  of  many  a  "  bard-bvored"  ta 

ry.    We  have  all  sorts  of  England!  the  land  of  men  and 

ny  Wrightism  to  Fourier-  of  reform  conventions  and  corn 

rts  of  arts  and  sciences,  reforms  '. — Apropos  of  a  New 

picking  pockets  and  the  reform  convention — such  an  we 

■ology,  to  the  beating  art  once  happily  sud  that  the  keept 

and  the  science  of  living  New   Hampshire   Lunalie  Asyl 

New  England  is  the  gen-  given  all  bis  patients  a  week's 

ntellectual  uitraisms  and  to  attend.     I   once  found  myse 

lut  branches  are  given  olT,  assembly  of  tbis  kind,  for  the  m 

,and  inosculate, and  invest  pose   of   looking    about    me. 

of  OUT  goodly  land.   New  some  oue  may  think  that  thetimi 

old  apostrophize,  if  I  can-  about  me  vraa  before  going  to 


Of  a  Mt^cid  Ecledte. 


reader  tc 

d  before  our  Columbug,  never  felt  half  a 

I  in  parenthe-  goods.     I  bad  such  a  eloriou*  cer 

t  unu.  tbal  all  "  the  ills  which  fleah  is  hei 

icted  my  ape-  were  to  be  swept  from  the  earth. 

mao,  with  a  science  of  medicine  was  not  the  i 

ivedonehon-  inieBsinK  to  me.    It  waa  the    bea 

it  was  more  Bird  ofPamdise,  with  bealine  in 

ismuch  aa  it  wings.    It  was  a  "  fixed  fact,"  like 

)  were  young  Tyler's  nose.    I  literally  gorged  n 

heads.    Here  with  the  books  my  Arst  year.    I  hi 

e,  with  long  straoge  alacrity  in"  tvallowing. 

s  said  ears) ;  the  second  year  and  the  second  t 

lyhap    trans-  books  came.    1  now  found  that 

king    like    a  things  cannot  be  in  the  same  pla 

On  the  plat-  most  unfortunate  philosophic  fact  fi 

ind  a  adored  peace.     I  had  to  begin  again  it 

Hiretary.    On  Well,  there  was  the  pleasure  of  ti 

I  was  a  lady  in  adopting  a  new  brood  of  princ 

'right  to  the  (prejudices, ill-natured peoplewould 

s  were  going  and  I  went  on  getting  as  much  in 

newspapers  with  Broussais  as  I  bad  been  with  Bl 

Abundance  of  At  first  I  was  as  cure  as  ever  wa 

for  the  "  la-  lady,  or  nurse,  that  drawing    the 

ith  these  ad'  blood  out  of  people  was  very  bene 
Bui  Magendie  convinced  me,  thai  tb 

give  up  our  the  blood  we  took  away  was  bad, 

,"  says  one.  we  left  was  no  better,  and  in  an  ai 

s  as  well  as  and  much  neglected  book,  I  remem 
to  have  read,  "  the  blood  is  the  life, 

antagonism,  I  finally  concluded  that  if  a  ponit 

for  an  vfper  our  life  oozed  out  with  a  quart  of  ti 

I  here  in  inie  that  double  that  portion  was  abeti 

ilyenactedin  with  double  that  quantity.     This  v 

art.     Almoet  seiiaus  consideration  to  me,  and  all 

consideialion  truly  Christian  individuals  who  ai 

dogy,  which  signed  to  live.     My  Brunonian  uc 

1  which  be  is  were  sadly  jostled  by  Eberli,  Brodl 

not  even  ce-  Magendie.    I  remembered  to  forgi 

my  claim  on  lancet  in  not  a  few  instances,  aftei 

r.    Now  we  ing  the  following fiom  Magendie: 
Jass  who  ride  ,  .  ,.  ^ 

»d  of  human-        ">  »"  ""-"ou-  to  caU  ywr  jtt. 

t  tn  sTMn  '•*  t*""  espetiment*  we  made  list  t 

?'       ,1    !;  .  on  the  blood.    You  leiToed  through 

liter  all,  that  y^^  influence   that  fluid  eierd^s  o 

.or  that  we  „rea„g.    You  saw  mo  produce  at  w 

;  love  to  some  animals,  the  majority  of  llinM  Htrikini 

rielies  of  the  nomeua,  for  the  relief  of  which  art  ii 

ith  is   paved  eileis.    You  nw  me  give  rise  at  my 

positively  in-  sure  to  pneumonia,  scurvy,  yellow 

n  in  Venice."  typhoid,  &c. 

le  who  looks        "Youare  already  acquainted  with  i 

Mse  to  look  ""mber  of  causes  that  modify  the 

Sandfancitul.  '""i  '"i""  ^7?"*'  *"■'/"""*,   ^ 

,  r-to  .)..>  .^.  prepared  for   the   Hnnoilncement   in 

1  fata  that  we  ^^,  ^^  ,  therapeutical  agent,  holdi 

.id.  to  the  art  fi^  „„k  ^„„g  the  f»hion.ble  tet 

ourselvesjust  ^  ^^^  j„^  1  produce  the  very  sama  i 

ryinthiflfield.  tion»  in   the   blood,  and  as  a  tesnl 

e    feeling   of  very  same  diwrders  in  the  econom, 
the  yaiiees       "  l  toeit  then,  loudly,  and  fear 
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ftffirm  it,  that  blood-letting  induces  both  in  Hippocrates,  the  father  of  medicine, 

the  bV)od  itself,  and  in  our  tissues,  certain  used  water  in  his  treatment  of  disease, 

modifications,  and  pathological  phenome-  His  plan  was,  to  pour  water  over  the  pa- 

na,  which  resemble,  to  a  certain  extent,  tient  and  then  clothe  him  warmly,  and 

those  we  have  seen  developed  in  animus  ^^us  produce  perspiration.     His  works 

^STf^lidff^'*"'  "'^'*  °'  ''''^'  hear  ^timonyfo  t£e  cure  of  cramp,««. 

vulsions,  gout  and  tetanus.    Galen,  who 

Now,  a  turtle-fed    alderman   might  lived  in  the  second  century,  cured  fevers 

with  advantage  prove  the  truth  of  this  with  water  only.    Celsus   recommends 

last  statement  ol  Magendie.    It  might  be  water  for  the  cure  of  certain  diseases, 

the  best  possible  treatment  to  abstract  Boerhaave  recommends  the  use  of  water 

some  of  nis  surplus  food,  after  it  was  to  render  the  body  firm  and  strong.  Hoff- 

made  up  into  blood,  if  we  could  not  per-  man,   a   contemporary   of   Boerhaave, 

suade  him  to  submit  to  the  deduction  at  wrote  on  Water  lor  the  cure  of  disease, 

an  earlier  period.    I  was  pleased  to  find  His  words  are,  *<  If  there  exist  anything 

that  Magendie  did  not  ride  his  hobby  to  in  the  world  that  can  be  called  a  pana- 

death,  and  cut  himself  ofi*  from  the  ad-  cea,  it  is  pure  water." 

vantage  of  a  remedial  agent  capable  of  Hahn,  a  German  physician  of  note, 

producing  the  greatest  possible  mischief  wrote  a  work  on  the  Curative  Effects  of 

when  abused.    I  went  on  with  my  stud-  Water,  in  1738.    Hahn  mentions  an  in- 

ies,  giving  up  idol  > after  idol,  and  reso-  veterate  case  of  itch,  which  was  cured 

lutely  refusing  to  think  for  myself— not  by  wrapping  the  patient  in  a  wet  sheet, 

the    rarest  kind  of   resolution  by  the  and  bathing  several  times  a  day.    He 

way.    At  last  1  began  to  fear  that  the  gives  instances  of  the  remarkable  cure  of 

science  I  had  chosen  was  a  foe  to  all  fix-  ot.    Anthony's    fire,   cancerous    ulcers, 

ity.    Afloat  on  the  ocean  of  conjecture,  I  small  pox,  and  the  whole  family  of  ez- 

stiU  explored  with  confidence,  and  at  last,  anthemata.    He  also  cured  many  cases 

thanks  to  the  good  genius  who  presides  of  insanity  with  water, 

over  the  fate  oi  mortals  in  general,  and  One  of  tne  best  works  on  Water  is  that 

medical  men  in  particular,  I  oiscovered  in  of  James  Currie,  M.  D.,  F.  R  S.,  of  Liv- 

the  wide  waste  of  waters  an  island,  erpool,  published  in  1797.    Rev.  John 

where  were  firmly  fixed  the  great  men  Wesley  published  a  work  on  Water  in 

of  andent  and  modem  times — Medical  1747.    Mr.  Wesley  gives  a  list  of  eiffhty 

Eclecticism !  the  land  of  rest  and  promise  diseases  curable  by  water.    Indeed,  lie 

for  the  wise,  the  terror  and  dread  of  fools,  prescribes  for  almost  every  disease,  and 

I  looked  over  the  world— disease  and  this,   perhaps,   is     the    greatest   error 

suffering  were  everywhere.    I  saw  the  of   modem    hydropathy.      It  is  pretty 

most  earnest  and  gifted  spirits  condemned  certain  that  **  douche,**  and  **  umschlay 

to  years  of  darkened  agony — like  some  lein    tuch,**    will  never   mend    broken 

rare  bird,  beating  in  sad  unrest  against  the  bones,  perhaps  they  will  not  grow  defi- 

wiry  walls  of  its  unwelcome  cage.  Night,  cient  brains,  though  we  heard  a  good 

with  her  raven  wing,  and  myriads  of  lady,  some  time  since,  seriously  recom- 

flashing  worlds  that  gem  her  brow,  is  mend  Water  Cure  to  a  gentleman,  to 

only  night  to  the  sick  souL    Its  shadows  wash  the  cobwebs  out  of  his  brain,  that 

bat  deepen  the  gloom  in  which  these  are  he  might  see  with  greater  clearness  sun- 

Slanged,  and  morning  brings  no  ray  of  dry  of  her  radical  notions.    The  gentle- 

ght  to  them.    In  new  of  all  this,  my  man  probably  thought  that  the  **  coa- 

heart  was  filled  with  an  unutterable  pity,  summation  **  was  not  very  **  devoutly  to 

I  looked  over  the  field  of  medical  sci-  be  hoped  for,*'  even   were  it  possible, 

ence.    1  became  conscious  of  the  central  But  commend  us  to  harmless  hobbies, 

«  stand  point  of  our  profession.    I  knew  neither  mulish  nor  asinine.    And  with 

that  all  things  are  ours.    The  **  discov-  this    devout  aspiration,  we  wash  oar 

ery  **  and  practice  of   Priestnitz  were  hands  of  Water  Cure, 

bruited  everywhere.    I  would  be  the  last  I  am  a  sad  dreamer,  and  in  my  waking 

to  rob  Priestnitz,  or  any  otho*  man,  of  dreams,  I  often  live  over  many  of  th« 

ooe  ray  of  glory ;  but  let  any  one  exam-  scenes  of  my  life.    I  just  now  remember 

ine  the  history  of  medicine  which  is  oon-  a  case  that  occurred  in  my  practice  soon 

taiaed  in  the  medical  books  from  Hippo-  af^er  I  commenced  the  very  responsible 

enitesdownward,and  he  will  find  the  facts  business  of   thinking  for  myself.      It 

and  philosophy  of  Water  Cure  scattered  comes  before  me  like  a  vision  of  briglit 

through  a  large  number  of  these  works,  and  dark  things.     Oh !   the  many  and 
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tbe  nie  way  that  fixed  my  wandering  &t 

labor  of  the  H.'s,  deserrei  a  paasing  notice;  and 

■oison    people  make  more  plain  what  is  to  come  her 

'inter  nighl,  I  after,  reader,  yon  must  consent  to  be  i 

tbe  ashes  of  trodnced  to  her.    A  crowd  of  gentleini 

ngand  dieam-  had  gathered  about  her ;  and  tbe  clei 

ir  cross  bones,  silver  music  of  her  voice  was  only  eqot 

na  and  skele-  ed  hy  the  beauty  of  the  thoughts  she  e: 

',  panorama  of  pressed.     She  realized  my  dream  of  i 

hts,  the  whirl  Italian  Iinprovisatriee.    She  was  a  se 

letness  of  the  ond  Corinne  to  me.    She  spoke  as  oi 

in  tbe  pauses  whohaddeepknowiedgeof life.  Wheni 

Dony  was  re-  had  one  so  young  and  so  unworldly  sui 

id  just  left  all  knowledge  ?    Her  conversation  was  trt 

laratively,  for  jmetry,  for  it  was  wisdom  incarnated 

of  my  profes-  neauty.     How  the  depth  and  fullne«  < 

it.    It  was  all  life,  present  and  prospective,  were  opei 

ineps."    I  Mt,  ed  to  me,  as  1  listened  to  her.    f  mad 

',  in  my  room,  one  ot  a  most  admiring,  yes,  adoring,  ci 

and  dark,  but  cle.     Our  homage  was  evidently  appn 

rnveloped  me.  ciaied,  For  it  seemed  thai  the  sparks  i 

t.     I  thanked  liringfire  fell  in  showers  from  her  eyes,  i 

1  philosopher,  she  kepi  up  the  most  intensely  intellecti 

le  cloud,  in  a  ol  converse.now  bright  with  a  delectab 
wit,  now  deep  with  the  most  exi^uisi' 
pathos.    I  felt  that  she  bad 

utb,  and  lore,  ... 

"  Vowed  she  would  crop  the  world  for  mi 

jon  the  heart,  „       .J^i^W '' 

osy  blood.  Herself  before  me  even  as  a  flower.' 

b'^'ilke^™  She  seemed  to  be  some  twenty  yeara  . 
age ;  her  complexion  was  a  pearly,  trani 

earns  s>s  with  parent  white  ;  a  liquid  lustre  snot  fro] 
ner  eyes ;  her  swan.Iike  neck  was  bai 
enough  for  statuary;  her  arms, roundc 

)h  of  all  this  and  Venus-like,  were  shaded  only  wil 

n  lo*e.     Yes,  delicate  lace,  which  seemed  like  a  tbi 

Mider  passion,  misi  on  a  wreath  of  snow, 

ill-pox,  I  am  Beautiful  being!   she  possessed   m 

itb  me.    Bot  bachelor  muI,  as  the  spirits  of  mischii 

at  resists  the  possessed  the  room  that  was  swept  ar 

ime,  or  even  garnished  in  olden  times,     I  very  unce: 

,  is  very  rare,  emoniously  hid  her  in  my  heart  and  too 

e  somewhere  her  to  my  room  to  blissen  my  dream 

e  an  old  Eng-  At  a  very  late  hour  I  awoke  to  mort 

I   ihat  it  was  consciousness,    and    sought  my   pillo' 

;rmentg — sad,  with  thoughts  and  feelings, 

ad  things,  are  ..  ^^^^          ^f  ^„  ^^^^  „,g^j  jj,     ^^ 

those  dim  em-  ^nd  mingle  in  a  bright  emlwace." 
1  had  floated 

But  all  was  I  was   just  deepened  into  dreamlei 

I,  e.Tcept   one  slumber,  when  the  startling  tinkle,  jingli 

creature  was  jangle  of  my  bell  awoke  me.   "  No,  38' 

her  with  the  B—  St.,  Lady  very  ill,"  was  the  servant 

renthett').      I  message.     I  dressed  in  haste,  and  soo 

Descriplions  stood  by  the  bedside  of  the  sufferer.   Si 

e  for  a  Medi-  lay  enveloped  in  the  while  drapery  i 

have    never  her  couch — a  thin,  emaciated,  and  almw 

a  tonic  to  a  transparent  hand  1^  nearly  lifeless  upc 

L  cosmetic  to  tbe  counterpane.    The  slightest  posaib 

I   fairy   form  flutter  of  tbe  pulse  was  perceptible. 
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lodced  upon   the   fallen,   relaxed   and  no  life  eeenied  to  flow  into  it,  though  the 

deathy  face — her  eyes  were  closed,  and  slowly  unclosed  her  eves  and  looked  into 

the  shut  lids  were  continually  contracted  my  face.    A  slight  snudder  passed  over 

by  spasmodic  action  of  the  nerves.    A  .her  as  she  recognized  me,  and  she  shad- 

parematare  age  seemed  to  have  shrunk  and  ed  her  eyes  with  her  hand,  as  if  she  were 

wrinkled  her  face.    Tliere  were  no  cir-  determined  not  to  see  me.    It  is  said  that 

cular  lines  in  that  countenance.    All  was  in  moments  of  zreaX  su&ring  and  peril» 

angular  as  misery.    Could  I  have  read  a  life  is  crowded  into  a  point  of  time.    I 

death  in  her  face  I  should  have  been  re-  recognized  the  truth  of  this  sayiujg;  as  1 

lieved— oh !  how  much.    But  I  saw  that  stood  by  the  bedside  of  Mrs.  Waters, 

ahe  would  not  die — certainly  not  yet.  It  What  an  ideal  I  had  cherished  but  an 

was  not  sufierins  that  was  written  in  hour  before,  and  now  the  terrible  actual 

every  line  of  her  face ;  it  was  agony.   A  had  taken  its  place, 

shudder  passed  over  her,  and  an  attend-  She  seemed  to  have  a  consciousness  of 

ant  removed   the  drapery  to  alter  her  my  state,  and  convulsively  erasping  my 

position.    My  eye  fell  upon  a  diamond  hand  with  her  cold  fingers,  she  said : 

cross  that  spwkled  upon  her  exposed  «  Terror,  madness,  crime,  remorse.- 

neck — ^this,  and  the  lace  cungin^  upon  ^           «           #          #           « 

her  bare  and  lifeless  arms,  rev^^  to  me  <«  Abandoned  hope,  and  love  that  tuns  to 

the  beauty  and  belle  of  the  evening  at  hate, 

Mr.    R's.      Terrible    revealing !     My  And  self-contempt,  bitterer  to  drink  thsn 

spirit  was  stirred  to  its  very  depths.  The  blood ; 

words  of  the  poet  were  tracea,  as  by  a  ^^^  whose  unheeded  and  familiar  speech 

breath  d  flame,  upon  her :  '*  howling,  and  keen  ihrieks  dav  after  day. 

And  hell,  or  the  sharp  fear  of  helL" 
**  Oh !  I  have  suffered  till  my  brain  became 

DisUnct  with  wo— as  U  the  skeleton  leaf.  And    then    the    coiling    snakes   that 

Whose  green  hath  fretted  ofi*  its  fibrous  seemed  writhing  in  her  features,  sunk 

frame —  away  to  something  like  rest,  and  she 

And  bare  to  our  immortality  of  grief.**  said : 

I  had  seen  change  and  suffering.    I  **Soul  is  not  more  polluted  than  the 

had  seen  those  sudden  transitions  which  beams 

scare  the  strong  man— but  I  bad  never  ^'  heaven's  pure  orb. 

seen  anything  to  be  compared  with  what  She  raised  her  eyes  with  something  of 

was  now  before  me.  earnestness  to  my  face :  **  Doctor,"  said 

The   attendant   seemed    perfectly   at  she,  *<  the  light  passes  through  all  the 'taint 

home,  and  as  quiet  as  if  the  whole  were  of  earth- bom    atmospheres'  unstained, 

an  every-day  scene.  My  soul  is  pure  and  true,  though  yo« 

««  She'll  be  better  soon — she  is  always  see  me  weigned  down  with  ill — unable 

better  after  she  takes  her  powders,"  and  to  sustain  any  but  the  falsest  life,  aad 

she  removed  a  glass  which  I  glanced  unable  to  die." 

into.    I  saw  a  very  large  dose  of  mor-  I  laid  my  hand  upon  her  head.    I  tried 

phine  remaining  as  a  sediment.     The  to  speak.    I  was  ashamed  of  my  emo- 

whole  flashed  upon  me  in  an  instant.    I  tion.    I  knew  that  I  was  expected  to  pre> 

had  been  so  absorbed  in  the  B3rmptoms  scribe  for  my  patient 

that   I   had  not   noted  them.    Now    I  But  why  should  I  prescribe  for  her  ? 

told  them  one  by  one,  as  we  hold  our  Tlie  only  thing  I  could  have  done  with 

breath,  and  contemplate  those  landmarks  any  wisdom,  or  peace,  would  have  been 

of  Christian  progress,  the  gallows,  the  to  order  a  warm  bath  to  expel  the  poisoa. 

gibbet,  and  the  rack.  This  she  would  have  resisted  with  the 

But  what  business  had  I  here  ?  The  strength  of  insanity,  or  she  would  bava 
lightning  had  struck.  But  why  speak  doubkd  her  next  potion.  I  knew,  too 
thus  ?  The  apparently  blasted  and  dead  well,  that  no  medicine  could  produce 
of  the  fieiT  fluid,  have  been  saved  by  the  any  desirable  etkcU  with  all  the  tissues 
affusion  of  cold  water.  Might  tbere  not  loaded  with  morphine.  I  was  more  em- 
be  a  mental  lavatory,  or  lustration,  which  barrassed — more  at  a  loss  than  I  had  ever 
might  save  even  here.  been.    But  something  must  be  dont--I 

Slowly,   almost    imperceptibl)r,   the  mechanically  dealt  out  some  powders  of 

Caint.  flickering  pulse  became  distinct —  calcined  magnesia  and  left  to  seek  my 

animation  returned  to  the  shrunken  fea-  cold  and  darkened  room,  with  no  li^kt 

tows.    I  held  the  thin  hand  in  mine,  bat  of  the  soul  to  cheer  it    It  is  astoniriii^g 
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radiate  upon  that  she  had  hid  the  mischief  before  1 

ecially  if  the  came,  would  not  allow  me  to  remain  an- 

m.    A  gold-  enlightened.     There  was  eampbor,  ind 

ipe,  cowslips  calome),  winler-green,  and  wnntali,  for 

rooks  gurgle  anirht  I  know. 

Binoke  eurls  I  made  a  longer  stay  than  was  my 

I,  Edens  are  caslom,  and  saw  the  sickly  lady  depart 

h  an  Eve.  with  pleasure,  and  then  I  endeavored  to 

Tiy  patient  in  make  Mrs.  Waters  aware  of  the  exceed- 

ere  had  been  tng   folly  of  still  farther  taxine  ber  dis- 

ice  with  the  eaied    sysleni    with    health- Jealroy in e 

the   glare  of  substaDces — Ihoagh     called     Diedicjnar 

ght.     I  wae  With  a  mind  exceedingly  clear  on  most 

;t  a  beautiful,  subjects,  she  was  a  child  with  respect  to 

nan  of  forty  the  economy  of  the  haman  system,  the 

mid  not  have  laws  of  health,  or  the  healing  art.    Like 

D  slight  and  too  many  othera  she  looked  to  a  physi- 

«.    The  first  ciao  when  ill,  with  as  blind  a  faith,  as 

y  to  me  alter  that  with  which  the  ancients  consniled 

I  ehe  was  at  their  oiacles,  or  the  Indian  his  "  medi- 

ons — TTith  a  cine  man."     And  though  she  failed  al- 

fort,  she  had  ways  of  receiving  any  lasting  benefit,  she 

i  conditions,  went  on  trying  old  and  new  medicinee, 

s  possible  to  and  old  and  new  doctors,  with  a  zeal 

nsiBed  by  be-  worthy  a  better  fate,  and  a  faith  which 

I.     With  the  did  not  fail,  becanse  it  was  continnally 

ilbful  yonth,  fed  by  hope.    Thus  are  the  most  unrea- 

was  the  same  sonable  and  discouraging  demands  made 

'reat  natures  upon  the  Medical   Profession — a  profes- 

(he  had  loved  sion  which,  when  rightly  understood  and 

red  one  and  practiced,  Is  one  of  the  noblest  in  the 

iself,  because  world.    But  now  men  and  women  ab- 

(Hte  was  not  surdlv  expect  their  physician  to   create 

egitimate  ex-  health  for  them,  nhilsi  thev  do  nothing 

re  could  not  but  manufacture  disease.    We  find  at  the 

She  took  point  of  progTess  which  man  haa  now 

B  factitiotM  reached,  that  there  is  no  orderly,  or  bal- 

Bgony  which  anccd    development    of    his    faculties. 

When  the  perversiot.,  or  waat  of  balance 

ig  death,  can  is  excessive,  ive  recognize  it  as  a  cause 

scription  can  of  disense.     We  look  with  pity  upon  the 

le  to  attempt  bloated  and  tremulons  debauchee.     We 

see  how  his  disease  ban  been  produced, 

n,  a  delicate  Why  nbould  a  high  degree  of  civilization 

imple^iion,  in  unitormly  produce  an  exaltation,  and  es- 

Bible  tinge  of  acerbationofevery  form  of  disease  known 

I  waist  and  a  to  the  primitive  condition  of  man,  whilst 

the  bedside,  al  the  same  lime,  new  ills  whose  name 

tside  her,  on  is  legion,  spring  into  being  before  ne. 

and  sizes  of  avic  life  is  frightfally  fruitful  in  ill 

d,   evidently  health.     The  army  of  diseases  is  in  dis- 

of  eloquence  proportion  to  everything  but  the  army  of 

«    panaceas,  doctors, 

,  '■  only  see  That  system  of  medicine  which  deals 

;  has  brought  in   simple   remedies,  of  whatever  kind, 

IS."     I  felt  a  which  does  not  embrace  psychology  and 

lake  any  in^  a  complete  mental  philosophy  wifl  fail, 

efore  me,  but  in  nine  cases  out  of  tcn,of  curing  disease, 

ian,notwith-  and   succeed   by   chance  in   curing   the 

at  afraid  of  tenth. 

vry  heartily.  But  what  was  I  tg  do  for  the  bta»lil»l 
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rain  before  me  ?    If  1  could i^  by  any  I  confess  I  listened  with  something  of 

course  of  treatment,  expel  the  poison  surprise  to  remarks  like  these  from  one* 

from  her  system,  I  could  by  no  means  who,  with  all  her  power  to  reason,  had 

secure  to  her  that  mode  ot  life  which  no  power  to  act 

should  exercise  her  glorious  powers,  and  Ibe  very  next  day,  when  I  called,  I 

save  her  from  the  living  death  of  inaction,  found  her  interested  deeply  in  an  account 

And  what  would  have  seemed  most  won-  of  a  new  German  doctor,  with  a  name 

derful  to  an  unthoughtful  observer,  was  the  most  unmusical  and  unpronounceable 

the  fact  that  she  saw  with  perfect  clear-  of  any  tbat  has  been  imported.    The 

ness  her  state  and  its  causes,  and  at  the  patron  of  the  new  doctor  was  a  man  I 

same  time  that  she  was  blindly  putting  had  met  occasionally  at  places  where  the 

herself  at  the  mercy  of  every  quack  who  '*  best  dinners"  are  eaten.    I  had  amused 

made  pretensions  to  some  new  nostrum  mvself  by  setting  down  the  items  of  his 

of  wonderful  efficacy.  bill  of  fare.    He  was  in  very  delicate 

I  flatter  myself  that  I  have  some  know-  health,  and  so  be  never  ate  delicately, 
ledge  of  mental  philosophy,  but  the  min-  Like  Mr.  Gobbler,  he  never  bad  any 
gled  wisdom  and  ignorance  of  this  won-  stomach ;  and  yet,  strange  paradox,  his 
derful  woman  astonished  me.  To  see  a  stomach  always  troubled  him.  I  had  seen 
woman  surrounded  by  pretenders  to  him  eat  soup  and  salmon,  oil  and  vine- 
magnetic  and  mesmeric  science,  depend-  gar,  ham  and  eggs,  roast  pig — all  sorts  of 
ing  on  morphine  and  Mofl^t*s  Life  rills»  poultn' — a  half-dozen  incomprehensible 
and  employing  a  physician  with  no  more  French  dishes,  as  many  more  unmen- 
of  an  understanding  appreciation  of  him  tionable  American  horrors ;  and  then  the 
than  she  had  of  the  crowd  of  quacks,  man  had  the  audacity  to  complain  of  be- 
and  the  endless  procession  of  nostrums  ing  ill,  as  if  it  were  possible  for  him  to 
with  which  she  was  surrounded,  and  yet  be  anything  else.  But  just  now  he  was 
conversing  upon  life  and  its  phenomena,  particularly  dazzled  by  the  foreshine  of 
with  a  far-reaching  wisdom  and  a  bril-  perfect  health.  Mr.  Feeder  was  a  rela- 
liant  beauty,  was  more^than  1  was  pre-  tive  of  Mrs.  Waters,  and,  as  such,  he 
paced  for.  made  large  demands  upon  her  faith  on 

**  Doctor,"  said  she,  **  had  I  the  power  to  the  present  occasion,  and  large  quota- 
make  conditions  for  myself,  I  would  have  tiona  from  her  larder.  The  character  of 
health.  The  causes  of  disease  must  be  the  lunch  he  was  leisurely  discussing  in 
sought  in  the  conditions  and  habits  that  Mrs.  W/s  room,  so  as  not  to  depnve  ner 
men  make  for  themselves.  If  there  is  no  of  a  moment  of  his  precious  company, 
healthy  development  of  the  material  na-  was  unique,  as  far  as  mv  observation  of 
ture,  through  legitimate  exercise  or  in-  lunches  extends.  I  really  trembled  for 
dustrv,  the  body  is  not  reproduced  in  a  the  little  light  chair,  which  looked  as 
healthy  manner, and  the  mental  condition  though  it  must  have  the  ^ift  of  breaking 
is  proved  to  be  far  from  sane  or  sound  by  down  under  the  composite  infliction  (u 
the  fact  that  there  is  not  sufficient  wis-  the  rotund  invalid  and  his  comprehensive 
dom  to  furnish  such  material  conditions  luncheon.  He  breathed  thick  and  short, 
as  shall  insure  healthy  development,  and  loosened  his  neckcloth  as  he  ate  a 
We  may  take  the  vitiated  air  in  our  plate  of  oysters,  an  ice  cream,  some  blanc- 
cities  as  an  example  of  want  of  wisdom,  mange,  a  bologna  sausage,  a  cold  tongue, 
and  rightly  directed  eflbrt  In  the  present  a  sandwich  and  some  sardines,  and  sponge 
stateof  society,  no  efficient  medical  police  cake  and  fruit  cake.  He  had  his  hand 
is  possible.  The  more  gross  and  terrible  on  his  side  whenever  it  could  be  spared 
miasmas  may  be  removed  by  the  degree  from  bis  mouth  and  his  plate,  and,  in  the 
of  corporate  action  to  which  we  have  at-  intervals  of  deglutition,  he  enteitained 
tained.  But,  Doctor,  we  see  all  too  plainly  Mrs.  Waters  and  myself  with  an  account 
for  our  peace,  that  all  regulations  possi-  of  his  new  doctor,  a  celebrated  boroeopa- 
ble  at  this  day,  with  regard  to  those  con-  tbist,  who  has  improved  him  wonderfully 
ditions  which  we  see  are  essential  to  within  the  last  month.  He  bad  given 
health,  fall  lamentably  short  of  attaining  up  his  calomel,  and  his  quinine,  and  his 
for  man  what  unitaiy  action  can  alone  weekly  bleeding,  and  the  black  draught, 
mccomplish.  And  so  dim  and  distant  and  the  saLne  draught,  and  the  Congress 
look  tnose  conditions,  which  we  see  are  water,  and  the  morphine  at  night,  and 
essential  to  our  well-being,  tbat  balanced  the  efllervescing  draught  in  the  morning, 
development  and  universal  health  seem  and  bis  dinner  pill,  and  the  doctor's  fre- 
the  wildest  of  all  Utopian  dreams."  quent  calls,  and  confined  himself  to  the 
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-~,  and   then  over  «i<]  handed  it  to  me.    ItranBcrii 

^rman  name,  in  Ihe  hope  that  it  may  save  at  least 

Q  quantity.  from  becoming  the  victim  of  the  pc 

□uBin  Ellen,"  of  poisons,  morphine,  or  opiam,  in 

part  ol  a  grain  form. 

has  done  me  "  My  life  is  hut  a  hidden   fire, 

led  scored  of  burns  and  eala  into  itself  continu 

calomel .'"  Suffering  hassurrounded  me  like  a  wi 

mtty,  because  of  flame,  and  like  a  wrelcLed  viper 

Ighlening  the  spiriL  slings  itself  lo  death.     This  n 

for,  even  in  ing  I  awok^  bathed  iti  lears.    1  bo 

Itomehardly  /or  (he  cause.     Il  was  a  dream— a  v 

for  an  unlim-  of  my   Bunny  childhood,  when  in 

ad  reebletiess.  father's  grounds,  I  lay  upon  soft  gi 

BearchinK  the  banks,  and  '  I  was  happy  as  a  yi 

confess  I  felt  poet  who  sitleth  in  the  sun  of  sprii 

i  experienced  see   the   violets  grow.'      Clear,  cr 

i(  sysleme,  as  wavelets  of  delight  passed  over  me 

e  me  from  my  lay  amongst  the  flowers  and  listene 

deny  that  ho-  the    ■  droriy    hum'    of  the    bees, 

legative good,  watched  the  bright  flight  of  the  birdi 

had  for  vears  was  wrapped  in  slumber  that  seemed 

by  making  a  infancy.      I  fell  ihe  soft  velvet  ol 

of  himself —  Kiass.    I  was  fanned  by  the  perfur 

a  rtrvm  was  Uie  blessed  flowers,  and  cluster  after 

shop."    Still  ter  became  distinct  to  me,  and  Ihe  1 

neopathic  diet  ming-btrds  came  like  visible   fairie 

Such  were  a  take  the  honey  from   the  heart  of 

3  which  Mrs.  bloesoms.and  the  cool  pond  came  b 

leemed  like  a  me,  and  the  virgin  lilies  clnslered  t 

veets  continu-  and  bowed  their  delicate  heads,  aa 

t  written  upon  foauiain  sent  up  its  cooling  spray, 

halcouldldo  the  trees  spread   out  upon  the  ail 

beautiful  bird-  green  blessinR  of  their  kavcs,  and 

she  revived ;  strawberries  W  rich  and  ripe  below 

hold  on  life,  and   through  (Be  open  windows   ol 

Ire  of  altrac-  eonservslory    came  (he   perfume  o 

in  which  she  orange  blossoms,  and  all  the  sweet 

purchased  the.  ers,  and  (he  air  rested  down  upon  rr 

le  considered)  overwhelming  heaven.     Bui  even  i 

ig,  (bose  only  slumber  (he  vision  vanished,  and  I  a' 

vals  with   (he  in  an  agonv  of   tears.     All  my  n 

ist  confess  she  thrilled  witb  the  most  intense  pai 

eight    a(    my  thought  that  the  marrow  of  my  I 

'           floating  was  perforated  with  hoi  irons.    A  w< 

terrible  that  fell  hot  and  heavy,  seemed  (o  I: 

j(  wiih  a  cold,  my  forehead  and  press  into  my  eyi 

^aa  painful  to  opened  my  eyes  resolutely,  and  tl 

unwillingness  could   not  close  them,  and  a  sight 

She  seemed  presented    in    terrible   distinctness; 

as  the  load  of  thought   of  which  almost  sutfocate 

1(1   intolerable,  (  saw    a  coffin  before  me,  borne  oi 

ire  silent,  and  shoulders   of   four  men,   clod   in 

'ho  shall  ftaA  mourning.    They  stopped  oppositi 

a  life  ?  and  pul  down  their  sad  burden.     SI 

you   maintain  the  coffin  lifted  itself  upright,  and 

yonr  friends?  like  a  man  before  me.     Thelidunc 

»hen  so  many  and  I  saw — OGod,can  I  write  il! 

,ly  than  to  give  the  ghastly  features  of  the  idol  o 

ook  from  her  heart.     The   ninken    eyes,    the 

losely  written  cheeks,  the  shriveled  and  fallen  1 


Iwavs I 
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burned  themselyes  into  my  Terv  heart,  self  into  the  next  life,  1  cannot  tell,  nn- 
The  Jikenese  was  preserved  in  the  midst  less  it  be  from  that  paralysis  of  will 
of  decay.  The  foul  fetor  filled  my  room,  which  leaves  me  too  destitute  of  steady 
and  again  the  coffin  closed,  and  oecame  purpose  to  do  anything.  1  have  only 
lifted  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  men — a  ability  to  endure — to  sufier.** 
diige,  more  awful  than  the  silence,  burst  It  may  be  asked,  why  the  healing  art 
upon  my  ear,  and  a  train  of  mourners  was  powerless  in  this  case  ?  I  answer, 
came  before  me.  I  recognized  myself  as  no  attempt  was  made  to  bring  Mrs.  Wa- 
the  first  of  the  train.  I  was  attired  in  my  ters'  system  under  any  remedial  treatment, 
bridal  dress,  and  wreaths  of  flowers  en-  I  could  never  succeed  in  rousing  her  will 
circled  my  arms  and  my  head.  But,  to  resist  takinj;  morphine.  She  did  not 
within  the  gorgeous  robes,  I  stood  a  liv-  believe  that  it  was  possible  for  her  to 
ing  corpse.  The  same  ghastly  decay,  live  a  day  without  the  drug.  I  felt  sore 
and  the  same  dreadful  likeness  to  myself,  that  she'  might  have  been  saved  if  she 
was  visible  in  me,  that  appeared  in  the  could  have  loved  a  living  and  substantial 
coffin.  Then  came  a  lon^  train  of  friends  entity,  fiut  her  heart  was  in  the  land  of 
clad  in  weeds,  but  looking  healthy  and  dreams  and  shadows,  with  herdead  lover, 
happy,  as  if  it  had  been  a  gala  day.  Last  She  took  no  real  interest  in  any  living 
of  aJi  came  my  dead  mother  in  her  shroud,  person  or  thing.  My  service  to  her  was 
smiline  and  beautiful  as  when,  in  child-  that  of  a  sympathetic  friend ;  and  1  some- 
hood,  1  pillowed  my  head  upon  her  lov-  times  stood  in  the  way,  between  her  and 
ing  heart.  I  saw  no  more ;  the  cup  of  my  those  miscellaneous  mixtures  of  medicin- 
agony  was  drained  to  the  drees.  I  be-  a!  substances  which  were  most  mischiev- 
came  insensible — how  long  I  lay  in  the  ous,  although  nothing  that  she  could  have 
peace  of  death,  I  know  not;  but  i  awoke  gleaned  from  the  highways  and  bjrwayt 
again  to  live  my  life — to  count  the  of  folly  and  fatuity,  could  have  been 
weary  minutes  of  the  interminable,  long,  more  mischievous  than  the  deadly  drag, 
long  day — to  doze  an  hour  of  painful  and  morphine.  But  every  additional  poison, 
unnatural  slumber,  and  then  to  wake  and  was  of  course  an  additional  evil, 
watch,  through  a  niffht  of  fever,  and  pain,  I  was  not  surprised  when  I  saw  her 
and  restless  anguish,  that  no  words  can  slowly  and  surely  sinking  to  the  grave, 
tell.  Oh  !  if  any  one  of  my  friends  could  I  had  expected  it  from  the  first — and  yet 
know  the  utter  impossibility  of  describing  I  felt  always  that  she  might  be  saved, 
my  state,  they  would  never  ask  me  to  The  last*  time  I  saw  her  she  said,  **  I 
attempt  it    Why  I  have  not  thrown  my-  am  enduring  life  and  waiting  for  death.* 


TO   EMILY. 

Still  dearest,  Emily,  art  thou  to  me ; 

Tliy  face  is  still  the  loveliest,  and  the  last 

Of  those  that  Memory  softly  summons  up 

At  night,  when  I  retire  alone  with  her. 

They  come  with  {p^ceful  forms,  glad  looks,  sweet  lips. 

Their  varying  voices  speak  of  olden  time ; 

But  soon  they  pass,  and  thy  fair  pensive  brow. 

In  shape  and  magic  like  the  midnight  moon  ; 

Thy  deep,  dark,  earnest  and  devoted  eyes. 

From  whence  thy  soul  beams  outwa^  like  a  star. 

With  the  full  planet  light  of  woman's  love. 

Rise  in  the  firmament  and  light  my  way 

As  I  pass  through  the  ivory  gate  of  sleep. 

Niv  York,  Fibntary,  1S46.  Hugh  BaiooBwoii 
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t  Burfnised  not  eaatea  of  the  malady,  it  will  come  to 

0  earned  then,  light. 

id  lilile  help  of  Bal  we  an  to  bewars  of  charniig 

itery  and  gene-  alheism  upon  ihe  aulborof  a  book  wnttea 

singular  con&-  to  diaavow  it;  for  that  is  seemingly  the 

»n  us  and  our  main  purpose  ot  ibis  "  Sequel  to  the  Vestt> 

ophles  and  or-  ges."  The  book  is  a  mere  heap  of  tefuls- 

all  antiqnily.  iions,bearingobBCiiTel;uponiwoch8rna 

elieve  ihat  an  ofalheism  and  ignorance.  Tbe  author  in- 

of  Providence  gists  that  he  intended  notbing  but  to  set 

Vbat  this  was,  forth  a  nets,  not  to  abolish  every,  mode 

aninfonned  ot ;  of  creation  ;  which  we  may  easily  admit, 

irkabie  cannot  and  pass  on  to  a  consideration  of  "the 

I,  OT  too  freely  new  mode,"  as  a  thing  honestly  neant 

lure  upon  an-  To  come  direetlv  upon  the  matter: 

for  the  sake  of  This  author  wonld  hare  us  believe  that, 

)  of   it  in  bis  as  soou  as  earth  w>s  of  a  lemperaiOTe 

red.  suitable  for  life,  gems  of  rudjmentaty 

1  of  this  great  species  were  produced  in  the  moist 
tied  "Vestiges  ground,  or  in  the  ocean,  by  a  natuni 
of  CreatioQ,"  process  like  the  generation  of  intestinal 
ration  in  some  worms,  or  of  animalcnlea  in  our  pasta, 
with  a  number  supposing  these  to  be  a  spontaneous  pro- 
ises  of  natural  ducL  In  favor  of  this  view,  be  otlere 
lizture  of  such  Mr.  Cross's  experiments  as  a  very  sound 
le  found  in  all  proof,  Tbis  experimenter  found  ■  naw 
lerciae  of  weak  apeeies  of  aeanis  in  a  solution  of  eilieft 
Bcorery  itself  which  bad  been  galvanized,  as  every  OM 
bat  the  inftrior  has  heard.  Electricity  favors  the  growtk 
nvaUy  gmerat-  of  plants,  and  accelerates  all  the  func- 
tupertor ,-  that  tions  of  Me ;  but  that  a  canenl  of  it  ever 
sof  an  inferior  moiieBO  complex  a  thing  as  an'acarus,  or 
gain,  bodies  of  the  genn  of  one,  out  ol  any  mde  asun- 
rery  deed,  ibe  blage  of  elements,  no  scientific  person 

on  pertecling  believes.     The  thing  is  contrary  to  pos- 

tir  being;  ani-  ability,  if  any  possibility  of  nature  ia 

lust,   changing  known  to  us.     Mcanwhilt,  we  are  wall 

nsecta;  insects  assured  that  earth,  air  and  sea,  are  full 

ptiles ;  reptiles  of   spores   and   seeds,   and   animatcnlu 

3a  through  all  Renna.    It  is  only  neceasajy  to  turn  np  a 

1.     Men  are  to  oeep  spadeful  of  soil  to  find  seeds  spring- 

nigods,  and  so  ing,  that  may  have  lain  there  a  tbousaiid 
years.     Set  a  glass  of  distilled  water  in  a 

that  we  have  warm  place,  and,  after  a  day  or  bo,  it  will 

atall,  butonly  be  full  of    animalcules,    not  gentratMl 

leing  an  invra-  there.    There  was  nothing  in  the  watei 

B  out  of  bints,  but  hydrogen  and  oxygen ;  but  in   (he 

Its.    But  there  animalcules,  there  most  be  a  variety  of 

o  antiquity  for  other  elements  (nitrogen  and  pbospho- 

kj  theory,  more  ras;  iron,  perh^;  nrbon,  especially). 

se.    Given  the  Nothing  is  to  be  gathered  from  the  ex- 
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periment  but  a  reasonable  belief  that  the  and  generate  animalculefl  in  the  mud  of  a 

atmosphere,  like  the  earth  and  sea,  is  full  convenient  ocean;  the  scientific  chemist, 

of  germs,    if  Mr.  Cross's  exneriments  in  full  possession  of  his  wits,  is  unable 

were  made  in  any  place  haunted  by  acari  to  do  so. 

of  the  species  found  in  his  troughs,  there  The  first  germs  roust  have  been  crea- 

is  no  dimculty  in  accounting  for  their  ap-  tions,  and  not  results  of  laws,  in  any 

pearance.    Indeed,  men  of  science  never  other  sense  than  as  the  order  of  the  Crea- 

gave  full  (ledence  to  his  experiments,  tor  is  always  a  **  law."    The  mirade 

and  their  authority  is  quite  vanished  from  may  be  in  our  ignorance,  and  not  in  the 

the  minds  of  all  but  the  credulous.  fact    Is  the  first  appearance  more  won- 

Let  us  consider  a  moment  the  condition  derful  or  unaccountable  than  the  after 

of  a  planet  cooled  from  fusion,  (as  ours  continuance  ? 

aioet  evidently  is,)  at  the  moment  of  its  Admit  that  there  are  primordial  laws 
acrival  at  a  temperature  suitable  for  life ;  of  laws,  regulating  the  series  of  creation, 
9L  temperature  between  the  freezing  and  as  obscure  to  our  understandings  as  the 
the  boiling  point  of  water.  The  shores  laws  of  the  Eternal  Justice  itsdf ;  and 
cf  its  seas  would  be  composed  entirely  of  that,  to  the  eye  of  Deity,  there  is  no  mir- 
Aands  and  silts,  the  detritus  of  plutonic  acle,  but  all  orderly  and  predeterminate ; 
rocks,  devoid  even  of  a  trace  of  vegetable  what  harm  could  follow  such  a  specula- 
matter,  and  therefore  not  able  to  sustain  tion  ? 

the  germ  of  an  animal,  should  one  be  But  there  is  a  difficulty  at  the  firrt  step 
present  in  them.  But  if  it  be  possible  towards  anj  system  of  die  world,  which 
tor  the  germs  of  animalcules  to  subsist,  no  human  intellect  has  been  able  to  re- 
ms  plants  do,  upon  ammonia,  carbonic  move ;  and  that  is,  the  difficulty  of  find- 
acid  and  the  earths,  the  impossibility  ing  a  beginning  for  matter  itself.  Out 
Mually  remains  of  the  absolute  genesis  of  nothing,  i.  e.  out  of  no  thing,  matter 
01  a  plant  or  animalcule  in  any  possible  was  made ;  for  if  it  was  made  of  any 
jDud  of  such  an  ocean.  By  the  laws  of  thing,  it  was  made  of  itself,  which  is 
the  equal  mixture  of  gates,  the  congrega-  absurd.  It  is  equally  impossible  to  say 
tion  of  atoms  in  air,  to  fonn  a  germ,  that  '*  there  wu  a  time,**  when  there  wer« 
would  be  perfectly  prevented.  By  the  no  atoms  of  matter;  the  yery  notion  of 
affinity  of  water  for  substances  dissolved  time  and  space,  requiring  a  previous  '*  ez- 
m  it,  and,  in  general,  by  the  chemical  ittence,"  (i.  e.  outstanding,)  of  all  the 
Affinities  of  all  the  elementary  bodies,  an  phenomena  of  space  and  change.  Weave 
insuperable  bar  is  put  to  the  production  obliged,  therefore,  if  we  insist  on  a  **  be- 
of  germs*  There  is  not  the  least  known  ginning,**  to  find  it  in  a  mere  "  ignorance 
tendency  in  dead  atoms,  at  any  tempera-  of  what  went  before.**  Th»e  is  no  "  be- 
tvre,  to  combination  in  the  figures  of  or-  rinning  of  time  ;**  the  notion  is  ridicu- 
ganic  tissues.  The  most  experienced  lous.  We  are  compelled — all  men  have 
ehemists,  fimiiliar  with  the  elements  at  all  hitherto  been  compelled — ^to  quit  all  spec- 
temperatures,  have  never  observed  any-  ulations  on  the  **  b^nnin^  of  matter," 
thing  like  organisation  or  genesis.  Heat,  as  an  event  not  comprehensible  by  iatd- 
electricity ,  chemical  afllnity  and  crystallo-  lect  It  is  one  of  those  amazing  phanta- 
genic*  force,  are  the  sole  powers  of  dead  sies  that  the  reason,  the  superior  soul, 
matter.  They  are«H  polar,  operating  in  sumsts  to  intellect  as  a  kind  of  sport, 
lines,  planes  and  solid  ancles ;  they  nmy  as  if  to  convince  it  of  its  own  weakness, 
be  abks  to  shape  the  body  ojf  a  planet.  Once,  then,  for  all.  God  said,  in  the 
but  are  quite  unequal  to  the  origination  beginning,  "  Let  light  and  matter  be," 
of  a  planet  or  animal.  and  they  were.    We  divine  that  this  is 

In  the  mud  of  no  primeval  ocean,  coo-  true ;  and  thus  we  lay  the  foundatioo  of 

veivable  by  human  science,  could  an^  a  universe;  creating  it  in  imaginatioo» 

gems  have  been  generated  by  the  eoali-  and  suspecting  that  our  mode  of  **  crest- 

tion  of  dead  atoms.    The  impossibility  is  ting"  it  may  be  remotely  typioU  of  the 

distinct,  clear,  insuperable ;  more   and  more  original  mode, 

more  clear  and  insuperable,  as  we  are  Having  now  a  world  **  enuncialed,'* 

more  and  more  conversant  with  the  pow-  whispered  in  the  abysses  of  the  Ancient 

era  that  compoae  matter.    A  drunken.  Night,  another  wonder  foUowa : — h  re- 

irreaponsible  mncy  may  create  chimeras  nutins  !    Its  being  is  founded  on  the  Rock 

^  Dana*fl  Mineralogy,  Farada/i  Reaearehas,  Itc,  Ate 
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of  Ages ;  its  ttiMenee  in  tbe  Ancient  of  doms.    Soeh  is  one  form  of  the  progres- 

01^    It  is  made  to  our  hands;  the  play  sive  hypothesis. 

of  lis  powers  is  begun  for  us.    We  have  A  variety  of  consequences,  all  singular 

only  now  to  study  and  observe  them  for  enough,  flow  from  this  protean  hypothe- 

afew  millennia,  and  presently  there  comes  sis.  That  there  is  in  every  nature  a  ntsttf, 

anew  cause  of  wonder,  the  appearance  as  it  is  termed,  "an  upward  sUfving." 

of  //c,  in  sp^es.    These  leap  into  ex-  Fishes  long  to  be  frogs ;  froes  would  fain 

iftence  as  their  place  is  made  for  them,  be  snakes ;  snakes  aspire  to  become  birds. 

The  inferior  gather  nutriment  from  earth.  This  aspiration  is  Platonical  and  pro* 

air  and  water ;  these  are  plants.    They,  found,  lying  in  no  particular  fish  or  snake, 

in  lam,  become  food  for  a  more  complex  but  in  the  whole  life  of  the  race.    It  is  m 

order,  the  animals.    All  the  kinds  perish  secret  striving  of  the  Anima  Mundi ;  par> 

n^idly,  and  are  continued :  living  and  ticular  souls  partake  of  it  only  in  a  cer- 

dymg,  sustained  and   sustaining.    The  tain  ineffitble  manner.    Observe  that  this 

mtem  of  their  life  is  a  system  of  death ;  **  nisus  "  is  the  thing  intended  by  Gothe 

they  conquer  the  fate  that  lies  in  matter,  in  his  Song  of  Souls ;  hint^  at  by  Plato 

and  are  conquered  by  it — preserving  only  in  bis  doctrine  of  metempsychosis,  and 

a  form.    Like  water  through  tbe  wave,  held  clearly  by  the  ancient  Hindoos,  in 

that  stands  always  on  the  bnnk  of  a  fall,  their  theology,  as  the  law  of  all  exist- 

tbe  material  flows  through  the  form  of  ence.    All  existence,  said  they,  is  pain- 

liie  species.    Like  pulses  of  sound,  the  ful.    All,  therefore,  strive  after  higher 

propagated  forms  die  out  and  are  repeated  degrees,  for  the  higher  degrees  are  the 

ceaselessly  in  the  flow  of  time ;  and  as  least  painful. 

•11  tbe  pulses  make  one  sound,  all  the  This  hypothesis  ofantsus,  much  dwelt 

individuals  make  but  one  species.  upon  by  some  naturalists,  seems  to  be 

Another  part  of  the  hypothesis  of  a  nothing  more  than  a  mystical  expression 
mdaal  advancement  of  species,  is  that  of  for  the  **  Law  of  Progress,**  or  of  pro- 
Scirpes  or  Races,  dwelt  upon  by  the  an-  gressive  creation.  The  property  of 
tfaor  in  his  sequel.  This  may  be  easily  growth,  observed  in  an  individual,  is 
imagined  by  eonceiving  several  condi-  transferred  by  it  to  a  whole  species.  All 
tioDs  of  the  earth's  surfiace  in  the  five  the  individuals  of  a  species  advance  sinw 
eontinents.  In  New  Holland,  in  Ameri-  ultaneously,  with  an  imperceptible  slow* 
ca,  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa,  the  prodac-  ness,  toward  a  higher  (t.  e.  more  complex) 
tioQ  of  germs  began  at  epochs  removed  species.  The  nisus  is  a  transmitted  ten- 
Vy  kmg  periods  apart  In  Asia,  on  the  dency,  cumulative  by  infinitesimal  de- 
Indian  Caucasus,  germs  were  produced  grees.  The  wonderful  moderation  of  iti 
much  sooner  than  in  other  continents,  movement  may  be  guessed  from  a  com- 
tfais  region  having  been  the  first  that  rose  parison  of  the  human  and  other  animals 
above  the  sea,  or  that  attained  a  temper-  entombed  four  thousand  years  seo  in  the 
alore  suitable  for  life.  Here,  then,  life  Egyptian  catacombs.  Not  the  least  dif- 
began,  and  arrived  soonest  at  perfection,  ference  is  discoverable  between  the  anato- 
Tbe  typical  forms  began  here,  and  ripen-  my  and  stature  of  these  remains  and 
ad  tbroo^  dieir  changes  into  the  perfect  those  of  recent  time.  The  efforts  of  tbe 
■an.  In  Africa  an  inferior  stirps,  or  nisus  are  either  miraculously  ceased, 
reoeralion,  ended  in  the  Negro ;  in  New  since  Noah's  day,  or  its  effects  are  incal* 
Holland  and  other  parts  races  still  inferior  culably  small.  There  is  reason  even  to 
eoie  to  Hrbt,  those  countries  coming  suspect  a  reversed  progress,  that  the  ha- 
ktler  oat  of  die  sea,  and  producing  stirpes  man  race  have  degenerated  in  some  par- 
of  an  inferior  kind.  ticulars. 

Tbe  wbde  number  of  stirpes  may  be  When  any  complete  organism  attains 

ire,  represented  by  the  five  races  of  men,  maturity,  it  produces  a  £«w,  by  an  effort 

«bIm  we  see  fit  to  imagine  any  other  of  its  whole  body.     Then  follows  an 

noaiber,  or  make  the  whole  accidental,  extinction,  or,  at  least,  a  general  relaxa- 

Ffve  groups  of  animals  exist  upon  the  tion,  of  its  vital  energies.    Some  plants 

five  ccMitinents.     Each  of  these  is  a  series  die  in  tbe  effort  to  produce  seeds.    All 

;  from  the  animalcule  to  the  are  sensibly  weakened  by  the  process, 

and  ending  in  man;  though  it  and  the  same  is  true  of  every  species  of 

irtted  Aiat  the  series  is  surprisingly  animals.    It  stands  to  reason  that  the 

i  mnd  irreralar,  many  of  the  links  resultant  of  a  number  of  forces  cannot  be 

kavi^  perisliM.    The  five  species  of  more  dian  equal  to  the  sum  of  all  those 

■KB  aia  tbe  erowns  of  these  five  king«-  forces.    If  a  germ  is  generated  in  a  plant 
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or  animal,  it  most  be  a  resultant  of  a  joiot  forms,  transiently  cast  up  like  waves, 

effort  of  all  the  vital  forces  of  the  organ-  Each  wave  reacts  in  sabsiding,  and  so 

ism.    For  this  reason  it  is  their  epitome  raises  another. 

and  representative,  and  can  be  nothing  Dreary  and  unsatisfactory  though  it 

more.    The  germ  will  have  just  such  seem,  to  this  conclusion  are  we  driven, 

powers,  and  in  such  degree  as  may  ena-  that  no  man  can  so  much  as  imagine  the 

ole  it  to  continue  the  species  of  the  parent  beginning.      A     stupendous     darkness 

plant  or  animal.     If  there  be  two  sexes,  hangs  over  the  beginning  as  over  the  end; 

the  embryo  may  reach  the  united  perfec-  no  science,  no  thought,  can  penetrate  it; 

tion  of  both,  but  can  exceed  them  only  for  science  moves  among  conditions  and 

by  the  inteivention  of  some  other  power,  sensible  appearances,  but  here  is  no  con* 

(a  nisus,  for  example,)  not  inherent  in  dition,  no  appearance.     And  thought  can 

the  species  or  in  the  nature  of  matter.  only  gather  tne  abstract  of  what  is  known ; 

Let  it  be  considered  that  the  laws  of  but  here  is  nothing  seen,  or  known.  We 
living  matter,  though  superior  to  those  of  are  driven  therefore  to  say,  **  in  the  be- 
dead  matter  as  to  the  forms  they  appear  in,  ginning  God  made  the  world,'* — he  spoke 
are  notable  to  surpass  or  exceed  necessity,  it,  and  it  was ; — but  to  us  the  manner  of 
There  is  no  action  of  an  animal,  of  which  his  speech  is,  as  of  an  eternal  silence, 
the  whole  possibility  does  not  lie  in  it  Where  it  is  impossible  to  know,  it  is  a 
mechanically.  Mini  employs,  but  cannot  comfort  to  discern  the  impossibility ;  per- 
subdue,  or  surpass,  the  material  and  ne-  haps  the  truest  mark  of  ascertaining  is  to 
oessary  laws.  A  man  may  not  resist  know  the  limits  of  knowledge, 
gravity,  but  by  obeying  it;  **  we  subdue  Facts,  on  the  other  hand,  press  heavily 
nature  by  obejnng  its  laws.'*  against  the  progressive  hypothesis.  Ideal- 

What,  then,  shall  be  said  of  this  nisus,  ists  are  fond  of  declaring  that  nature  has 

by  which  an  animal  is  enabled  to  produce  no  breaks,  no  leaps,  in  her  system,  that 

a  something  greater,  and  more  powerful,  **  all  is  harmony  and  transition."    B«t 

than  itself?  by  which  a  plant  may  pro-  the  reverse  is  true,  in  the  fact;  there  isevea 

duce  an  animalcule ;    an  animalcule  a  no  such  thing  in  science  as  a  **  transi- 

moUask ;  a  moUusk  a  fish ;  a  fish  a  ser-  tion,"  and  in  nature  there  is  an  appear^ 

pent;  a  serpent  a  bird ;  a  bird  a  quadru-  ance,  only,  of  transition,  through  imper- 

ped,  and  so  on  up  to  man  ?    This  is  a  fection  oi  the  senses.    **  In  the  first  ra- 

projpress  quite  miraculous,  out  of  the  diments,  and  dark    beginnings,"    as   it 

lipiits  of  necessity  and  nature.  were,  **  of  thin^,"  matter  appears  divid- 

Though  we  know  that  there  is  a  spirit-  ed  into    opposing    properties,  betwecQ 

aal  nisus  in  man,  the  human  soul  striv-  which  there  is  correlation  and  opposi- 

in^    continually     agamst     matter,   yet  tion,  but  no  **  trasisition,"    There  is  bo 

it  IS  the  proper  nature  of  the  soul  to  do  intermediate  element  between  the  positive 

00,  and  to  mil  of  this,  would  be  to  fall  and  negative  powers  of  matter ;  the  very 

short  of  its  proper  nature,  as  plants  do  notion  of  these  forbids  the  possibility  of 

that  die  seedless.    But,  were  the  actions  an  intermedium.    Then,  in  the  second 

of  any  man  ever  known  to  exceed  the  place,  the  elementary  atoms  themselves 

possibility  of  mind  and  matter?    By  an  repel  each  other  absolutely,  and  will  not 

inward  nisus  to  lift  one's  self  off   the  be    thrust    together;    and,    lastly,  the 

eround,  or  to  overleap  one's  own  shadow!  species  of  these  elements,  the  chemical 

Just  this  kind  of  impossibility  lies  before  species  of   iron,  gold,  oxygen,  and  the 

a  **  nisus  of  species."  others,  cannot  be  compounded  or  coa- 

Mathematicians  are  able  to  show  us  fused  together,  but  discover  difierencea, 

that  the  universe,  taken  as  a  lohole,  is  chasms,  so  to  speak,  from  one  to  another, 

chaneeless  and  fixed,  every  action   bal-  over  which  imagination  cannot  pass  with- 

mnced  by  an  equal  reaction.     Whatever,  out  going  through  darkness  and  vacuum, 

therefore,  moves  and  exists  in  this  uni-  From  gold  to  platinum,  from  lead  to  mer- 

ver8e,falls  under  thisetemal law  of  eauili-  cury,  irom  chlorine  to    iodine,  it  is  a 

briuma.      Man  fEmcies  himself  making,  gp^at  step ;  but  these  bodies  are  closely 

while  he  is  only  arranging,  and  rearrang-  affined.     It  is  impossible  to  name  the 

ing.      Animals  seem  to  generate,  and  steps  of  a  **  transition"  from  hydrogen 

'*  create,**  force  and  power.    It  all  lay  to  carbon ;  substances  at  once  dissimilar 

latent  in  them,  and  was  gjathered  from  thie  and  allied.    The  doctrine  of  a  progress, 

powers  of  the  food  which  they  assimi-  applied  so  readily  to  species  of  animak, 

lated.      They,  therefore,  like  crystals,  makes  a  strange  figure  with  those  ei 

and  like  the  body  of  man,  are  only  vague  chemical  atoms.    Wasthareanidimeatal 
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YrogreM,"  run-  To  ntnra  an  initant  to  this  ramoui 

if  oTygen,  \\y-  doctrine  of  types  or  stirpea  i    What  ia 

tew,  in  a  pro-  meant  by  a  lype,  or  by  a  itirps  ?     Mr, 

millenniaJ  or  Strainson's  notion  of  typeg  consists  not 

^neralLon  still  at  all  with  !he    Lamar^ian    notion  of 

lies  foe  ua  each  Iranaitions,  or  nisua.    For  the  (ype  is  a. 

fired  form,  one  of  a  circle*  of  five  forms. 

have  a  dlRer-  The  animal  kingdom  is  first  divided 

tare ;  and  this  into   three   groups,   and   the   lowest   of 

icb  cannot  Le  these  into  three  others,  making  five  in 

If  cnnferred  on  all;  and  the  whole  five  are  a  circle,  or 

To   be   more  completed  group.     Now,  il  follows  from 

siCional    rronp  the  principles  of   this  first  gronp,  that 

in,  which  has  erery  lesser  group  should  vary  in  lh« 

if  quality  pro-  same  manner,  and  even  tbsl  every  spe- 

ieve  this  moral  eies  should  vary   in  the  same  manner. 

ig   indivisible.  There  are  fire  varieties,  for  e;tample,  of 

',  or  not  at  all.  the  species  Man,  and  five  subdivisions 

te-half,  or  but  of    the   genus    TinisA.      Such   are   the 

ality,  is  called  water   thmshes,  the  groand  thrunhes, 

he  prof^essiTe  slender-billed    thrushes,  hawk-iike,    or 

ppOM  that  the  destructive,     and     typical     omniverous 

IS  were  a  moral  thrashes.     The  water  kind,  which    is 

liofs  with  one-  lowest,  discover  a  mode  which  Nature 

rudiment  of  a  takes  to  make  one  group  of  her  thrushes 
live  an  aquatic  life,  by  the  side  of  brooks 

I  or  intervale,  and  pools,  and  in  shady  damp  hollows. 

van  gravity  is  They  sing  bnt  seldom,  and  have  inferior 

he  cooling  of  a  voices,  like  a)!  birds  of  an  aquatic  habit. 

ihralion  of  its  They  hunt  water  insects,  and,  perhaps, 

T,  by  gravita-  can  dive  and  swim ;  yet  are  indubitable 

Wlile,  and  so  thrushes,  not   to  be   mistaken   for   any 

I    any   smooth  other  kind.     The  second  group  are  the 

ji  imagination,  ground  tbrusbes,  which  have  stout  legs, 

■nses.      These  with   thiclc,   short    claws.      They  feed 

if  specalalion,  much  upon  berries,  and  habitually  pick 

ie  of  dynamics,  up  insects  and  worms.    Tbeir  make  is 

leal  continuity  domestic  and  thick -set ;  they  build  their 

nto  each  other,  nests  low,  sometimes  on   the  ground. 

ai  or  vegBtable  The  third  kind  are  the  timid  slender- 

•ecies  approach  limbed  and  slender-billed  thrushes.   They 

Lte  can  be  pro-  shoald  haunt  meadows,  sides  of  brooks, 

)  between   the  and   have  other  habits,  analogous  with 

rrinediale,  as  is  those  of  the  plover  and  sandpiper ;  bnt 

ed,  and  of  an  they  are  true  thrushes  in  their  shape. 

lere  is  no   in-  There  remain  two  other  groups,  one 

ibles,  of  a  hy-  like  hawks,  with  a  strong  notch  in  the 

trfett  eelf-con-  hill — bold,  laud  singing,  aerial,  elegantly 

g  observalion,  formed,  and  of  plain  blue,  or  brown  col- 

ratirely  speak-  ors ;    and    another,    with   shorter    and 

Ie.     Those  ra-  stouter  bills,  darkerand  plainer  plumage, 

I  race,  interme-  and   a   clear,   sharp,   and   varied   song ; 

uked  kinds,  as  which  last  are  the  typical  kind,  and  stand 

aacasisn  races,  at  the  head  of  the  group.    If  we  adopt 

i  powerful  na-  this  elegant  system  of  Mr,  Swainson's, 

inenl  nation  of  which  discovers  so  perfect  an  accordance 

1  Malays,  or  of  between  the  varieties  of  species  and  (ha 

trt  of  the  globe,  habitations  appointed  them,  we  must  lay 
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aside  and  forget  the  progressive  hypothe-  land  to  create  a  walking  type.    Ncr 

sis,  or  rather  the  notion  of  a  gradual  there  any  effect  in  land  or  water  vfL 

transition ;  for,  of  every  least  group  of  should   change  one  of   these  into  :: 

species  there  can  only  be  five  kinds,  to  other ;  but  contrarily,  the  aquatic  sfc  l 

wit,  the  aquatic ;  the  domestic,  or  ground-  become  more  aquatic  by  any  such  x^;. 

ling;  the  slender-limbed, or  amphibious;  ence,  and  the  terrestrial  more  terre^n 

the  fierce,  aerial ;  and  the  well -formed,  The  tendency  should  rather  be  doTi 

intelligent,  typical.     Between  these  there  wards  than  upwards.    But,  in  ven  :.  | 

can  be  none  but  hybrids,  or  middling  va-  no  tendency,  either  way,  is  discovera  | 
rieties,   of   a    perishable    make.       The        If  we  find,  that  in  the  order  of  c  .| 

"gradual  psogression"  would  have  to  tion,  the  inferior  "were  first  creaJed,  a. 

overleap  these  natural  boundaries  set  by  then  the  superior,  ending  with  mar. 

nature  upon  her  forms ;  and  which  are  seems  no  more  than  might  have  :- 

there,  whether  we  please  to  see  it  or  expected,  when    the  nature  of  IL  . 

not — the    animal    being,   of    necessity,  is  considered,  even  before  the  prr^: 

moulded  to  some  hahttatt  lest  it  perish  any  order  was  shown  by  the  geolni:^ 

through  mere  uncertainty.  But  take  them  in  what  order  we  o:. 

This  ingenious  theory  has  been  in-  the  facts  of  geology  prove  only  itat ' 

volved  in  mystery,  and  laid  open  to  ridi-  inferior  animals  came  first,  because  \\ 

cule,  by  its  authors,  through  their  earn-  places  were  the  first  to  be  ready  for  iL 

estness.  in    advancing    the    doctrine  of  but  if  any  superior  animal  could  a:.: 

mystical  numbers ;  as  if  there  was  a  sa-  habitat  sooner  than  its  inferior,  the  ^L 

credness  in  numbers  five  and  three.    But  rior  may  have  been  first  in  order. 
the  Aristotelian  syllogism  of  major,  mi-        "  But  why,"  it  is  objected,  "wil. 

nor  and  conclusion,  is  open  to  the  same  insist  on  the   immediate  and  xmr/ 

ridicule,  if  one  chooses.     One  might  as  neous  creation  of  an  adult  animal,  >tt. 

well  ridicule  nature  for  giving  all  quadru-  that  a  natural  and  convenient  mea:* . 

peds  five  toes,  or  rudiments  of  toes ;"  As  open   for  generating  men  and  ai.  u. 

if  there  was  a  certain  sacredness  in  num-  out  of  the  bodies  of  their  inferiors  f' 
her  five  !**  Would  three  have  done  as  well  ?        This  order  of  creation,  it  is  eaid,  w.  - 

The  body  of  an  animal  is  so  construct-  be  as  far  as  possible  in  accordance  'f 

ed,  it  cannot  vary  its  species  in  more  the  existing  laws  of  matter.    A  ce '. 

than   five  directions.    For,  either  it  is  species  might  be  taken  as  a  mou!^ 

typicalf  the  brain  and  nerves  predomi-  the  production  of  a  higher  species.  T^ 

nating;   or  it  is  active  and  aerial,  the  in  the  eggs  of  certain  birds,  at  act" 

respiratory  and  muscular  predominating ;  moment,  (a  moment  established  by  - 

or  it  is  sluggish  and  inferior,  deviating  in  eternal  laws,)  a  species  should  be  h: 

three  different  manners  through  predomi-  ed,  intermediate  between  bird  and  K. 

nance  of  the  digestive,  the  glandular,  After  a  longer  period,  the  earth  w; 

and  circulatory  apparatus ;  which  make  ready,  the  eggs  of  this  intermediate ;' 

the   entire  organic  mass  of   the   body,  duce  perfect  quadrupeds  of  a  low  en 

The  predominance  of  the  digestive  func-  the  series  making  a  saitus,  or  leap,  n 

tion,  as  in  the  hog  and  the  duck,  marks  time  to  time,  either  by  nisus,  by  ia.^. 

the    abdominal,    or    aquatic^    type;    of  by  miracle.    Arrived  now  at  the  ev " 

which  the  fishes  are  an  example,  in  the  when  an  ape  is  to  give  birth  to  huri 

circle  of  red-blooded  animals.     In  am-  species,  let  us  consider  the  circum-"^ 

phibia    the  circulatory,  and  in  reptiles  and  conditions  of  this  immense  5^- 

the  glandular,  system,  marks  the  type ;  An  intelligent  species  of  ape,  inhat  r 

giving  to  the  one  a  round  and  slender  it  may  be,  a  forest  in  Congo,  or  ir 

form,  and  to  the  other  a  slow  and  endur-  '  Caucasus,  begins  suddenly  to  pri -l' 

ing  circulation.    Each  type  adheres  to  the  human  infants.      A  miraculous  pov 

habitat  for  which  it  is  made.    By  the  hy-  causes  all  the  females  of  this  specief 

pothesis  of  Maclea,  adopted  and  expand-  conceive  human  embryos.   By  an  eqc: . 

ed  by  Swainson,  a  type  is  a  something  miraculous    interference    these  ft*n:" 

distinct  in  itself,  and  not  an  accidentsU  nourish  the  fcetus,  suckle  it  when  '■* 

result  of  circumstances.     The  same  laws  an  infant,  after  a  miraculous  ge^tai 

of  matter  which  arranged  the  earth  as  it  the  life  of  the  mother  being  preserre  i 

is,  would  necessitate  that  the  types  of  by  miracle;   and  finally,  by  a  v<-''^'-\ 

animals  be  made  suitable  to  it;  but  there  miracle,  the  helpless  human  infant  f^ 

is  nothinc  in  the  nature  of  water  to  ere-  structed  by  apes  in  all  the  offices  nccti 

^ei  nor  in  the  nature  of  to  a  human  exi/»teoee. 
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Here  is  m  continiioiu  and  eztmfigant  bodies  Uiey  inhabit.    From   tlie  lower 

dtpartwe  from  all  the  laws  of  nature,  for  parasitic  species  of  this  type,  the  higher  • 

the  space  of  nine  months'  gestation  and  are  to  be  gradually  produced.    The  type 

ftftscDyears'edacationofabamaninfant  itself  has  its  representatives  in  every> 

The  female  ape,  be  it  ever  so  intelli-  natural  tronp  of  animals,  even  in  that  of 

gent,  will  not  suckle  its  young  and  edn-  roan.    R  is  charBcterized  by  slender  soft- 

cate  it  in  this  fashion,  without  miracn-  ness  of  make,  timidity  and  paleness  of 

bos  interference.     Piedselv  the  same  the  fluids.    These  two,  the  aquatic  and 

difficahy — a  resort  to  miraele  for  every  semi-aquatic  types,  continually  originate 

ahgfat  event,  or  to  some  unimaginable  in  situations  proper  to  them.    They  be- 

iMM»,  or  '*  law  *'  which  knows  no  law —  gin  to  be  progressive  at  the  instant  of 

lies  before  this  whole  progressive  hypo-  production,  and  are  gradually  ripened 

thcaia,   taken   with   its  stirpes^   $aitus,  into  higher  forms.    Cysts  become  pin- 

gmdu^  and  infinite  periods.  worms,    pin- worms   tsnis,   tanin   rise 

Oa  the  other  hand  not  a  single  law  of  gradually  to  be  star-fish ;  these  again  are 

nature  is  violated,  nor  a  note  of  order  made  pea- worms,  and  these  insects ;  in- 

dapaited  from  by  the  creation  of  a  {>erfect  sects  nse  into  higher  forms. 

■pecica  in  the  place  prepared  for  it    It  The  atmatic  type,  departing  jrom  sea 

npears  in  its  place  on  earth,  and  goes  on  animalcules,  ascends  by  another  route  to* 

there,   haimonionsly    with   preexisting  wards,  molluscs.    By  the  time  that  pin 

lorma.  worms  are  become  insects,  polypi  have  at<* 

In  regard  to  the  theory  of  types,  enter-  tained  the  rank  of  cuttle-fish ;  tnese  again 

lained  by  Swainson  and  other  naturalists,  change  into  cartilaginous  fishes.  Insects, 

h  needs  to  be  carefully  separated  from  on  the  other  hand,  become  reptiles,  and 

t^  promssive  hypothesis,  as  a  theory  both  fishes  and  reptiles  rise  to  the  eondi- 

qaite  ifistinct  from  it,  and  incompatible  tion  of  the  higher  classes,  ending  in  quad- 

with  it    By  the  progressive  plan,  nature,  rupeds,  apes  and  men.    Such  is  one  re- 

baving  piodoccMl  germs  by  a  miracle  or  suit  of  a  union  of  the  idea  of  type  with 

■isas,  in  the  water  of  the  sea  and  rivers,  that  of  progression. 

eiaits  them)  graduallv,   or    by   tcHrn,  If  we  insist  on  the  existence  of  only 

Their  nambers  diminish  as  their  frames  one  original  type,  or  germ — the  sea  ani- 

B  more  complicated,  and  their  re-  malcule  for  example — ^then  it  follows  that 

tive  powers  weaker.    All  the  spe-  animalcules  were  gradually  exalted  into 

I,  without  exception,  are  progressing  radiate  and  intestinal  animals  on  the  one 

loHaneoosIy.    There   would,  conse-  side,  and  into  molln^ks  on  the  other; 

qveoCiy,  be  a  disappearance  of  the  infe-  that  mollusks  changed  into  fishes,  and 

nor  races,  if  the  productive  power  of  radiate   animals    into    insects— the  two 

Band  and  water  be  not  continued  as  at  sides  of  the  circle  coming  together,  as 

tftit  first    At  the  present  moment,  as  at  before,  in  man. 

dM  first  instant,  this  power  is  operating  Or  better,  we  may  say,  that  the  first 
eveiy  where,  prodnctr^  animalcules,  and  germ,  or  monad,  branched  in  Jwe  direc- 
ripeaing  these  into  germs  of  more  com-  tions,  producing  five  groups ;  that  each 
p£rx  oraos.  of  these  did  the  same  on  its  part ;  but 
The  Bomber  aad  species  of  the  crea-  that  of  all  these,  the  typical,  or  lineal 
thus  generated,  would  be  deter-  only,  arose  to  become  vertebrate  and  bu- 
by  the  variety  of  the  situations  man ;  the  four  aberrant  branches  perish- 
ed for  them.  In  liquids  genendlv,  ing  out,  or  remaining  undeveloped. 
eootaia  vegetable  or  animal  sub-  And  here  a  new  miracle  must  be  invent- 
,  a  daas  wonld  appear  hke  the  ed  for  the  branching  of  the  first  germ,  and 
and  the  sponge — animalcnles  of  for  checking  the  development  in  each 
nest  ortier,  devoid  of  senses,  and  group  of  the  four  abnormal,  imperfect 
even  of  sensations.  These  are  branches.  Or,  if  miracle  be  dishked,  a 
•f  tbe  aqvatic  type.  In  them  the  celln-  new  **  law  "  must  be  imagined,  without 
lar,  and  least  ornnised  parts  predomi-  help  of  fact,  a  **  law,"  namely,  of  the 
■ate,  as  in  the  Mdominal  parts  of  the  **  cessation  or  extinction  of  races.**  We 
hiahrr  dassee.  must  iroa^ne  the  life  of  a  species  to  be 
tftW  sedood  t3rpe  will  be  the  parasitic»  limited  like  the  life  of  an  individn- 
«r  scau-aqaatir^  It  inclades  star-fishes,  al,  by  secret  causes  in  its  nature.  Of  the 
al  worms,  and  those  shapeless  five  oranches  that  radiate  from  the  first 
anicials  that  appear  in  diseased  germ,  two  at  most  may  go  on,  and  be 
These  last  ava  gaoerated  by  the  perpetuated.    By  a  third  wonder  these 
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nMesaity    of  bj  wbicb  tb«  ■piril  ia  «ble  to  f 

I  develop  thcM  compel  the  right  actioo' of 

^  of  any  ipon-  Ihrowa  exptemion   iiito  the  1 

Id  the  prozrcs-  into  the  motion,  and,  in  fine,' 

3lbesiB,aiidIbe  oil  tbe  proper  fnnctionsof  a  mi 

r  able  to  begin  of  anaaimal;  tbiB  organ,  wl 

7  little  mirftcle.  chooee  to  name  it,  must  be  1 

US   liteiallj   lo  mark  of  lii«  bnman  body.     II 

at  ammoniacal,  of  an  ape  erer  comes  to  be  1 

les  coalesce  to  a  humap  spirit,  it  must  be  by  t] 

,  and  in  «rery  of  this  Element.     Whether  Di; 

or  a  wann  climate,  in  likely  lo 

\dimdnrdity   of  element  in  the  bodies  of  ape«,  i 

jnly  in  degree }  tbe  question  at  isBoe.     The  oti 

[y,  there  seems  whether  there  are  certain  nil 

■pecies  should  this  organ  in  apes,  or  in  anim 

'  effect  of  mere  even  in  dead  matter.    Or,  last) 

juHt  as  a  tree  creation  proceeds  by  a  miiacul 

d  soil.     But  it  induction  of  this  moral  c|nalit; 

obserratjon,  if  fistus  of  an  ape,  cannng  its  sui 

ire  aaonetbing  formatioD  to  a  buman  ahape. 

e;  and  that  no  To  extend  this  inquiry  of 

\n  it  into  an-  the  inferior  kinds — wnat  is  t 

"  element"  by  which  a  dog  maj 


e  lap  dog  with  fineness  «f  temper,  qaicknees 
irden  rose  with  of  afiection.  These  ouatit'  ~ 
with  thecauli-     DO  means   accidental,  Sal  I 


1  wide  limits,  from  a  w 

I  with  fineness  < 

e  with  of  afiection.      Iliese'  ^uatitie 
DO  mcai 

the  who 

unchanged,  intrinsically,  and  appear  in 

change  of  one  conformation,  and  in  every  h 

p  become  wild  animal    Eren  tbe  BO-called  v 

Varieties  that  not  wolfish  in  disposition.     ' 

e,  are  usually  which  is  the  least  rariable  ] 

Vaiieties  of  a  animal,  is  for  that  rceaon  the 

es  of  tempera-  of  its  species.    Tbe  reBearche 

8  from  hot  lo  and  other  physioli^iBis,  sboi 

and  the  like,  biain  ia  the  specific  part  of  t 

produce   only  If  tbe  brains  of  two  animals 

uses  of  organic  eisely  the  same  number  and 

,  afiect  the   or-  parts,  though  they  differ  cons 

cannot  change  ahape  and  size,  Ukc  the  braini 

f  increase   the  and  small  dogs,  the  two  aaim 

linish  the  mils-  semble  eftch  other,  and  are  oi 

Mly  afiect  tbe  A  conclusiaD  not  malhematici 

ftiiepaita;  bat  logical; like oUphysidogicalci 

element  to  the        If  two  birds,  the  two  wooi 

ake   it  a  new  for  example,  though  alike  in 

tienlars,  yet  difer  in  habitat  ani 

by  a  new  ele-  a  proof  of  a  specific  difference 

{    What  is  the  words,  of  s  difference  of  ne 

tie  q»ecies  man,  cerebral  anatomy.    Their  bra 

iement"  which  found  different;  and  this  is  tl 

a  man  from  all  mark  of  species  lo  be  looked  f 

organ  of  moral  other  pails,  the  bills  of  birdi 

eye  of   spirit,  ohws  of   quadrupeds,   scales 

[It  a  body,  nor  of  fish,    are    but   secondary 

Ml  and  perform  kaow  species  by;  because  tl 

ml  brain.    The  moi«  than  instmments  for  th< 

gan  of  thought  the   brain  and  nerresi  llies 
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beififf  oigBDS  of  the  Instinct  and  animal  their  operationa,  it  ahowa  «a  that  the 

Soul.  forces  which  compose  matter  originate 

^d  to  the  hrain  of  a  crow  an  organ  in  mathematical  points,  from  which  they 

for  the  sense  of  sweet  sound,  and  to  this  act;  some,  like  cohesion  and  elasticity* 

add  the  clear  throat  and  physical  powef  in  a  narrow  sphere ;  others,  like  eravity 

of  a  singer — a  new  species  would  at  once  and  electricity,  throueh  the  whole  um- 

appear.    Every  part  of  the  body,  for  the  Terse.    And  this  is  the  characteristic  of 

sake  of  unity,  would  undergo  changes,  dead  matter,  that  erery  motion  of  its 

that  all  might  be  in  harmony  with  the  least  particles  is  felt  throughout  infinite 

new  organ.     Every  trace  of  crow,  in  space.    The  unirerse  is,  in  this  manner* 

color,  contour,  habits  and  size,  would  inade  a  whole,  by  electric,  and  other 

disappear,  and  a  new  species  be  created  material  presences,  penetrating  and  on- 

at  a  stroke ;  as  in  the  birth  of  a  human  bracing,  exciting  and   balancing   each 

foetus  from  an  ape.    That  any  law  of  other  m  the  Toid  of  space.    In  the  body 

progress  in  tbe  organism  itself  could  ac«  of  a  plant  or  animal,  these  forces  are  all 

oomplisb  all  this,  is  logically  impossible ;  present — as  chemistry  and  ccmunon  soiae 

the  whole  force  of  an  organic  body  end-  can  i)roTe  to  us ;  but  something  more, 

ing  in  self-perpetuation  and  self -perfec-  also,  is  present :  for  the  body  of  an  ani- 

tion.    All  the  forces  of  an  organic  body  mal  is  a  world  in  itself,  working  contin* 

unite  in  the  production  of  a  germ,  the  nally  to  sustain  and  continue  itaelf  in  its 

epitome  of  them  all ;  and  if  the  germ  ex-  poper  shape,  subordinating  the  simpler 

ceeds  its  parent,  it  is  not  by  the  possession  laws  of  matter  to  the  hi^fa«r  laws  ci  itr 

of  any  new  power,  but  b?  the  greater  per-  own  unity.    The  result  in  plants  is,  the 

lection  of  the  old.     Thus  are  sp^es  building  up  and  continuance  of  a  mere 

perpetuated,  and  remain;  because  each  /orm,  without  motion  or  sensation.    This 

of  their  powers  is  able  only  to  impress  form  varies  with  the  number  and  propor- 

its  own,  and  no  other  quality  upon  the  tion  of  its  elementary  tissues,  producing 

germ.    As  far  as  they  have  been  com-  many  species.    The  third  step  upward  is 

pared,  the  germs  of  all  species  are  pe-  into  the  region  of  nervous  or  animated 

culiar  and  specifically  marked  from  the  matter ;  a  something  more  than  formt 

first  moment  of  their  existence.    As  one  having  a  motion  guided  by  sense  and 

species  resembles  and  differs  from  an-  sensation,  and  a  variety  of  intelligencesv 

other,  so  their   embryos  resemble  and  from  dark  instinct  to  dear  understiuidinf  . 

difier  from  each  other.*    Nor  does  an  By  senses  and  perceptions  animal  bodies 

inferior  complete  species  evermore  than  are  connected  with  the  outer  world,  and 

superficially   resemble  the   embryo   or  by  powers  of  motion  change  their  place 

fistus  of  a  superior  species ;  hotwith-  in  it  as  necessity  impels.     The  fbrtu 

standing  many  analogies  and  seeminsr  of  their  life  subordinate  alike,  the  forces 

resemblances   between    the   stages   <»  of  dead  matter,  and  those  of  organiza- 

fcstal  life  and  the  mdation  of  species,  tion  t  every  action  of  an  animal  flowing 

It  is  contrary  to  ul  science,  to  assert  from  a  relation  between  internal  sens*- 

that  a  species  of  quadruped  is,  at  any  tion  and  external  sense,  is  connected  and 

fotal  stage,  either  an  animalcule,  a  mol-  embodied  with  the  wheie,  making  the 

Insk,  or  a  fish ;  though,  from  the  rudi-  universe  a  **  body"  to  itself.    Thus  we 

mental  condition  of  the  organs,  it  may  find  that  while  the  dead  matter  is  a  sys- 

leeemble  those  forms,  passing  through  a  tem  of  itself,  and  each  oiganism  a  systcsB 

series  of  such  resemblances.    In  the  rery  within  itself,  the  animal  perception  coos- 

germ  of  each  species  lie  all  the  elements  bines  both  systems ;  reuniting  the  iso- 

of  its  perfect  form  in  their  just  propor-  kted  life  with  the  Extended  ami  the  En- 

tions,  else  would  it  never  reach  mata-  during.    The  instrument  of  this  reunioB 

nty.  of  the  limited  with  the  anlimited  is  the 

Here,  under  our  feet,  are  the  forces  of  Nervous  Matter,  the  most  complex  and 

matter,  heat,  gravity,  cohesion,  impene-  wonderful  of  created  things.    A  wave 

trabihty.    The  aggr^pite  of  these  forces  of  remote  ether,  a  ray  of  a  twinkling 

acting  in  their  way,  in  rest  or  motion,  star,  the  delicate  pulses  of  air,  the  influ- 

we  name  the  **  inanimate"  world,  or  the  ences  of  gravity,  electricity,  elastic  force, 

**  material  **  world :  Chemistry  discovers  the  forms  and  colors  of  dl  things,  are 

all  the  conditions  of  these  powers,  and  impreraed  upon  this  tissue  of  tjssucs, 

ooncludes  upon  their  mode  of  distribu-  this  body  of  Dodies,  this  thinr  of  things; 

tion  in  the  universe.    Reasoning  upon  not  only  impressed  and  felt,  wit  hanno- 

*  Aaocl  de  Boience  NatareU»— various  pspert  on  develofmeac. 
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niied  with  the  internal  condition  of  the  legum,  whidi  we  name  Jastice,  Faith, 

body,  and  retained  there  as  efficient  im*  Thith,  and  their  attendants ;  by  which 

agee,  working  in  memory.  the  Sapreme  becomes  apparent  in  nature,^ 

Tbe  inflneneee  of  the  world  thne  flow  subordinating  all  things,  all  instincts,  all 

la  upon  the  orgmnism.    It  responds  to  intelligences — making  Mind  and  Matter 

these  infloeneea ;  first,  blindly  and  in-  the  mere  exponents  oi  His  will. 

stinctiveiy ;  then,  intelligently ;  and  last  Inrested  with  such  a  property  in  mat- 

o£  all,  rationally,  under  the  guidance  of  ter,  made  ruler  o?er  passions  and  inteUi* 

a  spirit    That  powo-,  whatever  be  its  genees,  Man  sorems  his  body  with  a 

evence,  which  employs  the  body  in  mere  sovereignty  delegated  from  God.    Rea^ 

offices  of  necessiQr,  we  name  Instinct  son,  his  Stete  ana  Constitution,  becomes 

Instinct  in  the  bee,  associates  sun-light,  his  mark  of  kingship  over  the  rabble  of 

the  heat  of  summer,  and  the  aroma  of  impulsive  and  passionate.  Reason,  then, 

flowers,  with  the  inner  sensations  of  its  is  the  harmony  of  Spirit  with  matter, 

body — reeolting   in  the   production   of  through  a  human  organism.     The  acts 

honey,  wax,  and  the  whole  economy  of  that  £>w  from  it,  beu*  witness  to  its  au- 

the  hive.    Instinct  must,  therefore,  be  re-  thority ;  for  they  regard  not  individu- 

garded  as  one  of  the  great  powers  of  the  als,  nor  particular  interests,  but  solely 

world,  operating  by  strict  laws  in  such  the  iaunutable.  Justice,  Obedience  and 

bodies  as  were  created  for  it    The  spe-  Love.    To  those  who  profess  rationality, 

dee  of  inferior  animals  are  stamped  with  the  **  marks  of  the  tpeciei  Man  **  will  of 

its  marki  in  their  degrees.  course  be  clearly  known,  whether  in  ac- 

Rising  into  the  rsffion  of  thoee  intelli-  tion  or  in  feature ;  and  equally  apparent 

genees,  which  may  be  named  the  rnlers  will  be  those  **  marks  of  the  animal,"  and 

of  initinrts,  we  find  the  species  of  animals  of  brute  instinct,  which  it  is  the  function 

marked  with  the  qualities  of  the  passions  of  reason  to  subordinate.    To  recapitu- 

and  afiections;  with  cunning,  eautUmt  late   the  argument   on   this   question: 

and  m9entive  faruMi  ;  with  a  mirthfid  whether  by  any  saltus,  or  sudden  period- 

/•moff  a  fliemory,  and  with  something  uke  ical  progress  of  types,  inferior  animals 

an  aniderstanding.  can  become  men ;  whether  we  find  any 

Am  the  powers  of  instinct  moulded  the  **  law  **  in  dead  matter  which  moulds  it  to 

bodies  of  the  inferior  dasaes  to  subserve  become  a  body  for  instincts,  or  for  intel- 

thair  specific  ends,  whether  of  food,  of  ligences,  or  for  reason :  or,  whether  the 

reproduction,  or  of  motion  and  habitat ;  reverse  is  true,  namely,  that  Creative 

so  these  superior  enenies  mould  a  ape-  power  by  a  word  originate  each  species, 

CMS  fitted  to  their  en&,  propagating  tbe  whether   material  or   oiganic— causing 

rases  of  intelligent  animals.    The  ,pow*  them  at  once  to  be  in  their  perfection, 

en  of  instinct  served  only  to  place  the  and  sustaining  them  unehanffed ;  whether 

kidy  in  a  direct  relation  with  objectS'-«  the  inferior  may,  by  any  **  £00,**  be  made 

reiaticin  which  ceased  with  the  removal  of  to  originate  the  superior  f 

the  object    But  intelligence  has  a  fore-  First,  then,  to  tnis  last  inquiry.  There 

sight  and  remembrance — though  limited  is  no  authentic  instance  of  the  genera- 

lo  paiticiiJars  and  to  individimls.    The  tion  of  an  animal  out  of  dead  substances. 

love,  the  memory,  the  passkm,  of  an  ani-  The  infusory  animalcules  are  not  prp- 

■al,  thoogh  able  to  rule  and  subordinate  duced  in  water  when  it  is  eflectually  pro- 

ilB  inadActs,  have  no  universality.   They  tected  from  the  air.    The  air  is  known  to 

an  aeaaonaJ,  transient,  periodical,  and  be  a  natural  conveyer  of  the  seeds  of 

bBBled  to  individuala.  plants,  the  poUen  of  flowers,  and  the 

Tbe  third  and  last  stage  of  organise  sporules  of  lungi ;  why  not  then  of  dry 

tioA,  in  the  body  of  rational  Man,  subor-  animalcular  germs,  or  even  of  animalcu- 

diaasing  instinct  and    intelligence,  mid  les  themselves  ?    The  vorticella,  and  oth- 

Mtiiig    the  presnU   existence   of  the  er  minute  kinds,  may  be  kept  dry  in  sand 

iody  in  a  Bjrsterions  connection  with  a  for  an  indefinite  period.    In  that  condi- 

pmai  toad  a  future — this  eneigr  we  name  tion  they  are  a  light  dust,  movable  in 

the  organ  of  raason,  the  mm  of  **  the  every  wind.    If  a  marsh  dries  up  in  the 

OMn  f  an  image  of  the  Eternal  sun,  it  must  leave  a  fine  '*  animalcular 

ed  upon  the  Transient ;  the  £vi-  dnst  **  upon  the  soil,  to  be  taken  up  and 

of  an  IfflBortaiity;  the  material  transported   by  the  least  breath  of  air. 

s  of  aa  immaterial  Spirit    Swayed  If  probability  ever  mounts  to  certainty, 

br  a  ^trit  operating  through  this  organ,  this  is  certain — that  the  atmosphere  is 

lie^s  body  m  eoalSad  to  become  the  in-  cfaaijiped  with  animalcular  dust,  ready  to 

oithaGrwt  Powcia;  t^iegm  beviviisd  with  the  Umch  of  moisturs. 
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Hence  the  sudden  appearance  of  animal-  plex,  and  sometiinea  an  mverted  one.  Ai 

cales  in  drops  of  rain,  in  pools,  in  every  it  now  happens  that  plntonic  rocks  are 

^posed  sunace  of  water.    Animals  take  found,  in  some  few  instances,  above  the 

these  eerms  in  with  their  breath.    Par-  secondary  strata,  in  an  order  inverted,  the 

ticular  kinds  may  operate  as  poisons,  and  same  may  have  easily  held  true  of  ani- 

become  the  cause  of  endemical  and  epi-  mab ;  that  some  of  a  superior,  would 

demical  diseases — though  this  is  but  a  appear  in  their  place  before  others  of  an 

weak  conjecture.    There  is  no  part  of  inferior  species.    But  if  the  order  of  na- 

the  human  body  inaccessible  to  them,  ture  is  that  of  a  progress,  one  species  ris- 

Even  in  blood  animalcules  are  always  ing  out  of  another,  this  could  never  b^ 

E resent;  though  there  is  reason  to  l>e-  pen. 

eve  that  these  and  other  parasites  may  The   impossibilit3r  that   one   species 

be  generated  by  the  body  itself— lA«  mfC'  should,  of  itself,  originate  another,  will 

rior  by  the  superior.  be  easily  conceded ;  and  it  becomes  ne- 

In  the  instance  of  intestinal  worms,  cessary  to  introduce  a  law  without  a  fact 
and  particularly  of  cystoid  animals  found  to  support  it,  a  nimu  in  the  species,  or  a 
in  diseased  flesh,  in  the  brain  of  sheep,  special  miracle  working  in  toe  manner 
and  in  the  viscera  of  all  animals,  there  is  described.  But  that  the  Maker  should 
no  clear  objection  against  the  hypothesis  have  simply  cauMsd  a  species,  wdUng  its 
of  their  generation  by  a  diseased  action  appearance  in  its  place,  seems  no  mora 
of  the  part  The  superior  may  be  easily  miraculous  than  that  he  should  have 
admitted  to  produce  the  inferior ;  thoueh  willed  matter  to  exitU  or  that  he  should 
we  allow  the  converse  to  be  impossible,  continue  to  will  its  existence,  or  choose 
The  flesh  of  a  highly  organized  animal  to  manifest  his  will  by  **  latos,**  so  called, 
is  oipable  of  producing  in  itself  a  germ  *<  of  matter."  If  we  consider  what  is 
of  its  own  species,  susceptible  of  vivifi-  meant  by  **  a  miracle,"  it  seems  to  be  a 
cation.  Why  should  it  not  be  able,  in  departure  from  the  2aw«  or  order  of  matter; 
the  diseased  state,  to  originate  obscure  but  the  creation  of  matter  itself  is  no  de- 
species,  of  the  lowest  g^e  ?  To  admit  parture  from  **  laws  of  matter,"  nor  is  the 
that  intestinal  worms  may  be  originated,  creation  of  a  perfect  man — b^r  the  fiat  of 
male  and  female,  in  the  diseased  body  of  Deity — either  in  accordance  with,  nor  yet 
an  insect  or  quadruped,  is  not  to  admit  a  departure  from,  the  laws  of  nature.  It 
anjrthing  in  favor  of  that  hypothesis  is  wonderful,  stupendous,  ine&ble,  b«t 
which  creates  animals  out  of  dust  by  not  **  miraculous." 
force  of  electricity ;  or  which  places  la-  And  so  of  all  species.  A  very  weak 
tent  in  the  germ  of  a  monkey  the  moral  objection  h&5  been  ofiered,  as  though 
element  of  a  man.  creative  power  should  not  condescend  to 

Broadly,  and  without  fear  of  contra-  create  vermin.  They  were  made,  then, 
diction,  the  naturalist  may  deny  that  any  by  a  /ov,  lest  the  creative  power  be  die- 
inferior  species  has  been  seen  to  ripen  graced !  But  mere  atoms  of  matter  are 
into  one  superior.  There  is  no  fact  of  clearly  a  less  creditable  work  than  a  worm 
this  kind.  There  is  guess,  conjecture,  or  a  mushroom,  which,  if  one  looks  fairly 
enough ;  but  no  fact,  not  one.  But  what  at  them,  are  very  elegant  objects — bean- 
is  to  be  thought  of  a  hypothesis  founded  tifully  and  amazingly  contrived.  Look- 
upon  sheer  vacuity — upon  nothing  ?  ing  upon  man  from  a  certain  hei^t  of 

That  the  order  of  creation  began  with  s|MCQlation,  even  he  is  but  a  kind  of 

the  inferior  animals,  and  rose  through  a  **  creeping;  thing ;"  and,  in  that  sense,  as 

scale  of  species,  ending  in  man,  must  be  a  much  a  disgrace  to  nature  as  an^  woim 

£ilse  opinion ;  for  the  lowest  of  all  the  can  be.    He  was  ctteM  as  he  w,  with 

parasitic  tenants  of  the  human  body  must  all  his  members,  some  for  honor  and 

nave  appeared  last  of  all,  even  alter  the  some  for  dishonor ;  but  be  is  not  asham- 

creation  of  that  body.    And  so  of  the  ed  of  his  Maker  on  that  account 

^ole  tribe  of  intestinal  worms,  anhnal-  A  word  in  regard  to  the  ftuaons  neb«- 

coles  of  warm  blood,  and  the  great  vari-  lar  hypothesis.     We  know,  without  aid 

ety  of  parasitic  kinds.    The  fish-louse  of  prophecy,  that  this  hypothesis  caa 

came  after  the  fish,  the  whale-barnacle  never  be  established,  unless  by  a  meaeiige 

qfter  the  whale.     The  fungi  of  dead  from  the  stars.    Those  nebuls  thatap- 

wood  are  later,  in  a  natural  order,  than  the  pear  as  light  clouds  in  the  interstellar 

forest  trees;  and  so  of  a  multitude  of  spaces,   may  poss^v  be  cempoeed  ol 

others.  star^^-a  £Ub1  possibat^. 

Creation  does  not  appear  to  have  hap-  Meanwhile  a  real  dificolty  lies  before 

peBedinaiMap£ionkr»imtiAaverycon-  the  whole  aotioii  of  a  pisAle  Mbvlavs 
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natter.  The  light  of  the  sod,  and  all  lation.  The  intellect  is  pnt  through  its 
dUier  epontaneous  light,  is  known  to  pnrycation,  aM  will  be  rid  of  the  very 
proceed  either  from  a  solid  or  a  liquid  shadow  of  a  mystery.  It  will  have  all 
mass ;  or,  rather,  a  solid  or  liquid  mass  things  traced  back  to  their  "  beginnings,** 
is  neeetmry  to  its  existence.  The  san  and  never  rests  till,  seemingly,  it  puts  a 
most  be  either  a  solid  or  a  liquid  mass,  eirdle  about  the  universe,  a  girdle  of 
though  its  lieht  proceed  from  electric  or  darkness.  Here  is  a  spirit  quite  differ- 
other  aara  about  its  surface.  Rarefied  ent  from  the  scepticism  of  true  science, 
air,  on  the  contrary,  gives  out  little  or  no  founded  in  a  distrust  of  human  intellect ; 
light  If  nebulous  matter  be  anything  at  a  feeling  of  its  inability  to  grasp  the 
aO,  it  is  mere  gas.  A  nebula  composed  of  whole.  The  first  kind  is  ever  on  a  sea 
such  nses  as  are  known  upon  the  earth,  of  speculation,  sailing  by  some  meteor 
would  not  give  out  the  light  of  fixed  light  of  a  nisns,  or  tactless  law.  The 
stars,  the  light  of  suns,  or  of  the  milky-  omer,  distrustful  of  all  appearances, 
way.  And  if  the  nebular  light  is  b'ke  looks  upon  nature  as  a  veil  covering  the 
the  son's  light,  we  must  think  that  there  face  of  God.  Presuming  not  to  penetrate 
are  solid  bcMies,  solar  spheres,  to  support  his  mystery,  it  is  content  with  what  is 
it  And  so  the  nebular  dream  vanishes  nven  to  sense.  The  former  mistakes 
into  mere  absurdity.  fancy  for  reaUtv,  the  symbol    for  the 

Meanwhile,  though  we  reject  the  ne-  thins  symbolizea ;  the  ideal  for  the  real ; 

hokr  hopotheas,  nothing  hinders  a  sup-  and  tne  nature  in  the  thought  for  the  nature 

position  of  vast  bodies  of  uncondensed  in  the  senae.    Nay,  it  puts  a  factitious 

^BMs,  floating  apart  or  gathered  about  dream,  for  the  £temal  Person,  converting 

incipieat  solar  systems  in  the  vast  of  the  Maker  into  a  mechanist,  the  producer 

space.    Nor  would  the  vortical  theory  of  the  substance,  into  an  artificer  with 

Of  our  world's  creation  have  been  rejected  tools. 

ao  rudely,  founded  as  it  is  upon  excel*  l^ruesciencerather  sports  with  ideas,  or 

lent  proofs,  if  it  had  not  come  attended  shapes  them  for  certain  usee,  or  for  sym- 

by  a  load  of  false  conclusions,  as  of  a  bols,  but  will  by  no  means  fall  down  and 

foolish   '*  fire  mist,"  which  is  another  worship  its  work.    Both  the  true  and 

W€)rd  for  "larefied  air."    Of  '*a  law**  the  false  invent  theories;  and  we  know 

going  on  from  the  creation  of  worlds  by  that  on    their  right  invention  and  use 

vortices,  to  that  of  species  by  a  **  law  of  hangs  the  whole  progress  of  man:  to  know 

progress  f  of  God's  being  disgraced  by  and  use  them  must  be    the  part  of  all 

creating  vermin ;  of  men  originating  by  who  advance  that  progress ;  to  feign  and 

•low  degrees  from  monkeys,  **  a  mode,"  abuse  them,  of  all  who  retard  it    By  the 

indeed,  to  be  ashamed  of!  with  a  crowd  continuance  of  peace,  and  liberty  of  all 

of  like  absurdities  following,  pell-mell,  opinion,  the  natural  tendency  to  ideal- 

at  the  heels  of  a  nebular  hypothesis,  and  ize  and  spiritualize  has  gained  a  leisure 

ending  like  that  in  mere  vapor.  and  a  growth  far  exceeding  any  hope  of 

Touching  the  reception  ot  these  books,  antiquity.    From  a  boundless  curiosity 

^  Vestiges  and  its  Sequel,  a  crv  of  heaping  up  mountains  of  information,  we 

fT!h*f*^  has  been  very  loud  against  them,  are  come  to  a  desire  of  using  and  assim- 

aa  if  it  were  a  mark  of  atheism  to  reduce  ilating  what  is  gathered.     The  natural 

all  things  to  **  a  law."    Yes,  that  is  the  upward  striving  of  the  mind  leaves  us 

charge  1   Ab  if  none  but  a  denier  of  God's  unsatisfied  short  of  a  perfect  reconcilia- 

Beiog  would  irisist  on  the  preservation  of  tion  with  nature ;  that  the  ways  of  God 

Order  in  God's  Work,  or  insist  that  he  may  be  vindicated  in  his  work.      We 

produced  all  things  out  of  matter.    But  wish  to  accord  with  the  Harmonist,  and 

our  author  goes  uee  on  that  chaige ;  for  be  established  with  Fate.    'TIS  the  most 

that  i«  no  denial  of  a  cause,  which  seeks  urgent  desire  of  the  soul ;  to  know  the 

ooJt  the  form  and  method  of  its  working,  reason  of  things,  and  their  ends ; —  not 

That  a  chaige  of  unbelief  in  the  super-  thoee  little  secondary  ends,  as  of  a  tongue 

natural,  and  of  a  desire  in  general  to  for  speech,  and  an  eye  for  seeing,  which 

shake  off  the   whole  idea  of  a  super-  are  oovious,  but  of  the  subordination  of 

i],  may  not  be  made  good  against  matter  to  spirits,  of  the  laws  of  nature 

lKX>ks,  seems  not  so  sure ;  but  to  to  the  laws  of  reason.     By  this  desire 

:  this  even  without  a  deliberate  in-  though  we  fall,  yet  by  this  aJso  we  rise 

vcMtigation  would  be  unjnst    A  hatred  again;  as    by    steps    attaining    divine 

e£    nystery,  and  of  the  inconceivable,  knowledge:    Or  rather,  by  humility  in 

along  with  a  love  of  scientific  spectt-  sorch  in  attaining  the  sense  of  high 
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things;  as  the  stars  are  most  TinUe  tions  in  science,  like  the  same  in  religion, 
from  the  deepest  well,  fiat  now  oar  most  darken  insight  and  dirert  true  wor- 
science  is  ^ectually  prevented  from  its  ship,  we  may  well  be  cautioas  of  raising 
due  effects  apon  reason  by  a  gross  mass  any  inconsiderable  outcry  against  it — 
of  mere  pedantry  and  hjrpothesis.  It  knowing  that  oar  ignorance  may  hart 
may  be  said  of  £aglish  as  it  has  been  oar  own  caase,  and  that  it  is  the  very 
ci  German  savans,  mat  they  possess  the  nature  of  error  to  gather  strength  from 
art  to  render  science  inaccessible,  and  the  fear  of  its  opposers. 
that,  chiefly  by  the  invention  of  cum-  And  now,  since  it  is  discovered  that 
brous  hypotheses,  more  dull  and  inexpli-  human  happiness  may  reap  an  unexpect- 
Oftble  than  the  mysteries  of  Isis.  No  ed  harvest  m  this  field  ,^ind  that  here,  if 
sooner  is  a  new  law  discovered,  than  a  anywhere,  are  to  be  sought  the  means  of 
new  hypothesis  is  thrown  over  it,  as  if  advancement,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the 
to  hide  it  from  us.  It  might  be  a  thing  liberal  mind  to  observe  the  utmost  cau- 
of  no  slight  consequence  to  the  world,  u  tion  in  checking  the  growth  of  know- 
science  were  well  nd  of  her  superstitions ;  ledge  in  any  diape,  or  of  laying  weights 
if  by  any  chance,  her  **  hard  atoms,"  elec-  even  upon  its  rankness. 
nc  **  fluids,"  *<  convulsions  of  nature,**  That  those  who  make  no  investigations 
Mechanic  Physiology,  **  chemistry  of  of  their  beliefs  should  dread  a  new  fact, 
thought,"  and  the  like,  were  all  let  drop  or  a  new  theory,  is  not  indeed  a 
with  their  ** moral  consequences,"  and  matter  of  wonder;  but  to  a  perfect 
«  argument  cumulative  "  into  mere  obli-  and  well-munded  faith,  nothing  mere- 
vion.  Many  have  manifested  great  alarm  ly  natunu  can  bring  aught  but  con- 
at  the  progress  of  mechanism  in  **  ^rs-  itrmatlon.  As  it  least  becomes  a  vir- 
tems  oithe  world ;"  as  if  in  fear  lest  His  tuous  reputation  to  exhibit  alarm  upon  a 
work  should  be  wrested  out  of  God's  calumny,  it  no  less  ill  befits  a  true  be- 
hands ;  but  when  we  see  the  e&ct  of  liever  to  start  at  novelties  in  the  way  of 
true  science  in  arousing,  while  it  guides,  science ;  for  he  is  sure  that  what  he 
the  highest  faculties  of  the  spirit,  and  ibiouw  to  be  false  may  be  easily  disproved 
observe  that  every  step  it  takes  is  up-  without  calumny,  and  that  what  is  true 
ward,  lifting  us  to  our  proper  contempla-  is  but  so  much  added  confirmation, 
tions,  we  may  be  ready  to  treat  its  erron  Least  of  all,  though  he  rejects  them,  can 
with  mildness,  though  moved  with  never  he  be  angry  with  new  attempts  to  reduce 
so  strong  a  fear  of^  their  consequences,  naturetoaiat^ — knowing  that  of  all  the  at- 
Though  we  are  convinced  that  supersti-  tributes,thatoflawgiveristhemostdlvine. 
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English  historians  have  been  laborine  sions  from  English  literature  on  these 
for  a  long  time  under  what  theologians  caQ  points,  will  believe  a  foble  and  run  wide 
moral  inability,  in  their  attempts  to  give  a  of  the  truth  in  the  conclusions  he  adopts, 
oonect  hbtory  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  There  Cromwell,  perhaps,  has  suflfered  most 
are  four  things,  on  neither  of  which,  till  of  all  from  the  hands  of  his  English  his* 
Carl3rle  appeared,  no  English  vmter  could  torians.  Having  condemned  to  death  a 
treat  with  the  least  justice  or  truth.  These  king,  overthrown  the  established  church, 
are,  the  American  Revolution — the  Eng-  and  put  plebeians  in  all  the  high  places 
lish  and  Irish  connection — Bonaparte  and  in  the  kingdom,  and  himself  sat  quietly 
his  career,  and  Cromwell  and  the  rebel-  down  on  Uie  throne  of  the  British  Em- 
lion  he  represents.  He,  who  relies  on  pire ;  he  stands,  and  has  stood  for  ages,  a 
English    history,  or  takes  his  impres-  sort  of  monster,  of  such  horrid  aspect  and 

Letters  and  Speeches  of  Oliver  Cromwell  with  elucidations,  by  Thomas  Carlyle. 
Wiley  It  Putnam.    New  York. 
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oatare  that  to  tovch  him  at  all  is  rerolt-  made  in  the  nohility  and  the  Church ; 

ing,  and  to  diatnrb  his  bones  except  to  vhile  the  son  was  poshed  ont  byroyal 

dig  them  up  for  the  gallows,  a  crime,  blood — the  Hanoverian  line  took  the  place 

Not   only  has    the    inveterate   preju-  of  the  Stnart  line  respectine  still  the  estab- 

<lice  a^pinst  him  kept  the  light  of  truth  lished  order  of  tbings,  while  British  blood 

from  his  character,  bat  the  deep  and  nn-  had  no  slun  pat  upon  it    William  coold 

paralleled  obloquy  that  fell  on  him  at  ihow  kingly  drops  in  his  ▼einS'-Crom- 

the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts,  prevented  well  those  only  of  a  sturdy  English  farmer, 

the  presenration  of  papers  and  records  so  This  simple  matter  of  blood  makes  WilU 

peceasary  to  the  formation  of  a  correct  lam  a  benefactor  and  rightful  sovereign, 

judgment    The  great  Rebellion  has  been  and  Cromwell  a  curse  and  an  usurper ; 

a  sort  of  indistinguishable  chaos,  out  of  though,  to  us  republicans  this  side  the 

which  Cromwell  arises  in  huge  and  clear-  water,  the  grounds  of  this  distinction  do 

ly  defined  proportions,  only  to  be  peltcMl  not  seem  very  rational  or  just, 

with  falsehoods  and  covered  with  scorn.  But  justice  is  at  last  come  to  Cromwell 

Liberty,  however,  has  kept  her  eye  on  in  this    collection    of    his  letters  and 

him  ;  and,  amid  the  struggles  for  freedom  speeches.    This  book  will  be  a  bitter  pill 

which  men  have  since  passed  throujfph,  her  ror  royalists  and  dainty  nobility  to  swal* 

finger  has  pointed  back  to  him  in  triumph,  low.    While  the  commission  appointed 

Amid  so  many  errors,  so  much  prejudice  by  Parliament  are  disputing  whether  they 

and     falsehood,  these      **  Letters    and  snail  put  Cromwell  among  the  list  oi 

Speeches"  are  the  very  best  thin|;s  that  her  g^reat  men,  chis  work  will  place  him 

eoold  be  given  to  the  world.  Eulogies  and  beyond  the  reach  of  their  votes  and  be  a 

defences  would  both  be  disbelieved,  for  nobler  and  move  enduring  monument  than 

English  history  constantly  gives  the  lie  all  the  parliaments  of  the  world  could 

to  them — but  here  is  authentic  history  rear. 

against  doubtful  history — Oliver  Crom-  But  before  we  gpeak  of  the  nAjed  of 
weH,  himself,  rising  up  after  this  long  the  book  we  have  one  word  to  say  of  the 
silence  and  appealing  to  every  true  man  fnanner  in  which  Mr.  Carlyle  has  treated 
against  his  slanderers,  and  opening  his  it  All  the  worst  faults  oi  his  st^^le  are 
ianemost  heart  to  the  world.  It  is  found  here,  joined  to  a  self-conceit  that 
curious  to  observe  the  difference  English  would  not  be  tolerate  in  any  other  man. 
writers  make  between  the  great  rebellion  His  familiarity  with  the  German  litera- 
and  the  Revolution  of  1688.  Charles  L  ture  has  very  naturally  affected  his  mode 
was  executed  for  attempting  to  destroy  of  expression.  The  German  language  is 
the  constitution  of  England — James  11.,  our  own  best  Saxon  inverted,  ana  as  one 
driven  from  the  throne  for  his  invasion  becomes  acquainted  with  the  deep  and 
of  English  Uberty — ^the  father  is  tried  and  massive  flow  of  its  sentences,  he  uncon- 
hcbeaded,  and  the  son  sent  a  retumless  sciously  adapts  his  thoughts  to  their  move- 
exile  from  his  kingdom.  James  ischaiged  ment  Thus  we  imagine  Carlyle*s  peculi- 
with  no  crime  on  which  Charies  is  not  arity  of  style  originated ;  and  what  has 
gmhy — the  Lone  Parliament  exercise  been  termed  affectation,  wasthe  natural  re- 
Bo  prerogative  me  Convention  of  1688  sultofGermanizingastrong  English  mind. 
did  not  wield,  and  yet  the  Rebellion  is  He  has,  however,  nursed  his  ^dities  till 
stigmatized  as  infamous  and  murderous  ;  they  have  rrown  into  deformities,  and  in 
the  Long  Pariiament  accused  of  trans-  this  work  nave  reached,  we  trust,  their 
greasing  its  power,  and  Cromwell  call^l  full  maturity.  The  qualtitness  of  style 
am  a«arper,  while  the  revolution  of  1688  is  we  find  in  Old  Burton,  Bun}ran  and  many 
tcmed  the  glorious  revolution,  and  Will-  of  the  Puritan  fathers,  was  natural  to 
iam  and  Mary  are  hailed  monarchs  by  the  them — growing  out  of  their  great  sim- 
graceofGod.  Now  what  lies  at  the  bottom  plicity  and  honesty  of  heart,  and  hence 
0f  this  diflerenoe  of  views  and  feelings  ?  we  love  it — but  in  Mr.  CaHyle  it  is  ex- 
Here  is  the  father  decapitated  and  the  son  travaganoe,  premeditated  oddity,  and 
exiM — ^the  former  more  criminal  than  hence  is  notation.  Who  can  tolerate, 
the  tatter ;  and  yet  heaven  and  earth  are  for  instance,  such  English  as  the  follow- 

~  wider  apart  than  English  historians  ing  which  we  find  in  the  introductory 

pat  the  revolutions  that  overthrew  chapter.    Speaking  of  the  confusion  and 

chaos  into  which  tne  historical  events  of 

Tike  eattse  of  all  this  difierence  is  sim-  Cromwell's  time  have  been  thrown,  he 

fij  this,  the  Cither  was  suuerseded  b^  a  says,  «<  Behold  here  the  final  evanescence 

cpi— uuu,  aad  a  tborougn  reformatioB  of  formed  human  things;  they  had  form, 
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bat  they  are  changiog  into  sheer  f(»in]e68*  {"somewhat  aninuxied  your  Higknet^')^ 
ness ;  ancient  human  speech  itself  has  (*'  Poor  Oliver  ."*)  (*'  style  getting  hasty 
sunk  into  unintelligible  maundering.  This  Aof '),    ("  Better  natt  your  HighnessT)^ 
is  the  collapse — the  etiolation  of  human  (**  Threatening   to   blaze   up    again")^ 
features  into  mouldy,  blank  dissolution ;  (*<  Ends  in  a  kind  of  a  snort**).    Some- 
progress  toward  utter  silence  and  disap-  times  he  throws  in   simply    (**  ah  /**) 
pearance ;    disastrous    ever    deepening  ("  certainly"),  (••  truli^),  («•  ha ."')  (•*  Yes» 
dusk  of  gods  and  men !    Why  has  the  you  said  so,  your  Highness").    Sometimes 
living  ventured  thither,  down  from  the  he  condemns  Cromwell's  English  in  such 
cheerful  light,  across  the  Lethe-swamps  parentheses  as  the  following :  (*<  sentence 
and  Tartarean  Phlegethons,  onward    to  involving  an  incurable  Insh  bull ;  the 
those  baleful  halls  oi  Dis  and  the  three-  head  of  it  eating  the  tail  ofiC*),  ("  Dam^ 
headed  dog  ?    Some  destiny  drives  him.'*  noble  iteration"),  kc.    Sometimes  he  ca- 
lf the  history  of  those  times  was  written  resses  patronizingly  the  massive  head  of 
in    such    jargon  as  this,  no  wonder  it  Oliver,  as  if  he  were  a  great  Engli^ 
<*  has  sunk  into  unintelligible  maunder-  mastiff,  sapng,  (**  Yes,  my  brave  meT), 
ing.**    A  thought  has  tumbled  out  with  ('*  Try  it  again,  your  Highness"),  (*<  Keep 
this  cart-load  of  words,  no  doubt,  and  hold  of  them,  your  Highness^*),  (**  Very 
well  worth  digging  after,  but  Carlyle  has  well,  your  HiAness"),  (**  No,  we  are  not 
no  right  to  put  his  readers  to  that  trouble  exactly  their  darlings^'),  {**  Wait  till  the 
when  a  straieht-forward,  good  English  axles  get  warm  a  little^*),  (**  Try  it  ogam, 
sentence  could  so  easily  have  expr^sed  your  HighnestT).    These  last  sound  to 
it.  us  very  much  like  «  Go  it,  your  High- 
There  are  also  expressions  scattered  ness .'"  *<  Stick  to  *em,  your  Highness  f* 
along  that  have  no  place  in  English  lite-  &c.,  and  is  more  becoming  the  pit  of  a 
rature,  and  should  be  denounced  at  once,  fourth-rate  comic  theatre  than  grave  his- 
lest  the  support  of  a  great  name  should  toiy.     It  is  supremely  dis^pisting,  not 
give  them  permanence  there.    Mr.  Car-  only  from  the  raillery  it  incorporates 
Jyle  tells  us  of  a  man  who  was  **  no  with  such  earnest,  sincere  language,  but 
great  shakes  in  rhyme,"  speaks  of  **  Tor-  from  the  infinite  self-conceit  it  exhibits 
pedo   Dilettantism,''  and   endeavors  to  by  its  gross  familiarities.    Who  but  Mr. 
make  **  Flunkey"  and  ** Flunkevism "  darlyle  would  presume  to  interrupt  m 
classical  words,  and  savs  that  the  HojbI-  man  with  such  imnertinent  ejaculations, 
ists  shed  tears  enougn  at  the  death  of  now  gently  twitcning  *^His  HighnemT 
Charles  I.  *<  to  salt  the  whole  herring  fish'  by  the  coat  tail  and  now  patting  him  on 
ery."    He  is  constantly  punning  while  the  head,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  Ah !  my 
treating  of  the  gravest  subjects — ^makes  good  fellow,  exactly ;  we  think  alike.'* 
bon^mots  as  he  goes  alone,  and  plays  Conceive  of  these  phrases  thrown  into 
upon  words  as  if  his  mind  was  divided  speeches  addressed  to  the  Parliament  of 
between  the  thought  and  the  oddity  he  England,  when  England  was  rocking  to 
would  couple  with  It  and  fro  like  a  ves^  in  the  stonn,  and 
But  the  greatest  objection  of  manner  you  get  some  idea  of  the  unblushinr  ef- 
in  this  work  is  the  interjections  and  irontery  of  their  appearance.    Mr.  Car- 
ejaculations  with  which  he  peppers  all  iyle,  perhaps,  is  not  aware  of  the  relative 
of  Cromwell's  speeches.    In  these  grave  position  he  establishes  between  himself 
and  solemn  addresses  of  the  Protector  to  and  Cromwell  by  this  process.    It  sounds 
his  parliaments,  when  England's  welfare  to  the  reader  very  much  as  if  he  wa« 
hung  by  a  thr^,  Carlyle  acts  the  part  constantly  saying,  **  Yes,  yes ;  I  under- 
of  a  clown  in  the  circus,  keeping  up  a  stand  Oliver  per^tly,  he  is  a  biave  fel- 
running  commentary  in  a  sort  of  half  so-  low — a  little  prolix,  it  is  true,  and  sonie- 
liloquy  to  his  roaster's  harangue — lauffh-  times  muddy,  but  I  like  him  nevertheless, 
able  at  times  it  must  be  confessed,  but  and  am  determined  to  help  him  through 
turning  both  into  ridicule.    The  most  — ^he  and  I  against  the  world.**     What 
serious  words  Cromwell  ever  uttered  are  we  have  said  does  not  arise  from  prejo- 
interlarded  with  such  phrases  as,  (**  Yes,  dice,  for  Carlyle  has  no  greater  aomirer 
your    Highnes^),    (**  Truly"),    (<*  His  than  ourselves.     We  have  been  enriched 
Highness  gets  more  emphatic),  ('<  7%e  by  the  treasures  of  his  exhaustless  mind 
same  tailor  metaphor  again"),  {**  Looks  — excited  and  instructed  by  his  bumii^ 
over  his  shoulder  in  the  jun^e  and  be-  thoughts,  and  borne  away  on  thoee  sag- 
thinks  him"),  ("  /  did  think  my  first  Pro*  gestions  that  leap  from  his  brain,  like 
ieetorate  a  succestful  kind  qf  a  thing"),  sudden  inspirations,  and  have  reveientiy 
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ilood  and  litteiied  as  he  spoke.    StiU,  engroeeed  wtth  his  duracter,  seems  for 

his  greatness  does  not  conreit  bis  &uJts  the  time  to  forget  the  eyents  that  pre* 

into  Tirtoes,  or  render  them  less  worthy  ceded  his  appearance  on  the  stage. 
of  condemnation.  The  English  Revolation  was  the  natu- 

Mr.  Carlyle  is  alike  abore  oar  praise  rtl  product  of  the  growth  of  civilization, 

or  blame ;  be  has  passed  through  the  trial  and  aimed*  like  the  French  Revolution, 

state,  and  now  occupies  a  place  in  Eng-  against  three  distinct  things-^absoluta 

lish  literature  where  the  stroke  of  even  monarchy,  a  privileged  aristocracy,  and 

the  English  critic  cannot  barn)  him.    Bat  a  hau^ty  and  mspiM;  clergy.    The 

the  higher  bis  position,  and  the  wider  his  little  hbeity  which  the  fifteenth  centary 

influence,  the  more  carefully  should  his  shed  on  man,  had  well  nigh  gone  out  in 

errors  be  pointed  out  and  shunned ;  for,  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth.    On 

while  few  can  imitate  his  great  qual-  the  continent,  royalt}^  bad  f^radoally  sub* 

ities,  all  men  can  appropriate  his  bad  dued  the  proud  nobility  till  it  reigned 

ones.  supreme.    In  England,  the  feudal  aria- 

We  have  one  other  objection  to  Mr.  tocracy  had  not  been  conquered,  but  had 

Carlyle's  part  of  this  work,  which  we  gone  to  sleep  before  the  throne.    Boyalty 

have,  also,  to  all  his  historical  writings —  no  longer  set  checks  on  its  encroach* 

he  (toes  not  give  us  clearly  the  phUoiopky  meats,  and  ii  no  longer  interfered  with 

oi  history.    His  French  Revolution  con-  royalty  in  its  aggressions  on  the  liberties 

veys  DO  definite  idea  of  the  connected  of  the  people.    The  clergy,  too,  blind 

coarse  ofthe  events  he  hurries  us  through,  and  selfish,  sought  to  retard  rather  than 

Huge  summits  rise  out  of  the  chaos,  blaz*  advance  the  human  mind  in  its  career, 

ing  with  light,  or  equally  visible  from  But  the  light  of  the  Reformation  could 

their  blackness ;  scenes  start  into  life  be-  not  be  put  out    The  impulse  given  to 

iort  us,  vivid  as  a  passing  reality,  and  free  inquiry  could  not  be'  checked ;  men 

great  pictures  come  and  go  m  feariul  pro-  dared  to  think  and  believe  without  ths 

cession  on  the  vision,  while  the  wizard,  church,  and  we  see,  even  in  the  time  oi 

who  is  working  all  these  wonders  in  our  Elizabeth,  the  germs  of  the  rebellion.  She» 

presence,  is  talking  in  the  mean  time*  in  by  the  crown  lands  she  had  sold  to  country 

strains  of  sublime  eloquence,  till  the  soul  gentlemen  to  avoid  asking  lor  subsidies^ 

stoads  amazed  at  the  thoughts  that  waken  nad  gradually  passed  large  wealth  into 

«p   eqiMdly    strange    thoughts  within,  the  bands  of  those  who  were  to  be  the 

Still,  when  it  is  all  passed,  the  mind  future  members  of  the  House  of  Cora* 

struggles  in  vain  after  the  thread  which  mons;  so  that  when  Charles  I.  assembled 

oooaects  them  together.    The  principU  Parliament,  in  1628,  the  Commons  were 

thai  laj  at  the  bottom  of  this  move-  twice  as  rich  as  the  House  of  Lords, 

neat,  is  developed  clearly  enough ;  but  Commerce  had  also  increased,  and  wealth 

the  causes  which  set  that  principle  work-  was  every  day  accuraulatingin  the  hands 

iag,  and  kepi  it  working  so  fearfully,  are  of  the  common  people.    This  must  bs 

invisible  or  dimly  seen.  So  in  this  work —  secured,  and  cbeczs  erected  to  preserve  it 

so  one,  by  reuiing  it,  would  get  a  de-  from  the  grasping  hand  of  tyranny. 

finite  idea  of  the  English  Revolution.  '    The  Parliament  had  no  sooner  assem* 

Perhaps  Mr.  Carlyle,  as  he  designs  to  bled,  than  it  began  to  search  every  depart* 

write  a  history  of  that  event,  purposely  ment  of  government.  Past  and  future  sub- 

satitted  to  give  us  a  synopsis  of  it.    But  sidies  came  under  its  coj^nizance ;  the  stale 

Oliver  Cromwell  is  nothing  without  it  of  religion,  the  repression  of  popery,  sod 

True,  mscb  of  his  life  is  tuen  up  as  an  the  protection  of  commerce.  There  were  a 

oibeer  in  the  army;  but  the  scattered  hostof  complaints  preferred,  termed  griev- 

threads  of   that  rebellion  were  finally  anoes,  which  the  Parliament  determined 

gathered  ii^  his  misbty  hand,  and  he  should  be  redressed.    These  beinr  boldhf 

tesiefmth  stands  as  the  representative  or  presented  to  the  King,  he  considered  it 

i^hcr  enbodiment  of  it.    But  not  only  an  encroachment  on  his  sovereignty — an 

does  he  omit  to  give  us  a  synopsis  of  the  incipient  step  towards  forcing  him  to  snb- 

itvolatioB  itaeUl  but  stutes  a  palpable  mit  to  all  their  demands.    Is  he,  how- 

cfioc    He  more  thaji  once  affirms  that  ever,  wanted  subsidies  to  carry  on  the 

idigioa  lay  sntirely  at  the  bottom  of  it  war  in  Spain,  he  swallowed  his  vszs* 

Csonwell,  doabtlass,  had  very  little  idea  tion  and  asked  for  money, 
el  coasciiational  liberty,  andareligiotis        A  small  subsidy  was  votsd  him,  to- 

was  ths  groundwork  of  all  hSs  gether  with  the  costom  duties  for  ods 

;  aad  Mr.  Carlyle,  being  so  deeply  year.     The  Lords  refused  to  eaaetioa 
m. — no,  iv.                       26 
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this,  as  it  bad  been  tbe  euftora  beretofore  be  followed  bj  demands  for  reform  in 
to  vote  tbese  duties  to  a  king  daring  bis  practice  ;  and  two  remonstrances  were 
reign.  But  tbe  Commons,  nefore  tbey  drawn  up,  one  against  tbe  Ihike  of  Buck- 
wonid  grant  more,  demanded  a  redress  of  ingbam,  and  tbe  otber  against  baring  ton* 
tbeir  grierances.  Tbe  Kinr,  indignant  nage  and  poundage  levied,  except,  Uke 
at  tbis  attempt,  as  be  termed  it,  to  com*  other  taxes,  by  law.  Tbe  King  saw  tbere 
pel  bim  to  act,  tbus  eneroacbing  on  bis  was  no  end  to  tbis  cry  about  srieyances, 
sovereign^,  dissolved  tbe  Parliament,  and,  losing  all  patience — ^in  June,  three 
determined  to  govern  without  it.  Sue-  months  from  the  time  of  its  assembling — 
ceeding  but  peony,  however,  in  bis  efforts  prorogued  Parliament 
to  raise  money  by  loans,  be,  in  February,  The  second  session  of  Parliament  corn- 
again  assembled  it  The  first  Parliament  menced  in  January  of  the  next  year, 
asked  for  redress  of  grievances ;  the  sec-  Grievances  again  appeared  on  tbe  tapis 
end  immediately  impeached  tbe  Duke  of  till  tbe  King  could  not  endsre  tbe  word. 
Buckingham,  ue  lung's  favorite,  as  tbe  Reforms,  both  in  religious  and  civil 
author  of  their  grievances.  During  tbe  matters,  were  loudly  demanded ;  and,  at 
fotile  efforts  to  bring  him  to  trial,  Charles  length,  tbe  tonnage  and  poundage  duties 
bad  two  of  the  commissioners,  appointed  came  up  again.  A  second  remonstrance 
by  tbe  boose  to  support  tbe  impeachment,  was  about  to  be  carried,  when  tbe  Speaker 
arreted  and  locked  up  in  tbe  Tower  for  informed  the  House  that  tbe  King  bad 
insolence  of  speech.  The  Commons,  in-  ordered  bim  not  to  put  tbe  motion,  and 
diffnant  at  tbis  encroachment  upon  tbeir  rone  to  retire.    **  Goo's  wound*^  said  tbe 

Snvileges,  refused  to  do  anything  till  fierce  HoUis,  **  you  shall  sit  till  it  fUam 

ier  were  set  at  liberty,  and  tbe  King  the  House  to  rise:*    Tbe  King,  hearing  of 

yielded.    Defeated  and  baffled  on  every  tbe  outbreak,  sent  tbe  Seiveant-at-armB 

side,  be  summarily  dissolved  tbis  Parlia-  to  remove  the  mace,  and  thus  arrest  ali 

ment  also.    Determined  to  be  an  absolute  business.    But  be,  too,  was  kept  firmlT 

sovereign,  like  tbe  monarchs  of  Europe,  seated,  and  tbe  doors  of  tbe  House  locked, 

be  comd  not  see  tbe  spirit  that  was  A  second  messenger  came  to  dissdive  tbe 

abroad,  and  hence  rushed  blindly  on  bis  Parliament,  but  could  not  gain  admission, 

own  ruin.    A  general  loan  was  ordered ;  Boiling  with  rage,  at  beiitf  tbns  defied  oa 

tbe  seaports  ami  maretime  districts  com-  bi^vety  throne,  be  called  tie  captain  of  bit 

Banded  to  furnish  vessels  (the  first  at-  guards  and  ordered  bim  to  force  the  doon^ 

ttmpt  at  ship-money) ;  passive  obedience  But  tbe  vote  bad  been  carried,  and  tW 

was  preached  up  by  direction  of  tbe  King ;  House  of  Commons  declared  to  ibt  world 

those  who  rdiised  to  grant  tbe  money  were  that  tbe  levying  of  tonnage  and  poundage 

thrown  into  prison ;  tbe  military  were  "  duties  was  illegal,  and  those  guilty  of 

distributed  over  tbe  kingdom ;  tbe  courts  high  treason  who  sbookl  levy  or  evca 

of  justice  were  overawed,  and  Chariee  pay  them."    Tbe    Parliament  was,   of 

I.  seemed  resolved  to  carry  bis  doctrine  of  course,  dissolved.    It  was  a  stormy  see- 

tyranny  by  one  grand  coi^iff  main.    But  sion,  and  here  Cromwell  first  appears 

he  only  awakened  indignation  and  bos-  on  the  stage,  making  a  fierce  speedi 

tiUty,  and  nursed  the  fire  be  expected  to  against  a  pnest,  whom  be  terms  no  oetler 

quench.    In  tbe  mean  time  defeat  bad  than  a  papist 

attended  tbe  amies  abroad,  and  money  Charles — now  fuUy  resohred  to  govera 

■uist  be  raised;  and  another  Parliament  alone — commenced  his  arbitrary  career  by 

was  called,  (March  7, 1628,)  and  a  tone  imprisoning  some  of  ^t  most  daring 

of  great  conciliation  adopted.    But  tbe  leaders  of  tbe  last  Parliament    Then 

friendly  aspect  with  which  it  opened  soon  commenced  a  long  succession  of  illegml 

ehanged ;  tbe  Commons,  intent  on  having  acts  to  raise  money — ^lonff  abolished  ixs- 

their  liberties  secured,  and  tbe  rights  of  posts  were   reestabbshef— illegal   fines 

Eng^sbmen  defined,  drew  up  tbe  ramous  levied  and  rights  invaded.    The  cowta 

*«  Petition  of  Rights.**    This  was  simply  were  overawed,  magistrates  removed,  and 

«  bill  to  guaranty  acknowledged  liber-  tjrranny   unblushij^  and   open  every- 

ties,  and  check  acknowledged  abnses;  where   practiced.      Tbe   Cbnitb.   too« 

bvt  Charles  thoo^  his  word  was  better  came  in  for  its  sbare  of  power.    It  b«- 

than  all  guaranties,  and  refused,  at  first,  came  concentrated  in  tbe  hands  of  tin 

to  have  anything  to  do  with  it  Bishops — ^tbe  observance  of  tbe  litwgy 

Alter  a  stormy  time  in  tbe  Hoose,  tbe  and  oitbedral  rites  were  enioreed,  aad 

Ml  paseedj  and  the  King  was  oompdled  nonconformists  tnmed  out  of  their  Hviiif^ 

to  ngB  it    Bat  nfinm  on  p^ptr  began  to  and,  forbidden  to  preach,  wen  eanl 
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dtmig  oy«r  tb«  eovntrr.  Peraeeation  of  Enffiand — it  met,  with  tlie  stern  pur- 
commenced  ~a  system  ox  espionage  was  |x>se  oi  taking  the  management  of  amdrs 
cwried  on,  and  a' petty  tyranny  practiced  in  its  own  hands.  The  King  saw,  at  a 
by  that  incarnation  of  ul  meanness  and  {glance,  that  he  had  got  to  retreat  or  dose 
▼ilbny.  Land.  The  Puritaas  began  to  in  a  mortal  struggle  with  his  Parlia- 
leave  in  crowds  for  other  more  tolerant  ment.  The  respect  they  showed  him  at 
emmtries.  The  people  were  enraged —  his  opening  speech  was  cold,  and  even 
•Ten  the  conntry  nobility  and  wmthy  hanghty.  The  proud  determination  that 
ftntlemen  took  ore  at  these  accumulated  sat  on  thar  countenances  awed  even  the 
wrongs,  and  all  was  ripe  for  an  explo-  monarch,  and  the  fierce  indignation  that 
flion.  Men  were  put  in  the  stocks  for  broke  forth  after  his  departure  told  his 
dicuhtting  pamphlets  that  denounced  the  friends  that  a  crisis  had  come.  Every 
iB|astiee  of  the  times,  and  their  ears  member  had  some  petition  from  his  con- 
cropped  off  in  presence  of  the  people,  stituents  to  offer,  and  the  eleven  years  of 
But  the  elements  were  only  more  deeply  arbitrary  rule  that  Charles  bad  tned,  and 
stirred  br  every  aet  of  tyimnny,  and  at  now  was  com|>e]}ed  to  abandon,  receired 
IsBgth  they  seemed  to  reach  their  •full  a  terrible  reriew.  Monopolies,  ship- 
hdglu  whiea  John  Hampden,  who  had  money,  illegal  arrests,  the  despotism  of 
NTOBed  to  pay  the  ship-money  tax  and  the  bishops  and  the  action  of  arbitrary 
desuuMled  a  trial,  was  condemned.  courts,  came  up  in  rapid  succession,  each 
In  the  mean  time  the  attempt  to  force  adding  to  the  torrent  of  indignation  that 
t^  En^ish  liturgy  down  the  throats  of  was  about  to  roll  on  the  throne.  One 
the  sturdy  Scotch  Calrinists  had  raised  a  of  the  first  acts  of  this  Pariiament  was  to 
whiriwind  in  Scotland,  and  the  self-con-  declare  every  member  of  their  body  who 
ented  Land  found  he  had  run  his  band  had  taken  part  in  any  monopoly  unfit  to 
klo  a  homet^s  nest  Edinburgh  was  in  sit  with  them,  and  four  were  immediately 
A  Male,  and  the  excited  crowds  from  excluded.  This  decision  fell  like  a 
cmy  part  came  thronnng  tim)ugh  the  thunderbolt  on  the  King  and  his  party, 
ilreeta — highlander  and  lowlander,  noble  and  revived  the  hopes  of  the  people. 
wmi  commoner,  struck  hands  together.  The  Presbyterian  preachers  resumed 
and  oM  Scotland  stood  up  in  her  might,  their  tivings — suppressed  pamphlets  were 
witk  her  aolemn  **  Covenant*  in  her  a§[ain  sent  abroad  on  the  win^of  tiie 
hmd,  and  swore  to  defend  it  to  the  last  wind — Church  despotism  dare  not  wag 
The  fiery  eroas  went  flashing  along  the  its  head,  and  yet  no  legal  steps  had  been 
gkas,  through  ^  valleys  and  over  the  taken  to  produce  this  change.  The  peo- 
aoQAtanis,  and  m  six  weeks  Scotland  pie  felt  that  Pariiament  was  on  their  side, 
wwm  ready  to  do  battle  for  hff  rights,  and  took  confidence  in  resisting  oppres- 
Fsor  Clmnes  was  frightened  at  the  spirit  sion.  StrafiR>rd  was  impeached  and  sent 
be  bad  raised,  and  strove  to  lay  it,  but  to  the  Tower,  and  the  next  blow  fell  on 
Ib3big  fan  this  he  marched  his  armies  the  heartless  Archbishop  Land.  Things 
mst  the  Covenanters.  Imbecile,  like  be|;an  to  look  significant — the  head  of 
Stuarts,  the  invasion  ^ed  in  sinoke,  civil  oppression  and  the  leader  of  reli- 
the  baifcd  Cng  called  another  Par-  gious  despotism  were  struck  within  a 
CBt  in  order  to  raise  some  money,  short  time  of  each  other,  and  die  charac- 
k  met  April  IS,  1040.  Charles  had  got  ter  of  the  coming  revolution  clearly  pro- 
aloog  eleven  years  without  a  parliament,  nounoed.  The  next  step  was  still  more 
b«t  BOW  was  huly  driven  to  the  wall,  significant  A  bill  was  carried  making 
Bm  doriDg  elvrea  yem  of  dissolution  it  necessary  that  a  Parliament  should  as- 
the  Commons  had  notforrotten  grievances,  semUe  at  least  once  in  three  years,  and 
aad  wtMRi  the  Ki9|^  asked  for  supplies,  should  not  be  dissolved  till  fifty  dayn 
bt  fBtdvad  in  reply,  **  grievances."  No*  after  its  meeting.  The  Kinr,  though 
tftaiig  co«ld  be  done  with  a  PaiHament  filled  with  rage,  was  compelled  to  sane- 
Ikat  talked  oaly  of  grievanees,  and  in  tion  it  No  sooner  was  this  done  than 
thiee  weeks  it  was  dissolved.  This  was  the  Star  Chamber,  ecclesiastical  court  of 
;  ia  October  Parliament  again  high  commission,  and  all  the  extraordl- 
fiuDOus  Long  ParKament  £x-  nary  tribunals  which  the  King  had  erect- 
at  its  last  dissolution — enraged  ed  were  ^)olished.  Last  of  all,  Parlia- 
falseboods  and  tyranny  of  the  nent  declared  that  it  had  power  alone  to 
fiuf— pereeiring,  at  last,  that  he  with  terminate  its  sittings,  llius  tumbled 
kvTirite  the  Eari  of  Straflbrd  were  down  stone  after  stone  of  England's  huge 
m  braikiBf  dow»  the  Constitntion  feudal  structure,  and  nch  men  as  Harap- 
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dta,  Prfn  and  HoOcs  bt|^  to  look  kk  cndasc  kcaM,r  To  yomt  Intfs,  O 

toward  the  aboliflhoMiit  o€  kiaghr  power  hrmdr 

altogetiier.    BeligkNis  motten  abo  came        Here  if  the  Wumtii^  of  the  war.  The 

ap,  and  petUiooa  were  poared  ia  deBsod-  Fariiaaieat  JbaM  that  it  aoet  aorroaiid 

inc  the  entire  abolhioo  of  Eptacopacr.  itaelf  withaiaMdiDrcelbr  adf-protectioit. 

t£b  people  had  begun  to  thiak.  and  the  And  armed  forte  begat araxd  force,  till  ctr* 

qaanei    which    ^oaA    commenced   with  ilwarbrokeootinallteforj.    Hitherto 

Qttrlea  and  hia  Fuiiament  had  beoi  Charles  had  profetaed  great  aftction  and 

takea  np  by  the  people,  and  the  straggle  respect  for  the  ParUameBt — made  endlew 

waa  b^weeo  liberty  and  oppieanon  in  promiaesand  broke  them  **  on  the  word  of 

every  deportoient  a  king."    Hia  doplidty  waa  no  longer  ol 

In  the  mean  tiAM  Stiafiml's  head  rolled  avaiL  The  mask  waa  off— hostilitica  had 

on  the  0caA>ld.    This  was  in  1641.    In  coaunenoed ;  and  thoagh  peace  conld  be, 

Angnst  the  Kinr  risited  Scotland,  and  and  was,  talked  aboot.  Parliament  would 

dcTontl  V  attended  Presbyterian  chorches  nerer  let  power  again  rest  in  the  bands 

— heard  the  long  prayera  and  longer  ser-  of  a  monarch  who  seemed  to  hare  no 

moos  of  PresbjTterian  preachers  with  be-  moral  sense  respecting  truth  and  £ilse- 

coming  graTity,aad  Parliament  adjourned,  hood.    The  woid  of  a  London  pickpock- 

In  the  foil,  bowerer,  it  assembled  again,  et  could  be  relied  on  as  soon  as  his.   ^it- 

and  a  general  remonstrance  was  drawn  Kides,  the  leaden  of  Parliament  now  tived 

up  setting  forth  the  grievances  of  the  with  a  baiter  about  their  necks,  and  kt 

kingdom,  and  defining  all  the  privileges  Charles  once  gain  the  power  he  fonnerlr 

that  freedom  demanded.    Amid  a  storm  wielded,  he  would  make  summary  work 

of    excitement    it   passed.      Cromwell  with  them. 

backed  it  with  his  stem  and  decided  ac-  With  the  departure  of  the  King  and  tha 
tion.  The  King  returned,  and  was  again  commencement  of  the  civil  war,  Parlia- 
in  collision  with  his  Parliament  In  the  ment  proceeded  to  assume  more  and  mora 
mean  time  popular  outbreaks  commenced  power ;  and  though  negotiations  wen 
in  London — the  houses  of  bishops  were  still  kept  up,  reformation  had  3rieldcd  to 
in  danger  of  being  mobbed,  and  Charles  revolution,  and  the  elements  were  on- 
found  himself  on  a  wilder  sea  than  he  bound.  The  balde  of  Edgehill  opened 
had  ever  dreamed  of.  The  Parliament  the  tragedy,  which  in  its  bloody  peiform- 
now  began  to  reach  out  its  hand  after  ance  was  to  see  the  throne  of  JBaglaod 
the  control  of  the  army,  and  there  seemed  go  down,  and  the  head  of  its  king  roll  on 
Qo  limit  to  the  reforms  proposed.  the  sca&ld.     Crttnwell  now  presents 

The  next  year,  1642,  ti^z  members  of  himself  on  the  stage  to  some  purpose, 

the  House  were  suddenly  accused  of  high  and  there  is  little  duiger  of  his  being  lost 

treason  for  the  prominent  part  they  bad  sight  of  again.    The  years  of  1642  and 

taken  in  the  afiairs  of  the  kingdom.    The  *8  were  eventful  ones,  for  the  sword  of 

King  sent  his  sergeant-at-arms  to  take  civil  war  was  drinking  blood  on  every 

them  in  custody,  but  the  House  would  not  side.    At  the  end  of  1643  the  reforma- 

give  them  up,  and  declared  that  consider-  tion  was  complete.  Parliament  had  done 

ation  was  required  before  such  a  breach  of  all  it  wished ;  but  thines  had  gone  loo 

privilege  coald  be  allowed.    The  next  far  to  stop.    The  army  bad  gradually  ac- 

day  the  King  came  with  an  armed  force  quired  power,  as  it  always  does  in  war, 

to  arrest  them.    At  the  news  swords  and  its  leader  was  canied  on  towards  the 

flashed  in  the  Hall  of  Parliament,  and  control  of  the  kingdom.  In  1648  Charlts 

brows  knit  in  stern  defiance.    But  better  L  was  executed,  and  kingship  in  £ng- 

eounseb  prevailed,  and  the  five  members  hind  for  the  time  ended, 
were  hurried  away,  before  Charles  with       Th^  progress  of  things  during  the  ciTii 

his  armed  guard  approached.    The  birds  wars  we  design  to  take  up  again  with 

had  flown,  but  the  King  made  a  speech,  Cromwell  But  in  this  condensed  aynop- 

declaring  that  he  expected  the  accused,  sis  the  career  and  separate  steps  of  the 

as  soon  as  they  retorned,  would  be  sent  revolution  may  be  traced   out.     Fuat« 

to  him,  and  departed.     As  he   strode  Parliament  wished  to  place  some  reauk* 

through   the  door,  **  Privilq^  !    privi-  tions  on  arbitrary  power — nothing  mona. 

lege  r*  smote  his  ear.    The  next  day  the  The  reaistance  and  madness  of  ChailM 

citizens  rushed  to  arma,and  all  was  in  aroused  indignation,  and  boldness  and  dia- 

commotion  ;   and  as  the   Kine  passed  cuseion.    The  natural  result  was,  clearer 

through  the  crowd,  it  waa  sUent  and  viewa  of  their  own  rights,  and  of  the  ia- 

ooU,  and  a  pamphlet  was  thrown  into  justice  ol  the  King's  arbitrary  eoadact» 
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The  King,  initead  of  yieMiog  with  grace,  he  utters  the  same  relKicms  'sentiments^ 

Brahiplied  his  tyrannical  acts,  and  in*  indolges  in  the  same  phrases  which,  re- 

etnsed  still  OKire  the  Commons  of  Eng-  peated  in  pablic,  bring  down  on  him  the 

kiuL    Not  satisfied  with  pleasing  the  im-  charge  of  cant,  hypocrisy  and  desi^. 

beetle  and    drireling  Laud,  he  ander-  These  letters  and  speeches  show  him 

took  to  fetter  the  consciences  of  the  peo-  consistent  throughout ;  and  Mr.  Carlyle 

pie,  and  force  episcopacy  down  their  has  forever  removed  the  obloquy  that 

throats.    As  if  bent  on  his  own  ruin,  he  covered  him,  and  given  him  that  place  in 

transferred,  or  rather  extended,  the  quarrel  history  which  should  have  been  granted 

from  PlsHiameat  to  every  town  in  the  long  ago.    The  triumph  is  the  more  com- 

kuid,  and  thus  made  the  excitement  and  plete,  from  its  being  effected  not  by  eu- 

i^>position    universal.      Slight    reforms  fogies,  but  by  the  man's  self  lifted  up  in 

were  sought  in  the  first  place,  but  the  his  simplicity  and  grandeur  before  the 

principles  of  justice  on  which  the  de-  world.    No  one  can  read  this  work  with- 

Bumd  for  them  vras  based,  soon  brought  out  obtaining  a  clear  and  definite  view  of 

grievances  to  light  whose  removal  would  Cromwell  he  never  can  forget    Perhaps 

infringe  on  the  sovereignty  of  the  King,  some  of  the  very  faults  we  have  men- 

The  King  resisted,  but  the  Commons  tioned  in  it  have  rendered  the  picture  more 

stood  firm ;  and  as  soon  as  the  people  complete.      Mr.  Carlyle  has  given  us 

Ibiind  they  hadastrongally  they  brought  Cromwell  as  he  was,  and  as  he  will  be 

ia  their  grievances  on  religious  matters,  received  by  future  generations.    We  see 

Broken  promises,  falsehoods,  secret  any  him  in  every  step  of  his  progress ;  there 

r  tyranny,  practiced  everywhere  on  are  the  same  massive  features,  and  grave 

King    or   Bishops,    rendered    the  countenance,  and  serious  air,  with  here 

breach  between  the  monarch  and  his  sub-  and  there  indications  of  a  volcano  witfa- 

jects  wider — ^until  at  last  rojral  bayonets  in.    Whether  wandering  by  the  banks  of 

gleamed  around  the  Parliament.     As-  the  Ouse — gloomy  and  desponding  as  he 

sailed    by   physical    force.    Parliament  attempts  to  look  into  that  mysterious 

•owht  to  protect  itself  by  force  tdso,  and  eternity  to  which  he  is  hastening — or 

crrii  war  took  the  place  of  discussion  riding  all  fierce  and  terrible   amid  his 

and  remonstrance,  and  revolution  sue-  Ironsides  through  the  smoke  of  battl 


ceeded  reformation.    There  was  nothine  or  with  hat  on  his  head  standing  on  the 

WBBtural  in  this.    The  same  result  wiU  floor  of  Parliament,  and  hurling  defiance 

lotiow  in  every  despotism  of  Europe,  so  on  all  around — or  pra3ring  in  the  midst 

soon  as  there  can  be  a  representation  of  of  the  midnight  storm  as  life  is  receding 

fke  people  bold  enough  to  ask  justice.  — we  still  stand  in  his  presence-^live. 

For  taking  part  in  such  a  movement  of  move,  speak  with  him.    There  is   no 

tkt  English  people — fighting  bravely  for  E|nglish  writer  that  equals  Carlyle  in  this 

tile  English  constitution  and   religious  niclorial  power— revealing  rather  than 

Bherty,  and  finally  bringing  the  revolu-  describing  things,  and  bidding  us  look  on 

tion  to  the  only  peaceful  termination  it  them  rather  than  conceive  them. 

eoitld  have  had,  Oliver  Cromwell  has  Born  in  1599,  Cromwell  was  thirty-six 

been  termed  a  regicide,  a  monster  and  a  years  old  when  the  first  Parliament  was 

rat     This  work  of  Mr.Carlyle*s  puts  convoked  by  Charles  T.    Unlike  most 

mark  of  falsehood  on  these  accusa-  distinguished  characters  he  entered  on 

tions,  and  presents  the  man  before  us  in  public  life  late,  and  was  forty  years  of 

Ilk  simple  majesty  and  noble  integrity,  age  before  he  took  any  part  in  the  scenes 

The  speeches  and  jetters  of  a  man—both  in  which  he  was  alterwards  to  be  the 

pvUic  and  private — must  reveal  his  cimr-  chief  actor.    His  history  is  a  forcible  il-* 

acter,  and  if  there  be  any  hypocrisy  in  lustration  of  the  ef^ct  of  circumstances 

him  it  will  appear.    But  here  we  have  a  on  a  man's  fortune.    Had  England  re- 

kan^red  and  sixty-seven  letters  written  mained   quiet,   Cromwell    would    have 

ia  varioas  periods  of  his  life,  to  persons  spent  his  ener^es  in  draining  the  fens  on 

of  every  description — even  to  his  wife  his  farm,  and  impitmng  his  estate,  and 

and  children  and  relatives — and  yet  no  died  a  good,  straight-forward   English 

iacoAsistency  in  his  character  is  seen,  gentleman.    But  the  field  which  the  rev- 

Tliose  who  term  him  a  hjrpocrite  would  olution  opened  to  him  soon  scattered 

4o  well  lo  explain  this  fact    Before  the  his  plans  for  the  improvement  of  his  lands 

idica  of  power  had  ever  dawned  on  h'la  to  the  wind,  and  the  too  thoughtful,  too 

«iad.  or  he  had  ever  dreamed  a  letter  of  contemplative  religionist,  entered  on  a 

kis  vooM  be  seen,  except  by  his  family,  lifeof  action  that  left  hisdisoideredfaaey 
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littletinieto  people  liisbiain  with  gloomy  in  the  ca0tle  of  Cambrid^  and  pre* 

forms.  rented  the  plate  of  the  UmverBity  from 

Of  Cromwell's  early  life  very  little  is  being  carried  off  by  the  King's  adher* 

known,  but  Mr.  Carlyle  has  doubtless  ents. 

given  all  that  ever  will  be  discovered,  The  same  volunteer  system  was  car« 
and  traced  his  genealogy  to  the  ri^ht  ried  out  in  every  shire  of  England  fa- 
source.  Cromwell  appears  in  the  third  vorable  to  the  course  of  Parliament.  Aa 
Parliament  of  Charles,  1628-9,  in  which  army  was  organized,  and  the  Earl  of  £s- 
the  famous  petition  of  Rights  before  spo*  sex  was  placed  at  its  head.  In  the  list 
ken  of  was  carried.  He  seems  to  have  of  troops  made  out  with  their  officers, 
taken  very  little  part  in  the  stormy  pro-  Cromwell's  name  was  found  as  captain 
ceedings  of  the  several  Parliaments,  and  of  troop  sixty-seven.  His  son  was  comet 
during  the  first  two  years  of  the  Long  Par-  in  a  troop  of  horse  under  Eiarl  Bed- 
liament  nothing  is  heard  of  him.  He  ford.  The  battle  of  Edgehill  was  fought 
went  home  to  his  farm  a  few  weeks  at  — the  first  appeal  to  arms — and  Crom- 
the  adjournment  of  Parliament,  during  the  well's  sword  was  there  first  drawn  for 
King's  visit  to  Scotland  ;  but  is  found  in  his  country.  The  victory  was  doubtful* 
his  place  aeain  when  it  is  assembled,  and  both  parties  claimed  it.  The  coon- 
He  witnessed  the  stormy  debate  on  the  try  was  now  fairly  aroused,  and  asso- 
**  Grand  Petition  and  Remonstrance,"  ciations  were  formed  during  the  winter 
when  the  excitement  waxed  so  high  that  in  various  counties,  for  mutual  defeoct. 
members  came  near  drawing  their  swords  Cromwell  is  found  at  the  head  of  th« 
on  each  other ;  and  gazed — one  may  guess  **  Eastern  Association,"  the  only  one  that 
with  what  feelinjB;s — on  King  Charles,  as  survived  and  flourished,  and  is  ridinc 
he  came  with  his  armed  force  to  seize  hither  and  thither  to  collect  troops  ana 
the  five  members  accused  of  high  trea-  enforce  order  and  repel  invasion.  The 
son.  The  lessons  he  learned  in  these  hidden  eneigy  of  the  man  begins  to  de- 
agitated  scenes,  like  those  which  Bona-  velop  itself,  and  his  amazing  practical 
farte  received  from  the  tragedies  of  the  power  to  be  felt.  At  the  battle  of  Edge- 
*rench  revolution,  were  not  forgotten  by  nill  he  saw  the  terror  the  royal  cav- 
him  in  his  after  career.  airy  carried  through  the  Parliamentary 

When  the  King  and  Parliament  final-  horse,  and  he  spoke  to  Hampden  about 
ly  came  into  open  collision,  and  both  it  after  the  conflict  was  over,  saying, 
were  struggling  to  raise  an  army,  Crom-  **  How  can  it  be  otherwise  when  you 
well's  course  for  the  first  time  becomes  horse  are  for  the  most  part  superannoa- 
clearly  pronounced.  His  arm  is  better  ted  domestics,  tapsters,  and  people  of 
than  his  tongue,  and  as  Parliament  has  that  sort,  and  theirs  are  the  sons  of  gen- 
passed  from  words  into  action,  he  im-  tlemen,  men  of  quaility.  Do  you  think 
mediately  takes  a  prominent  position,  such  vagabonds  have  soul  enough  lo 
which  he  ever  after  maintains.  Charles  stand  against  men  of  resolution  and 
is  still  regarded  as  King  of  England,  and  honor  ?" 

the  Parliament  has  sent  to  him  to  know       **  You  are   right,"  replied   Hamp4eB» 

if  he  win  grant  them  "  power  of  mill-  **but  what  can  l)e  done?" 
tia,"  and  accept  the  list  of  Lord  Lieu-        '*!  can  do   something,"  said   Crom* 

tenants  which  they  had  sent  him.   **  No,  well,  **  and  /  will.    I  will  raise  men 

by   God,"   he   answers,  **  not   for   an  who  have  the  fear  of  God  before  theix 

hour;"  and  so  militia  must  be  raised  in  eyes,  and  who  will   bring  some   con* 

some  other  way  than  through  royal  per-  science  to  what  they  do,  and  I  promiat 

mission.  you  they  shall  not  be  beaten." 

This  was  in  March,  1642 ;  the  next        It  was  in  this  winter's  eflbrts  that  tb« 

July  we  find  Cromwell  moving  that  the  nucleus  of  that  famous  body  of   hotam 

town  of  Cambridge  be  allowed  to  raise  to  which  he  gave  the  name   of  Irofi- 

two  companies  of  volunteers,  and  appoint  sides  was   formed.    He  selected  for  it 

captains  over  tliem»  living,  himself,  a  religious  men,  who  fought  for  conscience* 

hundred  pounds  towards  the  object  sake,  and  not  for  pay  or  plunder ;  aad 

Here  is  high  treason  at  the  outset,  and  while  he  enforced  the  most  rigid  diac** 

if  the  King  shall  conquer,  loss  of  life  pline,  he  inflamed  them  with  the  higheal 

and  property  will  follow.    But  he  has  religious   enthusiasm.    Fighting    under 

taken  his  course,  and  not  all  the  kings  the  especial  protection  of  maven,  and  for 

in  the  world  can  turn  him  aside.    The  God  and  religion,  they  would  rush  to 

next  month  he  has  seized  the  magazine  battle  as  to  a  banquet,  and  embrace  ^ 
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wkh  rtptovB.    Htrt  was  N^toon*«  fiu  iags,  and  listtn  to  tbehr  pflnw  likft  om 

aous  oaifsssien  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  wEo  htara  amaic  aroond  the  lip  of  a  Yoi- 

vader  whoae  terrible  charge  the  best  in-  eano. 

htorj  of  the  world  went  down.    Borne  From  this  time  the  rerolution  became 

59  bowerer,  by  a  higher  sentiment  than  esaentially  a  religions  one,  and  the  par- 
iry,  they  carried  in  their  charge  great-  Uament  and  the  army  were  both  Presby- 
er  power,  and  this  body  cf  a  thomand  terian.  Its  character  did  not  change  but 
hone  tBot  ntver  beaten.  When  with  the  once  to  the  end,  and  that  was  when  the 
fearfoi  war-cry  **  Rsuoiom  !"  Cromwell  Independents  overcame  the  Presbyteri- 
harlcd  them  on  the  foe,  the  tide  of  battle  ans,  and  finally  obtained  the  supreme 
was  always  turned.  control  The  causes  leading  to  both  of 
Nothing  shows  the  practical  sagacity  these  results  were  perfectly  natural. 
oi  Croat  well,  more  than  his  introduction  After  political  reforms  religious  questions 
of  the  leiigious  sentiment  into  the  army,  came  up ;  and  the  king  and  the  establish- 
Booapaite  could  not  do  this,  and  so  he  ed  chureh  banding  together,  it  was  natu- 
did  the  next  best  thing — instilled  the  love  ral  they  should  go  down  tog^er,  and  a 
of  glory.  The  former  made  religion  pop-  difierent  politicu  and  religious  govem- 
idar  in  the  army  and  in  the  kingdom,  and  ment  be  adopted.  The  former  became  a 
his  buUetias  to  Farliamettt  were  more  parliamentary  government,  and  the  latter 
likie  the  letters  of  a  clergjrman  to  his  a  Presb3rterian  church.  The  religious 
preah^rtery,  than  the  reports  of  a  general  character  of  this  new  church  organiza- 
to  hit  government  Scripture  phrases  tion  became  still  more  clearly  pronounced 
into  common  use,  and  custom  by  the  league  which  Parliament  made 
■ade  proper  and  natuiul,  what  now  with  Scotland.  Its  help  was  sought 
s  to  as  the  mere  cant  of  hypocrisy,  in  the  eflbrt  to  overthrow  the  King,  but 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  solemn  Scotland  would  not  grant  it,  unless  Par- 
look,  aad  nasal  tone,  and  Bible  language  liament  would  subscribe  to  the  Scotch 
of  the  Puritans  indicated,  as  a  ceneral  Covenent  This  was  done,  and  Crom- 
thmr,  any  piety.  These  things  became  well's  voice  was  heard  swearinf^  to  tho 
the  motion — ^nmde  common,  it  is  true,  by  Covenant  But  in  revolution  every  ir* 
a  strong  relicious  feeling — and  fashion  regularity  developes  itself,  the  restraints 
mmid  make  the  people  otNew  York  talk  are  taken  off  from  the  mind,  its  old  bar- 
ia  the  same  straw.  Cromwell  had  a  deep  ners  are  reawved,  and  it  is  launched 
neligious  ficeliag,  and  felt  himself  an  in-  forth  upon  an  unknown  sea.  When 
ilnuDeat  in  the  hands  of  God  for  the  ae-  each  one  is  allowed  to  think  for  himself 
comphshmeat  of  a  mat  work.  It  is  a  men  are  sure  not  to  ^ink  alike ;  and 
little  suiguiar  that  ul  those  great  men  there  sprung  up  in  England  what  is  con* 
who  havecftctad  sudden  and  unexpected  stantly  seen  here^numberless  sects — 
ia  human  aflairs,  have  always  each  strenuous  for  its  peculiar  tenets, 
thfloudves  as  under  the  infiu-  There  were  the  Independents,  who  ro- 
of a  special  destiny.  If  a  heathen  jeeted  the  Scotch  Covenant— demanded 
he  has  been  the  £svorile  of  the  gods ;  if  more  freedom  of  belief— repudiated  the 
a  Christiaa,  like  Cromwell,  the  mere  established  church  organizations,  and 
wmmd  of  Supreme  Power ;  if  an  unbe-  asked  for  the  same  republicanism  in  te 
lwv«r«  like  Ni^eon,  under  the  influence  Church  that  had  been  introduced  in  the 
cf  mmm  star.  State :  the  Brownists,  and  AnabaptistSt 
Tbcae  Ironsides  were  religious  men,  and  Levelers  (your  thorough  Jacobioa 
eookl  hold  prayer-meetings  in  their  and  modem  Radicals):  Fifth-Monarchy* 
und  sing  psalms  through  their  men,  (modem  Millerites,)  and  many  still 
;  and  he  wlu>  wouM  walk  over  the  unsettled  in  their  belief.  All  these,  the  natn* 
led  field  at  evening,  and  witness  their  ral  growth  of  a  revolution  that  had  becomo 
pnyiag-etrdea,  and  listen  to  their  nasal  religious  in  its  character,  gradually  coa« 
rhaafiny,  might  think  himself  in  a  centrated  their  strength  against  the  Prea- 
Mslhodjst  camp-meeting,  and  curl  his  lip  byterians;  and  Cromwell  himself  taking 
at  the  thought  of  their  being  warriors,  sides  with  the  IndependenU,  the  army 
Bm  wlKievef  saw  them  with  their  hel-  was  ranged  on  their  side,  and  in  time  the 
Wis  on,  and  with  their  sabres  shaking  army,  as  it  always  mast  in  a  revolution* 
ehave  their  heads,  and  their  flashing  eyes  roled  everything. 
hnt  ia  wiath  on  the  enemy,  sweeping  From  1643,  when  the  first  battle  of 
Kkeaikander-clood  to  battle,  would  ever  EdgehiU  was  fought,  to  1653— when 
trand  aollly  hy  their  prayer-meet^  Cromwell  annihihtfed  with  hia  musket* 
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een»  the  faf^  end  (the  nunp)  of  the  Long  employed    evenr    ineaiw,    ••    if    all 
Parliament — were  eleren  yean  of  trouble  rested  on  himselr.    That  he  earried  his 
and  uncertainty.    But  whether  fighting  ideas  of  special  Providence  too  far,  few 
with  the  Scots  aji^inst  the  Kin^,  or  be-  of  the  present  day  will  doubt  Hethoup^ht 
leaguering   EdinSurffh   with   his  little  the  glorious  erm,  when   the   Israelitea 
army;  whether  queUin^  insurrection  in  marebed  behind  Uie  pillar  of  fire  and  of 
di&rent  parts  of  the  kingdom,  or  bend-  dood,  and  were  guided  in  every  slep  by 
ing  his  vast  energies  against  his  monarch  &e  direct  interposition  of  Heaven,  mi^ht 
in  a  pitched  l»ttle,  Cromwell  rises  before  be  restored.    No  one  who  has  stadted 
«s  as  the  same  determined,  self-collected  Cromwell's  character  deeply,  can  doubt 
and  resolute  man.    Whether  bowed  in  that  he  contemplated  establishing  a  kind 
fasting  and  prayer  before  God,  or  tramp-  of  Theocracy,  in  which  the  nation  should 
ling  down  the  ranks  of  the  enemy  under  be  a  pure  church  and  God  its  Head.  His 
the  hoofs  of  his  cavalry — whether  lost  mind  had  got  into  this  chaanel,  and  henc» 
in  a  strange  enthusiasm  over  a  psalm  of  he  was  prevented  from  having   thoeo 
0avid,or  standing  alone,  the  rock  around  broad  and  expansive  views  of  c^astitn- 
which  the  waves  of  the  revolution  finally  tional  liberty  which  one  is  led  to  expect 
oalmed  themselves  to  rest,  or  sunk  in  of  him.    That  so  thorough  a  political 
fruitless  rage — ^he  exhibits  Uie  same  lofty  man  should  have  nourished  so  visionary 
purpose  and  stead&st  heart    Dismayed  a  theory  seems  stranee  enough ;  but  the 
oy  no  (^stacle,  disheartened  by  no  re-  truth  is,  notwithstanding  his  stem,  mg- 
Terses,  he  leans  in  solemn  faith  on  the  ged  and  unpoetic  nature,  Cromwdl  had 
arm  of  the  God  of  battles  and  of  truth,  a  touch  of  superstition  about  him,  which 
Without  the  feverish  anxiety  which  be-  his  matter-of-ract  character  and  practical 
k)n^  to  ambition,  or  the  dread  of  defeat,  life  could  not  remove.    This  did  aot  turn 
which  accompanies  love  of  glory,  he  is  him  into  a  fanatic,  or  drive  him  into 
impelled  onward  by  a  feeling  of  duty,  monkish  habits  cht  f^loom,  nor  even  fetter 
aad  loses  himself  in  the  noble  cause  for  the  free  action  of  his  mental  powers ;  It 
which  he  struggles.    Acting  under  the  only  gave  them  a  religious  direction.    Ha 
eye  of  Heaven,  with  his  thoughts  fixed  did  not  possess  what  is  commonly  termed 
on  that  dread  judgment  where  he  must  genius,  though  he  had  something  very 
Tender  up  a  faithful  record  of  his  deeds,  nearly  akin  to  it    He  never  startled  mett 
he  vacillates  only  when  he  doubts  what  by  those  sudden  inspirations  that  seaia- 
ia  right,  and  fears  only  when  a  pore  God  times  flash  ibrA  from  the  soul  of  geniua 
rises  before  bim.  like  foreshadow ings  of  future  ereots,  yet 
Nothing  but  lofty  motives  could  have  he  saw  farther  than  the  other  great  men 
drawn  him,  at  his  age,  into  the  career  he  of  his  time,  and  alone  was  capable  of 
followed.    The  fervor  and  enthusiasm  of  conducting  the  revolution  to  the  goal  it 
youth  bad  fled,  and  he  had  reached  an  reached.    As  a  roiruary  man,  he  showed 
age  when  the  call  of  ambition  b^ins  to  no  depth  of  combination,  adopted  no  new 
apond  faint  and  doubtful.    A  sober,  re-  tactics  of  his  own,  and  introduced  m» 
liffious  fiarmer,  he  ghrded  on  the  sword  improvements  in  BHlitary  science, 
when  /ariu*three  years  of  age,  and  tak-  Vet  he  beat  the  best  generals  of  ^e 
ing  his  oldest  son,  who  bore  his  naaie,  kingdom,  fought  success&ly  against  tha 
entered  the  field  where  an3rthi ng  but  glory  most  o verwhelminff  numbers,  and  gained 
seemed  to  be  the  promised  reward.   Th^  every  battle  he  fought    It  is  idle  to  Wak 
beloved  son  he  saw  fall  before  the  blow  of  of  each  a  man  as  a  mete  creature  ei  cir- 
thefoemao ;  and  though  he  hada  wifeand  cumstanoes.    Facts  are  better  than  th^ 
Ihmily  to  bind  him  to  life,  he  seemed  to  ones— and  the  power  Cromwell  obtained* 
be  unconscious  he  had  a  life  to  lose.  By  the  success  that  attended  every  eflbrtt 
his  bold  aad  decided   action,  his  rapid  and  the  steady  hand  vrith  which  he  held 
movements,  his  rigid  discipline,  and  boil-  all  the  raging  elements  of  the  revolution 
ing  courage,  he  triumphed  over  the  most  ia  check,  show  him  to  have  possessed  a 
overwhelming  obstacles,  performed  prodi-  dtaracter   of    amazing    stresgth,   eveift- 
nes  of  valor,  and  filled  the  world  with  though  it  exhibited  no  single  extraordi* 
tbe  renowa  of  his  deeds — and  yet  he  re-  nary  quality.    Sudden  and  great  snccaaa 
fused   all   prai^   to  himself,  referring  may  attend  a  weak  mind  hi  certain  favor- 
every thing  to  the  goodness  of  God.    Yet  able  circumstances,  but  in  a  bog,  pro- 
there  was  no  blind  credulity  in  this  reji-  tracted,  and    complicated    struggle  tlia 
aace  on  Heaven,  no  sluggish  depend-'  strong  man  alcme  wins.    The  pebeiaii 
enoe,  for  he  stmiaed  every  eneigy  ani  who»  in   Eagland    under  any  circaa- 
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■tiaees,  can  bring  fmceesBhrely  to  bis  aliy  had  all  been  dnpereed,  yet  he  and 

leet,  kinr,  parliament  and  people— qnietJ J  bis  Ironsides  dashed  on  Prince  Rnpert*s 

and  firmly  leat  bimielf  down  on  the  throne  horse  that  had  hitherto  never  been  beat- 

of  the  British  empire — wield  its  vast  de»-  en,  and  rode  them  down  with  terrible 

tinies,  control  its  aaiazinr  energies*  and  slaughter. 

alter  years  of  experience  die  in  peace  and  The  joy  of  the  people  was  immense — 
power,  learing  a  flourishing  common-  the  royalist  cavalry  had  been  broken  for 
wealth  to  his  succesaor — must  possess  a  the  first  time,  and  Cromwell  had  done  it. 
^raspof  thought  and  power  seldom  found  The  next  year  he  is  appointed  com- 
IB  a  single  soul.  mander-in-chief  of  the  cavalry,  and  pros- 
There  is  no  difllciiltT  in  anal3rzing  the  trates  forever  the  King's  cause  at  the 
career  of  Cromwell.  His  life  divided  into  battle  of  Naseby.  A  few  hours  before  it 
two  parts,  military  and  civil,  is  exhibited  began  Cromwell  arrived  on  the  field,  and 
dear  as  noonday  in  these  letters.  He  the  welcome  the  army  eave  him  shows 
coaunenced  his  military  career  as  captain  with  what  enthusiasm  he  was  loved  bjr 
of  a  troop  and  gradually  fought  his  way  the  soldiers.  As  tbey  saw  him  ride 
sp  to  commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  along  their  lines  they  sent  up  a  universal 
With  a  tenacity  of  wiU  that  nothing  about  like  thecryot  «vive  i'empereur," 
eofdd  shake,  and  courare  that  nothing  with  which  the  French  army  was  wont 
aooki  resist ;  simple  and  austere  in  his  to  greet  the  appearance  of  Napoleon. 
MBBner9,given  to  no  excessesand  claiming  Many  a  deed  of  personal  prowess  had 
BO  share  of  the  plunder ;  he  soon  gained  been  performed,  and  many  an  exhibition 
amdk  iaflaenoe  over  the  soldiers  tbat  they  of  high  chivalric  courage  made,  before  his 
woaM  follow  him  into  any  danger.  In  presence  could  send  such  exaltation 
abort,  the  success  which  attended  all  his  through  the  army. 
dbrt»  made  him  necessary  to  the  army,  Cromwell  commanded  the  cavalry  at 
ao^that  we  find,  after  the  self-denying  or-  the  battle,  and  new  confidence  visited 
dinance  was  passed,  by  which  meoooers  every  heart  as  they  saw  the  favored  child 
of  Parliament  are  forbidden  to  hold  com-  of  victory  casting  his  stem  eye  over  the 
iMBd  in  tbe  army,  Cromwell  is  retained  ranks  of  his  Ironsides.  It  was  on  a  coM 
Irr  nodal  permission  month  after  month,  January  morning  that  the  battle  was 
tul  finally  no  one  thinks  of  removing  fought,  and  the  war-cry  of  the  Puritans 
kiBL  that  day  was,  •*  GM  i$  with  w.**  It 
Tbe  battle  of  Edgehill  was  fought  in  rolled  along  their  lines  in  one  majestic 
1942 ;  the  next  year  Cromwell  was  busy  shout  as  they  moved  to  the  attack.  The 
ambdaiag  the  country,  fighting  bravely  at  battle  was  the  fiercest  that  had  been 
Gaiaaborougfa  and  Winceby,  killing  Car-  fought  Prince  Rupert,  with  his  usual 
tsdiah  at  the  former  phice.  In  1644  the  success,  dashed  down  on  the  left  wing  of 
I  battie  of  Marston  Moor  took  the  Parliament  Army  and  overthrew  it 
The  king's  army,  of  nearly  80,000  Cromwell  did  the  same  thing  on  fhtf 
iraa  utterly  rooted,  and  almost  right,  and  broke  the  left  wing  of  the 
Mtireljr  by  Cromwell  and  his  Ironsides,  royalists;  hot  Rupert  followed  after  the 
oeocs  fought  bravely,  and  **de-  fugitives,  while  Cromwell  leaving  a  small 
'  their  fire  with  such  constancy  and  company  to  prevent  those  he  had  routed 
ia,  it  wapj»  if  the  whole  air  had  from  ralljring,  retired  to  the  field  to  finish 
aa  eMtokjt  of  fire  in  the  summer  the  victory.  Here,  as  at  Marston  Moor, 
g  thtfre  ^  'but  Prince  Rupert*8  he  exhibited  the  perfect  command  he  bad 
rode  down  everjrtbinf^  in  their  over  himself  and  bis  followers  in  the 

r.aad  the  whole  right  wing  of  the  heat  of  battle.     Carried  away  by  no 

iamaotary  Army  was  routed.     The  success — beguiled  into  no   pursuit,   he 

iliato  ctaatinued  the  pursuit,  sabering  stopped  at  the  right  point,  and  with  won- 

ra  the  fugitives,  till  weary  with  the  deiiul  self-possession  and  skill  rallied  his 

II  €A  demi  they  returned  to  the  vie-  men,  and    poured  them  afresh  on  the 

apnoos  battle-field.  But  to  th«r  surprise,  denfte  masses  of  infantry.    The  severe 

:  up,  they  found  Cromwell  in  discipline  to  which  he  subjected  his  sol- 

of  it  witQ  his  brave  Ironsidm,  diers,  placed  them  at  bis  control  in  the 

Ae  routed  army  take  care  of  it-  midst  of  the  wildest  confusion.    This, 

^  fall  with  his  cavalry  on  the  doubtless,  was  one  great  cause  of  hia 

r«  ridiag  atraight  through  their  di-  success. 

'faaka,  and  sweeping  the  field  like  This  battle  finished  the  King,  and  he 

Ifia  allica,  tfia  Scotch  cay*  ^ed  to  make  peace  with  hia  Pariiament. 
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CromweU,  in  the  mean  time*  overnm  we  should  sappoee,  might  hsre  vato* 
England,  subduing  the  towns  that  still  stood  it,  for  he  well-nigh  wrecked  hie 
adhered  to  the  Koyal  cause.  Now  scat-  vessel  on  that  truthless  monarch,  whose 
tering  the  clubmen,  and  now  storming  fate  it  was  to  ruin  all  who  attached  then- 
Bristol,  he  marched  from  point  to  point  selves  to  his  fortune.  At  all  events*  the 
with  a  celerity  that  astonished  his  ene-  **  cursed  carnal  conierenees**  were  broken 
mies,  and  soon  reduced  the  whole  up,  and  hence  the  three  days  of  fasting 
country.  Civil  war,  then,  for  awhile  and  prayer  had  been  well  spent, 
ceased;  and  from  1646  to  1648  political  A  short  time  after,  in  the  beginning  of 
and  religious  affiiirs  were  in  inextricable  1648,  the  second  civil  war  broke  out 
confusion.  Between  the  King  and  Par-  Royalist  Presbyterians  leaguing  with 
liament,  and  Army,  and  Presbyterians,  Scotch  Presbyterians,  becoming  alarmed 
and  Independents,  everting  got  re-  at  the  disorders  and  dissensions  that  in- 
duced to  chaos.  In  Parliament  the  Pres-  creased  on  every  side,  determined  to  plaoe 
byterians  and  Independents  struggled  Charles,  now  a  prisoner,  again  on  the 
against  each  other  hke  the  Girondists  and  throne.  The  insurrectien  first  showed  it- 
Mountain  in  the  French  Convention*  self  in  Wales,  and  thither  Cromwell,  glad 
The  army  was  on  the  side  of  the  Inde-  to  escape  from  the  quarrels  with  Pailia* 
pendents,  and  hence  the  Presbyterians  ment,  hastened  with  his  army.  Succeed- 
undertook  to  crush  Cromwell.  The  King  ing  in  restoring  peaee,  he  hurried  to  the 
in  the  mean  time  rejoiced  in  the  divisions,  North  to  meet  the  Scotch  army  that  had 
hoping  by  them  to  benefit  himself.  But  invaded  England,  and  utterly  routed  them 
Cromwell,  though  frequently  on  the  verge  at  Preston.  The  next  year  he  invaded 
of  ruin,  maintained  his  position,  nay,  in-  Ireland  to  quell  the  insurrection  theraw 
creased  his  power.  The  army,  notwith-  Previous  to  his  Irish  campaign,  however, 
standing  some  defections,  still  clun^  to  he  sits  in  judgment  on  Charles  Stoart, 
him.  The  confusion,  however,  into  and  his  name  stands  third  in  the  list  ol 
which  it  had  fallen  by  tampering,  now  those  that  signed  his  death-warrant 
with  the  King,  and  now  witn  the  nurlia-  In  1650  he  again  invaded  Scotland, 
ment,  has  furnished  us  with  a  curious  which  was  still  intent  on  placing  the  Stnart 
fiiece  of  history  illustrative  of  those  line  on  the  throne;  and  after  reducing 
times.  The  officers,  and  among  them  it  to  subjection,  returns  to  England,  fights 
Cromwell,  seeing  the  divided  state  the  the  battle  of  Worcester,  and  after  having 
army  was  in,  and  scarcely  knowing  subdued  all  his  enemies  reenters  Parlia- 
which  way  to  turn,  concluded  to  call  a  ment    Finding  this  rump  of  the  Long 

¥rayer- meeting  and  pray  over  the  subject  Parliament  to  be  utterly  inadeijuate  to 

he   prayer-meeting   met   at    Windsor  the  wants  of  England,  he  breaks  it  up,  aa 

Castle,  and  the  day  was  passed  in  fasting  Bonaparte  did  ue   imbecile  Directory, 

and  supplication  but  without  bringing  and  passes  the  governing  power  into  faia 

any  answer  from  Heaven.    It  met  again  own  hands. 

the  next  day,  and  ended  with  the  same  During  these  years  of  toil  and  victory 

soocess.    The  third  morning  these  stem  Cromw^  moves  before  us  like  some  re* 

warriors  assembled  for  the  last  time  to  sistless  power,  crushing  everything  that 

ask  the  Lord  lor  his  guidance.  At  length  would  stay  its  pro^giftss.  Simple,  nuiliia 

Recording    to   Adjutant-General    Allen,  and  decided,  he  maintains  his  asoendenef 

light  broKe  in  upon  their  darkness,  and  over  the  army ;  and  with  the  Psalms  cif 

the  cause  of  their  troubles  was  revoUed.  David  on  his  lips,  and  the  eword  of  war 

**  Which,**   says  the  Adjutant-General,  in  his  hand,  sweeps  over  his  victorioas 

**  %ce  found  to  he  thorn  cuned  comal  eon*  battle-fields  like  some  leader  of  the  hoU 

fereneei,  our  own  conceited  wisdom,  kaM  of  Israel. 

and  want  of  faith  had  prompted  \xA  the  Like  Bonaparte,  never  cast  down  by 

year  before  to  entertain  with  the  King  reverses,  or   dismayed   by  danger,  m 

and  his  party."    These  honest-hearted  meets  every  crisis  with  the  coolness  and 

men  had  hit  the  truth  without  doubt  self-possession  of  a  great  mind.     W« 

It   was    **  tkoM  curwedt   eamal  vmffor^  love  to  contemplate  him  in  those  trjiqg- 

tficet "  with  the  King,  and  nothing  else,  circumstances  which  test  so  terribly  tte 

that  bad  well-nigh  rained  the  cause  of  strongest  characters. 

English  liberty.    But  one  would  think  Thus,  at  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  does  h^ 

that  they  might  have  stumbled  on  this  appear  in  the  simplicityand  grandeur  of  his 

plain  fact  without  fasting  and  prayinr  cnaracter.    Therelbrtnne,at]asl,seeBMA 

three  days  over  it — especially  Ciomwel£  abo«t  to  desert  him.    Vim  httk  ansj  oi 
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M  cotapelled  cemetfa  lU  Good  FeopU.     If  four  foTCM 

ior  forces   ol  ^'^  ^^^  'D  reidineM  la  b&ve  lallen  on 

canpetl  on  a  11>b  t>Kl(orCoppe»path,  it  might  baveoc- 

nd   pTOJOcli>^  f^*""*^  suppli^Bto  hav«  come  to  us.     But 

nn.     un   uw  ^u  ,hall  wurk  for  good.    Our  spirits  ara 

'■  only  a  miw  comforttble,  praised  be  (be  Lord— though 

e  white  Uulla  ^present  condition  baai  it  i«.   And,  in- 

tronl  of   bin,  dead,  we  have  much  hope  in  the  Lord; 

assable  moor,  of  whose  mere;  we  h»v«  tt»d  large  ax- 

I  bejood,  oa  perience. 

naj  twtnty-  Indeed  do  joa  K«t  together  nhal  fore* 

t  (be  base  of  fou  can  tgainri  them.    Send  to  friendi  in 

ilreanilet,  fur-  ^^'  South  lo  help  with  mora.      Let  H. 

ver  which  BD  ^""^  know  what  I  write.      I  mould  not 

It  \«.Zl  tbertby.      You  know  wliat  use  to   make 

remajning  re-  q,„^    i^f  ^  hg„  f^n,   you      j  ,^ 

«  caught,  ud  youf  .errant,          Omv«  C.omw«.i.. 

•ei  CromweU  Nobly  mid.    Indeed  it  will  be  a  mir' 

lie  heath  oa  acle  if  he  eacapesi  yet  calm  and  aelt 

1^  JD  order  of  auslained,  be  waiia  the  issue.    "  Wltat- 

[bt  meets  bia  ever  becomes  of  him,"  h«  is  still  anxiom 

lea,  swept  by  for  the  cmin  for  which  he  is  stru^lii^. 

lim,  blocking  Fo^tting  himself,  in  the  nobleness  of 

achosenanny  bis  great  Deart  he  eayai — "  Let  me  fall 

to  one.     The  in  sifence — let  not  the  news  of  my  dan- 

led  over  this  ger  b^-ing  discoutBgement  oQ  our  Irieodi 

id  fro  in  the  — God's  will  be  done." 

darkness  and  At  four  o'clock  that  cTening,  as  CroB- 
in  boat.  This  well  was  watching  the  enemy's  ntOTe* 
:io[nwe[]  liaa  mente,  be  saw  that  Lesley,  the  Scotch 
e  a  powerful  Commander,  was  bringing  down  hia 
p  him  into  tha  whole  army  from  the  hiU  lo  the  brodic 
amstoncw  aa  at  its  baae,  to  be  ready  next  day  to  Can- 
nes out  in  its  mence  this  assault 
j[h  bis  over-  In  this  movement  the  quick  eye  of 
inces  no  di»-  Cromwell  detected  an  siror,  which,  liks 
"  lu  MU  a  Bonaparte,  he  delermined  to  avail  bim- 
U<ifvar;  in  selfof.  Lesley,  in  executing  his  maDon- 
Aop«  jAoit*  tn  TT«,  bad  packed  hia  main  body  into  a 
tu  it  had  gom  narrow  space,  where  it  could  not  easily 

he  writes  to  deploy,  while   the   entire    right    winx 

on  the  eve  of  abetcDed  out  into  the  plain.    Cromwell 

ic,  and  withal  nw  that  if  he  could  rout  this  wing,  and 

uitire :  toll  it  back  in  disorder,  on  the  onwieldy 

mass,  bdbre  it  cenU  draw  up  in  order  of 

Gwemor  qf  baUieontbeplain,  victory  would  be  enie. 

'■■  That  night.  Ihererore,  his  twelve  thon- 

in  tn  engage-  ■">■)  '"">  ^ere  placed  in  battle  arrnyt 

Enemy    hath  with  orders,  as   soon  as   the   morning 

usatCoppers-  dawned,  to  bll  on  the  enemy.     All  night 

lotgetwithout  long  the  drenched  amj  stood  withonta 

I  theHiUathat  tent  lo  cover  ihem  in  the  cold   atormt 

hat  way  with-  while  the  moan  of  the  sea,  as  it  rolled 

™  u  ^i"!^    "f  heavily  on  the  dore.  seemed  chanting  a 

who  fall  .lek  i^^  belorehand.  for  the  dead  that 

f^ri,™  ?™'  «l>ould  cumber  the  field,    Bat  amid  the 

fcc^oJ-M  ■hriekofthe  blast  and  the  H«»dy  roar  rf 

rt  what  f^  tb*  "»»««,  the  voice  of  prayer  ««  h"*"! 

Booth  to  help  •loof  the  lines ;  arrf  many  a  >>^ve  heart, 

■e  ntwiy  cek>  that  Mtaie  uothw  ni^l,  shoiud  beat  no 
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more,  pcmred  forA  its  earnest  supplica-  not  only  refiisM  to  condemn  tbe  bloody 

tions  to  the  God  of  battle.  massacres  of  Cromwell  in  Ireland,  but  stig- 

Towards  morning  the  clouds  broke  matizes  tbose  who  have  some  objections 
away ;  and  the  moon  shone  dimly  down  to  this  nncivilized  mode  of  warfare,  as 
on  the  silent  host  With  the  first  dawn,  "  rose-water  surgeons."  The  prejudice 
the  trumpets  sounded  the  charge — the  and  cruelty  that  can  make  light  of  tbose 
artillery  opened  their  fire,  while  louder  atrocities,  which  to  this  day  are  remem- 
than  all,  rinffs  the  shout,  **  The  Lord  (f  bered  as  the  *<  Curse  of  Cromwell,"  ren- 
HosU!  the  Lord  of  Hosts /^  as  infant-  der  a  man  unfit  to  write  ^history.  We 
ry  and  cavalry  pour  in  one  wild  torrent  could  unfold  a  tale  of  horror  and  cruel- 
together  on  the  enemy.  Over  the  brook  ty — depict  sufierines  and  cold-blooded 
and  over  the  hostile  ranks  they  ^,  massacres  connected  with  this  Irish  war 
trampling  down  the  steady  battalions  hke  — ^which  would  make  the  stern  face  of 
grass  beneath  their  feet,  and  bearing  three  Cromwell  ever  after  appear  streaked  with 
uousand  souls  to  the  next  world  in  their  blood.  But  his  own  letters  shall  con- 
fierce  passage.    In  the  midst  of  this  ter-  demn  him. 

rible  charge,  on  which  Cromweirs  eye        He  made  his  first  attack  on  the  town 

rested  with  anxiety,  the  sun  rose  over  of  Drogheda,  and  put  the  entire  garrison 

the  naked  hills  and  sent  his  level  beams  to  the  sword.    In  writing  to  the  govern- 

athwart  the  struggling  hosts.  ment  an  account  of  it,  be  says,  after 

So  did  the  sun  rise  on  Napoleon  at  speaking  of  carrying  tbe  intrenchments, 

Austerlitz,  as  he  stood  and  surve3red  the  "  Being  thus  entered,  toe  reftued  tkem 

field  of  battle,  and  the  sublime  expression  quarter ,  bavine  the  day  before  sumnK>ned 

burst  from  bis  lips,  *<  Behold  the  Sun  of  me  town.    /  believe  tre  put  to  the  sword 

Austerlitz!"      But    Cromwell,    carried  ^e  whole  number  cf  the  defendants.    I  do 

away  by  a  higher  sentiment  than  glory,  not  think  thirty  cf  the  whole  number  et- 

gave  vent  to  his  emotions  in  sublimer  Ian-  taped  with  their  lives.     Those  that  did 

guage.    As  the  blazing  fire-ball  rolled  are  in  safe  custody  for  the  Barbadoes," 

slowly  into  view  and  poured  its  light  over  He  winds  up  this  precious  declaration 

the  scene,  he  burst  forth,  "LstQod  AH ISE,  with '*  I  wish  that  all  honest  men  may 

and  let  his  enemies  be  scattered  !^    Aye,  give  the  glory  of  this  to  God  alone,  to 

and  they  were  scattered.  The  right  wing,  whom,  indeed,  the  praise  of  this  mercy 

broken  and  disordered,  was  rolled  in  a  belongs."    What  miserable  cant  this  is 

confused  mass  upon  the  main  body  of  to  wind  up  a  massacre  with.    The  Lord, 

the  army — and  the  panic  spreading,  those  we  opine,  did  not  thank  htm  for  ttits 

twenty  thousand  men  became  a  cloud  of  fu-  compliment,  and  would  much  rather  pre- 

S'tives,  sweeping  hither  and  thither  over  fer  *<  the  unworthy  instruments  "  should 

e  field.    At  the  base  of  Doon  Hill,  on  take'dl  **  the  glory  "  to  themselves, 
which  the  enemy  had   been  encamped.        He  marches  on  Wexford,  and  enacts 

Crom  well  ordered  ageneral  halt,  and  while  the  same  murderous  scene  over  again, 

the  horse  could  be  rallied  for  the  chase.  He  will  not  even  grant  an  armistice  Tor  a 

sung  the  hundred  and  seventeenth  psalnL  day,  but  sweeps  over  the  walls  of  tbe 

**  Hundred  and  Seventeenth  Psalm,  at  town,  putting  all  to  the  sword.    The  ery 

the  foot  of  Doon  Hill ;  there  we  uplift  it  of  helpless  sufi*ering,  and  the  praver  for 

to  the  tune  of  Banffor,  or  some  still  high-  mercy,  are  of  no  avail.    With  Mexicaii 

er  score,  and  roll  it  strong  and  great  ferocity  he  bids  his  men  hew  the  defence- 

■i;ainst  the  sky."  As  the  mighty  antnem  less  wretches  down  without  pity.    And 

died  away  on  tbe  field,  the  snout  of  bat-  this  Carlyle  defends,  by  calling  those 

tie  was  again  heard,  and  the  fierce  caval-  who  denounce  it  **  rose-water  furgeont,** 

ry  drove  amid  the  broken  ranks,  riding  and  the  plan  they  would  adopt  *'  roee-wm- 

ibwn  the  fugitives  and  sabering  them  ter  surgery." 

without  mercy,  till  the  ground  was  cov-        According  to  Cromwell's  own  letters, 

ered  with  the  dead.  he  opened  his  campaign  by  announcing 

But  there  is  one  stain  upon  Cromwell's  the  following  conditions — those  who  sur- 

eharacter,  which  Carlyle  nas  failed  to  re-  render  without  fighting  shall  be  treated  aa 

teove — the  barbarous  manner  in  which  prisoners  of  war,  but  those  who  reatat 

he  conducted  the  Irish  campaign.    In-  shall  be  refused  quarter  and  slain  with- 

deed,  the  way  Carlyle  has  treated  this  out  mercy.    After  the  nwasacre  of  Dro- 

whole  subject,  has  destroyed  all  our  con-  eheda  and  Wexford  he  improved  a  little, 

idence  in  him  as  a  historian.    He  carries  it  is  true,  on  this  Cbristian-like  plan.  He 

hero-worship  a  little  too  far,  when  he  spared  the  soMiers^  bvtput  alltbe 
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to  Ae  sword.    A  my  of  jiurtico  flislied  the  mtn.     The  chuaeter  is  indicated 
over  him,  and  he  bethoaght  himself  that  more  by  the  motive  than  b^  the  act   Now, 
it  was  hardly  right  to  murder  the  soldiers  we  do  not  see  the  least  loconsistencv  in 
for  resisting  WMn  acting  under  orders^  Cromwell's  conduct  from  first  to  last, 
and  so  he  transferred  his  vengeance  to  *  The  rery  simplicity  with  which  he  gives 
the  officers.    Such  an  uncivilized  mode  his  own  account  of  the  aflyr,  shows  that 
of  warfare  has  never  been  heard  of,  ex-  he  imagines  himself  to  be  acting  right 
cept  among  a  barbarous  people.     The  He  makes  no  apology— ofiers  no  excuses 
Insh  were  not  rebels — they  were  fighting  — throws  in  no  paSiation,  but  tells  the  ' 
for  their  legitimate  Kimr,  and  entitled  to  naked  facts  as  if  it  were  impossible  to 
civilized    treatment     What   right   had  doubt  his   sincerity.    These  barbarous 
Cromwell  to  make  them  an  exception  to  massacres,   instead   of  furnishing   any 
his  ordinary  mode  of  warfare  ?     Why  contradictions  to  his  character  illustrata 
dki  he  not  impose  the  same  conditions  on  it    They  prove  clearly  our  first  stale- 
the  English  and  Scotch  towns  that  he  in*  ments,  tnat  Cromwell  was  acting  under 
vested  ?    What  if  he  had  massacred  the  a  kind  of  hallucination,  and  conceived 
inhabitants  of  Bristol  and  Edinburgh  be-  himself  a  special  agent  of  God,  to  de- 
cause  they  put  him  to  the  trouble  of  stroy  his  foes  and  establish  his  Church, 
storming  thcnn  ?    In  what  respect  were  He  fought  battles  precisely  on  the  prin* 
they  di&rent  from  Drogheda  and  Wex-  ciples  the  Israelites  did  when  they  strug- 
foid  ?    The  simple  truth  is,  his  conduct  gled  to  keen  possession  of  the  land  of 
of  the  Irish  war  was  savage  and  fero-  Canaan.     Tne  Old  Testament  was  con-> 
cious — unworthy   of  a   civilized  man,  stantly  in  his  mouth,  and  he  killed  men 
Bach  more  of  a  Christian,  and  will  rest  a  coolly  as  Joshua.    The  Scotch  and  Eng* 
spot  on  his  name  to  the  end  of  time.    In  lishbein^  Protestants,  be  regarded  them  as 
sacking  cities,  massacres  will  sometimes  Judah  might  Dan  or  Manasseh  in  a  civil 
occur,  when  a  long  and  bloody  reeistanoe  war;  while  the  Irish  Papists  he  considered 
has  so  exasperated  the  soldiers  that  all  as  Amalekites  or  Moabites,  which  were 
discipline  is  lost    Thus,  during  the  pe-  to  be  destroyed  as  enemies  of  the  LonL 
ninsuLar  war  in  the  time  of  Napoleon —       If  Cromwell  had  not  been  borne  up 
in  the  sacking  of  Badajos  and  SL  Sebas-  by  some  such  lofty  sentiment  as  this,  a 
tian  by  the  E^lish,  and  the  storming  of  is  very  doubtful  whether  he  coukl  have 
Oporto  by  the  French,  the  inhabitants  eaved  England  from  tyranny  first,  and 
vers  UMSsacred,  but  the  officers  took  no  from  a  war  of  factions  afterwards.     To 
part  in  it,  nay,  exposed  their  lives  in  en-  such  a  man  there  is  no  waveringof 
4oavorinff  to  arrest  the  violence.    But  purpose — no  confusion  of  thought    The 
bete  we  nave  a  Puritan  commander,  who  complicated  motives  and  feais  which  dis- 
prays  before  going  to  battle,  sings  psalms  tract  the  mere  political  leader  be  knows 
paatoral  letters  to  Parliament—not  per-  nothing  of.    With  one  grand  object  in 
IB  tJie  midst  of  the  fight,  andlwntee  viewhepassessteadily  towards  it— erring 
aittioff  hat  ordering  massacres   to  be  it  may  be  in  his  means,  but  not  in  his 
coaumtted.  motives.    To  make  no  allowance  for  the 
Mr.  Carlyle  seems  to  think  the  plan  an  motives  or  impressions  that  guided  Crom* 
axccUeat  one,  inasmuch  as  it  prevented  well,  and  judge  him  by  his  acts  alooa, 
tha  effasioo  of  blood.    Yes,  but  suppoe-  would  be  to  condemn  all  the  great  war- 
iag  CnxBwell  had  not  always  been  vie-  riors  of  the  Old  Testament  as  cut-throats. 
lorioos,  and  the  Irish  bad  retaliated  on  We  have  no  doubt  Cromwell  considered 
him  the  bk>ody  warfare  he  adopted,  what  himself  as  much  commissioned  by  tho 
kind  oi  a  campaign  would  this  have  Lord  as  ever  David  did.    As  he  took  no 
W^.     This  **  doing  evil  that  good  ma^  f^o^y  ^  himself  from  his  victories,  so  ha 
cooM.**  and  making  •<  the  endiB  justify  wU  no  blame  in  the  slaughters  that  pra» 
tka  ■MasM'*  is  considered  in  our  times  ceded  them.     It  was  tid  work  of  the 
catlMf'  doabtfnl  molality.  Lord,  from  first  to  last,  and  he  gave  him 
We  l»ve  spoken  as  condemnatory  of  all  the  glory,  never  doubting  that  he  took 
tile  cooduet  of  Cromwell  towards  the  all  the  responsibility.  But  Cromwell  had 
aa  if  he  b«l  butchered  the  inhabit-  no  right  to  this  impression,  for  he  had 
brutal  ferocity  or  fiendish  hale,  received  no  revelation  from  God.    The 
we  wish  not   in   any  way  to  warriors  of  Israel  received  their  coa^ 
the  view  which  Carlyle  takes,  miasion  from  Heaven,  through  its  own 

jgh  thcfa  eaa  be  no  apoloay  lor  appointed   medium  ;   and    hence,   thair 

»  Mods  of  warfiua  there  may  be  for  bloody  wars  were  no  more  aor  leas  than 
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dirine  justiee.  But  Cromwell  reoehred  no  work  that  bad  been  done,  and  gave  tbem 
■neh ditrine  direction  in  bin  Irisb  roassa-  all  honor  for  the  part  they  badbome  in 
cres,  and  to  beliere  that  be  bad,  aryi^es  a  it ;  bnt  waxing  warm  as  he  proceeded, 
want  of  moral  sense  and  of  the  spirit  of  he  began  to  speak  also  of  their  injustice, 
trae  religion,  which  mars  very  much  the  delays,  strifes  and  petty  ambitions — bnrl- 
•xcellency  of  bis  character.  Still  it  was  ing  fiercely  accusation  after  accusation  in 
an  error  of  the  intellect  rather  than  of  the  their  faces,  till  a  member  rose  and  re- 
heart,  and  sprung  from  that  rery  belief  baked  him  for  his  langaase.  **  Come, 
without  which  he  could  not  have  sayed  come,"  broke  forth  Cromwell,  *'  we  bare 
England.  had  enough  of  this.     I  will  put  an  end  to 

We  could  wish  to  speak  of  the  part  he  your  prating."    He  had  now  fairly  got 

took  in  the  condemnation  of  Charles,  on  his  battJe-fieice,  and  bis  laree  eyes 

and  defend  him  from  the  charge  of  injus-  seemed  to  emit  fire  as  he  strode  forth  on 

tice  and  cruelty  which  has  been  preferred  to  the  floor  of  the  House,  and  clapping 

against  him,  but  find  we  have  not  space,  his  hat  on  his  head  and  stamping  the 

His  dissolution  of  the  Rump  Puiia-  floor  with  his  feet,  poured  forth  a  torrent 

BMnt  by  physical  force,  and  assumption  oi   invective  on   the   now  thoroughly 

of  the  executive  power  of  the  kingdom,  alarmed  Pariiaroent.  That  speech  is  lost, 

have  been  the  basis  on  which  a  charge  of  but  it  scathed  like  fire.    "  You  have  sat 

ambition  is  attempted  to  be  made  out  here  too  long  already,**  he  exclaimed ; 

But  for  nearly  three  years  after  England,  **  3rou  shall  now  give  place  to  better 

Scotland  and  Ireland,  were  subdued,  and  men ;"  and  turning  to  his  officer,  Harri- 

rested  quiet  under  the  Parliament,  the  sion,  he  gave  a  brief  word  of  command, 

^rliament  could  not  get  along.    The  as  he  would  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  his 

King  was  dead,  and  now  who  should  brave  musketeers  with  leveled  bayonets 

role-— or  rather,  how  should  the  Pariia-  marched  sternly  in.    As  he  stood  amid 

ment   rule.    Endless  suggestions — pro-  the  bayonets  that  bad  so  ol^  surround- 

posed   and    rejected    bin»~-committeeB  ed  him  in  the  field  of  death,  he  began  to 

tormed  and  disbanded — this  was  the  his-  kunch  his  thunderbolts  on  the  right  hand 

tory  of  the  Rump  Parliament,  that  evi-  and  on  the  left,  and  breaking  over  all 

dently  could  not  rule  England.    Every-  ceremonies  of  roeeeh,  boldly  named  the 

thing  was  quivering  in    the   balance;  crimes  of  which  tne  members  were  guihy, 

aome  wanted  a  republic — soma  a  sort  of  and  dosed  up  with — ^*  corrupt,  unjaat 

mixed  government,  that  no  one  knew  persona ;  scandalovs  to  the  profession  of 

anything  about — some  the  restoration  of  the  gospel.    How  can  you  be  a  Parfia* 

the  Stuarts,    in  this  dilemma  the  anny,  ment  for  God's  people.    Depart,  I  say, 

BOW  all-powerful,  looked  to  Cromweli  and  let  us  have  done  irith  yoa.    In  the 

fbf  help;  indeed,  all  Enghmd  stretched  nameof  God, gof 

her  hands  out  to  him  for  relief.    He  had  Thus  ended  the  Romp  Parfiament,  and 

saved  it  from  outward  foes,  and  now  England  lay  on  CriNnwell^i  shoaideia. 

he  was  kx^ed  to  as  the  complete  deliv-  So  did  Bonqiarta  march  into  the  Councfl 

erer  from  her  internal  feuds.    Confer-  of  Five  Hundred,  with  his  brave  greMi- 

cnee  after  conference  was  held  with  Far-  diers  at  his  back, 

liament,  and  he  struggled  manfully  to  But   no   sooner  was  this  tmmamrf 

steady  the  tottering  fabric  of  liberty  he  dissolution  of  IHirliameBt  cftcted.  thaa 

had  helped  rear  with  so  mueh  eflbrt    At  Cromwell  was  heard  to  say,  •«  It*a  yo« 

kngth  a  bill,  settling  the  basis  of  a  new  who  have  forced  me  to  this.    I  have 

repreaentation,  was  brought  forward,  one  sought  the  Lord,  night  and  day,  that  he 

ekuse  of  which  made  the  Romp  Fariia-  would  rather  slay  roe  thaa  put  ma  upon 

■ant  a  part  of  the  new.    Bvt  Cromwell  the  doing  of  this  work."    But  it  was 

saw,  with  his  far-reaching  gkace,  that  done,  and  when  the  first  ga«t  of  pmkm 

dean  work  must  be  made,  wd  this  war  had  passed  CrooBwell  was  himsea  again, 

of  factions  ended,  or  endless  revolution  and  took  the  government  on  hie  btave 

would  follow — and  so  he  opposed  the  heart  as  calmly  aa  if  he  were  born  a  kinr. 

bilL    On  the  day  that  it  was  expected  to  This  assoroption  of  power,  and  his  n^ 

pass,  he,  aceoa^panied  by  some  twenty  ter  dissolutions  of  Parliament,  whca  it 

or  thirty  of  his  musketeers  whom  he  would  not  act  in  aecordaaee  with  hm 

aa«ld  trust,  went  to  the  Houm,  and  look  wishes,  are  called  despotic  and  tytmua* 

km  aeat    After  listening  awhile  to  the  eal  acts*  and  so  they  were.    B«t  will 

discussion  he  aroae  to  sMk.    Calm  and  any  one  tell  as  what  daa  co^d  haw 

n^actfol  at  iiat,  he  alioded  to  the  great  baeodoM.    1^  sappoia  that 


h,  in  that  iildfe  sone  PMlm  of  Darid.    His  fectinga,  d 

aentimenta,  is  ing  the  Spanish  war,  and  Ib«  fierce  eo 

jisland  needed  gy  with  whiDh  be  took  part  with  i 

eadj  her,  and  petnecntod  Waldenaes,  show  the  religi< 

iL    Poiorrwas  aentiinenl  alrong  to  the  last, 
ibecile  aad  am-        In  the  revival  of  coraroerce — by  ', 

too  ignonot  10  conqneats  in  the  Wnt  iDdies  aad 

:  united.  CroDi'  triumph  of  hia  fleets  everywhere — he 

rb-banded,  bat  tablisbed  the    maratime  ascendency 

ould  have  been  England;  while  in  the  admittistratioii 

been  called  in.  a&ia  at  home,  he  eihibited  a  grasp 


ng    nemanent  with  an  earncKincss  and  parity  of  p 

le.    The  Rump  pose,  which  England  may  in  vaio  ic 

confidence,  and  lor  in  any  other  sovereign. 
iwell  was  the        He  snns  Psalms  when  be  went  l 

coold  keep  the  battle,  and  cnnsalled  the  Bible  in 

:kward  instead  campaigns  as  mncb  as  hia  nmpa,  i 
quoted  Scripture  to  ^liament — all 

supreme  power  which  nuiy  seem  very  weak  in  our  d: 

(edinlheoimy,  but   they  detnuted   nothing   from 

>ader  is  therep-  strength  and  majesty  of  Cromwell's  eh 

mn  of  power  is  aeter.    A  strong,  sincere  and  nli^i 

ifaaed  elements  man — a  Christian  of  Moacs'  time,  if 

shape — discus-  may  use  the  term,  rather  than  ol  onri 

ver  can  do  iL  who  read  the  Old  Testament  much,  i 

:  was  despotic,  theOoBpellitlleipondeTcdlhedispensaL 

and  the  ends  of  of  law  more  than  that  of  grace;  nnd 

ore  M  a  differ-  stood  the  lofty  language  ot  David  bei 

.  act  that  crush-  than  the  meek  words  of  John  ;  loved 

t  quells  lawless  Commandmenls  more  than  the  Beatiind 

f  justice    must  a  fierce  fighter,  a  good  mler  and  a  st 

■A    to   save  its  patriot,  was  Oliver  CromwelL    He 
outliving  his  tradncera,  and  will  be  b< 

Cromwell's  Pro*  ored  by  man  long  after  thronea  have  hi 

bat  little.    Ha  cast  aside  as  useless  things. 
ihowed  a  better        Had  he  lived  longer,  so  as  to  have  o 

tnart  that  ever  sohdated  his  govecnment,  and  seen  m 

riyle  has  ^ven  of  his  restless  contemporaries  safe  un 

r  years,  except  ground,  or  even  left  a  son  but  half  eq 

leseaie,  for  the  to  himself,  the  destiny  of  England  wo 

leient  and  dull,  have  been  different,  and  its  alter  bistc 

ingle  spark  of  very  possibly,  that  of  a  republic 

common  sense         But  after  five  years  of  ceaseless  anzi 

leir  incoherence  — at  war  with  bis  Parliament  and  i 

ubtless,  to  their  rounded  by  aseassins — Cromwell,  bnil 

^empoTe,  and  down  by  nis  efforts,  at  the  age  of  fil 

eporters.    It  ia  nine  rested  from  his  labors.    On  his 

De  wielded  the  ing  bed  we  hear  the  same  phrases, 

,  and  could  win  some  aentimeots,  which,  wnen  ntic 

he  could  make  on  the  field  of  battle  oi  in  Parliami 
have  been  called  cant  and  hypocr 

ider  bis  away,  Bat  did  be,  with  his  eyes  fixed  steai 

licated  the  lead-  on  that  dread  eternity  on  whose  tht< 

'  and  the  great  bold  be  stood,  speak  of  the  covenant: 

Dmmission  was  God,  and  pray  in  tones  that  made 
Qich  of  ungodly    listener  tremble,  to  sustain  tuschara 

eceived  bis  first  to  the  last    No,  his  death-struegle 
IS  opened  with    glorious  departors  in  full  hope  of  a  bl 

and  CnuBweU    ed  imnnrtality  stamp  the  inainuatioj 
boat  ntlninn  to    falac. 
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That  was  a  solemn  boar  for  Eoglaiid,  stiH  w«  do  not  tlmik  he  1ms  fully  mppn* 

and  stroDff  hearts  were  everywhere  be-  dated  bis  cbaraeter.    How  each  a  iieol- 

sieging  Heayen  to  spare  the  Protector,  ogist  and  German  religionist  as  he  eould 

Bat  the  Khu;  of  kings  had  issaed  His  erer  be  brought  to  tolerate  what  is  called 

decree,  and  the  ^irit  that  had  toiled  and  **  a  cantiiMjr  Puritan,"  is  to  us  passing 

endured  so  long  was  already  gathering  strance.    To  do  it  he  has  had  constantly 

its  pinions  for  eternity.    **  It  is  a  fearfiu  to  lode  at  him  through  a  fabe  mediosi — 

thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  liying  to  practice  a  sort  of  self-deception ;  and 

God  !**  broke  thrice  from  his  ]>allid  lips,  we  sometimes  imagine  we  can  see  hia 

and  then  he  fell  in  solemn  mith  on  the  shattin|f   up  his  eyes,  and    resolutely 

coyenant  of  grace.    Just  before  his  death  launching  forth  into  pruse  against  his 

a  fearful  storm  arose,  and  amid  the  dark*  own  convictions,  when  some  expression 

ncss,  and  tempest,  and  uproar  of  the  ele-  of  Cromwell  crosses   so  abruptly  his 

men^  the  dying  Cromwell  pmyed.    Bo-  tastes  and  sentiments.    But  he  needed 

naparte,  d3ring  m  the  midst  of  the  storm,  this  dogged  determinatioB  to  see  no  fanU 

shouted  forth,  "  T^te  cfonn^,**  as  his  in  bis  hero,  to  balance  his  natural  dislike 

eye  fell  once  more  on  his  mighty  col-  to   '<  Puritan  cant,"  in  order  to  give 

amns,  but  Cromwell  took  a  nobler  de-  Cromwell  fair  measure, 
parture.    Not  in  the  delirium  of  battle        He  has  rendered  history  a  senrice,  and 

did  his  soul  take  its  final  leap,  but  with  done  a  great  man  justice  in  this  work, 

his  gaze  fixed  steadfastly  on  the  *'  Eter-  which,  we  doubt  not,  will  effect  a  per- 

nal  kingdoms,"  he  moved  from  the  shore  manent  revolution  in  pubhc  opinion  re^ 

of  Time,  and  sank  from  sight  forever.  specting  the  chancier  of  Oliver  Crom- 

Carlyle  has  done  Cromwell  justice,  welL 


THE    DREAM-BALLET. 

BT  CAI.CB  I^VOir,  or  IsTQtitDAlA, 


Methouffbt  I  slumbered  on  the  shore  of  a  lone  moonlit  lake. 
Where  forest  trees,  in  summer  time,  their  deepest  shadows  make ; 
And  richest  music  filled  the  air  from  an  ethereal  choir — 
Such  tones  as  thrilled  Rossini's  soal  with  inspiration's  fire. 

n. 

Like  creatores  of  the  Elfin-land  waked  from  a  sod  repose. 
From  (he  blue  waves  entrancingly -delicious  forms  arose — 
Carlotta  Gn'si,  Lucille  Grahn  and  Cerito  (he  fair ; 
Ajxayed  in  robes  of  woven  light,  they  floated  in  the  air. 

in. 

Their  rainbow  wings  seem  qoivering,  in  rapturous  delight — 
The  dew-drops  on  meir  glossy  hair  as  gleaming  pearls  at  night ; 
Exquisite  loveliness  adorned  these  Graces  of  Pith's  wild — 
Volnptnously  the  mazy  dance  their  iairy  feet  beguiled. 

rv. 

They  looked  lo  me  as  seulptured  forms  rejoicing  in  their  birth. 
Or  as  motion's  winning  poesy,  glorying  ia  its  miith ; 
The  dying  floweta  jiM  sweet  perfume  opon  their  bosons  iur» 
And  eoftly  as  the  daylight  fades,  they  nenad  into  air. 
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T. 

AagQsta'ft  fonn  now  slowly  rose,  as  rises  dear  Giesselle, 
Od  the  bright  shore  of  yine-dad  Rhine  from  a  deeo  forest  dell — 
A  brilliant  tour  d€  force  she  gave,  the  spirit's  glaa  surprise, 
When  waking  from  the  silent  grave  it  revels  in  the  skies. 

VI. 

She  faded  as  a  roseate  clond  from  my  bewildered  sight ; 

Then  came  the  witching  EIleFler's  form  with  jewels  beaming  bright. 

Creating  thoughts  witbm  my  heart  (rare,  fascinating  fay). 

Some  think,  **  that  lead  us  on  to  heaven,**  and  some,  '*  the  other  vray.** 

vn.    . 
Arovnd  in  magic  circles  flew  her  form  with  art  divine, 
Hesperia's  matchless  favorite — fair  daughter  of  the  Nine ; 
Archly  her  look  of  triumph  shone,  wreathing  around  her  face. 
As  from  my  sight  she  slowly  sank  with  true  artistic  grace. 

vnL 
Taglioni,like  a  spirit,  rose  upon  that  glittering  wave. 
And,  as  a  startled,  timid  fawn,  a  bound  of  joy  she  gave ; 
Expression — beauty — grace — and  art — united  *neatn  her  smile, 
in  radiant  brow,  and  kindling  eye,  and  speaking  lip  the  while. 

nc. 
Like  some  freed  bird,  her  twinkling  feet  just  kissed  the  lilies  fair. 
As,  with  rare  angelic  grace,  she  vaulted  through  the  air ; 
Then  poising  on  tne  silent  wave,  with  an  attentive  ear. 
She  listened  to  the  glorious  strains  of  music  echoing  near. 

Her  lipe  ^Mirt,  a  gentle  smile  around  them  dazzling  shone. 
Her  treasee  lay  upon  her  breast,  and  loosely  fell  her  zone, 
BepottRg  as  a  snow-flake  pure— chasteness  was  in  her  glance ; 
Italia's  glory — ^Russia's  pride — ^the  Empress  of  the  dance. 

She  vanished,  and  the  music  fell  faintly  upon  my  ear. 

As  the  lake  glided  from  mine  eyes — a  low  voice  murmured  near, 

**  Awake,  deluded  worshiper  of  fashions'  luring  glass. 

Wake,  elumberer  by  the  waves  of  time,  you've  seen  but  shadows  pass.** 


TYPEE.* 

Wa  hare  received  from  the  publishers  which  to  moat  readers  will  be  highly 

two  vohuaes  bearing  the  above  title,  con-  charminr.    We  cannot  yield  assent  to 

^'  '       an  interesting  narrative  of  the  many  ol  the  author's  conclusions  and 

adventures  w  the  author  in  one  inferences,  particularly  in  his  reraarki 

the  secluded  islands  of  the  Biarquesas.  concerning  the  Biissionaries  of  the  Sand* 

le  ityk  is  plain  and  unpretending,  but  wich  Islands  which  we  think  are  preju- 

lacy  and  pointed,  and  there  is  a  romantic  diced  and  unfounded ;  but  his  own  ad- 

terest  tnrown  around  the  adventures  ventures  carry  with  them  an  air  of  truth- 

*  Tfyec :  A  PMp  at  PoljFBesiui  Life  during  a  Foot  Mooths'  ll«sideiiee  in  a  valley  of  f3tm 

MpuM,  with  Notices  of  the  French  Oocupatioa of  TabUi. aad tiie  Provisional  Ceaaioa 

ibe  Sndwich  Jalaadb  to  Loid  Fteilet.    By  Herman  MelviUel    Mew  York .  Wiley  ^ 

in. — MO.  IT.  tl 
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fiilnefls  and  fiddity.    We  preposc  to  give  ahalf.perWof  tiiefootofthcbty.whe. 

enter  into  a  cnucal  examination  of  tbe  ^j^^  ^ak  rfWampiog  their  canoat,  directed 

performance.             ..  ,  -„             .  u.-*  our  ittention  to  a  uDgolar  commotion  in 

It  eeems  that  Mr.  Melville  was,  at  that  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^l^    ^t  g^  I 

time,  a  sailor  on  a  whaling  voyage—an  imagined  it  to  be  produced  by  a  tboil  of 

occupation,  we  imagine,  bat  illy  suited  to  gg^  eporting  on  the  suriace,  hot  oar  nvage 

his  taste,  even  when  he  followed  it  under  friends  aaoored  us  that  it  was  cansed  by  a 

the  most  favorable  circumstances,  and  for  »hoal  of  *  whinhenics,'  (yonng  girla,)  who 

what  reason  chosen  by  him  we  are  not  in  this  manner  were  coming  off  from  the 

informed     After  a  long  voyage  the  re-  shore  to  we  We  «i.  A^^^^^^Z^^H^J 

!II!r:«#-  «l  ffKi«  mnA^  t5  life  tecame  in-  "m*  I  watched  the  naing  and  wnking  oC 

•^°^ui  ^\^^  ^  ^^  *^**^*°^  their  forms,  and  beheld  the  npliOed^ht 

suDDortable  to  b,in.  ^^  ^,^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^,^e  of 

Me  painto  the  tedious  Joa»/>«  /  ^^  tappa,  and  their  long,  dark  hair  traiUn* 

months'  cruise,  out  of  sight  of  land,  ami  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^     9wum^  1  almost  fancied 

destitute  of  vegeubles  and  fresh  provi-  ^^y  ^yid  be  nothing  else  than  eo  many 

sions,  in  language  which  no  doubt  any  mermaids,  and  very  like  mermaids  they 

seaman  or  vo3rager  will  readily  appreciate ;  behaved  too. 

and  when  his  vessel  was  turned  towards  •«  We  were  still  some  distance  from  the 

the  Marquesas  Islands,  he  felt  an  irresist-  beach,  and  under  slow  headwav,  when  we 

ible  desire  to    witness  the    wonderful  sailed  right  into  the  midst  of  these  swim- 

things  concerning  them  described  by  old  mmg  nymphs,  and   *«7.»f»'^~»* 

writirs     "  NakS  houris-cannibal  ban.  !r*^y  ^T^^'L^'^^ '^*"°^*  *l?S?.w^^ 

wriiers.        ^  ^  g            \~rZ,^^  -^r.  chai n- plates  and  spnnging  into  the  chains; 

quets-grovM  of  cocoa-nut-coral  reefs  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^     TJi  „}  being  run  over  by 

—tattooed  chiefs  and  bambootemples ;  ^^^ ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^ catching  at  the 

sunny  vallejrs  planted  with   bread-lruit  bob-stays,  and   wreathing   their   slender 

trees— carved  canoes    dancing    on  the  forms  about  the  ropes,  hung  suspended  in 

flashing  blue  waters — savage  woodlands  the  air.    All  of  them  at  length  succeeded 

guarded  by  horrible  islands — heathenish  in  getting  up  the  ship's  side,  where  they 

rites  and  human  sacrifices"— be  informs  clung  dripping  with  the  brine  and  glowing 


US  were  strangely  jumbled  in  his  imagi-  from  their   bath,  their  jet-black  Jesses 

«Uio.n    d«ri4  the  p«.ge  from  tb«,  tSSSjS^.Xt^'l^SJtSJ'aUrfor 

tumty  to  inform  himself  of  the  reality  of  chattiii  l^ay  with   infinite  glee.    Nor 

these  wonderful  matters.    Entering  into  ^^^  ^^ey  idle  the  while,  for  each  one  per - 

the  beautiful  bay  of  Nukuheva,  under  tbe  formed  tbe  simple  offices  of  the  toilet  for 

Silotage  of  a  drunken  deserter  from  the  the  other.    TTieir  luxuriant  locks,  woand 

Eritish  Navy,  they  discovered  at  anchor  np  and  twisted  into  the  smallest  possible 

the  naval  force  under  Rear-Admiral  de  compass,  were  treed  fh>m  the  bnny  ele- 

Petit  Thouars,  who  had,  a  short  time  pre-  ment ;  the  whole  person  carefWly  dnsd. 

vious,  taken  possession  of  the  whole  *°d.  f">°|,  f  little  '^"^^^•Jti  ,{^•J  P^ 

group  of  islan^sinthe  name  of  his  gov-  from  hand  to  hand,  anointed  ^^^^^^V^ 

o      *^  w  jw««  «       -.  ,,       .„:i^  .,J?th«  Oil :  their  adornments  were  completed  by 

emment    As  the  "  !><>%"  sailed  up  the  ^     ^  ^^  j^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^}^         ' 

bay  she  was  met  by  a  floUlIa  of  canoes  r^  »^^,j  cincture,  around  the  waS. 

from  the  surrounding  shores,  but  a  lar  y^i^  arrayed  they  no  longer  hesitated,  bol 

more  astonishing  spectacle  soon  demanded  flmig  themselves  lightly  over  the  bulwarks, 

their  attention.                                 *  and  were   quickly  frolicking   about   the 

decks.     Many   of   them   went   forward, 

'    **l  vras  somewhat  astonished  to  petceire  ^lerching  upon  the  head-rails  or  roniuo| 

that  among  the  number  of  natives  that  swr  out  upon  the  bowsprit,  while  otbersseaM 

toonded  us,  not  a  female  was  to  be  seen,  themselves  upon  the  taffirail,  or  rediaedst 

At  that  time  I  was  ignsrant  of  the  fact  that  full  length  upon  the  tioats. 

by  the  operation  of  the  *  taboo,'  tbe  use  of  '*  Their  appearance  perfectly  amazed  me; 

canoes  in  all  parts  of  the  islaud  is  rigor-  their  extreme  youth,  tne  light,  clear  brow» 

ously  prohibited  to  the   entire  sex,  for  of  their  complexions,  their  delicate  foa- 

whom  it  is  death  even  to  be  Seen  entering  tures  and  inexpressibly  graceful  figures, 

one  when  hauled  on  shore;  consequently,  their  softly  moulded  limbs,  and  free  un- 

whenever  a  Marqnsaan  lady  voyages  by  studied  action,  seemed  as  strange  as  l>sa«- 

Water,  she  pots  in  requisitioB  the  paddiM  tiful. 

of  her  own  fair  bod^  "The  •  Dolly'  wm  ftirly  <iapC«red ;  — ' 

••  We  had  approached  within  a  mile  and  never  I  will  say  was  vessd  carried  ' 
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^  toek  a  dMhinf  and  irrMist&le  ptrtyW  been  endured  iwfaiie,  had  we  entertained 

boarders !    The  ship  taken,  we  could  not  the  hope  of  being  speedily  delirered  from 

do  otherwise  than  yield  ooraeWee  prison-  them  by  the  due  completion  of  the  term  of 

era,  and  for  the  whole  period  that  she  r^  our  servitude.     But  what  a  dismal  pros^ 

aained  in  the  bey,  the  *  Dolly,'  as  well  as  pect  awaited  us   in   this  Quarter  !    The 

her  crew,  were  completely  in  the  bands  of  iongeri^  of  Cape  Horn  whaling  royages  is 

the  mermaids."  proverbial,   f^equentl/  extending   over  a 

Charmed  by  the  nalw  manners  Of  the  rude  ^^^^  forced  by  the  united  infloences  of 

Mland^rs,  and    probably    disgusted   by  Captain  Marryatt  and  hard  times,  embark 

harsh  treatment  and  the  confinement  of  a  at  Nantucket  for  a  pleasure  excunion  to 

Jon^  Torage,  ha  formed  the  design  of  de-  ^e  Pacific,  and  whose  anxious  motheri 

•erting  irooi  the  ship  and  hidinr  in  the  provide  them  with  bottled  milk  for  the  oc- 

aoontains  from  the  pursuit  which  he  ap-  casion,  oftentimes  return  very  respectable 

prehended.    He  thus  pleads  the  necessity  roiddle-aged  gentlemen. 

of  the  case  as  a  justification  for  the  de.  "J  m»y  !>«"»  »^,te,  and  on  my  faith  as 

g^i^,!^                 '  an  honest  man,  that  though  more  than 

three  years  have  elapsed  since  I  left  this 

**  When  I  entered  on  board  the  Dolly,  I  identical  vessel,  she  still  continues  in  the 

signed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  ship's  Pacific,  and  but  a  few  days  since  I  saw  her 

articles,  thereby  voluntarily  ending  and  reported  in  the  papers  as  having  touched 

legally  binding  myself  to  serve  in  a  certain  mt  the  Sandwich  Islands,  previous  to  going 

capacity  for  the  period  of  the  voyage ;  and,  on  the  coast  of  Japan." 

ff!^  '^'T^r^'^  *P^'  I'^^'f  ^"^  The  inducements  to  «•  emigrate  -  were 

SSTthi'^pSCb^it'Z^vi^^  r^to  n-sk  the  chance  of  beinr 


inaUy  absolved  from'  his  UabUity  ?    Who  ^roil«<*  an<i  faten  by  some  huge  chief  of 

is  thef«  who  wiU  not  answer  in  the  affirm-  strong  digestive  organs.    Toby,  a  fallow- 

^Te  \  sailor,  possessing  a  daring  and  resolute 

**  Having  settled  the  principle,  then,  let  cbaiaoter,  seemed  to  be  of  toe  same  opin- 

Be  apply  it  to  the  particular  case  in  ques-  ion,  and  taking  advantage  of  a  holiday 

tioQ.    In  numberless  instaocea  had  not  only  excursion  on  wore  granted  bv  their  cap- 

the  impUed  but  the  specified  condiUons  of  tain,  they  fled  to  the  woods,  with  a  few 

the  articles  tiem  violated  on  1^  part  of  the  gea-biecuit  and  a  pound  of  tobacco  slow- 

sfc«  in  which  I  •«^«i  .The  usaae  on  ^  -  ^^  ^^^  ^f  tj^^j^  ^         ^^ 

b:s?i:hu*:isrnSs^  iv'^j^whom^^^^^^^  ^'^ 

had  been  doled  out  in  sc^ty  aUowance ;  »»▼««««  whom  they  very  reasonably  ex- 

aad  her  cruises  were  unnasonably  pro-  pected  to  meet    Their  course  was  direct- 

tncted.    The  captain  was  the  author  of  ^  to  a  high  mountainous  ridge,  where 

these  abuses ;  it  was  in  vain  to  think  that  they  hopedto  he  secure  from  pursuit  and 

he  woald  either  remedy  them,  or  alter  his  from  whence  they  could  watch  the  pr«>> 

emhict,  which  was  arbitrary  and  violent  ceedincs  in  the  harbor.    After  a  hard 

m  the  extrone.    His  prompt  reply  to  all  day's  labor,  and  often  at  the  risk  of 

eonplaints   and  remonstrances  was— the  breaking  their  necks,  they  reached  the 

h^nd  of  a  hand-spike,  so  convincingly  highest  point  in  the  moudtain,  at  an  al- 

aterabteredas  efiectoaUy  to  silence  the  ^^^^^  }^^  ^^^^^^   supposes,  of   three 

■"^rlwhW^ld  we  apply  for  redress  ?  ^o^s^nd  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

We  h«l  left  both  Uw  aid  equity  on  the  f.^""  ^^»»  J^»?^  ^«  adventurers  hoped  to 

ether  side  of  the  Cape;  and,  unfortunately,  discover  the  large  bays  of  Hanpar  and 

wkh  a  very  few  exceptions,  our  crew  was  Typee  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  island, 

«oapo«d  of  a  parcel  of  dastardly  and  mean-  but  were  disappointed,  inasmuch  as  the 

spinted  wretches,  divided  among  them-  land  in  that  direction  appeared  to  retaia 

aeives,  and  only  united  in  enduring  with-  its  general  elevation  as  far  as  the  eyt 

«M  itsistaniie  the  unmitigated  tyranny  of  could  reach.    Here  they  were  in  adilem- 


captain.    It  wotdd  have  been  mere  ^a.    They  had  bat  a  day's  protisiotii 

s  for  anv  two  or  tteee  of  the  num-  ^^^  beyond  the  reach  of  the  spontane- 

?!S!!!r^^ nJti.T  JL    tS;J  ^^^^  ^^'^  ^^  ^^*  «Iand-to  retrace  their 

e^m  the   partiealar  vengeanoe  of  this  proceed  might  lead  to  death  by  starvation. 

•  Lort  of  thTpiank,'  and  subjected  their  With  sailor-like  hardihood  they  resolved 

to  additional  baTdships.  to  ventare  on,  towards  the  interior  of  the 

all,  thcaa  thiap  coald  baire  iiUlML   thioof  h   soli^M  "  appartatly 
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untenanted  since  the  morning  of  the  ere-  proposed  to  extricate  us  from  this  m 

ation."  Following  a  scarcely  perceptible  dithculty. 

path,  they  were  suddenly  stopped  by  its  "  *  Well,  my  boy,*  I  exclaimed,  aP^r  • 

termination  at  the  verge  of  a  deep  ravine.  «P'ration    of    aeveral    minutes,  d:r 

Descending  this  by  tie  aid  of  tangled  which  time  my  companion  had  not  uu. 

J  r    k      r  4          »u      f^..   J     ?  *  a  word, '  What 's  to  be  done  now  r' 

roots  and  l.mbs  of  trees,  they  found  a  rest-  .,  ^^^       y^^^  .^  ^  ^         -^  ^^^^ 

ing-place    for  the  night  on  a  shelving  probably  the  best  thing  we  could  do  in  1 

rock,  washed  by  the  waters  of  the  cat-  present  strait  was  to  get  out  of  it  as  so-  - 

aract.     Cold  and  dripping  with  water  the  possible. 

morning  found  them  sad  but  resolute  ;  «• '  Yes,  my  dear  Toby,  but  tell  mc  V 

and   after  surmounting  a  variety  of  diffi-  we  are  to  get  out  of  it.* 

culties,  they  at  last  came  in  sight  of  the  "  *  Something  in  this  sort  of  style,' 

sea,  between  which  and  themselves  lay  a  replied  ;  and  at  the  same  moment  lo  -^ 

smiling  valley  bedecked  wiih  all  the  rich  t>o"or  he  slipped  sideways  off  the  r. 

»'                                     hues  of  Paradise.     But  to  reach  this  Ely-  ^^^^  "^  1  ^.^f*^  thought,  by  good  kv 

.     -•                            sian  vale  was  not  an  easy  task.   The  only  P^^^^^J;''   ^^'^^^^    ^^^"f    the  sprc. 

*i.      f      *u    •,.       '  u*    u         ^^  A  branches  of  a  species  of  palm  tret. 

,       -                                    path-if  path   It  might   be   c^led-was  .footing  its  hardy  roots  alon^ale<!. 

along    or   m   the  channel  of   a  stream  low,  curved  its  trunk  upward^ntotK 

-     '     '                            which  dashed  and  tumbled  through  gorges  and  presented  a  thick  mass  of  foliast : 

*  -                               between  high  rocks  and  down  dark  pre-  twenty  feet  below  the  spot  whercVc 

ci pices  hundreds  of  feet  in  depth.     We  thus  suddenly  been  brought  to  a  ^:. 

.     /  .     •                             quote  a  few   paragraphs  to   show  with  still.     I    involuntarily    held    my  brr. 

what  resolution  the  deserters  surmounted  expecting  to  see  the  form  of  my  comp  r. 

'  *        *                             the  obstacles  in  their  journey,  premising  after  being  sustained  for  a  moment  1; 

that  they  had  been  four  days  from  the  branches  of  the  tree,  sink  througb  ' 

•        ■                           ship,  and  were  worn  down  with  hunger  {'^'^  support,  and  fall  headlong  to  ib 

and  fatigue  ^^"^-     ^°  my  surprise  and  joy,  hcH,< 

o  he  recovered  himself,  and  diseoir^ 

his  limbs  from  the  fractured  branch  -, 

**  After  an  hour's  painful  progress,  we  peered  out  from  his  leafy  bed,  and  st- 

reached  the  verge  of   another  fall,  still  lustily,  *  Come  on,  my  hearty,  there   » 

loftier  than  the  preceding,  and  flanked  both  other  alternative  ?  and  with  this  be  •  ^ 

above  and    below  with    the    same  steep  beneath  the  foliage,  and  slipping  dc^i 

masses  of  rock,  presenting,  however,  here  trunk,  stood  in  a  moment  at  least  liir. 

and  there  narrow,  irregular  ledges,  sup-  beneath  me,  upon  the  broad  shell  oi  : 

porting  a  shallow  soil,  on  which  grew  a  from  which  sprung  the  tree  he  b^- 

variety  of  bushes  and  trees,  whose  bright  scended. 

verdure    contrasted  beautifully  with    the  **  What  would  I  not  have  given  a*  ' 

foamy  waters  that  flowed  between  them.  moment  to  have  been  by  his  side  : 

,          *                                     "  Toby,  who  invariably  acted  as  pioneer,  feat  he  had  just  accomplished  secn.':^: 

now  proceeded  to  reconnoitre.     On  his  re-  less  than  miraculous,  and  I  couki  ' 

turn,  he  reported  that  the  shelves  of  rock  credit  the  evidence  of  my  senst^  > 

on  our  right  would  enable  us  to  gain  with  I  saw  the  wide  distance  that  a  sine:* 

,  *                              little  risk  the  bottom  of  the  cataract.     Ac-  ing  act  had  so  suddenly  placed  tKt» 

cordingly,  leaving  the  bed  of  the  stream  at  us. 

the  very  point  where  it  thundered  down,  "Toby's  animating  *  come  on!'  : 

we  bejjan  crawling  along  one  of  these  slop-  sounded  in  my  ears,  and  drcadine  t' 

^          •                                    ing  ledges  until  it  carried  us  to  within  a  all  confidence  in   myself   if  1  rtc 

'                             few  feet  of  another  that  inclined  downward  meditating  upon  tlie   step,  1  ontrt  r 

at  a  still  sharper  angle,  and  upon  which,  gazed  down  to  assure  myself  of  the  r* . 

by  assisting  each  other,  we  managed  to  bearing  of  the  tree  and  my  own  pc^ 

alight  in  safety.     We  warily  crept  along  and  then  closing  my  eyes  and  utter " 

-"                                     ihis,  steadying  ourselves  by  the  naked  roots  comprehensive  ejaculation  of  prayt-r, . 

of  the  shrubs  that  clung  to  every  fissure,  clined  myself  over  towards  the  aM*- 

A«  we  proceeded,  the  narrow  path  became  after  one  breathless  instant  fell  ^ 

still  more  contracted,  rendering  it  difficult  crash  into  the  tree,  the  branches  sn  , 

for  us  to  maintain  our  footing,  until  sud-  and  crackling  with  my  weight,  as  i 

denly,  as  we  reached  an  angle  of  the  wall  lower  and  lower  among  them,  untu 

of  rock  where  we  had  expected  it  to  widen,  stopped  by  coming  in  contact  with  a  r 

.    '                             we  perceived  to  our  consternation  that  a  limb. 

yard  or  two  furtlier  on  it  abruptly  termi-  "  In  a  few  moments  1  was  star- 

nated  at  a  place  we  could  not  possibly  hope  the  foot  of  the  tree,  manipulating  nr^  ^ 

to  pass.  over  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  t^t• ' " 

**  Toby  as  usual  led  th*»  van,  and  in  si-  of  the  injuries  I  had  received.    To  n 

'     "    I  waited  to  learn  from  him  how  be  priae  the  only  efi'ects  of  my  fiett  *»  ^ 
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^w  ^ht  contntioiif  too  trUliog  toetro  so  I  approacbed  oetrer,  presenting  the 

fboat**  olotb  with    one  band,  and  holding   the 

bough  with  the  other,  while  they  slowly 

Tliey  were  soon  met  by  another  trifling  retreated.    At  last  they  suffered  us  to  ap- 

obstacfe  in  the  shape  of  a  precipice  of  pro»ch  so  near  to  them  that  we  were  ena- 

thru  hundred  feel  descent,  and  eetlinir  bled  to  throw  the  cotton  cloth  across  their 

over  this  in  a  similar  manner,  they  reach-  •^oulden,  giTing  them  to  understand  that 

"TiSl^:^1/r^^^^  we  ente^n^  the  highest  possih^^ 

wased  the  fonr  months  joamalized  in  «« The  frightened  pair  now  stood  still, 

tbeijc  Toliimes.     It  is  occupied  by  the  whilst  we  endearored  to  make  them  com- 

Typ#es,  who  were  rejHited  to  be  the  irost  prebend  the  nature  of  our  wants.   In  doing 

amrage  and  cruel  of  the  cannibal  tribes  this  Toby  went  through  a  complete  series 

inhabiting  the  island.    All  other  tribes  of  pantomimic  illustrations — opening  his 

were  hostile  to  them,  and  enemiea  sur-  ™o"^*^  ^^^  ^^  ^o  «*^»  ^^  thrusting  his 

rounded  them  on  every  side.     We  can-  finders  down  his  throat,  gnashing  his  teeth 

not  follow  him  in  all  the  events  that  oc  f^  ^^i^'^S  ^'*  ^^^  about,  till  I  verily  be- 

corred,  but  give  a  lew  detached  sketches  ^^^V*I*  poor  creatures  took  us  for  acouple 

-i^.-- 1«  *w                     ^^*^s.u^%M  Diwv»^u«»  Qj.  ^ijj^g  cannibals  who  were  about  to  make 

lowing  the  manners  of  the  people  and  a  meal  of  them.    When,  however,  they  un- 

tlieir  modes  of  life.    As  a  prelude  to  derotood  us,  they  showed  no  inclination  to 

which  we  may  say,  that  oar  wanderers  relieve  our  wants.    At  this  juncture  it  be- 

w«re  hospitably  received  by  the  chiefs,  gan  to  rain  violently,  and  we  motioned 

and  treated  with  great  care  and  attention  them  to  lead  us  to  some  place  of  shelter. 

— ^were    carefully    guarded    to    prevent  With  this  request  they  appeared  willing  to 

tlidr  escape,  which  gave  rise  to  some  comply,  but  nothing  could  evince  more 

reasonable  fears  that  Uiey  were  ultimate-  •Wrongly  the  apprehension  with  which  they 

ly  to  be  sacrificed  and  eaten— that  Toby  ''egaided  us.  than  the  way  in  which,  whilst 

was  permitted  to  depart,  under  the  pre-  ^^»"g  before  us,  they  kept  their  eye* 

•-•w  Af  -^:.v«  4^  4\^^    -  u  Jk  4-     *^r  constantly  turned  back    to  watch   every 

text  of  goin^  to  the  French  rfaUon  for  i^ovement  we  made,  and  even  our  very 

BMical  assistance  for  our  author,  who  looks.*' 
hmd  acquired  some  disease  in  the  course 

of  these  events— and  that  Toby  was  nev-  By  thesp  artless  islanders  they  were 

er  after  seen  or  heard  from.     Soon  after  1^  to  the  settlements  of  the  tribe,  and  by 

entering  the  valley  they  found  a  path,  direction  of  the  chief   the  author  was 

iicdlowing  which  through  the  trees,  they  furnished  with  "  board  and  lodging"  in 

discovered  two    natives,  of  whom  the  t*^«  family  of  one  of  his  subjects.    He 

following  fine  description  is  given :  '^'^^  <^*o  supplied  with  a  faithful  body- 

„  -- .          J     .  »    1    J        J  servant,  and  with  a  wife  also,  as  we  in- 

JL^^^l^^l^  ^^'JV^^'lli  ^«  ^^^  the  narrative.    Their   arrival 

^n^.Tgr^^^:^A^  "^'"i'^/.^'K";!>rrf?rT^'^^^ 

wSdhdtepended  at  opposit.  points  two  of  ?ccl«ded  inhabitents  of  the  valley,  and 

the  rasMt  leaves  of  the  bread-fruifr  tree.  ^^  ^he  evening  there  was  a  general  gath- 

Aa  arm  of  the  boy,  half  screened  fVom  sight  «"ng  of  the  warriors  to  gaze  at  them. 

by  her  wild  tresses,  was  thrown  about  the  By  a  series  of  skillful  pantomimic  per- 

■ieck  of  the  girl,  while  with  the  other  he  formances  they  contrived  to  inform  their 

held  ooe  of  her  hands  in  his ;  and  thus  'savage  friends  that    they  needed  food : 

^^^ood  together,  their  heads  inclined  and  forthwith  they  were  plentifully  sup- 

^«tchmg  the  faint  noise  we  made  p|ied  with  cocoa-nuts  and  the  produce  of 

jwjgres..  and  with  one  foot  in  ad-  ^^  bread-fruit  tree.     Our  sailors  were 

i|s  If  half  inclined  to  fly  fVom  our  evidently  regarded  with  amazement 


As  wo  drew  near,  their  alarm  evidently  **  During  the  repast,  the  natives  eyed  us 
rsMsd.  Apprehensive  that  they  might  with  intense  curiosity,  observing  our  mi- 
fly  froa  o% altogether,  I  stopped  short  and  nutest  motions,  and  appearing  to  discover 
■etioDtfd  them  to  advance  and  receive  the  abundant  matter  for  comment  in  the  most 
Htft  I  extended  towards  them,  but  they  trifling  occurrence.  Their  surprise  mount- 
wo«k)  DoC  ;  I  then  uttered  a  few  words  of  ed  the  highest,  when  we  began  to  remove 
Ihcir  laiiginge  with  which  I  was  acquaint-  our  uncomfortable  garments,  which  were 
•A.  ararcely  expecting  that  they  would  un-  saturated  with  rain.  They  scanned  the 
AtiMaad  me,  but  to  show  that  we  had  not  whiteness  of  our  limbs,  and  seemed  utterly 
flri'ipyii  fniai  the  dnods  upon  them.  This  unable  to  account  for  the  contrast  they  pre- 
to  give  them  a  little  coafidence,  sented  to  the  swarthy  hue  of  our  faces,  em- 
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browned  from  »  six  months'  exposure  to  amazing  length,  was  twisted  op  jn  i^ 

the  scorching  sun  of  the  Line.     They  felt  prominent  knots,  that  gave  him  the  apr^^^ 

our  skin,  much  in  the  same  way  that  a  silk  ance  of  being  decorated  with   a  p&ir  \ 

mercer  would  handle  a  remarkably   fine  horns.    His  beard,  plucked  out  by  the  r 

piece  of  satin  ;  and  some  of  them  went  so  from  every  other  part  of  his  face,  was  s 

far  in  their  investigation  as  to  apply  theol-  fered  to  droop  in  hairy  pendants.  U- 

factory  organ."  which  garnished  his  under  lip,  and  an  e 

,     ,     ,    ,.        -  ,,  jjumber   hung  from  the  extremity  ci 

After  a  night's  rest,  the  ladies  of  the  ^^j^j^^^ 

island  were  also  gratified  with  a  sight  of        <«  kory-Kory,  with  a  view  of  impr''^ 

the  strangers,  of  which  we  have  .the  fol-  the    handiwork    of   nature,  and   ptr.  j 

lowing  account :  prompted  by  a  desire  to  add  to  the  er  >  j 

nearly  mied  with  young  females,  fancifully  ,„     •t„ji„^  ^^^■         „f  tattooing,  «'.  | 

decorated  with  flower.,  wlm  gazed  upon  u^e  those  country  roads  thatgo  ,,%>,h  . 
me  as  I  rose  w.th  faces  in  which  childish  deBancc  of  all  obstacles,  or  - 

delight  and   curiosity  were   v'vidly   por-  descended  info  the  k>;. 

trayed     After  waking  Toby,   hey  seated  ^^  ^.  Ld  even  skirted  the  borJ,  :- 

themselves  round  us  on  the  mats,  and  gave  ^is  mouth.     Each  completely  spaon.: 

^tcetLrou^jjaEiuib^-t:^  Ea-rtiirr^"''"^'"'""^" 

-.    i.u      J      ui  "»8  eyes,  another  cr 


to  the  adorable  sex. 

**  As  these  unsophisticated  young  crea- 
tures were  attended  by  no  jealous  duennas, 
their  proceedings  were  altogether  informal, 
and  void  of  artificisd  restraint.  Long  and 
minute  was  the  investigation  with  which 
they  honored  us,  and  so  uproarious  their 
mirth,  that  I  felt  infinitely  sheepish  ;  and 
Toby  was  immeasurably  outraged  at  their 
familiarity. 


crowing  the  fare  i; 
vicinity  of  the  nose,  and  the  third  swer' 
along  his  lips  from  ear  to  ear.     Hi^  » 
tenance  thus  triply  hooped.asit  were.w 
tattooing,  always  reminded  me  of  ll-c-r  • 
happy  wretches  whom   I  have  somci . 
observed  gazing  out  sentimentally  tr- 1; 
hind  the  grated  bars  of  a  prison  wira 
whilst  the  entire  body  of  my  ^avace  -. 
covered  all  over  with   reY)reseDtaLi'^* 
birds  and  ^shes,  and  a  variety  of  rr '^'' 


me  the  idea  of  a  pictorial  museum  <'(  r. 
ral  history,  or  an  illustrated  copy  of  "li 
smith's  Animated  Nature.' " 

There  were  several  damsels  in  th^' 


••  These  lively  young  ladies  were  at  the    ^co„„„bl^.i<,<,king  creature^,  ^e^:^ 
game  time  wonderfully  polite  and  humane;  ° 

fanning  aside  the  insects  that  occasionally 
lighted  on  our  brows ;  presenting  us  with 
food;  and  compassionately  regarding  me  in 
the  midst  of  my  aflHictions.     But  in  spite 
of  all  their  blandishments,  my  feelings  of    i|y,  one  of  whom  was  evidently  tL' 
propriety  were  exceedingly  shocked,  for  I     vorite  of  our  author.     All  the  feraa  - 
could  not  but  consider  them  as  having  over-     the  island  are  described  as  gracetu 
stepped  the  due  limits  of  female  decorum,     charming,  but  the  beautiful  "  Farju. 

"  Having  diverted  themselves  to  thejr  ^  unrivaled.  Of  her  we  have 
hearts  content,  our  young  visitants  now 
withdrew,  and  gave  place  to  successive 
troops  of  the  other  sex,'who  continued  flock- 
ing towards  the  house  until  near  noon ;  by 
which  time  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  great 


following  description : 


"  From  the  test  of  these,  hovT*^» 
must  except  tlie  beauteous  nyropb,  1 
way,  who  was  my  peculiar  favonu. 


er  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley  had  ^  ^^     y^^^^  ^     /^  ^^  ^^^^  - 

bathed  themselves  m    he  light  of  our  be-  ^^  {/^^^  ^^^  ^„^  beauty.     Her 

nignant  countenances.-  ^^^^-^^  ^»   ^  ^-^^^  ^^^  manUmg  .. 

With  whom  Toby  was  domiciled  does  and  when  watching  the  glow  up'^t 

iiot  appear,  but  Mr.  Melville  has  given  cheeks  I  could  almost  swear  thatt>t'> 

us  a  glowing  description  of  the  person  the  transparent  medium  there  lurK.; 

who  was  appointed  to  wait  upon  and  as-  pushes  of  a  faint  vermilion.    The  i  • 

sist  him  ^       ^      ^^  ^  rounded  oval,  and  ejt  > 

ture  as  perfectly  formed  as  the  heart  >  > 

"  Kory-Kory,  though  the  most  devoted  ginationof  man  could  desire.   Herfui 

and  best  natured  serving- man  in  the  world,  when  parted  with  a  smile^  disclpsed  ' 

was,  alas!  a  hideous  object  to  look  upon,  of  a  dazzling  whiteness;  and  wbtn 

He  was  some  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  rosy  mouth  opened  with  a  burst  of  r 

about  six  feet  in  height,  robust  and  well  inent,  they  looked  like    the   milk  « 

made,  and  of  the  most  extraordinary  aspect,  seeds  of  the  *arta,*  a  fruit  of  tbc  ^ 

His  head  was  carefully  shaven,  with  the  which,  when  cleft  in  twain,  show >. 

exception  of  two  circular  spots,  about  the  reposing  in  rowi  on  either  side^  im'  < 

■izc  of  a  dollar,  near  the  top  of  the  cranium,  in  the  rich  and  juicy  pulp.    Her  h-- 

^air,  permitted   to  grow  of  an  the  deepest  browo,  parted  irrcftilar .' 
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tb«  middle,  lfo«r«d  in  naturtl  ringleto  «t«  of  ornamenriag  th«iiiMlves  witli  limilftC 

hw  tboiiklen,  and  whenever  the  chanced  appeDdagee. 

to  stoop,  fell  orer  and  hid  from  view  bet  *<  Flora  was  their  jeweler.    Sometimei 

lerely  bosom.    Gazing  into  the  depths  of  they  wore  necklaces  of  small  carnation 

ber  strange  blue  eyes,  when  sbe  was  in  a  flowers,  strung  like  rubies  upon  a  fibre  of 

contempUtiTe  mood,  they  seemed   most  tappa,  or  displayed  in  their  ears  a  singid 

placid  yet  un^bomable ;  but  when  ilia-  wnittf   bud,    the   stem   thrust   backward 

minated   by   some   lively  emotion,  they  through  the  aperture,  and  nhowine  in  frontf 

beamed  npon  the  beholder  like  stars.   The  the  delicate  petals  folded  toeetber  in   a 

hands  of  Fayaway  were  as  soft  and  delicate  beautiful  sphere,  and  looking  like  a  drop 

as  those  of  any  countess ;  for  an  entire  ez-  of  the  purest  pearl.    Chaplets,  too,  rcsem* 

emptioB  from  rude  labor  marks  the  girl-  bliog  in  their  arrangement  the  strawberry 

hood  and  even  printe  of  a  Tyoee  woman's  coronal  worn  by  an  English  peeress,  and 

lile.    Her  feet,  though  wholly  exposed,  composed  of  intertwined  leaves  and  bios- 

were  as  diminutive  and  fairlv  shaped  as  soms,  often  crowned  their  temples;  and 

those  which  peep  from  beneath  the  skirts  bracelets  and  anklets  of  the  same  tastefu^ 

of  a  Lima  Lady's  dress.    The  skin  of  this  pattern  were  frequently  to  be  seen.    In- 

yoong  creature,  from  continual  ablutions  deed,  the  maidens  of  the  island  were  pas- 

and  tne  use  of  mollifying  ointments,  was  sionately  fond  of  flowers,  and  neiver  weM 

inoonceivabiy  smooth  and  soft  vied  of  ifconiing  their  persons  with  them  | 

**  I  may  succeed,  pNerhaps,  in  particular-  a  lovely  trait  in  their  character,  and  ont 

ixing  some  of  the  individual  features  of  that  ere  long  will  be  more  fully  alluded  to.* 

Fayaway's  beauty,  but  that  general  loveli-  ^  Though  in  my  eyes,  at  least,  Fayaway 

ness  of  appearance  which  they  all  contribu-  Was  indisputably  the  lovelier  female  I  bmW 

ted  to  produce  I  will  not  attempt  to  de-  in  Typee,  yet  the  description  I  have  given' 

scribe.    The  easy,  unstudied  graces  of  a  of  her  will  in  some  measure  apply  to  near- 

difld  of  nat«re  like  this,  breathing  from  ly  all  the  youthful  portion  of  ner  sex  is 

inluicy  an  atmosphere  of  perpetual  summer,  the  valley.** 

^°!'^2\  ^t^^^^^  The  natiy w  are  eridentlv  an  amphibi- 

•U  injurious  tendencies,  strike  the  eye  in  a  *»  *»«  ^^^''-  ^^'  Melville  was,  rather 
manner  which  cannot  be  portrayed.  This  against  his  inclination,  compelled  to  con- 
picture  is  no  fancy  sketch ;  it  is  drawn  form  to  this  custom.  Early  one  mominc 
from  the  most  vivid  recollections  of  the  Kory-Kory  took  him  on  his  back  and 
person  deUneated.*  landed  him  in  the  middle  of  a  neigfabor- 

Th«  rewler  wUl  gather  some  idea  of  ^^  "^*^' 

te  eo«tame  and  appearance  of  the  Typee  **  On  ^otog  it,  Kory-Kory,  wading  un 

Mt  oaee  from  the  following  delineation :  to  his  hips  in  the  water,  carried  me  half 

way  across,  and  deposited  me  on  a  smoota 

•*  Fayaway — ^I  must  avow  the  fact — for  black  stone  which  rose  a  few  inches  above 

tke  most  part  dung  to  the  primitive  and  the  surface.    The  amphibious  rabble  at 

•wnmer   garb   of  Eden.      But  how    be-  our  heels  plunged  in  alter  us,  and,  climb- 

cooaii^  the  costume !    It  showed  her  fine  ing  to  the  summit  of  the  grass-grown  rockt 

fgure  to  the  best  possible  advantage  ;  and  with  which  the  bed  of  the  brook  was  bera 

aotbiag  could  have  been  better  adapted  to  and  there  broken,  waited  curiously  to  wit- 

hm  peculiar  style  of  beauty.    On  ordinary  ness  our  morning  ablutions. 

ions  sbe  wm  habited  precisely  as  I  **  Somewhat  embarrassed  bv  the  pres- 

dfiriibed  the  two  youthful  savages  ence  of  the  female  portion  of  the  comoany, 

I  we  bad  met  en  first  entering  the  and  feeling  my  cheeks  burning  with  bash- 

ealky.     At  other  times,  when  rambling  ful  timidity,  1  formed  a  primitive  basin  by 

aaoog  tbe  grovee,  or  visiting  at  the  houses  joining  my  hands  together,  and  cooled  my 

of  Jmt  aoquaiotances,  she  wore  a  tunic  of  blushes  in  the  water  it  contained  ;  then 

white  tappa,  reaching  from  her  waist  to  a  removing  my  frock,  bent  over  and  washed 

littk  below  the  knees ;  and  when  exposed  myself  down  to  my  waist  in  the  stream. 

far  asy  length  of  time  to  the  sun,  she  in*  As  soon  as  Kory-Kory  comprehended  from 

fariaMy  protected  herself  from  its  rays  by  my  motions  that  this  was  to  be  the  extent 

a  fleotiag  mantle  of  the  same  material,  of  my  performance,  he  appeared  oerfectly 

ftooady  ^hered  about  her  person.    Her  aghast  with  astonishment,  and  rushing  to- 

pla  drcas  will  be  described  hereafter.  wards  me,  poured  out  a  torrent  of  words  ia 

*«As  the  beauties  of  oar  own  land  delight  eager  deprecation  of  so  limited  an  opera- 

la  bedecking  tbemselvea  with  fanciful arti-  tion,  enjoining  me  by  unmistakable  signs 

cJUasCjeweUy,  suspending  them  from  their  to  immerse  my  whole  body.    To  this  I  was 

•Ma.  baring  them  about  their  necks,  and  forced  to  consent ;  and  the  honest  fellow 

dating  them  round  their  wrists,  so  Faya-  reaarding  me  as  a  froward,  inexperienced 

wif  m4  bcr  coapanioos  were  ia  the  habit  child,  whom  it  was  his  duty  to  serve  at  tha 
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was 


- 1 


«     * 


»' 


riek  of  offending,  lifted  me  from  the  rock,  to  its    mother's    bosom.     This 

and  tenderly  bathed  my  limbs.     This  over,  peated  again  and  again,  the  baby  rem  j 

and  resuming  my  seat,  I  could  not  avoid  mg  in  the  stream  about  a  minute  at  a  ^^ 

bursting    into    admiration    of   the    scene  Once  or  twice  it  made  wry  faces  at  s-^'?^ 

around  me.  lowing  a  mouthful  of  water,  and  ch 

"  From  the  verdant  surfaces  of  the  large  and  spluttered  as  if  on  the  point  of  str 

stones  that  lay  scattered  about,  the  natives  ling.     At  such  times,  however,  the  n;  • 

were  now  sliding  off  into  the  water,  diving  snatched  it  up,  and  by  a  process  scarrr^ 

and  ducking  beneath  the  surface  in  all  di-  be  mentioned,  obliged  it  to  eject  th*'  f 

rections;  the  young  girls  springing  buoy-  For  several  weeks  afterwards  1  o^*- 

antly  into  the  air,  and  revealing  their  naked  the  woman  bringing  her  child  down  t- 

forms  to  the  waist,  with  their  long  tresses  stream  regularly  every  day,  in  thee: 

dancing  about  their  shoulders,  their  eyes  the  morning  and  evening,  and  treat ir.: 
sparkling  like  drops  of  dew  in  the  sun,  and 
tneir  gay  laughter  pealing  forth  at  every 
frolicsome  incident." 


Our  author  was  annoyed  in  a  singular 
manner  by  the  island  nymphs  in  his 
bathing  excursions,  as  the  following 
Btatement  will  show : 


a  bath.     No  wonder  that  the  South  ^t. 
landers  are  so  amphibious   a  race,  w 
they  are  thus  launched  into  the  w?tfT 
soon  as  they  see  the  light.    I  am  convi 
that  it  is  as  natural  for  a  human  K  '. 
swim  as  it  is  for  a  duck.     And  yet  in  ■ 
ized  communities  how  many  able-b 
individuals  die,  like  so  many  drowni'^: 
tens,  from  the  occurrence  of  the  most  t^ 
ial  accidents  I" 

Of  the  social  life   of  the  Polyr^^ 


"  I  remember  upon  one  occasion  plung- 
ing in    among    a    parcel    of  these  river- 
nymphs,  and  counting  vainly  on  my  supe- 
rior strength,  sought  to  drag  some  of  them  savages,  Mr.  Melville  entertasn*  an  ^J 
under  the  water;  but  I  quickly  repented  alted  opinion  :  nature  has  luxu^io^i^v. 
my  temerity.  The  amphibious  young  crea-  bountifully  provided  for  all  their  »3 
tures  swarmed  about  me  like  a  shoal  of  del-  the  necessity   for  labor  does  not  n 
phin-q,   and  seizing  hold  of  my   devoted  there  are  no  uncomfortable  variai  " 
limbs,  tumbled  me  about  and  ducked  me  ^^e  climate  ;  fruits  and  flowers  are  fn 
under  the  surface,  until,  from  the  strange  ^-^^^     health  is  easily  preserved,  ano  ^ 
noises  which  rang  m  my  ears,  and  the  su-  ^  jj         jj  extreme  age  hasdc-/ 
pernatural  visions  dancing  before  my  eyes,  I  "/^      .'  t  .^       ^     ♦^.„i  ,> 
Koughtl  wasin  the  land  of  spirits.  I  stood,  ^^^  vi  aT  power^  ;  there  is  a  total  a.- 
indeed,  as  little  chance  among  them  as  a  of   all    care,    jealousies,    nyalnt-^. 
cumbrous  whale,  attacked  on  all  sides  by  a  while  all  nature  is  glowing  in  re^^ 
legion  of  sword-fish.    When  at  length  they  eat  colors,  the  simple  savage  is  u" 
relinquished  their  hold  of  me,  they  swam  lested  by  earthly  wants  or  ills — w  t . 
away  in  every  direction,  laughing  at  my  reservation,  that  he    must  oceanic; 
clumsy  endeavors  to  reach  them."  have  a  human  victim.     This  is  the 

The  Typeean  children  are  from  their  we  gather  from  Mr.  Metvilleli  e<-  ► 

birth  trained  to  the  water.     What  would  remarks.     But  we   will    ailow   h  z 

a  northern  mother  think  of  such  an  ex-  speak  for  himself: 
periroent  as  the  one  here  mentioned  ?  «i  j  ^^ce  heard  it  given  as  an  in^ttn^ 

"  One  day,  in  company  with  Korv-Kory,  ^^e  frightful  depravity  of  a  certain  sr 

I  had  repaired  to  the  stream  for  the  purpose  Jhe  Pacific,  that  they  had  no  word  a- 

of  bathing,  when  I  observed  a  woman  sit-  language  to  express  the  idea  erf  v- 

ting  upon  a  rock  in  the  midst  of  the  current,  The  assertion  was  unfounded  ;  but  ■. 

and  watching  with  the  liveliest  interest  the  »t  otherwise,  it  mi^ht  l>e  met,  br-' 


that  their  language  is  almost  entir-i* 
titute  of  terms  to  express  the  del : 
ideas  conveyed  by  our  endless  catal  : 
civilized  crimes." 

"  One  peculiarity  that  fixed  my  a* 
tion  was  the  perpetual  hiliarit)'  rei: 


»- 


through   the   whole   extent  of  the 
There  seemed  to  be  no  cares,  griefs 


gambols  of  something,  which  at  first  I  took 
to  be  an  uncommonly  large  species  of  frog 
that  was  sporting  in  the  water  near  her. 
Attracted  by  the  novelty  of  the  sight,  I  wad- 
ed  towards   the  spot  where   she  sat,  and 
could  hardly  credit  the   evidence  of  my 
senses  when  I  beheld  a  little  infant,  the  pe- 
riod of  whose  birth  could  not  have  extend- 
ed back  many  days,  paddling  about  as  if  it     hies,  or  vexations,  in  allTypee.  Th 
had  just   risen   to  the  surface,  after  being    tripped  along  as  gaily   as  the   iai :' 
hatched  into  existence  at  the  bottom.     Oc-     couples  down  a  country  dance, 
casionally  the  delighted  parent  reached  out        "There  were  none  of  tho^e  f' 
her    hands    towards  it,   when    the   little    sources  of  irritation  that  the  inet^i " 
thing,  uttering  a  faint  cry,  and  striking     civilized  man  has  created  toma^^:- 
out   its  tiny  limbs,  would  sidle   for  the     felicity.     There  were  no  forecl'">  " 
^nd  the  next  moment  be  clasped    mortgages,  no  protested  notes «»  ^'^ 
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r^pee  \  no  on-  ind  hoan,  imoking  and  talking  to  one  •&- 

«mtkera,  per-  other  with  all  the  garrnlity  of  age. 

DO  duQi  ofany  "  But  the  conliDual  happiness,  nbich  m 

I  battery  atlot-  far  as  1  waa  able  to  judge  appeared  to  pre- 

:liing  Cbeir  cli-  vail  in  the  valley,  sprung  principdly  from 

[hen  knocking  that  all-perrading  Bensation  which  Rnil*- 

poor  relations,  «eBu  has  told  us  ho  at  one  time  experienced, 

le    spare    bed-  the  mere  buoyant  seoae   of   a  faealthful 

he  elbow-room  physical  existence.     And,  indeed,  in  thj* 

stitute  widows  particular  Ihe  Typees  had  ample  reason  to 

ng  on  the  cold  felicitate  tbemsel»e«,  for  aicknesa  waa  al- 

0  be^ara  ;  no  moat  unknown.  During  the  whole  period 
ind  banl-hearl-  of  mj  stay  1  aaw  bat  one  invalid  among 
sum  up  all  in  them  ;  and  on  their  amooth  clear  skinsyou 
rhat  root  of  all  observed  no  blemiah  or  mark  of  disease." 
D  the  vallby. 

:  of  happineaa  Mr.  Mehille   has   given  an    equally 

imen,  no  cruel  flowing  description  o[  the  daily  occupa- 

nsters,  nolove-  ijon  of  the  rude  ialaiidetB,  which  wefind 

bachelors,  no  too  long  lo   extract.     Bathing,  Tisiling,- 

lancholy  young  g„j  g^dng  ^  f^^  simple  natural  frnita,  oc- 

pfera,  and  no  ^^^  ^j  ,1,^1^  ,in,g      -^^^y  lja,g  ng 

?'i     h Jni^h'"^  "e^oue  lahor  to  perform,  except  occasion- 

T^^'^''t^  fl  to,  -pel  J  enemy;  their  religion 

a  and  crannies  ^^ngs  loosely  upon   them ;  indeed.  Mr. 
Melville  doubts  if  they  have  any  reiigion 

parcel  of  chil-  at  all,  for  though  they  have  a  few  idols 

live-long  day,  no  gteat  respect  is  shown  to  ibem. 

tenlion,  among  The  Typee  method  of  cooking  meat  is 

n  our  own  land  thus  desenbed — the  Tictim,  a  fat  porker, 

,er  for  the  space  having  been  killed  with  cluba  : 

scratching  one 

It  have  seen  a  "Witbonl  letting  any  blood  from  the  body, 

lot  filled  with  it  was  immediately  carried  ton  fire  which 

larms,  nor  dia-  had  been  kindled  near  at  hand,  and  faar 

:lBtion»  of  gen-  savages  taking  hold  ol"  the  carcaas  by  iM 

vbaleboae  cor-  l^,  passed  it  rapidly  to  and  fro  in  th« 

tons,  but  free,  flames.    In  a  moment  the  smell  of  buhiitig 

constrained.  bristlea  betrajed  the  object  of  tbia  proce* 

s  in  that  sunny  dore.     Having  got  thus  far  in  the  matter, 

'ouently  resort  the  body  was  removed  lo  a  little  distanGa; 

th   garlands  of  and,    being   disemboweled,  tbe    entraila 

n  reclining  be-  were  laid  aside  lu  choice  ports,  and  ths 

f  the  beautiful  whole  carcais  was  thoroughly  washed  with 

:   rhem  strewn  water.     An  ample  thick  green  cloth,  com- 

and  bloaaoms,  posed  of  the  long  thick  leaves  of  a  apeciei 

lets  and  neck-  of  palm-tree,  ingeniously  tacked  together 

ght  that  all  the  with  lillle  pina  of  bamboo,  was  now  spretid 

ed  Ic^ethar  lo  upon  the  ground,  in  which  the  body  being 

.heir  roistreaa.  carefully  rolled,  it  was  borne  to  anovenpre- 

lere  seemed  a|.  viously  prepared  to  receive  it   Here  itvra* 

of  diversion  or  at  once  laid  Upon  the  heated  slonea  at  the 

rded  a  constant  boHom,  and  covered  with  thick  layers  of 

t  whether  fish-  leaves,  the  whole  being  qutckljf  hidden 

poliahing  their  from  sight  by  a  mound  or  earth  raised  over 

exhibited  the  jt," 

itention  amomr  __                         .             .           ,      .' 

Tbeit  method  of  preparing  and  eating 

7  maintained  a  fish  appears   to  be  still  more  prim i live, 

lor,  journeying  and  we  recommend  a  trial  of  it  to  the 

1  hooae,  where  fish-loving  population    on    the  Atlantic 
0  received  with  (^aat; 

n  distinguished  ,,          .          ,   . 

bom  there  were  "  1  grieve  to  state  so  distressing  a  fact, 

irred  from  their  but  the  inhabitanla  of  Typee  were  in  the 

dine  tor  boon  habit  of  devouring  fish  much  in  the  same 


way  that  a  civilized  being  would  eat  a  rad-  aone  eonTeotialitiM  to  huMer  the  &•»- 

iflh,  and  without  auy  more  previous  prepa^  dom  of  either  sex ;  noteren  the  restraintfl 

ration.    They  eat  it  raw ;  scales,  bones,  of  marriag^tfe  felt,  although  our  author 

gills,  and  aU  the  inside.    The  fish  is  held  ^jj^  discover  that  women  tattooed  in  a  pe- 

Sy  the  tail,  and  the  head  being  introduced  culiar  manner  were  considered  as  wives. 

i?*^^Hirrh^t^„?H*T^^^^^  Notwithstanding  all  these  captivating 

a  rapidity  that  would  at  first  nearly  lead  ^u— «.-  ^r  ^-  ^«  i;#« .  «.«f«.:fK.*«n<i;iiS 

one  to  imagine  it  had  been  launched  bodily  f^^^»  ^^  «^^»««.    »'^  ^  "!^*?Ti'"i 

down  the  iroat.  ^}^  Typeean  society  seemed  to  him  so 

**  R.»  fi.K  t  fiK.li  T  ««r^  f««r«»  «•  .«nM  ^  supcrior  to  that  which  is  the  growth 

tion.'^e^  fii^'if J  m  "/liriSl^^r.  t?^  -^/u^e  of  civilization  and  relijio^ 

vottf  one.    Oh.  heavens  I  Fayaway,  how  Mr  Melville  was  in  despair  and  rendered 

could  you  ever  have  contracted  so  vile  a  ^nhapnjr  because  he  could  not  eacane 

habit  ?    However,  after  the  first  shock  had  from  this  paradisaical  valley.     He  could 

subsided,  the  custom  grew  less  odious  in  live  without  labdr  and  be  free  from  can, 

my  e^res,  and  I  soon  accustomed  myself  to  but  he  could  not  get  rid  of  the  idea  that 

m  stffht.    Let  no  one  imagine,  however,  some  fine  morning  he  would  be  killed 

that  the  lovely  Fayaway  was  in  the  habit  of  and  cooked,  after  he  had  attained  to  that 

•waUowinff  great  vulgar-looking  fishes:  oh,  ^eirree  of  obesity  which  is  requisite  in 

^ '  ^T^  ***'  ^'T' V^"i  •.!r'^^  i^'°\  '^  order  to  figure  rwpeclably  on  such  an  oc- 

^nf^?li*^n^"?V>^''^^^'*^T^^^  casion.    indthei&orewefindhimmak- 

love  of  a  fish,  and  eat  it  as  elegantly  and  ..        .  ..     £..  ^->.v«-4.,«;#« 

as  innocenUy  w  though  it  were  a  Naples  'J^  *»»f,  ^^  ^\  ^^^,  ^J^.^^^''^ 

biscuit    But  alas !  it  was  after  all  a  raw  A  small  boat  coming  into  the  bay  £rofa 

fish ;  and  aU  I  can  say  is,  that  Fayaway  ate  Nukoheva,  he  made  his  escape,  aided  by 

it  in  a  more  lady-like  manner  than  any  a  friendly  feeling  on  the  part  of  some  of 

otherrirl  of  the  valley.  the  natives.    This  was  not  effiMSted  with- 

**  When  at  Rome  do  as  the  Romans  do,  I  out  a  vigorous  opposition  on  the  part  of 

held  to  be  so  good  a  proverb,  that  being  in  others.     Indeed,  a  fight  ensued,  and  was 

'''^^.1°^^  •  P®*"*  ®^  ^°*°S  "  ^***  '  y*  in  full  progress  on  his  account  when  he 

5T  ?*^ii^5"u  ^J^  poee-poee  as  they  departed  from  their  shores;  and    some 

did;  I  walked  about  in  a  garb  striking  for  ^^^^^  ^,,^^3^  ^j^^g  „o  doubt  by  his 

"so  much 
spective* 
the  hay 

^mws  of  eonformity,  was  on  several  occa-  ^lui  frantic  cnes  and  threats  of  Ten* 

skms  to  regale  myself  with  raw  fish.  These  geance. 

being  remarkably  tender,  and  quite  small.  We  take  it  for  granted,  as  Mr.  Mel* 
the  undertaking  was  not  so  disaffreeable  in  ville  has  now  reached  home,  that  he  is 
the  main,  and  after  a  few  trials  I  positively  again  duly  sensible  of  the  great  hard- 
began  to  relish  them :  however,  I  subjected  gbips  and  evils  of  civilization,  and  that 
them  to  a  slight  operation  with  my  knife  ^^  ^^  ^^^aXtn  his  return  to  the  society 
previously  to  making  my  repast"  ^^  ^^  ^  ^,^^^,,y  described  in  these  voT- 

The  appearance  of  the  Typee  people  umes.  The  charm mg  Fayaway — the 
produced  a  deep  and  favorable  impression  simple-hearted  trustful  maiden  whom  he 
on  the  mind  of  Mr.  Melville.  He  con-  left  weeping  on  the  kme  island  shore- 
eiders  them  models  of  grace  and  beauty ;  no  doubt  waits  his  return  with  tearful 
the  Cair  come  in  for  a  large  share  of  his  eye :  and  besides  this  allurement,  a  score 
adminition,  and  in  regud  to  them  he  of  Typeean  gourmands  are  also  waiting, 
makes  some  invidious  comparisons  in  the  shade  of  loftv  cocoa-trees,  for  their 
which  we  commend  to  the  notice  of  his  noon-day  meal,  flow  can  Mr.  Melville 
countrywomen.  He  is  also  highly  resist  such  temptations  ?  If  he  does  re* 
pleased  with  the  freedom  enjoyed  by  the  turn,  we  can  only  express  the  hope,  in 
natives.  The  Typee  government  is  aim*  the  Umguage  of  bydney  Smith  to  a  Mia* 
'  pie.  A  chief  reigns  sui>reme,  and  his  sionary  friend  on  bis  (toparture  for  New 
commands  are  few  and  willingly  obeyed.  Zealand,  that  he  may  not  disagree  with 
There  are  no  rigorous  laws,  nor  trouble*  the  stomach  of  the  man  that  eats  him. 
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Trsbx  are  three  kiode  of  readers  and  cannot  get  away  from  them,  all  men  ad- 

crittea  of  poetrj,  as  there  are  three  Tery  mitting  them,  more  or  lees  to  their  con* 

4ifieitnt  kinds  of  poets.  Of  bards  indeed-^  templation  and  belief,  they  become  to  as 

Minstrels*  scalds,  sagas,  seers,  poets,  or  realities— which  is  endhgh  for  the  ar- 

hy  whateTer  name  the  earJy  ages,  with  gnment,  if  it  is  not  the  ground  of  all  rea* 

m  epeciee  of  wonder,  designated  those  soning  on  the  subject    But  how  vast  a 

who  seemed  oonTersant  with  some  Pres-  region  of  the  objects  of  thou(^t,  of  tha 

tDoe  of  which  the  mass  of  humanity  inlaeoces  of  the  mind,  lies  entirelv  apart 

bad  little  perception— of  minstrels  and  from  the  outward  physical  world,  and 

bards  the  three  orders  are  plainly  enough  equally  from  the  spnere  of  human  pas* 

distinct  For  the  poet  is  one  who  reiSs  sions  and  a£foctions.    The  conditions  ol 

Nature  nrore  clearly  than  his  fellow-men.  existence — the  always  unfathomable  mys* 

But  Natnie — though  in  the  fullest  sense,  teries  of  our  nature— our  capacities  and 

to  the  clearest  eye,  she  is  on€ — yet  lies  moods  of  mind,  the  **  thoughts  that  wan* 

in  two  or  three  departments,  so  different  der  through  etemitjr"— our  relations  (as 

—  to  suei  antifely  disconnected,  except  to  men  have  uniTersally  agreed  in  belier* 

m  deep  compnhc»aion  of  the  relations  of  ing)  to  Divinity  and  a  spiritual  worlds- 

thtaga    The  word  is  usually  accepted  as  the  half  recognized  elements  of  iaferior 

cBibiacins  only  the  universe  of  material  ereatures^-the  immense  system  of  abso- 

tbiags — tnoeeobjects  and  inflnences  akma  hits  truths — the  great  cirde  of  probabili- 

of  which  oar  senses  take  cognizance,  ties  ahnost  as  persuasive— the  shadows 

This  restriction  of  the  meaning  is  as  false,  that  are  not  shadows,  the  dreams  that 

as  k  is  common.     The  world  of  the  all  have  conspired  in  dreaming,  the  im* 

baarts  and  minds  of  men — the  great  com-  aginings  all  have  been   constrained   to 

■oaity  of  human  passions  and   aiec-  imagine,  lying  far  offin  that  thrice-veiled 

tioaa,  with  those  complicated  relations  Future,  from  whose  portals  no  shining 

of  society  which  necessarily  grow  out  feet  have  come  back  to  us  of  those  whose 

of  them — is  as  tnilv  a  part  of  Nature  as  entrance  we  have  seemed  to  behold — 

m  the  sphere  of  all  external  existences,  these  things  are  in  a  dii^inct  realm  hy 

The  Flower  that  **  laid  the  foundations  of  themselves,  and  equally  with  all  other 

tbe   heavens,"  in  like  manner  ordered  qualitiesandinflueacesthatcanafiectoiir 

tbeM,  with  a  yet  vaster  diversity  and  minds  are  ordained  hj  Him  who  **  sees 

witb  a   harmony  not  less   wonderfuL  the  end  from  the  beginnrag." 

Kor  yet  do  these  two  fields  of  the  objects  Now  as  the  greatness  of  Nature  con* 

of  eooteaptatina  exhaust  the  doouins  sists  in  her  embracing  at  once  all  that 

which  Nature  must  be  considered  as  pos*  we  have  enumerated  as  lyin^^  beneath 

stasiay.  For  the  term,  whether  b^  its  ety-  the  on-look  of  Deity— all  entities,  that 

aoloycai  senseor  by  force  of  the  just  com-  are,  aside  from  tbe  Uncteated — w  hether 

Btebouioa  which  it  ought  to  have,  em-  material  or  spiritual,  bound  together  in 

kaeea  whatever  is— of  attributes,  qual-  this  great  whole  by  certain  ties  not  the 

icies,  inioencas,  eflects  as  well  as  causes,  less  real  and  eternal,  that  they  are  suh- 

aod  isunatcnaU  aoexplained,  as  well  as  til  and  unseen — so  the  greatest  of  poets 

■ami 111,  evident— out  of  and  apart  from  is  he  who  not  only  most  deeply  reads 

tbe  •'Great  First  Cause."  In  other  words,  and  feels  the  physical  universe,  but  who 

everything  that  is  necessarily — by  the  penetrates  as  it  were,and  compasses  with 

laws  of  oar  being  which  the  Creator  or-  a  quick  vision  that  inhabiting  co-extend- 

daioed — a  sohject  of  thou^  to  the  hu*  ed  universe  of  spiritual  life,  of  intelli- 

ama  asind,  exists  to  huaian  estimation,  gent  existences  without  which  the  form* 

as  a  part  of  the  wide  field  of  Nature.    If  er,  with  its  infinitude  of  sights,  sounds 

maay  things  are  dimly  seen,  or  utterly  and  odors,  were  but  a  vast  dumb  pageant^ 

aocaplicable— if  poasiMy  higher  beings  ry,  utterly  unintelligible   and  idle,  ba* 

may  aee  tbem  diflereatly  from  what  we  cause  having  neither  use  nor  interpreter. 

d»--it  is  yat  nothing  to  us;  for  if  we  The  fine  words  indeed  which  Coleridge 

*  The  Paems  of  Alfired  B.  Street.    Complete  Edition.    New  York :  published  by 
Chib  It  Auetia. 
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applies  to  nnirersal  Lore  are  alike  ap-  quent  shaations  of  happiness,  sorrow, 

plicable  to  the  spirit  of  poetry  : —  love,  Aate,  seraphic  rapture,  unutterable 

«  All  thoughts.  aU  passions,  all  desire..  ^"^f  "TI^^^^  o  .T^n^r  ^  ulJaC 

Whateyerltirs  this  mortal  frame,  perience  is  entirely  a  stranger     In  addi- 

All  are  but  ministers  of"  ^^^  ^  this  natural  cast  of  inteUect  and 

temperament,  his  course  of  life  may  bare 
Poesy,  and  conspire  equally  to  **  feed  the  thrown  him  much  more  into  connectioB 
flame  "  of  a  creative  genius.  with  man  than  with  physical  Nature.  la 
But  as  Nature^is  not  less  herself  in  a  accordance  with  those  circumstances  it 
part  than  she  is  in  the  whole  of  her  sove-  the  character  of  his  thoughts  and  wii- 
reignty,  so  the  peet  is  not  less  truly  Such,  tings.  The  valley-loving  stromas,  and 
who— from  original  temperament  and  foaming  currents  seen  amone  wild  noun- 
cast  of  intellect,  or  early  associafions,  or  tain  passes,  are  of  less  thrilling  interest 
subsequent  habitudes  of  mind — may  have  to  him  than  the  rivers  of  passion  diat 
been  led  to  familiarize  himself  with  but  rush  through  the  hearts  of  men.  The 
one  of  the  three  great  departments  which  crags  that  beetle  above  them,  visited  only 
she  opens  to  tne  exercise  of  human  by  the  birds  of  strongest  wing,  seem  less 
thought  It  is  here  that  a  very  ^reat  sublime  than  those  vast  spiritual  heights, 
error  in  taste,  appredation  and  criticism  from  which  the  eagles  of  the  mind  survey 
has  arisen.  Following  a  partial  bent  of  their  dominions.  Nor  is  the  sea  filled 
mental  or  even  physical  constitution,  with  storm  and  motion,  or  its  •tranquil 
often  from  the  mere  force  of  circumstan-  immensity  with  a  clear  sky  bending 
ees  in  the  first  years  of  life,  one  person  above,  so  mighty  to  bun  as  the  tempestn- 
of  finely-strung  intellect  and  a  delicate  ous  depths  of  the  human  soul,  or  its 
subtilness  of  sense  is  rendered  keenly  calm  boundlessness  when  the  Deity  has 
alive  to  the  presence  of  external  Nature,  looked  upon  it.  Even  the  mere  forms 
He  continues  conversant  with  that  pres-  and  relations  of  social  hfe,  the  shell-like 
ence,  till  love  for  her  forms,  aspects,  fabric  of  society,  engages  his  intensest 
influences,  becomes  with  him  a  passion,  interest,  gives  rise  to  some  of  his  moat 
If  he  happens — as  is  oftener  the  case  powerful  strains,  because  through  them 
with  true  poetic  minds,  we  imagine,  than  the  action  of  humanity  makes  itself  maa- 
is  usually  supposed — to  have  been  too  ifest 

ruddy  educated  to  know  anything  of  Still  a  third,  toother  with  some  sen- 
**  rhjTtbmic  fashions,"  he  will  show  his  sibility  to  physical  influences,  some 
vnrhymed  devotion,  by  liating  the  sympathy  with  the  present  conditions  of 
**  places  where  men  do  congregate,**  human  existence,  has  by  nature  a  coo- 
dinging  always  to  some  unvisited  home,  templative  turn,  an  excursive,  acute 
where  a  wild  mountain-range,  the  dedica-  and  philosophical  roind.  Had  he  these 
tion  of  a  river  to  its  sweet  valley,  or  the  qualities  aJone,  or  to  the  mastery  of  his 
distant  marriage  of  sky  and  ocean,  is  currents  of  thought,  he  would  be  merely 
sufficient  to  bind  him  to  it ;  or  he  lives  a  philosopher,  a  metaphysician.  But  if 
asahunter,or  solemn-minded  trapper,  an  he  possesses  also  the  lorroer  to  some 
irreclaimable  life  with  Nature  in  tne  sol-  degree  sufficient  to  color  his  moods  of 
itudes  of  forest  and  prairie.  If,  on  the  mind — ^if,  especially,  he  has  imagination 
other  hand,  he  has  entered,  though  but  a  enough  to  add  wings  and  bri^tneea  to 
little  way,  the  avenues  of  letters — ^fram-  the  wide  excursions  of  his  intellect — 
iag  measures  deftly,  and  as  one  who  he  becomes,  not  the  port  of  outward  Na- 
eannot  help  it — he  seeks  only  to  repro-  tare,  not  the  plaintive  or  scornful  versi- 
doce,  like  a  landscape-painter,  and  with  fier  of  the  joys  and  sufferings  of  humani- 
the  colors  which  Nature  herself  lends  ty,  but  the  daring  and  powerful  inquirer, 
him,  the  features  of  loveliness,  and  the  treading  ever  on  the  brink  of  speculation. 
thrilling  delight  which  have  made  him  a  He  is  too  clear-sighted  to  stop  satisfied 
worshiper.  with  admiring  the  universe  of  things  ex* 
Another  is  found  gifted  with  an  acute  temal  and  material,  too  strong-souied  to 
sensitiveness  to  the  joys  and  sufferings  be  absorbed  by  the  changes  of  hasaa 
of  men — the  vidssitudes  of  the  hu-  life.  Nature,  so  called,  is  to  him  bat  a 
man  heart  What  is  more  rare,  he  may  vast  hierogl3rphie  tabernacle ;  the  preseat 
possess,  besides,  that  intense  fusion  ol  lives  of  men  with  their  griefs  and  joya» 
leeling  with  imagination,  which  enables  but  the  playing  of  puzzled  children 
him  to  invest  himself  with  the  passions  among  its  mighty  niches  and  eohinns.  He 
of  others,  pladng  himself  at  will  in  frc-  sees,  or  thinks  that  he  sees,  the  woiU 


— themeB  tliat  but  should  ofleD  denj  to  each  olber 

ause  lyin^  in  name  of   poet,     Whal   the  authora  < 

ith  Young,  hia  their  respective  artmirera   among  cril 

r  Life'»  DiTTOw  afe  UBiially  found  adopting— denying 
aitributee  of  the  true  poet  to  any  exa 
the  Bcbool  of  tbeir  favorites.  Tbe  laKe 

zing,  from  the  *">'  altogether  to  be  wondered  at,  sii 

"  waata  void  "  paitisans  cotomonlv  go  farther  than  th 

laoo — he  leaden.    And  yet  lliat  those  pretending 

oaks  anhile  ^^  cnHet  should  not  have  a  broader  i 

'  preciation,  a  deeper  insight  into  the  e 

■one,  .brink.  ""^  »'  •"  «c«ll.»« .  i;  ■«  ■!■.  K 

"inane  Kiilf"  nmnan  effijn — especjally  that,  whi 

■able "  hw  im-  "'"'"  ^"''"ff-  ^   '"''  '^"^t  knowledj 

a  lift'ht  before  '^°^^^   ^^   ^   universal   as  Ihe  air.  t 

id  he  launches  fi*''' of  poetry!    The  world  has  produc 

oreleis  night,  ^"'  ""^  ■"="■  ^^°-  f  »  Poet.liaH  tr 

°  all  tbe  departments  of  Nature,  of  whi 

^       „  we  have  spoken,  with  an  equal  Htep  a 

Vene.  ^  ^y^  <^,cjijng  equally  all  appearant 

e  three  ^reat  and  relations  whatever.     The   name 

hal  is,  oi   the  ShaJcspeare  has  been  connected  too  oft 

—may  furnish  with   this  aaserlion   to   be   dwelt   up 

own  peculiar  here.    His  was  tbe  heart,  the  mind,  t 

sphere  which  soul.     He  is  not  more  a  poet  in  one  aFpt 

[  creates,  as  it  than  In   any  other.     A  few,  as   Honli 

10  pan  of  Na-  .£scbylus,  Dante,  Milton,  Uotbe,  wii 

IE  most  suhlil  perhaps,  two  or  three  more,  have  in  sot 

evolved   and  qualities  achieved   tbe   highest  possit 

e  subjects   of  triumphs,  without  greatly  failing  in  ai 

rolls  through  one.    All  tbe  rest  will  be  found  to  ha 

)  from  Ihe  en-  mainly  united  some  two  of  the  depaj 

batever,   ma-  meats  of  Nature,  or  (more  rarely)  to  na' 

e  represented  confined  themselves  exclusively  to  at 

as  the  imagi.  Wordsworth  is  a  remarkable  example 

eeoSBiy  to  ue  the  union  of  the  most  profound  love  ai 

aeity,  so  that  aopreciation  of  external  Nature  with  i 

preponderate,  elevated,  calm,  and   tender   pbilosoph 

itiea  of  mind  at  times  approaching  to  the  Platonic  el 

self  a  kind  of  qnence,  and  sounding  with  an  extraon 

3i  forms  and  nary  feeling  of  wisdom  the  mysteries 

jble    visions,  humajtily.    But   he   had,  with   these,  i 

-that  shall  be  imagination  heavy  and  inerl^circling  i 

1  those  things,  a  level,  rarely  soaring — and  a  most  dilut 

ind  sense,  of  perception  of  the  power  of  human  ps 

Carried  to  its  sions,  IsLord  Byron, then, who  inimaf 

the  mind  be-  nation  has  four  times  his  energy  of  wir 

not  be  judged  an  appreciation  of  Nature  mote  absoi 

e,  or  at  least  in^ly  vivid,  though  hardly  as  wide 

Still,  to  this  minute,  and  a  power,  both  of  passion 

if  insaneness,  himself  and  of  its  representation  in  ol 

himself  as  lo  crs,  to  which  no  one  of  his  great  conlei 

:o  any  rtcog-  poiaries,  unless  Shelley,  could  moke  ai 

of  thought  or  approach — is  he  and  his  admirers  lo  lii 

Lngesi  of  Ihe  "Clumsj  frowsy  poem, -The  Excursion, 

a  genius  and  .^                           ,           "Shows 

miy  have  do  ThatproKusverseand  verwisonlypfo- 

icir  compeers.  His  lordship,  on  Ihe  other  hand,  exbi 
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its  in  a] I  his  wntings  no  reaclk  or  com-  a  mechanic  did  to  his  trade  ?     We  pn>- 

pas6  of  philosophy  that  goes  much  heyond  test  against  such  partial  criticism — radi 

eloquently  doubting;  and  the  misanthrop-  narrowing  down  of  the  empire  of  taste 

ical  tone — that  rises  throughout,  like  the  and  feeling. 

constant  note  of  the  bittern,  at  sundown.  We  hare  made  these  lemaiks  at  such 

in  desolate  places — makes  us  turn  from  length  for  an  ultimate  purpose.     We 

his  pages  with  a  sense  of  weariness  and  have  thought  of  making,  as  occasion  najf 

pain  .which  the  dark  splendor  of  his  verse  offer — ^for  we  do  not  propose  any  per* 

can  never  overcome.  Shall,  therefore,  the  ticular  period  for  their  ezecation — aseries 

sacred  diciples  of  Wordsworth,  or  those  of  observations  on  American  Poets;  and 

who  for  many  good  reasons  adore  Shel-  we  wish  to  show  the  grounds  on  whicli 

ley  on  the  mountain-tops,  declare  that  it  may  not  be  impossible  to  cive  eeck 

Bj-ron  was  no  poet  ?    Young,  a^n,  had  *  some  credit,  without  offending  Uufriendi 

a  confined,  lahorious    imagination,  too  of  the  rest/ 

uniformly  solemn  to  be  various,  with  We  begin  with  Mr.  Alfred  B.  Street — 

but  a  dull  sense  among  the  passions  of  not  that  we  consider  him  the  first  of  onr 

men,  and  a  limited  susceptibility  to  the  poets,  but  because  he  has  confined  him* 

beauty  of  Nature.    He  confined  himself,  self  with  a  singular  exclusiveness  and 

almost  exclusively,  to  the  shadowy  re-  fidelity  to  one  province  alone  of  allpo- 

gion  of  poetical  metaphysics,  treading  al-  etry,  and  that  the  most  obvious  and  mtt 

ways — slowly,  and  like  one  who  find  to  be  treated  of — material  Nature.    It  is 

bimselfwalkingaloneatnizhtinanempty  an    additional  consideration,  that   Mr. 

space — along  the  "  void  darkness*'  that  Street's  Poems  have  just  been  pablisbed, 

separates  two  states  of  existence;  and  in  a  volume  quite  satisfactory  to  typo* 

the  sustained  sombreness  of  power  with  ffranhieal  eyes.     We  shall  endeavor  In 

whicb  be  walks  there  has  never  been  do  Mr.  Street  kutke — ^whether  in  praiee 

surpassed  out  of  the  prophets.     Was  or  censure — ^though  we  regret  to  feel, 

Toung  no  poet  ?    Will  the  voluptuous  that  it  must  be  in  contradiction  to  certaia 

lovers  of  Moore's  graceful  fancies  shut  venerable  ex-cathedra  decisions  from  aa* 

him  out  from  the  circle  of  inspired  men  ?  other  quarter. 

With  nearly  equal  exclusiveness  does  There  is,  in  Mr.  Street's  poens,  at  leeet, 

Thomson  in  his  Seasons  confine  himself  something  to  take  bold  of.     They  are 

to  the  one  field  of  describing  Nature,  not  a  d^  level  of  no-qoalitiee.     We 

Would  Thomson,  if  he  had  never  writ-  make  choice,  first,  of  a  piece  by  terene 

ten  '*  the  Castle  of  Indolence,**  be  consid-  of  which  we  may  unloed  oniseivee  ae 

ered  no  poet  ?    Or  can  Cowper  be  denied  soon  as  possible  of  censure ;  for  we  tbiak 

the  name,  who  in  the  *<  The  Task  "  never  it  is  right,  that  one  should  end,  at  leeet. 

leaves  the  same  field,  except  when  he  {gratuitous   remarks  on   a  fellow-being 

relapses  into  sober  moralizing?    Or  is  in  a  good  humor.    It   has  been  oon* 

Crabbe  nothing,  who  confines  himself  as  sidered,  besides,  one  of  his  most  striking 

entirely  to  his  single  sphere  of  the  hum-  pieces,  and  contains  several  of  bis  pe* 

ble  vicissitudes  of  humanity,  the  pas-  culiar  characteristics, 
•ions  and  affections  of  lowly  life,  as  ever 

With  ttorm-daring  pinion  and  sun-gazing  eye, 

The  Gray  Forest  Eaele  is  king  of  the  sky ! 

Oh,  little  he  loves  the  green  valley  of  flowers, 

Where  sunshine  and  storm  cheer  the  bright  summer  hours. 

For  he  hears  in  those  haunts  only  music,  tad  sees 

But  rippling  of  waters  and  wavins:  of  trees  ; 

There  the  red-robin  warbles,  the  noney-bee  hums. 

The  timid  quail  whistles,  the  shy  partridge  drums ; 

And  if  those  proud  pinions,  perchance,  sweep  along. 

There's  a  shrouding  of  plumage,  a  hushing  of  song ;  ^ 

The  sunlight  falls  stilly  on  leaf  and  on  moss. 

And  there's  nought  but  his  shadow  black  gliding  across; 

But  the  dark,  gloomy  gorge,  where  down  plunges  the  foam 

Of  the  fierce,  rocky  torrent,  he  claims  as  nis  hornet 

There  he  blends  bis  keen  shriek  with  the  roar  of  the  flood. 

And  the  many-troiced  sounds  of  the  blsst-smitten  wood ; 

From  the  fir's  lofty  summit,  where  mom  hangs  its  wreath. 

He  views  the  mad  waters  white  writhing  beneath ; 

On  a  Umb  of  that  moss-t>earded  hemlock  fa^  down. 

With  bright  azure  mantle,  and  gay  mottled  crown* 
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The  kingfislier  watches,  while  o^er  him  hie  foe 
The  fierce  hawk,  sails  circling,  each  moment  more  low ; 
Now  poised  are  those  pinions  and  pointed  that  beak. 
His  dread  swoop  is  ready,  when  hark!  with  a  shriek 
His  eyeballs  red-blazing,  high  bristling  his  crest. 
His  snakc'like  neck  arched  talons  drawn  to  his  breast. 
With  the  rush  of  the  wind-gust,  the  ^lancins  of  light, 
The  Gray  Forest  Eaele  shoots  down  m  his  flight: 
One  blow  of  those  tuons,  one  plunge  of  that  neck, 
The  strong  hawk  hangs  lifeless,  a  blood-dripping  wreck ; 
And  as  dires  the  free  kingfisher,  dart-like  on  high. 
With  his  prey  soars  the  Eagle,  and  melts  in  the  sky. 


The  lightning  darts  zigzag  and  forked  through  the  gloom. 

And  the  bolt  launches  o'er  with  crash,  rattle  and  boom ; 

The. Gray  Forest  Eajg;le,  where,  where  has  he  sped  ? 

Does  he  shrink  to  his  eyrie,  and  shiver  with  dread  ? 

Does  the  glare  blind  bis  eye  ?    Has  the  terrible  blast 

On  the  wine  of  the  Sky-King  a  fear-fetter  cast  ? 

'No  no,  the  brave  Eagle  !  he  thinks  not  of  fright ; 

The  writh  of  the  tempest  but  rouses  delight; 

To  the  flash  of  the  lightning  his  eye  caste  a  gleam. 

To  the  shriek  of  the  wild  blast  he  echoes  his  scream. 

And  with  front  like  a  warrior  that  speeds  to  the  ft^y, 

And  a  clapping  of  pinions  he's  up  and  away ! 

•  #  •  •  •  • 

The  tempest  glides  o*er  with  its  terrible  train, 

And^  the  splendor  of  sunshine  is  glowing  asain ; 

Aniin  smiles  the  soft,  tender  blue  of  the  sky. 

Waked  bird-roices  warble,  fanned  leaf-voices  sigh  ; 

On  the  green  grass  dance  shadows,  streams  sparkle  and  nin. 

The  breeze  bears  the  odor  its  flower- kiss  has  won. 

And  full  on  the  form  of  the  Demon  in  flight 

The  rainbow's  magnificence  gladdens  the  sight ! 

The  Qray  Forest  Eagle !  oh,  whers  is  he  now, 

While  the  sky  wears  the  smile  of  its  God  on  its  brow  7 

There's  a  ^brk,  floftting  spot  by  yon  cloud's  pearly  wreath. 

With  the  speed  of  the  arrow  'tis  shooting  beneath ; 

Down,  nearer  and  nearer  it  draws  to  the  gaze, 

Now  over  the  rainbow*  now  blent  with  its  blaze. 

To  a  febape  it  expands,  still  it  plunses  through  air, 

A  proud  crest,  a  fierce  eye>  a  broad  wing  are  there; 

Tis  the  Eagle — the  Gray  Forest  Eagle — once  more 

He  sweeps  to  his  eyrie.;  his  journey  is. o'er ! 

Time  whirls  round  his  circle,  his  years  roll  away. 

But  the  Gray  Forest  Eagle  minds  little  his  swi^ ; 

The  child  spurns  its  buds  for  Youth's  thorn-hidden  bloom. 

Seeks  Manhood's  bright  phantoms,  finds  Age  and  a  tomb ; 

But  the  Eagle's  eye  dims  not,  his  wing  is  unbowed. 

Still  drinks  he  the  sunshine,  still  scales  he  the  cloud ! 

The  green  tiny  pine-shrub  points  up  from  the  moss. 

The  wren's  foot  would  oojrer  it,  tripping  across ; 

The  beech-nut,  down  dropping,  would  crush  it  beneath. 

But  'tis  warmed  with  heaven's  sunshine,  and  &nned  by  its  breath ; 

The  seasotis  fly  past  it,  its  head  is  on  high. 

Its  thick  branches  challenge  each  mood  oif  the  sky ; 

On  its  rough  bark  the  moss  a  green  mantle  creates. 

And  the  deer  from  his  antlers  the  velvet -down  grates ; 

Time  withers  its  roots,  it  lifts  sadly  in  air 

A  trunk  dry  and  wasted,  a  top  jageed  and  bare. 

Till  it  rocks  in  the  soft  breeze,  and  crashes  to  earth, 

In  tirown  fragments  strewing  the  place  of  its  birth. 
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The  Eagle  haseeen  it  up-struggling  to  sight* 

He  has  seen  it  defying  the  storm  in  its  might. 

Then  prostrate,  sou-blended,  with  plants  sprouting  o*er. 

But  the  Gray  Forest  E^le  is  still  as  of  yore. 

His  flaming  eye  dims  not,  his  wing  is  unbowed. 

Still  drinks  he  the  sunshine,  still  scales  he  the  cloud! 

He  has  seen  from  his  eyrie  the  forest  below 

In  bud  and  in  leaf,  robed  with  crimson  and  snow. 

The  thickets,  deep  wolf-lairs,  the  high  crag  his  throne. 

And  the  shriek  or  the  panther  has  answered  his  own. 

He  has  seen  the  wild  red  man  the  lord  of  the  shades, 

And  the  smokes  of  his  wigwams  curled  thick  in  the  glades ; 

He  has  seen  the  proud  forest  melt  breath-like,  away. 

And  the  breast  of  the  earth  lying  bare  to  the  day ; 

He  sees  the  green  meadow-grass  niding  the  lair. 

And  his  crag-throne  spread  naked  to  sun  and  to  air ; 

And  his  shriek  is  now  answered,  while  sweeping  along, 

By  the  low  of  the  herd  and  the  husbandman*s  song ; 

He  has  seen  the  wild  red  man  swept  off  by  his  foes. 

And  he  sees  dome  and  roof  where  those  smokes  once  arose ; 

But  his  flaming  eye  dims  not,  bis  wing  is  unbowed. 

Still  drinks  he  the  sunshine,  still  scales  he  the  cloud ! 

An  emblem  of  Freedom,  stem,  haughty,  and  high. 
Is  the  Gray  Forest  Eagle,  that  king  of  the  sky  I 
It  scorns  the  bright  scenes,  the  gay  places  of  earth — 
By  the  mountain  and  torrent  it  spring  into  birth ; 
There  rocked  by  the  wild  wind,  oaptized  in  the  foam, 
It  is  guarded  and  cherished,  and  there  is  its  home  ! 
When  its  shadow  steals  black  o'er  the  empires  of  kings. 
Deep  terror,  deep  heart-shaking  terror  it  brings ; 
Where  wicked  oppression  is  armed  for  the  weak, 
There  rustles  its  pinion,  there  echoes  its  shriek ; 
It's  e^e  flames  with  vengeance,  it  sweeps  on  its  way. 
And  its  talons  are  bathed  in  the  blood  of  its  prey. 


Oh,  that  Eagle  of  Freedom  !  age  dims  not  his  eye. 
He  has  seen  Elarth's  mortality  spring,  bloom  and  die  I 
He  has  seen  the  strong  nations  rise,  flourish  and  fall. 
He  mocks  at  Time's  changes,  he  triumphs  o'er  all ; 
He  has  seen  our  own  land  with  wild  forests  o'erspread. 
He  sees  it  with  sunshinn  and  joy  on  its  head ; 
And  his  presence  will  bless  this  his  own  chosen  clime. 
Till  the  Archangel's  fiat  is  set  upon  Time. 

The  American  Eagle  has  been  the  sub-  clc  of  foreign  nations,  *•  obsarve  the  kcei 

ject  of  a  vast  deal  of  cloudy  declamation,  irisk  of  his  eye.^    He  is  still  able  to 

of  frothy  and  turgid  writing,  both  in  shoot  from  some   "skicy  peak,"    and 

{)rose  and  verse,  and  emblemized  ridicu-  hu^h  the  singine  of  smaller  birds  with 

ousness,  in  scuJptorial,  pictured  and  ev-  the    "  black  gliding  **    of   his  shadow 

ery  other  species  of  screaming  represenla-  across  the  valley.    His  scream  will  al- 

tion.    Still,  he  is  none  the  less  a  noble  ways  be  eminent,  we  imagine,  among 

bird,  that  he  has  been  so  bragged  of  and  „  _,  .     ,         j    _*  *u    ^%^^ 

-  shown  up."    There  is  something  left  "  The  many- voiced  sounds  of  the  Uvt. 

of  him,  notwithstanding  that  windy  pat-  ^"^'^^"^  ^°^- 

riots  have — metaphorically  speakine —  We  have  a  hirh  regard  for  the  Britidi 

tied  a  string  to  his  leg,  fed  him  with  foul  lion.    We  think  it  somewhat  perilous 

meat,  and  turning  the  heart-sick,  rumpled  to  ponnd  him  on  the  back,  or  make  too 

and  drooping  **  sky-king,"  as  Mr.  Street  free  with  the  **  strange  horror  stirrinr  ia 

calls  him,  around  on  a  stick,  have  bid  his  mane."   Crouching  or  rampant,  tbert 

the  gaping  crowd  of  home- admirers  near  is  some  force  in  bis  countenance.     H« 

by,  and  the  somewhat  reserved  outer-cir-  has  a  strong  claim  to  be  called  king  of 
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V  of  DO  man  "  Tbit  ihigiiif  wtn,  ud  KnHng  ilDgi." 

olilatT  Yankee  ThepoemisondonbledlvBfiiieonein  ite 

Boddeoly  roar.  wsj-.    The  conception  of  the  exerulion, 

iberast  heart  amid  «>  much  bombast  conHtantlysquan- 

le  BiMiffH  s  bet-  dered  upon  the  sobject  of  it,  is  original 

^Biewhat  near-  and  slrilting.      The  compariwin,  espe- 

w  of  the  turn  cially,  of  the  Spirit  of  Freedom  to  iha 

f  heibless aand.  unfettered  will,  the  airy  dominion,  ih« 

ewrt-monarch,  Mern  and  century. scorning  mountain-life 

d  posiUon,  and  of  the  Etwle,  that  fears  neither  the  etoiM 

0  himself !  nor  the  blinding  light  of  Iha  lun,  is  alto* 
oundlest  moan-  gether  picturesque  and  ennobiinE :  it  hajt, 

also,  tne  effect  of  newness,  though  so 

:he  atomiB  hire  often  draeged  into  use  before,  from  the 

variety  of  spirited  itluBlralionB  made  to 

ientsoUludu—  clneter  around  it   In  the  execution  itself, 

1  dim,  too  neir  there  is  a  noble  and  sustained    energy 

,      , ,      ,  quite  worthy  of  the  subject     The  wiitar 

,0  me  Old  cum  ^,^j|^  effectiveneBS.  rather  than  finished 

oriocieja!"  Blrength — and  he  has  attained  it.     The 

rush  of  swift  images  and  vivid  epithets 

the  quill  of  an  carries  the  reader  along  with  an  equal 

p  in  the  rocky  impression  to  the  end — which  is  realiv; 

ight  it  •'  na  far  in  aU  composition ,  the  chief  thing  to  M 

ellowbyalitUe  aimed  at.    As  one  of  the  finest,  in  shoiti 

own  plumage.]  of  the  objects  to  be  wen  in  Natnre,  th^ 

the  tribes  of  picture  is  well  drawn. 

rather  raven-  We  must  add,  however,  that  the  pec* 
I  the  lEidians  has  defects,  and  that  they  are  Bhrmal  aa 
m  to  hare  been  marked  a*  ila  merits.  The  versificatica 
t  oaliona,  with  is,  on  the  whole,  decidedly  &nlty.  It 
mess  of  thin^.  profeases  to  be  anapcstic,  a  measoM 
n  followed  ai  eoiiEiBiing,aeallBtudenisof  poetry  know, 
-Yesl  theGray  strictly  of  throe  syllables  in  a  foot— the 
.deal  of  winged  first  and  second  short,  the  third  toaj^, 
le  of  Washing'  lite  a  Latin  dactyl  reversed — but  admit- 
itinent.ginlling  ting,  in  the  first  toot,  and  there  only,  ona 
wiMemeaa  and  long  svllBble  instead  of  the  two  short 
icebergs  of  the  ones,  tnus  making  that  foot  usually  con- 
on  the  rocks  of  sist  of  two  Hyliables.  Every  long  syll»- 
:  sees  the  white  hie,  therefore,  except  the  first,  has  an  a»- 
efs  of  Florida,  cent,  making,  in  fact,  the  beat  of  the 
e  "illimitable  measure.  Now  it  would  seem  hardly 
ray  summits  of  poMible  far  one  pitying  sny  attention  at 
ize  in  the  Ibla  all  to  the  natural  pulses  of  accentuation 

of  the  Pacific  in  our  language,  to  fail  of  getting  the 

California^he  movement  of  tnis  mea£ure  right,  for  the 

r  the  strong  and  accents  of  all  English  words  are  the  sam* 

»hich  mi^t  be  in  verse  as  in  prose.     It  is  not  so,  how- 

Jl  have  less  of  ever,  with  Mr.  Street,  or  with  ninety- 

of   querulous  nine  out  of  a  hundred  of  the  anapeetie 

t  of  sordid  (far  versifiers  in   the   langUHge.      There    i| 

cquisition,  we  scarcely  one  who  does  not  often,  or  occa- 

ng   towards  it,  sionally,  contrive  focrowda  longsyllabll 

blazonry  legiti-  into  the  place  of  a  short  one,  like  the 
delicate -lipped    young  lady   whom    we 

-.  Street  for  r^-  once  heard  poutingty  declare,  that  "  im- 

legree,  from  the  mortality  "  was  no  longer  than  *•  mo»- 

id  gross  feeding  taliiy,"  which  she  undertook  to  demoa- 

Ket  than  SiVift's  strata  by  pronouncing  them  both  in  equal 
breaths — puckering  the  ooe  into  a  quick 
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siide,  and  drawling  out  the  other  by  a  to  the  tubtil  headnjK  of  eadeBcea  at  tlM 
**  liogering  death.*'  /t  was  delightful  to  gates  of  the  brain.  They  have  endeavor- 
hear  her  exfjosition,  but  the  proof  was  ed  to  follow  the  same  method : — ^their 
not  quite  legitimate.  suocess  has  been  great  They  kafie 
We  are  ^lad  to  see»  indeed,  that  Mr.  thrown  not  only  anapests  and  iaabica* 
Street  has,  in  bis  whole  volume,  but  one  but  dactyls,  spondees,  trochees,  and  every 
true  specimen  of  what  we  call  bastard  ether  foot  kaown  **  to  Graek  or  RosMoi 
anapistic — the  hop-skip-and-jump  versi-  &me,"  into  a  deledaUe  jnBible,that  geca 
£cation  in  which  about  nineteen-twentt-  off  like  a  dance  of  tbtee-leni^  alooli* 
etbs  of  American  metre-mongers  grind  We  do  not  keep  these  pereaaial  |>oet8  oa 
but  their  effusions.  These  melody-deal-  our  table-*euch  of  them  as  have  iaspttm* 
ers  have  persuaded  themselves  that  Apol-  tion  enough  to  burn  being  generally 
lo  and  the  Muses  "go  by  the  ear,**  used  to  light  our  visitors'  pipe&  We 
They  are  especially  aware  that  Mr.  Cole-  cannot,  then,  illustrate  by  examples^  b«t 
ridge  produced  some  fine  effects  by  ne-  the  limber  melody  commonly  mns  some- 
glecting  certain  old  rules,  trusting  rather  what  in  this  way :  ' 

A.rub  I  a.nib.diib  |  riib.t2.tub  |  te.dub, 
Diib.tub.rub  J  rub.a.tub  |  sniibJiJ  diib.rub; 
Scriib.tfi.tub  [  nib.and  |  diib.ajcnib  j  IBibb'ryjcriib, 
ELkick  I  up.a.b6b  |  boy^crCib  |  a.tab  t 


>  Why  oae  '^dub"  should  be  shorter 
than  another  *'  dub,"  one  **  tab  "  broader 
tloui  another,  or  why  **  rub  "  should  ex- 
■ess  a  longer  operation  than  *'  scrub," 
m  best  known  to  those  who  saw  out  this 
kind  of  Parnassian  lumber.  We  have 
nerely  put  them  as  they  da  It  is  their 
notion  of  **  f^oing  by  the  ear."  As  the 
iMt  syllable  m  every  foot  must  be  long, 
the  Utft  two  short,  they  thrust  on  the  ao- 
eent  heavy  or  light,  according  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  caee ;  for  what  have  rules 
ef  prose  to  do  with  poetry  ?  Prose  takes 
tare  of  itself — poetry  scorns  it !  We  be- 
lieve we  were  nearly  rifht  in  saying  that 
i^ut  nineteen-twentietbs  of  our  verse  is 
written  in  this  order  of  rhythm, 

"  If  rhythm  it  can  be  called  that  rhythm 

has  none, 
Nor  mecunre  distinguishable  in  joint  or 

limb.*' 


seneral  mlee  of  prosody,  tbey  knddle 
huf  and  short  together  in  a  manner 
which  their  grossness  of  ear,  or  theit 
heedlessness,  fails  to  detect  as  nnbearaUe 
in  even  so  unmodulated  a  tongue.  They 
think  it  so  amazingly  easy  to  versify  by 
the  ear--€ounting  feet  by  accents  nol 
syllables.  There  never  was  a  grcat« 
mistake.  Th^  ou^ht  to  know  k  to  be 
the  most  difficalt  kind,  since  even  Col** 
ridge's  *•  Christabel,"  constructed  en  thin 
principle,  aad  mainly  of  a  nosl  beamtifni 
melody — as  belonged  to  one  who  had 
as  foie  an  ear  as  any  poet  from  Chnaosr 
down — ^has  yet  some  lines  altogetiier  iade* 
feasible.  We  have  said  that  the  baetari 
anapcstio  seems  to  have  overcome  Mm, 
Street  but  once.  The  specimen  ia  calM 
**  The  Hunter's  flight,"  and  ie  badeao^gli 
to  make  ua  thankful  that  theie  m  mm 
more.    Take  the  first  fow  lines. 


Certainly,  five  pieces  out  of  six  to  be  **  Sultry  and  close  wm  the  noontide  air 

seen  in  our  papers  are  so  constructed.  In  the  Auguft  heats — that  were  beam  |  ing 

and  a  vast  deal  in  the  writings  of  our  ^,     ^^'f  ^      . .,    ^  ^    .      ,         .  j.  .^ 

best  poets.    Bryant  has  produced  some  No  cloud  |  siot  its  shade  j  and  no  wind  its 

l^rifE^^TiS^  ZiZ.i^l't  Tot£.hj«.,e^  ,  U.^ogh  rh*b«.  ,  ^ 

mere  versification  than  any  other  among 

us,  will  find,  if  he  looks  at  "  The  Be-        Of  these  the  first  line  only  is  good ; 

leaguered  City,"  and  "The  Wreck  of  the  ^^^  o^^^"  ^'^ee  have  a  heavy,  diflkull 

Hesperus,"  that  he  has  suffered  several  movement.    «  Sent "  and  "  through  "  are 

bad  lines  to  stand  among  many  good  ^^o^h  long  syllables,  made  short  for  the 

ones.    The  reason  of  the  overwhelming  occasion.     So  of  other  lines : 

amount  that  we  are  obliged  to  run  away  ..-But  a  red  haze  mant  |  ling  each  ob  |  ject 


from,  is  plain  enough.  Poetasters  find  it 
quite  convenient,  if  not  necessary,  to 
use  words  on  the  principle  of  **  first  come 
first  served;"  and  as  our  language  is 
confessedly  loose  in  its  accentuation  and 


around—" 
••Tothebrinkofthelake  I  yawns  thiiid  | 
abyss—  " 
In     thick    gray    s  eets  |  poured      M 

drench  |  ing  rain  —  " 
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'  Witb  a  Mbl  fttft  1 15  Mk  dSwn  I  and  •«  At  the  close  of  the  dar  when  the  hamlet 

die  ^*  if  still, 

'*  Still  iDore  fierce  and  more  fast  |  dished  And  mortals  the  sweets  of  forgetfnlnesfe 

the  raim.**  prove,** 

trough  the  whole  of  which  every  syl- 

**  Maitf  I  /lfi#  iadi    9b  \  ject  *  it    very  kble  is  accented  nearly  in  strict  uccord- 

baid ;  and  what  businesBhaTe  "  yawns,*  ance  with  the  accepted  {pronunciation  of 

^  poQffed,"    «*  einks,*'  **  dashed,"   doing  the  words  in  prone,  making  it  one  of  the 

the  serrioe  of  short  syllables  ?     They  most  melodious  pieces  m  the  language, 

vt  •*  as  long  as  long  can  be.**    The  *  The  same  may  be  said  of  fiyron'a  **  De- 

venification  of  "The  Gray  Forest  Ea-  stroction  of  Sennacherib,"  and  Moored 

gie  *  is  hi^pily  not  like  this,  being  fall  «•  Farewell  to  thee,  Araby^s  daughter !" 

mad  Rifiilar  anapsMtic.    But  it  has  many  both  of  which  are  fine  examples  of  this 

•I  the  same  dneets  of  forced  aocentua*  meaaure,  constructed   to  the  ear  with 

lien  whkh  we  hare  indicated  in  the  pas-  great  skill.    The  "Lochiel's  warning** 

wgia  abore.  of  Campbell  is  still  better :  it  is,  in  fact. 

One  of  the  beat  of  the  earlier  specimene  the  most  studied  and  vigoroas  in  English 

of  this  kind  of  measure  is  Seattle's  *«  Her*  Poetry.    For  tlie  sake  of  compariewi  we 

mit,**  hegimdng :  quote  a  few  lines  from  each. 

**  The  Assyrian  came  down  like  the  wolf  on  the  fold 
With  bis  cohorts  all  gleaming  in  purple  and  gold ; 
And  the  sheen  of  their  spears  was  like  stars  on  the  sea 
When  the  blue  wave  rolls  nightly  on  deep  Galilee." 

"  0 !  fair  as  the  sea-flower,  close  to  thee  growing. 
How  light  was  thy  heart  till  love's  witchery  came. 

Like  the  wind  of  the  South  o*er  a  summer-lute  blowing* 
And  hashed  all  its  music  and  withered  its  frame  T* 

"^Ha !  laugh'st  thou,  Lochiel,  my  vision  to  scorn  ? 
Proud  bird  of  the  mountain  thy  plume  shall  be  torn  f 
Say,  rushed  the  bold  eagle  exultinglv  forth 
From  his  booM  in  the  <hrk.rolling  clouds  of  the  North  t 
Lo  1  the  deatkjbot  of  foeman  outspeedins,  he  rode 
Companionless,  bearing  destruction  abroad ; 
But  aown  let  him  stoop  fh)m  bis  havoc  on  high  t 
Ah  !  home  let  him  speed  for  the  ^oiler  is  niffh ! 
Why  flames  the  far  summit  1    Why  shoot  to  the  blast 
Those  embers,  like  stars  to  the  firmament  cast  ^ 
*Tis  the  firejhSwer  of  ruin  all  dreadfully  driven 
From  his  eyrie,  that  beacons  the  darkness  of  heaven.** 


It  will  not,  perhaps,  be  expected  that    best  Tersifiers  of  the  last  cen^r.    But 
Mr.  Streefs  anapoets  should  altogether    the  difierence  is  too  great.    Thtie  are 
ipare  with  these  extracts  from  the    enough  such  fine  lines  as — 

**  For  he  hears  in  those  haunts  only  music,  and  sees 

But  rippling  of  waters  and  waving  of  trees —  ** 
'*  There^s  a  shrouding  of  plumage,  a  hushipg  of  song — ** 
**  And  the  manv-voiced  sounds  w  the  blast-smitten  wood —  ** 
**  With  the  rush  of  the  wind-gust,  the  glancing  of  liirht —  '* 
*''  Does  he  shrink  to  his  eyrie,  and  shiver  with  dread — ** 
**  And  with  front  like  a  warrior  that  speeds  to  the  fray —  " 
**  Now  over  the  rainbow,  now  blent  with  its  blaze —  *' 
«<  He  has  seen  the  proud  forest  melt,  breath-like,  away» 

And  the  breast  of  the  earth  lying  bare  to  the  day.** 

lines,  and  some  others,  though  but  forced  into  *' shortDees"— 4n  the  thM, 

a  tfew  oat  of  the  whoks,  are  yet  enougjh  one — ^in  the  fourth  oae,  if  not  two — ia 

t^ahow  that  the  author  can  write  in  this  the  ninth  twc^-^in  the  eleventh,  one — 

m   with  a  melody  equal   to  his  in  the  thirteenth  two,  if  not  three — 

The  more  is  he  to  blaine  for  vers*  and   so  on  through  the  entire   poem. 

the  rest  so  poorly.     In  the  Tery  By  turning  back  the  reader  will  easi- 

there  are  two  loag  syllables  ly  note  all  such  rietinp  of  Procrustes 


J 
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That  method  of  adaptation  to  circum-  est  Eagle,"  another  fault  more  senou 

stances  has  been  applied,  it  will  be  seen,  than  the  bad  versification,  since  h  chi: 

to  about  100  out  of  142  lines.     Some  of  acterizes  all   Mr.   Street's  poetry.    Vif 

them  are  just  admissible,  and  would  even  refer  to  the  excessive  use  of  compoijr  1 

be  an  advantage,  were  there  not  so  many,  words.    The  nature  of  the  metre  in  il  • 

because  in  this  measure,  as  in  the  com-  piece,  requiring  more  short  syllables  thf 

mon  heroic  and  in  blank  verse,  the  intro-  our  language  justly  affords,  thus  induejc 

duction  of  occasional  discords  breaks  the  to  the  use,  first  of  all  appellatives  ha?:  i- 

monotony  and  adds  to  the  effect    But  such  syllables,  and  then  to  the  coin inp 

most  of  them  are  decidedly  bad;  and  new  ones,  undoubtedly  led,  in  tlus ca*. 

here  and  there  a  line  smells  strongly  of  to  the  adoption  of  a  greater  number.  Bu 

that  bastard  anapaestic,  spoken  of  above,  he  employs  them  plentifully  everyvher^ 

in  which —  What  is  worse,  where  he  cannot  fc 

«*  With  a   moon-shiny  haze  and  a  sun-  them  legitimatized,  he  makes  them  tii 

shiny  flash,  In  the  single  poem  quoted,  there  are  > 

And  a  hop,  skip  and  jump,  right  *  for'ards*  less  than  twenty-six  of  these  Saicc-/ 

we  dash—  "  unities,  from  "  storm-daring"  and  "  wi 

except  that  no  iambic  slugs  are  wedged  l^l"g  "  \" *''«  first  line  to  " heart  Ah 

in-4uch  lines,  for  instance,  as  »"S  near  the  end-.nclud.ng  such    ?.. 

0U8  creations  as  "  blast-srmiten,"  **  mi  f 

"  The  dark  |  gloomy  gorge  |  where  down  bearded,"    "  red-blazing,"    "  high-br^' 

plunged  the  foam— "  JW"    ««  blood-dripping,"    «  skv-k.rr 

.  .     ,        • .  ^  "The  fierce  |  hawk  sailg  cijc  I  Jing—  »^  „  leaf -voices,"  with   two  or  thlee  }^- 

*:  "  His    eye- I  balls    red    blaz  |  ing,    high  ticularly  clever,  as   "  fear-fetter,"  "  J 

.^  '  &  I  throne."    Now  we  make  no  hesita-u  | 

And  especially  jj^  saying  that  we  detest  such  compoBrt  M 

.    ^    ,      t  "  A  fit  I  ful  red  glar  |  ing,  a  low  |  rumb-  whether  in  prose  or  poetry.    TheGrt-. 

^     }i"S  i^r»  ^  anj  the  Germans  could  use  them  to  ai 

Proclaim  |  the  Storm  De  |  mon  ! '.  ^^j^^^^  f^^  ^^^^  languages  arc  nch 

*  which  has  the  smooth  progressiveness  powers  of  combination.     But  sich  forr 

of  an  Irish  jumble-cart.     How  is  it  pos-  are  not  native  to  the  English  torgcc.ar 

sible  Mr.   Street  should    have  thought  never  can  be  made  so.    A  few,  in  p-r*^^^ 

to  slide  so  cleverlv  over  such  stubborn  can  occasionally  be  used  to  advart  .- 

syllables    as  we  fcave    marked  ?      But  addine  both  picturesqueness  and  loxc 

enough  of   this.     Mr.   Street  does  not  But  tney  must  be  selected  with  r^ 

stand  alone  in  his  anapaestic  sins.    In  the  nicety,  and  coined,  if  that  be  ba/aru 

verse  quoted  from  Byron,  which,  how-  for  their  simplicity  as  well  as  beauiy,  a; 

ever,  is  the  least  flowing  in  the  piece —  usually  when  they  involve  a  new  }<:' 

there  are  no  less  than  three  long  words  cal  idea.     In  the  volume,  there  are  h 

shortened    per  force.      Two    of    them,  eral  which  we  think  quite  elepin!. 

«*  wave  "  and  "  rolls  "  are  used  most  un-  "  foam -jeweled,"    "air-bells,**  "«' 

warrantahly,  in  point  of  measure;  though  bead,"    "foot-lifting    music;'  pfrl 

"  ,  '  •  '  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  they  wonder*  such    as    "  star-gems,"    "  leaf-hi^r 

fully  convey  the  long  heavy  motion  of  "  leaf- voices,"  occurring  at  wide  : 

the  water ;  and  it  was  this  effect,  proba-  vals,  would  not  be  objected  to;  bul^ 

bly,  that  caught  Byron's  quick,  imagina-  are  we  to  think  of  others,  com  r,;' 

tive  ear.     In  the  second  line  of  Moore's,  nearly  every  page,  like  •*  warm-ba^k  *  - 

a  long  accent  unquestionably  belongs  to  "skin-garbed,"  "  talon -grasped,"  *»- 

"  love's,"  and  two  or  three  other  such  er-  on-strewed,"  *«  sweet-filled,"  **  eddy  c 

rors  occur  in  the  course  of  that  exquisite  gle,"  •*  sun-bask,"  "  blast-hymn  r   > 

lyric.    In  the  ten  lines  of  Campbell,  we  Street  has  another  way  of  making  ct^ 

noted  only  three.    Two  of  those,  "  bold"  pounds,  by  transposing  adjectives, 

and  "  far,"  are  allowable  as  discords,  and  verbs  and  prepositions,  in  strang<*  wr. 

the  effect  is  not  bad.    The  third,  where  as  "  on-rolling,"  **  out-darting,"*  " ' 

he  forces  "  shower,"  which  virtually  has  launches,"   •*  stars   out-iremUe,**  "  • 

two  syllables  into  one,  and  that  a  short  wolf  fierce  muurling,**  **  back  wf^  *" 

one — coming,  too,  after    the    similarly  glide,**  which  cannot  be  called  anv. 

epunding  word  **  fire" — is  a  "  cluttering  else  but  abominable.    No  one  can  ^ 

up"  of  sound  quite  inadmissible.  through    Mr.    Street's   poems,  wt^ 

There  is,  however,  in  •'  The  Gray  For-  feeling  that  this  feature  is  a  very  ur/^ 
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ibo  noticed —  wemoe  in  Sammer,"  are  an  example,  at 

:otMideTing  the  once,  of  Mr.  Street's  tvreetneu  of  verai* 

ona  perreraioa  fieatian,  ia  aay  of  the  luual  rbytning 

undeiB,  worda  Dieaiarea,  and  still  more  of  bis  minitte 

a  in  conatnic-  picturing  of  Natnre. 

I  one  of  Cole- 

,)  aa  awkward  ■■  Babbling  wiCbin  •ome  biain  sreen 

Sofrin^  with  fara,  the  woodcock'!  bill 

'oreat    Eafle,"  Scarce  penetrates  the  leefy  »ereeB, 

pieces  in  that  I^»P"  ""'o  ^^°  the  inf»nt  rill, 

ired  and  two.  Oo^m  •^'"'i'  >  wmding  streik, 

Ini      rtna  ia  ■  O'er  BJow  sod  giiM  It  whupers  meek, 

iM.     une  IS  a  ^^^^  g„elling  o'er  (ome  barrier  uxO. 

more  patriotic  ^^^  jj^^  ripple*  onward  aboot, 

Iwo  good  lines,  ^hen  the  clew  aparkling  walera  spread 

ilory.    But  And  deepen  down  their  sloping  bed, 

d  of  our  birth,  Until  a  itreamlet  bright  and  strong, 

a  all   over  the  The  Willewemoc  zlidea  aloiu, 

Through  its  wild  Foreit  depth,  to  bear 

1  the  leaiaioinf;  It*  homage  to  the  Delaware, 

hei»~"  Foreat  Now  pebbly  shallowB,  where  the  deer 

1  the  Pic-oic  "  J"^''  bathes  bis  eroasing  hoof,  and  new 

i^aiu  "   't  An  Broad  hoUow'd  creeks  Ihw  deep  end  clear, 

-  ..  P  «lint  "■  Would  whelm  hira  to  his  anllered  brow  ; 

eowimg,  ^        ^^  smooth  silver  sleeps  bo  still, 
ended,  we  sup-  j^^^  ^  „i  ht  catch  the  ftintest  trill- 
least  they  are  xhebee'slowhuni— the  whin  of  wings, 
imbling,   plea-  And  the  sweet  soi^  of  griM-hid  things. 
imblings,  ^one  ■           ■           •           •           • 
'f„t  ^^i°^  Blue  sky.  pearl  cloud,  and  golden  beam 
.h^«i=nl^  Beguile  my  steps  this  summer  day, 
the  anapestic  ^^-^^  ,^^  1^„^  J,^  l„„lj  ,(,,,„_      _ 
aiTBl^  la  aul-  And  mid  its  sylvan  scenes  to  stray : 
lolk  ol  the  vol-  The  mosa,  too  delicate  and  sod 
aaree ;  and  we  jo  bear  the  tripping  bird  ilofi, 
eame  poaitive-  Slopes  its  green  velvet  lo  the  sedge, 
enauiea  aboTe,  Tufting  the  mirrored  water's  edge, 
Ktfl,  and  yery  Where  the  slow  eddies  wrinkling  creep 
d  pieces  are  of  Mid  swaying  grass  in  stillness  deep — 
<nr«  in  thin  ra.  The  sweet  wind  scarce  has  breath  to  torn 
■^n,^nir«It  The  edges  of  the  leaves,  or  stir 

00  many  care-  ^^  ^  e  .^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  gossamer 
sre  a  an  accent  E^troideFed  on  yon  clump  of  fern, 
■ord  forced  into 

hm,  in  general.  •           •           •           •           • 

1  easy  atrenzth.  The  aspen  shakes,  the  hemlock  bume— 
because  BO  eri-  Damp  with  the  shower  the  west  wind 
re  is  often not  comes  ; 

».  llto  ..  Th.  Rustling  in  heaps  the  quivering  graas, 

'   L  „  V   .  ■  It  darkening  doU  Ibe  streamlet's  glass, 

rannah,    but  in  And  rises  with  the  herald-breeze 

res  of  Nature —  Th^  cloiid's  dark  umber  o'er  the  trees; 

>remeiit  ol  the  a  veil  of  gauie-like  mist  it  flings, 

expreaaion  cor-  Dimples  the  stream  with  transient  rings, 

camy  abandon-  And  soon  beneath  this  tent-like  tree 

objects  dwelt  The  svrift  bright  glancing  streaks  I  see, 

w  oflaniraafre  And  hear  around  in  murmuring  strain 

d   seemed  c^-  The  gentle  music  of  the  rain. 

=™_j.ni.,ytii  !>■  Then  bursts  the  sunshine  warm  and  gay, 

!f  rr^  !™™  The  misty  curtain  melts  awey. 

ttf  birds  among  ^^^  ^^^^^  .^  fragments  break*,  and  through 

aubtU  wander.  Trembles  in  sp7ts  the  smiling  blue ; 

qniet  biawlmg  a  fresh,  damp  sweetness  Gils  the  scene, 

leaves  aod  peb-  From  drooping  leaf  and  moiaten'd  earth, 

The  odor  of  the  winter-green 

B  •<  The  Wills-  Floats  on  the  air*  Uiat  now  hare  biitb  ; 
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Plidief  tad  ur*bdU  til  about, 
ProcUim  the  gambols  of  the  trout. 
And  calling  bush  and  answering  tree 
Echo  with  woodland  melody." 

Still  more  exqalsite— exquisite  ia  ev- 
ery sense  of  the  word — unquestionable 
poetry— is  **  The  CaUicoon  in  AutumiL*' 
The  last  verse,  in  particular,  is  of  the 
finest  order. 

**  Far  in  the  forest* a  heart,  unknown, 

Elxcept  to  son  and  breeze. 
Where  solitude  her  dreaming  throne 

Has  held  for  centuries  ; 
Chronicled  b/  the  rings  and  moss 
That  tell  the  flight  of  years  across 

The  seamed  and  columned  trees, 
This  lorely  streamlet  glides  along 
With  tribute  of  eternal  song ! 

Now,  stealing  through  in  thickets  deep 
In  which  me  wood-duck  hides ; 

Now,  picturing  in  its  basin-sleep 
Its  green  poolnboUow^d  sides  ; 

Here,  through  the  pebbles  slow  it  creeps ; 

There,  mid  some  wild  abyss  it  sweeps. 
And  foaming,  hoarsely  chides ; 

Then  slides  so  still,  its  gentle  swell 

Scarce  ripples  round  the  lily's  belL 

Sleep-like  the  silence,  by  the  lapse 

Of  waterti  only  broke. 
And  the  woodpecker's  fitful  taps 

Upon  the  hollow  oak  ; 
And,  mingling  with  the  insect  hum. 
The  beatings  of  the  partridge  drum. 

With  now  and  then  a  cnMik 
As,  on  his  flapping  wine,  the  crow 
0*er  passes,  bearily  and  slow. 


All  steeped  in  that  delicious  charm 

Pecubar  to  our  land. 
That  comes,  ere  Winter's  frosty  arm 

Knits  Nature's  icy  band  ; 
The  purple,  rich,  and  glimmering  smoke, 
That  forms  the  Indian  Summer's  cloak, 

Whsn,  by  soft  bneses  faaiied. 
For  a  fsw  precious  days  he  tiroods 
Amidst  the  gladdened  fields  and  woods. 

See !  on  this  edge  of  forest  lawn. 
Where  sleeps  the  cloudol  beam, 

A  doe  has  led  her  spotted  fawn 
To  gambol  bv  the  stream ; 

Beside  yon  mullein's  braided  stalk 

They  hesr  the  gurgling  voices  talk; 
While,  like  a  wandering  gleam. 

The  yellow-bird  dives  here  and  there, 

A  feathered  vessel  of  the  air." 

So,  also,  of  a  short  piece,  called  **  Mid- 
muBnuf — if  an  etaereal  and  dreamy 
"landsoape**  by  Cole  or  Duraad,  is  a 
fomting,  why  notthisafiosm? 

**  An  August  dsv  I  a  dreamy  base 
FUaa  sir,  aad  mii^ea  with  the  sluei» 


SwoeUy  the  rich  tek  suMikine  pbqps» 
Bronzing  each  object  where  it  liesu 
Outlines  are  melted  in  the  gauze 

That  Nature  reils ;  the  fitful  breeze 
From  the  thick  pine,  low  murmuring 
draws; 
Then  dies  in  fluttetiogs  'midst  the  trees. 
The  bee  is  slumbering  in  the  thistle, 
And,  now  and  then,  a  broken  whistle — 
A  tread — a  hum — a  tap — is  beard 
Through  the  dry  leaves,  in  grass  and 
bush. 
As  insect,  animal,  and  bird 

Rouse,  brief  from  their  lethargic  hush. 
Then,  e'en  those  pleasant  sounds  would 
cease. 
And  a  dead  stillness  all  things  lock. 
The  aspen  seem  like  sculptured  rock« 
And  not  a  tassel-thread  be  shaken 
The  monarch-pine's   deep    trance   to 
waken. 
And  Nature  settle  prone  in  drowsy  peace. 
The  misty  bine— the  distant  masses. 

The  air,  in  woven  parple  gUmaieriag, 
The  shiver  transiently  that  psMes 
Over  the  leaves,  as  though  each  tieo 
Gave  one  brief  Bigh---the  slumberous 

shimmering 
Of  the  red  light — invested  seem 
With  some  sweet  charm,  that  soft, 

serene. 
Mellows  the  gold— the  blue^— the  grsea 
Into  mild  tempered  harmony, 

Aud  melts  the  sounds  that  intervene, 
As  scarce  to  break  the  quiet,  till  we  dosM 
Nature  herself  transform'd  to  that  of  FaiMj*s 
dream." 

Another  piece  of  a  difttent  atrW,  hot 
cqiHLlly  rivid  and  felicitoaa,  is  tka  jito- 
lade  to  a  scene  of  **  Skating.*  It  ia  in* 
poeoible  not  to  admire  it  ia  every  line.  It 
IS,  by  tiie  way,  an  example  which  we 
overlooked,  and  almost  (anhless,  of  maa- 
sdring  the  melody  by  accents,  not  by  syl* 
lablea,  on  which  we  commented*  in  apeak* 
ing  of  the  «« Gray  Forest  Eagle."  It  ia 
too  good  to  be  styled  «« bastard  aaa^ 
pestie.** 

**The  thaw  came  on  with  its  southern  wind 

And  misty  drizzly  rain  ; 
The  hill-side  showed  its  russet  dress, 

Dark  runnels  assmed  the  plaia ; 
The  snowdrifts  melted  off*  like  breath. 

The  forest  dropped  its  load. 
The  lake,  instead  of  its  mantle  white, 

A  liqutid  mirror  showed ; 
It  seemed — so  soft  was  the  brooding  fog. 

So  fanning  was  the  breeze— 
You'd  meet  with  violets  in  the 

And  blossoms  on  the  trees. 

But  shortly  before  the  sundown. 

The  gray  and  spongy  cla«ds 
Began  to  break  above  the  head 

And  hnny  away  in  crowds ; 


tlw  ««t.  sMms  to  bave  Itbond  tbe  moat,  be  iai 

ylis'it  heen  tbe    least    saocessftil.    We  muaf 

1  rnraace,  iodge,  however,  not  only  of  a  man's  ea- 

jiu.  coin  jj^  attained  lo,  by  iho  better  half  of  what 

n  like  the  touch  he  ban  done,  not  by  the  worse.     Thebes* 

port  of  Mr.  Street's  bJank  verse  will  coiD' 

ned  there.  Para  farorably,  in  tbe  movement  of  itv 

language, with  Ihatof  any  American  poet,- 

'■  and  those  and,  as  well,  wilb  any  English  effnsions 

Ihefn  pass,  wnlten  upon  similar  subjects.     It  has  oof 

lie  mi  chair,  the  pomp  of  reolion — stately,  bat  some* 

"■  1  what  cumbered — of  Thomson's  Seasons; 

i  WM  quiet,  nor  the  measured  force,  the  quiet  suslaiii' 

maple  lod  o»l<,  ^j  progress,  of  Cowper-s  Task ;  ror  the 

wudliToke  ■  ^"K'  wavelike  and  majestic  advance  <rf 

nudt  woir  '  Wwdsworth's  descriptive  style,     Anwng 

la  cave       '  writers  at  home,  he  has  not  the  easy  but 

sought  Kgain  f^arded  dieniiy,  the  elegant  monoiony, 

e.  the  tranquiritttention  to  rules  of  jpeusing, 

balancing,  compensation,  by  which  tba 

a  heartlew  nin  blank  verse  of  Bryant  is  always  charac-- 

It  blue,  terjzed ;  still  less  has  be  adopted  the  deti-' 

1  stueg  tbe  skin,  eate  and  dainty  step— elastic  as  sir,  bat 

"<    .  afraid  of  treading  on  stones — with  which 

»nt  sight,  Winn's  Scripture  measures  float  through 

';           ,  the  mind  of  tbe  reader.     He  diSere  from 

a  srouna  ^^^  ^H .  ^^  ^^  jj^^  ^^  ^^^.^^  ^j^^  ^^j^ 

roofs  WMC  steeL  *■• "»'  •>'*  "•y.'e-  "■  "«"  »>  *•'■  thougbl^ 

f,„^  throughoal  his  wriiings,  are  very  mueli 

hill —  bis  own.     In  the  tone  of  his  blank  verse,' 

rowD.  and  in  its  gener^  construction,  be  may 

have  borrowed  sometbinr  from  all  the 

bed,  no  gem  writers  spotccn  of.     He  aoes,  indeed,  in 

nd  bright;  ilsapparently  careless simplieityof  move* 

"  glsss.  meut,  approach  tbe  style  erf  Cowper ;  and 

''  in  other  lespects — as,  usually,  in  bi* 

a  watery  waite  fafcjye,   single- hearted    Engiish— he  it 

f^^i.ho^  „i.r„  I"''*  'ike  '"»t  mo"*  puwly  native  of 

ipolnAed  plaia  ^„g,„d.,  „f,,  po,„.    %,i|ifit  is  etsyftf 

see  that  he  is  not  Cowper.     He  is  terser, 

forte,  bowever,  more  abnipt  at  times,  and  treads  in  sen- 

I  in  description  fences   very    differently    balanced.     la 

lank  verse,   of  short,  his   style,   diction,   movement  ol 

F  his  volume  is  verse,  have  evidently  spmng  op  wilhiai 

.  indeed,  made  himself.    They  are  nahve  to  his  mind, 

most  difficult  o(  as  to  one  familiar  with  fares1'Winde,witll 

by  no  means,  the  courses  of  clouds,  tbe  flow  of  great 

« — its   pauses,  rivers,  tbe  changing  of  ennshioe  ani 

mvements,  and  shadows  over  bread  fields,  and  all  thost 

of  its  immense  gentle  and  majeetic  motions,  and  solems) 

I  not  used,  as  sounds,  with  which  nalnrs  is  able  (o  im,> 

which  he  does  press  u 

edlessly  awk-  '     " 

.abruptness for    ... , .         , 

islaias   hisieelf  yet  rich,  and  usually  very  felicitous.  Thii 

be  end  of  any  ts  pecnliarly  the  ease  in  his  choiceof  ap- 

ssary  to  a  fa-  pellatives,  which  he  selects  and  applied 

ink  vetse,  than  with  an  aptness  of  descriptive  beauty  not 

rt.  he  has  not  surpassed,  if  equaled,  by  any  poel  among 

«gh  where  h«  aa — certainly  t?  aone  exc^t  Brjani. 
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What  is  more  remarkable — quite  worthy  for  example,  could  be  finer  in  its  ^i 

of  note  amid  the  deluge  of  diluted  phrase-  than  some  passages  from  **  A  Septetnt^i 

olo^y  bestowed  on  us  by  most  modem  SlroU."                                                I 

writers — is  the  almost  exclusive  use,  in  The  day  seems  toharc  been  one  of  ih^i 

kis  poems,  of  Saxon  words.     We  make»  sober-bright  days  in  the  early  Autun  j 

by  no  means,  that  loud  objection  to  Lat-  when  the  earth,  forgetting  the  dus;  an 

inisms,  which  many  feel  called  upon  to  beat  of  August,  puts  on  a  russet  fresh  nt- 

set  forth.     In  some  kinds  of  verse,  and  but  here  and  there  is  a  si^n  of  chan^  j 

in  many  kinds  of  prose,  they  are  of  great  the  woods — and  the  light  is  of  a  eiiirr-j 

advantage,  mellowing  the  diction,  en-  that  is  not  still — and  the  wind  only  kio^| 

larging  and  enriching  the  power  of  ex-  itself  how  it  can  blow  so  dreamily— a: 

pression.     Unquestionably,    they    have  the  hale  sun,seemingly  older,  and  shit' 

added  much  to  the  compass  of  the  English  with  a  kind  of  snbdued  consciou^^r^ 

language.    This  is  more,  however,  for  the  keeps  always  bright  the    frafmenh 

wants  of  philosophy  than  of  poetry — un-  fleecy  clouds  that  move  happily  aw.:y 

less  it  be  philosophical  poetry.     For,  in  happy  because  of  their  brightness  -. 

our  language,  nearly  all  the  strongest  and  their  motion ! — and  one  would  harcy 

most  picturesque  words,  verbs,  nouns,  ad-  surprised  to  see  an  angel's  face  look 

jectives,  are  of  one  and  two  syllables  from  the  fine  blue  of  the  sky, it  wou!:; 

only ;  but,  also,  nearly  all  such  words  are  accord  with  the  strange  influences  aic^: 

of  Saxon  origin.  Descriptive  poetry,  there-  — in  which  the  strangeness  itself  se*^" 

fore,  to  be  oi  any  force  or  felicity,  must  yet  familiar,  as  when  one  views  a  k>" 

employ  them ;  and  it  was  this,  no  doubt»  known  landscape  wierdly  reflected  i:. 

that  led  Mr.  Street — unconsciously,  it  may  mirror. — Do  not  tiv,  too,  remember  ?^ 

be — to  choose  them  so  exclusively.    For  a  day,  a  September    day,  wandenx 

the  same  reason,  Byron,  who  in  power  with  two  only,  very  dear  to  ns— * ■: 

of  description  is  hardly  equaled  by  any  leagues  along  the  most  noble  lake  m  • 

Other  English    poet,   used    them   to    a  world,  clear,  delightful  Ontario  ?    P  '  ^ 

greater  extent,  we  believe,  than  any  other  not  leave  the  sinful  highway*  ^f^^]' 

"  moulder  oi  verse,"  since  Chaucer,  un-  always — through  fields,  and  stretck-j 

less  we  may  except  Scott  in  his  narrative  wood  as  wild  as  when  the  Indian  roa:: 

verse  ;  Wordsworth,  on  the  other  hand,  through  thena — always,  with  a  movent 

whose  most  descriptive  passages  have  that   could  hardly   be    called  pmer^- 

always  a  philosophic  cast,  makes  con-  within  sound  of  the  quielly-beatinz'^'^ 

stant  draft  on  Latinized  words,  losing  as  Was  there  not  a  strange  freshness  e* 

•*                        much  in  vigor  as  he  gains  in  melody  and  all   things?      Was  not  the  wintl  r- 

compass.     In  all  Mr.  Street's  poems,  the  around  us  like  a  spirit — softly  once  '. 

reader  will  be  surprised  to  find  scarcely  a  — "  blowing  where  it  listed  ?**    \V:i> 

ainglc  page  with  more  than  three  or  four  to  be  accounted  for,  that   every^' 

,                        words  of  other  than  Saxon  derivation.  "The  soul  of  happy  sound  was  sprf.^ 

This  extraordinary  keeping  to  one  only  And    then — always  before    us— ibt 

of  the  three  sources  of  our  language — for  stretching  of  the  great  Lake — blof ,  1  i' 

tbe  Norman  French  forms  a  third — is  and  swelling  in  the  sunlight;  aodab  ' 

owing  in  great  part  to  the  fact  that  his  it  the  clear  heavens,  vejy  ancient  ao^  ' 

poetry  is  almost  purely  descriptive ;  yet  movable,   as    if  they  had  never  ^ 

^                        not   wholly   to    this,  for  any   page  of  otherwise  over  those  waters;  ana 

Thomson's    "  Seasons,"    or    Cowper's  white  sails  that  stole  up  to  sight  n* 

"  Task,"  will  be  found  to  have  four  times  distance,  and  crept  along  the  horizoii 

as  many.     It  is  certain,  at  least,  that  the  disappeared  again — all  urUcnown,  ar 

useofsuch  language  has  added  immensely  if  even  they  knew  not  why  they  ?l' 

to  the  simplicity,  strength  and  picturesque  come  or  why  they  went ;  and,  with 

effectiveness  of  Mr.  Street's  blank  verse ;  silentness,    the  sail-like    clowd^— ti- 

and,  as  a  general  consideration  of  style,  were,  their  duplicates,  or  accompai:^ 

ve  recommend  the  point  to  the  attention  shadows — that  would  suddenly  n^  ' 

'                       of  all  writers,  whose  diction  is  yet  un-  float  along  for  a  time,  and  melt  s\ 

formed,  though  we  hold  it  a  matter  of  again — as  if  the  lake  and  sky  weie  e. 

far  less  importance  in  prose  than  in  poe-  a  reflection  of  the  other !    And  ve  '* 

try.  books  with  us — the  far-ofl"  Chaucer, 

It  will  not  be  diflicult  to  make  good  the  History  of  Robinson  Crusoe  an.: 

all  we  have  said,  by  choice  extracts,  ex-  solitary  island — ••  wondrous  suiiai»''   ' 

oept  for  the  difficulty  of  choosing.  What,  the  scene  and  time  !~BiU  we  did  not  r^ 
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en  lyiiig;  upon  The  tbiitle-dowa,  high  Hfted  throngh  the 

'e  the  rippling  rich 

tway  from  their  Brij;h[  btoe,  quick  float,  like  gliding  stan, 

nken    horiion,  _.     wdthen 

as far  beyond  Touching  the  luiuhine  fluii,  »nd  leem  to 

I^d^^'xnS  Within  the  dazzling  brilUuice.    Yon  tiH 

weliDg  of  Lake  standing  rrom   out  the  atnraling  ikirt  of 

tort,  built  M  „ood 

reign  people —  Touched  by  the  froit,  that  wondroui  chem- 

lead: — and  the  i«t,  ehowa 

tlements,  clear  Spotting*  of  gargeoo*  crimioD  through  iti 

lie  shadow,  the  green, 

mmingling,  ibe  !•'''*  "proud  monarch,  lowering  still  erect, 

away  into  the  Though   iprinkled    with   bii   life-blood. 

lini— -as  ifthev  '"'°"  neside, 

^n.  bound  iot  That  aapen,  to  the  wind'.  »(l  6ngeTod 

yn      '  touch, 

ITtat,  too,  was    nu[,e„   „i,j,  .d  ^j,  d„gii„g  \e„ai,  ak 
e'  though 

: — we  knew  it !  Beating  with  myriad  pulee*.  Misty  a) 
re  wrote : — aa  Films  the  deep  boUowi,  miMy  r  "  ' 
!     And  to  have  etowa 

iDch  days — ie    Oa  the  round  hill«.>> 
e  only  heritage        In  the  forly-tbree  lines  here  quoted 
g  life,  looking    there  are  bnt  four  or  five  words  of  foreign 
ims  of  suDshine    origin — of  which  two  came  throngh  the 
pa'h '  Norman  French,  the  primarily  from  the 

expect,  haSDO    Greek,  only  one  from  the  Latin. 

BeBides  this  observation,  keen  as  the 
Indian  hunter's,  of  all  Nature's  slight 
^_^  and  simple  effects  in  quiet  places,  Mr. 

'"*'*  Street  has  a  most  gentle  and  contempla' 

B  the  walls  live  eye  for  the  changes  which  she  u- 

wandering  feet    ]f„^\-  throws  over  the  traces  where  men 
Bture.   Ocrlho     ^^^^  ^^^^  t,^^       j[,„g_  in  ..^^  OI4 
en  Road,"  he 
ho  seems  half 

oTer,  where  the  *°  remember,  that  he  himself  helped  to 
build  the  forgotten  objects  of  which  he 
thick  in  Fash-  epeaks.  So  of  a  pansage  in  ■■  The  Am- 
bush," which  sinks  into  the  mind  like 
:  we  tread,  and  the  falling  of  twilight  over  an  old  ruin. 
n  narrow  lane  ^"  winding  road*  are  frequent  in  the 
I  the  bills.  ^    .,    "™>^* 

luwi  our  stens.     "^  '"*  surveyor  opened  jears  ago, 
ilMter'd  r""id  ■     ™''«°  through  the  depths  he  led  his  tramp- 
h  yollow-crim-  ''°8  ^"nd  , 

Startling  the  crouched  deer  from  the  un- 
scattered  thick    „.  ,     dErbrush.  .  ., 

Wilb    unknown   sbout*   and   axe -blows. 

iligado  bends  _       ,.^J*'^°»,  u      ■ 

z  with  the  aweet  ""  ■'>'il«de,  soon  Nature  touches  la 

nolonouasounds  £if""""l';«  pace..    Hiding,  here,  in  rnoM 

aried  with  the  ^""^  wboal-trhck— blocking  up  the  vista, 

li  elation  ^''*'  bus he»— darkening  with  her  soacool 

"  '  tints 

The  notches  on  the  trees  and  hatchet-cuts 
r  iswttingpMt,  Upon  the  stooping  limbs — across  the  trail 
ring,  and  to  yon     Twisting,  in  wreaths,  the  pine's  enormous 

ngs  like  anowy     And   twining,  like  a  bower,  the   leave* 


r  busy  n 


* 


I 


>         t 
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* 
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Now  skirts  she  ihe  faint  path  with  fringes  loftier  regions  of  poetry.    For  the  grea!f^ 

deep  and  highe»t  use  of  material  Nature,  lo  'ri 

Of  thicket,  where  the  checkered  partridge  poet,  is  that  she  be  made  an  exhau^liH 

hides  store-house  of  imagery ;  that  ihrou^L  i\\ 

Ite  downy  brood,  and  whence  with  droop-  multitude  of  objects,  aspects,  innue:..n 

^       ing  wing  ,    ,    r    ^  subtle  sources  of   contrast  and  coaiixj 

It  limps  to  lure  away  the  hunter  s  foot  ^^  ^^^^j^j  illustrate  the  univei>^  \ 

Approachmg    Us    low   cradle;    now  she  it^  unseen  and  spiritual.    Th.s  is  to  H 

The   hollow,  stripped  by  the  surveyor's  <oiiiT£fi— iWa^r— Creatoe.     It  is  lii 

bund  strange  power  of 

To  pitch  their  tents  at  night,  with  pleasant  *« Imagination  bodyinjc  forth 

grass,  The  forms  of  things  unknown." 

So  that  the  doe,  its  slim  fawn  by  its  side,  j   .    ^^  ;„,„„,   ..  idealize,"  Natur«. 

Amidst  the  firc-fljes  m  the  tw.light  feeds  ;  ^     ^    g  ^,.^^. . 

And  now  she  hurls  some  hemlock  o  er  the  _.  •       *     u      ■ 

X_^^^\f^  He  never  gives  wmg  to  his  imagina" 

Splitting  the  trunk  that  in  the  frost  and  He   presents  to  us  only  what   iNn'c 

rain  shows  to  him — nothing  further.    Or, 

Asunder  falls  and  melts  into  a  line  he  makes  the  attempt,  striking  out  ri 

Of  umber  dust.  .  broader  and  sublimer  fields,  he  is  no:  -- 

...  cessful.     He    is    not  at  home,  inL-: 

In  what  we  have  given  it  is  easy  to  ^^en  describing  the  grander  featurt- 

see  the  nature  of  Mr.  Street's  mind.     It  i^atur«  herself,  but  only  as  he  is  p.ctui 

18  idle  to  deny— though   some  critics,  jj^^  ^^^e  minute  and  delicate  lineatrf- 

whose  pretensions  should  be  lounded  on  j^g  p^n  give  the  Uacery  of  a  leal,  or  t 

a  better  judgment,  have  denied— that  the  -^^26  wings  of  a  droning   beetle.  W'. 

writer  of  such  passages  is  a  poet.     They  ^j^an  the  breaking  up  of  a  worid  rn  •: 

have  a  great  contempt  for   descriptive  Deluge,  or  ihe  majesty  of  great  Mo 

poetry  I     Why  do  they  not  despise  land-  ^j^jjg 

8cape  painting  '    Why  do  they" »'.  >>»  ..  Throning  Eternity  in  icy  hal'^  - 

fact,   despise  Nature  herself?    But  the  ^  ,    ,,  i      r  i^-    •    l   ^ 

Imagination  !  the  Imagination  !  the  ethe-  A  remarkable  example  of  this  is  the  r- 


naiiuns  as  lO   lue   nature  oi   ui-ai  uiviue  — — *=•    •.      •  iT     i  •  t  V- — •'  —  ' 

faculty,  we   should   be  willing  to  say,  the  woi  11  with  which  his  senses  are 

that  no  person  destitute  of  imagination  actually  familiar,  his  imagination  d.<^ 

can  be  a  poet.     But  then,  does  it  demand  sustain  itsell,  and  his  verse  is  en., . 

no  power  of  this  faculty  to  reproduce  [ively  lame  and  infelicitous.     Bui « 

Nature  to  the  mind,  faithfully  and  fully,  he  comes  to  the  quiet  scenes  in  hmt: 

with  aU  her  minutest  lights  and  shadows  ^^'^h  he  has  seen  and  felt,  he  ha^  .. 

—yet  without  overloading  the  picture?  Passages  as  these— pa^es  which. 

Beyond  question  it  does.    Memory  alone  their  way    Cowper,  Thomson.  We 

cannot  effect  it.    She  must  be  surround-  ^^nh  or  Bryant  never  excelled, 
cd,  as  she  works,  with  the  vivid  atmo-         ^*^"®  ^*  bpring: 

sphere   of  imagination.     Without  it.  the  In  the  moist  hollows  and  by  streamlet  * 

poet  and  painter,  alike,  would  produce  The  grass  stands  thickly.      Sunnf  br.j 

fiictures  confused  and  utterly  void  of  the  have  burst 

ight,  motion  end  immortal  grace,  that  Into  hlue  sheets  of  scented  violets, 

make  the  scenes  of  external  Nature  so  The   woodland  warbles,   and    the   d 

beautiful  to  us.   Indeed,  we  believe  there  ..        swamp 

can  be  no  vivid  memory  without  imagi-  ^^  deepened  in  its  tones, 

nation.  smd  of  Summer  : — 

As  the  painter  of  landscapes,  however,  **0*er  the  branch -sheltered  stream,' 
can   never  rank  among  the  greatest  of  laurel  hangs 

painters,  so  the  merely  descriptive   poet  Its  gorgeous  clusters,  and  the  ba&s-^^ 

can  never  stand  with  the  highest  in  his  ^         breathes 

art.    It  needs  a  higher  power  of  the  mind  ^^°°*  **«  pearl-blossoms, fragrance,  b^- 

Wt  JT''^^""'"^;    the  creative      Mr.  Upontbe^emlock.top.thethr-hers:- 

Street  endeavors  only  lo  produce  the  pic  yj^  threctoned    flute.      From  ber  . 
tares  of  external  things.     He  rarely  or  shadowy  nook 

never  idealize*  Nature ;  but  Nature  un-  The  doo   has  led  lier  dappled  Uv^t 
'ever  brings  a  man  ifito  the  taste 
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manifcfled.    In  bis  beaitirn]l7  brief  and 
modfst  preface,  he  saya: 

"  Tha  early  life  of  the  author  wai  spent 
ID  a  wild  and  piclurevque  region  in  tha 
southwestern  part  of  New  York — his  n»- 
tiTe  state.  Apart  from  the  busy  haunts  of 
mankind,  his  eye  was  caught  by  the  itrong- 
ly  marked  and  beautiful  scenes  by  which  he 
was  surrounded  ;  and  to  the  first  impres- 
aioDs  thus  made,  may  ba  attributed  the 
fact,  that  hi*  subjects  relate  so  much  ta 
Kature  and  so  little  toman.  Instead,  there- 
fore, of  aiming  to  depict  I  he  human  heart,  be 
haa  endeavored  to  sketch  (howeTer  raddy 
and  impcrfeclly)  the  features  of  that  with 
which  ne  was  moat  familiar," 

Now,  though  we  believe  if  he  had 
posaeseed  grmt  power  of  imagination  or 
knowledge  of  human  nstare,  he  conld 
not  have  failed  of  working  more  in  thoM 
fields,  yet  we  think  we  see  in  his  TOlnme 
eridenees  o(  for  greater  power  io  thooe 
difeeliona  than  he  dhs  f  et  shown.  There 
ie  hardly  a  gleam  of  trne  invention ;  bat 
there  are  some  touches  of  pathos,  and 
very  many  fine  Uftingt  of  imagiQation. 
Such  pssMges  are  freqneirt,  as — 

"  Within  the  broad  rich  west 
One  orb — Night'a  &rsl — waa  beating  like  a 

Splendid  and  large." 


"  The  little  violet, 
laying  its  alight  and  delicate  ear  to 

Listened  for  Spring's  approach." 

"  My  heart 
la  brightened  with  thina  image,  as  the  sky 

Is  kindled  bv  tha  moonliaht." 


lUeo's   delicate    ^  kiodled  by  tha  moonlighL'*^ 
truffled  &Da.  ^''   ^'""eet  has  published  too  mnch : 

a  solenui  croak  ^'  should  have  laken  a  lesson  from  Mr. 
e-top.  Feebly  Bfjant.  He  constantly  repeats  faimsclf. 
too,  both  in  subjects  and  expressioD. 
)  spider's  tiny  His  volume,  therefore,  appears  monoto- 
nous and  tiresome  to  tbe  r»der ;  without 
retrenchment,  it  can  batdly  become  pop- 
ular. But  we  shall  watch  with  much 
interest  to  ciee  what  he  can  do  in  other 
and  higher  spheres.  Meanwhile,  bow- 
ever,  we  give  him  tbe  right  baud  of  fel- 
lowship and  gentle  regard,  for  he  has 
filled  a  part,at  least,  of  one  great  depait- 
meril  of  tbe  field  of  poetry,  with  as  ex- 
quisite a  sense,  with  as  line  a  touch,  with 
as  loving  and  faithful  an  eye,  heart  and 
i^er  powers  of  pen,  as  any  one  to  whom  Nature  has 
ler  variety  of  ever  whispered  familiar  words  in  solitary 
ut  be  has  yel    places.  Euldbh. 
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MORNING. 

OCTOBU  AMOHO  THX  CAT8KILL8. 
LOUIS  I-  JtOMLK. 

6iv£  me  the  rooontaine — &e  dark  mnltitade 

Of  mountains  that  uplift  the  bending  sky 

From  snowy  Corway  to  the  grassy  Roan  !• 

When  by  the  deep  majestic  stream  I  panse. 

Stilled  by  the  silence  of  its  solemn  march 

Seaward  through  groves,  through  fields  and  green  defiles. 

Swift,  like  the  wood-dove,  homeward  down  the  wind 

Speeds  to  the  mountain  foam  my  Spirit  free. 

Whether  I  watch  the  prairie*s  distant  line 

Flame  in  the  sunset,  and  await  its  vast 

Illiraitable  evening— or  alone. 

Where  breaks  the  loud  wave  on  the  yellow  sand. 

See  the  hi  billows  kindle  in  the  dawn — 

Still,  with  a  clear-toned  memory,  my  heart 

Is  in  the  mountains  ever.    The  dry  paths 

Of  mttdow -brooks  once  merry  take  me  where 

Streams  fling  their  whiteness  down  the  slippery  rocks ; 

Yea,  the  rent  waters  of  the  ra^ed  chasm 

Come  when  I  burn  the  silent  light,  and  make 

Murmurs  among  my  thoughts.    Oh,  give  me  then 

The  dark  uncounted  mountains ! — give  me  these 

Rising  around  me  through  the  early  mists. 

All  hail !  ye  venerable  Summits.    Health 

To  your  green  hemlocks  !    Calmly  still  ye  smile 

Unon  the  morning  in  your  silverjr  robes. 

On,  I  am  joy,  all  joy  to  come  again 

And  be  your  child.    Some  welcome  have  ye  not 

For  one  whose  love  hath  prompted  this  return  ? 

Ye  have  a  welcome — List !  along  the  height 

Softly  a  wandering  zephyr  winds  the  woods ; 

Sings  in  its  mossy  cell  that  sweet  recluse 

Of  rocky  solitudes,  the  waterfall  : 

These  are  your  ix>cal  *'  welcome-home.**    I  come 

To  give  ye  shout  for  shout  and  smile  for  smile. 

But,  0  ve  friends  of  storm  and  the  blue  sky. 

Before  I  share  your  loftier  wilderness, 

Commence  we  here  upon  this  jutting  crag. 

Touched  by  the  living  gold  of  yonder  sun. 

I  cannot  now  recall  those  lively  thoughts 
Which  memory,  busy  with  your  image,  waked 
In  my  long  absence :  that  you  rise  before  me 
With  a  magnificence  outreachine  fancy 
Doth  them  extinguish  as  the  radiant  east  • 

Quenches  the  sparkling  stars.    But  well  I  know 

*  Corway,  or  Cbocorhua  peak  is  perha^  the  moat  picturesque  of  the  aountains  of 
New  Hampshire.  Tbe  Roan  mountain  la  in  Yancy  Ca  North  Carolina.  Its  grassy 
summit,  some  nine  mlleii  in  extent,  is  a  fine  rolling  prairie.  From  its  heights,  nearly 
six  thotisand  feet  above  the  ocean,  are  seen  the  last  peaks  of  the  Alleghanies,  fading  in 
the  skies  of  Georgia. 


nr  rennnbmnM ;  dreams  of  jan 
ae  happy ;  hopes  of  a  letura 
:  now,  anayaa  in  the  bright  ponp 
A  October,  ye  Bmsze 
od  touch  me  in  mv  dee^most  heut. 
^ief,  and  I  could  feel  s  by 
hen  delight  Srat  wiDged  mj  feel 
mmmery  caps.    Ob,  can  jon  not, 
i,  with  jonr  cli&  and  wooded  slopes, 
lew-born  sorrow  that  vill  m 
dcome  with  me  thcM  lone  hours  i 
footsteps  in  your  pslblest  moss 
>wa  now  lie  the  rooDldering  learea  i 
do  your  pools  and  glassy  springs 
re  after  the  rug^  meal  I 
>,  will  ye  not  rain  them  when 
limoroas,  wbere  the  fierce  white  torrent 
BUlien  chasm  !    Will  ye  not  miss 
M,  when  my  solitary  shout 
Int  echo  in  the  far  ravine ! 
e  din  of  voicee  when  we  scaled 
crag;  merry  the  music  when, 
aathleSB  brink,  old  melodies 
resh  is  the  verse  as  yesterday, 
lie  apart  we  picked  our  wnys 
upward  still,  thiongh  darkeoiDg  firs. 
le  strain  full  oft,  0  wondrons  Bard 
rt  more  often  his  who  sang 
Wye,"  or  hia  who  framed  the  wild 
y  of  "  loTely  Christabel." 

ongfa  sweet,  are  saddening  thoughts,  and  lead 
From  the  present    Lei  the  heart 
future,  from  the  migb^  fount 
M  border  bonnteous  Nature  flings 
ght  and  rich.     Mid  monntain  here, 
odor  oftbe  frosted  balm, 
noense,  through  the  countless  tops 
iping  forest.     Hark !  aloft 
passing  mist  the  plaintive  pine.  ^ 

I '.  the  solemn  gainitore 
the  seasons  J  scowling  cli&, 
jiling,  universal  lest, 
Joaaand  glilleriog  catancl, 
iresta — gorgeous  draperies 
gold,  aud  everlasting  green ; 
nee,  0  kingly  peak,  entbron'd 
ummits.     Thtough  the  misty  bars 
isor  earliest  dost  tbousee 
lush :  now  lifting  it,  thou  lak'st 
ilic  countenance  the  morn 
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FINANCE   AND  COMMEBCE. 

TffK  wtykit  vaietiJcd  coodidoa  of  ptoywiJ  rwhictioa  of  the  TwnM  tmd  the 

tbe  great  tooney  market  of  tbe  world —  Tirtaal  abofitioB  o€  theConi*laws,ae  Mt^ 

IxfrAon — at  the  blest  datcs^  and  the  «b-  vmllr  mkmct  a  pasie  oi  all  oosmefaal 

certaintj  in  all  tbe  waJlu  of  bugiaeae  oc-  truMCtiovs,  and  an  viwilijaneai  op^ 

casioaed  bj  tbe  new  doIjct  of  Sir  Robert  dally  to  operate  in  grnn  and  floor.     If 

Peel  reiipectinf  tbe  Com-kws,  of  wbidi  to  tbts  it  be  added  tbat  wben  tbe  ateaaeta 

tbe  dcciBion  la  not  accarately  foreseen,  of  wbkb  we  receired  ^  news  on  19tb 

hare  not  failed  roeasnraMy  to  exercise  as  «lt  left  England,  tbe  latest  dates  froai 

jnfloence  opon  tbe  state  botb  of  our  bk>-  this  cooBtry  were  eontenpoimneoiis  witb 

ncy  and  prodace  markets.  tbe  rqectioti  by  tbts  goremment  of  all 

A  Mtareity  of  money  in  England  is  rery  arbitration,  it  wiU  be  readily  understood 

soon  feJt  in  tbiscoantry— so  intimate  are  tbat  political  apprebensiop  falling  vpoo 

tbe  relations,  and  so  rapid  tbe  eonmoni-  a  market  before  disturbed,  produced  a 

cation  between  tbe  two.    Hie  great  smiis  state  of  tbings  ixrt  at  all  fitted  to  in- 

foekad  op  in  deposits  on  railroad  scbeoies  spire   confidetice.     Hence    tbe   ffesetal 

natarally  deranged  for  a  time  tbe  ordinary  complexion  of  tbe  iotelKgence  by  Uie  Hi- 

flow  of  s»oney.    Tbe  possibility  of  so  bemia  was  dinppointing — and  our  ai- 

radical  a  cbange  in  tbe  commercial  policy  lairs  bare  erer  since  felt  tbe  eflect  of  it 

of  tbe  coootry  as  Ibat  aimed  at  by  tbe  There  has  been,  since  tbat  arhral,  a  coo- 


«  'lilnU^awildcatmctistbeawaalaiMofGeaffgia. 


MwoMe  md  Cammam, '  4«5 

e   of  prIcM  of  pnwe  whieb  ooeuionally  arisM  becaose 

bsTe,  nndoDbt*  of  *.  few  millioiu  varistion  in  the  Bapply 

decline,  bul  tb«  of  gold,  or  ibe  amonni  of  Bank  note  ■•• 

It  of  Uw  gene-  taea,  will  teem  renwrkablf  difpropor- 

^land,  of  tbe  lioned  to  the  relation  existing  between 

ads,  iiDotwilb-  BQch  eaina  and  thevhole  piopenj'  of  tlw 

uelore  we  pro-  kii^am. 

ipon  ibig  lopie.  Fiom  tbtseand  like  eonaiderat ions,  it 

milljona  upon  Menu  to  nethat  tbe  apprebension  which 

rood*  Tnutt  op-  did  undoubtedly  weigh  over  iha  Londoa 

3i  tbtt.  circulat-  market  at  tbe  last  dates — Ibough  in  a  leM 

TitJy  to  tbe  em-  degrM  than  before — of  the  bad  efiecis  of 

linesB,  seems  to  the  railroad  inveotmeDts,  was  uafounded, 

ndeed,  tbe  pre-  and  aoon  will  be  asceitained  m   to  he ; 

>ck*d  ap,  and  and,  aa  a  conseqaeiice,  we  think  anydis- 

re  commenced,  trnat  here  that  money  is  to  be  any  mort 

;  pressure  occa-  acaree  in  London,  is  eqnaJly  without 

it  was  Tery  con-  foundation. 

pregsare  Bsema  In  our  opinion,  fbetefore,  there  is  no 

naied^or  the  reuon  lo  believe  that  difficulties  in  our 

wbose   haoda  nione^  market  are  to  be  OMoaioned  by 

iveslad  ibem  in  acareity  or  tightness  of  money  in  £ng- 

»urse  liberated  land ;  nor  do  wc  see — except  in  m  fara* 

pital  to  become  uncertainty  always  operates  unfavorably 

poses,  equal  to  — BoylhtDg  in   the  prcMnl  aspect  of  the 
political  qneations  iu  ablation  between 

ew  enterpritea,  the  two  Gouatries,tocauseeaddifficaltie«. 

is  paid  out  al-  Tbe  recent  mcesajge  of  the  President  w 

ukd  relamed  to  answer  to  a  call  of  the  Senate,  does  not 

lat  no  derange-  vary  our  position,  nor  in  sny  degree  abate 

led ;  and  then,  our  confidence  in  an  eTentaai  peacefnl 

iavestmenta  in  ■nangemeni.    The  utmost  Ibat  can  be 

thus  far  proved  made  of  that  mesBage  is,  that  the  Fieai- 

opon  an  ave-  dent  now  avows  openly  what  before  waa 

t  per  cent  per  inculcated  nndeihandedly  and  irrespoosix 

[  inlereet— they  biy,    but   still    publicly— that  there    is 

dding  to,  rather  enough  of  doubt  about  out  position,  with 

le  active  com-  raepect  both  to  England  and  Mexico,  to 

Dtty.  auUionze  mum  precautionary  meaaures 

prehension  pr«-  of  sdf 'defence.     If  this   had    been    aa 

a  between  the  fimnkly  said  in  the  message  at  the  com- 

y,  and  what  ie  neacement  of  the  session,  all  wonld  have 

rculating  medt-  approved  it ;  as,  indeed,  all  who  knew 

ample  of  Eng-  anything  of  the  defenceless  slate  of  the 

Bt&tlelical  wri-  country,  expected  it.    Tbe    ight  of  Ihi 

pie  of  tbe  re-  thing isnot  altered bydelay,noristheex- 

ire  is  worth  six  pediency  of  the  course  recommended  leM 

iDg— while  the  obvioua  now  than  before — but  yet  the 

k    of    England  moment  chosen  is  inopponnne.    Still  wc 

y  millions ;  so  ^prehend  no  evil  from  the  raeesage,  and 

I  properly  held  trust  that  the  Committees  of  tte  Senate 

the  amount  of  to  which  is  intrusted  tbe  charge  of  mili> 

I  Ant  hwidred  laty  and  na*ai  a&irs,  will  soon  make  a 

,  for  every  five  lepori,  so  that  it  may  be   aeen  what 

Bank  of  Eng-  amount  of  appropriations,  and  what  ex- 

«n  hundred  and  lent  of  armament,  are  contemplated.  The 

1  represented  of  revenues   now  accruing   ate  insufficieM 

isting  of  lands,  for  any  considerable  increase  of  expendi- 

d  prcdace,  knd  tare,  andif  each  increase  iatobeeneonn- 

longing  to    the  tared,  loans  or  direct  taxes  must  at  once 

n  this  view,  tbe  be  resorted  to  for  the  me«os.    The  latts 
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will  not  be  selected  at  first — and  borrow- 
ing, therefore,  will  be  the  preferred  alter- 
native. How  far  this  coald  be  accom- 
plished upon  reasonable  terms,  would 
depend,  in  a  great  degree,  upon  the 
amount  of  money  required,  and  in  a  still 
greater  dqgpree  upon  the  opinion  that 
might  obtain,  as  to  whether  there  proba- 
bly would  be  occasion  for  other  and  lar- 
ger loans.  Hence  the  interest  naturally 
felt  among  monied  men  to  know  the  de- 
tails of  the  proposed  appropriations. 

The  condition  of  Commercial  and  Fi- 
nancial diSaaxB  has  undeigone  little  or  no 
change ;  certainly  no  improvement,  since 
last  month.  There  is,  if  an3rthing,  some- 
what more  of  discouragement,  owing  to 
the  prolonged  uncertainty  of  our  political 
relations.  No  one  admits  the  posnbility 
of  war  with  England,  and  yet  all  in 
some  degree  act  as  if  it  were  possible. 
The  tone  of  the  British  Press  at  the  last 
dates,  absorbed  as  public  attention  in  Eng- 
land seemed  to  be  by  the  great  Corn-law 
discussion,  and  by  the  bloody  war  in  In- 
dia, was  so  unanimous  in  condemnation 
of  the  ground  upon  which  arbitration  was 
lejectcd  by  this  government  as  to  leave 
the  impression  tnat  the  government  of 
that  country  may  hesitate  about  any 
new  attempt  at  an  amicable  arrange- 
nent,  leaving  this  government  to  take 
its  course  in  the  premises;  and  mean- 
time preparing  for  any  event  that  the 
coarse  taken  by  us  may  bring  about  As 
the  main  hope  of  the  friends  of  peace  is, 
that  Qreat  Britain  may  renew  the  offer 
of  the  49th  parallel,  or  something  anal- 
ogous thereto,  and  as  it  seems  to  be  set- 
tled that  the  American  government  will 
not  make  the  first  move  towards  resum- 
ing negotiation,  both  countries  will  be 
placed  in  a  very  dangerous  dilemma,  on 
the  hypothesis  that  neither  will  make 
the  requisite  advance ;  the  recommen- 
dation by  the  President  in  the  message 
communicated  to  the  Senate  on  the  25th 
ult,  that  appropriations  in  addition  to 
those  heretofore  suggested  by  him,  be 
mde  to  out  the  country  in  a  state  of  de- 
fence, gwes  strength  to  this  view  of  the 
case,  and  unless  by  the  Steamer  from 
£ngiaBd  of  the  4th  April  some  definitive 
information  be  received  of  the  purpose  of 
Great  Britain  to  try  negotiation  again,  we 
shall  feel  very  great  soticitiide  aSout  the 
msibility  oif  maintaining  peace.  Bvt 
lor  this,  all  would  be  well,  in  all  depart- 
■eots  of  businees :  the  eurren^  of  the 
country  is  on  a  sound  footing,  its  cireu- 
lirtion  not  exossaive,  the  supply  of  the 


precious  metals  adequate,  and  the  cur- 
rent of  ai&irs  healthy  and  regular ;  ex* 
changes  between  dinerent  parts  of  the 
Republic  are  conducted  with  safety,  cer- 
tainty and  economy;  and  the  moment 
our  political  difficulties  with  Englmd 
and  Mexico  shall  be  settled,  the  country 
will  spring  forward  in  a  career  of  snre 
and  growing  prosperity.  But  until  ikat 
moment,  there  is,  and  will  be  a  pause. 

The  possible  effect  of  the  rep^il  of  tfaa 
English  Corn-laws  upon  our  agriculture, 
as  well  as  upon  our  general  trade,  is  oc- 
cupying a  good  deal  of  attention ;  and 
Mr.  Hudson,  of  Massachusetts,  one  of 
the  most  intelligent  members  of  Congress, 
has  made  it  the  subject  of  a  speech  in 
which  he  insists,  with  great  force,  that 
expectation  of  benefit  to  us  from  this 
measure,  if  carried  out,  must  be  greatly 
disappointed.  He  fortifies  his  reasoning 
by  aata,  which  it  seems  difficult  to  resist 
As,  for  instance : 

From  Parliamentary  reports,  Mr.  Hud- 
son establishes  that,  ior  a  series  of  four- 
teen years— from  1829  to  1843 — the  an- 
nual average  importation  of  wheat  and 
wheat  flour  by  Great  Britain,  was  abovt 
11,000,000  bushels;  the  heaviest  impor- 
tation during  that  time  being  23,000,000, 
in  1842,  and  the  lightest,  228.000,  m 
1835.  Of  the  imponation  of  I842,  the 
United  States  ancT  the  North  American 
Cok)ntee,  together,  furnished  aboot 
5,000,000  bushels,  of  jorhich  nearly  foor- 
fifths  went  from  the  Colonies. 

Mr.  Hudson  then  gives  these  tables: 

The  following  table  will  «how  the  pficet 
of  wheat  per  bushel,  in  the  piiDcipal  marts  of 
trade  on  the  ConUneAt,  from  100- to  18fl^ 
inclusive : 
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oT  wh»B(,  m  IWe  carried  on.    The  canals,  it  ia  Teaied,  will 

^  month  (Apiil),  considerable  damage  hav- 

.duriagiheMoie  ing  been  occaoioned  by  the  heavy  Sprii^ 

ireaheta. 
Bsr,      .     91  8S        Our  money  market  is  aotnewbat  stiff, 

es,  1  &1  but  not  pinched.    Th«  rising:  of  the  rales 

^'      ■       1  10  •'  ft^eiRn  excb«igeB,  which  bo  surely 

S4l'       '.        1  03  ■d™<"i'»'>ea  lbs  banks  of  any  excess  of 

ilil       '        1  16  circulation,  will  prompt  these  inslilutions 

S13,       .        I  DO  to   some   additional    restriction   of    dis- 

'  Uie  aJbremuned  tounlB ;  and  we  are,  therefore,  prepared 

cenia  more  ihaa  to  think  thai,  for  some  weeks  to  come, 

«  3''^f!*^'"'2?.'''*  ""e™  "ill  be  a  more  general  demand  for 

.in  the  firs.  eoM  °*°"*y'    The  Exchange  on  England  may 

Ue  10  come  iflto  ^   quoted   at   91    to   J   preniiuin ;    on 

IT   uuia-Aikiiiia  France  at  6f. 

SloekB,  in  general,  have  fallen  daring 

Jusive,  and  the  *'  P"*  T"'^^'^'^*  gMbling  Blocks 

iUgreaterforus  Tffy'-B  'ilh  the  phases  of  luck.     But 

we«n  this  COBB-  ""  "^"1=^  ^mi  Buhsianlial  Slate  stocks 

roazbt  into  the  ^^^^  ^'°  ""•'ergone  a  slight  decline,  ia- 

"^  dicating,  undoubtedly,  an  increasing  un- 

:  fate  of  Sir  R.  S?'"?^  ."'^'"  '"''  P?"*^*^  condition, 

licv  kept  every-  ^°^  '"'^  ""  Pei">«ylvania,  indeed.  la  to  be 

ind-  anithe  in  "cwunted  for  differently,  being  occasionad 

I  th^  markets  of  T'^Kv^  Ibe  damage  which   some  of 

in  cause  a  like  ">«  Public  works  have  sustained  from  the 

locks  of  bread.  ^^°°^^'  ""'^  ""^  *"■'  of  repairing  which 

re   considerable.  *^"  *™"''''  considerably  upon  the  funds 

"„S^1  S  ;?'  p?i:»8 ""  •"""'  ?'"; '•".  ?!."• 

o  .ycb  damud  »•'  '''V  ocjuiOnsd  by  lhei»  ,mu,,„ 

„,inib.fJ.o(  n="ll>.wb.clii.i»»^yol5n.ico»«. 

:b;j.n.i.l50od  ''"'S"j         .^k\.    .      „,.      ,.■, 

nS.  md  2  '«""•  *•  '''»'•  ""I"  !»'■  "''  "'»'•'■' 

en  ihe  caseverv  <»"««'*"  "'ill  the  comparative  statement 

eweat  helDa  to  ■i"i«ced,ofpriceflonletnlt.imdon27th: 
latMurfi.  2Tlh  March, 

rth  river  ia.pour.       ^^i;.^"'' «'""  ^^j     ;      '  "~"^ 
accumulatton  (rf         Pennfylrania,      ^ll     .       .        70  ' 
(.mlhewayol        Harlaem,  53i      .       .        Wl 

ke.,  andacheat-        HoiwicbfcWor.eii     .      ,       61 
inpartod  to  the       Reading,  75|  13 

ere  thia  tnde  is       Long  laluul,       46      .      .       uk 


OREIGN    MISCELLANY. 

Ht  S"  itvAfuvuv  ISn  a^ria,  tatl  vodv  lyvu. 

I  of  nua;  nationa,  aiMi  became  acquainted  with  the  opinioni 

(    the    4th    alt.,  hement  and  very  able  discosaion  of  twelva 

le  triumph  of  S(*  consecutive  nighti,  during  which  the  new 

Betcial  poLcy,  i|t  policy  of  the  Prime  Minister  wu  subjected 

AJbr  a  long,  ve-  to  tbo  moat  rigid  and  ezactiDg  •ctuttny,  the 
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House  divided,  and  resolved,  by  a  vote  of  The  British  hmi  about  ODe-third  that  tm 

three  hundred  and  thirty-seven  against  two  ber,  with  few  guns,  and  tfaoK  light  lit' 

hundred  and  forty,  to  go  into  committee  on  attacked  the  enemy,  forced  tbem  from  lit 

the  Customs  and  Corn  Importation  Act  at  guns,  with  immense  carnage,  and  fm  • 

once,  rather  than  postpone  its  consideration  after  a  protracted  and  most  bloody  $^  ■, 

for  six  months,  as  proposed  by  the  rejected  gle,  drove  them  entirely  from  the  i- 

amendment  of  Mr.  Miles.    This  vote  set-  Even  according  to  the  British  official '- 

ties  the  question,  so  far  as  the  Commons  ports,  they  lost  about  4,000  of  their  scluc 

are  concerned,  and  will  not  be  without  its  m  this  engagement,  and  many  of  tl: 

influence  on  the  House  of  Lords.    The  ablest  and  most  gallant  officers,  of  wh'  - 

truth  is,  the  time  has  come,  when  the  abo-  Sir  Robert  Sale  was  one. 

lition  of  protective  duties  on  articles  of  This  is  undoubtedly  but  the  openin£  - 

food,  which  the  people  of  Great  Britain  the  campaign ;  and  if  the  British  U' 

require    for   their    sustenance,  must    be  meet  so  firm  and  so  fatal  a  resistarce  :• 

abolished.      In  the   course  he  has   pur-  each  step  of  their  progress  as  that  wr. 

sued,  the  Premier  has  only  obeyed  the  die-  marked  the  commencement  of  th^  Vi 

tates  of  that  substantial  and  sovereign  pub-  the  conquest  of  the  Punjaub,  and  it^  ^ 

lie  sentiment  which  no  statesman,  in  a  nexation  to  the  British  dominions, i^u* 

country  which  has  in  its  constitution  so  be  speedily  or  cheaply  accomplished.  T: 

many  popular  elements  as  England,  can  it  has  been  resolved  upon,  is  officiaii}  " 

•afely  aisregard.     Had  he  not  preferred  to  clared,  in  a  proclamation  recently  ise;^ 

lead  it,  he  must  inevitably  have  been  crush-  by  the  Governor-General. 

ed  by  it.    The  policy  he  has  pursued  will  No  action  or  debate  has  been  bad  in  I  : 

almost  certainly  be  adopted  by  Parliament,  liament  on  American  affairs,  nor  do 

and  approved  by  the  people.     At  a  subse-  public  journals  contain  anythinf:  of  es- 

quent  setting,  a  motion  of  Mr.  Villiers,  to  cial  interest  to  tiiis  country.    The  pT 

make  the  abolition  of  duties  immediate,  sition,  to  which  we  have  before  ailuct.' 

instead  of  gradual,  was  rejected  by  a  still  transmuting  the  Republic  of  Mexico  ir' 

larger  majority — the  vote  standing.  Ayes  Monarchy,  and  seating  upon  the  xi::^^- 

18,  Noes  265.  Bourbon  prince,  of  the  Spanish  brant:. 

The  most  stirring  news  comes  from  Iif-  actively  canvassed  by  the  semi-ofiiriii 
DiA.     The  British   arms,  in  their  career  pers  of  London,  Paris  and  Madrid. 
of  indefinite  Asiatic  conquest,  apparently  agree  upon  the  feasibility  of  the  kU: 
as  limitless  as  Alexander's  ambition,  have  and  upon  its  importance,  as  afibrdi'': ' 
achieved  a  victory  over  the  Seikhs,  the  only  means   of  checking  the  rapic 
inhabitants  of  the  Punjaub,  remarkable  at  threatening  aggrandizement  ol'  the.Ar 
once  for  its  brilliancy,  importance,  and  the  can  Union.     Whether  the  GoTemniei ' 
blood  which  it  cosL    For  several  months  England,  France  and  Spain  are  in  an''  * 
a  very  large  British  force  has  been  concen-  connect^  with  this  intrigue,  can,  of  c  r- 
trated  upon  the  frontier  of  the  territory  of  only  be  a  matter  of  conjecture.    But  . 
the   Seikhs,  for  the   alleged  purpose   of  favor  with  which  the  project  is  recti' 
checking  any  anarchy,  by  which  the  peace  the  zeal  with  which  it  is  urged,  arr^ 
of  the  British  dominions  might  be  threat*  peculiar  motive  which  is  avowed  b^ 
encd.     The  army  of  the  Seikhs  likewise  leading  advocates,  are  well  calcuhtt. 
moved  toward  the  Sutlej,and  from  the  Uth  attract  the  attention,  and  excite  the  cc 
to  the  14th  of  December  last,  made  the  ity  of  the  people  of  this  country-    ' 
passage  of  that  river,  and  threatened  the  first  step  towards  its  accomplishmenrc^ 
advanced  posts  of  the  British  army,  with  of  course,  be  to  tecure  the  acquiescence 
•ome  80,000  fighting-men  and  about  one  the  Mexicans  tbemselves,  as  witbov' 
hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  artillery,  ••  of  nothing  can  be  done ;  and  in  cooner. 
the  largest  calibre  movable  in  the  field,  with  this  point,  the  fact  is  not  uoimpcr 
and  exquisitely  finished — an  artillery  im-  that  a  new  paper  has  been  recent))  f^' 
measurably  more  powerful  than  was  ever  lished  in  Mexico,  for  the  express  prr 
brought  into  the  field  by  Wellington  or  of  advocating  such  a  change.    Tl  ca  i 
Napoleon."    Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  the  Gov-  however,  it  has  not  been  received  wiUi  - 
ernor-General,  and  Sir  Hugh  Gough,  Com-  indications  of  public  favor, 
mander-in-chief,  immediately  hastened  to  In  the  literary  world  we  hear  of  no-? 
repel  them.     By  forced  marches,  a  part  of  ling  novelties.    Publishers  are  enfor 
their  force  came  up  in  time,  and  the  men,  suspend  operations  until  the  intense  | 
parched  with  thirst  and  sinking  with  fa-  ical  excitement  shall  have  passed  r^ 
tigue,  were  led,  at  once,  against  the  foe.  and  the  public  shall  be  again  at  h^^-' 
A  doubtful  success  on  the  18th,  was  fol-  read.    A  very  good  collection  of  it ' 
lowed  by  a  suspension  of  hostilities  until  cellanies  of  Sik  Jamxs  Macxikt^h 
the  21st  and  22d,  when  was  waged  a  most  been  made  by  one  of  bis  sons.aod  is  ^^ 
■evere  and  remarkable  contest    The  force  in  three  octaro  voltnnta.    Tbs  fiist  r* 
of  the  Seikhs  it  ttattd  at  60,000,  with  a  BeU'sLifeof  a4Jnr^fohMb•«lF^•* 
»'— -^ed  gqiif,  and  tcrongly  intraaohed.  Witft<mtMncabioi^7«r«9<^ 


wril-writtn,  ud  ■ranmdsutotfaebMimeAodoramiigii 

It    The  importuit  the  eontrorenj.      He  mItum   that  "U 

age  in  which  he  pom  in  Admtnli;  Inlei  tad  Paget'*  80111 

ers  with  whom  he  be  daeliTcd  free  porti,  with  m  fiven  radii 

hed  part  which  he  of  free  territory."  Some  of  the  moil  ioB 

iagt  of  his  time,  ential  joamali  regard  ihii   propoaitiao  1 

Cannln^a  life  at-  quite   inadequate.    The   book,    probabi 

i  iniimilarworka.  wilt  not  be  foand  of  sufficienlly  geoeral  i' 

of  Bonaparte  ere-  teroat  to  wamnt  a  reprint,  bnt  il  ia  wi 

ri.    Thejiackpre-  worth  roadine. 

lich  every  one  had  Mr.  Melrilla'a  account  of  a  reddetm  < 

peraoDil  remioia-  Four  Yean  in  the  Marqueaai  Irianda,  r 

sa  which  compriae  cenily  pnbliihed  in  Ihia  city,  waa  aimnli 

oainlymaJe  up  of  neoiMly  ianied  in  London,  and    i-  ~' 

ona  apoD  the  lead-  widely  and  ti      * 

ilaled  by  Napoleon  atyla  merita  a 

are  far  leas  reada-  ia  eerlainly  at 

"■"      1,         recendypnbll  .__ _ 

the  Ihet  tta  pnlpebte  IWunchanaeniama  have  beg 

[  been  commenced  treated  lo  tenderly.    The  Atiatanoi  haa 

:count  of  the  nu-  review  of  Pos'a  Poema,  which   are  eoi 

lich  have  recently  demned  •■  Gltedvritha  borrowed  my iticiiD 

north  of  India,  andea  givingback.like  aJ  Amerieanpoetr 

reive  yeira  put,  Engliih  coin,  "  thiooed  and  detarioraled  i 

iteeuted  their  in-  the  tranut."     The  Eaven  ia  quoted  aa  " 

lheeutb,aod  it  ia  atrange  ■pecimen  of  the  author'*  mannc: 

abundant  in  foaail  iama— yet  involving  a  poetical  feeling,  1 

gion  yet  exploit,  which  the  laatineriim*  tGeroaelvei  leeiii  a 

all  yd  published,  moat  to  make  a  pun." 

<phant  group,  aod  Several   new  volnmea  of  Foenu  hav 

■ated  with  plale*  made    their    appearance.     "Ballad    R( 
mances,"  by  R.  H,  Hosms,  ia  commend* 

I   and   Timet   of  aa  poaeeaaingverv  many  beantiea, with  aom 

loahly  handled  by  faulla.    The  "  I^eaaurei  of  Poesy,"   ia  lb 

»  It  ia  character-  ii<le   of  ■   Poem,  by  H.  W.  HAniia,  t 

et  in  two  ponder-  which  little   praiae    ia   uttered ;    and   tb 

aMhtnaumnja,  "Flight  of  Armida."   by  an  anonymon 

of  the  book,  that  anthor, ia aaid  topromiieconaiderablvmor 

1  protective  tariff  '''"'  '*  performed.    "  Gaetano  ana  otht 


ignorance  of  yatfalle  abort  of  good  poetfr:  the  mino 

;fa   under  the  poems,  some  lyrical,  and  others  didaetii 

deemed  dieRrace-  'how,  il  ia  aaid,  more  lof  ic  Ihan  faney ;  an 

urse,  are  not  re-  Ihough  mechenically   correct,   have   litU 

a  acquainted  with  melody.     "  Laya  of  the   Sea.  and  othe 

unlea  they  do  Poema,  by  Pereonne,"  is  vei^  aummaril 

t  auch  ■weeping  dismisMd  by  the  ^tilaHmon,  with  thia  brie 

rhe  aame  journu  criticism :  "Theae  poem*,  il  aaems,  wer 

lan  "glad  to  in-  wriiten  by  nobody,  and  nobody,  waim 

\  atatMiaaii  who,  agine,  ean  afTordtoread  them.    Theybevi 

hi*  way  to'  fame  ''"  '"'^  no-characier  of  their  parentage.' 

lombU  condition  Thomaa  Cooper,  the  chartiat,  haa  publiAc 

iiertioDB-  each  a  '  Cbriatma*  Rhyme,  railed  Ihe  '■Baron' 

bed,  wo^Id  be  »  '^I'l*  Feast,"  which  ia  warmly  praiaad,  no 

[diticalllfeintbe  l™roritimatlerth.nitaTn»nner.  The"Fe. 

LM*  volumM  the  "»=■  of  Fancy,"  by  Robert  Hoae,  is  pnb 

T  Jd  Z  inci!  li'had,  "ccordlng  to'  Ihe  Praf.oe,  by  reaaoi 

d  'that  avarv  in  "f  ^«  '»"*'  '"'*'  "'"■"''  '*'•  '"rt"'"  "<"* 

ir^  ia  in  cUrect  have  been  received.    The  London  journal 

™t  »  m  direct  ^^^^^^    ^^^  ^^^  .^1^   ^^^^             ^ 

tbt,  Orenn  quo-  PWch^d  W'1>  ""r  •'""'  °f  *"..?««» 

wna,  bweuiiBd  which  is  thus  made  anawerable  for  thia  net 

lioriaPrafeaorof  »olnm*. 

i»rd,  and  ia  a  BviJ.  Mr.  J.  P.  Cotuw  aanonno«a  a  volnm 

le  werk  of  Orten-  of  the  livea  ef  Iho  Player*  ennmsMted,  b 

luaed— the  p«inla  Haminge  and   Condell,  before    the   Bn 

fedwTMy  fiiltr  folio  eaStioa  of  Shakapearo'^  Plaje.    Ill 

M  of  MOM  weigit  to  b*  iaaaed  Miong  tbt  pubhcatolM  of  U 
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MOtma  knawn  to  w  a  winder.    One  day,  wbiitt  st  work  with 

Bormpondenl  of  her  eompanioni,  the  real  no  which  ihe  nu 

■   1  verj  copioai  viindine  Ibreid  wai  luddanlv  proj'cied  from 

DCCi  of  Ihli  trana-  '""'        '**  cireinniiance  exciltd  lurpriie,  the 

i_i..  A»ur«.  .nH  "''  ""  raplaeed,  when  ibe  aBma  aOicI  woa 


B  Dnki  of  Baden,  ^ ^   

the  perfooa  who  U>,  bol  do  devlJ  csoie  oot.    Alier  Ihe  priett, 

loQi  crime.     The  Ihe  dociorwsi  applied  lo.  bat  hr  w  a*  as  unable 

it  have  all  riaeo  to  effectu  cuig  ailhecurslehBd  bean. 'Anoth- 

,  and  [ba  mnrderer  "  ^""'^  """>  viiUed  her,  and  wiineaud  ihe 

B,  from  a  limple  """  «?«<"'  "  "l"  """■;  had  laan,  bnt  being 

\.cj  _.  1.  .L  -  •  seniibLe  roan,  he  raade  no  atlempl  to  rare 
r  ?;■  ^  Ji  an  aflaciion  which  be  did  not  uildentand, 
ir  ol  Ue  (jirBDd  Tl,ia  gentleman  induced  [be  molher  of  Ange- 
la) CerUiDlj  be  «  ijqas  lo  Mnd  her  to  Paria  and  accumpsinad 
her.  A  few  dayi  ago  the  waa  taken  to  Ifae 
aipect  of  BaiiiL  Obaervaiory,  where  Maura.  Arago,  Maihicu, 
el,  baa  joal  baea  Laugier.and  Ooujan,wiineaaed  ttie  folluwing 
Md  to  preaent  the  e«pe"nieQti ;— A  piece  of  paper,  placed  upon 
Jv  endowed  conn-  '""  ""B"  "' *  ">'>'•■  wai  imrnediaialy  altmciad 
mpromiainv  light,  l»"he  left  hand  ol  ri,e  prl.    She  .1, en,  hold- 

birhahaUewallow  Z   ™h1£r  '."        t^  ^''^"^1,'^ 

,        .  ,  don,  which  waa  puthed  bark,  alirionali  int 

'J^°°o'f"^B«M°  '''           "*'"'T  '                     "■      '^-        """         *""■ 

bich  reialea  to  the  on  the  ground.    The    chair  wa«    prujecied 

in   Gernianv,  baa  with  violence  agairiat  the  wall,  while  ibe  girl 

idertlorm  of  crili-  wai  i!>ro»n  the  oiher  way.    Thie  eiperimenl 

reia.     The  Abbe  wai    ropealed  iBveral  liinea,  and  wilh  the 

i>h  bia  Pbiloaophy  ««raa  re.nli,.    M.  Atsgo  laid  hi.  hand  npon 

AmalJUMo.  (oim.  th.  chair  lo  prerent  ii.  moTirg.  butihe  ^ 

■ilima  law*  on  le  ««■  loogrcaL  fm  hii  resiarance.and  M.  Goo- 

h  ■  k  J    .  it;  „...  jon,  hating  leaiedhLDnelf  on  partof  thecbaii 

biiehed  at  \  iBnna  „„  ,|,^,„  off  ai  aeon  aa  Angel^^e  hadabo 

srial  Library.     A  (aken  hericat,     Sach,  aaid  M.  AroRO,  wer« 

inoira  relaliu;  lo  the  facia  wiuieiicd,  and  he  had  asen  nothing 

liefy  in   Ihe  eigh-  (ojniiifyan  opinion  thai  any  deception  bat 

1  comnieneed    in  been  practiied.    SincethenoLhereiperimenli 

iere,  Edilor  of  the  bave  been  perfnrroBd  by  Dr.  Tanchon.    Tbii 

□derlaken  to  edit  genderaan  had  Iha  chair  in  which  Aageliqw 
Wat  isaied  held  by  two  powerful  men.    Ii 

"l  *!,^tl'-r  b'ro'ketnTir'Var.."  A  '^l'^  .'^"JA.JSS' 

nt  of  Ibe  newapa.  ^j  ,  ^^         „f,  ^^„  projected  by  the  men 

■    H*.  "ja  .there  ^„„^j  „f  'j,,  ^,1.,  J„he..    Dr.  Tauchor 

a  poblithcd  in  the  ntoeitBinad  Ibal  the  chair  in  which  ahe  aiu  ii 

acrtptionorabont  Em  attracted,  and  next  repnlied.    When  An 

the  Journal  del  galiqae  ia  JBolated  from  the  ground  by  a  glaa 

el,  Ln  Frene  and  aiool,  oiled  lilk,  or  any  other  non-condueioi 

DO.and  L'Epoqna  ofelecltidly,  Ihoprojeetionidonolteke  plac* 

oina    Iwenty-ODB  A  loaihione  being  placed  near  Ihe  lelt  hand 

tiem.  or  about  950  "hich  alona  ).  roagneuc,  Aa  experienced  dif 

-  -  fereni  aenailiona,  according  aa  Ihe  nurin  ani 
■oath  polea  were  applied,  and  could  lell  will 
whioh  pole  aba  waa  in  conUcL  ^he  ti  i» 
puiied  ay  ibe  north  pole.  She  eiperlenoei 
violenl  cummoiioni,  when  ihe    elecuic  di> 

ich  for  \he\ifetiii-  chargea  take  p!aca,  and  luffera  greatly  fron 

orgeneralnewe.  ihem.     It  iHinlhe  evening,  bettman  aei-ej 

rerr  much  inter-  end  nine,  about  an  hour  after  iho  h«i  dinao 

e  can  of  animal  thai   her  eleclrtcal  powar  is  mow  ^"Vi 

young  girl  about  der-loped.     Her  pntae  th«.  beaii   from  Ift 

idAnViquoCot-  to  IW  parmlnnte. 

mber  BT^r  to  have  ^^^  rf^„  ^„,  f„  „iQ,in  onr  roach,  d< 

ink  the  following  ^„(  warrant  na  in  forming  any  opinion  upo< 

nam  a  HeHenger  ^^^  ^^^ .  j^^  noibing  except  ibe  namea  i 
Ihe    eminent  French   Savana,   which  ai 

.iM.«.  .  «.>!,.  J  aiven  in  connection  with  Ibe  nairatJTe  i 

£K'-S?..h1  5«,  ..p.,i«.».w.o.... ,.  u,4.. 

before  oor  readari. 


I  Engl! ah  papers, 
that  they  have  at 
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CRITICAL  NOTICES. 

The  Farmen*  Ubrary  and  Monthly  Jour-  fcienco,  ind  as  rnakinf:  t  new  era  in  the 

nal  of  Agriculture,     Edited  by  John  pronen  of  this  important  branch  of  oar 

S.  Skinner.    New  York :  Greeley  at  national  literature.    It  fills  a  place  not  oc- 

McElrath.    Terms— $5  per  annum.  cupied  t^  an^  preTioos  publication,  and 

The  progress  of  scientific  and  practical  b^m^  of  a  national  and  not  a  local  charac* 

Agriculture  in  our  widely  diversified  coun-  ^*  it  can  be  commended  to  general  circu* 

try  within  the  last  few  years,  though  by  no  l&tion  on  grounds  which  need  not  excite 

means   commensurate   with   its  acknow-  the  jealomy  of  older  journals, 

led^ed  importance  as  compared  with  other  .  The  plan  of  the  work  is  peculiar.     It  is 

topics  afiecttng  the  interestn  and  the  bappi-  divided  into  two  parts ;  and  though  both 

nees  of  the  people,  has  yet  been  such  as  look  to  the  same  general  object,  each  is  yet 

may  well  excite  the  hope  that,  at  no  dis-  distinct  from  the  other.  The  part  embraced 

tant  day,  the  subject  will  take  its  legitimate  by  the  title  of  **  Farmers'  Librarr,"  is  sep- 

place  in  the  circle  of  the  sciences  and  in  arately  paged,  and  intended  to  form  a  die- 

the  popular  estimation.  The  indications  of  tinct  volume  at  the  close  of  the  year.    It 

this  progress  are  to  be  seen  in  the  gener-  ^iH  embrace  the  best  works  from  the  a^i- 

ally  improved  appearance  of  farm»— espe-  cultural  literature  of  foreign    conntries, 

cially  in  some  of  the  older  States ;  in  the  essays  on  the  Natural  Sciences,  such  as 

readiness  to  invest  capital  in  agricultural  Botany,  Entomology,  Horticulture,  Arbori- 

operations ;   in  the  constantly  increasing  culture,  &c.    The  first  work  selected  for 

interest  manifested  in  the  proceedings  of  this  department  was  Petxholdt's  '*  Let" 

A^icultural  Societies ;  in  the  rapid  multi-  tures  to  Farmers  on  Jlgricultural  Chemii- 

pbcation  of  Amcultural  periodicals ;  and,  'ry,**  which  was  completed  in  two  consec- 

above  all,  in  the  elevated  aims  and  scienti-  ntive   numbers.    This  was    followed    by 

fie  character   exhibited  in  the  pages  of  Thaer's   **  Prineiplet  of  Agriculture,'* 

some  of  these  publications.     We  cannot  which  is  not  yet  completed.    These  works 

but  place  foremost  of  these  **  The  Farmenf  alone  are  worth  double  the  yearly  subecrip* 

Library  and  Monthly  Journal  of  Am-  tion  to  the  whole  Magazine,  being  of  the 

culture"    We  hope  a  brief  notice  of  its  highest  practical  value  to  every  American 

merits  will  have  the  effect  to  induce  such  Farmer.    They  will  be  followed  by  others 

of  our  readers  as  are  interested  in  agricul-  of  equal  interest  and  importance,  and  thus 

tural  pursuits  to  examine  for  themselves.  the  Farmers  of  the  country  will  have  placed 

It  is  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen-  before  them  the  very  choicest  works  relat- 

tury  since  Mr.  Skinner  commenced  the  pub-  ing  to  their  occupation,  on  terms  which 

lication,  at  Baltimore,  of  the  *<  American  will  leave  them  without  reasonable  excuse 

Farmer,**  the  first  periodical  in  this  coun-  for  remaining  in  ignorance  of  their  valoa- 

try  devoted  to  Agriculture.    The  scheme  ble  contents. 

was  pronounced  chimerical  by  many  heads  The  other  portion  of  the  work,  embraced 
revered  for  sagacity  and  wisdom;  it  is  worth  under  the  title  of  **  Monthly  Journal  of 
the  while  to  mark  how  the  result  has  more  Agriculture"  is  filled  with  briefer  but 
than  justified  all  the  enthusiastic  hopes  scarcely  less  valuable  articles.  It  embraeet 
of  the  rash  experimenter.  Instead  of  one  choice  selections  from  foreign  Agricultural 
agricultural  periodical  strug^ing  for  a  pre-  Journals,  and  to  a  limited  extent,  from  sim- 
carious  subsistence,  and  casting  a  dim  light  ilar  works  in  our  own  country,  and  brief 
upon  the  ignorance  which  rested  on  this  original  essays  from  the  Editor  and  his  cof- 
more  than  over  any  other  o[  the  great  inter-  respondents  on  all  the  various  topu»  inter- 
ests of  the  country,  we  now  have  a  large  esting  to  the  scientific  and  practical  Far- 
number  of  well  supported  journals  devo-  mer. 

ted  to  the  discussion  and  development  of  The  first  number  of  the  work  appeared 

this  exclusive  subject,  and  adapted  to  the  in  July  last,  and  we  now  have  before  m 

peculiar  local  wants  of  the  different  por-  the  numbers  for  eight  consecutive  months, 

tions  of  our  country.    The  effect  of  these  In  looking  them  over  we  see  no  indication 

has  been  to  promote  a  taste  for  reading,  a  that  the  Editor  is  likely  to  exhaust  the  rich 

spirit  of  investigation,  and  an  ea^mess  for  materials  gathered  in  the  course  of  a  long 

a  thorough  knowledge  of  Agriculture  in  life,  during  which  he  has  fosteted  a  deep 

all  its   practical   and  scientific  relations,  love  for  rural  pursuits,  and  kept  a  watchfU 

which  cannot  be  MXr  met  by  any  publica-  eye  upon  ever^  occurrence  having  even  tbe 

tion  less  elevated  in  its  aims  than  Uiat  now  remotest  bearing  upon  the  subject  whick, 

before   us. '  We  regard   "  The  Farmers'  more  than  any  other,  has  tasked  the  pow«n 

Library,"  therefore,  as  the  natural  growth  of  his  vigoroiii  intellect    At  a  wnler  Iw 

of  past  eflbrts  in  the  field  of  agricultufal  is  both  amiiwfig  and  ittitnietivtt,  thcngk  lis 
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I  oDaa  caraleM  acting  pbTMCtllj'  ot  throvgli  tha  aBiwci — 

:w  men  in  our  m  muiic  *cla — upon  even  Ihe  cultivated 

va  more  oi  the  rmiider.    Notrhere  is  itiiid  mare  requi- 

ODductingBQch  aite  lba&  Id  b  Iranslatioa  of  Danle;  both 

rtunatel/  well  to  lull  and  nviab  tbe  aouL  iulo  Ibe  aublima 

lited  Slates,  we  region  of  hia  coDceptiona,  and  to  atoolber 

ir^  circulation  certain  aspirations  of  hia  style,  Tnulltllg 

red  under  hia  as  well  from  his  fullness  of  tbougbt,  bb  Ihe 

ig  ver;  hi^bl;  fact  of  having  written,  ere  ;et  the  Tuscan 

ra!  periodical  was  the  "  syren  tongue."    Mr.  Carj  baa 

g  tbem  all  the  not  only  renounced  this  advantage,  but  re- 

E  fields  which  fains,  it  would  aeem  sedulously,  many  of 

we   Btill  look  the  rugj^ednessea  alluded  to,  in  his  frequent 

"The  Farmers'  involutions,  (icsrcely  pardonable  in  "blank 

nal  of  Agricul-  verse,")  and  the  use  of  antiquated  words. 

filling  its  own         This  is  visible  on  every  page.    We  bava 

to  confer  honor  naturally  turned  to  the  exquisite  episode  of 

upon  thecausa  "  Franceaca ;"  which  X^igh  Hunt  has  ren- 
dered so  familiar  (in  more    Eens«a  than 

red  no  expense  one)  in  his  Bimini.     We  think  any  who 

propriata  dress,  have  read  Ihe    original  and  will   try   to 

led  it  with  por-  recognize  it  here,  may  conceive  sometbinjg 

ihen  Van  Hens-  of  wbal  we  have  been  able  scarce  to  jnti- 

ToCetatx  Uebig;  mate  in  these  few  remailca.    For  iiutauce : 
laeitic  animals  I 

rhe   work  will  "  Franceaca  I  yoor  sad  fale 

IT,  two  distinct  Even  to  lean  my  grief  and  pity  moves. 

0  pages    each.  But  lell  me ;  inibe  lime  of  your  aweelaigfa*, 

laaeiit  interest,  ^f  lo^'i  «"''  ^i^'"  I^"^  groMtd,   that  ye 
aderthemoroa-  k"— "*" 

land.     It  is  de- 


dbytl 

New 


This  is  translation  neither  of  a 
by  a  poet.  The  last  line  as 
leltigible,  is  ambiguous.  Theword  " 

in  Ibe  second,  ii   feeble  and  occai. 

biatus;  its  position,  immediately  after  Ihs 

the  liev,     closing  pauae  of  the  [irecediDg  line,  not 

ew  York :     only  warrants,  but  requires  an  anapaest,  a 

"  even  ttrUo,  Stc.     Gary  seems  not  to  hava 

J  „        .        .         been  aware  that  Ptoaody  is  ao  aocommo* 

d,"  perhapa  be-    ^  ,;      ,    p^ 

ilish  veraion  at  °  ' 

Ul  poems.    We  

:*d  in  English  jft^-,  s^AMMa/ (As  Bvitiifc  Critfci.   Bj 

leih  of   a   new  CBRiaTtirHia  North,   (John  WUaoD), 

m.    They  con-  Philadelphia:  Carey  and  Hart 
if  we  remember 

Itemed  of  com-  Wo  are  glad  to  see  this  volume  of  Prof, 

udge  from   the  Wilson's  Islest  cnticiRDS.     They  are   not 
smong  the  more  britliant  of  faia  varied  and 

have  a  general,  bril'lant  writings.     To  IheMBgaEinereader 

,  advantage  over  they  have,  by  no  meaBi,  the  auracIireneM 

fmo.   He,  more-  of  his  earlier  rambling,   rhapsodical,  epi- 

re  endstanca  of  lodical  critiques,  especially  thoae  remarkable 

1  adapted  to  the  prod Dcti ana  which  may  be  said  in  a  great 

language,  ai  we  nieasnre  in  have  made  bis  repolaiion— the 

)  "Don  Juan."  Nodes  AmbrwiansB.     Yet  they  are  realhr 

is  esteemed  its  among  ihe  most  able  and  vslnsble  of  bM 

cadence   of  the  critics!  essays.    They  are  more  seber,  con- 

ince  of  thyme  as  dersed— written   in    more  of  an    Engiirti 

the  modern  Ian-  style— thanniosiofhiBwtiiings,andeiceea- 

ajomuoh  under-  ingly  fbll  of  infonoslion.nol  only  about  th» 

ived,  rather)  by  immsdiale  subject,  but  tonehmg  innnmer- 

,  they  consider  it,  able  eollaleral  pointa  in  the  empire  of  Lel- 

1  to  be  •uh».r»ed,  tars.    It  is.  ■l«>.^,««2!lZ  'T."-  "iIr?- 
i  French  poetry. 
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Jcumeff  fo*  Ararat.    By  Dr.  Fhikdrxch  itroction  of  the  QenitiTe  ease,  tbe  rules  md 

Parrot,  Profesaw  of  Natural  PhiloS'  caution*  in  translation,  tbe  terminatioiM  of 

ophy  in  the  Unii^trsity  of  Dorpat,  Rus-  diflfbreot  parts  of  speech,  together  with  ibe 

sian  Imperial  Counsellor  of  State,  etc.,  sketch  of  Latin  Accidence,  and  distinction 

urith  map  and  wood  cuts.    Trainshited  of  Synonymes  form  an  acqoisitiou  that  will 

by  W.  D.  Cooi.aT.  JVew  York :  Harper  enable  the  student  to  acquire  a  very  iho« 

&  Brothers.     1846.  rough  knowledge  of  the  language,  and  fa- 

The  work  before  us  appears  to  be  an  cilitate  the  labor  of  the  teacher.    Beside  the 

Blnidguient  of  the  very  profound  and  ex-  La*»n  and  English  Vocabulary,  there  are 

femive  journal  of  the  author ;  but  embrac-  *ree   Appendices,  containing  matter  that 

ing  rn  a  condensed  form  the  roost  valuable  *«  student  seldom  meets  with  either  in  the 

of  hcs  sc-eolffie  observations.    Tbe  object  preparatory  school  or  college.    We  cannot 

of  his  journey  appears  to  have  been  enUrely  «"<«'  »««?  ^e  "»•"«"  ^^  1**"  ^^'^  ^"  **•'***• 

connected  with  scientific  investigations,  yet  The  work  is  conducted  on  the  much  ad- 

nothing  escaped  bis  notice;  and  we  accord-  "»>rod   system  of  Ollendorff,  which  is  re- 

jngly  find,  itrtermingled  with  geographical  commendation  sufficient,  to  those  who  are 

descriptions,  chemical  analysis  and  geologi-  acooainted  wiih  it.  If  it  is  possible  to  acquire 

cal  researches,  full  and  interesting  descrip-  »  knowledge  of  the  language  without  a 

tions  of  men.  manners  and  governments,  teacher,  this  is  the  only  work  we  have  seen 

In  one  chapter  rtie  reader  will  find  a  descrip-  that  is  at  all  suitable  ftir  the  study-    Being 

tion  of  the  King  of  Persia's  family— re-  the  first  of  a  classical  series  of  sclieol  books 

marks  upon  Uie  turbulence  of  tiie  natives—  J"  the  system  above  spoken  of— and  we 

an  account   of  the   Plague— experiments  hope  soon  to  see  more— we  have  no  doubt 

with  tiie  pendulum,  and  of  the  hot  springs  >t  will  supersede  others  now  in  use ;  and 

and  their  chemical  analysis,  etc.    The  au-  ■l^'ough  designated  as  a  school  book,  we 

thor  obtained  wide  celebrity  for  his  darinjr  recommend  all  students  and  professora  to 

feat  of  ascending  Mt.  Ararat ;  and  he  u  possess  a  copy.    The  name  of  one  of  tb« 

Bopposed  to  be  the  first  person  who  was  most  distingnished  of  the  modem  schoUra 

successful  in  Uie  experiment,  though  it  has  ^^  England,  Dr.  Arnold,  is  sufiicient  to  draw 

since  been  accomplished  by  others.    A  very  towards  this  series  the    attention  of  tfa« 

full  account  of  this  enterprise  is  contained  •cholera  of  Bus  coantry. 

in  the  volume.   The  author's  style  is  rather  

heavy,  especiallv  ki  pasaages  which  he  en-  jToltaire  and  Ihusseau  against  the  Jiti^ 

deavors  to  work  up  into  sometlung  fine.  t,^. 

In  tbe  main,  however,  it  is  sufficientiy  well  m..  .         %  ^-        e'               r        .l 

fitted  for  a  iebicle  of  scientific  informlation.  ^^'W  fi*^*?  ""^  ^^^  ^?^^ 

To  U,ose,at  least,  engaged  in  geological  two  celebrated  writers,  in  favor  of  the  being 

studies,  tiie  work  will  le  found  quite  use-  ^^^.f  God,    Their  force  and    earnesine.. 

fuL    Those  who  read  for  simple  amuse-  will  astonish  many  good  people  (we  have 

ment  win  unquestionably  find  more  conge-  "«  ^^*^).  ^»>^  ^9  ^\  "^^J*  "^^^"^"^ 

nialmateriaUfntiie"yellow^!overed,chel^  are  someumes  picked  up  from  dungluU^ 

i:»«r.inr« »»  ^t  fU\m  nrniifu.  ..a  whilst  thoso  who  porsut  in  seeing  and  feel- 

hterature     of  this  prolific  age.              ,,.  .^  ^^,^  ^j^^  ^^^^f  ^^^  ^^  .^^^^ 

to  open  their  other  eyes,  when  they  &nd 

Arnold^ s  First  and  Second  Latift  Book,  themselves  a0  rudely  shaken  by  their  ovi» 

Edited  by  Rev.  J.  A.  Spencer,  A.  M.  nurses. 

New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  The  extract  from  Rousseau  we  can  coos^ 

This  is  tiie  tide  of  e  new  Latin  Grammmr,  mend  as  a  most  exouisite  piece  ©f  reeeua- 

now  first  published  in  this  country.    It  is  a  ing*  m  «  most  excellent  spint 

long  time  since  any  first  book  of  Latin  has  ..— 

been  given  to  the  public,  claiming  superi-  ^  n     ^'    »  m^    ..             rr    ,Mr     <». 

ority  u>  tiiose  need  for  twenty  yeLs  past;  -^  Pr^teal  Treatise  on  Healthy  Sktm. 

many  attempts  have  been  made  to  siinpfify  ^^  KRASMtrs  Witsoir. 

the  rudimenu  of  tiie  Latin  and  Greek  Ian-  .  The  anatomical,  physiological,  and  hy* 

guages,  but  witiiont  any  narked  success,  gienic  foots  contained  m  thia  volume,  aop* 

We  were  somewhat  taken  by  surprise,  on  of  immense  importance,  aelting  aaide  Um 

examining  tins  work,  to  find  all  the  most  medical  prescriptions,  which  will  doobt* 

difikult  pointi   so  fully  and  satisfactorily  less  mostly  be  set  aside  as  soon  as  tbe  reat 

explained.     The   arrangement    is   some-  of  the  book  is  properly  studied,  digested 

wiMt  different  from  the  ordinary  grammars  and  acted  on.     There  is  no  knewledgv 

of  the  lan^age,  hein^  divided  into  lessons  more  needed  than  that  contained  in   Dr. 
and  exercises,  SMuming  the  principle  of    Wilson's  book ;  and  we  very  devoutly  te&* 

**  vmtation  amd  frsquetU  repetuiom.**    The  der  him  our  thanks  for  it«  on  behalf  of  oar- 

roots  of  the  verbs  and  the  gerund,  the  coo*  aelves,  and  tbe  *'  great  unwashed.** 
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[TICAL    CORRUPTION.' 

n  our  iatentioa  ten  in  privacy  and  confidener,  and  ol 

I  Kv'iew,  either  such  a  nature,  that  thoee  who  wroti 

I  of  (he  work,  them,  and  thoee  to  whom  ihey  were  ail< 

bjoioed  below,  dressed,  never  can  be  supposed,  undej 

nd  bis  produc-  any  circuDiatances,  to  hare  consented  U 

pinion  may  be  their  publication,  had  ihej  been  consulted 

possible  terms,  in  the  a&ir.    To  touch  the  seal  und« 

^nsactiODS  in  such  circnmatances,  orto  misplace  a  fold- 

this  collection  ing,  or  eren  to  cast  a  glance  at  the  int* 

'e  wil!  not  per-  rior,  was  morally  wrong  and  dishonor 

any,  eren  the  able;  to  publish  their  contents  to  tht 

'  idea  of  an  ar-  world,  was  a  most  heinoQB  ofience.    Tc 

is  matter  is  de-  .dflpall  this  with  a  deliberate  de«ign,  aa  ii 

lie  moral  sense,  appears  to  us,  to  accomplish  a  Tevengefu 

f,  the  writer  or  purpose,  by  lacerating  the  feelings  oj 

I  course,  ought  those  whose  con6dential  epistolary  mtei' 

n  his  justifica-  course  is  thus  laid  bate  to  the  publicgvw 

id.    It  is  of  no  wasihe  act  ofanunprincipleaman. 

box  containing  PriTale  coriespondence,  nnless  nndei 

his  hands  by  very  pKuliar  circumstances  to  which  W4 

charce  of  the  shall  advert,  is  Ktcred.    The  term  is  well 

is  oFno  conse-  chosen, and  admirably  adapted  to  exprcsi 

!d  Ihem  alone,  that  religious  regard  to  faith,  or  confi. 

third  person  or  dence,  of  man  in  man— that  feeling  d 

'  whose  conni-  true  honor,  which,  next  to  religion  itself 

It  is  of  no  im-  is  most  conserratiTe  of  all  social  and  po- 

e  legal  or  dels-  I  iticaJ  virtues.  Wehazardihepropositioo, 

est,  the  papers,  in  which,  we  think,  every  sound  con- 

menl  in  wliich  science  will  agree  with  us,  that  whei 

deposited.    It  Madcenxie  thus  jmrloimd  the  pri*at( 

I  and  honors-  thoughts  of  others  avainst  their  will,  ami 

rt  letters  wnt-  gave  them  to  the  public,  h«  committed  i 

tin  Vin  Bnreni  Iho  CorrespondeoM  of  bi«  Friends,  Family 
brief  nolicei,  akelchei.  aneedoiei,  etc.,  &e.    B7  WiUiwn  L 
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greater  crime  than  if  be  had  picked  the  conscience,  obtuse  as  it  must  be,  isr/j 

lock  of  Mr.  Hoyt's  private  drawer,  for  the  satisfied,  unless  he  can  bring  his  owi.  c- 

purpose  of  stealing  his  cash.    In  the  one  fence,  seemingly  at  least,  under  the*   i 

case,  little  confidence  is  reposed,  and,  similar  exceptions.    He  appears  to  la: 

therefore,  little  is  violated — it  is  mainly  hard  to  show  that  he  has  been  actL;- 

a  breacli  of  the  peace ;  the  other  involves  by  a  great  desire  to  promote  the  p:: 

that  higher  criminality,  a  breach  of  trust,  good.     He  even  claims  to  be  a  chaiL,- 

All  crime  may  be  said,  to  some  extent,  to  of  truth  and  fair-dealing.     He  bia>f - 

involve  this  peculiar  species  of  guilt,  but  mously  quotes  Scripture  in  proof  ol  .  i 

especially  is  this  the  case  with  injuries  to  righteousness  of"  exposing  hidden  w  . 

that  kind  of  property,  or,  rather,  proprrcfy,  edness," — '*  when  rulers  rule  ill,  atu 

(to  use  an  obsolete  yet  most  expressive  people  love  to  have  it  so."    "  Tmiu 

form  of  the  word,)  whose  great  security  indignantly  exclaims  this  most  hoDoni. 

is  in  this  sacred  confidence,  or  feeling  of  and  conscientious  man—"  Truth  is 

honor,  among  mankind.  posed,  and  there  is  not  any  that  pi? 

The  question  may  arise — Can  there  for  it — ^not  any  that  has  the  con^c^na :; 

possibly  be  circumstances  under  which  courage  to  appear  in  defence  of  an  kv. 

this  may  be  rightly,  and,  if  rightly,  hon-  cause,  and  confront  a  prosperous /r ^ 

orably  done  ?     Even  when  thus  stated,  and  wrong."    How  little  trust  this  r 

a  truly  upright  and  conscientious  person  has  in  himself,  or  in  the  correctness  U 

would  not  answer  rashly  in  the  affirma-  own  reasoning,  appears  from  the  i 

tive.    The  negative  position  is  surely  that,  after  all  his  appeals  to  perre: 

safe,  until  the  other  is  most  indubitably  passages  of  Scripture,  and  to  the  pt: 

shown  to  be  right.   If  it  be  said  that  great  of  his  motives,  he  rests  finally  on  a  n  - 

good  may  come  from  disclosures  thus  able  argwnentum  ad  hominem,  tbe> 

procured,  or  that  great  evils  may  be  pre-  making  this  most  suspicious  of  ai)  y- 

vented  by  them,  still  the  question  returns —  tions  nis  stronghold,  and,  in  hc\, 

Can  there  be  a  greater  good  to  society  only  defence  in  which  he  has,  or  c 

than  the  cultivation  of  this  sacred  feeling  have,  any  real  confidence.  Some  ot  it 

of  confidence,  even  when  carried  lo  what  whose  confidential  letters  be  is  thus  ia^- 

may  seem  extreme  bounds ;  and  can  there  ly  giving  to  the  public,  had  expre- 

be  a  greater  evil  than  that  universal  sen-  themselves  lightly  in  regard  to  the  sacr 

timent  of  suspicion  and  mistrust,  which  ness  of  the  private  correspondent 

must  be  the  result  of  hazarding,  without  others,  and  this  our  mart}^  lo  truiii  : 

great  caution,  exceptions  to  so  conserva-  fair-dealing  regards  as  bis  conduiiTf 

tive  and  religious  a  principle  ?     Let  us  tification,  with  all  conscientious  mef 

ftdmit,  however,  that  there  might  be  two  the  same  disgraceful  offence,  avoweJ  ^ 

most  extreme  cases  in  which  the  rule  carried  out  on   a  scale  of  far  grr. 

would  bear  to  be  relaxed :  namely,  when  magnitude. 

the  object  is  to  discover  and  prevent  a       These  pleas,  however,  do  not  ara. 

suspected  and  atrocious  conspiracy  for  the  present  case.    Let  those  whose  ' 

the  injury  of  a  fellow-citizen,  or  to  de-  respondence  is  thus  disclosed  be  ns^- 

feat  a  plot  of  treason  against  the  State,  if  you  please,  as  most  corrupt  oien.  A 

These  cases,  however,  have  a  peculiar  mit  that  they  are  selfish,  unpatriotic.  ? 

feature,  which  would  seem  to  justify  the  erned  by  a  base  ambition,  that  seek? 

exception.     The  atrociovsness,  secrecy,  obtain  its  ends  by  ignoble  means;  « 

and  treachery  of  such  conspiracies  may  they  cannot  be  charged  with  a  consp^ 

be  said  to  neeati  ve  the  very  idea  of  confi-  to  commit  atrocious  crimesagainst  inii  ^ . 

dence.    So  also  in  case  of  war,  no  trust  uals,  or  treaaon,  ia  any  ordinary  ^ 

is  reposed  or  promised,  either  expressly  of  the  term,  agmnat  the  State.  To  jur 

or  by  implication.    There  is,  on  all  sides,  oa  the  ground  of  auspected  evils  0/  a  • 

a  mutual  consciousness  ofthis,  and  there-  degree,  or  because  the  revealcr  a<^ 

fore  that  saaie  injury  is  not  done  to  the  himself  to  ^cy   that  the  disclo^u 

moral  sense ;  there  is  not  that  universal,  would  justly  render  them  uworthy 

fear-inspiring  feeling  of  distrust,  the  ten-  the  public   confideaee,   and,  tberir 

dency  of  which  is  to  dissolve  society  to  place  them  in  a  eonditioo  of  less  (>o« 

its  very  elements,  and  to  produce  a  social  for  mischief,  would  be  so  to  reltf  a  it 

condition,  the  very  opposite  of  that  in  salutary  rule  of  morals,  as  to  rec«i  ^ 

which  consists  the  true  life  of  the  State,  entirely  migatory.    It  would  be,  10  h 

From  a  glance  at  Mackenzie's  intro-  the  coniplete  adoption  of  the  maxun 

duction,  we  should  judge  that  his  own  «*  do  evfl,  that  good  may  coiBe;*—bci:- 
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rfdnal  to  applj  not  dJBgnst  at  their  riekmiDg  contents,  of 

recording  to  nis  itself,  interfere  to  pFevenl  a  contioned  pe- 

Qtilitj,  fne  fttm  nisal.    Oar  knowledge  of  them  it  mostly 

led  role  of  socisl  derived  from  wbat  hubetn  fbrced  upon 

■teiulj  exercise  ooi  notice  in  the  public  print*.  We  BOall 

rnce.  make  no  eztracis,  nor  exercise  any  in- 

werer,  that  3Jr.  strumentality  in  giring  tbem  a  wider 

moiives.  From  pablication  than  they  alrrady  possess, 

lelf  and  bis  con-  That  tbe  actual  facts,  honcTer,  which 

om  he  seeks  to  hare  been  so  thrust  before  the  pablic  e^e, 

1^  Koremed  bj  relating  to  the  real  character  of  political 

L^derationB  that  men  and   meosDm,   nay    be   hereafter 

etng.    BerenM  properly  adverted  to,  as  historical  data,  is 

Brief    erldentiy  nncToubtedly   trae   enough ;  Just  as  tbe 

arse   which   ha  &ets  which  transpire  in  a  case  ot  slander, 

had  those  who  where  the  *■  greater  the  truth  the  greater 

ienoe,  continued  ia  the  libel,"  may  be  treated  aherwards  as 

r  his  ambition,  matters  of  general  credit    Thcpnblicare 

rabtlesB,  be  pro-  not  called  upon  to  foi^  knowledge, 

^etothecomnla-  bowerer  obtained;  nor  will  they  refuse 

!  theinjutrtoits  to  form  Ibeii   opinion   of  conduct  and 

ht  arise  trom  a  character  on  such  evidence.  The  authen- 

lanner  In  which  ticity  of  the  lellers  is,  we  believe,  conce- 

mirbt  not  their  ded.    Tbe  book  bids  fair  to  become  at 

lalike  have  re-  somedme  apoliticalclassic.if  itcanout- 

oor  martyr  for  live  the  odor  of  its  baptism.     This  it  will 

tinne  bis  official  probably  do  on  acconnt  of  the  still  strong- 

whose  cornip-  er  qqalitiea  of  its  contents.     Uke  Stack- 

a  pious  horror  I  house's  Body  of  Divinity,  or  Paley*s  Mor- 

i  on  our  table,  alPhUoBopby,itis'ate3tandcamnientary, 

id  to  discharge  and  seems  to  contain  a  rerv  fall  code  of 

ithfal  reviewen.  the  ethics  of  tbe  party.     We  shall  deal  at 

in  we  have  care-  present  with  only  that  general  odor  which 

iboTC  is  the  only  it  sends  forth,  of^PoLiriCAL  Corkcf* 

its  merits.    Tbe  tidr, 

B  of  tbe  connect-  Wilb  regard  to  the  principal  characters 

livable  political  who  figure  in  this  correspondence,  ws 

correct,  and  al-  believe  that  most  intelligent  men  had  just 

rn  to  intelligent  abont  the  same  opinion  before  the  publi- 

I  presented  as  to  cation  of  these  letiers,asthev  have  enter* 

rindpal  actors  in  tainert  since.  The  correspondence  is  prob- 

With  ihese  parts  ably  jast  such  a  one  as  would  have  been 

fault,  whatever  expected  from  just  such  diaraclera.     It 

ithor's   motives,  reveals,  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  no  enor- 

hlstory,  and  for  mous  crimes,  no  very  wicked  conspiracies 

ithor.iFhe could  aimed  directly  against  the  State,  or  any 


score  of  utility,  not  rise  to  the  diabolical  dignity  of  a  Cat- 
ty with  which  it  aline,  a  Gay  Fawkes,  or  of  the  plotters 
and  inventors  of  infernal  machines  in  the 
Ives,  we  cannot  French  revolution.  Iliseomethingmeon- 
icm,  or  intend  to  er  and  more  groveling,  if  not  more  wick- 
ily  confess  to  a  ed,  than  all  this.  It  reveals  no  direct 
ibis  there  was  a  blows  aimed  designedly  at  the  welfare  of 
hardly  be  recon-  the  State;  bnt  any  one  nay  see,  without 
>rrect  principles,  going  into  i<s  nauseous  details,  that  it 
ion  and  duty  aa  does  exhibit  a  gross  and  all -controlling 
dypublic  matter,  selfishness,  an  utter  TecklessnesB  of  the 
e  proceeding,  did  public  good  in  comparison  with  the  at' 
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tainment  of  political  and  parly  spoil — a  the  external  appearance  coniinuep  m'- 

continued  course  of  corruption  which  is  the  same,  although  all  is  crumbLn^;. 

probably  worse,   in  the  long  run  and  rotten  within. 
when  it    has    thoroughly  imbued   any        Such  are  the  thoughts  wbicb  are  -^^ 

large  party  in  the  State,  than  the  effects  naturally  suggested  by  the  book  kki  . 

of  the  direst  treason.     The  latter  may  be  Of  iust  such  a  system  it  furnisher : 

cured  by  prompt  surgical  operations,  and  evidence  to  those  who  have  not  sur 

the  political  constitution  may  be  restored  intelligence  to  infer,  from  oiber  at/ 

to  even  firmer  vigor  than  it  enjoyed  before ;  of  knowledge,  the  miserable  wire  yn 

the  former  becomes  an  ulceralingdisease  in  which  has  been  taking  place  beh  oi 

the  very  marrow  of  the  bones,  ^'afretling  scenes.     VVe  do  not  think  that  the  k 

leprosy/'   spreading   through  both  warp  er  of  this  system,  or  his  followers,  r, 

and  woof,  and  which,  when  it  becomes  nothing  for  their  country.     We  ar^ 

inveterate,  can  only  be  removed  by  taking  so  uncharitable,  or  so  foolish,  as  u  • 

to  pieces  the  entire  fabric  into  which  the  pose  that  they  had  any  malignant  L: 

contagion  has  penetrated.     As  lovers  of  against  its  welfare,  or  that  they  ev^  i 

law  and  order,  we  utterly  abominate  the  liberately  planned  schemes  for  its  r 

maxim  of  Jefferson,  that  it  is  for  the  ben-  It  may  doubtless  be  conceded,  thai. 

efit  of  a  popular  government  to  have  an  things  being  equal,  or  other  con^  * 

insurrection  once  in  fifty  years  ;  and  yet  tions  of  a  personal  kind  being  out . 

we  have  no  hesitation  in  avowing  the  way,  they  on  the  whole  preferre 

opinion,  that  Arnold's  treason,  and  Arm-  prosperity,  and  would  have  cho5e^ 

strong's  seditious  letters,  and  Shay's  re-  measures  so  as  to  promote  it.  Thev: 

hellion,  and  the  whiskey  insurrection, and  have  desired  to  be  patriotic,  but  tht 

Hartford  conventions,  and  South  Carolina  not  the  moral  ability.     A  supreme  • 

nullification,  and  the  Dorr  rebellion,  and  ishness  controlled  all  their  mover 

abolitionism,  and  anti-rentism,  and  even  They  belonged  to  a  class  of  mii.  • 

General  Jackson's  open  and  repeated  stabs  whom  lesser  and  nearer  ideas  ever 

upon  the  very  vitals  of  the  constitution  ;  sess  more  power  than  the  iar/fer  an 

^  yea,  all  these  combined  have  not  produced  parently  more  remote.     Hence  tho 

(    so  deadly  an  injury  to  the  true  life  of  the  of  country  had  to  give  way  to  se  - 

body  politic,  as  that  most  corrupt  system  tuted  party  obligations;  parly  yie  • 

J    introduced  and  sustained  for  so   many  caucus  management;  the  caucus  ^-^ 

',    years  by  Martin  Van  Buren,  and  of  which  to  the  iniiuence  of  the  secret  cin  m 

these  letters  are  the  legitimate  exponents,  the  confidential  epistle  from  the  : 

,  Direct,  open,  and  violent  attacks  upon  the  manager  to  his  chief;  and  ihu?. -' 

law,  have  a  tendency  to  rouse  a  conserv-  to  the  world  their  language  w^.^  • 

ative  feeling,  although  this,  alas,  is  often  **the    people," — "the    people,"— 

too  inefficiently  exhibited,  and  sometimes  democracy," — "the    free    and   u' 

expires  in  the  mere  show  of  asserting  its  meled  public  sentiment  of  the  n-i>.- 

supremacy.    At  other  times,  however,  which  they  so  humbly  professed  i 

such  events  are  productive  of  great  good,  low, — it  was  ever    in  secret — **  > 

by  turning  the  minds  of  men  to  a  deeper  shall  WE  offer  to  the  converttion  7  " 

investigation  of  the  very  foundations  of  will  best  answer  OUR  purpo»tr     ♦' 

government;  but  this  gradual,  secret,  cor-  shall  \WE  present  to  the  cauct*^  avd !  ^ 

rupt  and  corrupting  substitution  of  party  them  to    tfte  electors  ?"     Araid  a 

usages  and  spoil-precedents  and  the  so-  where  are  we  refreshed  by  hnJ  > : 

called  principlesof  the  democracy,  for  the  pure  and  elevated  sentiment,  one  - 

constitution  and  the  laws,  may,  in  time,  exhibition  of  unselfish  devotion  f 

and  unless  arrested,  work  an  entire  change  interests  of  the  country  when  in  c>. 

in  our  political  system.     The  foundation  with  the  interests  of  party  '    C\i-^ 

may  have  been  removed  ;  the  State  may  are  not  wanting  when  even  the  d   ' 

have  undergone  a  complete  revolution  in  party   were  trampled    under    f'^  ' 

its  character;  it  may  have  passed  from  a  iaithful  partisans  (faithful, at  lea-:, 

well-constructed, constitutional,  represen-  as  so  sacred  a  term  could  be  preJi^: 

lative  republic,  through  the  stages  of  a  so  vile  a  subject)  were  sacniicet]  :  ' 

most  corrupt  party-ociacy  (if  we  may  be  interests,  and  at   the  bidding,  ot  ' 

allowed  to  coin  such  a  mongrel  word  for  who  were  initiated  into  the  more  ^ 

such  a  base  idea)  into  the  most  unchecked  degrees  of  these  abominable  my^i^  ^  < 
democracy;  and  yet  all  the  forms  may        Such  a  system,  almost  enun  \ 

romn-.T,  o  ^A 1  it^ig  2i\g^j.jj^  be  excited,  because  known  to  our  previous  history,  wa?  i 
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hj  jMartin  Van  of  party,  whilst  thsir  ielf-mcrificii^  I 

)  lis  consnmma-  decessora  arn  consigned  to  compatai 

show  whether  or  oblivioa.   Id  other  words,  the  nation  t 

line  have  come,  most  sureW  be  regarded  as  d^enerati 

hat  original  ma-  when  Jefleraon  and  Jackson,  whatc 

dations  may  he  may  have  been  tbeir  TJrtiies  or  li 

vices,  are  the  thenM  of  resolations  io 

[  of  the  history  most  every  political  party  meeting,  i 

ent  to  the  mind  are  toasted  on  almost  every  political  I 

rhe  first  may  be  tival,  whilst  Washington  is  seldom  m 

roic  age.     Prom  Ironed,  his  exampleseidom  referred  to, 

other  Boarce,  do  his  name  seldom  invoked  as  ibe  popi 

ilionality.    His-  STmhol,  either  of  tha  radical  party,  oi 

1,  that  some  such  toose  who  vsame  to  be  theii  more  o 

7  national  exist-  servative  opponents. 
1  beginning,  in        But  not  to  anticipate  ibe  conm  of  ' 

to  the  ideal  and  eDb»equent  remarks — We  may  eay,  I 

I  a  treasure   of  we  also  have  had  oar  heroic  age. 

lo  feed  the  na-  are  all,  as  yet.  familiar  with  iL    Neil 

iges,  when  there  the  men  nor  the  time  nead  he  more  ( 

hat  high  excite-  tieiilarly  specified.    It  may  be  regardei 

a  origin- — to  in-  ending  with  theadmtnistralion  of  Wa 

ty  when  selfish-  ingtoo.    The  second  marked  prriod  in 

me  flooding  in,  history  may  be  reckoned  from   the  c( 

neof  patriotism  meneement  of  Jefferson's  administrsl 

tory  and  aneee-  lo  the  close  of  Monroe's  in  1824.     E 

:h  has  been  the  ing  this  time  the  nation  had  doubtl 

'en themostself-  advanced,  not  only  in  ntiii)ber»  but 

I  cannot  wholly  characttr.     There  had,  on   ibe  wh( 

nporlnnt  is  such  been  progress,  although  in  the  midst 

aiional  life,  that  many  most  appalling  difliculiies,  and 

■stifled  a  reKirt  tended   by    occasional   parlial   reiroc 

ality  had  failed  dations.     Parties  had  arisen  and  canle 

ed   flercely.~  One   assnmed   lo   be  m 

if  ever  comes  demacralic  than  the  other,  and  lis  lead 

people.     There  were  more   inclined   lo  play  tbe  der 

r  it,  although  to  fOg-at  for  the   popular   favor;  the  ol 

fliled   with   Ihe  was  charged,  and  il  may  have  been  « 

«em  to  be  a  de-  some  justice,  of  being  ion  dititnistful 

t  less  of  the  he-  popular  institutions.     Tbe  main  subj< 

ng,  of  trust  in  of  dispute,  however,  aro«e  out  of  ojip 

e  fewer  of  those  inj;  views  respecting  our  foreign  poll 

-men,  and  who,  during  the  most   critical    period   of 

were  raised  up  European  wars.    The  acrimony  of 

>ecial  parposes,  contest  wa»   finally  increased    by 

true  advance  in  second  war.in  which  we  became  invol< 

ivbieh  the  Slate  with  the  parent  nation.     It  is  not  our 

d.  tenlion  lo  jnslify  or  condemn  the  forei 

real  degeneracy,  ordomeslic  policy  of  either  of  iheseparti 

IS  will  be,  when  [t  is  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose 

away  in  history  affirm  thai,  althoagh  one   aisumed 

tl  as  a  constant  more  popular  name  of  Republicans,  ) 

e — when  a  sob-  tbe  other  was   sometimes  charged  u 

joent  men,  who  arisfocralic  tendencies,  the  violent  sir 

igoe,  are  suffered  which  lasted  for  many  years,  did  not 

the  watchwords  the  main,  or  in  any  considerable  degi 
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owe  hi  origiB  or  continiuinot  to  rach  rtntioas,  or  Kitchen  Cehinets,  or  way 
diftinetioDe,  but  to  dilfereocee  of  opinion  other  bodies  of  men  unknown  to  the  Con- 
in  regard  to  our  foreign  relations.  We  stitution.  The  Supreme  Court  was  re- 
want  no  better  proof  of  this  than  may  be  garded  as  the  true  appointed  interpreter 
derired  from  the  question  of  suffrage,  of  the  nation's  fundamental  law,  subject 
which  now  the  more  radical  fiart  of  both  in  its  decisions  to  the  correction  of  law- 
of  our  present  politioEd  dirisiuns  are  so  fully-procured  amendments.  There  was 
zealously  strivinx  to  press  into  their  ser^  no  other  national  will  aside  from  the 
vice,  in  the  race  for  popular  favor.  Dur-  national  law  and  constitution* as  set  forth 
ing  that  time,  there  was,  on  this  subject,  in  the  proper  action  of  the  Tarious  de* 
no  diflference  of  opinion  between  Repub-  partments  of  government.  We  were  a 
lican  and  Federalist.  Both  would  bare  rational,  a  dignified,  and  a  contented 
scouted  the  idea  of  making  it  uniyersal*  people.  It  was  a  dull  time  for  the  dema^ 
or  of  wholly  takins  away  the  basis  of  gogue,  for  men  could  not  easily  be  per- 
property.  Both  would  have  been  alarmed  suaded  to  be  unhanpy,  or  to  suiSer  under 
at  tne  proposition  to  invite  foreigners  to  a  continual  dread  uaX  their  liberties  were 
our  shores,  hj  giving  tbem  the  right  of  g[oing  to  be  devoured  by  monsters.  Elec* 
citizenship  without  a  long  progress  of  tions  were  free  from  tumult,  and  althou^ 
naturalization.  there  was  not  that  eternal  strife  and 

The  termination  of  the*  war  destroyed  jealous  vigilance,  which,  as  some  will 

both  these  old  parties,  by  causing  the  nave  it,  is  **  the  only  price  of  liberty," 

utter  defeat  of  the  one,  and  thereby  tak*  yet  still  liberty  was  not  destroyed ;  the 

ing  away  the  ground  of  the  existence  of  rich  and  the  poor  were  not  incited  to 

the  other.  bitter  enmity ;  good  men  were  chosen  to 

To  one  who  reads  history  aright,  the  office;   no   one   attempted  to  bring  in 

administration  of  Mr.  Monroe  was  the  monarchy,  or  aristocracy,  or  church  and 

second  gloriouB  epoch  in  our  national  ex-  state,  or  any  of  those  horrible  things  of 

istence.  •  We  mean  not  so  much  in  refer-  which  we  nave  since  been  in  danger  ai 

ence  to  what  some  style  prosperity,  as  in  almost  evetjr  election.     In  those  days 

regard  to  national  diaracter.    Although  even  Federalists  were  appointed  to  o&e 

We  were  oppressed  with  a  heavy  debt,  without  any  serious   peril   to   human 

and  Id  the  midst  of  other  embarrassments,  rights ;  Federalists,  however,  of  a  much 

still,  in  all  the  higher  elements  of  national  better  kind  than  now  figure  in  the  Cabi- 

character,  it  was  a  period  of  which  every  net  and  sustain  the  administration  in  the 

American  might  justly  be  proud.  It  was,  legislative  halls.    General  Jackson  felt 

in  truth,  the  era  of  good  feelings.    Party  the  influence  of  this  most genialperiod— 

animosities  had  died  for  want  of  fuel  when  it  had  really  become  a  fact*  and 

Measures  were  judged  upon  their  merits,  not  a  hypocritical  assertion,  that  **  we 

Mistakes  may  have  been  made,  but  even  were  all  Federalists,  all  Republicans" — 

the  errors  of  such  times  confer  more  and  in  the  exercise  of  a  nobler  feeliw 

dignity  on  human  nature,  than  the  sue-  than  he  ever  aAerwards  exhibited,  ao- 

cesBes  of  more  corrupt  periods.    Public  vised  Mr.  Monroe  to  compose  his  cabinet 

sentiment  was  then  worth  something,  from  both  the   old   parties,   and   thna 

because  it  was  not  then  the  result  of  any  **  destroy  the  monster  party  spirit** 
party  machinery.      Every  part  of  the        But  we  have  dwell  at  some  length  on 

government  worked  in  harmonious  co-  this  period  and  the  times  which  toon 

operation,  for  there  was  no  corrupt  party  followed,  in  the  opening  article  of  the 

itmuence  to  distort  their  relative  action,  first  number  of  this  Review.      Aa  we 

to  infuse  a  suspicion  of  the  Judiciary,  have  there  stated— during  these  halcyon 

and,  in  the  name  of  democracy,  elevate  days  of    national  character,  peace  and 

t^e  power  of  the  Executive  to  an  un-  dignity,  there  was  a  small  man«  then 

due  degree  over  the  other  departments,  first  bf^inning  to  be  known,  and  who« 

Grave  questions  could  be  discussed  irre-  as  an  illustrious  contemporary  once  said 

spective  of  their  bearings  upon  the  next  of  him,  was  then  playing  the  game  of 

btate  or  general  election.    Appointments  the  **  mousing  politician**  in  the  State  of 

to  office  could  be  made  without  a  con-  New  York. 

tinual  and  slavish  reference  to  the  next        About  this  time  may  be  discovered  the 

presidential  canvass.      The  doctrine  of  first  marked  traces  of  that  evil  geniss, 

«*  the  spoils**  was  unknown.    The  most  who   has  produced    such  a   dittstrovs 

important  measures  of  national  policy  chanee  in  the  spirit  of  our  instittition*, 

were    not  decided  by   Baltimore   Con-  and  Uie  political  morality  of  the  country 
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jDBtaiKea  wora  tbe  rBgn  of  corraplion.  It  began  at  fint 
not  adapted  to  on  a  HmBll  scale  in  lbs  State  of  New 
iides  OTcnfaad-  York,  until,  \>j  iha  moat  perserenng 
n,  and  others,  eflbita,  it  waa  fiaallv  iotroduced  into  the 
UoM  tA  great  national  politica.  We  allnde  tnure  par- 
mptoTement —  ticniarly  to  the  infamoas  and  abominabla 
le  tiniM  were  doctrine  of  "  lbs  spoils."  In  refercne* 
«  than  "Kgn>  to  this  we  may  most  oonfidenilT  affinn, 
usages  of  the  that  it  was  anknown  to  our  preTioaB  hiS' 
itatioD,  and  be  tory.  The  Scripture  gires  as  a  wise 
expecling  anjr  caalion  against  msbly  "  saying  that  Ibe 
a  poewssed,  in  fonner  days  were  better  than  these,"  bat 
lulosopby-  He  there  are  sorae  sigrts  of  drnneraoy  and 
nd  Adams,  a^  corraplion  too  manifest  to  M  nistaken. 
and  diplooiatic  Snret^  no  one  will  pretend  that  this 
nalioiial  peril,  abominable  system  was  either  avowed  or 
l\  and  he  saw  practiced,  during  the  admitristratioD  ef 
bnt  to  get  np  Washington,  to  the  same  extent  as  in  (ha 
,  and,  for  that  tinies  of  Jackson  and  Van  Baren.  Itnunr 
ghost  of  slain  be  said  that  tbe  administtations  of  Hadi- 
This  waa  tbe  son  and  Monroe  acted  upon  the  conuM 
icb  sacb  a  man  principle,  although  they  did  not  avow  it. 
uty  war  must  It  is  the  argnmcnt  of  those,  who,  coo- 
Antagonists  scions  of  their  gnill,  are  endeaToring 
most  be  styled  to  escape  censure  ny  involving  otheta  in 
irbatever  may  the  same  charve.  The  assertion  may 
slalions,  whilst  most  safely  be  denied,  bnt  there  is  one 
>od  altia-adhe-  new  teatnre  which,  aecorJing  to  theii 
lansforned  into  own  showing,  presents  the  caae  in  an 
rata.  entirely  diSerenl  aspect.  Ft  is  admitted 
gone  to  fully  that  former  administrations  did  not  avoK 
irticle  to  which  it.  They  never  openly  gloried  in  tbe 
wonid  be  but  doctrine,  that  ■■  to  At  rietort  Mong  tiU 


again  in  this  tpoU*  of  tht  enemy."  Tbeie  was  a  ra- 
loat  here  com-  deeming  shame,  or  a  tedeeming  byjiM' 
period  in  oar    risy,  ii  any  prrier  the  more  paradoxical 


be  styled  the  term,  which  prevented  their  makii^  thi 

corraptiuD,  and  shameless  declaration.  Surely,  then,  tbm 

ies.  It  is  Une,  was  this  prc^eas  made  during  the  ad- 

ey  were  seeon-  minislratione  of  Jackson  and  Van  Bnren. 

iciplea.    When  Under  Madison,  Monroe  and  Adams,  the 

of  them,  bad  ptiblic  mind  was  not  prepared  for  tht 

IB  them  ceased  light  which  was  subsequently  east  npor 

period,  prinei-  this  famous  "  democratic  prineipl«^  and 

rty.  Thismust  "partj  osage."    Former administtatimia 

ail  erente,  and  even  if  they  did  practice  it,  conld  not  dc 

be  eontrived  for  so  witbont  making  apologies,  and  assign' 

arying  clrcoro-  ing  some  other  than  mere  party  reasons 

series  of  blun-  The  glory  of  this  higher  advance  wat 

vhich    marked  reserved  for  Van  Bnren  and  bis  followetm 

consistent  and  In  regard  to  the  doctrine  itself,   wi 

m    Democracy,  cannot  well  conceive  o(  anything  mon 

kerimenls,  some  odious  and  every  way  abominable.  Vien 

ind  some  most  it  in  what  lisbt  we  may,  it  presents  tfai 

D  suit  the  exi-  same  disgusting  feslnres.    No  truly  hoit 

»d  of  the  party  est  mind  coalil  regard  even  the  discDSMi 

s  for  or  a^inst  of  any  question  respectinK  il,  ottaerwia 

arise  out  of  the  than  as  a  defilement  of   the   conscience 

oral  conditions  We  care  not  by  whom  it  has  been  tau^t 
and  by  what  parties  practiced;  itisntta 

too  eoDutmeed  ly   indefensible   on   any  gtoasids   tha 
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would  not  wholly  sabvert  all  the  fooii«  for  them,  and  to  imnieh  tboee  who  lefuBe. 

dations  of  political  morality.    It  involves  In  this  view  oi  the  matter,  there  is  a 

a  breath  of  trust   of  the  very  highest  meanness  in  the  tranaaotion,  which,  if 

and  most  heinous  degree.    It  is  a  most  possible,  exceeds  its  guilt    It  is  a  most 

unrighteous  prostitution  of  national  funds,  wicked  fraud,  an  enormous  breach  of 

and  national  offices,  and  national  inter-  tru8t,vnid  that,  too,  by  those  to  whom  the 

ests,  to  the  lowest  and  most  selfish  pur-  most  sacred  deposit  has  been  committed, 

poses.  The  Presidisnt,  or  Grovernor,  who  and  in  whom  tne  very  highest  confidence 

acts  upon  it,  is  guilty  of  a  flagrant  vio-  may  be  regarded  as  liaving  been  repooed. 

lation  of  a  most  solemn  oath.    In  the  We   prefer    thus   considering  it  as   a 

presence  of  the  Ever-livinr  God  be  lifts  wicked  breach  of  trust,  rather  than  as 

his  hand  and  swears — faithfully  and  con-  proscriptive  injustice — the  view  that  is 

scientiously  to  execute  the  laws.    He  is  often  taken.    The  principle,  fully  carried 

guilty  of  a  most  blasphemous  mockery,  out,  must  exclude  from  resoonsible  of- 

or  he  must  be  supposed  to  make  this  fices,  not  only  the  b^t  men  oithe  comma- 

Eromise  according  to  the  fair  intent  of  the  nity,  but  also  of  the  very  party  in  which 

kws  and  executive  powers  to  which  it  it  is  exercised— thus,  by  g^herinjf^  to  its 

has  reference.    Now,  no  man  will  for  a  support  all  the  vile,  ever  deepening  and 

moment  maintain,  that  the  original  fra;  perpetuating  its  own  moral  turpitude, 

roers  of  the  Constitution,  or  the  nation  No  doubt  it  may,  in  this  manner,  be 

that  ratified  it,  ever  thought  of  sanction-  rightly  regarded  as  a  gross  act  of  injust* 

ing  the  doctrine,  that  the  public  offices  ice,  not  only  towards  a  portion,  but  also 

were  intended  to  reward  political  friends  the  most  virtuous  portion  of  the  State, 

and  punish  political  enemies.  This  view,  however,  is  apt  to  bring  in 

It  IS  indeed  most  wonderful,  that  the  the  false  idea  of  abstract  right  to  the  poe- 

public  mind  could  have  ever,  to  any  con-  session  of  office  on  the  part  of  any,  and, 

aiderable  deeree,  been    blinded  to  the  when  wrongly  started,  seems  to  favor  the 

enormity  of  tnis  practice.    We  see,  clear-  demago^e  cry  of  **  rotation."    The  other 

ly  enough,  the  wickedness  of  proceedings  ground  js  the  one  on  which  the  doctrine 

which  certainly  are  involved  in  far  less  and  practice  must  meet  the  condemnation 

criminality.    An  employer  turns  away  of  all  pure  minds.    It  is,  we  repeat  it, 

his  workmen  because  they  do  not  vote  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  fwmeous 

as  he  wishes.    It  is  at  once  condemned  breach  of  trust  in  regard  to  one  of  the 

and  justly  condemned.     It  is  a  negative  most  sacred  of  all  deposits. 

breack  of  trust.    No  such  thing  was  ex-  If  we  are  not  mistaken, credit  is  claimed 

pressed  or  implied  in  the  contract.    A  for  Mr.  Van  Buren  for  having,  when 

bank,  or  some  other  corporation,  is  said  Grovernor  of  this  State,  recommended  a 

to  have  hired  editors  to  lend  their  col-  law  to  preserve  the  purity  of  elections, 

umns  for  the  advancement  of  its  private  to  punish  bribery,  treating  for  votes,  kc 

interests.    Whether  the  charge  be  true  But  what  a  petty  business  is  this,  to  aflect 

Of  folse,  the  public  indignation  is  aroused,  so  much  severit^r  against  the  bribe  of  a 

It  is  a  breach  of  trust.    The  conductors  riass  of  rum,  which  one  poor  wretch  of- 

of  the  press  are  rightly  supposed  to  be  fers  to  another,  neither  of  whom  have 

under  an  implied  contract  with  the  com-  any  true  idea  of  the  value  of  the  elective 

munity,toact  from  no  other  motives  than  franchise !    The  convict  under  this  law 

a  true  recard  to  the  public  rood.    They  might  say,  too,  that  the  rum  was  bou^t 

are  not  Tike  the  lawyer,  whose  known  with  his  own  money  ;  and  how  does  its 

profession  it  is  to  advocate  private  inter-  moral  turpitude  dwindle  in  comparii^a 

ests.    There  is,  however,  in  these  latter  with  that  immense  scheme  of  bribeiy, 

cases,  a  palliating  feature  which  cannot,  that  wholesale  buying  up  of  editors  and 

in  an^  way,  be  brought  in  defence  of  the  others,  which  has  so  long  been  carried 

"spoil  doctrine."    The  employer  may  be  on,  not  with  the  brit»er*s  own  iseans,  bat 

said  to  exercise  free  control  over  his  oten  with  the  highest  propert)'  of  the  nation, 

ffrooerty.     The  bank  subsidizes  editors  committed,  as  a  roost  sacred  deposit,  to 

with  its  own  money.     In  the  other  case,  the  care  of  those  who  thus  basely  squaa- 

however,  it  is  not  their  own,  but  the  na-  der  it  for  the  vilest  of  purposes.    To  pun- 

tions*  money,  and  the  nations'  offices,  ish  their  enemies  and  reward  their  friends  i 

and  the  nations*  interests,  which  these  as  though  it  were  not  a  profanation  of 

casuistical  embezzlers  most  basely  use  to  the  holy  name  of  friendship,  to  use  it  in 

advance  their  own  personal  schemes,  or,  connection    with    such   men  and 

in  4ither  wocds,  to  reward  those  who  vote  measures. 
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ich  n  lyitem  of  Ah  we  hare  uid, — to  all  who  ban 

introduced  and  carefully    watched   (be    moTemenls    oJ 

il  for  BO  many  ibis  ecbool  for  many  years  past,  tbeec 

iCB  Ihe  elective  disclosareH  were  enllrely  unneceBsary. 

physical  tyranny  Its  utter  want  of  all  principle,  was  as  wel 

serl  is  oat  bo  de-  known  before  as  since.    It  needed  dc 

ieet  menial  7as-  inch  villainy  as  Mackenzie  baa  practiced 

e  brought  by  that  to  convince  the  intelligent,  that  inosewht 

liaations  and  the  had  so  long  avowed  and  acted  upon  the 

bicb,  next  to  ibe  spoils  doctrine,  must  be  as  supremd) 

a  the  chief  gloiy  ftelfisfa,  heartless,  and  unprincipled,  ai 

me.    The  people  any  private  correspondence    of  Iheirt 

Id,  that  they  are  even  in  its  worst  aspects,  could  possiblj 

ower.     With  an  be  expected  to  disclose.     If  it  is  of  an] 

.  by  ilB  hollow  service,  it  will  chiefly  be  in  showing  thi 

eats  the  declara-  democracy,  especially  some  sections  o. 

Igher  honor  than  the  party,  what  shameful  dupes  they  boTi 

ind  obedient  ser-  been  for  so  many  years,  and  in  leacbinf 

upesare  made  to  them  what  confidence  to  repose  in  an] 

are  freemen,  be-  who  hereafter  may  attempt  to  [day  tbi 

ioDS  privilege  of  demagogue  in  the  same  or  a  similar  style 

rr  in  a  ballot-  it  may,  perhaps,  be  a  long  time  belon 

with  the  cry  of  the  deep  wound  which  this  most  cornip 

the  gieat  power  system  baa  inflicted  on  the  country  cai 

measures,  whilst  be  cured.     We  do  not  believe  that  th< 

lared  for  them  in  remedy  can  be  found  in  any  parlicula 

mblic    sentiment  course  of  measures.    These  may  relieri 

aders  have  been  evils  affecting  what  may  be  styled  lb 

They  are  flat-  externa!  pmsperity  of  a  nation,  but  Ihi 

from  their  prima-  moral  injury  we  nave  received  lies  be 

les  tbe  influence  yond  their  reach.    "  MtaiuTe$tiot  Men,' 

nominated.  How  has  ever  been  the  cry  of  the  most  heart 

iblein  ibeiriown  less  demagogues.    The  most  unprinci 

elegates  to  coun-  pled  ever  profess  to  be  in  favor  of  tbi 

s,  utterly  uncon-  best  of  measures.    Every  scoundrel  i 

ey  are  the  merest  ever  in  lavor  of  what  is  good  and  use 

wire-pullers  be-  ful  in  the  abstract.    The  maxim  may  h 

t,  whilst  they  are  right  enough  in  itself,  but  we  have  con 

novementfl,  those  ceired  a  dislike,  and  perhaps  -a  prejadic 

le  greater  myste-  against  it,  from  the  fact,  that  it  has  bee) 

g  of  each  other,  so  often  used  by  the  worst  of  men,  ii 

}  tht  convtntion  ?  support  of  those  after- thoughts  and  pop 

tfferta  thecauau,  ular  hobbies,  which  were  invented  onl; 

dectort?"  to  give  countenance  to  their  own  cours 

ese  remarks  to  a  of  selflshnees  and  corruption.     We  ar 

be  system  first  in-  not  afraid,  at  present,  to  reverse  thi 

ry  byMartinVan  maxim,  and  to  advance  the  seeming  pai 

The  national  ma-  adox,  that  we  now  need  the  right  kin 

it  a  deterioration  of  men,  more  than  any  kind  of  tnetumi 

-ecover  for  many  that  can  be  devised.    Give  us  such,  an 

ed  a  lax  political  we  ivill  trust  them  for  their  measuiei 

partments  of  our  We  want  the  healing,  moral  influenci 

tlilence,  and  fam-  which  would  corae  over  tbe  countr] 

ot  have  produced  from  there  once  being  firmly  placed  i 

We  refer  now  to  the  head  of  affairs  statesmen  in  all  r< 

and  the  national  epects  the  opposite  of  Van  Buren,  an 

>  evils  it  has  pro-  Polk,  and  Marcy,  and  that  whole  schoi 

currency  and  bu-  which  has  for  so  long  a  lime  demoralizt 

and  whieb  came  and  degraded  our  nation.     Let  tbe  grei 

- tbe  toel-  • ■-  • 


erdiougbts  of  this    object  be  to  elevate  such  to  power 
oini a  propel aub-    cabinet,  together  with  legislative  boa 
itself.  of  kindred  character,  would  naturally 
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.suit  from  this  new  and  healthy  impntse  petty  fraud,  intrigne,  and  meanness, 
imparted  to  the  national  life.  We  re-  which  has  so  Ions  characterized  the  fa- 
peat  it  then — More  than  any  particular  mous,  or  rather  iinamous,  school,  whose 
measures  of  national  economy,  more  whole  political  creed  was  **  party  usages 
than  anything  else  heside,  do  we  now  and  regular  nominations,**  ana  whose 
want  the  moral  power  of  honest,  honor-  sole  governing  principle  was  the  in- 
able,  highminded,  conscientious  men —  effiibly  abominable  doctrine  of  **th€ 
men  of  open,  frank,  and  manly  charac*  spoils.** 
ters — ^men  elevated   far  above  all  that 


THE  ENCHANTED  CITY. 

In  a  fair  and  verdant  valley  by  the  borders  of  the  sea. 
Stands  a  love-enchanted  city,  none  of  all  so  fair  to  me ; 
Memories  of  love  and  beauty  haunt  its  every  street  and  square. 
As  the  never-ceasing  music  of  its  river  haunts  the  air. 

When  discoidmnt  bells  were  tolling  at  the  sommcr  mnset-honr, 
I  behdd  the  day  departing  from  the  cit3F*8  loftiest  tower ; 
Silently  the  night  ascended  o'er  the  landMape  ol  the  town, 
And  with  raven  winga  extended  threw  its  siigbty  siiadow  down. 

Soon  beyond  the  level  meadows,  fragrant  with  the  dews  of  June, 
Clad  in  chaste  and  queenly  splendor  rose  the  melancholy  moon ; 
And  above  the  pine-clad  mountains  in  the  northern  skies  afar, 
Oer  the  snows  of  endless  winter  shone  the  steadfast  pokr  star.  ^ 

One  by  mie  the  stars  ascended.    Ever  shifting  with  the  hoars* 
Many-numbered  on  the  pavements  fell  the  snadows  of  Ae  towem. 
At  my  feet  the  river  g:lided,  tremulous  with  the  light  of  stars. 
And  above  me,  red  with  slaughter,  hung  the  fiery  shiafai  of  Mars. 

From  the  market-place  beneath  me,  from  the  populous  streets  afar, 
I  could  hear  an  angry  murmur  like  the  sullen  voice  of  war : 
And  behold  a  throng,  like  phantoms,  in  the  misty  shades  of  night 
Pass  alarmedly  beneath  me  like  an  army  in  its  night. 

Then  the  midnight  chimes  proceeded  from  the  gray,  gigantie  tower. 
And  the  watchmen,  throu^  the  city,  told  the  tidings  ol  the  hov. 
Listening  I  heard  no  longer  voices  in  ths  city*li  mart. 
Nor  the  sound  of  nightly  labor  like  tbe  heating  of  its  heart 

I  beheld  within  the  city  gardens  filled  with  flowers  in  bloom. 
And  beyond  its  beauteous  borders  many  a  grave- encircled  tomb, 
From  the  waterfall  and  fountain,  from  the  star-illumined  stream, 
Strains  of  soft  incessant  music  lulled  the  city  in  its  dream. 

I  forgot  the  household  lejg;ends — how  alona  the  valley  here 
Once  in  undisturbed  dominion  roasMd  the  hunters  of  the  deer ; 
Here  in  rude  fantastic  dances*  chorus  of  the  chase  they  sane. 
And  the  fierce  and  fearful  war-whoop  in  the  awakened  valby  nuig. 

Where  beside  the  winding  river  rise  the  city's  rilded  spires. 
Oft  those  rude  and  tawny  sachems  burned,  of  old,  their  council-fires  ; 
Now  their  memories  have  departed,  and  their  numbers  are  no  more. 
Like  tbe  foliage  of  the  forest,  like  the  sand  upon  the  shore. 

History  was  all  forgotten — only  memories  of  love 
Seemed  to  haunt  tbe  winds  around  me,  waves  below  and  skies  above; 
All  the  squares  with  fragrant  lindens  overshadowed  evennore. 
They  were  haunted  and  enchanted  with  tky  roeniory,  Isndore ! 
South  AttWwro,  JXui.  1845. 
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oades,  official  lands,  postages,  or  otberwiae,  shall  be 

y  now  unhap-  made  in  BoMcoin,  andof  couraeallpav- 

led  the  countiy  ments /rom  Ibe  Govemmeat  must  aooa  be 

taUiBlimeiit  of  made  likewiK — that  is,  aa  soon  us  the 

Iclivenuice  aiul  eleven   milliona   of  public  monev  now 

area,  twice  ra-  held  in  depoeit  hj  ihe  banka  shall  have 

ied  hy  a  Con-  been  exhausted.    The  meaeoie  seems  10 

i.thonghBPeed-  be  nneiceptiunable  in  its  details,  wrong 

Molting  Whig  onlf  in  iupiiociple  and  inevitable  coDBQ- 

r  BiDce,  at  least  quencea.     Tbere  can  be  no  rational  doubt 

'  "(be  party"  Ibal  Ihe  Senate  will  pass  it.  probably 

;li  evil  report,  without  material  alteration. 

have  been  as-  But  now  there  rises  to   view  what 

public  lieaiore  would  be  an  anomaly  in  the  history  of 

spite  the  ezpe-  any  but  Loco. foco  policy  and  legisiiitioD. 

utwonii  Hoyl,  The  advocates  of  the  measure  are  alarmed 

ilheeuneney,  andappalledat  the  prospect  of  itssuceesa, 

•  the  baiineea  while  a  large  proportion  of  its  opamtTil* 

oa  Crom  those  r^rd  that  result  with  undisKmbled  sat- 

DK  out  of  con-  ItieclioQ,    These  say  to  the  "divorce" 

the  circulating  men—"  You  have  talked  about  ihismea- 
^■o  baneful  to  snre  long  enough — let  us  oee  it  work! 
1  patient  loil.  You  once  before  carried  it  through  Con- 
gous, such  as  gress  by  prodigious  eflbrta,  and  turned 
at  eiperimeotB  square  around  to  cootriTing  and  managing 

credulity  and  bow  to  render  it,  as  nearly  as  possible,  a 

wofld  Degao.  nullity  and  a  Tarce.    Now  p 


L commended,  mean  to  have  it  btand,  and  set  it  in  mo- 

saoctton  by  lion  as  yon  mean  to  have  it  work,  and 

ever  examined  we  willgladly  abide  the  issue.     One  of 

of.  mu(^  less  Iwothingsweareconfident  it  must^rove. 

lom  it  was  am-  either  an  expensive  and  hazardous  juggle, 

:  was  nnpalata-  or  a  ruinous  mischief.    But  if  we  are  so 

med  calcnlalsd  grossly  deceived  wilh  regard  to  it  aa  yon 

banka.     Hie  ■asume,  a  thoioush.  practical  trial  will 

nry  project  has  undeceive  us,  anu  the  country  will  reap 

implied  in  the  all  the  beneSU.    If  the  measure  work 

and  Congress  as  we  say,  the  people  will  soon  put  a 

i  reenactment.  stop  to  iL    At  au  events,  it  is  high  time 

ited,  or  rather  this  protracted  controrersy  were  brought 

jieledtotiy  the  to  a  close.    Put  on  your  screws!" 
to  render  a  vef-        But  Ihe  vet^  sturdiest  cbampiooEi  of 

(he  House  baa  the  "hard"poIicy  now  betray  misgivings,   - 

'craaoo^.  very  while  the  summer-flies  who  flutter  and 

esamptioa  that  buzz  in  their  wake  do  not  even  attempt 

laibl^  Uu)  (00-  to  conceal   Ibeir  leinclance  and    lore- 

teiwherelhere  bodings.    Theporteolsof inelanlcalam- 

8  aheet  waste  ity  to  result  from  the  Sub-Trea«ury  revo- 

biU  has  gone  to  lutionare  too  clear  to  be  denied  or  misia- 

nearlr  two  to  ken.    Credit  and  confidence  wither,  and 

hrancb,  and  in  the  Circulating  Medium  ahrinks  in  vol- 

in  truth  a  Ull  ume  irresistibly,  as  the  doors  of  ibe  Sub- 

tnlfromBaoks,  Treasuriesyawn  to  engulf  several  millions 

ivi^  that  all  of  specie.    The  banks  have  no  more 

tales,  aftef  the  power  to  resist  in  the  premises  than  the 

BT  ioi  customs,  BOB  has  to  shine  through  a  raging  stotia 
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Their  directors  may  reeolately  sbat  their  believe  that  the  collection  forthwith  of 

eyes  and  ears,  and  go  on  diflconnting  the  the  whole  in  specie  woold  prove  disas- 

same  as  ever.    But  this  cannot  last    If  trous.    Bat  to  make  such  a  revolution  as 

prudence  does  not  teach  them»  bank-  this  bill  proposes  take  effect  by  degrees, 

ruptcy  soon  will.    The  power  of  banks  can  never  modify  the  essential  character 

in  a  convulsion  is  like  that  of  ships  in  a  of  that  revolution,  nor  even  its  essential 

storm ;  they  can  at  best  but  avert  and  consequences ;  it  can  only  serve  to  blind 

overcome  its  perils,  but  must  not  presume  the  less  observing  millions  to  the  cauta 

to  still  or  even  direct  the  wamng  ele-  of  their  sufferings.    And  this  is  in  truth 

ments.    Should  they  do  so,  the  rebuke  of  the  main  object  of  the  gradualists.    Tbey 

their  temerity  is  speedy  and  signed.    No  fear  the  public  will  not  swallow  me 

vulgar  error  is  more  gross  than  the  sup-  whole  quart  of  their  nostrum,  so  they 

position  that  banks  may  combine  to  in-  present  it  in  four  half-pint  doses.    If  they 

crease  or  diminish  essentially  the  volume  asked  us  but  to  take  one  as  a  sample, 

of  the  currency,  and  thus  to  raise  or  there  would  be  some  difference  in  &vor 

depress  the  money  value  of  propetly.  of  mdnalism ;  but,  since  the  same  act 

As  well  miffht  the  frailest  bark  undertake  binds  us  to  take  the  whole,  there  really 

to  reverse  ue  tides.  is  none. 

The  Sub-Treasury  project  is  to  pass.       But  mark  the  difference  against  it 

for  we  assume  that  the  dominant  party  is  The  currency  is  now  mainly  sound  and 

not  quite  ready  to  enter  a  cognovtt  on  all  yet  sufficient ;  the  banks  solvent,  yet 

the  hobbies  which  it  rode  in  the  canvass  actively  benefiting  their  customers  and 

which  gave  it  power.    **The  whole  of  the  public.    But  pass  the  Sub-Treasvry 

Oregon  **  is  virtually  given  up  by  the  in  the  graduated  form,  and  the  power  m 

action  of  the  present  Congress,  while  Mr.  the  banks  to  facilitate  business  will  be 

Walker*s  thoroughly  free-trade  report,  diminished,  while  they  will  be  forced  fo 

and  partially  corresponding  bill,  must  the  unpleasant  and  unpopular  resort  of 

stand  back  for  the  substitute  of  the  House  curtailment  and  collection.    In  the  Bfooj 

Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  giving.a  of  contraction,  some  of  the  weaker  insti- 

higher  range  of  duties  on  Woolens,  Cot-  tutions  will  go  to  the  wall,  creating  a 

tons,  &c.,  and  diveiging  as  plainly  if  not  panic  and  a  run  upon  the  whole.    Soon 

as  widely  from  free-trade  principles,  as  the  inevitable  stringency  and  occasional 

does  the  present  tariff!    On  no  grounds  ruin  of  a  bank  will  De  appealed  to  as  rea- 

but  those  of  Protection  can  this  bill  be  sons  for  an  entire  divorce  from  banks  and 

sustained ;  it  is  in  truth  simply  a  weaker  paper  money,  because  of  their  fluctoa- 

and  worse,  a  more  timid  ana  diluted  Pro-  tions  and  insecurity ;  and  thus  the  eoose- 

tectiveTariff*than  that  of  1842.    We  can-  quences  of  the  IJooo-foco  nostmm  will 

not  see  how  a  well-informed  and  earnest  be  brazenly  adduced  as  its  causes.    The 

free-trader  can  commit  himself  to  die  Government  will  be  held  by  its  advocatea 

support  of  such  a  measure.    And  now  if  to  have  cut  loose  from  banks  becaose 

the  Sub-Treasury  were  to  be   thrown  they  were  unsafe  and  useless,  when  in 

overboard,  either  openly  or  by  an  obliter-  fact  it  has  made  them  so  by  its  predetet- 

ation  of  its  essential  features,  the  party  mination  to  do  this  verv  thing.    Evcfj 

which  elected  Mr.  Polk  might  as  well  consideration  of  justice,  Dusiness,  poHcT, 

confess  its  positions  and  doctrmes  of  1 844  combines  to  urge  that  the  measure  should 

a  stupendous  fabric  of  imposture,  resign  take  the  shape  at  first  that  it  is  to  wear  to 

the  seals,  and  go  into  liquidation.    But  the  end ;  and  we  cannot  believe  that 

this,  pride,  interest  and  ambition  will  not  Whies  will  lend  their  aid  to  any  schene 

permit,  and  therefore  we  cannot  doubt  of  which  the  design  is  to  mjrstify  aad 

the  passage  of  the  Sub-Treasury,  •'  in  delude, 
spite  of  la^nentations  here  or  elsewhere."       That  the  practical  evil  of  the  9ab-T^e»- 

And,  since  it  is  to  pass,  why  not  in  the  surv,  honestly  and  faithfully  enforced, 

shape  it  is  to  wear  to  the  end  ?    That  it  will  be  far  greater  than  many  even  of  its 

is  to  produce  contraction,  convulsion,  adversaries  anticipate,  we  have  long  co«i« 

suffering,  is  conceded  in  every  attempt  to  sidered  inevitable.     The  real  pomt  o4 

give  it  a  modified,  graduated  operation,  danger  is  rarely  touched  in  the  popv^r 

No  sincere  advocate  of  the  measure  could  discussions  on  this  subject    Whether  db« 

vote  for  such  a  glaring  violation  of  its  Government  shall  see  fit  to  keep  ha  4»« 

essential  principle  as  is  involved  in  tbe  posits  with  hanks  or  elsewhere,  and  %o 

collection  and  retention  of  two-thirds  of  make  its  transfers  of  funds  by  means  oi 

the  ^Revenue  in  bank  notes,  if  he  did  not  drafts  or  guarded  wagon-lotu  of 
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riTM  &i  greatn  bank    circuktion  reating  thereon  a' 

rattans  which  do  uing  Bomelhtag  tike  one   hundred 

nind.    That  the  fillj    millione.     A  tiny  slip  of  pa| 

:  III  to  keep  its  prepared  in  five  tninuies  and  sent  by  e 

Aid  ahould  witb-  at  an  expenM  of  ten  cents,  efiecte  a  \n 

■fen   thoagh  it  fciof  a  million  or  more  from  New  Y 

exibly  in  specie,  or  Boston  to  St.  Louis  or  New  Orlei 

to  conrulse  the  without  uitatioa  or  remvk,  when  I 

the  iaduetTf  of  same  transfer,  if  made  in  coin,  as  of  < 

d  so  proaperDUS  wonld  have  cost  Ihonrands,  and  reqni 

the  nve  to  ten  the  labor  of  several  persons  for  wet 


banks,  and  neceasarily  involves   a 

len  the  Govern-  credits,  of  operations  and  of  money  va]i 

ily  detenmnes  lo  to  len  times  that  amoant. 

■om  and  cease  aJl  Now  let  us  supnoee  the  Sab-Treaai 

xuiks,  the  moral  established  as  the  law  of  the  land,  in  t 

re  cannot  fail  to  shape  which  all  agree  that  it  must  n 

1  every  corner  of  mately  assume  if  it  is  to  be  a  reality,  i 

appealaforcibly  not  a  pestilent,  profli^te  sham,  and  tl 

:imid,  especially  its  requisitions  are  faithfully  enfore 

'  and  sastain  it.  Does  any  man,  can  any  man,  believe  tl 

ited  it  wiU  be.  the  present  aysteoi  of  bank  credits  i 

ndividuala  who  circulation  will  not  be  violently  affectc 

ak  notes,  have,  When  the  Government  has  written  gl 

y     passed     the  ingly  over  tba  doors  of  all  its  custo 

the  banks  and  houses,    land-offices,    post-offices,    & 

I,  in  order  to  be  "  No  Bank  Notes  taken — nothing  rece 

ed  danger,  who  ed  or  known  here  as  money  but  the  hi 

of  so  doing  but  coin  itself,"  can  any  one  think  thatevei 

I     This  nrosess  body  else  bat  the  Government  iato(^ 

eneral  when  the  receiving  and  reiiarding  bank  notes 

^uardiann,  trus-  heretofore  i     WiU   not  the  citizen  w 

dual  depositors,  has  twice  or  thrice  been  repulsed  fn 

'ert  their  Funds  the  post  office,  where  important  advii 

em  beyond  the  awaited  him,  because  he  happened' 

aences  ma^  re-  have  nothing  but  eood  bank  notes  in  I 

age  of  national  pocket,  be  careful  to  hare  somethi 

tuns  be  driven,  else  another  time,  and  to  that  end  cDnv< 

epede,  to  con-  his  notes  into  specie  1    Will  not  the  pi 

ir  present  anti-  dent  merchant,  daily  required  to  ma 
payments^t  the  Custom-Honse,  take  ci 

ral  influence  of  toliave  a  supply  of  theonlymoney  tbi 

id  the  practical,  recognized,   stowed    away   against    t 

jvemmeal's  de-  possible  event  of  a  suspension  caused 

nly,  infleiibly,  this  ver^  exaction  1    Will  not  the  en 

acter  of  money,  gt&nt  going  westward,  the  land  speca 

test  representa-  tor,  the  capitalist  seeking  profilable  i 

n  magnify  the  Te5tment,&c.,ai1  lakewilhlhemthalme 

n  which  most  umwhich willalonepayforlands,inste 

w  form  nearly  of  that  which  is  most  convenient  ?    T 

ledium  of   the  notes  or  certificates  of  a  New  York 

^rsally  accepted  Boston  bank  will  no  longer  be  woi 

uht  as  money,  more  in  the  West  than  the  specie  th 

nd  with  a  celer-  promise,  because  no  longer  accepted 

ition.    The   aix  the  land-office,  or  used  by  it  in  remitU 

MB  of  specie  in  its  funds.     In  short,  bank  notes, 

not,  perform  the  longer  answering  all   the  purposes 

ine  by  less  than  money,  must  cease  to  be  regarded  as  ' 

>f    coin  and  a  eqaivalent  of  coin,  because  no  Ion 
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mefa  in  reality.    The  great  mats  of  per-  xuage,  to  them  it  ie  fMseated  as  a  Terjr 

sons  not  personally  inieresled  in  banks,  ught  matter  indeed — a  mere  question  of 

will,  whenerer  tlie  altematire  of  taking  expediency  as  to  the  keeping  of  a  few 

bills  or  ooin  is  presented  to  tbem,  reason  millions  in  banks  or  otherwise — a  amlter 

thofl  ^-**<  The  bills  will  answer  certain  which,  however  decided,  ought  not  to 

purposes  of  money,  but  not  others ;  the  create  more  than  the  sl^test  ripple  on 

eoin  will  answer  all ;  let  me  have  it  in  the  surface  of  a&irs,    Those  wno  trust 

specie."    Who  can  blame  them*  or  ex-  to  this  song  of  the  syren  will  awaken 

pect  a   contrary  course  ?    Rely  on  it,  too  late  to  find  themselves  beguiled  and 

there    is,  there  can  be  permanently,  no  deluded  to  their  own  and  the  country^ 

soch  thing  as  a  different  currency  for  the  undoioff , 

Govefnmentfromtbatused berths  people.  We  luive  thus  hurriedly  glanced  at 
The  one  or  the  other  must  give  way  and  some  of  the  practical  asp^ts  of  the 
conlonn.  Either  the  banks  must  stop  ■*  Independent  Treasury"— 'aspects  whiob 
•issuiag  notes,  or  the  Govemaient  mmt  must  more  and  more  engage  the  attention 
cease  exacting  coin ;  the  two  processes  of  the  community,  if  the  measure  shoidd 
cannot  go  on  together.  If  the  currency  take  eflfect  in  the  iorm  deliberately  given 
of  the  (Government  is  to  be  one  of  specie  it  by  the  House.  And  should  diifeftat 
exclusively,  that  of  the  people  must  soon  counsels  prevail  in  the  Senate,  as  is  now 
come  to  be  specie  also,  unless  the  inevi-  reported,  and  the  measure  be  recast  so  as 
table  Itfiden^  is  arrested  by  the  impas-  to  deprive  it  in  good  part  of  its  rmmsdiafe 
aable  gulf  of  Suspension.  Titality,  the  evil  will  be  the  greater*  ba- 
The  advocates  of  the  Sub-Treasury,  cause  not  so  easilv  traceable  by  the  many 
habitttaU^  betray  the  grossest  incousisten-  to  its  sources,  and  dierefore  not  no  likel^ 
cy  in  their  representations  of  its  practical  to  be  promptly  remedied.  Let  the  specie 
eflccts.  To  hard-money  men  it  is  recom-  exaction  take  full  efiect  at  once,  and  the 
m^ded  as  a  measure  which  must  inevi-  country  will  not  endure  it  beyond  the 
lably  cripple  if  not  destroy  the  banks —  term  of  the  present  Congress.  Will  it 
as  a  measure  of  searching  reform,  which  be  wise  in  the  Whigs  of  the  Senate  to  aid 
must  put  an  end  to  the  abuses,  Ifuctua-  in  giving  it  a  sh^  calculated  to  por- 
tions and  general  imposture  of  paper  chaee  a  little  preeent  relaxation  in  the 
money,  &c  &c.  Bat  to  business  men  money  market,  at  the  expense,  probably« 
they  hold  an  irreeonciiably  different  Ian-  of  years  of  national  calamity  ? 


immfmtmmmmmmmm^'^mm^^m^mm 


TO  A  YOUNG  PIANIST. 

My  Bessie !  teach  your  small  right  hand  to  glide 
Swift  as  a  swallow  o*er  the  ivory  keys ; 
And  educate  your  left,  that  if  you  please. 
Faster  than  thought  the  thuDd*rous  bass  may  slide ; 
Spread  your  white  fingers  o'er  the  octaves  wide. 

Shunning  no  chord  with  harmony  agrees, — 
Nimble  as  sprites,  industrious  as  bees. 
Train  them  to  fly  from  sounding  side  to  side ! 

So  conqneress  and  ^ueen  of  it,  you'll  sway 
The  disciplin'd  piano ;  so  express 
Whatever  of  darlc,  or  light,  or  grave,  or  gay. 
Its  honored  tongues  mel fluent  possess : 
For  they  alone  shall  sing,  but  throuj^h  their  art, 
(What  I  like  best)  your  own  melodious  heart ! 


s*  fiom  Ae  Lift  f^  a  JUedka/  Eckctie. 


OM  THE  LIFE  OF  A  MEDICAL  ECLECTIC. 

MO.  IL 

ucian,  however  for  tbe  purpow  of  relieving  ipann,  bu 

nd,  isoften  from  Iwen  known  repeatedlj  to  deitroj'  life. 

ica.     He  baa  lo  "The  Mme  tea  applied  lo  parUaS^ct- 

ssiiiK  appetites  '^  "''''  '''^*'  hi»been  laUoWEdbf  Tomitiiig 

;  his  h^ fails  "? """'''™-    .  ,         ,.  ..^.^     ^. 

tBMletbat     be  ne«,,  vomiting  and  cold  tweati." 

be   done  la  the  We  tee  from  Uieie  fact*  that  whan  Ibii 

BtlmctiTe.     iJut  poiionisiDtrodocediDtotheajsteiD,  eitb«T 

say,  "  neceaaity  bj  tbe  abtorbent  *e*aels,  or  by  the  alomacb, 

f  1  do  not  labor  nature  reTolti  agaiiut  il,  and  atrire*  with 

totae  and  dread-  iiU  her  power  to  dislodge  theoffenca.    Tba 

i  Bwutiful.     A  reaction  ii  lo   great,  that   fainineM   and 

ore  his  patietitfl,  ^'**^  ^"■"^  "'  times.     If  the  quantity  1* 

r  may  render  it  ?"'  larp.  enough  to  produce  death,  vnoit- 

teepshiseyatem  '"P  ""'  ^J**'}^  perspiration  throw  off  the 

™  !7r.  ™f  ™  poison,  and  the  patient  r«cofers.     If  tU 

re  IS  M  rest^eae  qu,n,j,y  ^^^j,  ,,  g^  be  Tsrj  somU,  the 

,1  he  ha«  palsy,  rewtion  is  not  so  distinct,  and  bj  very 

horror  fastened  gradually  debauching  the  system,  tbs  t«- 

I  a  physicmn  to  nutts  are  only  perceptible  in  ■  atimuUtimi, 

u,  contemplates  whicb,  if  carried  far  enoucb,  wovld  resalt 

jbacco.     ll   the  in  the  death  of  the  individual,  or  tbe  ex< 

icre  of  statistics  pulsion  of  the  poison.     But  now  it  remaina 

r  nature  of  the  mthesystem,  diseasingtbe  body, clouding 

e,  and  telU  him  ^°  mind,  canting  weakoesB,  tretnbliog,  at 

>d  tobacco,   and  ''"^  ^'"*'')'  •'=>"'«".  «'"'  «  craving  for 
mote,  more,  with  tn  appeLta  iniatiatile  a* 

t.  aod  however  t^  German  Physidogista  tell  na  haid 

labor  of   lave  thing,  of  the  eflects  of  smoking  in  thajr 

wotld.  It  18  not  country.     It  is  computed  that  of  twen^ 

aician  will  con-  deaths  of  men  belneen  the  a^  of  eighteen 

e  the  following  and  thirty-five  jeers,  ten  originate  in  tbe 

1  they  may  seem  waste  of  the  constitution  by  smoking.     In 

sy.side  of  life  Hatiburg,  alone,  tbC  consumption  of  cigara 

amount  to  £10,000,  aterling.     It  ia  the  bb- 

Jnmnl  Lift.  t'onal  sin  of  Germany  to  poiaon  tha  whole 

being  with  thia  narcotic.    Wa  have  a  0«r- 

led  that  tha  oily  maa  friend  who  has  inherited  a  nwcotiMd 

r  Bft«r  B  stteun  constitution,  and  who  managea  to  ke#B  hh 

1  patted  into  it,  iDherilance  undiminished,  and  though  b« 

L  cat  in  a  lew  ia  a  lovely  man,  and  one  of  the  most  ac- 

ongue.  compliabed  scbolan  in  out  country,  mmy 

t  with  two  drops  atimeandoft  bare  his  friends  bad  to  hold 

him,  to   watch  him,  to  resson  with   bin 

I  applied  to  tbe  (though,  on  the  authority  of  MarryatI,  we 

'  a  disease  of  the  aver  init  you  cannot  reason  with  nervea), 

red  with  the  oil  for  tnany  hours  lo  keep  him  from  suicids. 

n  after  they  ejc-  When  will  this  whnleaale  poisoning,  that 

itvomtlii^  and  destToystheblesnngDfexistenoe.caast.' 

1  profuse  sweat*.*  People  will  tell  you  that  tbeynsa  snaf, 

I  port,  SanteuU,  or  tbey  smoke,  ot  chew  tolwcco,  and  yat  en- 

b  horrible  pains  joy  ;>er/ee(  health.   Pretty  soon  tbay  deBaa 

iw  taken  a  glaaa  Mfecthealtb.  In  iheirdictionary.ilmeaus 

»d  been  mised.  Wing  headache,  dizziness,  dyspepsia,  low 

thirty  graina  of  spirits,  and  a  great  many  (roubles  thattkaj 

he  humait  body,  feel  obliged  to  resort  to  tobacco,  or  tbs 
31 
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doctor,  to  core.     If  the  physician  tells  by  tremors  of  the  hinds,  sometimes  by 

them  to  leave  tobacco,  they  at  once  con-  weakness,   tremnlousness,    squeaking   or 

elude,  that  he  does  not  understand  their  hoarseness  of  the  voice,  rarely  a  loss  of 

ease.    Like  the  drunkard  they  feel  better  the  voice ;  disturbed  sleep,  starting  from 

for  taking  tobacco,  and  shall  they  not  take  the  early  slumbers  with  a  sense  of  tuffo- 

what  makes  them  feel  better?    The^  can  cation,  or  the  feeling  of  alarm ;  nightmare, 

trust  their  own  experience^  and  that  is  de*  epileptic,  or  convuluon  fits  ;  contusion,  or 

cidedly  in  favor  of  the  much  loved  stimulus,  weakness  of  the  mental  faculties ;  i^eviah- 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Fowler,  from  much  at-  ness,  or  irritability  of  temper ;  instability 

tontion  to  the    statistics  of  tobacco  con-  of  purpose ;  seasons  of  great  depressuMi  o^ 

sumption  in  the  United  States,  estimates  the  spirits  ;  long  fits  of  unbroken  melan- 

the  annual  cost  at     .    .    .    .  $10,000,000  choly  and  despondency,  and  in  some  csms 

The  time  lost  by  the  use  of  it     12,000,000  entire    and   permanent  mental  deraag*- 

The  pauper  tax  which  it  oc-  ment** 

casions 3,000,000  People  think  because  they  do  not  feel 

■  very  ill  directly  after  taking  anything  in- 

25,000,000  imical  to  the  vital  economy,  that  it  cannot 

This  estimate  is  believed  to  be  below  be  hurtfuL    This  is  a  great  mbtake.    We 

the  truth.  ^^  iio^  always  get  our  *  pay  down,*  as  the 

The   consumption  of  tobacco   in    this  Yankees  say,  for  good  or  evil  deeds, 
country    is  eight   times    as  great  as    in 

France,  and  tfar<)e  times  as  great  as  in  Eog-  I  was,  this  morning.  looking  over  the 

land,  in  proportion  to  the  population.  Past,  and  endeavoring  to  decide  what 

From  the  habitual   use  of  tobacco,  in  portion  of  my  experience  to  select  for  the 

.either  of  its  forms,"  says  Dr.  Mussey,  "  the  ••  profit  and  edimation**  of  my  readers, 

foUowing  symptoms  may  arise :  a  sense  of  ^[e„  an  old  friend  called  on  me.     We 

weakness,  sinking,  or  pain  at  Oie  pit  of  y^^  ^  ^        ^^  interesting  talk,  dunor 

thestpmachjdizzrnessorpaininthehead;  y^^^    he  gave  me  many  particnhirs  dl 

occasional  dimness  and  temporary  loas  of  . .    v- '   ^  ^   * .  r"  i^J\iJZ  «  JT^  ^# 

sight;   paleness   and   sallownesp  of  the  bis  history.    As  be  is  a  Poet,  a  man  of 

countonance,  and  sometimes  swelling  of  ^»^  ^P^  ^o^h,  I  am  sure  of  exating 

the  feet ;  an  enfeebled  sUto  of  the  volun-  deep  interest  bv  giving  his  story  as  nearly 

tary  muscles,  manifesting  itself  sometimes  as  possible  in  his  own  words. 

THE  C0NFZ8SI01I8  Of  A  TOBACCO  USEE. 

I  have  lived  many  years,  and  I  have  worm.    I  have  a  word  to  say  to  Mnoe 

made  up  mj  mind  that  there  is  very  little  would-be  poet,  who  fancies  be  is  alive, 

genuine  pride  in  the  world,  and  that  what  and  dreams  of  power.    He  only  dreams, 

there  is  will  never  comfortably  sustain  a  if  he  is  a  moody  tobacco  nser,  hatinr  hia 

man  in  isolation.    No  one  can  live  alone,  fellows  because  he  has  not  health  to  lore 

The  proud  man,  who  scorns  his  fellows,  them ;  and,  barring  ont  the  influx  of  hea- 

can  no  more  live  alone  than  the  gentle,  ren,  stopping  the  circulation  of  the  lift 

.confiding,  receptive  woman,  who  looks  spirit  of  humanity,  because  he  hates.   Ha 

to  him  all  unconsciously  as  to  a  God.  may  think,  with  the  preacher  at  the  camp 

The  isolation  of  snch  a  man  is  terrible,  meeting,  that  he  shall  bnm  his  bigDena 

He  cages  himself  from  his  kind,  but  he  througn  the  world,  but  the  okJ,  solid 

<b«Us  fiercely  against  the  walls  of  his  worid  will  not  wake  in  his  day  to  fiad  a 
prison.  His  st^ant  soul  grows  sick,  hole  through  it  I  would  apeak  kindly 
and  in  the  absence  of  the  genial  magnet-  to  bira,  because  I  know  the  worth  of 
ism  of  his  fellow-men,  he  gets  dmnk,  or  kindness.  Kind  words  bare  made  a  lad- 
Stupefies  himself  with  tobacco.  And  the  der  from  earth  to  heaven  for  manva  mia* 
man  who  does  all  this  might  as  well  not  erable  one.  The  lost  and  saved  know 
be  proud,  for  he  is  really  quite  mean.  I  their  worth,  and  wisely  and  well  sQck 
know  what  I  say.    I  have  been  a  to-  can  um  them.    When  I  was  twenty  year* 

.bacoo  user  in  my  day,  and  I  intend,  now  old  I  chewed  tobacco,  and  had  the  biacs 

I  am  a  seceder,  to  reveal  some  of  the  of  coarse, 

secrets  of  the  worshipers  of  the  weed.  I  had  fits  of  hating  myself  worse  tliai 

'  Yes,  I  have  been  powerless — ^paralyzed  I  could  ever  hate  another.    I  got  in  bve, 

by  the  poison  of  tobacco.    Now  there  as  young  men  of  genius  generally 

has  been  any  quantity  of  psendo  poetry  and  half  of  them  throw  themselves  a 

.written  in  praise  of  a  poison  that  only  in  their  first  insanitr.    I  did  not  sii< 

three  creatures  have  ever  taken  the  liberty  in  achieving  my  staltificatfon  at  this 

'to  touch,  viz.,  a  goat,  a  man,  and  another  age,  bat  it  was  no  merit  of  mine.    Myr 
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f,  (I  mm  reallj  so  I  can't  bring  myaeU  lo  h%  miMiable  ii 

golteo  her  name,}  describing  it. 

ccident,  lo  refuse  For  a  week  I  bad  done  nothing  ba 

I  by  putting  her  consume  tobacco.    I  cbened  bceauM  '. 

laod.    ifer  refusal  was  miserable,  and  I  was  miserable  ba 

I  cbewek  a  vast  cause  1  chewed.    I  smoked,  and  wai 

eCBJoe  very  bitter  wretched  in  the  same  logical  way,     Mj 

owety  would  say,  biain  whirled,  and  seemed  (o  be  eoinj 

;hialed.     I  fright-  oui,and  a  deathly  sickness  and  weaknen 

.  children   by  my  ran  thrilling  along  all  my  nerrei,     M] 

und  myself  esaen-  mind  was  like  the  leaves  of  a  poet's  firs 

erybody,  and  eve-  article,  taien  up  by  a  whirlwind,  am 

lo  pay  the  debt  to  confused  a  great  deal  worse  than  be  boi 

w  ill.    I  bad  abad  made  it,  just  in  that  condition  so  admira 

wholesome.    My  biy  expressed  by  the  phrase  "confusioi 

lien  lead ;  such  a  worse  confounded."     T  knew  just  wha 

use  to  a  man.    I  niademeill,andwrelcbed,audiU.Dalured 

[.    This  was  some  I  perfectly  understood  my  own  case,  bn 

id  not  wish  to  die,  the  Demon  had  me  fast.     I  could  do  no 

realm  of  darkness  thing  but  make  excuses  for  my  bad  habit* 

never  wished  to  And  the  fallacy  of  my  excuses,  and  m] 

Iwisbed  Icould  reasoningon  Ihesubject  wasonly  equalet 

lul  some  daughter  by  their  pomposity.     1  fancied  myself  i 

i  into  my  dreams  genius.    1  wjII  rot  say  that  it  was  al 

iercing  eyea  and  fancy,  for  a  man  who  baa  the  materia 

ght   lo   my  mind  fof  a  fiend,  as  I  took  care  tu  demonelrali 

«;  that  1  had,  has  the  stuff  in  bim  thatangeli 
are  made  of.    And  what  are  men  o 

'^  genius  but  angels  with  their  wings  hid 

>DD*  Stale  "  tucked  away  under  their  hearls,  rustlin 

""'        '  and  impatient  lo  rise  and  remrn  to  lb 

I  left  my  friends,  regions  of  glory  whence  they  came.   Mj 

)meles3    place — «  excuses  were  such  as  these  :  ••  1  have  i 

true  punishment  purpose  in  life.    I  would  dazzle  an 

em  to  a  boarding-  astonish,  and  that  soon.     1  can't  do  it  a 

nitenliary.  once  without  the  stimulus  of  tobacco.' 

1  myself  on  a  mfa  Not  that  I  had  any  very  definite  idea  o 

nore  alone  than  I  what  I  was  toachiere,  and  certainly,  jui 

desert  of  Zabara.  now,  achievement  of  any  sort  was  tb 

and  dusty.    The  last  thing  that  I  bad  any  right  to  tbini 

kioE.    You  might  of.    SlUTl  bad  a  blind  consciousneas  « 

in  oust  on  every-  power,  and  a  sort  of  prophecy  ia  my  be 

le  windows  were  ing  which  would  make  itself  fell,  stupk 

ras  not  ihe  decent  and  benumbed,  and  insane  as  I  was. 

triarcbal  dirt  and  shall  never  attempt  to  unravel  the  tangle 

f  senses  were  of-  skein  of  my  Ihoughls  and  feelings.     B« 

ly  there.    Every-  I  reasoned  as  if  I  were  really  of  some  ns 

:ed  sick,  or  mean,  in  the  world,  aod  averred  that  I  htul  n 

ae  it  is  that  the  time  to  spend   lo  go  through  the  tortai 

htens  all  that  we  of  being  cured  of  tobacco,  and  that,  [o< 

and  alone ;  1  was  when  fwas  too  ill  to  finish  any  one  i 


tal  poems"  I  had  begun  i 
e  of  "m ■"  '---' 


:t  and  dirt  of  the  plenitudi 

lart  was  full  and  astonish 

.  full  of  fire  {  my  I  believe,  reader,  that  yon 

ig  ill  all  my  veins  time  since  on  a  i>ofa  in  ine  parlor  of  m 

try  uncomfortable,  boarding-house.      As  I  lay  there,  eici 

prieiy  of  going  to  weak  and  siupid,  I  tried  to  rememh 

1  am   sure   tney  some  pleasant  thing.     But  nothjnruf  ll 

en  such  a  hateful  kind  would  come  hack  lo  me.     My  ev 

y  was  real,  though  deeds  lay  like  half-festeriDg  scars  on  a 
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sotil,  bit  I  am  rare  I  eould  not  have  I  had  not  yet  learned  the  meaning  of 

thoujrfat  of  a  flower  or  a  sweet  smile  if  that  sublime  paiadoz,  •*  Nothing  is  ours 

my  life  bad  depended  on  it  till  we  give  it  away.**    And  the  world 

As  I  lay  there  in  my  misery,  it  seemed  has  not  yet  learned  this  greatest  of  life^ 

to  me  that  the  last  cord  that  bonnd  me  to  leesont^this  snblime,  central  tnith  of 

my  kind  was  broken.    I  felt  that  I  coald  Christifnity.    The  spirit  of  lore,  acting 

tave  the  advice  of  Job's  wife,  and  thank  universally,  that  leads  ns  to  withhold 

her  for  it    I  coald  '*  corse  God  and  die.**  notliing  from  onr  brethren,  makes  all 

Just  at  this  point  in  my  meditations,  a  tmly  our  own.    We  may  know  truth, 

slight  form  bent  over  me.    It  was  that  of  and  lire  it  as  fully  as  we  can ;  bnt  if  our 

a  young  man  I  had  often  observed  at  brother  knows  it  not,  we  must  snfier  for 

table  opposite  me.    His  dark  hair  veiled  his  ignorance  and  falsehood.    Take  the 

his  eyes  and  his  face,  but  I  felt  the  invis-  air  we  breathe  as  an  illnstration.    We 

it>le  aroma  of  kindness  that  surrounded  may  know  that  impure  air  causes  disease 

him.  Asthe  mystics  say,  I  came  within  his  and  death.    Our  friends,  or  those  about 

sphere.    A  blissening  influence  seemed  us,  may  not  know  this  truth.    We  can 

to  radiate  from  him.    It  came  upon  me  do  our  part  toward  breathing  pure  air, 

like  the  cooling  wind  upon  the  fevered  but  if  tbejr  do  not  theirs,  we  breathe,  of 

ebeek— 4ike  the  holy  moonlight,  or  the  necessity,  in  society  the  impurities  that 

rich  breath  of  flowers  in  June.    I  did  not  they  in  their   ijpiorance   scatter  abou* 

know,  till  then,  that  we  could  never  them.    If  we  give  them  the  truth,  we 

divorce  ourselvesfrom  the  angels.   I  have  make  it  truly  our  own,  and  not  else ;  and 

never  thought  of  that  moment  without  so  of  every  moral  and  material  good, 

deep  S3rmpathy  with  those  dreamers  who  My  hate  for   my  kind  changed  its 

say  that  briffht  birds  and  beautiful  flowers  form,  and  became  selfish  love  for  my 

are  created  by  the  beautiful  and  bird-like  new  friend.  It  is  a  terrible  thouglit  that  we 

in  man*s  nature.    "  If  there  were  no  pure  can  nourish  a  fiend  with  the  life  of  an 

thoughts,  there  would  be  no  white  lilies.**  angel.    But  so  it  is.    A  truth  in  heaven 

That  yonneman  spoke  to  me  so  kindly,  becomes  always  a  lie  in  hdl.    How  sad 

that  my  dead,  cold  heart  leaped  in  my  that  my  beautiful  love  for  my  new  friend 

bosom.    And  yet  his  words  were  com-  should  have  become  selfishness  and  jea- 

men  words.    **Yoa  are  ill,**  said  he.  lousy.  I  could  not  be  saved.  My  time  was 

«« The  heat  is  very  oppressive  to-day."  not  yet  come.    But  my  friend  persuaded 

He  laid  his  hand  on  my  hot  head,  "Come  me  to  return  home.    I  went  **  chewing 

with  me  to  the  river,**  said  he,  ••  tis  the  the  cud  of  bitter  fancy.**    My  mother, 

boor  for  bathing,  and  you  need  the  bless-  my  sainted  mother,  received  me  so  gently, 

ing  of  water.**    It  was  not  a  minute  so  kindly,  that  the  fiend  in  me  seemed 

since  he  first  stood  by  my  side,  but  I  to  be  charmed  into  rest  for  a  little  time, 

could  have  sone  through  the  fire  with  Had  all  the  world  been  like  my  mother 

him  if  he  had  asked  it    Lon^  years  have  I  should  never  have  chewed  tobacco,  for 

paiMed  since  he  went  up  higher,  but  at  the  noxious  weed  could  not  have  grown, 

this  moment  I  feel  his  hand  upon  my  We  **  cant  think  of  pure  women,  clothed 

bead,  even  as  I  did  more  than  thirty  years  in  white  g^arments,  living,  walking,  and 

since.                '  working  in  a  field  of  tobacco.    No,  we 

•*  All  things  once  are  things  forever. **  naturally  and  instinctively  imagine  such 

•          •          •          •            •  women  amid  flowers,  or   a   pure  and 

"  Love  once  felt,  though  eoon  forgot,  healthful  vegetation.     Who  ever  thought 

Moulds  the  hetrt  to  good  forever.*'  of  setting  aoart  a  comer  of  Eden  for  a 

How  happy  I  was  as  I  lay  in  the  cooling  tobacco  patch .' 

wave  that  night    I  felt  my?elf  a  part  of  My  gentle  mother !  how  her  star  like 

the  grand  Man  which  we  call  Humanity,  beauty  beams  upon  me  even  now.    A 

The  quickening  spirit  flowed  into  me  silver  radiance  floats  through  the  long  vis- 

through  my  friend.     I  dreaded  to  lose  ta  of  years,  which  have  sped  since  she 

sight  of  him,  lest  with  him  should  depart  died  into  life.    It  is  a  heavenly  halo 

my  new  found  happiness.    At  first  my  beaming  from  her  love.    I  feel  the  toncli 

love  gave  me  great  pleasure,  and  then  jt  of  her  soft  hand  as  she  held  mine,  or  as 

became  a  constant  source  of  misery  to  she  smoothed  the  dark  masses  of  mj 

me.    1  came  to  regard  my  friend  with  tangled  hair.     Everybodv  said  my  hair 

the  most  intense  jealousy.    I  wanted  to  was  beautiful,  and  cloud-like,  so  I  gr«t- 

absorb  him.    I  wanted  the  constant  as-  ified  my  ppite  in  having  it  snarled.    My 

<sumnoe  that  he  was  mine — mine  only.  mother  brushed  it  smooth,  and  wound  it 
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\gen,  and  theii  it  vour  il)  beallh  «nd  niseir."    And  then 

intent.    And  then  tie  went  on  to  b^  me  to  dienae  tobacco, 

m  and  walk  aboat  I  laughed  at  him,  told  him  ttiat  1  could 

hurrying  me,  aod  leave  il  al  any  lime — but  that  it  was  not 

my  hajr,  anil  make  doing  me  the  injury  be  Buepected,  (1  be- 

S lather  glowering  lieved,  it  wan,  neveiihele&B,)  and  that  I 

ly  mother's  faith  had  a  purpose  to  be  fulfilled  bv  the  aid 

.    I  was  the  child  of   tobacco.      However,    to    ehow   the 

IT*.     She  belieTed  power  of  ray  will,  I  immediately  left  the 

in  the  world  and  use  of  tobacco,     I  was  somewhat  un- 

I  be  fulfilled.  easy,  and  a  ^ood  deal  stupid  during  the 
ler  faith  nor  hope  dny.  The  night  was  not  over  pleasant, 
le  was  quite  sure  but  the  war  really  begun  the  next  dav. 
fellow  destined  to  I  had  most  indefinable  and  indescribable 

reasonable   man,  cravings  and  yearnings  for  the  "  palpable 

ere  always  ration-  obscure,"  created  by  the  beautiful  blue 

given     premises,  smoke  of  a  prime  Havana,  and  I  longed 

Jragment  of  one  of  most  ardently  lo  treat  my  month  to  a 

it  me  word  by  my  "  huge  quid."    However,  my  will  tri- 

;re   always    ^ool.  nmphed,   and  I  retired   to   rest    al    an 

that  poem  since,  early  hour,  having  taken  do  tobacco.     I 

las  been  paid  for.)  slept  about  two  houra,  and  then  awoke 

prophet,  he  was  a  wiiu  a  most  suffocating  sensation.    My 

;  roused  me  tho-  throat  van  constringed,  my  heart  waa 

the  very  quick —  acting   spasmodically,  and   a  faintnesa 

y,  that  he  thought  like    death,  and    a    sense     of     awful 

)re    ezcnesble  Tor  weight  reeling  on  my  breast,  were  the 

ly    of   tobacco   if  symptoms  which  I  remember  now.    I 

her  had  no  mag-  rose  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  altempt- 

II  the  storm  now.  ed  to  go  towards  the  window  for  fresh 
unreasonable  and  air.  I  fell  b  a  fainting  fit  As  I  fell 
luld  think  of,  and  my  open  mouth  rested  on  a  plug  of  to- 
ly  father's  roof  the  bacco,  that  laj'  on  a  aland  by  my  bed. 
Duld  sooner  have  The  conUct  with  the  tobacco  revived  me 
,  than  my  father's  at  once.    I  opened  the  window  and  sat 

my  friend,  I  was  down.  !  did  not  think  that  the  tobacco 
lelf  and  hate  jios-  revived  me — I  did  not  give  any  thought 
y  friend  received  to  the  subject.  The  oeit  day,  with 
ed  patiently  to  all  more  than  Roman  firmness,  I  lived  with- 
out tobacco.  Again  I  awoke  at  the 
i  leave  Ibe  civil-  same  hour  in  the  ni^ht  with  the  same 
to  the  woods.  I  painful  suSbcaling  faintnegs.  I  fell  up- 
on human  faces  on  the  floor,  and  how  long  I  remained  in 
were  those  who  my  fainting  fit  I  do  not  know.  When  I 
■  felt.  I  was  tired  came  lo  consciousness  I  put  some  tobac- 
es,  and  the  words  co  in  my  mouth  and  directly  X  was  my- 
.  ihonghts.  I  was  self  again.  I  had  now  a  veiy  proper  ex- 
Canada  line  and  cuse  for  using  tobacco.  The  (act  that 
-B.  In  ihQse  bro-  like  the  drunkard  I  had  debauched  my- 
onB  between  Ver-  self  so  that  extreme  sufiering  must  he  my 
ras  sure  I  would  portion  till  the  poison  was  in  eomede- 
ures  Bulled  lo  my  giee  eradicated  from  my  system,  was 
able  property,  oft-  presented  me  by  Howard,  but  i  would 
aount,  was  smug-  not  contemplate  it.  I  was  111  and 
iriog  the  last  jvar,  wretched  without  tobacco.  "  When  I 
:  last,}  and  to  fer-  take  the  bit  in  my  teelh  no  bridle  can 
smugglers  waa  ■  stop  me."  This  I  did  very  firmly  on 
Before  we  parted  the  present  occasion.  Howard  saw  the 
0  me,  "now  is  a  folly  of  remonstrating.  0,  the  delicate 
urself  of  a  habit  wisdom  of  leavinga  sinner  to  his  sin  till 
ink  is  the  cause  of  he  ia  sick  of  it !    There  is  often  no  lea- 
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0on  80  effectaal  as  that  of  silent  forbear-  iam  is  coming  to-morrow  eyening,  and 

ance.    But  only  the  most  elevated  souls  you  mast  see  him. " 

are    eqnal    to  such  a  course  as   this.  *'  I  should  be  very  happy  to  see  your 

Howard  left  me  to  my  evils,  but  it  was  brother,   or   friend,  whichever   Martin 

evident  that  his  whole  life  was  a  prayer    William    may    be,  **    said  I She 

for  me.  I  be^^ed  him  to  accompany  me  stopped  me  with  a  merry  laugh,  **  My 
in  my  expedition  to  Canada  hue.  He  brother !  **  said  she,  and  she  clapped  her 
consented.  Our  journey  by  ordinary  little  white  hands  in  most  gleeful  style, 
conveyance  to  the  north  of  Vermont  was  «*  He  is  my  husband,  sir."  Here  was  a 
sufficiently  monotonous,  and  common-  (f^nou^m f)i<  with  a  veneeance !  I  had  not 
place.  But  when  we  arrived  at  a  little  been  formally  introduced  to  her.  She  look- 
village  some  twenty  miles  from  '*  the  ed  younger  than  her  sisters,  and  they  all 
line,**  and  were  informed  that  the  stage  called  her  Caroline.  1  could  have  bit 
would  not  go  over  the  mountain  till  the  my  tongue  off  with  a  relish.  How  I 
next  week,  there  was  some  little  pros-  ever  got  out  of  that  scrape,  and  found 
pe^ct  of  adventure.  We  were  just  ten  myseft  mounted  on  a  ragged  thistle-eatinr 
minutes  too  late  for  this  week's  stage.  French  horse,  with  his  mane,  tail  and 
The  village  where  we  stopped  was  on  ears  most  unmercifully  cropped  by  some 
an  elevat^  plain,  situated  between  the  brutal  Canadian,  his  legs  uKe  posts,  and 
Green  Mountains  where  they  form  a  sort  his  gait  like  the  slow  motion  oi  a  fulling 
of  double  range.  It  boasted  a  meeting-  mill,  I  cannot  tell.  One  thing  I  know, 
house,  a  town-house,  and  a  doctor,  be-  at  an  early  hour  next  morning  all  this 
aide^  some  very  pretty  girls.  A  week  had  haopened  to  me.  Howard  was  en- 
was  sufficient  to  make  me  acquainted  rapturea  with  the  scenery;  I  could  not 
with  all  these,  and  at  the  end  of  it  I  conceive  how  anything  could  look 
found  myself  desperately  in  love  with  pleasant  to  anybody.  Even  the  glow* 
one  of  the  girls.  I  had  no  wish  to  hunt  ing  flush  of  acres  of  pink  ayalia,  looked 
smugglers.  It  seemed  to  me  a  very  vulgar  bloody  to  me,  and  the  pore  white  bios- 
business.  Howard  endeavored,  unwise-  soms  of  the  same  shrub  seemed  to  mock 
Jy  enough,  to  bring  me  to  my  senses,  and  me ;  my  spirit  was  not  white,  why 
to  make  me  think  once  more  of  the  ex-  should  the  flowers  be.  I  hated  the  a3ra- 
pedition  I  had  entered  unon  with  so  much  lia.  When  a  man  hates  flowers  and 
enthusiasm.  But  a  tallow  candle  that  children,  he  may  as  well  love  tobacco, 
has  melted  from  the  wick,  and  run  down  The  fiends  have  a  mortgage  of  him, 
into  the  pan  of  the  candlestick,  is  as  ca-  and  ten  to  one  they  will  foreclose,  and 
pable  of  enlightening  the  good  people  take  possession.  Slowly  and  moodily 
who  sit  in  darkness,  as  I  was  of  any  we  toiled  up  the  mountain,  without  see- 
useful,  or  energetic  exertion.  I  was  melt-  ing  any  person  till  late  in  the  afternoon, 
ed  down  at  the  feet  of  ray  mountain  en-  We  were  now  weary  and  hungry,  and 
chantress.  I  forgot  the  world  without  began  to  look  for  some  signs  of  human- 
me,  I  even  almost  forgot  to  take  tobacco,  ity,  with  a  yery  hunzry  interest.  At 
Howard  waited  a  most  unreasonable  last  we  met  a  boy,  and  inquired  for  a 
time*  for  some  sort  of  dinoxiement,  and  tavern.  The  little  fellow  hesitated,  as 
finally  told  me  that  he  had  made  up  his  though  there  really  were  no  such  place 
mind  to  leave  the  next  morning.  I  had  no  within  the  bounds  of  his  knowledge, 
intention  of  going  with  him.  I  should  and  then  said,  ^  Right  down  in  the  £)/- 
as  soon  have  thought  of  •«  carrying  my-  lur  there  is  Mr.  Poorzes,  where  they 
self  in  a  basket"  as  doing  any  such  kind  o'  entertains  folks." 
thing.  We  rode  on  and  soon  found  ovr- 
But  happily  I  did  not  tell  him  so ;  I  selves  before  a  log  house.  An  ugly  fel- 
wished  to  see  what  an  agony  my  di-  low,  with  a  fox-skin  cap  that  looked  as 
yjne  Caroline  would  be  thrown  into  by  though  it  grew  into  the  shape  which  it 
the  announcement  of  our  departure.  So  had  taken  by  the  aid  of  some  rude  man- 
I  made  my  way  with  Howard  to  the  ufacturer,  a  wolf-skin  coat,  and  a  per- 
parlor,  oind  announced  our  intentions,  son  that  corresponded  exceedingly  well 
The  fair  girl  was  netting  very  busily,  with  its  outward  adomings,  took  our 
and  I  looked  to  see  her  faint,  or  at  least  horses.  We  entered  the  public  room  of 
turn  very  pale;  and  drop  her  work,  but  the  inn.  It  had  a  bar — this  was  indis- 
she  did  neither.  She  looked  up  with  pensable;  several  men  and  dogs  lay 
the  most  earnest  manner,  and  exclaimed,  about  on  chairs,  benches  and  the  floor. 
<«  you  must  not  go  to-morrow,  for  Will-  The  prospect  for  the  night  looked  any- 
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g,  and  we    were  numl  ^ntle  manner,  at  the  same  ti 

go  on ;    but  tbe  turning  his  horse's  head   lowardg    I 

It  these  men  wers  bouse  we  had  just  left.     1  had  a  prin 

All  the  adventur-  pie  in  tho»  days  against  doing  evei 

Id  me  again.    But  thing  that  I  oughi,  ot  that  I  was  a»ked 

ODm  most  discon-  do.    I  peremptorily  refused  to  return,  a 

Drd   observed  the  urged  my  horse  forward  into  the  daj 

■ring  that  I  might  ness.    Howard  probably  thought  1  woi 

arther     and    tare  soon  lire  of  my  folly ;  so  I  did,  bnt 

s   to  go   into  the  tire  of  wrong,  and  escape  from  il,  i 

m   coolained   Ino  not  always  equally  easy.     I  waa  dren< 

led, "  six  children  ed  utterly.     The  darli ness  might  be  f( 

l-looking  woman  siill  I  tode  oq,  till  a  broad  IMi  of  lif 

»,  which  she  salt!  revealed  to  me  that  my  horse  was  ce 

if  I  was  inclined  tJonsly  stepping  on  the  trunk  of  a  ti 

ras  decided   now.  which  was  ibrown  across  a  rapid  a 

f!"  said  the  land-  swoli en  stream.  liuvoluntaiilydoseili 

mean  lo  put  on?"  eyes  and  giving  a  loose  rein  clung  to  i 

ne  oats,  and  a  half  borae's    neck.     Another    flash   short 

,  harshly,  ■' I  shall  showed  me  1  hat  my  horse  stood  saic 

on  terra  Jirma.     I  now  breathed  Ireel 

m,  "I  would  not  though  I  knew  not  but  some  more  t<r 

's  lick  B  ni^ht  as  b!e  danger  wonld  beset  me  the  next  i 

be  was  mad. "    I  staut.    At  length  I  came  to  an  "  ope 

itingly  at  the  fel.  ing,"andlhe  lightning  revealed  a"  boa 

iiat  ne  had  only  house."    1  ttirned  my  hotse  loose,  a 

ing  to  detain  ua.  sought  entrance  to  the  dwelling.     I  w 

iheie  Mr.,"  point-  kinillyreceivedbytbe  master  of  ihehon) 

lood  in  the  north-  a  fine-looking  young  man.  Hemadeafi 

a  roarer  and  no  in  "  the  best  room,"  gave  me  dry  cloth 

and  a  good  bed.    I  was  a  little  unea; 

— jard,    but    co 

>,  if  they  with  the  ai 

calico,  wairant^l  ways  take  care  of  its  angels,  and  beaid 

bunder-storm  isa  I  was  loo  tired  to  think  much  of  an 

ke  you  up,  if  you  thing.     I  soon  fell  into  a  deep  sleep  ftfi 

p.  "  which  I  did  not  awake  till  very  late  ll 

fellow;  I  coDsid-  next  morning.     I  heard  Howard's  *oi 

gue  together.     I  in  the  next  room,  and  telt  very  gratel 

said,  "  I  shall  go  for  his  safely.    I  now  attempted  lo  rii 

"  After  supper."  To  my  great  siirpriee  one  ude  of  me  i 

ible  half  hour  for  fused    to   mave.      Again  and   again, 

d  eggs,  and  sour  made  the  cSbrt ;  again  and  again  1  foui 

e  the  sky  was  a  il  utterly  irapoMible  to  move  oae  half 

I    had   no   in-  me.    I  conld  not  open  my  right  eye,  >: 

iving  up  my  own  when  I  kid  pulled  it  open  with  my  L 

d    quickly,  and  hand,  I  coula  not  shut  it  again  ;  my  rig 

panied  me.     la  a  limbs  were  powerless,  and  one  side 

:  masses  of  clouds  my  tongue  was  numb  and  without  fei 

r  the  clear   sky,  ing.    In  this  pitiful  slate  1  lay  till  Hoi 

1  were  darkened ;  aid  ventured  to  disturb  me.     He  had  fi 

tbe  whole  sky —  lowed    me     the    night   previous,  afl 

e.  for  wesooD  left  waiting  to  see   that   my    infernal  w 

Dked  in  vain  for  would  be  likely  to  cany    me— whe 

he  thunder  rolled  such  a  will  really  belonged.    He  h 

everything  in    a  found  himself  on   the  ttunt  of  the  In 

n  lo  fall  ia   great  as  I  was  before  him,  and  had  saved  bii 

raomeni  it  came  self  by  like  presence  of  mind.    Heh: 

oC  tbe  J«3t,  wni  reached  the  open  space,  but  did  not  d( 

c(y  the  light  of  the  bouse.    Re  turo 

id  Howaxd,  ID  hi>  bis  horse  IdoKi  and  lay  down  on  t 
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grass,  and  in  his  thoroughly  drenched  jccting  mass  of  rocks,  and  swang  ny^ 

state,  slept  till  the  sun  was  high  in  the  down,  intending  to  land  on  the  »iih< 

heavens.    A  hath  and  thorough  friction  grass  below.    Just  as  I  did  this  a  br  >. 

left  him  bright  and  well ;  whilst  I,  who  blaze  of  light  shone  out  below  mt,  x 

was  naturally  much  stronger.and  had  been  a  man  caught  me  by  the  feet,  excJ.  ' 

in  bed  with  a  good  fire,  was  prostrate  ing,  *«  by  thunder,  Jim,  you're   dr*. 

with    hemiplegia.      We    were  twenty  again !" 

miles  from  a  doctor,  and  Howard  had  In  a  moment  nore  I  was  iatide  :^ 

some  knowledge  of  disease  and  reme-  smugglers*  cave,  and  the  maii  had  c 

dies.      I  was  nearly  as  weak  in    mind  covered  his  mistake.     I  confess  I  «^ 

as  in  hody.     Howard  immediately  set  not   ambitious  of    such   luck    as  :M 

about  constructing  a  shower  bath,  which  However,  1  appeared  bold  a»d  caie  • 

should  rival  the  flood  of  the  night  be-  said  1  had  been  hunting  and  had  l(>^i 

hefore.     He    succeeded  admirably,  and  way.    I  looked  about  me  with  do  f^. . 

hi  the  afternoon  I  found  myself  taking  interest — trunks,  barrels,  boxes,  k^ 

**the   hair    of  the   same  dog  to   cure  and  every  kind  of  package  werej 

the  bite."     It  was  happy  for  us  that  and  strewed  about     Lights  were  s-f 

we  had  accidentally,  or  providentially  around  the  cave,  and  every  nan  bu; 

found  ourselves  in    the  only  civilized  was  smoking — decanters  of  biacniy.  ^ 

household  there  was  within  many  miles,  jugs  of  rum  were  Teiy  plenty.     I  si^^ 

Mr.   Hanson   was  a  young  scboolmas-  out  the  man  who  was  not  smokiD^v 

ter,  from  an  adjoining  town,  and  his  pretty  their  leader.  He  was  a  fine-looking  ie 

wife  had  been  several  «*  quarters"  to  the  and  had  evidwitly  been  bred  to  betur  t 

Academy.     They  made  our  stay  as  hap-  ness.    He  looked  very  restless  aL*: 

py  as  possible,  and  looked  with  some-  easy,  as  he  glanced  at  his  parry,  % 

what  of  wonder  and  anxiety  upon  How-  were  glowerisg  at  me  trying  to  s- 

ard*s  novel  mode  of  curing  paralysis.    I  themselves  who,  or  what  I    mi^i; 

had  to  be  disciplined  now;  and,  to  do  my-  Suddenly  he  tmmed  his  keen  black  *; 

self  justice,  I  submitted  with  an  excellent  on  me. 

^ce  to  be  drenched,  and  rubbed  three  "  So  you  have  been  hunting  ai>c  : 

times  a  day  for  nearly  two  hours  at  each  got  lost,"  said  he ;  "  for  your  sake  i ' 

season.     1  would  not,  however,  resign  your  story  is  true,  for  we  gentlem 

my  tobacco  entirely.    In  four  weeks  I  the  fiee-trade  dislike  spies — form;.  .- 

was  myself  again,  and  began  to  think  of  part,  the  devil  and  preseot  comfit ^ 

the  smugglers.     Howard  tried  to  get  me  cepted,  there  is  no  creature  thai  I  ' 

to  give  up  my  project,  and  return  home,  worse  than  a  revenue  officer." 

A  very  good  reason  why  I  would  not  do  "  Shall  we  throw  him  over  ihf  - 

it.     I  walked  a  good  deal  alone  in  the  or  make  crow  bait  of  him  r*  rc-i' 

woods,  hoping  to  get  some  clue  to  my  hu^e  fellow  with  great  sbagjj  ey*  * 

object.    One  afternoon  I  was  out  amus-  and  a  club  fool,  the  only  two  U. 

ing  myself  with  starting  game,  botaniz-  which  remain   in    my  nemory  ic 

ing,  and  luxuriating  amid  the  dark  ok)  day,  "or  shall  we  keep  him  fora> 

woods,  not    forgetting    the    smugglets  crow  next  year>  Captain  .^ 

meanwhile.    Night  closed  in  upon  me  "  Stop  Farucer,'*  said  the  leader,  - ; 

with  no  moon,  and  the  starlight  was  in-  certainly,  are  the  last  nan  to  be  lt 

sufficient  to  guide  n>e  in  the  dense  for-  to  strangers." 

est — still  i  kept  on,  too  much  excited  to  This  complimeit  h»d  the  de:<ii?-^ ; 

think  of  sleeping,  or  a  place  to  sleep.  ••  I  don't  want  to  use  anvb«»,T 

Towards  midnight,  weary  with  traveling,  but  I  don't  want  to  be  plagueJ  w.- 

I  came  to  a  hill,  the  side  of  which  was  zards," said  the  fellow  in  a  someviu. 

covered  with  a  huge  ledge.    I  had  been  ly  tone. 

kept  up  all    the  evening    by    a    sure  The    smugglers  new    bes^    ic 

confidence,  from  information  that  I  had  stories  of   the  tricks  they    had  >  - 

received,  that  the  smugglers  were  in  this  the  revenue  officers,    Accordio*  it- ' 

Ticinity.    When  I  reached  the  ledge  I  account  they  always  bad  the  bv5i . 

bethought  me  that    I  might  find  some  These  tales  were  no  doubt  dres^seJ    : 

cave,  or  sheltered  place,  where  I  could  my  particular  benefit,  and  ther  s^ 

rieep  till    morning.      I    had  a  rifle  in  to  me  to  be    inexhaistible.     It  n 

my  hand,  and  a   knife  and    pistol  in  that  all  thii^  have  an  end»  sai  y 

nay  belt,  and  I  was  too  tired  to  be  afraid,  the  smugglers  had  finished  j>i^-  *  . 

I  dambe»^  *                      edge  of  a  pro-  and  stories^  and  suak  to  aJeep  j  \tt  < 
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nke.    He  looked  I  aeeured  bin  I  abot\i  malce  no  n 

ot  tbe  knowledge  !  bad  g&ined. 

I>le  bnKDess,"  nid  **  Wben  next  we  meet  I  sball  be  bc 

■K  fellows,  mrself  hononbly  ernpioytd,"  MJd  be. 

lall  fo  to  tbe  deril  In  the  morning  I  rejoined  Uowird,  a 

int  feel  jost  rigbt,  rel&Ied  siy  Bdvenlure. 

>n,  and  excitement  "ThnH  endemyporsoitof  smanlen 

:  work.     But  real-  raid  I.  "  You  wiU|[0 home," laid  Howai 

eTenae  officer  will  "  1  will  do  no  sucb  Ibing,"  aaid 

it  govenimeDt has  "I  ahali  get  into  the  market  sod  s 

>re  tbanweha,*e?  myself  to  'do  tbe  Kate  Bome  seme 

ity,bnt  might  can-  Every    roan    has  his  eharcb    and  I 

1  then  they  cairy  minisler,    The  market-place  is  the  mc 

>ney,  and  legalize  thronged  cbareh,  and  be  who  can  mal 

TCBpeciable.    Bat  three  five  is  the  most  eeteemed  miniBli 

IT  these    things —  J  bate  knowledge.   I  sball  seek  to  sell 

rigbt.     And  tb^  alter  the  manner  of  my  kind — 

ay  far  them  wben  •■  •  ah  thin™  aie  sold,  the  Terr  light 

li,  1  think  we  bad  heaven 

ly, discontentedly.  '>  It  would  probably  beyonrworsh 

atieOed  with  him-  to  poor  ont  for  the  yonng,  the  treasnr 

I  saw  at  once  that  yon  have  gathered  from  witboih,  ai 

upon  tbe  morality  evoked  from  within.    Bat  I  am  not 

not  like  to  be  eon-  lover,  and   my  cbnrcb  is  tbe    marki 

eeonndrela.    So  I  place."    I  parted  with  Howard  amid  t 

green  woods  of  Vennont    1  never  m 

nt  to  be  proscribed  nim  afterwards.    Bat  he  has  been  wi 

orals,  or  basinesa.  me.    1  have  felt  bis  warm  breath  i 

wiib  tbe  majority,  my  cheek  in  many  a  bitter  hoar.    He 

'  are  loo  many  for  more  truly  mine  now,  than  be  was  the 

e  eomfbrtabte  we  I  foand  myself  in  a  school — a  mood 

Tborawbo  stand  bitter  man.    What  pity  thai  tbeyooj 

d  may    have  the  are  compelled  to  such  eompanionsbip. 

rwbt,  but  b^ging  bave  dwelt  eoongh  upon  the  discordn 

,  Uiia  bardly  pays  my  unhappy  nature.      If  any  of  n 

readers  were  condemned,  in  youth's  bri| 

lucky  hit    I  had  morning,  to  spend  six  hours  a  day  wi 

iaiinction  between  a    dark-browed,   scowling,    "  nervoni 

I  bad  condemned  tyranl,  with  a  ferule  in  his  band,  and 

1  bim,  too,  and  a  quid  of  tobacco,  ae  large  as  a  green  frc 

lothisif  hewiahea  in  his  month,  they  can  in  some  measo 

ttarea.  aympatbiie  with  my  papila 

[re«hair,"saidhe.  In  district   parlance  I   was  "an   e 

cinr  in  ihiaden."  ,  eellent  maatei."    I  kept  tbe  "beet  ordei 

to<^  bis  gun  with  Whisperers,  laoghers,  troanls,  caricalr 

its,  delinqoenta  in  lessons,  all  were  da 

]  some  distance  in  wblpped.     I  bsd  no  heart.     The  fe 

laid,  "  I  have  balf  throbs  that  my  heart  gave  when  1  foui 

>  tbe  toad.     Yon  a  friend  were  now  stilled.     Btit  thi 

:n  oar  men  wake."  were  not   loi).     Love  and  Truth   a 

ngaloKMt  inniune-  never  lost    They  are  Divine,  and  tbei 

dings.    At  last  he  fore  Elerual.    Xiet  not  the  Sage  or  tl 

id,  >■  Do  yon  think  Lover    de^iair,  though    Love   may 

ce!"  everywhere  spoken  against,  and  thonj 

Jtyglad,  Tmlh  may  seem  to  UliMwerless  on  b 

man  hearts.    Truth  is  tne  *mall  seed  h 

in,"  nid  in  the  earth.    It  is  slowly,  surelygem 

lew  you  Dating.     Love  is  tbe  blessed  annahi 

Dt  want  that  shall  inevitably  cause  it  to  grow 

alreogtii  and  beauty.     The  lesson* 
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Socrates  fell,   at  one   time,  unheeded  bsre  tinted.    I  reeled  into  mf  chair. 

amongst  the  giddy  Adienians.    Bat  hie  and  bailed  my  face  in  ny  hand*.    In  a 

name  and  his  precepts  are  graven  on  the  moment  I  feU  Eouna's  soft.  Utile  hand 

hearts  of  the  wise  and  good  of  this  late  laid  on  mine, 

day.    A  cross  and  a  crown  of  thorns  •<  Are  yoa  sick»  Mr.  Weymouth  ?" 

were  the  allotment  of  Him  of  Nazareth,  I  answered  troly,  that  I  was  ill.     1 

but  His  tmth   and  love  have  steadily  immediately  dismissed  school,  and  betook 

wrooght  in  men's  hearts,  till  they  say,  myself  to  the  solitude  of  my  room.    I 

**  Behold  oar  God."  walked  about  in  a  tumult  of  thought ;  I 

I  had  two  beaotifal  sisters  in  my  felt  that  little  hand  on  mine ;  I  saw  those 
school.  One  of  them  was  eight,  the  pleading  eyes  all  night  I  began  truly  to 
other  ten  years  of  age.  Emma,  the  toTe,  ami  truly  to  worship, 
youngest,  evidently  lov^  me  very  dear-  The  next  day  Emma  was  not  at  school, 
ly.  EUen,  the  eldest,  made  sport  of  me.  The  second  day  I  missed  Ellen  also,  i 
but  in  such  a  way  that  I  could  not  could  have  spared  her  very  well,  but  that 
avenge  mjrself.  Emma  was  a  fairy-like  she  could  be  a  link  between  me  and  Elm- 
creature;  she  seemed  to  float  around  ma.  1  wanted  to  see  her,  to  inquire  for 
me  like  a  white  cloud  in  a  blue  sum-  Emma.  Those  two  days  were  very 
rod's  sky.  Her  golden  hair  fell  in  wa-  weary  days  to  me.  The  hours  dragged 
vy  carh  like  a  shower  of  sunshine  all  their  slow  length  along.  It  seemed  to 
over  her  shoulders ;  her  eyes  were  deep,  me,  in  the  morning,  that  it  would  never 
clear  and  blue  as  heaven ;  her  cheeks  be  noon ;  and  at  noon,  that  it  would 
were  Ifke  a  rose,  and  her  line  like  a  never  be  night  I  struck  no  blow.  If  I 
lose-bud;  her  forehead  was  high,  and  thought  of  the  ferule,  I  felt  that  little 
white  as  pearl ;  she  had  the  prettiest  hand  clasping  mine  so  softlv,  so  implor* 
foot  in  the  world,  and  the  poetry  of  mo-  ingly,  that  I  could  do  no  deed  of  violence, 
tion  in  all  her  movements.  She  seemed  The  second  day  I  inquired  for  Emma. 
alwa3rs  to  be  looking  at  me.  and  yet  she  She  was  ill.  She  had  Scarlatina,  and  it 
always  had  her  lessons.  I  could  not  was  rife  and  maligiwnt  in  the  town.  I 
put  her  in  a  class,  for  no  one  learned  had  never  had  the  disorder,  but  I  hurried 
half  as  quickly  as  she ;  and  so  she  came  to  the  bedside  of  the  child.  SelfishDcsi 
and  stood  by  me  and  repeated  her  les-  and  bate  seemed  forever  banished  from 
sons,  and  looked  into  my  evil  face  with  my  heart,  the  moment  that  I  heard  of  that 
her  soft,  dovc'like  eyes*  and  pat  her  lit-  angel  chikl*8  illness.  She  was  my  minister, 
tie  hand  in  mine.  That  hand !  shall  I  and  my  church  was  the  heart  She  lay 
ever  forget  it  ?  It  looked  lucid,  and  white  burning  up  with  fever,  amid  the  white 
like  crystal  to  me.  I  came  unconsciously  drapery  of  her  bed.  She  raised  her  lan- 
to  love  Emma,  and  my  love  made  me  bet-  g^id  eyes  to  mine,  and  a  gleam  of  light 
ter  before  I  knew  it.  I  became  sensible  that  oame  into  them.  How  precious  was  the 
I  loved  Emma,  because  she  brought  the  thought  that  I  was  precious  to  her.  Suf- 
boliest  influence  of  my  life  continually  faring  as  riie  was>  her  spirit  shone  as 
to  my  mind.  thro^^  a  transparent  medium.    With 

One  day  I  observed  Emma  and  Ellen  whatintensityof  prayer  and  pain  I  watcb- 

yery  busy  with  a  slate.    They  kept  up  a  ed  her.    I  was  an  Atheist  till  I  breathed 

constant  succession  of  glances  at  me.  the  prayer  from  the  deepest  depth  of  my 

Ellen  was  something  of  an  artist,  partio-  being — 

ularly  in  the  line  of  caricature.    1  con-  «  q^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^       ^^^^  ^„^  ^^  p, 

jectured  that  she  was  trying  her  skill  '' 

upon  a  drawing  of  me.    I  waited  till  the  I  had  no  thought,  or  wish,  or  prayer,  but 

work  seemed  finished,  and  then  crossed  was  centered  in  the  child.    She  coald 

over  to  the  culprits,  for  I  allowed  no  such  not  die.    I  verily  believe  that  I  took  hold 

recreations  in  my  school.    I  found  upon  on  her  spirit  with  a  grasp  of  stc«L    Day 

the  slate  a  drawing  of  myself,  executed  and  night  I  watch^  her,  and  for  a  wc^ 

with  cruel  fidelity.  '*  Corrections,"  **  pan-  I  never  closed  my  ejres  in  sleep.    Ska 

ishment,"  vengeance,  really  was  my  first  had  but  one  wish,  and  I  alone  dared 

thought    But  before  the  wicked  thought  yield  to  it    She  prayed  for  water,  even 

lormed  its  body  in  deed,  the  deep,  clear,  as  I  asked  for  her  life.    I  bathed  her  hot 

pleading  eye  of  Emma  was  raised  to  mine,  flesh  during  every  hour.    I  gave  her 

**  Punish  me,  dear  Mr.  We3nnouth ;  she  drink,  fresh  and  sparkling  from  the  liv. 

made  it  for  me."  iac  spring. 

This  was  too  much.  I  thought  I  should  In  a  week  she  was  sayed.    Oh,  whet 
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an  orenrhclming  joy  was  mine!    The  from  it  with  a  loathing  too  deep  for 

Terj  air  rested  down  upon  me  a  beaTen.  words.    One  day  1  was  holding  her  little 

I  heard  the  slad  masic  of  the  aogels.  hand  in  mine,  aod  I  breathed  in  her  face. 

She  was  my  diamond,  and  the  light  of  She  turned  from  me  as  one  oppressed 

hearen  came  flashing  gloriously  through  with    a  deathly  sickness.    I  inwardly 

her  upon  my  rapt  vision.    God !  bow  I  swore,  at  that  moment,  that  I  would 

bred  that  child.    I  breathed  oontiaually  never  touch  the  weed  again.    The  mo- 

the  thought  of  the  Poet :  ment  the  firm  resolve  was  made,  the  work 

^^  was  done.    My  mind  became  calm  and 

**  The  soil  is  ever  fresh  and  fragrant  as  a  clear,  just  in  proportion  as  I  became  free 

«.     jy^}..             .,      .  .        _^   ,  from  the  poison.    I  remembered  How- 

iSd        *^"*         rainbow,  stand  on  ^.^  treatment  when  I  was  laboring  un- 

TTie  clSds  ire  light  as  rose  leaves,  and  the  ^^'  ^"^J^^J  ^JlV*  ^^^^^^'^ 

d^^        ^  was  greatly  benefited  by  it    The  pnrga- 

TU  of  the  tears  that  stars  weep,  sweet  torv  of  privation  was  soon  safely  passed, 

with  joy ;  and  I  began  to  feel  myself  a  man,  and  to 

The  air  is  softer  than  a  loved  one*8  sigh ;  be  thanldul  for  the  boon  of  existence. 

The  ground  is   glowing  with  all  priceless  •••••• 

ore,  ^  Years  passed.    That  sweet  bud  of  hea- 

And  glistening^  with  gems  like  a  bride*s  ygj,^  young  Emma,  blossomed  into  wo- 

besom ;  manhood,  and  became  the  cheridied  wife 

Tilt  tT«es  have  silver  stems,  and  emerald  ^f  ^y  j^^^^.g  o„ly  \^y^     q^  daughter. 

The  fountL^' bubble  nectar,  and  the  hills  Ellen,  is  a  transcnpt  of  what  her  mother 

Are  half  2i~  with  light."  ^^  ^I'^^^lJ'lL  ^T  T'I^*^%*IT^ 

^  enough  to  be  beautiful  at  filt^-eight,  but 

With  such  a  pore  love  in  my  heart,  I  my  Emma  is  beautiful.    She  is  the  ripe, 

found  it  impossible  to  be  a  tobacco  user,  sunny  peach— Ellen  is  the  graceful  peach 

especially  when  that  blessed  child  turned  blossom. 


THE   SLEEPER. 

A  BALLAD, 
BT  H.   H.   CUCMXNT8. 

Clouds,  like  drifts  of  snow,  are  taking 
Their  swift  flight  along  the  sky ; 
Mom's  glad  spirit  now  is  waking 
Tlie  proud  Laay  Everly. 
As  a  wave  her  breast  is  swelling 
AjkI  her  lips  noeonscioos  move ; 
List !  in  dreams  her  heart  is  telling 
All  her  sadness,  all  her  love. 

Once  within  that  breast  a  passion. 
Strengthened  by  her  name  and  pride. 
Grew  to  life  ;~in  tears  and  sorrow. 
Now  she  lives  for  nought  beside ; 
But  the  lowly  heart  that  won  it. 
Fled  forever  from  her  scorn ; — 
Why  did  she  forget  her  Saviour 
In  a  stable  manger  bom } 

Love  is  the  true  heart's  religion ! 

Let  us  not  its  power  deny. 

But  love  on,  as  flowers  love  sunshine, 

Or  the  happy  birds  the  skr. 

Lady,  had  such  fiaith  but  led  thee 

From  thy  sottl^  apostacy. 
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God  had  not  an  Angel  parer» 
In  the  choir  of  Heaven  than  thee. 

Winds  are  hashed  that  late  repeated* 
In  their  intervals  of  grief, 
[     Nights'  sad  story,  and  entreated 
Like  a  suppliant  for  relief: 
Golden,  now,  the  day-liffht  dawning 
Spreads  its  woof  tipon  the  wall. 
And  in  crimson  waves  the  cartains^ 
Clasped  hy  zephyrs,  rise  and  iaIL 

Wake  her  not  I  the  rays  of  morning. 
Plundered  from  the  early  skies. 
Find  no  welcome*  while  adorning 
The  cold  splendor  of  her  eyes : 
Morn  and  gratefol  eve  returning* 
Tt>  their  graves  unheeded  go 
But  to  lengthen  the  tall  nhantoma 
Closing  round  her  ead  and  slow. 

Fancies,  bright  as  flowers  of  £den» 

Often  to  her  spirit  come. 

Winging  through  the  mind*s  brief  sunlight 

Glad  as  swallows  flying  bone ; 

But  the  spring-time  of  her  beauty 

Withered  in  the  blight  of  pride ; 

In  her  sense  of  birth  and  dutjr. 

All  love's  earliest  blossoms  died. 

Flowers,  in  festival  around  her, 
Fold  their  lids  like  nuns  in  prayer: 
Fair  as  these,  the  morning  found  her 
Breathing  incense  to  the  air. 
All  wealth  gives  an  erring  creators. 
Be  it  joy  or  grief,  is  hers ; 
But  go  read  in  every  feature 

All  tne  madness  it  confers. 

I 

Over  life's  remotest  lonrac 
Hangs  a  sullen  sense  of  gloom ; 
In  tM  aisles  of  thought  are  throaftng 
The  dread  messengers  of  doom ; 
There  the  frost  of  age  is  falling-^ 
On  the  heart's  green  desert  ftJk* 
And  a  voice  is  slowly  calling 
Death  and  darkness  to  her  balls. 

Tis  his  9pirit  now  commanding 
Thine  from  peaceful  £arth  away ; 
Breathe  one  whispered  avi  heavenward* 
For  that  call  thou  must  obey : — 
Leave  behind  thv  lands  and  title. 
Leave  to  Earth  thy  pride  and  Gold ; 
Wealth  has  now  no  power  to  save  thee 
From  his  arms  so  deathly  cold  ! 

Hark,  that  voice  approaches  nearer ! 
Night  and  day  the  wail  is  heard 
Growing  lottder,  higher,  dearer* 
Still  the  Lady  sleeps  unstirred : 
From  her  halls  her  vassals  flyiog* 
Met  the  wild  cry  at  the  door. 
And  the  couch  where  she  lay  dying 
Holds  her  lifeless  fom  no  BMva. 
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GENIUS  OF  THO» 

the  dtad  for  the  ue  the  i 

look  back,  with  wnetptv 

>0D    the   name  of  ledged, 

luld  be  Qiigratefiil  point  of 

thor  who  basdone  inen  as 

OUT  silent  hoars,  is  thni 

1  of  his  own  life,  the  fact 

i)B  of  cbeeifuIneM  in  a  su 

ibe  eoDlioDEil  cor-  tboo^t 

bete  came  also  the  bodv,  n 

t  it  hovered  over  in  Giu]' 

1st  of  Bympatfaetie  ioglotio 

It — theiearBwhich  conld  ni 

d  in  bis  last  bour,  tirgEnt  I 

er  OTer  both.     In  was  dai 

lieal  eompositioDB,  of  gna 

t  woven  a  proper  Give  bu 

sve,  and  the  inter-  eoncept 

:hed  his  drparlure,  yet  it  e 

X  over  the  waiei,  have  tb 

D  those  exquisite  in  low. 

alh  chamber  of  a  painted 

iHDBs  Hood  is  no  with  ih 

idlings  of  his  wel-  the  inw 

come  again  to  en-  The  Gn 

ihe  winter  fireside ;  like.    I 

of  bis  winnowed  thongh 

wtilies  rather  what  though 

There  was  the  in-  acconip 

ettei  things  when  family  i 

;  granted.    No  man  suggest 

Df  a  professed  bn-  thousai: 

:e  must  be  applied,  ful  are 

FlancholycaTling —  statue, 

helenlimaie.   Not  ative. 

coald  ander  sncfa  art  insf 

compulsory  smile  image' 

f   into    something  world  c 

t  composiiiona  are  tbe  poi 

re  been  the  most  in-  the  not 

ore  us.  Yet  his  wit  Poet;t 

!□  the  absence,  too,  and  pre 

iborioQS  rhyme,  we  of  iBe 

that  he  was  a  true  is  desei 

e  application  of  tbe  and  an 

[isadegiadedeense  proDon 
lie  from  the  origl  nal        Hoo* 

the  mere  mechanic  years, 

are.    The  oatvrard  not  inc 

apt  to  harmonize  a  sense 

e.    There  is  a  sob-  had  ku 

ion  none  can  define,  a  first 
In  its  embodimeut.    not  so 

tc^ther  with  tbe    as  tbe 

the  vehicle.  Tbe  alwayi 
Mrs,  bnt  these  last    bleak 
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fashions  for  itself  a  new  hcaren  and  a  new  to  throw  a  shadow  on  the  canras ;  to  be 
earth.    Hood's  genius  began  to  open  and  eloqoent  of  heart,  yet  domb,  and  uttered 
develop  itself  in  the  warmth  of  an  afii?e-  to  a  sweet  accord  in  every  sympathy ;  to 
tionate  nature.    It  was  all  the  cherishing  look  for  the  last  time  on  the  beautiful 
which  be  received.      He  was   not  a  universe  of  God.    These  fragments  of 
•'  spoiled    child.**      His   hardy    flowers  the  Imagination  are  in  efiect  ruins.  That 
struggled  upward  through  the  snows,  which  has  not  yet  been  is  mourned  over 
The  object  of  his  noblest  developments  as  that  which  lias  been  lost 
were  the  sufferings  of  the  needy.     If  his        The  writings  of  this  author  bear  wit- 
song  ever  became  fervent,  or  his  repu-  ness  to  a  great  invention.    No  man  ever 
tation  sure,  it  was  when  he  depicted  said  so  many  **good  things  ;**  which  being 
wretchedness  in  such  guise  that  luxury  his  by  |)arentege,  resemblance  and  afiec- 
must  blush  for  shame.    A  man  must  tion,  might  in  aJl  propriety  be    entitled 
first  have  a  heart  to  be  a  true  Poet  Like  **  Hood*8  Own. "    Others  have  been  em- 
the  Chourineur,  in  Sue*s  great  Romance,  ployed  a  life-time  in  collecting  the  say- 
he  is  prepared  for  the  exercise  of  his  ings  of  nmny  which  have  not  equaled 
faculties,  and  his  first  offerings  will  be  the  diversified  exuberance  of  one.     His 
given  to  the  benefactor  who  assured  him  works    literally  sparkle  all  over    like 
of  the  fact    It  is  the  secret  of  Words-  frostwork  in  the  sun.    Sot  is  the  gene- 
worth's  slow  and  glorious  triumph,  that  ral  splendor  greater  than  the  beauty  of  the 
he   considered    nothing  mean — nothing  individual  gems.    Some,  it  is  true,  have 
contemptible,   if  it   were  linked    witn  an  inferior  or  false  light,  but  serve  to  set  off 
Humanity.    What  lies  at  the  bottom  of  those  of  an  undisputed  value.  His  thoughts 
the  reputation  of  that  distinguished  poet  were,  like  Horace's,  curiously  happy ; 
who  wrote  Nicholas  Nickieby  ?    Tnese  and   their  curiosity  consisted    in   their 
men  have  known  how  to  estimate  the  being  the^psa  verba  correspondent  with 
unnoticed  tear  at  a  costly  value,  even  as  the  idea.  The  thought  itself  being  fetched 
the  representative  of  a  weight  of  ^rief.  from  a  far  distance,  as  if  by  a  charm,  the 
With  a  sympathy  which  drew  hun  in  seldom-called-for,   overjoyed  word    left 
like  manner  into  communion  with  his  its  place  in  the  vocabulary,  and  hastened 
feUow-men,  Hood's  inventive  genius  be-  to  a  happy  union.    The  right  elements 
ean  to  work.    His  mind  was  already  must  have  been  present, for  the  contagion 
full  of  images  and  combinations.    It  was'  of  happiness  spread.    The  broad  tokens 
of  the  nature  of  a  spring,  which  giving  of  appropriation  were  too  immediate  to 
cannot  impoverish,  but  adds  a  fiercer  zest  be  other  than  the  spontaneous  tribute  of 
and  a  peculiar  flavor.    To  be  forced  or  intrinsic  worth.      Vou  could  not    bear 
predetermined  is  death    to  most  men's  the  good  things  to  pass  away  with  the 
efforts ;   for    inspiration   comes   rarely,  subsidence  of  the  first  smile,  but  caased 
and  arises  out  of  junctures  which  are  them  to  reappear,  and  pass  in  review,  as 
occasional,  and  cannot  be  contrived  of  ^a  boy  permits  sweet   morsels  to  liagtr 
a  man's  providence.    But  out  of  the  ever-  'and  loiter  on  his  tongue.    **  Hood's  Own** 
present  occasion  he  snatched  his  hints  were  not  for  an  Areopagite  judgment,  to 
with  marvelous  quickness.    Every  indi-  be  held  off  and  scrutini^  with  a  calm, 
vidual  point  of  time  was  as  good  as  an  implacable  mind,  and  pronounced  upon 
era.    ouch  a  one  can  with  difficulty  be  in  due  season.    Your  judge  leaped  the 
hackneyed.    He  could  write  for  his  bread  barrier  of  all   principles;  the  statement 
and  his  genius  not  be  discouraged.    Its  and  verdict  went  together.     No  more  dif- 
very  bread  was  the  want  of  it.    This  ference  than  between  the  hit  and  fbsli. 
(quickness  of  conception  and  abundance,  It  is  to  deny  wit  or  pathos  with  alow 
IS  a  mark  of  genius,  as  a  tropical  volup-  arguments,  if  smiles  anid  tears  have  broke 
tuousness  bears  witness  to   the  fuller  out  already  in  advance.    It  is  a  mistake 
presence  of  the  sun.    It  was  one  of  the  to  suppose  that  the  greater  part  of  Hood's 
bitternessesof  Hood's  dyine,  to  be  consci-  merit  consists    in  verbal    quibbles  aad 
ous  of  all  the  wealth  and  apparatus  of  happiness  of  that  nature,     i  bese  aerrwl 
his  mind.    If  utterance  were  merely  a  hi*  turn  ;  never  he  theirs.    What  fame 
relief  from  oppression  there  was  a  pang  in  his  way  he  leveled  at  with  a  keen 
in  being  utterly  precluded.    But  one  may  eve,  but  he  did  not  thrash  the  bii>bep 
also  mourn  over  the  noble  thoughts  to  Hood  made  puns,  but  puns  did  not  make 
which  he  never  can  give  a  bold  and  pal-  Hood.    Indeed  he  redeemed  this  Art,  tke 
pable  being.    To  be  uiU  of  the  lights  and  history  of  which,  with  those  who  ha>Te 
tints  of  a  noble  picture,  and  never  be  able  acquired  infamy  by  it,  might  fill  a 
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n  of  the  Enc^clo-  ariatocmticallT  sleodeT  tfant  now  hold  the 

no  set  forth  some  pen,  hint  plain)}'  of  the  iila  thai  fttk  i» 

te  could  not  proa-  neir  lo.     my  coals  have  become  ^reat- 

lAge  lo   anything  coals,   my   pantaloons   are   turned'  into 

iltempt  as  he  set  trowoers,  and  by  a  vorse  bargain  ihaa 

Totni  was  eo  bad  Peter  Schlenul's,  I  eeem  to  have  retained 

raod  that  il  evan-  my  shadow  and  sold  my  Bubsiance.    In 

[  cannot  be  now  short,  as  happens  to  preniUurdy  old 

amosing    himself  port  wine,  1  am  of  a  bid  color,  with 

became  hardened  very  little  body."     ■'  But  the  best  fence 

It  is  said  that  a  .asainst  care  is  a  ha!    ha!     Let  your 

ibia  was  charged  •  Fungs  crow  like  Chanticleer,'  and  as 

ing  of  this  kind,  like  a  GiHC-cock  as  possible.     Smiles 

r  prime    minister  are  tolerated   by  the  Ter^  pinks  of  po- 

I  him  worthy  o(  Ijteness ;  and  a  laugK  u  btit  the  jiit- 
ibe  history  of  the  bloom  fiomtr  qf  vAuii  a  tmiU  a  tht  bud." 

Then  it  took  a  Grotesque  ness,  for   the   most    part,  is 

of  that  Tery  sneer  looked  on  by  a  Janus-face  ;  outward 

(some  few  derid-  plaudits  are  in  proportion  lo  the  inward 

en  the  great  Dr.  silence  and  contempt.    But  here  Bie  tri- 

irst  of  dogmatism,  fles  which  lead  you  not  to  turn  away 

ontempL    A  few  from  the  harlequin,  but  to  come  up  and 

succession  ;    the  grasp  ihe  band  of  ihe  mnn.     What  ihe 

and  his  surround-  cynic  would  sneer  at  is  the  irrepressible 

;ht  a  few  novel-  freebness  of  a  heart  glad  as  a  child,  who 

I,  Canning,  in  this  leaps  and  laughs  on  his  way  to  those 

j  his  bow.    The  hara  tasks  which  he  will  presently  turn 

glish  pvniA,  are  into  a  pleasure.    Better  is  ibe  liuuty 

another  Pwiicam  which  bears  irisiming,  than  the  beggary 

world  will  never  which  cannot  be  supplied.    The  great 

9  verbal  pan,  like  Shakspeare,  when  he  has  accompliehed 

et  invention.     It  the  triumph  of  some  of  his  nobleel  parte, 

:idence  of  sound,  sports  through  a  variety  of  scenes  with 

hich  arises  out  of  a  careless  assurance,  aa  if  he  hod  the 

II  or  comparison,  right  We  soy  that  Ibe  beautiful  is  ex- 
lions  (if  any  can  pressed  by  the  genera!  action  as  well  u 
>  bnt  the  WBjside  by  the  set  phrase.  True  Genius  shows 
les  the  time,  until  in  diis  way  the  symptoms  of  its  perpet- 
nething  beauiifal.  ual  youth — 

somewhat  melan-  „^  w.ofwrif  suKoXywv  mXn. 

ritten  in  his  last  /   s  '■s                  /      t 

)inmends  a  chear-  Thus  much  may  be  said  of  the  Comic 

ow  else  could  I  Annual,  and  those  many  "  good  thinga," 

3U3  illness  into  a  trifles,  which  are  not  trifles,  since  ihey 

hat  other  agency  arise  out  of  and  are  sure  to  reach  tne 

rted  myself,  as  a  kindly  heart    We  put  stress  on  aome- 

from  i^iage  to  thing    beside   this.      Our  author    has 

from  a  practical  wrought  out  some  creations  of  small 

linary  in  a  foreign  bulk,  but  of  grand   conception.      We 

physicians  quite  speak  of  them  as  fraught  with  the  same 

■elf  with  Ihe  case ;  expression  as  the  "  dying  Gladiator  "  at 

he  gloaming  were  Rome.    He  has  represented  the  People, 

sped  i    but   I   r«-  as  one  body,  in  the  throes  of  that  sufler- 

m,  so  long  as  my  iug  which  hoH  so  long  racked  Ihe  frame, 

ok  on   the  bright  ihe  big  muscle  of  English  labor  swelled 

be  raven  croaked,  lo  the  utmost  len<>ion, a  picture  of  gigan- 

f  that  it  was  the  lie  agony.     We  have  not  lbs  work  at 

I  tht  smiU  of  tkt  hand,  nor  have  we  seen  it  for  a  year  but 

r«d  that  it  nour-  carry  a  distinct  impression  of  its  energy, 
i  what  says  be  of    with  scarce  Ihe  remembrance  of  a  won!, 

be  very  Gngera  »o  We  know  that  it  was  the  picture  of  a 
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man, m somethlag  gnnt  and  terrible  in  ehiit  dnrtn awij  \j  hmjum  clooda! 

the  boldnees  of  oatiine,  asserting  in  se-  then  a  short  gns^  sobbing,  with  a  few 

pnlchral  monotone  a  right  to  live  by  Tir-  imin-drops ;  then  a  wrestling  of  opposite 

tne  of  hard  labor,  betwixt  **  the  dajr-light  winds,  and  eddying  of  the  dry  leaves; 

and  dark."    To  eonceive  a  dear  inage  and  withoot  any  great  violence,  fickk 

of  man's  distress  is  to  pat  one  in  anothePs  and  changefnl  thronghoat 
stead,  and  to  follow  alar  off  the  grandest 

example  on  record;  bat  it  is  noble  to  **  Oh  clasp  ne,  sweet,  whilst  thoa  art  mine, 

work  oat  this  conception,  and  to  be  the  ^^  do  not  take  my  tears  amiss, 

creator  of  an  Image  oat  oi  the  terrible  For  tws  must  aow  to  wwh  awsy 

negation  of  want     The  poor   cannot  A  thought  that  shows  lo  stern  as  this ! 

3. ;  or,  conld  he,  there  J^d  be  no-  f^^-^  ^omeTe^p^U^^;. 

?"¥  •SK^r""!!^*^"  ^*lf^**»«»^  A.  frightened  Proserpine  let  fall 

hjs  hwth-side,  and  the  sitent  eloquenoe  Her  flowers  at  the  sigVit  of  Dis, 

of  his  despair.    That  would  present  only  Even  so  the  dark  and  bright  will  kiss. 

an  instance.    Bat  the  Poet  can  embody  The  sunniest  things  throw  sternest  shads, 

an  nniversal  sofiering,  and   excite  an  Jnd  there  i$  even  a  happine$9 

active  pity  over  the  whole  realm.    The  2%a/  makes  the  heart  efraid! 

majesty  of  art  is  proudly  vindicated,  and 

DO  theme  has  grander  elemenU  than  the  JJ?''^,^  "•  ^^  •  'P^^l  invoke 

convulsive  struggling  of  the  Poor.    If  Thefullorbed  moon  to  grieve  our  eyes; 

aU  who  have  Trep^itation  to  gain  in  ?^*^«*lV  ??  ^.!»*'^  ^"i '''*?'•  ^^'^^ 

litemture  would  do  rmuch  for  th^cUss  J;!r^e^'^mS?io'^^^^ 

!LP'''^.!J^.-w**'?Tf'y  "*u*"  aw  The  ghost  of  the  Ute  buried  sun 

nothing  but  the  light  of  Heaven  beanti-  Had  crept  into  the  skies. 

fuUy  shining  through  his  tears.    There  is  The  moon !  She  is  the  source  of  sighs, 

DO    antagonism.      Dew    and    sunshine  The  very  face  to  make  us  sad ; 

rkle  together  on  the  same  leaf.    It  is  If  but  to  think  in  other  times 

inion  of  nature.    A  beam  shed  on  a  The  same  calm  quiet  look  she  had, 

a  globule  reflects  a  little  world  of  gor-  Asiftbe  world  held  nothing  base 

geous  scenery,  and  a  heart  must  be  brim-  £[  ▼»!•  •"^  »^'>»  of  fierce  and  bad ; 

fall  to  mirror  the  more  perfect  images  of  Tb«  yune  fair  l»ht  that  shone  in  streams, 

joy.     Does  not  Hood's  "8ong^  the  TT>e  fai^Jwnpfliat  chimed  the  lad ; 

Shirt,- with  his  other  writings,  illustrate  For  so  it  is  with  soent  delights, 

wum,   jTtui  uio  vuf^i  wiiMwv,  uiwuMQ  She  taunts  men  s  brains,  snd  makes  the« 
this?    Can  one  chirrup  bke  the  grass-  ^^^ 

hopper,  to  which  Anacreon  has  written 

his  Ode,  without  being  similarly  fed  ?  We  All  thinn  are  touched  with  BBelaacholy» 

And  that  the  realms  of  mirth  and  pathos  Born  of  the  secret  soul's  mistrust, 

are,  for  the  most  part,  ruled  over  by  the  To  leel  her  fair  ethereal  wings 

same  potentatea.     He  who  could  go  into  Weighed  down  with  vile  dw^raded  dust ; 

so  fantastic  a  discourse  upon  ••  buttons,-  |^««>  <.»»«  ^"«,*»^  "*'^"?^.!li2' 

indited  Le  Fevie's  tender  story,  and  that  ?m '*^*i"  conclusions  of  diigust. 

»nMtcu  '^  rcT ■« p  K^irac^i  oH/i T,  wim^u**  ^y^^  jjj^  iweet  blossoms  of  the  Msy 

tale  of  a  Prisoner.  ^  which  the  burdm  y^^ose  fragrance  ends  in  must 

js:  "  Di^ise  thyself  as  thou  wilt,stin,  Oh.^veherthenher  tribute  just. 

Slavery,  still  thou  art  a  bitter  draught :  Her  sighs  and  tears,  and  musings  holy! 

and  though  thousands  in  all  ages  have  There  is  no  music  in  the  life 

been  made  to  drink  of  thee  thou  art  no  That  sounds  with  idiot  lauahler  solely  ; 

less  bitter  on  that  account"     An  **  Ode  There's  not  a  string  attuaed  to  mirth. 

to  Melancholy^  is  before  is,  which,  had  But  has  its  chords  of  Melancholy."* 

the  author  written  nothing  else,  wookl 

have  entitled  him  to  the  name  of  Poet        The  distinguishing  trait  of  Hood's  misd 

It  is  a  masterpiece  of  artful  contrivance,  was/ancf .    He  has  not  imaginaticm  lo 

whereby  the  rhjnne  and  rhythm  are  so  any  great  de^^ree— that  is,  what  we   an. 

arranged  by  an  inflection  of  exauisite  deratand  by  imagination  in  such  bca  mm 

melody  as  to  socord  with  the  fitful  clianr-  Shakspeare  and  Milton,  and,  since  tbca, 

ing,  sighs,  and  whimperingof  a  half-sick-  in  Bjoon  and  Shelley.    This  faculty    w 

hwt    The  rise  and  felling  are  beauti.  one  which  flics  with  a  strong  wing,  iaAa 

ful  as  a  wind-harp's;  the  vibrations  of  out  new  worlds  for  itself,  and  inveote  its 

the  dying  note  almost  impalpably  fine,  own  creatures  to  people  them  with.     Bat 

Rather  we  might  compare  the  eftct  of  it  Hood's  fancy  was  temarkahly  rich 

to  a  day  in  April    First  a  gleam  of  sun-  what  made  it  pecnliariy  ciacttve — it 
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die  BMMt  reel-  Bat  Iriinrelj  tnd  bdd,  u  if  be  knew 

re,  since  Sbok-  Hi*  enem;  wu  bioiihed. 
naeh  fancv  u 

'I  so  slnsnilarly  '"■'  <^°°'  ^^  ■wiEoming in  the nedf  pood, 

ied— caaeht  m  B""^"  """  ""*•■■  I"™"  •"  •««>  "BWghted  i 

,.■:»...  -^.Kn-i  A™*  '"  '''"  weedy  mo*!  the  heron,  fond 

lauoui  wimoBl  ofioUtude.dightMl. 
oatutal — oa  la  '     ' 

yof   mMntivc,  The  moping  heron,  motionlcM  and  stiff; 

ipon  the  prov.  That  on  a  •tone,  as  eilently  and  atiUy, 

This  is  Men  Stood,  an  apparent  eentiDel,*!  if 
It  especially  is  To  fuard  Ihe  water-lily. 
tore  elaborately  •  •  •  • 
TtM"HBunled  „,       .                   .... 
mot.    It  is  not  ^he  »ina   unpnined.  and  Ihe   neglected 
M,  but  alinaal  p^^  f^o^  ^^,,  ^^^  ^jj,  „i,ich  tliej 
inception  18  a          *^  to  grapple; 
1  fine  one— and  ^„j  „„  y,,  canfcared  tree,  in  «mt  reach, 
n?  of  exquisite  Hotted  the  golden  apple. 
ildrCD   of  Fan- 
last.  But  Bwfall J  the  tnant  diannad  Ihe  gronnd, 

this,  ■" ■ ■--'  -"-^ -^  - 

.  time,  highly  .  . 

is  spniDg  npon  Invited  the  encroacbei. 

!lhe effect.    We  _,  .    ,,      .._..t        .,     ., 

°w  vprnpH  from  ^"^  '"'"^fP^  ainidet  the  nettles  blew, 

A       -^i     I  The  gourd  embniced  the  roH'buih  in  its 
18  and   oiigiiud  ^ble. 

The  ideaaoDgfat  The  thistle  and  the  slcxik  together  new. 

of    a   strange  The  holly-hock  and  biamble. 
'hicb  has  spread 

id   a  noble   old  The  statue,  fallen  from  its  marble  base, 

tiorrible  murder  Acnidst  the  refuse  leaiei,  and  herbage  rot> 
awry  of  which  ten, 

'    '      '       and  Lay  like  tbe  Idol  of  some  bj-gona  race, 
Ita  name  and  lltes  forgottao. 

The  centipede  alnig  the  threshold  crept, 
The  cobweb  hung  acroM  the  mu;  langle, 
Andin  its  winding- sheet  the  maggot  slept, 
per  la  Uic  ear,        ^^  ^^^^^  m^jj  ,pj  angle. 

nbold,  great  or    Howheit,  the   door   I    pushed — or  so  I 

dreamed — 
houashold  craa-    Which  slowly,  riowly  gaped — (he  hinga 

creaking 
1  the  wall —  With  such  a  rusty  eloquence,  it  seemed 

That  Time  himself  was  speaking. 

o  go  or  come —  Bnt  Time  wis  dnmb  within  that  minsian 
im  shut  or  open  aid. 

Or  led  his  tale  la  the  heraldic  baiuiera 
re  was  nosigo  of    That  hung  from  the  oorroded  walls,  Md 

told 
L  Of  former  man  and  mannma. 

n  the  porch,  she     Those  tattered  flags,  that  with  the  opKisd 

:  and  thoroagh ;  Seemedthe  old  wave  of  battle  to  Tememtker, 
its  turfy  mound —  While  fallen  fragments  danced  upon  tbe 
iw.  floor 

IJke  dead  leaTes  in  Decembsc. 
.that  flitted  tbro' 
frisked,  and  lal,     TbestartledbaUflewont— birdafterbird— 
Tbe  •csMch-DWl  omhead  began  to  fluttu. 


TJu  fi^aiw  o/  nnm  Bood.  4ST 

Isnmnier  Fairies,"  "  Song  of  the  Sbirt,"  Bud  "  The  I^djr'a 

I  be  much  belter  DreBm,"  are  popular,  not  became  tbcf 

live  aa  the  Tulleat  ate  very  ^oeLical,  but  becauM  of  tlieir 

inion  of  afibction  piercing  with  so  touehiiiKjio  eameatDeas 

Liure.     Thui,  not  the  heart  of  humanity.     The  "Bridge  of 

)f  subject,  are  we  Sigha,"  howeTsr,  is  not  only   pathetic, 

author  of  "  Mid-  to  the  verge  of  pain,  but  wonderfulljr 

,"  but  as  well  by  striking  in  constrDciion,  and  powerfnl  in 

□n — that  kind  oi  expression.     It  is  a  poem  that  will  live  a 

ich appears erery-  gt^t  many   years.     "The  Dream  of 

ritings.and  which  Eugene  Aram,"  also,  is  one  of  the&iest 

else    made   Ben  ballads  in  the  language.    In  Ibe  new 

dly,  •'  My  gentle  colieetion,  made  hy  his  wile,  many  of  the. 

lea  of  the  Fairies"  minor  pieces,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,' 

sparkles  through-  are  of  no  particular  value,  and  had  better 

pleanni  richness,  not  been  published.   ■■  Hero  and  Leander," 

are  not  coid,  but  however— though   quite  too   long,  we 

ays  with  the  glow  ibink,  in  an  artistic  point  of  view — is  a 

IB  think  rather  of  beautiful  poem,  and  "  The  Two  Swana" 

nihor.    Tbe  Fays  is  delicate  and  grec^l  in  the  higheM 

other  little  moon-  degree 

and  Qoeen  Mab,        Much  as  our  anthor  bag  writNtD,  he 

le  gives  utterance,  has  nerhaps  suggMted  more,  and  bo  fal- 

quaint  Puck  the  filled  the  idea  which  we  had  conceived 

of  a  high  creative  facalty.    There  ie  no 

ilaies  of  the  ice-  ^^^  "'  ^'  lights  and  reflections  of  a  true 

ther  are  "  of  Ibe  ^■"'^  ;  ^'^  tl>*  fii'"!  inspiration  breathed 

artby"~a  kind  of  ^'o  't<  ^^^^^  >"  the  inherent  principle  of 

ih  whom  mortals  ■  ""w  ''f«-    Everything  gland  in  Art  ie 

they  have  ^  conception   begotten  frooi  something 

d  capricious  beings 

from  Shakspeare ;  -  ,  - 
ntness  with  which  each  according  to  his  degree  of  fane?, 
lood'sown  nature,  whatatempleof  Beauty  may  bebuilt, like 
le  poem  is  very  >nagic,  by  tnteneer  scrutiny  into  the  fires 
■eations  of  whkn  o^  Genius  ?  That  is  after  all  a  dead  work 
u  are  represented  which  does  not  so  expEuid  tbe  mind  of 
;kle  failb  of  man."  'he  beholder  as  to  carry  it  somewhat  be- 
if  ancient  Saturn  yond  the  drcomference  of  itself.  In  how 
d-wood  revels,  and  ■mall  »  compass  may  be  clasped  tbe 
works  of  Shakspeare,  yet  how  ilhmitably 
utananuqua  oak.  ^^es  he  carry  us  beyond  the  sphere  to 
awithdeetractioD,  which  his  scenes  are  restricted?  Wliat 
enourb  (or  such  ■'spirits''doesbecoajurefronithe"VBaty 
«n  and  her  frighted  deep?"  Every  great  man  is  his  debtor; 
[e  trembling  tearful  and  this  forms  part  of  Immortality.  The 
ry  sort  of  curious  parent  lives  in  bis  latest  progeny.  In 
t  to  live  i  but  the  conclueion,  we  believe  that  tbe  wrilings 
tamps  his  heel  on  of  Hood  are  not  doomed  to  pMish  ;  they 
them,  and  is  just  are  too  nearly  allied  to  the  spirit  of  that 
Dty  swath  of  the  bamantty  which  he  loved.  We  may  say 
:  bright-eyed  shade  of  him,  in  his  own  words  at  the  grave  of 
ifoie  him,  and  the  Ella:  "However  much  of  him  nas  de- 
mmenta  is  obliged  to  parted,  there  is  Mill  more  of  him  that  evi- 
)at  batming  tbem.  not  die;  for  as  long  as  Humanity  en- 
lea"  to  ^I  lovers  of  dares  and  man  holds  fellowship  wiflk 
man.  bis  spirit  will  sliU  be  extaoL" 
ik  of  Hood's  other  We  will  add  that  he  has  left  behind  him 
m  ate  as  familiar  to  a  name  transcending  even  that  of  a 
ibie  Stories.     The  Poet— Ths  Fubud  of  ths  Pooi. 
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THREE   CHAPTERS   ON   THE   HISTORY  OF   POLAND. 

CHAPT£R  I. 

Poland  has  become  linked  by  asso-  "while  faithful  to  dales  and  naraef,  be  t 

ciation  and  sympathy  with  the  cause  of  give  an  unnatural  complexion  to  iht  -a 

Freedom  the  world  over.     Her  heroic  jects  he  paints.    This  is  precis^jv 

struggles  and  her  cruel  fate,  while  they  case  with  Mr.  Alison  when  sketcbi re 

have  rejoiced  the  despotisms  that  sur-  history  of  Poland.    On  this  dcoy^w 

round  her  as  another  victory  of  Tyranny  more  difficult  to  refute  him,  withoui  r 

'  over  Liberty.,  have  bound  her  to  the  heart  ail  over  the  ground,  as  every  fea-'if 

of  the  patriot  in  every  land.     Poland  is  this  subject  must  be  retouched  wv^ 

now  a  corpse  dismembered  and  divided  appropriate  color,  that  the  whole  p: 

to  her  conquerors,  and  all  that  her  chil-  be  faithful  to  nature.     To  do  this,  rr 

dren  can  do  is  to  see  that  her  grave  is  not  time  nor  space  w-ou Id  allow  us;  I  l: 

dishonored,  nor  her  name  covered  with  will  attempt  such  a  sketch  as  wi  i  ] 

undeserved  obloquy.  She  struggled  while  sent  Poland  in  her  proper  light,  ai^'  - 

she  could,  and  when  hope  in  her  own  as  a  partial  vindication  of  ber  k*  c 

arm  had   departed,  she  leaned  on   her  misunderstood  or  misrepresented  c3. 

broken  spear,  and  turned  with  pleading  The  inhabitants  of  the  great  plain, 

look  to  the  world,  but  in  vain,  and  she  unrighteously  partitioned,  boundeii  bj 

fell.     Not  content  with  her  ruin,  her  ene-  Baltic,  the  Dvvina,  the  Dnieper  o-  . 

mies  attempt  to  blacken  her  history,  and  side,  and  by  the  Oder,  the  Car^vi 

destroy  the  moral  effect  of  her  example.  Mountains  and   the  Black  Sea  c : 

We  propose  to  devote  here  three  chap-  other,  according  to  the  belief  o:  ? 

ters  to  the  affairs  of  Poland,  with  a  view  had  the  Scythians  for  their  arc- 

of  giving  a  concise  sketch  of  its  history.  The  Poles  were  also  called  by  theG 

80  that  one  can  form  a  more  definite  and  and  Romans   Sarmai(tj  and  hena 

correct  opinion  of  that  nation  than  from  name  of  Sarmatia  was  given  to  the 

the  meagre  and  prejudiced  sources  fur-  try  they  inhabited.     Sarmatta  is  * 

Bished  by  English  historians.     There  is  contraction  of  Saurommatos,  and  irr 

80  little  written  on  Poland  in  the  English  lizard-eyed,  being  derived  from  li 

laDguage,andmostof  that  either  in  preju-  Greek  words  saura  lizard  and  or. 

dice  or  ignorance  of  Polish  authorities,  the  eye. 

that  a  correct  and  comprehensive  history  These  lizard-eyed  people  bore  ai-  ' 

of  Poland  is  yet  a  desideratum  in  English  name  of  SSavonianSj  which  appexb:  • 

literature.     We  never  were  so  forcibly  derived  from  the  word  slava,  ma 

reminded  of  this  fact  as  when  reading  fame  or  glory.       Slavonian,  the:-. 

Alison's  History  of  Europe — that  libel  on  means  famous  or  glorious.    Of  ia> 

all  history.      Mr.  Alison  set  out  with  Slavic   writers    prefer   this  to  ar. 

fair  professions  of  candor  and  impartial-  equally  authentic  generic  name  o? 

ity,  but  he  has  not  made  those  professions  Slavic  race,  we   mean  Sloviahw  ' 

good  in  any  part  of  his  work ;  and  every  Slo-viah-nieh.)   Slovianie  is  derires : 

nation  he  has  taken  up  has  suffered  at  his  slovo  word.     Slovianin,  the  sin^ii  ^ 

hands;  England  alone — the  immaculate  Slovianie,  means  rich,  full   in  ^ 

England — is  glorified.    In   speakine  of  This  latter  appellative  is  used  to  li ^ 

Poland,  he  discovers  there  too  much  of  by  a  small  tribe  of  the  race  calling  tf  • 

republicanism,  and  his  sensibilities  are  at  selves  Slovacjf  (Slo-vah-lsy)  the  si  . 

once  offended.    Instead  of  taking  up  the  of  which  is  Slovak.    It  follows  V.J 

thread  of  history  at  the  beginning,  and  proper  appellation  of  the  race  is -S'^ 

following  it  to  the  end,  he  takes  it  up  at  or  Slovianie  ;  Slovacy  being  rcsen^. 

the  most  unfavorable  point,  and  from  the  the  tribe  alluded  to.     In  Enjrii^f  ^ 

circamstances  which  then  exist,  he  judges  should  say  Slavonian  or  Slovwn,  r- 

of  the  whole  nation  and  her  entire  history,  should  please  better,  Shvianuin^  ^- 

In  history,  as  in  painting,  the  outline  may  Slovic  race,  and  never  Scl^rvonian,  > 

be  correct  but  the  coloring  may  be  false,  vonic,  or  Sclavic  race, 

not  true  to  nature.    The  historian  may  The  Germans,  who  were  morta!  * 

dip  his  brush  only  io  black,  and  thus,  mies  to  the  Slavonians,  were  in  the  1. 
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HB  of  war  taken  Tear  964,  became  ensmored  €f  DoabroK 

id  ther  adopted,  ka,  (Dom-brov-kah.)  the  dauebler  of  th 

r  be  allowed  tbe  iJake  of  Bohemia.  But  thepnce  of  Dchd 

!  as  sjmonymoofl  browka's  band  was  to  he  hie  eoDTerwo 

e.    The  Germaua,  to  ChriBtianitjr,  xvhieh  be  wilJiogly  paid 

lai^^jytothebar-  and   ihua   bis  happiness   was    cansum 

Tiiddle  BKea,  hare  mated,  and  IbeliEht  of  ;be  Gospel  broneb 

lodeni  Latin  the  to  bis  Pagan  s^jecte.     We  may  indt 

1   not   know   the  of  hia   zeal  for  bis  new  faith  from  tA 

iBflieBtatl.  From  edict  which  he  isaaed,  which  TMiiire 

«ch  word  isdavt  thai  when  any  part  of  the  Gospel  wa 

•nch  for  a  SlaTO-  read,  the  heiwera  Hhould  half-draw  thei 

jlish  writers,  for  swords,  in  leBtimtony  of  their  leadinesB  t 

ion  upon  the  sab-  defend  its  truth.     This  custom  prevailei 

la  in  this  respect,  tilt  the  wearinf^  of  swords  at  the  sidcwft 

The  impropriety  given  op,  at  the  end  of  tbe  last  century. 

It  sense,  which  ia  On  tbe  death  of  Mieczyslae.  in  993 

the  iniontnce  or  the  throne  deroEved  on  his  bod,  Bolealae 

I  the  Slavic  race,  who  won  lanrels  in  many  a  battle-fiekl 

and  whose  valor  eren  lua  enemiea  ac 

branches  of  the  knowledged  by  styling  him  Chrobry,  Hu 

les,  the  Rossians,  Valiant. 

erviane;  and  (he  In  Boleslaa  III.,  who  aneceeded  to  th< 

tared   and  incor-  throne  in  1103,  on  the  death  of  his  fo 

alions,   some    of  ther,  Wladislas,  we  see  no  less  a  hen 

of  the  than  in  his  namesake  and  ancestor  abort 


unilr  of  the  Sla-  mentioned.    Even  the   most  happy  ( 

<  millions.      Tbe  morlala  expect,  and  sometimes  meet,  wiU 

t  name  from  their  reverses ;  but  the  conqueror  of  forty  bat 

Their  ancestors  Ilea  could  ill  bear  them.     Through  tht 

I  open  £e)d».  and  treachery  of  a  Hungarian,  and  eowardici 

it  called  Polanir,  of  one  of  bjs  generals,  he  was  at  lengtti 

of  fields,  subse-  put  to  flight  by  the  Rnssiaas,  and  nil 

gularof  which  is  glpiy  of  Ihirtyeeven  years'  victory  tar- 

their  country  in  nisbed  in  a  single  day.    Grief,  at  thi 

•oUka,  (Pols-kab)  faded  laurels  that  fell  at  hie  feet,  laid  hin 

y  of   the   Poles  While  we  recall  the  memory  of  Ihi 

on  to  the  throne  brave,  we  must  not  overlook  the  dainu 

who  was  chosen  that  tbe  mild  and  benevolent  have  upon 

830,  A.  D.    His  ua.     Such  are  the  daima  of  Caaimir  II.. 

his  barons  was  the   Jutt,  who   ascended  the  throne  ii 

lis  power,  which  1179.     Though    he   waged    succesafa 

h  a  longreign  of  wars  with  his  country's  foes,  yet  it  is  bj 

He  was   sue-  his  clemency  and  benevolence   thai  hi 

son,  in  860,  who,  made  himself  conapicuons.    He  protectee 

lappilv  over  bis  the  weak  against  tbe  strong  mid  cruel, 

dalionofastrong  and  left  to  posterity  the  chaimcter  of  th« 

re  critical  hiato-  most  amiable  monarch  that  ever  held  thi 

fment  of  tbe  au-  Polirfi   aceplre.     Never  swerving   from 

lory  from  Ziemo-  equity,  be  tempered  justice  with  merty, 

reign  is  looked  and  thas  gained  from  bis  grateful  snbjeeti 

ainty.  tbe  enviable  appellation  of  tbe  Juil. 

nd  a  balf,  (from  It  was  destined  that  the  laat  of  thi 

I  was  in  posses-  fiunily  of  Piast  should  be  no  less  iilustii' 

Piast,   some   of  ous  than  bis  ancestors,  and  Caaimir,  thi 

lied  the  common  Great,   was   tbe    Polish   Alfred.    Thii 

being  obscure  in  dynasty  is  so  much  endeared  to  (he  PolisI 

V  left  their  names  nation  that,  to  commemorate  their  memo 

ieeds.    &Ueciys-  17,  the  appellation  of  Piast  bocanie  ttti 

be  throne  in  the  distinction  of  the  Kjnga  of  tke  FoUsb  de 
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The  Lithuanians  and  Samo^Uac 
different  clans  of  common  origic.  **' 
are  believed  not  to  have  sprung  Iro- 
Slavonic    stem.     They  were  Paj. 


scent.    In  the  year  1333,  Casimir  look  the  Pocto  Cont;«ito,  curtailing  rova!!* 

possession  of  the  throne  of  his  father,  rogalives,  before  ascending  the  ihr 

Wladislas,  who,  on  his  death-bed,  gave  But  here  we  approach  a  more  e?e^ 

him  this  remarkable  advice :   "  If  you  epoch.    Hedwiga,  succeeding  to  he: ' 

have  any  regard  for  your  honor  or  your  ther,  Louis,  in  1384,  took  lor  her  ^ 

reputation,  take  care  to  yield  nothing  to  band  Yagellon,  Duke  of  Lithuania.  T^ 

the  Knights  of  the  Teutonic  order,  and  the  fortunes  of  the  two  nations,  c-r 

the  Marquis  of  Brandenburg.    Resolve  to  enemies,  were  forever  united  by  ibe  ^ 

bury  yourself  under  the  ruins  of  your  of  conjugal  love.    The  family  of  "j 

throne,  rather  than  abandon  to  them  the  gellon  swayed  the  Polish  sceptre  ha:- 

portion  of    your   heritage  which   they  for  nearly  two  centuries.    At  this  ^s 

possess,  and  for  which  you  are  responsi-  Poland  was  on  the  ascent  to  hex  L::^ 

Die  to  your  people  and  your  children,  glory. 

Do  not  leave  your  succei^sors  such  an        After  we  have  taken  notice  of  eg"- 

ejcample  of  cowardice,  which  would  be  acquaintances,  the  Lithuanians,  we -. 

sufficient  to  tarnish  all  your  virtues,  and  put  on  seven -leagued  boots,  and  win  ;v 

the  splendor  of  the  finest  reign.    Punish  quickly  through  the  space  of  time  '. 

the  traitors,  and,  happier  than  your  father,  separates  us  from  more  interesting  ih 

drive  them  from  a  kingdom  where  pity  awful  events  in  the  life  of  the  IV^ 

opened  an  asylum  for  them,  for  they  are  nation, 
stained  with  the  blackest  ingratitude." 
The  succeeding  history  warrants  the  jus- 
tice of  this  animadversion  against  the 
Knights.     Had  his  successors  borne  it 

in  mind  sufficiently,  the  Prussians  would  believed  in  a  Supreme  God,  whom 

not  now  be  the  masters  of  Poland.  called  the  All- wise- Spirit,  and  thpy  t 

Casimir  gave,  for  the  first  time,  a  code  shiped  other  gods  besides,     The:r 

of  laws  to  Poland,  and  saw  justice  im-  guage  resembles  none  of  the  Su!« 

partially  administered ;  the  condition  of  dialects,  but  approaches  Greek  zn^t  li 

the  peasantry  was  improved  by  him,  for  not  only  in  words,  but  in  its  co  .- 

which  he  received  the  title  of  King  of  tion.     The   common   people   speak 

the  Peasants.     He  encouraged  learning,  language  to  this  day,  while  the  p'^r 

and  was  the  founder  of  the  University  of  have  adopted  the  Polish.    A  perfect 

Cracow,  in  1347,  which  rose  to  such  ^n  mony  subsists  between  the  Po.»^  - 

eminence  that  Pope  Urban  V.  considered  Lithuanians,  as  among  children  vi 

it,  in  1364,  as  equal  to  any  of  the  Uni-  mother,  of  which  they  have  gives- 

versities  of  Europe.  dant  evidence  in  the  last  struggle  i' 

During  the  reign  of  the  family  of  Piast,  dependence. 
the  Poles  frequently  had  to  fight  their        But  to  return  to  the  Yagellon*.   C 

battles  with  their  neighbors;  but  with  mir  IV.,  who  ascended  the  throne.. 

the  introduction  of  the  Teutonic  Knights  the  death  of  his  brother,  in  1444,  r*: 

into  Pomerania — a  Polish  province — in  happily  nearly  forty-five  years, (l' 

the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  extending  the  territory  of  his  kni' 

greater  demands  were  made  upon  their  framing  its  constitution,  and  fo^i 

vigilance  and  valor.     The  Knights  were  arts  and  learning. 
offered  this  abode,  with  the  view  that        Under  the  last  of  the  Yagelloos.  >  : 

they  should  defend  the  northern  frontier  mund  Augustus,  Poland  reached  iV 

of   Poland  from   its    pagan  neighbors,  nacle  of  her  glory;  she  took  t!.^ 

among   whom   they  should    propagate  rank  amon^  the  nations  of  Eur  ;- 
Christianity.     But  no  sooner  had  they    power  and  learning.     A  galaxy  of  c 
established  themselves,  than  they  threw    names  shone  in  Poligh  literature  ir 
aside  the  ostensible  purpose  of  the  mis-    reign  of  the  two  Sigismunds,  fa'vlitr 
sion ;  and  in  the  end,  verified  the  story    son. 

of  the  man  and  a  frozen  adder,  which.        After  the  demise  of  Sigismund  A* : 
on  being  warmed  by  the  fire,  sprung    tus  in  1572,  the  Polish  nation  iwunj 
upon  his  benefactor.  its  elevated  position  for  half  a  ct  ' 

Casimir  leaving  no  immediate  heirs,    longer,  for  the  seeds  of  her  rum  ' 
his  sister's  son,  Louis,  King  of  Hungary,    slowly  sown.    The  elective  svt' 
was  called  to  the  throne  in  1370.    This    monarchy  was  introduced  after  tht^  ^ 
period  is  remarkable  on  account  of  the    of  that  king,  and  the  ingloriou?  !!• 
Icing's  being  made  by  the  nobles  to  sign    de  Valois  was  its  first  fruit.   Fortur.  - 
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ibr  tbe  country,  after  tb€  rdgn  of  a  few  the  walls  of  Vienna,  Sobieski  alone,  wbo 

WHitlitt  he  fled  to  his  native  land,  and  frequently  drove  the  Turks  and  Tartan 

Staphen  Batorv,  elected  in^  1575,  sne-  before  him,  defied  it    The  blast  of  bis 

eaeded  to  the  rolish  crown.    The  short  victory  (the  12th  of  September,  1683,) 

mign  of  ten  years  was  long  enough  for  was  heard  all  over  Europe,  and  filled 

BtScffj  to  endear  himself  to  his  people ;  with  extatio  joy  the  hitherto  frightened 

for  his  talent,  courage,  probity,  and  love  Austrians,  but  not  their  Emperor,  Leo- 

Ibr  Warning,  were  conspjcnous.    Yet,  his  pold,  whose    heart  was  possessed  by 

ocherwiee  glorious  reign  cannot  be  look-  envy  at  the  sight  of  his  benefactor's  glo- 

ed  upon  by  the  historian  but  with  sorrow,  ry.    For  this  victory.  Pope  Innocent  U. 

lor  he  luui  the  mistbrtuae  of  planting  received  the  honor  of  a  statue  as  the  lib- 

seed,  whose  nature  neither  he  nor  the  erator  of  Christendom !    What  a  hero ! 

world  as  yti  knew  anything  about,  till  it  and  what  a  gratitude ! 

■wminated  and  reached  the  season  of  its  Splendid  as  the  reign  of  Sobieski  was» 

fruitioiL  Anxious  to  contribute  to  the  en-  yet  it  had  blemishes;  and  great  as  the  man 

ooanmaent  of  learning,  he  introduced  was,  he  had  his  w^nesses.    He  could 

into  rolaod  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits,  rovern  thousands  of  men  on  the  field  of 

whose  real  character  was  to  be  displayed  battle,  but  at  home  he  found  himself  un- 

m  subsequent  reigns.  equal  to  the  intrigues  of  his  wife.    But 

SigismandIlI.,of  thefEuailyDeWasa,  he  is  not  the  first  who  could  not  fight 

and  son  of  the  Swedish  king  John,  was  with  woman ;   Samson  himself  was  • 

nextelectedto  the  Polish  throne  in  1587,  pigmy  in  such  matters.    Remembering 

and  died  1632.    His  long  reij|^  of  45  nis  deeds,  we  must  be  less  severe  upon 

years  was  a  source  of  caamities  to  the  his  foibles. 

Folish  nation,  yet  it  was  not  entirely  de-  The  17th  of  June  1696,  closed  the  eyes 

raid  of  brtlliancy.    His  reign  was  graoed  of  our  hoary  warrior.    Some  time  before 

kf   Boany    distinguished    men,   among  his  death,  the  crows,  birds  ominous  of 

whosB  stands  foremost  Zolkiewski,  (Zol-  storms,  had  passed  over  the  political  hor- 

kiev-sky)  who  broutfht  the  captive  Czar  izon  of  Poland,  but  when  he  died,  it 

aad  his  brothers  in  uie  train  of  his  tri-  grew  dark ;   clouds  gathered  from  all 

umphal  entry  to  Warsaw,  and  laid  the  quarters,  and  the  demon  of  discord  was 

itsswsn  crown  at  the  feet  of  his  ro3ral  busy  in  preparing  thunder-bolts.     The 

■asler.     It  was  Sigismand  who  brought  storm  burst,  and  Uie  frail  bark  of  Ptoland 

vpoo    Poland   the    Swedish  wars   for  was  tossed  about  by  the  raging  elements* 

sscfassion,  which  for  many  years  ex-  while  the  Swedes,  the  Saxons,  the  Prus- 

frTT*rl    her.      It  was  also  under  his  sians,  the  Russians,  and  the  Austrians* 

sway  that  the  Society  of  Jesus,  in  less  stood  ready  to  receive  the  wreck  and  dl- 

thttn  half  a  century  from  its  iotroduction,  vide  the  spoils.    What  hideous  crimes 

strack  dssp  roots  into  the  Polish  soil,  and  were  perpetrated !  what  superhuman  vir- 

was    spreading   iu    baneful    influence  tues  exhibited !  just  as  if  heayen  and  hell 

Ikroogh  the  land.    The  JesaiU  were  fast  were  challenged  to  show  their  best  and 

engrossing  Uie  public  education  of  the  their  worst ! 

nation,  and  consequent  imbecility,  and  Poland  was  now  doomed  to  receive  her 

bigotry,  never  lading  eoncomitanU  of  kings  at  her  neighbors'    hands,    even 

Item  of  instruction,  gave  a  greater  though  they  had  not  the  baseness  to  pro; 

to  the  detrimental  causes  acting  claim  themselves  her  masters.  An  oppor- 

the  country  from  without    It  is  a  tunity  soon  presented  itself  to  satisfy 

"br  fact  that  the  Jesuit  colleges  have  their  lust  for  acquisition.    Through  the 

prodaeed  a  single  great  man  in  the  influence  of  the  intriguing  Jesuits,  the 

y  of  Poland.  political  righU  of  the  Protestants  were 

When  nader  tfie  confluence  of  such  encroached  upon  in  1717,  rights  which 

liiiaaMraarns    Poland   was   convulsed  they  had  enjoyed  for  upwards  of  a  een- 

witb  intestine  eonunotions,  fomented  and  tury  and  a  balf.    Animosities  arose  at 

ap  by  wily  neighbors,  who,  like  home,  and  Prussia,  Russis,  and  Austria. 

y  woires,  were  waiting  the  disso-  were  glad  to  ofler  themselves  as  protee- 

of  her  pdhical  body,  there  appear-  tors  of  Protestant  rights.     They  soon 

i  who  could  heal  her  wounds  and  showed  their  real  intention.    The  arch* 

her  Hfe  yet  a  while--that  man  fiend,  Frederic  If.,  proposed  the  partitioa 

B  Sobieski.  of  Poland,  to  which  Russia  and  Austria 

afl  Christian  Europe  treuHded  at  readily  acceded,  and  the  2d  of  September. 

iho  s^  of  the  creeoeat  unfurled  before  1772,  saw  that  in£uKHU  act  perpetrated. 
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not,  however,  without  previous  unheard-  ty  were  enacted ;  dongeons  were  f  ■  ^ 

of  insults  and  cruelties.  and  Siberia  peopled  with  thou«aJi  - 

The  country  was  ovenun  by  the  Prus-  patriots.     All  humanity,  hot  the  b  | 

Bians,  Russians  and  Austrians ;  the  halls  of  crew  of  despots,  rejoiced  at  the  ble*-  I 

council  were  invested  with  Russian  sol-  which   the  new   constitution  prw:i> ) 

diers ;  and  thus  the  three  foreign  arabassa-  Fox  thus  speaks  of  it :   "  It  is  a  wo  i 

dors  dictated  the  proceedings  of  the  diet,  which  every  friend  to  reasonable  r- 

and  made  them,  at  the  point  of  the  bayo-  must  be  sincerely  interested."  And  k 

net,  approve  oftheir  nefarious  deeds.  Some  the  celebrated  German  pbilosopber,  • 

of  the  patriots  who  dared  to  resist,  were  •«  I  should  believe  it  divine,  did  I 

gent  to  Siberia.    The  names  of  Reylen,  know  it  to  be  a  human  work."   Ye* 

Samuel  Korsak,  Dunin,  Yerzmanowski,  blessings  of  this  divine  work  were  v  | 

Kozuchowski,    Bohuszewicz,   (Bo-hoo-  held ;  the  arms  of  the  brutal  Rds«  .  i 

fihev-itch)    and   Penczkowski,     Pench-  Prussians,  and  Austrians,  wrestei u- 

kov-sky)  will  be  handed  down  as  fear-  the  hands  of  exhausted  Poland. 

less  defenders  of  their  country.     When  The  pusillanimous  king  Stanisla-  ^ 

the  session  of  the  diet  was  unlawfully  left  merely  nominal  governor  ol  i>- 

adjourned,  Reyten,  findine  his  exertions  maining  small  portion  of  the  kiivj. 

useless,  threw  himself  along  the  door-  while  the  Russian  ambassador wa^iH 

way,  and  with  determined  though  wea-  lute  master  at  Warsaw.    Such  wo^ 

lied  voice  exclaimed:  "  Go,  go,  and  seal  lot  of  the  constitution  of  the  lii  f- 

your  own  eternal  ruin ;  but  first  trample  May. 

on  the  breast  which  will  only  beat  Tor  Notwithstanding  these  rererpej 

honor  and  liberty."     When  Stackelberg,  continual  persecutions,  the  patnois  c< 

the  Austrian  minister,  threatened  the  pa-  mined  to  make  one  more  cnortto  ^> 

triots  with  confiscation  of  their  estates,  country.  Kosciuszko,  (Ko-stew-sbfc 

if  they  should  not  submit  to  his  demands,  whom  the  nation  conceived  bt?h  t 

Korsak  rose  and  put  into  his  hands  a  list  from  his  exploits  of  1792,  jusi  tn-i 

of  all  his  property,  adding,  '*  This  is  all  I  turned  from  abroad,  and  on  the  2: 

have  to  sacrifice  to  the  avarice  of  the  en-  March,  1794,  appeared  at  Cracow,  v 

emies  of  my  country.    I  know  that  they  he  was  the  following  day  proclaimf. . 

can  also  dispose  of  my  life ;  but  I  do  not  eralissimo  and  dictator;  so  great  w^ 

know  of  any  despot  on  earth  rich  enough  confidence  of  the  nation  in  this  m»: 

to  corrupt,  or  powerful  enough  to  intim-  good  man.    The  sequel  proved  b* 

idate  me."    Thus  nobly  he  fulfilled  the  worthy  of  it.    The  first  battle  Ko5c;'.^ 

parting  injunction  of  his  father.     "  My  fought  this  year  was  near  ^i^' 

son,"  said  the  aged  parent,  «*  I  send  you  (Rats-lav-itsch)  on  the  4th  of  A-r 

to  Warsaw  accompanied  by  my  oldest  the  head  of  about  four  thousaiic  : 

domestics;  I  chaige  them  to  bring  me  against  three  times  as  many  of  thee: 

your  head,  if  you  do  not  oppose  with  all  The  result  of  it  left  three  thousaiv*  . 

your  might  what  is  now  plotting  against  sians  on  the  field,  and  many  pr.^ 

your  country."    Can  ancient  Rome,  can  were  taken.     This  glorious  be?  l 

Greece  boast  of  a  better  father  or  a  better  revived  the  spirit  of  the  nalJOD  3": 

son  ?     May  their  names  be  forever  the  Poland  was  in  arms  once  iiore.   ^' 

emblem  of  patriotism  and  the  guide  for  17th  of  April  Warsaw  rose,  aodtk^ 

aoble  youths  \  of  retribution  began.    For  two  (ia^-  ■ 

Emboldened  by  their  former  success,  ror  reigned  without  any  interm^- 

the  enemv  proposed  another  partition  of  young  and  oldy  men   and  wom^ 

the  rest  of  the  Polish  territory,  and  carried  fought  Women  from  their  bouw*  - 

their   plans  into  efiect  in  1793.    They  stones  and  all  sorts  of  missiles,  air^ 

saw  that  the  Poles  began  to  organize  ed  boiling  water  on  the  enexcy  t^ 

themselves  so  as  to  be  able  to  resist  their  streets,  end  fountains  of  blood  w^ 

farther  encroachments.     The  constitution  the  pavement  of  Warsaw, 

•which  they  had  produced  and  which  was  To  the  10th  of  October  fortune  f^' 

proclaimed[  by  the  Diet  on  the  3d  of  May,  the  Poles,  but  on  that  day  a  hst: 

1791,  would  give  them  new  life  and  fought  near  Maciejowice  (Wah-^*^ 

strength.    This  the  enemy  prevented  by  vitsch)  and  she  declared  herseJi  .'• 

inundating    Poland   with  soldiery,  and  Russians.    Kosciaszko  charging '<^ 

effecting  tne  second  partition  after  a  brave  emy  feU  covered  with  woundst  ^^  * 

but  unsuccessful  resistance  of  the  Poles,  his  companions  who  w«fe  e^ib^'  ' 

N«w  sceaes  of  insult,  horror,  and  cruel-  or  taken  prisoniers.    tie  wii  ^^^^^'^ 


lad,  by  the  Ctm-  in)  of  once  dw  fosMrer  and  pratNtor  ol 

ler  with  Ibeir  l«a-  her  ci*iJizatk>D ! 

**'/8en«Bl.    A»  "  Oh.  WotdiMt  picture  in  Ihe  book  of  time. 

to  t»»al  ha  WM  Swm»li.  fell  ohwept,  without  ■  crime  !* 
;,  where  Ckthanoe 

eon.  Il  i«  conmoD  for  the  hi8lori«ii  in  th< 

t  tbcM  sad  tidings  inlereel  of  kiiif^,  to  aecritw  the  fell  o{ 

1  and  women  were  Poland  to  the  political  vicu  of  the  Polett 

nging  their  hands,  hot  it  is  a  misUke.    The  canees  that  pro. 

instthewKlU,  aod  dnccd  the  ruin  of  the  coanlry  lie  more  in 

f  despair,  "  Koa-  theTicea  of  Enropean  eociety  than  inlb< 

.   the    conatrj  is  want  of  virtue  in  the  Poles  ihemselTes 
Wheo  the  religious  enthnuBsm  that  onc< 

tftofittev.    Par-  animated  EnTopEi<ubBided,andthegnSTdi 

r,  the  Poles  wcra  on  the  watch-towers  of  Cbriflianiiy  (eli 

hments  thrown  up  asleep,  or  turned  traitors  to  their  hoi; 

on  the  4tb  of  No-  calling,  nniTersal  scepticism  seized  npoi 

M  made  an  assanit,  aociety,  and  iaxitj'  in  morals  end  despot 

more  than  a  bun-  istn  in  polilica  foilowed  as  natural  coiuC' 

ire  from  the  batte-  qaences.     Kings  aacceeded  in  absorbing 

iwer  of  the  Polish  all  the  power  of  feudal  Barone;  and  thui 

garrison,  fought  amonarchbecamethestate.  " Vital, ife% 

nee  of  fortune;  a  moi,"  said  Lonis  XIV.  of  France.    Ba 

however,  decided  Poland  alone  stood  as  the  representalivt 

and  the  fortifica-  of  the  principles  of  freedom,  amidst  dailj 

^ow  much  noble  etrengtbening  despotism  aronnd  her. 

■  implacable  fate  1  At  this  time  Prussia  had  strutted  intc 

ellswoidin  hand;  a  feeUe  eiistence, and  acqnired  lerritoiy 

Met,  having  ^ven  Aoetria  losing  ground  in  tne  west,  tDrnet 

he  bridge   joining  herattenlion  eastward;  and  Russia  baT< 

I  inhabitants  from  ingcolleetedberbeterogeoeous  tribes  inl( 

is  BuBiian  blood-  one  hideous  mass,  waa   ambitious  o 

sled  citr.      What  taking  a  place  amoogthe  European  pow 

ved  '■    Human  na-  en. 

very  mention  of  Surronnded  b^  such  moial  inBoeneea 

tbonsand  towns-  and  bj  such  neighbors,  stood  Poland— 

nen  and  children,  dangerous  to  kings  from  the  freedom  o 

i  blood;  the  Cos-  her  people,  and  coveted  equally  by  ihi 

rried  liltte  children  three  royal  Monndtels  as  oBehng  eacl 

lances  about  the  what  he  most  deured.    Her  repunlicai 

■m  in  the  air.  The  government  was,  of  neeeesily,  loo  weal 

vBS  not  yet  full,  to  resist  the  combined  power  of  despots 

a  the  place  in  four  Bui  while  kiors  stood  ever  the  dismem 

a  few  hoars  the  bered  body  of  Poland,  enjoying  thei 

kbitants  and  their  fiendish  triumph,  they  were  sounding  tbi 

1  heap  of  ashes!  deaih-kaell  of  despotism.    This  even 

nber  Warsaw  had  was  the  last  irinmph  of  ctawned  headi 

usainns,  Prussiaua  over  the  people ;   and  history,  when  ) 

fill  their  dungeons  will  he  written  for  the  people,  shall  tal 

abed  names  of  Po-  it  the  culminating  point  ot  the  glory  o 

October,  179fi,  the  kings.     But  fntfn  this  time  also,  she  wil 

complete  partition  date  the  increasing  strength  of  the  down 

npon  by  Bosaia,  trodden  masses.     The  time  ia  not  far  dis 

Thas  the  Poliah  tant  when  the  people  will  rise  ia-lbei 

enly-four  millions  majestv,  and  recover  their  rights  at  thi 

ick  out  frtHo  polit-  coat  oi  the  beads  of  kings — their  ene 

ng,  Staaislae  Aa>  mies. 

as  made  to  abdicate  And  here  let  ns  add  a  few  words  abon 

I  to  St.  PelarBbniy,  the  hero  who  took  avch  a  prominent  pu 

lesc  enormitiee  ail  in  the  last  events  of  hia  stmggUiw  coon 

I  apectatm,  forgd-  try,  and  vhoee  Tirtoes  rendered  aim  tfa 
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Uk  mint  of  the  ag«  adnitted.    Her  Code  a  ntght  of  St  Bartholomew,  of  a  Thirty 

of  WisUca,  giTen  her  by  Casiinir  the  Years'  War,  or  a  Holy  Inquisition,  bat 

Great,  in  1347,  anticipated  the  famous  have  alwajrs  protected  the  persecuted  for 

code  of  the  German  emoeror  by  13  years,  eonscienoe  sake. 
By  this  eoostitution  the  King's  power  was        When  the  Jews  were  persecuted  else* 

limited,  and  personal  freedom  guarantied  where,  they  found  an  asylum  in  Poland, 

to  all  classes.    At  the  same  time  schools  and  receiy&i  important  pnvilegee  as  eariy 

were  established  throughout  the  country  as  the  thirteenth  century  (1264).   When 

for  the  children  of  both  the  nobility  and  in  England  the  fires  of  Smithfield  were 

the  peasantry,  who,  on  graduating,  it  they  blazine,  when  Germany  was  gorged  with 

were  not  before,  became  nobles  de  fure,  the  blood  of  Lutherans,  and  when  in 

and  as  such  woe  entitled  to  all  the  rights  Fnmce  rivers  of  Huguenot  tjood  flowed, 

of  free  citizens.  Poland  protected  the  sacrednese  of  the 

Already  under  Casimir  Yagellon  we  human  conscience,  and  for  mater  secu* 
find  that  Poland  possessed  a  national  re^  rity,  the  Diet  in  1573  passed  a  law  gnar- 
preeentation.  The  law  published  in  1 454  antying  forever  freedom  of  worship  to  ail 
limiting  the  king's  power,  runs  thus:  religious  denominations;  and  enacted 
"  We  (meaning  the  king)  promise  not  to  that  the  Polish  people,  both  Catholics  and 
declare  war  or  to  make  any  law  without  Protestants,  should  mutually  be  consid- 
fheeonsent  of  theDiet,''&c.,&e.  A  law  ered  as  Dissenters  in  matters  of  faith: 
of  1468  ordained  that  every  district  shouM  thus  anticipating  in  religious  toleration 
send  to  the  Diet  two  representatives,  not  only  the  rest  of  Ehirope  but  even  the 
Although  the  Magna  Charta  was  granted  founders  of  Rhode  Island  and  of  Mary- 
four  hundred  years  before  the  Mabeat  land. 

CoTpits  act  was  {NEused,  yet  the  latter,  the        When  Henry  de  Yalois  was  called  to 

comer  stone  of  British  liberties,  dates  its  the  Polish  throne,  before  he  could  be 

erintence  from  the  31  st  year  of  the  reign  crowned  he  was  forced  U>  intercede  with 

oC  Charles  II.   Pohmd,  however^  enjoyed  his  brother  in  favor  of  the  French  Fto' 

htr  hew  **NemhmmeaaUvabimn$  nisi  jure  testants.    When  Sigimund  HI.  sent  to 

vkfiim,  out  m  crimint aeprehennant**  none  FerdiAand  II.  of  Geraoany  eight  thousand 

flhall  be  arrested  unless  legally  indicted  Cossacks  against  the  Protestants,  the  Diet 

for  crime,  or  taken  in  the  act,  as  early  as  unanimously  passed  an  act,  declaring  all 

the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  Cossadcs  who  should  remain  with 

(1413).  the  Emperor,  traitors  to  their  country. 

The  freedom  of  her  institutions  is  still  And  be  it  remembered  that  the  Diet  pass- 

lutber  illustrated  by  the  fiiet  that  in  the  ing:  such  laws  consisted  of  a  lar^  ma« 

sixteenth  century,  when  her  population  jority   of   Catholics,    several    Bishops 

did  not  exceed  filfteen  millions,  sne  num-  among  the  number. 
bered  four  hundred  and  eighty  thousand       When  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe 

voters;  while  France,  at  this  period,  after  were  crouching  before  the  Pope,  and 

aU  the  blood  she  YuA  shed  for  liberty,  Gregory  YU.  presumed  to  excommunicate 

with  a  population  of  thirty-five  millions,  the  roles  for  dethroning  their  King;  the 

Bunbers  scarcely  two  hundred  thousand  elerry  spumed  the  edi^  and  refused  to 

electors.  publish  the  excommunication,  giving  His 

That  the  mild  precepts  of  Christianity  Holiness  to  understand  that  the  church 

bore  their  fruit  early  in  Poland,  we  learn  has  no  right  to  meddle  with  aflairs  of 

fmn  the  lact  that  in  1100  a  diaritable  state:  and  when  the  German  armies  in- 

aasodation  was  established  at  Cracow,  vaded  Poland  to  enforce  the  excommuni- 

In  1303  another  institution,  called  Mons  cation,  they  paid  dearly  for  their  hardi- 

Fmuan  was  established,  whose  objeet  hood. 

was  to  lend  money  to  the  poor  at  three       We  shall  see  that  Poland,  not  only  in 

^er  eeat  interest    Towards  the  close  of  political  institutions  but  also  in  literature, 

the  loortecadi  century  a  school  for  indi-  was  in  advance  of  her  neighbors.    Be- 

geat  children  was  organized,  where  they  fore  the  sun  of  English  literature  reached 

Bfccived  aasislanee.  And  in  1 773  Pofaind  its  meridian ;  before  the  era  of  Louis  XIV. 

was  the  firstto  establish  an  administrative  had  dawned  upon  France;  before  Ger- 

diiianiatiit  of  education,  having  appro-  many  could  enjoy  the  privilege  of  readiiw 

nled  for  the  benefit  of  her  people  all  the  Bible  in  her  vernacular  tong;ue,  Polish 

Ott  ooofiscated  estates  of  the  Jesuits  after  literature  had  reached  already  its  Augus- 

their  eipfiliion.  tan  ace  under  the  reign  of  the  Sigismunds 

The  roVtM  never  enacted  the  hornns  of  — fauer  and  son. 
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Vitelio  Ciolf  k  was  the  first  to  point  out  mingo  by  tbe  French,  to  quell  the  insur- 

the  lawB  of  light  as  earlj  as  the  tiurteenth  lection  of  the  famous  Toassaint. 

century,  (1230.)     Copernicus,  in  ld30  The  Poles  foarht  in  the  cause  of  the 

repealed  to  the  incredulous  world  the  French,  for  they  belicTed  it  1o  be  that  of 

courses  of  the  earth  and  stars.    Zaiuzi-  freedom,  and  because  by  the  success  of 

anski,  long  before  Linnens  was  bom,  the  French  arms  they  hoped  to  detiTer 

demonstrated  the  sexual  organization  of  their  own  country.  Sensible  of  their  ser- 

plaots  in  his*' Methodus  Herbaria,"  pub*  vice.  Napoleon  encouraged  their  hopes ; 

lished  at  Prague  in  the  seventeenth  cen-  they,  however,  fonnd  out,  though  too 

tury.  late,  that  they  were  deceived.    After  he 

The  names  of  John  Ostrorog,  Fred,  had  humbled  Prussia,  by  the  battle  of  Je- 

Modrzewski,  Cardinal  Hosius,  Bishop  na,  and  Russia  by  that  of  Friedhind,  and 

Kiomer— the  Polish  Livy,  Rey,  Janicki,  made  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit,  (7th  of  July, 

Kochanowski,    Gomicki,    Sinionowicz,  1807,)  he  raised  a  part  of  Poland,  con- 

Sarhiewski — poets  and  philosophers,  are  taininff  about  4,000,000  of  inhat^tants* 

known  to  the  learned  world  as  the  oma-  into  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw.    This  the 

ments  of  Polish  literature.     John  Glo-  Poles  thought  to  be  a  prelude  to  the  codi- 

gowezyk,  (Glo-gov-chick,)  who  lived  in  plete  restoration  of  Poland,  and  they  em- 

ue  latter  part  of  the  tifteentfa  century  bnured  tbe  French  interest  with  more  ar- 

(b.  1440,  d.  1507),  has  the  merit  of  hav-  dor.    Seventy  thousand  Poles,  headed  by 

ing  written  on  (3raniology,  now  known  Prince  Poniatowski,  marched  in  the  co- 

as  Phrenology.    Lord  Bacon  will  waive  lossal  aimy  led  by^  Bonaparte  against 

his  claims  to  priority  in  the  path  of  in-  Russia  in  1812.    The  battles  of  Mir, 

ductive  philosophy  to  Gregory  of  Sanok,  Smolensko,  Borodino,  Kaluga,  attested 

who  died  towards  the  end  of  the  fif-  their  valor,  and  they  shared  honorably  in 

teenth  century  (b.  1400,  d.  1477),  as  a  the  horrors  of  the  passage  of  the  Beresma. 

Professor  at  Cfracow.    History  must  ren«  The  survivors  in  this  memorable  cam« 

der  justice  to  the  memory  of  the  master  paign  followed  Napoleon  m  hisdisastroas 

of  Copernicus,  the  celebrated  matheraa*  retreat,  to  fight  desperately  the  battle  of 

tidan,    Albert  Brudzewski  (Broo-dzev-  Leipzig,  (Oct.  10, 1813.)    And  here  they 

sky)  the  author  of  the  Gregorian  calen-  lost  their  brave  chieftain  Pbniatowski, 

dar,  and  who  was  the  first  to  expunge  who  by  his  valor  and  jAtriotism  waiihed 

the  astrological  nonsense  from  the  ai«  out  the  stain  of  his  family.    He  met  his 

manac.  death  in  the  river  Elster,  which,  alter  be- 

Such  was  the  nation  that  was  sacri-  ing  twice  wounded,  he  attempted  to  cross, 

ficed  to  the  rapacity  of  infamous  kings.  The  Poles  followed  Napoleon  to  France, 

After  the  third  partition  of  Poland,  the  and  saw  their  enemies  enter  Paris  in  1814. 
three  political  vultures  enjojred  the  blood  The  number  of  sons  Poland  lost  in  all 
of  their  prey  quietly  for  a  time.  Poland  Napoleon^s  vrars,  amounts  to  200,000 
was  too  much  exhausted  to  struggle  any  men ;  added  to  this,  the  sufferings  the 
longer,  but  her  limbs  ceased  not  to  quiver,  country  itself  experienced  since  Gamany 
thouffh  in  the  grasp  of  this  hideous  trio,  and  Russia  were  made  battle-^ptmnds,and 
The  Poles  that  were  obliged  to  flee  their  it  will  make  the  amount  contnbutcd  to  the 
country  under  the  vrings  of  the  French  French  interest,  for  which  the  Poles  re- 
eagle  then  soarinr  in  Italy,  made  a  nu-  'eeived  in  return  the  appellation  of  trove 
dens  of  future  PoUsh  legions  af  Mikm ,  on  PcUmais,  May  this  teach  the  Poles  Wie- 
the 7th  of  January,  1 707,  and  they  adopt-  doro  for  the  future !  Their  independence 
ed  the  beautiful  motto  **  Oii  nomini  iu  must  be  the  work  of  their  own  han^ ; 
berieonofitUeUi,**  Freemen  are  brothers,  kings  wilt  be  alwa^  ready  to  take  advaa- 
Their  commander  was  the  brave  (venerai  tage  of  their  criminal  credulity  by  fine 
Dombrowski  (Dom-brov-sky).  These  promises.  It  is  high  time  that  they,  as 
legions  were  the  only  representatives  of  well  as  the  world  at  large,  should  remem- 
the  Polish  nation  abr^.  After  this  time  her  that  kings  are  natural  enemies  of  the 
they  became  inseparable  companions  of  people.  They  are  the  visible  vice-ge- 
Napoleon's  fortunes ;  faithful  to  him  even  rents  of  Satan,  impeding  the  developmeat 
in  his  reverses.  They  fought  with  him  of  that  divine  idea  of  progress  which 
in  Italy,  Egypt,  Spain,  (^rmany, Russia;  every  nation  received  from  God  at  its 
even  some  ot  them  were  sent  to  St  Do-  birthday. 
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EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB.* 

Ths  Busfortane  of  those  deprived  of  and  many  cuetome  and   insUtutioM  of 

hearing  and  speech  requires  no  redeelion  society  to  him  a  mjrstery ;  not  merely 

to  awmkea  sympathy.    There  has  even  the  revelations  of  Christian  truth,  but  the 

heen,  tn  tiaies  past,  a  tendency  to  exaoge-  existence  of  God,  of  the  soul,  and  of  a 

rate  the  depth  and  the  hopelessness  of  their  iatare  beyond  the  giuve,  absolutely  un- 

calamity.  Within  a  comparatively  recent  known—a  heathen  in  a  Christian  land, 

period,  and  through  the  successful  aeeom-  and  in  the  bosom,  it  may  be,  of  a  Chris- 

|dishment  of  their  education,  the  preju-  tian  family  ! 

dice  which  long  consigned  them  to  neg-  The  education  of  deaf  mutes  is  a  sub- 
lect,  baa  given  jdace  to  a  more  genml  ject,  of  the  first  importance  to  at  least 
sympathy,  to  an  interest  hij|;her   than  one  in  every  two  thousandf  of  thepopu- 
attre  aompassion,  aad  pleasing   rather  latioa  of  these  United  Slates;  of  deep 
than  painfuL    The  condition  of  the  deaf  concern   to  their  friends,  and  to  every 
mote  uneducated,  needs  not  the  aid  of  friend  of  humanity.    It  is  also  full  of  in- 
cxsffgeration  to  make  it  appear  indeed  terest  for  the  curious  and  the  philosophic 
^pbrable.    It  is  not,  that  he  is  cut  off  inijuirer.    It  is  highly  important  in  its  re- 
from  the  pleasures  proper  to  the  sense  latioos  to  the  science  of  mind,  the  phi- 
of  hearing— -that  nature  with  her  tbou-  losopby  of  language,  and  the  subject  of 
sand  voices  is  silent  to  him — that  for  him  education  in  geoeru. 
there  is  no  voice  of  man  or  woman,  no  The  means  are  not  wanting  for  an  ex-' 
aoand  in    childhood's  mirth,    none  ol  perimental  basis  of  inquiry.    Since  the 
those  expressive  tones  which   awaken  opening  of  the  school  at  Paris  by  the 
tespoading  vibrations  upon  the  chords  Abb^del'Ep^,  in  1760,  the  foundation  of 
of  emotion ;  that  he  knows  nothing  of  the  institution  at  Leipsic,  under  Heinicke, 
the  melody  of  song  or  the  harmony  of  in  1778,  and  the  commencement  of  in- 
verse— nor  even,  uat  he  is  to  such  a  struction,  in  Eldinburgh,  by  Braid  wood, 
degree,  debarred  the  mere  enjoyment  of  in  1764,  which  led  to  the  establishment 
•octal  intercourse.   His  calamity  strikes  of  the  London  Institution  in  1792,  there 
deeper,  as  affecting  his  intellectual  and  have  sprung  from  these  beginningf>,  more 
■anl  being.    Having  c^Mcities  of  soul,  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  schools  aad 
BOC  inferior  to  those  of  other  men,  but  institutions  now  existing  in  Europe,  and 
deprived  of  the  instrument  of  communi-  ten  in  the  United  States.    The  earliest 
oatioB  wliich  they  emnloy,  he  is,  as  a  established   in   this   country,  was  the 
roMSfiqnfnrn  of  taia  isolation,  bound  to  a  American  Asylum  at  Hartford,  throuch 
ooodjtioa   of    perpetual  infancy — ^with  the  agency  and  under  the  direction  of  tm 
the  garsa  of  intellact  and  elevated  feel-  fiev.  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet,  opened  in 
iag  oaquickeoed;  with  no  share  of  the  *  1817.    During  the  two   centuries  pre- 
^iSeritaoce  we  receive  in  the  history  and  ceding  this  period,  several  pioneers  in 
tbo  oeaanulatad  wisdom  of  the  past,  in  this  work  appeared,  in  diflereat  countries 
^o  taaalta  of  agea  of  mental  progress,  and  at  di&rent  times,  who  taught  a  few 
JloBiifrf  down  in  a  language  ol  words ;  deaf  mutes  with  success.    The  roost  no- 
widKMit  the  assistance  which  a  cultiva-  ted  are,  Peter  Ponce,  a  Spanish  Benedio- 
looguaga  renders  in  aidiag  and  de-  tine  monk  who  died  in  1584,  and  who  has 
ping  tlM>aght ;  with  knowMge  iim-  the  credit  of  being  the  earliest  successfud 
to  tha  raage  of  his  vision,  and  eon-  educator  of  deaf  mutes ;  John  Paul  Boaet, 
to  tha  visible  surface  of  what  he  who  flourished  in  Snain  not  many  years 
;  acienee    and  religion  having  for  later;  Dr.  John  Wallis,  of  Oxford,  in 
BO  eiistiwe )  the  rites  of  worship  Engfand ;  and  John  Coniad  Amman,  a 


Twcsty-Niadi  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  Americsa  Asylum,  st  Hartford,  for 

BdacBtion  and  InsCruetioa  of  the  Dea£  and  Domb :  sad  Mr.  WeldS  Report,  &c. 

S -Sixth  AabosI  Report  and  DocumenU  of  the  Mew-York  Institution  for  the  lastruo- 
__  i  Deaf  and  Dumb,  &c.    New  York.    ISlft. 

t  The  cenaos  of  MO  makes  the  proportion  1  to  2,12S.    That  the  retams  fall  far  short  of 
•caul  aamber  is  anQoeationabte.    See  the  Eighteenth  and  the  Twenty-Third  Annasl 
of  the  New  York  Inscitolioa.    In  the  latter  the  proportion  is  estimated  at  about  1 
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physician,  id  Holland,  who  died  in  1724.  of  European   schools  for  deaf    mutes, 

Bonet,  Wallis  and  Amman,  left  treatises  should  be  made  b^r  one  or  more  eompc- 

on  the  art    In  later  times,  the  subject  tent  persons.    This  has  now  been  done, 

has  employed  able  pens,  and  given  birth  by  two  gentlemen — Lewis  Weld,  Esq., 

to  many  and  voluminous  productions,  I^incipal  of  the  American  Asyium  at 

particularly  in  France  and  Germany.    It  Hartford,  and  the  Rev.  Geom  E.  Day, 

engaged  the  earnest  and  long-continued  once  a  Professor  in  the  New  York  Insti- 

attention,  and  the  profoundest  study,  c^  tution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb— under 

such  a  mind  as  that  of  the  lale  Baron  commissions  from  these  institutions  re- 

Degerando,  whose  work  in  two  octavo  spectively ;  and  their  reports  oecapy  the 

volumes,   entitled    De  I  'Education  des  greater  portion  of  the  pamphlets  named 

&mrd-muiU  de  NaismrMi,  will  probably  above.    In  addition  to  the  indispensable 

long  retain  its  place,  as  the  great  reposi-  qualifications  of  an  acquaintance  with 

tory  of  facts  and  principles  in  relation  deaf  mutes,  with  their  mental  and  phya* 

to  the  subject  ical  characteristics,   their  natural    Ian* 

The  voluminous  pamphlets  named  at  the  gnage  of  signs,  and  with  the   subject 

head  of  this  article,  comprise  documents,  of  their  education,  noeseseed  by  both, 

which  form  an  addition,  not  only  of  espe-  Mr.  Day  had  also  a  familiar  knowledce 

cial  immediate  interest,  but  of  great  per-  of  the  German  tongue,  and  Mr.  Wdd 

manent  value,  to  the  literatnreofthis  sub-  enjoyed  the  best  assistance  to  makeup 

ject    The  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  Secretary  for  the  want  of  this  advantage.    They 

of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  each  devoted  several  months  wholly  to 

in  his  Seventh  Annual  Report,  embiu-  the  object ;  proceeding  separately,  and 

cing  the  results  of  bis  examination  of  thus  giving  to  the  results  greater  value ; 

European    educational    institutions,  re-  and  favored,  with  scarcely  an  exceptioB, 

presented  the  schools  for  deaf  mutes  in  with  every  desirable  facility  at  the  schools 

Prussia,  Saxony  and  Holland,  as  <*  deci-  they  visited.    The  attention  of  both  was 

dedly  superior  to  those  in  the  United  directed    particulariy    to    the   Genma 

States;**  because  there,  '*  incredible  as  it  schools.    Mr.  Day's  observations  were 

may  seem,  they  are  Uugbt  to  speak  with  mostly  confined   to  these.    Sir.  Weld 

the  lips  and  tongue,**  while  here,  the  visited  also  Beigiom  and  Holland,  md 

deaf  mute,  **  as  soon  as  he  passes  out  of  took  time  for  a  thorough  examinatioa  of 

the  circle  of  those  who  understand  the  the  m>incipal  schools  m  Great  Britain 

languageof  signs,  is  as  helplessand  hope-  and  France.    Mr.  Diy  has  produced  a 

less  as  ever." ! !  Mr.  Mann  had  been  well  complete,  well-digested,  and  most    able 

known  as  an  aUe,  eloquent  and  efficient  view  of  the  subject  of  deaf  mute  instree- 

promoter  of  common  school  education,  tion  m  Germany,  derived  from  published 

and  his  opinion,  Uius  put  forth  and  zeal-  writings  as  well  as  his  own  obsma- 

ously  defended,  could  not  be  without  in-  tions.    An  excellent  guide  to  the  rmnomm 

fluence.    The  i|;norance  of  the  g^ieral  pointo  of  inquiry,  had  been  fomiabed  liiM 

subject,  and  particulariy  of  the  mode  of  in-  m  the  Letter  of  Instructions  by  Bir.  Ptat, 

struction  here  prevailing,  apparent  upon  then  Principal,  now  President,   of   the 

the  face  of  these  statements,  and  the  New  York  Institution.    Mr.  Weld,  Ibl- 

manifest  marks  of  hasty  and  superficial  ]owiB|;  more  of  the  journalizing  method* 

observation,  of  an  unquestioning,  eager  has  given  with  scrupulous  fidelity  aad 

credulity,  and  of  an  examrating  imagi-  in  an  interesting  manner,  the  result*  of 

nation,  were  indeed  such  as  could  be  his  judicious  Inquiries;  his  conehnioaa 

easily  exposed ;  as  was  immediately  ^nd  deriving  weight  from  his  high  character 

eAectually  done,  in  an  article  in  the  North  and  long  experience  as.  an  inatr^ctof. 


American  Review  of  Nov.,  1844.  The  Both  OMule  it  their  aim  to  report 
two  modes  of  instruction  had  also  been  in  bearing  upon  the  general  subject,  and  ••- 
practice,  and  been  the  subject  of  ardmt  pecially  upon  the  <{uestion  in  relatiaa  to 
controversy,  from  the  earUest  establish-  articulation,  sufficient  in  number  mni. 
ment  of  schools  for  deaf  mutes.  The  one  variety,  and  in  particularity  of  detail,  to 
introduced  here  from  France,  by  Mr.  Gal-  enable  the  reader  to  draw  cooduaioBs  fee 
laudet,  had  been  preferred,  only  after  himself.  In  this  they  have  fnlly  amo- 
thorough  inquiry  into  the  merits  of  the  ceeded.  and  with  such  evidence  of  cue- 
other.  Yet  It  was  desirable,  lor  the  gen-  ful  and  thorough  observation,  skillful  ex- 
eral  adTancement  of  the  cause,  as  well  perimeot,  and  candid  and  fiur  inquiry  on 
as  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  public  mind,  their  part,  as  is  in  the  highest  degree 
that  an  extensive  personal  examination  satisfactory.    We  propose  to  direst  o«r 
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•tteBtioD  to  the  qotsticn  wbieh  cliiefij  Timble  motioiis  an  called,  hy  D^gemido^ 

engaged  their  inyestigatione,  viz. :  WbaSt  the  iabml  alphabet 

ie  the  owthod  to  be  |irefenred  in  the  eda-  6.  Articmaticm ;  or  speech  mechani- 

eation  of  deaf  mutes  ?  caUy  acquired,  b^  baTing  the  attention 

This  qaeation  involres  the  choice  of  of  the  learner  directed  to  rootions,  posi* 

an  inatfuaient,  or  instruments,  of  commu-  tions  and  ribratioBs  of  the  Tocal  or- 

iiication,  as  a  substitute  for  hearing  and  gnns,  and  to  peculiar  impulses  of  cer- 

apeeeh  acquired  through  hearing.    Those  tain  sounds  upon  the  air.    These  m^ 

which  hare  hitherto  been  dsTiMid  or  em-  tions,  lie.,  are  named  bjr  Degerando,  tht 

ployed,  are  the  following :  tnuL   alphabet,   as   embracing   elements 

1.  Natwral  signi ;  by  which  we  mean  which  have  no  place  at  all  in  the  labial 

the  iannage  of  imitative  action,  which  alphabet,  and  as  being  recognized  by  the 

the  deaf  mute  instinctively  adopts,  and  is  deaf  mute  through  the  sense  of  Reeling, 

Baturally  led  bv  jptidual  steps  to  improve,  while  the  other  is  addressed  to  the  eye. 

In  those  schools  in  which  it  receives  eul-  In  addition  to  these  six  distinct  means 

tivation,  it  is  found  in  a  degree  of  perfec*  of  communication,  more  or  less  use  is 

tion  werj  §n  removed  from  the  primitive  generally  made  of  pktum  and  modiU  in 

radeheas  it  exhibits  among  uneducated  elementary  instruction ;    in  the  system 

mutes.     As  improved,  it  becomes  in  a  adopted  in  some   schools,  they  hold  a 

degree  couventiona],  chiefly  by  processes  prominent  place.    Three    other  instru- 

of  abbreviatioa  and  of  symboliod  usa|^  ments  are  to  be  named,  which  have  been 

and  by  the  introduction  of  a  very  few  favorite  projects  with    some   teachers ; 

purely  arbitmry  signs;  without,  how-  neither,  however,  has  been  found  generally 

ever,  loeiog  its  essential  character  as  a  useful  in  any  shape  yet  devised.    They 

natuiui  langoaire  significant  in  itself.  are  syllabic  daetylotogy,  or  a  short-hand 

2.   ^Mutdiad,  wo  called  systematic,  manual  alphabet,  for  the  end  of  rapid 

eigne  ;    an  instruir^ent  artificially  con-  communication ;  a  system  of  stenography 

Structed  upon  the  basis  of  natural  signs,  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  which  should  cor- 

to  be  used  for  dictating  and  also  for  respond  to  a  syllabic  dactylology;  and 

translating  written    language  verbatim,  mimograpky,  a  method  of  hieroglyphic 

la  its  elements,  it  consists  chiefly  of  nat-  or  pictore  writing,  for  reduchig  to  writing 

ural  ajcns,  with  grammatical  siens  for  the  hmsiuage  of  natural  signs. 

the  Merent  modincations  of  words  radi-  Of  these  instruments,  articuhttion  and 

caily  the  same,  and  is  designed  to  corre-  reading  on  the  lips  have  been  the  first  to 

apond  throughout,  both  in  terminology  migfest  themselves  as  the  means  of  im- 

wad  coaslruction,  with  the  language  which  parting  to  the  deaf  mate  a  knowledge  of 

t^  deaf  muto  is  to  be  tauf^ht  by  its  aid,  the  language  of  words.    In  the  earlier 

«ach  word  being  denoted  either  by  a  sin-  period  of  the  art  they  were  invariably 

g^mgn^  or  an  appropriate  combination  employed.    They  were  adopted  as  a  fun- 

of  iifnMw    Hiis  method  originated  with  damental  means,  and  indeed,  as  the  chief 

Die  hKpfo  and  was  carried  further  to-  aim  of  instruction,  by  Heinicke,  who  had 

pefiection  by  his  successor,  Si-  derived  from  Amman  the  most  absurd 

and  ezaggemted  notions  of  the  absolute 

S.   Written  language  !  to  give  a  know-  dependence  of  thought  itself  upon  the 

Ige  of  which  must  obviously  be,  in  living  voice ;  and  their  use  has  remained 

every  system  of  deaf  mute  education,  an  to  the  present  time  a  characteristic  of  the 

otject  of  primary  importence.  German  schools.    In  Great  Britein,  the 

4.  Hie  mantil  alphabet,  (Ae  finger  al'  same  method  was  adopted  by  Breidwood; 
,  or  dactylology,  as  it  is  variously  but  for  the  last  thirty  years  has  been 

_  ;  consisting  ot  alphabetic  ebarac-  gradually  falling  into  disuse.  At  the 
formed  by  Cerent  positions  of  the  London  Institutioit  alone,  articulation 
mad  fingers,  by  which  words  are  and  reading  on  the  lips  are  teught,  pro- 
anted  according  to  the  usual  orthog-  fessedly  tuU  is,  to  all  the  pupils;  in 
n^j.  Of  this  there  are  two  varieties:  some  other  schools  to  a  portion  only, 
flW  tw«>-lHuided  alphabet,  used  in  Great  and  in  others  are  wholly  discarded. 
Bntaiii,  aad  that  made  with  one  band,  In  France,  a  system  ftrodamen tally  dif- 
guactmlly  adopted  elsewhere.  ferent  was  introduced  by  De  I'Ep^.    It 

5.  Rmtding  on  the  lips ;  a  method  o€  started  in  his  mind  with  the  phiioeophi- 
kdin^  the  speech  of  others,  cal  principle,  that  to  no  one  class  of  signs 
oBotions  of  tne  lips  and  other  is  confined  the  privilege  of  immediately 

peweived  by  sight    Thasa  npeasnting  thought,  that  the  eonnectioft 
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between  words  and  ideas  is  wholly  oon-  hj  deaf  mutes,  so  as  to  be  mvaHakU  kt 

ventioDal,  and  mifjbt  as  well  be  estab*  use  ? 

Ushed   directly  witb    written   as   with        it  is  abeoli^ly  accessary  here  to  dia- 

sfioken  words.    In  the  ▼ernacular  panto-  tingulsh  the  different  elasses  of  thoae 

mime  of  the  deaf  and  domb,  be  found  ranked  as  deaf  mates,  detomined  by  the 

already  provided  a  medium  for  explain-  degree  of  tbeir  deafness,  and  also  the 

ing  or  translating  written  language.  This  period  of  its  commencement    It  is  oo( 

language  of  action  be  undertooK  to  cul-  generally  understood  that  a  degree  of 

tivate  and  to  methodize,  so  as  to  ht  it  deafness,  which,  occurring  in  adult  life, 

more  perfectly  for  this  use.    His  error  in  is  re^rded  as  no  more  than  a  quite  seri- 

depending  too  much  upon  his  artificial  ous  inconveoience — requiring   that  the 

system  <n   methodical  signs,  has  been  voice  of  a  person  speaking  be  somewhat 

since  corrected.    Natural  signs,  used  for  louder  than  usual,  m  order  to  be  nnder- 

tbe  development  of  mind,  the  communi-  stood — would,  if  existing  from  birth  or 

cation  of  knowledge,  and  for  the  expla-  early  infancy,  inteifere  essentially  with 

nation  of  written  I^guage,  and  cultivated  the  acquisition  of  language,  and  without 

so  as  to  be  adequate  to  these  ends,  form  great  |)ains  on  the  part  of  frtenda,  leave 

the  essential  characteristic  of  the  method  the  child  to  fall  into  the  class  of  those 

derived  from  De  TEp^e,  and  now  in  use  le^rded  as  deaf  mutes,  with  a  knowledge 

in  all  the  schools  in  France  and  many  in  ot  language  limited  to  a  few  words  and 

other  parts  of  Europe,  and  all  in  the  Uni-  short  phrases,  and  the  ability  to  articuhits 

ted  States.    Methodical  signs  have  even  these  but  imperfectly.    Tlus  will  not  ap- 

been  formally  discarded  at  the  Royal  In-  pear  wonderful  when  we  consider,  that 

stitution,  where  the  system  originated,  to  adults  thus  partially  deaf,  most  of  the 

but  the  advantage  of  their  judicious  use  common  conversation  in  their  presence  is 

is  insisted  on  by  eminent  teachers  in  unintelligible,  and  much  of  it  abiolutdy 

this  country  and  elsewhere.  inaudible*  and  even  when  understood,  ■ 

There  is  no  institution  for  deaf  mutes,  often  imperfectly  and  but  partially  heari 

not  even  in  Germany,  in  which  natural  From  this  to  absolute  deafness,  there  is, 

signs  are  not  used  more  or  less  as  a  among  deaf  mutes,  every  intermediale 

means  of  instruction,  but  4hey  exist  in  grrade.    There  are  also  cases  in  which 

various  statesof  development,  and  every-  me  sensibility  of  the  anditorr  nerve  is 

where   imperfect   in   comparison   with  wholly  or  nearly  unimpaired,  and  the 

schools  on  the  French  system.    In  some  deafness  is  the  result  of  something  out  of 

of  the  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  articula-  order  in  the  apparatus  lor   eonveyiog 

tion  is  a  collateral  branch  of  instructioa  vibrations  of  the  air  to  the  nerve.    The 

for  a  portion  of  the  pupils,  and  was  even  individcud  can  hear  his  own  voice,  or 

taught  sucoesefully  by  the  Abb^del'Ep^e  any  sound — as  l^at  of  a  tuning-fbdc 

himself.  for  instance,  or  the  tick  of  a  wa^-^ONi- 

The  manual  alphabet  is  discarded  in  veyed  by  contact  with  the  bones  of  the 

the  German  schools,  with  two  or  three  h^,  with,  it  may  be,  perfect  distioctnesi, 

exceptions,  as  interfering  with  the  use  of  while  external  sounos  are  yet  for  tha 

oral  language.    Elsewhere  it  is  in  uni-  most  part  inaudible ;  and  has  an  esseatial 

versal  use.  advantage  for  regulating  the  voiee,  and 

The  variety  of  actual,  and  the  still  gaining  a  correct  and  an  agreeable  arlioi- 

greater  variety  of  possible,  combinations  mtion,  and  especially  for  retaining  purity 

of  these  instruments,  each  admitting  dif-  and  propriety  of  speech  when  once  a^ 

ferent  modes  of  use,  and  in  some  in-  quired.    Hearing  of  this  deseription  may 

stances,  one  presenting  advantages  in-  exist  without  bemg  easily  detected. 
compatible  in  a  greater  or  less  degree       Again,  deafness — with  oonstant  depri- 

with  those  offered  1^  another,  makes  it  vation  of  speech,  total  or  partial*  so  as  to 

impossible  to  determine  by  actual  trial,  place  the  individual  in  the  class  of  d 

and  difficult  to  determine  withont  trial,  mutes — occurs   at  various   ages,   h 

the  precise  mode  of  instruction  which  is  birth  to  as  late  in  some  cases  as  s^ 

preferable  to  every  other,  rendering  the  years.    Even  when  lotal  deafness  oecots 

Joestion,  in  short,  not  a  little  complicated,  at  a  much  later  period,  the  speech  wiU 

^  considering  them  separately,  tne  point  be  greatly  impaired,   withoat   diligtma 

to  be  settled  at  the  outset  is,  their  actual  cultivation,  and  in  a  degree,  even  witk 

availability  as  instruments  of  coounoai-  the  utmost  pains  to  preserve  it.  m>jr» 

cation.    To  what  extent,  then,  are  orhc-  in  some  instances,   be  almost   whoUy 

mlaUim  and  readmg  mutkelipe  atteisahle  lost    It  m  obvious  that,  when  spooch  mm 
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ere  IB  a  fonndatioti  yeais,  and  had  prerieuslj  bad  0«  a 

ment ;  and  to  far  Tsntsge  of  the  btst  iaslruclion  for  li 

I  power  once  ikm-  yearflr.beaides  the  conrtant  and  devoti 
k  from  newly  im-  allenlion  of  an  intelligentfwnale  relatiT 
□3 taaces  favorable  Mr.  W.  aaji: 

are  more  or  lem       ,i  u         i  ti      i 

^,     I       '^    ™  though  .till  hi.  voice  w»f  not  4  p[eani 

u^t     In  aay  ap-  one,     I  could  underaland  more  than  halfi 

m  the  awjmsition  said,  in  common  conTen»tion.  readilj  ;  hi 

'  a  deaf  mute,  the  the  other  hair  was  often  unintelligibie.  E 

ct  OD  these  fioints  could  also  underttand  me,  when  ipeakic 

0  the  formation  of  deliberately,  and  with  special  care,  to  pe 
p.  haps  a  greater  eiteut ;  yet  there  wu  fri 
^ived  from  care-  q^^nt  need  of  re»orting  tosigni,  dwtjloli 
d  tables,'  it  wiU  gr.M->*"ting  andwesoonbTtocitcoiiMi 

II  our  nnrnoaa  to  ""     ""*  "'"  ""'  "^^^  "^  '"*"  meail*  i 
one-aalfof  the  '^''°"'""''"''<"'' "^'■B*l»°*P«wh." 

'  mutes  are  such  f^e  metin  London,  alto,  a  ladj,  del 
le  remainder,  or  likewiM  from  birth,  but  who  had  et 
ole,  from  a  period  joyed  still  sreater  ad  vantages — all  indee 
ige,  and  tlevm-  'bat  abundant  wealth  and  parental  al 
Of  three-ouar-  fcction  could  furnish — who  twed  onl 
,  few  could  have  articulation  and  reading  on  the  11m  i: 
none  more  than  ^^r  ordinary  intercourse  with  otnen 
-ningioBpeak;  of  Her  voice,  however,  vas  very  unnalura 
ia  3ie  age  of  five  and  disagreeable.  "  These  two,"  h 
Id  be  in  the  same  Bays,  "  were  hy  far  the  best  examples  c 
hese  do,  in  bet,  i^e  use  and  the  anderaianding  of  articn 
:  kBowledge  of  lation,  amtmg  the  leallj^  deaf  and  dami 
tniei  eren,  of  a  from  birth,  tnat  I  met' with  where  thi 
'  the  remaining  English  language  was  spolieu."  Mi 
We  have  ihns  Obj  gives  much  the  same  account  of  thi 
retaining  much  firet  ,of  these  oases,  (p.  92,}  note) ;  ant 
Of  the  different  uys  also,  (p.  177},  that  he  met  ij 
ess,  we  have  no  Germanj  with  "afewineUmcea  in  wkid 
Jl  we  knon-,  that  pupils  born  deaf,  so  for  as  was  known 
who  can  disiin-  articulated  better  than  would  be  expect 
It  all  by  the  ear  ed,"  but  in  every  such  case,  it  appeared; 
those  having  an  oninquiiy,  ihatextraordinaiyadvaQlwei 
pects,  there  we  hod  heeo  enjoyed,  as  in  the  exampei 
deaf  from  birth,  aJ>ove  mentioned. 
f  quickness  of  Such  advantages  are,  however,  not  bI> 
r  (Uscriminalion  ways  attended  with  even  this  degree  <ri 
ibined  with  un-  success.  Mr.  Weld  met  a  gentleman, 
r  the  muscular  who  had  been  fourteen  years  a  pnpil  d 
le  them  lo  pais  the  L>ondon  Institution,  one  of  the  ntosl 
if  poosibility  for  celebrated  articulating  schools  in  -dM 
ly  avaraga  pow-  world,  and  had  enjoyed  the  besi  advan- 
tages al  home.    He  was  a  barrister  by 

1  in  evidence,  let  profession,  being  employed  as  chamber 
stances  in  which  counsel,  artd  in  the  management  and 
lebed,  far  trans-  settlement  of  estates,  and  bod  made  ex- 
realized,  even    traordinary  attainments  in  general  kuow- 

ue  instructed  in  ledge,  having  more  or  less  acquaintance 
with  sixteen  languages.     Vet  his  ability 

42)  the  caM  iJ  to  articulate  was  so  im^rfect,  that  ba 
'of sapeiioilal-    spoke  but  little  in  bia  luterriews  wil^ 

teacher  for  sir    Mf.  Weld,  the  attempt  being  CTidently 

leatf-Gighth  Raport  of  the  Americmo  Aivlam. 
:  edilioD,  and  not  lb*  oae  printed  for  tba  AsMnUr- 
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embarrassing ;  and  they  both  preferred  still  retained.    Two  of  these,  at  least,  I 

to  conduct  the  conversation  by  writing,  enjoyed  more  than  usual  adrania^ 

or  the  manual  alphabet.  instruction. 

Of  those  not  born    deaf,    Mt.  Weld         What  is  the  average  success  iu 

mentions   (p.   91)   a  person,    who   lost  quiring  articulation,  realized  by  thr  r 

hearing  at  the  age  of  a  year  and  a  half,  successful  portion  of  the  pupils  in 

and  who  had  been  for  twenty  years  con-  German  schools,  we  learn  from  the  > 

nected,  as  pupil  and  teacher,  with  the  lowing  statements  of  Mr.  Day. 
institution  at  Leipsic.  «« X  considerable  number  of  lbo« 

•*In  this  case  there  was   an  ability  to  lost  the  power  of  hearing  after  thret  . 

articulate  and  to  read  on  the  lips,  which  of  age,  so  far  as  they  have  fallen  ui-  ►• 

was  valuable  to  the  possessor,  in   an  un-  own  observation,  are  able  to  a  good  v^. 

usual  degree,  and  an   amount  of  general  to  make  themselves  understood.     '/ 

knowledge  which  fitted  him  for  agreeable  articulation,  indeed,  is  not  that  cf 

intercourse  with  society,  and  made  him  a  men ;  it  is  imperfect,  and  more  or  .^ 

useful  and  happy  man.  natural ;  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  l 

*'  Another  case  of  this  general  kind,  was  considerable  use  of  pantomimic  i>:£T :. 

that  of  a  young  lady,  an  assistant  teacher  now  and   then  to  resort  to  writir^, 

at  Cologne,  wlio  spoke,  wrote,  read  and  still  the  power  of  speaking  they  ^r- 

taught  well,  as  I  understood.     But  she  lost  possess,  provided  it  can  be  retaicei^, : 

hearing  at  six  years  of  age,  and  therefore  be  admitted  to  possess  a  certain  <it.\:'C' 

did  not  owe  all  her  knowledge  of  language,  value."  (p.  173.) 
or  of  other  things,  by  any  means,  to  the       «*  Onthe  whole,  then,it  mavbesaii 

instructions    of   the    institution.      These  those  pupils  in  the  German  schools  w 

were  extraordinary  and  very  interesting  ceed  to  any  considerable  degree  in  *; 

cases,  the   only  ones  I  recollect,  of  deaf  ing,  were  either  already  to  "some  er 

mutes  being  employed  as  teachers  in  the  possession  of  spoken  Tanguaee  bctot!^ 

German  schools.   I  met  wi^h  several  others  lost  the  power  of  hearing,  or  arc  ori 

who  were  superior  in  their  acquisitions,  tially  deaf,  or  in  addition  to  eitr*^ 

and  almost  always  so,  I  think,  in  the  cir-  aptitude  for  learning,  have  recei>e  i 

cumstances  under  which  they  had  been  gree  of  attention,  very  far  beyond  wr:' 

enabled  to  make  them,  especially  some  one  possible  to  devote  to  most  of  the  dea 

or  two  among  the  pupils  of  almost  every  dumb.      Without  affirming   that  ti 

school.**  pupils  who  belong  to  these  clas^«. 

The  case  of  Habermaas,  so  often  men-  favorable  specimens  of  what  can  > 

tioned,  was  of  this  kind.    He   became  in  articulation,  I  fed  safe  in  expre*>T. 

deaf  at  the  age  of /our  or  five  years,  and  opinion,  that  a  considerable  numb.'  » 

bad  previously  learned  to  speak  well.  ^  "^^^^  !*»  ^""^^  themselves  ondeK 

.     Mr.    Weld   also  saw  a  gentleman  at  *^?;^  friends  and  those  w,th  ^l  ^ 

Paris,  and  a  lady  at  Geneva.^f  whom  he  ^l^^^^S^t^^Z^Z 

gives  the  following  account  (p.  70) :  ^ut  as  a  general  role,  this  is  th^  i^ 

**  Neither  was  a  deaf  mute  from  birth,  limit  ever  reached,  in  return  for  :t^ 

The  one  became  so  between  four  and  6ve  employed,  and  efibrt  expended,  m  ' 

years  of  age,  and  the  other  at  six.     Both  ing    articulation,   in    the   Germaii 

were  educated    in  Paris;    both   had    en-  tutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb."  (p.  !>' 
joyed  the  advantages  of  much  private  in-         What  proportion  do  those  thus  t=ii 

strucUon;  both  were    hjhlyintell.ge^^  fuJ  bear  to  the  whole  ?     Says  M:  - 

and  m  their  intercourse  with  their  familiar  ,^  .^q.     ,.^  ..  ^^  .    ^x^JL  ,n 

friends   and    daily   associates,    used    oral  (P- ^ 78) :"  Of  those,  to  whom  id  v 

language  principally;  resorting,  however,  Q^encc  of  pecaliarly  favorable  c  . 

to  dactylology,  signs  or  writing,  to  a  greater  stances,  articulation   promises  to  .^ 

or  less  extent,  when  holding  intercourse  use,  and  of  whom  success,  in  thf ' 

with  others.    Still,  these  were  favorable  fied  sense  just  explained,  can  be  1 

examples  of  the  success  of  teaching  those  cated,  the  proportion  may  be  one 

to  articulate  and  to  read  on  the  lips  of  Of  the  London  Institution,  he  saT^<: 

others,  who  became  deaf  in  childhood."  •*  According  to  a  very  intelligeot  g^ 

Mr.  Weld  was  introduced  to  several  man  who  had  been  ten  years  coci  * 

individuals,  who  had  been  educated  at  a  with  that  institution,  not  one-f(mi 

British  school   in  which  articulation  is  be  taught  to  speak.**    Of  another  s 

tauffbt  to  a  portion  of  the  pupils.    Three  in  Great  Britain,  ^*  whose  pre^n  • 

of  tbese  were  abib  to  articulate  well;  rable  head  has  held  that  situatoo  f 

they  could  read  on  the  lips   but  little,  than    thirty    years,"   says  Mr,   ^^ 

One  had  lost  hearing  at  twelve  years  of  (p.  39) :  "  Out  of  #«?mry  pupils,  r.;: 

•nother  at  Jhe^  and  the  tmrd  waa  than  Un  now  receive  any  instruct  • 

th  impofect  hearing  which  ha  this  kind.    Foimeriy.  a2ticolaLo«  ' 


to  tw  ta|^  to  ail  joiMd  to  &  ihaftwgk  nd  hmiiiar  a 

»!.  •  •  •  But  though  quBiniaace  wilh  lausuaM,  In  oid«t 

he  coaaiderad  that  guess  the  whole  from  a  pan;  *  that  it 

ne  to  mnchgrtaiei  abBolnlely  beyond  the  reach  of  moet    i 

m  knowledge.'  and  the  wordaof  an  eminent  German  leacht 

haage  abo»e  men-  "  Aa  for  reading  on  the  lipa,  it  is  for  tl 

thai  though  a  por-  nxiBt  part  m  afeir  of  good  lock  ■*    Tl 

rficulalion  tolerabljr  teachers  of  the  German  BchooJa,  in  a 

ly  do  not      Their  dreaaing  their  pnpilg  ondjy,  find  it  Dee« 

.   undersUDd  them  eary  to  keep  np  a  mnning  aceompan 

iiice  Ibeii  att«npta  menl    of  pantomimic  sign*.      The  fo 

lowingisiroinMr.  Day  (p.  182): 

ii,WB  infer  that  the  ..^ 

IB  here  referred  to.  „„.5'V"  ^"i'*^"'  ''"'"'  ""l-^^'rl^f  " 

ihiathnrentlenvJ  "°"  '^'^"•^ed  claw,  with  (he    aid  of  t 

;hi>tbi»  gentleman  employed   bj  the  teacher,  and  tl 

lrr'_  -     ■.       r  .t  'requent  repetition  made  aw  of,  appear 

nt  majontjof  the  nnJereland  the  mMt  of  what  the  icrtroct 

d  in  acquirii^  ar-  »«j»ianoilierlhirdBppeBrtolo»e»conmde 

erman  Kboola,  ac-  able  pad ;  while  the  remainder  onl;  teii 

.  1 7S,)  "  ahoul  oat-  the  mail  common  words,  and  are  obviouai 

an  m^e  no  proS-  much  of  the  time  at  a  lo«  a  to  what 

1  deducting  the  dm-  e^'>'6  °n.     It  will  be  remembered  that  th 

eady  mentioned  a<  "  "  geoeral  raiimate,  and  jn  loina  ca* 

e   remain   "jetwrt-  ^o"'"  not  be  auffiaently  favorable." 

law,  thoazh  differ-  rr  .i.           ■      -                 .   . 

ir  aiioinmeaw.  yet  „  '[  *>■;/' '""a  in  some  of  the  iehoo 

ral  thing,  to  mie  ??  '"'  (-ennan  plan    aeem  more  favon 

I  in  the  Irticulation  "«.'^^"  ^O'  "  «  'f  **«  ""■!>«''  «>  <* 
ed  sentences  and  schools  ace  to  a  great  e] 
whom  this  limited  »«?•  «'«!t-piipi]B  being  chosen  for  ai 
jryliltle  worth.-  A  "'«'on.  ">">  reference  to  their  apln« 
to  Mr.  Day  the  fot-  lof  "le  pecnl)arkind  of  instmction  tol 
168,1   "  The  deaf  ?|'*"  "i™.  <"  aJierwards  dismissed  f* 

/terbisdismiMion  'Jl"'?2',?"b   Thae,  as  appears  fww 

nieate  wilh   those  ^''l^^"'^  '  ^^^°^\  'P    ^^-'r  "'  J* 

neasuie.  by  means  """IP^IS"  "*,    '^T\  ^'^ ,?^^-^°^^^  ' 

.  ran  fitmixh  him  one-third  only  of  the  tApticsnts  are  si 

eardrop  i^  to  ei  ■"='^'  **"l*  "ne-fif*  "f  »»  "dm'tW 

II  is  u^mpbshed  "rid?fl5te  years  one-third,  ^ve  bee 
biyexMCL"    aaye  dismissed    for   mcapacity.      From    tl 

'    ^                ^  school  at  Bjchen,  near  Basle,  almost  oni 

.      .L       L  "'■''''  "'"'  ^^'^i"  ''i^<  Bt  Pfonsheim,  in  ll 

■spent  on  the  inb-  q^^  ^q^^^     ^f  Baden,  more  than  oni 

:eX^e'','^*'o~J'b  flf'"  ^r  r"  ^'-^r*  t  ";•  -" 

had  been  trained  to  K™""'';    .Something  like  this   is  Ira. 

found  one,  except  ""f"  **'■  "  W".  of  many  of  the  Glerms 

rcumslaocei.  as  pre-  schools,  and  to  an  extent,  of  the  Londc 

rhom  it  wu  of  ape-  Institution,  while  in  the  sehool  at  Par 

met  with  en  inlel-  and  ihose  in  this  countiy,  not  OTer  oi 

onneeled  with  some  iq  fifty  is  dismissed  as  incapable, 

on  the  subject  with  That  the  Germans,  with  their  ski 

.  It  was  considered  ^^   science,  should  succeed  in  enablii 

not  disgnsting.  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  p„pjl,  ^^o  beouet  deaf : 

lips,  requires  soch  six,  right,  or  tweWe  years  of  we,  to  a 

.  and  aecorale  per-  ticntale  passably  and  to  read  wril  on  tl 

so  much  upon  nn-  lips,    crriainly   need    not  surprise   n 

of    appiehetnion,  when  we  hare  among  oniselTtB  persoi 

eh  ue  to  such  an  extent  innsible,  or  else  umilar  to  each  other,  d 
CDon*,  [hal  deaf  males  DCTcr  become  aUe,  in  oidinanr  discourse, 
a  few  of  (iKWonia  atid  gaeaa  al  the  remainder.  "ThM^HysU 
tiaedf  told  ma  by  the  Ctmt  ■eoon^itied  readaron  th*  Itpa,  whom 


dcsf  Iron  cbi)dliood»  wlio  by  their  own  age  of  five  jtus*  who  kw  «  good  adoes- 

private  efbrtp,  aBtistod  only  by  members  tion,  obtained  partly  at  one  of  our  insti- 

of  their  families,  hare  n^e  eqoal,  or  tntiona  and  partly  at  home ;  and  has  re* 

foperior,  attainments   in  th«»e   accom-  tained  articulation  and  acquired  the  pow- 

plishments,  as  well  as  in  general  know-  er  of  reading  on  the  lips«  so  as  to  con« 

ledge.    We  could  name  a  lady  in  Con-  verse,  with  some  of  her  Ihends,  chiefly  ia 

necticut,    totally  deaf  from  the  aee  of  this  way. 

twelve  years,  who  retains  her  speedi  al^       The  reader  is,  b]^  this  time,  ready  to 

most  perfectly,  with  some  unpleasant-  understand,  how  it  is*  that  tnmsient  tis- 

Dess  of  tone,  and  rarely,  if  ever  fails,  to  itors  at  the  German  schools  are  led  to  fk- 

understand  what  is  spoken  to  her  in  a  vor  us  with  such  exaggeiated  reports.f 

somewhat    slow  and    distinct  manner.  An  eminent  Prussian  instructor  remarks» 

and  has  a  knowledge  of  language  and  an  in  a  note  to  Mr.  Weld,  (p.  71,)  **  There 

extent  of  ^neral  information  superior  to  are  certain  teachers  who  do  not  protest 

the  majority  of  well-educated    women,  against  the  illusions  of  visitors,  unac- 

She  can  even  do  what,  Mr.  Day  says,  quainted  with  the  subject,  who  judge 

is   not  pretended  of  any  deaf  mute  in  only  in  consequence  of  the  presentation 

Germany,  that  is,  understand  a  discourse  of  some  excelling  pupils.**    Such  visiton 

from  the    pulpit.     This,  a  few  years  also  mistake  certain  common  expressions 

since,  she  could  always  do  in  the  case  of  easily  learned,  and  set  exercises  fsmiliaT 

her  ovm  pastor,  and  give  a  correct  and  to  the  pupils,  lor  fair  specimens  of  their 

full  account  of  the  discourse  afterwards,  general  attainments.    Their  excited  ima- 

We  may  name  also,  John  R.  Burnet  of  rtnations  deceive  them.    '« I  can  hardly 

New  Jersey,  entirely  deaf  from  the  age  forbear   smiling,"  said  a  distingnlshed 

of  eiebt  years,  self-educated,  who  pre-  German  teacher  to  Mr.  Day,  (p.  164,) 

sented  himself  to  the  public  in  1835,  as  **  when  bearing  the  remarks  of  the  Tb- 

the  author  of  **  Tales  of  the  Deaf  and  itors  to  the  school,  especially  if  ther  have 

Dumb,  with  Miscellaneous  Poems,"  and  witnessed  nothing  of  the  kind  before, 

has  contributed  able  articles  to  some  of  It  is  not  uncommon  for  them  to  exclaim, 

our  leading  Reviews ;  and  whose  abilities  '  Why !  he  speaks )  I  hear  him  myself  f 

asawriterofproseorverseareof  asupe-  and  to  be  so  far  carried  avray  by  the 

rior  order.    He  can  also  speak,  indistinct-  novelty  of  the  thing,  as  to  form  the  most 

\j^  indeed,  but  so  as  to  be  readily  intelli-  exaggerated  notions."    To  pcraist  in  set- 

gibleto  his  familiar  acquaintances:  with-  ting^  up  the  testimony  of  casual  Tisiton 

out,  however,  any  power  of  reading  on  against  such  evidence  as  we  have  now 

the  lips.    Jamqi  Nack,  of  New  York,  before  us,  must  be  deemed  an  afiont  to 

deaf.from  about  the  same  age,  produced  the  understanding  of  the  public, 
a  volume  of    well  written  poetry*  in        An  incident  took  place  at  the  meeting 

1827,  and  retains,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction 

the  power  of  speech  in  a  similar  degree,  last  summer,  at  Hartford,  which  shows 

We  know  a  young  lady,  deaf  from  the  how  liable  even  educated  and 


^  Tlist  persons  in  this  oondition  should  be  able  to  write  poetry,  as  well  as  prose,  is  not 

friMng.  The  Botions  of  accest,  qmintity  and  rhythm  remain,  after  all  remioiscences  of 
smmd  are  lost ;  they  may  attach  themselvea  to  the  mere  movement  of  the  organs  of  speech, 
and  other  chaiacterifiiics  of  verse  be  perceived  by  the  same  means.  The  articulatioo  of  per- 
sons bom  deaf  is  never  so  perfect  as  to  be  adequate  to  any  thing  of  the  kmd.  In  Franoe 
there  have  appeared  one  or  two  good  writers  of  poetry,  deaf  from  childhood,  bot  edocaied 
•s  deaf  motes.  We  have,  however,  in  New  York,  a  writer  of  poetry  profoundly  deaf  ftina 
biith— an  absolstely  solitary  instance  of  the  kiad«  as  we  believe.  We  relipr  to  Joha  Cariin, 
a  young  artist  of  genius,  and  highly  successful  in  his  line  as  a  aiiniatare  painter — iwo  or 
three  of  whose  poetical  lucubrations  bave  appeared  in  the  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser. 
He  knows  nothing  even  of  articulation,  and  has  no  perception  whatever  of  the  e6ect  of  rbjthm 
vt  rhyme,  yet  can  constnict  both  correctly.  His  verse  is  wholly  a  mechanical  and  artificisl 
woik,  as  respects  the  production  of  the  eatcnal  form,  though  informed  with  the  genuine  spirit 
of  poetry,  and  not  deficient  in  smoothness  to  the  ear.  He  has  acquired  this  talent  as  the 
result  of  some  instruction  and  much  study. 

t  Some  of  these  stories  were  happily  hit  off,  in  s  paragraph  in  the  **  Radii*^--*  higb?«r 
fespecUble  newspaper,  printed  and  edited  by  a  deaf  mute,  at  Fort  Plain,  hi  this  SiatA-^ 
nihiding  to  the  wonderiid  taik  Ug^  celebrated  in  song,  made  by  aa  artist  in  Roaefdam, 
whose  powers  so  far  outstripped  those  of  the  natural  member,  that  it  could  never  be  stopped 
or  overtaken.    Nothiiig  coufd  be  more  exactly  parallel 

A  rsnttrk  BMde  by  Umid  Stewart,  who  nve  a  decided  prefefenco  to  the  meth^  of  8i. 
eaid.  IS  hsM  not  slmfetber  out  of  pUee  i  **  To  teaeh  the  dnmb  lo  speak,  fshtinngh,  ia  lasL 
eatiaed  to  rank  only  a  hukt  hifhev  ihsathe  art  of  irataing  stsriingBand  pnrtoEi)  willf 


_    appear  10  the  nraldmdenfkrnoM  woadeifelftst  of  iii«canity»  than  to  aiM^ 
a  «  stent  capsctties  of  the  nadttstandiag." 


Ei^eatim  if  Uu  Dtt^  ami  D^aA.  SOS 

■t  inqairy  the  moat  l^  imilatire  ai^ns.  In  doing  (hia,  odwr 
MM  aahcaitted  for  persons  and  thin^a  s!so  to  which  Iheaa 
Ik  boy  wu  intio-  acta  bearareUtion,  will  ftt  the  nmetimfl 
,  represented  aa  a  be  indicated,  and  may  thus,  by  mere  tm- 
wen  inslTuctMi  by  plication,  be  set  belore  the  imaginatioa 
t,  he  could  arlicu-  with  aa  much  diatinctneas  as  if  portrayed 
Iso  an  uncommon  vrilh  the  minutest  Bccuracy.  You  can> 
t  lips.  Certainly,  not  represent  a  pcraon  as  roillfiDg  a  cow, 
□g  in  Mr.  Mann's  or  driving  a  voke  of  oxen,  without  call- 
be  German  acboojs  ing  to  mind  toeK animals.  By  thesimplt 
>nviction.  At  the  action  ai  eaadns  a  fiahinr-line,  yoQ  pr»- 
rever,  a  gentleman  sent  to  view  ibe  rod,  the  line  and  the 
American  Asylum  walar ;  and  by  other  acts,  yon  may  pie- 
np  the  lad  again ;  lure  tin  bait,  th«  hook,  the  fi«h,  lh« 
mled  that  the  boy  bank,  or  the  boat ;  the  more  extaaded 
and  perfectly,  with  and  minnle  the  pantomime,  Ibe  more  ia 
what  was  spolceo  number  and  the  more  Hpecitic  will  b«  tka 
«,  at  a  shod  dis-  objects  implied.  By  Ekillfally  imitatiiig 
Iter  he  could  once  a  coachman  on  bis  hox,  aa  tie  managM 
inned,  but  he  had  the  reibs  and  flonrishes  the  whip,  you 
.ed  his  If  nonledge  may  not  only  raise  the  idea  of  the  reioa, 
lagt  by  the  ear.  the  whip,  the  coach  and  the  horses,  but 
my  i* lh€iimg\Migt  you  mav  aha w  whether  he  has  four  at 
I  a  means  ol  com-  two  in  hand,  and  even  the  rale  at  whick 
lies  I  he  tnTsls,  the  kind  of  road  he  puaea 
ceplical  as  to  the  over,  and  the  freaks  of  the  animals.     Ib 

language  for  ex-  snch  imitative  action, periodaoftimemay 

'hat  la  palpable  to  be  indicated,  by  the  skillful  introductioa 

una  to  the    most  of  actions  appropriate  to  partienlar  times, 

.     But  the    most  as  night,  morning,  noon,  evening,  Iha 

oncues  grow  from  Sabbath,  winter  or  summer.    By  pro- 

.the  moat  purely  ceeding  from  a  known  starling  point,  lh« 

[omied  by  the  mind  utual  time  of  real  occnnencaa  may  b* 

:ven  floated  in  the  eommuntcated.    k  person  teiurning  Irtai 

deatalist,  find  their  an  excursion,  would  commence  wiih  hi* 

'hicb,  in  their  ori-  departure,  and  mark  lh€   aubsequent  in- 

pbyaical  phsnome-  lervalsoftime.     Animals  may  also,  to  aa 

not  a  language  of  extent,  be  personated  in  pantomime.    In 

ne  ground,  be  in-  this  shape  the  Innguage  o(  action  bsa 

I  similar  develop-  been  coltivaied  aa  a  fine  arl,  and  used 
for  popular  amusemant,  and  ia  univeraaJ- 

in  which  the  kn-  ly  and   readily  iatelligible.*      The  deaf 

9  viewed,  embrace*  mule  not  only  makes  abundant  um  of 

ijects  in  si^ht,  the  such  pantomimic  action,  which  is  panto* 

real  emotion,  and  mime,  properly  so  called,  l>Dt  he  imitate* 

ta  by  means  of  the  the   motiona   of  inanimate   ihiogs,    and 

oiliai  actiona.     In  pictures  objects  by  other  means. 

1  b«  at  a  loss  how  The  aign-language  of  deaf  mates  ex- 
hibits, however,  a  wide  depailare  froa 

ma  by  peraomtinK  pure  puHomlffte  or  mere  pictorial  repra- 

cribinfc  bis  actions  aentatioa.      lit  addition  to  their  direct 


'ttij  VI  irfuijwu.  luKb  HKuiif  iiviii  uio  uurderfl  of  ihe  Luxiao,  teciag 
Bomt,  iMggti  him  of  Nero,  to  be  need  m  ui  inierpreier  wiib  Ihi 
hood  u  borne.  As  every  schoolboy  knows,  it  was  a  mailer  of 
ind  Cicero,  which  eonld  beei  eiptess  an  ides,  ihe  one  by  geswree 

hu  beea  much  and  by  msny  oibei  of  Ainarican  Induiu.  I^UUM 
a  have  foond  themseWes  quite  at  home,  when  Tisiuog  •  »cho<d  of 
t  [ttiilomime,  but  even  symbolicsl  •uu,  urikitii[ly  umilBT,  and  u 

!  with  ibose  employed  by  deaf  mutea,h»*B  been  touod  m  use  unoDK 


606  StkuuUUmqf  ike  Deaf  mdDumi.  [Mxy^ 

use,  it  establishes  from  these  as  elements,  by  the  most  common  actions  connected 

distinct  signs  appropriated  to  particular  with  their  production  or  use,  or  other* 

objects,  qualities  and  phenomena,  and  wise  related  to,  and  implying  them.    Am* 

thus  becomes  a  language  of  terms  com-  mals  are  in  most  cases  personated  ;  the 

bined   in  propositions — is   not   merely  individual  who  makes  the  sign,  reprs- 

capable  of  representing  a  succession  of  sentins  their  peculiarities  of  form    or 

scenes  to  the  imagination,  but  becomes  appendage — as  boms,  ears,  neck.whis- 

an  instrument  adequate  to  the  expression  kers,  beard,  wings,  bill,  mane,  claws» 

of  ideas  in  Tarious  forms,  as  in  the  arti-  tusk  trunk  &c. — ^upon  tlie  corresponding 

ficial  languages  of  speech.    Such  it  is,  part  of  his  own  person;  he  also  generally 

in  different  degrees  of  perfection,  even  as  imitating,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  the 

originated  and  used  by  the  uneducated  peculiar  actions  of  the  animal.    The  sign 

deaf  mute.     We  shall  describe  it  as  it  for  a  dog,  however,  is  made  by  pattii^ 

exists  in  institutions  in  this  countrjr.  the  thigh  and  snapping  the  fingers  as  n 

Of  sensible    qualities  and  attributes,  calling  one ;  the  act  ofcatching  a  ^  de* 

form,  size  and  position  are  either  marked  notes  this  species.    Bread  is  indicated  by 

or  pointed  out  in  the  air ;  or  the  arms,  the  action  of  cutting  a  loaf,  and  butter  by 

hands  and  fingers,  one  or  all,  are  so  ad-  that  of  spreading  upon  the  bread ;  mim 

justed,  as  themselves  to  represent  the  by  that  or  milking,  and  Aoyof  mowing; 

form,  nosition,  and  sometimes  also  the  an  egg  by  showing  how  one  is  opened* 

size  of  the  objects  described.    Motions  and  a  Vfoteh  by  seeming  to  apply  one  to 

of  various  kinds  are  represented  through  the  ear.    The  manner  m  which  a  chistw 

the  same  means.    In  a  similar  manner  of  currant$  is  taken  into  the  mouth,  that 

are  denoted  the  relations  of  objects,  in  of  projecting  the  stone  of  a  eherrv^  and 

respect  to  situation,  if  at  rest,  or  relative  that  of  snapping  a  wUermelon,  denote 

motion,  if  in  motion ;  thus,  by  the  two  these  fruits.    The  fingers  are  so  moved 

hands,  or  a  finger  or  a  thumb  of  each,  as  to  imitate  the  flickering  of  flame;  or 

are  expressed  the  ideas  denoted  by  such  again,  they  picture  falling  drops  of  raif^ 

words  as  on,  in,  vfith^  near,  between,  or  flakes  of  snow.    The  two  bands  aro 

ttround,  under,  together,  meet,  separate,  united  in  the  shape  of  a  6oa/,  and  moved 

foUotn,  approach.      Number,  definite  or  in  imitation  of  its  motion ;  or  thev  ara 

indefinite,  is  represented  by  the  fingers;  applied  to  each  other  and  opened  and 

and  with  one  hand  alone,  by  a  simple  shut  like  a  book.    If  there  is  occasion  to 

Hiethod  of    distinguishing   units,    tens,  guard  against  a  mistake  of  the  object  in-' 

hundreds,  &c  ,  sums  to  any  amount  may  tended,  for  the  quality,  act  or  appenda^pe, 

be  expressed  with    ease  and    rapidity,  by  which  it  is  mainly  denoted,  or  to  dis- 

Colors  are  denoted  by  referring  to  some  tinguish  it  from  other  objects  equdlj 

object,  (as  the  lip  for  red,)  or  by  signs  implied  by  the  action  made  use  of— this  m 

somewhat  arbitrary.    Weight,  hardness  easily  done  by  some  rude  representatioB 

and  softness,  fineness  and  coarseness  of  of  its  form  or  size,  or  the  addition  of 

particles  or   of  fabric,  roughness   and  some  other  distinctive  sign, 
smoothness,  degrees  of  consistency,  vis-        In  passing  from  the  external  world  to 

cidity,  &c.,  are  expressed  by  peculiarity  the  world  (h  consciousness,  we  find  Hkm 

of  action  in  handling  a  body  having  any  language  of  action  equally,  and  to  msmm 

of  Uiese  qualities ;  fluidity  by  the  action  extent  peculiarly,  natural,  rich  and  ok- 

of  pouring,  or  by  representing  the  flow-  pressive. 
ing  or  waving  motion  of  fluids.  The  most  expressive  language  of  eaM»- 

An  individual  of  a  species  or  class  is  tion  is  risible  in  action,  attitude,  and  p|^ 

designated,  either  by  a  detailed  enume-  of  feature,  in  the  agitation  of  the  fraioo 

ntion  of  distinguishing  traits,  or  by  one  and  the  changing  hue  of  the  couotenaoce. 

or  two  prominent  characteristics  simply.  What  volumes  does  the  eye  speak  ?  TIm 

The  latter  is  the  method  natural  even  to  lips,  though  mute,  may  be  eloquent   Tfeie 

the  uninstructed  deaf  mute,  and  as  the  minutest  shade  of  emotion  may  bepictar- 

language  becomes  improved  and  fixed,  is  ed  forth  to  the  eye,  beyond  the  power  of 

adopted  for  all  common  objects ;  detail  words,  and  even  tones  of  voice,  to  ex* 

being  still  admissible  as  occasion  or  fancy  press.    The  capabilities  of  the  languwc 

may  demand,  and  much  used  in  the  early  of  action  here,   will  be  questioned  by 

•lages  of  instruction.    The  various  sorts  none.    Rightly  to  appreciate  the  indiftect 

of  external  objects,  animate  or  inanimate,  service  rcMered  br  this  element,  in  every 

the  productions  of  nature  or  art,  are  de-  part  of  the  sign-ianruage,  requires  not 

scribed,  not  only  by  peculiarities  of  form,  only  a  familiar  knowledge,  but  a  carefal 

motion,  and  other  sensible  properties,  but  study  of  the  language  itself.    Emotioaa 
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ever,  indicated,  not  necesnty  deaignmted,  either  b;  their  ae- 

I  expressionB  and  companyingoutwardexpreseion.orbodi- 

bni  also  b^  other  Ij  affection  of  tome  sort ;  the  actions  con- 

lieir  physical  con-  necteil  with  them ;  the  occnnons  which 

ick  beating  of  the  awaken  them  ;  or  Ibeir  resemblance,  rral 

irring   up   of   the  or  imagined,  to  something  external   and 

soffusior)    of  the  sensible.     The  application  of  words  to 

tenventjonal  si^ni  ideas  of  this  claM,   is  founded  on  these 

xiing  some  stnlc-  principles,  tiaceable  in  their  eiymoloej, 

!  Other  icind.  or  apparent  in  Ifaeir  obvioasly  figniBtire 

■■  language  for  re-  use.      Signs,   by  attaching    IbemselTM 

ins  of  the  intellect,  more  to  the  outward  eiprescion,  and  by 

ith  great  distinct-  always  introducing  (his  as  one  eiemenl, 

ts,  will  not  be  so  come  nearer  to  an  exhibition  of  the  in- 

be  shown,  by  de-  lenial  elate  itself,  and  present  it  with  far 

adequately,  a  few  more  >ividness,   and  often  with  more 

I  class.     To  learn  deRniteness  and  accaracy ;  and  thus  far- 

age,  to  gather  np  nish  a  vehicle  for  eloquent  etpression, 

into  \he  forehead  i  and  an  eflective  instrninent  for  acting,  by 

'  sometbing  there  ;  symiiatbetie    communication,,  upon  the 

lething  fall  oot  of  intellectoal  and  motal  faculties. 

thought ;  to  invent.  Extensive  use  is  made  of  figurative  or 

,  is  expressed  by  symbolical  modes  of  exptession  for  ether 

ipward    upon  the  Ideas.      Indeed,  the  signs  for  sensible 

that    the   thonghl  objects   bear   a   close  relation   to  thoae 

Aersland,  by  strik-  figures  of  speech,  in  which  the  whole  ii 

oint  o^  the  finger  represented  by  a  part,  or  an  object  by 

h  a  lighting  np  of  something  connected  with  it — as  when 

know,  by  genilT  sai/ stands  for  ship,  or  w&tp  means  coaeh- 

the  forehead  witb  man.      It  is  chiefly  by  the  ase  of  fignrea 

end,  to  aim  at,  to  founded  on  resemblance  or  analogy,  that 

0  the  idea  of  the  our  languages  of  words  are  enriched,  and 
e  the  point  of  the  acquire  copiousnese,  and  at  the  same 
A,  as  if  toward  an  time  precision.  The  sign-langniige  also 
g^f,  the  £nger  is  employs    symbols   of    inis    description, 

with  an  appropri-  naturally  and  abundantly;  button  some- 

1  is  moved  about  wtiat  less  extent,  in  consequence  of  its 
te  thifJcing  about  power  of  more  direct  expression ;  it  also 

JBomewbat  dis-  wants  the  occasions  and  facilities  for  the 

sign  for  judge,  ase  of  metaphor,  which  result  from  the 

ig  the  scales  of  a  artificiel  structure  of  language,  the  em- 

bnaed    with    the  ployment  of  the  abstract  noon  especially. 

f  each  hand  ;  and  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  signs 

expressing  modili-  of  frequent  ase  in  a  metaphorical  sense, 

idea,  as  compare.  The  sign  for  fall,  (made  tty  letting  the 

critidx,  &C. — in  hands  tumble  downward  over  each  crther,) 

hesitating  air  and  expresses   disappointment,   discomfiture, 

lie ;  in  judgment  and  ftiilnre  of  every  kind.    The  sign  foi 

fixed  and  Ine  air  tilente,  (made  by  pressing  the  forefingei 

ation,  the  judging  or  the  thumb  upon  the  lips,)  expresees,  aa 

id  there  is  au  air  diflenntlT  mooified  and  combined,  still- 
ness and  quiet  of  every  kind,  peace, 

qth   thought  asd  humility,  meekness,  patience,  passivity 

i  by  reaching  for-  in  general,  secrecy,  &c.     Physical  cleanli- 

Eased  expeclatian  ;  ne»s  represents  moral  purity,  as  it  doet 

hand  and  resting  also  neatness,  grace,  elegance,  refinement 

troiAle  of  every  and  ideal  perfection.    Air  or  breath  d» 

ieetive,  by  a  sign  notes  spirit,  literal  JfmigA'neM.moralrec 

on  and  entangle-  litude.    Jnst  and  unjust  are  figured  b) 

the  mind.  the  even  and  the  uneven  icaies.    To  par 

ing  cannot  be  di-  don  is  litemlly  to  wipe  off.    The  sign  toi 

eye;  they  are  of  db(m,(nudefay  hoUiagaptbepalmofoni 
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hand,  and  pointiog  to  it,)  has  mvar  fign*  time  is  indtcatad  by  a  forwaid  motioa  of 

latiye  applications.  That  for  being  bounds  the  hand ;  time  past,  by  throwing  the  hand 

(made  by  placing  the  wrists  across,  as  if  backward ;  and  presenUhy  pcesenting both 

tied  with  a  cord,)  denotes  slavery,  confine*  hands  horizontally  in  front    The  signs 

ment  of  every  kind,  habit,  engaeeroent,  for  sleep,  for  one,  two,  or  more,  and  fot 

business,  necessity,  obligation  of  every  past  or  future  time,  are  so  combined  as  by 

sort ;  the  opposite  ideas  of  freedom,  es-  a  single  brief  motion  to  express  the  idea 

cai>e,  release,  &c.,are  expressed  by  sepa-  of  yesterday,  or  to-morrow,  or  of  two  or 

rating  the  wrists,  as  if  breaking  loose.  more  days  past  or  hence.      Before  and 

In  signs,  as  in  words,  metaphorical  after,  tehile,  stnu^  till,  laU,  quick,  slovf^ 

terms  become  proper  by  usage.    Their  soon,  &c.,  have  signs  foundc^i  on  the  idea 

fignrative  origin  is, however,  not  so  often  of  motion  along  the  track  of  time,  from 

lost  sight  of  as  in  words ;  yet  there  is  behind  forward.    Repeated  circles  repre- 

seldom  danger  of  confounding  the  figura-  sent  always,  and  with  the  negation  of  be- 

tiTe  with  the  literal  meaning.    Not  only  ginning  or  end,  eternity, 

the  connection  gives  the  clue,  as  in  words.  Grammatical   distinctions   cannot   be 

hut  there  is  the  aid  of  a  suitable  accom-  said  to  have  an  existence  in  the  natural 

panyin^  expression,  of  combination  with  language  of  action.     There  are  indeed 

other  signs,  and  of  variations  in  the  form  signs  for  the  different  parts  of  speech  and 

of  the  same  radical  sirn ;  and  many  signs  their  modifications,  which  are  of  use  in 

founded  in  analogy,  differ  so  widely  from  the  explanation  of  words ;  they  form,  aa 

aay  used  in  a  literal  sense,  that  they  can  has  been  stated,  an  essential  part  of  **  me- 

haralyiostrictness  be  called  metaphorical,  thodical  signs."    Signs  may  be  divided. 

Instances  of  the  latter  are  those  for  mental  according  to  signification  simply,  into 

iterations,  which  are  based  upon  analo-  those  for  objects,  qualities,  relations,  an4 

gaes  of  motion.    The  sign  for  event,  or  acts  or  events ;  actions  into  those  neces- 

happen,  expresses,  as  nearly  as  anything,  sarily  transitive  and  those  not  so.    Thert 

a  sudden  upturning,  but  has  a  form  pecu-  are  also  si^ns  which  correspond  in  their 

liar  to  itself.     Truth,  and  the  opposite,  use  to  conjunctions  and  adverbs;  but  thent 

are  represented  by  carrying  the  finger*  are  no  peculiarities  of  form  or  inflection 

with  a  straight-forward,  or  a  sideways  or  to  mark  these  classes,  or  to  distinguish 

crooked  motion,  from  the  mouth;  whereas  the  agent  from  the  act,  an  action  or  event 

material  straightness  and  crookedness  are  from  a  habit,  quality  or  condition,  tht 

expressed  by  carrying  one  hand,  in  a  subjective  from  the  objective,  the  abstract 

stra^ht  or  a  crooked  line,  alons"  the  open  from  the  concrete,  &c  Explanatory  signa 

palm  of  the  other.    A  sign  for  being  in*  are  added,  however,  for  this  purpose* 

t0resUd,  or  pleased  with,  is  made  by  a  when  needed,  and  also  to  indicate  time* 

aiagde  motion,  signifying  a  drawing  or  mode,  and  agency  or  passivity ;  and  pre- 

Isaiing  of  the  heart    'Diis flexibility  of  sent  indeed   something  approaching  to 

aigas — the  facility  with  which  they  are  auxiliaries  and  inflections  in  speech, 

varied  in  form,  as  difierently  applied,  and  The  syntax  oi  the  sign-language — the 

often  in  combination  blended  into  one — is  principles  by  which  signs  are  connected 

a  beautiful  feature  of  the  langi»if|^,  and  in  discourse — is  wholly  unartificial.  Tba 

is  a  resource  for  variety  of  expression  and  general  principles  which  regulate  the  or- 

apaciality  and  definiteness  of  aigoificstion  der  are.  that  tnose  most  nearly  related  b« 

to  an  unlimited  extent  in  the  closest  proximity,  and  that  tba 

In  the  principles  already  stated  lie  the  subject  be  followed  by  the  signs  which 

methods  for  denoting  the  occupations,  oualify  it,  and  then  by  those  which  pre- 

offices,  and  rehitions  of  mankind,  and  aicate  something  of  it     The  predicate 

acts  of  a  general  or  complex  description,  may  be  accompanied  with  an  air  or  a 

which  cannot  be  directly  or  fully  imitated ;  sign  of  aflSrmation,  or  of  negation,  or  oi 

but  for  these  and  other  classes  of  signs  uncertainty,  which  will  answer  to  tha 

onr  limits  forbid  detail.  copula  of  a  logical  proposition.      Little 

All  the  usual  divisions  of  time,  with  its  use  is  made  of  the  affirmative  expression* 

diftreat  modes  and  relations,  have  dis-  however,  in  continued  narration  or  dn- 

tinct  and  established  signs ;  the  divisions  scription;  the  several  particulars  being 

andthetimeof  day  being  indicated  chiefly  merely  represented  as  if  pictuT«L    Tha 

by  signs  having  reference  to  a  clock  or  to  sign-languaj^e  may  be  considered  as  nearly 

ttaoourseof  the  Bun;  days  being  counted  in  the  condition  of  certain  spoken  Ian- 

•■  80  many  sleeps,  or  apparent  revolutions  gushes,  which  have  no  verb  to  bt^ 

of  the  sun,  and  weeks,  months,  andyears  When  there  is  aa  object  on  which  the 

having  other  appropriate  signs.    Iutur§  aabjact  acta»  or  to  which  it  hcasa  a  t^m^ 
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rMies  wicanliiig  to  rtsBondeitee  willi  &  peoHliar  nnge 

frequently,  the  na-  Hebrew  tongae.    Tne  commcncen 

.  of  tba  caae  ehovr  GeneBJB.  literally  Iranslaled.  reads 

uid  which  the  ob-  "  la  beginniuK  created  God  as  ' 

ihecattbatdevoun  heavens  and  tbe  earth.    And  Ihe 

landed  and  disabled  was  formlesa  and  waste,  and  da 

When  the  natural  upon  face  of  abjsa,  and  spirit  o 

r  no  clue  is  found  moving  upon  face  of  the  waters. 

se,  il  la  not  difficult  vUl    say    God,   be    light,   and   u 

g  correctly,  by  me-  light.     And    vnll   see  God  «s  1 

)rding  as  the  scene  lighi,  that  good,"  &c.*    This  Qsae 

lly  pictured.     One  vails  in  all  the  narrative  parts  of  tl 

ard  to  the  relative  brew  Scriptures.     It  still  fonns  a  g 

of  sabjecl  and  ob-  vexala  for  zramniarians ;  one  tbeor 

Hi  and  Ihe  recipient  has  been  advanced  for  its  eiplanalJ 

ersonated  in  turn.  conGnned  by  the  comparison  now 

le  stripling  in  Ibe  Thisisonly  one  instance  among  ma 

:  from  the  sjing,  we  which  this  language  of  nature  niav 

he  part  of  tbe  giant  light  upon  the  studies  of  the  philo 

his  forehead,  and  It  is  well  known  to  those  acquainlei 

So,  a  horse  may  the  Hebrew,  that  it  has  but  two 

(ickiiig,  and  a  man  of  tense,  and  that  the  past  (so  call 

;  the  effect  of  the  extensively  used  for  future  time,  a 

Ml,  like  this,  bat  as  the  future  for  past.    This  also  n 

gether  common,  is  explained,  by  considering  the  tense 

!  in  tbe  figurative  the  past  as  really  an  aonst,  represi 

isation,  or  that  for  the  action  simply,  and  without  relat 

and  on  the  other  timeatalt — just  as  it  is  pictured  by  a 

■ivt,  or  some  other  lalive  sign— the  relation  of  time  in( 

ese  auxiliary  signs  being  determined  by  the  connection, 

:tive  and  a  passive  circumstances.    Thus  the  lirsl  of  Gi 

ome  actions,  bow-  would  read  :  In  the  beginning  cm 

Jon  by  a  change  in  stead  of  cTtatad. 

eing,  for  the  active  Modifications    corresponding    Ic 

ana  tevetsed  loi  potenliaJ,  subjunctive,    and  impe 

moods,  are  indicated,  sometimes  or 

I  the  language  of  ly  by  an  accompanying  expretiiii 

itetensCBof verbs.  feeling,'and  further  by  auziliariee 

event  Is  generally  sisting  of  ilislinctive  signs  for  the 

definitely  or  inda-  fying  ideas.     By  both  these  mearu 

Sxed,  the  narration  are  expressed  tbe  relations  betwee 

SDccession  being  members  of  conditional,  disjuncliv 

id  time  reckoned  causa]  propositions.    A  causal  pn 

It    We  ate  not,  lion  is  sometimes  put  in  the  form  i 

le  direct  order,  but  qa^stion  why  t  and  the  answer  bt 

to  other  events,  at  There  ore  also  signs  for  the  idea 

irevious.    As  the  pressed  by  the  other  conjunctions. 

a  them  an  actual  cation  upon  tbe  fingers  serves  inste 

Btion,  each  one  ol  aruf. 

ee  in  turn  present;  Little  use  is  made  of  anything  i 

n  ibis  anaibe  one  spondingto personal ptonouns of  Inc 

ce  represented  by  person,  or  relatives.    Yet  their  en< 

rhns  this  sign  he-  be  answered,  by  fixing  and  referrii 

tween  successive  tiie  location  of  objects,  or  by  indii 

lyanyappredable  them  respectively  on  the. fingers,  1 

Mtween  two  sue-  may   be   employed   to    represent 

ig  in  bet  tbe  same  Tbe  several  pronominal  adjectives 

Bsent  and  the  fu-  in  senerat  corresponding  signs. 

remarkable  cor-  A  very  marked  and  important  < 
brdaif  mntes  in  their  fast  alltmplaslcomfCMilion,  lolMmiS 

igaage  iaio  ■  ose  of  words  preclsgly  like  iha  Uebtew,  sa  il 
ire  a  story  ihrou^unit  in  this  same  atjle. 
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ence  between  st^ns  and  a  refined  km-  figareof  thought,  wliicb,  if  not  always 
^afe  of  words,  is  the  want  of  anything  pmonification,  is  yet  closely  allied  to  it 
in  the  former  corresponding  to  the  ah-  Though  this  form  has,  through  its  con- 
stract  noun.  Yet  such  propositions  as  ctseness,  advantages  jfor  scientific  pur* 
these :  God  gives  health  and  happiness ;  poses,  yet  it  often  betrays  into  error. 
Idleness  leads  to  poverty;  Wisdom  is  A  proposition  in  the  abstract  form,  can  be 
better  than  strength ;  Murder  is  worse  apprehended  at  all,  only  by  going  bade 
than  theft;  Revenge  is  wicked;  and  in  thought  to  the  concrete  reality.  A 
others  may  be,  and  often  are  of  choice,  man  who  neglects  this  process,  may  be  a 
expressed  in  the  abstract  form  in  the  col-  poet,  or  may  be  a  logician,  at  least  a 
loqnial  uss^  of  deaf  mutes.  But  strength  sophist ;  but  can  be  no  philosopher,  or 
is  not  distinguished  in  the  form  of  the  sound  thinker,  or  safe  reasoner.  In  the 
sign,  from  strongs  or  tkefl  from  Oeal,  and  sig^- language,  general  propositions  can 
80  universally.  Hence,  and  from  the  be  exnressed  in  the  concrete  form  at 
want  of  an  artificial  syntax,  but  limited  perfectly  as  particular  ones,  and  some- 
use  is  made  of  the  abstract  mode  of  ex-  times  also  in  the  abstract.  Also  the  com- 
pression, and  with  a  less  variety  of  met-  p&rison  involved  in  a  metaphor,  may  in 
aphorical  dress.  The  tropical  use  of  the  signs  be  drawn  out  in  detail,  as  a  sim- 
prepositions,  in  connection  with  this  form  ile,  when  it  cannot  be  conveyed  in  the 
of  speech — without  which  we  rarely  move  concise  metaphorical  form, 
a  step  in  words — has  nothing  similar  in  We  see  that  this  language  is  by  no 
signs.  means  confined  to  the  sensible  or  the  spe- 
The  advantages  of  the  abstract  noun  cial.  The  ditficulty  which  words  present 
in  discourse,  are  by  no  means  indispen-  to  the  deaf  mute,  results  not  so  frequent- 
sable.  They  are  simply,  variety  of  ex-  ly  from  their  wide  generality  of  meaning, 
pression;  elevation  and  grace  of  style,  as  from  that  complexity  and  specialttr 
from  the  figurative  drapery  it  naturally  by  which  the  general  sense  is  limited, 
wears ;  and  especially  brevity  and  neat-  That  ideas  may  be  expressed  in  lan- 
ness,  and  this  partly  in  consequence  of  gn^s  employed  and  cultivated  for  a^» 
the  convenience  witn  which  it  fits  into  oy  mature  and  gifted  minds,  for  scien- 
the  framework  of  artificial  language,  tifie,  imaginative,  and  a  great  variety  of 
There  are  no  ideas  for  the  expression  of  practical  purposes,  which  cannot  be  ren- 
which  abstract  terms  are  indispensable,  dered  into  the  sign-language  of  the  daif 
There  is  nothing  existent  in  nature,  or  and  dumb,  in  its  present  state,  without 
conceivable  in  thought,  but  individual  much  circumlocution,  and  a  tedious  pro- 
objects,  and  their  qualities,  phenomena  cess  of  exemplification  and  analysis,  is 
and  relations.  Every  possible  proposi-  most  true,  fiut  it  is  also  true,  that  if  we 
tion  in  abstract  terms,  by  however  many  take  any  two  languages,  particularly  of 
steps  their  meaning  may  seem  removM  nations  differing  essentially— one,  for  in* 
from  the  world  of  individual  things,  stance,  a  commercial,  and  the  other  a 
really  expresses  something  of  which  in-  philosophic  people — we  shall  find  a  dif* 
dividnals  are  the  subject ;  and  so  far  as  lerence  and  a  difficulty  of  the  same  gene- 
the  nature  of  things  or  the  nature  of  ral  nature.  No  two  languages  correspond 
language  is  concerned,  can  be  expr^sed  in  all  respects.  The  language  of  signs  hm 
in  terms  descriptive  of  the  individuals,  its  ptculrar  advantages.  Not  only  is  it 
A  concrete  form  of  statement  may  be  no  picturesque  and  expressive,  but  it  can  m* 
iess^neral  than  the  id>stract,  and  will  aicateshiidesand  niceties  of  meaning,  be- 
reqnire  no  less  of  the  mental  faculty  of  yond  the  power  of  words.    The  claseicdl 

feneralization  or  abstraction  to  compre-  scholar  may  boast  his  two  particles  of 

end  it.    The  term  man  requires  this  as  negation  in'Greek ;  but  not  only  have  w« 

much  as  manhood;  good,  as  much  as  signs,  distinct   in    form,  correspondiag 

goodness.     The  abstract  noun  is  not  a  to  ov  and  fjM),  but  many  more  varietiea, 

product  of  the    reasoning  faculty,  but  to  an  extent  to  which  no  language  of 

rather  of  the   poetical — aside  from  its  words  can  make  an  approach, 
mere  convenience.    It  is  the  result  of  a        Written  language,  supposing  the  deaf 

tendency  to  individualize,  rather  than  to  mute  to  have  learned  to  uw  and  under- 

analyze;  though  some  anal]rsis  necessa-  stand    it,   is    of  course    an    available 

ly  precedes  the  individualizing  of  an  attri-  meant  of  communication  with  all  who 

bute.    •«  Every  language,"  says  Cousin,  know  how  to  write   legibly  and  spcfl 

•«  is  at  once  an  analyst  and  a  poet;  it  eorrectly.    The  deaf  mote  is  sorely  pvs- 

Makes  abstractions  and  it  realizes  them.*  zled  by  the  incorrect  orthography  be  oi* 

The  abstract  Doan  has  its  groaod  in  a  ten  maeto  with,  as  be  wants  the  daalv* 


S^uealiim  (^  Hu  Deaf  amd  Dumb.  t 

a.    In  written  Isn-  toant,  the  aid  of  definhioa  and  of  exj 

0  menial  treasures,  nation  by  means  of  words  alread}' 
JwajB    accessible,  qaired,  aa  far  as  pracltcahle  and  desira 

find   in  them   an  A  third  reMitta  to  arlicalation  and  re 

on  for  those  »oeia]  injjon  the  lips,  asslill  moreinaccordai 

tajtes,  of  which  be  wjth  nature;  depending,  like  the  pre 

measDK   deprived,  ding,  mainlj  upon  use  to  instill  the  roe 

rion  wbich  will  pnt  ing  of  lani^uage ;  and  aiming  to  fumis 

nplelely  in  possei-  readier  meanaorcominunirBticn  with 

ml.  may,    withont  mass  of  mankind,  and  a  form  of  langa 

ced  the  best.  more  manageable  for  the  mind  of  the  i 

!isavailabTe  to  the  mute  himself.    These  methods,  thos  i 

cation  withall  who  tinct  in  theory,  are,  howe»er.  in  prac 

orreclly,  and  who  nowhere    distinct ;    bnl   exist    in   er 

twoto theacqaisi-  larietj  of  combination,  and  also  n 

tt  may,  by  means  important   sabordinsle    modifications 

Ih  great  rapidity —  each. 

riling,  and  exceed-  In  reference  to  the  acqdsilion  of  1 

areit     attainments  gnage,  it  viil  aid  oar  inqtiirv,  if  we  C' 

iding  on  the  lips,  sider  the  manner  in  which  nearing  cl 

one^anded  alphas  dren  learn  their  mother  toneue.    T1 

Tariely  of  circtim-  are  introdoced  to  it,  always  through  i 

•  if  impossible  or  Ural  signs.     Objects  are  designated 

itsof  emphasiBand  pointing  to  them.     Theqaalitieeandft 

ion;  and  is  of  con-  which  the  child  first  learns  to  call  am 

rilb  natural  signs,  recrvnize  by  nami,  are  indicated  in  gi 

and  maybe  read  at  part  oy  gesture  and  expression  of  co 

whole  company  at  tenance,  together  with  tones  of  voi 

e  case  with  the  la-  The  most  important  means  of  all,  ish( 

also  be  felt  in  the  ever,  the  obserred  connection  belWi 
tctions,  facts  and  occurrences,  and 

aider  these  scTeral  language  used  to  express  them.    Afli 

r  nse  in  imparting  snffident  foandation  has  been  bid, 

ingnage  of  words;  meaning  of  words  may  be  inferred  fi 

of  general  menial  their  connection  with  others,  or  be  tao 

in  the  hands  of  the  by  direct  explanation.     Practice  in 

Its  of  thought  and  use  of  language  must  be  added,  to  g 

nt  on   the  part  of  the  learner  a  command  of  it  himself. 

1  furnishing  him  a  The  method  which  wonld  rely  mai 
e  with  society  at  uponlheactualuseotwonls.in thefoi 
cate  that  eombina-  of  writing  and  the  manual  alphabet, 
which  in  onrjudg-  pends  on  principles  Tirtually  the  sai 

in  the  Mlucation  of  nut  employed  at  great  distidTanlage. 

ter  is  more  or  less  the   success,  or  even  the  trial,  of  I 

ce  eTen  to  any  one  method,  it  is  absolniely  essentia],  1 

:omee  still  more  so  language  in  tbeqe  forms  shoold  be  m 

ill  into  view.  the  ordinary  medium  of  colloquial  in 

wn  three    distinct  course  for  the  pupils  of  an  institalioi 

nriee  of  method,  for  that  words  maybe  caught  by  new  con 

mntes,  which  will  from  their  more  advanced  companions 

d.   One  relies  upon  as  to  be  available  for  the  explannlion 

,  to  give  a  know-  the  school  room.     But  the  inferio: 

nd  of  other  things,  would  be  immense,  not  only  to  the  liv 

ration.    Another —  voice,  but  to  signs  of  action,  in  rapid 

ion,  or  reolricling  ease  of  apprehension,  convenience,  ; 

;  possible  limits —  eipressivKness ;  and  again,  and  as  a  c 

stant  use  of  words  setjnence,   there  wonld   be    adopted 

mnal  alphabet,  as  elliptical  and  irregular  use  of  Jangnt 

re  language— as  in  which  would  form  a  peculiar  dialecL 

manner  in  which  It  is  indeed  most  true,  that  nothing 

{  children  (o  lean  patting  language  into  actual  lerrice, ' 

B— UD^oying,  of  lead  to  >  flim  grasp  and  an  etec 
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wielding  of  the  instrnment,  and  skill  in  the  mere  external  fcmn  of  lasgoage :  S 

its  management.     There  is  nothing  like  still  without  experience  of  the  con«^u-i 

being  forced  by  stern  necessity  to  the  disadvantage  for  acquiring  its  meacr.^ 

constant  use  of  a  particular  mode  of  com-  the  mode  now  in  question.    Yet,  «l 

munication,  to  give  it  a  iirm  adhesion  to  signs    should    be    subsidized  to  m: 

the  mind.     But  with  instruments  slow  amends  for  this  disadvantage,  this  me' L 

and  cumbrous  like  these,  if  command  of  should  have  the  fullest  scope  coa^itt- 

them  is  to  be  acquired  by  use  alone, there  with  realizing  their  benefits, 
must  be  constant  use,  and  a  necessity  ad-        The    method   which    relies,  for   ' 

mitting  no  alternative.    That  it  is  pos-  acquisition  of  languaf^e,  upon  its  cse 

Bible  to  acquire  language  in  this  manner,  articulation  and   labial  reading,  a^^^^ 

has  been  demonstrated  in  the  remarkable  in  a  most  important  respect,  asba^  b 

instance  of  Laura  Bridgman — the  deaf,  observed,  with  the  one  just  codskc 

dumb  and  blind  girl  at  the  Perkins  Insti-  As  compared  with  this,  it  present*,  t   • 

tution  for  the  Blind,  at  Boston ;  who  has  ever,  essential  disadvantages  for  «&r: 

literally  felt  her  way  to  the  new  world  of  has  nothing  to  offer  in  compenfAj 

ideas,  into  which  she  has  been  introduced  The  form  of  words,  as  represenu-. 

through  the  medium  of  finger  language  writing  or  the  manual  alphabet,  i&  z 

alone — the  manual  alphabet  of  the  deaf  easilylearned,  than  as  articulated  anc-r 

and  dumb,  and  the  raised  letters  used  by  on  the  lips.  The  latter  requires  a  greats 

the  blind.     With  the  incresised  disabiU-  penditure  of  time  in  a  mere  meclu 

ties  consequent  on  the  loss  of  sight — the  exercise,  to  the  hindrance  of  inie:.if 

necessity  which  has  shut  her  up  to  al-  cultivation  and  of  progress  in  lear 

phabetic  language  as  the  only  available  the  meaning  of  language.    Tbismic 

means  of  communication,  must,  on  the  communication  has,  on  the  whole,  no. 

other  hand,  he  reckoned  an  important  ad-  van ta^  in  point  of  rapidity.    Mr  V 

vantage  for  its  acquisition  in  the  mode  says,  lie  could  generally  spell  with 

now  in  question.    Although  her  attain-  manual  alphabet,  as  rapidly  as  ibe  i 

ments  redect  deserved  credit  upon  Dr.  advanced    d^af  mutes    in    the  t^rr 

Howe,  under  whose  direction  they  have  schools  could  read.    It  is  less  cer- 

been  made,  yet  it  is  manifest  that,  by  the  and  readily  intelligible,  especially  m 

favor  of  a  rare  mental  and  physical  con-  intercourse  of  deaf    mutes  with  r 

Btitution,  she  is  enabled  to  fly  where  other.     Instead  of  being  fitted  to  a'^ 

others  would  creep,  and  she  has  had  for  acquiring  language  by  observation  ci 

a  long  course  of  years,  the  almost  exclu-  use,  a  previous  knowledge  of  lar: 

sive  attention  of  a  competent  individual  is  itself  necessary  to  the  successfuU   - 

devoted  to  her  instruction.     Her  case  is  ing,  by  which  chiefly  speech  is  ur- 

far  from  proving  that  the  deaf  and  dumb,  stood  by  the  deaf  mute.    The  adrar; 

supposing  signs   of   action  abandoned,  that  can  be  urged  with  the  icori  - 

would  acquire    alphabetic  language  as  blance  of  plausibilty,  is  that  of  W '^ 

rapidly  or  perfectly  as  by  the  methods  better  means  of  commonicatioD  wiL 

now  in  use;  while  to  force  them,  in  a  speaking  world;  which,  of  course,  a 

community  by  themselves,  to  do  without  bie  realized  to  any  great  extent  by 

signs,  may  be  safely  reckoned  an  absolute  pupil  within  the  walls  of  an  insiiti 

impossibility.  while  the  imperfection  of  thcaliauD 

The  work    of   learning    a  language  is,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  soch  fc 

involves  two  processes,  distinct,  though  render  the  advantage  altogether  ir  . 

conjoined — the  acquisition  of  the  external  nary.   Instruction  in  writing  is,  ot  c.  l 

forms  and  of  their  meaning.    For  a  child  combined  with  this  method,  and  :> 

acquainted  with  language  as  spoken,  to  auxiliary  indispensable,  in  order  to  c 

learn  the  same  in  another  form,  as  spelled  anything    approaching   a   correct 

and  written,  is  usually  a  work  of  consid-  thorough  knowledge  of  languace. 

erable  labor;  but  it  would  be  a  hundred-  deed,  the  fact,  that  both  signs  and  w- 

fold  greater,  were  not  the  sound  of  the  ing  are  everywhere,  and  of  nece^- 

words  a  guide  to  the  spelling,  and  the  employed,  where  deaf  rautes  are  in^tn.: 

~8Deliing  to  the  sound.    A  person  who  in  orad  language,  demonstrates  tiic  ' 

snould  attempt  to  learn  a  foreign  language  ceeding  imper^ction  of  the  latter,  -^ 

in  a  strange  character — as  Hebrew  or  Ar*  medium  of  communication  for  them 

abic — by  the  eye  and  the  pen  alone,  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  irreg ni- 

giving  no  sonnd  to  the  letters  or  words,  thography    of   the    English    pre^ 

would  be  in  a  condition  to  estimate  th«  peculiar  difficulties  in  the  way  of 

difficulty  presented  to  the  deaf  mate  ia  ug  language  by  this  means;  lacb 
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■Ota,  Italiui  •Dd  «f  Itiings,  fcf  rntfeiieiitia^  them  to  the 
imagjiuttiOD ;  aiMwitb  two  advantages: 

if  m^a»  at  actioii,  od«,  that  bif  the  mDltipliration  of  exatn- 

tracUon  in  a  lari'  pies  and    JUuBtrations,  the   experience 

oni  the  Bimplicity  which,  in  the  nse  of  langaage  in  real  life, 

eir   ligfatDCM  and  wonld  be  scattered  oTer  a  long  period, 

,  they   are  easily  can  be  concenttaled   upon   a  point;  the 

'    percffived,    antt  other,  that  this  method  admits  of  a  lem- 

abot)  while  they  hr  and  BjBtemalic  procedtire,  in  which 

•rt,  so    ntttnrally  one  icqnisition  shall  prepare  the  wayfor 

[heir    meaning  is  another.    By  proceeding  thus,  and  en- 

ptanalion    at    all,  gaining  the  papil  constantly  in  the  alter- 

I  never  forgotten,  niite  proeesses  of  tianslHiing  words  into 

in  their  use  is  signs  and  signs  into  words,  languaee  nw^ 
,  it  is  done  with  berapidiy  and  tboroaghlyinwroitgnt  into 
D  the  Tsry  Ml  of  his  mind,  in  its  twofold  nee,  for  com- 
Ibis  medinm,  the  municntron  BClirely,  and  reception  pas- 
rordBand'tbe  laws  sively.  Again,  signs  are  a  means  of 
ftn  be  explained  at  rapidly  enlarging  the  circle  of  tbe  pupil's 
AHS,  if  skillfully  ideas,  and  the  bounds  of  hiF  hnowTedge ; 
bus  imparled  will  and  as  there  is  a  sense  in  nhich  ideas 
nJ  accurate  from  mast  go  before  their  expression  or  ap. 
y  the  mere  process  prehension  in  language,  the  advantage 
ions  of  words  and  here  is  immense.  They  also  awaken 
ining  would  gene-  and  give  a  spring  to  all  the  menial  he- 
till  after  many  re-  allies ;  they  give  that  kind  of  interest  to 
tablisbed  correcily  the  exercises  of  the  school-room,  which 
leated  relinquish-  tbe  mind  of  childhood  especially  needs, 
mmptions ;  some-  makinr  what  would  otherwise  be  an  in- 
king in  (he  daA,  tolerabledradgery,apleflSBnt occupation; 

grasp ;  and  often  by  this  means,  the  powers  are  more  en- 

[ly  seized,  and  be  ergetlcally  and  actively  employed   npon 

tain   thin^  in   the  bolb  the  mechanical,  and  the  more  piop- 

hI  immediate  light  erly  intellectual,  labor  of  the  acqnisittoo 

Derwise  either  re-  of  tanguage.    Cut  off",  as  (he  deaf  mote 

s  and  chaos,  or  be  Becesearily  is,  from  the  living  voice,  with 

al  dawning  of  day.  the  music  and  tbe  eloquence  of  lis  tones, 

',  merely  a  staff  10  it  wonld  seem  cruel  to  deprive   him  ol 

3,  which  the  deKf  that  agreeable  and  expressive  snbstitaM 

alike  take   in  the  which  nature  pnts  in  his  power,  and  tc 

t ;  to  leap  or  to  fly  chain  him  down  lo  a  langiiage  literolt] 

the  case,  as  to  pass  dead  to  him. 

«  to  another  with-  It  is  ttne  there  is  a  tendency  on  th« 

rval,  or  to  support  part  of  the  pupil  to  be  misled  by  the  jie- 

DCtore  wjlhont  the  coiiar  idiom    of    the    sign-language — t 

rreet  translation  of  point  demanding  skill  and  car e  in  th< 

tongne  even,  is  by  teacher.     Signs  mislead  by  intervening 

,  knowledge  of  so  between  wonJs  and  their  meaning,  anc 

;e  as  the  paMage  often  iraperfecily  representing  tbe  latter 

jenins  ol'lhe  sign-  Tliere  is,  again,  a  tendency  for  signs  t( 

cnlially  from  that  be  indulged,  when  words  might  be  em 

rds,  that  tbe  acqui-  ployed  more  lo  the  advantage  of  the  po 

ly  the  help  of  the  pil.    They  are  snch  a  convenient  slaif 

dibreot  laek  from  that  the  snpport  mnst  be  judicionsly  ani 

reign  laognafC  by  timely  witndrawn,  or  tbe  learner  wH 

Dnrne,  conetruetsd  never  be  able  to  go  alone.    The  nee  o. 

1  Uws.    The  pro-  signs,  on  tbe  other  hand,  in  their  im 

nentiidly  tbe  sanM.  proved  condition,  ftccustoms  the  pupil  ft 

I    by  tH   bearing  tbe  free  and  familiai  use  of  a  real  Ian 

ingae  Itself.  Signs,  gnage,    embracing    tems  general    am 

e  by  the  inalraator,  fignrative ;  and  thus,  as  far  as  it  goes 

lt«  mctnA  pNMOM  (otrai  wi  excellent  jtreparation  for  tin 


mdy  ipprtbeiiskMi  of  a  kngoage  of  even  diiooaiige  tMr  cBlthmtioii    «iA 

words.  their  use  as  a  means  of  comiminiealioB. 

After  what  has  beea  said,  there  can  pantomimic  exercises,  having  for  their 

hardly  be  a  question  whidi  of  these  object   the    general    development    aad 

methods  is  preferable    as  a  means  of  awakening  of  the  faculties,  form,  in  the 

rieraJ  mental  and   moral   cultivation,  early  part  of  the  coarse,  a  regular  hiancfa 

a  medium  of  communication,  which  is  of  school  instruction.    The  benefit  is  of 

rapid  and  full  of  natural  eloquence,  is  for  coarse  realized  im|>erfectly,  and  at  a  dia- 

this  purpose  preferable  to  one  that  is  slow  advantage,  and  with  expense  of  tinie^ 

and  unimpressive ;  if  one  which  brings  while  *in    the    French    and    Amerioaa 

the  mind  of  the  teacher  into  close  contact  schools,  it  is   gained  incidentally  and 

and  intimate  sympathy  with  that  of  the  constantly,  and  much  more  completely, 
pupil,  is  better  than  one  by  which  they      The  inmience  of  language  aponthoo^it, 

can  communicate  only  at  arm's  len^h,  has  been  a  subject  oimuch  philo^ophicai 

there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  our  choice,  speculation ;  its  importance  can  hardly 

The  <*  winged  words,*'  which,  when  fully  be  overrated ;  and  in  the  present  case  it 

plumed  and  unimpeded,  convey  intelh-  deserves  careful  attention, 
fence  with  such  rapidity,  can  be  for  the        The  vernacular  language  of  deaf  rootea, 

deaf  mute  but  lame  and  halting  couriers;  which  is  in  reality  used  oy  them  every- 

let  him  enjoy  that  substitute  by  i^hich  where,  and  genenuly  more  or  less  throagk 

the  living  thought  itself,  in  its  simplicity  life,  cannot  but  have  an  important  inn* 

and  freshness,  leaps  forth  from  every  ence  on  their  mode  of  thinking.    The  ef- 

limb  and  feature;    let  him  enjoy  this  feet  will  remain,  even  supposing  it  soper- 

means,  by  which  his  knowledge  can  be  seded  by  another  instrument  of  thoaght. 

extended,  his  mind  opened,  his  heart  Its  use,  together  with  their  ignorance  in 

touched,  and  his  character  moulded ;  by  early  life  of  the  ordinary  means  of  con* 

which  be  can  be  taught  his  duties  and  munication,  leads  to  the  coltivatioB  aad 

his  destiny,  his  relations  to  his  fellow-  tends  to  the  continued  ascendency  of  Hkm 

beings,  to  bis  God,  and  to  another  world ;  faculties  dependent  on  ocolar  perception; 

by  which  the  teacher  can  reach  the  in-  promotes  quickness  and  accuracy  ol  ob- 

dividual  mind  to  such  advantage,  or,  by  servation,  distinctness  of  conception,  aad 

well-timed  and    eloquent  strokes,    can  strength  ofmemory  for  particulars.  Tbcae 

sway  numbers  in  a  body,  infuse  into  powers,  cultivated  as  they  shoald  be  im 

them  one  thought  and  one  feeling,  and  youth,  lay  the  best  foundation  for  tlie 

in  religious  worship,  lead  their  hearts,  in  right  use  of  the  reasoning  and  reflective 

a  united,  though  Mieechless,  offering  of  faculties,  whose  development  in  the  B«t«* 

devotion  to  their  Maker.    These  advan-  ral  order  is  subsequent.    Again,  in  the 

tages  can  be  realized  long  before  a  Ian-  sign>languase  of  the  deaf  mute,  ideas  are 

guage  of  words  can  by  any  means  be  not  distorted  from  their  naturml  shape  bj 

acquired ;  and  also  with  that  portion  of  being  arrayed  in  an  artificial  garb.  Woi^ 

the  pupils,  who  from  age,  or  want  ol  have  not  tlie  opportunity  to  mislead— thes- 

the  requisite  capacity  or  application,  fail  selves  to  take  the  place  of  ideas,  and  cheat 

of  making  respectable  attainments  in  ar-  the  mind  with  a  semblance  of  thought,  or 

tificial  language.  to  be  a  vehicle  for  vague  and  ofaacave  bo- 

The  spectator  who  may  witness,  while  tions.    The  medium  of  exchaMewhsch 

instruction  is  imparted,  the  attention,  ea-  he  uses  in  the  commerce  of  mind,  haa  aec 

ger  though  not  painful,  the    kindling  its  original  stamp  of  thought  worn  off  hjr 

eye,  the  light  of  intelligence  overspread-  use,  so  that  its  value  is  uncertain ;  dot 

ing  the  features,  the  answering  nod  or  does  it  consist  of  a  sometimes  worthtas 

smile,  the  shake  of  the  head,  or  the  sud-  representative  in  place  of  the  gemuaa 

den  burst  of  recognition ;  and  during  de-  metal. 

votional  exercises,  the  fixed  and  reverent        The  teacher  who  pursuee  such  a  couiae 

attention;  or  in  conversation,  the  rapid  as  to  lead  into  exercise  the  reflectiva  la- 

and  animated  interchange  of  thought,  and  culties,  will,  before  even  the  uiereat  niii> 

the  keen  encounter  of  wit  that  may  be  meats  of  artificial  language  haive  beeuac- 

seen  to  be  goina  on,  though  its  purport  quired,  be  often  stanled  with  prooliB  of 

be  undiscoverea;  cannot  doubt,  that  a  thought,  which  will  convince  him  ttMl  tke 

medium  is  here  employed,  by  which  an  eoltivated  language  ol  signs  is  ^ile 

easy  and  unobstruolod  passage  is  opened  quate  to  the  development  of  thaaa  poi 

from  mind  to  mind.  An  instructor   was   expkirar  lo 

In  the  German  schools,  which  discard  class  the  limited   eztrat  ol  & 

signs  for  instruction  in  language,  aad  a^hafa»  when  a  young 


EdmnUiimt^tluDaqfamdBimb.  i 

Ktknowledeeof  the  eren  over  modibla  speech,  foieaay,  n 

lagC^uddenlf  start-  and  correct  apprehension.     Tbe  Tie 

ogcb  could  in  that  form  of  words  reptrsented  to  the  niii 

ibowing  no  little  Ibedeaf  route,  maybefotbiinanaTaiii 


lerftand  and  apply,  insliumeiit  of  Ibougbl. 
ibsecved  for  hareelf.        For  the  parpose  of  intercourae  « 

:;  of  air  in  flying,  society  at  iarfie,  the  attaJDmenta  of 

v.  tbe  teacber  bad  deal  mule  in  ore!  language  are  not  o 

ner  of  a  truth  fami-  imperfect  at  first,  but  are  oflen  lost  a 

^Is  are  spiritaat  be-  leaving  school.     On  Uiis  point  Mr.  1 

in  Ibal  this  spiritual  nss  at  great  pains  to  eiamiae  lor  fa 

powei  of  God,  ap-  self,  and  gives  ibe  particnian  al  leni 

rm.     All  this   was  (pp.  199-205.)  which  fully  sustain 

nd  further  inquiries  co  Delusion,  that  tbedeaf  mute,  asheg 

lalure  of  sDcb  an  away  from  tbe  inslilution,  and  mixes  v 

which   showed  a  the  world,  "gradually  speaks  lees,  . 

nd,  and  migbt  not  attempts  less  frequently  to  underst 

•.a  with  the  help  of  what  others  say,  becomes  more  aifd  m 

I,  at  all  events,  be  discouraged,  ^and  after  a  few  years, 

1  by  deaf  mntes,  it  want  of  sufficient  practice  and  correciic 

oncems  their  infln-  his  ariiticial  speaking  becomes  only 

lal  Ibey  should  be  relic  of  bis  former  acquisiljon."  Hegi 

d  to  the  fullest  ex-  (pp.  305,206.)  the  leiiimonv  ofGcTm 
otibc  bigbesi  chsmcier,  including tba 

n  in  langnage,  the  eminent  teacbersofdeaftnQtes,  to  the 

lining  tbe  meaning  ceedingimperfectionand  the  trifling  tb 

of  conettuclion,  by  of  these  attainments  in  moet  cases,  i 

irectly  to  tbe  exer-  savs,  (p.  1 67,)  "  While  I  have  met  s< 

ind  analysis,  and  to  who  maintained  the  contrary,  ihe  m 

tbe  application  ot  cominoa  testimony  given  by  profew 

the  Client  of  the  clergymen,  and  renUemen  in  other  [ 

1  far  more  favorable  fessions   is,    ■■  We   eajinot    nndersb 

ban  an  irregular  or  them." 

ilemalic  manner  of       Reading  on  the  lips  ia  possible  o 

use  alone.    The  within  a  short  distance,  generally  fi 

along  at  ease,  upon  tvmlofive  feet,  and  with  a  front  view 

rords,  throueb  the  course  with  a  good  light ;  and  the  spe 

it  has  to  tniags  on  ing  must  be  slowerand  more  distiocti 

Ihe  track  of  words,  open  to  si^hlihan  usual.    Toundereti 

,  has  loBo  throueh  conversation  in  a  mixed  company.ot 

idings, which  male  dressed  to  a  third  person  is  for  the  tr 

ith  the  domain.  part  out  of  tbe  question.     The  unnati 

lie  rarely  advances  articulation  of  deaf  mtiles  is  general)} 

ite  some  sign  with  painful,  as  to  be  not  only  an  objeclioi 

'  word  he  uses  or  it,  but  en  actual  bar  to  lis  use, 

this,  without  de-        The  deaf  mute  taught  on  a  diffa 

or  tbe  meaning  of  plan  will  find  signs  available  to  a  grei 

r  desirable,  indeed,  or  less  extent  with  tbose  with  whom 

:ld  be  associated  as  has  constant  intercoarse ;  while  the  m 

words,  and  run  in  ual  alphabet  can  be  easily  acquired, : 

.  books  are  access!-  writing  he  can  nse  with  most  persom 

n  opened  with  the  Ibis  country. 

As  these  diSerent  methods  of  insti 

conMsling,  for  the  tion  offer  ndvantiues  in  a  greater  cr 

iiaclersseen  or  felt,  degree  in  com  pat  i  hie,  it  becomes  diffii 

intages  which  may  to  decide  precisely  what  combinattoi 

( sound, fotgliding  them  will  secure  the  greatest  odvant 

;  firmly  in  memory,  on  tbe  whole.    That  it  is  not  expedi 

f  with  processes  of  to  instmcl  tbe  great  majority  of  deatmi 

pliatitand  manage-  in  articnlalion  and  reading  on  the  1^ 

amind.    Bat  writ-  beyond  qneetion;  OwadTantag«ta  M 

I  Hme  adTanlages  alized  being  slight,  uid  the  diudrant 
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HMiense  ui  the  time    consamed,  and  gnage,  a  point  has  been  guned  which  can 
attention  direrted  from  other  things,  by  a  never  be  lost.    They  have  never  doubted, 
mere  mechanical  exercise.    The  consid-  that  there  were  a  few  among  their  pupils, 
erations  we  have  presented,  point  to  a  who  might  be  instructed  in  oral  language 
jttdiciotts  combination  of  the  two  other  with   benefit ;    in   the    institutions   at 
meUiods,  as  best  for  all  the  ends  of  in-  Hartford  and  New  York,  the  experimeot 
sCtuction.    An  improved  system  of  natu-  is  now  makinr,  to  ascertain  how  much 
ral  signs  should  be  brought  into  full  play,  can  be  accomplished  in  this  way,  in  con- 
•a  more  serviceable  and  consuming  less  nection  with  the  ordinary  course  of  in- 
time  than  one  more  imperfect    To  this  struction,  which  even  far  these  pnpjls 
should  be  joined  constant  practice  in  the  should  by  no  means  be  given  up.    The 
use  of  words.     As  {baI   as  acquired,  friends  of  the  deaf  mute  have  the  evidence, 
words  should,  to  a  great  extent,  super-  not  only  that  our  system  is  on  the  whole 
aede  signs  for   almost  every  purpose.  thebest,but  that  our  instructors  will  spare 
This,  with  pains  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  no  pains  to  give  it  every  .improvement  of 
may  be  accomplished ;  as,  notwithstand-  which  it  shall  appear  susceptible,  and 
ing  the  seductions  offered  by  signs,  the  which  the  liberality  of  their  natrons  shall 
pupil  will  feel  a  pnde  and  a  gratification  put  within  their  power.    The  course  of 
in  the  ability  to  use  and  understand  words,  instruction  has,  heretofore,  been  in  eeneral 
Such  is  the  general  plan  pursued  in  the  too  much  limited  as  to  time.     Printed 
{■"rench  and  American  Institutions ;  the  books  adapted  for  the  use  of  deaf  mates 
defectsofthe  German  and  English  schools  under  instruction,    have    been    greatly 
being  the  want  of  an  improved  system  and  wanted.    The  work  of  supplying  this 
fvoper  use  of  signs,  and  in  all  of  the  for-  deficiency  has  been  ably  and  successfully 
mer,  the  waste  of  much  precious  time  in  commenced  by  the  President  of  the  New 
fruitless  attempts  to  teach  oral  language.  York*Institution,,and  its  compHtion  win. 
Other  objections  to  the  German  method  we  trust,  not  long  remain  to  be  desired. 
are,  the  greater  number  of  teachers,  and  Tlie  union  of  schools  for  deaf  routes 
the  greater  length  of  time  required  in  a  with  those  for  the^ blind,  has  been  advo- 
oourse  of  education,  and  the  necessity  of  cated  by  some  in  this  country.    We  leam 
beginning  at  too  early  an  age  to  learn  a  from  these  Reports,  that  the  experiment 
mechanioil  employment  for  maintenance  has  been  fullv  tried  in  Europe,  and  with 
*a  after  life,  and  too  early  as  respects  results  decideoly  unfavorable  to  the  plan, 
intellectual  instruction.    The  contrast  be-  There  are  many  points  of  interest  in 
tween  the  German  and  American  schools,  relation  to  this  subject,  and  embraced  in 
in  moral  and  relidous  training,  is  most  these  documents,  which  we  have  been 
atrikinff,  and  the  deficiency  in  the  former  obliged  to  pass  by.    The  reader  who  de- 
ia  one  tor  which  no  other  advantage  can  sires  can  easily  obtain  the  pamphlets, 
compensate.    The  conducting  of  devo-  The  Twenty- Seventh  Report  of  the  New 
tional  and  religious  exercises  in  the  nat-  York  Institution  ir  also  just  issued,  con- 
aral  language  of  the  deaf  mute — intro-  taining  some  excellent  directions  upon  a 
duced  by  Mr.  Gallaudet ;  whose  name,  as  matter  of  great  importance, — the  training 
the  lather  of  deaf-mute  instruction  in  this  of  deaf-mute  children  at  home,  l>efore 
countrv,  should  ever  be  held  in  grateful  their  entrance  into  an  institution, 
feaembrance — has  been  foUowea  by  the  The  friends  of  the  deaf  mute,  and  the 
most  happy  results.    The  results  in  re-  public  at  large,  are  much  indebted  to  the 
spect  to  language  and  general  attainments,  authors  of  these  Reports  and  to  those  who 
with  the  exception  of  arithmetic,  are  commissioned  them.    The  existence  of 
altogether  in  our  favor.  institutions  of  benevolence  like  tbe^e,  is 
The  method  of  instruction  by  signs,  justly  esteemed  one  of  the  brightest  fea- 
has  in  this  country,  and  also  in  France,  tures  of  our  times.  Let  no  efforts  be  spared 
baoorae  mora  practical  and  direct,.and  less  to  perfect  and  extend  them.    Though  the 
metaphysical  and  circuitous,  than  as  em-  sphere  of  the  instructor  of  deaf-mutes  is 
ployed  by  the  Abb^  Sicard.    If  our  in-  limited,  the  benefits  conferred  are,  to  the 
atructora  have  perhaps  still  depended  too  subjects  of  them,  immeasurable  and  price- 
Bsch  upon  signs,  and  have  not  sufficient-  less.     His  work  is  arduous;  so  nr  «s 
iy  insisted  on  putting  words  into  frequent  faithful  and   well-directed,   his    eflbrls 
aae  on  real  occasions,  and  for  explaming  should  be  encouraged  by  the  interest  mnd 
tha  onkaowB  by  tha  known,  yeC  in  the  approbation  of  the  pobhc 
canaeqacnt  dav^pment  of  thie  lign-lan- 
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[  for  the  expm-  itself  into  licenliouiDeea  of  ambition, 

>D  in  the  albJelc  high  time  we  sbouid  give  Eome  of  it 

u  expect  to  find  coneideniiion  of  wbat  baa  been  act 

lizatton  in  n  na-  pliahed  in  Art  by  us,  and  of  Iboaein< 

iverer  well  fur-  oy  which  its  gloiious  mission  is  1< 

Ibe  thews  and  most  nobly  defined  for  our  limea.     1 

and  produciive  else  are  oar  times  to  be  fiti  j  commi 

io  the  Jiigber  al-  rated— our  generations  signed,  andci 

t   best   embodi-  riesstamped— but  by  the  oand  of  enli 

I  force  adbtd  us  ened  Art  I    How  are  we  to  have  ar 

re — comparative  lightened  Art,  unle&sHltnowJedge  of  i 

brate  force  with  it  includes  be  made  popular — the 

ir,  but  not  with  eral  mind  be  elevated  to  something  lib 

Bgonistic  energy  appreciation  of  the  nacredness  of  gei 

nee  of   this  en-  of  the  necessity  of  public  patrorag 

7  to  illuminate  lift  it  into  the  unembarruseed  air  of^: 

muscular  tis-  dom  from  mercenary  cares,  that  it 

ith  the  light  of  a  calmly  and  genially  work   out  its 

:  sun  is  to  shine  apotheosis  ?    We  can  get  no  legisli 

jteen  deeps  and  action — no    public    patronage — wit! 

that  of  Art  is  to  enlightening  the  body  of  the  people  t 

IK  front  to  na-  these  points.     We  must  make  thera 

daraefer.    Oar  that  our  character  and  tank  as  a  ni 

At  of  the  modem  is  at  stake — that  the  measure  of  civi. 

'earn  to  see  its  tion   is   the  patronage  of  Art.      Vi 
ve  understood  ibis,  whether 
nnderstaiid  or  not  the  nnarl 
lated  mylhe  left  eloquent  npon  the  m 

wgh  work,  the  lega  lips  ot  its  dumb  fonrs.  yet  will  i 

vena,  there  has  goon  be  unconsciously  elevated  to  i 

ilii  of  late  years,  appreciarion.     It  is  in  view  of  such 

donded   trouble  gulls  that  we  are  disposed  to  regard  ' 

ses  of  a  better  Rome  cordiality  the  new  enterprise  of 

M  its  darkest  pe-  Lester.     He  himself  has  expressed  s( 

;hing  of  Art  and  thing  like  this  purpose  in  his  pre 

om  that  gray  old  He  would  have  "our  AnL'ts  and  i 

n  West,  down  to  Works   belter   known   al  home." 

:.,  we  have  been  means,  of  conrse,  lo  have  them  i 

1,  though  at  in-  widely  known  ;  for  certainly  he  doei 

een.    It  is  more  expect,  in  the  mode  and  form  he 

be  marveled  at,  adopted,  to  make  tbem  any  better  kn 

ilished  more  that  where  Ihey  were  known   at  all. 

inctjve  in  Art  as  series  is  professedly  a  popular  one, 

alossaL  strength  as  such  is  certainly  not  to  be  rule 

mowing  down  the  strictest  letter  of  criticism.    He  b 

tries,  and  piling  in  his  preface : 

ployment  of  the  j,;,.     ^^  ^^  „,y„.„  ^^  ^^  ,i^„,  „f 

,d  quite  as  htllo  ^d  Artists  wm  more  owing  te  a  Ui 

e  admiration  or  informalion  on  Ihcse  aubjecls,  than  to 

of  either,     ^ow  perhaps  all  other  ceases ;  and  I  bava 

lUrii  for  the  con-  flesired  lo  see  this  want  inpplied  with  i 

nave  expanded  work,  uoiling  beaotj  of   ese 


they  h 
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cbeapnen  of  price,  with  autheDticttjr  of  been  more  remarkable  —  •  wordFrnntm 
facts,  to  secure  for  it  general  circulition.  than  as  a  Painter  in  colors.  What  coold 
Artists  themseWes  will  not  do  it,  although  be  more  exquisite  than  the  italicised 
well  qualified  for  the  task ;  perhaps  they  passages  in  the  extract  which  we  give : 
could  not  do  it  without  suffering,  howerer  *^  ^  ° 
unjustly,  unkind  imputations.  No  one  "  On  quitting  College  (in  1900)  I  re- 
else  seems  inclined  to  make  an  attempt,  turned  to  Charleston.  •  •  •  My  picture 
and  I  haye  resolved  to  try  it  myself.**  manufactory  still  went  on  in  CharlestoB 
r  I.  .  •.  I.  t  J  1.  ^U I  embarked  for  London.  Up  to  this 
It  was  necessary  that  it  should  be  time  my  favorite  sobjtcU,  with  an  oc- 
done,  and  Mr.  Lester  was,  alike  with  casional  comic  intermission,  were  banditti 
every  other  true  lover  of  Art,  called  upon  I  well  remember  one  of  these,  where  I 
to  meet  this  necessity.  There  seems  to  thought  I  had  happily  succeeded  in  cutting 
be  a' restless,  energetic  impulsion  in  his  a  throat!  The  subject  of  this  precious 
temper,  which  does  not  permit  his  pans-  performance  was  robbers  fighting  with 
ing  long  to  count  costs  upon  the  thresh-  «•«*>  ^er  for  the  spoils,  over  the  bo6j  of 
hold  of  any  enterprise.  The  country  ?K""';?f^?^*"''^*?^^''*T^?^' 
will  certainfy  be  ILefited  by  this^  ^'J  S?S.  .Jtitf  hThSl  o^lt 
iar  as  it  goes  So  little  has  been  jo  England.  It  seems  that  a  fondness^  Isr 
known  of  our  Artists,  to  the  great  body  .ubiects  of  violence  is  common  with  youw 
of  the  people,  beyond  the  mere  names  of  ArtisU.  One  might  suppose  tha  the 
the  most  prominent  of  them  and  their  youthful  mind  would  delight  in  scenes  of 
works,  that  any  information,  however  an  opposite  character.  Perhaps  the  rea- 
much  popularized,  is  of  importance,  so  son  of  the  contrary  maj  be  found  in  this : 
that  it  be  thrown  into  such  forms  as  to  that  the  natural  condition  of  youth  being 
render  it  widely  available.  This  Mr.  L.  ^^^  of  incessant  excitement  fh)m  the  coo- 
has  accompUshed.    five  numbers  of  his  ^^^^  "°^*  ^  novelty— for  all  •bootus 

series  have  appeared  in  beautiful  style,  »"^«'  ^u^^  **^^^  "*"*  "^ 

accomnRnied  with  nortraita  of  the  Artist*  *"^®  something  fierce,  tembU  or  unoMal* 

accomouued  witn  portraits  oi  me  Arusis,  ^^  ^^^  j^  ^^^^  j^^  ^^^^  ^^     g^^  ^ 

some  of  which  are  admirable.    The  first  ^^  „^  ^^  ^           ,^  ^bo  lives 

IS  a  sketch  of  the  poet-painter,  Allston.  beyond  the  middle  age,  -when  there  is 

The  portrait  accompanying  it  is  one  of  nothing  new  under  the  sun.'   His  novelties 

great  fidelity,  and  is  highly  creditable  to  then  are  the  rifadmenti  of  hb  former 

le  promising  young  artist  who  has  the  life.    The  gentler  emotioas  are  tbeD  as 

series  in  hand.    As  for  Mr.  Lester's  part  early  friends  who  revisit  him  in  dreans, 

of  the  work,  it  is  done  in  his  usual  hur-  snd  who,  recalliiig  the  past,  give  a  grace 

ried,  loose-shod  manner,  with  occasional  »nd  beauty,  nav,  a  rapture  even  to  what  in 

bursts  of  vehement  expression,  approach-  *'^?  hey-day  of  youth  had  •^™«^  ^«« 

ing  to  eloquence.    Fw  the  best  portions  ^P^^}"^  JS'^J^h^r^^'^''^  "* 

A  though,  con^st^  t^ltl^l'JZ^^ 

the  artisfs  own  letters,  &c.    We  have  ofemihSod.     One  of  my  favorite  hauats 

somehow  always  feh  that  Allston  would  ^beo  a  child,  in  Carolina,  was  a  forest 

have  made  a  greater  poet  than  painter,  spring,  ufturt  I  wed  to  tatek  immumm, 

though  the  two  things  are  identical,  ex-  and  I  dart  say  unth  ail  the  eailouaneu  $f 

cept  m  the  modes  of  their  manifestations.  afi§herman.  At  this  moment  I  ^an  see 

Vet  poet  is  the  more  universal  name,  and  that  spring;  and  the  pleasant  conjuror, 

Allston  was  a  universal  man.     We  can-  memory^  has  brought  again  those  tittle 

not  say  that  those  specimens  of  his  po-  ^^^^res  before  nu;  but  how  ^^nHketo 

etry  which  have  reached  us,are  at  all  re-  ^[HfK  •^T/   I^  **^.i  ^  H^ 

for  it  would  have  been  quite  wonderful  ^^resh  in  all  their  gargeoms^garfSu^^ 
had  this  been  so,  since  those  years  of  ef-  JJ^,^  andjl&wersr 
fort  and  practice  necessary  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  Art  in  any  department.  There  is  no  attempt  at  comparatire 
were  girtn  by  him  singnlarlv  to  that  of  criticism  on  the  pait  of  Mr.  L. ;  he  hmm 
the  ranter  alone — but  we  do  say  that  simply  furnished  a  biographical  and  eolo- 
there  b  a  delicacy  and  graphic  propriety  gistic  introduction  of  the  great  vtist  to  the 
united  with  Uie  most  remarkable  vigor  in  popular  mind.  The  second  number  is  de- 
aoch  passaces  of  his  prosk  as  we  have  voted  to  Henry  Inman.  We  regret  that 
■•em  whi^  gives  us  a  sort  of  intuitive  we  cannot  say  as  much  for  the  portrmit 
amaraiioe  tlyU  had  hia  lilebeen  riven  in  this  instance.  The  delicate  and  poeci- 
pfofiwediy  to   FMtry,  he  woaU  aavt  caliucof  this  fine  Axtiot  has  been  ruMjf 
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bom  wne  cnor  tbe  angsr  of  bia  sehoolioaMa,  beeaiu 

Cection  of  ihe  da.-  he  shut  hiniBelf  up  to  pkint  iiutMd  a 

<  not,  K  the  mis-  going  lo  school,  and  Ibe  kiwM  of  hi 

letch  of  Iiiman  is  tnother  because  of  bis  success  in  his  M 

just  aa  might  be  elusion,  are  interesdog  fefttnrae  in  lb 

Ibe  death  of  a  nun  history  of  West, 

Imired.    A  bappj  There  seems  lo  bave  been  but  one  em 

ary  great  depth  of  in  West's  life,  which  Tiolatad  bis  Qoahc 

Ihe  tarorite  artist  faith  or  education.     He  became  a  soldiei 

we  bave  skelohea  The  Friends  had  not  included  this  poj 

jtewart    ITie  por-  suit  in  Iheti  prophecy  for  the  Parago: 

ticulariy  fine,  that  they  were  persuaded  Wcet  musiWomi 

dere.    Apart  from  His  only  exploit  as  a  soldier  appears  I 

lis  is  a  distinction  have  been  finding  the  bones  of  Sir  Pete 

ch  this  venerable  Ualket's  biber.    The  sober  imaginatio 

lied.    He  wa«  the  of  West  was  so  much  excited  by  th 

.  our  country  gave  scene,  tbat  he  wished  to  embody  it  in  : 

onably  bis  pains-  picture;  but  Lord  Grosvenor,  to  whoi 

life  waa  crowned  he  described  it,  dtscouraged  bim,  and  h 

Citable  to  the  in-  had   not   that   impetuons  genitw  wbie 

y  people.  carries  iti  possessor,  with  Ibe  force  of  th 

BCter  of  Benjamio  aTalaache  or  cataract,  over  all  obslaelei 

h  can  awaken  bnt  and,  easiest  of  all,  over  tbe  bnbtrie*  t 

in  men's  minds,  royalty.    Ha    reiomed  from   his   littJ 

greatness — some  episode  as  a  soldier,  lo  receive  the  dyin 

them."    With  bU  blessiojg  of  bis  mother.    His  deep  so 

}(ry,  and  his  long  absorbing  lore  for  her  is  truly  af^ctin| 

r,  we  still  feel  that  His  {liber's  boose  was  no  longer  a  plcM 

-that  he  was  bom  ant  borne  to  bim,  without  tbe  cbaim  c 

rben  a  amall  capi'  his  mother's  watcbfalafleclion.     Hesooi 

Teat  way,  because  left  for  Philadelphia.    Here  he  obtaine 

lion  than  at  a  later  much  patronage.     From  Philadelphia  h 

ime  sense,  "great-  went  to  New  York.    Hera  he  obtaine 

I  bim."    He  was  help  to  go  to  Italy.    With  a  present  c 

Absurdity  often  fifty  guineas  from  Kelly,  and  letters  I 

lity  is  almost  ani-  leading  men  in  his  pocket,  he  depute 

Fbeie  was  some-  for  Rome,    There  he  was  considered 

g  exceedingly  re-  lion,  or  rather  asort  of  savage;  and  itc« 

a  Quaker  Artist,  hardly  be  determined  at  tbis  day  whethi 

d  call  a  Ivsut  no-  the  people  of  Borne  wished  most  lo  ex 

while  blackbird.  hibit  the  young  savage,  or  the  masla 

S  our  hearts  thrill,  pieces  of  Art  which  their  City  conbinei 

ccees  in  the  draw-  They  paid  him,  however,  great  attentigi 

,  which  has  some-  An  exhausting  ambition  seems  to  hav 

I  the  feeling  of  tbe  been  awakened  in  his  mind,  and  he  aoo 

tt  deep  interest  in  fell  ill  of  a  fever.    After  a.  lingering  ii 

ra,  and  their  teacb-  ness  of  eleven  months,  be  was  cured, 

of  colon,  and  tbe  Those  who  befriend  genlns,  (aavs  Cai 

bis  picking  tbe  cat  ningham  in  bis  life  of  West,)  when  it  i 

and  the  tronble  of  struggling  for   distinction,   befriend   Ih 

-enis  at  tbe  altered  world,  and  their  names  should  be  held  1 

and  their  rebuking  remembrance.     There  is  good  sense  an 

rom  its  (ur,  "  more  right  feeling  in  the  reply  of  Mahomet  t 

,"  are  all  subjects  the  insinuation  of  the  fair  Ayeaha,  thi 

,  when  better  help  his  liral  wife,  Cadijah,  was  old  and  ni 

int — Pennington-^  lovely,  and  that  be  bad  now  a  belter  i 

cousin  a  box  of  her  place.    "  No,  by  Allah  1  there  ti«v) 

h  canvas  prepared  was  a  better.     She  Mintd  in  me  whe 

ix    engravings  by  mendeapisedme.    She  relieved  my  wav 

biie  deeply  wioi  when  i  was  poor  and  poaecnted  by  tl 

ta  joy.    ii>d  then  -World." 
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The  names  of  Smith,  Hamilton,  Kelly,  poet,  awaken  the  scene  intoriTid  !j 

Allen,  Jackson,  Rutherford    and    Lord  and  heroic  beauty;   but  such  ma--! 

Grantham,  must  be  dear  to  all  the  admir-  rarely  waited  upon  the  ambition  oi : 

ers  of  West.    They  aided  him  in  the  amiable  and  upright  man." 
infancy  of  his  fame  and  fortune.     They        Fair,  honest  criticism,  in  whid  :!• 

watched  over  him  with  the  vigilance  of  is  keen  analysis  and  a  juRt  awarL 

true  friendship.  praise  and  blame,  is  not  often  mei  w 

In  1763,  West  went  to  London.    We  in  the  market.    The  material  for  a  r- 

will  not  say  that,  in  an  evil  hour,  he  be-  ine  Critic  is  quite  as  rare  and  prec;o.- 

came  the  proteg6  of  royalty.     No  !     It  the  material  for  a  genuine  PoeL    r 

was  well.     It  was  in  keeping,  for  West  much  better  for  genius  to  stand  r 

was  not  above  being  pinned  to  the  skirts  than  to  be  bolstered  in  a  clique,  r.  - 

of  a  royal  robe,  till  what  he  considered  a  for  praise  by  glorifying  others,  wl* 

very  hard  fortune  cut  him  loose.     West's  they  always  deserve  it  or  not    i 

life  was  regular.    Nothing  was  allowed  tendency  of  our  age  to  act  in  m  .-- 

to  break  the  uniformity,  not  to  say  mo-  societies,  cliques,  &c.,  is  proof  of  \\>  t 

notony,  of  his  methodical  existence.    He  ceeding  poverty.     The  man  of  zr 

was  never  guilty  of  any  of  those  oddi-  stands   alone,  and  stands  out  fix::, 

lies  or  absurdities  which  men  of  genius  time.     He  does  not  ask  endor?^.- 

take  it  upon  them  to  enact  generally  in  He  is  mi  generis,  and  "  sets  tbf  \x-\\ 

youth,  and  often  in  age.     As  his  wife  for  a  long  line  of  lesser  men.    The  r 

said,  "  He  was  a  good  man — he  never  monest  observer    cannot    bat  see  • 

had  a  vice."  Benjamin   West  was  not   such  a  - 

From   1769  to   1801,  West  received  His  life  and  character  forcibly  rt:r 

orders  from  the  King  in  person.     The  one   of    what    Cunningham   so  ;-• 

King's  sickness,  at  this  last  date,  sus-  says  of  his  pictures : 
pended  all  West's  work,  and  threw  a  dark 

cloud  over  his  life  and  prospects.    How-        "  They  are  well-conceived  and  [r 

ever,  from  the  time  of  His  Majesty's  re-  ^^^awn,  but  want  soul  and  substav 

covery    till    his    final    superannuation.  «^^^  ^^^  shadows  of  what  is  n  ^ 
West  was  again  the  subject  of   royal 
patronage. 

West's  life  was  long  and  laborious, 
and  his  productions  were  very  numerous. 

Cunningham  says  of  him  :  "  He  wanted  talent,  all  will  readily  concede.    Ht  ^ 

fire  and  imagination,  to  be  the  restorer  of  a  most  amiable  man,  too.    (We  rr 

that  grand  style  which  bewildered  Barry,  ber  a  wicked  wa^  who  said  amij 

and  was  talked  of  by  Reynolds.     Most  is  a  very  stupid  virtue.) 
of  his  works— cold,  formal,  bloodless  and        His  biographer  says,  "  The  war  wt 

passionless — may  remind  the  spectator  of  broke  out  between  Britain  and  he:  • 

the  sublime  vision  of  the  valley  of  dry  nies  was  a  sore  trial  to  the  feej*:^ 

bones,  when  the  flesh  and  skin  had  come  West.      His  early  friends  kxA  p*  ^ 

upon  the  skeletons,  before  the  breath  of  patrons  were  involved  in  a  bloo:) 

God  had  informed  them  with  life  and  troversy.     He  was  not,  according  t 

feeling.    Though  such  is  the  general  im-  own  account,  silent.     He  was  \o^- ' 

pression  which  the  works  of  West  make,  in  the  palace  and  alone  with  hi5  r 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  many  are  dis-  ty,  to  avoid  some  allusion  to  the  ^ 

tinguished  by  great  excellence.    In  Death  The  King  inquired  anxiously  re^p' 

on  the  Pale  Horse,  and  more  particularly  the  resources  of  his  foes  and  the  :: 

in  the  sketch  of  that  picture,  he  has  more  of  their  chiefs,  and  the  Artist  rs. 

than  approached  the  masters  and  princes  imagined  he  gave,  more  correct  ir:  ' 

of  the  calling.     •     •     •     West  was  in-  tion  concerning  the  American  leact^ 

jured  by  early  success.     He  obtained  his  their  objects,    than  could  be  ac 

fame  too  easily.     It  was  not  purchased  through  official    channels.     Wc-^: 

by  long  study  and  many  trials,  and  he  long  been  away  from  his  native 

lashly  imagined  himself  capable  of  any-  His  literary  talents  were  not  of  a:i 

thing.    But  the  coldness  of  his  imagina-  to  allure  correspondents,  and  ^  ' 

tion  nipped  the  blossoms  of  history.    It  if  any  of  the  infioential  insur^e  ^ 

is  the  province  of  Art  to  elevate  the  sub-  it  be  supposed  that  he  was  at  ^ 

ject  in  the  spirit  of  its  nature,  and  brood-  qtminted     But  not  few  were  the . 

mg  over  the  whole  with  the  feeling  of  a  aions  under    which  this  asiable  -^j 


lovely.  There  is  no  deception.  T'^ 
flat,  and  the  eye  seems  to  see  ihroDil. 
color  and  canvas." 

That  West  was  a  man  of  inda?t" 
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wd  both  to  ke«p        "  A  thiog  of  Brant;  w  a  joy  forerer," 
I  opinion,  and  the 

rho  stirred  in  Ihe  V><1  a  true  Artist  is  emphatically  "  i 
le  has  not  told  ns;  tiling  of  Beauty. "  To  inquire  into  Ihi 
>  guess.  He  was  history  of  such,  to  trace  the  cireuni' 
impassioned.  His  stances  that  have  contributed  to  create 
«e.  His  siination  tbem,  is  a  work  of  deep  ialerest  and 
j)d  the  Artist  dis-  profit.  However  much  Ihe  strong  ol 
m  his  mind,  and  neart  may  control  and  modify  the  condi- 
»re  profiiable  con-  lions  in  which  they  are  placed,  still  wt 
lis  reward  in  for-  cannot  bat  see  that  the  infant,  created 
me  for  those  davs  after  a  law  of  which  it  lakes  no  cogni- 
lody  in  which  he  zance,  is  received  into  conditions  thai 
!r  history,  nered  mould  its  organization,  if  not  its  being, 
osed  his  eyes  on  and  which  have  much  influence  in  de- 
outlines  iLnd  the  termining  its  destiny,  for  (his  world  at 
le."  least.  It  is  said  ihal  the  true  man,  the 
West  look  his  beauliful  man,  will  do  this  or  that :  M 
!  Royal  Academy,  be  may,  and  will.  Bat  what  makes  him 
itaogural  address  a  true  man  .'  Whence  comes  bis  power! 
inch  applauded  a  Was  he  born  an  aborlioo,  nurtured  amid 
Id  hare  cost  him  damning  circumstances,  or  was  the  page 
dwelt  bat  on  two  of  his  being  unrolled  farther  and  fairer, 
if  British  art  and  by  a  l»w  which  is  unseen  by  him  and 
ice  of  bis  Majes-  others?  Does  he  make  and  improve 
'udied  felicities  of  conditions,  because  he  was  born  a  con- 
Iboughl  or  faappi-  dition  maker— because  he  so  wills  I 
le  was  cold,  sen-  Still,  is  not  the  will  bound  by  a  kw.and 
and  the  slndent  can  we  change  only  by  a  will  which  is 
pictures  the  way  snbJBct  to  a  ntgher  law  !  But  T 'would 
mbjecT.And  from  write  no  paper  npon  freewill  and  ne- 
|>loying  his  time,  cessity.  I  leave  them  to  those  who  are 
to  re-read  his  dis-  under  a  tiecessitif,  or  have  a  free  uiU,  to 
attend  to  them.  We  have  a  word  more 
West  waa  not  a  to  say  of  this  fashion  of  self- laudation, 
-the  cruel  damna-  for  it  sinounts  to  this  in  the  end,  which 
!  line,  "Europe's  is  becoming  »o  common.  We  would 
Enrland's  best,"  say,  seriously,  to  any  writer  who  is  dis- 
ttanding — that  he  posed  to  parade  the  greatneBs,  and  hide 
r,  more  useful  and  the  littleness,  of  our  men  of  lalent  or 
nd  imposing.  He  genius — "  Do  thyself  no  harm  ;"  for  a 
His  kindness  to  more  suicidal  course  cannot  be  pursued 
t.  His  liberality  than  thai  of  giving  or  selling  one's  self 
"-               to  puffing  tba  powerful  of  the  present  or 

SaUvice — intra-  the  pas^  Tn  reading  Mr.  Lester's  books 
is  temper,  nor  we  are  reminded  of  the  Frenchman  who 
exaggerated  many  thousands  in  his  esti- 
mate of  those  who  were  sacrificed  in  the 
Resolution.  When  he  was  corrected, 
tbink  that  art  he  answered  earnestly,  "  One  cannot 
mean  jealousy  of  do  too  much  for  one's  connlry."  ft 
ne  ever  invaded  is  well  said  by  Mr.  Lester,  that  "  Praise 
was  amusing  and  cannot  make  Artists."  This  is  true  in  a 
if,  prominent  in  'ery  wide  sense.  It  is  a  very  conve- 
■ative  which  he  nieni  way  of  "growing"  present  fame 
Mr.  Gait,  thai  to  praise  everybody;  for  Ihe  majority  in 
r  had  predeclined  the  world  will  not  lolerate  truthful  ulter- 
belore  mankind,  ance.  We  must  draw  a  check  on  the 
pOBieri'ly,  did  no  Bank  of  Heaven,  payable  when  we  are 
elf  some  good."  immortal,  if  we  want  to  be  paid  for  tell- 
ing the  truth. 


peevish.     What- 
readily  imparted. 


W  aboiil  Ckxrdut :  A  Ptep  HUo  Covenlry. 


OT  CHURCHES,  AND  A  PEEP  INTO  COVENTRl 

irch,  ID  New  York  Ike  tow«i ;  wbil«  th«  sane  archilect  I 

y  eonpleCed,  and  Bpne  toibeotberextnineoD  thechurct 

■pire  sKractB  tbe  Uniremitr  Place  bM  Tenth  street,  wh 

Like  St  be  bas  made  a  beaaliful  spire,  but 

the  moat  etroyed  its  effect  by    ' 

of  the  city,  Bland-  towei  to  rest  upon. 


rerlooks  the  moat  Hlroyed  its  effect  by  sl^'^K  '^  too  etnal 

of  the  city,  Bland-  towei  to  rest  upon.    Tbebuildiuf  sbo 

f  two  of  its  great-  hare  been  placed  fnrtfaer  back  Irom 

i  it  will   be  lon^  street,  to  give  full  eSeet  to  ils  front ; 

Her  of  Broadway  the  proposed  exUnaion  of  Fine  ati 

nee  on  its  delicate  ihrougfa  its  grounda  would  add  gree 

rate  finiah,  or  the  to  iuiappeatBnce,a3it  would Ibenocct 

as,  Hs  be  bnrriea  a  square  by  itself.     And,  whatever  cr 

I  bestovr  a  silMtt  ciMos  inay  be  made,  still,  lake  it  allini 

the  majestic  pile,  it  is  tbe  best  apeciioen  of  Gothic  ait 

en  objected  to  aa  lectnre  whieb  we  have  in   Ibis  coudI 

reeideuces  of  citi-  and  will  probably  retain  that  preiii 

losed  to  tbe  noise  Hence  until  Ibe  wealthy  corpoi&tioo  wh 

ilway.    But  it  is  erected  it  shall  see  hi  lo  rear  a  rival. 
t  world  for  whom        Tbe  question  has  been  often  asked, 

,   the   tbrongs  of  those  who  have  oever  been  abroad,  hi 

robably  form  the  this  chareh  compares  witb  those  of  1 

It  the  daily  pray-  K>pe.    There  are  probably  few,  if  bj 

to  QUI  mind,  thera  modem  edifices  which  are  superior,  if 

in  rearing  at  least  except  such  great  national  works  aa  i 

ily  in  the  pnblic  Madelaine   at   PHris,  and  St   Paal's 

DQdingio  sizeand  London — which,  however,  do  not  « 

Qoshy  shrines  of  compare,  being  neither  of  them  Gotl 

abound ;  as  if  to  There  are  no  each  influences  now 

not  employed  the  work  lo  move  men's  zeal  a*  operated 

solely  npon  that  the  middle  ages.    Tbe  same  impoitai 

d  gain.    A  chorcb  is  no  longer  attached  lo  the  mere  boi 

'  some  proportion  of  aasembly,  the  same   dimensions  i 

nance  of  the  sec-  not   required  by  modem  congregatia 
Manufactures,  the  arts,  and  the  varic 

ired  that  Trinity,  schemes  of  improvement,  have   crea 

,  the  North  Dntch  new  channels  for  money  and  public  I 

at  unsightly  "  old  rit,  and  new  chorcb  edifices  are  made 

e  only  cburchea  conform  to  the  useful  rather  than  1 

at  quarter  of  tbe  ornaniental ;  and,  though  many  of  ih> 

vhicfa  it  formerly  are  elegant,  tasteful,  ana  admirably  ada 

)ly.    The  nnmer-  ed  lo  uieir  purposes,  they  bear  no  co 

crectionaonitppei  pariaoa   lo  the   venerable  and   najei 

Place  and  Fifth  structures  d  York,  Canterbury,  Stn 

he  congregations  burg,  Antwerp,  or  Rouen,     In  conte 

bey  represent  the  plating  Iheae,  we  are  carried  back  li 

'  belongs  to  what  period  when  tbe  splendor  of  tbe  sbrii 

city  f  Bid  if  tbe  the  costliness  uf  the  decorations,  aod  I 

hrongs  are  beard  pomp  and  ceremonial,  were  everylhii 

Is,  it  will  be  but  Then  princes,  and  nobles,  and  rich  del 

be  "  brealliing  of  tees  lavished  freely  their  thonsanda  vj 

IS  clock,  like  that  splendid  chapels,  where  masses  maf 

ti,  shall  beat  the  be  said  for  tneir  souls,  and  nraDame 

,  it  cannot  be  said  cummemorate    their    tank    and    nai 

ron  faalts.    The  Many  sins  were  atoned  for  by  tbe  er 

■e,  thought  not  to  tiou  of  a  church.     Monasteries  and  f 

oul  to  the  aiie  at  Tents  throughout  tbe  land  encounj 
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this  mode  of  purchasing  salTation;  wher-  are  being  said  at  a  dozen  difierent  altars, 
ever  there  was  one  of  these  who  felt  the  confessionals  are  filled,  and  devotees 
their  gold  to  be  more  potent  than  their  are  kneeling  before  some  precious  relic 
faidi,  churches  arose  wound  in  numbers  preserf ed  in  marble,  silver  or  gold.  As 
and  size  greatly  disproportionate  to  the  before  remarked,  the  effect  of  all  this  is 
population  wbtch  worshiped  in  them,  wanting  in  England,  where  most  of  the 
llie  cloistere  of  a  monastery  still  remain  building  is  regarded  as  we  would  any 
adjoining  Westminster  Abbey,  and  most  other  piece  of  antiquity  or  monument  of 
of  the  cathedrals  in  England.  With  the  Romish  Supremacy.  How  well  they 
respect  to  the  size  of  these  edifices,  most  have  all  been  used  by  those  who  buib 
persons  will  form  a  more  correct  idea  by  them,  is  evidenced  by  the  fmeX  that  where, 
comparison  than  by  feet  and  inches.  In  as  in  St.  Mar3r's  at  Warwick,  the  eon- 
England,  but  a  very  small  portion  is  de-  fessionals  are  of  stone,  the  steps  leading 
voted  to  Divine  service.  The  choir  thereto  are  worn  almost  to  the  thinnesa 
which  is  used  for  this  purpose,  and  is  of  paper,  by  a  constant  treading  of  the 
frequently  as  large  as  an  ordinary  churdi  feet  of  devotees.  At  the  last-named 
or  chapel,  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  ehnrdi  there  is  a  small  opening  in  stone 
the  floor  by  an  oaken  screen,  and  on  about  a  foot  thick,  through  which  the 
each  side  are  three  or  more  rows  of  confession  was  whispered,  neither  priest 
oaken  stalls,  or  larg«  arm-chairs,  with  nor  penitent  seeing  each  other ;  and  this 
high  straight  backs,  fantastically  carved,  is,  on  one  side,  worn  to  quite  a  cavity  by 
furnishing  seats  for  perhaps  two  or  three  the  pressure  of  the  confessor's  head,  aa 
hundred  persons.  Here,  every  day  in  he  inclined  his  ear  to  catch  the  sounds, 
the  week,  five  or  six  canons  and  minor  The  towers  vanr  greatly  in  Uieir  relative 
canons,  with  a  choir  of  ten  or  twelve  positions  in  difierent  countries.  In  Italy 
boys,  chant  the  whole  of  the  service,  they  are  generally  separate  from  the 
before  perhaps  a  dozen  persons ;  except  church,  as  at  Uie  cathedral  at  Florence, 
on  Sundays,  when  they  hare  a  larger  and  the  leaning  towera  at  Pisa  and  Bo* 
audience.  In  most  of  the  cathedrals  I  logna.  At  Strasburg  and  Rouen  there 
have  mentioned,  the  choir  occupies  not  are  two  towers  in  front,  and  a  s|Mre  in 
more  than  one*fifth  of  the  building,  the  centre ;  though,  at  the  former,  one  of 
The  rest  of  the  floor  is,  in  England,  taken  the  to  wen  is  mueh  higher  than  tiie  other, 
up  with  monuments  to  the  illustrious  and  at  the  latter,  the^  are  very  difa* 
dead.  One  sees  here  a  hundred  things,  ently  shaped,  uniformity  in  this  respect 
the  purposes  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  being  by  no  means  regarded  as  essential 
divine,  and  which  excite  only  curiosity  to  good  looks.  Whera  there  is  but  oae 
as  the  relics  of  a  bygone  age.  But  in  tower  in  front,  it  is  frequently  on  one 
Catholic  countries  all  parts  of  the  vast  corner  and  not  in  the  centre.  The  spire 
edifice  are  brought  into  use.  There,  the  at  Strasburg  is  four  hundred  aod  sev- 
choir,  which  is  not  screened  off,  but  enty-four  feet  high.  Tbat  at  Rouen, 
simply  elevated  a  few  feet  above  the  which  has  been  but  recently  erected,  is 
floor,  is  only  occupied  by  the  numerous  of  cast  iron,  four  hnndrsd  and  thirty-six 
priesthood,  while  the  remainder  is  for  feet  high;  St  Michael's,  at  Coventry, 
the  people,  who  stand,  kneel,  or  use  two  hundred  and  ninety ;  that  of  Trinity 
small  chairs  hired  from  persons  in  at-  Church,  in  New  York,  two  hundred  and 
tendance.  There,  all  the  niches  are  filled  sixty-four ;  Bunker  HUl  Monument  nro 
with  statues  of  saint*.  The  church  is  hundred  and  twenty, 
surrounded  by  small  chapels,  thus  num-  When  we  look  at  the  ornamental  work 
baring  twenty  or  thirty  altars.  Between  on  Gothic  edifices,  the  varied  and  elabo- 
all  the  chapels  are  confessionals.  When  rate  carving  and  tracery- work  is  aksa 
the  service  is  going  on  at  the  grand  high  lately  bewildering.  The  Duomo  at  Mi- 
altar,  every  gaze  is  bent  in  that  direction,  Ian,  which  presents  the  most  imposing 
the  voices  of  all  the  priests  are  heard  in  exterior  of  any  in  Europe,  has  more  tham 
uaiaoo,  from  the  choir,  to  the  acoompa*  one  hundred  and  fifty  towers  or  piana- 
niment  of  the  organ.  In  hanging  galle-  des,  each  of  which  is  composed,  as  it 
ries,  entered  by  private  staircases  from  were,  of  a  series  of  oblong  white  OMrU^ 
neighboring  convents,  nuns  and  monks  cages,  one  above  anotlier  and  dimiaish* 
are  seen  counting  their  beads ;  ceremony  ing  in  size  Through  the  marble  slats  oi 
does  its  utmost,  and  a  scene  is  presented  each  of  these  are  to  be  seen  one  or  mm 
calculated  to  awe  and  impress  the  most  imprisoned  statues,  and  on  the  lop  of 
earaleasohservac  At  other  times,  mawsa  each  tower  is  one  of  gigaatic  mm  aoA 
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WsQtifiil  exMQtieo.  In  aiehts  all  ofer  pletriy  filled  wkh  it,  lira  smaller  side 
the  boildingt  mnd  ionniac  the  capitals  of  ones  oaly  exhibhin^  a  few  upper  panes, 
the  heary  columns  which  support  the  in*  and  p^haps  a  boraer.  Much  artistical 
lerior,  are  other  statues,  nomberiag  more  skill  is  eiihibited  in  so  combining  the 
Aan  two  thooaand,  ail  of  white  marble ;  colors  as  to  blend  them  in  a  soft  melJow 
among  them  many  of  Napoleon,  the  Em-  li^t,  without  detracting  from  the  solem- 
peror  of  Aostiia,  and  others.  In  front  of  mty  of  the  building.  Where  but  a  small 
the  cathedrals  at  Strasbuig  and  Rouen,  space,  such  as  the  point  of  a  window,  is 
which  are  constructed  of  a  darker  stone,  to  be  ornamented  in  this  way,  a  very 
are  numerous  statues,  (or  what  once  were  simple  and  beautiful  figure  ma^  be  form- 
such,  for  Time  has  crumbled  many  of  ed  by  differently  color^  or  delicately  fii^- 
them,)someof  those  on  the  former  being  ured  nanes;  but  on  a  large  surface  it 
equestrians,  over  ail  of  whidi  a  mantle,  would  be  difficult  so  to  arrange  them  as 
as  it  were,  of  stone-lace  appears  to  hare  not  to  ^ve  a  chequered,  showy,  or  at 
been  thrown.  Cooper  compares  that  at  least  tnfiing  appearance.  The  figures 
Bouen  to  the  ivory  Chinese  work-boxes  should  be  proportionabl^  lc^c»  smd  have 
which  were  fbrmeriy  so  often  imported,  aome  signification  batting  the  purposes 
The  pointed  arches  forming  the  doors  of  the  edifice;  consequently  whole 
acMnetimes  recede  twenty  fMt,  and  the  scenes  {lom  Scripture  are  represented, 
semicircular  recesses  on  Uie  sides,  formed  figures  of  saints,  mementos  mori,  coats 
by  the  four  or  ^vt  columnar  projections,  (m  arms,  and  other  heraldic  symbols.  A 
are  filled  with  statues  which  are  of  full*  single  window  is  oftentimes  a  perfect 
length  sixe  at  the  joints,  and  diminish  to  studjr,  and  no  words  can  describe  the  ex- 
cherubims  with  clasped  hands  at  the  top.  quisito  finish  of  the  pictures  and  the 

Most  of  the  Gothic  cathedrals  in  Italy  never-fading  brilliancy  of  the  tints, 
have  an  additional  building  immediately  in  Trinity  Church  a  fair  proportion* 
in  front  called  the  baptistery.  These  are  in  this  remect,  has  been  observed.  In 
generally  of  a  circular  or  octagonal  form,  the  new  Grace  Church,  on  Broadway, 
and  in  the  centre  there  is  a  huge  basin,  there  is  more  stained  glass,  in  proportion 
as  if  for  immersions,  surrounded  by  to  size,  than  in  any  cathediral  in  Europe. 
smaller  ones,  for  infant  baptisms.  In  the  The  numerous  windows  are  almost  en* 
modern  Roman  church  the  latter  only  are  tirely  made  up  of  it,  every  pane  present- 
used,  thouffh  the  lar^r  ones  have  ooca-  ing  some  small  device,  such  as  crosses, 
sioned  mucn  discussion  as  to  the  usages  mitres,  vines.  &c ;  or  being  arranged  in 
of  the  early  church.  In  many  instances  the  shape  of  fantastic  images,  like  the 
the  baptistery  is  more  elaborately  finished  figures  upon  calico.  The  eye  '»  merely 
than  the  cathedral  itself,  and  the  exterior  arrested  by  their  brilliancy,  and  confused 
cornices  present  the  strangest  jumble  of  by  the  multiplicitjr  of  tM  figures,  none 
saints,  angels,  and  unknown  monsters,  of  them  being  sufficiently  laige  or  devo- 
givittg  the  tout  tmemkle  a  wild,  and  not  tional  in  their  design  to  hx  the  attention 
unpU^ing  effect.  But  here,  where  mar-  or  inspire  feelings  of  awe ;  and  there 
bhM  are  so  abundant,  the  most  beautiful  being  no  contrast  between  this  glass  of 
oosshinatioos  are  formed  in  the  shape  of  colors  and  the  perfectly  white  wall,  the 
Mosaic  work.  At  Sienna,  there  is  a  whole  building  presents  a  showy,  rather 
medallion  picture  over  the  entrance  to  the  than  an  elegant  or  religious  aspect  An 
cathedral,  and  the  whole  pavement  is  in  we  write,  we  learn  that  an  attempt  is  be- 
thia  way  made  to  represent  Scrip^ire  ing  made  to  remedy  this,  by  inserting  in 
scenes.  each  window  a  ground-work  of  dark 

The  stained  glass  windows  are  a  fea-  glass ;  but  we  doubt  if  this  will  remedy 

ture  peculiar  to  Gothic  edifices,  being  in-  uie  difficulty.    As  a  writer  in  one  of  the 

tended  by  way  of  relief  to  the  sombre  public  prints  has  remarked,  the  building 

aspect  of  that  kind  of  architecture.    The  appears  to  have  been  made  for  the  glass, 

quantity  of  glass  and  devices  adopted,  rather  than  the  glass  for  the  building. 
vary,  of  course,  in  difierent  churches;       Another  species  of  interior  ornament 

but  there  is  a  certain  proportion  which  which  commands  attention,  is  the  profn* 

generally  prevaih*,  regulated  by  the  size  sion  of  carving  in  wood  which  the  choir 

and  namber  of  the  windows,  and  the  of  almost  every  Gothic  church  presenta 

cok>r  of  the  stone  forming  the  intenor.  to  a  greater  or  less  degree.    At  Anwerp 

For  instance,  where  the  windows  are  nu«  and  Brussels  it  is  seen  to  great  perfection, 

meroaa,  it  is  comparatively  seldom  that  In  the  church  of  St  Gudule,  at  the  latter 

any  hot  the  great  end  windows  are  com-  pkee»  the  pulpit  is  a  pfincqial  object  oi 
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attractioD,  being  sapporled  by  the  tree  of  as  oo  ^  tonb  ^  Heniy  YIL*  in  tiie  Ab* 
knowledge,  on  either  side  of  which  are  bey  and  in  Beanchamp  Chapel,  at  War- 
the  fi{;ares  of  Adam  and  Eve.  The  ser^  wick,  the  firaea  are  of  bnaa,  clothed  in 
pent  18  coiled  around  the  trunk,  and  Eve  plate  and  diain  armor.  At  Milan,  the 
It  reaching  her  hand  to  take  the  fruit,  yiaitor  is  conducted  down  a  flight  of 
while  every  possible  nook  and  space  in  stairs,  beneath  the  parement,  into  the 
and  around  the  tree  is  occupied  l^  some  Chapel  of  St  Carlo  Bonomeo,  a  room 
of  the  mute  inhabitants  of  Paradise,  con-  some  ten  feet  square,  encased  on  every 
spicuous  among  which  is  a  monkey,  side  with  silver,  on  which  the  principal 
whose  comical  grin  gives  a  ludicrous  ef-  events  in  the  life  of  the  saint  are  repre- 
fect  to  the  whole.  On  the  old  choir  of  sented  in  basso-relievo.  An  altar  richly 
York  Cathedral,  it  is  said  there  was  a  decorated  with  gold  and  precioaa  stones» 
representation  of  a  blacksmith  shoeing  a  glitters  in  the  reflection  of  the  torches* 
goose.  The  artists  se^m  in  some  in-  and  from  the  back,  by  turning  a  crank,  is 
stances  to  have  tasked  their  minds  to  com-  nised  to  view  a  sarcophagus  of  rock- 
prebend  every  object  of  nature  or  of  fie-  crjrstal,  within  which  are  to  be  seen  the 
tion,  however  fiintastic.  The  seats  in  withered  and  ghastly  remains  of  St  Caiio 
the  stalls  are  all  made  with  hinges,  so  as  himself,  so  embalmed  for  the  veneiatioa 
to  raise  them  when  their  occupants  are  of  the  devout  Who  has  not  heard  of 
standing,  and  when  thus  raised,  on  the  the  church  at  Cologne,  where  the  walla 
bottom  of  each  is  discovered  a  different  on  all  sides,  from  floor  to  ceiling,  are 
and  delicate  piece  of  carving.  liifed  with  human  bones  ?  But  we  are 
But  what  most  astonishes  an  Ameri-  trenching  upon  the  subject  of  relicst  la- 
can,  when  looking  at  these  buildings,  is  ther  than  of  architecture, 
the  beautiful  and  substantial  masonry  by  In  the  remarks  heretofore  made,  illus- 
which  all  the  parts  are  knit  together,  trations  have  been  drawn  chiefly  Croat 
Crjrpts  and  cloisters  everywhere  abound,  more  celebrated  fanes ;  but  they  by  no 
in  which  are  to  be  seen  every  description  means  indude  all  such  features  of  size 
of  arch,  from  the  delicate  Gothic  groin  to  and  beauty  that  are  to  be  found.  In  £^- 
the  majestic  vaulting.  In  King's  College  land,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Continent. 
Chapel,  at  Cambrid^,  which  is  nearly  as  many  a  town  of  now  inconsiderable  in- 
large  as  Trinity,  and  m  Henry  theSeventh's  portance,  possesses,  in  its  paririi  church, 
Chai>el,  at  Westminster  Abbey,  the  ceil-  an  edifice  which,  but  for  tne  changes  ef- 
ing  is  constructed  entirely  of  blocks  of  fected  by  the  winds  and  rains  of  centn- 
stone,  covered  with  embossed  carving,  ries,  would  §u  surpass  anything  in  the 
most  exquisitely  fitted  to  each  other;  the  United  States.  There  is  one  of  these 
whole  entirely  unsupported  by  columns,  places,  from  the  spires  of  which  that  of 
and  yet  presenting  from  below  scarcely  Trinity  would  seem  to  have  been  bor- 
any  perceptible  arch.  In  Trinity,  New  rowed,  and  the  memory  of  which  lingeis 
York,  the  ceiling  is  an  imitation  of  stone,  with  a  peculiarly  pleaimnt  impress  upon 
One  word  with  regard  to  the  monuments  our  mind. 

which  meet  the  eye  in  every  direction,  as  Fain  wouki  we  revint  it  again  in  fancy ; 

we  wander  through  these  ancient  piles,  and  with  those  two  companiotta  with 

The  most  general  form  of  those  com-  whom  but  two  years  ago  we  looked  with 

memorating  persons  of  distinction,  is  that  feelings  of  awe  and  admiration  on  scenes 

of  an  oblong  block,  upon  which  reposes  of  antiquity^ecenea  rendered  doubly  in- 

a  recumbent  statue  of  the  deceased,  as  teresting  to  us  by  the  freshness  and  nov- 

large  as  life,  representing  him  in  the  eos-  elty  of  early  travel.    One  of  them,  alas,  is 

tume  he  wore  when  alive — as  a  bishop  gone !    Even  there  his  step  was  feeble, 

in  his  mitre  and  flowing  robes,  or  a  knight  and  his  body  worn  by  disease.     He  h^d 

in  his  coat  of  mail — ^bnt  occasionally  in  a  devoted  the  best  part  of  a  life  of  aearij 

simple  robe   or  winding-sheet;  in   all  threescore  years  to  the  laborioos  excr- 

cases  presenting,  as  you  approach,  the  cise  of  a  profession  in  whidh  all  his 

appearance  of  a  corpse  laid  out  for  the  thoughts  and  energies  w«e  absorbed,  ajid 

gmve.    Frequently  the  husband  and  wife  had  now  taken  a  respite  from  the  task  of 

are  thus  represented,  side  by  side.    Oe-  healing  others,  to  seek  in  foreign  hnds 

osmonally  old  cofllns  come  to  light,  as  at  his  own  restoration.    And    how  won* 

Chester,  where  is  shown  one  of  stone,  in  drously  did  he  revive,  for  the  time  bein^, 

which  the  bodjr  of  Hurb  Lupus   was  underthe  influence  of  spirit-stirriBgaaso- 

found,  wrapped  in  an  ox  hide,  more  than  oiations !   Youth  seemed  to  have  retumo^ 

a  hundred  years  ago.  In  many  instances,  again,  bringii^  back  the  kmg-lbigot^m 
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DmnM  wbicb  alher  ount  to  be  stjltd  bar  "lured  bi 

lad  driveo  from  hia  Hen  bave  bcien  aplendid  tounu 

oin  with  ue  in  ex-  ulemn  ptoeeMiona  and  waiJilce  | 

DthDaiaBtn  aa,  by  a  insa  of   tbs  princely  retinne.    E 

fbt,    we    BtroUed  III.  went  through    to  Boawortb 

CbertK-,  and  from  and  Henir  VII.  vaa  received  I 

King  Charles  had  triumph  alter  the  contaat  "Queen 

IS  defeated,  beheld,  too,  often  honored  ita  town-ball  I 

;reen  fields,  with  presence.  It  was  from  Cove ntiy  ibi 

trees  and  flowera,  ers  came  to  salute  her  on  hei  enti 

moss-grown  tow-  the  neigbboring   castle  of  Keoil' 

irch,  aJM  the  tiled  and   in    Coventry  the  most  je«loi 


!  the  bridge  of  one    as  she  went  on  her  way  fiom  o; 
IB  to  hare  leaped    to  another.    Here,  too,  flounBhed  : 

with  a  feltcitona     mer  times  a  iamons  prioiy  and  n 
Eomplete  the  bean-    tery,  wherein  divera  priors,  monk 
nnns  did  |i;ood  service  to  the  caiiaa 

vent  to  Binning-  ligiou.  The  town  took  aidea  with  lb 

teinese-like  aspect  liemeol  against  King  Charles,  ant 

MMied  with  the  as-  seqaently,  when  bis  son  succeed 

ried  Irom  Chester,  tbe  throne,  be  caused  its  waJIa  to  t 

elves  seated  in  the  tered  down,    fiut  it  were  needlt 

Coventry."    "  To  weaiy  the  reader  with  an  account 

1  ladicroOB  recol'  that  basrendered  Coventrymemora 

a  call  np  into  tbe  detailed  in  the  guide  to  Uiat  eity  - 

7  idea  connected  each  in  turn  glanced  over,  durin) 

9  anything  but  a  half-hour's  rapid  ride,  onlil  tbetall 

risits  ibereto  never  for  which  it  is  now  chiefly  noted 

pon    compnlsion.  intofull  view.    Above  all  St  Mich 

nry  IV.  beld  hia  near  it  and  under  its  shadow,  Tr 

inun,"    so  called  and  there  St   John's — the  dwallinj 

ere  allowed  to  at-  the  city  clustered,  as  it  were,  aboni 

e  of  which,  says  fset,  iu  close  compact.     An  oinnibu 

lere  was  never  a  ried  us  to  the  principal  inn  in  the  | 

."and  a  "Coven-  and  immediateiv  after  we  sallied  fo 

a  by-word,  inso-  see  St  Michael's.   Aa  at  Chester,  c 

ian  who  was  so  thing  looked  as  if  no  change  bad 

himself  into  pub-  place  within  some  ceoturiea.   Tbe  n: 

0  go  to  Coventry,  streets,  paved  with  huge  round  e: 
a  feliowa.  Here,  without  sidew&lka,  the  quaint  latt 
imc  monarch,  was  plaster  houses,  for  augbt  there  wi 

1  diaboliciim,"  a  ti-  modem  work  about  them,  might  havi 
( for  tbe  atiaJndera  the  identical  ones  over  and  by  whic 
[hike  of  York,  the  I^dy  Godiva  rode,  at  that  It^ndnr; 
ards  Edward  IV.)  tsnce  o(  time.  And  what  have  we 
labary  and  War-  Peeping  TcHn  himself!  There  be 
tot  heard  in  hia  tatfaer  hia  painted  bust,  in  the  wi 
;endofthe  Lady  of  a  house  on  the  wte  of  the  one 

tbe  inhabitanls  which  he  took  the  fatal  look.    The 

ing   through   tbe  ia,  to  serve  as  a  warning  againai  tl 

ity,  and  tbe  pen-  dulgence  of  impertinent  curiosity  M 

?om  "  bad  to  pay  ery  year  tfais  bust  is  taken  down 

iventry  has  been  after  being  carried  in  procession  ai 

at  princes,"  from  the  city,  is  freshly  painted — so  sayi 

oyal  fiivor  ii  re-  book.    A  short  turn  bringa  us  tt 

xcseion  of  mon-  square,  on  opposite  aides  cd  which 
rounded  by  burial -grounds,  aitd  b] 

life  of  Margaret  remaina  of  an  ancient  biabop's  pi 

Acted,  BO  that  it  aland  &  Michael's  and  lYinity. 
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Up  !    what    an  unmeasured    grandeur  !  every  other  distinctirc  feature.    Still  H 

How  eloquent  in  heauty  !     But  we  have  spire  remains;  and,  to  our  eyw,  ora 

<a,  ffood   description   in   an   old  volume  customed  to  an  antiquity  of  more  tkai 

called  "  The  Beauties  of  Kngland  :**  few  score  years,  the  rust  of  so  many  r ti 

"  The  most  ancient  part  o?  the  present  turies  adds  to  their  grandeur,  as  iheir  v:i 

line  structure  is  the  steeple,  which  was  gray  needles  pierce  into  the  sky,  pro  j 

begun  in  1373  and  finished  in  1395.    An  ly  amidst  the  decay  aronnd.    An  x-i 

elevation  more    delicate    in  symmetry,  matron  who  came,  at  onr  knock,  fro  i 

more  chastely  ornamented,  or  more  striic-  little  low  house   in  the  reighborhc  ] 

ing  in  general  character,  was  perhaps  went  before,  with  her  keys  in  hanJ,  ^ 

never  designed  by  the  great  school  of  gretting  at  one  moment  that  her  hu<  J 

builders,  who  ranged  without  restraint  was  not  there  to  go  with  us.  an".    I 

of  will  over  all  the  beauties  which  ge-  next,  pointing  to  the  changes  which  >  i 

nius  could  combine  for  the  purpose  of  taken  place  on  the  exteiior  dannj    I 

effect  or  display.     It  commences  in  a  forty  years*  sojourn  in  Coventry,  aiv^  J 

square  tower,  no  portion  of  which  re-  menting  that  St.  Michael's  vestry  r-i 

mains  blank  ;  though  not  any  superfluity  not  as  well  able  as  that  of  Trinity  to  i 

of  ornament  is  introduced.     The  win-  pair  and  re-face.     We  walked  into  : 

dows  are  well-proportioned,  and  the  but-  church,    and    paused    for  a  few  H 

tresses    eminently    light.       In    various  ments   to    look  around.    There  wa- 

niches  are  introduced  figures  of  saints,  deep  solemnity  about  the  silent  ari:  <j 

and  each  division  is  enriched  with  a  bold  serted     building,    shaded   by  the  In 

but  not  redundant  spread  of  embroidery-  pointed  arches,  and  dark  rafters  of  ci.  | 

work  and  embossed  carving.   This  tower  oak,  while  the  mellow  light  of  the  ?^ 

is  136  feet  3  inches  in  height,  and  on  it  ting  sun,  entering  through  the  ^u  j 

stands    an  octagonal    prism  32  feet  6  glass    windows,  tinged  with  pn^i^l 

inches    high,    which   is    supported    by  rays  the  long  lines  of  clustered  coii^  I 

springing  arches  of  graceful  and   easy  which  supported  the  arches  on  t"l 

cnaracter.    The  octagon  is  surmounted  side,  and,  here  and   there,  brouc.i:  I 

by  a  battlement,  from  which  proceeds  a  view,    npon    some    monumental  *  I 

spire  130  feet  9  inches  in  height,  and  skulls  and  cross  bones,  and  almost  :j J 

adorned  with  fluting,  and  embossed  pi-  epitaphs.  | 

laster-wise.     The  walls  of  the  spire  are        We  subsequently    stood  within  t 

17  inches  thick  at  the  bottom,  and  so  Coliseum  by  moonlight,  and  undei  ' 

finely  tapered  as  to  recline  but  4 i  degrees  proud  dome  of   St.  Peter's;  and  )t* 

from  the  perpendicular.    The  beauties  doubt  whether  in  these,  or  any  y 

of  the  steeple  are  so  evident  to  the  com-  scenes,  we  experienced  the  same  k^ 

mon  eye,  that  they  need  no  aphorism  of  sensations  of    pleasure,  which  le^ 

the  scientific  to  impress  them  on  the  at-  during  our  journey  to  London,  to  eu 

tention,  but  it  may  be  observed  that,  ac  ine  with  such  particularity  every  ' 

cording  to  the  local  tradition.  Sir  Chris-  which  presented  itself  to  view,   h 

topher  Wren  pronounced  the  structure  a  former  we  expected  much;  but  v- 

masterpiece  of  the  art  of  building."  old  churches  were    almost  unhe" 

In  the  Trinity  church  opposite,  the  oc-  amongst  the  many  objects  of  attrati 

tagonal  prism  is  wanting,  and  the  spire  in  the  neighborhood, 
rests  directly  upon    the  tower,  (as  in        St  Micnael's  is  about  three  hen' 

Trinity,  New  York,  which  remarkably  feet  long ;  nearly  double  the  lensti 

resembles  it)  the  effect  of  which  is  to  de-  Trinity  in  New  York,    In  the  haii  ^ 

tract  greatly  from  its  appearance,  in  con-  wings  are  low  galleries  and,  in  or  'k 

trast  with  St.  Michael's;  although,  in  any  them,    numerous    small    chantry* 

other  connection,  it  would  have  a  very  chapels,  the  names  of  which,  aiW 

imposing   effect,    being  237   feet    high,  period  of  their  foundation,  were  del 

The  same  may  be  said    of  St.  John's,  to  as  with  great  volubility  by  ibe  ^ 

But  time  has  left  neither  of  these  edifices  ton's  wife.     In  many  instances  the 

unchanged,  and  the  brown  stone   has  scription  on  the  monument  of  the  iou 

peeled  off  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  er  contained  a  claose  from  his  ^ 

inches  all  over  the  surface,  while  contin-  granting  a  bequest  for  a  priest  to 

ued  rains  have  made  tesselated  furrows  mass  in  the  chapel.    In  Byeford'^  ch 

in  many  parts ;  some  of  the  saints  have  ry  provision  was  made  "  for  the  n 

£allen  from  their  niches,  and  the  faces  of  tenance  of  eix  poor  men  and  their  v^' 

cytheiB  are  '*  aans  nose,  sans  eyes/'  and  once  (reehoidei8»  now  reduced  by  c- 


ther,  directioii  wu  ^endor,  tniiat  have  iai   exceeded  £ 

expenditure  of  a  Michael's.    It  wsa  razed  to  the  groui 

ibuted  JB  loavei  of  by  Henry  VIII.,  ai  tbe  lime  of  tbe  bq 

le.  preBslon   of    the   moQasleiiea,    nolwil 

we  CKMsed  over  Btanding  the  earnest  entteaties  of  i] 

ch  bad  been  much  inbabitauis  for  its  preeervetion— an  a 

le  one  we  hod  juel  of  Vandalism  the  reason  uf  which  It  ia  ii 

about  tefacing  it  easy  to  perceive,  since  no  other  charch 

aria.     "  The  inte-  weie  de«lroyed.     South  of,  and  opposi 

before  auoied,  ■■  is  St.  Michael's,  a  noble  window,  occup 

ous  cutlivatioD  of  in^  almost  tbe  whole  front  of  a  Btoi 

ten  found   in  tbe  building,  indicated  St.  Mhij'b  Hall. 

;nere;  and  modern  is  entered  by  a  sort  ol  porch  with  i 

parted  any  porlioa  arched  roofing.    On  the  keystone  of  ll 


We  might  who  ia  silting  with  her  hands  ctacped 

long  time  id  cob-  tbe  attitude  of  prayer.    On  a  projectii 

beantiex,  partien-  etone,  whence  lae. inward  arch  spring 

ish  of  the  ciained  are  two  or  three  mouldering  figures 

-'-^  ■-  -    ■■   --  ibe  Virgin  and  angels,  representing  tl 
anDonciBtion,    and    the    correspondii 

u  yet  light,  pre-  abutment  is  wrooght  with  unmeami 

lasty  glance.     One  grotesque  animals, 
these  two    larse        Si  Mary'a  Hall  has  been  the  scene 

:  contiguity,  might  many  a  festival  and  public  ceremony, 

-itual  wants  of  the  which  kings  and  nobles  have  partii 

d  in  that  quarter ;  pated,  and  every  part  is  rich  in  meme 

tween  the  two,  on  toes  of  the  past.    On  entering  we  seem 

ck,  formerly  stood  to  have  been  transported  into  anotb 

point  of  size  and  world,  the  world  ol  k  nig  hi- errantry, 

ia  to  be  seen  in  the  PreabytBrian  Church  on  Unlsetaily  Plw 
!r  of  which  we  have  before  referred.  Triniiy,  Grace  Churc 
^cenHon,  eshibit  tbe  lighter  and  leas  ■ombre  ilyle.  All  four 
in  caoiDion,  with  moat  European  Cathedrals.  We  allude  to  t 
e  rows  ofcluatered  colitmns  which  nupjjort  the  roof  of  tbe  mi 
chea.  Tlwrei*  this  difference,  however,  that,  in  tbethreeU 
:lij  at  the  large  upper  windows,  whereas,  in  ihe  Gnt,  it  pax 
f>-doors  in  the  roof,  Ibil  being  extended  from  tbe  main  buildit 


Ling 
hlii 


roportion   than   i 


bj  private  buildings.  Aa  improvement  might  be  made  in  tt 
IS  general  appearance  of  lbs  interior,  by  placing  the  organ  in  1 
,  thus  eilinc  up  what  now  looks  like  waste  room,  and  admitti 
t  front  window.  There  is  dd  pailicutar  reason,  we  imagine,  w 
e  clergyman  ahonld  not  be  placed  in  front  of  the  congregatic 
inrafl-erBare  lelleipoaed  to  view,  while  in  theotbers  Ihe  ceilin 
in  of  stone  work,  in  groined  division!.  Either  style  is  very  beau 
is  the  moit  simple  and  the  most  enduring.  It  may  be  queation 
ithic,  however  beautiful  to  Ibe  eye,  is  beet  suited  to  pew 
ost  impossible  to  grange  tbe  heavy  columns  so  as  not  to  inti 
be  aide  aisles.  A  medium,  or  chapel  style,  avoiding  the  he 
luch  as  is  to  t>e  seen  in  the  Dutch  Church  on  Washington  Squa: 
r  Ihe  Gothic  is,  to  some  extent,  preserved,  without  its  inconvei 
[nant  windows  on  the  roof.  In  the  Presbyterian  Church  on  Fi] 
M  are  avoided,  but  the  interior  is  completed  in  a  style  so  plain 
litb  tbe  elaborale  Gothic  Snish  of  the  exterior,  aiii)  better  seit 
'e  simple,  or  pointed  bow  archilectare,  like  the  church  of  I 
.  In  this  last  church,  by  the  way,  tbe  peinling  in  penpecti 
ig  Gothic,  is  angularly  inconsistent  with  Ihe  general  style  of  I 
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in  d4Mul :  tBon  abt  thook  h«r  keiMl* 
And  showar'd  the  rippled  riagleto  to  her  knee ; 
Unclad  herself  in  haste ;  ado  wo  the  stair 
Stole  on ;  and,  like  a  creeping  sunbeam,  slid 
From  pillar  unto  pillar,  until  she  reach'd 
The  gateway ;  there  she  found  her  palfrey  trapt 
In  purple  blazon'd  with  armorial  gold. 
Then  she  rode  forth,  clothed  on  with  chastity ; 
The  deep  air  listened  round  her  m  the  rode. 
And  all  the  low  wind  hardly  brwUhed  for  fotf. 
The  little  wide-mouthed  heads  upon  the  spout 
Had  cunning  eyes  to  see :    the  tmrkine  cur 
Made  her  cheek  flame  i  her  palfrey's  footfall  shot 
light  horrors  through  her  pulses :  the  blind  walls 
Were  full  of  chinks  and  holes ;  and  orerhead 
'  Fantastic  gables,  crowding,  stared;  but  she 
Not  less  through  all  bore  up,  till  last  she  saw 
The  white-flowered  elder-thicket  from  the  field 
Gleam  through  the  gothic  archways  in  the  wall. 
Then  she  rode  back,  clothed  on  with  chastity ; 
And  one  low  churl,  compact  of  thankless  earth. 
The  fatal  byword  of  all  years  to  come. 
Boring  a  little  auger-hole  in  fear. 
Peeped — but  his  eyes,  before  they  had  their  will. 
Were  shrifeled  into  darkness  in  his  head. 
And  dropt  before  him.    So  the  Powers,  who  wait 
On  noble  jdeeds,  canceled  a  sense  misused  ; 
And  she,  that  knew  not,  passed ;  and  all  at  once. 
With  twelve  great  shocks  of  sound,  the  shameless  noon 
Was  clashed  and  hammered  fVom  a  hundred  towers. 
One  after  one ;  but  even  then  she  gained 
Her  tx>wer ;  whence  re-issutng,  robed  and  crowned, 
T6  meet  her  lord,  she  took  the  tax  away. 
And  bnilt  herself  an  ererlaating  name. 

We  did  Hot  «zamine  all  tlie  objects  to  the  owner  for  tliat  old  butcher's  shop 

vpoD  this  first  visit,  for  the  shades  of  than  is  given  for  the  best  of  the  new 

tveaiog  warned  ns  that  it  was  time  to  buildings;  and,  if  she  didn't,  they  daren't 

ttVnn.  to  pull  it  down,  for  it  draws  no  small 

After  having  taken  tea,  I  repaired  to  number  of  strangers,  which  is  some  ben- 

the  eofiee-room,  where  two  men  were  efit  to  the  town.    Some  peonk  have  a 

se^sd  together  discussing  a  pot  of  ale.  sinjrular  curiosity  about  sucn  things.'' 

Ooe  of  them  bad  just  come  from  Strat-  &>me  people !  Can  there  be  any  whom 

foid-upon-Avon,  and  they  were  diseours-  such  things  would  not  interest  ?  thought 

iog  upon  tbe  failing  off  of  trade  in  that  L    The  question  was  answered  at  Strat- 

towa.    It  seemed  odd  to  hear  such  talk ;  ford  itself,  some  time  afterwards ;   for 

as  if  there  eooM  be  any  bat  one  absorb-  when  I  asked  the  **  old  lady"  if  the  peo- 

iig  sabteet  in  eonneotion  with  the  birth-  pie  were  very   proud  of  their  fiormer 

place 01  Shakspeare.  townsman,  she  replied,  "Oh,  yes!  but 

**  Yes,**  said  the  man,  **  the  trade  of  then  ye  know  they  say  a  poet,  as  well 

Stratford  bears  no  comparison  to  what  as  a  prophet,  is  not  without  honor  save 

it  was  a  few  years  ago,  before  the  rail-  in  his  own  contree,  and  it  is  some  little 

Toads  were  built    Houses  that  fonneriy  true  here,  for  there  be  monna  living 

rented  for  fifty  pounds  a-year,  do  not  withinastone'sthrowof  this  house  wha 

Mw  bring  one-half  that  sum."  never  was  in  it,  and  there  be  very  roonna 

I  veatwed  to  ask  what  rent  the  bouse  who  never  read  one  of  his  plays." 

of  Sbakspearc  eonmanded.  **  Who  keeps  the   inn  at   Stratford 

'*  Tbafs  tbe  best  property  in  the  place,  now  ?**  asked  the  other  man,  who  was  a 

£rery  other  b<Nue  like  it,  of  which  there  fat,  good-natured  soul. 

ware  fbrsMriy  many,  has  been  pulled  *• « Tbe  Aed  Horse  r    The  daughter 

4own  to  Make  roooa  for  better  bniJainn ;  of  her  as  used  to  keep  it** 

b«t  tbe  old   lady  who  oecapies  'CM  ••  They  used  k>  keep  good  wine  at  that 

fibakiT  ninagii  to  pay  a  better  interest  boose.   There's  afair  ta^bere.    Waiter ! 
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tell  hostess  to  seod  ns  a  pint  of  tbst  had  foimerlf  supported  a  spire  equal  to 

sherry  got  yesterday.  Yonll  join  as,  sir."  any  of  the  others,  but  was  of  late  years 

Then  followed  a  long  dissertation  on  used  as  a  tool-hoase ;  there  was  to  be 

the  state  of  the  wine-trade  and  the  quan-  seen  the  min  of  an  old  cloister :  at  one 

tit^  of  adulterations  afloat — winding  up  place  was  an  old  abbey ;  at  another  a 

with  a  eulogium  on  the  merits  of  pure  famous  tilting-ground.     Some  of  the  city 

sherry  over  other   productions  of  the  gates  were  still  remaining,  &c.    They 

grape,  which,  coming  from  the  fat  man,  gave  a  different  origin  for  the  saying, 

strongly  brought  to  mind  what  was  said  *<  Sent  to  Coventry ,**  than  the  one  I  have 

by  John  Falstaff,  started,  viz.,  that,  in  consequence  of  the 

.  .         ...        ,    1.  ..       .     i.,:.  excesses  in  which  the  soldiery  had  in- 

.iJfuJ^^i^^"'*"^^  ^*^  '  ^'"'^^^  dalged,the  people,  fearing  the  efiect  on 

vinue  in  t,   &c.  ^j^^j^  ^j^^  ^^^  ^daughters,  refused  to  the 

And  by  an  easy  stretch  of  the  imagina-  troops  stationed  in  that  vicinity  the  priv- 
tion,  I  could  almost  see  that  valiant  knight  ileges  of  the  town ;  and  consequently,  in 
as  he  halted  bis  ragamuflin  troops,  in  the  army,  to  be  sent  to  Coventry  was 
sight  of  the  town,  aim  gave  order  to  his  equivalent  to  being  confined  in  the  mess- 
factotum,  **  Bardolph,  get  thee  before  to  room. 

Coventry;  fill  me  a  bottle  of  sack;  our  "But  I  imagine  the  young  women  of 

soldiers  shall  march  through.    Bid  my  Coventry,  now-a-days,  wouldn*t  stand 

Lieutenant,  Reto,  meet  me  at  the  town's  such  treatment  of  their  best  beaux,**  said 

end."  one.    I  thought  as  much,  and  did  not 

Quoting  these  words  I  remarked  that  believe  the  story, 

it  would  seem  a  good  judge  of  wine  in  With  such   conversation  as  this  we 

former  times  had  laid  in  his  stock  at  passed  away  Ihe  evening,  and,  when  I 

Coventry.  came  to  retire,  a  confused  medley  of  mail- 

**  Oh,  yes !    true   enough  ;   I   never  clad  knights  and  ladies  fair — kinn  aad 

thought  of  that     Ha,  ha,  ha !   I  used  nobles  in  velvet  and  gdd — FalstiSb  and 

to  read  Shakspeare  when  I  was  a  young  fat  men,  drinking  of  sack  and  sherry — 

man,  and  I  remember  to  have  seen  that  floated  through  my  mind.     Whether  it  be 

phiy  once,  and  now  vou  mention  it  i  that  the  glass  e^  sherry  had  ascended 

recall  that  scene.    Falstafl*!  ha,  ha,  ha !  "me  into  the  brain,"  I  know  not;  but  I 

And  after  he  had  sent  off-er-what-ye-  am  sure  that  the  opism-ealer  never,  in 

call-'em  to  get  his  sack,  he  turned  round  the  same  time,  saw  a  greater  Tariety  af 

to  look  at  his  company,  and    got  so  visions  than  paned  before  me  la  the 

ashiuned   of    the   scarecrows   that   he  dreams  of  that  night.    The  pictures  ia 

changed  his  mind,  and  said  he,  *  I'll  not  St  Mary^s  hall  stepped  down  from  their 

march  through  Coventry  with  them —  frames,  and  the  fifteenth  and  alxleeatk 

that*s  fiat;'  ha,  ha,  ha!      And  it  mar  centuries  seemed  to  have  eoaia  agaia. 

be  true;  it's  possible  that  some  sucn  Godiva  gathered  a   piece   of   tapestry 

scene  did  happen,  because,  you  know,  around  her,  and,  in  a  mixtnre  of  oaxoa 

King  Henrv  IV.  did  come  by  here  to  the  and  Norman  French,  which  an  old  monk 

battle  of  Shrewsbury,  and  his  son,  the  interpreted  in  Latin,  declared  that  it  was 

prince,  had  just  such  a  pack  of  fellows  a  burning  shame,  that  a  people,  for  whose 

at  his  heels  as  Shakspeare  described,  good  she  had  soi&red  suck  a  trial  upon 

It  may  be  true — but  let* s  see  if  Coventry  all  her  feelings  of  modesty  and  dacoram, 

sherry  is  as  good  as  was  Coventry  sack,  should  now  have  so  little  regard  for  deli* 

Your  health,  gentlemen !"  ctusy,  as  to  expose,  in  a  paiating,  to  pa^ 

And  as  the  fat  man  said  this,  a  glass  lie  faze,  those  charms  iot  looking  apoa 

of  modem  sack  disappeared  with  as  much  which  a  poor  tailor  had  fbnaeriy  beta 

rapidity,  and  seemed  to  do  his  capacious  panished  so  severely.    Eliiabeth,  with 

person  as  much  good,  as  it  had  done  head  embedded   in   long  sharp-poialsd 

with  the  Individ uafof  whom  he  had  been  mfi,  looked  sternly  towards  the  prisoner 

speaking.    And  the  two,  finding  I  was  a  Mary,  and  asked  if  I  really  thooi^lit  aba 

stranger,  one  among  *'  some  people,"  and  was  so  very  beautiful ;  but  just  utn  tha 

fond  of  '*  such  things,"  entered  into  the  Earl  of  Leicester  appioaebed,  aad  tka 

subject  of  antiquities  with  much  earn-  frowns  were  changed  to  saiilesw  KaiglMa 

estness ;  and  proceeded  to  describe  ob-  and  warriors  trod  heavily  up  and  down. 

iects  enou^  la  that  neighborhood  to  makini^the  room  resoona  with  tlMclaAk 

have  occupied  mt  for  weeks  in  the  in-  of  their  armor,  now  ehittiiy  with  m 

spectioB.    Here  was  an  oM  tower  that  reverend  father,  and  now  exeEaagia^  a 
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I  maid  of  honor.  In  hang  aroaDd  Ihem,  thst  the  visitor  dsi 

of  jolly  friars  and  ailj    leaves  all   othei  objects   oat   < 

merry  over  their  view  vr hen  once  his  attention  is  fasteni 

ranee  of  the  eighth  tbereon.    And  snch  ■woe,  in  some  d 

jised  &  piecipilate  gree,  the  effect  upon  us;  but  when,  c 

me  chan^d  to  St.  our   return,    we  caught  sight   of    U 

icted,  and  perfect  spires,  all  oDr  ptepi^eesBions  in  favor  i 

twilli  the  splendor  the  old  town  returned.     In  our  admiralic 

mIs,   each  of  them  for  its  spirea  we  ivere  not  indeed  peci 

Is  of  waxen  lapera.  liar;  for  they  have  a  deserved  celeorif 

were  crowding  into  But  the  churches  themselves  are  so  mui 

1  railed  off  from  the  surpassed  in  point  of  size,  and  in  splei 

d,  and  a  gorgeoua  dor  of  monumentu,  tiy  the  Cathedrals  < 

if  bishops,  prioiB  Lichfield   or  other   nei|;hbouring  citie 

lowed    by   Henry  as  to  scarcely  meat  notice  in  the  eyes  i 

the  young  prince  an    EnRliehmaa   or  rapid  traveler;  an 

jne  in.     Rows  of  yet  wenave  but  one  cnurch  in  Americ 

rrounded  the  high  which  will  bear  a  comparison  with  then 

ie  arose,  the  organ  To  us  the  whole  town — churches,  ha 

>  of  voices  chanted  and  all — seemed  blended  with  the  sceoi 

ist  notes  died  away  we  Iiad  justleft  behind,  and,  in  all  i 

isolved,  and  I  mw  former  splendor  of  cathedrals,  abb^ 

vhich  the  fugitive  religious  ceremonies,  festivals  and  fain 

besight  ofarobbet  with  its  lowering  walla,  and  many  siegt 

;  and  then,  as  if  and    royal    receptions,  it    appeared   I 

resolution,  held  uj>  be  part  and  parcel   of    EenUwortb,   t 

bid  him  protect  his  have  shared  in  its  glory  and  its  fall, - 

waa  io  the  streets  That    a/temoon    we  again  visited   S 

pie  of  every  grade  Mary's  and  St.  Michael's.   At  the  latlei 

wds  towards    one  the  seiion's  daughter,  a  delicsie  bln< 

leard  one  tell  the  eyed  girl  acted  as  cicerone,  and  seeme 

i   was  to  be  that  to   wonder  what   it   could   posaibly   b 

lilwonb,  and  there  that  brought  us  tbe  second  time  lo  sue 

:  for  all  who  chose  an  old  place,  when  we  bad  so  man 

confounding  time«  £!!"*'*'   S'gbts    before    us   at    Londoi 

ad  fiction,  1  found  There  waa  much  more  light  tbsn  whe 

Jack  Falstaff,  who  we  had    previously  visited  it;  and  tb 

i)d  telling  a  laige  work  of  lime  upon  the   bare  walla  w a 

scally  troops    got  much  more  visible.     To  me  the  dream 

and  what  teats  of  of     the    night    were     recalled,    and 

ned.  seemed  as  if  several  hundred  years  ha 

sun  was  shining  sped   away  since  ibat   imaginary   visi 

iw,  and,  looting  and,  as  if  the  whole  pavement  had  bee 

«d  street,  I  could  taken  up  for  the  purpose  of  laying  und< 

the  scenes  of  the  it  ihope  whom  1  had  seen  throng  int 

n.     We  spent  tbe  it   to  worship,  so    completely    cover* 

h   and   Warwick,  waa   it   with   monumenlal   slabs.      Th 

asing— the  first  in  hostess,  a  raiker  preiiy  young  womar 

md  m  its  perfect  seemed  much  gratified  at  the  eatisfactio 

rhap*  any  similar  we  mauifested  with  ali  we  had  seen,  an 

:  as  my  purpose  is  remarked    that  travelers  seldom  stoppe 

:  scenes  that  may  long  enough  to  get  more  than  a  glanc 

ient   eccluiasticu  of  Coventry,  adding  that  we  had  see 

no  desciiptifHt  of  more  of  the    place    than  herself— sh 

amp   Chapel    and  never   having,    duiing   a    residence    i 

aial  relics  which  eight     years,     been     in     St    Mary' 

igBtber.    Many  a  Hall.    I  thought  of  what  the  man  froi 

vritten  concerning  Stratford  said,  and  became  sattslied  the 

magnitude,  beau-  it  wad  only  •'  some  people"  who  are  c« 

finish,  with   the  rioos  about  "  such  thii^B." 
wociitionB  which 
3» 
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MAY. 

Okk  pleasant  monung  there  were  children  playing 

By  a  brook ; 
There  was  no  care  upon  their  young  hearts  weighing. 

No  sad  look : 
The  forest,  fields  and  flowers  were  green  and  gay. 

And  it  was  Mat. 

And  they  were  six,  those  children,  sweetly  mated 

Two  and  two ; 
Three  urchins,  and  three  maidens,  and  iktj  prated 

As  such  do : — 
They  prattled,  played,  and  helped  the  birds  to  sing 

The  rosy  Spring ! 

Full  simple  and  all  artless  was  the  story 

That  each  told ; 
But  truth  and  innocence  have  still  a  glory. 

As  of  old ; 
And  rudest  childhood  may  inspire  a  page 

For  wisest  age. 

O  life !  why  are  thy  early  joys  forsaken ! 

Why  should  time 
Lull  innocence  to  slumber,  and  awaken 

Pride  and  crime! 
0  years,  O  change,  how  swift  ye  bear  away 

Life's  sinless  May ! 

They  were  not  whispering  the  shame  of  others; 

Nor  would  fiing 
The  brand  of  enmity  among  earm's  brothers ; 

Nor  the  sting 
Of  jealous  riralry  did  they  emlure— 

r  or  they  were  pure ! 

They  loved  eadi  other,  and  they  loved  the  flowers. 

Streams  and  trees. 
The  yine  slow  creeping  o'er  the  latticed  bowers — 

Buzzing  bees. 
The  mossy  eottace,  and  the  old  stone  wall — 

They  loved  them  ail. 

The  fragrant  cluster  of  wild  roses  glowing 

In  the  dell; 
Fink»  woodbine,  lilac,  and  sweet-briar  blowing 

By  the  well. 
With  holly-hock,  like  soldiery,  around 

Guarding  the  ground. 

Oh,  would  that  ail  the  sordid  might  have  listened 

Each  sweet  wonl ! 
The  heart  had  softened,  and  the  eye  had  glistened 

To  have  heard : — 
Such  guileless  love,  sach  gentteaess  was  fhett — 

Alas,  so  rare! 

Mat  !  &ti  the  distant  woods  the  crow  was  swelling 

His  wild  "  caw  ;'• 
The  h^»py  brook  went  rippling  on,  and  telling 

All  it  saw ; 
The  odorous  air,  the  sky,  the  sun's  waim  lay  — 

All  made  it  Mat. 
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But  thert  irere  two  among  the  groap  that  mmod— 

EOWABD    BSLL, 

And  one,  whose  name  I  for  a  monrnfai  reason. 

Shrink  to  tell  ;— 
A  boy  and  girl — the  eldest  that  were  there, 

And  passing  fair. 

They  sat  together  where  the  trees  o'erebaded. 

And  they  walked 
Along  the  margin  of  the  stream,  or  waded. 

Sang  and  talked. 
And  looked  into  each  other's  eyes  to  say. 

Oh,  sweet,  sweet — ^May ! 

And  they  ^scoorsed  of  all  the  rural  pleasures 

Spring  imparts ; 
Field,  garden,  grove--how  full  of  truest  treasures, 

For  true  hearts ! — 
The  sweet  vicissitude — the  toil — the  rest — 

Supremely  blest ! 

How  painted  he  the  picture  of  the  morning 

From  the  dawn : 
The  cock*s  shrill  trumpet  earliest  in  warning ; 

The  green  lawn. 
The  rising  mist,  the  far  receding  night. 

The  orient  Kght ! 

The  dewy  glitter  as  the  sun  came  peeping 

Oer  the  hill ; 
The  lonely  willow,  where  the  loved  were  sleeping, 

Weeping  still ; 
The  skylark  mounting  with  his  matin  lay 

To  meet  the  day. 

The  sleepy  ploughboy  to  the  meadow  wending 

For  the  team — 
The  barnyard  choir  their  rueful  concert  blending 

With  his  dream ; 
The  laden  cows  slow  gathering  before 

The  dairy  door. 

The  creaking  bars  that  John  lets  down  for  Sophy 

With  her  pails ; — 
The  hasty  kiss  he  seizes  as  a  trophy 

0*er  the  rails : 
The  patient  oxen  yoked  and  ready  now 

To  speed  the  plough. 

The  grumbling  mill-wheel  indolently  starting. 

And  the  com 
In  rustic  wagons  coming  and  departing : 

The  far  horn 
Calling  to  the  repast  some  swain  remote. 

With  weleome  note. 

The  curling  smoke  the  distant  cot  denoting 

'Mid  the  trees ; 
The  low  bright  clouds  along  the  azure  floating ; 

The  soft  breeze. 
Where  blooming  orchards  their  sweet  odors  fling, — 

The  Spring !  the  Spring! 

So  penciled  he,  that  youth,  with  raptured  feeling. 

Yet  serea^— 
The  goiklefli  fouitaitts  of  his  heart  revealing— 

That  fair  ioeiM : — 


n 
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Aid  the,  date»  ddigbt  in  eaeh  ¥1im  ejre. 

Ma4e  sweet  reply. 

*Twa8  hers  to  paint  the  dear  domestic  heaven 

That  she  knew : 
The  tranquil  joys,  from  early  mom  till  even. 

Pure  and  true ; 
The  peace  that  seeks  more  oft  the  cottage  gate 

Than  courtly  state. 

How  eloquent  to  her  each  simple  token 

Of  the  time — 
The  day's  approach— the  chains  of  slumber  broken — 

The  sweet  chime 
Of  songsten  warbling  from  the  budding  spiay — 

Hail,  flowery  Mat  ! 

The  cool  ablution  at  the  dripping  fountain 

By  the  bower 
(A  crystal  treasure  newly  from  the  mountain. 

Since  the  shower) ; 
The  woodman's  lay  soft  echoing  on  the 


lay  I 
Oh. 


sweet  to  hear ! 


Afar  and  faintly  now  that  strain  receding 

On  the  air; 
Now  heard —now  hushed  again»  some  breeze  impeding. 

Yet  seems  there 
The  Ungering  cadence  haunting  all  the  sky. 

Too  pure  to  die ! 

But  yonder  whistling  teamster  home  returning 

O'er  the  farm. 
Slow  wheeling  up  his  load  of  brush  for  burning. 

Breaks  the  charm ; 
The  crackling  branches,  and  the  axe*  sharp  fall 

Out-echoing  all! 

And  now  the  blazing  hearth,  fair  Jane  preparing 

Her  rich  store; 
The  idle  dog  the  damorons  poultry  scaring 

From  the  door : 
And  e'en  the  kettle,  joining  in  the  strain. 

Sings,  Spring  again  t 

So  mused  that  gentle  pair,  the  time  beguiling. 

That  bright  day : 
Dreamed  not  the  playful  group,  that  hours  so  smiling 

Pass  away ! 
They  prattled,  played,  and  helped  the  birds  to  sing. 
The  rosy  Spring ! 

One  recent  mom  a  poor  old  man  was  straying 

By  a  hrook : 
Sore  seemed  the  sorrow  on  his  bent  form  weighing. 

Sad  his  look : — 
For  him  nor  fields  nor  flowers  were  green ,  or  gay. 

Though  it  was  May. 

He  gazed  as  dreaminr  of  some  brighter  momingt 

Ere  nis  wo ; — 
He  missed  the  fairest  flower  that  bank  adorning* 

Long  ago ! 
Five  turfy  mounds  were  thara— there  dead  he  fell !  — 

Old  JEiywAAD  Baixl 
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NAPOLEON  AND  HIS  MARSHALS.* 

Thk  Man  again,  of  whom  more  ha^  ritories  poflsessing  rmall  means  of  re- 
already  been  written,  we  belieye,  than  of  sistance;  but  Hannibal  led  hiB  swarthy 
any  other  human  being,  and  of  whom  legions  to  the  summits  of  the  Alps  and 
more  remains  to  be,  that  is,  will  be,  writ-  hurled  them  down  into  the  bosom  of  a 
ten,  we  imagine,  than  has  yet  appeared,  narrow  and  crowded  peninsala,  where 
It  is  not  wonderful.  Whatever  opinion  every  second  man  was  a  warrior,  and 
admirers  or  defiuners  may  form  of  his  from  which  there  was  no  drawing  back 
moral  character,  his  career,  from  the  be-  except  with  victory.  This  achievement 
ginning  to  the  close,  was  the  most  extra-  of  scaling  so  vast  a  chain  of  mountains 
ordinary,  the  most  unexpected,  the  most  with  an  armed  host  was  superior  to  all 
thoroughly  startling,  whether  considered  others  of  the  kind,  including  Napoleon's 
in  its  parts  or  as  a  whole,  that  has  ever  boasted  passage,  insomuch  as  it  was  die 
passed  before  the  eyes  of  the  world.  first,  the  original,  leaving  the  rest  to  be 
Alexander's  career  was  undoubtedly  in  a  measure  but  imitations.  Thisterri- 
magnificent.  It  was  a  great  enterprise,  ble  descent  into  Italy,  with  the  victories 
conducted  with  constant  splendor  and  and  the  reverses  which  followed — equal- 
success,  not  only  to  the  overthrow  of  ly  mighty  bat  equally  honorable  to  his 
ancient  empires  supported  by  immense  military  fame,  if  we  except  his  strange 
wealth  ana  powerlul  armies,  but  into  negligence  in  not  marching  direct  upon 
distant  countries,  «*  barbaric  bom,"  of  Rome  after  the  battle  of  Canns— all  con- 
which  only  vague  reports  had  come  to  summated  by  a  close  of  life  magnani- 
the  ears  oi  civilized  nations.  From  the  mous  as  uniortunate,  conspire  to  make 
valley  of  the  Nile  to  Babylon,  Persia  and  his  career  among  the  most  remarkable 
the  Indus,  his  course  was  one  series  of  on  record. 

memorable  triumphs ;  and  to  have  al-  Julius  Cssar,  as  a  character,  was  su- 
ways  conquered  is  sufficient  to  give  any  pcrior  to  both  the  former.   There  was  no 
military  cnieftain    an    undying    name,  one  point  in  his  life  quite  so  imposing 
Besides  his  great  conquests,  moreover,  or  startling,  as  those  which  make  np  the 
he  gave  evidences  of  a  mind  at  once  re-  thrilling  history  of  Alexander  and  Han- 
gal  and  statesmanlike ;  his  views  of  gov-  nibal ;    but  there  was  an  accomplished 
emment  were  capacious,  his  plans  for  greatness  about  him  which  neither  of 
the  building  of  cities  and  the  establish-  them  possessed.    He  was  of  a  race  pro- 
ment  of  empire  and  commerce  far-reach-  lific  in  masterly  talent,  of  an  age  adorn- 
ing and  noble.    Had  he  lived,  it  is  pro-  ed  with  the  highest  attainments  of  the 
iMle  that  not  one  half  of  his  reputation  intellect.   The  resources  of  arms  they  had 
would  have  rested  on  his  achievements  learned  in  centuries  of  warfare ;  the  au- 
in  arms.  gust  beauties  of  law  were  native  with 
Hannibal  was  (he  second  great  leader  themselves ;  the  splendors  of  arts  and 
of  mntiquitv,  and  was  unquestionabl;^  a  letters  they  had  lavishly  adopted.    They 
genius  of  the  highest  order.    His  native  had  subdued  the  various  provinces  of 
renins,  indeed,  was  probably  far  supe-  Italy,    destroyed    Carthage,    conquered 
nor  to  that  of  Alexander.    The  conquer-  Greece,  overrun  all  the  states  and  king- 
or  of  Persia  conducted  his  expeditions  doms  in  the  East,  which  Alexander  over- 
naainly  against  half- barbarous  nations;  ran  before  them,  and  were  now  invading 
the    indomitable   Carthaginian   was    to  the  vast  nations  among  the  forests  of 
irage  war  with  a  civilized  people,  and  Gaul  and  Grermany.    Of  that  race,  and  in 
the  most  experienced  military  power  in  such  an  age,€s8ar  was  undoubtedly  the 
the   world.    Alexander,  again,  invaded  greatest  production.    The  proof  of  his 
Imrge  and  open  countries,  from  which,  if  greatness  lay  with  him,  as  with  all  who 
repulsed,  it  would  have  been  easy  to  draw  are  great,  in  his  ability  to  do  whatever  be 
his    armies  aside  into  neighboring  ter-  planned  or  aspired  to.    There  is,  in  fact, 
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no  other  eridence  that  a  man  is  f^nat  inent,  poeaeiginiy  modi  of  Tadtos*  hTcritT 
For  it  is  a  Tery  hlse  idea  that  genios  is  and  terseness,  with  nrnchof  Lit^^s  breadth 
alwars  greatness.  The  latter,  in  its  of  bmsh  and  riyidness  of  coloring,  while 
broadest  comprehension,  must  include  ina  clear  understanding  of  matters  of  gor- 
the former  under  some  shape,  but  this  does  emment,  so  necessary  to  the  perfection  of 
not  of  necessity  fulfill  the  latter.  It  ar-  history,  be  would  have  been  superior  to 
goes  Decesaarify  the  possession  of  some  both.  Whether  he  might  have  ^aced 
extraordinary  quality  or  qualities ;  but  his  name  with  Cicero*s  in  philosophy*  we 
these  may  exist  in  erratic  minds,  and  cannot  judge,  thou^  he  had  onquestioii* 
their  possessors  often  accomplish  mem-  ably  fkir  more  sense  and  judgment — no 
orable  thinn  rather  as  matters  of  chance  small  requisites  for  such  works ;  and  it 
than  as  difficult  efforts,  marked  out  at  a  is  conceded  by  all  who  have  studied  him 
distance,  yet  broadly  conceived,  and  and  his  times,  that  in  oratory  be  would 
overtaken  and  executed  with  the  full-  have  equaled  if  not  excelled  the  great 
ness  of  sustained  purpose.  To  have  Roman  dedaimer,  had  he  pressed  into 
many  large  qualities,  loftily  balanced —  that  field  with  the  skill  and  the  vigor 
and  those  not  only  of  mind  but  of  char-  which  he  carried  into  his  campaigns  aind 
Oder — to  estimate  himself  never  by  what  battle-fields,  and  ambitious  schemes  of 
he  has  done,  but  by  what  he  can  do ;  power.  But,  as  with  Napoleon,  war  and 
to  regard  the  objects  in  view,  however  empire  had  more  attractions  for  his  strong 
vast,  as  no  greater  than  many  others,  energies,  and  it  is  there  we  see  the  chi^ 
and  as  a  part  only  of  what  is  to  be  ac-  exhibitions  of  the  man.  Beyond  question 
complished ;  to  recoffnixe  them  as  already  he  was  among  the  five  or  six  first  militaij 
effected  because  resolved  upon,  remaining  characters  of  all  nations.  He  planned  his 
unelated  in  the  time  of  triumph  because  campaigns  with  a  far-reaching  fbreaight, 
it  was  expected — ^in  a  word,  to  be  al-  and  conducted  them  with  infinitely  more 
ways  master  of  himself  to  the  measure  science  than  any  general  before  him  had 
of  achievement,  yet  never  show  achieve-  exhibited.  He  fought  seven  times  as 
ment  to  be  the  measure  of  his  capacity —  many  pitched  battles  as  any  leader  of  an- 
this,  in  a  man,  and  this  alone,  is  the  high-  tiquity,  and  more  than  any  modern  com- 
est  gT»a<nsar.  mander  except  Napoleon ;  his  eagles  were 
It  was  to  this  order  of  men  Cssar  be-  never  vanquished ;  and  the  range  of  his 
longed.  This  is  not  saying  that  he  was  conquests  nearly  doubled  the  extent  of  the 
able  to  do  anjrthing  which  could  be  done  Roman  Empire.  In  dvil  matters,  among 
by  any  other  man — for  it  is  a  part  of  the  the  responsibilities  and  perils  of  govem- 
greatnessofwhichwehave  spoken,  that  it  ment,  there  is  evidence  enough  that  he 
seesdearly  what  does,  and  what  does  not,  showed  equal  capacities.  He  was  bom 
lie  in  its  capacity  to  accomplish.  Whatev-  both  to  conquer  and  to  rule ;  and  bad  he 
er  Casar  undertook  to  do,  Cssar  did ;  and  been  suffered  to  bear  the  full  wdght  of 
he  showed  ability  to  triumph  on  many  empire  and  a  crown,  it  would  have  rested 
fields  which  he  scarcely  entered.  He  was  as  easily  and  naturaUy  upon  him  as  his 
not  unwise  enough  (like  Cicero)  to  at-  iron  helmet  And  then  comes  in  the  fit- 
tempt  the  heights  of  poetry — for  which  ting  manner  of  his  death  to  make  him  "  a 
he  probably  had  no  ^ulty ;  but  he  dis-  mark  for  history  !*'  Julius  C«ear  was 
played  evidences  of  consummate  power  in  among  the  greatest  men  whom  Rome  and 
such  various  spheres,  that  some  have  the  world  have  ever  produced, 
thought  him  to  have  been  only  a  man  of  In  modem  times  the  most  striking  ca- 
genetal  talent  rather  than  of  g^enius,  when  reer  was  that  of  Cromwell.  Risingfrom 
rnfi^t  it  was  the  rare  exhibition  of  genius  low  origin,  in  as  stormy  a  period  as  ever 
covering  many  fields  at  once.  That  he  was  uptumra  the  elements  of  a  strong-minded 
a  finished  writer  of  prose,  is  amply  testi-  people  from  the  bottom,  his  iron  will,  his 
fied  by  his  **  Commentaries,**  where  the  energy,  his  stem  military  capacities,  his 
native  directness  and  simplicity  of  style,  amazing  sense  and  sagacity  in  all  civil 
loined  with  a  masterly  ease  and  strength,  afieurs  and  extraordinary  gift  at  piercing 
have  made  them  a  model  for  all  subse-  the  characters  and  the  motives  of  men* 
aoent  compositions  of  the  kind.  It  is  not  enabled  him  to  ascend  rapidly  to  the  oon- 
oiffieult,  indeed,  to  conclude  from  them,  roand  of  the  army,  lead  bis  nasal  pealoK 
that  he  would  have  been  a  master  in  any  singing  Roundheads  to  constant  victory* 
spedes  of  writing  to  which  he  might  have  overtum  the  throne,  behead  a  Kki|r» 
turned  his  attention.  In  history,  we  im-  seixe  the  reins  of  revolution  into  his 
agine,  he  would  have  been  especially  em-  hands  of  sted,  assume  fearleedy  the 
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trilh  an  easy  ekill  felTwith  a  mighty  light,  which  do  toii- 

rebas'beennopar-  taij  place  among  Ihe  hu  erer  knew 

ID  any  English  ni-  before,  and  from  which,  for  years  again 

'emarkable  than  all  the   whole  world  was  nnable   to  with' 

Olber  characters,  draw  ita  gaze. 

Marlboroagh,  Tu-  For  oureelres,  we  hare  always  fell 
:k  of  Prussia,  the  that  the  true  life  of  Napoleon  remains  tc 
a,  and  the  "  Great  be  written.  His  historians  hare  been  toe 
I  a  brilliant  course,  moch  teJcen  up  with  his  genius  tmi 
It  abilitiea — all  of  achievements  in  war,  and  hare  noi 
or  two  in  matters  .  enough  considered  his  equally  a8ton< 
saible  in  any  such  isbing  capacities  for  all  department! 
y  him  who  carried  of  government  That  a  young  man. 
protracted, painful,  scarce  thirty  years  of  age,  of  a  mere 
inle  of  our  Revo-  military  education,  and  spending  all  hit 
llirongh  the  more  life  ap  to  that  time  in  military  practice 
weakness,  discord  and  Ibe  active  operations  of  war, 
incy.  Though  the  should  suddenly,  and  unexpectedly  Ic 
le  contest  were  at  bimsell — for  be  never  could  have  lore- 
hat  compared  with  seen  it — lake  upon  him  the  burden  ol 
Dght  in  European  an  empire,  and  manage  all  its  vast  in- 
;agemen(s  were  of  teresls  at  home  and  abroad  wiih  sncli 
conduct  of  Wash-  consummate  ease  and  ability,  as  if"  to  du 
h  such  inadeqnate  manner  bom" — restore  its  linanc«,  regu- 
livided  over  a  vast  late  its  commerce,  reform  its  laws,  creati 
raordinary  energy  a  constitution,  project  and  carry  throngt 
i  in  many  particu-  internal  improvements  on  the  grandeai 
I  and  difficulty,  de-  scale,  and  establish  the  foreign  relationi 
leased  military  ea-  of  Ihe  country  on  a  new  and  broadej 
order.  Then  how  basis — that  such  a  man  should  have  done 
I !  How  great  his  all  this,  besides  conquering  on  a  hnndret 
iTj  of  bis  life,  as  a  battle- fields,  is  the  most  surprising  ex- 
asmoreKloriousto  hihition,  we  think,  vet  to  be  found  in 
itude  and  his  bat-  history.  For  e very tning  alike  Napoleon 
sovereignty  more  seem^  la  have  the  eagle's  gaze.  Then 
Jier  man's  success-  can  be  no  question  that  no  monarch  evei 
moral  greatness  of  surpassed  him  in  political  sagacity.  Hif 
r  been  surpassed,  eye  was  6xed  at  once  upon  every  pari 
llel  f  of  Christendom  and  barbaric  Asia.  Then 
^allibese  of  which  were  many  keen-sighted  diplomatistt 
I  like  Napoleon's  P  around  him  to  give  bim  counsel — but  ht 
pressive.and  histo-  saw  farther  than  any  of  tbcm — farlhei 
im.  Someofthem  in  fact  than  any  diplomatist  of  Europe 
most  end D ring  na-  He  was  rapidly  outwitting  or  coercing 
if  mankind.  But  we  them  all ;  and  had  not  England,  for  tba 
I  will  always  turn  very  reaaon,  violated  her  own  treaty  o: 
airtonishment— -the  Amiens,  he  would  in  a  few  years  bavi 
sfoond  as  they  are  consolidated  his  influence  over  all  Iba' 
le — to  the  snilden-  north  of  Europe  which  she  succeeded  it 
ith  which  a  planet  banding  against  him,  and  would  bavi 
from  the  bosom  of  made  the  French  Empire  the  greaies 
le  zenith — travers-  since  that  of  the  CiesarB.  The  history  o 
ears,  from  point  to  the  life  and  character  of  Napoleon  is  ye 
id  burning  course,  to  be  written. 

le  could  foretell—  Mr.  Headley  is  in  very  many  respect 

salBllites  into  the  —v«  ihinb  he  might  become  in  neai^; 

r  suns— brightened  all— fitted  tobe  the  writer  of  that  hiatorjr 

e  moat  amazing  al-  He  has  a  rapid,  clear  and  vigorous  style 

verywbere  the  ten-  much  skill  m  driioea&ig  and  diesectin: 
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character,  a  quick  philosophy  to  discern  rians  respecting  the  character  azx]  cor  ] 

the  causes  that  produced  great  results,  of  their  enemies.    Yet  this,  to  our  j 

and  a  power  of  description  on  occasions  grace,  is  what  we  have  usaaJly  c  t 

of  "  pith  and  moment,"  in  scenes  of  swift  Speaking  the  same  language,we  nat  jn 

and  thrilling  action,  that  we  do  not  re-  see  for  the  most  part,  and  earliest  r  i 

member  to  have  seen  surpassed  by  any  their  representations  of  Continental  a"  ^ 

writer.     He   possesses   the  still  greater  so  that  nearly  all  our  tixed  impre^-i 

requisite  of  thoroughly  knowing  his  sub-  of  European  history  are  derived  Im: 

ject.     He  feels  what  Napoleon  was,  and  most  prejudiced  sources.    Itisqui!«  ;i 

what  the  men  were  whom  he  gathered  that  a  different  state  of  thing?  sbouij  i 

around  him.     He  feels,  too,  what  was  the  ist,  and  this  is  one  of  the  chief  caf>e>i 

nature  of  that  period  in  which  the  great  our  gratification  at  the  appearanw  (A 

Corsican  rose,  conquered  and  reigned,  present  volume.     There  was  dan??r. 

He  knows  that  if  no  ordinary  times  could  deed,  that  the  author,  in  roeeu:: 

produce  such  a  man,  no  ordinary  man  thoroughly  prejudiced  statements  ti  | 

was  needed  to  rule  such  times;  that  if  English,  should  too  exclusively  ad 'I 

the  struggles  of  freedom  often  end  in  des-  extremes  of  French  partiality.    Bi.i ! 

potism,  It  may  be  the  very  magnitude  of  do  not  think  he  can  he  accused  o:  i 

the  social  evils  under  which  those  strug-  All  Mr.  Headley's  writings  that  we  U 

gles  commenced  that  made  a  second  despo-  seen,  show  him  to  be  an  impas^  | 

tism  necessary.  He  is  aware,  in  brief,  that  man,  but  eminently  dis)>osed  to  ]ub'M 

while  all  historians  should  know  that  no  though  it  may  be  said,  and  wiib  \v\ 

important  events  are  without  their  ade-  that  an  impassioned  writer  will  w.iL  | 

quate  causes — usually  inevitable  if  not  ficulty  always  be  entirely  just  We  d 

lying  in  reason — individual  or  national  however,  the  more  safely  confide  r  | 

prejudice,  in  the  old  world  especially,  has  account  of  Napoleon,  because,  as  It  i\ 

falsified   one-half  of  the    history   ever  self  frankly  states,  he  had  formevl  i 

written,  by  refusing  to  see  any  connec-  publisJted  a  very  different  opinion  (^i  \ 

tion  between  them,  looking  at  mighty  man ;  but  on  making  wider  and  ^c] 

events  in  times  of  revolution  entirely  by  researches,  he  was  compelled  to  c; 

themselves,  as  some  monstrous  birth —  it  in  very  many  important  points.    V. 

a  kind  of  moral   mushrooms,  born,  no  is  yet  more  conclusive,  the  renio: 

one  knows  how,  of  night  and  un whole-  find  that  in  all  the  most  *«cnuci 

some  dews.    One  might  better  be  a  fa-  stances,"  the  disputed  passages  ol 

talist  than  such  a  historian.     Mr.  Head-  poleon's  life,  he  has  fortified  his  tlr 

ley  is  an  American,  and  writes  with  what  only  by  the  admissions  of  the  E:: 

ought  to  be  the  true  American  spirit,  sym-  themselves.     A  iiiost  remarkable  ir  .* 

patnizing  always  with  the  masses,  yet  relates  to  the  breaking  of  the  trtu » 

recognizing  what  so  many  republican  Amiens.     We  will  quote  a  few  pa^- 

writers  zealously  overlook,  that  intellect  upon  this  point,  as  it  is  made  one '  * 

and  attainments  must  bear  the  rule.    And  principal  grounds  of  assailing  Bor-u 

we  cannot  forbear  remarking  here,  that  for  *•  unbounded  ambition,"  dit^^i 

American  writers  have  a  great  mission  to  ness  of  the  peace  of  mankind.   ^  ' 

perform.     It  is  to  read  the  history  of  the  Mr.  Headley  remarks,  "  the  di^i  c  I 

old  nations  with  other  eyes  than  those  barrier  in  the  way  of  reoderinif  b:n  I 

which  have  hitherto  read  it  for  us  and  tice  is  the  conviction,  everywhere  h  | 

the  world.    Our  vision,  made  keen  by  a  tained,  that  he  alone, or chieily.is^'N 

new  experience,  gazing  through  a  new  able  with  those  desolating  wars  iba:  | 

light,  informed  by  new  modes  of  thought  ered   the  Continent  with  elain  arn  \ 

and  feeling,  cannot  fail  of  seeing  things  The  first  Question  is,  how  did  iho*^  •  I 

in  the  past  ages  very  differently  from  the  begin  ?    How  came  Napoleon  firs: '  ■  I 

way  in  which  they  have  usually  been  involved  in  those  tremendous  etr'uv 
seen.     We  know  of  no  field  on  which        The    original  cause  oi  hor'iii'v^ 

writers  of  this  country  could  gain  so  stri-  France — deadly  and  endurin§^-^*' 

king  a  reputation,  as  by  re- writing  the  Mr.  Headley  states,  the  alanniii?  n* 

annals  of  Europe,  more  especially  those  her  republic  in  the  midst  of  Feuud 

of  Feudal   England.     Rightly  written,  rope. 

they  would  be  a  new  revelation  to  the        «<  it  ,9  impossible  for  one  who  h-j 

European  mind.  traveled  amid  the  montrchieiol  E  ' 

It  is  at  least  necessary  that  we  should  and  witnessed  their  nervoui  fear  ol  rr 

Qot  take  the  word  only  of  English  histo-  lican  principles,  and  their  fixed  dtu 


iOce  of  jtntiee.hu-  Skt,  the  foandation  oTBcnMpsrtCB  fame, 

I  life,  lo  maiDtain  ^ag  against  iboM  \rho  had  a-tsailtd  bis 

of  goreminent,  to  conatrr-     The  nejt  year,  by  dinclionof 

litioB  of  Fruica  U  jj^  goTemment,  he  snbjagated  Locnbardy. 

ion.    The  balanca  ^j  f^i^ij   Aoslria  to  sign  a  treaty  of 

^.u        ,  5^  P«we-    Thus  many  of  the  moat  terrific 

od  no  onecinim.  Monleaone,  Ri»ob,  CastigliMie,  which 

iilion  with  which  took  plaCBatlhalperiod, — wereapartol 

republic  juddanly  a  defensive  war  carried  on  under  the  or- 

baUac«  of  povier  deiti  of  his  government. 
(ietj  for  Bclf-prea-        Bonaparte  retarned  to  Parifl,  aa  tka 

'  the  filling  thnme  preserver  of  France,    Weary  of  inaction 

ike  >  middea  earth-  and  of  the  wretchtj  Directory,  be  propos- 

ind  centurj-bonod  ^j  ^■^^g  eApedition  into  Egypt     By  itself, 

m,  Ull  everything  Uiis  enterprise  cannot  bedefended.  Itwas 

ti  aDCient  fonnda-  (,^ggg;^^  and  unjust ;  hut  what  had  the 
other  powers  of  Europe  to  say  to  it,  ei- 

inarehical  govern-  (^pt  that  they  wanted  ail  the  spoils  of 

,eit  to  crush  before  feeble  nations  to   themsrives.      Bnssia, 

olidated.     Austria  Austria  and  Prussia  had  dismembered  and 

ms,  avowing  their  stripped  poor  toUuid,  and  England  »-as 

rbon  whom  France  covering  the  plains  of  India  with  ber 

1  Holland,  Spain,  swarthy  dead  in  a  series  of  conqnestB  aa 

ito  the  alliance —  iniquitous  as  any  nation  has  ever  perpe- 

,  people  to  arrange  traled,    Cruel  ambition  of  Napoleon  and 

annei  against  their  oi  France  I— Undoubtedly,  the  violence 

1  blame  for  the  ter-  of  one  nation  does  not  jnstiJ/ the  violence 

t  followed,  but  the  of  another :  but  it  were  wise  as  well  aa 

naparle  was  yet  a  nuxlesl  for  England  to  keep  silence, 
■y,  "  when  this  in-         Bonaparte  absent,  Anslria  thought  it  a 

ving  the  hanks  of  gooj  x\joe  tor  crippling  her  old  enemy,  _ 

innies."     Finally,  and  recovering  a  part  of  her  immense  ' 

ily-boy  of  the  mil-  losses.     Without  scmpla,  she  broke  ber 

!,"  became  a  lean,  treaty,  and  recommenced  direct  hosiili- 

med  young  officer  ties.    Napoleon  was  two  thousand  miles 

ck,  gray  eye,  and  a  distant,  under  the  shadow  of  the  Pym- 

as  employed,  with  niids. 

grade,  in  defending  ■<  Hearing  that  the  Republic  wm  every- 
(ver  been  able  to     mhnre  defeated,  viA  Italj  wrested  from  ita 

US  selected  for  the  srmap,  he  immedialely  ret  soil  for  Fiance, 

the  posts  at  that  md  escsping  the  Eikgliih  fleet  in  a  most 

ales  of  Italy.     He  miraculous    manner,   protected   by    "  his 

ispeci^     He   was  •tar,"    reached  Franca  in   October.      By 

1,  had  trained  some  November  he  bad  overthrown   the  inef- 

I  Tnnlnii    nrnl  ml  ficient   Directorv,    and   been    proclaimed 

Ss  at  PaS  F'"t  Con,«l  wi'th  .11  the  attrSbutos,  but 

I  k^     ?,n„;n,mJnT'  "One  of  the  titles,  of  king.   He  immediately 

1  his  appointmenl,  ^^^^^^^  negotiation,  with  the   .Jlied 

singular  presenli-  „^  ^hilo  .t  tns  same  time  be  broi^ht 

However,  be  was  j,;,  ^,^  energies  to  bear  on  tito  internal 

genius  of  tbe  man  ,^^(,  o[  France.    Credit  wa»  to  be  restored, 

9e  found  tbe  forces  money  raised,  the  army  supplied,  war  in 

1y  thousand  men.  Vendue    suppreseed,    and   a   constitution 

vorse  paid,  ragged  given  to  France.     By  bis  superhuman  ei- 

1  with  this  force,  ertions  and  all-petvadine  genius,  he  sc- 

and  skill,  and  Ihe  complished  »U  thij,  and:  by  M.t  ^nng 
,  he  destroyed  font  «.  re«iy  to  off.r  Europe  peac«  er  wu^ 
I  fully  aa  large  as  It  is  unqnestionahle  that  he  desired 
ne  of  the  most  re-  peace.  "  He  had  acquired  sufficient  g!o- 
on  record.    Thosa    ry."  says  Mr.  Headley.  "  as  a  mihlaiy 

andtUiefietcecon-    l«ader.  and  he  now  wished  to  resuscitate 
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France,  and  become  great  aa  a  eiyil  ruler."  b^  the  Tictoriet  of  Gngen,  Mcesicireh  tod 
He  wrote  two  Jetters-^one  to  the  king  of  Biberach,  tnd  tend  the  Aartrians  in  con- 
England,  the  other  to  the  emperor  of  Ger-  •temttion  to  their  cmpitml,  while  he  him- 
many— filled  with  the  most  frank  and  ■«^»  »"»^  the  confnmon  and  wonderment 
manly  aentimenta.  Thus  to  England :—  of  Earoipe  at  hit  eompli<»tcd  morcmenti. 
«  Must  the  war.  Sire,  which  for  the  last  Fk"^^*****!^*!/"^^!!?'' iT^ 

ters  of  the  worid,  be  eternal  ?    Are  there  fo^ed  the  tstonished  and  discomfited  aor- 

m  means  of  coming  to  an  understanding?  ereigns  of  Europe  to  an  armistice  of  six 

How  can  two  of  the  most  enlightened  na-  months.    Unexhansted  by  his  unpttalleled 

tions  of  Enrope,  stronger  already  and  efforts,  no  sooner  was  the  tmce  proclaimed 

more  powerful  than  their  safety  or  their  than  he  plunged  with  the  same  sudden nesi, 

independence  requires,  sacrifice  to  ideas  y«^  profound  forethought  with  which  be 

of  vain-glory  the  well-being  of  commerce,  ">•*>«*  »"*<>  *>*^**«»  ^^^^  **>•  distracted  poli- 

intemal  prosperity,  and  the  peace  of  fam-  ^?.  ^^  .E«;;op?     By  a  skillful  stroke  of 


could  not  understand  the  First  Consul's  the  coalition  with  England,  and  consent 

frank,  straight-forward  way  of  negotiat-  to  an  alliance  with  himself.    At  the  same 

ing.    Their  minds  had  become  so  awry  time  he  planned  the  league  of  the  neutral 

among  their  own  oblique  labyrinthine  powers  against  England--armed  Denmark 

paths  of  policy,  they  were  afraid  there  ^^  Sweden,  and  closed  all  the  ports  of  the 

wae  some  deep  deception  under  all  this  Continent  •gwnst  ber,  and  urepared  suc- 

candor.    "  Austria  was  inclmed  to  listen,  ^**"  ,r  ^£V     *u      w-!L    r^'iT^ra^ 

•«.^  .•ni;^  «o.»r*^».i.r>*_^.   »«ii   .kI  '^'^  thus  baffling  the  cabinet  of  England, 

"^wl*^  cu  T^Tf '"'C'T^      •  L  *  involving  her  in  a  general  war  with  Eu- 

might    She  had  been  beaten  enough  to  ^ope,  and  pressing  to  her  lips  the  chaUce 

be  courteous.     Pitt  returned  insulU,  and  g^o  had  just  forced  him  to  drink,  he  ap- 

heaped  accusations  on  Bonaparte  and  the  parently  devoted  his  entire  energies  to  the 

Republic.     *<  The    English    government  iDternal  state  of  France,  and  the  building 

must  first  see  some  fruits  of  repentance  of  public  works.    He  created  the  Bank  of 

and  amendment*'    And  what  were  the  France— built  the  credit  of  government  on 

blessed  tokens  of  •«  repentance  ••  the  holi-  *  ^"^  basis— began  the  Codes,  spanned  the 

ness  of  England  wished  to  see?— That  Alp«  with  roads-suflkient  monuments  in 

the  BourboSs  should  be  restored!    Na-  ^''^Tl^** ''^ ^"* 8**^:;:^ ""^J^ 

poleon,  in  reply,  showed  clearly,  that  the  rtt:S5r7lUhUh%^^^^ 

enemies  of  Fran^  commenced  OMrw-  j^  ^^  „  ^^j^,^  and  at  the  close  of  the 

Bions— then   asked:— "  What  would   be  armistice  was  ready  for  war.    The  glorious 

thought  of  France,  if  in  her  propositions  campaign  of  Hohenlinden  followed,  and 

she  insisted  on  the  restoration  of  the  de-  Austria,  Hrightened  for  her  throne,  negoti- 

throned  Stuarts,  before  she  would  make  ated  the  peace  of  Luneville,  giving  the 

peace  .'*'    Disconcerted,  the  English  Min-  world  time  to  recover  its  amazement  and 

ister  acknowledged,  that  war  was  to  be  ?>•*•  more  steadily  on  this  mig^hty  sphere 

waged,  not  to  reestablish  the  Bourbon  **>*^  hadjihot  so  suddenly  across  the  orbits 

throne,  but  "  for  the  security  of  all  gov-  ©f  ^ngs.** 

emments."    That  is,  there  could  be  no        Europe  began  to  regard  the  First  Con- 

creat  republic  in  the  midst  of  Europe !  sul  witn  some  respect,  and  all  partiea 

Bonaparte  saw  the  struggle  that  lay  before  were  weary  of  so  protracted  and  wasting 

him , — and  never  were  the  immense  en-  a  war.    *'  The  Peace  of  Amiens  was  de- 

ergies  and  amazing  genius  of  the  man  clarcd  and  the  world  was  at  rest*   What 

more  mmsiWy  displayed  than  in  the  sin-  now  was  the  ambitious  violence  of  Na- 

gle  half-year  succeeding.  poleon  that  the  treaty  of  Amiens  stkonid 

«•    •   •  Europe  chose  war.   The  gigantic  te  ruptured  ?    And  Aoir  was  it  broken  ? 

mind  that  had  wrought  such  prodi^  in  And  what  power  broke  it  ? 
seven  months  in  France,  now  turned  its        **  Peace,  which  Bonaparte  needed  and 

concentrated  strength  and  wrath  on  the  wbhed  for,  being  restored,  he  applied  his 

enemy.  Massena  had  been  sent  to  Genoa  to  vast  energies  to  the  development  of  the 

furnish  an  example  of  heroism  to  latest  resources  of  France,  and  to  the  building  of 

posterity.   Moreau,  he  dispatched  to  Swa-  stupendous  public  works.    Commerce 

bia,  to  render  the  Black  Forest  immortal  revived— the  laws  admiBistered 
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ai  ttMblMMDotDf  <^  AaBtnlitz"  roaa  orei  the  nclOTimji 

[  up  the  woni.d«  at  arms  of  rhe  Freneh.    And  for  thi«  thin 

Led  (t  the  antiriDg  Hn^inarr  war,  iM  wide  miserr  and  Wr 

•W  P""    u- A""'  ftfic  carnage.  ■'  who  is  chargeable?"  aski 

■e  »  new  birth  to  jy^     Headley.       "Not    Napoleon— no 

ta  impnSe  to  her  ^™""  ;"•— and  he  makes  good  the  asser 

d   to  oDtstrip  tho  ''OH  ^y  appealing  W  'be  most  bilterij 

His  ar^bition  wu  pBttial  of  all  the  English  historians. 

lessioDS,  like  those  "  Mr,  Alison,  who  certsinl;  will  not  be 

owed  to  direct  his  arciued  oT  favoring  too  much  Ibe  Frenct 

IrectioD,  there  was  tibw  of  the  matter,  nor  too  eager  to  loac 

Id  sooii    rival   the  EneUnd  with  crime,  ii  naverthelesa  com' 

rovinces.    England  pelled  to  hold  the   following  remarkable 

9e  infloeace  of  'the  tangas^  respecting  this  war  :  ■  In  cooll] 

ow  a  ne<r  cause  of  reviewing  the  circumstances  under  whict 

was  evident  that  (hie  contest  wu  renewed,  it  u  imponiiii 

g  towards  a  monor-  /o  dtny  that  the  Briliah  government  msni. 

been    made    First  fctted  a  fevrriah  anxielj  to  come  to  a  rup' 

e  power  to  appoint  ture,  and  that,  so  far  as  the  two  ceuntria 

equired  no  seer  to  icere  concerned,  Ihty  utrt  the  aggre»»- 

:  mind  and  dictato-  ors.'  " 

ng  brook  anj  check  s,j|[  m„^  (o  his  parpose.  Mr.  Headlej 

f.    tram  the  verj  quotes  Bflerwards,  a  paBsage  from  Napier 

"S^X  "Xt^l  '*'='=*'  •'"'^^^'^  «liev^e^arger  porL. 

inA  more  control,  °^  Bonaparle-fl  career  from  the  charge  ol 

rown  on  his  head  guil'/  ambition. 

ol  of  that  supreme  "  ■  Up  to  the  peace  of  Tilsit,'  says  Na- 

befnre  passed  into  pier,  '  the  wars  of  France  were  CMientially 

(herefore,   had  no  dtfentive ;    for   the    bloody  contest  thai 

ince  of  a  Repablic,  wasted  the  Continent  bo  many  yeara,  was 

tecurity  of  govern-  not  a   struggle  for  preeminence  between 

had,  however,  an-  ambitioua  powers— not  a  dispute  for  aome 

J — the    too    rapid  accesiion  of  territory,  nor  for  the  political 

ival.    She  became  ascendency  of  one  or  the  other  nation,  bnt  a 

ilh  which  Franco  dtadly  coj^fliel  to  delennine  tnkelher  aria' 

liog  genius  of  Na-  leerael/  or  denteeracy  ihovid  predomi- 

arry  out  the  terms  niif<— ^uAelAer    c^a/ify    or    paivil-aot 

had  hetaelf  sign-  tlumld  hatteforth  be  the  printipU  qf  Eu- 
ropean gmerniatnU.' " 

ly  rtipolaled  that  ['^"IJ^"^  much." Mr,  Headley  wks, 

ECTptMd  Malta,  "d«a«'i8  'up  to  the  peace  of  "nteit,' 

BTTarento  and  tho  e^btace  r 

Srte  fulfilled  his  "First,  All  the  first  wars  of  the  French 

n  two  months;  Republic— thecampaignsof  1793, '83, '94. 

low  elapsed,  and  and 'qa—nd    the  carnage    and  wo  that 

in  Alexandria  and  ""'^  "P  **•'"  hiatorj.    Second,  Elettn 

1      i!^  :?   ™  «»»  "/  "*  «g«een  yeart  of  Bonaparte, 

n,  anrious  to  pre-  „,^_,be  tampai|ns  of  1796,  in  Ilriy 

.mplaint     At  laBt,  „^  Germany— the    battle    of   Monlanot 

aonnced   that  the  te,   Milesimo,   Dego,  Lodi,  Areola,  Cas- 

id  proclaimed  her  liglione,   and    Rivoli— the  campaigns    of 

Sll  the  ttipalalioDS  1797,  and  the    bloody  battle-fields    that 

The  only  pretext  marked  their  progress.     It  embracea  the 

nof  a  solemn  con-  wars  in  Italy  and  Switzerland,  while  Bcna- 

18  that  Prance  bad  parte  was  in  Egypt ;  the  campaign  of  Ma- 

1 1"  rengo  and  its  carnage ;  the  havoc  around 

nartB    ^r>      nnliw  and  is  (rtUoa ;    the   alain   thousands  that 

M  th=  ;i«^.;^  tlUtmrA  the  Black  Forest  and  the  banks  of 

to  the  Tiolation  ,j^  ^^^^  ^^^^^   „^^^,  atrugcied  so 

1  dishonor  which  h^i^,,.  ,1,,  campaign  of  Hohentlnden 

e  last  to  endure?  ^^  n,  lo,^.    And  yet  this  ia  but  a  frac- 

igain,  and  with  a  tion  to  what  remains.    This  period  takes 

[ualed.      Maaeeoa  in  also  the  campaign  of  Aosterlitz  and  its 

aly,  and  the  "  Hu  bloody  battle,  and  the  haroe  the  hand  of 
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WBT  was  making'  in  Italy— the  campaign  it  is  only  by  the  powerfal  recommendation 

of  Jena,  and  the  fierce  conflicts  that  ac«  of  citizen  Barras,  that  we  confide  to  yon  so 

companied  it ;  the  campaign  of  Eylau,  and  important  a  post  ?**    **  I  have  not  asked  for 

the  battles  of  PuUusk,  Golymin*  Heils-  it/'  drily  replied  the  yonng  Lientenmnt, 

berg,  crowned  by  the  dreadful  slaughter  of  *'  and  if  I  accept  it,  it  wUl  be  because,  after 

E^lau;   the  campaigns  of  Friedland  and  a  close  examination,!  am  confident c^ sue- 

Tilsit,  and  the  slain  armies  they  led  on  the  cess.    I  am  difl*erent  from  other  men ;  I 

plains  of  Europe."  nerer  undertake  anything  I  cannot  carry 

We  think  Mr.  Headless  defence  of  ^!!^?*^!i"    This  sally  caused  the  membwi 

Bonaparte  on  these  points  is  perfecUy  of  the  Conrention  to  bite  their  bps,  for  the 

conclusive.    He  afterWards  adds,  in  the  Jfffi;!'!:^!^^:^-^^^^^ 

'  '.     e      '4.      J  —  J      *     w  *  —•  «  •' But  do  you  know,    said  RewtMl,  •' that 

T'A  ""^J"  ^"^^  '^^'  '"Of  ^^^^.^^^^^o/^^'^'  this  may  be  a  yery  senous  afikir-Uiat  the 

that  he  has  not  designed  in  this/defence    gections **    "Very  well,-  fiercely  in- 

«*to  prove  that  Napoleon  always  acted  terrupted  the  young  Bonaparte,  "1  wiU 
jttstly,  or  from  the  most  worthy  motives ;  make  a  serious  aflSur  of  it.  and  the  sectioas 
or  that  the  Republic  never  did  wrong;  shall  become  tranquil."  Hi  had  seen 
but  to  reveal  the  principles  which  lay  at  Louis  XVI.  put  on  the  red  cap,  and  show 
the  bottom  of  that  protracted  war  which  himself  from  the  palace  of  the  Tnilleries  to 
commenced  vrilh  the  Revolution,  and  end-  the  mob,  and  unable  to  restrain  his  indig- 
ed  only  with  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon,  nation  at  the  sight,  exclaimed  tohis  corn- 
It  wis  first  a  war  of  despotism  and  T'?^  u^'^^'i'f ""••/*  ^''•^  ""J!*^  r 
.M^»«*^k«,  «-«:««♦  ,^^^\.u^^'JL  «•»«!  «kA..  should  have  blown  four  or  five  hundred  of 
monarchy  against  rcpablicanism.  and  then  ^^^^  j„^^  ^^^  ^    ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^ 

a  war  of  suspicion  and  jealousy  and  j^^^  ^  ^^^^  y^^^» 
nvalry." 

Not  less  striking  and  successful  is  Mr.  A  scene  of  the  same  chaiacteff  is  finely 

Headley*s  exposition  of  Napoleon's  ex-  described  in  the  sketch  of  Marshal  Aa- 

traordinary  genius  and  character.    The  gereaa — the  third  in  the  volume, 
entire  sketch— of  which  we  are  able  to 

quote  but  a  small  part— occupies  about  "  I  ^^v*  otttn  ima^ned,"  says  Mr.  Head- 

sixty  pages  of  the  volume.    We  could  ley,  "the  first  interview  between  the  yooog 

wist  it  fad  been  twice  as  long-but  as  it  ^JP"^^  *     rtJZ^.  ^^^n  ^ 

is.  it  formsby  far  the  best  ^y  we  have  TaVn^  Au^- "-^^^^^ 

ever  seen  upon  his  character  and  career,  ^^ey  had  wo^on  many  a  hard-fought  field. 

It  IS  condensed  and  graphic,  often  elo-  h^^  ^j,  ^  young  man,  sent  to  them  m 

qnent— gives  a  more  distinct  idea  of  the  their  commander-in-chief,  only  twenty- 

man,  and  dears  up  many  points  which  teven  years  of  aee.    Pale,  thin,  with  a 

prejudiced    writers  have  hitherto   sue-  stoop  in  his  shoulders,  bis  personal  appear* 

ceeded  in  misrepresenting  or  obscnrinr.  ance  indicated  anvthing  but  the  warrior. 

Mr.  Hodley  does  not  thinks  that  Na-  And  what  else  had  he  to  recommend  him  ? 

poleon*s  boyish  actions  at  Brienne  pre-  He  had  directed  some  artillery  socces^uny 

shadowed,  as  some  imagine,  his  future  Winst  Toulon,  and  quelled  a  mob  m  Pans, 

<!areer-and  that  in  ordmary  times  "  he  "i.***  T"  ^-  ^S"  had  no  rank  in  anl 

iju        \t        J  vi*i*ij»i  J     iM«»     «^  matters — indeed,  had  scarcely  been  heard 

would  have  figured  in  the  world's  his-  of-and  now,  a  mare  stripUn^  without  ex- 

tory  only  as  a  powerful  writer  or  a  perience,  never  having  conducted  an  amy 

brilliant  orator-   He  says,  however,  that  fn  his  life  ;  he  appears  before  the  two  scar- 

with  more  talent  than  his  plajrmates.  he  red  generaJs,  Massena  and  Augerean,  both 

had  more  pride  and  passion ;  and  adds,  nearly  foity  years  of  age,  as  their  com- 

"  his  abrupt  laconic  style  of  speaking  cor-  mander-in-chief  When  called  to  pay  their 

responded  well  with  his  impetuous  tcm-  first  visit  to  him,  on  his  arrival,  tnejr  were 

per,  and  evinced  at  an  early  age  the  iron-  utterly  amazed  at  the  folly  of  the  Dir^rt- 

likc  nature  with  which  he  was  endowed.-  JJ-    '"»•  warpromtsed  to  be  a  Vit^^^ 

His  career  began  with  quelling  the  revolt  J^"^  Bonaparte,  whose  quick  ^nr^^f^ 

^e  *v-  c--.:^Jr-     u .-  -.^ilS^j  ui^  *u.  the  impressioa  he  had  made  on  thm.sooa. 


of  the  Sections.    Barras  selected  him  for  {.^^'SZ^el  of  hk  ^li^",  SThlTir 

this  purpose;   the   scene    is  eminenUy  '    ^^  j,,      ^i,  modified  their  feelings, 

cbaracteristic  At  the  Council  of  War,  called  to  discoss 

**  It  was  with  unfeigned  surprise  that  the  the  proper  mode  of  commencing  hostilities* 

Abbe  Sieyes,  Rewbel,  Letourneur,  Ro^  Rampon  volunteered  a  peat  deal  of  sags 

Ducos,  and  General  Monlins,  saw  him  in-  advice — recommended  circumspection  aod 

trodoced  to  them  by  Barras,  as  the  com-  prudence — and  spoke  of  the  experienced 

mander  he  had  chosen  for  the  troops  that  generals  that  were  opposed  to  them.    Bo* 

were  to  defend  the  convention.    Said  Oen-  naparte  listened,  full  of  impatience,  till  *^ 

fltal  If  ottlias  to  kiss,  **  You  me  aware  that  was  through ;  sod  then  repUud.  In  his ' 
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lit  DM.  gMtlMMi,  lei  ID  auj  speaker,  whetlwr  of  tbe  Mnkte, 

to  jour  eiceUeat  the  bar,  or  Ibfl  ballle-field.     llsforcewu 

■ome  DEW  ideal.  BUtifcat  in  tbe  eflect  prodaced,  which 

lured,  u  yet  in  Its  was  OTeTwheimiog.     Thia  wa«  aided  by 

"  men  h.ve  made  t;,  consmnnmle  knowledre  of  chirwt^, 

'enT^M  muwX  °^  '"'"'"  "*"""■     "*  "*'"  '"'^^ '" "' 

m\M,  and  adv.^  5i^.  fo  suWue,  to  melt,  to  thrill,  the  boI- 

.and,  ■»;, '  Gcniie-  dLera  whom   be  addreHsed:   and  be  had 

geodneu  to  firt.'  equal    influence    over   his   officers,   bis 

ID  piece*— precip-  cabioet,  or  Ibe  populace  of  Paris.     The 

irent,  on  theii  bat-  Batne  qualities  were  exhibited  ia  bis  con- 

n  to  powder;  tbkt  veraation, dispatefaes and diplotaalic deal- 

I  priinitive  itale —  jnga.     As  a  public  speaker  treating  of 

C»«ai  did.     Eipe-  ,„ioM  MbjeclB,  he  miebl  have  Ibnnd  it 

[thelroopsoppoBod  necMaarr locuItivateofierqnalitieB;  bot 

"'■  *"  Tk*^ ,    -il  had  he  entered  that  walk  in  Ufe,  he  w"-!-" 

xperie nee  inai  will    ,; ^,_   , v— „—.    .   . 

Maili 


■phe  eloquence  are  numeroas.    Mr.  Headley 

able  to  Che  profes'  quotes  one  etrtking  and  brief  enough  to 

iei  becomes  a  bero;  M  te-quoted. 

ched  forward  with  "  Soon  after  the  battle  orCaitielione,  and 

lime  for  reflection.  ]u,t  before  the  battle  of  RItoU,  be  madean 

3.  Yd,  gandemen,  example  of  the  39th  and  85th  regimenls  of 

lian  army  wiU  giTe  Vauboia  Division,  for  h«»iog  giraa  waj  to 

military  zBun.  M  ,  p^nic,  „d  nearly  loet  bim  tha  battle. 

urielvtt  on  ™ /?«  Arranging  these  two  regiments  in  a  circle, 

tmitelike  it.  Du-  \,g  addreued  them  in  the  following  Un- 

;«,  and  nal  daring  g^j^g  ,_.  Soldiers,  1  am  displeased  wi* 

lian,  Ihtif  vnll  fiy  jon— vou  hare  abuwa  neither  disuipljaa, 

o/njgW  befart  the  ^^^  ,^or,  nor  firjuBeas.  You  have  allowed 

isnner  and  tone,  in  jonrsolTes  lo  be  chased  from  positions, 

nd  that  eloquence.  „|,e„  a  handful  trf  brew  mm  would  have 

■o  frequently  elec-  Bioppedan  army.     Soldiers  of  iha  39lh  and 

tbeoldgeneralaby  gs,^^  jo„  „,  no  longer  French  soldiers, 

and  Massena  turned  chief  oftha  Staff,  let  it  be  written  an  their 

:nilicant  looks,  and  jtandards,  ■  They  are  n«  longer  of  iht 

flne  out,  remarked,  g,^„  of  Italy.'  " 

li  yet  cut  out  work  ..  fjoihing  could  exceed  the  stunnine  ef- 
feet  with  which  these  words  fell  on  those 
btavemen.  Thejfoi^lthBirdisciplineand 

Napoleofl  vat  re-  the  order  oftheir  ranks,  and  bunting  jntc 

think  any  military  grief,  filled  tbe  sir  with  their  cries— and 

un  in  that  respect  ruibiag  from  their  ranks,  crowded,  with 

of  IbeancieDt  con-  most  beseeching  looks  and  roices  around 

-eported — as  a  few  their  General,  and  begged  to  be  ssTedfron 

,ere— are  very  no-  •"<*  a  disgrace,  saying,    ■  Lead  m  oacc 

ng  addresBes  "haye  "po™  '"*"  ^alUe,  and  see  if  we  are  not  ol 

1  modern  times,  on  the  army  of  Italy.' " 

I.  and  on  the  ete  of  "^  make  room  fora  few  more paasagei 

Dquence,  moreover,  °^  rapid  bi»]  Bkilifal  characterization, 

re,  has  necessarily  "Oiiegreat  secret  of  his  success,  is  tob* 

f  omiory — brevity  found  in  theunionoftwostrikiogqualitiei 

isno  timefbrloog  of  mind,  whicbarensuallyopposed  toeacl 

soldiers  spoken  to  other.     He  possessed  an  imsginaiion  as  ar' 

luur  fnMniin-a  nrna  ^1^^'  and  a  mind  as  impetuous  as  the  ma«i 

»S™?^i^M  rash  uidchivaliic  warrior  iwid  yet  a  judg 

poleoifs  sp«ec^  at  ^^^  ^  ^^j  ^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^  ablest  tac 

I  and  aimpliaty.  a  ^^^.j^^      His  miod  moved  with  the  rapiditj 

■brapt  rapidity  and  of  li-hining,  and  yet  with  tbe  precision  an< 

D   short,  a  cerlaui  atoadiuea*  of  naked  reason.    He  rushedlK 

lOna  and  imperioas  hisfinaldecisioo  asifbeoverUaped  all  thi 

^ht  Bitd  expressioB,  intermediate  apace,  and  yet  he  embrace) 

i«Ter  aetA  k  panl'  the  entire  greiuMl,  and  every  detail  in  hii 
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Plir, 


»» 


•    • 


*       1 


diflerent  armies  to  hasten  to  his  tv. 
and  never  was  there  such  an  eihitin*  -^^ 
the  skill  and  promptitude  with  which 
ders  had  been  issued  and  carried  c>ut 


passage.    In  short,  he  could  decide  quick  Lobau.  Kejecting  the  counsel  of  his  o^i 

and  correctly  too.  He  did  not  possess  these  Bonaparte  resolved  to  make  a  stauri  her 

antagonist  qualities  in  a  moderate  degree,  and  wait  for  reinforcements  to  cmrr  ■; 

but  he  was  at  the  same  time,  the  most  rapid  Nowhere  does  his  exbaustless  geniDs«f  - 

and  the  most  correct  of  men  in  the  forma-  itself  more  than  in  this  critical  fer/< 

tion  of  his  plans.   It  was  the  union  of  these  his  life.     He  revived  the  droopiDg  »; : 

that  gave  Bonaparte  such  immense  power  of  his  soldiers,  by  presents  from  iu  t» 

over  his  adversaries.     His  plans  were  more  hands,  and  visited  in  person  tbes;^^. 

skillfully  and  deeply  laid  than  theirs,  and  the  hospitals;   while  the  moit  pc^ 

yet  perfected  before  theirs  were  begun.  He  plans  at  the  same  time,  strung  hu  ii 

broke  up  the  counsels  of  other  men,  by  the  energies  to  their  utmost  tensioo. 
execution  of  his  own.  This  power  of  think-       "  From  the  latter  part  of  May  to  the  :«• 

ing  quick,  and  of  thinking  right,  is  the  July,  be  had  remained  cooped  up  c ;: 

rarest  exhibit^  in   history.     It  gives  the  little  island,  but  not  inactive,    lif  ^ 

possessor    of   it    all    the    advantage  that  done  everything  that  could  be  done  oil 

thought  ever  has  over  impulse,  and  all  spot,  while  orders  had  been  stntt  <; 
the  advantage,  too,  that  impulse  frequent- 
ly has  over  thought,  by  the  suddenness  and 
unexpectedness  of  its  movements. 

"  His  power  of  combination  was  unri- 
valed.    The  most  extensive  plans,  involv-  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  difir 
ing  the  most  complicated  movements,  were  armies  from  all  quarters  first  began  t(  i  : 
laid  down  with  the  clearness  of  a  map  in  in,  and  before  the  next  night  tbev  hoi 
his  mind  ;  while  the  certainty  and  preci-  arrived.    First  with  music  and  itrtii^  -| 
sion  with  which  they  were  all  brought  to  banners  appeared  the  column*  of  t^"  i 
bear  on  one  great  point,  took  the  ablest  dotte,  hastening  from  the  bank!  of  •'! 
generals  in  Europe  by  surprise.    His  mind  Elbe,  carrying  joy  to  the  despondinc  *";1 
seemed  vast  enough  for  the  management  of  Napoleon's  army.     They  had  br  I 
of  the  globe,  and  not  so  much  encircled  reached  the  field  before  the  stimo;  : 
every  thing,  as  contained  every  thing.     It  of  the   bugle,  and  the  roll  of  drn; 
was  hard  to  tell  whether  he  exhibited  more  another  quarter,  announced  the  apf  t 
skill  in  conducting  a  campaign,  or  in  mana-  of  Vandamme  from  the  provinces  ui 
ging  a  single  battle.  With  a  power  of  gen-  Rhine,    Wrede  came  next  from  the  :j:^ 
eralization  seldom  equaled,  nis  perceptive  of  the  Lech,  with  his  strong  Barjr 
faculties,  that  let  no  detail  escape  him,  while  the  morning  tun  shone  oii  M 
were  equally  rare.  donald's  victorious  troops,  rush ini:  .- 

As  an  illustration  of  this  wonderful  from  Illyria  and  the  Alpine  ttimD< 
extent,  certainty  and  precision   of  his  ^I^  IS^nTeined^iS^^^^^^^ 
combinations,  we  add  here  a  graphic  pas-  Napoleon,  and  pointed  back  to  hbU.^ 
sage  from  the  sketch  of  Marshal  Macdon-  •    ''  columns,  he  little  thought  ttet  - 
aid.     That  vivid  narration  has  already  ^j^ys  after,  the  fate  of  Europe  wast- 1 
appeared  in  our  pages,  but  the  extract  on  his  single  will.     Scarcely  wen 
may  be  repeated  in  this  connection.    The  troops  arranged  in  their  appoioted '^• 
concentration,  within  a  day  and  a  half  of  before  the  brave  Marmont  appean-o 
each  other,  of  such  vast  forces  from  dis- 
tant parts  of  Europe,  exhibits,  to  our 
mind,  the  most  amazing  instance  on  rec- 
ord of  military  skill  and  power  in  calcu-  ^   .    -        ,  -     .   ,    ^^ 
lat^ng  and  ordering  the  movemente  of  LVrer^alfArom'^hf^TaJ^THa;^ 
*^°^^^-  In  two  days  they  had  all  assembled.  ^^ 

"  The  battle  of  Aspern  had  proved  disas-  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  July,  Njj 

trous  to  the  French.    The  utmost  efforts  of  glanced  with  exultant  eye  over  a  hu 

Napoleon  could  not  wring  victory  from  the  and  eighty  thousand  warriors,  crowdj^ 

hands  of  the  Austrians.    Massena  had  stood  packed  into  the  small  space  of  twr  r:. 

under  a  tree  while  the  boughs  were  crash-  and  a  half  in  breadth,  and  a  mile  aod  3  ■'  - 

ing  with  cannon  balls  over  head,  and  fought  in  length.** 

as  never  even  he  fought  before.    The  brave        Qn   |||q  whole  w#  cannot  bnt  af 

Lannes  had  been  mangled  by  a  cannon-shot,  y^i^^  j^|.    Headley,  that,  as  t  m    ' 

and  died  while  the  victorious  guns  of  the  leader.  Napoleon  lias  at  least"  no  fi:;v 

enemy  were  still  playing  on  his  heroic,  but  •    „-^^^*V^,  ww^^i.m  tim**  •»    it  l*  ' 

flying  column ;  aSid  the  fragments  of  the  ^"  «»^«"*  ^  "^^"^  ^w^nJnnN^ 

•  magnificent  ariy,  that  had  la  the  morning  POsterous  to  compare  Wellington 

moved  from  the  banks  of  the  Danube  in  ^  iiim*  and  no  <>»«  *>«*  »  concerted  tji: 

the  confidence  of  victory,  at  nightfall  were  »an  would  do  it    As  Mr.  BeMiey  Tr 

crowded  and  packed  in  the  little  island  of  justly  remukB,  and  a§  no  one  cao  (U^^ 


glittering  bayonets  and  waving  pi>'~ 
from  the  borders  of  Dalmatia.  U^^ 
exbaustless  stream,  the  magnificent  l-^ 
kept  pouring  into  that  little  isle;  ^^ 


lie  Ihaiunkf  wmt  all  tLe  biogr^thiesofpeotDMa  fnniwh  a 

Ech  for  the  BrilUh  [orellel. 
(tener  and  loDffer" 

by  bint      "  Pitied  "  ^°  ^■■='''■7  lulled  him  into  a  iiioineat>i 

TMra-lher  ware  repo»—noluxuriei  tempted  bim  to  ewe— 

/  ,    ,.       '  ind  QO  aucceaaea  bounded  bia  iiapeluooa 

uui    mere  aeema  doaira.    Laboring  with  an  intenaity  and 

'V^*^-       ^'^7'r'  rapidity  that  BCCompUihed  the  work  otdaya 

trmg;  a  paraJlei  be-  in  boura,  he  nBTatllieleae  aeemed  crowded 

joleon  ?"     Does  it  to  the  lery  limit  of  hutDUi  capacity  by  the 

ipuie'B  equal,  that  Taat  pUnt  and  eodlew  projecta  that  aakad 

Ble  of  Watwloo.'  and  reeeiiedbiaatleation.    In  the  cabinet 

tie;  be  wassimplf  be  aatoniahed  every  one   by  hia  atriking 

when  it  wa<  won."  tbunghla  and  iodefatigable  laduatry.     The 

if  Blacher  had  not  {o"""  ""^  ceremooiea  of  court  could  keep 

T    01  if  Groacbv  taiaA,  harilly  for  an  hour,  from  the 

'v..   , I J  m.f  labour  which  be  aeenied  to  coTet.     Heal- 

where  would  Wei-  j^„^  ^^^^^  ^^^     j^^  ^^^^  ^^  g^^ 

hapoleon   woald  tonrs"  rest,  and  doting  hU  campaign.,  ex- 

uid  the  whole  alU-  hibited  Iheaameilmaat  miracDlouaaetivi^ 

naparte,  as  a  leader  of  mind.     He  would  dictate  to  one  aet  of 

ok  at  him  throngh  aecretariea  all  day,  and  after  he  had  tired 

[e.  theni  out,  call  for  a  aecond,  aed  keep  them 
OD  the  atretcb  all  night,  aaatchiex  but  a 

Awioua  troopa  Buc-  brief  repoea  during  the  whole  time.     Hii 

■ery  capital  of  Eu-  common  practice  nai  to  riae  at  two  in  the 

erwhelming  in  turn  morning,  and  dictate  to  bia  aecretariea  for 

Austria,  Rnaeia,  and  two  houra,  then  derote  two  boor*  more  to 

time,  wBjed  a  sue-  thought  alone,  when  be  would  take  a  warm 

g  all  combined  ;  and  halb  and  dreM  for  the  day.     But  in  a  pre»- 

hit  Tery  Ticlotiee,  gure  of  bunnesa  this  diviaion  of  labor  and 

queat,  be  fell  before  ,feat  waa  acaltered  to   the  winda,  and  he 

ich,  in  a  protracted  would  work  lU  uight.  Withhianight-guwn 

prevail.    Hia  firat  wrapped  around  bim,  and  a  ailkliandkeT- 

d  Uie  campajgn  of  chief  tied  about  hia  head,  he  would  walk 

I,  the  moat  glorious  backwarda  and  forwsrda  in  hia  ipartmeiil 

rhe  firat  aatonuhed  from  dark  till  daylight,  dictating  to  C»ulb 

ia  fortune.     In  lesa  court,  or  Duroc,  or  D'Albe,  hia  chief  aeo. 

■ewfDurofthefineat  jetary,  in  hia  impeluoua  manner,  which 

b  fifly-eve  thousand  required  the  higheat  exertion  to  keep  pace 

re  than  two  hundred  „ith ;  while  Ruatan.  hia  raithful  Mameluke 

iken  prieoner*  near-  nfaom  he  brought  from  Egypt,  waa  up  alaO; 

irf  bia  whole  array,  bringinghimfromtiinetobme.BatrongGaj 

r  aa  the  entire  fivce  ofcoffeetorefraabhim.    Sometimeaatmid 

I  in  the  field.  night,  when  all  waa  itill,  thia  reatleaa  apiril 

lopted  in  Ihia  cam-  ^uid  caU  out,  "  Call  D'Albe :  let  ever] 

laver  after  departed  yne  ariae  :"   and  then  commence  working 

larly  with  the  char-  ,iiowing  bimaelf  no  inlermiMJon  or  repoei 

nilead  of  following  liUaunriae.     He  baa  been  known  to  dictati 

i  the  acientiEc  mode  to  three  aecretariea  at  the  aame  time,  « 

ignand  a  battle,  he  rapid  were  tbemovementa  of  hia  mind,am 

geniui,  and  made  a  je,  „  perfectly  under  hia  control.      Hi 

ipted  to  the  cireum-  neier  deferred  biwineea  for  an  hour,  bn 

raa  placad.    Inatead  did  on  the  apot  what  then  claimed  his  at 

ing.ceatto  to  centre,  untion.    Nothing  but  the  moat  iron-Iiki 

,  be  rapidly  eoncaa-  conatitution  could   have  withatood   thea. 

^b  OS  aepaiale  par-  trenendouaelraini aponit.  And,a«ifNa 
aioD.     Hurling  bia    tore  bad  determined  that  nothing  should  b 

1  one  wing,  and  now  wantingtotheruUdevelopmentofthiawoll 

-  it  with  the  derfulman.aawellaBnoreeouteeewUhbelr 
inche  on  the  boxa  hia  gigantic  plana,  ahe  had  endowei 
—  .„  ita  turn  ;  or     him  with  a  power  of  endurance  aeldot 

two,  deatroyed  ita     equaled.     ]t  waa  not  till  after  the  moat  in 

woke  it  in  pieeea."  ieo»e  and  protracted  mental  and  phyaict 
cObrt  combined,  thai  he  gave  intimation 
nnishing  actiTily  of  ofbeitw  tenaible  to  fatigne.  In  hia  En 
ITe  cannot  find  lh>t    campaign  fai  Italy,  (hough  alender  and  a^ 


ft48  N^poiam  md  kit  16irJM$.  [Miy, 

piamiU/  WMk^lM  rode  fife  hotaee  todeatfa  tiM  tine  when  Iotom  0tood  «p  i^net 

in  a  few  days,  and  for  six  days  and  nights,  lugn  on  the  field  of  Waterloo,  it  was  the 

nerer  took  off  his  booU,  or  retired  to  his  gmne.    He  was  sent  to  wrest  ItaJy  from 

*^?-     -.    J   ,!_  u  *u "®  "P!-  *tt  anny  four  timee  the  nvmber  of  his 
pnting  stoed  throiyh  the  scorching  sun-  _^    ^^  ^,   ^  ,^,^,,_,^ 

beaoks  of  Africa,  and  forced  his  way  on  foot,  ___"»_^  jT^  .^^^^.^  7. 
with  a  bircheiTstick  in  his  hand,  orer  the  w^^^ed  and  eju«uted.  pe  conflagra. 
icy  path,  as  he  fled  from  Moscow  with  the  ^«»  <>*  Moscow  aini  a  Russian  winter 
same  firm  presence.  He  would  sleep  in  overwhelmed  and  drove  back  the  im- 
the  palace  or  the  TniUeries,  or  on  the  shore  mense  host  with  which  he  invaded  the 
of  the  swollen  Danube  with  nought  but  his  North :  he  relied  upon  himself.  The  sad- 
cloak  about  him,  while  the  groans  of  the  den  weight  of  an  empire  fell  upon  his 
dying  loaded  the  midnight  air^-with  equal  shoulders :— he  bore  it  as  sonething  for 
soundness.  He  was  often  on  horseback  ifHucfa  he  was  born.  The  crowned  beads 
eighteen  hours  aday,  and  yet  wrought  up  of  Europe,  bending  themselves  together 
to  the  iDtensest  mental  excit«nent  aU  the  ^^^st  him,  met  in  his  quick  gray  eye 

'^*^V.*J!f!*"K^^^"^?^^5tT^"^  the  same  calm  self-relianie.    Monarehs 

stray  his  troops  by  moonlight ;  andfighting  .Jl;nr*kI^i^Jr    lTT  --.  l:    i 

all  iiy.be  haiWd  victor  at  night ;  and  the?,  V^  the  plebeian !    His  eagle  glance 

without  rest,  travel  aU  the  following  night  P»wjed  to  the  core  of  their  rotten  power, 

and  day,  and  the  next  morning  fight  an-  ^^  ^*  audacious  thoughts  were  all  the 

other  battle,  and  be  a  second  time  victori-  while  partitioning  their  kingdoms.    The 

ous.    He  is  often  spoken  of  as  a  mere  child  plebeian  against  monarchs ! 
of  fortune ;  but  whoever  in  this  world  will        **  He  meeUd  ki$  cannon  around  tJuir 

possess  such  powers  of  mind,  and  use  them  thrones,**  says  Mr.  H  eadley  in  one  of  those 

with  such  skiU  and  industry,  and  has  a  vivid  and  comprehensive  passages,  fre- 

^"^Pf  ^  ^^^  m"^  '*•  "^^^  ^"^^^  ^*  q»ient  in  his  writings,  "with  a  coolncos 

child  of  fortune.  ^^  inflexibility  of  purpose  that  made 

One  of  the  most  preposterous  assertions  *  the  dignihr  which  doth  hedge  a  king** 

made  about  Napoleon,  has  been  that  he  a  most  pitiful  thing  to  behold.    •    •    •   • 

had^  no  personal  courage.     His  whole  While  astonished  at  the  bc^dneas  of  his 

course  ot  life  seems  to  us  to  crush  the  irruption  into  Effypt,  they  were  listening 

charge  into  nothing.    Mr.  Headley  notes  to  hear  again  the  thunder  of  his  guns 

it,  and  remarks  briefly  that  **  the  daring  around  the  p3rTamid8,  they  suddenly  saw 

he  exhibited  in  the  revolt  of  the  Sections,  his  mighty  army  hanging  along  the  crest 

when,  with  five  thousand  soldiers,  he  of  the  Alps ;  and  before  the  astonishing 

boldly  withstood  forty  thousand  of  the  vision  had  fkirly  disappeared,  the  soum 

National  Guard  and  mob  of  P^s,  be  car-  of  his  cannon  was  oeard  shaking  the 

ried  with  him  to  his  fall.    At  the  terrible  shores  of  the  Danube,  and  his  victorious 

passage  of  Lodi,  where,  though  general-  eagles  were  waving  their  wings  over  the 

in-chief,  he  was  the  second  man  across  capital  of  the  Austrian  Empire.   One  mo- 

the  bridge; — at  Areola,  where  he  stood,  meat  his  terrible  standards  would  be  seen 

with  the  standard  in  his  hand,  in  the  along  the  shores  of  the  Rhine ;  the  next, 

midst  of  a  perfect  tempest  of  baUs  and  by  Sie  banks  of  the  Borysthenes,  and 

grape-shot ;  and  at  Wagram,  where  he  then  again  flattering  amid  the  flames  of 

rode  on  his  white  steed,  backward  and  Moscow.    •    •    •    •    Victory  deserted 

forward,  for  a  whole  hour,  before  his  the  standards  of  the  enemy  the  moment 

shivering  Hnes,  to  keep  them  steady  in  that  the  presence  of  Napoleon  among  has 

the  dreadful  fire  that  thinned  their  ranks,  legions  was  announced  in  their  caai^ 

and  swept  the  ground  they  stood  upon ;  and  when  it  was  whispered  through  the 

— he  evinced  the  heroic  courage  that  he  ranks  that  his  eye  was  sweeping  the  bal- 

possessed,  and  which  was  a  ^irt  of  his  tie-field,  the  arm  of  the  foeman  waxed 

ve^^  nature."  weak ;  and  he  conquered  as  much  bv  his 

Napoleon's  courage  was  as  unquestion-  name  as  by  his  armies.    This  boldnesa 

able  as  his  ambition,    fiut  eminent  above  of  movement,  giving  him  such  immense 

these  and  every  other  trait  in  his  charae-  moral  power,  aroke  from  his  confidence 

ter,  was  his  sublime  self-confidence. —  in  himself." 

Milton's    Lucifer  never  exhibited    that        But  Bonaparte's  moral  qualities  bote 

quality  to  a  more  exalted  degree.    There  no  comparison  with  those  of  his  iniel- 

was  no  emergency  of  his  life  in  which  he  lect  His  genius  was  unfortunateljr  pniHi 

did  not  fall  back  upon  himself  alone»  than  his  virtue.    He  was  ambitious — as 

without  a  sijgn  of  wavering.    From  his  all  eonqueion  have  beaa^aad  aaifail 

boyish  decision  at  the  siege  of  Toulon  to  ande  him  selfislu  as  it  doas  nmsAf 


uiny.    Hb  natare  Dannwk  and  Swedra  itnicfc  buidi  wili 

I  swift  decision  and  Auatrik,  uid  RiMsia,  and  PruMia ,  uid  Eng 

de  him  always  im-  l*"^;  while,  to  crown  «11,  the  Prini^  t 

not  WM  anything  "■*  eonrederation  ot  the  Rhine,  pot  thei 

stand  in  ihe  wav  "E""'""  '*■  t^e  league,  and  one  mUNm 

manu  in  mn   vruy  ^^^  ttitenty- eight  thotaand  men  stood  ui 

cnt  ol    niB   plans.  -^^  j^^^^  ^       ^^  ^^^  p,j,;^  ^f  Europe,  1. 

MBBKy  to  be  done,  orertbrow  thts  mighly  spirit  that  had  ihw^ 

e  snffenng  it  ocea-  „  teiriblj  their  throne*, 
led  Mveral  acta  in         "  France  could  not,  wilh  her  nUnoM  «I 

cniel  and  unioBt,  tbrti,  raiie  more  thaa  a  third  ot  the  nan 

I  of  Spain  and  the  ber  of  thii  imtnenw  boat, 
le  of  Eoghien.     In        "in  thii>dre>dfuleiiiBTgei>cT .though noa 

de  wilh  Mr.  Head-  '■"  better  than  he  the  awful  abj»  thi 

hiralo  pursnethe  wa.  opening  beforehim.  Napoleon  evince, 

io  EeVDt— thai  ha  "°  discouragemant  and  no  haaitation.    Aa 

^^J^J"^UA  ;»!,■.  •embling  Ihe  con»cripta  ftom  every  qmrte 

nnpnncpted  m  Iub  ^j  j,.^„6^_  ^„^  hurrjinft  Ihcm  on  to  head 


quarter!,  he  at  length,  after  presenting  hii 


imployed— aa  reck-  fsir-haired  boy  to  the' National  Guardi  a 

tons— as  perfldioiM  their  future  sovereign,  amid  tear*  and  ei 

il  in  his  BJaugbteft  clamations  of  enthusiaam,  and  embraeioj 

tx  territory,  as  the  his  wife  for  the  lut  lime,  aat  out  far  thi 

nee  shown  herself  anny.    His  eoergy,  hia  wisdom  and  iocea 

;r,  and  plans  leave  ™"'  activity,  soon  changed  the  face  of  af 

il^ii  fairs.  He  had  stnuigled  against  as  grea 
odds  in  big  first  Italian  campaigni  and  i 

Btter  is.  Napoleon's  nolhinx  else  could  be  done,  he  at  leas 

ndifierent  enough  ;  could  faJl  wilh  honor  on  the  soil  of  hi: 

n  liberty,  and  eager  country.     Never  did  hil|!epiusshinerartl 

mentof  therace,  by  with  greater  splendor  than  in  the  almos 

nt  and  eeuius,  bow-  taperhuman  exertions  he  put  forth  in  thii 

B  was  inlioilBly  su-  his  last  great  struggle  for  nil  empire.     Ni 

ipiswhoendeavored  danger  conld  daunt  him—no  reverses  sub' 

only  loved  France  ''°'  him — no  toil  exhaust  him — and  ni 

:  her  glory,  but  he  difficulties  shake   hii   iron   wiU.     In  thi 

the  meaneat  of  her  i^*"'  "f  "inter,  struggling  with  new  ant 

lontetbing  noble  in  untried  troops,  he  fought  an  army  outnum 

■ought  to  establish  hering  his  own  two  to  one — beat  them  bact 

und  useful  institu-  't  every  point,  and  sent  dismay  into  tbi 

■inciples  of  liberty  hearts  of  the  allied  sovereigns,  as  thej 

ust  and  noble  moo-  again  saw  the  shadow  of  his  mighty  spin' 

0  nine-tenths  of  all  ""er  their  thrones." 
eigned   in  Europe, 

ID,  hetd  and  shoul-  B"*  the  conflict  was  too  nneqnal 
There  were  still  some  astonishing  vie- 

,  .  lories,  and  the  whole  allied   army  wa> 

he  jnst  nterpreW-  foieed  to  retreat    Beverses  followed- 

itufe.    L«l  himbe  the  allied    forces   stole  away  towardi 

not  with  Cmnn-  i^e  capital— and  the  misetable  Mannon' 

n,    but  with  the  j\m^  up  Paris.    The  scene  that  occnr. 

1  around  him.  red  (described  in  the  sketch  of  Marahal 
f  hisnnms,  if  not  Berihier)  when  the  news  was  carried  tc 
ole  of  his  Utter  ca-  him,  in  the  depth  of  night,  hurrying  mi 
nvasion  of  Rnssra,  chafing  along  on  foot  towards  his  capi- 
pt  off  the  forces  on  tal-^anaWe  to  wait  for  his  carriage— i( 
ttle  of  Leipsic.  and  one  of  the  most  afleeting  in  history.  Anc 
'hero  victory  was  then,  the  leTvibie  soliloquy,  ■'  Paris' 
ea,  had  e«hansted  {gay,  Mr.  Headley)  ■■  was  illuminated  bj 
'■  the  innnmerable  watch-Grea  that  covere<! 
rtate  the  civilized  the  heighis.Bndaronnditthealiiediroopi 
s  last  united  onset  '"'"^  shoaling  in  unbounded  exullatior 
aJtic  to  the  Roipho-  ortr  the  glorioim  victory  thai  compenea' 
the  Maditemnean,  t«d  them  for  all  Iheirformcf  losses ;  wfaih 
f  against  Napoleon,  bill  fifteen  miles  disttnt  oD  foot,  walkec 
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N'apoUan  and  his  Marskali. 
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plaints,  and  gathered  around  him  ait  ;  ■- 
dresser  of  their  wrongs.    Ashe  a<i.iv 
towards  Grenoble,  the  fields  were 


of  the  town.    The  commandant  refu^ : : 
admittance,  yet  the  soldiers  within  cir* 
ed  their  arms  through  the  wicked. 
shook  hands  with  his  foUowen  wih 
At  length  a  confused  murmur  arc«e  < 
the  walls,  and  Napoleon  did  not  kri^ 
it  was  the  gathering  for  a  fierce  as=4' 
his  little  band.     The  tumult  grewv^ 


its  king  and  emperor  through  the  deep  mind  of  Napoleon.    The  next  yenT  U 

midnight — his  miehty  ppirit  wrung  with  stepped  again   upon  the  soil  of  F^^-  | 

such  agony  that  the  sweat  stood  in  large  with  a  handful  of  followers.    And  w(  J 

drops  on  his  forehead,  and  his  lips  worked  a  noble  confidence  of  living  in  the  ttt  v  | 

in  the  most  painful  excitement.     Neither  of  the  nation  and  a  proof  that  be  M    I 

Berthier  nor  Caulincourt  dared  to  inter-  in  their  hearts,  was  that  landinj  :  J 

nipt   the   rapid  soliloquy  of  the  fallen  exile!     What  a  refutation  of  the  a^-- 

emperor,  as  he  muttered  in  fierce  accents,  tion,  that  the  curses  ol  the  people  Ui . 

"  1   burned   the    pavement — my   horses  lowed  his  downfall ! 

were  swift  as  the  w^ind,  but  still  I  felt  ,                 ,,,.,, 

oppressed  with   an   intolerable   weight;  "  It  was  not  the  soldiers  but  the  ccr/ 

something    extraordinary  was    passing  ^^^'^^^.'''^''  f  "^  surrounded  h.m.   A- 

•»i        ^       T  ««u„^  «k^«.  •     Is  \A       .  pitched  his  tent  without  Cannes,  tK 

wi  hin  me.     I  asked  them  to  hold  out  Lbitants  flocked  to  him  with  ti)e:r  c 
only    twenty-four    hours.       Miserable 
wretches  that  they  are !     Marmont,  too, 
who  had  sworn  that  he  would  be  hewn 

in  pieces,  rather  than  surrender !     And  with  peasants,  as  they  came  leapirc 

Joseph  ran  off  too — my  very  brother! —  deer  from  every  hill,  crying  *  Vtpt  IK. 

To  surrender  the  capital  to  the  enemy —  pereurP      Thronging  around  him.  ;i 

what  poltroons  !  They  had  my  orders ;  followed  him  with  shouts  to  the  vcr? .. 
they  knew  that  on  the  2d  of  April  I 
would  be  here  at  the  head  of  seventy 
thousand  men !  My  brave  scholars,  my 
National  Guard,  who  had  promised  to 
defend  my  son  ;  all  men  with  a  heart  in 
their  bosoms  would  have  joined  to 
combat  at  my  side!   And  so  they  have 

capitulated,  betrayed  their  brother,  their  every  moment.     Six  thousand  inhaVt 

country,their  sovereign— degraded  France  from  one  of  the  faubourgs  had  ns'  '^^ 

in  the  sight  of  Europe !     Entered  into  a  masse,  and  with  timbers  and  bcac^ 

capital  of  eight  hundred  thousand  souls,  pouring  against  the  gates.    They  tr ' 

without  firing  a  shot !  It  is  too  dreadful  !  before  the  resistless  shocks-reel  r  ' 

That  comes  of  trusting  cowards  and  fools,  ^'^^t!  "^JT  .  ^"^  the  ground,  and  the  t  v 

\XTU^rs  T  ««»  «r.f  tKor/»    iU^rrA^  r.r.iU\r.^  multitude  Stream  lorth.     Rushing  en  . 

When  I  am  not  there,  they  do  nothmg  .        ^^     ^       ^^^  ^^^^  ^-^  ^^^^.^ 

but  heap  blunder  on  blunder      What  has  ^-^  ^ands  and  garments,  and  bear  hir:  ^ 

been    done   with  the  artillery.?     They  deafening  shouts,  on  their  should.:., 

should   have   had  two  hundred  pieces,  the  town.    He  next  advances  on  L}c^- 

and  ammunition  for  a  month.     Every  gates  of  which  are  also  closed  apun^' ' 

one  has  lost  his  head ;  and  yet  Joseph  and  bayonets  gleam  along  the  wall*  T^ 

imagines  that  he  can  lead  an  army,  and  ing  to  the  power  of  aflection,  raihcf 

Clarke  is  vain  enough  to  think  himself  a  to  arms,  he  gallops  boldly  up  to  the  r 

minister;  but  I  begin  to  think  Savary  is  The  soldiers  within,  instead  of  nnt: 

right,  and  that  he  is  a  traitor  ?"  then  sud-  ^'°^'  breaking  over  all  discipline.  ^ 
denly  rousing  himself,  as  if  from  a  trou- 
bled dream,  and  as  if  unable  to  believe 
80  great  a  disaster,  he  turned  fiercely  on 
Caulincourt  and  Berthier,  and  exclaimed, 
"  Set  off,  Caulincourt ;  fly  to  the  allied 

lines;   penetrate  to  head  quarters;  you  crinfffng  of  slaves,  but  with  the  opf  r  ^ 

have  full  powers ;  fly  !  fly  !"  of  friends,  and  thus  his  conrae  tcw*n  * ' 

Vain  haste !    vain  anguish!   Paris  had  Capital  becomes    one   triumphal  r* 

fallen  and  Napoleon  was  obliged  to  abdi-  The  power  of  the  Bourbons  disappear- 

cate.   Then  began  the  desertion  of  him  by  <ore  the  returning  tide  of  afiecuon, 

nearly  all  his  followers— even  by  his  wife  ^"""^^P.  o^^and  before  the  waye* ;  ai>':  ^ 

and  family.  The  broken-hearted  Emperor,  o"t  firing  a  gun,  Napoleon  ^ff^^  su. ; 

who   hair  cultivated   action  more  than  Sons  of  tl™tu     m^^^^^ 

hilo8oph:j%  attempted  the  destruction  of  ^^  ^^  oppJes.s^  received  thus!   V. 

18  life.     There,  loo.  Fate  was  against  jg  the  monarch  in  Europe,  that  d^r 

him.    The  poison  was  powerless  upon  himself  in  such  faith  on  the  affecu  -^ 

biro,  and  he  was  hurried  mto  exile.  his  subjects  ?   Where  was  ever  the  Bs^ : 

Bat  Elba  '^     *'         '    Id  the  restless  that  could  show  such  &  title  totbeuu 


open  the  gates,  and  rush  in  frar,^^ 
around  him,  shouting  "  Vwt  r£ 
reur.  He  is  not  compelled  lopl  '' 
cannon  against  a  single  town:  p<^"t^ 
turns  to  him,  not  through  temr. 
through  love.     He  is  not  received  wi:t 


t 


NaptbM  tatd  Mi  AfonAoft. 


t  p«nle  do  not  thtn- 
rgea  lettar*  for  thair 
it  thii  dkT,  holdi  ft 
stioDiDfiha  iahib- 
>ny  montrch  that 


ays  tbf  geniDi  of 
red  SB  it  tad  been 
Dd  on  ibe  plains  of 
inal  Btartd'.  Ai  lo 
ems  to  US  inipossi- 
lian  one  deciBion. 
e  never  more  Bkili- 
nbose  secret  infor- 
oramonder  was  to 
led  to  give  any. 
r  caught;  with  the 
both  sides,  he  was 
on.  There  is  but 
the  ease: — Ulncher 
le  tinei  peeled  ly  in- 
rty  thousand  men, 
d  the  Tictory.  Had 
chy  did — who  was 

had  Grouchy  fol- 
uld  have  done,  the 
1  entirely  difierenL 
,'B  Star  was  lo  sink, 
:  became  an  utter 
roT  of  half  Bnrape 
He  tnisted  hiniBelf 
nzland.    He  shoald 

Delter.  England 
erous;  but  she  has 
,  that  a  possible 
)t  to  weigh  against 

a  philosopher,  and 
w  bon  with  little 
annoyances  which 
lelena  conlnTed  to 
lul  his  cooTersation 
te,  stilt  evinced  the 
ins,  and,  in  many 
8  of  his  nature. 

,y«  Mr.  HeadlFT,  ia 
man  of  the  wbole 
rfut  mind  was  la  be 
I  of  the  grave  ;  and 

:  last,  trumpeted  him 


f  of   ; 


r  fierci 


r  of  die  blast,  nnd  the 
I  lh»y  broke  where  ■ 
r  twentjp  years— em  id 
n,  Knd  uproar  of  one 

,  N«pXi>n'a  troubled 

llle  Beve'?e^e3,''an<! 
1  never  heard.  Yet 
lar,  his  detirioUB  soul, 
Mttle-like_  roar  of  the 
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of  the  fijht,  Htnl^Bg  by  the  Fynmidt,  or 
Danobe,  or  on  the  pluiu  of  Italy.  It  was  the. 
thunder  of  cmnon  itaat  smote  his  eer ;  and 
amid  Lbe  wavenne  fight,  and  covering 
■moke,  and  tumult  of  the  scene,  his  glazing 
eye  (taught  the  heads  of  hie  mlKhly  coTumna, 
as  torn  yet  ate  a  dy,  they  borerda  vicioiioDs 
eagles  on,  and  "  Tile  iPArmee"  bioke  from 
his  dying  lips.  Awe.«iruck  end  siill,  hie 
few  remaining  friends  stood  in  tears  abom 
his  cnuch  ;  gazing  ateadtaady  oa  that  awful 
kiuglr  brow,  bui  it  gave  do  farther  token, 
andihe  haughiy  lipg  moved  no  moro.  Sa- 
poli^oa  tay  aJJenl  and  mouonlcrs  in  hia  lost 

Such  was  the  death  of  Napoleon — and 
the  thought  of  it  will  move  the  render  of 
bietory  lo  the  most  distant  times.  But 
this  was  not  the  lest  of  the  extraordinary 
Bcenea  that  make  np  the  records  of  this 
man.  Many  years  afterwards  was  en- 
acted another  still  mote  strange  and  stir- 
ring, and  such  as  has  occurred  lo  no  one 
else  of  those  whom  the  world  have 
agreed  io  calling  great  France  had 
□ever  foreollen  bim  who  had  added  more 
to  her  glory  than  any  one  of  all  her 
feudal  monarchs.  She  had  often  turned 
her  eyes  to  that  distant  rock  in  the  ooeon, 
wondering  if  he  slept  quietly  in  his  soli- 
tary grave  in  which  bis  enemies  had  laid 
him.  Many  years  passed,  power  had 
giinc  back  to  its  old  cbaiuielsi — snddenly 
a  murmur  began  to  rise  that  Napoleon 
sbonld  return  to  France  !  Exiled,  dead, 
solitary,  at  test  !— Yet  let  him  return,  for 
the  dead  are  aninheritance  I — Forourown 


in  that  lonely  burial-place,  with  the 
ocean  rolling  arotind  him.  But  France 
yearned  to  have  bim  test  in  her  bosom ; 
she  has  always  been  proud  of  her  great 
men — and  where  was  her  greatest.'  The 
murmur  rose  till  it  61Ied  the  nation,  and 
Napoleon  came  back  from  St.  Helena. 

The  scene  of  that  oecoud  reception 
from  exile  is  alfeclingly  described  in  the 
sketch  of  Marshal  Moncey.  This  Mar- 
shal, in  the  extremity  of  age  had  been 
made  governor  of  the  Hotel  des  I nv slides. 
The  picture  of  the  daily  appearance  ol 
those  war-worn  veterans  forma  an  im- 
pressive prelude.  ,  - 

"  Nearly  two  hundred  officers  and  mole 
than  three  tbouaand  men,  the  wreck  of  the 
grand  army,  were  assembled  here,  and  the 
oldest  Marshal  of  the  Empire  placed  al 
their  head.  How  ttrikiog  the  contrasi 
which  Moncey  and  thoie  few  tbouaand  men 
in  tbeir  faded  regime otili,  presented  to  Xht 
Viagnificent  army  which  Napoleon  led  sc 
often  to  vfelory.  From  the  Pyramids,  fron 
Ledj,  Areola,  Marengo,  Atuterlita,  Jena 


JFopofeoR  ami  Ua  ManhaJt.  &. 

bewiaeatpbilomphf  Mine  finely  discriminating  pauses 

lislory  as  they  occur,  tbatiiarara.    Mr.  Heodley's  duet  obj 

rfaitninlheprogreM  tceniB  to  have  been  to  present  to  us  i 

to  sd  op  oar  faJicf ,  atea    whom  Napoleon  gathered  aron 

It  even,  against  ibc  him,  in  that  fiery  and  hndlong  action 

idence,  ia  donbtlest  wtiich  Ibey  were  tiained  by  their  impel 

giona.    Vet -we  have  on*  comnunder.     Working  to  this  ei 

ly forantnglegetiius  he  haa  alao  an  opportanity  to  d»en 

r  arainst  the  com-  atirrii^  aod  impresBiTe  scenes — ball)' 

all  Europe.     Napo-  cbarges,  retreats,  and  all  the 'current* 

seven  coalitions  of  a  heily  light' — inwtiich  lies  his  forte 

Ming  thai  he  should  a  writer.     That  these  aketchee  are  i 

4oi  are  we  able,  of  maikable  in  this  respect,  will  be  i 

bat  the  nations  of  knowledged  by  all  who  read  them. 
!  of  humanity  have         The  qiialitieaofMr.  Headley's  deacr! 

ifalt.    Robert  Halt,  tive  style  aie  well  known  to  the  readi 

cBolt  of  tbe  field  of  of  tbis  Review.    It  hae  the  great  mei 

,  "  I  feel  as  if  the  first,  of  bebg  a  style  by  itself,  as  it  ca 

d  fooe  back  sis  de-  not  be  mialaken  for  ttiat  of  any  otl 

.irine  felt  that  Napo-  writer.    It  ii  rapid,  direct,  and  vigoroiu 

ranced  the  cause  of  seldom  forced,  even  when  pitched  on  t 

aw  what  has  since  high  a  key — eTbibita  great  command 

thing  would  go  back  language,  and    has  the   appearuice 

im.     Is  it  not  so  I  being  always  equal  in  its  resources 

bereRuseia?  Where  the   scene   described.     His   imaginati< 

le  i    Where  France  the  predomiuaat  facnilr  of  his  mind, 

Lk  dlstmcied  Spain  ?  always  at  his  command.    He  saeeevei 

d  wretched  Italy  !  tbing  before  him,  aod  he  has  power 

id  i     Does  any  one  lauguage  enough  to  make  his  readers  i 

mntries  oouM  have  it  with  almost  equal  TiTidness.  Thiew 

indition,  bad  Bona-  shown  in  his  sketches  of  the  "Alps  a 

aierlooJ  He  would  tbeRhine" — some  brief  paamges  of  whi 

republics,  and  tbey  gave  that  stupendous  mountain  scenei 

He  would  probably  with  more  graphic  power  to  our  mint 

maintain^  a  new  than   anv  traveiera'  uole-book   has  ] 

er  them ;  iat  these  been  able  to  present  it  with : — it  ie  nc 

^eihermoreeDtight'  displayed  with  ec|ual  force  among  the 

ore  favorable  every  terrific  battles  which  Napoleon  fought 

■man  progress,  than  almost  every  part  of  Europe.     He  h 

hey  now  lie,  in  the  here  no  rival  but  Alison.     Their  mod 

t,  or  the  hidden  ag^-  are  dilferent,    Mr.  Heudley  singles   o 

France  was   first  certain  leading  and  decisive  move meni 

'olution ;  but  if  the  and  neglects  details — a  style  best  fitt 

)pe  are  any  freer  in  for  such  sketches.     Mr.  Alison  gives  I 

[ban  formerly,  it  is  whole  plan  and  stirring  evolutions  of  t 

suse,  of  Napoleon's  conflict,  from  the  beginniiig  to  the  close 

pire,  the  Corsicon's  a  manner  best  suited  to  history. 

Headley  remarks.        One  great  dieadvanlage  necessarily  i 

see  enlarged  domtn-  tended  the   Erooping  tether  of   lh< 

I  has  since  been  left  sketches.     There  are,  of  necessity, 

isb  aggression,  ex-  many  descriptions  of  similar  scenes, « 

arm  of  Rnssia  ie  pecially  battles,  that  the  book  has  t 

lOt  know  why  the  appearance    of  frequent  repetition — 

if  one  nation  is  any  between  the  different  sketches,  this  con 

ate  Ihuo  another.  not  well  have  been  avoided ;  nor  is  it 

le  Marshals  are  no  so  much  conseqnenoe.     Bnt  when  i 

iray,ttaan  the  chap-  come  to  the  ose  of  the  some  striki 

■f  have  less  attempt  word  or  pbtase  three  or  four  times  on 

points — which  was  single  page,  it  becomes  a  decided  fan 

IS  there  an  especial  This  may  be  noticed  in  the  description 

B,thoagtitheyfaaT«  the  reception  of  Boitapsrte'*   remaii 
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where,  in  the   one  column  quoted,  the  lo  ie  Teiy  epkndid ;  hot  it  doc«  not  wear 

word  **  mighty  ** — a   word  of  peculiar  the  evident  reality  of  this,  nor  has  it  half 

force  and  meaning — occurs  four  or  Avt  the  condensed  narrative  power, 

times ;  and  in  the  chapter  on  Bonaparte,  *«  At  length  Motcow,  with  its  domes  and 

the  expressire  term  **  vast  energies,**  and  towers,  and  palaces,  sppesred  in  sight ;  and 

the  very  peculiar  phrase  **  slain  armies,"  Napoloon,  who  had  joined  the  ^Tsnced 

^  slain  children,"  '*  slain  thousand,**  &c.,  guard,  gazed  long  and  thoughtfully  on  that 

is  used  six  or  seren  times  in  quick  succes-  goal  of  his  wishes.    Murat  wont  forward 

sion.     So  with  «« earth-fast  rocks,**  &c  *^  entered  the  ntes  with  his  splendid 

Fragments  of  argument  too,  and  similar  "^J^i  ^"^  ^,  \  l^  ^^':^"§^  ,t^t 

«k^«.K*«  «n^  »oiL.*;^^.  .*«*«.«.»> *^  ;»  streets,  he  was  struck  hy  the  solitude  that 

thottghU  ai^  a«ertions  are  reputed  in  .unrounded  him.    Nothing  was  heard  but 

diffident  parts  of  the  volnmi^     Itisun-  ^^^  ^         ^       ^  ^U  squadrons  as  he 

qaestionable,  tlMt  this  is  a  fault  which  p^^^  along,  for  a  deserted  and  abandoned 

SeatJy  miures  the  eflfect  of  good  wnUng.  city  was  the  meager  prize  for  which  such 

ir.  Head  ley  is  also  somewhat  too  un-  unparalleled  efforts  had  been  made.    As 

{graceful,  if  not  ungrammatical,  at  times,  night  drew  its  curtain  over  the  splendid 

in  the  construction  of  sentences.    Thus,  capitol.  Napoleon  entered  tha  gates  and 

speaking  of  Soult  and  Wellington:-^  immediately  appointed  Mortier  pernor. 

"  The  French  Marshal  showed  himself  m  In  his  directions  he  commanded  him  to  ah- 

match  for  him  at  any  time ;  nay,  beat  him  f.^*^  ^f°°^,  f^}  P»ll»««-  •7*'^.^"*"  *"1  ^* 

oftener  and  longer  than  the  latter  did  n^?" /^^J^^ ''^ '^'^^'^^1  "^^^  i^^^ 

him,-    Sowithtkepoorparticlemadeto  defend  Moscow  against  all,  whether  friend 

do  such  heajy  duty  in  a  short  beat  r—He  «  y^^  bright  moon  rose  orer  the  mighty 

was  so  confident  that  he  usually  knew  city,  Upping  with  sUver  the  domes  of  more 

more  than  all  around  him,  that  he  in  time  than  two  hundred  churches,  and  pouring  a 

became  so  self-opinionated  that  he  could  flood  of  li^ht  over  a  thousand  palaces,  and 

not  brook  advice  that  clashed  with  his  the  dwellings  of  three  hundred  thoossnd 

views.**    And  again  an  occasional  incon-  inhabitants.  The  weary  army  sunk  to  rest; 

gruous  image,  as  when   he  speaks  of  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  no  sleep  for  Mortier's  eyes. 

"  victory  percAingon  the  French  eagles  r  Not  the  gorgeous  and  variegated  palsoes 

Too  many  such  things  might  be  noted.  *"^  ^«;^  rich  ornamenti-nor  the  parks 

The  book,  indeed.  UCe  so^e  other  wri-  «2^rfwh!IS' *.?io[,'n^^ 

..  X  mil     u     ii       L         *u    _^    i_     *  everywhere   surrounded   nim,   kept   bim 

tings  of  Mr.  H«adlev,  bears  the  marks  of  ^^k^f^j^  ^ut  the  ominous  foreboding  that 

having  gone  through  the  press  too  hast-  gome  dire  calamity  was  hanging  over  the  «- 

iiy-«  fault  quite  evident  in  moat  Ameri-  lentcapiul.  When  he  entered  it,  scarcely  a 

can  publications.    These,  however,  are  living  soul  met  his  gaze  as  he  looked  down 

small  matters,  compared  with  the  merits  the  long  streets ;  and  when  he  broke  open 

of  the  work.    Mr.  Headier  could,  doubt-  the  buudings,  he  found  parlors  and  bed* 

less  have  made  a  better  book,  but  we  know  rooms  and  chambers  all  furnished  and  ia 

of  no  other  writer  among  us  who  could  order,  but  no  occupant.     This  suddsa 

produce  one.  of  ite  kind,  at  all  equal  to  it  abandonment  of  their  homes  betoken^ 

There  are,  in  this  volume,  ninl  sketch.  S^uTn?^'-  kF"'*^  ^**    "^i*^  ^"^^^^^ 

e.  of  Marshal,  two  of  which,  Macdon-  J^^  Ztte  c^of  V.-fireT**'K^'  1^ 

aid  and  Lannes,  appwed  in  our  pages.  eaA  of  Mortier ;  and  the  first  Ught  over 

The  rest,  embraang  Berthier,  Aujereau,  Napoleon*s  faUing  empire  was  kindied,  and 

Davoust,  St.  Cyr,  Moncey,  Mortier  and  that  most  wondrous  scene  of  modem  tim« 

Soult,  are  entirely  new.    They  contain  commenced, 

many  splendid  descriptions  of  battles,  thb  bubnuvo  or  mosoow. 

especially  of  the  battles  of  Areola,  Auer-  •«  Mortier,  as  governor  of  the  city,  im- 

stadt,  Dresden,  Dimstein  and  Austerlitz,  mediately  issued  his  orders  and  was  puttii^ 

the  charge  at  Eylau,  cavalry  action  at  forth  every  exertion,  when  at  daylight  N»-> 

Eckmuhl,  and  the  storming  of  Oporto,  poleon  hastened  to  him.    Affecting  to  4a»* 

with  other  scenes  new   to  our  readers,  believe  the  reports  that  the  inhabitanfea 

Some  of  these  we  designed  to  extract,  ^«*"«  ^'^^^  ^«»'  own  city,  he  pot  mora 

but  shall   be  obliged  to  defer  them  to  ^f^  commands  on  Mortier,  to  keep  the 


the  appearance  6i  the  second  volume,  •o'dit"/'?""  i*"^  woA  of  destruction 

w*  X^    !»«--•*,.     «;»K    ^^      tK.  Marshal  simply  pointed  to  some  iron-cov* 

We  close,    however,    with    one  — the  ered  houses  thatTad  not  yet  been  open^. 

"  Burning  of  Moscow.**    We  have  no-  f^^  ^^^^  crevice  of  which  smoke  Was  iml 

where  aeen   a  finer  description   of  its  going  li^e  steam  from  the  sides  of  a  pent. 

kind.     Croly's  i>icture,  in  «•  Sahithiel,"  up  volcano.  Sad  and  thoosbtftil.  N^»ol 

of  the  conflagration  of  Rome  under  Ne«  turned  towardi  the  Krendin,  tha 


Than  huge  structure  >  vraj  or  egtan.  but  the  flamM  blocked 

■urrouoding  edifice*,  ery  pasoagu.    At  length  they  discover 

itortier  by  great  eier-  postern  gate,  leading  to  the  Moskwa, 

4UbdiiE  ifie  fire.     But  entered  it,  but  Ihey  had  only  entered 

13th,  at  midnight,  the  farther  into  the  danger.    Ae  Napoleon 

loa  the  loTty  Kremlin,  hia  eye  around  the  open  apace,  sirdled 

imeiburatiDg  through  arched  with  fire,  smoke  and  ciodera, 

i.uHlthecry  of"fire!  aaw  one  ainglo  street  jet  open,  but  al 

the  city.    The  dread  fire.    Into  this  he  rushed,  and  amid 

'  opened.     Fiery  \iil-  crash  of  falling  bouses,  and  raging  uf 

ping  from  the  air  and  flames— over  burning  ruins,  through  cl< 

J>es~slull  explosiooa  of  rotling  smoke,  and  between  walls  of 

side  from  the  shut  up  he  pressed  on  ;  and  at  length,  half  su(f 

fi(  momeut  »  bright  ted,  emerged  in  safely  [tom  the  bla; 

:he  flames  were  ragiug  city,  and  look  up  his  quarters  in  the  in 

Dts.    All  vns  uproar  rialpalaceofPetrowBky,nearlythreen: 

serene  air  and  moon-  distant.  Mortier,  relieved  from  his  am 

bra  had  given  nay  to  for  the  Emperor,  redoubled  bis  eSbrt 

■  irild  tempeat  that  arrest  the  cunHagralion.    His  men  ch 

of  the  tea  over  the  fully  rushed  intu  every  danger.    Breatl 

m  every  side,  blazing  nothing  but  smoke  and  ashes-^anopie 

Uorm,  while  clouds  of  flauie.  aad  smoke  and  cinders — surToui 

an   incessant  shower  by  walls  of  Sre  that  rocked  to  and  fro 

1  the  Kremlin.     The  fell  with  a  crash  amid  the  blazing  ru 

emed  (nrned  into  fire,  carrying  down  with  them  red-hot  roo 

■r  devoted    Moscow,  iron ;  he  struggled  against  an  enemy 

th  the  responsibility  no  boldness  could  awe,  or  courage  o 

lis  shoulders,  moved  come.     Those  brave  troops  hadJieard 

1  amid  this  desolation,  tramp  of  Ihousands  of  cavalry  sweepin 

»  and  tafing  the  tem-  battle  without  fear  ;  but  now  they  sloo 

—struggling  nobly  to  still  terror  before  the  march  of  the  coi 

in,  graliou,  under  whose  burning  footsteps 

1  plare  to  place  amid  heard  the  incessant  crash  of  falling  hou 

I  face  blackened  with  and  palaces  and  churches.   Theconlini 

rand  eye-brows  ling-  roar  of  the  raging  hurricane,  mingled  i 

tt    At  length  the  day  that  of  the  flames,  was  more  terrible  I 

pestandof  flame  ;  and  Ihe  thunder  at  artillery;  and  before 

aincd  every  neive  for  new  foe,  in  the  midst  ot  this  battle  of 

red  a  palace  and  drop-  elements,  the  awe-struck  army  stood  p 

le.    The  manly  form  erless  and  afiViehted. 

t  had  so  often  carried  "When  night  again  descended  on 

f  the  enemy, *t  length  city,  it  presented  a  spectacle  the  Uk 

ximy  Marshal  Uy  and  which  was  never  seen  before,  and  w! 

iition,     Bot  the  night  baffles  all  description.     The  streets  i 

succeeded  by  a  day  of  streets  of  6re — the  heavens  a  canopy  of 

nightagain  envelopod  and  Ihe  entire  body  of  Ihe  city  a  mas 

road  flame,  wavering  fire,  fed  by  a  hurricane  that  whirled 

L    The  wind  had  in-  blazing  fragments   in  t  constant   sti 

lurricane,  and  shifled  through  Ihe  air.   Incessanlejiplosionsl 

:er  as  if  on  purpose  to  the  blowing  up  of  stores  of  oil ,  and  tar, 

ndeitinguiih  the  last  spirits,  shook  the  very  foundations  of 

iproachingthe  Krem-  city,  and  sent  vast  volumes  of  smoke  ro] 

'oar  of  the  flames  and  furiously  towards  Ihe  sky.     Huge  shee 

ouies,  and  the  crack-  canvas  on  fire  came  floating  like  met 

IIS  were  borne  to  the  gers  of  death  through  the  flames — the 

Emperor.    He  arose  ers  and  domes  of  the  ehurchi.-s  and  pal 

[■fo,  stopping  couvul-  glowed  wilh  a  red-hot  heal  over  the 

rthier  rushed  Joto  his  basis  were  hurled  by  the  tempest  inli 
.r  knees  besought  him  common  ruin.  Thousands  of  wretches 
;lunB  to  that  haughty  lore  unseen,  were  driven  by  the  heal; 
lis  Empire.  the  cellars  and  hovels,  and  streamed  i 
I  ihoot,  "  The  Krem-  incessant  throng  through  the  street*.  < 
eard  above  the  roar  of  dren  were  seen  carrying  Ibelr  parents- 
Napoleon  reluctantly  strong,  the  weak  ;  while  thousands  I 
le  descended  into  the  wereglwering  under  the  loads  of  plu 
I  and  loiAed  about  for  they  twdTaatcbed  tima  the  Samea.    *: 
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too,  would  frequently  take  fire  in  the  fall-  of  fire.    CoIoidim  of  flame  woold  rite  and 
ing  shower,  and  the  miserable  creatures  sink  along  the  surface  of  this  sea,  and  huge 
would  be  coinpelied  to  drop  it  and  flee  for  yolomes  of  black  smoke  suddenly  shoot  into 
their  lives.    Oh,  it  was  a  scene  of  wo  and  the  air  as  if  volcanoes  were  working  below, 
fear  inconceivable  and  indescribable  !    A  The  black  form  of  the  Kremlin  alone,  tow- 
mighty  and  close-packed  city  of  houses,  and  ered   above  the  chaos,  now  wrmpped  in 
churches  and  palaces,  wrapped  from  limit  flame  and  stroke,  and  a^n  emerging  into 
to  limit  in  flames  which  are  fed  by  a  whirl-  view — standing  amid  this  scene  <^  desol*- 
ine  hurricane,  is  a  sight  this  world  will  tion  and  terror,  like  virtue  in  the  midst  of 
seldom  see.  a  burning  world,  enveloped  but  unscathed 
**  But  this  viras  all  within  the  city.    To  by  the  devouring  elements.  Napoleon  stood 
Napoleon  without,  the  spectacle  was  still  and  gazed  on  this  scene  in  silent  awe. 
more  sublime  and  terrific.  When  the  flames  Though  nearly  three  miles  distant,  the 
had  overcome  all  obstacles,  and  had  wrap-  windows  and  walls  of  bis  apartment  were 
ped  every  thing  in  their  red  mantle,  that  so  hot  that  he  could  scarcely  bear  his  hand 
great  city  looked  like  a  sea  of  rolling  fire,  against  them.    Said  he,  years  afterwards; 
swept  by  a  tempest  that  drove  it  into  vast  **  It  was  the  speetiule  of  a  seo  and  Ml- 
billows.   Hu^e  domes  and  towers,  throwing  law»  of  fire,  a  $ky  and  eUmdt  of  JUnnt^ 
off  sparks  like  blazing  fire-brands,  now  mountains  of  red  rolling  fiamey  like  on- 
towered  above  these  waves  and  now  disap*  mense  waves  of  the  tea,  altemaJtely  huni* 
peared  in  their  maddening  flow,  as  they  mg  forth  and  elevating  thtmmlvee  to  Mm 
rushed  and  broke  high  over  their  tops,  scat-  offire,  and  then  sinking  mto  the  oeean  of 
tering  their  spray  of  fire  against  the  clouds,  flame  below.    Oh!  it  was  the  most  gr&nd^ 
The  heavens  themselves  seemed  to  have  the  most  stdflime,  and  the  moot  terrific 
caught  the  conflagration,  and  the  angry  sight  the  world  ever  beheld** 
masses  that  swept  it,  rolled  over  a  bosom 


FINANCE   AND   COMMERCE. 

The  close  connection  between  Politics  changes — in  putting  m  stop  to  new  enter- 
and  Commerce  have  rarely  been  more  prises  or  engagements, 
strikingljr  or  more  ingeniously  exhibited  While  this  state  of  things  was  exer- 
than  dunna;  the  month  now  closing.  Both  cising  its  accessory  influence  upon  the 
in  England  and  in  this  country  business  money  market  and  business  of  our  own 
has  been  deranged,  the  circulation  re-  country — already  in  some  degree  disturb- 
stricted,  and  a  sensible  pressure  been  felt  ed  by  the  condition  of  the  political  reta- 
in the  money  market;  all  arising  from  tions  between  Great  Britain  and  oarselvcs, 
apprehension  of  change,  though  ante-  and  between  ouftelvesand  Mexico— and 
cedent  to  all  change.  by  the  speculations,  more  general  than 

In  our  last  number  we  glanced  at  the  fortunate,  in  bread  stufis — the  reriTal  and 

pressure  in  the  English  money  market,  sodden  passage  through  the  Hoase  of 

arising  from  the  extent  to  which  specula-  Renresentatires,  of  the  bill  entitled  **  An 

tion  in  railways  had  been  carried,  and  Independent  Treasur3r" — or  as  it  is  com- 

the  large  amount  which  in  the  way  of  monly  called  the  Sub-Treasury  Bill — 

deposites  upon  the  numerous  projected  came  to  add  its  disastrous  weight  to  the 

schemes  had  been  abstracted  for  the  time  downward  tendency  of  affiiirs.    Imme* 

heinff  from  their  ordinary  channels  of  diate  alarm — quite  disproportioned  to  the 

circtuation ;  and  we  endeavored  to  show,  cause — seized   upon  the  public    mind : 

that  there  was  no  sufilcient  foundation  capital  was  withdrawn  from  the  money 

for  the  sort  of  panic  then  occasioned  in  market — the  rats  of  interest  rose  sadden* 

the  English  money  market.    Since  that  ly  and  lar^iely — while  the  prices  of  thone 

time  the  great  change  in  the  commercial  stocks  which  are  the  ordinarr  pla]rtliincs 

folicy  of  that  country,  contemplated  by  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  fdl  as  largdr 
ir  K.  Peel,  and  which  it  would  have  and  suddenly.  Panic  prevailed.  AJthoun 
been  highly  probable,  will  be  sanctioned  their  effects  were,  as  has  been  said,  dis- 
hy both  Houses  of  Parliament — has  ad-  proportioned  to  the  cause  to  which  they 
ded  its  influence  to  the  other  cause — in  were  ascribed,  there  was  nevertbeless 
embarrassing  business,  and  by  reason  of  substantial  ground  for  alarm.  At  the 
the  uncertainty,  both  as  to  the  extent  moment  when  the  Sub-Treaanry  BiU  w^ 
nnd  to  the  piactical  operation  of  these  carried  through  the  Uooie,  the  FQft%a 


try  bad  riBCn  to  the  more  saapickias  itste  orthiogathar 

lere  coin  inatcad  of  tbecoDimencement.anil  during  the  ear. 

e  medium.    Owing  part  of  the  month  seemed  probable 

t  in  Loudon,  con-  soon.    The  ratei  of  foreign  excbao 

liab  capital  naually  too,  have  lalher  receded,  and  thus  ci 

been  called  home,  tributed  to  relieve  the  banki  from  so 

ODBCqaeiitlT  an  in-  degree  of  apprehension.     We  have  fa 

our  own  oanka —  Ibat  in  ibe  courae  of  ibe  next  few  wet 

time  when  the  riae  the  embarraaaing  political  topice  wh 

admoniahed  ibem  hare  iefl  the  coantr]'  in  a  state  of  inji 

'  of  reairicting  than  OBBHnxieiy.wiJlbesatiafBctorilydJspoi 

I.    In  anch  a  Mate  of,  and  that  the  summet  will  be  a  amoi 

the  pawing  by  one  and  iiroaperous  one. 

first  Buppoaea,  the  Tne  general  effect  of  the  intelligei 

ising  by  the  other,  from  Europe,  of  4ih  April,  was  unfev 

red  thai  coin  and  able  1o  piiccs.     In  (he  great  staple  of  c 

ceforlh  be  the  cur-  ton,  notwithaianding  the  then  ascerlaii 

leot— and  that  all  fact,  that  there  would  be  a  large  it 

to  it  should  be  ciency  in  the  inpply,  aa  compared  w 

[or  the  public  ex-  past  yeara,  no  advance  had  taken  pli 

hil  to  produce  ap~  at  all  com  men  au  rale  either  with  expec 

bensLOD  greatly  in-  lions  or  with  actual  prices,  on  ibis  sii 

of  pnblic  moneys.  Of  course,  (he  effect  was  to  make  a  d 

then  held  by  the  market  here  adil  duller.    In  bread  alu 

Aa  the  bit!  was  there  was  a  like  disappointment  The  t 

ough  in  opposition  pearance  of  ihe  growing  crop  in  Euto| 

experience  of   the  and  theliltle  aaimalion  of  ihedemand: 

nily,  almost  with-  foreign  supplies  in  England,  coming  up 

far  as  we  know —  a  well-sapplied  market  here.and  eneot 

same  certainty  of  taring  the  appearance  equally  flatleri 

reata  of  that  com-  of  our  growing  cropa,  piwtuced  quit* 

ising  the  measnre,  nanee  in  tnnaacliona  at  previous  prio 

n  carrying  it  into  By  submitting  to  a  slight  decline,  bo 

I  was  easy  to  see  ever,  some  holders  have  effected  sal 

lust  ensue.    Hap-  and  olhera  will  follow  probably  in  I 

e  United  States —  same  line. 

Court;  the  great  In  thus  laying  before  our  readers 

f  tbe  Coostiioiion,  sketch  of  the  position  of  money  and  l 

h1   these  poeaible  aioess  towards  the  close  of  the  mom 

delay,  and  by  the  and  our  auguries  of  better  tim«s  at  hai 

lial  measares  be-  it  may  be  proper  to  add,  by  way  of  a 

$nb- Treasury  Bill,  tion,  that  we  expect  no  sudden  imprm 

aking  effect — will  menl.     The  banka  cannot  safely  rel 

'  of  all,  or  almost  their  prudent  course,  while  l^islati 

its  provisions.  which  is  to  affect  them  so  senaiblj'  as  t 

parted  by  the  de-  Sub-Treaaury  bill,  is  still  undetermini 

effect,  on  Ihe  floor  nor  while  ihe  foreign  exchanges  rule 

Chairman  of  tbe  near  the  point  of  exporting  coin,     N 

in  answer  to  cer-  will  general   enterprise  resume   ils  fi 

on  2Zd  April,  by«  spring  until  it  shall  be  definitively  aao 

«  of  stDcks  have  taintd  Ifaat  neither  waia  nor  rumors 

n  unwonted  buoy-  wars  are  again  likely  to  interfere  with 

lineas  of  the  cily.  Certainly  of  law  and  secnrity  against  i 

inees  to  disappear,  lempiion,  are  essential  to  commerce,  t 

«elf,  and  the  rates  where  there  is  bath  vacillating  policy 

[  are  become  more  legislation  and  frequent  alanns  of  hosti 

ivity    likewise   is  ties,  commercial  enterprise  withers.     V 

Jmmerce.    Several  conclude,  therefore,  with  a  renewed  ( 

I  wilhin  the  past  presaion  of  our  hope  and  belief,  that 

jth  flour  and  grain  tbe  coming  months  of  this  year,  we  sb 

'  thing  paftanda  K  aea  confidence  and  atability  restored. 


JPtniffu  Mn9C9Bmif»  [Mfty^ 
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FOREIGN    MISCELLANY. 

Thk  budget  from  Europe  for  the  month  lignal  defeats  destroyed  the  power  of  the 

brings  us  news  of  interest  and  of  some  im-  Sikhs    snd  compelled  them  to    sue    for 

portaoce.      British  domestic  politics  are  peace.    The  conquerors,  of  course,  imposed 

comparatively  quiescent,  but  the  British  their  own  terms,  which  were  gladly  ac> 

arms  in  India  have  been  doing  deeds  wor-  cepted.     The  Sikhs  agree  to  pay  the  ez- 

tby  of  record.    Sir  Robert  Peel's  commer-  peases  of  the  war,  to  disband  their  force, 

cial  measure  has  passed  its  second  reading  to  surrender  the  sovereignty  of  their  terri- 

in  the  House  of  Commons,  by  a  majority  tory  to  the  British  and  to  make  the  most 

nine  votes  less  than  the  first  received ;  and  ample  acknowledgments   for  the  wrongs 

some  of  the  most  ardent  of  its  opponents  they  have  perpetrated.    So  the  Punjaub 

have  somewhat  hastily  inferred  from  this,  is  at  last  a  dependency  of   the    British 

that  there  is  a  chance  of  its  defeat  even  in  crown. 

the  lower  House.  This,  however,  seems  The  revolt  in  Poland  has  been  complete- 
to  us  preposterous  ;  but  it  is  b^  no  means  ly  quelled.  The  insurrection,  though 
im|>ossible  that  the  Lords  will  re(\ise  it  brief,  was  sanguinary,  and  clearly  proves 
their  concurrence.  If  it  goes  to  the  people  that  although  nie  overwhelming  force  by 
its  success  we  imagine  is  scarcely  doubtful,  which  the  Poles  are  surrounded,  has  agaia 
Brief  conversations  have  been  had  in  Par-  thwarted  their  attempt  to  regain  their  free- 
liament  concerning  the  question  in  dispute  dom  and  nationality,  it  has  not  beeo  able 
between  England  and  the  United  States,  to  stifle  their  love  of  liberty  or  to  check 
but  they  revealed  nothing  and  only  were  their  resolution  to  achieve  it.  The  Euro- 
entirely  unimportant.  pean  correspondent  of  the  National  Intel- 

The  British  Campaign  in  India,  has  been  ligencer  has  furnished  a  very  timely  ab- 
closed.     Two  battles,  those  of  Feroospah  stract  of  an  article  in  a  recent  number  of 
and  Moodkee,  were  announced  in  our  last  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  upon  the 
month's  summary.      The  result  of  both,  Polish  insurrection,  which  the  writer,  Pro- 
tbongh  nominally  in   favor  of  England,  feasor  Cyprian  Robert,  terms  the  consptra- 
•eeined  really  doubtful.    Two  more  have  cy  of  Pan-Sclavbm,  and  which  he  asssiti 
been  fought  and  not  with  doubtful  success,  was  intended  to  be  an  uprising  of  the  tm* 
In  the  first,  which  was  at  Aliwall,  en  the  tire  Sclavonic  race.    In  this  article  be|ives 
28th  of  January,  under  the  command  of  Sir  the  entire  plan  of  the  outbreak  as  orixuial- 
Harry  Smith,  the  whole  of  the  enemy  were  ly  arranged.    According  to  his  account  \hm 
driven  headlon^^  over  the  difficult  ford  of  a  period  fixed  for  the  jn-and  explosion,  at 
broad  river :  his  camp,  cannon,  stores  and  Posen,  in  Gallicia,  at  Cracow,  and  even  in 
evervthiiig  were  wrested  fVom  him,  and  his  Russian  Poland,  was  the  19th  or  20th  oC 
whole   force  entirely  routed.     The  Sikh  February.    The  noblesse,  and  all  the  land- 
army  numbering  30,000  was  strongly  en-  ed  proprietors,  and  the  priesthood  under- 
trenched  on  the  Sutlej  river,  and  their  po-  stood  each  other ;  they  wished  tb^  revola- 
sition  was  covered  by  forty  or  fifty  heavy  tion  to  begin  from  below,  but  the  peasaatrj 
guns.    The  British  force  is  set  down  at  lacked  confidence  and  intelli^oce.    Thmff 
12,000 :  and  their  loss  is  reported  at  151  were  turned  by  the  Austnaa  tacticiaiM 
killed,  413  wounded  and  25  missing.    The  against  their  masters,  who  proclaimed  lib- 
second  battle  was  fought  at  Sobraon  on  erty  and  equality.    The  new  Polish  Go«r- 
the  10th  of  February,  by  Sir  Hugh  Gouzh,  emment  was  to  be  composed  provisionally 
with  something  over  25,000  men.    The  of  seven  members,  delegated  by  the  m\ 
Sikhs  had  30,000  and  were  strongly  en-  associations  or  theatres  of  conspiracy. 


trenched.    The  action  commenced  in  the  which  chief  reliance  was  placed,  viz.,  thm 

morning  and  was  ended  at  about  eleven  Republic  of  Cracovia,  the  Urand  Duchy  of 

o'clock    in  the    forenoon.      The    British  Posen,  Lithuania,  Gallicia,  the  kiagdo^ef 

troops  stormed  the  enemy's  entrenchments  Poland,  Russia  Minor,  and  Paris,  as  cosi- 

bayonet  in  hand,  defended  though  they  taining  the  largest  and  highest  body  of  r*- 

were  by  70  pieces  of  well-served  artillery,  fugees.    Bohemia,  Hungary,  the  ScUvomc 

and  reserved  their  fire  until  they  were  countries  of  the  Danube,  and  the  Bofth  of 

within  the  works.    The  slaughter  was  im-  Russia,  were  to  be  drawn  io  at  a  later  p*- 

mense.    The  Sikhs  were  utterly  routed  riod.    Auatria,  having  only  six  miUi<m«  «f 

and  put  to  flight  and  thousands  of  them  Germans  among  her  thirty-seven  milUoas 

were  butchered  in  cold  blood  while  at-  of  subjects,  was  deemed  the  weakest  oc 

tempting  to  cross  the  river.    Their  loss  is  most  vulnerable  of  the  Powers  holding  th« 

set  down  at  about  12,000.    The  British  Sclavonic  race  in  bondage.    Moldavia  ^bd 

loss  was  2,383,  of  whom  320  were  killed  Wallachia  were  excited,  and  iMmbers  of 

and  2,003  wounded.    Hmm  saoo«MTt  md  MoldantA  yootfa  MtMliy  fun  wii 
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Oomonwnt.    Fvi*  all  tha  fuBClkmsriM  itid  efieial  acla  of  thi 

he  purpose,  excited  goTemmeDL     In  Italy  there  are  ajiinplanii 

1  expoailions  ol  out-  of  diuSectiun,  but  u  yet  they  aaiount  ti 

tloDit  by  the  Prince*  nothing.     In  Mexico,  Paredes  atill  holdi 

At  Uracon,  in  the  the  Wat  of  supreme   power,  tbough  it 

atrians,  nearly  four  iioasewioQ  i>  threatened  by  rumored  re»o 

lined  in  the  itreets,  lution*.    It  is  said  to  be  the  deaiga  ofSanti 

D  the  cooSict,  hold-  Ana  to  return  trom  IlsTana,  where,  siaci 

Dcite  the  insurgents,  his  banishment,  be  has  resided,  Bud  to  placi 

patriots  look  the  di-  bimself  at  the  head  of  another  movement 

uthian    Mouataini.  Circumstance)  lead  probability  to  the  icn 

to  operate  ia  Hun-  puteddesign.    The  relations  of  Mexico  ani 

la  thirddi«inoti,the  the  United  States  remain  in  alatu  quo 

ered  Birnia  to  work  The  armieB  of  esch  are  upon  the  frontier 

nin,  and  unite  them-  divided  auly  by  the  Rio  Grande  :  but  wi 

I  of  Poland,  the  Cos-  apprehend  no  coUision,  as  the  U.  S.  com 

rofessor  Robe r  tree k-  tnantling  officer  has  received  the  most  ex 

Slalo- Russians,  their  pbcit  and  imperative  instructions  to  avoit 

nty-Gve  millions  of  giving  the  slightest  cante  of  ofTence,  ani 

of  Europe.    All  the  to  cooGne  his  action  entirely  to  defensivi 

ustria   and    Prussia  precautions.     The  Melican  government  i: 

ced  to  conquer  the  evidently  seeking  delay  in  the  final  >d]u*t 

i-Sclavonic  commit-  ment  of  its  difficuliiee  with  tbis  country 

□luckily,  by  untime-  in  order  to  await  the  issue  of  our  pendinj 

a  TEaluratioa  of  tbe  controversy  with  England.    The  remit  o 

□land  was  first  an-  the  latter,  we  have  no  doubt,  will  defini 

e  arranged  Sclavonic  lively  decide  that  of  tbe  former  dispute 

he  tardiness  of  the  Mexico  would  be  Tery  glad  lo  enter  upoi 

□s,  and   Mato-Rus-  a  war  with  this  country,  if  sbe  could  do  ■< 

inspiracy,  he  adds,  with theilighteslprospectofsucceM.   Ad; 

id  will  triumph  in  contest  upon  whichshemiehtentersiDak 

remits  be  ever  so  handed,  aoe  knows  would  be  not  only  djs- 

t^nkg,  is  enfeebled  graceful  but  ruinous  in  its  issue.    As  ai 

occurrences  of  the  ally  of  England,  she  would  gladly,  becausi 

ints  on  the  mountains  ahe  could  safely,  coateiul  with  tbe  Unite< 

occupied  by  invin-  Stales.     When,  however,  peace  shall  havi 

9  rebels,  and  on  the  been  reinstated  Iwtneeo  the  two  countries 

the  Sclavonic  race,  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  i 

lainly,  the  insurrec-  final  and  satisfactory  Bd|uatmeDt  ot  all  ou' 

ooghly    suppressed,  points  of  difTerance  with  Mexico.    Tba 

pied  by  the  Austrian  most  desirable  event  may  not  tte  immedl 

nd  the  most  severe  ately  at  hand,  but  we  are  confident  its  con 

n  placed   upon   the  summation  is    not    very  remute,   and   i 

re  to  be  disarmed; —  scarcely  contingent.    In   South  America 

ilh  arms  id  bis  pes-  affairs  remain  aa  heretofore.    The   inter 

day  is  to  be  triad  by  venlion  of  the  French  and  English  in  tbi 

the  rebel  cbielii  are  affairs  ofLaPlata  is  stiUncliveaod  warlike 

large  number  of  the  thouKh  Sir  Robert  Feci  bu  recently  madi 

seized  and  impria-  a  feeble  aod  utterly  hopeless  attempt  ti 

leaders  had  been  ex-  show  that  the  existing  tlotut  is  not  that  a 

It  punishment*  were  war.    He  was  answered,  pointedly  and  con 

)  rest.   Well,  indeed,  clusivelf,  by  Sir  R.  Inglis  with  some  ver 

unhappy  I  pertinent  references  Co  paisaga*  in  Englisl 

the  politics  of  other  history, 

y  of  special  notice.  In  Literary  matters  there  is  not  much  in 

another  revolution,  telligence  of  maiksd  interest.    The  Lif 

•ed  to  be  a  novelty,  and  Correspondence  of  Uuaix  have  ap 

es    the   government  peared,  and  form  apparently  the  most  con 

fore,  and  now  nearly  siderable  publication  of  the  month.    Th 

freedom   have  been  work  is  elaborately  reviewed  in  the  literar 

pension  of  the  Con-  journals,  and  baa  led  not  indeed  to  renewe' 

lonof  the  Cortes  and  controversy  conceroing  his  principles  c 

iberlj  of  the  press—  philosophy  aed  politics,  but  to  sarviceabl 

«en  prohibited  by  ■  rehesrrala  of  the  fundamental  falsehoods  o: 

not  only  the  Queen,  which  they  rested.    He  seems  to  have  bee 

he  Constitution,  but  extremely  senlitive  lo  tbeobloquy  to^whic 

4  their  familietand  bis  '      '  ' 


uneW  seniitive  lo  tbeobloquy  to  wtuc 
irnuigiout  MctimBaU  tLipowd  lun 
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ttttd  hk  biographer,  Mr.  Barton,  bto  re-  cheap  fudafjom  of  6ie  beet  Eng^ieh  mtiion. 

corded  one  retort  vpon  him,  which  if  cer-  The  ame  writer  makce  the  foUowiog  r»> 

teisl/  too  beppy  to  t>e  onitled : —  merks,  more  malicioos  than  conpUmeDt- 

« «            r  f  J  •    .u      'J—  ^  WTf   coocemiMr  certain   peculiantiee  in 

tolerable,  t!ut  wa#  either  0aid   or  wriuen  **  It  u  a  fact*  too,  that  mnay  of  the  piimfted 

against  him.    One  day  that  be  visited  me  in  worka  of  roar  aatbon  which  cixciihie  oa 

*^***^'.^  '^^i  '"^i^J^SP  **?«***^  "n^  the  C<>nlincn^  and  are  smoggled  into  Eng- 
apparentljr  welJ  pleased.  *  What  has  P^oa  i^id  to  the  great  innuT  of  joor  pobTiabeTa, 
into  Ibis  good  homor.  Home  r  said  L  •Why,  come  from  the  United  Stales.  Yon  will 
num.'  repbed  be.'Ibayejttit  now  had  the  hardly  beUerc  it,  bat  sodi  b  the  troth  To 
best  thing  said  to  me  I  ever  beanL  I  wss  my  peisonal  knowledge,  one  Eaglisb  ciira- 
complajDing  ma  company  where  I  spent  the  u^ng  library  in  this  Sy  is  abnostezcfaisivdy 
moramg,  that  X  was  very  Ul  treated  by  the  Socked  with  Yankee  leprinis ;  tbey  bei^ 
world,  and  that  toe  censures  pat  upon  me  eveo  cheaper,  notwithstanding  the  disisnfT 
were  tery  hard  and  trareasooable.  That  I  they  have  to  come,  than  the  piracies  of  Bros- 
h«l  wrwen  many  voUmies,  ihrooriiool  the  tela  and  Uipeic.  This  however  must,  I  sup- 
whole  of  which  there  were  bat  a  few  pages  pose,  be  borne ;  for  to  expect  yoor  precious 
that  confined  any  reprehensible  niaUer,  and  relatives,  the  Yankees,  to  give  op  their  pro- 
yet  that  for  those/w/ogtt,  I  was  abased  and  fitable  trade  of  swindUng  yoar  amhoff>,  rtib- 
torn  to  pieces.  '^  You  put  me  m  mmd,'  aaid  bmg  your  poblisbers,  and  defiUng  yoor  gic 
an  honest  fellow  in  the  company,  whose  rioos  literature  by  potting  it  nnderiheirmeiw 
name  I  did  not  know, '  of  an  ac<iuaintance  of  cenary  eyes,  would  be  as  extrataganily  ab- 
raine,  a  notaiy  public,  who  having  been  coi^  gnrd  as  it  would  be  to  expect  diem  lo  pay 
damned  to  be  hanged  for  forgery,  lamented  iheir  Pemuylvaniun  bonds,  or  not  to  make 
the  hardship  of  his  case;  tlwt  after  having  themselves  the  scoff  and  the  scorn  of  the 
written  man?  thoiwand  ino^sive  sheets,  whole  civiliied  worid." 
be  sboald  be  hanged  for  OM  (mm.*  ..... 
„  .  ,  .  .  ,  ...  A  notice  ofLongfellow  m  the  ^11  mil, 
Hume  is  •hown  to  have  been  ardenfl/  ^^^  ^  repetM  the  common,  and  to  a 
attached  to  the  bteranr  character  of  his  great  extent  true  and  just  charge,  that 

^^''i*?:*^*!'^?"?     .•***^*hi^*'°F''i'*  American  poetry  has  no  stamp  oTiU  na* 

wed  fittle  tor  her  heroism  or  struggle  for  tionality  u^  it-that  it  iTeimply  Eng- 

independence,  no  Swtchmanco^     wnte  a  ^^y,  poetry  written  and  published  in  Amef 

book  of  retpecUble  talent,  without  calUng  icJhi  remarkMrorthy  of  note,  concern, 

forth  his  lo^djod  warm  eologmms.  ^^  ^;^  capaciUet  and  leeoorcet  which  this 

r,AJ^  History  of  preece,  by  George  country  poaseseee  for  a  poetry  of  her  own. 

Grote,  hii  been  poblished  in  London.    It  ..  How  is  it,"  asks  the  journal  "  that  her 

if  highlycommendcd  by  the  London  jour-  ^^s,  who  wear  the  new  coetune  of  their 

mis,  at  evincing  in  the  atithor  a  rare  union  condiUon  with  an  ostentaUon  so  prepoeler- 

of  imaginaUve  power  with  logical  acute-  ous.  put  on  the  thread-bare  gslrniSito  of 

MM,  a  quality  remarkably   available  in  ^^  ^  whenever  they  sit  £wn  to  thn 

wriUng  a  history  of  Greece.  j^,  ^.    ^^  ^i^  ^^  j^^  ^^^^  1^  ^j^  ^. 

Recent  events  in  India  have  elicited  a  g^„  ^j^i^h  the  Athencum  given  to  its  cmm 

large  nnmber  of   books  concerning  that  q^esUon,  but  we  can  only  give  this  pen* 

country  and  Central  Asia,    Among  them    ^^ . ''  ^  ' 

is  one  of  Travels  in  the  Punjaub,  A/ihanis-  ^ 

tan  and  Turkistan,  by  Mohan  Lai,  Esq.,  a  "Something  like  a  consciousness  of  this 

native  Indian,  who  was  educated  by  the  rwithfol   and  nnauthoriutive  condition  of 

Rngllth,  and  who  has  been  known  to  those  ™  American  ranse— a  sense  of  sinpng  where 

conversant  with  recent  Anglo-Asiatichi^  J^J^^^^J^;^'^ 

VV2i.!!J?*it?*''l  and  companion  of  Sir  ViTh^S^S^  TW  wT^w^yS 

Alexander  Bromee.     We  have  read  the  hare  hcTown  poetic  day.  it  were  foUy  lo 

book  with  tome  interest,  derived  mainly  doubt:— but  it  b  not  now.    When  the  eye  of 

from  the  circumstances  of  its  authorship,  her  imagination  shall  be  brighter  to  see.  aad 

It  hat  merit,  but  it  it  a  work  only  of  sec-  her  wing  stronger  to  lift  her  above  tbe  tar- 

ondary  value,  and  is  so  much  less  valuable,  «"«>*  around ,  she  will  know  diat  she  need  not 

M  ginng  an  intelligible  account  of  Asiatic  ««7*  •<>  ^^L^^fJ^^i^T^Til^T?  *****  ^"* 

ch^act^  and  affiSrs.  than  several  other.  X'^SiS2^S£5;'3i**|^ 

which  5V*.*?*L",!![r,'^"»  *^.*^  **  "^^  P"^  gray  rivers  and  mos^r  stoneware  daily  pmb- 

bably  attract  but  little attenUon.  S.y{ng  jn h^r  own  crowdeTsiieets.  tbsfim 

Sir  Robert  Peel  has  announced  that  ne-  mat  iwet  that  shall  arise  in  America  will 

gotiationt  are  in  progress  between  England  take  his  inspi ration  from  those  very  thenacn 

and  France  for  the  protection  of  the  lite-  and  objects  from  which,  in  her  yoong  and 


rary  property  of  one  countr}'  in  the  other.  bnit*tive  thaw,  the  Transatlaiiticanine 

A  corr^ndent  of  the  Literary.  Gazette,  'i;SS^  ^"^^^^^^Jj^, 

rangement  with  Belgium  and  Saxony,  say-  ^  ^  especial  forma  and  strilunc  « 

ing  it  is  from  Brussels  and  Leipsic,  that  the  which  she  has  chosen  forhciaelfin  tiie 

ContiMntal  mnrknt  it  now  supplied  with  try  in  which  he  ainga.    ifihc  Fsetry  of  En. 
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iiBOl  Ki,  Mve  in  iha  tfaorof  what  it  tuqiMvtioaaU*  the  bMt  hit- 
try  of  Amenc*  a,  >l  tory  of  Sweden  ern  written.     The  cele- 
brated navigator.  Otto  Von  Kotzehue,  taa 

and  beautiful,  ud  o^  the  nell-knowa  drimmtic  autbor,  died 

«iigfello<r  M  one  of  recently  at  Rerel.    The  death  of  Liaton, 

;a^a  coming  bright-  ^^  famoua  comedian,  it  also  annouDCed. 

The  magnitude  and  importance  of  the 

is  iiiued  a  large  va-  Brilisb  Miueum  may  be  inferred  from  aome 

)Ddaiy  importance,  ttatialica,  which  we  gather  from  iti  recent 

ly  of  mention. 'The  returns  to   Parliament.     Its  expenaea  tor 

>r  a  plain  histcvy  of  the  year  have  been  £34,875.     The  onin- 

le  Jeeniu,  in   tbeir  ^r   of  Tiaitora  hai  been   567,719.     The 

bj;  Andrew  Stein-  number  of  readera  ia  71,4M,  and  359,437 

erit  (rare  in  works  volumea  hare  been  uied  daring  the  year. 
Jid  apparent  trutb.         I^tteri  have  bean  received  from  CapL 

n  Dieman'a  Land,'  Becroft  and  Dr.  King,  givji^  the  renilta  of 

'  Charlea  Rowcrofi,  the  attempt  which  they  were  commiationed 

.  as  a  tile  than  merit  t"  make  to  open  a  commercial  traffic  with 

Herodotus,'  ii  the  the  nilives  of  Central  Africa.    The  expe> 

tion  on  all  the  pu-  dition  had  returned  from  the  Niger  to  (er- 

iters  relating  to  the  nanda  Po  about  tbe  first  of  November,  hav- 

Prof  Dahlminn,  of  ing  remained  on  that  river  for  nearly  four 

t  work  likely  to  do  monlha.     They  found  the  aspect  of  things 

BtudyofHerodotus.  in  the  interior  materially  changed  for  tbe 

on  National  E^u-  worse,  in  consequence  of  deaths  and  war 

Arthur  Davitt.  Pro-  tmonK  the  chiefs.   Kabbah,  which,  in  IBJO, 

:ure,  in  (he  Univer-  was  Ine  largest  and  nioal  flourinhing  town 

published,  and  is  on  the  river,  was  deserted  and  in  ruins. 
iDstructiie.  The  commercial  aucceia  of  the  miasion 
often  prevails  even  had  thua  been  less  than  wi»  anticipated, 
)f  everything  which  though  nnder  the  circunutances,  the  re- 
been  repeatedly  il-  suits  are  judged  to  have  been  eocouraging. 
■  made  by  English-  The  fact  that  such  ■  minion  was  tent  out 
riling  of  American  by  tbe  English  government,  and  the  tpirit 
liber  and  ttill  more  in  which  itt  labon  have  been  prosecuted, 
>ome  panagec  from  *haw  the  wide  and  far  reaching  sagacity 
-  celebrated  Jnles  with  which  the  concemt  of  that  v—  — 


«  Debats.  In  mie  of  pire  are  guided  and  controlled.     A  French 

t  ami  dt  Lord  By-  DTig  of  war  has  alio  been  commissioned  OD 

1  des  beaui  esprila  a  hydrogrsphical  survey  of  the  south-eai- 

ne  donl   le  bucher  tern  coast  of  Africa  as  lir  at  Cape  Guarda- 

1  da  rAdrialique,"  fui,  and  the  •oalhern  coast  of  Arabia  to  the 

I    relatioot   which  Persian  Gulf. 

et  of  both,  hetweoD  The  Paris  paper*  ^leah  of  a  lannase  in- 

nd  the  blundering  vented  by  M.  Sodre  (whote  Telephonic 

rormcT  it  mistaken  discoveries  were  exhibited  in  London  some 

lastiga  excessively  eight  jean  ago),  to  be  spoken  by  the  voice 
of  Cannon  ;   on   which  he  has  been  ex- 

BSted  the  deathi  of  perimenting  succeMfully  belbre  the  Duke 

'opeant  of  more  or  oe  Nemours,  at  Vincenne*— and  which,  it 

Mr.  Hugh  Mnr-  it  said,  might  be  of  ^reat  use  fortbe  trant- 

lor  of  ■  lar^e  nniD-  mission  of  orders  in   wartime.    Letters 

ngraphical  and  tci-  from  Berlin,  received  by  the  London  jour- 

ondan,  and  the  bar  nals,  mention  that  the  Baton  de  Hackewilz, 

are  luilained  a  se-  who  has  in  esl>blisbmant  there,  at  which 

fM.  Phillippe  Du-  galvaooplistic  processesere  conducted  on 

stineuished  of  her  a  large  scale,  has  fousd  tbe  means  of  tnan- 

Abb£  Bitia,  Con-  nfacturing  guns  and  mortars  of  any  ralible. 

Library  of  SI  Mark,  by  that  proceeding  ;aT>d  that  a  comtaiawoQ 

■  several  u»efol  bib-  appointed  by  the  Minister  at  War,  with  th« 

Iso  deceased  ;   snd  bron  Alexandra  de  Humboklt  at  it*  head, 

her  most  learned  to  examine  the  invention,  has  madesuch  a 

[■OD  of  Dr.  Samuel  report  m  hat  induced  the  Government  to 

Tks  on  law  have  at-  purchase  Iheiecret, — if hich  the  autbor  bat 

ry  ■  very  high  rep-  valoed  at  3fi,000  thalers. 

Upsal  announce  tbe  In  our  Miscellany  of  the  last  month,  «ra 

•M  Oeijer,  the  an-  aotiotd  the  iMfnelic  pbaaoBsnon  allagied 
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to  ha^e  been  exhibited  in  Ptris  by  a  yonnr  assures  him  that  '*  the  Academy  regrets 

girl,  named  Angelique  Cottin,  and  added  much  the  part  he  had  made  it  perform  in 

the  remaric,  that  nothing  bat  the  connec-  the  affair,*'  regrets,  we  doubt  not,  in  which 

tion  with  the  alfoir  of  so  eminent  a  iovan  the  astronomer  himself  fVeely  participates, 

as  M.  Arago,  induced  us  to  transfer  a  no-  Even  the  doctor,  under  whose  auspices  the 

tice  of  it  to  our  psges.    The  whole  thing  **  phenominique'*  came  before  the  public, 

has  proved  to  l»e  a  rather  ingenious,  but  has  published  a  card  in  which  he  smoothly 

most  decided  imposition.    Chairs,  candle-  says  that  **  the  electrical  curiosities,  for- 

sticks,  tic.,  Itc.,  instead  of  being  repelled  merly  reputed  by  him  as  the  result  of  what 

by  any  kind  of  galvanic  or  magnetic  power,  he  believed  he  had   observed,    have  not 

were  simply  kicked  or  thrown  over,  by  a  been  reproduced  in  his  subsequent  experi. 

sleight-of-hand,  in  which  the  girl  was  'an  ments  ;*'  and  so  even  he  abandons  the  im. 

adept    A  few  experiments  conducted  with  position.  I^orant  or  half-educated  persons, 

care  and  ingenuity,  detected  the  imposture,  on  both  sides  the  Atlantic,  are  very  fre 

and  exposed  the  illustrious  Arago  to  the  quently  imposed  upon  by  the  mesmeric 

ridicule  of  the  public  and  the  compassion  phenomena  by  whicn  some  shrewd  sharper 

of  his  scientific  friends.    In  a  communica"  seeks  to  replenish  an  empty  purse  ;  but 

tion  which  he  made  to  the  Academy  upon  we  believe  this  is  the  first  instance  in 

the  subject,  at  the  meeting  of  the  9th  of  which  men  of  scientific  habits  of  inquiry, 

March,  he  says  that  all  the  experiments  like  M.  Araeo,  have  been  duped  by  these 

entirely  failed,  and  advises  that  the  com-  shallow  tricks.    The  case  is  not  without 

munications  on  the  subject  be  **  treated  as  instructiveoess,  and  therefore    we    have 

if  they  hwl  never  been  received.**   Mr.  Ma-  thought  it  not  unworthy  of  the  notice  we 

gendie,  in  reply  to  his  address,  consolingly  have  given  it 


CRITICAL  NOTICES. 

Wanderingi  0/  a  Pilgrim  in  ike  shadow  sustain  his  clerical  character,  and  from  fear 

•/  Mani  Blanc^  and  The  Pilgrim  in  the  of  detractinji^  from  the  dignity  of  his  book, 

ghodow  qf  the  JungfraUt  are  the  rather  long  if  he  occupied  it  merely  with  descriptions, 

titles  of  two  volumes  of  Dr.  Cheever,  pub-  His  quotations  form  a  third  of  his  work, 

lished  by  Wiley  &  Putnam.    These  books  and  are  altogether  too  frequent  and  long, 

have  had  a  laree  circulation,  and  deserved-  He  sometimes  violates  the  rules  of  rhetoric 

ly  so.    Dr.  Cheever  is  one  of  our  most  His  description  of  the  sound  of  falling  ava- 

popular  religious  writers.    His  simple  and  lanches  is  a  specimen  of  this.    After  pilinc 

natural  way  of  expressing  himself,  making  the  most  extravagant  comparisons  on  top  <w 

every  chapter  a  sort  of  familiar  conversa-  each  other — PeUon  upon  Osaa— he  winds  up 

tion  with  his  reader,  constitute  his  great  vrith  a  sentence  that  lets  a  man  down  as 

charm.    He  has  chosen  the  most  sublime  suddenly  as  if  dropped  from  mid- heaven, 

scenery  in  the  world  as  the  groundwork  The  whole  sentence  is  an  inverted  cone, 

of  his  book,  and  which  he  renders  with  the  Those  faults  of  the  book,  however,  are 

enthusiasm  of  a  lover  of  nature.     The  all  forgotten  in  its  excellence,  and  there 

mighty  peaks  that  rise  around  him— the  are  few  books  published  we  can  so  heartily 

awful  precipices  that  lean  over  his  path*  commend  to  our  readers,  as  these  two  vol- 

and  the  strong[  avalanches  that  pour  their  umee.    The  Alps,  in  all  their  magnificence 

thunder  on  his  ear — awaken  in  him  the  and  grandeur  are  there,  although  sermons 

loftiest  sentiments,  which  he  utters  at  times  are  preached  at  their  bases, 

in  strains  of  true  eloquence.  ...^ 

The  books,  however,  have  one  great  fault  rrrrr            »€  ts  '   fr>     b^lt*.^ 

There  U  too  much  /reodim^'^them.  ^«f '^ •^*?,'-  "^^  n^'  "  ^  '^^JuV^ 

This  is  not  naturaL    Uf.  ChSever  never  "*»"  *^  ^ aR v  Orme.  New  York.  Har- 

oomposed  those  bits  of  sermons  by  Mont  P«^  *-  B' others. 

Blanc  or  the  Jungfrau.    He  does  not  want  The   criticism   immediately   suggested 

long  homilies  on  the  doctrines  of  grace,  or  npon  reading  this  neat  little  book,  is  that 

dissertations  on  questions  in  theology,  when  "  it  has  a  purpose  !**  a  compliment  decided 

roving  amid  the  most  glorious  scenery  in  enough  in  itself,  at  a  time  like  this,  when 

the  world.    It  preaches  for  itself.    They  we  are  literally  overwhelmed  with  a  dish* 

are  always  after-thoughts,  and  we  imagine  water  flood  of  aimless  twattle,  aspiring  to 

Mr.  Cheever  inserted  them  here,  not  so  the  dignity  of  •«  Tales  of  Social  Lite.*'    But 

ancb  from  iAelination,  as  from  a  desire  t#  we  mean  to  say  more.    It  has  not  merely 


y 
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a  parpo«»— bat  a  high  ona.    It  is  openipg  devoted  zeal,  which  propitifttee  one  while 

the  way,  in  one  sense,  to  s  species  o(  writ-  he  feels  they  may  be  extreme.    These  oc- 

iag  of  which  the  world  stands,  just  now,  casional  ultraisms  are,  indeed,  prominent 

in  mortal  need«  and  of  which  it  has  had,  faults  of  the  book.    In  the  impatient  indig- 

unfortunately,  too  littla     There  is  a  Physi-  nation  that  belongs  to  many  well-wishers 

cal  Philosophy,  which  lies  beneath  the  to  their  race,  the  authoress  has  made  the. 

Ethical,  and  which  has  been  almost  entirely  common  mistake,  of  sometimes  confound* 

neglected  by  other  popular  writers  of  Fie-  ing  the  abuses  of  civil  institutions  with 

tioo.    They  who  have  set  themselves  up  to  their  higher  uses.    But  we  shall  be  greatly 

amuse  and  instruct  the  World,  have  never  pleased  to  see  a  continuaUon  of  this  little 

dreamt  that  there  was  the  slightest  neces-  series, 

sity  on  their  part  for  any  knowledge  of  the  -— ^ 

laws  of  life.    To  illustrate  such  laws  in  the  An  Oration  oecasiorud  by  the  death  of 

current  of  a  narration,  it  has  been  thought  Henry    White,  delivered   before    the 

would  be  "  maWw/tc."    So  it  might  have  Theta  Chapter  of  the  Psi-upsiion  So- 

been  in  any  other  than  just  the  present  era.  eiety.  Union  College,  by  Hoopeh  C. 

The  masses  had  to  be  led  up— cultivated  to  Vanvorst. 

the  taste  of  reading  at  all — by  attracting  „.      ,            ,,         u*r  4vu-f 

them  through  the  illusions  of  romance  an3  .J"^*"^  known  the  subject  of  this  brief 

fancy  to  dSreU,  for  a  time,  in  an  ideal  •ddress,  we  can  better  appreciate  the  clas. 

world.    They  were  not  sufficiently  devel-  «<»1  and  eloquent  language  of  its  simple 

oped  to  face  the  reo/.    To  have  fo/ced  this  tribute  to  his  memory.    Mr.  White  was  a 

n^n  them  at  an  earlier  period  would  have  y**5"/  ^''^  ^^  ^^^  ^*^''°'?*!»J  "^^""l^^* 

oily  shocked  and  disheartened  the  Hope  of  fS^^l}"^  T '  *"  accomplished  speaker. 

Humanity.    But  now  the  masses  do  rVad !  ««  1^'«^'  J"  ^.P'^^'r  °^  ^*  t^  ^m  ' 

though  Heaven  knows  this  great  end  has  ^»«°'  at  Buffalo.    Those  who  knew  Mr 

been  attained  through  asufficiency  of  accom-  ^l^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^f^W^.  "^^'^^ 

panyingevU-tha  there  is  enough  of  the  vi-  he  belonged,  will  feel  gratified  that  a  suit- 

tiatmgind  debasing  in  what  they  do  read-  •««  ocr»»»on  was  taken  to  pay  this  tribute 

Yet  what  a  mighty  fact  it  is !    flow  wise  is  ^^  *^"  "^^"^"^y  *»^  hismerits. 

it,  then,to  give  them  no  longer  these  inven-  ^^  *,^,.  r^^^.  ni^i^m^  M«or  v^rlr . 

tones  of  the  sighs,  groans,  t^  and  broken  ^^jf^  «  ^jT^l  ^^»<='»<^nr-  New  York . 

hearto  of  misanthropes  and  madmen,set  forth  "arper  &  Brothers, 

in  exciting  books  of  fiction.    Bring  ihem  to  The  excdtenee  of  diis  work  will  be  np- 

face  the  real.    Let  them  know  that  disease  psrent  to  any  one  who  examines  it.    No 

is  at  the  core  of  this  suffering  and  these  one  questions  the  nlility  and  great  con- 

distortions  of  passion.    Gire  them  to  un-  venience,  of  Dictionaries  of  the  Arts  and 

derstandf  that  physical  causes  are  the  rot-  Sciences— as  furnishing  a  vast  amount  of 

ten  basis  of  more  than  half  the  moody  information  respecting  a  thousand  subjects, 

wretchedness  in  the  world.     Let  then,  »nd  po»n««  ©^  interest,  which  without  them 

these  causes  be  traced  out  for  them,  not  in  !»•  <>«*  of  the  reach  of  common  reference, 

the  dry  technicalities  of  the  schools,  but  Such  a  collection  of  various  knowledge  bss 

enlivened  and  relieved  by  the  same  graces  long  *>«««  needed,  in  that  great  national  in- 

of  fancy  and  elegance  of  dicUon,  by  the  aid  «e'wt.  Agriculture.    Of  all  professions,  the 

of  which  thrones  have  already  been  shaken.  Farmer  has  had  the  least  acouamtance  with 

and  eloquent  pleadings  made  with  the  drone  l^e  general  facts  and  methods  of  procedure 

of  the  spinning-wheel !    Such  is  the  cry  of  T^J^Pi  out  of  bis  immediate  line  of  pro- 

these  times,  and  it  must  not  be  disregarded,  duction--has  token  his  practice  the  most 

although  there  may  also  be  danger  of  going  ffo""  ttaditoonal  habito  and  the  ways  of  those 

to  the  other  extreme,  of  attending  only  to  iminediately  around  him.    He  had  need  of 

the  physical,  and  letting  the  spiritual  take  *  *>®^  ^'^^  ^«  ««•.  "^'T  P™»»t^-    This, 

care  of  itself.    This  book  is  fiUed  with  though  on  some  pointo  it  might  be  enlarged 

Uvely  hits,  and  provee  that  a  pleasant  wit  «o  •^^"'S!**'  "  ^^  ^^  "^^^^^  -     nV^*" 

may  play  along  the  deeps  of  vital  truth—  [««*J-    There  is  almost  no  topic  in  all  bus- 

that  a  keen  innght  into  the  causes  of  phy-  {'•n^'T  on  which  it  has  not  something  of 

tkal  and  moral  9yi\»,  may  be  accompanied  »«n|>orunce  to  sav.    We  comnjend  it  to  the 

by  that  goesiping,  saUrical,  piquant  tone,  •«ncultunst  as  heartily,  and  for  ;he  same 

which  gfves  the  greatest  cham  to  stories  ~»~J?  ^^ \«»  ^<>  the  "Farmer's  Library, 

of  soci^  Ufe.    The  Utle,  dedication,  story  ©f  which  we  have  spoken  above, 

and  preface,  are  equally  unpretending,  and  «;.*«„>^i  nrn^h 

in  keeping  with  the  character  of  an  earnest,  ^  ^  Hutorual  Work. 

emphatic  nature,  burning  with  hope  for,  There  is  soon  to  be  issued  a  new  and 

and  faith  in  Hamanity,  and  willing  to  walk  very  important  work  on  the  PoliUcal  His- 

its  dusty  bvways  and  hiahways  in  the  spirit  tor^*  of  the  United  States,  entitled  "  Me- 

of  the  good  Samaritan.  The  very  vehement  moirs  of  the  Washington  and  Adams  Ad- 

and  somewhat  ultra  tone  of  some  of  **  Uncle  ministrations,  and  of  their  Cabinets,  from 

John's  "  spicy  philippic*,  is  a  proof  of  this  the  papers  of  Oliver  Wolcott,  Secretary  of 
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theTreaiary.  fiditedbjOaorgtGibbfyOf  Hamilton,  FiriMt  Ames,  Geom  Cibot 
Um  City  of  New  York."  Roger  Grifwold,  Timothy  Pickenng, Jamee 
This  work  will  be  poblisbed  in  two  toI-  McHenry,  William  Vaut  Murray,  Oliver 
nmes,  8?o.,  at  #2,50  per  Tolume,  in  a  ttyle  Wokott,  father  and  ton,  Uriah  Tracy,  Ben- 
equal  to  Mr.  Pre9Cott*8  History  of  Ferdi-  jamin  Goodhue,  Rufui  King,  Oliver  ElU- 
nand  aad  Itabella,  and  will  be  illostrated  worth,  Cbauncev  Goodrich,  Jamea  Daren- 
by  correspondence,  hitherto  unpublished,  port,  Jamee  HiUhouse,  John  Trumbull  and 
of  the  Members  of  the  Cabinet,  and  other,  others.  Such  a  work  must  meet  with  a 
distinguished  individuals  at  that  time  con-  wide  reception,  which  it  cannot  fail  to 
nected  with  the  government,  including  deserve,  from  its  intrinsic  interest. 
Washington,    John    Adams,    Alexander 


MR.    MURDOCH— THE    TRAGEDIAN. 

There  are  several  considerations  which  which  denote,  in  our  judgment,  the  true  ar- 
compel  us  to  take  note  of  the  recent  efibrts  of  tist^  and  from  some  tnere  broke,  from  time 
the  youn^  American  actor,  James  £.  Blum-  to  tmie,  flashes  of  a  loftier  ^irit,  which  be- 
nocH.  That  be  is  an  American,  and  has  se-  longs  only  to  the  man  of  genius.  M(hile  we 
cared  a  favorable  bearing  with  his  country-  object  to  the  want  of  jienect  execution,  and 
men,  is  a  note-worthy  circumsunce  in  itself,  an  equal  distribution  of  power  throughout  en- 
Thai  this  favor  has  expressed  itself  in  the  tire  performances,  there  are  parts  of  the  same 
journals  of  the  day,  in  the  language  of  well-  performances,  which,  according  to  the  ao- 
considered  criticism  and  discrimmation,  is  knowledgment  of  all  capable  wimesses.  could 
another  circumstance  of  hope  and  congratu-  not  and  have  not  been  surpassed.^  In  this  ab- 
lation. That  these  triumphs  have  come  as  proval,  we  would  include  certain  ooints  m 
the  fruits  of  study,  and  a  profound  devotion  to  Hamlet  and  Macbeth,  the  whole  fiuh  act  of 
the  stage,  will  certainly  not  allow  nor  prompt  Othello,  the  whole  of  Benedick,  and  various 
any  one  to  detract  from  the  honors  and  the  nassages  of  great  force  and  spirit  in  Claude 
rewards  which  accompany  the  success.  But,  Melnotte  ana  Evelyn,  with  special  recollee- 
better  than  all  these — and  in  its  spirit  embra-  tion  of  the  decUmatoir  beauty  ofparts  of  his 
crug  them  all*-we  are  particularly  pleased  Charles,  in  the  Elder  Brother.  The  ceasme 
that  the  success  accompanies  one  who  enters  is  partly  chargeable,  we  think,  on  Mr.  Mur- 
on  his  career  with  a  hope  and  a  purpose  of  doch's  peculiar  selection  of  pieces ;  some  of 
serving,  in  its  true  national  bearingi^  the  which,  as  Charles  and  the  Stranger,  allow 
drama  of  the  country.  This  consideration —  him  very  indifierent  opportunity  for  the  show 
aside  from  and  along  with  his  merits  as  a  of  dramatic  passion  and  development  of  char- 
performer— will  direct  the  attention  of  the  meter.  Still,  he  has.  undoubtedly,  something 
country  very  much  to  Mr.  Murdoch's  future  to  learn  and  some  obstacles  to  conquer  i — his 
undertakings.  Onthese— relating  as  they  do  reading,  as  yet,  is  b^ter  than  his  acting.  We 
to  a  vital  regeneration  of  the  American  si^ge,  cannot,  at  present,  point  out,  part  by  part,  the 
in  its  purification  and  reform  as  a  place  of  characteristics  of  couception  or  execution 
entertainment — and  on  the  presentation  of  a  which  belong  to  Mr.  Murdoch.  We  can  only 
series  of  dramas,  springing  from  and  suited  mention  generally  that  he  is  a  follower  of  no 
to  the  country,  we  shall  be  able  to  dwell,  at  school  of  acting.  He  is  wisely  deteirnined 
length,  hereafter.  For  the  present,  we  have  to  **  hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature  **  in  his  own 
m  few  words  only  on  the  performance  of  this  way.  We  think  he  may  in  time  be  found  uni- 
young  actor.  He  has  appeared  l>efore  the  ting  in  one  somethingof  the  fervor  of  Keam 
public  of  this  city  in  a  range  of  characters  of  and  tbe  gnce  of  the  Kemblea.  To  present 
considerable  variety,  and  capal>le,  in  their  to  an  audience,  in  any  degree  of  perfection, 
various  phases,  of  testing  the  capaaty  of  the  anch  a  combination  as  tnis,  would  nnques- 
mctor.  We  have  seen  mm  in  tbcee  seveiml  tionably  be  a  triumph.  The  efibrt  is  worthy 
perMuations,  attempting  the  expression  of  of  his  esraest  attention.  For  the  one  path, 
terror,  as  in  Macbeth;  of  contemplative  he  has  a  fine  person,  a  voice  of  much  beauty, 
beauty,  in  Hamlet ;  pathetic  and  remorseful  and  a  carriage,  noble,  manly  and  self-pos- 
feeling,  in  Othello:  gay  and  gallant  gentle-  seseed.  For  the  other,  he  has  tnetemperamem 
manliness,  in  Benedick  ;  the  scholarly,  in  the  of  passion,  quick  and  keen  snsceptibilitiea, 


Elder  Brother;  the  German  sentimental,  in  ana  an  intense  sympathy  with  the  character 

Kotzebue*s  Stranger ;  the  fashionable  novel-  be  undertakes.    But  the  triumph  can  be  at» 

hero,  in  Claode  Melnotte  and  Evelyn :  the  so-  tained  by  no  common  labor.    Mr.  Murdoch 

cial  and  liditer  spirit  of  farce,  in  Chanes  Par^  is  about  to  fulfill  a  part  of  the  pledge  he  has 

agon  and  Dick  Dashall.    To  say  that  be  bad  given  to  the  public,  by  the  production,  early 

failed  io  none  of  these,  would  be  to  give  him  in  the  present  month,  of  the  new  American 

a  very  reputable,  if  mot  a  very  eminent,  po-  tragedy  of  •*  Wiichcraft,"  at  Philadelphia, 

siuon  on  the  living  stage.    To  be  able  to  say,  Ofthis,ifitproveworthyof  it.  wemayspeak 

m  anyihing  like  a  tone  of  just  criticism,  that  at  large  hereafter.     The  undertaking  of  a 

he  had  eminently  saeceeded  in  mlmost  all  of  new  American  play,  at  this  time,  has  donbl- 

them.  is  to  aUov  him  what  he  is  entitled  to,  1ms  been  well  weighed,  as  its  success  is  of 

a  nnk  scarcely  second  to  any  cotemporary  paramount  importance  to  his  position.    The 

performer.    Over  all  of  them,  whatever  par-  play  is  well  spoken  of,  the  subject  has  great 

ticular  objection  we  may  inake  in  detail,  capabilities,  and  something  nrw,  moreover, 

there  were  cast  a  grace,  beaoty  and  freedom,  is  promised  in  iu  handling  and  concepciom. 
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THE    WAR    WITH    MEXICO. 

ArrcR  a  period  of  political  tranquillity,  josttoe,  moderatioii,  contentmeDt — so  in- 

BOW  of  more  than  thirty  yean  duration,  dispensable  to  the  preeerraiion  of  repre- 

the  peace  of  our  countryis  broken.    We  sentative  forms,  and  the  maintenance  of 

are  myolved  in  war.    The  gates  of  the  personal  and  popular  freedom.    And  it  is 

Temple  of  Sacrifice  are  once  more  thrown  not  a  light  or  unimportant  consideratioD 

ri,  and  all  who  love  to  worship  at  a  that)  in  going  to  war,  we  are  the  first  to 

ne  of  blood  are  invited  to  enter.    We  disturb  the  repose  of  Christendom,  after 

are  involred  in  war  with  a  neighboring  a  continued  peace  of  thirty  years.    The 

people,  occupying  a  portion  of  our  own  United  States  and  Mexico  are  the  first 

North  American  Continent,  and  dwelling  two  Christian  nations  of  any  considerable 

in  a  land  conterminous  with  our  own — a  note,  in  thirty  years,  who  hare  appealed 

atster  republic  of  the  New  World— a  peo-  to  aims,  and  the  arbitrament  of  blood,  to 

pie  numDerin|[  nearly  nine  millions,  a  con-  settle  their  national  diflkulties  and  die- 

siderable  portion  of  whom  rejoice  in  the  putes.    We  two  are  the  first  to  interrupt 

pure  blood  of  as  gallant  and  noble  a  race  that  delightful  tranquillity  in  which  the 

as  belongs  to  either  the  New  World  or  the  nations  of  Christendom  have   reposed 

Old — a  people  who  are  not  only  neighbor  amongst  themselves,  for  so  lon^  a  period, 

to  us,  bat  with  whom  we  have  been,  and,  and  which  the  heart  of   philanthropy^ 

let  us  not  hesitate  to  say  it,  with  whom  everywhere  had  bi^n  to  look  upon  as 

we  ought  now  to  be,  friends.  And  W9  are  almost  promising   to   be  eternal.    We 

at  war — we,  a  Republic,  to  which  war  is  have  broken  the  spell — that  charmed  se- 

peculiarly  an  unnatural  and  hazardous  curit^  in  which  men  had  begun  to  rest, 

state,  never  to  be  ventured  upon  for  con-  as  if  the  nations  would  learn  war  no 

quest,  or  for  glory,  or  for  any  cause  short  more.    Surely,  a  fearful  responsibility 

of  the  defence  of  national  independence,  rests  on  those  who  have  brought  these 

liberty,  or  honor,  or  the  defence  of  rights  two  countries  into  deadly  strife  and  con« 

in  which  such  high  matter  is  involved,  flict    A  terriUe  account  will  theu  be 

We,  the  leading  Republic  of  this  Ameri-  called  to  render,  on  whom  the  blamt 

can  Continent,  and  of  the  world — some-  shall  finally  be  found  to  fall    It  is  too 

tiroes  called  the  Model  Republic — have  late  in  the  nineteenth  century->the  sen- 

^ne  to  war ;  we,  whoee  special  mission  timent  of  peace,  and  the  love  of  peace, 

It  was  to  show  the  world  what  preimi-  are  too  universal,  and  the  advaiUafes  of 

neat  gain  was  to  be  found  in  the  assidu-  peace  too  universally  felt,  to  be  at  all  safe 

ons  cultivation  of  the  arts  of  peace,  and  tor  one  Christian  nation  to  make  war  on 

the  pnetice  of  the  unambitious  virtues  another,  without  a  demonstrable  neces- 
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sity  strong  enough  to  hush  all  complaint,  in  position,  climate  and  soil,  and  generally 
and  silence  all  cavil.  Let  those  who  in  natural  advantages,  unsurpassed  by 
have  made  this  war  look  to  it,  that  they  any  country  on  the  globe.  She  is  every 
be  ready  to  render  reasons,  in  which  the  way  entitled  to  nsspecti'ul  consideration 
flashing  and  indignant  eye  of  wronged  and  regard  at  the  hand  of  all  other  nations, 
humanity  can  discover  no  gloss,  no  laU  and  above  all,  she  is  entitled  to  the  deep- 
lacy,  no  defect.  Glosses  will  not  do.  est  sympathy  of  those  nations,  which. 
Specious  argumentation  will  not  do.  The  like  nerself,  have  had  to  conquer  their 
war  must  be  justified  on  grounds  which  own  independence  and  freedom,  by  their 
reason,  religion  and  humanity  can  ap-  valor  and  their  blood.  Nor  is  she  alto- 
prove.  And  it  must  be  shown  to  be  a  gether  a  despicable  power  to  be  encoun- 
necessary  war ;  no  war  is  just  which  is  tered  in  arms ;  though  still  she  is  weak 
not  necessary.  If  it  be  a  war  of  policy  enough  to  make  it  no  great  achievement 
merely,  whether  on  the  one  side  or  the  of  renown  or  glory  to  conquer  her  ill- 
other,  it  is  odious  and  abominable,  and  trained  and  ill-disciplined  forces  in  the 
will  bring  the  curse  of  God,  and  of  vir-  field.  The  men  that  compose  the  bulk 
tuous  men,  on  the  head  of  its  guilty  au-  of  her  armies  are  small  in  stature,  and, 
thors.  If  it  be  a  war  of  ambition — a  war  though  brave,  or  rather  reckless  of  dan- 
wa^d,  on  either  side,  with  a  view  to  ger,  nolding  not  their  lives  at  a  pin's  fee, 
national  a^^grandizement,  or  the  extension  yet  they  want  physical  strength  and  en- 
of  territonsu  limits,  or  with  a  view  in  durance,  and  the  training;  and  discipline 
any  manner  to  the  profits  of  the  spoils  of  of  some  others.  It  would  take  five  Mex- 
war — it  is  utterly  indefensible  and  execra-  ican  soldiers,  as  they  run,  to  make  one, 
ble.  Above  all,  if  it  be  a  war,  undertaken  the  equal  of  a  first-rate  American  soldier, 
by  either  party,  in  which  no  national  But  then  they  are  not  unused  to  war,  and 
considerations,  even  of  policy  or  ambi-  they  have  gallant  spirits  to  lead  them ; — 
tion,  or  gain,  hare  entered,  but  where  so  gallant,  so  deserving  of  a  better  for- 
the  impelling  and  governing  motives  are  tune,  that  a  hich-sonled  American  officer 
to  be  looked  for  in  the  petty  ambition  of  might  almost  blush  to  find  fame  in  beinr 
Bome  upstart  revolutionary  or  party  their  conqueror,  considering  the  disad- 
Chief,  or  of  some  miserable  Cabal,  seek-  vantage  at  which  be  would  take  them, 
ing  to  gratify  the  unreasoned  love  of  ex-  And  we  may  find  it  an  easier  thing  to 
citement  and  turmoil  in  one  portion  of  conquer  Mexican  armies  when  we  can 
the  population,  and  the  savage  lusts  meet  them,  than  to  con4|oer  Mexico, 
whicn  bum  in  another,  for  the  sake  of  Yet  she  is  distracted  with  intestine  divi- 
some  personal  or  party  advantage  or  sup-  sions  and  commotions,  and  she  can  be 
port — if  such  be  the  war,  then  let  those  conquered  ;  though  she  will  be  apt  to 
who  have  brought  it  on  the  two  countries  present  an  unbroken  front  to  an  enemy, 
beware !  There  is  a  day  of  reckoning  at  which  bqrins  with  offering  what  is  taken 
hand.  Wise  and  good  men  will  desire  as  a  mortiuofience  to  the  lofty  pretensions 
to  know,  and  they  will  know,  very  ex-  of  her  Castilian  pride  and  honor.  The 
aetly,  why  the  relations  of  peace  have  hidalgo  will  brook  an3rtbing  but  that 
thus  been  exchanged  for  war.  It  was  the  pride  of  the  Mexican  that  was 
And  let  none  among  us  say — Why,  it  touched  when  the  dismemberment  of  the 
is  only  a  war  with  Mexico ;  as  if  a  war  Empire  was  attempted.  Witness  the  ob- 
with  Mexico  was  a  small  affiur,  and  of  stinacy  with  whicn  that  people  clnng  to 
trivial  importance,  or  as  if  any  war  was  independent  Texas  for  long  years  tuter 
a  small  affiur.  Mexico,  we  know  very  the  reconquering  of  that  revolted  province 
well,  is  not  England ;  she  does  not  cover  had  become  a  demonstrable  impossibility, 
all  seas  with  her  fleets  and  her  sea-borne  It  was  that  same  pride  that  was  wounded 
armies,  nor  dot  the  round  worhl  with  her  to  unendurable  sensibility,  when  a  pow- 
miiitary  posts.  She  lacks  the  vast  re-  erful  neij^hboring  nation — and  a  friend  ! — 
sources  of  wealth  and  power,  and  the  en-  stepped  in  to  decree  the  consnnimation  of 
terprise  and  energy  which  belong  to  some  that  dismemberment,  and  to  bear  off  the 
other  nations,  fiut  Mexico  is  a  respect-  amputated  member  as  a  spoil  and  trophy 
able  power,  a  ciyilized  and  Christian  of  her  own.  Santa  Anna  declared  to 
nation,  next  to  ourselves  vastly  the  most  General  Thompson,  then  our  Minister  in 
nnmerous  on  the  Western  Continent,  with  Mexico,  in,  perhaps,  the  last  interview 
a  broad,  beautiful,  and  sunny  country,  he  had  with  him,  that  Mexico  should 
haring  an  extended  coast  on  both  the  never,  never  cease  to  struggle  and  fight 
great  oceans  of  the  earth,  and  altogether,  for  the  recoaqneet  and  subjngatioo  ol 
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Texas.   Bnt  this  was  before  Annexation.  And  all  this  comes,  not  of  attachment  to 

Up  to  a  recent  period,  the  United  States,  the  Central  Power  of  Mexico,  but   of 

and  the  people  of  the  United  States,  were  hatred  to  us ;  for  it  is  onl^  six  years  ago 

regarded  with  unboanded  admiration, and  that  they  were  engagjed  m  an  attempt  to 

strong  attachment,  by  the  Mexican  eyery-  throw  off  the  atxthonty  of  that  power, 

where.    Now  he  scorns  and  hates  us;  and  establish  the  independent  Republic 

and  there  is,  we  apprehend,  little  difler-  of  Rio  Grande. 

ence  of  sentiment  or  feeling  towards  us  What  we  mean  to  assert  is,  that  it  is 
among  Mexican?,  from  one  end  of  the  not  to  be  deemed,  or  spoken  of,  as  a  very 
country  to  the  other.  little  war,  to  which  we  are  now  com- 
Geperal  Taylor  encountered  this  feel-  mitted,  and  so  to  be  justified  on  any 
ing  ererywhere  on  his  original  march  to  lighter  grounds,  so  far  as  we  are  re* 
the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande:  and  so  sponsible  for  it  at  all,  than  if  we  had 
he  has  informed  the  Government.  He  taken,  or  had,  for  our  foe,  the  most  pa- 
entered  the  country,  proclaiming,  that  the  issant  nation  of  the  earth.  It  is  not  such 
rights,  and  property,  and  religion  of  all  a  war,  nor  like  such  a  war,  as  we  roirht 
peaceable  citizens  should  be  respected;  wage  with  one  of  our  own  miserable 
but  e very wli ere  the  haughty  Spaniard  Indian  Tribes.  It  is  not  a  Florida  war, 
refused  his  protection.  The  inhabitants  nor  like  a  Florida  war — though  that  was 
retired  as  he  approached,  abandoning  to  serious  enough,  considering  that  it  was 
the  invader  their  cherished  homes.  Says  only  an  Executive  war.  It  is  not  even 
a  writer  on  the  spot :  "  This  Mexican  such  a  war  as  the  British  forces  in  India 
State,  Tamaulipas,  in  which  we  are  en-  have  lately  waged  with  the  powerful 
camped,  is  a  beautiful,  a  most  delightful  armies  of  the  Sikhs  in  that  country ;  and 
region.  Far  as  the  e^e  can  reach,  one  though  it  should  never  involve  a  single 
level  surface  presents  itself  to  view,  dot-  pitched  battle,  last  as  long  as  it  may,  or 
ted  with  cotton  and  sugar-cane  fields,  the  conflict  of  one-tenth  or  one-twentieth 
interspersed  with  lovely  gardens,  after  the  part  of  the  numbers  that  have  been  en- 
Spanish  fashion,  the  whole  cut  up  and  gaged  on  the  banks  of  the  Sutlej,  yet 
divided,  in  all  sorts  of  ways  by  groves  of  ours  is  a  greater  and  higher  war  than 
the  finest  trees,"  &c.  He  adds,  forcibly,  that,  in  every  national  view.  It  is  not  a 
•*  The  scene  is  rich  and  peaceful,  with  war  with  savage  or  semi-ciytlized  tribes, 
nought  to  mar  its  appropriate  chuacter,  who  are  under  our  protection,  or  over 
bnt  the  armies  of  two  nations,  worship-  whom  we  claim  the  nght  to  exercise  an 
ing  the  same  eternal  God,  strengthen-  ultimate,  arbitrary  control.  It  is  a  war 
ing  their  hands  to  slay  each  other  like  between  two  independent  nations,  mutu- 
beasts  of  prey."  All  accounts  represent  ally  members  of  the  great  family  of  civil- 
the  country  bordering  on  the  Great  River  ized  nations,  and  the  equals  of  each 
as  exceedingly  fertile  and  beautiful.  And  other,  and  of  evenr  other  in  that  family, 
such  is  the  country,  and  such  are  the  before  the  law  of  nations.  It  is  a  war 
homes,  which  these  people  abandoned,  undertaken,  and  to  be  prosecuted,  subject 
rather  than  stay  by  their  property  under  to  the  settled  principles  of  that  law,  and 
the  8;uarranty  of  a  hated  enemy.  Says  with  the  other  nations  for  our  witnesses, 
another  writer  on  the  spot:  *<  These  interested  and  watchful — as  many  of  them 
people  are  *  *  *  actuated  by  a  univers-  will  be — to  see  that  we  violate  none  ol 
al  feeling  of  hostility  towards  the  United  their  rights  as  neutrals,  on  land  or  sea» 
States,  and  since  our  arrival,  nearly  all  of  sympathizing  with  the  we^er  and  op- 
tbem  have  left  this  side  of  the  river,  and  pressed  party,  whichever  it  may  be,  and 
gone  over.  *  ^  *  They  quarrel  amongst  ready  to  interpose  themselves,  with  a 
tnemselves,  but  against  a  foreign  foe  strong  arm,  on  the  one  side  or  the  other, 
they  are  united.*  Never  was  a  more  as  they  may  think  their  interest,  or  pol- 
sullen  and  dogged  disposition  manifest-  icy,  or  safety,  may  require. 
ed.  The  Prefect  of  the  North  of  Tamau-  In  no  light,  then,  in  which  the  matter  can 
lipas,  at  the  head  of  a  deputation,  met  be  regarded,  is  this  to  be  deemed  a  small 
Gienerad  Taylor  on  his  march,  to  protest  war — one  which  might  be  lightly  entered 
against  his  occupation  of  ^e  country;  into,  or  listlessly  prosecuted.  As  we  have 
and  when  this  would  not  do,  an  attempt  said,  it  is  the  first  time  in  thirty  years  that 
was  made  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  little  any  two  considerable  nations  of  Christen- 
town  of  Fronton,  to  destroy  that  place,  dom  have  undertaken  to  settle  their  dis- 
by  fire,  with  their  own  hands.  It  was  putesbyan  appeal  to  arms.  We  are  one  of 
their  Moecow,  and  they  would  burn  it !  the  parties  to  this  bloody  appeal,  and  one 
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of  the  laft  in  Chriiteiidom  that  ihoiiJ^  xtaAj  to  proclaim  thai  defiance  bj  the 

erer  make  such  an  appeal,  till  forced  into  month  of  hostile  cannon  ?    We  liad  to 

it  by  an  inexorable  necessity.     If  we  complain,  and  we  had  good  reason  to 

ore  responsible  for  it,  the  responsibility  complain,  of  "  long-continaed  and  nnre- 

u  a  fesirful  onr.    And  we  most  not  flat-  dressed  wronp  and  injuries  committed 

ter  ourselves  tuat  we  can  escape  under  by  the  Mexican  GoTemment  on  ^»*'T**nf 

the  notion  that  it  is,  comparatively,  ao  of  the  United  States,  in  their  persons  and 

unimportant   afiair— only   a   war  with  property,**  as  set  forth  by  the  President 

Mexico !    If  Mexico,  measured  by  our  in  his  recent  War  Message  to  Congress ; 

standard  and  stature,  is  a  weak  nation,  but  these  outrages  were  not  committed 

distracted,  and  almost  ready  to  fall  to  yesterday,  and  is  it  certain  that  all  hope 

Eieces  by  the  essential  discordance  of  the  of  peaceful  redress  was  at  an  *end? 
vine  materials  of  which  it  is  com-  Was  there  no  alternative  left  but  war  ? 
posed,  and,  at  any  rate,  utterly  unfit  to  Mexico  owes  us  some  eight  millions  of 
cope  with  us  in  feats  of  arms,  or  in  the  dollars,  it  may  be,  but  if  we  are  at  liber^ 
necessary  resources  of  war,  so  much  the  to  suppose  that  this  has  been  the  rtal 
more  shame  for  us  if  we  have  sought  a  cause  why  the  two  countries  are  now  at 
quarrel  with  her,  except  on  the  last  ne-  war,  may  we  not  well  a^k  ourselves 
cessity,  or  have  allowed  her  to  quarrel  whether  we  have  always  shown,  in  all 
with  us,  when  we  might  have  calmed  her  parts  of  our  own  Union,  such  extreme 
anger  by  acts  either  ot  justice  or  of  gene-  alacrity  in  the  discharge  of  our  undoubt- 
rosjty,  or  soothed  her  by  words  and  ed  pecuniary  obligations  to  others,  as  to 
deeds  of  forbearance  and  kindness.  If  entJtle  us  to  be  very  strict  and  exacting 
Mexico  is  a  weak  nation,  phys'ically  or  in  our  demands  upon  those  who  happen 
morally,  the  more  shame  for  us  if  we  to  be  indebted  to  us  ?  Are  we  quite  at 
cotdd  have  avoided  thM  war,  and  have  not  liberty  to  put  any  such  case  on  the  alter- 
If  her  sense  of  right  apd  wrong  is  not  as  native  of  prompt  settlement  or  war  ? 
delicate  as  ours — would  that  some  casu-  Might  not  the  rresident  of  the  United 
ist,  great  in  the  resolution  of  doubtful  States,  considering  what  States  he  had 
and  Jiflicult  problems,  would  demonstrate  among  his  most  strenuous  supporters — 
the  advantage  we  have  shown  we  pos-  some  of  his  hottest  partisans  might,  we 
sess  over  her  in  this  particular ! — if  are  sure — ^have  well  enough  seemed 
when  she  has  done  us  wrong  she  has  to  be  touched  with  the  feelmg  of  that 
not  seemed  as  sensible  of  her  error,  or  as  infirmity  which  causes  an  impoverished 
ready  to  repair  it,  as  we,  the  injured  par-  and  distressed  debtor,  if  not  to  repudiate 
ty,  may  have  thought  she  should  have  his  debt,  at  least  to  resort  to  dishonest  or 
lieen;  if  we  have  found  her  prompt  to  unjustifiable  pretexts  and  pretences  for 
take  offence  where  ncpe  was  intended  on  present  avoidance  and  delay  ? 
our  part,  or  imagining  that  her  rights  Or  if  we  are  to  believe  that  the  real 
were  invaded,  or  her  honor  insulted,  cause  of  this  rupture  is  to  be  found  in  the 
when  we  have  only  pursued  our  own  factoftherefusalof  the  Mexican  Govern- 
interests  or  followed  a  lawful  advantage,  ment,  in  past  or  present  revolutionary 
without  doing  her  any  positive  wrong ;  hands,  to  receive  irom  our  President  a 
if  all  this  be  so,  wny  could  not  we.  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  resident  near 
proudly  conscious  of  our  eminent  supe-  that  government,  so  ciKumstantially 
riority  over  her  in  this  regard — would  complained  of,  and  not  without  apparent 
that  this,  too,  were  proven  to  the  world*s  grounds  of  justice,  by  the  Executive,  in 
full  satisfaction  .'—why  could  not  we  have  his  late  Message,  still  we  may  be  allowed 
waited  a  little  longer,  with  kind  and  gene-  to  ask,  whether  even  so  shocking  an  in- 
rous  indulgence,  on  her  unreasonable  dicnity  as  this  was  so  unendurable,  con- 
temper,  or  her  delays  of  justice,  giving  sidering  the  quarter  from  which  it  came, 
her  passion  time  to  cool,  her  wounded  that  it  could  only  be  answered  on  the 
pride  to  salve  itielf  out  of  its  extreme  instant  b^  a  blow  ?  We  know  that  wars 
irritation,  and  her  sense  of  justice  to  re-  have  arisen  before  now  from  lighter 
cover  from  its  blindness  ?  Was  the  case  so  causes  than  this — but  not  Tery  lately; 
urgent  that  we  could  not  brook  one  hour's  and  we  did  not  suppose  that  the  scrupu- 
longer  delay  ?  Must  we  fly  to  our  arms  lous,  not  to  say  fantastic,  spirit  of  cni- 
on  tne  instant  ?  Was  it  necessary  to  an-  valry,  was  to  be  revived  in  our  day,  and 
swer  a  threat  of  war  from  such  a  quarter  in  the  person  of  President  Polk.  That 
by  a  defiance  sent  by  a  herald  no  less  gallant  functionary  gives  us  to  understand 
tormidable  than  a  well-appointed  army,  in  his  message,  so  ready  was  he*  with 
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lanoein  re«t,  foratilt  withtbeadrereary,  Mexico,  then,  it  was  deemed  an  inmih 
that,  instead  of  waiting  until  the  insult  for  us  to  send  there  a  Minister  Plenipo* 
was  actually  offered,  he  anticiuated  tentiary,  under  the  circumstances  of  ex- 
events,  and  ordered  a  movement  ot  our  istin^  relations,  and  the  hostile  demon- 
armv,  bristlin?  with  war,  up  to  the  very  strations  made  by  our  Government.  Here, 
teeth  of  the  Mexican  forces,  in  a  very  it  was  deemed  an  insult  tHkt  Mexico 
femote  quarter,  as  soon  as  he  **  had  re-  should  refuse  to  receive  and  accredit  that 
ceived  such  information  from  Mexico  as  Minister.  Oh,  for  some  Chevalier  Bajrard, 
rendered  it  probable,  if  not  certain,  that  or  Admirable  Crichton,  to  resolve  this 
the  Mexican  Government  would  refuse  point  of  honor  between  twochivalric  na- 
to  receive  our  Envoy !  **  So,  then,  the  tions,  that  else  must  needs  end  this  nota- 
Presideat  snuffed  this  insult  in  the  dis-  ble  difference  of  opinion  by  cutting  each 
tance ;  and  distant  enough  it  was  when  other's  throats ! 

this  movement  was  first  contemplated;  for  No  one  can  read  the  President's  War 

so  lone  ago  as  the  30th  of  July,  1845 —  Message  without  perceiving  that  great 

more  than  three  months  before  his  En-  stress  is  laid  on  this  matter,  as  one  prin- 

voy  was  commissioned  for  Mexico,  and  cipal  ground  to  justify  the  war.    Mexico 

long  before  the  mission  appears  to  have  affected  to  deem  it  as  much  a  ground  of 

been  thought  of — a  dispatch  from  the  offence,  that  a  Minister,  with  such  a  com- 

Sovemment  instructed  Gen.  Taylor  that  mission  as  ours  bore,  was  sent  to  her  at 
e  was  "  expected  to  occupy,  protect  and  all.  Our  President  complains  of  a  breach 
defend  the  territorv  of  Texas  to  the  ex-  of  faith  on  the  part  of  Mexico,  in  refusing 
tent  that  it  has  been  occupied  by  the  to  receive  a  Minister  whom  she  had  pro- 
people  of  Texas ;"  and  to  **  approach  as  mised  to  recognize.  The  Mexican  Presi- 
ntu  the  boundary  line — the  Rio  Grande —  dent  denies,  indignantly,  that  that  Gov- 
as  prudence  will  dictate  !"  And  it  is  not  to  emment  ever  agreed  to  receive  a  minister 
be  doubted  that  if  the  excellent  officer  in  on  such  terms  as  would  imply  that  rela- 
command  of  the  **  Army  of  Occupation,"  tions  of  friendship  were  restored  between 
whose  trade  is  war,  had  not  been  more  the  two  countries,  so  long  as  that  grand 
reluctant  than  the  President,  so  sensitive  difficulty — the  Annexation  of  Texas— 
to  the  honor  and  interests  of  the  country,  which  had  caused  the  suspension  of 
to  bring  on  a  conflict  of  arms  with  Mexi-  those  relations,  remained  unaajusted.  A 
CO,  the  light  which  has  only  commenced  Minister,  or  Commissioner,  to  adjust  that 
in  April  of  this  year,  would  have  been  difficulty,  would  have  been  received, 
begun  in  the  first  days  of  autumn  in  the  How  much  of  this  suggestion  was  sin- 
last  But  even  the  peremptory  order  to  cere,  and  how  much  a  mere  diplomatic 
Gen.  Taylor,  of  the  13th  of  January,  to  quirk,  it  is  not  for  us  now  to  decide.  Mr. 
take  up  a  position  on  or  near  the  Rio  Polk  chose  to  regard  the  whole  of  it  as 
Grande,  was  quite  early  enough  to  save  evasive — mere  dishonest  pretences  for 
the  scrupulous  honor  of  the  President,  in  delay.  **  If  it  were  so,  it  were  a  grievous 
the  matter  of  his  Envoy.  At  most,  the  fault."  And,  one  way  or  the  other, 
rejection  of  the  Minister  was  only  **  pro-  either  because  the  parties  really  misun- 
bable,**  in  the  mind  of  the  President,  derstood  one  another,  or  because  Mexico, 
when  that  order  was  dispatched,  and  his  in  the  distracted  state  of  her  internal 
final  dismissal  did  not  tase  place  till  the  affairs,  with  no  regular  administratioB, 
12th  of  March.  One  day  before  that  the  supreme  power  altogether  unhinged, 
event  took  place,  it  happened  that  our  held  by  one  military  chief  to-day,  and 
army  was  actually  on  its  march  for  the  by  another  to-morrow,  and  the  whole 
banks  of  the  Rio  Grande.  Twelve  days  (K)vernment  water-logged  and  in  a  sink- 
before  that,  it  seems  that  Mr.  Slidell's  ing  condition,  saw  fit  to  degrade  herself 
letters  from  Mexico,  he  then  being  at  by  diplomatizing  and  quibbling  for  delay 
Jtd^pa,  spoke  confidently  of  his  being  re-  against  the  just  demands  of  a  rich  and 
ceived  and  recognized.  What  if  he  had  stern,  but  not  unjust  creditor;  why,  for 
happened  to  have  been  received,  after  all!  one  or  the  other  of  these  very  grave 
So  far  as  concerns  this  point  of  honor,  it  offences,  the  administration  at  Washing- 
would  appear  that  chivalry,  on  the  one  ton  pretend  to  have  deemed  it  necessary 
aide  and  on  the  other,  took  very  opposite  to  push  matters  to  extremes, 
views.  President  Pairedes  proclaims,  on  6ut  whether  this  aflair  of  the  rejection 
the  23d  of  April,  that  «*  Mr.  Slidell  was  of  the  President's  Envoy,  which  he  con- 
not  received  because  the  dignity  of  the  strues  as  if  Mexico  had  unqualifiedly 
nation  repelled  this  *  new  insult.'"    In  ** refused  the  offer  of  a  peaceful  adjtut- 
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ment  of  oar  difficulties/*  is  to  be  regarded  should  turn  out  to  be,  was  to  be  protect- 
or not,  as  one  main  ground  of  the  war,  ed  and  defended,  as  if  it  was  toe  soil 
within  the  purview  of  his  message,  it  of  Carolina  or  New  York.  But  every 
cannot  be  doubted  that,  at  least,  he  well-informed  citizen  knows  also,  that 
means  we  should  understand  him  as  hav-  what  constitutes  the  proper  limits  of 
ing  made  the  fact  of  such  rejection,  Texas  on  the  side  of  Mexico  was,  and  is, 
though  by  anticipating  the  event,  the  im-  wholly  unsettled  and  disputed  ;  and,  in 
mediate  occasion  of  his  orders  to  plant  the  proposition  made  by  us  totheRepub- 
the  standard  of  war  on  the  banks  ot  the  lie  of  Texas  on  the  subject  of  annexation, 
Rio  del  Norte.  **  This  force,"  (the  army),  was  expressly  reserved,  as  a  question  of 
he  says,  *'  was  concentrated  at  Corpus  boundary,  to  be  settled  between  us  and 
Christi,  and  remained  there  until  after  I  Mexico.  And  another  thing  we  all  know; 
had  received  such  information  as  ren-  that  annexation  was  to  be  finally  con- 
dered  it  probable,  if  not  certain,  that  the  summated,  if  at  all,  only  by  the  act  of 
Mexican  Government  would  refuse  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  ad- 
receive  our  Envoy.**  It  is  not  for  us  to  milting  Texas  as  a  State  into  the  Union, 
attempt  to  reconcile  this  declaration  with  This  final  action  of  Congress,  with  the 
the  disclosures  made  in  the  documents  approval  of  the  President,  was  not  had 
accompanying  his  message.  It  there  ap-  till  the  29th  of  December  last  Yet  we 
pears,  plainly  enough,  that  the  military  see  now  that  the  President  determined,  at 
occupation  of  the  country  up  to  the  Rio  an  early  day,  to  regard  annexation  as 
del  Norte  was  a  foregone  conclusion,  de-  well  enough  consummated,  at  least  for 
termined  on  at  Washington,  even  before  his  military  operations,  when  a  Conven- 
Gen.  Taylor  left  his  station  at  Fort  Jes-  tion,  or  the  people,  of  Texas  should  re- 
sup.  In  a  *'  confidential*'  letter  directed  solve  to  come  into  our  Union,  without 
to  nim  at  that  place,  under  date  of  June  waiting  for  Congress  to  pass  on  the 
15,  1845,  from  the  Department  of  War,  question  of  her  admission ;  and  also  upon 
Gen.  Taylor  had  these  significant  instruc-  that  event  to  regard  the  extremest  verge 
tions:  of  territorial  limit  to  which  the  wildest 
« «  .,,  r  ^u  .^.  ,  ^  •,  pretensions  of  Texas  ever  pushed  her 
You  ;^»l»  forthwith  mike  a  forward  j,omlna\,  paper  claim  of  tiUe.  L  the  fixed 
movement  with  the  troops  under  your  com-  \,^,.^Af»Ji.\Iftu^  Qf««^  /«-  »:i:«»,»  ^^^ 
mind,  and  advance  to  the  mouth  of  the  Sa-  ^o^^^^ry  of  the  State,  for  military  occu- 

bine,  or  to  such  other  point  on  the  Gulf  of  P;^»^."»  T^*^*^^"^  waiting  to  bear  what 

Mexico,  or  its  navigable  waters,  as,  in  Mexico  had  to  say  about  it,  or  consulting 

your  judgment,  may  l>e  found  moet  con-  ".c*"  ^^  ^"®  premises.     He  made  prepaiii- 

venient  for  an  embarcation,  at  the  proper  tions  to  act  accordingly.   More  than  this, 

time,  for  the  Western  frontier  o(  Texsm,'*  He  did  not  even  wait  for  the  action  of 

*    •    •    •    "The  point  of  your  ultimate  Texas  on   the  question  of  annexation, 

destination  is  the  western  frontier  of  Texas,  Some  time  before  that  event,  at  the  invi- 

where  you  will  select  and  occupy,  en  or  tation  of  Texas— a  Republic  then  as  for- 

fuar  the  Rw  Orande  del  Nhrie^  such  a  eign  to  our  own  as  San  Marino  is  to-day 

site  as  will  consist  with  the  health  of  the  \    directed  an  armv  to  take   no«t   in 

troops,  and  wiU  be  best  adapted  to  repel  ,.  "'  ^     ,       /      ^^ Af  taJce  p<»l  in 

inviS^n,  and  to  protect  what,  in  the  evint  ^\  ^"'^^'y*  ['''  »?  ^«f^«^  K^^  ^^^ 

of  annexation,  will  be  our  western  border."  content,  even  at  that  wly  period,  with 

^  occupying  undisputed  Texan  ground,  he 

The  time  for  this  embarcation  «*  for  the  took  care  to  push  his  Army  of  Occupa- 

wcstem  frontier  of  Texas,**  viz., /or  the  tion  first  across  the  Nueces— the  Rubicon. 

Rio  Grande,  was  fixed  for  the  period  beyond  which  every  inch  was  disputed 

when  the  Convention  or  people  of  Texas  ground  between  Texas  and  Mexico — 

should  resolve  to  accept  the  proposition  then  to  await  the  action  of  the  Texan 

of  annexation,  which  GJen.  Taylor  was  authorities  on  annexation,  and  then,  as 

informed  would  probably  be  on  the  4th  he  had  already  confidentially  advised  the 

of  July,  or  very  soon  thereafter.  commander  of  his  forces,  to  strike  for 

This  carries  us  back  to  the  original  their  "  ulUmate  destination,  on  or  near 

cause  of  our  difficulties  with  Mexico—  the  Rio  Grande.** 

the  question  of  annexing  Texas  to  tha  Mexico  had  taken  mortal  offence  at  us 

United   States.    Everybody  understands  for  undertaking  to  receive  Texaa  at  all, 

that  when  annexation  should  be  consum-  in  any  manner,  into  our  Union.    Upon 

mated,  when  Texas  should  become  part  this  she  had  withdrawn  her  Minister 

and  parcel  of  the  United  States,  the  terri-  from  this  country,  and  closed  all  diplo- 

tory  of  Texas,  whatever  it  really  was,  or  matic  relations  with  us.  Annexation,  even 
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condacted  in  the  most  delieate  msnner,  aroid  it" — and  we  mhnott  wonder  tbet 

seemed  likely  to  embroil  the  two  natioDs;  Congrees  didi  ^t  echo  this  dedaration 

hat  it  became  evident,  after  a  short  time,  also.r Yes,  **lheir;^iuci8ts  b^|)ie  act  of . 

that,  with  the  best  will  to  make  war  on  Meiico.**    It  is  mie  we  firlt/RdowQ aa  ' 

«s  for  that  measare,  the  wheel  of  reTola-  army  in  the  heart  of  a  Tast.eountry  whi<;h  ^ 

tion  was  taming  too  rapidly  in  her  own  she  claimed,  as  her  own,  and  in  that  '  * 

empire  to  admit  of  her  prosecuting  such  particular  part  of  it  of  which  she  has  ^ '  ^ 

an  enterprise.    It  became  perfectly  mani-  been  in  nndistnrbed  possession  ever  since 

lest  that  her  opposition  to  that  measare  she  became  a  nation ;  a  countrjr  where 

would  expend  itself,  in  due  time,  in  some  she  had  numerous  towns  and  cities,  and 

Tery  natural  and  proper,  but  very  inno*  many  thousands  u£  peaceful  citizens,  suh- 

oent  ebuliitioiis,  when  nothing,  of  that  ject  to  her  sway  and  authority ;  and  we 

question  at  least,  would  remain  to  be  planted  a  fortified  camp  there  before  one 

settled,  but  the  matter  of  the  boundary,  of  her  important  commenial  towns,  point- 

^  a  solemn  act  of  Congress,  we  had  ing  our  batteries  on  the  principal  square 

pledged  ourselves  before  the  world,  that,  of  the  city,  and  when  she  threatened 

in  bringing  Texas  into  our  Union,  we  resistance,  we  blockaded  the  mouth  of 

would  mke  only  **  the  territory  properiy  the  nver  on  which  it  stands,  to  cut  off 

indoded  within,  and  rMtfuUtf  belonging  the  supplies  of  the  forces   that  were 

to,  that  republic,**  and  we  took   '*  aU  quartered  in  it.    We  did  all  this ;  but  we 

^[vestions  of  boundary  **  within  our  own  committed  no  act  of  war — not  we ;  and 

jurisdiction,  out  of  the  hands  of  Texas,  it  exists,  as  all  the  worid  must  see,  '*  not- 

to  be  adjusted  by  ourselves.    And  how  withstanding  all  our  efforts  to  avoid  it" ! 

adjusted  by  us  ?     By  prompt  military  It  exists  «*  by  the  act  of  Mexico."    She 

seizure  of  the  whole  territory  in  dispute  i  first  pulled  a  trigger  upon  us,  not  we 

By  an  Executive  war  in  defence  of  the  upon  her.    It  is  true  that  her  President* 

disputed    territory  ?     So  the  President  Pftredes,  ever  since  he  has  held  his  |ie- 

seems  to  have  understood  it    He  informs  sent  position,  has  constantly  declared  inat 

the  country  that  he  attempted  ne^tiation,  he  was  not  authorized  to  make,  and  would 

which  failed  by  the  fault  of  Mexico.    He  not  make,  offensive  war  on  the  United 

negotiated,  however,  after  the  manner  of  States.     But  this  at  least  he  has  done ; 

Piederic  of  Prussia,  with  an  army  already  he  has  seen  fit  to  regard  the  departments 

in  the   disputed  country,  instructed  to  of  Tamaulipas  and  New  Leon,  as  we 

oocupr  and  defend  every  inch  of  it,  and  dare  say  he  would  also  those  of  Chihua- 

tflumake  war  on  the  opposite  party  if  he  hna  and  New  Mexico,  as  an  integral  pot- 

attempted  to  set  a  hostile  foot  in  it.  tion  of  the  Mexican  territory,  and  the  pre-  « 

How  this  war  has  come  about  it  is  easy  sence  of  our  army  there  as  an  invasion  of  .^ 
enough  now  to  see.  It  is  not  because  Mexican  soil,  and  has  accordingly  issued 
Mexico  owes  us  money  for  spoliations  orders  that  they  shall  be  defended  as  such, 
and  injuries,  which  she  neglects  to  liqui-  Under  those  orders,  though  still  protest- 
date  and  pay.  Nor  is  it  because  she  ing  that  he  does  not  declare  war  a^nst  { 
sent  home  our  Minister,  as  she  had  before  the  United  States,  and  first  causing  a 
called  home  her  own.  It  was  not  for  solemn  demand  to  be  made  that  our  troops  * 
cither  of  these  causes,  or  both  of  them,  shall  be  withdrawn  **  to  the  other  side 
justifiable  causes  of  war  as  they  might  be,  of  the  Rio  de  los  Nueces,  the  ancient 
that  the  Executive  sent  his  army,  on  his  limits  of  Texas,"  the  forces  of  Mexico 
naked  authority,  to  occupy  the  banks  of  have  actually  ventured  to  come  on  to  the 
the  Rio  Gmnde;  though  a  part  of  his  same  side  of  the  river,  in  the  State  of 
Message  might  be  read  as  if  he  meant  we  Tamaulipas,  where  our  army  is  encamp- 
should  so  understand  him.  Nor  has  the  ed ;  and  thus  it  is,  *<  notwithstanding  all 
war  broken  out  because  any  act  of  hoe-  our  efforts  to  avoid  it,"  that  hostilities 
tility  was  committed,  or  offered,  by  have  actually  been  commenced.  Of 
Mexico,  up  to  the  time  when  our  flag  course,  the  war  exists  '^  by  the  act  of 
was  raised  to  flout  the  Mexican  forces  Mexico !" 

on  the  opposite  side  of  that  river,  in        But  it  was  far  from  our  purpose,  when 

the  Mexican  city  of  Matamoras.    But  we  commenced  this  paper,  to  enter  into 

**  the  war  exists  by  the  act  of  Mexico.**  any  particular  examination  of  the  causes 

So  says  the  President ;  and  Congress —  that  have  led  to  the  commencement  of 

yes,  the  American  Congress — has  echoed  hostilities,  and  to  the  actual  existence  of 

the  declaration !    It  exists,  says  the  Presi-  war.    Nor  shall  we  pursue  the  subject 

dent, «« notwithstanding  all  our  eft>rts  to  further  at  this  time.    In  another  number 
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of  the  Reriew,  when  we  may  hare  more  monl  treason.  At  all  timee.  we  hoM  tlM 
apace  than  we  can  spare  in  this,  when  dnty  of  respectful  obedience  to  s;oTenii- 
we  shall  have  had  time  to  possess  oar-  ment  to  be  one  of  paramount  Christian 
selves  more  fully  of  all  the  facts  in  the  obligation,  so  lon^  as  it  does  not  become 
case,  by  a  further  examination  of  interest-  unendurable  in  its  oppressiona.  This 
ing  documents,  and  when  we  shall  have  obligation  is  all  the  stronger  in  our  case, 
given  to  the  subject  all  that  deliberation  since  we  have  so  much  to  do  with  making 
which  so  grave  a  matter  demands,  we  the  government,  and  providing  an  admin- 
nay,  perhaps,  undertake  to  speak  at  istration  for  it ;  and  it  is  never  so  strong, 
length  on  these  topics,  and  to  place  the  in  anv  case,  with  us  or  with  any  people, 
responsibility  of  this  war  just  where  it  as  when  the  country  is  at  war.  The 
belongs.  putting  the  country  at  war  is  infinitely 

We  may  say  in  advance,  however,  the  most  solemn  and  responsible  of  all  the 
that  we  believe  this  war  mi^ht  and  should  acts  which  government  is  ever  called  on 
have  been  avoided :  that  it  would  have  to  perform.  It  is  their  act,  and  not  ours, 
been  avoided  if  Mr.  Clay  had  been  Presi-  As  citizens,  we  are  placed,  by  thoee  who 
dent  of  the  United  States  instead  of  Mr.  have  a  right  to  command  us,  in  the  rela- 
Polk,  without  any  sacrifice  of  national  tion  of  enemies  to  the  people  of  another 
interests  or  national  honor,  whether  nation ;  and  as  between  our  own  country 
annexation  had  taken  place  or  not ;  and  and  the  common  enemy,  there  can  be  no 
that  it  is  emphatically  an  Executive  war,  room  for  choice.  We  are  committed  from 
and  brought  about,  however  just  and  the  beginning;  and,  for  ourselves,  we 
necessary  as  against  Mexico,  by  a  series  should  not  care  to  come  into  the  councils 
of  the  most  flagrant  and  alarming  Execu-  of  those  who  should  even  think  it  a  point 
tive  usurpations  on  the  Constitution  of  to  be  argued  about  Nations  go  to  war 
the  country.  These  things  we  may  because  there  is  no  other  mode  of  settliag 
attempt  to  show  hereafter ;  when  we  may  their  disputes,  when  all  peaceful  means 
take  occasion  also  to  speak  of  the  objects  of  adjustment  have  failed ;  just  as  two 
to  be  attained  in  the  prosecution  of  the  individuals  might  think  themselves  corn- 
war,  since  we  are  in  it,  and  the  manner  pelled  to  come  to  a  trial  of  personal 
in  which  it  should  be  prosecuted.  We  strength  to  end  their  disputes,  if  we  could 
protest  beforehand  against  every  idea  of  suppose  them  existing  m  what  is  called 
carrpng  this  war  into  Mexico,  if  that  a  **  state  of  nature,"  and  having  no  civil 
were  ever  so  easy,  with  any  view  to  the  tribunals  to  which  they  might  appeaL 
making  of  permanent  conquests.  When  The  appeal  of  two  nations  at  war  is  to 
our  bnive  soldiers  must  fight,  we  shall  the  ordeal  of  battle ;  and  every  citizem 
pray  that  they  may  win  victories  always,  and  member  of  each,  on  the  one  side  and 
and  everywhere — but  we  want  no  con-  the  other,  is  a  parlhr  to  the  conflict  and 
quests — ^no  new  acquisitions  of  territory  trial  of  strength.  The  part  of  patriotiea 
acquired  by  arms,  and  least  of  all  in  that  in  such  a  case  is  too  plain  to  be  mistaken, 
quarter.  Besides ;  we  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  in 

We  are  not  ofthe  number  of  those  who  this  case,  that  our  country  is  not  with- 

indulge  in  anxieties  lest  their  patriotism  out  ^ood  grounds  of  complaint  against 

and  love  of  country,  in  a  case  like  this,  Mexico,  of  long  standing ;  sufficient,  if 

should  be  suspected.    Nevertheless,  we  we   had   chosen  so  to  consider  them, 

deem  it  right  to  say,  that  when  our  according  to  abundant  precedents  amonr 

country  is  at  war,  her  enemy  is  o«r  civilized  nations,  to  justify  reprisals  and 

enemy,  whatever  we  mav  think  about  even  war,  if  not  otherwise  redressed, 

the  origin   or   causes  of   the  rupture.  And,  though  we  should  have  betn  far 

When  a  war   exists   between  us  and  from  advocating  a  declaration  of  war  by 

another  people,  it  is  enough  to  know  Congress  for  these  causes,  (the  President 

that  our  own  country  is  one  party  to  it ;  could  not  make  such  a  war  at  all  without 

and  there  can  be  but  one  other,  and  that  rank  treason  to  the  Constitution,)  certainly 

is  the  enemy.    As  between  the  two,  it  until  all  peaceful  measures  for  repaia- 

would  seem  as  if  no  citizen  who  knows  tion  had  been  tried ;  yet,  since  we  are 

what  the  duty  of  allegiance  means,  or  is  at  war,  and  though  it  was  not  undertaken 

capable  of  feeling  the  sacred  sentiment  of  for  these  causes,  Mexico  has  nothing  to 

patriotism,  could  hesitate  about  his  proper  complain  of,  if  we  now  count  her  our 

position.     It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  enemy  till  these  injuries  are  redressed,  or 

spot  to  rest  upon  anjrwhere  between  the  atoned  for.  Besides  all  this  too ;  hostilities 

support  of  our  country  in  the  war,  and  have  been  begun,  and  the  sword  of  battle 
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hM  fall«i  already,  with  ktal  efiect,  on  appraheDsiofiSt  that  the  notione  of  the  ad* 
soBCof  our  brave  men  and  gallant  officers,  muustiatioo,  in  regard  to  thU  war,  dtfbt 
aad  ia  likely  to  fall  on  many  more,  and  widely  from  these  views.  It  is  manifest 
henoefbrwara  it  is  not  merely  dntv  coldly  that  for  one  whole  year  they  have  had 
calcolated,  however  sacred,  to  which  we  this  war  in  near  contemplation.  From 
are  called,  bat  the  support  of  the  war  the  day  they  began  to  direct  the  attiaition 
becomes  matter  of  feeling,  almost  too  deep  of  General  Taylor  to  the  banks  of  the 
and  impetuous  for  the  just  restraints  of  Rio  Grande,  as  nis*<  ultimate  destination,** 
reason.  It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  they  must  have  known  that  their  chances 
add,  however  that  all  the  duties  of  a  ffood  for  a  war  were  as  a  hundred  to  one. 
patriot  may  be  performed  in  behalf  of  our  They  must  have  believed  that  the  sum- 
own  government  and  country  in  reference  mer  of  last  year  would  not  be  ended — 
to  the  common  foe,  without  involving  certainly  that  the  autumn  would  not  pase 
the  necessity  of  abject  silence  and  sub-  — considering  bow  dciUfuUy  their  in« 
misflion,  WMre  we  think,  and  feel,  and  stnictions  were  framed  to  that  end,  while 
know,  that  the  role  of  the  country  has  avoiding  the  responsibility  of  peremptory 
Isilen  into  incoaq>etent  or  unsafe  hands,  orders,  without  seeing  an  American  army 
and  that  the  very  war  in  which  we  are  at  the  point  of  their  **  ultimate  destina- 
eacaged,  the  deepest  calamity  that  can  tion.'*  We  will  not  think  so  meanly  of 
UJu  on  the  country,  is  only  one  of  the  their  capacity,  as  to  suppose  they  could 
conaequences  and  miseries  we  are  called  believe  for  a  moment  that  Genend  Taylor, 
to  endure  under  the  curse  of  their  evil  in  that  position,  could  escape  a  collision, 
sway.  In  such  a  case,  we,  certainly.  Had  hostilities  then  commenced,  the 
shall  not  be  deterred  from  attering,  in  a  President  would  have  had  the  war  wholly 
becoming  and  prudent  way,  our  honest  in  his  own  hands,  and  no  Congress  to 
eoBvictions  concerning  the  conduct  and  consult  in  the  matter,  till  the  country 
character  of  the  administration  in  refer-  should  be  committed  beyond  any  possible 
ence  to  the  war,  as  well  as  other  things,  retreat  or  escape.  But  General  Taylor 
We  support  the  country,  though  we  do  vfovdd  wait  for  peremptory  orders — and 
not  support  the  administration ;  we  sup-  we  honor  hnn  for  it ;  though  the  catas- 
port  die  war,  though  we  may  condemn  trophe  has  not  been  avoided.  As  it  has 
those  who  have  brought  us  mto  it  In  tnmed  out,  the  collision  came  when  Con- 
this  support  of  the  war,  however,  we  gress  was  present  at  Washington,  and  it 
shall  deem  it  all  the  while  a  personal  mast  be  confessed  that  President  Polk  has 
duty,  as  far  as  the  feelinp  naturally  contrived  to  manage  this  embarrassing 
prompted  by  the  conflict  will  allow,  to  circumstance  with  much  adroitness.  The 
keep  steaddy  in  view  the  paramount  easy  virtue  of  his  friends  in  Congress 
object  of  hostilities — the  only  object  yielded  everything  to  the  insidious  as- 
which  a  Christian  people  have  any  rizht  sault  he  made  upon  it  A  reconnoitering 
to  propose  to  themselves  in  war — namely,  party,  from  the  American  camp  opposite 
the  speediest  possible  restoration  of  peace,  Matamoras,  was  cot  off  by  a  large  force  of 
consistently  with  strict  national  rights  Mexicans  on  the  24th  of  April.  General 
and  national  honor.  This  we  hold  to  be  Taylor,  under  his  instructions,  considered 
the  duty  of  every  good  citizen,  of  the  this,  as  he  was  bound  to  do,  the  corn- 
administration,  and  the  whole  country,  menoeroeot  of  hostilities;  and  he  con- 
The  country  must  be  defended  with  what-  duded  at  once  to  m^e  a  requisition,  as 
ever  energy  the  exigency  may  require,  he  had  k>ng  been  authorized  to  do,  on  the 
The  enemy  must  be  allowed  to  do  us  as  nearest  States,  (or  an  auxiliary  force  of 
little  harm  as  possible ;  and  we  must  seek  *'  nearly  five  thousand  men,**  as  being,  in 
•to  do  him  so  much  harm  as  may  constrain  his  opinion,  **  required  to  prosecute  the 
him  to  come  to  terms  with  us.  If  we  war  with  eneigy,  and  carry  it,  as  it  should 
muit  deal  him  blows,  thev  must  be  vigor-  be,  into  the  enemy*s  country."  In  his 
ous  ones,  such  as  may  oring  him  to  a  report  of  this  affiur  he  informs  the  Presi- 
sense  of  the  necessity  of  a  just  composi-  dent  of  the  requisition  he  had  made ;  and 
tion  with  us ;  but,  in  the  whole  war,  the  only  suggestion  he  makes  in  regard 
ministers  of  reconciliation  should  be  to  it,  beyond  a  request  for  the  necessary 
deemed  just  as  indispensable  as  soldiers —  supplies  for  this  sidditional  force,  is,  that 
able  negotiators  for  peace  just  as  in-  inasmuch  as  his  position  was  remote 
dispensable  as  armies  and  able  com-  from  support,  it  would  be  of  important 
ms^nders.  if  a  law  could  be  passed  authorizing  vol- 
We  confess  we  are  not  without  strong  unteers  to  be  raised  for  twelve  months 
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instead  of  the  short  tenn  to  which  their  friends  of  the  President  in  each  House  of 

serrice  was  confined  by  existing  statutes.  Goneness,  as  the  measure  was  succes- 

He  did  not  ask  for  more  men,  but  only  sirely  presented  to  them,  refused  to  allow 

that  their  term  of  senrice  mieht  be  ex-  to  themselres  or  others  even  a  sin^e 

tended,:  he  had  already  called  for  HI  that  night   of  reflection    to  interpose ;   and 

he  then  required,  even  to  carry  the  war  though  there  was  not  the  slightest  reason 

into  the  enem/s  country.    In  his  pre-  or  apology  for  such  urgent  dispatch,  at 

Tious  correspondence  he  had  urgently  once  accorded  to  the  nresident  all,  and 

requested  that  *'  no  militia  force  would  more  than  he  demanded.    Considering 

be  ordered  to  join  him  without  his  re-  how  this  war  has  been  beeun,*they  might 

qoisition  for  it**    Now  it  was  on  the  re-  about  as  well  have  carried  up  the  Consti- 

ceipt  of  this  report  from  General  Taylor,  at  tution  of  the  country,  in  solemn  procea- 

Washinffton,  tnat  the  occasion  was  seized  sion,  to  the  National  Mansion,  and  laid  it 

by  the  President,  when  all  s]pnpathies  down  at  the  President's  feet  !**  What  use 

were  excited  for  our  brave  soldiers  fallen  the  President  means  to  make  of  his  power 

in  a  murderous  ambuscade,  to  call  upon  remains  to  be  seen.    The  public  ear  is 

Congress,  first  to  declare  that  "  war  ex-  stunned  with  rumors  of  magnificent  plans 

ists  by  the  act  of  Mexico,"  and  next,  to  and  projects  of  conquest  in  Mexico.    We 

mnt  him  a  large  army  and  the  most  are  not  without  strong  apprehensions  f(H' 

Cberal  means,  with  imperial  and  dicta-  theendofthisbnsiness;bnt  we  shall  wait 

torial  power,  to  prosecute  just  such  a  war  for  events  to  develop  and  shape  them- 

with  Mexico  as  it  might  suit  his  policy  selves,  with  what  composure  we  may. 
to  undertake.    We  are  obliged  to  record,  D.  D.  6. 

with  shame  and  mortification,  that  the 


WOOING. 

The  Lilj  was  a  maiden  fairy, 

Noddmg  her  white  caps  to  the  wave, 
Tojring,  Mckoning,  light  and  airy. 
As  a  sultan's  favorite  slave ; 
The  Wave  crept  up  the  beach,  all  soft  and  stillv. 
Lisping,  '*  Thou'rt  imaged  in  my  breast,  fait  Lily. 

<<  Sweet  Lily,  stayest  thou  lone  and  cheeriess  i" 

Half  to  the  Wave  the  Lilv  dips. 
*<  Pale  Lily,  kiss  me  fond  and  fearless ;" — 

Sweetly  thrill  their  meeting  lips ; — 
"  In  lands  below  soft  bridal  notes  thou  hearest : 
Waves  call  thee,  flowers  beckon  thee  thitker,  dearest. 


•*  The  skies  beneath  are  bended  fairer  ;**— 

He  decks  her  breast  with  liquid  pearls : 
**  The  earth  beneath  hath  blossoms  rarer  f* — 

The  Wave  with  the  Lily  downward  whirls ; 
Lisps  he,  **  Above  us  all  is  sad  and  dreary. 
Beneath  we'll  live  forever  gay  and  cheery." 

So,  palely,  with  the  darkling  water 

The  trembling,  trusting  Lily  went ; 
And  ne^er  again,  0  Son-lighf  s  daughter. 
Thy  father's  eyes  on  thee  were  beat, 
Nor  Earth,  thy  motner,  pressed  thee,  moist  and  chilly : — 
Fond  marriage  vows  were  thine,  0  pale  and  trusting  Lily ! 

.    *  We  •ympathise  de«plv  and  sincerely  with  those  of  our  friends  in  ConneM  who  fevnd, 
or  feh,  tbemtelvet  obliged  to  pat  their  tuuds  to  this  measore,  or  be  compelled   to  oeoapr  s 
position  in  which  thev  would  tttm  to  stand  opposed  to  funushiog  the  necenaiy  supplies  o  f 
men  and  money  for  toe  proper  defence  of  the  country. 
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CRITICISM:  COLERIDGE. 

Thx  vresent  ceotnry  has  been  emK  eonsidered  an  impoetor  nntii  pfored  a 

nenUj  onaiactenzed  by  its  eritical  tpirit  reality.     We  tbink  he  it  detnmined  t> 

kMtitotiona  and  opinions,  men,  manners  fool  ns  if  he  can,  and  are  therefore  mosi 

and  iileratare,  have  all  been  snbiected  to  delighted  and  refreshed  when  we  hafe 

the  most  eihaosting  analysis.    The  mo-  analyzed  the  seeming  |;enia8  down  into 

nent  a  thing  becomes  a  fixed  fact  in  the  the  real  quack.    The  life  of  the  intellect 

commanity »  criticism  breaks  it  to  pieces,  thus  becomes  negatire  rather  than  positire 

cartons  to  scan  its  elements.    It  is  not  — deroted  to  the  exposure  of  error,  not 

content  to  admire  the  man  vntil  satis-  to  the  assimilation  of  truth.     Men  of 

fied  with  his  appearance  as  a  skeleton,  strong  minds  in  this   generation   hate 

The  science  of  criticism  is  thus  in  danger  estabSahed  a  sort  of  intdlectual  feudal 

of  becoming  a  kind  of  intellectual  an-  system— each  baron  walled  in  from  ap* 

atomy.     The  dead  and  not  the  living  proach,  and  sallying  out  only  to  pre^ 

body  of  a  poem  or  institution  is  dissect-  upon  his  brothers.    Everybody  is  on  his 

ed»  and  its  principle  of  life  sought  in  a  guard  against  everybody  else.    An  an^ 

process  which  annihilates  life  at  its  first  mor  has  to  fight  his  way  into  esteem* 

step.    An  analysis  thus  emplojring  no  He  must  have  sufkient  force  of  beinff  to 

other  implements  but  those  furnish^  by  be  vi^orious  over  others :  his  veaSen 

the  understanding,  mast  imperfectly  in-  are  the  spoils  of  his  conquest.  He  attacks 

terpret  what  has  proceeded  from  the  im-  minds  intrenched  in  their  own  thoughts 

agination.     The  soul  ever  eludes  tbe  and  prejudices,  and  determined  not  to 

knifie  of  the  dissector,  however  keen  and  3rield  as  long  as  their  defences  will  bdd 

cunning.  out    The  p|oetaster  in  Wycherley's  play* 

The  charlatanism,  which  spreads  and  binds  the  widow  to  a  chair,  in  order  that 
sprawls  in  almost  every  department  of  she  may  be  compelled  to  listen  to  his 
literature  and  life,  is  doubtless  one  well-penned  verses.  A  resisting  ciiti<« 
camse  of  this  analytical  spirit  A  man  eism,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the 
placed  in  our  century  finds  himself  widow,  is  practiced  unconscioushr  by 
surrounded  by  quackeries.  Collision  most  educate  readers.  It  is  mort^ing 
with  these  bmts  in  him  a  feeling  of  to  become  the  vassal  of  a  superior  nature; 
impatience  and  petulant  opposition,  and  to  feel  the  understanding  bowed  and  beni 
eaos  often  in  forcing  him  to  apply  indi-  before  a  conquering  intellect,  and  be  al 
vidual  tests  to  all  outward  thincs.  By  once  petulant  and  impotent  Butler^ 
this  course  he,  at  least,  preserves  nis  own  reasoning  and  Milton's  rhetoric,  fiasteninf 
personality  amid  the  whiz  and  burr  themselves  as  they  do  on  the  mind  or 
around  him.  None  of  that  spurious  heart,  become  at  times  distasteful,  tnm 
tofemtion  which  comes  from  feebleness  tlM  fact  of  our  incapacity  to  resist  their 
of  thought,  or  laxity  of  will,  or  indifier-  power,  ft  is  from  men  of  education  and 
enoe  to  truth,  makes  him  lend  his  ear  to  abilitjrthat  great  genius  experiences  mosI 
every  moan  of  the  noodle,  and  every  prom-  opposition.  The  multitude  can  scarcely 
ise  of  the  quack.  But  this  self-consdous-  resist  a  powerful  nature,  but  are  forced 
ness,  so  jealous  of  encroachment,  and  into  the  current  of  its  thoughts  and  im-' 
battling  against  all  external  Infiuenoes,  pulses.  The  educated,  on  we  cont»BiT» 
shuts  his  mind  to  new  truth  as  well  as  have  implements  of  defenoe.  Hieirndiiw 
old  error.  He  preserves  his  common  have  become  formal  and  hardiBed.  Cole- 
sense  at  the  expense  of  his  compreben-  ridge  felt  this  deeply,  when  ha  exclaimed^ 
sion.  He  is  sensible  and  barren.  His  **  who  will  dare  to  force  his  way  out  of 
tiresome  self-repetition  becomes,  at  last,  the  crowd-^not  of  the  merv  vulgar,  but 
as  hollow  a  mockery  as  the  dap-trap  of  of  the  vain  and  banded  arMocney  tf  in>^ 
the  charlatan.  VMvA — and  presume  to  jcin  thealmost  su- 

This  tendency  to  individualism— this  pematural  agings  that  stand  by  them* 

testing  the  value  of  all  things  by  their  selves  aloof  .'^  Tliis  s/iatocracy  fumishei 

agreement  or  discordance  with  individual  generally  die  champions  of  accredited- 

OMdes  of  thinking— subjects  the  author  opinions  and  processes.    They  flout  ^ 

to  hard  conditions.     Hie  is  necessarily  innovations  oi  genius  and  phikntfaropy,' 

viewed  from  an  antagostsCie  poaitioa,  aira  as  well  as  the  fooleries  of  knavery  andi 
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igBoiance.    Tkey  daure  nothing  new,  critic  understands  little  hot  lumself,  and 

good  or  bad.  his  skill  consists  in  a  dexterous  snbstitn- 

The  influence  of  this  spirit  on  criticism  tion  of  his  own  peculiarities  for  the  laws 

in  the  {resent  century,  has  been  incaica-  of  taste  and  bm^,  or  in  sncerinriy 

kble.    la  those  cases  where  personal  and  alhading  to  the  difeence  between  the 

partisan  feelings  hare  not  conTerted  lita-  work  he  is  reriewinff  and  works  ai  ea- 

nry  jaiigTnfs  iato  pafi  or  libels,  the  tablished  £uae.    Lorn  Jeftajr  is  an  in> 

MHdylieal  and  unsypathifing  mode  in  stance.    The  position  in  which  he  was 

which  critical  inquiries  hare  li«en  prose-  traced,  as  edilor  of  the  moat  iaflaentiBi 

euted  lam  been  oajust  to  original  genina.  beriew  erer  published,  waa  one  rsqait • 

Poets  hare  beea  tried  by  tests  which  ing  the  most  compreheaiuTe  thought  and 

their  writings  were  nerer  intended  to  the  BK>st  ▼arious  attainments.    At  the 

meet    Where  a  work  is  a  mere  collection  period  the  Edinburgh  Heview  was  started, 

of  parta,  loosely  strung  together,  and  an-  the  literarr  republic  swarmed  with  a  host 

inmted  by  no  centml  principle  of  vitali-  ofvain  and  feehlepoetaalera,whoee  worth* 

ty,  analyms  has  only  to  cat  the  string  Icssness  isTited  destruetioQ ;  but  in  the 

to  destroy  its  rickety  appearance  of  life,  midst  of  these  there  were  others,  the  ex- 

Aa  a  large  majority  of  productions,  pur-  poaents  of  a  new  and  original  school  of 

porting  to  come  mm  tne  human  nund,  poetry,  whose  genius  required  interpre* 

ane  heterogeneous,  not  homogeneous;  tattoo.    Now  tSo  test  to  be  applied  to  a 

machaaicaC  not  oiganie ; — the  works  of  critic,  under  such  drcumataaeca,  is  plain, 

what  Fichte  calls  the  AofisMn  of  letters-^  Was  his  taste  catholic?  Did  he  percenie 

tim  course  pursued  by  the  critic,  at  leak  and  ehiddate  excellence,  as  welt  as  do> 

•zpoaes  deocftion.    But  the  process  by  tect  and  punish  pretension  f    Did  he  ses 

wmeh  imposture  may  be  exposed,  is  not  the  dawn  on  the  mountain  tops,  as  well 

Mcessarily  ttat  by  which  truth  can  be  as  the  will-o'-the-wisps,  in  the  bogs  ba- 

dfoired.    A  life  went  in  merely  examin-  ncath  f    Did  he  have  any  prindptaa  cm 

ing  deceptions  and  quackeries,  produces  which  to  ground  his  judgments,  apart 

li&firuit    Awell-tminedpowertodis-  from  the  impertinences  of  his  perwoabty? 

eem  excellenoe,  would  indode  all  the  We  think  not    Not  in  his  wiitin|[s  ara 

BSgatiTe  adrantaj^  of  the  other,  and  end  we  to  look  for  a  philoeophy  of  critieisaL 

ate  in  the  positiTe  benefit  of  mental  en-  He  could  see  that  the  conaumptiTe  hsrtic 

kneoMut  and  elevation.    Reading  and  on  the  cheek  of  mediocrity  waa  not  the 

JQf^meatfesult  in  nothing  but  barrenness,  ruddy  glow  of  genius^    He  could  tortuiu 

when  they  simply  confirm  the  critic^  fiwbleness  and  folly  on  the  rack  of  his 

apipjonofhimsett.    Themind  is  enriched  ridicule.    He  could  deaMNistrate  that  Mr. 

only  by  assimdatkm,  and  true  intellectual  William  Hayley  and  Mr.  Robert  Merry 

iadependenoaeomes  not  from  the  compla-  were  poor  successors  of  Pope  and  Dry- 

asntdullness  of  theegotist    The  mind  den.    Bat  when  heeaaietoeonsidarmen 

that  would  be  mooarehial  should  not  be  like  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge,  we  ind 

eanteut  with  a  petty  domain,  but  huTe  the  nimble-witted  critic  to  be,  after  all, 

whole  piOTinoesofthoughthir  its  depend-  blhid  in  one  ere.    Here  were  aothora 

aacies.    To  compreheml  another  miad,  destined  to  work  a  great  poetical  rerolu- 

we  must  irsi  be  tolerant  to  its  pecaliari-  tion,  to  giT«  a  peculiar  character  to  the 

ties,  and  plaee  ouraelYes  in  the  attitude  literature  of  a  generation,  to  have  ibl- 

afkaMemw    Afterthat  our  judment  will  lowemeren  among  men  of  genius.    In 

ha  of  mine.    The  thing  itself  must  be  their  cariier  eflbrta,  doubtless giava faults 

knefwn,  btfore  its  ezeelhmce  can  be  esti-  might    huTe   been   disco?ered.     Their 

mated,  aad  it  must  be  reproduced  before  thonahts  were  often  Titiated  by  mental 

ilean  be  known.  By  contemplatioa  rather  bom&st ;  their  expression,  by  simplicity 

ttananalysii,  by  self -iirngmlness  rather  thaf  bordered  on  silliness,  byobaiBuiity 

<mn  setf-eoaftdence,  does  the  elusiye  and  that  sometimes  tumbled  into  the  ram 

tthmuai  life  fd  fgemm  yidd  itaelf  to  the  inane.    But  amidat  all  theb  errom,  indi* 

nund  oi  the  ate.  cations  ware  coBftinoally  given  of  Iha 

ifweaiaminsthewiitinnof  someof  rital  powers  of  genius;  of  minds  which, 

Ijha  moat  papuhu  critiea  of  the  preaent  lo  the  ONra  forma  and  eolora  of  nature, 

asBlHry,we  shall  ikid  continual  psaofii  could 
uf  Ihaaasrownaastowhkhwe  hi^re- 

iMad.    In  a  vast  maiority  of  eaaea,  the  *«Addtheglsam, 

taiiiiiain  la  merely  tha  gmUng  of  one  in-  The  light  Chat  nevar  wm  en  sea  or  land. 

«niial  mind  ^mMt  another.     The  The  luaisctaUsn  mkI  the  peetTa  ■ 
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Now  tittte  poets  Jtffitiey  jafa^d  before  but  looked  at  it  bom  ite  antboi'B  . 

be  isterpretod.    His  quick  gwace  orer  tion.     £b  sew  tbat  to  andetstend'  tbe 

tbe  saperficies  of  things,  and  bis  fineuitj  eveote  of  history  and  the  masteqiieces  of 

ol  impid  empirical  geomUaation,  eiud>Ied  art,  it  was  neceeeary  to  bring  to  tb«ft  a 

kia  10  preeent  tactr  defects  before  the  mind  wiUtng  to  wn— that  knowkd^s 

egrei&ejaig9cndedpn»Kmaons;  but  their  began  ia  eelf-distnist— thoi  indiTidaal 

geaias  merely  hoBUDed  in  his  ears.    He  asrperieaee  is  a  poor  measare  of  the  »»• 

was  never  borne  akmr  with  the  glad  and  eo«rees  of  the  race    and  that  ideas  aad 

axttkingsoag  in  w\uai  they  hjrmned  the  principles  Taried  their  forms  with  Tari»> 

voadroosaees  and  beaaty  af  nature;  his  tions  in  the  ciicumstaaces of  maakindi 

aottlncTer  lifted  itsslf  ap  to  those  regione^  He  knew  timt  *'  to  appreciate  tbe  defaets 

where  their  spirits  roved  and  shaped  in  of  a  great  mind,  it  was  necessary  to  ii»> 

the  ecstasies  of  contemplation.    In  aM  derstmid  prerioasly  its  cfasracteristic  «& 

his  varkms  cnft^ncf,  he  never  tovcbed  oelleneiee.''     He  had  a  clear  notion  of 

the  heart  of  their  mystery — never  com-  the  difierence,  Iving  at  the  base  of  all 

prehended  their  individoality,  their  ha-  Metic  criticism,  between  iiwc4aniM/rai^ 

manihr,  their  spiiitoality,  the  oiganic  Urity  and  organic  form ;  and  in  the  duh 

life  of  their  works.    He  either  ooold  not,  regard  of  this  distinctioa  bv  critics,  he 

or  would  not,  reproduce  in  his  own  mind  saw  the  caueeof  the  nambertess  fsllaciies 

those  moods  (^OXNight  and  feeling,  npon  and  falsities  which  vitiated  their  jnd^ 

whose  validity  the  tmdi  of  their  poetry  mente.    The  form  or  body  of  a  work  of 

was  to  be  tried ;  ooneequently,  he  merely  genias,  he  considered  as  physiognomical 

ahooli  squibs  when  he  seems  to  be  dfr>  of  the  sool  within ;  that  it  was  not  a 

itvering  decisions.    Thoogh   he  could  coUectbn  of  parts,  conaingly  pat  tog^ 

handle  a  wide  variety  of  topics,  and  was  ther,  but  a  growth  from  a  central  princ^ 

generally  adroit  and  plausible  in  their  ra[>leof  Hfe;  and  that  every  prorasiM 

management,  his   comprehension   was  ot  the  miad,  which  was  aniiMted  with 

aimply  of  the  surfaces  ot  thinfjs.  life,  was  to  be  judged  by  its  argMMe 

Now  the  man  for  whoee  opinions  Jef-  kws.    This,  of  course,  bnags  the  eritie 

irey  had  the  least  regard,  is  the  true  ex-  to  the  very  heart  of  the  matlsr — the  eo^ 

ponent  of  the  philosophical  criticism  of  sideration  of  the  vital  powers  of  genivs ; 

the  century — Coleridge.     He  was  the  those  myslsrioas  powers  ol  growtib  aad 

Ant  who  made  criticism  interpretative  production,  which  are  identical  with  the 

both  ol  the  spirit  and  locm  of  works  of  kws  by  which  they  work,  and  whoae 

genias,  the  lirat  who  founded  his  prindh  products,  therefore,  are  not  to  be  tried  by 

ales  in  the  nature  of  things.    Tkoagh  Jaws  external  to  themeelvesL    '•  Could  a 

fiis  views  strikingly  coincide  with  IhMe  rule  be  given  from  without, poetry  would 

of  ScUegel,  thev  were  formed  and  pub-  cease  to  be  poetry,  and  sink  into  a  mo- 

Kdy  expressed  before  that  author's  lee-  chanical  art.** 

tares  oa   the   Drama  were  delivered.  Without  this  dootrino  of  vital  powers^ 

Uaalitt,  who  delighted  to  vex  Coleridge,  criticism  beoomen  mere  gibberish.    Ans- 

was  still  venr  indignant  when  the  latter  mated  and  informed  by  these  vital  poir> 

was  aecasedi  of  pSieriag  from  Schlegel,  ers,  coaunonphuse  beconMS  poetry,  and 

testifying  lo  tbe  fact  of  his  origiraoity  ritual  rdigioii.    The  first  thing  to  ha 

from  the  moot  positive  knowledj^  Amid  settled  in  reviewing  a  composition,  is  its 

%  host  of  prqisssional  critaea,  it  was  re-  vitality.    Has  it  life  ?    Did  it  grow  to 

ssrved  for  a  poet  to  declare  the  true  prin-  its  prssent  shape,  or  was  it  manly  p«t 

siples  on  which  litemiy  judgments  should  together?     It  is  useless  to  criticise  a 

bajRounded.  corpse.    Now  if  a  poem  have  life,  the 

Coleridge's  arind  was  eminently  inter-  principle  of  growth  mid  assimilatkw,  then 

piatativo.    He  aever  was  contented  with  criticism  should  first  developfrom  within 

kaowiog  moaly  the  snrfaees  of  things,  the  laws  of  its  being.    Tfcie  qnestMm  of 

b«t  his  mtelleet  pteraed  beneath  to  toeir  its  relative  excellence  oomee  aUterwards. 


lie  poesessed  the  power  of  learn-    We  must  first  discover  what  it  is*  aad 
other  minda 


ing  from  other  minda.    A  creed,  a  poem,  not  decide  that  by  saying  what  it  is 

an  iMtitation,  which  had  met  the  wants  Ws  must  pass  into  the  my steriauB  depths 

ol  any  body  ol  people,  required,  in  his  of  dm  mind  in  which  it  was  matared,  aea 

yiaw,  lo  be  exphuned  before  it  was  can-  the  feuntain  spinigs  ol  its  thoughts  and 

oosd.    Hm  lasaan  ol  its  inflneace  must  amotkms,  and  disosm  its  orwn  hnas  ol 

be  aivea.    He  was  not  contented  with  growth  and  peodoctioQ.     The  peculiar 

jai^  il  £ma  has  owa  point  ol  viaw»  SiimdaBlity  of  the  man,  the  ^^ 
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stances  of  ^i«  bein^,  not  ow  pecuKar  in-  ty,  and  love,  and  ^ndenr,  amid  all  t^ 

dividuality  and  the  circumstances  of  our  difierences  of  forma ;  feeU  h,  indwi;, ;  I 

h*»ing,  must  be  investigated,  and,  in  ima-  the  more  intensely,  witb  every  g.ii:  I 

gination,   lired.     We  must  learn  irom  of  itin  a  new  object.     The  swan  aa-i  t .  1 1 

what  point,  and  under  what  influences,  are  both  beautiful,  but  il  would  k  i  I 

he  looked  on  nature  and  human  life,  in  surd,  says  Coleridge,  pertinently/ s  *| 

order  rightly  to  interpret  bis  production,  stitute  a  comparison  between  ibe !  Jr 

^  tree,  growing  by  virtue  of  inward  pro-  rate  claims  to  beauty  from  any  a^'-' 

*»erties,  has,  we  all  feel,  an  independent  rule  common  to  both,  tf;i/<oid  rf/f^f. 

existence,  and  is  itself  its  own  apology  the  life  and  being  of  the  onmai^  hi 

and  defence.     So  with  a  true  poem,  in-  «e/v«s;  or,  as  if  having  first  ?e«nihev<^ 

stinct  with  vital  life.    To  judge  it  simply  we  abstracted  its  onUines,  gare  tb''- 

on  its  agreement  or  disagreement  with  false  generalization,  called  them tWn 

the  form  of  other  poems,  is  about  as  ciples  or  ideal  of  bird  beauty,  a&3  f 

wise  as  to  flout  the  willow  because  it  is  ceeded  to  criticise  the  swan  and  '^^ ^j 

not  the  oak.     Besides,  what  are  called  gle."    It  was  from  a  meihod  sim^' 

the  "rules'*  of  poetrv  were  once  the  this  that  critics,  mesmerized  by  IVp?' 

organic  laws  of  individual  works.     The  Goldsmith,  dictated  laws  to  Word>^r 

first  poet  furnished  the  rules  of  the  first  and  Shelley,  and  measured  the  pern.- 

critic.     The  essential  originality  and  life  Shakspeare  and  Spenser,     h  wus  r 

of  a  poem  consists  in  containing  within  method  which  made  two  gencraiK-.T^  :• 

itself  the  laws  by  which   it  is  to  be  contented  with  that  precious  mcr^t- 

judged.     To  make  these  laws  the  tests  criticism  on  Shakspeare,  that  be  wa- 

of  other  poems,  produced   by  diflerent  roan  of  great  beauties  balanced  by  r 

minds,  under  diflerent  circumstances,  in  faults — a  man  of  the  supreme^  ct 

diflferent  ages  and  countries,  is  to  convert  and  execrable  taste !    In  view  of  ibe  * 

the  results  of  freedom  into  the  instru-  pidities  into  which  acute  but  imroy: 

ments  of  slavery,  and  doom  the  intellect  derstandings  hare  fallen,  wben  t^e y :. 

to   barrenness  and    death.      In    almost  took  the  range  of  their  own  pentp- 

every  instance  where  a  man  of  genius  for  the  extent  of  the  universe,  vre  i 

has  given  the  law  to  others,  the  litera-  well  exclaim  with  Coleridge— "Oh   - 

ture  formed  on  his  model  has  dwindled  have  there  been  among  critics,  wbnt: 

into  mechanical  imitation,  and  only  been  followed  with  the  eye  of  tmo^nc'K'  ' 

resuscitated  by  rebellion.  imperishable  and  ever  wandenoz  ^}  ^ ' 

Nature    furnishes    exhaustless   ai^-  poetry  through  its  various  metemp^r' 

'  .ents  against  the  critical  narrowness,  see  and  consequent  metamorpb^^^f^  —  < 

which  would  kill  new  beauty  by  accred-  who  have  rejoiced  in  the  li^ht  oi  &  i  - 

ited  reputations.    The  faculty  of  per-  perception  at  beholding  witb  each  - 

ceiving  beauty  in  a  variety  of  different  birth,  with  each  rare  ttvatar,  the  h  " 

objects  and  forms,  is  the  source  of  true  race  form  to  itself  a  new  body,  by  a«^ 

delight  and  improvement  in  literature  as  Hating  materials  of  nourishment  aai 

in  scenery.     An  everlasting  sameness  new  circumstances,  and  work  for    - 

and  repetition  in  either  would  be  intole-  new  organs  of  power  appropriate  v< 

rable.    In  one   sentence  Coleridge  has  new  sphere  of  its  motion  and  acn\  ' 
given  the  true  method  of  investigation :        We  are  convinced  that  the  true ;: 

••Follow  nature  in  variety  of  kinds."  eophical  principles  of  criticism,  are " 

As  nature  is  inexhaustible  in  its  variety,  implied  in  the  instinctive  proce«pe«<^i 

so  are  the  possible  combinations  of  the  ery  tolerant  reader  of  taste.    The  i^ 

human  mind.    If  we  could  see  all  the  untrammeled  by  forms  and  mlfs  ^ 

poems  that  exist  potentially,  nature  and  bigotry  has  put  into  it,  has  a  seo^  i* 

man  being  given,  we  should  drop  our  crit-  beauty  of  all  new  objects,  and  w^  '' 

ical  rules,  though  they  were  as  wideas  Ho-  in  relation  to  their  own  laws,   lo^t ''' 

mer  and  Shakspeare.  The  man  of  true  taste  intellectual    statements  of  tbe  u-)*^ 

enlarges  his  apprehension  to  receive  the  sense  of  beauty,  and  tht  hardeoinir  <^ 

new  poem  as  readily  as  to  receive  the  new  of  feelings  into  rules,  cannot  alt( : 

landscape.    The  Alps  breed  in  him  no  blunt  the  natural  processes  erm  m 

contenipt  of  the  prairies.    He  has  some-  critic's  own  imagination.    Besur* 

thing  in  him  which  answers  to  Lake  Le-  mode  we  hate  indicated  does  not  r 

man  as  well  as  to  the  ocean.    He  has  no  rules  and  principles,  except  wbf  i :  • 

quar»*J  «•♦»»  Chaucer  because  he  loves  and  principles  are  without  fonnci'"' 

^"^  "f  feels  the  unity  of  beau-  nature.   itftod«ce8itscaDoiiO^<^^'^- 
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dry  tnd  relwioo,  lead  without  bern^  enriched,  and  wilhoat 

actual  life,  hang  being  bored.    Tned  bf  his  own  Cfiliesl' 

rds  indiTidual  die-  principles,  it  waiita  uoity,  dearneee  and 

id  ecapirical  nles;  pioporlion.    He  expenda  page  apon  paga 

lid  the  natare  of  of   what  most   rewlen  would   coneider 

,  and  severe  ones,  meaoiDglese,  melaph^sical  disqnicition, 

'8,  in  obedieoee  to  preparatory  toadennition of  imaginatiOD, 

nodifyiog  powera  and  then  ilopa  short  with  saying  that,  at 

:bese  laws  it  phi-  nressnt,  he  can  merely  give  the  result  of 

es  and  systema-  Die  inqairies.    Thai  reauit  is  darker  than. 

'  in  every  work  of  the  prDceaaes.     **  The  primary  ImagiDa* 

t  mark  of  organi-  lion,"  he  nys,  "  I  hold  to  b«  the  living 

:  widest  variety  of  Power  and  prime  Agent  of  all  hnmaa 

at  each  «ball  hare  Perception,  and  ae  a  repetition  in  the 

R  devialiana  in  a  finite  mind  of  the  eternal  act  of  creation, 

iwn  law.    li  di»-  in  the  infinite  I  Am."    We  do  not  eaj 

Lt  properly  belongs  thai  this  and  other  passages  are  without 

at  in  it  has  been  any  meaiking,  but  their  laeaning  is  not 

ml  principle  of  vi>  cmr.     It  ts  not  unfolded,  bol  wrapped 

ions  which  may  up.    The  words  bazz  and  whirl  in  the 

n  it  condemns  po-  btaio,  but  give  no  dielinet  ideas.     The 

fron  their  "inap-  writer  does  not  really  ooronunicate  his 

wnend  and  being,,  tboyght,  and,  therefore,  the  irst  object  of 

lee  as  symbols  or  writing  is  orerlookMl.    There  is  no  sub- 

isaming  the  wri-  ordination  of  the  patta  to  the  whole,  but 

,  it  has  a  sense  of  a  splendid  confosion. 

which  he  himself  Still,  In  this  book,  but  mote  especially 

diBceras  the  dis*  in  the  fragments  on  Shakspeare,  Cole- 

'  and  its  embodi-  ridge  baa  given  ns  the  reanlls  of  his  in- 

he  dignity  of  the  vesligaliona  into  poetry  and  art,  though 

Dssibthties  as  well  his  metaphysical  analysis  of  the  facnlliea 

maginalion.    £v-  to  which  they  tetala  is  imperfect.    His 

atate  or  ait,  sag-  statements  are  better  than  nis  disqoiai- 

Ihan  itself.  tione — bis  appeal  to  consciousness  belter    ' 

cisoM   on    Shak-  than  hia  reaw>nings.     The  truths  that  be 

hiaLiItraria,''a]id  grasped  in  contemplation,  be  could  not 

'  prose  works,  we  always  succeed  in  legidmatiziag  in  meta- 

:ion,  often  in  sen-  physical  forms.    Bat  his  dieory  of  the 

ir  and  energy,  of  vital  powers  of  genius;  hia  definitions  of 

f  this  philoaopbi-  imaginatioa  and  fancy ;  his  felicitous  difl> 

!,tobesBre,isfnU  tinctioos,  such  as  that  which  he  makes 

ich  few  mere  read-  between  illusion  and  delusion;  his  view 

loroetiaiea  diffuse,  of  the  nature,  scope  and  objectof  poetry ; 

kancbing  off  into  bis  acute  perceptiofi  of  the  di&reuce  M- 

s,  and  not  alvaya  tween  the  claseieal  sad  romaDtie  drama, 

perceptible  ihieail  the  essence  of  the  first  erasieting  in  "the 

[dents  bring  little  sternest  separation  of  the  diverse  in  kind 

I.    He  is  at  once  and  the  disparate  in  degree,  whilst  the 

le  of  the  worsl  of  other  delights  in  interlacing  by  a  laia- 

ly  gives  evidence  bow'like  transfusion  of  hues  the  ona 

loD,  pf  which  his  with  the  other;"  his  elaborate  critieisttt 

hole,  are  hot  in-  on  the  genius  of  Wordsworth ;  hia  view 

lentencea,   full   of  of  the  mind  of  Sbakspeere.;  his  criticiera 

lergy,  embodying  of  nngle  dramas,  and  his  "endeavor  to 

«t  import — wonls  make  out  the  title  o(  the  Englisb  drama, 

id  rapid  as  light-  as  created  by  and  existing  in  Sbakspeaie, 

'  nnwedgable  and  to  the  aupremacy  of  diamalie  excellence 

often  seen  in  hia  in  geneTal;"  hie  definition  of  poetry  as 

with  ntxintelligible  the  art  ri   rqiiesentiDg,   in   meaMmi 
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wovdflf   **  txtctntl   Ditare  and  Iiubmui  juj  optDioiit  sUowod  ft  fif  wider  tpfacrBt 
thov|;fat8,  boCh  lelativdj  to  bnauui  afiec«  and  a  dcqwr  aad  owre  haaiaa  iateicit 
tioni*  80  as  to  eaoae  the  prodactkm  of  as  Crhica  are  too  apt  to  forget  that  rales  ast 
mat  mmf^"^  pleasine  Id  each  part,  as  hot   means  to  aa  end ;  coaseqaeatlj* 
IS  eompatible  widi  the  largest  possible  where  the  eads  are  diftrent,  the  ralea 
sum  tA  pleasure  in  the  whme ;"  his  ex*  mist  be  likewise  so.    We  bmmI  hsfv 
pfamation  of  the  mfmtom  dement  of  po*  aseertaiaed  what  the  end  w,  before  we 
stTf,  as  the  *«  «nion»  harmonious  meltiDg  can  deteterine  what  the  rales  oa;^  to  be. 
down  and  fmion  <A  the  sensnal  in  the  '^  Jndging  under   this  impreesiow,**  he 
spiritual  "--all  are  replete  with  know-  adds,  **  I  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  mj 
ledce  and  somstiTe  thought    When  fait  eonriction,  that   the   coasamiaala 
Cowridge  spcab  of  the  poetiod  powers,  judgment  of  Shakspeare,  not  eahr  in  tha 
we  are  constantly  mninded  bj  his  rery  geiMral  constraction,  bat  in  all  the  dcteaf 
hmgnage  that  he  transcribes  his  own  ot  his  dramas,  impressed  me  with  greater 
eonedoitsness,  and  qwaks  from  antbority,  wonder  than  eren  the  might  of  his  geniaa, 
not  as  the  reriewers ;  as  when  he  refers  or  the  depth  of  his  philosophy."    In  his 
to  the  **  Violences  of  ezatemeot" — **  the  criticisros  on  Shakspeare,  he  insists,  with 
laws   of    association   of  feeling   with  mnch  felicity,  on  the  anity  of  a  work  of 
thooghr — '*  ike  tUxrU  and  Grange  far-  art  as  its  characteristic  eiceJlence.    It 
JUfghti  of  die  assimihitive  power  on  the  must  be  a  concrete  whole,  all  its  puts  in 
shghtest  and  l«Mt  obrions  likeness  pre-  just  snbordination  to  its  leading  idea  or 
sented  by  thoughts,  words  and  obiects^ —  principle  of  life.    Thus  the  imagiaatioa, 
**  the  original  gift  of  spreading  the  tone,  m  its  tranqail  and  purely  plsanue  opera- 
the  ofsMfpAav,  and  witn  it,  the  depth  and  tion,  *<acts  chiefly  by  creatina  oat  of 
height  of^the  ideal  worid  aroond  forms,  many  ttunas  as  they  woald  hafe  ap- 
inodents  and  situations  of  which,  for  the  peaied  in  the  deseripdoa  of  an  ofdinaiy 
common  riew,  costom  had  bedimmed  all  mind  detailed  in  imimpassbnad  sacees- 
the  lustre,  had  dried  up  the  sparkle  and  sion,  a  sneaos,  eren  as  nature,  the  greal> 
the  dew  drops."    Also,  in  speaking  of  est  of  poets,  acts  upon  as  when  we  opca 
the  language  of  the  highest  poetry,  he  our  eyes  upon  an  extended  prospect" 
calls  it  intermediate  between  arbitrary  And  again :  the  imaginatibn,  by  combin* 
language,  mere  *<  modes  of  recaliing  an  ing  many  circumstances  into  oee  mo^ 
ol^ect,**  seen  or  felt,  and  the  hmgnage  of  roent  of  coosdoasness,  **  teads  to  produce 
jMture— -a  subordinate  logos — that  was  the  ultiamte  end  of  all  haman  thoa^ 
in  the  beginning,  and  was  with  the  thiajp  and  feeling,  anity,  and  there^  the  ra- 
it represented,  and  was   the   thing  it  duction  of  the  spirit  to  its  priaaples  aad 
lapreasnted.    It  is  the  blending  arbitrary  fountain,  who  is  always  traly  one."    At 
language  with  that  of  nature,  not  merely  the  end  of  his  notes  on  Shakspeare,  he 
recalling  the  cold  notion  of  a  thing,  but  has  a  passage,  fall  of  power  aad  msan- 
expressing  the  reality  of  it — language  ing,  incidentally  referring  to  the  same 
which  is  itself  a  part  of  that  which  it  thought :  **  There  are  three  nowers : — 
msnifasts,"    In  reading  this,  and  also  Wit,  which  discorers   partial  likeaesa 
Wordsworth's  dsfinition  of  language,  as  hidden  in  general  diyersity  i  Subtlety, 
the  •*  Ineamaiion  of  thought,"  not  its  which  discorers  the  direiaity  concealed 
drew,  we  feel  that  it  is  not  obserratioa  in  gcmeral  apparent  sameness ;  and  Pro* 
but  oonscionsnees  that  speaks.  fuMity,  which  disoorers  an   essential 
To  Cbleridge  bekm|^  the  honor  of  unity  ander  all  the  semblancss  of  diftr- 
enaancipating  Shaksnenaa   criticism  in  ence.    Giro  to  a  subtle  man  fancy,  aad 
England  from  its  old  bonds.    Heshowed  he  is  a  wit ;  to  a  deep  man  imagination, 
that  the  error  of  the  dassical  critics  con*  and  he  is  a  philosopher.    Add,  again, 
aisted  in  *'  mistakiuf  lor  the  easentials  of  pleasorable  sensibility  in  the  three-fold 
the  Greek  stage,  certain  ralea  which  the  form  of  sympathy  with  the  iaterestiaf  ia 
#ise  poets  imposed  on  themsdres,  in  morals,  the  ifapressive  in  form,  and  Iha 
Older  10  render  all  the  remaining  parts  of  harmonious  ia  sound,  and  yoa  hare  the 
the  drama  consislent  with  those  which  aoet.    But  comhine  aB,  wit,  sabtlety  aad 
had  been  forced  upon  them  by  dream-  mncy,  with  profandity,  tma^aalioB,  and 
■Isnces  independent  of  their  will ;  out  of  BKird  and  pajrsieal  sascepabiHty  of  the 
which  dreUBWtances  the  drama  ittdf  pleasurable,  and  let  the  objeet  of  action 
loae.   The  oircumstsaces  in  Shakspeare^  be  man  aniTersal,  and  we  shall  ' 
lixM  were  difietent,  which  it  was  eiqaally  0  msh  prophecy  1  say,  lather,  we 
out  of  his  power  to  alter,  and  such  as,  in  a  Shakspeare  I" 
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Wt  have  no  f  ptce  to  reftr  to  th«  d»-  wm  tbe  dogniatism  of  knowledge,  not  of 

tails   of   Coleridfm*8   interpretatioDt   of  %noimiic«.    He  showed  that  3iere  an 

Shakspeare  and  Wordswortn,  and  to  his  deeper  pruidples  inTolred  in  what  men 

apidication  oi  his  theory  of  vital  powers  looedy  reason  upon»  and  carelessly  prsisa 

to  society,  and  the  forms  of  religion  and  or  condemn,  than  are  generally  acknow- 

gOTemment    Ererjrthing  organized  re-  ledged.    He  was  most  disposed  to  ezam« 

cetTed  from  him  a  respectful  considera-  ine  a  book  or  an  institution,  to  discern  its 

tion,  when  he  could  recognize  its  organic  meaninff,  while  others  were  joining  the 

life  and  j>rineiple  of  growth.    This,  of  hue  and  cry  aj;ainst  it    And,  espeoaUy, 

course,  did  not  jxrerent  him  from  eriticis-  be  changed  criticism  from  censorship  into 

ing  it,  and  estimating   its  value,  and  interpretation— ^rolring  laws,  wImui  oth- 

placing  it  in  its  due  rank  in  the  sliding  ers  were  railing  at  fonns.    His  influence 

aeale  of  excellence  and  importance.    But  in  this  respect  has  been  great    He  haa 

it  did  prevent  him  from  hastily  deciding  revolutionized  the  tone  of  Jeffiev's  own 

questions  on  shallow  grounds.    It  tendd  review.    Cartyle,  Macaulay,  Talfourd» 

to  give  his  mind  catholicity  and  compre-  all  the  most  pojpular  critics  of  the  day, 

hension.    It  made  him  willing  to  learn,  more  or  less  follow  his  mode  of  judgment 

When  he  was  dogmatic,  his  dogmatism  and  investigation.  P. 


THE  POWER  OF  THE  BARDS 

Wisdom,  and  pomp,  and  valor. 
And  love,  and  martial  glory — 

They  gleam  up  from  the  shadows 
Of  England's  elder  story. ' 

If  thou  wouldst  pierce  those  shadows 

Dark  on  her  life  of  old. 
Follow  where  march  her  minstrels 

With  music  sweet  and  bold. 

Rirht  faithfully  diey  guide  us. 
The  darksome  way  along» 

Drivinr  the  ghosts  of  ruin 
With  jojTous  harp  and  song. 

They  raise  up  clearest  visions 

To  greet  us  everywhere; 
They  brinff  the  brave  old  voices 

To  stir  Uie  sunny  air. 

We  see  the  ships  of  Conquest 
White  on  the  narrow  sea; 

We  mark  from  Battle-abbey 
The  plumes  of  Normandy. 

We  see  the  royal  Rnfus ' 
Go  out  the  chase  to  lead — 

Wat  Tyrrel's  flying  arrow— 
The  dead  king's  flying  steed. 

We  go  with  gallani  Henry, 
Stealing  to  Woodstock  oower. 

To  meet  nis  gentie  mistress 
In  twilighfs  starry  hour. 

We  see  Blondel  and  Richard — 
We  hear  the  songs  they  sing; 

We  mark  the  Dames  adjudging 
Betwixt  the  bard  and  king. 
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MODEST    ASSURANCE;    OR,    SOME    PASSAGES    IN   THE    LIFE    OP 

A    LAWYER, 

BT     LXMVCL     LAW. 

I  HAD  finished  my  collaeiate  studies,  and  modestly  waited  for  the  ootpouringv 

obtained  my  degree,  and  had  entered  the  of  his  mtitade. 

I»w  office  of  an  eminent  solicitor.    The  '*  What  is  this  ?**  said  he  hastily,  the 

choice  of  a  profession  had  occasioned  me  moment  his  eye  glanced  vpon  it ;  **  thi* 

BO  little  pei1)lexity.    For  dirinity  [  was  is  not  what  I  gare  yon  to  copy." 

nnibrtttnately  not  qaAlified,and  as  to  law  "  The  same,  sir,  only  a  httle  altered 

and  medicine,  I  rei^irded  them  both  with  and  amended." 

nearly  eqoal  aversion.    Bat  there  was  no  •*  The  fellow's  a  fod,*'  he  exclaimed, 

remedy;  I  was  not  one  of  the  silver  *<  here,  Harris,  throw  this  into  the  fire,  and 

spoons  of  this  world,  and  to  one  of  the  make  me  out  an  exact  copy  of  the  origi« 

**  three  black  Graces  **  I  must  sacrifice  nal ;  a  pretty  affiur,  to  suppose  that  a 

myself.    The  legal  profession,  upon  the  t>ro  like  you  understands  these  things 

whole,  I  considered  the  least  objectiona-  better  than  I  do.    However,  let  it  pass, 

ble ;  for  though  it  has  not  been  inaptly  I  perceive,  young  man,  you  wholly  mis* 

defined  to  be  **  the  indiscriminate  defence  understand  the  scope  «nd  genius  oi  our 

of  right  and  wrong,**  and  in  the  success-  profession.    The  first  thing  to  be  consid« 

fttl  prosecution  of  it  I  might  lose  every  end  when  a  cause  is  put  into  your  hands, 

particle  of  my  virtue — yet  still,  said  I  is  to  what  extent  you  can  benefit  vowr- 

with  a  feeling  worthy  of  a  Curtius,  so  let  9elf,  and  secondly  of  course,  your  client 

it  be :  let  me  become  the  veriest  shark  in  As  most  legal  documents  are  remunermt- 

existence,  rather  than  be  guilty  of  die  ed  according  to  their  length,  your  object 

monstrous  hypocrisy  of  spending   my  should  be  to  make  them  as  voluminous 

leisure  hours  in  mventmg  new  diMases,  as  possible.    Whether  they  are  particu- 

aad  then  pretending  to  go  forth  into  the  larfy  lucid  or  not,  is  no  aradr  of  yours; 

world  to  combat  theoL  your  business  being  merely  to  draw  them 

The  first  incident  in  my  new  career  — it  is  for  the  Judge  to  understand  them« 

was  not  a  flattering  one.  A  bill  in  Chan-  Were  your  plan  carried  out  we  should 

eery  was  put  into  my  hands  to  copy,  but  soon  all  starve,  and  the  profession  be 

on  looking  it  over  I  was  so  much  struck  worse  than  nothing.** 

with  its  tedious  and  unnecessary  prolix-  These  hints  were  not  lost  upon  me» 

ity,  that  I  resolved  at  once  to  alter  it  and  from  that  moment  there  was  no  mom 

'<If  the  Chancellor  is  a  man  of  sease,"  cause  for  complaint    Every  ill-speUed 

J  reasoned,  *«  he  will  be  much  more  ia-  word,  and  every  thumbomrk  that  graced 

vorably  impressed  with  a  straight-for-  the  original,  was  duly  transferred  to  the 

ward,  manly  expasition  of  the  case,  than  copy,  tmd  I  nearly  ruined  my  own  hit 

hj  such  a  wretched  involved  affiur  as  chirography  in  my  hopeless  attempts  to 

this,  even  if  it  is  larded  with  humble  en-  rival  my  employer's  precious  pot-hooks, 

treaties  to  "  his  Honor,**  and  pious  and  Thus  rolled  three  3rearB  away,  and  tha 

pathetic  promises  that  *•  be  will  ever  time  arrived  when  I  was  to  be  admitted 

pray  **  (tor  patieace  for  his  readers  I  to  the  bar.    It  was  a  critical  period,  for  I 

should  fain  hope) ;  and  thai  the  vanity  was  profoundly  ignorant  of  my  profcs- 

and  arrogance  of  styling  oneself  *<  your  ston,  but  by  the  aid  of  good  guessing,  and 

orator  **— *fbr  surely,  if  mis  is  a  specimen  having  literally  *'  a  friend  at  court " — lor 

of  the  writer's  abilities,  ha  is  as  httle  en-  one  of  the  examiners  had  been  an  early 

titled  to  the  epithet  as  any  man  living,  associafe  of  my  Ethel's — I  succeeded  in 

However,  his  eariy   advantages   were  obtaining  my  license :  and  if  an  unwor- 

doubtless  defective,  and  I  will  do  him  a  thy  member  becsme  attached  to  the  legal 

mod  service  withoat  his  knowing  it"  profession,  upon  others  rest  the  re^n- 

So  at  it  I  went,  and  in  a  short  time  I  cut  sibility — not  me. 

off  all  needless  repetitions,  put  it  into  fair  This  important  point  settled,  the  next 

intelligible  English,  and  reduced  it  fron  thing  to  be  determined  was,  what  part  of 

eighty  to  fifty  folio,  and  it  was  a  nroud  the  country  should  have  the  benefit  of 

moment  when  1  placed  it  in  his  hands  my  tale&ta;  and  after  bcviqg  my  frieoda 
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to  death  for  advice,  and  spending  two  as  Deacon  Trigga  and  Esqniri  Nabbina : 

entire  days  in  examining  the  map  of  the  and  if  e?er  troe  urbanity  and  pc^teneas 

Empire  State,  I  at  length  fixed  npon  the  were  manifested  in  this  ronnd  world,  they 

eounty  of  Chemung.    How  thatraoment  were  manifested  that  morning  at  BeOtma 

my  heart  warmed  to  it    '*  Others  may  Four  Comers.    Grasping  their  hats  and 

patronize  Cattaraogas,  or  Chatanque,  or  canes,  I  be|^  them  to  be  soOed :  and 

whatever  breakjaw  places  they  choose,"  then  permitting  them  to  open  the  ball — if 

I  exclaimed,  **  but  as  for  me,  I  will  devote  the  metaphor  is  allowable  in  soch  xrave 

myself,  body  and  soul,  to  dear  little  Che*  company — ^I  answered  in  fall  to  aU  the 

mung."    I  was  led  mainly  to  this  deter«  qnestioos  propoaiuled  to  me,  as  to  my 

mination  by  some  piqumU  stories  I  had  motive  lot  coming,  my  aga,  the  place  of 

heard  of  their  proceedings  in  comt,  and  my  birth,  the  name  of  my  parents,  tha 

also  from  the  practical  good  sense  of  its  time  of  their  death,  etc,  etc—- and  then 

inhabitants,  as  is  evinced  in  the  naming  came  my  torn.  I  took  the  highest  groond 

of  their  towns ;  for  Horsehead  and  P^nt^  on  the  side  of  viftne  and  n^cmhty — and 

ed  Post  had  a  tangibility  in  their  signifi-  1  was  not  jesting  either  dear  reader,  oaly 

cation,  that  augored  well  for  a  profession  patting  the  best  foot  foremost  I  avowed 

that  deal  in  fai^  not  Csncies.  myself  a  member  of  the  temperance  aoci- 

A  few  days  sufficed  to  complete  the  e^,  desired  the  privilege  of  visiting  their 
necessary  arraasements,  and  to  bring  me  common  schoola— commended  the  preach- 
to  fflv  destined  sphere  of  action;  and  ing,  extolled  the  psahaody — iAshort,nol 
now  behold  me  the  occupant  of  an  office  to  be  vain-glorioas,  I  so  worked  mysdf 
with  the  name  of  Philip  Stanley  on  the  into  their  good  fvaces,  that  at  parting 
outside,  in  letters  so  lar^  that  *'  he  who  Esquire  NuobiaB  latimsiied  a  wish  that  1 
runs  might  read,**  and  within,  my  pigeon*  should  assist  his  son  Esekid,  who 

■  -  .fikelool 


holes  duly  filled  with  business-fikelook-  unfortunately  engaged  in  a  controveny 

ing  papers,  my  few  books  rather  ostenta-  with  one  of  his  neighbors.    Thanking 

tiously  paraded,  and  only  waitngj  for  the  him  in  the  warmest  manner  for  the«ooiifi« 

anival  of  Sunday  to  shew  the  mhabit-  dence  reposed  in  me«  I  bowed  them  out 

anls  of  Bellevue  Four  Comers*  what  a  with  the  full  conviction  that  business  had 

rd-looking  fellow  had  come  to  liveand  now  begun  in  good  eamest 
with  them.  The  next  day  my  promised  client  pra- 

Sunday  isdoubtlcBS  a  day  of  some  con-  sented  himself,  and  Imd  ha  been  my  own 

sequence  in  town,  but  it  is  everything  in  brother  he  could  not  have  met  a  more 

the  country.    It  is  then  that  theviluge  rapturous  greeting.     **Good   woanumft 

bdle  parades  all  her  finery,  and  every  Blr.  Nubbins,  I  am  happyto  seeyou  Mr. 

new  comer  is  strictly  scratinized  and  Nubbins,  I  hope  you  en|oy  good  health 

canvassed.    Aware  ot  the  importance  of  Mr.  Nubbins,''  and  wishing  to  pat  him 

fiat  impressions,  I  prinked  an  unwonted  entirely  at  bds  ease,  I  tended  my  fool 

time  before  my  mirror,  and  when  I  walked  and  placed  ByMU*  as  nearly  in  the  shane 

into  the  church  I  was  certain  the  eyea  of  of  tM  figure/our  as  mortal  sinavrs  woud 

the  whole  congregation  were  upon  me.  permit 

Determined  to  go  &rough  the  thing  hand-       •«  Mostly,"  said  he,  in  reply  to  my  lart 

somely,  I  threw  a  sixpence  into  the  hatto  interrogatory;  •*  I  have  had  a  slight  fiy- 

hdp  distant  Burmah,  refreshed  nmelf  round  with  the  pbthyaic,  but  I*v«  now 

with  dill  and  oarraway  kindly  pnmred  got  putty  foroddabla  aaain." 
by  an  aged  handmaid,  took  notes  of  the       After  a  few  more  ooaervations  of  an 

atmon, and  in  the  psalms  and  hymns  eauallytnterestingchaiaotaff,  he  proceed* 

showed  myself  to  be  such  an  **  independ*  ed  to  buainesa.    These  were  the  facts  set 

ent  singer,**  that  I  only  feared  I  had  made  forth.    A  thunder  storm  overtook  him 

a  mortal  enemy  of  the  chorister.    The  iust  as  he  was  taking  Jiome  a  load  ol 

services  over4  walked  slowly  home,  look*  hay.   Obl^ed  to  run  his  team,  he  lost  off 

ing  neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  the  so  large  a  portioa  of  it  that  he  reached  tha 

k«,  and  retired  to  my  pillow  to  dream  of  hoawetead  with  onlyajcg.   Supposin^» 

itdMraiknUt  pdgmtnU  ncords  and  loftf*  however,  he  could  collect  it  at  iris  lei- 

faetkm  prka,  sure,  he  slept  as  usual — but  judge  of  hia 

The  next  morning  found  me  daly  at  my  surprise  when,  on  kxiking  for  it  the  next 

poat,and  soon  my  eyea  were  meted  with  morning,  he  foond  it  had  entiicly  van- 

ttm  sight  of  two  aldierly  wortnies  moving  ished. 

up  the  streettand  coming  in  the  direction       ••  A  oaaa  of  trtPMT^  said  I»  imprsas 

otmyoffiea.  They introduead thtuiaahrea  ivaly. 
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■id  be;  «{  knew  It  "  Wenldnt  it  be  better  forme  to  etua 

mtl'd  DO  thoQght  it  the  drcnmetanees,"  nid  his  eompMuoa 

Boothinrly ;  "  ira  « Icdii  difficult  to  nn- 

1  rapnted,  ■•  >  eaae  deretsna  Ton." 

B  nn^.    HRTOToa  "Well,  whooe  fanit  ia  it,"  nid  h« 

i  cnlpnl  F"  mnnlr ;  "  the  time  «u  when  I  hul  m 

'o  Ricke ;  1  tmced  it  pratty  e  hauNe  to  n;  connttDBiice  as  bd^ 

Mil  awear  to  it."  nan  in  Foni  Comers,  but  now  " — 

trass,"  said  I,  deter*  We  efaonid  much,  prefer  to  gire  the 

ittle.  Bcuiant  in  Mr.  Jakes'  own  slroog  and 

id  as  ^eltj  a  lot  of  nerrooi  bngoage  ;  bat  we  live  in  a  ta*- 

let  cjea  an.  I  think  ttdiotu  axe,  and  plain  and    homespaa 

1  mowed  it  myself;  tmlhs  will  not  be  tolaiated.  onlesa,  like 

le-bees  and  hornets,  •■  s(igar-«oated  piUs,"  they  are  daintilT 

■B  moth  as  anj  man  dressed  op :  therefore,  thoae  of  mj  read- 

,  sir,"  and  he  looked  «rs  who  are  interested  in  iMnght  bat  tales 

the  face,  "  I  nerer  of  degOTd  distress,  had  better  proceed  no 

'  life  without  bmog  fartber. 

from  mj  shoes  ap-  Tbe  drcnffletancea  were  briefly  theses 

Bicks,  what  coarse  Mr.  Awe  and  my  diaot  were  attendants 

and  tirals  st  the  village  mnginfi- school ; 

!  to  disenbogne,  eo  and   meeting  one  day,  Mr.  JBrttce  re- 

I  a  cata,  or  a  ea^ioi,  preached  the  tatter  with  his  ignorance 

aretemte  a  wnt  of  of  tbe  first  principles  of  pealmody,  and 

with  a  sad  Dreakdown,  which  itseemv 

ing  ioT  mw  money —  Mr.  Jakes  had  irmde  in  a  certain  fiag^&e- 


er  people'a  timothy  and  after  a  few  bitter  words,  th«y  closed 
in  mortal  oombaL    There  was  a  short, 

mm*  eonrennlion,  eharp  jell,  as  of  one  »  o'emiHterad  in 

inired  if  there  was  bis  agony,"  and  when  they  wtse  forci- 

td  on  my  saying  a  Vlj  sepanted,  my  oUent  was  foand  to  ba 

al  in  each  cases,  he  annus  an  important  fMnre.    IndiSereat 

in  either  pocket:  to  his  "ontward  man,"  hi  repndiatsd 

line  anything  to  the  the  idea  that  h«  lamented  it  from  any 

y  tenpenny  piece,  I  permnal  considerBtions,  bat  there  was 

r  till  the  bnsineal  one  leanlt  wfaicb  gsbc  much  Dealer  Iv 

uted.  his  "  business  and  boeran.'*    The  partio* 

a  alomy  one,  bntit  alar  scase  enriirincd  ia  that  locali^,  had 


riead'a  nuking  bis  become,  from  ite  expomue,  ao  piaternatv 
hini  a  new  caodi-  rally  acate,  that  certain  atfrionltiiral  do* 
oal  exertions.    The    ties,  (which  the  dsssjatl  reader  wilt  at 


so  eDtir«lT  once  onderstaDd  as  Aoae  which  the  he- 
silk  bandkercfaiet,  roie  Hercules  achierad,  by  taming  th* 
)  to  distii^iBh  hia  eonne  of  a  river,)  had  bccoow  ao  intol- 
oice  was  nngateriy  emble  to  bim,  that  he  waa  ••  nttumtaltf 
t,  it  was  bat  fair  to  '—to  bm  his  own  words— to  rdinqmeh 
ibout  was  etmfbrm-  them,  and  yet  he  was  tbe  least  sqneam- 
f  coarenntion  con-  iab  IsUow  bieathing.  It  is  traa.  a  mem- 
lahea  was  a  pretty  ber  of  the  healing  art  bad  kindly  offered 
hnnaBity— bat  be  to  repair  the  injary,  by  sabetitating  a 
tnL"  The  majesty  piece  (d  the  "  raw  nH^erial,"  cut  fron 
violated  in  his  per-  some  other  portioo  of  tbe  hamaa  frasse  j 
led  a  crael  wrong ;  bnt  this  Mr.  Jakes  very  properly  da- 
te to  flinch  becaoss  dined,  except  upon  the  condition  that 
II  of  them  a  Sydney  die  operator  shonM  himself  fnmish  the 
■  piece.  Everythingwastried.bnt  with- 
it  off  my  nose,"  said  ontBneceBS;andhecont<lnoteoiistBt,aiiy 
come  Id  Gonsnlt  yon  more  dmn  tbe  KngUrii,  to  go  with  hie 
porta  open.    Fancy  noaea  oTpntty.iiok- 
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sf  finet,  let  ft  be  in  moments  of  doubt  and  perplexity, 

ig,  or  hod  it  bMD  'folUm  your  no«.'     GentlemeD.l  leara 

in  of  battle,  he  the  caee  with  yoa  with  entire  confideDce. 

1  by  the  fenga  of  Follow  the  dictates  of  your  own  hearts, 

\  pudor,  pudorl  uid  then  tdl  me  whether  ymi  eoald  be 

IB  countenance —  eonaeled  itn  k  lihe  calamity  for  a  leap 

rlaee  meets  his  sam  than  s  thoasand  dollars:" 

:  baodana— alae!  I  shall  merely  atlade  to  my  next  client 

irit.    Gentlemen,  --a Thomsonian  practitioner,  with  apro* 

nd  your  emotion  jecting   ebin,  and  a   month  that  closed 

yoar  sensibility ;  with  a  snap,  who  wished  to  indict  hit 

IB  this  to  be  tol-  neighbor  tor  slander,  for  pronouncing 

ite  ?    Is  it  to  be  htm  "  on  ignorant,  conetiUa,  obtuae  cm," 

y  of  Chemung  ?  and  the  truth   of  which  my  half-houi^ 

a  Four  Cornere  I  conversation  fully  confinned,  hot  jiro- 

Heneefonh,  no  eeed,  at  once,  to  the  cause  which  enlisted 

iih  to  serre  his  all  the  beetfeelingsof  mynature.    Could 

for,  by  the  lawa,  I  hope  that  any  of  the  gentler  part  of 

n  his  life  in  her  creation  would  favor  these  pages  with  a 

■self  to  be  worth  perusal,  I  should  beg  them  to  drop  one 

nan's  lore — will  lent — I  ask  no  more — oi-er  this  tale  of 

Ah  no  !  woman  mined  hope*  and  blighted  affection. 

dime  she's  cast,  I  was  silting  in  rather  a  pensive  mood 

ifiectioD  is  equal-  one  day,  cutting  notches  In  my  table,  and 

come    breaining  mnsing  upon  my  hard  fate,  in  being 

ran^ng  throngh  forced  to  labor  for  my  daily  bread,  when 

it  la  for  us  that  1  was  ronsed  from  my  meditatjons  by  the 

ve  is  irreepectire  sight  of  female  toggery  proceeding  in 

tctione,  but  floor-  the  direction  of  my  office.     "  The  fait 

>l  oppreased,  for  mi,"  I  exciainted,  "by  all  that  isexcet* 
tent,"  and  whisking  out  of  nty  chair,  I 
arranged  my  collar  and  foretop,  and  stood 

■Dd  the  walnut  ^e^dy  to  receive  them  vrith  a  respect  and 

»>,>  (..»» (k..'Ti  deference  of  manner,  that  would  have 

,  the  better  they  U  ^j^^^^_  j  ^  ^^.^^  ^^^^  y.^,^^^  ^^^ 

self.    The  elder  of  the  party,  who  intra- 

been  led  into  a  duced  herself  as  Mrs.  Brown,  was  one  of 

low  resume  the  those  unfortunate  individuals  who  suffer 

I  shall  not  deign  so  excruciatingly  during  the  hot  weather. 

Ark  of  my  learn-  as  she  loosen^  her  shawl  and  look  off 

■fls  of  ibiafealnre  her  hai,  and  kept  up  a  powerful  family 

y  exemption  from  duringthe  whole  interview.    Her  Qiece, 

!  unworthy  Bing,  JUiss  Elvira  Smiih,  was  the  very  aati- 

le  choir,  since  he  pode  to  her  relative,  being  "  lean  to  an 

Admitting  this,  extremity,"  and  who  loolced  as  if,  in  the 

mtent,  to  be  true,  wear  and  tear  of  life,  she  bad  "  suffered 

a  free  country,  some." 

I  aing  throogh  it.  Mrs.  Brown  was  the  first  to  enter  upon 

o  being  on  earth  hei    business,  which  ehe  did  without 

e  to  him  what  use  much  circumlocution.     "My  niece  hw 

there  are  been  courted  by  a  schoolmaster,  one  Jo 

n,  which  TboniMon,  and,  widioot  any  esase,  be 

m  sick  at  heart,  has  left  her,  and  we  have  been  adviMd 

itnre  career.    To  to  apply  to  you  for  ■  eaunsel,' " 

n  maladiea,  very  ■■  Well,  my  dear  isadam,  yon  conM 

ler,  and  of  which  not  have  hit  upon  a  belter  person.    I 

ouldwisbtobesir  know  too  well  what  soch  woee  are;  I 

shall   he  aLswar  bare  been  jilted  myself." 

'  love  for  his  pro-  1  thought  a  feint  exclamation  trf  eat- 

etiU,  how  is  he  to  prise  eecaped  the  beanteons  Elvira,  but 

pvaa  ea  a  guide,  ner  honied  aunt,  not  onderstHtding  tke 
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of  tbt  other,  sad  dsMkig  kw  kuftdt  to  iriU  cone  dowi  upon  kin  in  a  ewt  ^Ml 

that  Jua  akort  etabbed  fillers  pomted  m  will  not  leare  him  a  ftg  to  stand  on  !** 

Um  dinetioa  ol  hisfcet»  he eonmenoed in  What  was  the  final  reeoh  of  all  theee 

the  ioodcet  possible  key»  certainly  not  a  caosesy  aad  whether  raj  clients  were 

tile  ol  wttipgrcd  Iotcl    His  pcecise  laa-  satisied  with  mj  course  ol  propeedinM 

nage  I  shall  aol  attempt  to  gira;  bat  in  their  bdialf,  are  secrets  wmch  wul 

uia,  I  baUerai  is  the  sobstance  of  it :  iorererreaiain  bariedin  myown  bosom; 

**  He  said*"  began  Cabin*  "that  ha  bat  hariag  thns  giTsn  the  reader  soma 

likad  woewia    that  he  always  had  IHM  general  id«i  of  my  mode  ol  doing  bnsi- 

thtmt  and  that  though  £? e  was  the  first  ness,  I  proceed  at  once  to  my  crowning 

in  the  traaijgression,  it  was  so  long  ago  suit  in  which  I  acted  in  the  double  ca« 

it  ought  not  to  be  laid  up  against  tor  pacity  as  council  and  dieat 

daughters — that  they  were  *  Hearen's  last  Amoi^  the  few  friends  in  whom  I  had 

bast  pSU  or  JurU  best  gift,'  he  could  not  became  interested  was  a  Dr.  Morton,  a 

reooUect  which — said  it  was  eveiT  man's  gentleman  not  many  years  my  senior, 

doty  to  many  as  soon  aa  he'd  found  aad  of  acknowledaad  skill  in  bis  pio^ 

his  mate— that  t^tiv  wasthe  difllcalty.  to  leesion,  and  who  nad  moreoTcr  a  most 

fiad  your  mate — he  thought  he'd  found  amiable  and  interesting  wife,     in  this 

bis,  and  asked  her  to  guess  who  it  was.  &mily  I  was  quite  domesticated,  and  my 

She  said,  maybe  Becky  Ransom — ^no,  greatest  enjo)rment  after  a  week  ot  unin- 

^ness  again--8usan   So^rille — no,   the  teresting  detail,  was  spending  an  evening 

initials  of  her  name  w«re  E.  S.,  and  she  at  their  hospitable   nreside.     In   Mrs. 

said,  '  Lauk,  Mr.  Thompson,  how  joa  Morton   were  united  hiah   intellectual 

make  me  blush !'    He  said  his  notions  of  gifts  with  aennine  warmu  of  heart,  and 

doiaeatic  happiness  were  coining  in  of  a  were  was  iuK>ut  her  a  freihness  of  feel« 

cold  winter's  night,  and  seeing  a  '  com*  ing  and  energy  of  thoaght,  as  delightful 

paaion'  sitting  by  a  red-hot  store,  knit-  as  it  was  uncommon.     Nor  were  the 

tiag— it  looked  so  nice  and  eomfortabla  principles  which  nguhited  her  conduct 

aad  then  when  he  was  sick  to  be  of  a  less  pure  and  elemted  character,  and 
waited  on  and  given  hot  drinks — and  the  influence  she  exerted  over  me,  was,  I 
afiter  a  dsal  more  talk  about  reciprocity  am  persuaded,  of  the  happiest  kind.  SIm 
of  fiealing,  congeniality  of  seatiaMUt,  and  catered  into  sll  my  feelings,  sympathized 
soch  like,  he  asked  her  if  she  '  would  with  me  in  all  my  vexations ;  and  with- 
crown  his  passion  V  and  he  heard  her  out  my  knowing  it,  roused  my  dormant 
say,  asf ,  «tr,  as  pAain  as  dav,  and  tiien  ha  energies  and  ami  gave  them  the  proper 
said  he  was  very  much  obligad  to  her,  direction.  In  fine,  friendship  did  lor  ma 
bat  be  had  one  more  favor  to  ask,  in  real  life,  what  lom  did  for  Cjinon  in 
and  he  spoke  jMt  at  fotoaii— would  she  the  world  of  fiction ;  and  so  grateful  was 
grant  him  a  kiss !  and  she  said  she  did  I  for  her  kiadness,  that  I  believe  I  felt 
■ot  care  if  she  did ;  and  just  then,"  said  for  her  all  the  attachment  which  a  sister 
Calvin,  '<  I  pat  my  mouth  to  the  key-hole  miaht  claim  for  a  mostafiectiooate  brother, 
and  gave  the  awfulleet  m-a-o-u  (and  ui  this  deli§^tful  iatereourse  the  win- 
that  it  was  worthy  of  Grimalkin  herself,  ter  passed  rapidly  awar,  and  when  Mra. 
I  caa  bear  widMee).  **  I  guess,"  coa-  Morton  left  home  lor  her  annual  visit  to 
tinoad  ha,  with  a  cart  motion  of  his  eya  her  friends  at  the  East,  so  much  did  I 
and  head,  *«  I  broke  them  ap  thai  time.**  miss  her  ever-ready  smile  and  word,  that 

Mrs.  Brown  then  want  on  to  say,  that  I  looked  upon  her  absence  in  the  light  ol 

from  that  period  he  was  considered  aa  a  small  cafMnity. 

her  accepted  lover,  aad  that  she  did  his  Bat  visits  must  come  to  aa  end  as  wdl 

entire  mending  iiw  six  months;  and  that  as  everything  else;  and  I  shall  never 

the  simple  item  of  stockings  was   no  forget  the  Daetoi'sradtaateottntenaaeeaa 

small  Blatter,  eonsidenag  how  much  ha  he  rushed  into  my  office  with  the  amea« 

was  apoB  his  feat*  and  that  when  he  left  Ue  information  that  his  wife  woald  be  at 

her  it  was  ander  pretence  of  buying  a  home  the  next  day,  the  vrry  next  day,  aad 

form  at  the  west;  siace  then  she  hid  not  not  a  minute  later.  Of  coarse  I  volunteered 

neeived  a  liae  from  lam,  and  that  laet  an  early  welcome,  aad  yet  that  man,  who 

week  she  saw  his  marriage  in  the  paper  professed  to  be  my  fiiend,  never  let  diop 

to  another  wosna.  ear  hint  that  I  had  better  give  myself  a 

•*  Ps^ared  villatn,"  I  exclaimed,  for  in  little  extra  brashiwor  so, and  put  on  my 

the  excttemeat  of  the  momeat  I  could  not  biggest  look,  for  I  should  see— what  I 

he  psetienkr  ia  my  choice  el  Towek '' I  ihoiild  see!    Ah!  that  mattsm  tuned 
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oat  just  as  they  did,  was  no  thanks  to  life.  Can  it  be  wondered,  (ben,  that  being 

him.  such  as  I  have  described  her,  a  poor  fei- 

It  was  exactly  at  seven  o'clock  the  fol-  low  like  me,  without  parents,  and  scarce- 
lowing  eyening  when  I  threw  aside  my  pa-  lya  near  relative  in  the  world,  shonld 
pera,  turned  the  key  of  my  office,  and  pre^  bare  coreted  and  desired  such  a  treasure 
seated  myself  at  my  friend's  door.  Mrs.  beyond  all  the  blessings  of  ear^  ?  No ! 
Morton  met  me  with  her  usual  cordiality,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess  it,  that,  ani* 
and  I  was  in  the  midst  of  a  most  violent  mated  and  imbued  with  something  of  the 
shaking  of  hands  and  speech-making,  same  spirit  that  shone  forth  so  beautifully 
when  a  door  opened,  a  young  lady  pre-  in  her,  on  my  bended  knees  1  koive  im- 
aentedherself,andIheardthewords,*'My  plored  that!  might  be  made  worthy  to 
sister,  Mr.  Stanley."  Never  was  poor  win  such  exalted  excellence, 
mortei  so  taken  by  surprise.  I  had  heard  Nor  was  I  less  earnest  in  my  practical 
a  sister  incidentally  mentioned  during  my  duties.  Night  after  night  saw  me  poring 
acquaintance  with  the  family,  but  nothing  over  pages  I  once  viewed  with  disgust ; 
of  such  a  bright  being  as  this :  in  my  and  I  received  my  reward,  in  the  oppor- 
confusion  I  nearly  overset  a  chair  that  tunities  that  were  increasingly  afforded 
was  near  me,  half  presented  my  hand,  me  of  turning  my  knowledge  to  good  ac- 
and  as  suddenly  withdrew  it — ^in  short,  count. 

nnde  as  perfect  a  fool  of  myself  as  my  It  was  about  this  period  that  an  event 

veriest  enemy  could  have  desired.    A  occurred  that  had  an  important  bearing 

few  minutes,  however,  restored  me  to  my  on  my  future  life.    A  crime  had  been 

self-possession,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  committed  that  caused  no  little  sensation 

say  that  I  made  most  desperate  efforts  to  in  the  community,  and  I  was  employed 

counteract  the   unfavorable  impression  to   defend   the   criminal.     There   was 

which  my  first  appearance  must  have  oc-  ever3rthing  to  discourage  in  the  case — he 

casioned.  was  poor  and  friendless,  and  suspicions 

And  now,  if  the  reader  is  expecting  were  strong  against  him :  but  I  was  firm 

that  I  am  about  to  furnish  him  with  an  in   my  convictions   of  his  innocence, 

exact  inventory  of  Miss  St  Clair's  per-  Most  thoroughly  dkl  I  study  the  points 

sonal  charms,  he  is  wholly  mistaken.    I  of  the  case  imd  consult  the  proper  aathor- 

have  not  the  slightest  idea  of  it.    It  is  ities ;  and  so  unremitting  had  been  my 

sufficient  to  say  that  she  suited  my  taste,  exertions  in  his  behalf,  that  when  tiie 

and  if  he  has  not  confidence  enough  in  day  of  trial  came  I  believe  I  looked 

my  judgment  in  these  matters  to  trust  scarcely  less  haggard  than  the  prisoner, 

me — we  had  better  part  company  at  once.  The  public  prosecutor  was  a  man  ^f 

The  evening  passed  all  too  n^idly  powerful  intellect,  tmd  left  no  means  iin- 

away,  and  if  from  that  moment  I  became  tried  to  bring  the  guilt  home  to  the  ac- 

their  guest  more  frequently  than  strict  eti-  cused ;  and  as  the  shades  grew  dark  and 

quette  permitted,  the  circumstances  of  my  dariier  under  his  hand,  it  seemed  as  if  no 

position  must  be  my  apology :  for  how  human  efibrt  could  save  him. 

could  I  be  contented  in  my  solitary  office  When  he  had  concluded  I  rose.    My 

with  two  tallow  candles  and  a  law  book,  voice  faltered  a  little,  and  the  sight  of  Or. 

whenaten  minutes' walk  would  surround  Morton's  anxious  face,  which  I  reeog- 

me  with  all  that  heart  could  wish,  in  the  nixed  in  the  crowd,  was  not  calculated  to 

shape  of  books,  music  and  delightful  reassure  me,  yet  as  I  proceeded  i  gained 

conversation.    1  had  alwa3rs  been  fond  of  courage.    Calmly  reviewing  the  nicts  of 

female  society — what  man  of  sense  is  the  case,  I  showed  the  wortnlessness  and 

not — but  I  had  no  taste  for  mere  beauty,  inconclusiveness  of  the  testimony,  and 

unleasit  was  accompanied  by  correspond-  the  sophistry  of  my  opponent's  reason- 

inr  mental  qualities.    My  mind  must  be  ing :  in  short,  I  was  enabled  to  put  such 

refreshed  as  well  as  my  vision,  and  chvm-  a  different  imct  upon  the  aibir,  that  it 

hig  insipidity  could  never  win  from  me  soon  became  evident  the  tide  was  turning 

the  slightest  attention.  in  my  favor.    For  two  mortal  hours  I 

Miss  St  Clair  waaone  of  the  very  best  kept  them  fastened  to  their  seats,  and  so 

spedmens  of  the  daughters  of  New  Eng*  broithleas  was  the  interest  that  you  might 

land.    Simpleand  mnaftcted  in  her  man-  have  heard  the  sligfatest  sound  in  aay 

nets,  her  mmd  was  of  the  most  attractive  part  of  that  crowded  court-room.    1  used 

order,  and  the  whole  was  united  witib  a  no  other  weapons  but  tiioee  of  truth,  but 

strength   of  religious  principle  which  I  must  have  been  cold  indeed,  if  die  ai|cfat 

would  sustain  bar  under  all  the  trials  of  of  that  synpathixinf  auditory,  and  the 
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insoner — for  he        The  evening  wai  a  detif^Ifiil  one,ud 

—as  be  sat  lean-  we  were  enjoying  onraelves  to  oarbearfa 

ped  hands  and  content — at  leaal,  I  can  answer  for  m]r> 

in  his  gaze,  had  self— when  oar   memnent  was  inter- 

Bthinglike  elo-  rupled  by  a  sumiaoiiB  for  Dr.  Morton  to 

attend  lite  bedside  of  a  patient ;  and  as 

^n   minutes,  and  it  was  a  mutual  friend,  and  the  weather 

Ih  the  thhllinc  propitious,  Mrs.  Morion  ptopoaed  ac- 

Guilly!"  and  I  cocopanying  him. 

HfunatioQ  of  the         I  was  now  left  alone  with  Mim  St. 

n '."  I  blush  not  Clair,  and  I  felt  that  the  crisis  of  my  fate 

«d  lo  lum  away  was  approaching.     My  abstiacted  looksi 

perhaps,  ^ve  her  some  clue  to  my  feel- 

,  MortoD,  was  ings ;  for,  placing  herself  at  the  piauo, 

I  his  disteDing  she  seemed  ilispo«ed  to  favor  me  with  an 

is  hana  conTcy-  interminable  sonata.    The  atlenlion  I  paid 

I  the  moat  elab-  lo  it  was  anything  but  flattering.    Facing 

vedone.  "You  the  roont  backwards  and  forwatds,  I  was 

I  me,"  said  he,  absorbed  in    my  own  feelings,   till  at 

ost  anxiois  to  length,  determined  to  know  the  worst,  I 

aie ;"  and,  tak-  screwed  my  couiage  ap  and  propowd  a 

ve  proceeded  in  alroU  in  the  garden, 
lidence.    "  And        She  seemed  slightly  embarrassed,  and  . 

•e  to  the  winds;  murmured  something  about  meeting  her 

md  hereafter,  it  sinter,  till,  putting  some  force  upon  bn- 

your  profession  self,  she  threw  a  shawl  over  her  headi 

Ih  of  honor  and  and  we  sallied  forth  into  the  open  air. 

There  are  some  people  so  unrearona- 

reaking  through  hie  thai  they  nerer  can  he  satisfied.     I 

[litberlo  existed  had  achieved   glory  enough,  one  would 

jecl,  "can  you-  think,  for  oneday,  yet  nothing  would  do 

but  [  must  win  one  more  victory.     And 

"  thonsands  of  I  did  gain  it — how,  or  in  what  manner,  I 

erytbing."  shall  never  tell,    fndeed,  I  do  not  know 

arrived  at  the  that  I  coald.    It  is  snfficienl  to  know 

,  and  had  Mrs.  that  I  had  gained  an  interest  in  the  only 

sister,  she  could  heart  I  ever  thotwht  worth  poseessing; 

ncere  joy  at  my  and  if,  when  Mrs.  Morton  broke  in  npon 

>s  St.  Clair  said  us,  she  was  met  with  an  unwonted  greet- 

'  which  mantled  ing,  the  reader  need  not  blama  me,  ainea 

e  of  something  her  husband  did  not 


A    FRAGMENT: 


T  is  most  happy,  Pannenon, 

Vben  one  halh  grieHesi  gazed  npon 

rhese  glorious  things  that  meet  our  eye- 

rhe  common  sun,  the  stars,  the  sky, 

[Clouds,  waters,  elemental  flame'^ 

^e  quickly  hasten  whence  he  came, 

fea  !  die  in  early  infancy  I 

■■or,  live  he  many  years  or  few, 

rhese  glories  wifl  have  met  his  view,— 

Vnd,  live  he  wearily  forever, 

He  shall  aee  brighter  glories  neveri 
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HUMBOLDT'S   COSMOS.* 

"  Mens  ingenti  KUmtiarmn  flamine  innndata." 
A  mind  imtndaUd  ioiik  a  gnat  flood  oftcieneeM. 

AuDUNDER  VON  HuMBOLDT,  th«  cele-  teoce  of  it  contaminated  with  pedantry 

biated  traveler  and  eavao,  is  about  giving  or  technicality.     The  anthor  ceeros  to 

to  the  world  a  work  entitled  Cosmos,  feel  a  sympathy  with  man,  as  well  as 

which  is  to  be  a  sunrey  of  the  material  with  sarans ;  and  finds  a  greater  satis- 

uiUTCTse;  or,  more  exactly,  an  assem-  faction  in  giving,  than  in  hiding  know- 

blage  of  all  the  most  important  facts  of  ledge.    He  is  compelled  by  no  fear  to 

science,  arranged  in  such  an  order  as  to  wrap  ap  his  thonghts  in  a  mystical  or 

impress  a  picture  of  the  world — not  seen-  neologioil  dress,  but  lays  all  open  to  the 

ic  nor  conjectural,  bat  truly  cosmwo/ — «as  eye  and  mind.    He  uses  no  appeals  to 

it  is  established.**  The  Introduction,  with  prejudice,  and  tempers  nothing  doubtful, 

two  chapters  of  preparatory  matter,  have  or  unpopular,  with  an  eloquent  obscu- 

appeared  in  the  orij^nal  German,  and  are  rity ;  for  he  speaks  not  to  this  age,  or 

known  to  the  public  through  an  English  that  party,  but  to  the  free  intelligence  of 

tmnslation.      But,  either   through   the  man. 

weight  of  their  material,  or  the  heaviness  In  the  opening  of  the  Introduction, 

of  the  translation,  these  chapters  have  not  which  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable 

yet  received  the  attention  which  the  repu-  part  of  the  work,  as  it  discovers  more  of 

tation  and  authority  of  their  venemble  an-  the  peculiar  spirit  of  the   author,  be 

thor  seems  to  demand.    A  careful  exami-  speaks  of  that  elevation  of  language,  and 

nation  discovers  them  to  be  an  exposition  of  sentiment,  which  is  proper  to  so  great 

of  the  very  spirit  of  liberal  culture.  They  a  topic.    If  we  describe  the  harmony  of 

show  the  tendency  of  the  most  enli^ht-  worlds,  it  should  be  harmoniously ;  nor 

ened  minds  in  Europe  and  in  the  civi-  should  an3rthing  undignified  escape  us 

lized  world.    They  seem  to  g^ive  an  im-  when  we  mean  to  show  the  dignity  of 

pression  of  the  age  itself,  in  its  best  knowledge.     Alluding  to  the  aim  and 

features,  and  might  serve,  almost,  as  a  purpose  of  aU  science,  the  increase  of 

preface  to  its  intellectual  history.  happiness,  he  begins,  not  vHth  its  ^^yn* 

The  Introduction  to  the  work  invites  cat,  but  with  its  tnMedual,  benefits, 

oar  attention,  and  interests  us  in  the  an-  Those  who  know  the  history  of  human 

ikcifB  desmi,  by  describing,  in  a  spirit  knowledge  have  traced  its  rise  from  the 

equally  refined  and  learned,  the  pleasures  grandest  of  all  principles,  from  an  irre- 

ot  observation,  the  effect  of  natuial  seen-  sistible  desire  of  the  soul  to  put  itself  m 

cty  in  its  extent  and  in  its  parts ;  and  harmony  with  the  world  ;  by  j;rasping 

after  a  sufficient  view  of  the  beauty  of  and  blending  the  infinite  variety,  it  strives 

external  nature,  turns  attention  to  the  to  shape  for  itself  a  model  oif  the  uni- 

unity  of  Uiis  wonderful  diversity — pass-  verse.    Not  that  it  may  thereby  gain  a 

ing  from  the  pleasure  to  its  cause,  and  little  more,  or  a  little  better  bread  tor  the 

from  the  harmony  to  the  law  which  is  bodv ;  but  only  that  it  may  see  the  Form 

its  souL    It  would  be  impossible  to  give  of  the  Maker  m  his  work, 

a  proper  conception  of  this  admirable  From  the  contemplation  of  nature  arise 

chapter  without  quoting  it  almost  bodily  two  kinds  of  enjoyment :  the  sennums^ 
from  the  work.    It  discovers  a  combina-  *  expanding  to  the  imaginative ;  and  the 

tion  of  educated  taste  and  free  fancy,  ifUiUigent,  rising  to  the  scientific.    One 

such  as  no  other  modem,  much  less  any  is  of  Imagination,  the  other  of  Under- 

savan,  has  seemed  to  possess :  and  more,  standing.     Looking  out  upon  a  wide 

it  IS  governed  in  its  whole  by  an  urbane  prospect,  mingled  in  variety  of  earth  and 

wisdom,  well  befitting  the  venerable  age  water;  bare  rocks  and  soft  verdure,  with 

and  world-wide  experience  of  its  authOT.  forms  of  life,  and  motions  of  things  inan- 

In  this  chapter,  as  in  the  whole  work,  imate,  with  their  sounds  and  voices ;  an 

the  idealism  of  Germany  appears  in  rare  **  obscure  feeUnr  of  the  harmonjr*  of  all 

union  with  true  science ;  nor  is  any  sen-  arises  in  tiie  nund.    The  lull  of  ^lUii^ 

*  Cosnos ;  a  Survey  of  the  Genefml  Fbysioal  HistecT  of  the  Universe.    Bv  Alezaoder 
voaHomboUt.    Nos.laadX    NewTorkil80. 
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wmtera.  or  tko  moaotone  of  winds,  moTM  tkm.   And  this,  too,  is  ao  initcraal  b€ne- 

tbe  fancy  ia  deep  waves,  or  soothes  it  to  fit,  extended  eqaaUj  to  all. 

a  contemplatiTe  calm.    There  the  clear  Liyelier  and  stron^r  are  those  emotions 

individualities  are  blended  and  lost,  and  which  arise  at  the  view  of  certain  marked 

(he  whole  floats  immense  and  fall  of  featnres;  the  swell  of  eminences;  the 

VB^e  power :  all  is  motion,  life,  possi*  jotting  of  crags  ;   water£dls,  ravines ; 

biiity,  uncertainty.  dtmp  and  hroad  pools,  and  all  varieties  of 

The  other,  and  perhaps  the  high^,  the  pietnresque.    But  here  the  pleasure 

enjoyment,  b^ins  in  the  cultivated  sense  is  given  rather  by  the  cast  of  the  mind 

and  understanding,  and  seeks  continually  that  feels  it,  and  difkn  with  the  form 

ibr  the  Jbud  jPotiUf ,  and  stable  grounds,  and  temper  of  imagination.    To  some, 

of  things.    It  is  a  pleasure  of  order,  of  the  grandeur  of  mountains  is  a  something 

unity  and  of  equilibrium :  seeking  con-  more  than  wonderful,  and  rises  to  the 

tinually  for  the  Substance,  the  i^use,  degree   of  consolation   and   a  healing 

and  the  Resemblance,  it  abstracts  from  power ;  while  to  others  a  gentle  sbpe  o! 

all  differences,  and  mehs  the  vsrietv  into  land,  a  clear  lake,  or  a  sidrt  of  wood, 

an  unity ;  ending  in  rest  and  silence,  are  delicious  and  ndutary.    '^  If  I  might 

But  this  enjoyment  belongs  mtber  to  the  yield  to  mv  own  recollections,'*  says  our 

whole  intellect,  than  to  understanding  author,  *' I  would  recall  the  ocean,  under 

alone ;  for  it  includes  and  must  ineluds  the  softness  of  a  tropical  night,  with  the 

Che  first  while  it  transcends  it  vault  of  heaven  pouring  down  its  steady 

The  task  of  educated  intelligenoe  is  to  and  planetary,  not  twinkling,  starlight 

*'  prove  and  separate  the  individuals,  on  the  heaving  surface  of  the  world  of 

without  being  overwhelmed  with  their  waters.    Or  I  would  call  to  mind  the 

mass.    To  ksep  the  high  destinies  of  wooded  valleys  of  the  Cordilleras,  where 

man  continually  in  view ;  and  to  com-  the  palms  brnk  though  the  lower  canopy 

prthend  the  spirit  of  nature  which  lies  of  dark  foliage,  and  rising  over  it  like 

behind  the  covering  of   phenomena."*  columns,  sustain  another  wood  above 

In  such  8  spirit  he  looks  forward  to  a  the  wooids.     Or,  I  transport  mrself  to 

time  when  the  sjrstem  of  the  material  Tenerifie,  and  see  the  cone  of  the  peak 

uairerse  shall  be  mastered  by  the  force  cut  off  from  view  by  a  mass  of  douds ; 

of  intellect    A  time,  it  might  be  added,  and    now    suddenly   becoming    visible 

(and  the  si^  of  its  approach  are  clear,)  through  an  opening  pierced  by  an  up* 

when  the  infinite  diversity  of  facts  and  ward  current  of  air ;  and  the  edige  of  the 

causes  shall  be  reduced  under  a  few  crater  looking  down  upon  the  vine-dad 

simple  principles,  comprehensible  in  one  hills  of  Orotava,  and  the  Hespendean 

idea.  ffardens  that  line  the  shore.''t    In  scenes 

Turning  again  to  consider  the  plea-  like  these,  he  continues,  it  is  no  longer 
sores  of  imagination,  or,  as  they  are  the  still,  creative  life  of  nature  that 
&lsely  named,  of  ssiue,  excited  by  the  addresses  us ;  but  the  individual  character 
Ipeater  phenomena  of  nature,  he  speaks  of  the  landscape— «  combination  of  the 
hist  or  the  obseare  and  indefinite,  outlines  of  doud  and  sky,  and  sea  and 
"  When  the  eyes  rest  upon  the  view  of  coast,  sleeping  in  the  morning,  or  in  the 
some  mighty  plain,  coveired  with  an  uni-  evening,  l%ht :  It  is  the  beauty  of  the 
form  vegetation ;  or,  when  it  loses  itself  forms  of  trees  and  plants,  and  their  group. 
00  the  horizon  of  a  boundless  ocean,  ings,  that  appeals  to  us.  <*The  im- 
whose  waves  Hpple  softly  near  us  on  measurable,  the  awful,  all  that  surpasses 
the  shore,  strewing  the  beach  with  sea-  comprehension  becomes  a  source  of  plea- 
weed  ;  the  feeling  of  free  nature  pene-  sure  in  picturesque  scenes."  But  all  is 
tratcs  the  mind,  and  an  obscure  intima-  in  ourselves ;  *<  Deceived,  we  imagine 
tion  of  her  endurance  in  conformity  with  that  we  receive  from  the  external  world, 
everlasting  laws.'*  what  we  oursdves  bestow."} 

All  of  serious  and  sublime  that  arises  He  next  notices  the  eftct  off  recognising 

ia  us,  comes  almost  unconsciously  from  in  a  foreign  land,  under  the  climate  of  the 

a  sense  of  the  order  and  harmony  of  visi-  tropics,  Uie  same  rocks  and  soil  which 

ble  and  audible  nature.    These  emotions  we  left  at  home.    The  voyanr  is  not 

soothe  while  they  elevate  the  soul,  and  altogether  wonder-struck  to  ond  this  well- 

prepare  it  for  the'entrance  of  contempla-  known  surface  blooming  with  a  new  and 

•  Eagfiih  TruttWoo,  p.  IL 

t  p.  4.    Slightly  altered  torn  translatko.  I  Ibid. 
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foreign  flora.    He  discovers  in  his  mind  "with  myrile-leavcd  Andromedafl.   11.? 

an  unexpected  ease  of  adaptation,  and  Alpine  lose  and  gummy  Belaria,  iofr  i 

perceives    himself   akin    to    all    things  purple  belt  about  the  mountains   A  . 

organized.     The  splendid  species  of  the  now  ascended  to  a  cold  and  stormy  res  ? 

tropics,    seem    like    exaltations  of    the  we  lose  sight  of  the  lofty  and  lar^e  2^  f 

humbler  plants  that  waved  around  him  ing  kinds.    Grasses  only  cover  liie.^i-vt>. 

in  his  childhood ;  and  he  feels  through  forming  vast  meadows  that  look  ye.  t 

them,  as  through  the  earth  and  man,  the  in  the  distance,  where  the  Llama  -^-. 

bond  of  the  common  nature.  is  seen  feeding  solitary,  and  the  cjr>  ■ 

Returning  to  the  consideration  of  the  Europe  roam  wild  in  herds.    Intbei.v 

great  etiects  of  intertropical  scenery,  he  vals  the  rocks  of  the  volcano,  ooce  iijc  t 

attributes  grandeur  in  a  landscape  to  the  lava,  or  mud  thrown  from  the  abv^^K; 

assembling  of  all  that  is  impressive  in  a  the  earth,  stand  out  hard  and  ct  i.  • 

single  view,  striking  at  once  upon  the  scantily  covered  with  agray  anii  }c 

mind,  so  as  simultaneously  to  awaken  in  growth  of  lichens.      Patches  ot  rii^ 

it  a  crowd  of  feelings  and  ideas.   Nowhere  appear  a  little  higher;  and  aboTeiu- 

are  these  effects  more  powerful  than  in  sharply  defined,  begins  the  line  c: 

the  landscapes  of  the  New  World,  where  covering  the  bell-shaped  cone,iiwl « 

mountains  of  stupendous  elevation  form  through    its   uummit  a  vapor  oi  wa. 

on  all  sides  the  bottom  and  brim  of  the  mingled  with  poisonous  gases.'" 
atmospheric  ocean,  and  where  the  power        Afier  establishing,  in  the  mann^f " 

that  lifted  them  from  the  sea,  continues  have  seen,  with  great  fuiloessot  i^v  ; 

even  now  to  shake  and  elevate  its  work,  and  a  crowd  of  illustration,  the  ha-x* 

In  the  Cordilleras,  where  the  line  of  per-  of  the  scieiitific  and  imag-native  virv^- 

petual  snow  is  mostly  at  an  elevation  of  nature,  and  the  power  o!  arcuate  f  - 

fourteen  thousand  feet  above  the   sea,  vation  in  deepening  the  effeaotK-r^ 

vegetation  rises  to  the  summits  of  the  and  heightening  the  pleasures  of  isku  - 
highest  peaks.      "In  the   deeply  cleft    tion;  the  author  comes  nexi  uj!.  - 
Andes  of  New  Grenada  and  Quito,  man-,   consideration  of  that  second  t\<z.f^ 
kind  have  the  privilege  of  contemplating    enjoyment  which  springs  from  a  -: 
all  the  varieties  of  vegetable  form,  and  of    faction  of  understanding;  in  detect  r:  . 
seeing  all  the  stars  in  the  firmament  at    order  and  the  succession  of  spec:e> 
once."      The   same  glance    rests  upon    tracing  the  laws  of  changes ;  aiitJ  ju  i 
feathery  palms  and  heliconias,  proper  to    ing  the  principles  or  unities  of  all  -v- 
the  tropics ;  and  above  these,  on   the    ences.    And  here  he  begins,  by  a-:f 
higher  slopes,  are  aeen  oak  forests,  and    to  the  inhabitants  of  temperate  clii — 
the  plants  of  Europe.    The  eye  takes  in    superiority  over  all  others, 
the    pole   star  of    the  North,  and   the        Among  the  nations  of  the  temp  - 
Magellanic  clouds  of  the  Southern  circle,    regions  science  had  its  origin,  anJ  -^ 
The  laws  of  declining  temperature  are    destined  to  reach  its  height  amcu: 
written  to  the  eye  upon  the  slopes  of  the    meditative  people  of  the  North,    ii 
mountains.'*     "I  lift  but  a  corner  of  the    too,  the  variety  and  complexity  oi  i 
veil  from  my  recollections,"  he  continues :    spheric  changes,  while  it  perplexes  t  - 
but  to  comprehend  the  whole  we  must    lates  inquiry.     All  parts  of  the  w^    ■ 
know  the  parts.     In  sciencp  as  in  art,  the    known  to  them ;  they  stand  aa  . 
representation    gains  in  power   as  the    mediates  affected  by  all,  and  tLtr 
details  are  more  distinct  knowing  all  extremes.    ^\M^  iht  f^- 

"  Let  us  pause,  then,  a  moment,  and  nations  of  the  temperate  zones) 
contemplate  this  picture."    *»  On  the  hot    that  form  of  enjoyment  which  ^J 

plains  near  the  level  of  the  sea,  we  find  from   ideas,"  or  from  meditatioa  > 

Bananas,  Cycadeas  and  Palms."  "After  experience ;  and  the  construcuon  < .' 
them"  in  valleys  at  the  feet  of  the  grand  lectual  systems  according  to  the  t.^ 
plateaux,  "tree-like  ferns;  next  to  these  nature,  removed  equally  from  du. 
in  the  ascending  order,  ceaselessly  water-  ranee  and  heathen  symboh>m.  1  ^  * 
ed  by  cool  clouds,  the  Cinchonas,  yield-  the  desire  and  the  feeling  be  coma  < 
ing  the  precious  febrifuge  bark ;  above  all  mankind,  they  alone  are  able  to  ^^ 
them,  on  the  ridges  and  high  plains  of  it  "An  indefinite  dread  sense  ii 
the  interior,  we  meet  the  Ai*alias  of  unity  of  the  powers  of  the  worki.«<i 
temperate  climates,  blooming  in  company    mysterious    oond  which  conocco 
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sensaoQs  with    the   supersensuous,   is  fuliofparposdess  changes;  but  from  true 

common  even  among  savage  nations."  knowledge,  to  that  true  wonder  which 

We  easily  confound  the  real  with  the  refers  all  causes  to  the  unimaginable  law- 
ideal  world,  putting  one  for  the  other  in  giver,  the  step  is  instant  and  firm, 
our  thoughts  and  in  words.  The  first  That  disease,  on  the  other  hand,  which 
step  of  meditation  is  to  separate  them ;  is  incidental  to  science,  even  in  its  best 
and  by  observing  reality,  unmixed,  to  days,  «*the  heaping  up  of  raw  material,*' 
form  a  true  baeis  of  knowledge.  But  unemployed  and  undigested,  until  its 
this  cannot  happen  until  the  **  faculty  of  yery  quantity  and  exactness  makes  it 
thought,  with  Its  powers  of  analysis  and  unserviceable-^to  this  fault,  the  vice  of 
arrangement,**  has  fully  asserted  its  right,  a  too  active  curiosity,  and  the  vanity  of 
and  moves  freely  over  all  nature,  but  excessive  knowledge,  he  attributes  the 
because  of  the  difficulties  of  observation,  rise  of  that  unfortunate  opinion,  that 
**%  system  of  unproven,  and  in  part  mis-  science  quenches  the  light  of  fancy  and 
taken,  knowledge  is  seen  growing  up.**  chills  the  true  enjoyment  of  mature.  Cer- 
**  Shut  up  within  itself  this  kind  of  empiri-  tain  it  is,  our  respect  for  the  mad  gambds 
cism  is  unchanging  in  its  axioms  (like  of  fiction  is  wonderfully  lessened  by  a 
everything  else  Uiat  is  restricted) ;  and  is  taste  of  the  superior  delights  of  seience. 
the  more  arrogant,  as-  it  embraces  less :"  The  search  of  fact  offers  to  us  a  cup  more 
"while  natural  science,  inquiring,  af^d  intoxicating  and  irresistible  than  water 
therefore  doubting,  ^oes  on  separating  the  of  Castaly;  nor  will  he  who  has  tasted 
firmly  established  from  the  merely  proba-  fairly  of  both,  make  a  doubt  which  is  the 
Ue,  and  perfects  itself  daily.**  out  he  is  sweetest.  The  testimony  of  Yirgil  may 
careful  elsewhere*  to  notice  that  pre-  suffice  us,  for  this  poet  would  have 
sumptuous  scepticism  which  rejects  mcts  devoted  himself  to  science,  but  for  the 
without  caring  to  examine  them,**  and  wishes  of  Augustus;  and  in  his  most 
which  he  regards  as '*  even  fTMire  destmc-  elaborate  work,  the  Georgics,  there  is 
tive  than  uncritical  credulity.**  more  of  nature  than  of  invention.    Some 

Drawing  gradually  nearer  to  the  true  sentimentalists  of  this  age  would  have  us 
purpose  of  this  chapter,  he  at  length  believe  that  fiction  is  more  natural  to  man 
announces  that  he  wishes  **  to  correct  a  than  fact;  and  go  so  far  as  impudently  to 
portion  of  the  errors  which  have  sprung  class  the  sciences  with  artificial  stimuli, 
from  a  rude  empiricism,  and  which  con-  resorted  to  for  the  sake  of  excitement ; 
tinue  to  live  in  the  upper  classes  of  but  the  drunkenness  they  cause  is  of  such 
society  (in  Europe),  associated  frequently  a  kind  a.s  one  may  thrive  under,  and  grow 
with  great  literary  acquirements ;  and,  by  clearer  headed  every  day.  The  best  poets 
removing  these  errors,  to  increase  the  of  antiauity  discover  m  their  works  a 
relish  for  nature  (i.  e.,  truth)  by  giving  a  knowledge  of  all  the  science  of  their 
deeper  and  clearer  insight  into  the  con-  day ;  nor  does  it  seem  other  than  a 
sthution  of  things.**  He  then  adds :  **  I  stupid  enthusiasm,  which  would  have  us 
cannot  yield  any  place  in  my  mind  to  the  attribute  the  •*  touches  of  nature,**  so 
solicitude  of  a  certain  narrowness  of  effective  in  all  the  greater  masters  of  elo- 
understanding — a  sentimental  duUne» —  quence,  to  any  other  than  a  close  and 
that  nature  loses  aught  of  her  charms,  in  learned  observation  of  the  internal  and 
respect  of  mysterious  grandeur,  by  in-  external  nature  of  man.  Strip  a  fine 
quiries  into  the  intimate  constitution  of  poem  of  its  symbolic  garnish,  and  it  stands 
her  forces.  The  forces  of  nature  operate  forth  pure  truth. 
magically,  as  if  shrouded  in  the  gloom  of  The  world  of  literature  has  been,  hi- 
some  mysterious  power,  only  when  their  therto,  very  fairly  divided  between  fact 
workings  lie  beyond  the  linnts  of  known  and  fancy — that  is  to  say,  between  truth 
conditions.**  Then,  claiming  an  educative  and  lies;  but  now,  the  balance  seems  to 
and  disciplinary  effect,  in  accurate  obser-  be  turning  slowly  upon  the  soberer  side, 
vation,  of  more  worth  than  the  wild  sport  It  is  beginning  to  be  acknowledged  that 
of  fancy,  he  affirms,  that  an  intellect  culti-  to  enjoy  the  most  exalted  intellectual 
vated  to  a  clear  and  delicate  insight,  under  pleasure?,  we  must  reco^ize  the  ten- 
the  guidance  of  thought,  looks  upon  the  dency  of  the  universal  spirit  of  man  to  re- 
heavens  and  the  world  with  a  greater  com-  solve  all  experience  into  law — into  unity, 
prehension  of  their  beauty  and  majesty,  ••  But  to  taste,  to  enjoy,  this  exalted,'* 
than  is  graated  to  the  rude  imarinalion.  (t.  e.,  this  intellectual,)  we  roust  keep 
The  realm  of  fancy  is  a  region  of  chanee,  the  two  confusions,  of  fiction  on  ^e  one 

*  Eagbsh  Tnaaktioft,  p.  48. 
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hand,  and  an  overloaded  memory  on  the  those  who  have  no  leisure  for  zccud 

other,  in  the  background ;  not  suffering  etudy."* 

the  poets  to  blind,  or  the  naturalists  to        "  The  descriptive  natural  scienc*^?  \ 

overwhelm  us.  not  equally  attractive  to  all  minds  zi 

"To  the  groundless  fears  for  the  loss  seasons  of  the  year,  or  in  all  re^in 

of  a  free  enjoyment  of  nature,  may  be  Those  who  live  upon  the  sea  border-  ^ 

added  the  alarm,  lest  an  ade(^uate  know-  find  a  pleasure  during  eummer,  only. 

ledge  of  nature  prove  unattainable  by  the  observmg  the  habits  of  water-fovM  ;  j 

mass  of  mankind."    **  £^h  new   and  in  winter,  few  departments  of  hr]r.^  i 

deeper  inquiry  into  living  nature  seems  ture  can  be  sludicKi  with  advantas:?    l| 

hut  the  entrance  to  a  new  labyrinth.   But  inhabitants  of  a  cold  and  variable  c:.?  | 

this  very  multiplicity  of  new  and  intricate  are   embarrassed    and  restricted  bj  .\ 

paths,  excites  a  kind  of  joyful  amaze-  certainties  of  weather.    Thelaborat<r 

menl  on  each  successive  grade  of  science,  cell  of  enchantment  to  the  ingeniou«! 

Each  new  law  leads  to  one  higher  and  inquisitive  chemist,  becomes  a  dr.. 

unknown,"  and  Nature  is  seen  to  be  the  workshop    to  him  whose  facul.^ 

natura — that  is  to  say,  "  the  Ever  Be-  thought  overbalance  his  powers  u\ 

coming,"  the  being,  about  to  be.    *«  The  servation.     Few  are  equal  to  diSicu 

feeling  of  the  immeasurableness  of  the  of  meteorology,  or  of  practical  aslun- 

life  01  nature  is  still  increased;  and  we  which,  of  all  pursuits,  require  the  :j 

perceive,  that  the  inquirer  will  not  lack  enduring  and  orderly  patience :  watt 

scope  for  his  inquiries  for  thousands  of  by  night  and  day,  ihroagh  long  yea:-. 

years  to  come."    Nor  is  the  pleasure  of  even   ages — never  missing  the  b'  t; 

discovery  the  sole,  or  the  most  enduring,  the  half  hour  of  observation ;  wtt 

Each  generation  renews  the  whole  enjoy-  eye  to  every  quarter  of  ibe  ht^y^ 

ment  of  knowledge,  in  acquiring  what  is  which  must  be  as  familiar  to  the  oN^ 

already  known,  and  moulding  anew  the  as  the  rooms  of  his  own  house,  or  * 

cumbrous  masses  of  theory  and  infor-  quarters  of  his  own  chamber;  and  ' 

mation.     By  the  repeated  efforts  of  sue-  added  to  a  familiarity  with  the  f*  •; 

cessive  generations,  the  finer  parts  of  all  and  uses  of  a  variety  of  compWx  r^' 

science  will  be  separated  and  simplified,  ments  and  formulas,  with  a  view,. 

so  as  to  become  serviceable  in  the  right  to  the  results  of  other  men's  labors  .j 

education  of  the  understanding.     What  same  walk,  in  all  parts  of  the  ^  " 

has  been  done  for  astronomy  and  the  Nor  will  all  this  serve,  witbooi  n^  : 

simpler  mathematics,  will   be  done  for  quatntance  with  all   known  an^  ' 

physiology,   and  even    for  psychology  many  neglected  books :  dreary  cbrir: 

itself ;    until    the   whole  body  of    the  old  records,  newspapers,  logbook*,  ^ 

laws  of  nature  shall  be  brought  with-  the  vague    traditions  of  the  m  ' 

'  in  the  reach  of  every  good   intellect :  Such  are  the  qualifications  of  the  ;>■ 

a  consummation  of  infinite  promise  to  tical  meteorologist;  nor  would  li^ 

the    happiness    of    man,    when    it    is  ture  be  complete  without  the  addit: 

seen   that  he  has,   thus   far,  failed  of  powerful  memory,  and  a  subtle  arc 

fulfilling  his  destiny ;   chiefly  through  cursive  intelligence — ardent  in  thr 

ignorance  of  the  nature  on  which  he  and  sceptical  in  its  acceptance;  an i- 

re^ts.  manity    wide    enough    to  render   '• 

The  effort  of  the  liberal  mind  is  to  rise  agreeable  and  companionable  to  it' 

from  particulars  to  the  general.     It  ab-  ail  degrees  and  all  varieties.    Nt' 

hors  the  fate  of  being  wasted,  and  con-  difficult,  or  requiring  fewer  qualifira:    • 

quered,  in  detail:  and,  in  the  view  of  is  the  business  of  the  geologist, wl  ' 

mere    enjoyment,  apart   from  scientific  braces  in  one  view  the  whole  K'H' 

vanity,  there  is  an  infinitely  greater  plea-  his  science.    He  is,  of  course,  a  nca 

sure  in  the  recognition  of  a  law,  than  in  learning  and  of  taste ;  free  of  peiii   ' 

the  recollection  or  discovery  of  a  fact,  with  a  leaning  toward  the  popaUff 

"  General  views  of  Nature  (of  the  mem-  He  must  have  formed  to  himseJl  ac '  • 

hers  of  the  World,  or  Cosmos) — be  it  the  of  the  earth  at  once  single  and  acrj* 

phenomena  of  things  near,  or  of  matter  Every  country  must  6(2  known  i<' 

aggregated  in  remote  systems  of  the  hea-  not  only  by  its  general  figure  an-  ' 

ven8-~are  not  merely  more  attractive  and  sition,  but  by  the  quality  d  its  s>'  ■ 

elevating  than  the  detail  of  special  studies ;  character  of  its  rocks,  and  the  difsi 

but   farther  recommend    themselves  to  its  mountains  and  rivers.    To  iii«^  - 
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win  have  added  a  pofect  knowledge  ef  plahie  their  promes,  bow  h  was  in- 
physical  astronomy,  and  a  ^ood  portion  peded,  bow  acoeJerated ;  so  most  a  pby- 
of  mathematics ;  tliat  his  mmd  and  eye  sioal  history  ol  creation,  happily  con- 
may  be  exact  in  the  calculation,  and  able  ceived,  and  executed  with  a  due  know- 
in  the  estimate.  Nor  will  these  help  ledge  of  the  state  of  discovery,  remove  a 
him  without  a  lively  power  of  general-  fNirt  of  the  contradictions  which  the  war- 
ization :  not  rapid,  snperfteial,  or  in  lore  ring  forces  of  nature  present,  in  their  ag- 
with  itself ;  but  with  a  firm  foothold,  and  gr4;ate  operations  General  views  raise 
a  perfect  readiness  to  change  and  shape  our  conceptions  of  the  dignity  and  gran- 
itself  anew,  with  the  advance  of  obs^-  deur  of  nature,  and  have  a  peculiarly  en- 
vation.  He  must  be  able  to  carry  whole  lightening  and  composing  eflfect  upon  the 
regions  of  the  earth's  surface  in  his  mind  spirit"  They  accustom  us  to  rmird 
at  once :  and,  bv  his  knowledge  of  the  each  part  of  nature  as  a  portion  oi  the 
substances  which  compose  the  terrestrial  whole.  The  individual  is  made  to  feel 
crust,  to  predict  easily,  from  a  distant  that  he  is  connected,  by  the  very  nature 
view,  the  structure  of  an  island  or  a  and  substance  of  his  body,  with  every 
mountain.  Nor  will  he  neglect  the  study  part  of  the  universe.  He  perceives  that 
of  plants  and  animals,  but  be  rather  a  pro-  the  universe  is  itself,  and  m  its  total,  a 
ficient  in  them.  Taking  a  fossil  in  his  body  to  him,  of  which  his  organic  body 
hand,  he  will  see  at  once  the  animal  to  is  only  the  nucleus,  or  point  of  reunion, 
which  it  belonged;  and  will  be  able  to  His  eye  associates  him  with  the  remotest 
identify  the  rock  in  which  it  was  dis-  stars ;  his  muscular  sense  places  him  in 
covered  with  a  brother  rock  in  the  an-  union  with  the  gravity  of  tne  world.  In 
tipodes.  He  is,  of  course,  a  voyager  by  tides,  be  observes  the  mutual  afiectlon  of 
land  and  sea,  and  marked  with  every  the  sun,  earth,  and  moon ;  in  falling  me- 
quality  of  endurance.  His  labors  will  so  teors  he  beholds  messen^rs  from  the 
iar  exceed  the  reward  and  the  fame,  that  planetary  spheres.  Knowing  the  nature 
nothing  but  a  philosophical  indifference  of  electricity  and  ma^etism,  he  finds 
will  sustain  him  through  their  neglect.  himself  in  a  state  of  equilibrium,  living 

It  would  be  easy  to  bring  many  more  by  the  anta^nism  of  the  great  powers — 

such  examples ;  but  these  perfectly  suffice  the  opposition  of  air,  earth  and   sea. 

to  show,  that  one  man  cannot  practically  Thus,  by  intellect,  he  is  in  a  manner 

master  all  sciences ;  and,  indeed,  that  blended  and  reconciled  with  afl  existence, 

none  will  desire  or  attempt  it.  He  is  no  longer  agitated  with  the  divorce 

It  becomes  evident,  from  this  point  of  of  spirit  and  matter,  but  feels  their  inti- 

▼iew,  that  not  only  the  masse$  of  man-  mate  reconciliation  in  every  point  and 

kind  must  be  contented  with  a  knowledge  instant  of  existence :  he  is  cured  of  both 

of  the  eeneralities  of  science,  but  that  the  diseases  of  the  soul — the  distrust  of  mat- 

savan  himself  is  under  the  same  neces-  ter,  and  the  distrust  of  spirit ;  perceiving 

■ity ;  and  that,  by  this  necessity,  he  is  that  neither  is   truly    mimical    to   the 

compelled  to  respect  the  labors  of  his  other.    But  these  considerations,  while 

brothers  and  pr^ecessors.    From  such  a  they  operate  profoundly  and  silently,  do 

necessary  division  of  labor,  and  the  com-  not  in  the  least  diminiHi  the  ardor  of  in- 

pulsory  respect  attending  it,  it  happens,  vestigation.    The  inferior  powers  of  his 

that  all  the  learned,  and  all  the  scientific,  mind  are  onlv  sharpened  to  a  keener  ac- 

are  knit  among  themselves,  and  with  the  tivity.    He  delights  the  more  in  practiee 

multitude,  in  a  bond  of  humanity  more  and  detail.    If,  to  the  merely  meditative, 

powerful  even  than  community  of  belief,  on  the  other  band,  the  Cosmos,  or  **  pie- 

The  savans  of  all  sorts  make  common  ture  of  the  world,  cannot  be  presented 

cause  against  ignorance  and  prejudice,  with  an  outline  equally  sharp  and  clear 

If  the  world  is  ever  to  be  harmonized,  it  in  every  part,  it  will  at  least  enrich  the 

must  be  through  a  community  of  know-  mind  with  ideas,  and  arouse  and  fructify 

ledge,  for  there  is  no  other  universal  or  the  imagination.**    No  injury,  but  rather 

non-exclusive  principle  in  the  nature  of  a  great  good,  will  result  even  from  the 

man.  slightest  and  most  superficial  knowledge 

Rising  from  such  considerations,  the  ol'  nature, 
arguments  of  this  chapter  sug|^  others.        The  author  next  turns  to  the  savans  of 

no  less  important.    **  As  universal  his-  his  own  country,  with  the  reproach  per- 

tory,  when  it  succeeds  in  exposing  the  petually  cast  upon  them,  **  that  tney 

true  connection  of  events,  solves  many  make  science  inaccessible  ;**  and,  to  any 

enigmas  in  the  fate  of  nadoa^  and  ex*  one  who  is  familiar  with  their  methods 
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of  communicating   their  discoreries.   it  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine  pc««  ■ 

will    be   perfectly  understood.    To  in-  immortal    work,   Laplaces  s'sia 

stance    but  one    example:     A  German  Monde,  in  which  the  results  oi  ;:;* ' 

physiologist,  of  great  fame,*  and  who  has  foundest  mathematical  invesupt:  r^ 

made  many  great  additions  to  his  science,  luminously  presented,  freeJ  itm  if 

in  certain  papers  on   the   structure  of  dividualities  of  the  demonstral.oa    * 

nerves,  exhausto  the  patience  of  his  read-  structure  of  the  heavens  there  p-t- 

er,  and  one  would  think  his  own,  (if  it  itself  a.s  the  simple  solution  of  a  • 

were  possible,)  m  a  history,  long  and  problem  in  mechanics.    Yet  noot 

minute,  ol  the  microscopical  nianipula-  ventured  to  chaiee  the  '  £ip.>i;, 

tions  attending  his  discoveries ;  beginning  System  du  Monde'  with  w-ant  of  or:  , 

with  the  formal  capture  and  dissection  of  "The  sepaiaUon  of  the  Genera!  iv~  i 

atrog,  running  through  the  sharpening  Special,"  he  continues,  "is  not  n, 

ot  several  needles,  and  continuing  with  useful  in  facilitaung  the  acquis;!., 

the  raising  up  and  down,  with  vast  care,  knowledge ;  it  farthw  gives  an  e;.^ 

ot  the  staging  of  his  microscope-all  and  earnest  character  to  the  trsaim.,;' 

miserably  unprofitable  to  the  reader,  who  natural  science.    As,  from  a  hm;  -- 

ill    •     ""^"^  substance  of  the  dis-  tion,  we  overlook  larger  tm^^^ 

J^r!.^j'"f*?K**P'f"'"  l"**  P'*'**  «'  ^  ^^  ^'■e  pleased,  mentdly,  to  :, 

the  end  of  the  volume.    The  raethod  of  what  threatens,  from  ite  variety  a.-  •  ■ 

the  b rench  savans  is  no  less  remarkable,  tent,  to  escape  the  sense." 
Uiie  ot  these  will  easily  exhaust  a  whole        This  tendency  of  the  science.,  r . 

book  ,n  a  description  of  a  bit  of  the  sur-  natural  history-the  one  by  artiic^ 

faceofacow's  tongue.    This  18  render-  mulas  and    cumbrous   hypoihe-.^. 

In^tJrT  '"*«f  ««'We  '"deed.     To  reap  other   by  an  accumulation  of  .« ■  • 

ml^.^i    ii'i""  !;°'""'^J°"'""'''*"f'*>^^  names-to   remove  farther  anJ  I:. 

H^w»H  i^h   '"P^^'*'  °"'  ■""''  ^^  «"•  ""1°  obscurity,  and  withdraw  ir.r, 

of  Iv.  »^!t  ™* 'f  f "  "/^gnetical  quality  popular  view,  may  be  paralJeW  v. 

?irlpr„?...f-t"'  .'      F"*uuPu*'='°»"^  P''*''-  ^''"''»f  tendency  in  systems  ct   , 

ni  irio,  i  ?Ii       «"<'/<'bb,6b.    Not  less  The  savan  is  sometimes  willing,  i,.' 

r^m  rL.  ^     "'^  "^-^  '^"!'^'"=  "'""^"-  '''^'"e.  for  reasons  that  are  veiy  e.. 

inrl      Th.     K"r"r'!^"^'r"^«°f"'»-  to  indulge   in  mystery.     The  «.: 

tiM^Hlv  ;L"i     ^°^  ^'^"^  ^■'^  ^"^^  ■"«■  knowledge  were  hard  and  difficuh  i. 

not  t  .tl  ,h»i  ",™^  T"'^^'^  *°  ^^P'*"*  'hem  too  easy  to  another,     h  i*  i  .- 

Tvilltn  ?k11        J!l'  '""  'nventions  to  moreover,  to  be  obscure  than  to  U   ■ 

31^1    .!f   'u       -^^  "^"^L  *''*."  '"  "•«  ^' '«  e=>sier  10  invent  a  compoua.  r... 

cZ.H  „n  h„i^   *".l"';''',  ^^^.''een  «>  name  lor  a  difficulty,  than  Z  ex; - 

oi^fll  I  ^ ''Ti'?^""'' ^"'"''«'' '' '«•  'n  the  common  language.     AfA  ■ 

SIL    T^i  "*  '''''«',r  •'?  ""'"^  "'  f^""  the  indolence  and"ndispi^•:•.:. 

8im„lt-tt»H      TK**    eelf-evident    when  the  mind  itself,  every  new  .drrn; 

ni  IhLu  The  consequence  is,  that  a  new  language ;  and  if  this  lam..:. 

fnto  the  leri'' r  "^^^  '"'r  ''"y  y'^'  «>■■"'«"''=  »'  aSaogical.  it  will,  of  r-. 

Lo  awav  wi  ht  L    ■"','  .°"'y  r"  ^'^  ^''^  ^^'X-  """'^y  «  decree  of  falsehood  - 

^nte  knowledge  of  their  rudi-  uncertainty. 

VVitK   o«.,>«  . ■.   •  .  ^"t  of  ^'  the  causes  that  rttv' 

D0licvtoTf„^T'  "■  "  ?  r'«  "f  progress  oftrueknowleJ?e,  none  k: 

Wfit  of  .hP  r  r»l  "'\"'»"'"«le/rom  the  named  more  potent  than  tfieexiste.-.-, 

of  mathema.?«l7r"'^'''  ^y,",  ''*J"''"^«  '"""""^^  »'  ^''^^  metaphysical  sv- 

to  be  S   l:^r"u''r  ','^<'''"^'^'«  '>P"ating  to  misguide  ^and  niv^"., 

conLv    w„„n  h     """H"!''  ?n  'he  understanding;  aid  that  such  sVst.r  . 

mov^  ^anHrilno^^  "  *".  "'*''*''".'.  '"-    "P*''"^  =«  'he  most  elfectual  of  ai. 
Z  l«;on?e      H»  *  ""^  ";?de  accessible  to    detances,  may  be  judged  from  Iba, .. 

gracf?o  a  si^L     Y  l*""^'  \'!°  '"*'  'i^niof thesa^ans,B5consUDtlv«^. 
fonula  fze  fh^?"'  ,'/  ^*  l^  "^'"'"S  ">  «o  the  dogmatism  of  the  learned.     \. , 
t^ons    and    SL,  «"''\"'  ""u  '"^*«"K»-  "hould  a%tudy  of  nature  mspiie  . . 
Se  the  ^affni  ?"'«'»"«'''«  ^.ofk.  to  tempt  for  the  ancient  D,eta,.Lj,ic,ii  - 
remove  the  scaffolding.    "  Our  neighbors  terns,  if  those  systems  do  iot  oj^c.  • 
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retard  and  incumber  science  ?    It  is  rery  may  justly  be  employed  to  enforce  this 

evident,  that  for  all  these  hinderances  the  argument,  **  stands  on  the  same  grade  of 

cure  must  be  sought,  if  anywhere,  in  the  empirical*  ladder  with  the  history  of 

science  itself,  or  rather  in  its  advance-  human  actions  at  large,  of  the  straggles 

ment  to  a  higher  stage.  Having  exhausted  of  man  with  the  elements,  or  of  one  na- 

the  physiciu,  and  the  physiological,  its  tion  against  another.    But  a  luminous 

next  step,  if  it  takes  another,  must  be  treatment  of  either,  a  rational  arrange- 

upon  the  psychological.    Having  sepa-  meat  of  natural  phenomena,  and  of  histo- 

rated  and  oescribed  the  powers  and  rela-  rical  events,  impresses  us  with  a  belief  in 

tions  of  substances  and  forms,  it  may  turn  an  old  inherent  necessity,  whidi  rttfes  all 

next  upon  the  energies  which  rule  them;  the  operations,  both  of  spiritual  and  mati' 

and  marking  these  energies,  as  species  of  rial  forces."  •*  This  necessity  (t.  e.,  cease- 

the  invisible  world,  it  may  define  them,  lessness,  or  permanency,  of  causes,)  is, 

by  their  proper  actions  and  functions.   If  indeed,  the  very  essence  of  nature.    It  is 

this  should  ever  happen,  there  can  then  nature  herself ;  and  it  leads  to  clearness 

be  no  longer  any  war  between  false  phi-  and  simplicity  of  view ;  to  the  discovery 

loeophy  and  true  science;  for  the  former  of  laws  (principles)  which  present  them- 

must  by  that  time  have  withdrawn  into  selves  as  the  ultimate  term  of  human  in- 

the  region  of  fiction,  leaving  Science  to  quiries." 

assert  her  ancient  empire  over  Powers  After  some  observations  upon  the  pro- 

and  Ideas.  eress  of  science,  and  the  simplification 

The  epoch  of  this  happy  consumma-  mat  is  fast  reducing  it  to  a  whole,  and  so 

tion  seemsfar  removed,  when  it  is  consid-  making  it  accessible,  the  author  concludes 

ered  that  the  mind  itself,  notwithstand-  hisintroduction  with  remarking  upon  the 

inr  the  example  of  Plato  and  the  advice  beneficial  effects  of  a  scientific  study  of 

of  Bacon,  has  not  3ret  been  admitted  among  nature,  as  well  to  the  individual  as  to 

objects  of  science.    Life  is  confessed  to  communities.    By  ideas — in  other  words, 

have  its  laws,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  by  insight  into  the  spirit  of  nature — the 

of  the  chemists  to  reduce  it  under  those  of  aims  of  the  student  are  elevated,  and  his 

the  atoms;  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  same  Tabors  rendered  fruitful.    But  ideas  are 

concession  will  be  made  to  the  powers  of  not  to  be  extracted  out  of  nothing — nor 

the  soul.    But  here,  as  in  physical  science  out  of  words ;  there  must  be  an  actual 

and  in  physiology,  the  progress  must  most  contacvand  experience ;  and  the  breadth 

evidently  be  from  parts  to  Jaws,  from  laws  of  the  wisdom  will  be  as  the  breadth  of 

to  species  and  principles.    If  it  is  now  ob-  the   knowledge.    "Let  him,  therefore, 

vious,  (and  who  will  deny  it  ?)  that  the  whose  circumstances  permit  him  to  es- 

universal  history  of  man  discovers  no  ac-  cape,  from  time  to  time,  from  the  circle 

cident,  or  chance,  ruling  over  the  destiny  of  common  occupations,"  learn  a  little  of 

of  nations ;  bat  a  certain  orderly  course  the  delights  of  knowledge,  and  feed  his 

of  events,  marked  by  the  qualities  of  the  hungry  understanding  with  the  fruits  of 

people  which  compose  them ;  can  we  science.    It  will  awaken  new  faculties, 

my  longer  refuse  to  recognize  the  exis-  and  inspire  new  hopes.    The  dead  world 

tence  of  principles  in  the  soul  itself —  will  be  revived  again,  and  he  will  find 

principles  as  fixed  and  recognizable  as  himself  suddenly  placed  in  intimate  con- 

the  laws  of  gravity  and  life  ?    Can  we  nection  and  sympathy  with  the  best  and 

fail  to  see  an  order  and  scale  in  the  one-  wisest  of  men. 

ration  of  these  laws,  leading  to  the  idea  Havine,  by  general  contemplations  of 
of  permanent  enenpes,  as  distinct  as  the  grandeur  of  the  world,  divested  him- 
they  are  univerral,  forming  by  their  ag-  self  of  those  prejudices  against  science 
^egate  and  harmony,  the  system  of  the  which  are  excitc^l  by  false  philosophy 
inteliectnal  nature  ?  But  these  cannot  be  and  confirmed  by  a  natural  hatred  of  pe- 
fonnd  by  ratiocination,  or  bv  the  tossing  dantry,  the  observer  will  not  any  longer 
to  and  iro  of  dogmas,  thoueh  with  never  entertain  the  opinion,  **  that  every  depart- 
so  admirable  a  skill.  In  this  region,  as  ment  of  knowledge  is  not  equally  import- 
in  those  of  life  and  matter,  **  nothing  can  ant  in  the  culture  and  welfare  of  man- 
be  derived  or  built  up  from  ^  priori  con-  kind.**  None  would  have  guessed,  that 
ceptions."  «•  The  natural  history  of  the  from  the  contortions  of  a  frog's  limbs, 
earth,"  continues  Humboldt,  whose  words  observed    by    Galvani,  an   instrument 

I I M    ^m     m     ^        ■     — 1 m ^^^^^^^^ 

*  AH  is  "empirical "  that  comes  by  observation  and  experiment. 
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should  be  ongisated,  by  means  of  which  the  wealth  of  nations — iometiiiies  a  sob- 
information  should  be  carried  instantane-  stitnte  for  material  wealth^which  na- 
ously  from  one  extremity  of  the  continent  ture  distributes  with  so  partial  a  hand, 
to  another  ?  No  one  could  have, seen  in  Those  nations  which  have  remained  be« 
Newton's  idea  of  gravity,  a  means  of  per-  hind,  in  general  manufacturing  activity, 
fecting  navigation ;  so  that  in  the  open  in  the  practical  application  of  chemistry 
sea,  the  shipmaster  should  know,  by  ths  and  mechanical  arts — nations  among 
moon's  place,  his  own  position  on  the  whom  resnect  for  such  activitjr  does  not 
earth  ?  much  less  woula  any  one  have  pervade  all  classes — must  inevitably  fall 
guessed  the  fruit  of  the  forty-seventh  away  from  any  prosperity  they  may 
proposition  of  Euclid,  in  its  application  to  have  attained;  and  this  by  so  much  the 
astronomy,  navigation  and  architecture,  more  certainly,  and  speedily,  as  neigh- 
But  while  examples  to  show  the  useful-  boring  states — instinct  with  powers  of 
ness  of  science  may  serve  a  popular  pur-  youthful  renovation — ^in  which  science 
pose,  to  raise  it  in  the  common  estimation,  and  the  arts  of  industry  cooperate,  or  lend 
and  prevent  its  total  neglect,  all  eood  in-  each  other  assistance,  are  seen  pressing 
tellects  love  it  for  its  own  sake;  because  forward  in  the  race."*  The  taste  for  man- 
it  yields  an  exquisite,  a  harmless,  and  a  ulacturing  industry,  he  continues,  will 
sublime  gratification ;  and,  finally,  be-  not  iniure  philosophy,  or  learning,  or  the 
cause  its  greater  uses  are  not  so  much  to  liberal  arts.  Each  presents  its  own  fruit 
increase  the  comfort  of  the  body,  as  to  to  the  commonwealth ;  one,  to  augment 
ffive  consolation  to  the  soul,  by  justifjring  the  comforts,  another,  to  add  to  the  ele- 
me  ways  of  the  Supreme  in  his  works,  g^nces,  or  the  consolations  of  life.  The 
and  drawing  the  mind  to  a  nearer  contem-  rigid  and  economical  Spartans  prayed  the 
plation  of  perfection.  When  these  ends  gods  '*  to  vouchsafe  them  the  beautiful 
are  considered,  it  is  necessary  to  have  an  associated  with  the  good.'* 
equal  respect  for  every  department  of  But,  finally,  in  all  departments  of 
science ;  for,  in  all,  the  same  intellect  science,  the  aim  is  not  economical,  but 
is  employed,  and  the  same  conclusions  moral;  knowledge  of  nature  being  no  more 
attained.  The  argument  from  utility  is  than  preparation  for  knowledge  of  self, 
presented  with  peculiar  force,  by  the  *<  So  much  of  this  science  as  flows  over," 
author  of  Cosmos,  in  favor  of  an  univer-  says  the  author  of  Cosmos,  *<  and  min- 
sal  pursuit  of  science,  and  a  pipper  re-  ^les  with  the  industrial  life  of  communi- 
spect  for  its  cultivators.  **  The  material  tie9,  does  so  by  virtue  of  the  happy  con- 
wealth  of  nations  rests  upon  the  use  of  version  in  human  things,  by  which  the 
natural  productions  and  natural  forces."  true,  the  exalted  and  the  beautiful,  mix 
**  The  most  superficial  glance  at  the  con-  unintentionally,  (as  it  seems,)  but  oer- 
dition  of  Europe  " — much  more  of  Ame-  tainly,  with  the  useful,  and  cooperate 
rica — **  in  thefe  days,  assures  us  that  with  it  advantageously." 
with  the  struggles  against  serious  odds,"  *<  The  improvement  m  agricult%tre  by  ike 
—prejudiu,  ignoranu,  and  seffish  absorih  hands  qf  freemen,  and  on  lands  nf  oiodr- 
tiom — **  any  relaxation  of  effort  would  be  rale  extent ;  the  flourishing  condition  </ 
followed,  first  by  diminution,  and  then  by  mani/actures,  emancipated  from  oppressive 
annihilation  of  national  prosperity ;  for  in  restrictions  ;  the  extension  qf  comsnerce  " 
the  destiny  of  nations  there  is  neither  —connecting  nations  among  themselves — 
rest  nor  pause,  but  either  a  progress  or  a  **  are  all  inseparably  connected  vntk  ths 
decline.  **  Nothing  but  serious  occupation  unimpeded  progress  of  mankind,  at  vtU 
with  chemical,  mathematical  and  natural  in  xnowi^eoge  as  in  social  institutions ; 
studies,  will  defend  any  state  from  evils  all  are  connected,  and  severally  and  pow- 
atsailing  it  on  this  side  *' — the  side  ofpW'  erfuUy  advance  each  other.  The  im- 
erty,  vice,  ignorance  and  superstition,  pressive  picture  of  the  late  history  of  the 
Man  can  produce  no  effect  upon  nature —  world,  forces  this  faith  upon  the  punds, 
can  appropriate  none  of  her  powers — if  even  of  those  who  most  eagerly  oppou  it"i 
•he  be  not  conversant  with  her  laws.  And  After  these  and  other  observations  of 
here,  too,  lies  the  vower  (^popular  intelli-  equal  weight,  tending  all  to  inspire  ad- 
gence.  It  rises  ana  falls  with  this.  Science  miration  and  respect,  as  well  for  the  au- 
and  information  are  the  joy  and  justifica-  tbor  as  for  the  cause  he  advocates,  he 
tion  of  mankind.    They  are  portions  of  proceeds,  in  the  second  number  of  his 

• 
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vork,  to  show  its  object  and  purpose;  of  fixed  cause; — preTailing  winds;  ocean 

which  is,  to  gire  an  exposition  of  a  Cos-  tides ;   rise  of  islands ;  enchainment  of 

mographj,  or  scientific  picture  of  the  mountains ;  great  and  steady  movements 

nnirerse.    In  the  introductory  chapter  he  of  earth,  air,  and  sea ;  the  distribution  of 

bas  g^ven  the  reasons  of  science  in  gen-  yegetation  in  groups  and  bands, following 

era!,  against  the  policy  and  the  prejudices  the  lines  of  equal  temperature ; — even  the 

that  oppose  its  progress.    He  now  sepa-  migrations  of  animals  and  of  man,  with 

rates  and  defines  timt  part  of  it  which  is  their  distribution  over  the  earth,  are  em- 

to  be  the  subject  matter  of  his  work*  braced  under  this  grandest  of  all  views  of 

After  this  follows  a  picture  of  nature,  or  yieibl^  nature.    From  a  great  eminence 

general  survey  of  natural  phenomena;  of  thought,  with  a  glance  of  wonder  and 

mited,  however,  to  the  inorganic  world,  of  knowledge,  it  overlooks  the  whole. 

With  the  conclusion  of  this  general  pie-  '*  It  embraces  the  description  of  all  that  is 

ture,  which  is  almost  a  cosmography  of  created ;  of  all  that  exists  in  space,  both 

itself,  and  includes  the  most  remarkable  natural   things  and   natural  forces,  as 

universal  discoveries  of  physical  astron-  a    simultaneously    existing    coordinate 

omy,  up  to  the  present  time,  the  first  and  whole.'*!  Such  is  ph3rsical  cosmography, 

only  published  portion  of  the  work  is  a  grand  form  of  knowledge,  first  clearly 

concluded.  It  will  be  follow^  by  a  third  expressed  and  attempted  by  the  author 

and  fourth  preparatory  part ;  the  first  of  Cosmos.    *'  But  it  is  no  more  to  be 

treating  of  the  efl^ts  of  natural  scenery  mistaken  for  an  encyclopedia  of  all  sci- 

upon  imagination  and  feelings,  **  through  ences,  than  the  history  of  philosophy  is 

the  medium  of  descriptive  poetry  a!nd  to  be  mistaken  for  a  dironicle,  or  a  com- 

landscape  painting,  as  stimulating  to  the  parative  arrangement   of   philosophical 

study  01  nature  :**  the  other  showing  the  opinions."    The  word  Cosmos,  is  placed 

gradual  progress  and  unfolding  of  the  idea  at  the  head  of  the  work,  that  the  idea  of 

of  the  Cosmos,  or  universe,  from  antiqui-  it  may  be  more  definite.   **  For  this  term, 

ty  to  the  present  tiiBe.*    After  these  will  in  Homeric  times,  was  used  to  signify 

follow  the  serious  detail  of  the  work,  beauty  and  order;  but  by  and  by  employ- 

which  promises  to  be  of  vast  extent  and  ed  as  a  phi^sophical  expression  for  the 

minuteness,  if  we  are  to  judge  of  it  by  the  harmony  or  arrangement  of  the  world."} 

character  of  the  introductory  parts.  The  great  care  which  he  takes  to  de- 

The  contents  of  the  second  chapter  of  yelop  and  define  the  idea  of  his  work« 

the  introduction,  which  treats  of  the  idea  cannot  be  attributed  solely  to  the  desire 

of  a  general  Cosmography,  or  World-His-  of  securing  for  himself  the  honor  of  so 

tonr,  deserve  a  very  careful  notice ;  nor  grand  a  conception :  he  aims  rather  to 

will  the  scientific,  or  the  meditative  read-  unfold  it  in  the  mind  of  his  reader,  that 

er,  pass  it  over  lightly.    Here,  for  the  he  may  escape  detail,  and  expand  his 

first  time,  the  idea  of  the  Material  Whole,  ima^nation  to  the  utmost ;  for  it  is  a  ne- 

or  Cosmos,  is  presented  in  bold  outline,  cessity  of  sdence,  that  many  of  its  vota- 

as  an  object  oi  knowledge,  distinct  and  ries  must  cultivate  it  with  contracted 

comprehensible.    As  the  science  of  Hy-  views  ;  and  finding  more  of  the  conse- 

dromphy  pictures  all  the  great  waters  quences  they  look  for  in  a  mechanical, 

of  the  earth,  their  depth,  figure,  extent,  or  a  learned,  devotion  to  the  parts,  are 

and  changes; — as  Geography  represents  willing  to  neglect  the  a/hole.  The  collect- 

the  earth's  surfa^^e,  and  all  that  rests  per-  or  of  species  looks  with  indifierence  upon 

manentlyuponit; — asUranographymaps  the  philosophical  systematist,  if  he  fails 

the  heavens,  and  notes  the  movements  of  of  an  immediate  profit  from  his  specula- 

the  stars ; — Cosmography,  taking  in  all  of  tions.    The  mathematician  indulges  not 

these,  pictures  the  tiniverse  as  a  whole,  in  generalities ;  the  cast  of  his  mind  for- 

with  all  its  systems,  suns,  planets,  satel-  bids  it    The  minute  anatomist,  delight- 

Jites  and  wandering  meteors ;  describing  ing  in  the  parts,  seldom  turns  an  eye  upon 

boldly  the  visible  features  of  the  whole,  the  total  of  the  species  be  anatomizes : 

and  of  the  greater  parts,  from  the  haze  of  the  pleasure  of  the  detail  is  sufficient, 

remote  nebuls  to  the  clothing  of  the  hills  and  the  reputation  of  minuteness  satisfies 

of  the  earth,  and  the  changes  of  the  beds  him.    That  the  world,  therefore,  may 

of  its  seas.  All  great  masses  of  phenomena  reap  an  universal  benefit,  there  is  needed 

that  show  the  presence  of  slow  change,  or  some  universal  mind,  learned  in  the  facts, 

*  EogUflh  Translation,  p.  17.                t  Ibid.,  p.  17.  t  Ibid.,  p.  90. 
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The  present  i6  not  a  ^  oedttlon  to  en-  where  there  is  no  cr3r8talization :  nor 
ter  npon  an  examination  of  these  and  is  it  difficalt,  from  such  considerations,  to 
other  opinions  supported  in  the  Cosmos,  see,  that  the  laws  of  Jife  can  never  be 
Another  opportumty  will  be  taken  for  an  confounded  with  the  laws  of  matter,  more 
examination  of  its  scientific  character,  as  than  with  those  of  mind — though  a  per- 
the  representatire  and  embodiment  of  cos-  feet  harmony  exists  between  them ;  and 
mical  knowledge,  in  the  present  age.  thattheonly  science  of  life  must  be  found- 
Meanwhile,  the  caution  of  the  author  ed  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  living  organ- 
himself  may  suffice,  even  against  himself,  ization. 

*'  that  all  myths,  («.  e.,  hypotheses,)  of  im-  Already  physiology  has  become  a  sci- 

ponderable    matters,  and   special    vital  ence.  Thelawsof  development  and  of  re- 

forces  inknerU*  in  organized  matter,  only  production  are  obscurely  recognized.  The 

render  views  of  nature  more  perplexed  labors  of  Hunter,  Bell,  Geoffroy,  Owen, 

and  indistinct,  like  munitions  of  war;  and  a  multitude  of  others,  have  estab- 

while  they  are  necessary  to  the  march  of  lished  the  laws  of  life,  and  reduced  the 

intellect,  they  are  also  cumbersome,  and  organism  to  its  principles.    But  these  be- 

serve  to  retard  its  progress.    The  lifter,  long  to  a  category  of  their  own,  and  re- 

therefore,  and  the  less  complicate  they  quire  a  mode  of  reasoning  proper  to  them- 

are,  the  better;  until   the  advance    of  selves.    They  cannot  be  comprehended 

knowledge  enables  us  to  dispense  with  in  the  same  manner,  or  in  the  same  pos* 

their  use.    Let  the  old  invention  of  n,  fluid  ture  of  the  mind,  that  is  requiiea  for  the 

of  heat  be  compared   with  the  simple  laws  of   inert  matter.    While  in  inert 

modern  one  of  ethereal  vibrations ;— or  masses  the  idea  is  of  action  and  reaction ; 

compare  the  phlogiston  of  the  old  Chem-  in  life  the  question  is  of  simultaneity  of 

ists  with  the  affinities  of  Lavoisier ; —  analogy  and  of  concurrence.   In  the  crys- 

or  place  the  electric ^uids  of  the  last  cen-  tal  and  the  solution ;  in  gravity,  and  the 

tuiy  beside  the  results  of  Faraday's  exper-  electric  changes,  the  substance  alone  acts, 

iments ;  which  show,  that  the  powers  of  inducing  its  own  condition,   attracting, 

matter  are  one  and  the  same  with  matter  repelling ;  and  ail  its  changes  en^n  the 

itself;  and  that  electricity  is  as  essential  restoration  of  a  mechanical  equilVrium: 

to  the  atom  as  elasticity.    Nay,  compare  but  in  life  these  tendencies  are  subordi- 

the  dead  crystaline  particles  of  Wollaston,  nated  by  the  form  of  the  species,  and  the 

with  the  modern  molecules,  their  polar  whole  operates  within  itself,  and  upon 

forces  and  mutual  interpenetration.f  The  itself:  each  member,  while  it  has  an  inde- 

simplification  of  hypotheses  in  this  direc-  pendent  life,  yet  affects  every  other  mem- 

tion,  has  been  very  great,  and  with  the  ber ;  and  only  the  whole  is  self'Contin- 

most  desirable  results.  uant. 

(n  the  kingdoms  of  life  where  the  prob-  No  lees  independent  of  material  laws 

lem  is  more  complicated — the  progress  of  are  the  principles  of  thought ;  for  in  in- 

Iheory  to  be  hindered  more  by  the  nature  tellect,  and  even  in  instinct,  it  is  necessary 

of  mind  itself,  than  by  the  nature  of  things  to  foi  .a  i  eas  of  powers  able  to  reconcile 

— chemistry  seems  to  have  taken  an  oath  the  intern:  1  organism,  with  the  external 

not  to  chan^  her  ^rments,  until  she  world.    Nothing  is  esteemed  to  be  more 

squares  the  circle  of  life;  and  as  a  natural  injurious  to  the  progress  of  knowledge, 

consequence,  she  grows  dirtier  and  more  than  the  obtrusion  ol  one  principle  in  the 

distracted  every  day.    Because   she  is  province  of  another.     Science  is  not  less 

mistress  of  material  conditions,  and  can  likely  than  society,  to  suffer  by  false  le- 

observe  all  that  happens  outside  of  the  or-  zisla'tion.    The  legislator  of  science,  if  he 

ganism  removed  from  the  conditions  of  imitates  the  legislator  of  society,  will  no 

life,  she  hopes  at  length  to  find  in  dead  more  inflict  the  principle  of  mechanism 

matter,  the  footsteps  of  organic  laws.  But  upon  life,  than  the  principle  of  trade  upon 

it  is  plain,  the  only  laboratory  of  life  is  love ;  nor  be  more  ready  to  oppress  phi- 

the  living  body;  and  the  only  chemistry  losophy  with  physiology,  than  to  load 

of  life,  is  the  chemistry  of  the  organism,  science  itself  with  the  rule  of  utility. 

It  seems  no  less  absurd  to  look  for  a  vital  If  it  be  asked  whither  all  this  tends  ? 

theory  in  dead  matter,  where  there  are  no  or,  what  is  the  final  aim  ?  the  answer 

vital  conditions,  than  to  seek  for  reasons  must  be,  that  to  understand  and  feel  an 

of   crystalization  in   the  living    body,  end,  it  is  necessary  to  have  pursued  it. 

•  A  Dutch  chemiit  (Mukler)  advances  a  hypothesis  of  vital  forces  being  laient  in  mat- 
ter.—Am  MuUUr*s  C%miatrf.  ^.       , 
t  :3e«  iMna'B  nypoukesu  oi  cryslaliBt  mokcules.— i>Dtia*f  Mtneratof^. 
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And  amidst  the  radiant  gronp. 

Flora  aeenia  to  be, 
Flora  long  since  passed  to  hearen, 

From  her  mother's  knee; — 
Now  perfect  grown,  and  beautiful 

As  the  formti  that  gleam, 
For  a  moment  in  the  sight 

Of  a  poef  s  dream. 

Well  may  EHie  sweetly  sleep, 

While  their  feet  are  near, 
For  their  presence  e?er  makes, 

Spring-time  all  the  year. 
Well  may  EUie  sweetly  smile. 

While  they  euard  her  sleep, 
And  aroond  her  &y  and  night, 

Starry  vigils  keep. 
FaU  River,  Mass,  Johk  Wkstall. 


CIVILIZATION:     AMERICAN    AND   EUROPEAN. 

**  Thx  Cirilization  of  the  Age  *'  is  one  pathize  with  them,  groaning,  as  they  are 

of  those  lam,  loose  phrases  with  which  and  long  har^  been,  nnder  an  acenmnla- 

all  are  familiar,  bat  which  few  take  the  tion  of  wrong  and  insolence  and  oppres- 

trouble  to  understand.     What  is  civiliza-  sion,  disgraceful  to  others,  but  not  to 

tion  ?    And  what  share  have  we  Ameri-  themselves.   That  they  do  not  excel  ns  in 

cans  in  it  ?  «  civilization  is  no  fault  of  theire ;  but  in 

If  we  were  to  believe  some  of  our  believing  that  they  do  not,  we  hold  no 

English  brethren,  both  our  claims  and  strange  or  singular  opinion.    The  late 

our  prospects  are  very  meagre.     The  Dr.  Arnold,  a  fast  friend  of  Ireland  and 

French,*  having  no  petty  rivalries  or  old  Irish  rights,  used  to  say,  "There  is  more 

rrudges  to  gratify,  and  cherishing  as  they  to  be  done  in  Ireland  than  in  any  other 

do  the  comfortable  assurance  of  being  at  corner  of  the  world.    I  had,  at  one  time, 

the  head  of  all  the  world  in  social  cul-  a  notion  of  going  over  there  and  taking 

tore,  treat  us  with  a  little  more  consider-  Irish  pupils,  to  try  what  one  man  could 

ation.    That  both  French  and  English  do  towards  civilizintr  the  people,  by  try- 

ahould  deem  themselves  our  superiors  in  ing  to  civilize  and  cnristianize  their  gen* 

civilization,  is    natural — nay   more — ^is  try."     "Whether  Ireland  remain  in  its 

just;  "but  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Irish  present  barabarism,  or  grow  in  health  and 

should  affect  to  look  down  upon  our  so-  civilization,  in  either  case  the  downfall 

cial  and  antellectnal  progress  with  con-  of  the  present  establishment  is  certain ;  a 

tempt,  is  quite  too  severe  a  rebuke  to  our  savaee  people  will  not  endure  the  insult 

national  vanity.     A  distinguished  Irish  of  a  hostile  religion,  a  civilized  one  will 

priest  of  Philadelphia  is  reported  to  have  reasonably  insist  on  having  their  own.** 

said  lately,  at  a  public  meeting  in  his  But  if  we  are  mistaken,  and  Ireland  can 

native  country, "  that  the  number  of  edu-  furnish  a  greater  proportion  of  "educated, 

cated,  enliffhtened  and  civilized  men  in^  enlightened  and  civilized  men  **  than  our 

America,   he   was   sorry  to  say,  was  own  country,  we  shall  sincerely  rejoice, 

small."    Now,  if  any  word  of  oure  could  Next  to  Ireland  herself,  no  other  nation 

wound  the  feelings  or   depreciate  the  could  have  so  great  occasion  to  congretu- 

character  of  any  people  or  of  any  indi-  late  themselves  on  such  a  fact  as  we;  for 

vidual,  the  Irish  should  be  the  last  against  then,  as  things  are  goinr,  we  may  rea- 

whom  that  word  should  be  uttered.  From  sonably  hope  to  be,  ere  long,  thoroughly 

our  hearts  we  honor  the  many  beautiful  saturated  with  the  good  leaven  ourselves, 

and  noble  traits  by  which,  as  a  people.  Having  referred  to  this  instance  chiefly 

they  are  distingruabed.    We  deeply  sym-  in  order  to  show  that  the  high  opinion  of 
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onreeWes  which  we  are  accogtoined  vn-  ]jig-aia8t)exB»tothftcontnr7iK>twhfa8taDd- 

qaestioningly  to  cherish^  is  far  from  com-  ing.  In  maimers,  the  Chinese  and  Japan- 

manding   universal  assent,   and    meets  ese  are  very  di^rent  from  ns — in  many 

with  some  very  unexpected  rebofs  from  respects  quite  the  reverse ;  yet  nothing 

abroad,  we  dismiss,  henceforth,  all  par-  but  vulgar  prejudice  would  deem  them 

ticular  comparison  of  oun^lves  with  the  altogether  unavilized ;  and  this  vulgar 

Irish  as  unwelcome  and  invidious.    Our  prejudice  they  return  with  usury  against 

design  is  to  discuss,  in  a  more  general  us  "  outside  barbarians."    Indeed,  next 

way,  the  comparative  merits  and  charac-  to  the  ridiculousness  of  their  contempt 

teristjcs  of  Cisatlantic  and  Transatlantic  for  us  is  that  of  ours  for  them. 

Civilization.  Another  notion  often  associated  with 

But,  as  men  are  prone  to  be  such  par-  civilization  is  that  of  wealth  and  luxury, 

rots  in  the  use  ot  familiar  words,  and  as  Here  we  must  distinguish  the  case  of 

few  of  us  have  ever  thought  c^  giving  individuals  from  that  of   communities, 

ourselves  a  distinct  account  of  what  we  With  respect  to  individuals,  wealth  and 

mean    by    civilization,  and  farther,  as  luxury,  it  is  evident,  are  not  exponents 

there  seems  to  be  such  amazing  discrep-  of  their  relative  civilization.    Because  a 

ancies  of  opinion  in  the  application  of  the  man  can  surround  himself  with  suraptu- 

term,  it  may  not  be  inopportune  to  de-  ous  furniture,  load  bis  table  with  deliaous 

vote  some  space  to  a  preliminary  inquiry  viands,  array  himself  in  gorgeous  ap- 

into  its  true  meaning  and  actual  accepta-  parel  and  ride  in  his  coach  and  six — 

tion.    Not  that  we  flatter  ourselves  with  is  he  therefore  more  civilized  than  his 

being  able  to  give  a  perfect  and  satisfac-  neighbors  who  must  live  in  simpler  style, 

tory  definition  of  it,  but  by  considering  it  content  themselves  with  coarser  fare,  and 

io  various  aspects  we  may  approximate  when  they  go  abroad  must  walk  ?  Riches 

its  true  idea,  and  certainly  shall  be  less  take  to  themselves  wings  and  fly  away. 

likely  to  misunderstand  each  other.  Does  civilization  go  with  them  i    Is  it  a 

To  many  minds,  one  of  the  first  no-  thing  transferable  by  bond  or  iDortgap;e, 

tions  suggested  by  the  term,  is  that  of  or  recoverable  in  a  suit  at  law  ?    Or,  Be* 

certain  conventional  forms  of  social  life ;  cause  a  man  buys  an  elegant  piano- forte, 

certain  styles  of  eatii^,  drinking,  sitting,  has  he,  of  course,  a  better  taste  in  rou- 

walking;  of  dress,  conversation,  man-  sic  than  another  whose  soul  is  tuned 

ners.    All  these  have,  indeed,  some  con-  to  melody,  but  whose  voice  is  the  only 

nection  with  the  subject    Let  nothing  be  instrument  within  his  reach?     Is  the 

said  to  diminish  our  re^d  for  them ;  we  opulent  and  haughty  merchant,  with  his 

need,  rather,  to  have  it  increased.    But,  score  of  ships  pouring  wealth  into  his 

so  far  from  constituting  civilization,  they  coffers  from  every  clime,  therefore  more 

are  the  mere  form  and  cut  of  its  garments,  civilized  than  the  poor  scholar  or  artist  who 

Were  they  all,  civilization  would  be  re-  be^s  a  passage  in  the  meanest  of  those 

solv^  into  politeness,  or  would  have  ships,  that  he  may  study  the  literature, 

somewhat  the  same  relation  to  society  manners  and  arts  of  other  nations,  and 

which    politeness    has    to    individuals,  thus  cultivate  his  mind  and  taste  ?  Or, 

People  sometimes  talk  of  a  true  and  a  false  finally,  the  owner  of  a  magnificent  estate, 

politeness,  endeavoring  to  distinguish  its  who  rides  round  among  his  farms  or 

show  from  its  substance;  but,  after  all,  the  strolls  over  his  beautifiu  grounds  with 

outside,  the  show,  the  form,are  all  the  sub-  the  proud  consciousness,  **all   this  is 

stance  there  is  in  it ;  and  by  their  merits  mine  ** — is  he  therefore  mote  civilized 

it  must  stand  or  fall.  But  is  there  nothing  than  the  pious  peasant  who  looks  with 

higher,  deeper  and  more  solid  contained  rapture  on  the  same  objects,  and  exclaims, 

in  civilization .'    Montezuma  held  a  most  *'  My  Father  made  them  all  '*— or  than  the 

splendid  court.    All  the  forms  of  pro-  lover  of  nature,  the  painter  or  the  poet, 

cedure  and  address  were  most  fastidious  whose  soul  drinks  in  with  ecstasy  the 

and  precise.    Never,  perhaps,  was  there  %eauty  and  enchantments  of  the  scene — 

seen  a  more  pompous  ceremonial.    Most  or  even  than  the  humble  student,  the 

brilliant,  too,  was  the  display  of  dresses,  botanist  or  mineralogist  who  here  finds 

aumes,  gold  and  jewelry.    But  were  the  the  means  of  enlarging  his  knowledge  of 

lexicans  therefore  civiuzed  ?  the  kingdoms  of  nature  ?    In  short,  are 

Sonu  manners  there  roust  be,  or  there  idleness  and  dissipation,  plethora   and 

U  no  civilization:  but  they  are  far  from  gout,  avarice  and  purse* pride,  indices  of 

constituting  its  essence — the  TroUopes  high  culture  and  refinement  ?    Certainly 

•Ad  Hamiltons^-the  D^rsays  and  danc-  not    Filling  a  man's  head  with  dollars. 
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stomach  with  dmioties*  or  hie  limbs  tion  as  the  fiutenin^  of  a  rampyre  proTes 
with  diseases,  will  not  eivilize  him.  the  presence  of  a  lir'mn^  body.  CiWliza- 
What  more  degraded  objtcts  can  human  tion  alone  can  famish  it  its  food,  but  in 
society  present  than  the  miser  and  the  the  act  she  is  drained  of  her  life-blood 
epicure  ?  And  if  there  is  any  folly  in  the  and  dies.  If  a  univerMil  history  of  the  pro- 
world  greater  than  the  pride  and  self*  gress  of  civilization  were  written,  what 
sufficiency  of  the  rich,  it  is  the  repining  part  would  Nineveh  with  its  Sarda- 
and  enry  of  the  comparatively  poor : —  napalus,  Babylon  with  its  Helshazzar,  or 
we  be^  pardon — there  is  one  greater  folly  Persia  with  its  Artaxerxes  and  Darii  claim 
still :  It  IS  that  of  him  who,  without  the  therein?  Even  those  forms  of  civilization 
means,  endeavors  to  imitate  tbe  vices  which  contained  other  and  immortal  ele- 
and  the  show  of  wealth,  and  often,  like  ments,  elements  which  have  come  down 
the  frog  in  the  Oable,  bursts  in  the  un*  shedding  their  kindly  influences,  even  to 
lucky  attempt  our  own  times,  were  driven  from  their 
-^  But  if  we  would  ascertain  the  true  ancient  seats  by  luxury.  So  it  was  widi 
relation  of  wealth  to  civilization,  we  the  Grecian  and  Roman  civilization.  So 
ought  to  compare  whole  classes  or  coun*  it  was  with  that  of  the  Italian  republics 
tries,  rather  than  individuals.  As  a  in  the  middle  ages,  which  for  a  time 
class,  it  mast  be  admitted,  the  rich  are  exhibited  an  almost  miraculous  die^lay 
likely  to  be  more  highly  cultivated  than  of  genius,  coumge,  activity,  prosperity. 
the  poor.  As  will  appear  by  a  due  con*  But  commerce  and  enterprise  introdaoed 
•ideration  of  what  has  been  already  said,  wealth.  They  knew  not  how  rightly  to 
wealth  furnishes  facilities,  means  and  ex*  use  or  enjoy  it— they  fell  into  luxury  and 
eitements  for  social  culture,  and  when  %  effeminacy,  with  their  accompanying 
proper  use  is  made  of  it,  civilization  is  vices,  cruelty  and  selfishness,  and  so 
certainly  promoted  thereby.  This  effect  were  ruined.  In  short,  all  history  con* 
is  still  more  likely  to  follow  ia  respect  spires  to  teach  that  great  wealth  is  not 
•o  communities  than  classes,  for  though  an  indispensable  means,  nor  is  luxury  a 
great  wealth  may  not  benefit  its  possess*  healthy  symptom  of  a  high  degree  of 
ors,  it  is  almost  certain  to  improve  society  civilization. 

in  general,  by  promoting  the  various  arts  But  it  will  be  confidently  anticipated 

that  adorn  human  life  and  cultivate  the  by  many,  that  in  the  general  and  equable 

human  mind.    Yet,  fully  admitting  all  distributionof  the  means  of  external  well* 

this,  we  shall  not  find  that  the  civiliza-  being,  especially  if  this  be  joined  with  a 

tion  of  different  countries  has  been,  or  is  general  diffusion  of  the  elements  of  useful 

proportional  to  their  wealth.    In  wealth,  knowledge,  we  have  the  test  and  measure 

fcngland  is  greatly  superior  to  France,  of  the  social  progress  of  any  community, 

but  according  to  the  unanimous  testimony  But  if,  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  several 

of  continental  Europe,  France  has  ever  countries  of  Europe  be  compared  in  these 

been  superior  to  Eni^laod  in  civilization,  respects  with   France,  the  comparison 

Were  the  effeminate  Lydians,  with  Crcnsus  would  result  greatly  in  their  favor,  though 

for  their  king,  more  civilized  than  the  France  then  stood  confessedly  at  the  h«id 

Spartans  with  their  money  of  leather  and  of  European  culture.    Sparta  was  proba- 

ifon,  their  stem  integrity  and  lofty  patri*  bly  superior  to  Athens  in  these  respects, 

otism  ?     It  is  true  there   was   alwayi  though  less  highly  civilized.   So  probably 

•omething  lacking  in  the  social  culture  are  Prussia  ami  the  United  States  at  this 

of  the  S[Nirtans — they  were   never  so  moment  superior  to  England  or  France; 

highly  civilized  as  tbeir  more  inquisitive  yet  Prussia  will  freely  acknowledge  both 

miM  communicative,  though  often  coo*  England  and  France  to  be  before  her  in 

qnered  neighbors,  the  Athenians — there  civilization,  and  it  is  hardly  worth  while 

was  always  a  remnant  of  rudeness  and  for  us  to  contest  the  point  in  our  favor 

coarseness  in  their  character ;   yet   in  with  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  civilized 

civilization  they  were  undeniably  supe*  world  against  us.    Finally,  to  bring  the 

rior  to  many  Oar  more  wealthy  oontempo*  question  more  nearly  home  to  our  appre* 

nry  nations.  hensions ;  compare  the  population  of  one 

As  for  luxury,  which  is  sometimes  of  our  large  cities  with  the  scattered 

represented  as  the  highest  proof  and  fair-  inhabitants  of  the  country  in  respect  to 

est  flower  of  civilization — it  is  rather  its  general  comfort  and  inteiligenoe,  and  we 

gangrene  and  pl^ue-spot.    It  pre*sup*  suspect  the  comparison  would  turn  out 

poses  civilization  as  death  pre-siipposes  in  utvor  of  the  latter ;  yet  all  will  allow 

life.    It  proves  the  existence  of  civiliza-  that  on  the  whole  the  cities  are  the  great 
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centres  of  civUitation.  ThoBweconciiide  may  be  taught  as  of  higher  importance 
\  that  though  the  points  referred  to  are  im-  than  good  morals. 
I  portant  elements  in  the  projgress  of  social  But  whatever  civilization  may  be,  and 
!  improvement,  civilization  includes  other  whatever  its  merits,  it  plainly  contains 
I  elements  which  may  more  than  counter-  other  elements  than  have  yet  been  men- 
'  balance  them.  tioned.  Some  will  think  it  strange  that 
/Shall  we  find  these  elements  in  nublic  the  claims  of  Freedom  should  so  long 
yVirtue,  morality  and  reli^on  ?  These  have  been  overlooked.  In  this  country 
/  play  a  most  noble  part  in  civilization.  It  we  are  naturally  disposed  to  assign  them 
\.  can  never  long  exist  without  them.  A  a  very  high  value — and  rightly,  if  our 
Nperfect  religion  is  a  necessary  condition  views  of  freedom  are  sufiBciently  elevated 
to  its  own  perfection.  Henc«  ubristianity  and  pure.  If,  by  personal  freedom,  we 
is  unquestionably  the  highest  form  which  understand  the  manly  consciousness  of 
civilization  has  ever  yet  assumed.  But  power  chastened  by  the  attendant  con* 
that  the  proper  civilization  of  different  sciousness  of  responsibility ;  the  due 
countries  and  times  is  not  proportioned  attempering,  the  healthv  unfolding  and 
to  the  degree  in  which  religion  and  virtue  harmonious  action  of  all  the  faculties  of 
V  prevail,  will  appear  by  an  app^  to  a  few  man,  not  only  as  an  individual  but  as  a 
facts.  Is  Switzerland  more  civilized  than  social  being — uncramped  by  outward 
France .'  Was  the  Germany  of  Luther's  restraint,  and  undistorted  by  inward  per- 
time  more  civilized  than  is  the  Germany  versity : — end  if,  by  civil  freedom,  we 
of  the  present  day  ?  Was  the  Athens  of  understand  the  harmony  of  all  the  social 
Aristides  more  civilized  than  that  of  relatione,  where  every  man  naturally  and 
Demosthenes  ?  Was  the  Rome  of  the  i^ithout  anv  undue  obstruction  finds  the 
elder  Brutus,  of  Cincinnatus,  or  of  Regu-  place  which,  in  relation  to  othere,  be  is 
lus  more  civilized  than  the  Rome  of  Cata-  best  fitted  to  fill,  and  where  whatever 
line  and  Augustus  ?  Common  sense  things  are  just,  honest  and  lovely  are 
answera  no!  and  we  need  multiply  encouraged,  and  whatever  things  are 
examples  no  further.  wrong  and  unseemly  are  checked  and 
If,  then,  civilization  is  proportional  suppressed : — if  such  be  our  idea  of  free- 
neither  to  the  general  virtue,  nor  general  dom,  then  freedom  is  indeed  a  moet  im- 
intelli^ce,  nor  general  comfort — if,  in  portant  condition  of  high  attainment  in 
some  mstances,  it  may  go  on  increasing  civilization.  ^ 
while  these  diminish — is  it  a  thing  worth  But  if  of  personal  freedom  we  have 
troubling  our  heads  about  ?  we  are  ready  merely  the  gross  notion  of  a  lawless  ca- 
to  ask.  But  let  us  not  be  too  hasty.  It  price — of  a  consciousness  of  the  most 
is  plain  we  have  an  idea  of  civilization  perfect  individual  independence — if  we 
which  contains  the  elements  already  imagine  a  state  of  human  existence,  (for 
enumerated ;  but  it  is  equally  plain  they  it  cannot  be  called  society,)  where  every- 
do  not  constitute  its  leading  or  essential  body  does  what  is  right  m  his  own  eyes, 
character.  And  further,  it  is  plain  that,  or  what  is  wrong  in  bis  own  eyes,  if  be 
according  to  the  ideal  we  form  to  our  please,  and  scarcely  acknowledges  any 
minds,  civilization  is  a  rood  thing — most  superior ;  where  there  is  no  system  of 
noble  and  most  desirable — though  in  its  rovemment,  or  where  the  ideal  of  that 
imperfect  and  distorted  practical  mani*  boasted  sort  of  **  government  which  gov- 
festations  it  contain  or  be  associated  with  ems  least  *'  is  reuized ;  where  there  are 
many  evils.  But  these  manifestations,  scarcely  any  general  laws  or  reneral  in- 
though  evil  when  considered  in  their  terests ;  where  each  indrviduafis  his  own 
immediate  connection,  may  in  a  wider  law,  his  own  sovereign,  and  his  own 
view,  in  relation  to  the  pro^^ress  of  the  god :  if  such  be  our  idea  of  personal  free- 
human  race,  be  necessary  bnks  in  the  dom,  so  far  from  such  freedom  being  an 
advancement  of  the  good  towards  its  con-  element  of  civilization,  it  is  the  very  in- 
summation.  They  may  be  regulated  as  dez  and  characteristic  of  a  savage  state, 
transition  states — as  merely  the  awkward  Among  savages  you  have  liberty  and 
ace  in  passing  from  the  childish  simplicity  equality  in  their  unrestrained  and  perfect 
of  rude  times  to  a  majily  maturity  not  yet  form.  And  if,  by  civil  and  political 
attained.  After  all»  it  is  true,  civilization  freedom,  we  understand  merely  tne  form 
may  be  too  highly  extolled — being  dis-  of  democratic  government  in  distinction 
placed  from  its  own  subordinate  sphere,  from  a  monarchy  or  an  aristocracy — not 
and  elevated  to  the  highest  which  belongs  to  say  that  tliose  forms  of  themselves 
dftlj  to  rthgkm— just  n»  good  mannecs  by  no  means  exdttde  despotism  and  op- 
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presstoa — ^tbe  history  of  the  world,  and  ing  and  strengthening  of  the  intellectual 
the  present  state  of  Christendom,  conspire  powers,  and  the  refining  of  the  tastes 
to  demonstrate  that  such  a  type  of  free-  and  sensibilities — ^this  is  not  Indeed  the 
dom  is  essential  neither  to  the  progpress  whole,  but  the  central  idea  of  civilization, 
nor  to  a  high  (observe,  we  do  not  say  Herein  lies  the  very  substance  of  the 
the  highest)  advancement  of  civilization,  thin^  itself— while  Commerce  and  the 
Little  children,  in  their  simplicity,  are  Mechanic  and  Useful  Arts  are  but  ex- 
apt  to  think  their  fathers  the  most  im-  temal  means,  aids,  influences.  The  lat- 
portant  personages  in  the  world :  in  like  ter  are  but  the  leaves  of  the  tree  of  civil* 
manner,  there  are  many  amon^  us  who  ization,  while  the  former,  if  not  the  fruits, 
have  grown  up  with  the  fixed  idea,  that  are  at  least  the  flowers.  These  views  are 
we  are  not  only  the  freest  and  happiest,  fully  borne  out  by  a  reference  to  histonr 
bat  the  best  educated  and  most  civilized  and  facts.  Of  tne  comparative  civih- 
nation  on  earth.  In  their  view,  all  that  zation  of  all  the  ancient  nations  we  jadfi;e 
now  remains  to  be  done  is  to  American-  by  this  test.  Hence  the  Grecian  and  the 
ize  the  world.  We  will  not  offend  their  Iloman  tower  high  above  all  others  as 
prejudices  by  instituting  a  comparison  we  look  back  over  the  wide  waste  of  the 
between  some  of  the  old  monarchies  of  past  To  a  hasty  view  no  other  objects 
Europe  and  ourselves.  We  will  merely  are  visible.  On  a  closer  examination, 
ask  them  if  republican  Switzerland  is,  in  however,  appear  evidences  of  a  Jewish, 
their  opinion,  more  civilized  than  abso-  an  Egyptian,  an  Indian,  a  Saracenic 
lute  Prussia,  or  ooonarchical  France,  or  civilization,  but  we  refer  them  still  to  the 
aristocratical  England  ?  We  could  wish  same  standard.  Nineveh,  Babylon,  Tyre, 
that  Christian  civilization  funiished  more  Carthage,  were  immensly  rich,  immense- 
republics,  with  which  to  continue  the  ly  powerful ;  but  they  are  not  known  to 
comparison.  Over  our  South  American  have  made  any  considerable  advances  in 
sisters  it  is  pious  to  throw  a  veil.  But  literature  or  the  fine  arts,  and  men  are 
we  will  ask  further,  if  France  made  no  silent  concerning  their  civilization.  The 
social  progress  under  the  despotic  govern-  same  test  we  apply  to  modem  nations, 
roent  of  I^uis  XTV.  ?  or,  if  she  has  been  Thus  we  judge  of  the  civilization  of 

S)ing  backward  ever  since  the  end  of  the  France,  of  England,  of  Germany ;  and 

eign  of  Terror  ?  or,  if  England  has  re-  thus  we  infer  that  Italy,  Spain,  and  Por- 

mained  stationary  since  Cromwell  dis-  tugal    have  been  retrograding  in  later 

misaed  the  Rump  Parliament  ?    The  in-  times.    But  to  this  poiql  also,  we  shall 

^uiry  here  is  not  whether  civilization  is  have  occasion  to  recur, 

a  desirable  thing — it  is  only  about  facts.  If  now  we  should  venture  to  eive  a 

ap^ying  to  them  the  term  according  to  its  definition  of  civilization,  it  would  be— 

ordiiiary  and  common'sense  acceptation :  the  complete  and  harmonious  development 

and  so  applying  it,  we  find  that  civil-  of  man  in  all  his  appropriate  relations  to 

ization — in  the  highest  state  it  has  yet  this  world — or,  more  fully  expressed,  the 

reached — is  not  tied  to  the  forms  of  a  expanding  and  cultivating  of  all  the  pow- 

popnlar  government.    We  shall  have  oc-  ers  and  capacities  of  man  considered  as  a 

casion  to  recur  to  this  point  hereafter,  social  beinfl^ ;  especially  of  those  higher 

.   and  must  now  hasten  to  conclude  the  faculties  which  characterize  man's  proper 

\answer  to  our  preliminary  question.  nature;  and  including  the  refinement  of 

We  mention  then,  finally,  as  factors  the  manners,  tastes  and  feelings.    In  re- 

fthd  products  of  civilization,  Science,  Lit-  ierence  to  each  man,  considered  individu- 

eratnifi  and  the  Fine  Arts,  on  the  one  ally,  this  process  might  be  called  human" 

hand;  and  Commerce,  with  the  Mechanic  ization,  t.e.,  the  complete  drawing  out 

cal  and  Useful  Arts  on  the  other.    Both  and  unfolding  of  his  proper  nature — 

have  an  important  bearing  upon  it,  but  making  him  perfectly  a  man — realizing 

its  connection  with  the  latter  is  much  less  his  ideal  character ;  (and  hence,  with 

.  direct  than  with  the  former.    Its  central  singularly  beautiful  appropriateness,  the 

^    idea  is  Science,  Literature  and  the  Fine  proper  studies  of  a  liberal  education  used 

Arts.     If  it  is  considered  as  a  process,  a  to  be  called,  not  only  the  Arts,  but  the 

becoming  civilized,  its  central  idea  is  Humanities).    But  as  the  nature  of  man 

pogress  in  these  departments ;  and  if  it  can  be  thus  completely  expanded  only  in 

u  considered  as  a  state,  a  being  civilized,  society,   the   process  is   rightly  called 

that  idea  is  a  high  degree  of  attainment  civilization.     Man  makes  society,  and 

in  them.    The  cultivation  of  the  mind,  society  civilizes  man.    Civilization  ter- 

die  unfolding,  the  discipline,  the  enlarg-  minates  therefore  in  the  coitiTation  and 
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perfecting  of  individuals;  but  it  is  a  ation.  It  enters  with  facility  into  the 
social  cultivation  and  perfection.  The  characters  and  ideas  of  other  nations,  and 
Aelf-improvement  of  eacn  individual  must  of  more  imperfect  forms  of  social  culture; 
go  on  in  living  connection  with  the  ob-  and  by  impartially  judging  them,  include* 
servation  and  appreciation  of  the  progress  and  makes  them  its  own.  In  fine,  its 
made  by  others.  The  more  extensive  idea,  its  mission  is  to  brine  into  one,  the 
these  two  processes  are,  and  the  more  past,  the  present  and  the  mure— all  na* 
thoroughly  they  interpenetrate  and  modify  tions  and  all  generations.  Its  spirit,^ 
each  other,  the  more  perfect  the  result  therefore,  is  both  conservative  and  pro- 
It  is  the  internal  which  is  to  be  unfolded,  gressive.  It  keeps  up  the  continuity  of 
but  it  can  be  unfolded  only  in  connection  the  race.  Its  monuments  are  enduring, 
with  the  extemaL  The  subjection  is  to  Its  aposties  live  and  labor  for  all  time, 
be  guided,  corrected,  stimulated  by  the  though  often  obscure  and  neglected  in 
objection :  reflection,  discipline  are  to  be  their  own. 

conjoined  with  observation,  conversation.        What  share  have  i/v  in  such  a  civilizar 

intercourse — the  wider  the  better.    This  tion  ?    What  are  our  claims  and  prospects  , 

is  the  way  in  which  war,  and  one  of  the  as  compared  with  the  leading  nations  of  ^ 

ways  in  which  commerce,  exert  so  bene*  Europe  ?   We  proceed  to  offer  some  views 

ficial  an  influence  on  civilization.   Hence  in  answer  to  these  queries  with  a  deep 

the  debt  which  modem  Europe  owes  to  sense  of  insuflleiency,  but  at  the  same 

the  Crusades.    To  nothing  is  civilization  time  with  a  clear  consciousness  of  an 

more  directiy  opposed  than  to  narrow-  earnest  and  impartial  spirit     If  what 

mindedness.    A  man  truly  civilized  is  shall  be  said  be  true  and  sound  as  far  as 

distinguished  for   breadth  and  compre-  it  goes,  we  trust  that,  in  view  of  the 

hension  of  view.    He  has  what  the  Ger-  immensity  of  the  subject,  our  readers 

mans  call  a  world-consciousness.     He  will  pardon  some  incoherence  and  great 

carries  about  with  him  the  familiar  feel-  deficiencies. 

ing  that  he  is  here  in  a  world  where        We,  Americans,  are  often  accused  of 

there  are  not  onl3r  New  Englanders,  with  indulging  a  vain  and  boastful  spirit — and 

their  peculiar  prejudices  and  institutions  not  without  reason ;  though  it  seems  to 

— not  only  Americans  and  Europeans,  be  quite  forgotten  by  our  accusers  that 

but  Hindoos  also,  and  Turks,  and  Tar-  we  are  not  altogetiier  singular  in  this 

tars,  and  Chinese  and  Japanese,  who,  respect — nor  are  our  boasts  altogether 

like  his  own  neighbors,  are  all  proud  of  groundless — nor  is  it  a  greater  sin  to  boast 

their  several  countries,  creeds  and  char-  than  to  traduce.    If  we  boast  more  than 

acters ;  in  a  world,  too,  where  there  have  others,  it  is  because  we  have  more  people 

been  Jews,  Greeks,  Romans,  Eg3rptians  among  us  who  take  it  into  their  heads 

and  Arabians :  in  short,  his  mind  is  to  a  that  they  have  a  right  to  think  for  them- 

certain  degree  a  geographical  and  his-  selves,  and  not  only  for  themselves  but 

torical  omnipresence.    He  feels,  more-  for  the  rest  of  the  world — more  mouths 

over,  that  he  is  in  vital  connection  with  which  are  opened  not  only  to  utter  the 

a  race  which  has  been,  and  is,  in  a  pro-  minds  of  their  owners,  but  to  serve  9\ 

cess  of  development  wherein  he  shs^es,  the  organs  of  the  nation.    Every  littie 

from  which  he  has  received,  and  to  which  village  newspaper  dares  to  speak  in  the 

he  must  contribute.    He  is  not  a  mere  name  of  the  American  people ;  and  every'' 

isolated  individual.    In  all  the  fortunes  petty  4th  of  July  orator  and  Lyceum 

of  the  race  he  takes  sensible  interest  lecturer,  considers  himself  the  pro  ^enrporc 

He  is  a  man — and   whatever  concerns  mouth-piece  of  the  whole  country.    Now 

humanity  comes  home    to   his  bosom,  it  is  certainly  assuming  more  than  any 

Columbus  is  said  to  have   discovered  considerate  man  will  venture  to  maintain, 

America ;  though  multitudes  were  on  the  to  suppose  that  we  can  furnish  such 

Sot  before  him.    But  they  knew  only  of  myriads  of  men  with  views  equally  en- 

e  existence  of  their  own  tribes,  and  of  larged  and  minds  equally  cultivated,  with 

their  immediate  neighbors,  whom  they  the  select  few  who  presume  to  stand 

chanced  to  meet  in  war  or  hunting — they  forth  as  the  representatives  of  other  na- 

had  no   history,  no  future,   «.  e.,  they  tions.    Among  the  mass  of  the  people  in 

were  savaees :  they  were  not  properly  most  other  countries,  there  is  probably 

mm  ;  and  hence  they  are  said  to  have  as  deep-seated  a  feeling  of  their  nationu 

Wen  discovered  as  if  they  were   mere  superiority  as  there  is  among  ourselves ; 

things.    True  civilization  also  implies  a  but  this  feeling  is  among  them  compara- 

leady  sympathy  and  power  of  appreci-  tiveJy  silent,  because  there  ia  too  litfk 
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itempi  its  utterance,    bnmored  iMtional  lailleiy,  bnt  in  con- 
btunCBe  of  tbe  mere     temptnous  sneers    and    aludied  iosulti. 


il  tofarniBh  so  much  And  if  we  have  Tesented  or  proteated 
saing it.  Thtumuch  again*!  Rocb treaimeni, tfaey  e(Mil[v siinig- 
IlegM  habit  of  self-    ged  their  shouidera  and  aMorea  ds  we 


iHt   Others ;    yet  as  wtre  altogether  too  thio-ikinned. 

r  be  it  from  ns  to  ear  true  we  ought  to  have  had  self'retpect 

fence.    It  is  a  fault  enough  to  laugh  at  such  prepoHerons  airs 

exists,  is  a  symptom  — tu  relum  silence  (or  contempt,  and  pity 

MS,  and  therefore  a  forinsuil.   ButthelHClin.Rehadcberish- 

ims  to  the  tnie  spirit  ed  a  reverential  regard  for  England  as  the 
home  and  the  burial-place  ni  our  commoD 

ising  this  topic,  we  anceaton;  and,  forgetting  (hat  the  present 

e  (artber  comments  genemtion  of  English  were  no  older  or 

y  contempt unns  and  more  venerable  than  onrselves,  we  nata- 

Britisb  travelers  and  rall^  transferred  to  them  that  deferenca 

id  the  British  press  which  we  felt  for  England  as  our  mother 

an  to  assume  towards  country.  Hence  our  sorer  est.  They  knew 

aie  tbe  privBie  griefs  their  advantage  and  they  have  abased  it 

es  of  tbe  particular  Latterly  they  bave  seemed  determined  to 

□ot — we  care   not.  cure  us  of  our  ibin-skinned  sensitiveness 

id  on  in  the  spirit  of  andcbildisb  venerslion  botbtogetber,aiwl 

iniiiy  losses  or  pecu-  we  trust  by  tbe  time  Ihey  have  exhausted 

tbe  explanation  may  their   store  of  vituperation — if,   indeed, 

r  personal  defence,  there  is  any  more  Ink  in  the  bottle — they 

their  personal  honor ;  will  have  succeeded  to  their  hearts'  con- 

i  has  become  the  pre-  tent.    As  to  English  traveiers — they  an 

Venn!   spirit  of   tbe  the   same  everywhere.     They   seem   to 

;aas  of  the  British  regard  all  the  rest  of  the  world  as  mada 

be  assamed  at  indi-  expressly  for  Englishmen  to  travel  in, 

one  of  English  feel-  and  to  judge  well  or  ill  of  it  accordiag 

ie  higher  classes  of  aa  it  suits  tbeir  traveling  convenience, 

irards  this   country.  Every  class  of  creatures  is  aSected  by 

towards  ns  as  a  step-  things  according  to  its  own  nature.    Tha 

xting  has  not  been  booksof  English  travelers  in  this  country 

her   own   children  always    remind   us  of   the   far-traveled 

t  of  so  fair  a  portion  stork  in  the  fable,  who,  when  tbe  ioz 

irilance.     There  was  asked  of  him  an  account  of  the  foreign 

rresistlbly  ludicrous  lands  he  had  visited,  began  to  name  ovet 

which  every  Engtisb  all   tbe   stagnant  pools,  the   bogs  and 

ntitled  to  assume  to-  marshes  where  he  had  found  the  most 

Migh  he  bad  never  uvory  worms  and  tbe  fatteat  frogs. 

TOW  precincts  ti  his  The  English  at  home  are  tidiculoas^ 

[  he  Dad,  It  made  no  i^orant  oT  as — not  only  of  our  condi- 

always  carried  Eng-  tion  and  institutions,  but  of  our  very 

rever  be  went — and  geography.     Men  moving  in  tbe  most 

I  little  more  than  a  respectable  society  in  England  have  not 

lorn  himself  in  a  cet-  so  distinct  an  idea  of  tbe  gcogmphy  of 

e  on  B  magnificent  this  country  as  our  schoul-boyBordinuiiy 

lUthorised  and  com-  have  of  that  of  Caffiaria  or  the  Barbary 


towards  ns  the  office  States— not  to  sav.  of  England,  for 
Tfavely  seating  him-  obvious  reasons.  We  have  seen  a  forty 
chair,  he  called  us    shilling  atlas,  pnblisbed  in  London  ir 


lesson  in  manners  year  of  our  Lord   1840,  in  which   tbe 

uve  a  severe  castiga-  separate  map  of   tbe  United  States  ex- 

wardness    and    mis-  hihited  but  fourteen  States;  one  of  the 

h  wtilera  bave  not  old  thirteen.  New  Hampshire,  being  omit* 

ilemen  and  equals —  ted;  and, ofthenew  Stales.only  Vermont 

0  chastise  OS  as  being  and  Kentucky  added.    The  palpable  and 

nowledeed  superiors  Indicrousblundersof  Alison  in  bis  butorr 

ate  deall  not  in  good-  c^  the  Ute  wu  between  thii  country  and 
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Great  Britain,  hare  already  been,  in  part,  sball  be  said  of  the  incredible  and  in- 
exposed  in  the  pages  oi  this  Review,  corrigible  stupidity  of  a  late  British  re- 
They  are  not  lapses  of  inadvertence,  but  viewer,  who,  after  the  facts  have  repeat- 
sins  of  sheer  ignorance.  He  evidently  edljr  been  set  forth  before  the  world  with 
knew  no  better  than  to  call  New  England  statistical  fullness,  showing  the  falsity  of 
one  of  the  States  of  the  Union  by  the  side  almost  every  word  of  Alison's  statement* 
of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut !  Yet  (for  excepting  the  clause — **  sometimes 
Alison  is  probably  the  most  praised  and  for  six  years*' — every  word  of  it  is 
prominent  british  historian  of  the  present  literally  false,)  has  been  guilty  of  re- 
geneiation.    His  is  no  light,  ephemeral  iterating  the  stale  slander  in  the  following 

Jroduction,  but  most  grave  and  elaborate,  form,  intended  to  express  substantially 

[e  lays  extraordinary  claims  to  accuracy  the  same  thing,  though  in  more  guarded 

and  fairness;   and  no  historian,  since  language? 

Gibbon,  has  made  so  much  pretension  in  **  The  suptriority  of  judges  who  are 
thewayof  rhetoric  and  philosophy.  But  appointed  by  the  President  and  for  life, 
in  writing  about  this  country,  be  seems  over  the  State  judges,  most  of  whom  are 
to  have  thought  it  unnecessary  to  possess  elected  by  the  people,  and  many  hold  for 
himself  of  the  merest  outline  of  its  short  terms,  or  at  will,  occasions  a  gen- 
geography.  The  English  may  think  us  eral  wish  to  resort  to  the  national  courts."* 
not  worth  knowing  much  about ;  but  a  Now  the  facts  in  the  case,  as  nearly  as 
well-informed  man  ought  to  know  more  we  have  the  means  of  ascertaining  them 
of  Abyssinia  or  Greenland,  especially  if  at  the  moment  of  writing  this,  are,  1st 
ha  undertook  to  publish  a  map  of  it,  or  In  respect  to  the  term  of  office :  the  judges  ^ 
write  its  history.  of  the  Supreme  Courts — (and  in  reference  * 
What  but  the  unconscious  effrontery  to  any  other  than  the  Supreme  Courts* 
of  the  purest  ignorance  can  account  for  the  statement  of  the  reviewer  has  no 
Alison's  gravely  staling  and  publishing  pertinency,)  the  judges  of  the  Supreme 
before  the  whole  world,  in  a  history  Court*,  in  fifteen  out  of  twenty-seven 
which  vras  to  be  the  great  work  of  his  States,  hold  their  office  during  good 
life ;  *«that  one  of  the  Ust  acts  of  Wash-  behavior ;  with  the  additional  limitation, 
ington's  life  was  to  carry,  by  his  casting  in  some  instances,  of  a  certain  age ;  vary- 
voU  m  Congress,  a  commercial  treaty  ing  from  seventy  to  sixty-five  years,  and, 
with  Great  Britain  ? "  This  is  not  merely  in  one  instanoe,  being  set  as  low  as  sixty. 
a,  downright  falsehood  in  point  of  fact.  Here  are  a  majority  ch  the  Stales,  contain- 
but  shows  either  that  the  author  had  ing  about  eleven-seventeenths  of  the 
never  read  the  Constitution  of  the  United  population  of  the  whole  Union.  In  eight 
States,  or  that  he  had  been  too  dull  to  of  the  remaining^  twelve  States,  the  term 
comprehend  its  simplest  provisions.  Yet  of  office  of  the  highest  judges  varies  from 
this  man — professing  great  scrupulous-  seven  to  twelve  years ;  in  two  States  it 
Bees  as  to  the  exactness  of  his  informa-  is  six  years,  in  one  it  is  Aye  years,  and 
tion  in  his  statements  about  countries —  in  one  it  is  one  year.  2d.  In  respect  to 
has  had  the  audacity  to  sit  in  judgment  the  mode  of  appointment;  the  judges  of 
on  our  institutions,  and  visit  tnem  with  the  Supreme  Ciiourts,  in  fourteen  of  the 
the  most  absolute  and  withering  con-  States,  are  appointed  by  the  Legislature ; 
damnation.  If  it  should  be  said  that  the  in  twelve  of  tne  States,  by  the  Governor 
hlander  above  referred  to  is  unimportant  with  the  advice  of  a  Sienate  or  Council ; 
in  itself,  and  furnishes  no  argument  either  and,  in  one  solitary  State,  they  are  elected 
lor  or  against  our  institutions,  we  admit  by  the  people.  In  no  case  can  they  be 
the  extenuation  though  it  does  not  cut  off  removed  by  the  direct  action  of  tha 
our  inferences.    But  what  shall  be  said  people. 

of  expressly  basing  an  argument  much  to  Are  all  these  facts  Americanisms;  which 

our  disadvantage  upon  the  assumed  fact,  simply  mean,  when   expressed  in  the 

that  "all  the  State  Judges,  from  the  high-  King's    English— «  most   of  the    Sute 

est  to  the  lowest,  are  elected  by  the  people,  judges  are  elected  by  the  people,  and  many 

and  are  liable  to  be  displaced  by  them —  hold  for  short  terms,  or  at  will  ? "    Does 

their  tenure  of  office  is  sometimes  for  the  reviewer,  peradventure,  intend  to  say 

three,  sometimes  for  four,  sometimes  for  thai,  inasmuch  as  the  Legislature  are 

six  years,  but  never  for  life."    And  what  elected  by  the  people,  the  judges  appoint- 


•  Ediobnrgh  Review,  Jsa.  18tf ,  p.  108. 
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ed  by  them  are  really  tbongh  indireetJj  nroeh  more  literally  tr«e  m  rei^Mct  to  the 

elected  by  the  people  aleo?    So  is  thte  fears  of  corruption   from  the    popular 

President  of  the  United  States  virtually  dependence  of  some  of  our  State  courts, 

and  practically  elected  by  the  people.  Where  are  the  cases  of  corrupt  or  uo* 

for  the  reviewer  himself  says  truly  that  reasonable  decisions  to  be  traced  to  such 

the  College  of  Presidential  £lectors**  have  a  dependence?     Have  any  such  been 

no  more  discretion  than  an  Emj^lish  Dean  alleged  ?   Not  one.    Only  this  dependence 

and  Chapter  under  a  congi  ttiltre.   They  is  extremely  bad  in  theory.    We  think 

are  chosen  as  mere  instruments,  pledged  so  too ;  and  where  the  ju<iges  hold  their 

to  nominate  a  given  candidate."    They  office  during  good  behavior  we  should 

are  a  mere  form  of  returning  the  popular  desire  no  change  ;   though  it  is  very 

▼ote.    But  what  then  becomes  of  uie  coa-  possible  our  feeling  in  this  particular  rests 

tiast  between  the  State  and  the  national  upon  prejudice  rather- than  facts.    There 

eoarts  ?    And  who  constitute  the  remain-  are  certainly  some  advantages  in  judges^ 

der  to  the  "  moit  V*   In  a  popular  govern-  holding  office  for  definite  terms,  provmed 

ment  how  else  could  the  nidges  be  an-  those  terms  are  not  too  short ;  and  the  so 

pointed,  but  directly  or  indirectly  by  toe  much  dreaded  and  deprecated  dangers  of 

people  ?    Would  the  Reviewer  have  the  such   an   arrangement   will   rarely   be 

Legislature  or  the  Executive  hereditary,  ,  realized  as  long  as  the  mass  of  the  conn 

in  order  to  make  the  appointment  of  munity  are  intelligent  and  virtuous.  They 

judges  independent  of  the  people  ?    Why  are  not  to  be  for  one  moment  compared 

not  make  the  judges  themselves  hereditary  with  the  evils  actually  arising  from  the 

at  once  i    This  would  seem  to  be  the  delays  of  justice  which  have  made  the 

ahorter  and  better  way.      We  believe  highest  courts  of  England  a  by- word. 

most  of  the  arg^ents  in  favor  of  a  That  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 

hereditary  executive  and  hereditary  legis-  of  the  United  States  are,  as  a  body,  su- 

lators  will  apply  with  e^ual,  and  many  perior  tor  those  of  any  State  court  in  the 

of  them  with  greater,  weight  in  favor  of  Union — if  not  to  those  of  any  court  in  the 

hereditary  judges.     Would  the  Reviewer  world — we  suppose  is  a  faict.   We  should 

think  the  establishment  of  a  hereditary  think  it  strange,  and  much  to  be  deplored, 

bench  an  improvement  on  the  system  of  if  it  were  not  a  fact    That  prosecuting 

the  English  judiciary  ?    Or,  on  the  other  parties   often  (not  generally)  prefer  the 

band,  would  he  think  it  an  improvement  national  to  the  State  courts,  we  suppose, 

cm  ours,  to  leave  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  is  also  a  fact    But  that  the  reasons  for 

United  Smtes,  like  the  Lord  High  Chan-  this  preference,  implied  in  the  statements 

cellor  of  England,  to  be  changed  with  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  are  rarely,  if 

every  change  in  the  political  administra-  ever,  the  true  reasons,  we  are  assured — 

tion  ?     Or,  would  he  think  it  a  **  con-  not  being  of  the  le|^  profession  our- 

aervative  **  innovation  in  our  political  selves — by  those  who  are  intimately  ac- 

system  to  abolish  our  slorious  and  vene-  quainted  with  the  facts  of  the  case.    In- 

rable  Constitution,  and  make  our  Con-  deed,  we  should  seem  to  be  driven  to 

giesa,  like  the  Parliament  of  England,  this  inference,  unless  it  is  found  that  the 

theoretically  omnipotent ;  superior  to  all  disposition  to  resort  to  the  national  courts 

law,  courts  ^d  constitutions  whatever ;  is  greater  in  the  State  where  the  judges 

with  power  '*  to  bind  our  iudges  at  plea-  are  appointed  annually,  or  in  the  fitata 

s«re,aad  teach  oar  counsellors  wisdom?**  where  they  are  chosen  by  the  people. 

As  long  ago  as  the  time  of  Oliver  Crom-  than  in  those  States  where  the  judges  are 

well,  the  English  felt  that  an  omnipotent  appointed  by  the  Governors  and  hold  of- 

Airliament,  unrestrained  by  any  constitu-  fice  for  Lfe.    We  have  never  learned  that 

tion   or   **  instrument  of  government,"  any  such  diversity  exists, 

might  be  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  as  well  We  have  purposely  dwelt  the  lon^ 

as  any  autocratic  monarch/    If  it  be  said  on  this  point ;  not  only  because  of  its  in- 

that  such  fears  are  imaginary,  that  they  trinsic  importance,  but  in  order,  by  the 

are  not  sustained  by  facts;  we  admit  it,  very  course  of  the  argument,  by  the  view 

to  some  extent,  in  the  case  of  the  British  of  the  multiplicity  of  considerations,  and 

Parliament ;  but  a  similar  statement  is  facts,  and  principles,  pertaining  to  a  full 


•  Sec  Cromwell's  Bpecch  to  the  first  Parliament  under  the  Protectorate.  "  The  liberties, 
sad  iuterefits  and  lives  of  people  not  judged  by  any  certain  known  laws  and  power,  but  by  an 
Arbitrary  Power,  which  is  incident  and  mecuary  to  Pariianunts.** 
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eomprebension  of  the  aubject,  to  show  oar  about  which  all  this  hue  and  cry  has 
Transatlantic  brethren  that  there  are  more  been  raised,  amounts  to  this :  that,  in  one 
things  in  the  character  and  working  of  or  two  States,  a  certain  portion  of  the 
American  institutions  than  are  dreamt  of  debt — less,  we  believe,  than  $10,000,000 
in  their  every-day  philosophy.  They  in  all — has  been  declared  fraudulent,  and 
must  be  content  to  take  for  granted,  once  payment  refused.  Let  shame  rest  on 
for  all,  that  the  American  Union  is  a  phe-  those  who  have  perpetrated  such  an  act 
nomenon  of  some  importance  in  the  of  baseness  and  dishonor !  And  **  shame 
world— Reserving  and  demanding  to  be  on  them  "  is  echoed  from  one  end  of  the 
patiently  and  thoroughly  studiM;  and  country  to  the  other.  God  forbid  we 
that,  too,  with  a  spirit  of  docility  and  earn-  should  utter  one  word  in  extenuation  of 
estness.  The  time  is  past  when  their  the  deed.  We  all  feel  disgraced  by  it — 
one-sided,  off-hand,  flippant  judgments  not  that  we  are  in  any  wise  responsible 
can  longer  pass  current  m  the  world,  or  for  it,  but  that  we  must  go  by  the  same 
quiet  their  own  consciences  as  men  of  name  with  its  authors.  But  the  British 
sense  and  intelligence.  If  they  would  invite  a  comparison  with  themselves,  aa 
learn  what  the  character  and  working  of  showing  their  vast  superiority  to  us  in 
our  institutions  are,  they  must  condescend  point  of  general  civilization.  They  pay 
to  go  to  school  to  us  and  study  them,  their  enormous  debt,  they  say,  or  the  in- 
Even  could  they  get  the  principles,  they  terest  of  it,  which  is  the  same  thing.  But 
cannot  get  the  facts,  by  instinct.  We  who  pay  it,  and  whp  receive  the  pay* 
earnestly  advise  English  writers  and  ment  ?  Who  have  the  roost  commanding 
critics— as  they  value  their  own  reputa-  influence  in  the  English  CrovemmeDt,  the 
tion  and  characters— to  take  this  subject  payers  or  the  payees  ?  They  vote,  with 
into  serious  consideration.*  singular  disinterestedness,  that  the  money 
Even  in  regard  to  **  repudiation,**  shul  be  paid — to  whom  ?  To  tkem$elve$, 
which  seems  to  have  excited  the  ire  of  They  take  to  themselves  great  credit  for 
oar  Ejiglish  brethren  almost  to  frenzy,  voting  money  out  of  other  people*s  pock- 
they  betray  at  every  step  their  profound  ets  into  their  own.  Out  of  other  people's 
ignorance.  They  talk  and  act  as  if  the  pockets,  shall  we  say  ?  The  mass  of  those 
whole  United  States,  individually  and  col-  irom  whose  sweat  and  toil  the  money  (in 
Isetively,  had  *•  repudiated  "  their  debts,  the  last  analysis,  as  the  politico-econo- 
They  put  us  all  ahke  under  the  ban,  and  mists  would  say)  must  come,  are  hardly 
treat  the  whole  country  as  a  **  brigand  blessed  with  the  luxury  of  pockets—or 
confederacy"— one  comoi  ned  set  of  swin-  of  ever  having  anything  in  them.  It  is 
dlers  and  pickpockets.  It  is  true,  they  taken  outoftheir  mouths,  and  the  movths 
are  not  bound  to  know  anything  of  ui  if  of  their  children — nay,  torn  from  tbctr 
they  will  say  nothing  about  us.  But  very  vitals.  Let  the  money  be  paid,  by 
before  John  Bull  tosses  us  all  quite  over  all  means ;  but  let  the  burthen  fall,  at 
the  pale  of  civilization,  it  were  well  for  least,  as  heavily  on  those  who  magnani- 
him  to  consider  the  premises.  The  in-  mously  vote  the  payment  as  on  those  who 
sinuated  charge  is  indiscriminate,  that  have  no  voice  in  the  matter — and  then 
America  **  repudiates^  her  debts.  But  let  them  boast.  The  British  nation  pays 
how  stands  the  case  ?  The  gross  amount  its  debts.  It  is  well.  But  at  what  rate, 
of  the  debts  of  the  several  States  has  think  you,  would  consols  be  quoted  ta- 
somewhat  exceeded  300,000,000  of  dol-  morrow,  should  it  be  announced  thai, 
lars.  Aside  from  (he  unwise,  and  in  some  thirty  days  hence,  the  (jnestion  would  be 
sense  dishonest  dday,  on  the  part  of  a  sobmitted,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the 
few  of  the  States,  under  the  pressure,  it  universal  suflrage  of  the  people  of 
must  at  the  same  time  be  admitted,  of  ex-  the  British  Empire — Rebeccaites,  Chart- 
trsordinarydisapoointments  and  disasters,  ists.  Socialists,  wild  Irish,  and  all — 
to'pay  the  anniml  interest  on  their  debts,  whether  thev  would  bear  their  mseat 
the  whole  business  of  **  repudiation,**  hardens,  or,  by  one  act  of  national  baak- 


*  Let  us  add  here,  that  we  BhouM  be  sorry  to  seem  unconrteons  towmrds  the  Edinbunh 
JUview.  It  is  usoaJly  temperate  io  its  language  towards  America ;  and  deserves  great  credii 
for  firmlf  resisting  the  general  carreni  among  its  neighbors  against  us.  The  reiy  article  in 
which  the  passage  ahote  ob;^ted  to  occurs,  is,  on  the  whole,  a  very  candid,  thoxoogh  aad 
Jeaiaed  discaauoQ  of  its  subject  niacier. 
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niptcy  thfow  them  off  for  erer?*  This  10  hifrbly  desirable  that  the  tendencr  of 
is  the  proper  basis  of  comparison  with  the  States  to  the  contractioii  of  debt 
as,  as  hearing  upon  the  question  of  oar  riiouk),  in  some  way,  be  checked.  We 
relative  civilization.  Who  would  trust  doubt  not  they  will  ultimately  pay  their 
in  a  favorable  result  from  such  a  vote  f  present  debts,  learn  a  lesson  of  economy 
On  the  other  hand,  if,  when  our  national  from  experience,  and  if  their  credit  abroad 
debt  was  at  its  maximum,  or  at  any  other  should  sufier,  it  will  be  an  additional  se- 
time,  such  a  question  had  been  submitted  curity  asainst  rash  expenditure  in  futur^ 
to  the  univereal  suffrage  of  this  whole  The  English  also  taunt  us  with  the  ex- 
Union,  who  can  doubt  there  would  have  istence  of  negro  slavery  in  a  portion  of  / 
been  an  overwhelming  majority  in  favor  our  country,  as  an  evidence  of  our  back-  / 
of  full  and  punctual  payment  ?  There  is  wardness  m  civilization.  We  will  notf^ 
abundant  evidence  that,  at  this  moment,  reply  with  Mr,  McDuffie's  paradox :  that 
taking  the  country  as  a  whole,  the  sen-  the  slavery  of  one  portion  of  the  com- 
timents  of  the  mass  of  our  people  on  this  munity  is  essential  to  the  freedom  and 
subject  are  sound,  and  their  action,  in  civilization  of  the  rest  It  is  indeed  true, 
any  possible  event,  would  be  honest  and  that  the  most  perfect  forms  of  ancieat 

{'ust;  and  not  only  so,  but  even  the  de-  civilization  existed  in  connection  with  a 

inquent  States,  we  doubt  not,  will  ere  bloated  system  of  slavery ;  yet,  if  the 

lon^  come  to  their  senses  and  retrieve  writer  of  this  might  be  allowed  to  speak 

their  characters—as,  indeed,  the  greater  for  himself  personally,  he  would  say  that 

part  of  them  have  already  done.    Now,  he  has  far  more  sympathy  even  with  the 

where  is  the  country  on  the  face  of  the  professed  abolitionists,  than  with  their 

globe,  the  mass  of  whose  population  are  professed  opponents,    fiut  what  has  the 

so  cultivated  and  virtuous,  that,  being  Briton  done,  that  he  should  constitute 

S laced  under  similar  circumstances,  ana  himself  the  censor  of  all  the  world  i  Af- 

ivided  into  small,  independent  portions  ter  having  grown  rich  by  conquest  and 

like  our  States,  such  a  question  could  be  extortion,  by  slavery  and  the  slave-trade, 

submitted  to  them  with  consequences  less  he  has  indeed  compelled  his  brethren  in 

disastrous  than  those  which  are  deplored  the  colonies  to  emancipate  their  negroes, 

ID  this  country  ?  If  it  be  said  that,  though  and  given  them  money  to  pay  their  debts 

the  general  character  of  our  people  may  to  himself. 

be  defended,  still  the  fact  of  *<  repudiation"        That  was  Briton-like.    But  what  has 

remains,  and  it  is  impossible  to  argue  it  he  done  at  home  ?  Are  there  really  no 

away :  that  the  fault  of  it  must  lie  some-  slaves  there,  as  Cowper  sung  ?  *  Acoord- 

where— if  not  on  our  people,  then  on  our  ing  to  recent  developments,  there  has 

institutions — we  answer,  that  we  do  con-  been  for  many  years  more  hard  bondage, 

aider  it  a  defect  in  our  political  system,  more  g[rlndin|^  servitude,  more  excruciat- 

that  the  individual  Slates  should  he  ^-  ing  misery,  m  the  southern  half  of  the 

lowed  to  contract  debts  without  control  Island  of  Great  Britain — to  say  nothing 

and  without  responsibility.    And,  as  we  of  poor,  plundered  Ireland — than  there 

believe  that  the  constitution,  properly  in-  ever  was  (we  were  about  to  say  in  the 

topreted,  prohibits  it,  so  we  could  wish  whole  West  Indies,  certainly  we  may 

that  instrument  had  been  more  explicit  say)  in  the  whole  United  States,  at  any 

in  its  prohibitions ;  yet  we  are  by  no  period  in  the  history  of  Negro  Slavery. 

nneans  willin|r  to  give  up  the  right  oi'^self-  Let  the  oligarchy  that  govern  England 

government  m  oraer  to  avoid  or  remedy  take  care  of  the  millions  that  are  toiling 

such  evils  as  have  resulted  from  this  ac-  and  gnashing  their  teeth,  and  pining  away 

cidental  defect  in  our  institutions.   Those  around  them.f 

evils  will  eventually  remedy  themselves.        The  number  of  the  Edinbuigh  Review 

and  be  productive  of  permanent  good.   It  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  con- 


•  Mr.  Lyell— whose  book  on  America,  by  the  way^  fonns  an  honorable  exception  to  the 
general  tone  of  British  travelers  in  this  conn  try —admits  and  maintains  that  it  would  be  cer- 
tain min  to  submit  the  question  of  paying  the  English  debt  to  the  decision  of  universal  auf- 
frage  ;  and  even  deprecatingly  uives  this  fact,  presumed  to  be  undeniable,  as  a  decisive  an- 
swer to  those  friends  of  liberty  who  inquire  why  the  right  of  suffrage  should  not  be  extend- 
ed in  Great  Britain  as  it  is  in  this  country.    Such  a  fact  speaks  volumes. 

t  They  have  begun  to  come  up  to  the  work  in  their  fashion.  After  haviiu^  so  orflered  their 
legislation  for  centuries  as  to  protect  the  rich  and  exhaust  the  poor,  they  have  at  length  be- 
gm  to  provide  for  the  latter  when  it  has  become  no  longer  safb  to  neglect  them.    The  Engiiafa 
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tains  an  elaborate  article  on  the  subject        To  this  we  have  only  to  add.by  wu 
of  legislation  for  the  working  classes;    of  comment,  that  the  free  working  Cd>-- 
the  upshot  of  which  is,  that,  in  order  to    in  this  country,  have  already  maie '  : 
be  treated  as  freemen,  tbey  must  be  left    **  further  progress   in    civilization^  ;. 
to  starve  ; — for  to  talk  to  men  about  ex-    which  the  Englishman  and  the  Eujo-  . 
citing  industry  and  economy  by  throw-     can  on ly  sigh;  that  they  already  en;uy„. 
ing  them  on  their  own  resources,  while    have  long  enjoyed  to  the  full,  the  ?• 
you  allow  them  nothing  to  do,  or  do  not    ttve  as  well  as  the  negaltve  bene:  •« 
pay  them  enough  for  their  work  to  furn-    freedom  ;  so  that  they  would  feel  i,  i.: 
ish  them  a  scanty  subsistence  from  hand    nant  at  the  very  thought  of  being  ci^« 
to  mouth,  is  only  adding  insult  to  injury,    pared  with  slaves  and  serfs. 
The  Reviewer,  after  stating  very  impar-         It  is  charged  upon  us  that  we  ri. 
tially  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of    mobs  in  this  country.     It  is  al?"  * 
the  free   working  classes  as  compared    true.    But  let  it  also  be  remembertx. . - 
with  serfs  and  slaves,  and  showing  how,    we  have   scarcely  any  police  ari  • 
in   Europe,   the  former    condition    has    standing  armies  to  prevent  or  s\j| 
gradually  taken  the  place  of  the  latter,    them ;  while  with  all  their  rt^iir.en> 
adds  the  following  paragraph  which  we    systems  of  police,  even  the  £D2li^fi  ^- 
take  the  liberty  to  insert  entire.  not  got  along  without  them.    Caii  t 

France  or  England  point  to  lifty  aii - 
tive  years  in  her  history  during  wh  i    . 
has  been  freer  from  mobs  than  ibe  I 
States  have  been  for  a  half  century  ; 


•*  When  we  contemplate  the  actual  results 
of  the  change  in  question,  and  compare  the 
state  of  the  working  classes  in  countries 
where  they  are  free,  with  the  state  of  a  slave     the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constiiu 


class,  we  find  that  the  only  benefits  of  free- 
dom, which  have  been  fully  enjoyed  by  the 
laboring  classes,  are  the  negative  ones 
(such  as  exemption  from  bodily  inflictions 
and  other  ill  treatment)  ;  but  that  the  posi- 
tive benefits  which  they  have  hitherto  de- 
rived from  their  social  independence,  have 
been  less  prominent.  The  positive  benefits, 
which  are  economical  and  domestic,  which 


Moreover,  it  is  not  to  be  forgoiter. 
we  do  not  send  our  refuse  popu  .i 
abroad,  but,  from  our  liberal  cr.a- 
and  position,  must  receive  the  '- 
population  of  other  countries,  ar,'!  - 
with  them  our  rights  and  liberties.  V\ 
then,  must  be  the  transforming  cb' 
of  our  people  and  institutions,  ^  ii  ' 
so  unfailingly  and  so  speedily  c- 


consist   in  the  acquisition,  enjoyment  and 

transmission  of  wealth,  and  in  the  develop-  such  materials  into  good  citizens,  t 

ment  of  the  family  affections,  are  more  re-  ing  all  the  positive  as  well  as  m: 

mote,  and  depend  on  numerous  preliminary  benefits  of  freedom and  can  c 

conditions  which  hitherto  have  rarely  co-  guch  a  process  for  so  lonea  per.* 


existed  in  any  community.  The  entire  bar 
vest  of  the  change  will  not  be  reaped  until 
civilization  has  made  further  progress — 
until  the  providence,  industry,  intelligence 
and  peaceablcncss  of  the  working-man  are 
such  as  to  render  him  altogether  fit  for  self- 
support,  and  to  protect  society  against  the 
shocks  arising  from  his  delusions  and  vio- 
lence." 


so  very  few  miscarriages  and  div;>    • 

Overweening  self-conceit,  repu*. 
slavery,  mobs — these  evils,  we  cr ' 
say,  do  exist  among  us.  Bot  tbe  ^ 
country  is  not  chargeable  with  3m 
of  them — they  are  not  distinctive  c' 
teristics  of  our  social  condition-  ^ 
the  enemies  of  America  and  Air 


'  I 


RTistocracy  can  make  a  vritue  of  necessity  with  as  crood  a  grace  as  anybody  we  kno«  • 
is  stated  on  the  authority  of  a  writer  in  Blackwood's  Magazine,  thai  the  numbt-r  d  , 
in  Great  Britain  is  four  millions,  or  a  seventh  part  of  the  population  of  the  einpirr 
game  time  there  are  70,0()0  Persons  in  England  whose  ajTffresrare  nnnwil  inrntnt  i^  ^<' '" 
of  dollars.    According  to  the  Parliamentary  ReporiB,  the  monev  exp*>nded  forth-  r- 
the  poor  m  Endand  alone,  for  the  last  thirty  j'eare,  has  averaged" nearly  SU.oa>,U><»  tt 
annually.     Probably  all  the  rest  of  the  world  put  together,  have  not  expended  st>  gr^y 
for  this  purpoge.     (See  Edinburijh  Review,  Jan.,  1S4(».)     Instead  of  wondering  fii 
mticence  of  such  an  immense  provision,  we  are  led  to  reflect  that  the  verv  ntnx^*-^in 
proves  that  there  is  "something  rotten"  either  in  the  character  of  the'peo^^k, » r 
institutions  under  which  they  live.    Are  such  multitudes  of  the  free- bom  natives  o\  F. 
80  lazv  or  so  stupid  that  rather  than  earn  their  own  living,  as  they  might,  thov  will  ^ 
ne  led  as  pauj>er8  ]    Or,  are   the  political  and  social  conditions  under  which  ih'^v  i  v' 
that  after  toiling  with  the  best  will,  and  straining  every  nerve,  they  cannot  obuiin  it.^ 
ot  Keeping  body  and  soul  together  without  the  insulliiur  aid  of  public  charitv  !    W- 
see  now  the  English  can  avoid  accepting  on  this  subject  one  horn  or  other  of  i^' 
ouemma  which  they  offer  to  as  on  tlie  subject  of  •*  repudiation." 
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infldtiitloiis  attack  them  at  these  fNoiats,  their  Deighbora  go  to  one  extreme  in 
the  J  commit,  to  say  the  least,  a  mistake  jadging  as,  they  are  Datmally  repelled  to 
In  strategy.  These  are,  by  no  means,  the  other.  They  see  nothing  but  good  in 
pecaliarly  cur  weak  points ;  we  utterly  as,  and  deal  only  in  excessive  praise. 
deny  their  pretended  weight  as  proofs  of  The  influence  hi  American  civihzation 
OQr  comparatiye  inferiority  to  Europe  in  on  European  has  been  undeutably  great— > 
civilization.  Oar  inferiority  is  to  be  it  is  great  still ;  and,  if  we  are  faithful  to 
found  elsewhere,  if  an3rwhere  at  all.  Not  oursdves,  may  yet  become  immeasurably 
that  we  are  dispo^  to  retract  the  admis-  f^eaXtt.  It  is  true  we  eoter  into  compar* 
sion  already  made,  that  the  English  as  ison  with  European  nations  at  great  dis- 
veil  as  the  French  are  our  superiors  in  advantage.  It  is  nothing  to  our  disoredit> 
ciriiization,  according  to  the  ordinary  ac-  surely,  that  our  tendencies  and  efibrts 
€tptatien  of  the  term ;  but,  deferring  for  are  (Greeted  rather  towards  internal  im- 
tbe  present  the  consideration  of  those  provement,  than  external  show  or  effect 
points  in  which  their  superiority  consists,  We  aim  nrther  to  be  ciTilized  than  to  an* 
we  may  be  permitted  to  think  that  this  pear  so.  But  we  hare  still  many  den- 
**  brigand  confederacy  **  is  not  quite  so  ciendes  to  be  supplied,  and  faults  to  be 
deep  ia  the  slouj^h  of  corruption,  yuI-  remedied ;  and  we  need — especially  if  we 
garity  and  barbarism — nor  is  it  likely  to  would  produce  an  impression  abroad — 
be — as  they  would  make  the  world  be-  men  of  nigher  general  culture.  We  need 
here.  organ$ — proper  representatires  among 
In  seeking  to  ascertain  our  compar-  foreign  nations ;  men  who  shall  give  a 
atire  chums,  it  was  proper,  however,  favorable  idea,  not  only  of  our  diplomatic 
first  to  inquire  what  is  our  reputation  address  and  political  sagacity,  but  of  our 
among  foreigners,  and  on  what  grounds  national,  social,  and  scientific  culture. 
do  they  form  their  opinions  ?  It  is  pro-  The  impression  made  abroad  by  Frank- 
per  also  to  remember  that  our  general  lin  is  not  yet  efl^ed.  As  Americans,  wo 
reputation  abroad  is  more  in  the  hands  of  still  enjoy  its  benefits.  When  shall  an- 
the  English  than  in  any  other,  except  our  other  like  him  stand  forth  as  the  person- 
own.  But  it  is  some  comfort  to  know  ification  of  a  republican  and  an  Amer- 
that,  notwithstanding  all  their  sneers  and  ican  ?* 

denandations,  other  foreigners  retain  a  American  civibzation  is  not,  indeed,  to 
high  opinion  of  us,  and  indeed,  often  ex-  be  contrasted  with  European,  as  some- 
press  views  of  quite  too  flattering  a  char-  thing  quite  diverse  or  contrary ;  rather, 
acter.  It  is  true  that,  everywhere,  the  the  torroer  is  the  direct  oftpring,  a  new 
pensioned  authors  and  salaried  ag^ents  of  phasis  and'development  of  tne  latter.  In 
arbitrary  rule  and  monarchical  institu-  modem  Europe,  civilization  has  asswned 
tions  say  as  much  evil  and  as  little  good  a  more  perfect  form  than  it  had  ever  be- 
ef us  as  they  can.  Yet  they  are  far  from  fore  attained.  Its  seed  has  been  planted 
treating  us  with  contempt.  They  respect  in  America,  as  in  a  vir|;in  and  more  ge- 
and  fear  us.  They  deprecate  our  infiu-  nial  soil.  It  has  germmated,  has  waxed 
once,  and  endeavor  to  tnrow  all  possible  with  a  rapid  and  vigorous  growth,  and 
obstructions  in  its  way;  and  to  tnis  end,  put  forth  magnificent  buds  of  promise; 
it  is  necessary  to  keep  before  the  eyes  of  and,  though  it  has  by  no  means  reached 
their  people  the  worst  side  of  us,  and  the  grandeur  and  maturity  of  the  parent 
ikaX  colored  and  caricatured  as  stronglr  tree,  though  it  is  exposed  to  many  casual- 
as  possible ;  and  especially  to  ascribe  all  ties  and  enonies,  yet  it  is  the  hope  of  the 
the  evils  among  us,  real  or  imaginary,  to  world ;  it  contains  the  best,  if  not  tho 
the  natural  effect  of  our  free  institutions,  only,  promise  of  social  regeneration  for 
so  that,  in  general,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  race.  UHiatever  may  be  the  compar- 
the  judgments  which  foreign  nations  pass  ative  stage  of  our  present  advancement, 
apon  us  and  ourdvilization,  (besides  be-  it  is  certain  that  the  intelligent  friends  of 
ing  partial  as  all  such  mutual  judgments  human  progress  and  improvement  every- 
are,)  shouM  be  highly  prejudiced  and  un-  where,  are  watching  our  course  with 
just  Nevertheless  many  well-informed  profound  interest  and  trembling  anxiety, 
fordgners   know  better ;  and,  because  The  problem  we  have  to  solve  is,  to 


*  It  is  not  meant  that  we  are  entirely  destitute  of  such  organs.  By  no  means.  Our  late 
minister  to  England  b  a  sufficient  refutation  of  such  a  statement.  We  want  more  such, 
and  fewer  of  a  very  difierent  character. 


/ 

/ 
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,'  reconcile  a  high  degree  of  refinemeDt  and  when  they  have  not  been  altered,  70a 

i  culture  when  attained,  with  permanence  may  safely  say  they  want  altering.    But 

on  the  one  hand  and  general  diffusion  on  then  comes  the  question  whether  our  fait 

the  other.    Hitherto,  when  nations  have  is  not  fixed,  and  whether  you  could  not 

reached  a  certain  point  of  social  progress,  as  well  make  the  muscles  and  mnews  of 

there  has  always  been  a  tendency  to  a/ti^  grown  man  perform  the  feats  of  an 

general  corruption  and  dissolution.    The  Indian  juggler."    It  is  sometimes  repre- 

progress  has  been  partial  and  one-sided,  sented,  by  various  arguments  and  figures 

pampering  here,  stinting  there.    Its  very  of  speech,  that  those  antiquated  institu- 

elements   have  contained  in  them  the  tions  which  have  come  down  from  a 

fferms  of  decay.    Italy  and  Spain  admon-  semi-barbarous  age,  are  useful,  and  even 

vah  us,  that  even  the  Christian  civiliza-  needful  to  sustain  the  new  and  better  in* 

tion  of  Europe  promises  to  be  no  ezcep*  stitutions  in  their  feeble  beffinnings  and 

tion  to  the  sad  rule.    We  are  to  try  the  during  their  slow  and  gradual  ^owth. 

experiment  under  new  auspices.    And,  This  might  be  true,  if  they  contained  in 

though  we  have  little  occasion  for  pride  them  the  germs,  or  even  the  recognition, 

and  vanity,  we  have  many  reasons  for  of  a  higher  development ;   if  they   left 

gladness  and  thanksgiving.  Indeed,  what  free  scope  to  the  spirit  of  progress.    But 

ground  has  any  nation  for  boasting  ?  To  such  is  far  from  being  the  case.    They 

all  the  apostolic  rebuke  is  applicable,  are  notoriously  the  greatest  obstacles  am 

<«  What  hast  thou  which  thou  didst  not  the  most  inveterate  enemies  of  all  change 

receive  ?"    In   giving  us  extraordinary  for  the  better.  Where  was  it  ever  known 

advantages,  Divine  Providence  has  laid  that  they  encouraged  such  a  cban^  ? 

us  under  extraordinary  responsibilities.  Has  not  the  spirit  of  conservatism  which 

These  are  what  we  should  learn  to  feel,  possesses  them  always  and  everywhere 

We  not  only  have  duties  to  ourselves  made  an  uncompromising  warfare  against 

and  our  posterity  to  discharge,  but  we  every  innovation  and  improvement?  a 

are  entrusted  with  a  mission  for  the  whole  spirit  which,  like  the  venomous  reptile, 

race;  its  destinies,  to  a  fearful  extent,  still  makes  them  its  abode  after  they  nave 

are  placed  in  our  hands.    A  lofty  ideal —  crumbled  to  ruins  that  fill  the  air  with 

a  glorious  goal  is  set  before  us.    Let  us  pestilence  and  death. 

Bot  be  high-minded,  but  run  with  modesty  All  the  natural  elements  of  societT 

and  circumspection,  as  well  as  with  vigor  and  of  humanity,  evil  as  well  as  good, 

and  alacrity,  lest  we  fEui  as  others  less  are  among  us  in  a  state  of  commixture, 

fiavored  have  failed  before  us.  commotion  and  contest    This  is,  indeed. 

6ome  of  our  advantages  are — general  a  critical  situation ;  but  htteia  lies  no 
freedom  and  freshness,  an  open  field,  a  occasion  for  dismay  or  discouragement 
youthful  spirit  and  susceptible  character ;  Great  risk  is  often  the  condition  of  great 
coura^,  confidence  and  nope ;  a  general  success.  Nature  loves  variety,  and  bates 
diffusion  of  knowledge  ana  calture,  and  monotonv.  As  Guizot  has  well  said : 
of  the  means  of  external  comfort;  a  this  is  the  picture  of  the  universe,  of 
heroic  age  in  our  early  settlement  and  humanity  itself.  Yet  nature  does  ool 
happy  revolution ;  above  all,  in  erecting  amuse  herself  with  placing  in  mere  jux- 
our  tabric  of  socieW,  we  have  no  antiquated  taposition,  or  patching  together  the  mem- 
edifices  to  remodel,  no  crumbling  walls  to  hers  and  relics  of  the  part  after  the  life 
prop  up,  no  rubbish  to  remove ;  but  an  has  departed  from  them — as  the  Eatt^ 
abundance  of  new  and  sound  materials  all  peans,  and  especially  the  English,  have 
•round  us.  attempted,   and  are  attempting,  to  da 

Dr.  Arnold,  writing  of  English  con-  But   she   developes  her   variety,  calls 

servatism,  and  of  the  obstacles  to  im-  forth  the  struggle,  from  the  living  ele- 

provement  in  the  existing  corrupt  and  ments  of  the  present,  as  among  us.    Our 

unnatural  state  of  Elnglish  society,  says,  civilization  is,  in  this  respect,  more  con« 

that  **  a  volume  mignt  be   written  on  sonant  with  the  course  of  nature  thaa 

those  words  of  Harrington,  *  we  are  living  even  the  European,  which,  it  must  be  ad- 

m  the  dregs  of  the  G^ic  Empire*    It  is  mitted,  exhibits  a  variety  of  form  and 

that  the  beginnings  of  things  are  bad,  and  movement  unknown  in  ancient  times. 


I 
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TERRESTRIAL  PLEASURES. 

SvTEDENBORG   relates  in  one  of  his  of  stocks,  bow  many  different  pleasures  hi 
books  that  an  angel  told  him  there  were  had  a  knowledge  of  in  this  world.    He 
in  one  of  the  lower  heavens  about  four  replied  not  one.     But  he  expected  to  re* 
hundred  and  seventy-eight  pleasures,  or  alize  a  very  great  pleasure  soon  in  get- 
Tarieties  of  pleasure.    Ihe  angel  did  not  tins  out  of  the  world.    This  was  one  I 
speak  with  that   degree   of  exactness  had  not  set  down  in  my  list,  so  I  added 
which  should  distinguish  the  conversa-  it  to  the  number, 
tion  of  a  celestial  bmnff.    There  may  be  The  great  difficulty  in  making  a  list  of 
more  or  there  may  be  less.    About  four  earthly  pleasures,  is  to  distinguish  a  plea- 
hundred  and  seventy -eight  is  too  indefi-  sure  from  a  pain.    People  often  say  that 
nite.    Even  an  angel  ought  not  to  exag-  certain  things  give  them  the  greatest  plea* 
gerate  the  joys  of  heaven,  and  we  may  sure,  which  I  am  certain  must  give  ex- 
well  believe  that  one  of  the  blessed  could  treme  pain.    The  old  saying  about  one 
not  underrate  their  enjoyments.    It  will  man's  meat  being  another's  poison,  can- 
be  safe  to  believe,  therefore,  that  the  not  be  reversed.    What  is  poison  to  one 
Eleasures  of  heaven  are  at  least  four  is  poison  to  a\l.    Our  pains  are  positive ; 
undred  and  seventy-eight  in  number ;  the  greater  part  of  our  pleasures  are  pure- 
some,  who  have  seen  the  rough  side  of  ly   conventional  or    imaginary.      The 
the  world,  may  think  the  estimate  too  **very^eat  pleasures "  wluch  one  expe- 
large  by  half,  and  be  unable  to  believe  riences  m  entertaining;  his  wife's  aunt,  or 
that  even  in  heaven  they  could  enjoy  so  second  cousin,  who  hves  at  the  other  end 
great  an  amount  of  pleasure ;  but  others,  of  the  city,  anid  has  been  taking  tea  with 
who  have  tasted  all  the  delights  of  this  your  family,  while  you  have  been  weary- 
earth,  will  think  the  number  quite  small,  ing  yourself  in  your  office,  it  would  be 
and  that  the  difference  between  this  world  difficult  to  analyze ;  or  the  "  pleasure  *' 
and  the  next,  is  nothing  to  speak  of  after  of  endorsing  a  friend's  note,  if  you  had 
all.    For  my  own  part,  1  will  not  deny  not  pledged  yourself  to  your  partner  not 
that  the  number  of  neavenly  delights,  ap-  to  do  such  a  thing,  is  extremely  subtle  and 
pear  to  me  excessiveiy  laige,  and  I  have  difficult  of  detection.    Considering  the 
been  trying  to  enumerate  all  the  terrestrial  very  great  pleasure  which  the  endorsing 
pleasures,  that  I  may  ascertain  the  exact  of  notes  and  lending  of  money  would 
arithmetical  difference  between  heaven  give  to  some  people,  we  may  well  won- 
and  earth.    There  are  some  pleasures  der  that  they  should  take  oaths  and  sign 
which  must  be  common  to  both  states  of  pledges  not  to  do  such  things.    Men 
existence,  such  as  the  pleasures  of  devo-  who  will  voluntarily  dei)rive  themselves 
tion,  of  doing  good,  of  the  higher  order  of  these  delights  by  leaving  their  pocket- 
of  music,  of  contemplating  the  glory  of  books  at  home,  or  pledging  themselves  to 
our  Maker,  &c. ;  but  what  I  mean  by  their  wives  or  partners,  are  entitled  to  as 
terrestrial  plaasuree,  are  such  as  can  only  much  honor  as  St  Simon  Stylites.    One 
be  experienced  in  our  bodily  existence,  little  dreams  of  the  ascetics  in  Wall  street, 
which  are  of  the  earth,  earthy.    There  who  forswear  the  **  g;reatest  pleasure  in 
is  a  possibility  of  realizing  a  heaven  the  world, "  until  one  attempts  to  borrow 
as  well  as  a  helD  upon  earth.    There  a  small  sum  of  money  among  his  friends. 
are  some  pec^Ie,  the  majority  of  people.  Men  who  submit  to  these  deprivations  so 
indeed,  and  strangest  of  all  a  majority  of  heroically,  are  to  be  the  more  commended 
religious  people,  who  are  forever  decry-  because  these  are  pleasures,  which  are 
ing  the  earth  and  everything  connected  ranked  among  the  purely  earthly  ones. 
With  it,  forgetful  that  God  made  it  and  Lending  money  in  the  next  worid  we 
pronounced  it  good.  We  cannot  but  thiak  know  to  be  entirely  out  of  tbe  question, 
that  those  who  are  dissatisfied  with  this  firstly  because  nobodj  ever  took  anything 
world,  will  be  equally  dissatisfied  with  with  him  out  of  this,  and  secondly,  we 
the  next.  all  know  that  rich  men  are  not  admitted 
Wishing  to  get  the  views  of  my  friends  into  heaven  at  all.    These  two  consider- 
on  this  subject,  I  asked  a  gentleman  tbe  ations  must  partly  increase  our  admira- 
other  day,  who  had  recently  lost  five  tion  of  those  heroic  souls,  who  so  reso- 
thouiaad  doUare  by  a  decline  m  the  price  lutely  deny  themselves  the  pleasures  of 
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lendiog  and  endorsing,  since  tbey  are  the  bered  one  hundred  and  fifty,  and  they  all 

only  pleasares  which  their  wealth  can  came  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  witnessing 

procure  them  I  the  discomfort  of  each  other,  and  laughing 

I  knew  a  pious  lady  who,  thinking  her  at  their  entertainers.    They  began  to  as- 

brother*s  mind  was  too  much  engrossed  semble  at  nine,  and  by  ten  Uie  rooms 

bv  his  business,  began  to  talk  to  him  were  so  full  that  those  who  came  after 

about  preparing  for  another  and  a  better  had  to  return  without  being  able  to  ^t 

world.    '*  A  better  world  !**  he  replied,  their  feet  into  the  little  nassaflre  whidl 

<<tbis  world  is  good  enough  for  me."  was  good-humoredly   called   the   halL 

This  man  was  either  a  fool  or  a  saint ;  When  the  fiddlers  attempted  to  play  for 

he  was  either  to  be  envied  or  despised,  the  dancers,  they  could  not  make  room 

He  was  either  humble  in  spirit  and  felt  for  their  elbows.    But  a  couple  of  Mons. 

that  bis  fate  equaled  his  deserts,  or  he  Chanaud's  pupils,  who  had  got  into  the 

was  proud  of  himself  and  his  gettings,  middle  of  the  floor  for  a  waltz,  succeed 

and  thought  this  life  "  hard  to  beat."  in  whirling  round  to  the  piping  of  a  clar- 

He  was  not  one  of  those  ascetics  who  ionet,  as  though  they  turned  on  a  pivot 

denied  himself  the  pleasure  of  lending  or  It  was  impossible  to  talk,  because  the 

endorsing,  because  such  acts  gave  him  no  breath  was  squeezed  out  of  everybody's 

pleasure  at  all,  and  therefore  he  refrained  lungs.     Several  of  ihe  gentlemen  fainted, 

irom  them.  The  ladies  being  accustomed  to  tight* 

In  a  state  of  existence  where  there  are  lacing,  stood  the  squeeze  better.  A  go«d 
about  478  different  pleasures,  there  can  many  corns  were  eround  beneath  heavy 
be  no  necessity  for  pleasure  parties,  such  heels,  and  no  tou  taken.  After  mucb 
as  we  have  here,  where  the  real  pleasure  suffering,  the  doors  of  the  supper-room 
consists  in  getting  away  from  them,  were  thrown  open  about  midnight.  A 
The  pleasure  of  entertaining  one's  friends,  rush  was  made  for  the  tables  so  sudden 
in  a  fashionable  sense,  is  a  purely  terres-  and  impetuous,  that  a  pair  of  decanters 
trial  enjoyment.  Entertaining  angels  and  a  trencher  ofoyster  soups  were  swept 
unawares  is  half  celestial ;  but  that  is  a  off,  and  trampled  underfoot.  Those  who 
different  kind  of  entertainment  Angels  had  succeeded  in  grasping  something, 
have  never  manifested  a  partiality  for  found  themselves  so  closely  pinioned  by 
eas-ligbts,  that  I  ever  heara  of;  neither  the  crowd,  that  they  could  not  canvthetr 
do  they  visit  in  white  satin  or  patent  hands  to  their  mouths.  One  eentieman, 
leather.  Fashionable  people,  therefore,  who  had  secured  the  1^  of  a  ooned  tur* 
can  never  hope  to  entertain  angels,  but  key  on  his  fork,  had  his  hand  suddenly 
they  often  furnish  a  good  deal  of  enter-  forced  above  his  head,  and  being  unable 
tainment  for  their  friends,  when  they  to  retain  his  hold,  the  fork  fell  upon  the 
have  no  thought  of  entertaining  them,  head  of  somebody  behind  him,  and  a  third 
In  this  way  they  may  sometimes  entertain  making  a  desperate  grasp  for  the  choice 
angels — fallen  ones— quite  unawares,  morsel,  pulled  off  the  gentleman's  entire 
As  this  is  a  purely  terrestrial  pleasure,  head  of  splendid  chesnut  hair.  This  mis- 
one  that  angels,  even,  can  have  no  know-  fortune  was  considerably  heightened  by 
ledge  of,  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  the  gentleman  who  had  displaced  the 
give  an  account  of  one  of  these  pleasures  bead  of  hair  attempting,  in  the  confusion, 
in  which  I  participated  a  few  months  ago.  to  fasten  it  upon  Uie  wrong  head.    In  a 

The  lady  who  had  the  pleasure  of  en-  very  short  time  the  supper-table  was 

tertaining  her  friends,  was  but  in  mode-  completely  cleared,  but  nobody  succeeded 

rate  circumstances,  although  she  had  a  in  getting  anything  to  eat     In  addition 

circle  of  rich  acquaintances  who  had  once  to  the  decanters  and  the  trencher,  a  solar 

been  poor,  and  were  now,  as  a  matter  of  lamp  and  a  cut  Riass  efugne  were  dashed 

course,  fond  of  displaying  their  wealth,  to  pieces.    Finding  that  supper  was  out 

Her  house  was  small,  and  when  all  the  of  the  question,  the  guests  began  to  leave 

rooms  were  emptied  of  their  furniture,  as  fast  as  they  could  disentangle  them- 

they  were  capable  of  containing  fifty  selves,  and  alx)ut  daylight  the  givers  of 

persons  comfortably,  provided  they  all  the  feast  crept  wearily  to  bed  with  the 

stood  up,  and  stood  still.    One  of  the  pleasant  reflection  of  haTing  wasted  half 

rooms  was  to  be  appropriated  for  dancing,  a  gear's  income  in  rendering  their  fnends 

another  for  the  supper,  and  the  third —  miserable  for  an  entire  evening,  and  them- 

which  was  one  of  those  little  closets  selves  ridioikms  for  the  remainder  of 

caUed  a  tea-room — for  conversation,  mu-  their  lives. 

sic  and  flirting.    The  guests  invited  num-  It  wou  Id  be  an  easy  matter  to  get  up  an 
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entertainment,  where  {lie&siire  to  guests  eonrse.    The  drink  at  these  feasts  was 
and  h o9t  would  be  eertain.  What  a  purely  good  old  cider,  /or  the  fanners  had  not 
terrestrial  pleasure  it  would  be  to  open  a  begun  to  destroy  their  apple-orchards  to 
fme  house  for  the  entertainment  of  poor  promote  the  cause  of  temperance.    Dinner 
widows  and  orphans.    H6w  little  danger  was  put  upon  the  table  exactly  at  twelve, 
there  would  m  of  offending  anybod3r's  and  after  they  had  feasted,  senranis  and 
taste  on  such  an  occasion,  and  one  would  all — for    the    servants  were    probably 
feel  sure  of  being  well  spoken  of  by  one's  cousins — the  remains  of  the  feast  were 
ruests !      Everybody   must    remember  nicely  dished  up  and  sent  to  the  sick  and 
Charles  Lamb*s  eccentric  friend,  who  the  poor  of  their  acquaintance.    A  feast 
used  to  give  an  annual  dinner  of  fried  like  this  might  be  kept  in  Lent,  without 
sausages  to  the  London  chimney  sweeps,  endangering  one*s  chance  of  reaching 
and  w  delightful  account  which  fflia  heaven ;  at  least,  I  think  so ;  but  I  may 
gave  of  an  entertainment  of  the  kind,  be  wron^.    Here  then  was  pleasure  in 
which  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  enjoy,  entertainmg  company,  and  the  pleasure 
I  remember  that  I  wondered  when  I  nrst  was  mutuai;  but  the  pleasure  of  receiving 
read  it  that  such  feasts  were  not  given  company,  generally,  means  the  misery  en 
daily  instead  of  yearly,  there  seemed  to  giving  misery  to  others, 
be  such  delight  in  them.    The  Lord  May-  Some  people  talk  of  the  pleasure  of  do* 
oi'sdinnerin  Guildhall,  and  Mr.  Ro^erif  inggood,  as  though  they  believed  there 
breakfasts,  are  poor  things  in  comparison  was  any  pleasure  in  it.     Why  not  do 
with  the  chimney  sweeps*  dinner.  good  dways,  and  so  keepup  a  round  of 
In  the  queer  old  town  in  which  I  was  pleasure,  if  they  like  it  ?  There  are  pious 
born,  where  fish  formed  the  staple  food  of  people  who  give  ten  dollars  to  the  poor* 
the  people,  it  used  to  be  the  custom,  and  and  a  hundred  for  a  breast-pin :  which 
may  be  so  still,  for  the  wealthy  families  affords  them  the  greatest  pleasure  ?  They 
who  kept  a  cow,  to  ^ive  what  tney  called  give  a  thousand  doUars  for  a  conspicuous 
«  veal  feast,  annually,  at  which  all  the  pew  in  church,  and  sixpence  at  a  charity 
near  relations  of  the  family  were  invited,  sermon !  It  is  a  ffreat  mistake  to  suppose 
from  the  great-grandparents  down  to  the  that  the  woHd  has  any  admiration  for 
mat-grandchildren — not    the    slightest  goodness.    They  may  admire  it  for  its 
aistinction  being  made  in  respect  of  world-  rarity,  as  they  do  a  green  lizard ,  or  a  lady 
ly  circumstances.    On  these  occasions  a  with  pink  eyes,  but  they  have  no  more 
whole  calf  was  usually  cooked  and  served  wish  to  resemble  it  themselves  than  they 
up  in  a  variety  of  ways,  in  capacious  have  to  resemble  a  lizard  or  an  Albiness. 
pewter  dishes,  which  shone  brighter  than  It  is  a  common  observation  among  politi- 
many  services  of  silver  which  I  nave  seen,  cians,  that  Mr.  So-and-so  is  too  good  a 
There  was  alwa3rs  a  prodigal  display  of  man  to  be  popular  ;  and  yet  thete  peo- 
finery  at  these  feasts,  but  it  was  not  such  pie  are  as  proud  as  peacocks  when  their 
finery  as  they  purchase  at  fancy  stores,  political  friends  compliment  them  by  the 
for  nothing  could  be  plainer  than  the  tender  of  a  nomination  for  office,  although 
dresses  which  were  worn,  drab  being  the  it  is  a  tacit  acknowledgment  that  they  are 
pervading  color ;  but  there  were  fine  eyes,  considered  wicked  or  weak  enough  to  be 
fine  teeth,  fine  forms,  fine  complexions,  popular.    Virtue  does  not  lie  level  with 
and  above  all  fine  countenances,  m  which  the  public  eye,  and  it  is  easier  to  look 
you  could  find  no  resemblance  to  either  down  than  up.    A  man  would  attract 
servility  or  pride.     The  grandfathers,  more  notice  in  a  gutter  than  on  the  roof 
uncles,  and   fathers-in-law  wore   drab  of  a  bouse.    If  you  would  be  seen  by  the 
breeches,  and  fine  fleecy  hosiery,  which  crowd,  you  must  get  above  their  heads, 
clung  to  the   comfortable-looking  legs  The  worid  takes  no  pleasure  in  the  re*> 
whicn  they  enclosed    as  though  they  ward  of  goodness.    If  virtue  is  to  be  a 
loved  them,  and  took  pride  in  displa3ring  test  of  merit,  they  say,  what  will  become 
their  wonderfully  fine  proportions ;  the  of  us  ?    It  is  expecting  too  much  to  ask 
grandmothers,  aunts,  and  mothers-in-law  the  world  to  take  pleasure  in  its  own  con- 
wore  rich  brown  silks,  which  rustled  tre-  demnation.     Was  not  Christ  crucified, 
mendously  when  their  wearers  moved,  and  Barabbas  liberated  ? 
with  shirt-sleeves  that  left  bare  for  any-  It  was  the  fashion  a  few  years  ago  with 
body's  admiration,  (and  who  would  not  poets,  to  write  long  poems  with  a  single 
admire  them)  arms,  which  it  would  have  pleasure  for  a  theme :  as  the  Pleasures 
been  sinful  to  cover  up.    The  3roung  of  Hope,  Memory,  and  so  forth;  Dr. 
people  were  similarly  drMsed,  but  some-  McHenry,  we  believe,  closed  the  cata- 
whal  tempered  by  worldly  fashion,  <^  logue  with  the  Pleasorca  of  Friendship. 
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8wedenborgba6  written  a  very  long  book  had  the  imprudence  to  publish  his  first 
on  the  Pleasures  of  Conjugal  Love,  a  theme  book;  he  haunts  his  publisher's  daily, 
which  no  poet  has  yet  employed.  And  in  the  expectation  of  reading  a  review  of 
this  is  a  pleasure  common  to  both  worlds,  his  speculations  in  theology ;  he  is  as 
Many  pleasures  have  not  the  least  smack  fidgety  and  abstracted  as  a  young  lover, 
of  a  celestial  aura.  Such  are  the  plea-  and  I  dare  say  repeats  to  himself,  **  the 
sures  of  getting  in  debt,  and  getting  out  course  of  authorship  never  did  run 
of  it,  the  mst  being  the  greatest  of  all  ter-  smooth.'*  It  is  a  pleasure  in  itself  to  see 
resthal  delights,  because  it  rids  one  of  that  the  old  white-headed  youngster,  with  a 
frightful  monster — a  dun.  The  pleasures  pair  of  magnifying  glasses  on  his  nose, 
of  eating,  drinking,  sleeping,  smoking,  searching  tne  papers  in  his  publisher's 
and  fighting,  we  will  only  name — they  office  in  quest  of  a  notice  of  his  book, 
are  for  the  Sancho  Panzas  and  Bobadils  Poor  old  boy !  It  would  have  been  happy 
of  the  world,  for  members  of  Congress  for  him,  if  he  had  never  learned  the  real 
and  Jobbers.  The  pleasures  of  dress,  value  of  a  newspaper  pufi!  One  morning 
which  the  ladies  experience  in  a  high  de-  he  walked  into  his  publisher's  countings 
gk«e,  are  purely  terrestrial.  It  is  melan-  room  with  a  step  as  elastic  as  youth ;  his 
choiy  to  reflect,  that  these  charming  be*  eyes  simrkled  through  their  glasses,  and 
ings,  who  give  so  much  pleasure  tSem-  his  white  hair  glistened  like  burnished 
selves,  must  be  deprived  of  this  pleasure  silver ;  a  vernaJ.  joy  beamed  from  his  • 
in  the  next  world,  where  one  pair  of  pur-  whole  body.  <*  I  have  got  an  excellent 
pie  wings  must  last  tbem  forever.  The  notice,"  he  exclaimed,  pulling  a  newspa- 
pleasure  of  setting  money  is  also  purely  per  from  his  pocket  *'  And  what  sur* 
of  this  world,  but  the  pleasure  of  getting  prises  me  is  that  so  discriminating  a  critic 
rid  of  it  is  half  paradisaical — ^particularly  should  have  read  my  book  so  early.  I 
if  it  be  given  away;  for  to  give,  is  to  must  find  him  out  But  hear  what  he 
imitate  the  Giver  of  all  things.  The  sa3rs: — *  This  is  a  remarkable  production, 
pleasure  of  lending  is  at  best  a  Wall  and  we  predict  for  it  a  rapid  sale  and  a 
street  pleasure,  which  must  depend  for  wide  {>opularity.  The  profound  thought, 
its  intensity,  very  much,  on  the  kind  of  extensive  learning,  ana  original  style  of 
security  taken.  The  pleasure  of  reading  the  author,  will  place  him  among  the 
and  writing,  and  of  seeing  yourself  in  most  remarkable  men  of  the  age.  No 
print  for  the  first  time,  are  purely  terres-  library  can  be  considered  complete  with- 
trial ;  so  is  the  pleasure  of  being  criticised  out  it'  Complimentary,  isn't  it  ?"  said 
and  misquoted,  and  misunderstood ;  of  the  gratified  author, 
scandal ;  of  hearing  and  telling  news ;  of  **  You  may  well  say  so,**  coldly  replied 
collecting  books,  pictures,  shells,  coins,  the  publisher,  **  I  wrote  it  rnvseLf." 
autographs,  everything  but  taxes ;  the  *<  You  wrote  it  r  exclaimed  the  author, 
pleasure  of  meeting  a  friend  in  a  duel,  and  staring  wildly  at  his  publisher,"  and  are 
shooting  him ;  of  dancing ;  and  the  plea-  those  your  real  views?" 
sure  of  singing,  which  is  also  celestial.  **  To  tell  you  the  truth,  my  dear  friend. 
No  pleasure  is  more  earthly  than  that  of  I  have  not  read  a  word  of  your  book," 
being  cheated,  which  we  liave  good  au-  said  the  pablisher;  **  but  I  have  nodoibt 
thonty  for  believing  is  quite  equal  to  the  it  deserves  all  I  have  said  about  it." 
pleasure  of  cheating,  which  must  account  The  venerable  young  author  was 
lor  the  great  numoer  of  cheats  in  the  dreadfully  shocked;  but  he  cut  out  the 
world.  Cheating,  like  charity,  is  twice  notice,  nevertheless,  and  put  it  away  care- 
blessed.  A  pain  can  never  be  a  pleasure,  fully  in  his  pocket-book  to  be  used  in  the 
but  a  pleasure  may  become  a  pain,  as  event  of  his  book  going  to  a  second  edi- 
there  may  be  pleasure  in  writing  dull  es-  tion.  Poor  mortals  who  expect  pleasure 
lays,  or  there  would  not  be  so  many  from  such  painted  bladders  as  newspaper 
written,  but  there  can  never  be  any  pufils,  meet  with  a  good  many  disagrec*- 
pleasure  in  reading  them.  The  pleasure  ble  shocks.  A  young  artist  who  ex- 
ofappemring  in  print  is  like  that  of  falling  hibited  his  first  picture  in  the  National 
in  love,  it  can  never  be  repeated.  It  is  a  Aeademy  not  many  years  since,  after 
rainbow  which  gilds  the  mists  of  life  but  working  himself  into  a  fever  and  spend- 
once  ;  but  it  may  occur  at  the  close  as  ing  two  or  three  sleepless  nights  because 
well  as  at  the  banning  of  day.  Con-  it  was  not  hung  in  the  line,  at  last  took 
nected  with  this  is  the  pleasure  of  being  refuge  for  consolation  in  the  newspapers, 
pufied,  which  an  angel  might  envy.  We  where  he  sotfched  with  aching  eyes 
know  a  young  author  of  sixty-five  ripe  every  morning  for  a  notice.  Tlieie 
years,  who,  at  that  thoughtless  age,  has  teemed  to  be  a  conspiracy  among  the 
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critics  not  to  BOtice  hiii  picture  at  all,  and  The  artist  sat  down,  and  after  waiting 

then  there  seemed  tQ  be  a  conspiracy  to  some  time  in  silence,  ventured  to  ask  his 

crush  him.     He  was  nearly  uriven  to  admirer  which  of  the  old  writers  it  was 

madness  bv  their  remarks.    One  foond  whose  works  had  been  brought  to  mind 

fault  with  bis  drawing,  another  with  his  by  hi?  humble  attempt  in  art  ? 

6ubject,andanotber  with  his  color;  some  **  Which  of  them?  why,  the  whole 

recommended  him  to  quit  painting,  some  of  them/*  replied  the  critic, 

to  adopt  landscape,  and  some  to  go  to  *'  Then  you  bad  no  particular  meaning 

Italy.    The  last  adrice  he  thought  very  in  the  terms  which  you  implied  to  my 

sensible,  but  very  cruel,  for  his  means  picture.^  said  the  artist, 

were  scarcely  sumcient  to  enable  him  to  ^  None  in  the  world ;  but  if  they  have 

remain  at  home.    At  last  be  took  up  a  siven  yoq  any  offence  I  am  very  sorry 

weekly  paper,  and  exclaimed,  **  Eureka  !**  For  it,"  said  the  critic,  he  having  forgot 

as  his  eyes  greedily  ran  over  a  criticism  in  whether  he  had  praised  or  abused  Sbp* 

these  words :  **  No.  69.  A  truly  cbarminj^  ple*8  picture. 

^rformance.  The  tone,  color,  composi-  There  is  not  so  much  as  a  homeopathic 
tion  and  subject  of  this  work,  have  af-  dose  of  celeiitial  aura  in  the  pleasure  of 
forded  us  unqualified  pleasnre.  The  beinit  puffed.  The  pleasure  of  {>uffing  is 
artist  is  an  honor  to  his  country ;  let  him  infinitely  greater,  fur  that  is  akin  to  be- 
persevere  in  his  profession  with  an  eve  nevolence,  which  is  a  celestial  quality, 
upon  the  great  names  of  Europe,  and  he  It  is  one  of  the  most  refined  degrees  of 
will  be  sure  of  (ame  and  fortune.  The  cheating ;  and  cheating  is  a  pleasuxe 
shadows  are  a  little  too  opaque,  and  the  which  we  all  delight  in.  Some  men  at 
color  is,  perhaps,  too  raw,  while  the  their  outset  in  life,  hesitate  for  a  momeat 
drawing  is  not  as  correct  as  it  might  be ;  and  say,  **  to  cheat  or  not^to  cheat ;"  but 
but  in  other  respects,  especially  a  certain  nobody  hesitates  about  being  cheated, 
cool  warmth  ot  the  sky,  the  picture  is  Tis  the  common  lot  AlDK)6t  the  only 
perfect.  It  reminds  us  forcibly  of  the  true  pleasure.  The  man  who  has  never 
old  masters.**  **  And  I,  too,  am  a  been  cheated  has  never  been  happy.  Ja 
painter  r*  exclaimed  the  happy  Stipple,  not  this  world  all  a  fleeting  show,  ex* 
as  he  thrust  the  paper  into  his  pocket,  and  pressly  formed  for  cheating  in  ?  So  eager 
harried  home  to  read  the  glorious  notice  are  we  to  be  cheated  that  we  cheat  our* 
to  his  mother  and  sister.  It  would  not  selves.  The  miser  who  picked  his  own 
be  believed  if  we  told  the  exact  number  pocket  ta  add  a  guinea  to  nis  store,  it  has 
of  times  that  the  delighted  artist  read  this  been  well  observed,  is  a  type  of  all  men. 
criticism  trying  to  discern  the  real  mean-  If  we  gave  op  cheating  ourselves,  more 
ing  of  the  critic.  What  puzzled  him  most,  than  half  the  trades  and  professions 
\ras  the  comparison  of  the  old  masters,  would  be  ruined.  It  is  the  habit  of  self- 
It  nearly  brought  on  a  fever  trying  to  deception  which  causes  ns  to  be  so  easily 
guess  which  of  the  old  masters  was  duped  by  others.  The  onl^  person  whose 
meant.  At  last  he  resolved  to  call  upon  motives  we  do  not  scrutinize,  whose  pro- 
tlie  critic  for  an  explanation,  not  doubt-  fessions  we  do  not  doubt,  is  ourself. 
big  a  hearty  welcome  from  one  who  When  we  go  to  judgment  nothing  will 
oitertatned  such  exalted  views  of  hie  astonish  us  more  than  a  knowledge  of 
^  genius.  ourselves ;  we  shall  be  prepared  for  ev* 
The  critic  was  a  small  lawyer  to  whom  ery  body's  sins  but  onr  own.  My  neigh* 
the  publisher  of  the  weekly  paper  had  bor,  wno  sees  me  but  once  a  week, 
given  a  ticket  to  the  exhibition  on  the  knows  that  I  am  indolent,  wasteful,  and 
condition  of  his  writing  a  spicy  review  proud ;  but  all  the  while  I  think  myself 
of  the  pictures ;  and  baring  abused  No.  industrious,  savings  and  humble.  As  for 
58,  he  praised  No.  59  by  way  oi  contrast  him  his  nimrdliness,  and  hypocrisy  are 
and  to  give  an  air  of  picturesqueness  to  the  talk  of  the  whole  country  ;  but  he 
his  criticisms.  The  blushing  artist  having  remarked  the  other  day  that  his  donations 
announced  his  name,  Mr.  Stipple,  oo  en-  were  bringing  him  to  the  poor-house, 
tering  the  critic's  office  was  rather  dashed  We  have  already  taken  up  too  much 
'  at  beiflg  met  by  a  blank  stare  from  that  of  the  reader's  time  to  aflbrd  space  for  all 
^  terrible  personage.  the  earthly  pleasures  that  might  be  enn- 
'  '*  My  name  is  Stipple,*'  he  said  again  ;  roerated ;  but  we  believe,  in  a  reverent 
^  •*  I  painted  number  59  which  you  bad  the  faith,  that  there  are  as  many  pleasures  in 
\  kindness  to  notice.**  this  life  as  in  the  next,  if  we  had  the 
*«  Ob.  indeed!**  said  the  critic,*' sit  down  sense  to  enjoy  them.  The  blight  upon 
Mr.  Stipple.**  the  happiness  of  the  world  is  sin,  and  sin 
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THREE    CHAPTERS    ON    THE    HISTORY    OF    POLAND. 

CHAPTER  II.* 
THE     RXYOLUTION. 

The  fate  of  Poland  was  anew  decided  the  physical  complexion  of  Poland  be- 
by  the  Congress  of  Vienna  on  the  3d  of  gan  to  improre.  All  thinn  seemed  to 
May,  1815.  The  ducby  of  Warsaw  was  yerify  the  fable  of  the  phoenix  rising 
formed  into  a  kingdom  to  be  nnited  to  the  from  its  ashes. 

crown  of  Russia  under  a  separate  const!-        The  emperor,  whose  liberal  feelinn 

tution  and  administration.    Gallida  with  were  soon  congealed  on  his  return  to  the 

the  salt  mines  of  Wieliczka  (Yie-lich-  cold  atmosphere  of  his  native  country, 

kah)  fell  into  the  hands  of  Austria,  and  was  frightened  at  the  flight  the  spirit  of 

Posnania  was  to  be  retained  by  Prussia  freedom  took,  and  began  immediately  to 

under  the  title  of  the  erand  duchy  of  arrest  it.  He  found  fitting  tools  in  Zaion- 

Pbsen.    Lithuania  and  the  southern  pro-  czek,  (Zah-3ron-chek,)  a  Polish  veteiaa, 

Tincps  beyond  the  pale  of  the  new  king-  now  made  viceroy,  and  in  his  imperial 

dom,  were  incorporated  into  the  Russian  brother,  Constantme,  who  was  apnoint- 

entpire  without  any  distinction.    Cracow  ed  Commander-in-chief   of  the  PoliA 

with  its  vicinity  was  made  an  Indepen-  army.    The  liberty  of  the  press  was  (he 

dent  republic,  to  be  under  the  protection  first  object  of  his  persecution ;  ao^  the 

of  the  courts  of  Russia,  Prussia,  and  act  of  the  31st  of  July,  1819,  put  an  end 

Austria.    The  sequel  proved,  as  it  might  to  it    His  encroachment  on  a  guaran- 

hare  been  predicted,  tnat  the  fate  of  the  tied  ri^ht  soon  extended  to  other  matters, 

republic  was  like  that  of  a  lamb  put  in  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  Diet, 

the  care  of  three  hunery  wolves,  the  Swarms  of  spies  were  let  loose  upon  the 

strongest  getting  the    first  and  largest  country ;  a  state  prison  was  opened  at 

share.  Warsaw  to  receive  patriots,  which  soon 

Alexander,  the  emperor  of  Russia,  on  had  occupants:  sndthe  publicity  of  de- 
his  becoming  king  ol  Poland,  gave  her  a  bates  in  the  Diet  was  abolished.  These, 
constitution^  by  which  the  ^edom  of  however,  wffe  but  presages  of  approach- 
conscience  and  of  the  press  was  guaran-  ing  atrocities  which  were  enacted  to- 
tied  ;  it  approached  much  also  in  other  wards  the  end  of  Alexander's  }ife,and 
respects  to  the  constitution  of  the  3d  of  after  (he  accession  of  Nicolas,  the  25tfi 
May.  The  benefits  of  this  constitution  of  i>ecember,  1825.  We  will  introduce 
extended  only  to  4,000.000  of  inhabit-  here  a  few  instances  which  will  give  at 
ants ;  but  the  king-emperor  promised  least  a  faint  idea  of  the  character  of  the 
they  should  be  also  enjoyed  by  the  ref<  monsters  concerned  in  these  infernal 
of  the  provinces.  deeds. 

This  new  state  of  things  revive^'  the       The  Grand  Duke,  Constantine,  did  not 

Polish  nation ;  the  young  empert^r  seem-  confine  himself  to  his  military  office,  but 

ed  so  generous,  so  eager  after  the  dis-  meddled  with  everything  in  the  govem- 

tinction  which  noblcdeeds  confer,  that  ment ;  his  will  alone  became  law.    One 

the  Poles  allowed  themselves  to  cherish  of  the  most  opulent  and  respectable  citi- 

hopes  of  seeing  their  country  restored  to  zens  of  Warsaw,  without  being  at  all 

her  rank  amongst  the  nations  of  Europe,  acquainted   with    his   character,  hired. 

Their  literature  took  a  new  start ;  soci-  through  some  of  his  people,  as  a  servant 

^  eties  of  learned  men  were  formed  ;  the  in  his  brewery,  a  Russian  deserter.    The 

system  of  education  revised,  and  even  ofiender  was  detected,  but  the  brewer 


*  NoCwithstaading  oar  vfnal  care,  some  miipriiits  have  occurred  in  our  first  chapter ;  we 
take  this  oppoitmiity  to  correct  them.  Page  486,  cohimn  II,,  6  ii,  line  5  from  the  bottom  of 
the  paragrain,  read  Sarmata  instead  of  Scvmatia—ihe  former  being  the  singular  of  Sarma- 
tat.  Page  492,  column  I.,  for  Reyten  read  iUytan— cohmm  II.,  Tor  (Rata-lav-ttach)  read 
(Kaia-laT-itaeb);  for  (Mah-t8ieh-yo-vitach)  read  (Mah-taieh-yo-vitseh).  Page  496,  colonm 
t,  for  Glogowtsyk«  read  Glogowcijk— for  Qlimomim  read  CNi  nomtm. 
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shoald  fail  id  opening  a  leitfr,  or  c!->Rr!r  tdt  ti 

it  BO  as  not  lo  be  discorfred,  il  wis  ±i-r  Fn»: 

thrown  aside.     Spies  infestrd  jli  piim- :  -^^.-r 

dompstics,  nay,  relations  wert  f^^'-r'fd.  i*r:n 

for  thin  pestiferous  influecce  leadi^E  erii  »  v 

■he  domestic  hearth.  d— ;-r 

Soeh  and  Firailar  were  the  Frfe*~j«  iiprrt 

that  caused  Poland  to  aa^t  s  dtr-.t-c.*  !—■  t 

dibrt  to  break  ber  (ettera.     Hj-.~t  a:i-»  rD-  ] 

not  present  anolher  in?tanrf  o!  *  vsL^i  ct-tj 

BBflerias  so  tnacb,  and  will:  suet  J^-et.--  u.'  ;i»- 

■nce — the  English  bnibam.esw"^':^  !at  a   p" 

Irish  have  nol  equaled  th:*,     Ip  'ir  taw  U":-*  ■■ 

of  the  Poles,  harbarisai  a^i  rr._7B'-:c  (■.-^; 

— Open  cruelly  and  mcim  7it,,CT — r.  ii*^  ar:  :: 

to  effect  the  sane  object,  tLe  cr-^jci.ic  :-<  -j 
of  the  natioa.                                       "        T:, 

Wliile  Poland  was  ihas  tbA^  nr.  a  et  ;  - 

fe*  patriots,  in  I8ii,  com«-:t«:  tw  ,[.-a  Hi^ 

of  freeing  her  from  the  R-.'-iit   v-.it  :l— 

At  the  same  lime,  8n«!iaa  pa^i^is.  tirai-  1:  jrr 

ed  by  CoL  Peslel,  were  ani;^a-  v-  reo— te  nr  -„ 

Iheir  own  country,  and  in  1*31  erv^tio*-;  »r  ■:■ 

their  hand  to  the  Poles,  a»  co-wr^-r-^  a  r  ■-.  . 

the  same  cause.     The  nr>r±  vf  Mtr,  ^— i 

1826,  was  filed  opoe  a«  'Jt;  car  :/  -^  t.  n  ■•- 

etance.     The  deaih  of  Aievitpie-  n.  Vj?  t^^r 

early  part  of  Decerabo-,  1*!5.  "J:wa.-.r--  -/rr 

howerer,  these  pbaa    The  ftn— .ai  la.  ue-  . 

triots  thoDsht  thai  the  acceser'T  ^  >  — ^  :->~ 

laa  to  the  toroDe  was  tke  propTtitnif  inc-  ;»-;& 
for   the  rsToll.     The  eequO,   b^-wrrrc         .   • 

prored  otherwise ;  ike  idmu^cO  w*r  ^.:    .. 

dbpersed,   the   tcadm   takes:  Km*  -^  I;  ■•t 

whom  were  hanged,  otbera  Md  k  *i~  ■b":. 

beria.     Thia  led  the  caperar  k>  —fyij  !'••- 

tbe  fidelity  of  the   Pofca,  atrf  acc'm  i-r-  : 

were  inttiraled  ia  Pobuid.  ^  ««pi  ^ 
qnencei   of  wfatch  were  artwi  <■  -^      j  j, 

Uaal  BoapieioD,   impruoBBcK,  v£  tr  r-  -= 

exile  to  Sibwia  of  taaay  pfni^  g^  v  — 

Bulbed  by  tkeii  tWiM  m  «d  «  v  v?-  - 


J 

I 


.„..-,„._■  _:"      -  .liber 

'T7  ,,,    _  ml 'fifty 

,   ^ .       -  iif  Wat- 

-    ,    .         '  r., ,,  and  other 

.  -  _  The  eotbu* 

.  "     _  T  country  ovei- 

y.     The  national 

..  1  these  iolerestin* 

(lopulac*  ««cortM 

-iieels  with  abouta  of 

.  of  tbe  3d  of  December 

was  allowed  to  depart 

ilie  frontier  with  bis  R«»- 

^  hile  Ihe  Polish  troops  that 

til  declined  following;  him, 

to  the  city.    On  thia  day, 

.ere  informed  that  the  Prince 

<>ry«ki,  was  nade  President 

.^iiinal  Government ;  that  the 

<  lumber  was  appointed  for  the 

tlie  Diet,  and  that  a  depulatioa 

-irit  to  St.  Petersburg  (o  de- 

ii-hlBot  the  Emperor. 

.  iding  fourth,  filth,  and  sixlh 

r,  were  memorable foftheccin- 

.  .lI  of  crowdsffom  the  country. 

.1  fiiimtrynien  flocked  in  from 

,  c^irricd  away  by  the  general 

„m;andinashort  timemorethan 

II  ii-^niid  ppH^ants,  armed  with  axe 

.'»,  and  all  eoitsof  weapons  anirr 
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of  voices  bore  the  Stirring  appeal  onward,  their  conduct,  fall  victims  to  the  ic::- 

"  Down  with  the  tyrants,  down !  Poland  nation  of  the  populace.    In  extenoitt  i 

forever  !**  of  Potocki*s  conduct,  it  must  be  said  lj 

A  hundred  and  twenty  cadets  with  he  perished  through  his  igDorauce  of  -j.^ 

Wysocki  (Vissotskie)  and  Schlegel  (Shle-  character  of    this    movement,  and   .:. 

gel)  at  their  head,  throw  themselves  upon  through  ill-disposition  towards  it,  io-^  S 

the  barracks  of  the  Russian  cavalry,  and  was  known  to  be  patriotic    The  pair:  » 

sweeping  them  like  a  tornado,  send  fifty  thus  strengthened  meet  in  their  on-?  -. 

souls  to  theirlastaccount,  and  scatter  the  course  with  the  Pohsh  generals,  H  -f 

remaining  eighteen  hundred  in  consterna-  and   Col.  Mieciszewski  (Mie-tsie— i  • 

tion  on  every  side — many  of  them  per-  skie),  whom  they  put  to  death  lc^>. 

ishing  in  the  attempt  to  cross  the  canal  with    General    Siemiontkowski    i^-t 

surrounding  the  barracks.     While  this  is  mieont-kov-skie) ;  thus  freeing  the  n-^ 

going  on,  ten  or  twelve  students  traverse  from  the  worthless  burden  of  these  r- 

the  gardens  that  lie  on  their  way  to  the  Both  the  young  and  the  old,  aihi  t^- 

palace  of  the  Grand  Duke,  bent  upon  se-  women,  run  to  swell  the  patriotic  r-..^- 

curing  his  Highness.     But  for  his  fortu-  and  drink  of  the  same  cup  of  joy. 
nate  star,  they  would  have  succeeded  :  he        While  this  is  goine  on  in  ibe  ?^i  • 

heard  the  tumult,  and  escaped  through  a  part  of  the  city,  the  lounh  regunei;" 

secret  door.    On  entering  his  apartments  infantry  are    active  in  another  qua"  ' 

they  found  but  his  lady,  whose  repose  At  every  guard-house  they  rend  tv  -- 

they  did  not  disturb.     When  about  to  with  the  alarm-drum,  to  which  the  d. 

leave  the  court-yard  of  the  palace,  they  of  the  populace  respond.    Theylalii. 

met  the  Russian  General  Gendre,  aid -de-  the  barracks  of  Russian  infaniry,  - 

camp  of  Constantine,  and  the  vilest  of  the  carry  them  with  fierce  cries  of  ?en^ 
vile,  whom  they  killed  on  the  spot,  and        "  Free  the  prisoners,"  cry  many  ^c-* 

dispersed  his  followers.  And  a  band  of  patriotic  youths  n 

This  work  done,  they  hastened  to  re-  the  Franciscan  and  Carraeiile   pr  s 

join  their  comrades  at  the  bridge  of  JSo-  But  the  keepers,  and  turnkeys,  an-  - 

bieski.     Here  a  company  of  Russian  cui-  diers    make  a  stout  resistance ;  a^- 

rassiers,  hurrying  up  to  save  their  bar-  bloody  struggle  ensues  in  the  ns." 

racks,  approached   them.      The  cadets  corridors.  All  wereslain before ibff- 

formed  a  line,  and  concealed  themselves  doors  were  burst  open.     What  a  < 

in  the  park  near  the  street,  waiting  till  follows !      Here  a  father   wastri  » 

they  came  up,  and  then  poured  a  fierce  suffering,  with  tears  of  joy  in  hn  r^^* 

volley  into  their  ranks,  sending  confusion  creeps  to  meet  his  son;    there  »  ^ 

among  them,  and  stretching  sixty  riders  throws  himself  into  the  embraces  •/ 

on  the  ground.     This  handful  of  brave  liberator-father.     And  ye,  four  aur^  ^ 

youths  passing  on,  meet  a  squadron  of  chastity!  who  preferred  your  h^Hi~' 

Russian  hussars,  while  the  heavy  tramp  your  freedom,  had,  in  this  prison,  i.-   ' 

of  approaching  cavalry  shake  the  ground  witness  against  the  insult  of  c^nan  ".  - 

behind  them.     It  is  a  critical  moment,  sian  generals !     At  this  sight,  p:tT 

but  undismayed,  one-half  of  them  throw  vengeance  alternately  possessed   c« 

themselves  into  the  ditch,  in  order  to  re-  spectator's    heart,    and    alt    cxcb  - 

ceive  the  hussars,  and  the  others  form  in  "  vengeance  !**    A  hundred  and  f<*^' 

platoons,  and  with  hurras  attack  the  cui-  students,  and  about  fifty  elder  pe;- 

rassiers  in  their  rear,  at  the  point  of  the  Polish  soldiers  and  citizens,  were  ^^^. 

bayonet.     Both  bodies  of  horse  are  over-  from  these  two  prisons, 
thrown,  and  the  Russians  fly  with  pre-        Next  th(5  barracks  of  Alcracde" 

cipitation,  leaving  the  ground  covered  Stanislas,  where   the  Russian    ir.i 

with  the  dead.  was  lodged,  yield  to  the  patnot*  : 

Having  not  lost  a  single  man  in  these  the  Russians  panic-struck,  t\y  in  u- 

skirmishes,  the  cadets  arrive  at  the  part  most  disorder.    At  about  mid rnyh: -v 

of  the  city  called  the  New  World  and  part  of  the  city,  but  the  southern,  * 

the  Three  Golden  Crosses,  where  they  jn  possession  of  patriotic  bands,  n. 

find  two  Polish  companies  of  light  in-  tudes  hasten  to  tlie  arsenal  ior  am  - 

lantry,    who  join   them  immediately  in  ammunition.     Here  the  Polish    £  - 

spite  of  the  commands  of  their  generals,  Blummer,  who  was  rxsh  enoutih  : 

Stanislas  Potocki  (Pototskie)  and  Trem-  sist,  fell;  and  the  people  made   t: 

bicki  (Trembitskie),  who  for  their  rash-  selves  masters  of  more  than  thirty  :r 

ness   in   renroaching  the  soldiers  with  sand  muskets,  pistols,  sabres  ai>i  .. 
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bines.  Thus  being  aimed,  tbey  were  With  acclamatioas  the  people  then  re- 
arrayed  in  divisions  wider  vajious  com-  ceived  General  Cblopicki  (Klopitskie)  as 
manaers,  and  sent  to  patrol  the  streets,  their  Commander-in-chief,  while  Prince 
and  arrest  all  spies  and  the  flying  enemy.  Adam  Czartorvski  (Char-tau-rys-kie), 
Upwards  of  three  hundred  Russian  om-  Prince  Michael  Badziwil  (Radz-iv-ill), 
cers  were  arrested,  and  the  vile  Macrot»  Julian  U.  Niemcewicz  (Niem-tseh-vitcb), 
the  chief  of  spies  was  massacred,  and  his  and  Lelewel  (LeI-ev-el),  were  chosen 
papers  were  seized.  members  of  Provisional  Government — 

Towards  two  in  the  morning,  the  Quiet  Prince  Lubecki  (Loo-bets-kie),  the  old 

of  the  city  being  restored,  most  of  the  minister,  being  retained  in  his  station  to 

patriots  assembled  in  the  Ulica  Dluga»  assist  them.     The  new  members  imme- 

the  Long-street,    to  consult    upon  the  diately  put  the  wheels  of  the  government 

measures  to  be  adopted  on  the  coming  in  motion,  to  give  confidence  to  the  peo- 

day,  and  sent  forth  the  following  address  pie  and  preserve  order  and  quiet, 

to  the  people :   **  Dear  brethren,  let  no  They  sent  deputies  to  the  Grand  Duke, 

one  have  a  right  to  accuse  us  of  cruelty ;  who,  with  about  &,000  men,  lay  before 

may  the  sanctity  of  our  cause  never  be  the  walls  of  the  city,  to  inquire  what 

polluted  by  barbarous  passions.   Having  were  his  intentionsi.    They  established 

a  single  end  in  view,  national  freedom  the  national  guard,  who  immediately  en- 

and  justice,  may  we  prove  lions  in  battle,  tered  upon  tneir  duties.    At  the  same 

mild  and  indulgent  to  defenceless  foes  time,  the  Provisional  Crovernment  sent 

and  repentant  apostates.    Brethren,  let  proclamations  to  inform  the  nation  of 

unity,  love  and  friendship  be  ours !    Let  these  events.    All  went  on  as  regularly 

us  forget  private  rancor  and  selibh  in-  as  ever,  and  the  city  bore  an  aspect  of 

terest :  Children  of  one  mother,  our  dear  perfect  tranquillity ;  even  the  shops  were 

Poland,  let  us  save  her  from  ruin  !**    To  opened.    The  Russian    prisoners  were 

this  thousands  of  voices  responded,  with  provided  for,  and  treated  with  the  utmost 

••  Poland  forever  !**    And  then,  grateful  kindness. 

to  their  Maker,  the  assembled  multitude  In  the  afternoon  of  the  2d  of  December 

knelt  before  the  Almighty  to  thank  him  troops  arrived   from  the   country ;  and 

for  the  deliverance  effected  with  so.  little  more  than  a  thousand  peasants,  and  fifty 

bloodshed,  and  to  crave  his  blessing  for  country  girls,  from  the  vicinity  of  War- 

the  future.     What  a  touching  spectacle  saw,  armed  with  clubs,  scythes,  and  other 

to  behold  a  multitude,  in  the  dead  of  weapons,  entered  the  city.    The  enthu- 

night,  when  all   is  dark  above — with  siasm  for  the  cause  of  their  country  over- 

here  and  there  a  solitary  lamp  throwing  came  even  girlish  timidity.    The  national 

its  dim  light  upon  their  bent  figures  and  government  welcomed  these  interesting 

upturned  Caces,  as  they  prayed  to  their  de-  volunteers*  and  the   populace  escorted 

liverer !  them  through  the  streets  with  shouts  of 

The   solemn    prayer    being  finished,  joy. 

plans  were  adopted  for  the  defence  of  On  the  morning  of  the  3d  of  December 

the  city ;  and,  Pra^  beinx  taken  posses-  the  Grand  Duke  was  allowed  to  denart 

eion  pu  all  was  quiet  till  tne  approaching  unmolested  for  the  frontier  with  his  Kus- 

morriing.    Thus  ended  this  memorable  sian  guards;  while  the  Polish  troops  that 

night  of  the  29th  of  November,  1830,  were  with  him  declined  following  him, 

amid   these  tumults  in  which  no  one  and  returned  to  the  city.    On  this  day, 

was  slain  without  provocation,  and  the  the  people  were  informed  that  the  Prince 

rights  of  property  were  respected.  Adam  Czartoryski,  was  made  President 

The  first  morn  of  freedom,  after  so  of  the  Provisional  Government;  that  the 
many  years  of  bondage,  was  saluted  with  18th  of  December  was  appointed  for  the 
the  shouts  of  **  Our  country,"  "Poland  openingof  the  Diet,  and  that  a  deputation 
forever  !**  At  six  in  the  morning,  the  would  be  sent  to  St.  Petersburg  to  de- 
drums  beat  for  the  people  to  assemble,  mand  their  rights  of  the  Emperor. 
Crowds  pressed  into  the  public  squares.  The  succeeding  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
without  distinction  of  rant,  age  or  sex.  of  December,  were  memorable  for  the  con - 
Clergymen,  civil  officers,  Jews,  even  linual  arrival  of  crowds  from  the  country, 
women  and  children,  armed  with  pistols,  Soldiers  and  countrjrmen  flocked  in  from 
assembled  and  mixwi  in  the  ranks.  The  all  quarters,  carried  away  by  the  general 
first  step  was  to  drive  the  Russians  from  enthusiasm  ;  and  in  a  short  time  more  than 
the  city,  and  before  nine  o'clock  not  a  five  thousand  peasants,  armed  with  axes, 
■bul  01  them  was  left  within  the  walls.  scythes,  and  aii  sortsof  weapons  arrived; 
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while  more  than  two  hondred country  girls  our  arms  tiH  we  shall  bare  been  aTeoged, 
were  found  in  their  number.  The  cup  of  or  fallen  like  them." 
joy  was  now  full  to  the  brim.  AH  dis- 
tinction of  rank,  age,  eTen  sex  Tanished.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony  the 
The  noble  and  the  peasant,  the  rich  and  air  resounded  with  the  patriotic  hymns 
tbe  poor,  joined  hr  the  common  tie  of  which  the  assembled  multitude  rolled 
sufferings,  embraced  as  brothers.  Tables  heavenward  in  their  joy. 
with  refreshments  were  spread  in  the  On  the  6th  of  December,  the  silver- 
streets  for  those  who  arrived ;  and  in  the  beaded  general,  Chlopicki  (Klopitskie), 
evening,  the  theatre  was  opened  for  the  whom  Europe  knew  as  a  warrior,  and 
first  time  in  this  eventful  period.  A  pa-  his  country  as  a  patriot,  was  chosen  dic> 
triotic  drama  was  performed  which  elec-  tator.  Thus,  the  supreme  civil  and  mili- 
trified  the  audience ;  the  music  playing  tary  power  being  committed  to  his  hands, 
Koeciuszko's  march,  that  had  not  been  the  authority  of  the  provisional  govern- 
beard  for  fifteen  years,  was  drowned  in  ment  was  at  an  end.  The  Dictator  pro- 
the  shouts  of  the  people.  *'  Hail  our  mised  to  lay  down  his  authority  on  the 
country,  our  father  Kosciuszko  and  his  assemblage  of  the  Diet,  and  he  took  an 
friend  La  Fayette  for  ever  !'*  filled  the  air.  oath  to  act  in  conformity  to  the  spirit  of 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  drama,  those  the  nation. 
of  the  patriots  who  distinguished  thena-  On  entering  upon  his  duties,  the  Die- 
selves  on  the  first  night  and  af\er,  in  this  tator  was  found  unequal  to  his  task.    He 
revolution,  and  those  who  suffered  in  dun-  amused  himself  with  diplomatic  negocia- 

Sons  for  their  country,  were  presented  to  tions,  and  neglected  the  rapid  preparations 

e  audience.    The  people  received  them  for  war  that  were  demanaed  oy  the  peo- 

with  joy,  and  carried  them  about  on  their  pie.      In  the  mean  time  the   £m|^ror 

shoulders.    Then    several    ladies  were  roared  like  a  lion  when  provoked  in  his 

brought  forward,  who  on  the  first  night  den,  threatening  utter  annihilation  if  the 

bad  followed  the  patriots  in  arms,  or  had  people  did  not  submit  nnconditionaliy. 

sacrificed  their  wealth  on  the  altar  of  free-  What  was  wanting  to  the  Dictator  m 

dom.    These  heaven-sent  angels  appear-  activity,  the  people  tried  to  make  up  by 

in^  in  the  halo  of  their  virtue,  were  re-  their  own  energy,  and  the  wariike  prepa- 

ceived  by  the  people  with  the  greatest  en-  rations  went  on  briskly.    On  the  assem- 

thusiasm,  who  intoxicated  with  joy  and  blage  of  the  Diet,  the  Dictator's  conduct 

tbeir  newly  recovered  liberty,  returned  was  inquired  into ;  the  consequence  of 

with  shouts  and  son^  to  their  homes.  which  was,  that  he  was  deprived  of  his 

On  the  5th  religious  solemnities,  in  authority.    The  civil  administration  was 

Ubnor  of  the  martyrs  of  Praga,  took  place  entrusted  to  Prince  Adam  Czartoryski, 

under  the  canopy  of  heaven  at  Praga.  On  and  the  command  of  the  army  to  Ptince 

the  spot  where  tbeir  remains  were  buried  Atichael  Radziwil,  both  subordinate  to 

an  altar  was  erected,  and  mass  was  said,  the  Diet. 

More  than  50,000  men,  that  were  assem-  After  he  proved  bis  inability  to  be  at 
bled  around  the  altar,  sent  up,  with  one  the  helm  of  the  government,  Genera! 
Toice,  their  prayer  to  God.  The  twelve  Chlopicki  took  a  place  in  the  suite  of 
academical  legions  formed  the  innermost  the  Uommander- in- chief,  and  was  ad- 
circle,  amid  which  the  late  sufferers  were  mitted  into  the  councils  of  military  affiurt. 
the  most  prominent.  la  the  intervals  of,  The  dictatorship  was  unhappy  in  its 
and  after  the  divine  service,  several  consequences,  for  the  time  lost  in  delay 
speeches  were  made ;  one  of  which  was  could  not  be  retrieved,  even  by  victories, 
delivered  by  one  of  the  liberated  prison-  Tbe  enemy  was  allowed  to  cross  the 
CTB,  who,  after  alluding  to  the  cruelties  frontiers,  while  they  might  have  been 
of  Suwarow,  and  stating  bis  own  suffer-  easily  kept  at  a  distance, 
ings,  thus  concluded :  \Vben  the  Russian  army  was  in  mo- 
tion against  the  Poles,  Diebitsch,  the 
Commander-in-chief  published  a  procla- 

•*  Brethren,  we  were  lately  forbidden,  nation,  couched  in  insulting  terms,  and 

nay,  It  was  accoanted  a  mme,  to  pr»y  for  threatening  to  crush  the  Polish   nation 

CO- murdered anceetort.  To^3%underth«  -^         »  j^,            indignant    at   these 

free  vault  of  heaven,  on  the  grave  of  our  ,^      ^ ,     •  .?^^,i„  j^^„„j^ 

^•n.  00  tbe  soil  moirtened  with  their  menaces,  the  people  instantly  demanded 

•cred  blood,  which  cries  to  us  for  retribu-  to  be  led  against  the  enemy.    lUe  con- 

loo.  in  the  presence  of  their  spiriu  hover-  test  was  to  be  unequal.    Prussia  and 

f  over  us,  we  swear  never  to  lay  down  Austria  aasamed  a  venacing  attitude,  and 
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the  nameroas  Russian  amnj  was  already  skirmishes  bad  already  occurred  vfhtu 

advancing.     Yet    courage  and  faith  in  *  the  dawn  of  the  25th  of  February  broke 

the  good  cause,  joyously  bore  the  hand-  upon  the  Tictorious  Poles.    This  was 

ful  of  the  Poles  mto  the  field  of  bat-  the  day  of  the  memorable  battle  of  Gro- 

tie.  chow,  fought  within  sight  of  the  walls  of 

On  the  25th  of  January  the  troops  be-  Warsaw, 
gan  to  leave  Warsaw  and  the  other  towns  The  force  that  the  enemy  disposed  in 
of  the  department,  for  the  scene  of  action,  order  of  battle  consisted  of  126,000  in- 
When  the  march  commenced,  people  from  fanlry,  42,000  cavalry  and  280  cannon* 
the  neighboring  country  covered  the  The  day  of  this  ereat  action  was  a  day 
plains  around  Warsaw,  witnessing  the  of  unprecedented  horror.  The  battle 
departure.  The  troops  passed  in  review  opened  at  day-break,  and  at  once  became 
before  the  general-in-chief,  and  left  the  furious.  The  earth  bellowed  and  groaned 
city  marching  between  lines  of  people,  as  if  in  her  last  agonies;  the  air,  pierced 
composed  of  senators,  officers  of  the  gov-  with  thousands  of  voices  of  the  dying 
ernment,  the  clergy,  women  and  children,  and  wounded,  seemed  as  if  invaded  by 
and  extending  more  than  two  miles  be-  vociferating  spirits,  the  clouds  of  smoke 
yond  Praga.  Each  regiment  took  an  turned  day  into  night,  through  which 
oath  to  defend  their  country  to  the  last  broke  the  flashes  of  tne  cannon  like  light- 
drop  of  their  blood.  And  sentiments  like  ning  through  the  midnight  tempest  The 
the  following  were  constantly  heard :  men,  begrimed  with  smoke  and  bespat- 
'*  Dear  General,  if  you  see  us  turn  from  tered  with  blood,  looked  as  if  just  es- 
before  the  enemy,  point  the  artillery  ca|>ed  from  the  infernal  regions ;  all  waa 
against  us,  and  annihilate  our  ranks."  wild,  unearthly  and  ternflc.  But  amid 
'foe  people  could  not  but  trust  in  such  these  scenes,  senators,  officers  of  the  gov- 
soldiers.  ernment,  the  clergy,  nay,  women  of  rank. 

The  actual  force  of  the  Polish  army  at  were  seen  succoring  the  wounded  and 

the    commencement    of    the    campaign  comforting  the  dying.    And  hard  by,  the 

amounted    to    32,600  infantry,   13,200  anxious   multitude   covered    the  plain, 

cavalry,  while  its  artillery  consisted  of  watching  eagerly  the  balancing  oT  the 

96  pieces.     So  small  a  handful  of  men  fate  of  tne  battle ;  their  pale,  anxious 

dared  to  engage  with  the  giant  forces  of  faces  now  reflecting  joy,  now  fear ;  their 

Aus&ia,  consisting,    according   to  their  hearts  now  swelling  at  the  sight  of  the 

own  statements,  of  300,000  men  and  300  retreating  enemy,  and  now  trembling  for 

cannon.    This  colossal  army,  with  Mar-  the  fate  of  their  fathers,  husbands,  sons 

shal  Diebitsch  at  their  head,  crossed,  in  and   brothers.    A  little  farther  off  rose 

the  early  jmrt  of  February,  1831,  the  the  walls  of  Warsaw,  black  with  the 

Polish  frontier.  breathless  population,  fixedly  gazing  upon 

Thus,  after  being  chained  for  fifteen  the  scene  below,  filled  with  the  agony 
years,  the  white  Polish  eagle  breaks  of  wavering  hope,  the  convulsive  sue- 
loose  his  fetters.  Mindful  of  his  past  cession  of  fear  and  joy,  as  the  tide  of 
glory  he  soars  high  in  the  skies ;  he  battle  flowed  towards  the  city  or  receded 
pants  for  a  rencounter,  and  defies  the  in  the  distance.  Nine  times  did  the  Rut- 
hlack  two-headed  Russian  bird  of  prey,  sian  thousands  sweep  over  their  position. 
Their  first  meeting  is  a  determined  strug-  and  nine  times  did  that  band  of  freemen 
rie  ;  the  white  plumage  of  the  bird  of  steadily  hurl  them  back.  At  length, 
Poland  is  reddened  with  the  blood  of  with  the  sunset,  victory  gave  her  blast 
his  antagonist,  which  is  j^lad  to  escape  for  the  Poles.  All  at  once,  the  heavens 
with  life.  They  meet  again ;  and  again  resound  with  **  Poland  roiifVER  !*'  The 
the  black  eagle  of  Russia  seeks  safety  in  people  rush  into  the  embraces  of  the  ex- 
flight.  But  to  follow  thee,  0  white  eagle !  nausted  but  victorious  soldiers.  Here 
in  thy  bold  flight,  to  recount  thy  bloody  the  mother  finds  her  son,  doubly  dear  to 
battles  and  thy  victories,  would  task  the  her  for  his  gushing  wounds ;  there,  the 
pen  of  a  Livy.  wife  her  husband,  more  beloved  for  the 

The  10th  of  February,  1831,  was  the  marks  of  daring  that  cover  him;  aiui 

day  that  heard  the  first  shots  exchanged  yonder,  children  come  to  kiss  the  wounds 

by  the    two    opposing  armies.    Mien-  of  their  father.    And  here,  at  the  sight 

dzyrzec  was  the  place  m  which  a  little  of  a  dying  brother  or  son,  bust  and  or 

skirmish  took  place ;  and  here  the  Polish  father,  nature  struggles  between  the  love 

anny  entered  upon  the  career  of  victory,  of  self  and  that  of  country ;  but  the  last 

Several  remarkable  battles,  and  numerous  prevails.    Such  was  this  eventful  day, 
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and  oyercome  with  heat,  threw  off  all  vielkieh,)  fought  on  the  30th  of  March* 

ansoirpassed  in  the  annals  of  warfare  for  .  proved  that  the  hopes  the  nation  reposed 

its  bloodshed  and  the  bravery  of  a  free  in  the  talents  of  bkrzynecki  were  well 

people.    Twenty  thousand  Russians  and  grounded.    All  the  details  of  the  action 

nve  thousand  Poles  strewed  the  earth,  a  were  arranged  by  the  Commander-in-chief 

terrible  holocaust  to  freedom.    The  light  himself:  the  result  of  which  was,  that  the 

was  so  close  that  there  was  not  a  single  enemy  lost,  in  dead,  wounded  and  prison- 

feneral  or  staff  officer  who  had  not  his  ers,  about  10,000  men  and  22  cannon, 

orse    killed    or  wounded  under  him.  The  Poles  su^red  only  the  loss,  in  killed 

More  than  a  tenth  part  of  the  army  were  and  wounded,  of  about  five  hundred, 

slightly  wounded,  though  not  disabled  It  is  not  our   design   to   enter   into 

from  service,  and  two-thirds,  at  least,  of  a  particular  account  of  all   the  battles 

the  officers,  and  probably  the  siime  pro-  that  were  fought,  but  simply  to  state  the 

portion  of  the  soldiers,  had  their  clothes  result  of  them.    In  the  spring  the  Lithn- 

pierced  with  balls.  anians  arose,  and  though  few  in  num- 

This  battle  first  brought  the  merits  of  bers  and  badly  equipped,  fought  success- 
John  Skrzynecki  (Skrjin-ets-kie)  into  fully  against  a  superior  force  of  veteran 
Tjew.  Prince  Radziwil  took  his  respon-  troops.  A  band  of  two  hundred  boldly 
sible  trust  upon  condition  that  be  should  advanced  against  an  army  of  five  thou- 
be  allowed  to  resign  it,  as  soon  as  the  sand  men,  supported  by  twelve  cannon 
field  of  action  should  discover  a  genius  and  defended  oy  the  walled  city  of  Wil- 
e^ual  to  the  task.  The  Prince  resigned  na,  and  overthrew  them, 
his  office  of  commander-in-chief,  and  General  Dwernicki  (Dver-nits-kle,) 
General  Skrzynecki,  on  the  27th  of  Feb-  with  his  corps,  in  the  south  of  Poland, 
mary,  was  appointed  by  the  Diet  in  his  performed  prodigies  of  valor,  and  the 
place.  The  success  of  the  battle  and  the  cause  of  independence  went  gloriously 
choice  of  this  General  filled  the  nation  on.  Up  to  the  battle  of  Iganie,  which 
with  the  highest  joy.  The  youth  from  took  place  on  the  9th  of  April,  fifteen 
all  (quarters  of  Poland  flocked  to  join  the  great  battles  were  fought,  in  which  the 
national  standard,  and  the  people  were  enemy  lost  nearly  fifty  thousand  men, 
flushed  with  the  hope  of  success.  Man^  without  winning  a  single  one.  All  this 
laid  their  fortunes  on  the  altar  of  their  time,  the  Polish  army  consisted  of  nearly 
country,  and  ran  to  sacrifice  their  lives.  fifty  thousand  men,  with  a  hundred  and 

The  following  anecdote  will  show  how  forty  cannon,  while  the  enemy  had  been 

roach  General  Skrzynecki  was  beloved  reinforced    with    forty    thousand   fresh 

by  the  armjr.    While  inspecting  the  7th  troops. 

reziment  of  infantry,  he  noticed  a  soldier  Tne  first  and  only  defeat  in  the  whole 

who,  having  not  yet  entirely  recovered  war  that  the  Poles  suffered,  was  that  of 

from  his  wounds,  had  his  head  bandaged.  Kazimierz,  in  the  early  part  of  April, 

*'  My  dear  comrade,**  said  he  to  the  sol-  where,  after  hard  fighting  against  thrice 

dier,  **  why  have  you  left  the  hospital  in  their  own  number,  ibe  small  corps  of  the 

such  a  state  ?    You  had  better  return  im-  intrepid   General    Sierawski    (5ieh-rav- 

mediately.'*  The  soldier  answered,  **  Gen-  skie)  were  compelled  to  abandon  their 

eral,  I  have  heard  of  your  courage  and  position,  though  they  retired  in  perfect 

your  achievements,  and  how  much  you  order.  Still,  this  defeat  deranged  the  plans 

are  beloved  by  the  nation,  and  I  could  of  the  Commander-in-chief,  and  thus  had 

pot  refuse  myself  the  satisfaction  of  be-  an  unfortunate  effect  upon  the  final  issue 

ing  present  at  the  first  fire  under  your  of  the  war. 

command ;  and  in  which  I  hope  the  Polish  The  battle  of  Ostrolenka,  on  the  26th 

army  will  be  victorious."    Skrzynecki*  of  May,  1831,  one  of  the  fiercest  which 

embracing  the  wounded  patriot,  exclaim-  took  place,  showed  that  the  Polish  arm 

cd,  "  With  such  soldiers  to  command,  I  was  yet  strong.    The  two  armies  were 

need  have  no  fear  that  1  shall.fail  to  sup-  led  by  their  generalissimoes  in  person; 

port  the  honor  of  my  country  !"  but  while  Dieoitsch  was  borne  about  in 

Every  step  that  the  new  Commander-  an  easy  carriage,  Skrzynecki  fought  on 

in-chief  took  was  marked  by  energy ;  the  foot  with  bayonet  in  hand,  together  with 

organization  of  the  army  went  on  rapidly ;  General   Pac   (Pat8>.    It   was  a   sultry 

the  fortification  of  Warsaw,  also,  was  day,  and  made  still  more  so  by  the  clouds 

prosecuted  with  vigor;  and  victory  every-  of  smoke  that  curtained  in  the  hosts  ;  and 

where  j»erched  on  the  Polish  standard,  after  struggling    heroically  for  several 

The  battle  of  Demby-Wielkie  (Demby-  hours,  the  Poles,  panting  from  exhaustioft 
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their  accontrements  and  superfluous  cloth-    stated  to  the  committee  under  an  oath  of 
ing,  and  seizing  the  naked  bayonet,  bore    secrecy,  that  the  French  and  English 
down  with  their  terrible  front  on  the    cabinets  gave  him  assurances  of  being  in^ 
Russian  lines.    Then  commenced  one  of    terested  in  the  Polish  cause,  and  that  in 
those  desperate  hand-to-hand  fights,  so    ttoo  months  everything  tpould  be  settled  in 
fearful  to  witness.    On  one  side  were    its  favor — time  alone  itas  necessary,  and 
patriotic  devotion  and  the  enthusiasm  of    that  he  should  not  risk  a  battle.    The 
a  noble  cause— on  the  other  overwhelm-    Poles  were  yet  able  to  fight,  and  could 
ing  numbers  and  the  discipline  of  veteran    beat  the  enemy,  had  it  not  been  for  this 
troops ;  and  when  they  closed  with  the    wily  diplomacy.    Russia  duped  both  the 
bayonet  the  struggle  became  terrific.  The    French  and  the  English  cabinets  by  fair 
clatter  of  steel  was  heard  above  the  roar    promises,  or  they  both  must  be  constder- 
of  cannon,  as  with  their  flashing  eyes    ed  as  villainous  accomplices  in  a  con- 
bent  in  wrath  on  the  enemy,  and  their  spiracy   against  Poland.    At  the  same 
measured  tread  shaking  the  ground  over  time  the  Diet  deposed  Skrzynecki  and 
which    they  passed,   those   determined  nominated,   pro   tempore,   in  his  place 
Poles  pressed  steadily  on.   Nothing  could  General  Dembinski,  who  had  returned 
withstand  their  shock — over   artillery,  covered  with  laurels  from  an  expedition 
infantry  and  all.  they  swept  like  the  in-  into  Lithuania.    This  General,  for  a  dis- 
Tolling  tide  of  the  sea,  and  the  bloody  tance  of  several  hundred  miles,  (from  the 
field  was  won.    Nine  thousand  Russians,  ^If  of  Riga  to  Warsaw,)  and  for  twenty 
covered  with  blood  and  dust,  and  tram-  days,  cut  his  way  through  the  enemy, 
pled  to  the  earth,  marked  their  terrible  stesidrly  continuing  his  march,  though 
path  over  the  field ;  and  there  also  were  surrounded  by  a  superior  force  and  con- 
Acattered  three  thousand  Polish  martyrs  stantly  exposed  to  their  murderous  fire, 
among  whom  were  numbered  the  gallant  and  arrived  at  Warsaw  early  in  August, 
Generals  Kicki  (Kitskie)  and  Kaminski  just  at  the  time  of  this  awful  crisis  in  the 
(Kham-inskie).    It  was  at  this  battle  that  fortunes  of  Poland,  and  was  soon  after 
General  Bem,  at  the  head  of  his  park  of  nominated  Commander-in-chief. 
artillery,  displayed  his  genius  and  won        General  Krukowiecki  (Kroo-kov-yets- 
an  immortal  name.     After  the   battle,  kie)  was  chosen  President  of  the  Gov- 
Diebitsch  withdrew  with  his  army  to-  emment,  but  with  the  powers  of  a  Dicta- 
wards  the  Prussian  frontier,  where  he  re-  tor.    This  was  the  most  unfortunate  step 
ceived  supplies  from  Prussia,  and  where  that  the  Diet  took.    This  base  man  be- 
he  lay  inactive  till  death  overtook  him  trayed  his  trust ;  he  played  into  the  hands 
on  the  10th  of  June.  of  the  enemy,  and  was  not  detected  till  it 
The  disarming  of  the  corps  of  General  was  too  late  to  counteract  his  intrigues, 
Dwernicki  (Dver-nitskie)   by  the  Aus-  for  the  enemy  was  at  the  gates  of  War- 
trians,  the  misconduct  of  the  Generals  saw.     By  his  artifices,  he  tried  to  induce 
Qiel^ud  and  Chlapowski  (Klap-ovskie)  the  Diet  to  sien  the  capitulation,  but  it 
in  Lithuania,  who  entered  Russia  with  refused  to  the  last. 
their  forces,  and  the  discovery  of  a  Rus-       On  the  6th  of  September,  at  eight  in 
simn  conspiracy,  in  which  General  Ian-  the  morning,  the  enemy  advanced  to 
kowski  (Van-kov-skie)  was  implicated,  storm  the  city.    Prior  to  this,  Knrkow- 
damped  the  hopes  of  the  Poles,  and  in  iecki  weakened  the  garrison  by  sending 
the  frenzy  of  despair  they  even  suspected  away  20,000  troops.    At  10  in  the  morn- 
tbeir  beloved  Skrzynecki  and  Czartoryski.  ing,  the  Diet  assembled  and  continued 
After  Count  Pkiskievitch  succeeded  Die-  their  deliberations  amidst  the  roar  of  can- 
bitach  in  the  command,  under  the  protec-  non. 

tioo  of  the  Prussian  frontier,  he  crossed  The  garrison,  in  spite  of  the  traitor 
the  Vistula  and  encamped  on  its  left  Krukowiecki,  bravely  defended  the  city, 
bank,  and  soon  was  within  a  few  hours'  On  the  following  morning  (the  7th)  Pas- 
march  of  Warsaw.  This  alarmed  the  kievitch  summoned  the  place  to  surren- 
nation.  The  people  and  the  army,  who  der ;  but  receiving  cannon  balls  for  his 
were  kept  inactive,  were  exasperated,  answer,  he  pressed  forward.  Until  eleven 
mod  many  persons  fell  the  victims  of  their  o'clock  at  night,  the  horrors  of  battle  con- 
suspicion,  tinned  to  rage.  Emboldened  by  the 
A  committee  was  appointed  by  the  Diet  nearer  approach  of  the  enemy,  the  Gen- 
to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  the  Com-  endissimo  atttempted  to  coerce  the  au- 
mander- in* chief,  who  was  found  inno-  thorities  into  a  surrender,  and  endeavored 
cent.    His  leasons  for  inactivity  were,  as  to  compel  Count  Ostrowski  (Os-trov-skie) 
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as  Marshal  of  the  Diet,  to  sign  the  capi-  solemn  promises  of  eood  treatment,  they 

tulation.    **  You  may  murder  me,"  an-  were  fired  upon  and  brutally  massacred 

swered  the  noble  Marshal  with  indig-  by   these  civilized  barbarians  !      They 

nation,  **  bat  as  I  have  no  Russian  blooid  even  resorted  to  starvation  to  induce  the 

in  my  veins,  I  will  never  sien  this  capi-  Polish  soldiers  to  return  to  the  tender 

tulation."    Now  Krukowiecki's  conduct  mercies  of  Russia ;  and  they  actually,  by 

was  intelligible ;  he  was  deposed,  and  force  and  persuasion,  after  they  separated 

Bonaventura   Niemojowski  (Nieh-mau-  the  officers  from  the  troops,  drove  the 

yov-skie)  succeeded  oim  as  President  of  latter  into   Russian    dominions,  where 

the  National  Government  they  were  impressed  into  service,  and 

The  city  was  found  on  fire  in  several  sent  into  Caucasian  deserts.    After  the 

piaces,  and  to  save  it,  the  capitulation  Poles  were  disarmed  all  the  arms  were 

was  signed,  by  which  the  Polish  troops  given  up  to  Russia  by  the  Prussian  au- 

were  to  evacuate  Warsaw.    The  army,  thorities.     Such  was  the  fate  of  this 

accompanied  by  the  authorities  and  the  corps. 

principal  families,  then  left  the  city  for        General  Rozycki  (Ro-zits-kie),  at  the 

Modlin.     The   Russians,    having   lost  head  of  his  corps,  retreated  fighting  into 

25,000  men  before  the  walls,  entered  the  Cracow  tenitory,  and  so  did  General 

Warsaw  without  the  confidence  of  con-  Romarino,  where  they  both  were  dis- 

querors,  while  the  Poles  left  it  full  of  armed  by  the  Austrians,  and  sent  into  the 

hope  soon  to  drive  them  out — the  mili-  interior  of  their  dominions.    This  hap- 

tary  bands  playing  as  they  went  the  na-  pened  towards  the  end  of    September, 

tional  air,  "Poland  is  not  yet  lost!**  Thus,  more  than  50,000  men,  with  arms 

Krukowiecki,  who  remained  to  welcome  in    their    hands,    were    constrained    to 

the  enemy,  received  the  proper  reward  abandon  the  Polish  territory.    The  for- 

for  his  services — he  was  sent  Into  Siberia,  tress  of  Zsunosc  (Zam-ostz)  held  out  to 

The  head-quarters  were  established  in  the  last,  but  it  had  to  submit  in  the  latter 

Modlin,  and  General  Rybinski  (Rib-ins-  part  of  October ; — and, 
skie)   was    nominated   ffeneral-in-chief. 

The  unfortunate  course  that  the  cause  of  «SoallthisgalUntblood  hw  gushed  in  vtin! 

the  Polish  naUon  took  from  this  Ume,  is  And  PoUndTby  the  Northam  Caador*!  beak 

rather  unaccountable.    True,  the  capitu-  And  talons  torn,  lies  prostrated  again, 

lation  of  Warsaw  enervated  the  moral  O  British   patriots,  that  were  wont   to 
courage  of  the  nation ;  the  faith  in  sue-  toeak 

cess  was  shaken,  but  yet  there  was  lack  Once  loudly  on  this  theme,  now  hushed  or 
neither  of  numbers  nor  of  stout  hearts  meek ! 

General    Rybinski,  at    the    head    of  ^  heartless    men  of  Europe— Goth  and 

20.000    men,  fought   40,000    Russians  ^  ,^™,V    ;i.r*i.iu,^-       ui.. 

whUe   retreating  towards  the  Prussian  ?t^,-±:*2™^^i^^ 
frontier,  and  th?re  met  by  20,000  Prus-  (I^Z.       ^""^^^  ^"^  ^""^  "^  ^''^ 

sians,  saw  himself  obliged  to  surrender  The  brand  of  burning  sfasme  is  on  you 
ms  arms  into  the  hands  of  that  perfidious  aU^all-— aU  r 

power.    Wheo  thus  disarmed,  and  after 
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BEETHOVEN. 

Br  RICHAllD  GRANT  WHIT£. 

A  GENirs  19  expected  by  many,  per-  wild  and  melancholy  in  appearance? 
haps  most  of  the  world,  to  look  ana  act  strange  and  careless  in  dress;  painfally 
very  diflferently  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  awkward  in  his  movements ;  eccentric  in 
Indeed,  unleAs  a  nfiaa  of  great  talent  be  all  bis  habits  of  life;  at  times  childishly 
remarkably  large  or  small,  or  have  such  simple,  at  others  absurdly  assuming  in 
a  physiognomy  as  was  never  before  seen  manner ;  distrustful  of  kindness,  but  in- 
or  heard  of,  or  behave  in  such  a  manner  tolerant  of  neglect ;  himself  revering  no- 
as  would  make  his  company  intolerable,  thing,  yet  claimine  all  deference  to  him- 
unless  he  were  that  much  talked  of  but  self ;  believing  the  enemies  whom  be 
rarely  recognized  thing — a  genius — his  despised,  when  they  maligned  the  friends 
hope  of  appreciation  by  the  mass,  in  his  whom  he  respected ;  living  in  want  and 
own  day  and  generation,  would  be,  in  pleading  penury  when  possessed  of  the 
most  cases,  vain.  The  eccentricities  means  of  comfort ;  affeotine  and  seeming 
of  genius,  as  they  are  called,  are  so  at  times  to  despise  rank  and  wealth,  and 
looked  upon  as  a  necessary  attendant,  if  yet  eagerly  seeking  the  notice  of  the 
not  an  essential  part  of  it,  as  to  be  con-  one,  and  possession  of  the  other ;  h 
sidered  an  unfailmg  index  of  its  existence,  seems  only  necessary  that  he  should  be 
So,  but  with  more  reason,  miners  tell  a  musician,  and  deaf,  to  fill  up  the  mea- 
the  presence  of  rich  iron  beds  by  the  dis-  sure  of  strangeness  and  inconsistency  in 
coloration  and  fetid  odor  of  the  water  his  character.  No  one,  who  has  under- 
springing  from  the  soil.  stood  and  properly  felt  his  music,  can  be 

That  some  men  of  genius  have  been  for  a  moment  dissatisfied  with  his  por- 

peculiar  in  person  and  eccentric  in  man-  trait    The  massy  forehead  and  pondei*- 

ner,  there  is  no  doubt;  but  there  is  as  ous  brow,  the  flood  of  wild,  disneveled 

little  doubt  that  their  peculiarities  and  hair,  the  gloomy  eye,  gazing  intensely 

eccentricities  have  been  greatly  exag-  into  vacancy,  and  the  strongly  marked 

genUed  by  their  Boswells,  and  again  as  mouth,  where  determination  and  scorn, 

Rttle,  that  of  men  of  genius,  there  have  wit  and  melancholy,  seem  striving  for 

been  comparatively  few,  very  few,  dis-  the  masterpr,  are  fair  exponents  ot  ti» 

tinguishea  for  eccentricity  or  personal  man  and  his  works, 
peculiarity.    Personal  beauty  of^  a  high        Schindler,  his  incompetent  biographe?, 

order  is  \ht  only  external  characteristic  says  of  him,  that  he  possessed  too  much 

which  appears  to  belong  to  them  as  a  genuine  religious  feeling  to  believe  that 

daas.    The  general  belief  on  the  subject  Nature  had  created  him  to  be  a  model 

seems  natunuly  accounted  for  by  the  fact,  for  future  ages,  as  many  would  have  per- 

that  the  peculiar  hahits  of  men  of  mark  suaded  him ;  speaks  of  him  as  living  in 

are  aa  apt  **  motntrari  digito  **  as  their  another  world,  though  existing  in  this ; 

Sersons,  and  that  which  would  be  un-  compares  him  to  a  child,  to  whom  every 
eeded  or  frowned  down  in  others,  is  external  influence  ^ives  a  new  impulse, 
aouffht  out  and  tolerated,  if  not  admired,  and  who  turns  a  willing  ear  to  flatteiy, 
in  tnem.  Most  men  paint  for  themselves  because  incapable  of  estimating  the  mo- 
an ideal  head  of  the  great  creative  minds  tive  of  the  flatterer.  *•  Beethoven,"  sayv 
with  whose  works  they  are  familiar,  he,  **  well  knew  and  always  respected 
and,  doin^  so  in  conformity  with  the  no-  the  motto,  Palmam  ^i  meruit  fertxL  His 
tions  of  which  we  have  just  s{>oken,  most  upright,  impartial  mind  led  him  to  bestow 
are  disappointed  on  meeting  with  the  por-  the  most  unequivocal  approbation  on 
tiaits  of  those  whom  they  have  thus  de-  foreign  talent.  He  always  bore  in  mind 
picted  to  themselves.  that  a  Mozart  had  preceded  him,  and  that 
There  has  probably  never  lived  a  more  another  might  follow  him.  He  ever  cher- 
marked  exception  to  these  observations —  ished  high  expectations  of  the  future,  for 
one  who,  in  his  mode,  life  and  personal  he  fervently  believed  in  the  omnipotence 
appearance,  more  completely  satisfied  the  of  the  Creator,  and  the  inexhaustibility  of 
geneial  requirements  as  to  men  of  ge-  Nature.**  And  then  breaking  out  into 
juas— than  Ludwiir  von  Beethoven,  me  the  superlative  of  eulogy ,  he  says :  *'0h! 
deafcoBioserof&nn.  SlMort  in  stature;  how  great  was  Beemoren  as  a  man! 
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Whoever  Jearned  to  know  him  on  that  and  man,  and  the  biographer  who  gilds 
aide,  and  was  capable  of  comprehending  the  vices  of  his  subject  by  the  glory  of 
and  judging,  not  only  of  his  mighty  his  works,  is  guilty  as  false  himseli  to 
genius,  but  also  of  his  noble  heart,  will  the  trust  he  has  received,  and  as  an  en- 
not  fail  to  place  the  moral  man,  if  not  cour&ger  of  those  who  follow  him  to 
above  the  great  composer,  at  least  on  the  make  their  talent  an  excuse  to  them- 
same  level  with  him."  selves  for  the  sins  whose  guilt  it  really 

A  very  strange  appreciation  of  Beetho-  deepens. 
Ten's  character  this,  even  taking  the  very  From  these  remarks  it  must  by  no 
partial  and  prejudiced  biography  which  means  be  ^thered  that  Beethoven  was  a 
iSchindler  himself  has  produced,  as  giv-  man  of  vicious  life.  Far  from  it.  In- 
ing  the  (rue  points  of  that  character,  deed,  had  he  been  guilty  of  great  crimes. 
Dazzled  by  the  halo  of  glory  with  which  urged  on  thereto  by  strong  passions ; 
he  justl3r  circles  the  head  of  the  com-  had  he  been  the  wayward  uing  which 
poser,  his  biographer  is  blind  to  the  genius  sometimes  is,  his  failings  could 
distorted  features  of  the  man,  drawn  fiave  been  passed  by  in  that  charity 
by  his  own  unconscious  and  unwilling  which  bearem  all  things,  believeth  au 
band.  things,  and  hopeth  all  things.    But  this 

In  considering  the  compositions  of  an^    was  not  the  case.    It  is  from  the  tone  of 
mighty  master,  if  we  meet  that  which  is    his  whole  life  and  character,  that  we  en- 
dissonant  to  our  ears  and  incomprehensi-    ter  our  objection  to  the  eulogy  of  his 
bie  to  our  minds,  we  may  bow  in  sub-    biographer.     No ;    Beethoven    was    a 
mission  to  the  greatness  of  his  genius,    mighty  genius,  but  not  a  noble  heart ; 
believing  the  fault  in  ourselves,  and  feel-    he  was  a  great  composer,  but  not  a  great 
ing  that  which  is  chaotic  confusion  to  us,    roan  ;  for  his  mind  lacked  integrity,  and 
is  clear  and  regular  to  him.    For  not  all,    his  heart  charity.    Self  was  the  inspire- 
even  of  the  cultivated,  have  that  natural    tion  of  the  one,  and  the  idol  of  the  other, 
orgaiiization  which  necessitates  the  sus-    Shut  out  during  the  whole  of  his  life 
ceptibility  requisite  to  the  perfect  appre-    from  that  rude  contact  with  the  world, 
elation  oi  the  most  elevated  creations  of    which  destroys  the  freshness,  the  purit]r, 
art.    And  if  it  be  true  that,  **  in  art  the    and  the  confidence  of  youth,  but  wnich  it 
great  is  not  for  all,'*  still  more  is  it  true    is  one  of  the  highest  attributes  of  genius  to 
urnt  "all  are  not  for  the  great.**    For,    preserve  through  life  in  unfading  integ- 
though  in  the  loftiest  creations  of  the    rity,  he  seems  to  have  been  always  dis- 
greatest   minds,  there    is  a    simplicity    trustful  of   those  around  him,  always 
which  makes  them  felt,  even  if  not  com-    selfish,  always  egotistical,  and  never  to 
prehended,  by  the  lowliest  minds;  and    have  had  the  least  consideration  for  the 
though  this  very  simplicity  is  one  strong    feelings  of  others, 
proof  of  their  greatness,  still  there  are       Beethoven  was  bom  at  Bonn,  in  the 
Bome  of  their  productions  which  are  only    year  1770,  and  passed  his  life  in  that  eit^ 
for  the  cultivated  and  refined — some  ora-    and  in  Vienna,  where  he  composed  all  his 
cles  uttered  in  a  tongue  known  only  to    great  works,  and  where  he  died.   His  mu- 
the  initiated,  because  only  to  the  initiated    sical  education  he  received  from  Hajrdn, 
are  they  addressed ;  and  it  may  be,  some    Mozart,    Albrechtsberger    and    Salierl 
uttered  only  for  their  fellow-prophets,  and    That  is,  be  was  the  pupil  of  each  one  of 
comprehensible  only  by  them.    This  is    these  for  some  time,  for  he  was  too  self- 
eminently  the  case  with  the  works  of    willed  to  learn  anything  of  anybody,  and 
Beethoven.    He  is  not  always  lucid,  and    this  trait  of  his  character  was  evident, 
though  we  should  recollect  that  be  is    not  only  in  music,  but  in  all  the  affairs  of 
great^  not  by  reason  of,  but  rather  in  spite    life.    He  yielded  nothing,  either  upon 
of,  his  occasional  want  of  clearness,  yet    persuasion,  reason  or  compulsion.    His 
there  is  no  composer,  save  perhaps  Han-    whole  life  as  an  artist  and  a  man  seems 
del,  who  requires  to  be  read  and  heard    to  have  been  the  assertion  of  his  own  indi- 
witb  such  implicit  faith,  and  such  distrust    vidualit}^,  the  enforcement  of  his  own  will 
of  self.    But  though  the  works  of  a  great    and  caprice.  Wegeler,  who  knew  Haydn, 
author  may  be  regarded  in  this  all  trust-    Albrecntsberger  and   Mozart,    remarks 
ful  light,  his  life  cannot  claim  the  same    that  **  each  said  Beethoven  had  always 
immunity ;  still  less  should  his  vices  or    been  so  obstinate  and  self-willed,  tMi 
bis  failings  be  considered  as  necessary    his  own  hard  experience  often  bad  ft) 
adjuncts  to  h^  genius.    The  possession    teach  him  those  things,  the  studv  of 
of  genius  adds  to»  not  diminishes,  the    which  he  would  not  hear  of;"  and  Beet- 
accountability  of  its  possessor  to  God    hoven  himself  aaid — when  ttiydn,  prood 
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of  his  ungrateful  papil,  wished  him  to  which  he  lived,  and  which  showed  a 
write  on  the  titles  oT  his  early  works,  mind  diametrically  opposed  to  that  of 
*<  pnpil  of  Haydn,*' — that  although  he  re-  Haydn.  One  cause  of  his  remark  that 
ceived  some  instructions  from  Havdn,  he  never  learnt  anything  of  Haydn,  and 
yet  he  had  never  learnt  anything  of  him.  also  of  his  continual  sneers  at  him  and 
This  is  easily  to  he  believed,  for  two  his  music,  may  be  found  in  ihe  following 
minds  more  incongruous  could  scarcely  anecdote,  which  shows  the  suspicion 
have  been  found,  than  the  spiritual,  pure,  which  marked  his  character  even  in  early 
gentle,  placid,  and  well-r^ulated  Havdn,  life.  His  three  trios>  Op.  I.,  were  to  be 
and  the  wild,  ungovernable,  turgid  oeet-  brought  forward  at  one  of  Prince  Lich- 
hoven.  Their  habits  of  life  anu  of  com-  nowucy's  soiries,  to  which  all  distin- 
positJon  were  as  different  as  their  mental  ^uished  musicians  and  amateurs  had  been 
organization,  and  were  in  perfect  conso-  invited,  Haydn,  of  course,  amon^  them, 
nance  with  their  characters.  Haydn  his  judgment  being  anxiously  and  defer- 
never  wrote  save  when  neatly  dressed,  entially  expected.  The  Trios  create 
and  having  on  his  hand  a  diamond  ring  great  sensation,  and  Haydn  himself 
given  him  by  his  princely  patron,  and  praised  them  to  Beethoven,  but  advised 
always  in  one  apartment,  which  was  kept  oim  not  to  publish  the  third,  in  C  Minor, 
in  order,  and  had  a  delightful  exposure.  He,  thinkine  this  the  best,  instead  of  sup- 
His  manuscript,  too,  was  scrupulously  posing  that  he  might  be  in  fault,  or  that 
neat,  and  very  legible ;  and  as  his  patron  Haydn  might  have  been  startled  by  the 
wished  every  dav  a  new  composition  for  novel  style  of  the  composition,  immedi- 
the  bariton  from  him,  he  always  produced  ately  thought  that  Haydn  wished  to  sup- 
it.  Beethoven,  no  matter  what  were  his  press  it  from  envy  and  jealousy,  and 
engagements,  never  composed,  save  when  always  after  bore  a  grudge  aj^nst  him. 
he  pleased,  and  his  pleasure  in  the  matter  Beethoven,  however,  was  right  in  his 
was  most  fitful ;  his  manuscript  was  with  judgment ;  it  was  the  best  Tno.  He  re- 
difficulty  read,  even  by  those  most  fa-  ceived  but  little  instruction  from  Mozart, 
miliar  with  it,  the  notes  bein^  shapeless  who,  however,  predicted  his  future 
things,  dashed  into  the  lines  in  apparent  greatness. 

fury  and  recklessness.  Life  was  too  short.  This  suspicion,  and  want  of  confidence 
he  said,  to  paint  notes ;  yet  Haydn  wrote  in  those  around,  was  continually  causing 
much  more  than  he  did.  His  room,  Sey-  unhappiness  to  all  of  the  few  whom  he 
fried  thus  describes: — "The  most  ex-  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  him. 
quisite  confusion  reigned  in  his  house ;  On  the  slightest  provocation,  or  without 
books  and  music  were  scattered  in  all  di-  any,  he  would  subject  those  to  whom  he 
rections ;  here  the  residue  of  a  cold  lunch-  was  indebted  for  the  greatest  kindness, 
eon,  there  some  full,  some  half-emptied  not  only  to  the  most  unjust  and  degrading 
bottles;  on  the  desk  the  hasty  sketch  of  suspicions,  but  to  the  harshest  and  coarsest 
a  new  quartette ;  in  another  comer  the  re-  language,  and  afterward,  when  they  could 
mains  of  breakfast ;  on  the  piano  forte  be  of  service  to  him  again,  make  mean 
the  scribbled  hints  for  a  noble  Symphony,  apologies,  and  eagerly  avail  himself  of 
yet  little  more  than  in  embryo ;  hard  by  their  good  offices.  That  surest  index  and 
a  proof  sheet,  waiting  to  be  returned ;  let-  most  admirable  attribute  of  a  delicate 
ters  from  friends,  and  on  business,  spread  mind  and  benevolent  heart,  consideration 
all  over  the  floor;  between  the  windows  for  the  feelinp  of  others,  seemed  utterly 
a  goodly  Stracchino  cheese,  and  on  one  unknown  to  him.  And  yet  it  was  not  so 
aide  of  it  ample  vestiges  of  a  s^enuine  from  a  want  of  proper  instinct  in  the  mat- 
Verona  salai ;  and,  notwithstanding  this  ter,  for  none  sooner  than  himself  felt  or 
confusion,  he  constantly  eulogised,  with  resented  a  wound  to  his  self-love.  The 
Ciceronian  eloquence,  his  own  neat-  instinct  was,  with  many  others  of  like 
ness  and  love  oforder!  When,  however,  nature,  crushed  beneath  nis  idol,  Self,  the 
for  whole  hours,  days,  and  often  weeks.  Juggernaut  of  his  own  happiness  as  well 
something  mislaid  was  looked  for,  and  as  of  the  comfort  of  those  around  him. 
all  search  had  proved  fruitless,  then  he  Once,  on  a  failure  of  one  of  his  con- 
changed  his  tone,  and  bitterly  complained  certs,  he  suspected  his  tried  friend  Schin- 
that  everything  was  done  to  annoy  him.'*  dlerof  bavins  cheated  him,  and  soon  after. 
If  we  add  to  this  that  he  was  constantly,  at  a  dinner  wnich  he  gave  to  a  few  friends, 
and  for  the  most  trivial  causes,  or  rather  he  publicly  and  angrily  accused  him  of 
whims,  changing  his  lodgings,  we  shall  the  fraud.  The  two  directors  of  his  con- 
obtun  some  idea  of  the  confusion  in  cert  who  were  present,  in  vain  allowed  to 
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him  that  as  the  receipts   had  passed  risited  upon  the  offender.    Serfage, long 

through  the  bands  of  the  two  cashiers  of  friendship,  nor  relationship  caused  an^ 

the  theatre,  and  their  accounts  exactly  variation  in  the  quality  or  quantity  of  his 

corresponded,  a  fraud  was  impossible,  he  revenge.    Of  his  continual  quarrels  with 

as  usual  would  not  listen  to  reason,  and  his  brother,  one  ended  in  blows,  and  the 

refused  to  retract  his  chai^.    And  yet  following  anecdotes,  ludicrous  in  them- 

tfais  Schindler,  who  was  his  biographer,  selves,  show  the  undignified  and  violent 

and  who  relates  this  story,  and  also  that  manner  in  which  his  petty  anger  vented 

the  friend  of  his  youth,  Hofrath  von  itself  upon  two  menials,  and  one  of  them 

Brenning,  was  alienated  from  him  by  a  an  old  and  kind-hearted  woman.    They 

similar  reflection  on  his  honor,  and  that  are  related  by  Ries  and  Sey fried. 

Beethoven  was  only  brought  back  to  him  «« One  day  at  the  •  Swan,*  the  waiter 

by  certain    melancholy  events,   which  brought  him  the  wrong  dish.    Beethoven 

caused  him  to  stand  in  need  of  his  aisist-  had  no  sooner  uttered  a  few  words  of 

ance ;  and  also  that  an  accusation  of  reproof  (to  which  the  other  retorted  in  no 

similar  nature,  occasioned  a  coolness  of  very  polite  manner),  than  he  took  the 

twelve  years*  standing  between  Beetho-  disn,  amply  filled  with  the  gravy  of  the 

Ten  and  his  old  friend  Dr.  Malfatti ;  and  stewed  beef  it  contained,  and  threw  it  at 

who  says,  «« This  may  serve  to  show  the  waiter's  head.    Those  who  know  the 

what  it  was  to  be  Beethoven's  friend,  and  dexterity   of   the  Viennese  waiters   in 

to  keep  on  good  terms  with  him  only  a  carrying,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  num- 

single  year — how  much  friendship,  how  berless  plates  full  of  different  viands,  will 

manysacrifices,whatan  entire  self  denial,  conceive  the  distress  of  the  poor  man, 

did  it  not  require  to  submit  to  be  daily  who  could  not  move  his  arms,  while  thD 

exposed  to  the  most  malicious  calumnies,  gravy  trickled  down  his  face.    Both  he 

and  even  to  the  most  dishonorable  accusa-  and  Beethoven  swore  and  shouted,  whilst 

tions  !** — this  man  speaks  of  *'  his  noble  all  the  parties  assembled  roared  with 

heart,**  and  of  placing  the  **  moral  man  laughter.      At   last  Beethoven    himself 

above  the  composer.**  Strang^  perversity !  joined  the  chorus,  on   looking  at  the 

^t  will  not  see  that  suspicion,  selfish-  waiter,  who  was  licking  in  with  bis 

ness,  and  disregard  of  the  happiness  of  tongue  the  stream  of  gmvy  which,  much 

others,  is  inconsistent  with  nobility  of  as  be  fought  against,  hindered  him  from 

soul.      Dog-like  attachment !  that  will  uttering  any  more  invectives ;  the  evolu- 

caress  and  defend  the  hand  which  neg-  tions  of  his  tongue  causing  the  most 

lects  and  abuses.  absurd  grimaces.** 

Frederika  Bremer  said  well,  that  **on6  *<  Amons  bis  favorite  dishes  was  bread 
of  the  noblest  attributes  of  the  soul  is  an  soup,  made  in  the  manner  of  pap,  in 
enlightened  credulity.**  It  is  the  presence  which  he  indulged  every  Thursday.  To 
of  tnat  spirit  in  all  that  he  wrote  which  compose  this,  ten  eggs  were  set  before 
is  one  of  the  elements  of  Shakspeare*s  him,  which  he  tried  before  mixing  with 
greatness.  It  was  his  love  for, and  faith  the  other  ingredients;  and  if  it  unfortn- 
m,  his  fellows  which  infused  that  touch-  nately  happened  that  any  of  them  were 
ing  tenderness  in  Mozart*s  music  which  musty,  a  grand  scene  ensued ;  the  offend- 
makes  him  loved,  and  it  was  the  want  of  ing  cook  was  summoned  to  the  presence 
this  noble  attribute  alone  which  pre-  by  a  tremendous  ejaculation.  She,  how- 
vented  Beethoven  from  being  the  greatest  ever,  well  knowing  what  might  occur, 
of  composers.  took  care  cautiously  to  stand  on  the 

In  perfect  keeping  with  the  traits  just  threshold  of  the  door,  prepared  to  make  a 

noticed  was  the  free  course  he  gave  to  his  precipitate  retreat ;  but  the  moment  she 

tongue  in  severe  remarks  on  all  around  made  her  appearance  the  attack  coro- 

him.    His  biompber  eays — ^**He  gave  menced,  and  tne  broken  eggs,  like  bombs 

expression  to  nis  feelings  without  any  from  well  directed  battenes,  flew  about 

reserve ;  and  the  propriety  of  repressing  her  ears,  their  yellow  and  white  contents 

offensive  remarks  was  a  thing  that  never  covering  her  with  viscous  streams.** 

entered  his  thoughts  ;**— and  this  is  men-  Veneration  he  had  none,  and  his  pride 

tioned  as  a  proof  of  his  candor,  and  conse-  was  satanic.    He  affected  to  despise  all 

quently  of  nis  nobleness  of  mind.  distinctions  of  birth,  rank  and  pkice,  and 

Irritable  to  excess,  Beethoven  put  no  yet  throughout  his  whole  life  he  showed 

greater  restraint  upon  his  anger  than  his  the  most  eager  desire  for  them.     His 

sarcasm.    No  matter  who  offended  him,  democracy  was  of  the  sort  which  brought 

his  wrath  was   instantly  and  forcibly  all  down  to  him,  but  raised  none  to  hun. 
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A  suit  haTine  ariaen  between  hinaelf  and  answer,  ^  Ladwig  von  Beethoven,  Brain- 
bis  sister-in-law,  it  was  broaght  before  a  owner." 

court  of  nobles,  the  **  von  "  in  his  name  be-  AH  his  friends  unite  in  saving  that  he 

isff  supposed  to  be  German,  and  therefore  was  constantly  in  love.    His  first  love 

indicative  of  noble  birth.    But  it  being  was  M'JIeJeanetted*Honrath,  of  Cologne, 

suggested  that  it  might  be  Dutch  and  of  his  others  no  record  has  been  kept 

therefore  conferring  no  distinction,  the  All  unite  in  sayins^  that  his  aflections 

court  asked  him  for  proofs  of  his  nobility,  were  always  placed  in  the  higher  ranks. 

*'  Here,**  answered  be,  striking  his  fore-  Perhaps  this  was  the  reason  that  he  never 

head  and  his  breast.     The  court,  not  married.    But  passionate  as  must  have 

acknowledging  this  somewhat  self-suffi-  been  the  love  of  the  composer  of  Addaida^ 

cient  answer  as  proper  proof  of  what  no  woman  could  have  lived,  save  in 

the^r  desired  to  know,  sent  the  cause  to  misery,  with  Beethoven, 

an  inferior  court;  at  which  Beethoven  His  religious  creed,  though  he  was 

was  in  a  towering  passion,  considering  it  born  and  educated  in  the  Roman  Church, 

an  insult.     But  it  all  be  equal,  save  was  a  vague^rt  of  Deism,  and  was  com- 

througb  their  own  personal  merits,  as  he  prised  in  two  inscriptions  from  the  temple 

claimed,  then  he  received  no  insult ;  and  of  isis.    These  be  bad  copied  with  bis 

if  all  be  not  equal,  then  be  did  receive  own  hand,  ainl  they,  for  many  years,  lay 

justice.  constanUv  before  him  on  his  writing- 

Of  a  similar  nature  was  bis  conduct  table.    They  were : — 

when,  walking  one  dajr  with  Goethe,  I.  **  I  am  that  which  is — ^I  am  all 

they  met  the  royal  train.    Goethe,  in  that  is,  all  that  was,  and  all  that 

respect  to  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  shall  bs.    No  mortal  hath  mt  veil 

nation,  took  off  his  hat,  out  Beethoven  upuited.*' 

crushed  bis  down  more  firmly  on  bis  11.  *<  Hb  is  onk,  scLr-KXisTEKT,  abd 

bead,  and  stalking  on  in  anger,  rated  to  that  Oks  all  thikos  owe  theia  ex- 

Goethe  roundly  for  his  civility.     Ries  istencc." 

relates  of  him  that  beine  presented  by  These  be  regarded,  says  his  biographer, 
Frederick  William  II.  wim  a  gold  snuff*  as  an  epitome  of  the  loftiest  and  purest 
box  filled  with  louis-d'ors,  **  he  used  to  religion.  Their  cold  uninfiuencing  doc- 
relate  with  much  complacency,  that  it  was  trine,  if  doctrine  they  can  be  said  to  have, 
no  common  box,  but  such  as  is  given  to  seems  about  as  near  an  approach  to  re* 
ambastndors.**  And  also  that  at  a  musical  ligion  as  a  mind  like  Beethoven's  could 
unrie  given  by  one  of  the  nobility  of  make.  Of  his  truly  religious  life,  of 
Vienna,  **  at  supper  there  was  a  table  laid  which  his  biographer  speaks,  no  tract 
for  the  Prince  and  the  highest  nobilihr  appears,  save  that  he  received  the  sacra- 
alone,  and  no  cover  for  Beethoven,  nt  ment  of  ejctreme  unction  when  on  his 
took  fire,  uttered  some  coarse  expressions  death-bed.  Indeed,  he  whose  relisioos 
and  left  the  house.  A  few  days  later  feeling  was  so  small,  that  it  reqoirea  the 
Prince  Louis  gave  a  dinner  party,  to  constant  stimulus  afforded  by  the  sight  of 
which  the  old  Countess  who  bad  given  so  cold  and  speculative  a  creed  as  the 
the  fotr^e  was  invited.  On  sitting  down,  one  which  he  had  always  before  him, 
places  were  assigned  to  the  Countess  on  could  not  with  reason  be  expected  to  have 
one,  to  Beethoven  on  the  other  side  of  that  religious  feeling  give  any  tone  to  his 
the  Prince,  a  distinction  which  he  always  life.  And  yet  it  is  not  at  aU  surprising 
talked  of  with  great  pleasure."  The  con*  that  he  adopted  no  other  belief.  There 
duct  of  the  Prince  must  appear  to  all  is  a  mystery  in  the  seeming  simplicity  of 
far  more  amiable  as  well  as  justly  con-  that  which  he  avowed,  a  vagueness 
siderate  of  the  merits  of  the  guests,  than  which  leaves  so  much  for  the  imagi- 
tbat  of  the  Countess ;  but  there  is  a  nation  to  fill  in  many  ways,  as  it  is  af- 
remarkable,  though  by  no  means  strange,  fected  by  the  feelings,  changing  as  they 
inconsistency  between  Beethoven's  action  do  with  time  and  circumstances,  and  an 
in  the  one  case  and  the  other,  and  his  absence  of  anything  which  appeals  to 
avowed  sentiments.  The  same  pride  and  aught  but  reason  for  its  reception,  or 
anogance  caused  him,  when  his  brother,  which  requires  any  humility  in  the  re- 
after  having  become  possessed  of  a  cipient,  which  make  it  eminently  fitted 
Etrimony,  signed  a  letter  **  Johann  von  for  the  belief  of  a  man  without  kith — and 
letboven.  Land-owner," — a  usual  thinjg  such  was  Beethoven, 
in  Gennany,~to  sneer  at  it,  and  sign  bis  His  compositions,  when  they  first  ap- 
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pearad,  stafded  the  musical  world  from  oomposere.  Tins  file  rerj  nature  of  his 
Its  propriety.  All  felt  their  power,  but  inspirations  required.  Had  they  been  de- 
yet  they  were  called  <*  the  queerest  stuff  Teloped  in  another  way,  they  would  not 
imaginable," — *<  contrary  to  all  rule."  have  been  BeetlK>Ten*s.  His  worics  might 
Strange,  indeed,  they  were.  Nothing  then  have  been  pronounced  unezception- 
like  them  had  ever  been  heard  or  imagined  able  as  to  model,  but  diey  would  have 
before,  but  their  heresies  against  art  were  failed^o  stir  these  depths  of  feeling  un- 
on  that  very  account  magnified.  Most  of  touched  save  by  him ;  the  unutterable 
his  violations  were  rather  of  the  imjpesed  emotions  which  he  alone  has  awakened 
formulas,  than  of  essential  spirit  oi  art ;  would  have  yet  been  dormant ;  and,  what 
though  some  were  indeed  radical,  and  was  more  to  him,  his  own  soul  would 
though  excusable  in  him  are  not  imitable  have  had  no  utterance.  Beethoven  night 
with  impunity  by  others.  These  ir»  as  well  have  attempted  to  eradnate  the 
regularities  he  never  allowed  to  be  ques-  eruptions  of  Vesuvius  as  to  bind  the  ex* 
tioned — his  answers  to  such  inquiries  pression  of  his  own  emotions  in  the 
about  his  works  being  uswUly,  **  It  is  lorms  given  him  b^  other  minds, 
better  thus."  But  Ries,  his  pupil,  spoke  Fashion  is,  in  its  day  and  among  its 
once  to  him  of  two  consecutive  fifths  in  votaries,  supreme  in  music  as  io  evenr- 
one  of  his  earl^  quartette,  which,  con-  thin^  else,  and  it  has  lately  been  the 
trary  to  all  previous  exiierience,  produced  fashion  to  talk  with  an  affectation  of 
a  harmonious  effect  Beethoven  for  some  learned  enthusiasm  upon  Beethoven,  but 
time  could  not  believe  that  they  were  to  liiAen  to  Donizetti.  As  those  will 
fifths.  But  when  Ries  had  proved  him-  speak  with  rapture  of  Shakspeare  who 
self  right,  by  writing  down  the  passage,  hardly  know  the  difference  between 
Beethoven's  reply  was,  **  Well,  and  wno  Hamlet  and  Pericles,  Prince  of  Tjrre,  so 
forbids  them  ?*  In  his  astonishment  at  it  has  been  fashionable  to  speak  of 
the  question  Ries  did  not  answer,  and  Beethoven's  "  depth  of  harmonjr**  among 
Beethoven  repeated  the  question  several  the  large  class  who  know  nothing  ot 
times.  At  length  Kies  replied,  *<  Why  him  but  a  few  waltzes,  sorm  of  which, 
it  is  one  of  the  ver^  first  rules."  ^ill  though  bearing  his  name,  are  decidedly 
Beethoven  repeated  his  question,  to  which  not  his.  tnd^,  exceat  among  the  pro- 
Ries  answered,  **  Marpurg,  Kimberger,  lessors  of  music,  ana  the  very  snudl 
Fuchs — all  theorists."  "  Well,  then,  I  number  of  well-educated  amateurs,  little 
permit  them,"  was  the  reply.  The  ra-  or  nothing  of  his  works  has  been  known 
dicalism  and  assumption  of  this  answer  amone  us  till  within  the  last  few  years. 
Will  be  more  completely  comprehended  But  since  the  production  of  Fidelio  at  the 
by  readers  generally,  when  they  know  Park  Theatre,  the  Mount  of  Olives  by 
that  consecutive  fifths  are  as  inadmis-  the  New  York  Sacred  Music  Society,  tfie 
sable  in  music  as  consecutive  negatives  concerts  of  the  German  Society,  and  more 
or  superiatives  in  English ;  and  that  it  is  particulariy  since  the  establishment  of 
as  much  a  violation  of  musical  grammar  the  Philharmonic  Society,  we  have  really 
to  have  one  perfect  fifth  follow  smother,  begun  to  know  something  of  the  won- 
in  similar  motion,  save  in  certain  situ-  den ul  mind  of  this  man. 
ations,  as  it  is  a  violation  of  English  Fidelio,  thouj^h  not  equal  as  a  compo- 
mmmar  to  say  **  not  none,"  or  **  most  sition  to  the  king  of  operas,  Don  Gio- 
Best."  It  was  one  thing  for  Beethoven  vaani,  surpasses  it  in  the  intensity  of 
to  say,  that  in  this  case  he  felt  justified  the  expression  of  the  passions  it  portra3rs. 
in  using  them,  and  quite  another  for  him  The  difference  in  the  character  of  the 
to  say  that  they  were  admissabie  in  das-  Ukretti  is  the  chief  cause  of  this.  Beet- 
sic  writing.     As  might  have  been  ex-  hovea    has  expressed  with  marvelous 

K«ted,  Beethoven's  example  has  been  power,  the  tenderness,  the  agony,  the 

llowed  b^  many  who,  of  course,  have  despair  and  the  happiness  wfaicn  the 

not  his  genius  as  their  excuse ;  and  it  is  situations  of  the  opera  awaken.    From 

Worthy  of  notice,  tha(t  this  is  the  only  Leonora's  first  appearance,  as  she  is  left 

theoretical    remark   of  Beethoven's   of  in  Rocoo's  room  to  pour  out  unheard  and 

which  we  have  any  record.  in  solitude  the  agony  of  her  soul,  to  the 

But  it  was  more  particulariy  %m  the  time  when  she  rests  in  FlorestaDO^  armf» 

forms  of  his  thought,  and  the  manner  in  the  savior  of  her  husband  and  the  bon- 

which  he  worked  out  his  ideas,  that  he  ored  of  her  sovereign,  how. full  is  every 

violated  the  rules  observed  by  preceding  »ote  she  utters  of  iwep-felt,  yearning  at- 
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lecdon.  How  awfully  deseripttre  is  the  The  fSrat  of  these  is  sablime,  and  the 
instrumental  music  while  Florestano  lies  second  may  be,  but  it  is  almost  unsing* 
in  exhausting  slumber  in  the  dungeon,  able  and  altogether  incomprehensible. 
We  hear,  but  do  not  Usten,  to  the  groan-  His  s3rmphonie8  which  are  the  most  gen- 
ing  of  the  basses,  the  wailing  of  the  rio-  eral,  are  also  the  best  means  of  becoming 
lins,  and  moaning  of  the  boms,  for  Beet-  acquainted  with  his  style,  for  these  are 
hoven  has  made  the  instruments  not  the  channels  of  his  greatest  thoughts, 
ffuggestive  of  themselves,  but  a  part  of  which  here,  preserving  the  purity  and 
the  scene  which  lies  before  us.  And  sweetness  oftbeir  first  spring,  and  swelled 
when  the  heart  is  depressed  even  to  by  knowledge,  experience  and  self-reli- 
gloom  and  despondency,  by  the  sadness  ance,  flow  on  in  unequaled  depth  and 
which  enters  at  eye  and  ear,  the  ema-  majesty.  In  the  fullness  of  his  power  just 
dated  prisoner  wakes.  At  first,  his  notes  at  the  time  when  the  orchestra  had 
are  feeble  and  unconnected,  but  excited  reached  its  richest  combination  of  instru- 
by  the  madness  of  his  own  imaginings,  ments,  he  found  in  it  a  weapon  fit  for 
be  pours  out  his  terror  and  his  love  in  his  gigantic  grasp,  a  voice  capable  of  ex- 
such  frenzied  tones,  that  the  heart  beats  pressing  his  his  emotions.  He  writes  a 
fitfully,  and  breathing  is  a  care,  till  he  rastoral  Sympnony,  a  subject  which 
drops  exhausted  on  his  stony  couch,  pale,  interesting  young  gentlemen  and 
And  when  the  tyrant  is  bafiled,  and  has-  sentimentBd  young  ladies  connect  with  a 
band  and  wife  stand  once  more  united  one-keyed  mite,  and  walks  into  the  fields 
amid  the  happy  and  wondering  crowd,  to  write  upon  scraps  of  paper,  ideas  which 
how  fiercely  joyous  is  the  fintu  chorus,  he  will  utter  through  the  voices  of  an 
The  exulting  theme  bursts  now  from  army  of  instruments.  And  how  beauti- 
one,  now  from  another ;  the  instruments  fully  does  he  cause  them  to  tell  their  taie» 
are  not  mere  accompainments,  nor  ad-  making  all  from  flute  to  double  bass 
juncts,  but  each  seems  to  have  a  voice,  **  babble  of  green  fields.**  How  sunny 
and  to  pour  its  enliveningand  boisterous  and  refreshing  are  the  melodies,  how  in- 
joy  as  if  involuntarily.  The  crowd  still  spiriting  the  modulations ;  a  blind  man 
the  expression  of  their  own  happiness  to  could  li^ly  desire  a  better  summer.  He 
hear  that  of  the  reunited  hushand  and  brings  before  us  a  bright  summer  day : 
wife,  whose  glad  tones  now  rise  above  and  the  rustling  winds,  and  clear,  deep 
the  rest,  so  full  of  that  calm,  gushing-  shadows  of  the  woods  induce  calm  rev- 
forth  of  tenderness  from  the  heart,  which  erie  and  dreamy  delight.  He  takes  us  to 
comes  only  from  those  who  are  supreme-  the  side  of  a  nvulet,  and  a  gentle  mur- 
ly  happy,  that  we  think  they  are  about  muring  melody  runs  through  the  orches- 
to  die  away  into  eloquent  stillness;  but  tra,  till  the  ear  is  almost  sated  with 
they  are  again  caught  up  by,  and  mingled  its  dreamy  tones  in  "  linked  sweetness 
with,  a  new  burst  from  chorus  and  or-  long  drawn  out.'*  The  water  tipples  past 
ches^  which  is  the  last  and  fullest  ex-  wavins;  grass  and  yellow  corn,  the  be^ 
pression  of  exulting  joy.  hums  Sy,  the  breeze  whispers  in  our  ear. 

The  Blount  of  Oaves  is  matchless  as  and  the  nightingale,  the  cuckoo  and  the 
an  expression  of  majestic  wo,  but  has  quail  call  from  the  rustling  trees.  He 
not  the  chaste  gravity  which  the  orato-  shows  us  the  peasants  dancing  on  the 
rio  demands.  The  last  chorus,  **  Halle-  green ;  we  can  see  their  vigorous  steps 
hijah  to  the  Father,**  is  a  noble  piece  of  and  hear  the  clatter  of  their  wooden 
efatoral  writing,  and  the  gem  of  the  com-  shoes;  the  festivity  becomes  boisterous, 
position,  but  challenges  a  depreciating  the  music,  so  thoroughly  rustic  and  ex- 
oomparison  with  the  Hallelujah  Chorus  citing  in  its  character,  accelerates  in  time 
^  the  Messiah.  till  it  seems  as  if  both  weary  musicians 

Bat  it  is  in  his  symphonies  that  most  be--  and  panting  dancers  must  s;ive  out,  when 
come  acquainted  with  Beethoven's  music,  all  are  driven  to  shelter  Dy  the  terrific 
His  chamber  music  is  heard  but  among  thunder-storm.  The  distant  muttering 
the  professors  and  the  very  small  class  (u  of  the  thunder  and  moanine^  of  the  wind, 
amateurs  before  alluded  to,  and  his  masses  the  heavy  flash  of  the  first  huge  drops  of 
nowhere  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  rain,  the  sudden  burst  of  the  hurricane, 
at  rvt  times  and  places  in  Europe.  In-  the  vivid  lightning  flash,  the  bellowing 
deed  he  wrote  but  two,  one  in  C  and  one  thunder,  and  the  sheets  of  water  whicfi 
hi  D ;  though  the  score  of  another  in  sweep  across  the  fields,  are  brought  be- 
C  Minor,  chunking  to  be  his,  has  been  fore  the  mind's  eye  in  all  their  terrific 
pabliflM,  bat  on  doubtful   authority,    reality.    The  storm  passes  ofi^  the  thoiw 
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der  m  beard  again  in  the  distance— but  works^the  seoond  masB  parficttlarly— 

now  in  exhausted,  not  threatening  tones —  utterly  iucomprebensible  to  the  moBt  ac* 

the  wind  dies  away  in  lulling  cadence,  complished  musiciana  and  critics,  save 

and  then  arises  the  Shepherd's  Song  of  in  a  lew  isolated  portions.     Sone  have 

Gratitude,  which  seems  the  voice  of  na-  said,  that  the  mysteries  ol  these  coinpo« 

ture    rejoicing  in  its  freshened  beauty,  sitions  are  left  for  comins  years  to  un- 

aod  which  closes  most  fittingly,  this,  the  ravel;  but  this,  even  with  aU  deference 

^eatest  piece  of  descriptive  music  in  ex-  which  should  be  shown  to  great  genius, 

istence.  mav  be  reasonably  doubted.   Beethoven's 

The  Symphonies  in  £  flat,  nhe  Eroica)  style  is  now  perfectly  understood,  and 

and  A  major,  are  equal  exoibitions  of  the  construction  of  these  works  has  been 

power  but  in  difl*erent  views.   The  latter,  thorotighly  studied  and  comprehended, 

written  in  honor  of  Napoleon,  and  cast  and  still  they  are  found  to  be  incoherent 

indignantly  aside,  when  nearly  finished,  rather    than    incomprehensible,    to    be 

upon  the  composer's  hearing  that  his  hero  vague   rather   than   mysterious.    It   is 

had  assumed  the  crown,  contains  two  of  more  than  probable,  that  in  bis  long  con* 

the  greatest  movements  he  ever  wrote,  tinned  deafness,  and  his  broken  constitu- 

The  first  Allegro  is  fearful  in  its  majesty  tion,  we  are  to  find  the  causes  of  these 

and  mystery,  and  its  expression  of  in-  stupendous  anomalies  in  music 

vincible  determination,  and  the  Adapo  is  His  style  of  composition  has  caused 

unequaled  as  an  expression  of  mighty  some  to  say  that  his  Sonatas  and  Sym- 

and  overwhelming  woe :  at  the  close  of  phonies  are  operas  in  disguise.    The  re- 

this  movement  Beethoven  has  brought  mark  is  plausible,  but  is  yet  untrue ;  for 

from  the  orchestra  sobs,  strangely  and  the  character  of  Beethoven's  mind  was 

touchinely  human.  not  at  all  dramatic     Self,  at  has  been 

Butoi  all  his  works,  the  greatest,  that  before   remarked,  was   his  inspiration, 

which  is  throughout  most  characteristic  His  own  feelings,  his  own  loves,  his  own 

of  its  author,  is  the  Symphony  in  C  sorrows,  his  own  gigantic  pride  and  con* 

Minor.   There  is  not  a  phrase  in  it  which  sciousnese  of  power,  found  expression  in 

could  have  been  written  by  any  other  his  music    When  stimulated  by  the  ere* 

composer ;  and  it  would  be  difficult,  al-  ations  uf  others,  as  he  frequently  was  by 

most  impossible,  for  any  other  after  hav-  the  works  of  Shakspeare,  Scott,  Goethe 

ing    heard   this    com|>osition   to    write  and  Schiller,  it  was  not  to  their  imagin« 

another  in  the  same  vein.    And  this,  not  ings  that  his  mind  gave  another  form  and 

because  of  the  elaborateness  of  the  work,  expression,  but   to  some  new  feeling 

for  they  are  of  marvelous  and  massive  which  had  been  awakened  by  them  in 

simplicity,  being,  with  the  exception  of  him.    Utterance,  mere  utterance,  whether 

the  opening  air  of  the  Andante  2Jid  fugue  heeded  or  not,  seems  to  b^  all  that  be 

of  the  Trio^  constructed  on  the  notes  of  sought.    To  stamp  himself  upon  all  that 

the  common  chord ;  but  the  soul  of  the  he  produced,  and  to  make  all  the  world 

work  is  so  completely  of  Beethoven's  of  musical  art  bow  before  him,  secoied 

own  creation,  that  it  is  not  even  all  of  to  be  his  only  endeavor.    What  wonder, 

those  who  can  comprehend  it  who  can  then,  that  Napoleon  was  his  hero, 

rightly  feel  its  meaning.    It  does  not  ad-  His   restlessness  and  discontent  art 

mit  of  description  like  the  PastoraUt  not  ])lainly  visible  in  most  of  his  works,  par* 

being  descriptive  itself.  Beethoven  being  ticularly  in  the  greatest  of  them.    The 

asked  what  he  meant  by  the  first  notes.  Titanic  heavings  of  an  imprisoned  but 

said,  **  It  is  thus  that  Fate  knocks  at  the  mighty  soul,  wnich  would  pile  PeJion  oa 

door;"  and  this  is  all  the  clue  we  have  Os«iu  in  a  vain  attempt  to  reach  that 

to  the  design  of  this  stupendous  work,  which  is  unattainable,   and    which  is 

which,  when  it  was  first  performed  by  .sought  onlv  because  it  is  unattainable, 

the  Philharmonic  Society  of  London,  was  the  feverisn  thirst  of  a  diseased  mind, 

not   comprehended   untQ   after   several  which  is  but  increased  by  that  it  craves, 

trials,  so  forbidding  and  unmeaning  did  and  a  sullen,  gloomy  meUncboly,  whidi 

the  first  movement  seem.    The  Andante  lacks  but  fixedness  to  become  despair, 

of  this  work  enjoys  the  reputation  of  be-  are  shadowed  forth  with  fearful  effect  in 

ing  the  greatest  movement  of  the  greatest  some  of  his  ereat  works.    Be  has  been 

symphony  ever  written.  compared  to  Handel.    True,  he  is  of  the 

His  ninth  Symphony,  which  has  lately  same  class  as  Handel,  but  by  bo  meane 

been  perform^  by  the  Philharmonic  So*  akin  to  him.    Grandeur  characterixes  the 

ciety,  is,  with  some  others  of  his  later  works  of  both;  but  Hand^Ps  have  the 
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grandeur  of  naked  and  finished  simpli-  grief.  They  contain  his  most  charac- 
city,  Beethoren's  that  of  unpolished  teristic,  and  many  of  his  first  ideas.  His' 
magnificence.  Both  ire  powerful ;  b«t  slow  movements  are  generally  grare, 
with  Handel,  power  is  a  means,  with  deep  and  sombre,  and  yet,  with  his  char- 
Beethoven  an  end.  Both  are  imposing;  acteristic  Tariabiiity,  hare  flashes  of  the 
but  the  one  from  his  nneonscions  majesty,  fanciful,  the  grotesque,  and  the  joyful, 
the  other  from  his  conscious  might.  In  Hisallegroes  have  not  the  brilliant  purity 
depicting  the  softer  emotions,  Handel  is  and  steady  march  of  Mozart's ;  but  are 
tender  and  earnest,  Beethoven  fanciful  richly  turgid,  and  rush  on  with  the  awful 
and  impassioaed.  His  love  is  ungovern-  and  overwhelming  force  of  a  swollen 
able  and  distracting,  his  joy  fierce  and  torrent.  His  ponderous  pen  has  left  its 
fitful  He  is  rarely  placid,  and  never  ten-  heavy  strokes  upon  all  his  writings.  The 
der.  Sadness  he  has  not ;  but  instead,  same  thoughtful,  massive  style,  is  appa- 
m  gloomy  melancholy  which  pervades  rent  in  his  string  quartettes,  and  his  piano 
most  of  his  writings,  and  appears  in  all.  forte  music,  as  in  his  symphonies  and 
Humor  he  also  lacks,  in  common  with  most  masses.  Contrary  to  the  ideas  enter- 
of  his  countrymen,  but  his  perception  tained  by  many,  it  is  in  his  ideas  them- 
mnd  love  of  the  grotesque  is  great  and  selves  that  we  mast  seek  his  power* 
eminently  Teutonic.  In  all  that  he  wrote,  not  in  the  number  of  instruments  which 
he  is  vast,  indefinite,  and  thoughtful.  He  he  used  to  embody  them.  Indeed,  he 
never  seems  done  with  bis  theme,  or  bimselfsaid  that  his  music  did  not  require 
rather  it  never  seems  done  with  him,  for  large  bands,  sixty  performers  being  all 
it  ]MS8esses  him,  and  not  lie  it.  It  that  he  desired,  and  this  is  found  to 
carries  him  on  and  on  with  irresistible  give  about  enough  stringed  iastruments 
sweep,  and  when  he  bursts  impetuously  to  balance  a  full  wind  band.  His  decla- 
away  from  it,  and  seems  completely  oc-  ration  that,  if  independent  as  to  money 
cupied  with  another  idea,  it  recurs  with  matters,  he  would  write  nothing  but  sym- 
a  suddenness  which  is  startling.  And  phonies  and  masses,  and  perhaps  quar- 
even  in  the  final  crash  of  the  orchestra,  tettes,  shows  the  appreciation  he  had  of 
when  the  movement  seems  about  instant-  his  own  genius;  but  the  world  may  re- 
ly to  close,  and  the  cadence  is  expected,  joice  in  obtaining  his  minor  works,  all 
the  theme  breaks  out  again,  and  it  is  only  of  which,  as  has  been  before  remarked, 
hy  an  irresistible  dash  into  a  frutissimo^  bear  the  marks  of  his  peculiar  genius, 
that  he  seems  able  to  bring  the  move-  Even  his  little  Spirit  Waltz,  for  the  piano 
ment  to  an  end.  This  is  particularly  the  forte,  is  full  of  unearthliness  amid  ail  its 
case  with  the  themes  of  the  quick  move-  ravishing  sweetness.  We  can  see  the 
aentfl  of  his  symphonies,  which  are  al-  deaf  musician  sitting  at  his  instrument, 
ways  adoiirably  fitted  by  their  loftiness  with  his  wild,  mysterious  eyes  gazing 
aad  power  for  such  a  mode  of  treatment,  into  the  space  which  he  had  peopl^  with 
He  introduced  a  new  movement  into  Shapes,  which  are  all  the  more  fearful 
sjnnpbony,  quartette  and  sonata  writ-  that  they  are  partly  human ;  female  fig- 
iag — the  Sdierxo — invented  by  himself,  ures,  with  eyes  gleaming  with  unholy 
Tht  MimtittBj  for  which  he  substituted  light,  and  forms  and  faces  of  fearful,  un- 
tliis,  had  too  much  voluptuous  grace  in  earthly  beauty ;  male  figures,  too  man- 
it  to  be  a  suitable  form  for  his  ideas ;  he  like  to  be  Satyrs,  and  too  fiendish  to  be 
required  aometking  which  would  carry  men — ^these,  mated  with  strange,  sexless 
heavier  weight,  and  his  Scherzo  move-  Shapes,  all  grotesque,  fantastic  and  hell- 
ments  belie  their  name ;  for  they  cannot  ish,  mingle,  and  noiselessly  and  slowly 
be  called  plajrful,  though  mirthful  they  advance  in  the  mysterious  waltz ;  now 
eooMtimes  are.  They  have  a  gigantic  thejr  are  close  at  hand,  and  go  floating  by, 
vivacity,  a  wild  impetuosity,  bursting  fascinating  with  the  very  unearthliness 
£Kth  in  grotesque  and  fanciful  forms,  which  makes  them  so  repulsive,  and  the 
aad  then  subsiding  into  gloom  equally  eager  eye  follows  them  as  they  sail  off 
fitful  and  unrestrained.  again  and  are  lost  in  the  distance.  It  is. 
In  these  movements,  he  seems  to  de-  perhaps,  worthy  of  remark,  that  this 
liglit  in  tossing  about  huge  raasees  of  strangely  beautiful  composition  is  fre- 
flouad,  in  rapid  and  intrieate  evolutions,  qnently  spoiled  by  being  played  too  fast — 
which  are  like  the  skipping  of  a  playful  a  common  fault  in  the  performance  of 
Pdjrphemus;  and  mixed  with  these  stu-  Beethoven's  music,  and  one  of  which  he 
pcadous  fantasies  are  strains  of  ravishing  complained. 
aveetsete,  aad  somatimes  oi  touching  Beethoven  died  of  dropsy,  on  the  26th 
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of  March,  1827,  and  was  buried  in  tbe  g^re  waa  oorered,  left  it  in  silence  jost 

grBTe-3rard  at   Wahring.     His  foneral  as  the  twilight  fell  upon  them.    Daring 

was  attended  by,  at  least,  twenty  thou-  the  past  ]rear,  a  statue  was  raised  to  him 

sand  persons ;  his  body  was  borne  by  in  his  natire  city,  the  ceremonies  lasting 

the  eight  principal  singers  of  Vienna,  and  three  days,  and  being  attended  by  kin^ 

attended  by  thirty-six  torch-bearers,  con-  and  princes,  who  honored  themselves  m 

sistini^  of  poets,  anthofs,  composers  and  their  strife  to  do  honor  to  the  memory  of 

musicians.    The  music  which  accompa*  the  great  composer, 
nied  the  procession,  was  an  Equate —        Beethoven  may  be  regarded  as  the  great 

written  by  himself— for  four  trombones,  to  epic  Poet  of  Music,  and  his  place  is  with 

which  was  sonff  the  Miserere,    Hummel  Handel,  Haydn  and   Mozart,  hiA   not 

dropped  three  laurel  wreaths  upon  his  above  them  as  some  have  claimed, 
coffin,  and  the  mourners,  waiting  till  the 
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"  Come  I'Araba  Fenice— - 
Che  ci  8ia^K)gnuo  lo  dice- 
Dove  sia — uesfltin'  lo  ta." — ^Mctabtasxo. 


CASTLE     0BXIFSN8TXIN.  —  A    SILSSIAN    TRADITION. 

**  Those  ancient  towers, 
Proud  monuments  of  a  stately  race — are  dust : 
Tbe  high  hearts  that  did  beat  within  them^^ust ; 
Yet  lives  tbe  ambitious  spirit — that  erst  led 
To  great  emprize — still  lives  and  still  aspires." 

Not  far  from  the  extensive  plains  that  Some  question  has  been  raised  as  to 

border  the  domain  of  Bohemia,  are  still  tbe  reason  why  the  burg  was  named 

to  be  seen  on  the  summit  of  a  rock,  Greifenstein.    Some  writers  say  it  was 

so  lofty  as  to  be  a  landmark  to  the  coun-  in  allusion  to  the  rapacious  character  of 

try  round,  tbe  ruins  of  tbe  once  proud  its  ancient  lords.    Others,  that  it  was  so 

burg  of   Greifenstein.     This   was   the  named  because  a  grelf,  or  condor,  had  its 

home  of  the  race  of  Schaafgottsch  barons,  nest  on  the  rock  where  the  castle  was 

who  were  wealthy  and  powerful  in  the  afterwards   built.    Others,  again,  who 

middle  a^.    The  castle,  according  to  believe  jtbe  condor  a  fabulous  biid,  sar 

the  chroniclers,  was  built  in  the  twelfth  that  the'first  possessor's  name  wasGreii, 

century  ;  it  passed,  about  1400,  into  tbe  and  that  he,  naturally,  called  his  ca^e 

possession  of  the  house  of  Schaafgottsch,  after  himself.    The  race  is  widely  spread 

and  was  destroyed  not  more  than  sixty  abroad  in  Germany.    The  aims  ot  one 

years  afi;o.    This  was  done  by  order  of  family  of  that  name  show  a  white  greif 

Count  Nepomuch  Gotthard,  whom  some  upon  a  crimson  field.    In  Nassausche  is 

of  his  followers,  finding  the  burs;  difficult  a  burg  called  Greifenstein ;  the  device  of 

of  access,  bad  persuaded  that  Be  mi^ht  its  owner  is  a  sable  greif,  on  a  yellow 

build  with  the  materials  a  new  habitation  shield.    There  is  also  on  the  Danube* 

at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.    The  Count  not  far  from  Vienna,  a  *'  castle  Greifen- 

seldom  visited  this  spot,  and  thought  the  stein,"  about  which  Caroline  Pichler  has 

old  castle  in  a  more  decayed  condition  written  her  interesting  tale  of  **  The  Vel- 

than  it  really  was ;  he,  therefore,  readily  vet  Slipper." 

gave  his  consent  to  a  measure  esteemed  It  is  tnus  rery  probable  that  the  mined 

Uttle  less  than  sacrilege  by  the  lovers  of  burg,  first  mentioned,  was  founded  by  one 

antiquity.  of  thai  name.    There  is,  however,  a  tm- 
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iitioii  caneni,  and  yencwAhr  batiered^  tlKragb  m  bamUe  garb,  many  a  high* 

firing  it  a  diftrent  origiik    Thia  may  ba  bom  caraliar  miabt  hare  eoried  the  do* 

raad  with  eoiae  interest.  ble  and  graceful  form,  and  the  majeetk 

beauty  oTcoiintenance,  possessed  by  this 

It  was  a  hi^v  time  tor  the  peasantry  yoang  nan.    Nature  bad  gifted  him  with 

of  Newburgr  in  Silesia,  when  their  brave  matchless   perfections  of   peison.     Hia 

Dake,  Henrv  L,  journeyed  through  this  mien,  too,  was  not  that  oi  a  peasant,  but 

portion  of  bis  dominions.    He  was  on  of  a  free«bom  noble.    He  was  noted,  in 

his  way — accompanied  by  his  consort,  fact»  throughout  the  country,  for  maiily 

Hedwig,  and  their  children,  with  a  nu*  beauty  and  accomplishments. 

marous  retiaue  of  followers — ^to  irisit  his  As  the  Duke  with  his  traia  entered  tha 

burg  of  Lehnhaiis,  built  by  his  renowned  castle  where  they  were  lodged,  young 

£iUher,  Duke  Boleslaus.  While  he  stopped  Schafiliold  passed  thoughtfully  along  tha 

to  rest  a  day  or  two  from  the  fatigues  of  mountain  side,  under  the  shadow  of  pro* 

travel,  his  subjects  from  the  neighbor-  iecting  rocks^   He  bad  not  gone  far,  whea 

hood  came  to  petition  favors  aod  redress  his  steps  were  arrested.    At  a  few  paces 

for  rarious  grievances;  for  they  Icnew  distance,  a  jtoung  and  beautiful  woman, 

the  good  will  of  their  sovereign,  and  richly   dressed,   lay   sleeping    on    tha 

thought  bis  power  almost  boundless.  ground.    Her  fair  cheek  rested  on  her 

Among  the   petitioners  was   an  old  band ;  her  soft,  brown  hair  followed  tha 

herdsman,  whose  name  was  Wolfgang.  wavin|^  line  of  her  figure.    So  exquisite 

To  the  gracious  inquiry  of  the  Duke,,  ra^  was  tks  image  of  beauty,  that  the  younc 

specting  his  wants,  he  answered  that  the  herdsman  stood  gazing  at  her  sevenu 

whole  country  was  tormented  by  a  con-  minutes,  unable  to  remove  his   eyea. 

dor,  that  took  the  lambs  from  the  flock.  Suddenly,  however^  he  started  forward, 

and  even  maimed  oxeft  ^tthe  ploueh.  The  He  saw  a  serpent,  af  the  most  poisonous 

bird  had  a  nest  somewhere,  ana  young  kind,  glide  swiftly  over  the  moss  towards 

ones ;  when  these  were  grown,  children,  the  head  ol  the  sleeping  girl.    Schaff- 
perhaps  men  and  women,  would  not  be  •  hold  sprang  forward  in  time  to  strike  tha 

safe  from  their  rapacity.    *<Take  cof»-  reptile  desa  with  his  staff.    The  noise 

passion  on  us,  gracious  lord,"  prayed  the  awoke  tha  young  girl ;  she  half  rose,  saw 

■erdsman :  **  command  3rour  soMiers  ta  the  serpent,  and  started  up  with  a  cry  ol 

alay  the  condor,  and.  destroy  its  nest."  terror.    The  next  instant  she  compre* 

<*  Where  hath  the  bin)  its  eyrie  P*  asked  bended  the  dan^  she  had  escaped,  and 

the  Duke.  turned  a  look  ol  giatitude  on  him  who 

*<  I  know  not,  my  lord,*  replied  WoU-  had  saved  her. 

Sng ;  **  but  well  I  deem  it  \f  somewhere  A  voice  called  fpom  behind  the  bushes— 

neath  the  Rahlenberg."  *«  Princess  Rubeta !"    «*I  am  hereT*  an* 

The  Duke  gave  oraers  immediately,  swered  the  yoimg  gijrl.    Schaffbold  now 

that  the  bird  m  prey  sliould  be*  hunted  knew  her  raok ;   she  was  the   eldest 

and  killed,  with  ita  young.    The  whole  daughter  of  the  dnke. 

country  was  in '  motion.    The  knights  With  heavy  heart  he  turned  away,  and 

were  %ager  to  fulfill  their  lord's  tom-  was  oat  of  sight  when  the  attendants 

nmnd,  and  gain  renown  by  ttie  slaughter  came  to  the  spot.    The  princess  walked 

of  so  destructive  a  foe  to  tha  herdsmen,  on  to  thacastle.   No  sooner  was  it  known 

But  the  condor  seemed  to  defy  them.  wlMit  had  befallen  her,  than  several  ps^ 

Lambs  disappeared  almost  hourly,  and  hastened  to  the  spot    The  slain  reptile 

aa  if  bv  ma|;ic    Only  at  rare  intervals  was  there,  but  no  trace  could  be  found  of 

could  the  bu-d  be  seen  soannr  on  out-  the  vouth. 

spread  winvs,  at  so -vast  a  height  that  no  That  day,  before  sunset,  the  peasantry 

arrow  could   reach   it    The   peasants  were  assembtod  in  holiday  attire,  deco* 

mourned,  and  the  baffled  wartiore  muv'  rated  with  ribbons  and  flowers,  to  feast 

toui^,  at  their  want  of  success.  before  the  duke  and  his  family.    All  tha 

Blean while,  Schaffbold,  the  son  of  old  herdsmen,  except  Schaffbold,  were  there^ 

Wolfgang^  youth  of  aspiring  spirit,  and  the  eves  ol  the  princess  sought  onjy 

but  liule  inclined,  as  his  father  oft  com-  him.     When  she  k>und  him  not^  she 

Cined,  to  the  herdsman's  htbor^^had  sighed,  and  tears  filled  her  beautiful  down- 

tn  curiously  watching  the  kuighta,  ap-  cast  eyes, 

parently  chained  with  their  bimve  apparel  Schaffbold  wandered  in  the  woods  for 

and  armor,  and  following  at  a  distance  the  rest  of  the  evening,  and  returned 

those  who  were  nearest  me  Duka.    And  home  hue  at  night,  to  tmntc  aad  dream 
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of  Robeta.    With  the  inorDiDg  resolation  the  had  poaetrmtod  the  secret  of  her 

came.    **  She  cannot  be  mine,**  he  said  daaghter'e  emotion. 

BKmrnfnJIy,  **  but  I  ma^  at  leaM  win  a  <*  AubetaT  she  said  quickly,  **Rnbeta! 

name  she  will  not  disdain  to  hear !"  deceive  roe  not !    Thou  lovest  already  !** 

He  quitted  his  father's  hut  early :  and  The  princess  covered  her  blushiog  face 

his  steps  involuntarily  turned  towms  the  with  her  bands. 

casUe  where  the  duke's  party  lodged.  "  His    name  ?*    demanded    Uedwig. 

There  was  an  unusual  concourse  beifore  '*  Who  has  dared  seek  thee — " 

the  gates.    A  herald  came  forth,  mounted  **None — none!"    answered    Babeta. 

on  a  white  horse  decorated  with  gay  <*  He  bat  saved  my  life.** 

trappings,  preceded  by  a  trumpeter,  and  **  Ha  t — the  youth  who  struck  the  ser- 

accoropanied  by  several  knights.    Schaff*  pent  when  thou  wast  sleeping  f* 

hold  approached  as  near  as  possible.  The  **  The  same.** 

trumpet  sounded ;  and  after  it  ceased,  the  **  Why — ^'twas  but  a  hind— a  peasant ! 

herald  made  this  proclamation  in  a  loud  Out  on  thee — ^froward  girl  !** 

Toice —  The  princess  lifted  up  her  eyes.   "Was 

*' Our  gracious  Duke,  Henry  the  First,  not  Piastus,"  she  asked,  *«the  founder 

sends  greeting  to  his  Christian  lieges  of  of  my  hither's  honored  race,  a  herdsman, 

the  country  of  Neuburg;  and,  having  too?" 

learned  that  the  whole  valley  is  plagued  The  Duchess  frowned,  and  commanded 

hj  a  condor,  by  which  the  property  of  her  daughter  to  attend  her  to  her  apart- 

Jus  liege  subjects  is  wa«4ed  and  their  lives  ment 

eced  in  jeopardy,  doth  promise  to  the  

ve  man  who  shall  kill  this  etil  bird, 

and  destroy  its  nest,  the  hand  of  his  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  Duke's 

•Idestdaugbter— the  princess  Rubeta— in  proclaoiatjon'  caused   great   excitcmeat 

marriace."  among  the  knights  and  pagee  of  the  court 

Bewildered,  and  trembling  with  new-  Each  was  eager  to  obtain  the  pdze.    The 

born  hope  struggling  with  fear,  the  young  country  was  scoured  by  huntsaien  in 

herdsman  listened  to  the  words  of  the  ^^^  direction,   and   every  forest-tree 

herald.    When  he  had  ended,  the  trumpet  examined  for  the  eyrie  of  the  condor, 

again  sounded,  and  the  officer  returned  to  Many  were  willing  to  risk  their  lives,  for 

the  castle.    Schaffhold  departed  with  a  the  sake  of  the  beautiful  princess ;  many 

lew  other  straggling  peasants,  who  had  for  the  renown  that  was  to  be  gained, 

oome  up  to  admire  the  military  exercises  '*  Thou,  too,  my  son !"  said  old  Wolf- 

of  the  knights.  gang,  as  he  saw  the  youth  piepariag  to  go 

The  young  princess  sate  weeping  in  'orth ;  *' surely  thou  dost  not  dream — " 

her  chamber.    The  duchess,  her  mother,  "  I  bave  strength  and  courage,  as  well 

stood  regarding  her  almost  sternly,  and  ^  yon  proud  knighui ;  wherefore  should 

reproved  her  for  her  want  of  submission  I  not  win  ?**  returned  the  young  man. 

to  the  paternal  will.  "  Thou — a  hiad — a  heidsinan*s  son  1 

•<  Ah,  my  mother !"  murmured  Rubeta.  Go  to,  boy ;  leave  the  chase  to  thy  beticia. 

looking  up  through  her  tears,  **  you  were  '^^7  ^"^  chastise  thee  as  malapert** 

happy,  for  you  gave  your  hand  with  '*  Father,  I  fear  them  not    The  Duke's 

▼our  heart;  mine  must  be  the  prize  of  proclamation    said    not^—*  Whoever   of 

him  whom  fortune  fsvora.    I  must  wed  aoble  blood  shall  slay  the  spoiler.*    I 

a  man  whom  I  cannot  love — if  he  chance  ^^  venture  hfe  for  the  prixe;  if  I  wia 

to  slay  a  bird  that,  after  all,  would  soon  uid  it  be  denied  me — then,  it  is  they  who 

die  of  itself."  lack  nobilitv." 

•*  Thou  forgettest,  my  daughter,"  said  Schaffhold  went  forth,  with  his  staff 

the   duchess   more   gently,   **  that   the  and  axe,  to  hunt  the  hiid  of  prey.    All 

Duke*s  honor  is  pledged  for  the  death  of  the  morning  he  wandered  in  the  fofesL 

the  condor,  and  the  deliverance  of  his  At  noon,  wearied,  but  determined  not  lo 

subjects  from  its  ravages.    The  man  who  j^^ld  to  iatigue*  he  climbed  the  loftiest 

shall  redeem  thy  father's  word  is  worthy ;  tree  he  aould  ibd,  that  commanded  a  view 

and  must  be  brave  withal,  for  the  enter-  of  an  extensive  rerion  of  country.    Tba 

prise  is  one  of  deadly  peril.    Such  a  con-  <ky  was  blue  and  dear,  the  heat  of  the 

sort  will  not  fail  to  make  thee  happy."  sun  overpowering.    The  landscape  ky 

^  The  princess  shook  her  head  and  con-  glowing  in  the  mtense  Ikht    but  oa 

tinned  to  weep.    A  sudden  light  flashed  the  utmost  verge  of  the  horizon  dark 

on  the  dnchees;  with  woman's  intuitioii  douds  reposed,  that  were  fast  sweUtng 
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upward.  The  herdsman  knew  that  a  Commending  himself,  by  a  brief  yet 
itonn  was  approaching.  fervent  prayer,  to  heavenly  protectiont 
Saddeuly  a  dark  speck,  so  distant  that  the  youth  turned  aside,  and  clambered 
it  seemed  but  a  mote  on  the  dazzling  face  upward  by  a  more  circuitous  route,  where 
of  heaven,  eauzht  his  eye.  His  heart  a  few  ntraegling  pines  aided  his  almost 
bounded  within  bis  breast.  perpendicular  ascent.  He  stood  at  last 
The  speck  grew  larger ;  he  clasped  his  on  the  summit.  One  peril  was  sur- 
hands  in  an  ecstaey  of  joy  and  gmtitude.  mounted — he  was  now  to  strive  for  life 
It  was  the  condor !  Soaring  at  a  height  and  death  with  the  fierce  enemy  whose 
immeasuiable,  it  sttll  drew  nearer.  Schaff-  realm  be  had  invaded.  The  condor  sate 
bold  hid  himself  in  the  foliage  of  the  tree,  perched  on  the  top  of  the  lofty  tree,  wfaet- 
and  watched  the  flij^ht  of  the  majestic  ting  her  beak  for  the  encounter,  her 
bird.  Of  the  condor  it  is  said  that  it  will  large  keen  eyes  glaring  defiance,  her 
remain  for  days  upon  the  wing,  and  never  talons  rending  the  bark  of  the  tree.  A 
lights  upon  earth  save  for  food.  The  thought  struck  the  young  herdsman, 
yoath  knew,  by  the  steadiness  of  its  on*  Gathering  a  heap  of  the  driest  brush- 
ward  and  descending  course,  that  it  sou^t  wood,  he  fastenea  it  to  the  end  of  a  long 
its  evrie.  Rapidly  it  came  on :  floating  pole,  which  he  had  cut  down  with  his 
cahnly  in  mid  air,  as  if  it  scorned  the  let-  axe.  Then,  striking  fire,  he  kindled  it, 
bie  enmity  of  man.  Schaffhold's  eyes  and  placed  it  as  high  as  he  couM  reach, 
followed  Its  flight :  he  saw  it  tending  to-  in  the  branches  of  the  tree, 
wards  a  lofty  and  inaccessible  rock.  O  n  The  half -decayed  boughs  were  1  nstantly 
the  summit  of  this  stood  an  aged  tree,  on  fire.  The  violence  of  the  wind  swept 
half  stripped  of  its  leaves  by  the  wind  it  upward ;  and  the  nest  itself,  composed 
and  storms.  There,  he  was  at  length  of  dry  twigs  and  moss,  was  wrapped  in 
convinced,  was  the  nest  of  the  mountain  flames.  The  condor  had  taken  flight  at 
tyrant  the  first  gush  of  smoke,  but  recalled  by 
Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost  Descend-  the  cries  of  her  young,  wheeled  round 
ing  from  his  elevated  situation,  he  hastily  and  round  the  blazing  tree,  uttering  a 
crossed  the  valley,  and  passed  along  the  hoarse  short  cry  at  intervals,  and  flappmg 
aide  of  the  mountain,  cutting  a  path  for  her  huge  wings,  as  if  maddened  by  rage 
himself  through  the  dense  undeigrowth  and  despair.  Anon  she  dashed  furiously 
of  the  forest*  The  storm  had  begun ;  at  the  human  foe.  Schaff  hold  struck  at 
the  wind  surged  heavily  through  the  her  with  his  axe,  his  only  weapon  of 
thick  foliage ;  he  heard  the  roar  of  rush*  defence;  the  bird  wheeled  round  him, 
ing  streams,  and  the  crackling  of  forest  retreated,  and  then  plunged  madly  into 
trees  bent  by  the  blast ;  but  pressed  on-  the  midst  of  the  flames,  whence  issued 
ward  without  seeking  rest  At  length  the  last  stifled  cries  of  her  young  ones, 
he  bad  climbed  the  mountain  to  the  foot  The  mother's  instinct  proved  her  own 
of  the  rock.  Pausing  a  few  moments  to  destruction.  Blinded  by  the  flame,  her 
take  breath,  he  coiMncnccd  the  steep  and  wings  singed,  and  struggling  helplessly 
perilous  ascent  for  escape,  it  was  now  easy  for  the  herds- 
Grasping  the  shrubs  |pt>wing  on  the  man  to  cUmb  into  the  burning  tree  and 
fiace  of  the  rock,  and  cutting  footsteps  as  dispatch  her  with  his  axe.  He  had  barelv 
ba  slowly  advanced,  he  reached  the  most  time  to  drag  his  panting  foe  to  the  ground, 
dangerous  part.  The  clifi*  projected  over  when  the  raivered  and  crackling  limbs  of 
the  «hyss,  and  on  its  verge  stood  the  the  tree,  so  lately  his  foot-bold,  gave  way. 
lif^htning-seathed  tree,  the  Uirone  of  the  The  blazing  fragments  fell  into  the  abyss, 
winged  monarch,  never  J>efore  invaded  Schaffhold  threw  binMelf  prostrate  in 
hj  man.  He  could  see  the  dark  form  of  thankfulness  both  for  bis  escape  and  his 
the  bird  above  him.  The  parent  was  success;  and  bearing  the  huge  bird,  tied 
feeding  her  young.  Her  fiery  eyes  flashed,  securely  with  ropes,  prepared  for  his 
and  her  wings  flapped  threatemngly,  as  descent . 

•be  watched  the  intruder.     Schaffbold  

saw  his  imminent  peril,  suspended  thus  All  the  population  of  the  valley,  as 

between  heaven  and  earth,  and  at  the  well  as  the  stately  followers  of  the  court, 

mercy  of  such  a  foe.     The  clamorous  were  assembled  next  rooming  before  tlie 

impatience  of  her  young  for  food,  alone  castle.    The  Duke  came  forth  to  meet 

alayed  her  revenge.     When  they  were  the  young  man  who  bad  slain  the  condor. 

fforged,  her  next  swoop  would  be  upon  He  received  bis  homage,  listened  to  his 

Aim.  account  of  the  adventure  in  which  he  had 
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INTELLECTUAL  CHANGE :  MENTAL  CHARACTER  OF  THE  AGE.* 

For  some  time  past,  a  change  hat  been  themes  of  antiquarian  research  or  school- 
going  on  in  the  world  <tf  thought  The  boy  harangues,  whilst  the  minds  of  her 
works,  which  stand  at  the  head  of  this  ehoeen  few,  her  Viigil,  her  Horace  and 
article,  are  but  the  unerring  indices  of  her  Tacitus,  are  our  earliest  instructors, 
this  change,  and,  for  the  present,  no  far-  Her  laws  are  well  nigh  forgotten,  whilst 
ther  concern  us.  the  filial  lore  of  Coriolanos  and  the  ma- 
Ideas  are  now  familiar,  and  sentiments  temal  pride  of  Cornelia,  are  the  nursery 
trite,  of  which  the  philosophy  of  our  tales  of  our  children.  Her  forms  are 
Cithers  could  not  have  dreamed.  Pick  cone,  her  body  is  mingled  with  the  dust, 
up  an  old  author— Liry,  for  example—  but  her  soul  is  ever  amongst  us,  in  the 
and  how  commonplace  seem  all  those  re-  Terse  of  her  poets,  and  the  eloquence  of 
flections,  which  in  his  day  were  deemed  her  orators  and  historians.  1a  materiel 
most  profound.  How  little  does  the  od  is  dead—ia  spniiuei  is  imBM)rta]. 
PiataTinian  really  tell  us  of  the  people  •«  Sodeties,"  says  Roger  Collard,  *•  are 
whose  history  he  writes.  His  books  are  bom,  live,  and  die  upon  earth ;  there  they 
filled  with  the  **  gloria  imperii,**  he  gives  accomplish  their  destinies,  but  they  con- 
ns auguries,  traditions  tM  battles — he  tain  not  the  whole  man.**  The  State 
delights  to  tell  us  how  Rome,  **ab  exi-  holds  not  all  that  binds  him  to  earth, 
euU  prqfecta  tnitiie,  ed  creverat  tU  Jam  for  not  in  that  alone  does  he  live.  With- 
labont  magmtudine  sua  f  but  are  these  in  himself  there  is  a  worid,  a  microcosm, 
things  Rome  ?  nay,  are  they  in  ^ny  wise  wonderful  in  all  its  parts,  divinely  and 
part  of  her  or  her  character?  Has  he  harmoniously  wrought.  Besides,  there 
Drought  her  before  us,  panoplied  in  all  is  for  him  another  world ;  that  bright  and 
the  armor  of  her  strength,  and  made  her  happy  one,  the  circle  of  his  fireside.  To 
stand  forth  a  being  of  life— cold,  stem,  live  as  becomes  him,  he  must  act  well 
iron-cast,  yet  true  ?  Far  from  it.  We  his  part  in  these  three  worlds.  All  hia 
ask  ioit  her  spirit,  and  he  shows  but  her  duties  must  be  so  blended  together,  that 
corpse ;  we  ask  for  her  heart,  and  he  he  may  fulfill  his  high  appointment  as  an 
•hows  us  her  muscle  and  sinew.  In  the  individual,  as  a  citizen  oi  the  State,  and 
da^s  of  Titus  Livy,  the  interest,  nay,  the  as  a  being  of  the  household.  Sadly  for 
being  of  the  man  was  absorbed  in  the  in-  him,  he  has  too  often,  whilst  in  one 
terests  and  being  of  the  State.  Men  sphere  of  life,  forgotten  the  existence  of 
were  never  thought  of,  save  in  the  multi-  another.  Cast  back  the  eye  fire  centuries 
tude,  as  some  vast,  spring-set,  wire-  w;o.  In  that  twilight  of  time,  where  was 
worked  machine,  in  the  hands  of  erape-  the  individual  man,  where  was  the  being 
rors,  senators  and  tribunes.  As  individ-  of  the  household  ?  Nowhere  to  be  found, 
uals,  and  as  beings  of  the  fireside  circle,  A  blind  despotism  of  the  mass  every- 
Done  ever  heard  of  them.  They  Were  where  ruled.  The  whole  man  waa 
important  only  as  they  made  patres  con*  merged  in  the  multitude^  guided  to  and 
seripti  and  consuls,  comitia  and  legions,  fro  by  want  and  passion.  Of  action  there 
And  yet  Rome,  the  State,  has  passed  was  much,  of  sidfering  much,  of  thinking 
away,  teaching  man  but  little  beroiid  that  none. 

which  bitter  experience  teaches  him  every  The  influences  which  law  and  govem- 

day.    Her  temples  and  her  arches  have  ment  have  on  the  inner  man  are  of  ne- 

crumbled  to  ruin.    Her  tribunes  and  con-  cessity  few.    Possessed  of  but  negative 

snis,  her  comitia  and  centuria,  are  but  power,  it  is  theirs  not  to  create  good,  bat 


•  The  BiCtcellsnies  of  Thomta  Cariylc,  In  1  vohraie.    Gary  &  Hart,  PhiUdelphia. 

The  President's  Dsoghters,  Nins  and  Home.  In  S  volumes,  by  Miss  F.  Bremer.    Trans- 
lated hj  Mmxj  Howitt.    Harper  Sc  Brothers,  New  York. 

The  Edncatton  of  Mothers;  or,  Civilixatioa  of  Mankind  by  Woman.    Translated  bom 
lbs  French  of  Aiaeltoin,lvolaiiM.    AppletonfcCo. 
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to  restrain  evil,  not  to  plant  and  nurture  again  remark,  confined  to  outward  resulto* 

virtues  in  the  people,  but  with  a  strong  rc^rding  only  visible  and  tangible  effects, 

and  impartial  hand,  to  curb  their  outlaw-  By  operations  of  law  and  government, 

tj  and  rebellion.     With  positive  rights,  we  mean  all  united  action  upon  masses, 

government  can,  of  course,  have  little  to  The  Muthoi  of  Plato,  the  categories  and 

do.    Her  sphere  of  action  is  confined  to  dicta  of  Aristotle,  dM  much  indeed  to 

indirect  means,  and  her  operations  are  draw  man  from  truth.    iManv  were  their 

subject  to  all  thojie  casual  influences,  in  errors,  and  deeply,  grievously,  did  their 

the  creation  of  which  every  court  is  pro-  wild  and  visionary  tfaeones  weigh  down 

Hfic.    Thus  it  is,  that  those  who  view  upon  the  spirit  of  true  and  noble  philoso- 

man  only  in  a  political  light,  have  cut  poy.    But  the  enemies  of  their  school 

off  from  him  all  those  direct  and  immedi-  ran  into  an  extreme  far  more  debasing, 

ate  powers,  whose  workings  arc  able  to  With  the  one  all  was  silent,  unfruitful 

mould  anew  the  whole  face  of  society,  thought ;  with  the  other  all  was  senseless. 

Government  they  have  made  the  end,  mechanical  force.    If  the  ancient  student 

whilst  it  is  only  a  means.    They  have  too  slightly  regarded  the  physical  and 

mistaken  the  instrument  by  which  human  practical  powers  of  his  fellow-men,  have  ^ 

happiness  may  be  promoted,  for  that  hap-  not  the  moderns  been  equally  disrespect- 

piness  itself.    In  this  wise,  have  men  ful  of  their  mental  and  spiritual  stores  ? 

been  led  on  to  look  only  at  the  forms  and  Utility  alone  has  been  revered.     It  has 

symbols  in  which  principles  are  clothed,  been   the    key-stone   of   a  philosophy 

They  saw  how  potent  were  those  mean-  which  even  yet  holds  iron  sway  over  , 

ingless  insignia,  with  all  others  around  men.    Bentham,  Hobbes  and  Mills  havaV 

them,  and  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  even  not  yet  lost  their  disciples  or  defenders, 

the  wisest  should  forget  the  substance  In  this,  our  boa»ted  Nineteenth  Century, 

and  cling  only  to  the  shadow,  that  they  we  are  but   little  beyond   the  ancient 

should  scoff  at  the  spirit,  whilst  they  Greek,  pagan  and  imperfect  as  he  was,  at 

bowed  to  its  corpse  ?   Whole  parties  have  to  ethical  sciences.    The  phantasms  of 

been  arrayed  around  empty  and  unmean-  the  subtil  dreamer  of  the  Academy  might 

ing  symbols,  by  which  principles  were  still  teach  us  new  truth.    The  philoso* 

once  made  visible :  indeed,  the  time  was,  phies  of  our  day  speak  in  no  such  wis* 

— nay,  it  is  somewhat  with  us  now —  dom  as  did  that  Socrates  whom  Plato  has 

when  man  did  nothing  save  in  the  mass,  pictured  to  us,  sitting  at  mid-noon  under 

independent,  individual  action  was  check-  the  shade  of  his  favorite  plaae-tree,  oq 

ed  by  the  crushing  spirit  of  a  despotic  the  banks  of  the  Iliraus.    Even  Rome, 

philosophy.    Man*s  influence,  as  an  ab-  stern,  selfish  and  iron-cast  as  she  was, 

solute,   self-acting,   self-movins;   being,  sunk  men  but  little  lower  than  did  this 

seemed  almost  forgotten.  In  the  language  torpifying  spirit  of  the  mass,  which  so 

of  a  French  philosopher,  <*  the  pleasure  sadly  marked  the  advent  of  the  last  cen^  ' 

of  feeling  one's  self  a  man,  the  sentiment  tury.    Its  highest  aim  seemed  to  be.  Mi- 

of  personality,  of  human  spontaneity,  in  das-like,  to  turn  the  nob^t  things  into 

its  unrestricted  development,  was  almost  perishable  gold, 

lost  to  our  race.**    cAibism,  **  the  sure  The  operations  of  Law  and  Govern- 

symptom  of  unrest  and  disease,"  spr&id  ment  are,  we  thirdly  remark,  uncertain, 

far  and  wide  over  society,  and  well  mi^ht  To  this  cause  do  we  attribute  much  of 

the  philosopher  say,  *'  The  deep  meaning  that  wajward  inoonsistency  stamped  on 

of  tne  laws  of  mechanism  hang  heavy  the  actions  of  eminent  Statesmen.    So 

upon  us."*    In  the  closet  and  in  the  to*  shifting  and  chan||^ul  are  the  laws  which, 

rum,  in  the  temple  and  by  the  fireside,  it  guide  uien  in  their  capacity  of  political , 

encumbered  every  working  of  the  mind,  societies,  so  tempting  are  the  alinrements> 

tad  was  spreading  over  the  noblest  of  of  place  and  power,  and  so  distant  is  just 

faculties  a  nightmare  of  sleep.    £very  ana  righteous  retribution  for  wrong,  that 

^ror  vras  made  the  subject  of  political  man  seldom  leaves  such  pursuits  save 

action.    No  progress  was  seen,  no  reform  with  a  heart  that  has  been  visited  with  a 

was  carried  on,  save  by  the  mass.     Its  scathing  and  wasting  power.    Look  at 

evils  were  as  evident  as  they  were  inevi-  Boiin^broke  of   England   and  Burt  of 

table.    Excesses,  roused  up  by  stirring  Amenca,  and  learn  the  mournful  lesson 

manias,  rocked  society  to  its  centre,  and  from  them.     In  the  prime  of  manhood 

men  trembled  under  a  despotism  as  infu-  their  intellects  were  lights  to  admiring 

riate  as  it  was  senseless.    The  operations  Senates :  in  the  close  of  their  careers  they 

of  law  and  government  are,  we  would  were  alow  but  self -consamin^  fiiea.    Not 
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bettered  by  affliction,  nor  cbasteoed  by  Every  thought  was  viewed  as  a  drawer 

disappointment,  but  poisoned  by  an  in-  forth  of  internal  strenftb,  startinj^  into 

satiate  cravin|^  for  power,  they  draggwi  action  a  myriad  of  bidden  and  hitherto 

V  out  a  sad  existence,  and  finally  went  unheeded  powers.    Man  was  taught  no 

down  to  their  graves  unwept  and  un-  longer  to  live  in  the  sun  and  on  the  sar- 

honored.  iace,  looking  only  at  outer  results.    "  I 

Sad  then,  we  think,  has  been  the  in-  am  accustomed,"  says  the  Literary  P^- 

fluence  of  the  spirit  of  the  mass  upon  roan,  triarch  of  Germany,  *'  to  turn  the  eyes  of 

We  have  mentioned  but  few  of  its  evils,  my  spirit  inward,  rather  than  outward.** 
and  those  briefly,  for  we  would  turn  to        Over   whole  nations  was  this  deep, 

another  order  of  thought,  that  began  now  in-looking,    soul-searching    philosophy 

lo  prevail.  spreeul.    The  German  had  renounced  his 

The  doom  of  the  blind  despotism  of  the  old  ways  of  thought,  and  well  might 
/mass  was  foretold  more  than  a  half  a  Madame  de  Stael  say,  that  whilst  £ng- 
century  since.  At  a  time  when  society  land's  domain  was  the  sea,  France*s  the 
was  convuUed  with  revolution  and  earth,  the  German's  was  the  beautilul 
change,  when  **  weeks  staggered  under  a  cloud-land  and  spirit-world,  the  sky. 
load  of  events  that  former)}^  made  centu-  Already  had  the  new-light  met  the  eye 
ries  to  bend,"  a  new  philosophy  was  of  the  quicksiffhted,  ever  onward  New- 
broached  among  men.  Although  old  Elnglander.  Whilst  others  around  him 
habits  of  thought  had  not  passed  wholly  were  bound  down  by  the  old  philosophy* 
away — for  even  yet  they  cling  to  us — yet  and  were  discussing  the  trite  truths  of 
there  was  a  change  apparent,  fraught  Government,  the  restless  son  of  the  Fil- 
with  benefit.  Ushered  in  with  the  stir-  grim  bad-forsaken  the  worn  and  beaten 
ring  scenes  of  a  new  century,  it  gave  a  path,  and  was  now  speeding  on  in  a 
^  strong  and  mighty  impulse  to  humanity,  nigher  and  more  elevated  race.  '*  It  i^>, 
A  new  light  was  revealed,  and  the  dor-  the  spirit  that  auickeneth,"  cried  they ; 
mant  powers  of  the  individual  were  un-  and  Goethe  ana  Schiller  of  Germany»> 
folded  to  view.  Although  the  inner  man  Coleridffe  and  Carlyle  of  £ngland,  £roer- 
bad  not  been  unthougnt  of,  although  sonanaChanning,  of  America,  and  Cou- 
much  had  been  done,  yet  wisdom  told  sin,  of  France,  stood  forth,  the  bold  de-;^ 
that  there  were  many  truths  yet  un-  nouncers  of  the  despotism,  in  which  men- 
"^own.  were  living.  The  deformities  of  thought. 

To  evolve  and  arrange  those  truths  the  trammels  of  habit,  and  the  empty  sym- 

was  the  object  of  what  we  call  Individual  bols  of  party,  were  brought  up  to  light  The 

y  Philosophy.    Its  mission  was  to  seek  out  foul  monster,  Eiror,  was  startled  by  an 

^  the  latent  (xowers  of  the  sou),  and  by  a  Ithuriel's  spear.    Old  things  passed  away 

nobler  spirit  than  had  preceded  it,  to  and  all  things  became  new.    The  enthu- 

draw  them  forth  into  lisrht,  and  foster  all  siast  fondly  dreamed  that  he  had  found 

that  was  good  and  pluck  up  all  that  was  bow  his  To  A/a^v  of  life.    Alas  I  thia^ 

evil    It  gave  an  impetus  never  before  spirit,  too,  noble  as  were  its  aims,  had 

Telt  to  ethical,  nay,  to  all  human  science,  its  deep  and  crying  evils.    Not,  indeed. 

The  blind,  Benthamite  devotion  to  out-  wide-spread  and  paralyzing  like  those  of 

'  ward  results  was  thrown  off,  and  the  mass,  for  it  had  been  too  deep  to  be 

« The  k)v«  of  right  and  scorn  of  wrong"  popular,  too  mystic  to  be  understood. 

-  were  found  to  possess  something  worthy  ^'?4.  ^"^  ^jf  ^*^'  half.physical,  half, 

in  themselves,  Wto  demand  fSrhighw  »pintoal  phantos^   fatsajy  bewilder^ 

reverence  than  mere  aims  of  uUlity  and  ™»«y  ^f  its  foUowers.     Uses  it  had, 

promotion  of  self.     The  good  vrua  taught  *^«\  y«*  '^  ^  ^V'    There  is  stiU 

to  be  loved  for  its  own  Ake.  and  an  In-  "'^  ?««»«•*  «»«»  ^V  ^"^  *?i?  "'°* 

thusiasm  was  kindled  up  in  the  "  well  ^7^  '^  **?'^«  ^  «>PP»y-    ?«^  ^«  ^' 

doing"  of  man.    "  About  this  time,"  said  ti««?««n  o^  >ts  disciples  ran  the  philoso- 

GoiSe.  "  a  certain  pious  tone  was  ob-  J^r  'V""  \  "Jon»^«>«?  '^^  i^^^i^v!**"- 

•erved  to  pervade  aUfiermany."   InEng-  ^eyfoigot  that  man  is  no  isolated  being, 

land  it  wiT  the  same :  all  w?lh  roan  wis  ^^  *"•  .?>^f  J^  !^  ^^"t  "'^  f? 

an  inspirited  life.    He  drew  within  him-  "ii»ay-«ded"  as  the  gifts  wherewith, 

■elf,  to  bold  silent  communions  with  a  ^^  *^  endowed  him. 

tool  formed  in  the  image  of  its  Maker.  ^  Exoffro^  i}fMJv  w^  ofujcu  ^f/ovtv."* 

•^Uto. 
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Ti&ifl  life,  it  is  trae,  is  one  of  probation       We  now  turn  to  the  final  dirision  oTx 

— bat  it  is  not  a  probation  alone.    It  has  our  subject    In  their  inquiry  after  truth, 

its  earthly  labors  and  earthly  joys,  brief  and  search  for  happiness,  men  had  thor- 

and  fleeting  though  they  be.    Fx)r  them  oughly  tried  two  ot  the  great  spheres  of 

let  all  men  be  really.  being.    Political  science  had  been  car- 

Howerer  noble  and  elevating  may  be  ried  tar  on  in  the  march  of  improTement 

the  study  of  the  deep  and  solemn  myste-  Contemplative  Philosophy  had  risen  up, 

ries  of  our  nature,  it  is  one  attended  with  to  purify  society.    Bom  had  done  much, 

dianger.    Let  false  principles  be  once  as-  and  yet  something  else  was  still  to  be 

suraed  in  the  inquiry,  and  how  quickly  done.    A  want  was  felt  in  society,  and 

are  we  led  to  those  perplexing  and  fruit-  it  was  left  to  the  present  era  to  supply 

less  re&iUts,  which  teach  us  only  to  de-  it  in  the  peculiar  advancement  of  man, 

spair.    An  endeavor  to  cut  off  ourselves  as  a  being  of  the  domestic  circle.    The 

from  the  real  and  stem  things  of  life,  and  Contemplation  and  right-ordering  of  this 

to  gaze  steadfastly  *<  in  the  spirit "  upon  part  of  life,  we  term  the  Philosophy  of 

things  that  relate  to  the  inner  man,  is  the  Household.    Without  the  des^potic 

dangerous  in  the  extreme.    This  was  the  and  spirit-killing  thrall  of  the  fir^t,  or 

lofty   aim    of    Individual    Philosophy,  the  wild  and  visionary  dreams  of  the 

Like  the  Prince  of  Morning,  its  purpose  second,  this  last  order  of  thought  gave  a 

was  high — too  like  him  its  fall  was  low.  true  and   enduring  elevation    to    man. 

The  operations  of  the  Philosophy  are  Let  him  alone  who  counts  the  sand  upon 

amply  portrayed  in  the  history  of  the  the  sea- shore,  measure   the  length  and 

English  Puritans.    Of  the  life  of  these  breadth  of  the  power  of  the  household 

bold  but  erring   men    Mr.  Hume   has  upon  society.    From  the  multitude  of  its  ' 

remarked — **  Their  devotion,  so  worthy  influences,  look  only  at  these.    Truth  is 

of  a  supreme  being,  but  so  little  suitable  taught  by  it  to  be  truly  loved ;  not  be* 

to  human  frailty,  was  observed  to  occa-  cause  it  will  be  promotive  of  utility,  but 

sion  great  disturbances  in  their  breasts,  because  it  is  a  high  and  noble  duty, 

and  in  many  respects  to  confound  all  ra-  taught  by  the  best  of  earth.    In  that  haJ- 

tional  principles  of  conduct  and  behavior,  lowed  circle,  no  mystery  or  doubt  en- 

The  nund,  then,  by  short  s'lances,  sinking  shrouds  us.      Clear  and  pure  are  the 

Tin  under  its  own  wesu^ness,  rejecting  lights  that  beam  upon  those  within  it 

aid  of  pomp  and  ceremony,  was  so  Its  reforms  do  not  come  by  storm  and 

occupied  in  this  inward  life,  that  it  fled  convulsion.     When  trouble  and  dark- 

from  every  intercourse  of  society  and  ness  brood  over  the  surface  of  those 

fh)m   every   cheerful   amusement   that  waters,  wont  to  be  so  placid,  a  being  of 

could  soften  or  humanize  the  character,  light  comes  forth  upon  them,  commajid- 

It  was  obvious  to  all  discerning  eyes,  inr,  <*  peace  be  still,"  and  all  is,  at  once, 

and  had  not  escaped  the  Ring's,  that  by  calm  and  clear.    It  is,  then,  within  that 

the  prevalence  ot  fanaticism,  a  gloomy  quiet  circle,  that  spirit-culture  is  truly 

and  sullen  disposition  established  itself  known.     Life,  within  a  happy  family, 

amongst  the  people — a  spirit,  obstinate,  is  a  continual  development,  a  continual 

dangerous,  independent  and  discmlerly,  spring.    If  ever,  it  is  surely  then  that 

animated  equally  with  a  contempt  of  au-  that  angel  of  good  appears  unto  man,  of 

thority  and  a  hatred  of  other  modes  of  whom  Dante  Mtb  sung : 
worship." 

u  P*  ^"^^ZfJ!!!^  ""^'Y  m^  "  That  being  came  aU  beauUful  to  meet  us, 
but  an  eulaiged  and  somewhat  mapi-  ^lad  in  wlite  raiment,  and  the  morning 
fied  history  of  the  evils  of  Individual  ^,^  ^ 

Philosophy.  By  it  men  were  taught  to  Appeared  to  tremble  in  his  countenaoce ; 
look  deep  and  to  look  high.  Its  gifted  His  arms  he  spread,  and  then  be  wpntd 
leaders,  first,  emancipated  thought  from  his  wingi, 

IcMrm  and  abstracted  it  from  action ;  but       And  cried,  come  on,  the  steps  are  near 
^  action — true  actioii — they  never  taught  st  hand. 

What  the  poet  has  written  of  the  tenderer       And  here  the  ascent  U  easy.- 
MotkNia  may  alM  be  applied  to  our  Dei.  PuaaAxoaio,  Coma  12. 

gtemer  faculties: 

" Somethingtheheartmust have tocherish,  ^  "^^  f?  ^.^^  phastt  of  bong- 
Mutt  love,  and  joy,  and  aorrow  leim ;  In  each  and  m  all  is  there  much  to  be  done 

Something  with  passion  clatp— or  perish,  ere  we  can  say  that  the  harvest  is  pth- 

And  in  itself  to  ashes  bum."  ered  and  our  labor  is  finished.         IL 
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THE  RIGHTS  OF  WAR— BLOCKADES—PRIVATEERS. 

Thx  ereat  proportion  of  the  active  men  most  be  a  lavr  unto  ourselves  now  that 

of  this  day — those  who  do  in  effect  eive  we  are  belligerent,  and  that  we,  in  our 

direction  to,  and  exercise  more  or  less  turn,  shall  resort  to  the  instrumentality 

control  over,  our  political  course,  have  of  blockade,  in  order   to  distress  the 

no  personal  knowledge  of  war,  of  its  enemy  and  the  sooner  compel  a  satisfac- 

rigbts,  its  incidents,  or  its  losses.    They  tory  peace.    Mexico,  having  no  navy. 

Lave  gone  to  school  without  any  nre-  cannot  blockade  any  of  our  ports ;  ahd 

limioary  instruction,  and  are,  therefore,  privateers  under  her  flag,  however  nu- 

iikely  to  learn,  in  the  rudest  forms,  the  merous  they  may  become,  if  the  war 

lessona  of  experience.  should  last  long — although  they  may 

We  propose,  in  the  very  few  pages  render  the  approach  to  our  ports  danger- 

which  we  can  devote  in  this  number  to  ous — will  npt  venture  upon  the  attempt 

the  subject,  not  to  treat  it  at  large  and  to  blockade  any  of  them, 

thoroughly,    but   to    throw    out    some  Having  established  the  conditions  ne« 

thoughts  on  the  two    topics  specially  cessary  to  the  lawfulness  and  validity  of 

namra  at  the  h^  of  this  article,  block'  a  blocicade,  the  next  point  of  inquiry  is, 

odes  nnd  jrrivateers,  or  letters  of  marque  as  to  what  constitutes  such  violation  of 

and  reprisal.    Of  each  in  its  order.  it,  as  will  subject  the  vessel  and  cargo  to 

The  right  of  blockade  is  one  of  the  capture  and  condemnation.  Here,  too, 
best  defined,  and  commonest  operations  the  rules  are  well  established. 
of  war;  the  very  abuse  of  which,  by  Every  vessel^pproaching  a  blockaded 
England  and  France,  in  the  long  Euro*  port,  is  presumed  to  intend  a  violation  of 
pean  contests  consequent  upon  the  French  the  blockade,  and  unless,  either  from  the< 
revolution,  has  led  to  more  settled  and  recent  investment  of  the  port,  or  from 
precise  ^notions  and  rules  concerning  it,  the  distance  from  which  the  vessel  came, 
than  might  otherwise  have  been  estab-  it  should  be  obvious  that  she  could  not 
lished.  It  may  now  be  considered  as  have  received  any  notice  ihat  the  port 
indispensable  to  the  validity  of  a  block-  was  blockaded,  and  therefore,  that  her 
ade,  and  to  the  right  of  capture  for  any  voyajge  was  innocent  in  the  inception — 
attempted  violation  of  it,  that  the  squad*  she  is  liable  to  capture,  and  the  proof 
ron  allotted  for  its  execution  be  luUy  must  be  on  her  to  snow  that  no  violation 
competent  to  cut  off  all  communication  of  blockade  was  intended.  The  belli^- 
with  the  interdicted  port.  The  blockade  rent  is  bound  to  give  the  earliest  notice 
**  must  be  existent  in  point  of  fact,  and  of  the  establishment  of  a  blockade,  and 
in  order  to  constitute  that  existence,  there  notice  given  to  the  governor  of  a  coun* 
must  be  a  power  present  to  enforce  it  try,  is  considered  as  notice  to  all  its  citi* 
AH  decrees  and  orders  declaring  extens-  zens  or  subjects,  and  they  cannot  after- 
ire  coasts  and  whole  countries  in  a  state  wards  justify  themselves  on  the  score  of 
of  blockade,  without  the  presence  of  an  personal  ignorance, 
adequate  naval  force  to  support  it,  are  Vessels  approaching  the  blockaded 
manifestly  illeeal  and  void,  and  have  no  jiort  before  they  could  nave  received  no- 
sanction  in  public  law.***  tice,  are  boarded  from  the  squadron,  and 

The  ^vemment  of  the  United  States  warned  off  by  an  endorsement  on  the 

have  uniformly  insisted  that  the  blockade  ship's  papers.    If,  after  such  warning, 

should  be  eflfective  by  the  presence  of  a  any  vessel  be  found  hovering  around  the 

competent  force  stationed  and  present  at  port,  she  becomes  liable  to  capture  and 

or  aear  the  entrance  of  the  port,  and  they  condemnation.    No  vessel  is  permitted 

have  protested  with  great  energy  against  to  clear  for  a  port,  knowing  it  to  be  block- 

the  application  of  the  right  of  seizure  or  aded,  nor  to  call  off  such  port  with  the 

confiscatioa   to  ineftctoal  or  fictitioua  expectation  of  finding  the  blockade  raised, 

blockades.  or  the  squadron  possibly  driven  off  its 

These   conditions,   so   urgently  and  station  by  stress  of  weather ;  the  penalty 

joidy  pressed  when  we  were  neutrals,  of  an  intended  violation  of  law  attaches 

*  Kent*8  Com.,  Lee.  VIL— Vol.  I.,  pp.  144. 
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in  tneh  casei  from  die  moment  the  reaeel  pfactioe  cannot  there  be  sold.    It  is  bov- 

leaves  her  port,  and  she  may  be  lawfoJlj  erer  the  law,  both  erf*  the  British  Admiraltj 

captured  lUMler   snch  circnmstances  in  Coorts  and  our  own,  that  a  prize  thos 

mid  ocean.    But  if  a  blockading  squad-  situated  maj  be  tried  and  condemned  bj 

ron  be  chased  off  its  station  by  a  superior  a  court  of  the  country  to  which  the  captor 

enemv  force,  the  blockade  is  into  fado  belongs,  sitting  within  the  country  of  the 

raised,  and  if  again  reestablished,  it  must  captor.    This  seems  to  be  a  great  stretch 

be  notified  anew,  as  though  it  had  not  of  authority,  and  contrary  to  the  general 

before  existed ;  aind  any  ships  entering  rule  of  law  that  in  all  proceedings  in  rem 

the  port  durinff  the  interval,  cfo  so  right-  the  property  in  dispute  should  be  in  the 

fully,  and  witnout  being  subject  to  ques-  possession  of  the  court  It  is  nererlheless 

tion  therefor  afterwards.  the  well-settkd  law  of  England   and 

But  a  neutral  ressel   may  clear  for  America, 

some  place  in  a  neighboring  country,  Prirateers  may  frequent  neutral  ports 

with  an  ultimate  destination  to  the  block-  and  there  refit,  bat  cannot  add  to  their 

aded  port,  if,  on  inquiry  at  the  interme-  force  or  armament, 

diate  stopping- place,  it  be  found  that  the  For  any  misconduct  or  violation  of 

ilockade  tiad  cea«ed.  law,  the  officers  and  crews  of  privateers 

The  motive  upon  which  blockades  are  are  not  to  be  treated  as  pirates,  but  are  to 

founded    bein^,    thereby  to  cripple  as  be  proceeded  against  as  other  offenders  in 

much  as  possible  the  resources  of  the  like  circumstances,  and  punished  by  fine, 

enemy,  by  cutting  off  his  commerce,  it  imprisonment,  or  the  confiscation  of  the 

applies  equally  to  egress  from,  and  in-  vessel. 

ffress  into,  a  port    Ijence  all  right  of  The  right  to  destroy  prizes  where  the 

departure  of  vessels  with  cargoes  from  difficulties  of  carrying  them  in,  are  great, 

blockaded  <^rts,  ceases  the  moment  the  belongs  alike  to  private  and  public  armed 

blockade  is  instituted—except  as  to  such  ships.    A  practice,  which  has  obtained 

cargoes,  or  jiortions  thereof,  as  may  have  of  sharing  the  plunder,  especially  when 

been  bona  fide  laden  on  board  neutral  in  coin,  or  in  articles  of  great  value  and 

vessels,  before   the    institution  of   the  little  bulk,  antecedent  to,  and  independent 

blockade :  the  neutral  vessels,  laden  in  of,  trial  and  condemnation  by  a  competent 

whole  or  in  part,  may  depart ;  and  the  court,  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  pub- 

f^nerzl  practice  is,  that  neutral  vessels  lie  law,  which  hold:^,  that  the  original 

in  the  ]>ort  at  the  time  of  the  blockade,  ownership  can  only  he  divested  by  lawful 

may  sail  thence  for  their  own  countries  condemnation,  ana  not  by  the  mere  fact 

in  ballattf  but  nothing  in  the  way  of  of  capture. 

cargo  can  be  put  on  board  after  the  block-  The  right  of  ransom  also  belongs  to 

ade  is  notified,  without  the  risk  of  forieit-  private  as  well  as  to  public  armed  veraels, 

ingtbe  whole.  and  the  courts  will  enforce  the  ransom 

The  law  respecting  privateers  is  very  bond,  if  the  owners  should  demur  about 
unrestricted.  Neither  by  the  law  of  na-  fulfilling  its  obligations.  They  have  even 
tions  generally,  nor  by  tne  law  or  usage  gone  so  far  as  to  hold  the  owners  liable 
of  separate  nations,  is  there  any  provision  for  the  amount  of  the  ransom,  when  the 
as  to  the  composition  of  the  crew.  They  property,  after  being  liberated  by  the 
may  all  be  foreigners,  and  according  to  a  captor,  has  perished  by  shipwreck, 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Uni-  From  this  hasty  synopsis  it  will  be 
ted  States  in  the  case  of  the  3Iary  and  perceived,  that  blockade  is  our  chief  naval 
Susan^  1  Wheaton*6  Report,  57,~-even  arm  against  Mexica  But  that  is  a  coun- 
'*  alien  enemies."  The  only  condition,  so  try  less  commerdal  than  almost  any  other 
far  as  the  law  of  nations  is  concerned,  having  access  to  two  seas,  and  therefore 
which  distinguishes  a  privateer  from  a  we  can  make  little  impression  upon  her, 
pirate,  is  that  of  sailing  under  a  commis-  while  upon  our  widely  extended  and  de- 
sion  from  some  recognized  Government  fenceless  commerce,  she  can  pour  out  all 
To  be  sure  it  is  the  usage  of  separate  na-  the  freebooters  of  the  world.  Forewam- 
tions,  to  bind  the  owners  of  privateers  in  ed,  forearmed :  when  we  know  our  dan- 
penal  bonds  for  the  good  conduct  of  those  Ker,  we  shall  provide  against  it,  and 
who  shall  navigate  their  vessels ;  but  this  nence  it  is  that  we  have  thrown  together 
is  a  municipal  regulation,  varying  in  dif-  this  brief  exposition,  to  the  end  that  those 
ferent  countries,  and  of  no  common  ob-  interested  in  commerce  may  take  all  al- 
ligation, tainableand  timely  precautions  agiunst  the 

Prizes  may  be  carried  into  neutralporta  evils  to  which  it  will  be  exposM. 
for  safe  keepmg,  bat  according  to  ordinary 
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THE  LOVERS^  RECONCIUATION. 

HORlCXy  BOOK  in.,  9. 

I. 

HoAACC. — When  I  alone  conld  call  thee  mine. 

And  none  more  farored  dared  to  throw 
Their  arms  ahont  thy  neck  of  snow. 
Far  happier  then,  thou  maid  divine. 
Than  princes  of  a  royal  line, 

I  lired  aiul  loTed. 

n. 

Ltdu.^— When  first  then  feltst  Love's  sacred  iltme. 
And  all  thy  heart  to  me  was  tamed. 
While  Chloe's  charms  and  art  were  spimed. 
Far  nobler  then,  unknown  to  fame. 
Than  nationsof  a  deathless  name, 

I  lived  and  knred, 

ra. 

HoaACK* — Now  ChJoe  rules ;  her  form,  her  eye. 
Her  ffentle  strains  and  tuneful  lyre. 
All  nli  my  heart  with  passion's  fire ; 
For  her  I  liye,  for  her  I  sigh. 
For  her  dear  nke  I'd  free^  die 

Could  she  but  lire. 

IV. 

Ltdu. — An  ardent  lover,  young  and  biuve, 
Omytus*  son,  a  gallant  boy, 
b  now  my  life,  my  hope,  mv  joy ; 
Not  once,  but  twice,  I'd  uare  the  grave. 
And  cross  the  dtf  k  Lethean  wave 

Could  h«  but  live. 

V. 

HoBicx. — If  my  old  fiame  returns  once  more. 
And  tawny  Chloe  I  forsake. 
Would  Lydia's  love  once  more  awake? 
0  would  she  open  wide  the  door, 
And  could  we  live  as  heretofore 

We  lived  and  loTed  i 


VL 

Ltsul— Thoueh  he  is  like  a  star  of  night. 

And  thou  art  Ught  as  cork  in  mind. 
And  fickle  as  the  ware  or  wind, 
With  thee  to  live  is  my  delight, 
With  thee  to  die  wouM  please  me  quite— 

rm  ever  thine. 
Batimort.  Alcipmeom. 

yoL.  m. — MO.  VL  43 
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Thk  flile  ci  war  whkk  has  cone  u^  portion  of  dkit  tisie  wU^  it  ctrried  on 

OB  ««  to  ■nexpectedlx,  it  prodacing  its  W  vater.    Tkat  ooadvded  onr  knd  bj 

BStiial  aad  mctf  iry  cftct  vpoo  eoot-  toe  waj  of  SamU  Ft  will 

scree  and  opoatioat  io  montj.    As  yet,  tiade— Cboo^  if,  as  seeaw 

indeed,  it  is  the  appteheaaon  and  not  the  inrading  Aaencaa 

leaiity  of  eril  t^  works  the  aaiMiiief,  tlie  Biexican  repobLc  in  tkal 

Wt  eril  Itself  cannot  £ail  to  foUow.  the   sopolies   needed   lor   it,  and   the 

The  iirst  direct  cflect  of  the  law  of  Berchandise  which  wmj  ioOow  in  its 

Congress  decfaring  that  war  existed  be-  tiack,  w3i  be  oonadeiable  in  valne  and 

tween  the  United  States  and  Mcjoco,  was  qnanl 


on  the  pveminnis  of  Manne  InsHaneeSt       The  liffirin  people  aieaoBttte  a 
which  ior  rojages  to  the  Gnlf  of  Meabeo    scfdal  people,  and  their  Tahed  diaate 


were  inunedjatel  y  ticfaled— 4|  per  cent    and  prolific  sail  fomidi  so  abondaatlj  aU 
bc^  charged,  when  only  H  was  before    the  means  of  liie,  that  leas  than  alniott 


PsmL  The  next  effect  was  io  the  fates  of  ainrothsr  people  will  theTsafierfiroai  the 
freights  in  American  reaselsi  Irom  New  cftcts  of  a  blockade.  OUier  nationa,  and 
Orlons  and  other  Golf  potts,  as  compared  partin^ady  the  Eniiish,  will  fed  its 
with  those  paid  to  foreign  ressels,  and  restrictioos  and  eauNurannients  more 
especially  to  those  under  the  English  flag,  than  Mexico  herself.  England  has  large 
from  apprehension  of  captore  by  Mexican  interests  in  that  conntry — m  mines  as 
prirateers.  This  distinction  will  be  fdt  weQ  as  in  eommetdal  establishmentt — 
yet  more  disadrantageously  on  the  retnm  and  the  cutting  off  the  returns  from  these, 
Toyages  of  our  fine  packet  ships  from  and  the  interest  on  the  loans  made  to  the 
London,  Lirerpool  and  Harre,  for  eren  Mexican  goremment,  which  are  for  the 
if  they  should  arm  themselres  for  defence  most  part  transmitted  in  eoin,  will  pro* 
against  attack,  the  mere  fact  that  an  duce  a  good  deal  of  indiridnal  embarrass- 
armament  is  deemed  necessary,  would  at  ment  in  England,  The  riefat  of  blockade, 
once  determine  shippers  to  pffefer  the  howeret,  is  so  well  rstahlished  and  de- 
neutral  bottom,  fined,  as  one  of  the  ordinary  and  accredited 

Distant  enterprises,  moreover,  are  sns-  means  of  war,  and  has,  moreover,  been 

pended  or  abandoned,  and  ihere  '\»  a  iear-  so  freely  and  inexorably  resorted  to  in 

ful  looking  for  of  undefined  eril,  which  times  past  by  the  British  goremment,  that 

shakes  all  confidence  or  adTentune  as  to  it  cannot  take  exception  to  the  sererest 

the  future.  lawful  application  oL  the  practice  on  our 

The  blockade  of  the  Mexican  coast  in  part   Posaiblv  the  loss  and  inconrenienct 

both  seas  will  not  be  without  its  unfaror-  thus  produced  may  furnish  an  additional 

able  operation  upon  ourseWes — for  al-  motive  for  England  to  adjust  her  territorial 

though  our  commerce  with  that  country  controrersy  with  us,  sind  thus  be  in  a 

is  not  very  large,  it  is  still  of  sufficient  position  to  interpose  more  effiBCtually  and 

amount  to  make  its  interruption  sensibly  authoritatiTely  to  bring  about  a  peace 

felt    Tbe  total  amount  of  our  domestic  between  Mexico  and  this  country, 
exports  to  Mexico,  for  the  year  ending        Tbe  public  stocks  of  the  United  States. 

30th  of  June,  1845,  according  to  the  althougn  they  hare  fallen  from  the  hi|^ 

Annual  Report  of  the  Commerce  and  prices  they  bore  some  months  ago,  stal 

Navigation  of  the  United  States^  was  ranze  considerably  above  par.    But  if  it 

$784,1 54 — that  of  tbe  foreign  exports  for  shall  become  evident  that  large  expendi- 

the  same  period  was  $368ll77,  making^  tures  are  contempkUed,  without  any  cor- 

an  aggregate  of  one  million  and  a  ha^  responding  increase  of  means — in  other 

dollars  of  exporU,    The  imports  for  the  words,  if  A  shall  appear,  by  the  course  of 

same  period   amounted  to  $1,702,936.  the  administration,  that  reliance  for  the 

8o  loiur  as  the  war  shall  last,  and  tbe  moneys  to  carry  on  the  war,  over  and 

ports  ofMexico  remain  closely  blockaded,  above  the  amount  produced  by  the  ordi- 

^there  will  be  an  entire  stop  put  to  all  that  nary  revenue,  is  to  be  upon  loans  and  the 
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issue  of  treasunr  notes,  which  is  in  e£fect  fidence  and  support  at  home.    To  inrare 

a  loan  for  a  snorter  term — ^without  re-  this,  there  most  be — 

coarse  to  direct  taxation,  or  any  other  1st.  Exactness  in  the  estimates. 

mode  of  raising  daring  the  year  the  means  2d.  RegaJanty  and  economy  in  the  dis- 

of  defraying  the  years'  disbursements —  burseroents. 

the  securities  of  the  United  States  must  AndSdly.  A  sufficient  amount  of  direct 

go  much  lower.  taxation  to  meet  the  interest  on,  and  to 

The  extraordinary  appropriations  thus  provide  a  fund  gradually  to  extinguic^ 

far  made  and  contemplated  amount  to  the  principal  of,  such  loan, 

abore  ntneUen  mUlums  qfdollan.    That  Upon  these  conditions,  the  latter  being 

is  to  say,  the  law  authorizing  the  employ*  not  the  least  indispensable,  money,  it  is 

ment  of  50,000  Tolunteers,  also  authorizes  con/idently  believed,   may   be   bad  as 

the  disbursement  of  ten  million  dollars,  needed    by   the   ^vemraent,   provided 

Ttiere    have   been  voted   two   millions  always,  and  that  is  a  sine  qua  tion,  the 

additional  to  the  army  estimates  for  the  country  shall  be  satisfied  that  the  war  is 

increase  of  the  regular  army,  which,  by  to  be  terminated  as  soon  as  it  honorably 

authorizing  the  companies  to  be  raised  to  can  be — that  it  is  undertaken  to  conquer 

ninety  men  each,  nearly  doubles  its  rank  peace  and  not  extended  territory — and 

and  file — and  if  the  bill  reported  from  the  that,  although  offensive  in  some  of  its 

Naval  Committee   for  baildin^  twelve  operations,  it  is  in  spirit  and  purpose  only 

ateamers  shall  prevail,  seven  miliums  more  defensive, 

will  be  needed.  If  a  contrary  opinion  shall  obtain,  and 

There  is  now  in  the  Treasury  a  possible  it  become  the  general  conviction,  that  the 
florplus  of  ten  millions  of  dollars,  (thanks,  country  was  embarked  in  a  career  of  con* 
be  It  said  in  passing,  to  the  Whig  Tariff,)  quest  and  aggrandizement,  no  guarantees ' 
leaving  nine  millions,  even  if  no  more  would  suffice  to  bring  forth  the  dollars 
extraordinary  appropriations  are  made,  to  from  the  rich  man's  money-bags — nor  the 
be  provided  for ;  and  assuming,  more-  yet  more  precious  contribution  of  patriot- 
over — ^which  will  hardly  be  borne  out  by  ism,  equal  to  any  sacrifice  or  seli-denial 
the  resolt  if  the  war  should  last  any  time —  for  vindicating  the  honor,  or  defending 
that  no  falling  <^  would  thereby  be  occa-  the  soil,  of  the  country — but  too  wise  and 
sioned  in  the  ordinary  revenue,  it  is  too  honest  to  lend  itself,  or  its  means,  to 
barely  poesible  that,  in  a  time  of  prosper-  the  lust  of  military  conquest  and  unprin- 
OQs  commerce,  a  sum  of  from  seven  to  cipled  ambition. 

ei^ht  million  dollars  in  treasury  notes  The  actual  state  of  the  money  market' 
might  be  kept  afloat  without  depreda-  may  be  described  as  somewhat  at  a  stand, 
tion ;  but  in  time  of  Mrar  it  would  not  be  owing  to  the  natural  uncertainty  conse* 
•afe,  probably,  to  count  upon  thus  keep-  quent  upon  war.  The  rates  of  exchange 
ing  out  more  than  from  five  to  six  upon  Europe  have  fallen.  Good  bills  on 
mulions— which  would  leave  from  three  England  may  be  had  at  8  per  cent,  pre- 
to  four  millions  to  be  provided  for,  m  the  mium,  and  with  a  tendency  downward. 
Jhsi  year  qf  the  war,  by  loans  or  taxes.  The  iMmks  here  hold  their  bands  close — 
If  tlie  war  shoald  be  prolonged  beyond  mainly  because  of  the  liability  of  the  de- 
one  year — Uie  whole  surplus  being  al-  posit  banksto  be  called  upon  for  the  lam 
ready  consumed — the  necessity  for  loans  sum ,  viz. ,  fmtr  and  a  half  millions,  of  the 
or  taxes,  or  both,  would  advance  in  a  government  funds  which  will  be  required 
compound  ratio.  in  New  Orleans  for  the  iises  of  the  army. 

Owing  to  causes  quite  needless  to  re-  In  New  Orleans  itself  great  derange- 

cail,  no  calculation  can  be  made  upon  meat  has  occurred  in  business.    Produce 

negotiating  loans  abroad  ;  the  depend-  is  accumulating  without  any  outlet,  and 

cAce,  therdbre,  of  the  government  must  bills  on  New  York  and  Europe  are  diffi- 

be  wholly  upon  the  capital  and  resources  cult  of  sale.    Many  bills  of  exchange  on 

of  oar  own  people  and  country.    This  Europe  are  consequently  sent  here  for 

must  be  taken  as  indisputable,  and  it  sale,  and  thus  contribute  to  keep  down 

woald  be  a  most  anwise  and  mischievous  rates  here. 

error,  on  the  part  of  the  men  in  power,  if  In  the  produce  market  the  prices  are 

they  flatter   themselves  with  any,  ^e  dull  and  declining.    The  non-arrival  of 

moat  remote,  expectation  of   obtaining  the  Great  Britain,  when  these  lines  were 

loans  elsewhere.  written,  although  she  has  been  nineteen 

It  behooves  them,  therefore,  so  to  shape  days  out,  occasions  no  uneasiness,  as  no 

iitmt  financial  policy  as  to  command  con-  one  anticipated  a  diort  nm. 
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Thb  advent  of  the  month   finds   the  posite  MatamoroB,  and  two  oitched  battles 
Country  involved  in  war,  in  actual,  active,  upon  the  American  side  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
and  thus  far  snccessful,  war  with  Mexico,  both  of  which  were  hard-fonght  actions. 
The  event  is  one  for  which  our  readers  and  resulted  in  the  brilliant  and  most  bon- 
have  been  prepared,  and  which,  had  the  orable  triumph  of  the  American  arms.    Of 
country  remembered  the  councils  of  her  these  three  actions  the  oflkial  dispatches 
wisest  statesmen,  would  have  surprised  no  authorize  the  following  summary  state- 
one.    From  the  date  of  the  consummation  ment :    Fort  Brown,  which  has  just  been 
of  the  annexation  of  Texas,  Mexico  has  built  by  General  Tatlor  opposite  Matamo- 
been  pledged  to  war.    That  event  was  pre-  ros,  sustained  a  cannonade  and  bombard- 
ceded,  attended  and  followed  by  the  most  ment  from  the  opposite  side  for  160  hours, 
emphatic  declarations  which  a  nation  can  during  which  time  two  officers  killed  and 
possibly  put  forth,  that  she  would  listen  to  ten  men  wounded,  comprise  all  the  casual- 
no  terms  that  should  prevent  this  appeal  to  ties  incident  to  the  severe  assault 
arms.    She  re^rded  the   annexation    of  On  the  dth  of  May  General  Taylor,  with 
Texas  as  a  forcible  seizure  of  a  portion  of  3,300  men,  on  bis  way  from  Point  Isabel  to 
her  own  territory.    This  was  the  aspect  in  Fort  firown,  was  met  at  Palo  Alto  by  a  Mez* 
which  alone  she  would  view  the  case—and  ican  force  of  about  6,000  men,  with  seven 
the  question  of  war  thus  became  with  her  pieces  of  artillery  and  800  cavalry.    The 
not  a  question  of  expediency  but  of  neces-  latter  had  taken  a  stroBjg  position,  from 
mty.    The  declarations  of  Santa  Anna  which,  after  a  severe  action  of  five  hours, 
to  the  American  Minister,  that  he  would  they  were  dislodeed  with  a  loss  of  at  least 
<*  war  forever  for  the  reconquest  of  Tex-  100.    The  loss  of  the  American  force  was 
IS,*'  and  that  **  if  he  died  in  his  senses,  his  4  men  killed,  3  officers  and  37  men  wound- 
last  words  should  be  an  exhortationto  his  ed — Major  Ringgold  of  the  former    and 
countrymen  never  to  abandon  the  effort  to  several  of  the  latter  mortally.    The  Ameri- 
reconquer  the  country,"  expressed  the  de-  can  troops  encamped  on  the  field  of  battle, 
liberate  determination  of  toe  nation ;  and  On  the  9th  the  march  was  renewed,  and 
the  reasons  which  he  gave,  are  substantially  at  Resaca  de  la  Palma  it  was  discovered 
those  on  which  the  government  of  Mexico  that  a  ravine  crossing  the  road  had  be«A 
bases    its   concurrence    in    this    policy :  occupied  by  the  Mexicans  with  artiUery. 
<*  You,  sir,  know  very  well  that  to  sign  a  The  following  extract  from  General  Tay- 
treaty  for  the  alienation  of  Texas  would  be  lor*s  dispatch  to  the  Department  at  Wasb- 
the  same  thing  as  signing  the  death-war-  ington,  sets  forth,  briefly  and  clearly,  the 
rant  of  Mexico  ;**  and  he  is  reported  to  have  nature  and  result  of  the  action  that  ensued : 
added   that   '<  by  the  same   process   the  *'  I  immediately  ordered  a  battery  of  field 
United  States  would  take  one  after  another  artillery  to  sweep  the  position,  flanking 
of  the  Mexican  provinces,  until  they  should  and  sustaining  it  by  the  3d,  4th  and  5di 
have  them  all."*    Upon  the  rightfulness  of  regiments,  deployed  as  skirmishers  to  the 
the  per sisteoce  of  Mexico  in  her  claims  ri^t  and  leR.    A  heavy  fire  of  artillocy 
upon  Texas,  as  her  prorince,  we  have  and  of  musketrv  was  kept  up  for  so»6 
nothing  here  to  say;  but  the  fact  that  Mexi-  time,  until  finally  the  enemy's  batteiiea 
CO  did  and  would  persist  in  that  claim,  .was  were  carried  in  succession  by  a  squadron 
well  known  when  annexation  was  accom-  of  dragoons  and  the  regiments  of  infantry 
plished :  and  the  -united  voices  of  Clat,  that  were  on  the  ^und.    He  was  soon 
WKBSTEa,yAN  BrR EN,  Wright, Adams,  driven  from  his  position  and  pursued  by  a 
Gaixatin,  and  all  our  ablest  public  men,  souadron  of  dragoons,  battalion  of  artillery, 
declared  that  in  adopting  Texas  we  adopted  3d  infantry,  and  a  light  battery,  to  the  riTer. 
also  her  war  with  Mexico.  Our  victory  has  been  complete.     Eight 

Since  annexation  was  consummated,  pieces  of  artillery,  with  a  rrMt  qoantity  of 
Mexico  has  been  constantly  preparing  for  ammunition,  three  standards,  and  some  one 
war,  though  under  various  pretexts  and  by  hundred  prisoners  have  been  taken ;  amoM 
various  devices,  she  concealed  her  formal  the  Utter  General  La  Veza  and  sever^ 
declaration  of  hostilities  until  the  2dd  of  other  officers.  One  Gener^is  understood 
Apra  last,  when  her  President,  PAasoss,  to  have  been  killed.  The  enemy  has  re- 
issued his  manifesto  to  the  world.  crossed  the  river,  and  I  am  sure  will  not 

The  active  operations  thus  far  comprise  again  molest  us  on  this  bank, 

an  active  bombardment  of  Fort  Brown,  op-  **  The  loss  of  the  enemy  in  killed  baa 
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been  most  ferere.  Our  own  Ims  been  very  The  campaign  in  India  is  finally  doeed, 
beaTy,  and  1  deeply  regret  to  report  that  and  the  Britith  anna  have  triamphed  orer 
Lient  Inge,  2d  drasroons,  Lieut.  Cochrane,  the  conparatiTely  nndieciplinea  valor  of 
4th  inlafitry,  and  lient  Chadbourne,  8th  the  Sikbe.  Lahore,  their  capital,  haa  been 
infantry,  were  killed  on  the  field.  Lieut,  formally  occupied  by  the  Britiah  troope,and 
Col.  Payne,  4th  artillery,  Lieut.  Col.  Mcln-  diapoaitiona  hare  been  made  to  keep  down 
toeh,  Lieot.  Dobbins,  3d  infantry,  Capt  all  attempta  on  the  part  of  the  conquered 
Hooe  and  Lieut  Fowler,  5th  infantry,  and  people  to  regain  their  independence.  The 
Capt.  Montgomery,  Lieuts,  Gatef ,  Selden,  entire  territory  betwixt  the  Sutlej  and  the 
McClay,  Burbank  and  Jordan,  8th  infantry,  Beas,  hill  and  dale,  haa  been  amJUaUed 
were  wounded.  Tbe  extent  of  our  loas  in  by  proclamation  to  the  British  crown  :  in- 
killed  and  wounded  is  not  yet  ascertained,  demnity  money,  to  the  amount  of  a  million 
and  is  reterred  for  a  more  detailed  report,  and  a  half  aterling,  haa  been  wreated  ttom 

**  The  aflair  of  to-day  may  be  regarded  as  the  conquered  Sikha— their  army  haa  been 

a  proper  supplement  to  the  cannonade  of  disbanded  and  destroyed,  and  every  piece 

yesterday  ;  and  the  two  taken  together,  ex-  of  cannon  pointed  against  the  British  in 

bibit  the  coolness  and  gallantry  of  our  of-  the  war  has  been  surrendered.    Conquest 

ficen  and  men  in  tbe  most  farorable  liffht  can  be  carried  no  farther.   Parcere  vieti^-^ 

All  have  done  their  daty,  and  done  it  nobly.  debeUare  iuperbot,  was  the  motto  of  m 

It  will  be  my  pride,  in  a  more  circumstan-  proud  and   magnanimous   nation,  whose 

tial  report  of  both  actions,  to  dwell  upon  pride  has  been  transmitted  to  its  modem 

particular  instances  of  indiridual  distinc-  riral,  but  whose  magnanimity   seems  to 

tion."  have  given  place  to  hard  and  grasping 

This  is  the  result  up  to  tbe  present  time,  selfishness.    It  is  worth  while  to  glance  at 

As  to  the  future,  nothing  can  be  definitely  tbe  boundariea,  extent  and  resourcea  of  this 

jMredicted,  though  we  have  reason  to  be-  vast  region,  which,  by  a  single  campaij^» 

iieve  that  the  government  intend  to  invade  haa  been  annexed  to  the  British  Empire. 

Mexico,  and  tnus  compel  the  enemy,  by  The  Bea$  river,  which  is  one  of  its  boun- 

conquest,  to  terms  of  peace.    A  force  of  daries,  haa  its  source  on  the  southern  verge 

about  40,000  men  has  been  called  for  from  of  tbe  Ritanka  pass,  in  Lahoul,  a  Himma^ 

the  several  States.    The  approach  of  the  layan  region,   north-east  of  tbe  Punjaub, 

sickly  season  will  probably  prevent  an  im-  at  a  point  about  13,200  feet  above  the  sea* 

mediate  invasion,  either  by  sea  or  land;  inlat.d2^34Mong.77^  12'.  The  river  then 

and  it  is  most  likely  that  offensive  opera-  takes  a  southerly  course  of  aboot  100  milee 

tions  will  be  reserved  for  an  autumn  cam-  to  Mundee,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  are 

pai^.      Meantime,  tbe  immenae   injury  productive  minea  of  salt  and  iron,  forming, 

which  the  commercial  and  other  interests  even  now,  the  greater  part  of  the  revenue 

of  Great  Britain  must  sustain  fh>m  the  war,  of  tbe  tributary  Rajah  of  the  province.    At 

leads  ue  to  anticipate  an  offer  of  mediation  this  place  the  river  ia  from  150  to  200  yards 

Aroro  that  quarter.    With  what  success  it  wide,  with  a  depth  of  twelve  feet    From 

would  be  attended,  can,  of  course,  only  be  Mundee  tbe  Beas  takes  a  course  of  fifty 

matter  of  vapue  conjecture.  miles,  chiefly  westerly,  to  Nadaun,  a  much 

Our  relations  with  England  and  other  frequented  spot,  being  on  the  direct  route 
European  nations,  have  undergone  no  fh)m  India  to  Kashmeer,  which,  from  the 
change ;  nor  does  the  mail  of  tbe  month  richness  of  the  soil,  has  acquired  an  en- 
brinf^  us  intelligence  from  Europe  of  any  viable  celebrity.  From  Nadaun  the  Beat 
special  interest  The  distress  in  Ireland  takes  a  wide  sweep  of  about  eighty  miles 
from  want  of  food  has  t>ecome  intense,  and  to  the  north-west,  and  having  entered  the 
seriously  embarrasses  the  action  of  Parlia-  plains  of  the  Punjaub,  in  about  lat.  32  defc. 
ment  Tbe  commercial  policy  of  tbe  3  min.,  long.  75  dej^.  20  min.,  turna  south- 
Premier  hsA  made  no  progress,  having  been  wards,  a  course  which  it  follows  for  about 
in  fact  auperseded  in  the  Commons  by  the  eighty  miles  further  te  its  confluence  at 
protracted  discussions  upon  the  Coercion  Endressa,  near  the  Hurreke  Ghat,  with  the 
of  Ireland  bill.  Lord  Brougham  had  given  Sutlej.  The  length  of  the  river  up  to  this 
notice  that  he  should  call  for  its  considera-  point  is  stated  at  from  310  to  320  miles, 
tion  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  Suilej  river,  which  forms  the  other 

Upon    the    Continent   nothing  of  im-  limit   of  this  newly-acquired    dominion, 

portance  has  transpired.    Another  daring  takes  its  rise  within  the  closely  guarded 

but  unsuccessful  attempt  haa  been  made  territory  of  tbe  Chinese,  and  as  is  supposed 

upon  the  lifo  of  the  King  of  France,  though  on  the  south  side  of  the  Kallas,  or  peaked 

political  considerations  seem  to  have  had  mountain,  on  the  south  of  which  the  Indue 

no  connection  vrith  it.    The  Polish  insur-  is  thought  to  have  its  aource.    It  rushes, 

rection  has  been  entirely  suppressed,  and  with  amazing  rapidity,  in  a  north-westerly 

the  seeds  of  liberty  which  still  survive  direction,  for  about  150  miles,  as  far  as 

among  that  despoiled  people,  have  again  Nako,  in  lat.  31  deg.  50  min.,  long.  79  de^. 

been  crashed  into  the  earth  beneath  the  3(5  min.,  at  no  great  distance  from  which  it 

iron  heel  of  her  triple  despots.  rwseives  the  Lee,  or  River  of  Spiti,  at  an 
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devition  of  about  8,600  feet  abore  the  sea.  great  tdieme  of  the  world's  redeiDptkm 

Here  the  united  atream  is  called  by  diffi^r-  carried  forward,  by  instnuiitntaUties  in 

ent  desigDatioDs,  but  is  known  throughout  themselves  of  doubtful  justice,  but  under 

by  the  name  of  the  SuUej.    Below  the  con*  the  guidaaee  of  the  infinite  and  omniscient 

wience  its  general  course  is  south-west,  Qod.    To  the  reflecting  mind,  the  words 

with  a  yei^r  rapid  declivity  to  Rampoor.  of  that  eccentric  but  most  romantic  of  fana- 

From  this  latter  spot  to  Belaspoor,  its  tics,  Dr.  Joseph  Wolff,  seem  little  more 

course  is  generally  west  and  south-west ;  «than  the  words  of  soberness,  when  he  de- 

hence  it  holds  a  very  winding  course  to  clares  that  he  considers  the  British  govern- 

Boopur,  where  it  makes  its  way  through  ment  in  India  to  be  those  kings  of  the 

the  low  sandstone  range  of  Jhejwan,  and  East  predicted  in  the  revelation  of   St 

finally  enters  the  plains  of  the  Punjaub.   It  John,  who  will  be  instrumental  in  bringing 

then  passes  between  Philor  and  Loodhee-  the  Elastern  world  to  the  knowledge  and 

anah,  and  its  width,  at  the  season  when  acceptance  of  the  Christian  faith, 

lowest,  may  be  stated  approximately   at  Nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the 

3d0  yards,  with  an  average  depth  of  seven  vigor  with  which  the  British  are  pushing 

feet    Up  to  this  point  the  stream  is  said  their  conquests  in  the  heart  of  Asia,  nnlns 

to  be  navigable  at  all  seasons,  for  vessels  of  it  be  the  ardor  with  which  they  are  search- 

10  or  12  tons  burthen,  and  steam  may  be  ing  the  globe  for  unexplored  and  habitable 

made  available  in  light  vessels  to  the  very  regions.    A  very  valuable  account  of  dis- 

Ibot  of  the  hills.    The  whole  length  oft  he  coveries  in  Australia,  with  a  description  of 

Sutlej,  up  to  this  point,  has  been  estimated  the  coasts  and  rivers  explored  and  surveyed 

at  570  miles,  ISO  of  which  may  be  said  to  during  the  voyage  of  H.  M.  S.  Beagle,  from 

be  in  the  plains.  1837  to  1843  inclusive,  has  just  been  pub- 

These  are  two  of  the  sides  of  this  con-  lisbed  in  London  ;  and  this  is  but  a  single 

fiscated  territory,  which  lies  in  the  form  of  specimen  of  the  similar  works  which  are 

an  equilateral  triangle,  having  upon  the  almost  constantly  issuing  ttom  the  Briti^ 

other  side  the  Himmalaya  range  for  its  press.    This  great  field  of  British  coloni* 

lofty  barrier.    Its  entire  area  is  set  down  zation    has    been    hitherto,  but    slightly 

at  atMut  8,500  square  miles,  and  its  ag-  known :  but  the  results  of  this  exploring 

gregate  annual  revenue  is  not  far  from  expedition  have  accumulated  an  immense 

^£400,000.    The  level  part  of  this  country  amount  of  invaluable  information  concern* 

is  deemed  the  zarden  of  Upper  India,  and  ing  it    The  volumes  are  accompanied  by 

is  dotted  at  slight  intervals  with  large  and  maps,  engravings  and  everything  necessary 

flourishing  cities.    First  in  importuioe  is  to  elucidate  the  statements  they  contain. 

Jalinder,  situated  in  a  tract  of  amazing  fer-  They  have  a  good  deal  of  popular  interest, 

tility,  amidst  flourishing  orchards  of  man-  and  much  more  of  scientific  indue.  Some  of 

goes  and  other  trees,  ^m1,  though  once  a  their  most  curious  pissaaes  relate  to  the 

place  of  great  celebrity,  as  the  vast  number  habits  of  the  savages,  and  to  their  conduct 

of  large  and  handsome  mausoleums  in  its  upon  coming  for  the  first  time  in  contact 

neighborhood  would  testify,  has  still,  at  the  with  whites.    The  foUovring  brief  extract 

£  resent  day,  a  popalation  cif  about  40,000.  exhibits  certainly  a  novel  phase  of  the  ma- 

iajwarrah,  on  the  direct  route  from  Loodi-  ternal  sentiment : 
anah  to  Lahore,  contains  a  population  of 

about  15,000,  situated  in  an  equally  fertile  **The  reader  will  remember  the  native 

legion ;  and  there  are  also  other  places,  named  Alligator^  whom  I  have  mentioned 

llundee,  Kupoorthalao,  Kurtapoor,  Jtc,  of  on  a  previous,  visit  to  Port  Essington.    I 

considerable  aize  and  wealth.    Information  wimetsed  m  his  family  wi  instance  of  aflec- 

legarding  the  hill  districts  is  scanty,  but  it  ^^^^ks  /-.    fi?^  a.-    "*^'  r  *^°'  *^^"*^  " 

i«^An<:j^»»i»  — :i  ♦K«\  ♦i^- ~:ii  ul  r!l    J  exhibiied  itself  in  this  peculiar  manner,  was 

IS  confidently  said  that  they  will  be  found,  extremely  touchini?.    1^  wife  had  irea^uiwi 

on  minute  survey,  from  their  more  nor-  up  the  bones  of  the  litUe  one,  and  constantly 


theriy  position,  to  exceed  in  value  any  carried  them  about  with  her,  not  as  a 

similar  portion  in  the  British  provinces,  muri,  but  as  an  object  whereon  to  expend  ber 

and  that  the  mineral  and  other  resources  tenderest  emotions  whenever  they  swelled 

***    ^__ 1 ^L  ^Tk     •<•     f  ««»it  htm    nn*>  l^«tAa»#  A  •    ««^*ls    ••w.^a    ^1«a    «..yv..l<4 


«tedwith  proper  spirit  and  discreUon.  ^^^^  ^^^  -  ^^,  -^y^^  ^^^^  •          l^ii 

Here  is  a  vast,  rich  and  most  important  Uiom.    Perhaps;  in  her  imagination,  as  she 

r^ion  of  Central  Asia  brought  at  once  performed  this  melancholy  rite,  the  g^tftly 

within  the  tcope  of  British  enterprise  and  framework  before  her  became  indued  witn 

oirilization.    That  the  result  in  the  end  the  comely  form,  of  infancy ;  bri^  eyes  once 

will  be  good,  it  were  distrusting  Provi-  more  sparkled  in  those  hollow  cells,  and  a 

dence  to  doubt     Here,  as  in  China,  wiU  a  »"'!«  ^^  ineffable  delight  hunff  where,  m 

new  and  immense  region   of  the  earth,  TIk^' T*l  "^'^^  i^"' '^^^  ^i^T  £1?k^I 

kt»i.«i^/^  i^^s.^^^iu\^    W-.  .u-  «.               *  death.    I  exceedingly  regret  that  the  mother 

hitherto  inaccessible,  be  thrown  open  to  ^ho  could  feel  so  finJiy  wa?  some  time  after- 

tto  rejceneratini^  influenoes  of  Chrisliaoity  wards  overi>ereuaded  to  part  with  the  bones 

and  Christian  instituUons.    Thus  is  the  ofherchiM." 
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TIm  FVeDoii  GowrikmeBA,  aboyiDaiiilBili  Amuic9M.  Fran  tnqairici  wkich  he  bad 
tfoniidartble  leil  in  prowciitiiig  fcieiitifie  made  ftt  th«  WmIajid  and  Baptist  Mitaion- 
i^wnichca  into  slightly  known  regions  of  ar^  Soeietiet»  he  had  aaoertained  that  the 
the  earth.  The€oaatofCaat^aa»cfaar|ped  mmionaries  of  both  thoee  tocietiet  have 
with  a  eeientifie  miaaion  in  Sooth  Amenoa,  mttmeiunu  to  promote  tnch  objecta  as 
annomoaa  in  m  brief  latter  pobliahed  in  the  the  cnltiration  or  cotton  among  the  natlTea 
MamUtttt  that  he  baa  accompliahed  m  at  their  aereral  etatioaa,  which  extend  all 
joornej  acroaa  the  deserts  of  the  American  along  the  coast  of  Western  Africa ;  and  he 
Continent,  which  has  heretofore  been  strongly  urged  the  necessity  of  their  intro- 
deemed  impraotioable— hafiiHE  gone  by  dacing  the  saw-gin«  in  lieu  of  the  roller- 
land  from  the  capital  of  Brazil  to  that  of  gin  and  band^labor,  to  free  the  cotton  from 
Bolivia.  Leanring  lUo  Janeiro  on  the  8th  die  seed,  and  the  screw-press  for  packing 
of  October,  1843,  he  reached  Chaqnissca  it  into  bales  for  exportation, 
on  the  aoth  September,  1845,  having  been  The  death  in  Russia  of  Nixoi«ai  Poi^toi 
nearly  two  years  in  crossing  the  doMrts  in  is  moumeil  by  the  continental  joumak  as 
the  centre  of  the  Continent  After  ex*  that  of  a  zealous  friend  of  the  literature  and 
vloring  the  north  of  Paraguay,  he  went  to  cultivation  of  his  country.  His  life  has 
Matto  Orosso,  capital  of  the  province  of  greater  interest  from  the  remoteness  of  the 
that  naoM,  the  climate  of  which  is  so  un-  scene  of  itslabors^  from  general  knowledge 
healthy  that  none  but  negroes  can  bear  it  and  sjrmpathy.  He  was  born  at  Inkutsk* 
In  a  population  of  1,200  be  found  but  four  in  Siberia,  in  1796,  and  inherited  an  un- 
whites,  and  those  were  public  function*  conquerable  passion  for  books,  which  led 
aries.  On  entering  the  country  of  the  him  to  embrace  literature  as  a  profession* 
Chiquit5s  Indians,  he  visited  the  magnifi-  alter  many  years  of  dutiful  devotion  to  the 
osot  missionB  formerly  established  by  the  business  which  his  father  wished  be  should 
priests  in  the  deserts,  and  was  greatly  follow.  His  fither's  failure  and  ruin  led 
struck  with  their  grandeur.  He  then  him  into  literary  pursuits,  and  for  ten  years 
oroaesd  the  Monte  Grande,  an  immense  he  edited  ttes  Moscow  Telegraph,  which  set 
forest,  greatly  dreaded  by  the  Spaniarda,  the  example  in  that  countrjr  of  n  higher 
■ad  arrived  in  the  waters  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  more  manly  tone  of  criticism .  He  was 
which,  though  very  deep  and  dangerous,  the  author  of  a  History  of  Russia,  and  sev- 
be  was  oMi^sd  to  ford.  Twelve  Uagues  eral  other  works  of  considerable  merit. 
further  he  readied  the  city  of  Santa  Crux  The  Paris  papers  announce  the  death,  in 
de  la  Sierra,  where  he  met,  for  the  first  his  94th  year,  oi  one  who  played  a  conspic* 
time,  marks  of  weetern  civilization.  **  It  uous  part  in  the  stormy  scenes  of  a  terrible 
is  impossible,"  he  says,  **  to  refrain  from  time — ^M.  Sevestve,  a  member  of  the  Na* 
mentioning  the  delightful  emotions  I  ex*  tional  Convention — amongst  the  most  vio« 
perienoed,  as  did  also  my  fellow-travelers,  lent — and  one  of  those  wno  voted  for  the 
la  seeing  bread  for  the  first  time  for  two  death  of  the  King.  He  was  a  member,  too, 
yuan.  After  a  stay  of  a  month  in  this  cit^,  of  the  Committee  of  General  Safety ;  was 
we  left  it  to  ascend  the  Andes,  and  in  charged  with  the  siirsn/Zaiftfe  of  the  Royal 
twenty  days  we  reached  Chuquisaca,  aU  in  orphana  in  the  Temple ;  and  reported  on 
ffood  health,  which  appears  almost  miracu*  the  death  of  the  Dauphin.  He  was  exiled 
10US  after  the  fotiguee  and  privations  that  in  1815 :  and  returned  to  France  after  the 
we  vrere  obliged  to  undergo  during  this  revolution  of  1630. 
long  journey  across  the  Continent*'  The  The  death  of  the  Astronomer  Besskl  at 
barometer  was  carried  all  the  way,  and  Koningsberg,  is  justly  declared  as  that  of 
thoB  the  level  was  constantly  taken.  He  one  of  the  most  eminent  aavam  of  the  s^e. 
has  sent  home  varioos  collections,  destined  An  Englith  periodical  journal  gives  an  in- 
for  public  institutions.  teresting  outline  of  bis  life  and  his  con* 

The  feasibility  of  cultivating  Cotton  in  tributions  to  the  science  to  which  his  la* 

some  #ther  part  of  the  world  timn  America  bora  were  devoted.    No  one  person  diffing 

has  for  some  time  engaged  the  earnest  at-  the  present  century  has  done  more  for  the 

tention  of  Britbh  statesmen  and  men  of  advancement  of  astronomical  knowledge 

scaence.    In  India  experiments  are  still  in  than  he.  His  time  was  devoted  unceasingly 

active  progress,  under  the  supervision  of  to  the  investigation  of  the  heavens ;  and, 

Americans.    At  the  meeting  or  the  London  b^  the  immense  number  and  accuracy  oC 

Society  of  Arts  held  on  the  Q2A  of  April,  his  observatiotts,  he  laid  down  the  exact 

the  general  subject  was  made  the  theme  of  position  of  tens  of  tliousands  of  stars,  for 

a  paper  by  Mr.  Banks,  who  treated  it  at  which  he  received,  in  the  year  1829,  the 

some  length,  and  with  a  good  deal  d  abil*  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  So- 

ity.    Among   othfV  interesting  points  of  ctety  of  London.    Having  obtained  inatru- 

iaformation  which  he  set  forth,  we  find  it  ments  of  ver^  great  power  and  accuracy, 

stated  that  the  sea*coast  of  Africa  presents  he  directed  his  attention  to  observing,  with 

a  large  territory  which  is  capable  of  being  extreme  care,  the   remarki^le   star,  fit 

made  to  produce  ootton  in  larger  quantities,  Cygni ,  to  endeavor,  if  poesible,  to  ascertain 

aad  of  a  quality  equal  if  not  superior  to  the  the  least  apparent  parallax ;  and,  after  a 


\ 
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Ltkix,  on  the  <*  Coil  FiMm  of  Alabum,"  tdds  Prof.  N.,  the  nebular  bypotbetie  must 

was  read,  of  which  a  brief  srnopsis  maj  be  abandoned. 

not  be  without  interest  in  tnis  countrj.  A  gentleman  of  Coleford  concludes  a 

The  author,  in  this  paper,  announced  the  letter  to  one  of  the  public  papers  with 

fact,  that  the  great  Appalachian  coal  field  the  following  suggestion,  which  is  at  least 

of  North  America  extends  southwards  as  curious,  if  not  otherwise  important : 

far  as  lat  33^  IC,  where  it  is  corered  up  ,^^                ,      ,     ^ 

widi  beds  of  the  cretaceous  period.    The  .  Why.  not  employ  the  force  of  a  Urge  stiff 

ooal  is  worked  in  open  quarries  at  Tusca-  S^'.I!Sn!'.'*LntJ?1S«°l  %iL*^i2 

loose,  near  the  centre  of  Alabama,  and  is  "^Lff  aSS??*^    .  ^^  ^  ^       a  "^^^ 

urv^,  u^  •  A  J     V.V    "»*"*■*""**■»  r"^  ••  might,  from  time  to  time,  be  wound  up  by 

there  associated  with  carbonaceous  shtdes,  Jh^power  of  smaU  sUtionary  steam  enmlaes  i 
containing  many  fossil  yegetable  remains,  and  as  watches  will  go  for  twenty-fournours 
recognized  as  of  the  same  species  as  those  without  winding  up,  why  should  not  a  loco- 
found  in  the  mines  of  Ohio  and  Pensylvania.  motive,  fiimisheid  with  a  similar  source  of 
The  strike  of  these  coal  beds  is  N.  E.  and  power  within  itoelf,  go  for  an  eoual  space  of 
aw.  The  coal  in  this  district  appears  to  tone  1  Thoee.  who  hijeseen  and  «mdersCa^ 
occupy  the  highest  place  in  the  <S^^^  t.^^J^^^^fc^^^Jl^'i.?^ 

white  quartzoee  sandstone  and  j^ts,  repos-  the  drivi^  wheeU  of  a  locomotive  any  re- 


of  quartzoee  grit,  passing  downwards  into    ^^7  locomotiooJ 


thinly  laminated  sandstones.    Next  sue-  ^h^  ^ing  of  Prussia  has  ordered  the 

ceeds  a  group  of  fetid  limestones,  with  creation  of  a  Luther  Museum  in  the  capital, 

chert  resung  on    another   limestone,  in  j^  ^j^j^  ^^^  ^e  assembled  the  numerous 

which  occurs  what  seems  to  be  a  bed  of  ^^j^^,  j^e  property  of  the  Stale,  relating 

browTi  h«manite  of  vast  thicknew.    The  to  the  Protestanf  chief,  which  are  scatter^ 

Alabwna  coal  fields  may  be  considered  ae  throughout  the  kingdom ;  and  the  erecUon 

forming  three  basins,  of  which  the  most  ^  an^edifice,  of  Gbthic  architecture,  and 

n^'J!  ♦"  SSUT  ^^^  ^  miles  long,  and  including  a  chapel,  to  be  especially  devoted 

fh»a  10  to  30  miles  across,  and  Uie  eastern  to  their  receptwn.    The  ViSi  collection 

ll?l"''tll''*^^  "^•"V  JH^^"'n'*  of  Lutheran  curiosiUes  belonging  to  Dr. 

to  the  nVth,  and  appears  to  be  of  smaUec  Augustin.  the  head  pastor  of  ISb  cathedral 

dimnmons.                                         iv.  of  Halberstadt,  has  been  purchased  by  the 

We  find  a  letter  in  a  Glai^DW  pamnr  from  Government  for  the  new  Museum,  at  a  cost 

the  eminent  astronomer.  Profwjior  Nichol,  ^  ^^^  thalers-£3,52a 

j^rmgthat  the  nebular  hypothesis,  which  ^  Professor  at  Verona  gives  the  foUow- 

has    ^en    recendy    promuteited,  is    no  j     ^^^^t  of  a  remark5)le  phenomenon 

longer  tenable     rhe  grouniT  of  Sir  Wil-  observed  at  that  town  on  the  20th  of  March: 
ham  Herschers  opinion,  be  says,  was  this, 

that  many  dim  spots  existed  in  the  sky  .« Towards  eight  in  the  morning,  circles  of 

whose  irresolvability  could  not  bs  account-  various  tints  were  visible  round  ue  disc  of 

ed  for.  without  a  supposed  break  in  a  line  die  sun  ;  various  other  circles  were  visible 

of  induction  that  otherwise  seemed  con-  in  a  .vertical  direction,  adjoining  the  first- 

tinuoue.    The  chief  of  these  spots  was  the  menUoned  circles.    A  honiontal  circle  of 

nebula  in  Orion.    Lord  Ross  writes-'- 1  ^,?^™*^'^*'^r°^  Ik**^\lT!KS[ 

tMftV  T  m.«  mmfmJwmm»  «!.•*  »Y..^  *»««  R.  itscU,  wss  passiug  befoTc  thc  SUB— this  circfe 

ftlnk  I  may  «felv  say  that  there  csm  be  ^„  Vhite^O?  its    circumference^  two 

imle,  if  any,  doubt  as  to  the  rcsolvabibty  colored  reflections  of  the  sun  were  ^ible, 

of  the  nebula."    Referring  to  unfevorable  ©ne  at  the  right,  and  one  at  the  left,  and  a 

circumstances,  he  adds,  '*All  about  the  third  was  visible  exactly  opposite  the  sun 

trapezium  is  a  mass  of  stars,  thereat  of  the  itself.    Thus  four  suns  were  visible  in  the 

nebula  also  abounding  with  stars,  and  ex-  heavens  at  the  same  moment    This  magnifi- 

hibiring  the  characteristics  of  resolvability  «««»*  1»8^«  ^^^  n**^  ^^  »» '^our.- 
strongly  marked."    Without  doubt,  then, 
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CRITICAL    NOTICES. 

Pictorial  Hiatory  of  England :  roprint-  who  tre  yet  the  nation.    It  is  onlj  bf  « 

ed  from  the  London  Edition,     New  considention  of  tbeee  letter, 

York.    Harper  &  Brothert.  •«  Catching  the  manners  living  as  they  rise," 

It  is,  we  belieye,  acknowledged  that  this  that  we  can  see  clearly  how  the  •«  form  and 

Eictorial  work  is  in  many  respects  the  best  pr^are  "  of  one  age  grow  out  of  that 
istory  of  England  which  has  yet  appeared,  which  went  before  it  The  growth  of  civ- 
Hume's  great  effort,  as  a  calm'  and  elegant  ilization  is  silent,  and  the  character  of  a 
narrative  of  national  movements,  changes  people  is  mainly  formed  at  the  fireside.  It 
in  the  governmentg  embracing  besides  a  ^  this  deficiency  in  other  histories  of  Eng* 
splendid  gallery  of  portraits — the  eminent  land  that  this  pictorial  work  was  designed 
<UAracters  of  the  oonntry — ^with  just  to  supply ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied,  that 
enough  philosophy  to  preserve  it  from  ap-  the  design  has  been  successfully  carried 
peering  merely  a  narrative,  has  deservedlr  out.  The  reprint  by  the  Harpers  is  beau- 
received  the  first  place  among  the  English  tifully  executed,  the  paper  and  print  sope- 
annals.  It  is  not,  unfortunately,  always  rior  to  the  English  edition,  and  most  of  the 
trustworthy.  We  may  doubtless  rely  sub-  wood  engravings  eoually  fine.  The  chie 
stantially  on  its  facts,  and*  most  of  its  por-  failure  is  in  those  illustrations  where  facet 
traits  of  character ;  but  the  impressions  left  of  men  are  introduced.  Some  of  these  are 
with  the  reader,  by  skillful  coloring  and  poor,  possessing  not  half  the  spirit  and  char- 
disposition  of  figures— and  no  man  was  acter  of  the  original.  A  little  attention  to 
ever  more  skilled  in  these  arts  than  Hume  these  and  to  some  of  the  more  picturesque 
—the  impressions  produced  about  b<.th  men  buildings,  will  make  the  reprint  a  splendid 
and  msMures,  were  often  false  in  the  ex-  work.  It  ought  to  have  a  place  on  the 
treme.  It  is  especially  as  the  evident  zeal-  shelves  of  every  American,  who  cares  to 
ofQs  apologist  for  the  Stuarts,  that  he  is  the  know  the  home  history  of  the  race  from 
least  worthy  of  confidence.  Still,  with  all  whom  he  is  descended. 
these  defects — and  they  are  great  on< 
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iw  in  modern  wnters.  Be  sustained  clear.  Epwik  Hall.     Baker  &  ScriSSr,  New 

Dess  of  a  style  eminently  Eniuish,  the  ex-  York, 
dosion  of  unnecessary  details,  the  Livy- 

like  picturing  of  great  events,  and  (he  The  main  desifs  of  this  work  is  exhibit- 

general  credibility  m  the  narrative,  except  ed  in  the  title.    It  gives  the  historv  of  the 

where 'his  prejudices  are  quite  manifest,  Puritans  from  the  beginning— develops  the 

have  rendered  it  deserving  of  nearly  all  the  causes  which  brought  the  sect  into  exirt- 

praise  lavished  upon  it,  and  will  always  ence  and  impelled  them  on  step  by  step  in 

give  it  a  place  in  the  language.  their  wonderful  career,  till  they  finally 

THirner's  History,  comparatively  dull  as  a  mttde  themselves  a  home  on  the  shores  ef 

book  to  be  read,  has  greater  fullness  of  New  Englan4  The  difficulties  with  wbick 

illustration,  arising  from  more  antiquarian  they  had  to  encounter-^he  strength  of 

research.    Partictuarly  on  the  An^lo-Sax-  principle  and  character  which  overcame 

ons  its  infomation  is  far  more  satisfactory  them — the  motives  that  impelled  them  on— 

than  Hume^s.     The  philosophic  and  clas-  and  the  faith  which  sustained  them,  are 

sical  Scotsman  did  not)half  study  up  the  delivered  with  great  ability.    Mr.  Hall  has 

subject.    But  there  is  one  great  point  in  written  the  woric  evidently  eon  amore^  and 

which  both  of  these  histories,  like  most  of  hence  takes  strong  ground  in  their  fkvoTv 

those  which  have  been  produced  in  all  and  even  sometimes  in  refusing  to  see  the 

languages,  are  extremelv  deficient  Histo-  real  defects  they  exhibit,  or  at  least  in  as 

ry  should  present  to  us  the  life  of  a  people,  strong  a  light  as  a  more  impartial  writer 

It  is  of  course  most  important  tnat  we  would  behmd  them.    A  Puritan  himself  in 

should  know  the  chief  political  movements,  principle,  he  of  course  defends  the  church 

the  revolutions,  the  battles,  the  course  of  policy  of  the  Puritans,  shows  how  it  differs 

diplomacy  and  commerce,  the  national  in-  from  the  prelatic,  and  claims  for  it  the 

sdtutions,  and  the  great  moral  causes  that  sanction  of  the  Bible.    He  contends  that 

have  conspired  to  mould  the  character  of  a  its  system  is  indispensable  to  true  religious 

people ;  but  it  is  not  less  important  to  be-  freedom  and  purity,  and  indeed  to  the  real 

come  acquainted  with  their  habits  and  feel-  freedom  and  success  of  governments.    He 

inn,  their  customs,  costumes,  dwellings  goes  thoroughlv  into  his  subject,  and  uses 

and  manufactures,  all  that  makes  up  the  the  mass  of  information  he  collects  to  the 

daily  life  of  the  vast  majority  who  have  no  best  advantage.    It  is  a  noble  snbjert — the 

' '"""'  hand  in  the  government,  but  life  and  principles  of  the  Puritans— em* 
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Wacing  the  gprett  principlat  of  bomaii  frM-  Whjr  will  he  <*  join  th«  mnldtodo  to  do  "^ 

dom*  fome  of  th«  bnyest  ttrugslet  of  lib-  btdly  ?    EUeven  luch  poets  have  appeared 

•rtY  agaiDflt  oppreMion  the  wc^d  exhibitt.  within  the  last  eeyen  weeks ! 

and  nobly  has  "he  handled  it    Many  wiU  ..  ^^  ^^^      ^^  Paraasnus  is  let  out ;" 

donbUess  disagree  with  him  essentiidly  m  ^^^         goosc^uiU  ahaU  put  the  host 

his  Tiews  of  church  goTernment*  and  con-  to  roat ! 

damn  the  book  ts  one-sided  and  partial.  '   _^_ 
To  the  theologian  this  part  of  the  subject 

will  be  interesUng,  but  to  the  common  Jin  Elementary  Treati$e  on  Mmerahgv: 

reader  it  sinks  in  insignificance  before  the  Comprising   an  Introduction   to   the 

principles  of  freedom  and  equality  out  of  Seietict;  by  Wiujam  Phuxifs.   Fifth 

which  it  sprung.    Puritanism  in  England  edUion^from  the  fourth  London  edition^ 

changed  the  fate  of  the  world,  and  Puritan-  hf  Ro«»k»t   Auubn;   containing   the 

ism  in  America  laid  the  foundations  of  our  latest   discoveries   in  American  and 

republic,  and  gave  birth  to  that  system  of  f^eign  Mineralogy  ;  with  numerous 

education  which  hss  made  us  an  example  additions   to   the   Introduction.      By 

to  the  world.     The  Puritans  had  their  FnAiccis  Alojui.      Boston :    William 

fSuilts,  and  gross  ones;  but  they  should  be  Ticknor  &  Co.    1844. 

forgotten  in  their  virtues,  and  no  difference  «,               -  ..               i  j  „   _v«  v^ 

of  ?iews  in  matters  of  church  goTemment  No  man  of  the  present  d^,  ;^^o  hf 

should  obscure  the  latter  or  lessln  the  serv-  f pnsidered  the  mtimate  and  beautiful  rela- 

ice  they  have  done  mankind.    No  clergy-  !i^"  \^*^*l '^  ^,t  P^^r^'H  "^^^In^S 

man  should  be  without  this  book,  as  U  em-  ^  "^^  J>*^«!'  Ti'}^  underrate  the  value  of 

bodies  aU  the  information  necessary  to  form  the  study  of  Mineralogy.     It  >s  not    as 

e  correct  opinion,  and  gives  of  itself  a  com-  •^f?  ^"%°*""*  ^^^'  so  comprehensive  iwd 

plete  histoly  and  analysis  of  the  Puritan's  P^^^'  *«^  ^'^  ^^*^«,  '^^''K'L  ^Z  -^^^ 

b^  and  chi^er.    We  say  nothing  of  ks  interesting,  as  Geology.    It  beai^  »°deedj 

arguments,  leaving  that  to  tbeologin^.  but  Jj  ^*»"  P****  science,  as  « 't^dj.  j^^J^^h't 

wTcommiid  its  priacipl^  an?  spirit  to  Jj«  ^\^,'^'^''S-  ^t^  ^f  i*^,f  .n^rl 

the  reader             r        r                r  jjj^  infinitely  sublimer  and  more  compre- 

^^_^  heosive  lore  of  Astronomy.    It  is  not  so 

St^itude  and  BocUt^  ;  and  Mtr  Potmi.  J^foAingly  inferestimt  a.  Chemktrv-for 

^  J.  B.  BoLUcf  Wiley  *.  Potnui.  ^  •cicdco  occupie.  tte  rtudent  with  wn- 

'                                      ^  stant  experiments,  and  expenmentation» 

Another  **  Mute  inglorious  **  in  the  hem-  with  its  excited  hopes  ana  gratified  cu- 
tsphere  of  poetical  mediocrity,  has  risen  riosity,  is  the  delight  of  the  mind.  But 
upon  us  in  the  author  of  <*  Solitude  and  minersdogical  knowledge,  besides  affordinjg 
Society."  The  poet  has  never  seen  much  in  itself  a  brilliant  and  curious  pursuit,  is 
of  either,  or  he  would  not  have  sung  about  absolutely  necessary  to  geological  investi- 
them  with  such  various  dullness ;  and  if  gation.  The  greater  uk!  more  general 
Mr.  BoUes ."  does  not  awake  and  find  him-  science  cannot  perfect  its  knowledge  of  the 
self  famous  **  we  must  attribute  it  to  his  earth's  structure  without  its  minute  aids. 
having  slept  too  long  over  his  strains  while  Mineralogy  embraces  also  many  researches 
writing  them.  Solitude  and  Society  **  is  a  in  common  with  Chemistrj.  Of  all  the 
*'  link^  sweetnees  '*  stretched  out  by  some  works  on  this  attractive  science  yet  pub- 
caoutchouc  process  unknown  to  us,  to  the  lished  in  this  country,  the  American  edition 
eubtil  length  of  eighty-two  pages,  ex-  of  Phillips'  treatise  is  undoubtedly  the 
eluding  notes.  The  length  and  the  ine-  most  complete.  It  would  be  strange  if  it 
qualities  would  remind  us  of  the  Chineee  were  not  Of  the  original  work,  as  edited 
wall,  but  that  the  absence  of  all  strength  by  Mr.  Allen,  Prof.  Brande,  of  the  Royal 
or  poasible  service  destroys  the  image.  Institution,  London,  said,  that  *Mn  the 
What  an  opportunity,  thought  the  bsxd,  English  language,  at  least,  it  is  the  most 
for  diversified  beauties !  Accordin^W,  he  available  for  the  use  of  the  student."  But 
writes  it  in  seventeen  or  eighteen  difilerent  Mr.  Alger,  having  the  assistance  of  Dana's 
combinations  of  verse.  If  he  must  write  fine  American  treatise,  with  his  own  ex* 
wretchedly,  why  could  not  the  whole  be  in  tended  knowledge  of  the  minerals  of  this 
oae  strain,  not  afflict  us  with  such  a  variety  country  and  the  recent  investigations  ei 
of  flatnesses  ?  We  had  forgot,  however,  French  science,  has  added  three  hundred 
that  it  is  exempt  from  being  read.  In  plain-  more  pages  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  more 
spoken  verity,  we  do  assure  Mr.  BoUes* of  species  and  important  varieties  than  are 
whom  we  never  heard  and  know  nothing—  in  Allen's  edition,  together  with  all  the 
that  bis  book  is,  for  all  purposes  and  efiects  American  localities.  He  has  also  corrected 
oi  poetry ,  worthless.  The  only  question  numerous  errors,  presented  some  new 
arising  is, '*  whether  did  this  man  sin  or  his  chemical  analyses  and  very  many  new 
parents,"  that  he  should  be  suffered,  we  messurements  of  crystals.  The  subject 
do  not  say  to  write,  but  to  print.  Doubt*  of  crystallography,  indeed,  has  been  treat- 
less  he  has  capecities  in  another  directioo.  ed  in  a  manner  never  before  equaled ;  aod 
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the  sections  on  cupeUation,  the  blow-pipe,  always  a  dangerous  course  for  a  traveler  to 
and  the  action  of  acids,  though  short,  are  pursue.  Tbej  travel  to  see,  not  to  be  talked 
full  enough  for  the  beginner,  and  written  to.    He,  however,  shows  himself  no  ordi- 
with  great  clearness  and  precision.     In  nary  man,  in  writing  so  interesting  a  book, 
fact,  one  half  of  the  work,  as  it  stands,  is  with  so  few  sketches  in  it.    The  first  six 
his  own,  and  the  rest  revised,  so  that  it  is  pages  are  devoted  to  Wordsworth,  or  rather 
almost  a  new  treatise.    We  quote  from  the  to  niB  place.    We  are. heartily  sick  of  gos- 
annals  of  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  the  sip  about  '*  Rydal  Mount,'*  and  Lake  Winan* 
very  favorable  comments  of  the  distin-  dermere.    One  would  think  it  was  the  only 
guished  Prof.  Leonhard  : —  spot  worth  seeing  in  England.     The  de- 
'*  The  fifth  edition  of  a  work  is  the  best  scription  of  Napoleon's  funeral,  which  he 
encomium  upon  its  character ;  especially  of  saw  in  Paris,  would  have  been  infinitely 
one  of  a  scientific  nature.    The  first  four  more  interesting.    But  Mr.  C.  is  evidently 
editions    of   Phillips'  work    appeared  in  an  accomplished  man,  with  a  mind  pre- 
London  ;  the  fifth  has  now  been  published  pared  beforehand  for  the  scenes  he  was  to 
in  Boston,  edited  by  Mr.   Alger,  whose  pass  through,  and  by  the  quiet,  inteUigeat 
name  was  previously  advantageously  known  and  natur^  way  in  which  be  expresses 
by  his    beautiful  investigations  in  Nova  himself,  interests  the  reader,  while  he  in- 
Scotia,  and  by  the  essay  which  he  published  structs  him.    He  has  a  long  description  of 
thereupon,  in  company  with  Dr.  Jackson,  a  water-cure  establishment,  in  Germany, 
It  was  but  very  recently  that  we  had  occa-  and  though  he  seems  not  to  have  been 
sion  to  allude  in  these  pages  to  the  scientific  much  excited  amid  Alpine  scenery,  his  de- 
activity  that  reigns  in  the  United  States ;  scription  of  sunrise  on  Mount  Righi  shows 
and  this  work  of  Mr.  Alger  furnishes  us  him  to  have  been  profoundly  impressKl 
with  additional  proof  thereof.    The  Mine-  with  this  gorgeous  spectacle,  and  the  few 
ralozy  of  Phillips  appears  in  a  new  drew,  sentences  he  writes  upon  it  are  among  the 
much  improved  and  augmented.     As  in  finest   in  the  book.     He  sees  everytning 
Dana's  work,  the  minerals  are  arranged  with  his  own  eyes,  and  gives  us  a  tranecript 
according  to  a  chemical  system.     With  of  his  own  impressions,  and  thus  makes  an 
each  species  the  most  satisfactory  analyses  entertaining  and  useful  book, 
are  given,  and  additional  analyses  are  given  — 
of  American  minerals  by  Dr.  Jackson  and  J%e  Dream  and  other  PoerM^'^The  Child 
others — as  Danaite,  Cananite,  Hudsonite,        oftheMand.  By  lAe  Hon.  Mrs.  Nortoh . 
Masonite,  and  Ledernite.    The  figures  of        Francis'  Cabinet  Library, 
the  cryjtaU,  amounting  to  600.  are  admira-        q        ^^     ,  ^         ^ 

ti^;,'loVw^n!fy,r^^r!^"^T^^^^IJ!l?:^  wiirfindToughU  replete   with  te^r 

?h^  of  nSI*  ^otia  a^ Touth  aS  «^'  "^  '^^io^  bWhing  that  quick 

iA^rl     I  u  !?!&  £jr,^  .^  .?nm^  "C  there  it  nothing  in  all  them>  four  hnn- 

min™  fnll^-^i"  '       ^  d«d  P^ge^to  indu«  one  to  read  otherwi- 

pendium  for  rtudent«.  than  S^o^idom.    «  The  Child  of  the  W- 

e  J  fn       t.x    ■    IK  I.     •  and*,"  is  a  tale  of  material  life— a  sort  of 

*  A  M"«^"fN^ikt  '&  ^"Tm  %^  »»»"»*««  in  rhyme-  danpron.  expert- 

AMERICAN,      wuey  «  ruinam,  new  nient,  when  they  are  so  much  easier  to  read 

^  in  prose.    So  much  for  the  conception  of 

This  is  No.  XVI.  of  Wiley  &  Putnam's  the  poem.     In  execution  it  evinces  a  good 

series  of  American  books,  and  embraces  a  deal  of  poetical  power,  though  it  lacks  that 

skipping  tour  over  England  and  a  part  of  excellence  of  forcing  and  commanding  the 

the  Continent,  or  at  least  it  has  that  ap-  interest  of  the  reader  through  its  varied 

pearance,  for  the  author  takes  his  reader  up  stages  of  development ;  an  excellence  which 

m  one  place  and  sets  him  down  in  another,  few  attain,  and  which,  when  fully  posse«ed 

§ana  eeremanie^  leaving  him  to  conjecture  by  an  author,  men  are  constrained  to  call 

how  he  came  there  as  best  he  may.    Ano-  Genius.    The  minor  pieces  we  preler  to 

ther  peculiarity  about  this  volume  is,  it  any  of  Mrs.  Norton's  longer  em>rts,  and 

has  no  table  o(  contents,  and  Mr.  Calvert  upon  them,  we  think,  depends  her  claims 

•eems  determined  if  his  reader  finds  a  plea-  to  popularity.    *<  The  Blind  Man's  Bride,** 

sant  chapter  in  it,  he  shall  note  it  down,  is  a  natural  and  sweet  drift  of  fancy  and 

or  hunt  through  the  entire  book  to  find  it  feeling.    **  The  Child  of  Earth,"  is  a  little 

apin.    This  is  always  inconvenient,  espe-  poem,  of  very  great  beauty.    Her  soDgi, 

cially  in  a  book  like  the  present,  which  is  when  wedded  to  music,  mijce  their  way  to 

worth  referrinf^  to  again.  the  heart     The  longer  poena  all  bave 

Mr.  Calvert  is  a  reflective,  rather  than  a  merit,  but  no  indtriduality.    Will  she  xo 

descriptive  writer,  and  gives  us  more  of  down  to  posterity  i    We  cannot  tell.    She 

his  •*  thoughts"  than  **scenet.''    This  it  might,  hid  she  lived  at  an  earlier  data.    It 
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19  anfortmiAU  for  my  ImC  the  highest  ge«  then  in  one  little  note !  <*  I  htve  not  felt  at 

niue  to  be  born  in  the  latter  affen.    But  liberty,"  my  Mr.  Foeter,  **  to  chanse  the 

aorrow  is  immortal — and  Mrs.  Norton  has  text  sanctioned  by  Mrs.  Shelley— wnom  I 

eadnred  much.  regard  as  the  evangeliit  of  her  tran$^ 

figured  Lord'*// 

Narrative  of  Remarkable  Criminal  2Vt-  __     ^. ,   -,     ,.          ,            ,     ^  . 

ah.     Translated  from  the  German  of  ^;,P^^  CofUtnental;  or  the  Prtee  of 

AifSELM  RmxR  VON  Fbuerbach.  by  if^V'  ^  ^^  r^^^  ^'    ^^^^^^o. 

Lady    Durr   Gordow  .        New   York  t  New  York :  Paine  &  Burgess. 

Harper  &  Brothers.  1S46.  We  have,  in  the  few  months  past,  looked 
There  are  materials  in  this  small  Tolame  within  the  covers  of  many  weak  books— bnt 
safficient  at  least  for  a  dozen  bloody  romaa*  this  we  actually  read  through.  We  are 
ces  of  the  Aiosworth  order.  We  confiBss  afraid  we  are  not  the  only  person  who  has 
oor  repugnance  to  eyerything  of  the  kind,  done  it.  Consid*  the  patriotism  of  the 
We  could  never  discover  any  beauties  in  a  tiUe  .'—and,  then,  the  extraordinary  com- 
"  murder  case/'  nor  have  our  senses  been  onents  appearing  in  certain  incorruptible 
•otranced  by  a  narrative  of  arson,  highway  daily  Journals !  To  us  there  was  another 
robbery  or  horsestealing;  manslaugbter,  consideration.  We  are  bound  to  be  just- 
even,  never  presented  itself  to  us  in  a  fa-  aad  there  is  no  justice  without  knowledge, 
▼orable  or  pleasant  aspect.  But  we  are  Besides,  like  the  old  lady  at  Barnstable  who 
sensible  of  the  occasional  usefulness  of  inquired  if  it  were  poesible  to  print  a 
works  like  this.  The  weight  due  to  circum*  He,  we  found  it  difficult  to  suppose  that 
atantial  evidence  in  criminal  trials  can  in  no  an  ex-Secretary  could  produce  anything 
way  be  so  well  and  satisfactorilv  ascertained  thoroughly  wretched—especiallv  as  that 
as  by  a  diligent  examination  of  various  and  particular  department,  the  Naval,  is  being 
ooaflicting  oases,  and  for  this  reason  reporU  nlled  with  personages  of  more  pretensions 
of  the  endence  and  deebions  thereon  by  in  literature  than  capacity  for  the  office, 
discittgnished  jodges  and  jnriits,  often  be>  We  did,  accordingly,  force  our  way  to  the 
eome  of  the  last  importance  to  others,  as  n  ond,  and  will  now  merely  say  that  it  is 
(nide  and  precedent  The  work  will  aell  "drawn  milder"  than  anything  we  remem- 
— «  point  of  some  moment  to  the  publisheii  her  to  have  seen.  Some  descriptive  pas* 
at  least.  It  has  a  dramatic  interest  that  will  sa^  are  readable ;  the  attempts  at  wit  are 
enlist  the  attention   ef  a  large   oiass  of  miserable;  the  pathos  still  worse.    The 

book  is  really  almost  entirely  destitute  of 


merit ;  it  is  very  patriotic  and  very  poor. 

The  Poetieal   Works  of  Percy  Byuhe  Sold  at  25  cents  retaU,  "The  Price  vi 

Shelley.    Firet  American  edition  eon^  Liberty"  ought  to  be  paid  for  in  "old 

plete.    Edited  by  G.  G.  Fosxia.    New  ConUnental     money. 

York :  J.  S.  Redfield.  ^^        ^  ^.    .       TTZ  .       .         ^.      . 

^. .   .   ,     ,     .              ,             ...       -  Zdoee  of  Diettngutahed  JJmertean  JVaval 

This  IS  by  far  the  most  ekgant  edition  of  qffieere.     By  J.    Fcmuiorb  Cooper. 

SheUey  which  has  yet  been  published  m  pfiUdelphia;   Carey  At  HarL 
this  country.    It  is  also  the  most  complete. 

These  are  two  excellences  that  especially  We  welcome  the  appearance  of  no  new 

commend  the  preeent  volume  to  all  the  American  book  with  more  pleasnre  than 

admirers  of  this  starry-minded  poet    It  one  which  illustrates,  in  an  effisctive  man* 

would  be  useless  here  to  attempt  to  criticise  ner,  any  portion  of  our  history.    The  vol* 

or  characterise  his  writings.    Their  merits  nme  before  us  does  that  good  service,  and 

are  extraordinary,  their   defects  equally  that  for  a  department  for  which  too  little 

striking  and  originaL      His   imagination  has  hitherto  twen  done.    Our  whole  nav^ 

was  wonderful — at  once  lofty  and  delicate,  history  does,  indeed,  cover  but  a  short  pe* 

That  faculty  was,  indeed,  only  too  predomi*  nod.   We  had  but  the  merest  beginning  ef 

nant— overpowering  too  aiucu  uiit  uj^.  ds  of  a  navy  at  the  Revolution,  and  since  then 

thought    Mr.  Foster  a  appreciation  oi  the  we  have  had  only  one  war  in  which  the 

poet  in   his   prefitorial   essay    is   are  Dial  small  fleet  we  hare  created  could  achieve 

enough,  and  in  ihe  main  just,  thoush  the  anything  of  mark.    The  Algerine  %Siu  did 

analysis  of  the  poet's  mind  is  defective,  not  disgrace  us,  but  it  was  of  no  great  ac* 

and  we  by  no  means  agree  with  all  his  count    Still,  our  flag  has,  from  first  to  last, 

ideas  of  the  poe  /s  ethics.    Shelley's  morals  been  engaged  on  many  occasions,  and  with 

w    e  better  tha  i  his  morality.    We  admire  as  much  honor  as  the  fla^^  of  any  nation  hat 

8h<  ley's    beautiful    mind,  and    no    less  acquired  in  the  same  period  of  time.  Thoee 

beai  tiful  spirit  of  humauity  ;  but  the  im-  achievements  ought  to  be  illustrated.    Of 

pioi  s,  blasphemous  tone  of  the  modern  all  our  writers,  so  far,  Mr.  Cooper  is  con* 

schc  (A  of  rha  tsodical  reformers — perfec-  fessedly  the  best  suited  to  arrange  them  in 

tii>nists — wors  lipers  of  the  dunne  in  the  sketches,  or  history.    The  present  volume 

J^amofi— was  never  mere  clearly  exposed  contains  four  sketches— Paul  Jones,  Com* 
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modore  Woolsey,  Perry,  and   Dale.    Of  The  Mineral  Springt  tf  Wetiem  Vir* 

these,  the  livca  of  two— Jonei  and  Perry—  ginia,    Wiley  Jb  Putnam, 
are  very  well  known  to  the  cotintry ;  those 

of  Woolsey  and  Dale  to  a  slight  degree.  This  is  decidedly  a  useful  book  to  aU  SD- 
The  sketches  are  written  in  that  strongs  joumers  at  these  places  of  resort.  The 
clear,  equable  narratire  style  which  is  Mr.  author  enters  into  an  elaborate  disquisition 
Cooper's  forte.  We  do  not  receive  the  of  the  use  of  the  water  of  each ;  iti  proper- 
whole  of  his  version  of  Perry's  career,  but  ties ;  its  effects ;  the  cure  it  nroduces ;  ana- 
we  commend  Uie  whole  volume  to  our  lysis  of  each  spring,  and  all  necessary  in- 
readers  as  quite  as  well  worthy  of  their  at-  formation  respecting  their  remedial  virtues, 
tention  as  the  trashy  novellettes  of  the  We  recommend  this  really  valuable  work 
day.  to  the  attentive  perusal  of  every  partaker 

— -  of  these  waters. 

Fashion  is  a  fickle  goddeti  to  control, 

Worke  of  the  Pwriian  DMnee  ATo.  II.  tud  to  this  is  attributable  the  fact  of  tha 

BrifTAK.     New  York :  Wiley  &  Put-  tlmoet  invariable  ignorance  among  people 

nam.  who  go  for  fashion's  sake,  of  the  efficacy 

and  curable  qualities  held  in  suspension  in 

Thb  little  volume  contains  three  of  Bun-  mineral  waters.    The   book  is  tolerably 

Sin*s  miscellaneous  treatises.    Every  one  <]|]n,  bat  in  the  respect  spoken  of,  quite 

as  read  the  great  work  of  the  "inspired  worthy  of  attention, 
thinker" — "  Pilgrim's  Progress" — and  most 

persons  his   second  ingenious  narrative,  — — 

«  The  Holy  War."  but  very  few  have  any  j^f   Shooting  Box,    By  Frank  Forwt- 

acquaintance  with  the  fine  old  English  and  J^     Philadelphia ;  Carey  &  Hart 
deep  religious  tone  of  many  of  his  other 

E reductions.    For  many  reasons,  we  cannot  Mr.  Herbert  i»  the  moet  y^ceful  and  ia- 

ave  too  full  a  knowledge  of  the  works  of  telliftnt  writer  we  have  on    the   Field 

the  various  divines  of  that  day.    Their  Sports  of  this  country— Mch  at  least  as 

depth  of  thought  and  richness  of  language  are  confined  to  our  peculiar  sdenoe  of 

were  not  less  eminent  than  their  piety,  wood-craft.    Our  forests  afford  a  great  va- 

But  we  do  not  think  that  a  selection  from  riety  of  game,  sobm  lands  very  di&rsnt 

Bunyan  could  be  justly  kept  out  of  any  from  those  found  in  England,  and  mors 

collection  of  such  writings.  difficult  of  bringing  down ;  and  the  nature 

of  the  country— mostly  wild  and  unsettled 

""■""  as  yet,  compared  with  the  larger  part  of 

TheIH»eowr$etttHdEs9ay$of£tAulngni.  Great  Britain— demands  of  a  suoceasM 

Tranelated  from    the    French,     By  tportsman  far  more  skill,  and  a  wider  w 

Chari^  W.  Baird.    Harper  k,  Bro-  nety  of  preceots.    Mr.  Herbert,  in  several 

there.  l^^c  writings,  nas  shown  himself  very  com- 
pletely master  of  the  subject    He  is  plain- 

The  great  author  of  the  History  of  the  ly  no  amateur,  but  a  practised  sporlxman. 

Reformation,   appears  to   the   American  **  My  Shooting  Box  **  nas  a  slender  thread 

reader  in  a  new  and  interesting  character  of  a  story,  running  through  <*  the  precepts, 

in  this  work ;  which  embodies  all  his  most  practice,  and   accidents   of  wood-crut" 

profound  essays  and  discourses.    In  point  The  whole  is  very  well  told,  except  that 

of  style,  there  is  a  pregnant  brevity— a  there  is,  perhaps,  too  much  eating  and 

rapidity   of    transition — a   close,   logical  drinking.    Sportsmen,  however,  must  be 

training  of  the  mind,  as  it  were,  to  the  expected  to  have  appetites.    But  we  con- 

srubject,  which  is  rarely  observed  in  modem  fees,  that  what  the  author  seems  partico- 

polemical  compositions.    The  essay  enti-  larly  to  have  prided  himself  upon,  **  Old 

tied  •*  The  study  of  the  History  of  Christ-  Tom  Draw,"  is  not  at  all  to  our  liking, 

ianity,"  was  translated  by  the  late  Thomas  He  presents  him  with  great  parade  as  an 

8.  Grimke,  Esq.,  of  Charleston,  S.  C.  original — an   eccentric.    We   cannot  see 

The  man  whose  mind  could  grasp  and  anything  eccentric  or  original  about  him. 

portray  the  History  of  the  Reformation  and  His  grossness  is  as  common  as  the  mud  in 

Its  vast  results,  speaks  in  this  volume  the  Nassau  street    The  book  winds  up  vdth  a 

resistless  truths  which  broke  down  the  runaway  match :— and  a  <*  run  "  tney  had 

barriers  to  religions  liberty  in    the  old  for  it — fiftv  miles  in  four  hours  over  the 

world ;  truths  such  as  were  promul^ted  by  rough  roads  from  Oranse  county  to  New 

Luther  and  Melancthon,  and  their  com-  York !    But  then  the^r  nad  two  relays  of 

peers,  and  **  wake  to  perish  never."  horses— t  capital  foresight. 
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OUR    HELATIONS    WITH    MEXICO. 

it 

HiTHERTo»  since  the  sadden  breaking  ple>  however  deeply  exasperated  by  this 
out  of  this  war,  little  has  been  said  in  condition  of  things,  have  ever  simered 
regard  to  it,  in  any  quarter,  but  what  has  themselves  to  forget  for  a  moment,  the 
had  relation  to  the  paramount  duty  which  fidelity  due  to  the  country,  in  the  £ace  of 
the  country  owes  to  itself,  in  the  new  po-  the  public  enemy.  The  first  care  of  all 
sition  in  which  it  is  placed  as  a  belliger-  has  oeen  that  the  hands  of  the  Govem- 
ent  power.  On  all  sides,  our  people  baye  ment  should  be  fully  furnished  with  every 
been  chicly  occupied,  as  hostile  armies  means  and  weapon  necessary  to  meet  the 
are  on  the  approach  to  battle,  in  survey*  advance  of  that  enemy  in  the  field,  lin- 
ing the  enemy,  in  contemplating  his  force  der  very  peculiar  circumstances  espe- 
and  numbers,  and  all  his  meana|of  annoy«  daily  unfavorable  to  calm  deliberation 
ance  and  injury,  and  considering  wluit  or  rather  as  if  forbidden  to  deliberate* 
must  be  done  to  insure  their  own  success  Congress  was  appealed  to  by  the  Presi* 
in  the  conflict  at  arms  to  which  they  are  dent,  and  the  response  was  promptly  sent 
committed.  This  they  have  regarded  as  back  to  him,  like  an  echo.  Nothing  was 
their  first  duty.  Everywhere  the  senti-  demanded  in  vain — though  more  was  de- 
ment of  patriotism  has  prevailed.  And  manded  than  necessity  required,  or  truth 
never  was  this  virtue  iq>pealed  to,  or  re*  or  the  Constitution  could  sanction.  And 
sponded  to  by  any  people,  under  more  try-  the  whole  country,  with  a  singular  una- 
ing  circumstances.  To  the  better  and  more  nimity,  has  virtually  given  its  assent  and 
intelligent  portion  of  our  people,  war  is  countenance  to  the  war,  and  has  cheered 
utterly^  revolting ;  and  we  believe  the  im-  on  the  Government  to  the  employment  of 
pression  is  all  but  universal  among  such,  every  necessary  means  fdr  securing  the 
even  in  advance  of  all  argument  and  all  defence  and  maintaining  the  honor  of  the 
Biinute  investisation,  that  we  have  been  land.  And  all  this  hs^  been  done,  with 
plunged  into  this  war,  by  the  blunders,  a  conscious  feelinff,  we  are  persuaded, 
or  the  crime,  of  those  who  administer  the  pervadii^  all  intelligent  classes  of  the 
public  afi^sofour  own  country.  Divided  community,  in  all  quarters  of  the  coun- 
into  parties— and  accustomed,  as  those  try,  that  in  its  inception,  this  is  purely 
in  the  ranks  of  the  Opposition  are,  to  give  an  Executive  war^a  war  of  the  Presi- 
free  utterance  to  everv  feeling  of  contempt  dent's  own  seeking,  or  if  not  specially 
and  scorn  with  which  the  conduct  of  the  sought  by  him,  a  war  into  which  be 
Administration  habitually  inspires  them  was  precipitated  by  acts  of  his  own,  of 
— it  is  a  thing  to  be  specially  noted  and  the  most  unjustifiable  and  the  most  repre* 
comneaded,  that  no  portion  of  oar  peo-  hensible  character. 


2                                  Our  RelaHom  voith  Mexico.                            [J^Vt 

After  what  has  already  transpired  since  republicans  to  employ.  We  are  **  to  con- 
this  war  was  commenoM,  after  what  has  quer  a  peace  in  Alexico  ** — that  is  the 
aheady  been  done  to  vindicate  the  patriot-  phrase;  and  to  do  this,  we  are  to  march 
ism  of  our  people,  and  the  glory  of  oar  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men,  five- 
arms,  and  after  the  severe  chastisement  sixths  of  them  militia,  many  hundreds  of 
which  the  enemy  has  already  received,  miles  into  the  enemy's  country — strictly 
we  think  it  high  time  now  that  the  people  an  army  of  invasion,  and  of  foreign  con- 
should  begin  to  consider  seriously  oi  anro-  quest.  Yes :  we  are  to  have  an  army  of 
per  reckoning  between  themselves  and  the  invasion  and  of  foreign  conquest,  com- 
guilty  authors  of  the  war.  If  we  should  posed,  five  to  one,  o?  militia;  and  by 
wait  till  the  war  may  be  ended,  till  those  what  authority  ?  Certainly  not  by  the 
who  have  eot  us  into  it  may  see  fit  to  get  authority  uf  the  Constitution.  No  pro- 
us  out  in  tneir  own  way,  we  believe  tne  ject  or  notion  could  be  entertained  more 
day  of  reckoning  would  never  come.  Our  palpably  in  contempt  of  that  instrument 
silence  would  'be  construed  into  consent  In  short,  the  plans  for  prosecuting  this 
and  entire  acquiescence.  We  believe  the  war  are  only  equaled  in  atrocious  usnr- 
time  has  already  come,  when  peace  pations  of  Executive  power,  by  those 
should  be  made,  or  sought  at  least,  with  which  produced  the  war.  It  is  time 
Mexico ;  and  the  very  lact  that  no  step  the  people  be^  to  look  al^r  their  own 
whatever  has  been  taken,  or,  so  far  as  we  interest  in  this  matter.  Our  own  mind, 
know,  contemplated,  by  the  Administra-  at  least,  is  made  up.  We  will  no  longer 
tion,  towards  an  offer  or  an  effort  to  re-  refrain  from  uttering,  before  the  country, 
new  friendly  relations  with  that  Power,  the  convictions  which  have  been  forced 
since  the  disasters  which  have  befallen  upon  us,  that  the  Administration,  at 
her  arms  on  the  Rio  Grande,  should  be  Washington,  is  wholly  responsible  for 
held  as  a  new  offence,  only  less  reprehen-  this  war ;  that  though  we  may  have  had 
sible  than  that  of  bringing  us  originally  causeofwaragainst Mexico,  upon  which 
into  a  needless  war.  The  voice  of  the  we  might  have  justified  ourselves,  ac- 
people  must  be  heard  on  this  matter.  We  cording  to  the  usage  of  nations  in  times 
do  not  hesitate  to  affirm,  as  our  undoubt-  past,  yet  this  war  was  undertaken  for  no 
ing  conviction,  that  Mexico  is  ready  to  such  cause ;  that  in  its  inception  it  was 
treat  with  us  to-day,  if  she  were  ap-  in  no  way  a  war  of  ddence,  on  our 
proached  by  us  as  a  weak  but  proud  na-  part,  but  of  aggression ;  that  it  was  in- 
tion  should  be,  by  one  so  much  her  su-  duced  and  provoked  by  the  Administra- 

Serior  in  power.    She  should  be  tfeated  tion,  at  Washington,  m  assuming  mih- 

elicately,  in  respect  of  her  pride,  and  tary  occupation  of  a  section  of  country 

gjenerously  and  humanely,  in  considera-  to  which  the  United  States  bad  no  title, 

tion  of  her  depressed  and  distracted  con-  and  which  was  till  that  moment  in  the 

dition.    To-day,  Commissioners  to  offer  actual  and    undisturbed    possession  of 

her  terms  of  peace  might  be  approaching  Mexico,  as  it  always  had  been,  since  she 

her  capital ;  or,  at  any  rate,  in  some  had  been  a  nation ;  a  movement  of  the, 

mode,  measures  should  have  been  taken  army  of  the  United  States  into  a  foretn 

for  bringing  before  her  Government,  at  territory,  by  the  sole  authority  of  the 

the  eariiest  period,  declarations  and  proofs  President,  and  as  little  to  be  justified  by 

of  our  pacific  and  friendly  disposition,  anj  plea  of  necessity,  arising  from  any- 

But  all  this  seems  far  enough  from  the  thing  done,  or  threatened  to  ne  done,  by 

purpose  of  the  Administration.    We  hear  Mexico,  as  by  anything  found  in  the  Con- 

of  nothing  from  that  quarter,  but  designs  stitution  of  tne  country ;  and  finally,  that 

,  of  prosecuting  the  war  to  the  heart  of  the  plans  for  prosecuting  the  war,  and,  so 

Mexico.    We  hear  of  an  army  of  inva-  far  as  we  are  permitted  to  understBud 

sion,  thirty  thousand  strong,  to  be  con-  them,  the  objects  to  be  secured  by  it,  if 

centrated  with  all  possible  dispatch  on  the  Administration  is  to  have  its  way, 

the  frontiers  of  that  country,  and  to  be  have  as  little  in  them,  as  the  inception  ot 

precipitated,  in  three    grand  divisions,  the  war  itself,  to  commend  them  to  tke 

without  delay,  and  with  little  or  no  re-  just  sympathy  or  countenance  of  the 

gard  to  climate  or  season,  on  the  capital  American  people.    Such,  we  say,  are  oar 

of  the  Empire.    There,  and  there  only,  convictions,  and  we  give  them  free  vt- 

in  the  enemy's  country,  and  at  his  capi-  terance ;  but  we  propose,  too,  to  oflfer  to 

tal.  Napoleon-like,  we  are  to  dictate  the  our  readers  some  reasons  for  the  opiniofM 

terms  of  peace !  Great  words,  and  grand  that  we  are  so  free  to  express, 

ideas,  these,  for  modest  and  peace-loving  The  first  thing  we  have  to  coaaidcr  ia. 


184G.]                           Om'  ReUuUma  wUh  Mexko,  d 

that  this  wmr  was  begtm  with  little  real  almdy,  withoat  war,  or,  as  things  finally 

regard  to  those  *<  wrongs  and  injaries"  resulted,  withoat  any  danger  of  war.  But 

committed  by  Mexico  against  citizens  of  the  President  wanted  more  territory  than 

the  United  States,  whico  form  the  bur-  was  secured  by  the  terms  of  annexation, 

then  of  complaint  against  that  Power  both  or  than  was  likely  to  be  obtasned  merely 

in  the  President's  annual  message  to  Con-  by  an  amicable  settlement  of  the  question 

gress,  in  December  last,  and  in  his  war  of  boundary,  except  as  neg[otiation  should 

message,  of  the  1  tth  of  May.    This  is  a  be  preceded  or  accompanied  by  military 

point  which  ought  to  be  well  understood  demonstrations  in  and  about  the  coveted 

by  the  whole  country.     It  may  be  a  country.    We  think  it  susceptible  of  the 

question  which  party  began  the  war —  clearest  moral  demonstration,  that  this  has 

and  this  we  shall  consider  nereafter — but  been  the  one  ^rand  object  of  the  President, 

however  this  may  be,  certain  it  is,  it  had  and  that  it  is  to  this  one  object,  as  the 

little  or  nothing  to  do,  in  its  origin,  with  principal  and  nainthing,and  the  measures 

any  wrongs  and  injuries  whatever  com-  re^sorted  to  to  secure  it,  that  the  country 

mitted  by  Mexico.    If  she  began  hostili-  is  indebted  for  the  existence  of  Aiis  war. 

ties,  of  course  it  was  for  some  cause,  if  We  shall  recur  to  this  noint  before  we 

for  any  cause  at  all,  other  than  that  of  conclude  this  paper,  and  dwell  upon  it 

wrongs  and  injuries  committed  by  her-  more  at  length.    At  present  we  wish  to 

self.    If  hostile  demonstrations  were  first  speak  a  little  farther,  and  more  partico- 

made  on  our  side,  we  repeat,  that  rery  larly,  of  our  unsatisfied  claims  on  Mexi- 

littJe  recavd,  except  by  way  of  pretence,  co,  that  we  may  understand  for  ourselves 

was  had  to  9ur  unsettled  claims  on  Mex-  exactly  what  we  have  to  complain  of  on 

ieo ;  they  entered  very  little  into  the  real  this  score,  and  what  they  have  to  do  with 

considerations  which  led  to  these  demon-  the  war,  or  the  war  with  them. 

Btrations.     The  President  has  taken  care  Ever  since  the  revolution  which  sepa- 

all  the  while  to  make  these  claims  iignre  rated  Mexico  from  Spain,  in  1822,  Ameri« 

largely  in  his  communications  to  Con-  can  citizens  in  Mexico,  and  the  vessels  of 

K!ss,  touching  our  difficulties  with  that  American  citizens  on  the  coasts  of  that 
wer ;  and  we  haye  not  the  least  doubt  country,  have  been  subjected  to  occasion- 
that  he  has  handled  this  joggle  so  adroitly  al  insults,  oppressions,  exactions  and  in- 
as  to  make  the  impression,  to  a  wide  ex-  juries.  These  things  have  arisen  partly 
tent,  on  the  minds  of  our  people,  that  the  from  the  want  of  that  just  sense  of  the 
real  cause  of  this  war  is  to  be  found,  in  a  rights  of  persons  and  property,  so  well 
great  measure  at  least,  in  these  unsettled  understood  in  our  own  country,  and  so 
claims,  and  the  necessity  he  was  under  of  little  appreciated  in  Mexico,  and  partly 
enforcing'  the  adjustment  of  them  without  as  incident  to  the  unsettled  state  of  things 
any  further  delajr.  Let  us  not  allow  our-  there,  and  the  fact  that,  if  a  republic  at 
selves  to  be  deceived  and  imposed  on  in  all,  Mexico  is  a  military  republic,  with 
this  way.  If  there  had  been  no  causes  the  supreme  power  shifting  almost  as  oAen 
of  diflbrence  between  us  and  Mexico  but  as  the  seasons  change  from  the  hands  ol 
this,  and  if  the  President  had  had  no  other  one  military  chief  and  despot  to  another, 
object  but  thb  in  view,  there  would  have  In  such  a  country  persons  and  ptopert^ 
been  no  war,  nor  any  approach  to  war.  are  necessarily  very  insecure ;  and  it  is 
The  President  knows  this  well  enough,  not  much  to  be  wondered  at,  though  not  to 
and  he  has  only  sought  to  flourish  **  the  be  justified  or  tolerated,  that  strangers — 
wrongs  and  injuries  we  have  so  long  the  citizens  of  other  countries — trying  the 
bome^  in  the  face  of  our  people,  that  he  hazards  of  trade  or  business  there,  should 
might  **  prepare  their  hearts^  for  a  war  safler  in  common  with  those  who  are 
to  be  undertaken  and  prosecuted  on  other  native  to  the  countnr.  It  happens  not 
rrounds,  and  for  verjr  difierent  objects,  unfreqvently  in  such  cases^  that  such 
We  say  again,  let  us  not  adlow  ourselves  strangers  become  the  special  objects  of 
to  be  deceived  and  imposed  on  b^  the  the  arbitrary  authority  and  the  rapacity 
transparent  pretences  ot  the  Administra-  of  the  Government.  The  same  causes, 
tion  at  Washington.  This  war  is  to  be  too,  which  operated  to  produce  the  inju- 
referred  mainly  to  one  cause,  and  one  ries  to  which  owr  citizens  were  subject  at 
cause  only ;  it  has  been  brought  about  in  the  hands  of  Mexico  from  time  to  time, 
the  detemrined  pursuit  of  one  principal  in  a  long  series  of  years,  have  constantly 
object,  and  one  only :  that  object  mts  the  stood  in  the  way  of  obtaining  that  prompt 
ocoiuVrffon  of  more  territory.  Not  Texas  and  complete  redress  which  was  due  to 
only,  or  Tens  proper ;— that  was  secured  the  respective  instances  of  outrage  or  in* 
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jury.  Thtire  baa*  of  coarse*  often  been  Congress  from  General  Jackaon,  the  sub- 
the  most  provoking  indisposition  and  ject  of  these  claims  is  scarcely  once,  if  at 
delay  to  conuder  these  cases,  or  to  ac-  all,  alloded  to— except  in  the  last.  Ii 
knowledge  the  obligation  to  make  satis-  the  last  of  these,  however,  that  of  Decern- 
&i^n  for  them.  The  sense  of  justice  her,  1836,  the  sul^ect  is  referred  to  in 
has  not  at  any  time  been  very  keen  or  these  general  terms.  Speaking  of  oar  re- 
active, and  when  this  has  been  waked  up,  lations  with  **  all  our  neighbors  on  this 
as  has  been  done  at  times  by  some  rather  continent,**  he  says :  **  The  just  and  long^ 
rough  handling  of  the  Mexican  authori-  standing  claims  of  bur  citizens  upon  some 
ties,  the  necessities  of  that  country,  al-  of  them  are  yet  sources  of  dissatisfactioB 
ways  urxent  and  pressing,  have  mightily  and  complaint  No  danger  is  apprebend- 
interfered — as  the  necessities  of  desperate  ed,  however,  that  they  will  not  be  peace- 
debtors  always  do — ^with  the  payment,  fuUy,  although  tardily,  acknowledmi  and 
and  even  the  adiustment,  of  her  proper  naid  by  aW^unUss  the  irriiatins  tfuH  cf 
obligations  and  dues.  her  ttrugrle  with  Texas  thoula  mfcrtW' 

In   1831,  the  American  Government  n(iie/y97M£e<mru7{]ii«cfiateii«i^A6or,ild> 

sought,  as  far  as  possible,  to  provide  too,  an  exception,** 

against  the  recurrence  of  these  injuries  Beyond  all  doubt,  the  secret  was  here 

on  the  part  of  Mexico,  by  defining  with  disclosed,  which  might  well  account  not 

clearness  and  precision,  in  the  Treaty  of  only  for  some  of  the  more  aggravated 

Amity  and  Commerce  with  that  Power,  cases  of  outra^  to  the  rights  andproperty 

of  the  5th  of  April,  the  rights  and  duties  of  American  citizens,  then  recently  per- 

of  the  respective  parties  towards  each  petrated  by  sibordinate  Mexican  authori* 

other.    This  may  have  checked,  but,  on-  ties,  and  lor  a  more  than  ordinary  indie- 

happily,  it  was  not  sufficient  to  prevent  position  to  heed  our  complaints,  bat  ako 

the  commission  of  repeated  acts  of  the  for  the  very  particular  importunity  which 

Mexican  authorities,  especially  of  the  just  then  characterized  our  demands  for 

Bubordinate  authorities,  injurious  and  op-  redress.    Mexico  had  come  to  look  apcm 

ptessive  to  American  citizens.  A  commu-  the  United  States  and  our  people  with  ex- 

nication  from  the  Secretary  of  State  to  treme  distrust    She  did  not  at  all  relish 

Mr.  £llis,  then  our  Cbarg^  in  Mexico,  in  our  sympathies  towards  the  Texans  in 

July,  1836,  enumerates  some  fourteen  their  struggle  for  emancipation,  ^letook 

distinct  cases  of  injury  and  outrage  to  up  a  violent  prejudice  against  as— of 

American  citizens  and  theirproperty,  oc-  course  a  very  injurious  one — as  if  oar 

curring  after  the  date  of  the  Treaty,  which  desire  to  see  Texas  free  was  stronger 

the  Minister  was   instructed  to  bring  than  our  friendship  for  her,  or  as  if  we  en- 

afresh  to  the  notice  of   the  Mexican  tertained  a  secret  wish  and  porpoee,  some 

Crovemment  day  or  another,  to  take  that  province  lo 

It  is  worth  while  to  remark,  that  it  was  our  own  embrace  !    Texas  declared  Imt 

this  particular  period  of  time^ne  of  very  independence  on  the  2d  day  of  March* 

special  interest  to  Mexico — that  was  first  1836,  and  on  the  21st  of  April  the  deb- 

sek^ted  by  our  Government  for  pressing,  sive  battle  of  San  Jacinto  was  fought 

with  uncommon  zeal  and  urgency,  the  Mexico  persisted  in  believing,  and  doeSk 

claims  which  our  citizens  had  on  the  we  think,  to  this  day, that  American  dti^ 

justice  of  that  Power.     These  claims  zens  had  something  to  do  with  that  rero- 

dated  back,  some  of  them,  as  far  as  1815,  lution,  and  that  battle.    Notwithstandiag 

and  so  on  up  to  the  revolution  which  ter-  the  decisive  result  of  the  sSur  of  Soa 

minated  the  Spanish  lule  in  that  country ;  Jacinto,  including  the  capture  of  the  Pre- 

and  very  many  of  them  were  older  than  sident  of  Mexico,  minors   were  sooa 

the  Treaty  of  1831.     Other  claims  had  abroad  in  Texas  of  great  preparations  ior 

arisen,as  we  have  seen,  subsequent  to  that  another  invasion  from  Mexico  ;  and  joai 

Treaty ;  yet  from  the  period  of  General  about  the  time  when,  according  to  tlMoe 

Jackson's  accession  to  the  Presidency,  in  rumors,  the  invading  army  should  have 

1829,  up  to  the  time  when  Mexico  became  been  looked  for  in  Texas,  it  was  iomad 

involved  in  civil  war  with  her  revolted  that  the  American  (reneral,  (Gaines,)  at 

province  of  Texas,  Mexico  was  treated  the  h^  of  a  formidable  body  of  troopa» 

with  the  utmost  forbearance,  in  reference  had  deemed  it  necessary  under  instroctioM 

to  these  claims.     In  truth,  they  may  be  from  Washington,  in  order  to  guard  the 

said  to  have  been  very  little  pressed,  frontier  of  the  United  States  against  Ia* 

though  not  (|uite  neglected.    Through  dians !  to  march  fifty  miles  into  the  inle- 

eight  successive  annual   messages   to  rior  of  Texas,  and  take  up  a  poaitkmal 
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Nacogdoches.  Mezieo  was  weak  eaoagh  to  be.    No  act  aathoiizing  tepHpals  was 

to  be  startled  and  offended  at  this  move-  passed ;  and  the  Committee  of  the  Senate 

ment !  and  Mr.  Gorostiza,  her  Minister  recommended  to  the  President  to  make 

in  this  country,  fiBuling  to  get  such  satis-  another  demand,  in  some  peaceful  form* 

fiction  as  he  deemed  due  to  the  case,  for  justice  and  satisfaction.    This  they 

demanded  his  passports,  and  went  home,  deemed   the    more    important,   as   we 

Now,  it  was  the  period  here  referred  chanced  to  hare  a  Treaty  with  Mexico, 

to — so  critical  to  Mexico,  with  an  irri-  which  expressly  provided,  that  **  neither 

tating  struggle  on  her  hands,  with  her  of  the  contracting  parties  will  order  or 

President  a  prisoner  and  an  exile — it  was  authorize  any  acts  of  reprisal,  nor  declare 

this  period  that  was  selected  at  Washing-  war  against  the  other,  on  complaint  of 

ton  as  the  most  convenient  and  opportune,  injuries  or  damages,  until  the  said  partf 

to  press  on  the  attention  of  that  Power  considering  itself  offended  shall  firsthave 

thenecessity  of  her  responding  promptly  presented  to  the  other  a  statement  of 

and  satisfactorily,  witnout  any  further  such  injuries  or  damages,  veri^ed  6y  com* 

delay,  to  the  formidable  array  of  com-  petent  proofs,  and  demanded  justice  and 

ph||nts  and  reclamations  which  we  had  to  satisfaction,  and  the  same  shall    have 

prefer  against  her.    By  a  dispatch  of  the  been  either  refused  or  unreasonably  de« 

20th  of  July,  Mr.  Ellis  wss  instructed  laved.**    Confessedly,  by  the  dispatch  of 

forthwith  to  present  these  complaintsand  Mr.  Forsyth  to  Mr.  Ellis,  there  must 

reclamations,  and  demand  reparation  for  have  been  a  failure  to  verify  the  cases, 

these  accumulated  wrongs ;  he  was  in-  or  some  of  them,  by  competent  proofs, 

structed  to  wait  patiently  three  wedts  for  when  the  peremptory  demand  for  satis- 

an  answer,  and  if  at  the  end  of  that  period  faction  was  made  by  that  Minister. 

«« no  satisfactory  answer"  should  oe  re-  The  result  of  this  business  showed 

eeived,  he  was  to  give  formal  notice  that  that,  notwithstanding  **  the  irritating  ef- 

at  the  end|of  a  fortnight  more,  unless  such  feet  of  her  struggle  with  Texas,"  Mexico 

**  satisfactory  answer"  should  be  received,  could  be  brought  to  terms  of  settlement 

he  would  demand  his  passports !    Mr.  by  negotiation,  as  well  as  by  reprisals, 

Ellis,  of  course,  obeyed  nis  instructions,  or  war;  but  it  required  forbearance  and 

and  not  having  received  an  answer  to  his  patience  on  our  part    Mr.  Van  Bu  ren 

demand  which  he  deemed  satisfactory,  he  dispatched  a  special  messenger  to  Mexico, 

received  his^iassports,  and  came  hiome.  soon  after  entering  on  the  duties  of  his 

Mr.  Goroatiza  took  his  departure  from  office,  to  make  a  nnal  demand  for  redress 

this  country  in  October,  1836 ;  and  Mr.  of  injuries,  with  the  documerUory  procfst 

EUis  came  home  in  January,  1837.  Thus  as  required  by  our  Treaty.    The  answer 

were  the  diplomatic  relations  of  the  two  was,  that  **  nothing  should  be  left  un- 

Governments  entirely  suspended.  done  that  misht  lead  to  the  most  speedy 

On  the  7th  of  February,  1837,  General  and  equitable  adjustment  of  our  de- 
Jackson,  now  thoroughly  aroused  to  the  mands.''  Soon  afterwards  Mexico  volun- 
crying  injustice  of  Mexico,  sent  a  spe-  tarily  renewed  diplomatic  relatione  with 
cial  message  to  Congress,  recommending,  this  country,  by  sending  to  our  govern- 
*'  that  an  act  be  pused  authorizing  re-  ment  an  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Min* 
prieaU,  and  the  use  of  the  naval  force  of  ister  Plenipotentiary,  who  "  brought  with 
the  United  States  by  the  Executive  him  assurances  of  a  sincere  desire,  that 
against  Mexico,  to  enrorce  them,  in  the  the  pending  diffisrences  between  the  two 
event  of  a  refusal  by  the  Mexican  Gov-  Governments  should  be  terminated  in  a 
emment  to  eome  to  an  amicable  adjust-  manner  satisfactory  to  both."  This  was 
ment  of  the  matters  in  controversy  be-  in  1838.  In  April,  1839,  a  convention 
tween  us,  upon  another  demand  thereof,  was  concluded  between  the  two  powers, 
made  from  on  board  one  of  our  vessels  and  ratified  by  the  respective  Govern- 
^ war  on  the  coast  of  Mexico,"  Doubt-  meats;  a  previous  convention  having 
less  this  would  have  been  a  powerful  been  made  in  September,  1838,  which  the 
diversion — not,  of  course,  so  intended  I  Mexican  Government,  for  reasons  ac- 
hat operating  to  that  efect — in  favor  of  cepted  at  Washington  as  satisfactory,  had 
Texas,  where  the  apprehension  of  further  failed  to  ratify.  By  this  convention  of 
annoyance  from  Mexico  was  not  yet  April,  1839,  it  was  agreed,  that  <*aU 
quite  ended.  Happily,  however,  for  the  claims  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
peace  and  honor  of  the  countiy.  Con-  upon  the  Mexican  Government,  state- 
gress  did  not  deem  the  case  quite  so  meats  of  which,  soliciting  the  interpo* 
ugent  as  the  President  had  supposed  it  sition  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
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States,  hare  been  presented  to  the  Be-  claims,"  say  the  American  Commissum- 

partment  of  State,  or  to  the  Diplomatic  ers,  *'  prepmd  for  the  final  action  of  the 

agent  of  the  United  States  at  Menco,  Board,  so  fiur  as  depended  upon  it,  wert 

until  the  signature  of  this  Convention,**  disposed  of,  exapt  three*'    Three  to  four 

shoald  be  referred  to  a  Board  of  four  other  cases  were  presented,  but  norJn  a 

Commissioners,  two  appointed  from  each  state  for  the  Board  to  act  upon.    Of  the 

country,  for  final  adjustment.  An  Umpire  three  excepted  cases,  two  of  them  being 

was  to  be  appointed  by  the  King  of  daims,  on  vapert  to  the  aggregate  amount 

Prussia.     This  Commission  was  oigaq*  of  more  than  two  and  a  half  millioas, 

ized  in  August,  1840,  and  sat  for  eighteen  came  to  the  Board  only  on  the  last  day  af 

months,  when  its  term  of  service  expired  its  teuion  !     These  parties  could  hare 

by  the  limitation  of  the  convention.  been  in  no  great  hurry  for  their  money. 

The  recital  we  have  here  made  shows.  They  were  claims  of  several  years'  stand- 

that  notwithstanding  all  former  dela3rs,  ing,  and  the  President,  in  -his  annual 

and  in  spite  of  **the  irritating  effect  of  Message,  takes  care  to  make  the  most  of 

her  struggle  with  Texas,"  Mexico  had  them.    What  i^  really  doe  on  them  no- 

at  last  3rielded  to  our  importunate  de-  body  can  tell.  /Claims  on  Governments 

mands  for  redress  of  injunes,  and  that  always  loom  up  large  on  paper.      In  tne 

from  the  autumn  o(  1840  to  the  spring  cases  examined  and  decided  by  the  Com- 

of  1842,  the  examination  and  adjustment  mission  and  Umpire,  the  claimants  de- 

of  the  claims  of  our  citizens  were  quietly  manded  in  Uie  agjgregate,  $6,439,723  19 ; 

going  on  at   the  capital  of  our  own  and  the  amount  InaUy  awarded,  as  justly 

country,  before  a  Commission  constituted  due  in  these  cases,  was  $2,026,139  68,  or 

by  an  amicable  convention  agreed  upon  less  than  one-third  of  the  amount  claimed, 

between  the  two  powers.      Whatever  By  the  same  rile,  the  claims  in  the  three* 

complaints  then  we  have  now  to  make  or  six  or  sevea  cases*  not  acted  on  by  the 

against  Mexico,  in  regard  to  these  claims.  Board,  and  amounting  on  paper,  all  toU, 

must  date  from  and  after  the  spring  of  to  three  millions  and  a  thini,  would  seem 

X842,  when  that  Commission  was  termi-  Xo  be  worth  about  a  million.    The  bulk 

nated  by  its  own  limitatidn.    All  former  of  the  two  heaviest  of  these  claims  was 

delays — all  former  evasions  and  equivo-  for  damages  on  land  contracts  with  th« 

cations  to  avoid  the  settlement  of  these  Republic  of  Mexico, 

claims,  ceased  to  be  any  longer  a  subject  besides  the  final  awards  4y  the  Com- 

of  complaint  on  our  part,  when  Mexico  mission  and  Umpire,  therel  were  elaima 

yielded  the  point,  ana  came  into  a  volun-  acted  on  by  the  Board,  as  |)resented,  to 

tary,  amicable  and  satisfactory  arrange-  near  two  millions,  and  id  which  the 

ment.in  regard  to  them.    If,  since  the  American  Commissioners  were  ready  to 

Convention  of  1839,  and  the  termination  allow  about  one-half  the  amount  cuum- 

of  the  Joint  Commission  in  1842,  she  ed,  while  the  Mexican  CororoissioDert 

has  returned  to  her  former  line  of  con-  allowed  nothing.    These  were  left  onde- 

duct ;  if  she  has  delayed  and  equivocated  ctded  by  the  Umpire,  because,  owin^  solely 

as  she  did  aforetime;  if  she  has  failed,  to  the  delay  of  the  parties  in  preparmgani 

without  just  reason  or  excuse,  to  perform  presenting  them  for  a  hearing,  they  came 

her  treaty  stipulations  in  regard  to  claims  into  his  hands  too  late  for  decision.    All. 

already  liquidated,  and  has  refused  to  except  one,  were  received  by  him  only 

make  provision  for  other  claims  not  so  six  days  before  the  Commission  ceased  to 

adjustcKl,  then  she  has  given  us  new  and  exist.    What  the  award  of  the  Umpire 

just  cause  of  offence,  and  it  would  not  lie  would  have  been  in  these  cases,  of  con 

in  her  mouth  to  compla'm  if  we  had  cbo-  we  cannot  know.    In  the  cases  in  wb 

•en  to  take  redress,  by  reprisals,  or  even  he  did  act,  his  allowance  was  in  the 

war,  into  our  own  hands.    Let  us  see  tio  of  about  two-thirds  of  the  amomit 

exactly  what  her  conduct  has  been,  and  which    the    American     Commissioners 

what  we  have  to  complain  of,  since  the  would  have  allowed,  while  it  exceed- 

spnng  of  1842.  ed  by  many  times  the  sum  which  tbs 

The  Joint  Commission,  with  and  with-  Mexican  Commissioners  were  willing  to 

out  the  aid  of  the  Umpire,  made,  during  concede.    On  the  whole,  we  may  co&- 

their  sitting,    final  awards  in  fevor  of  elude,  that  when  the  Joint  CommisBioBteT- 

American    citizens    to    the  amount   of  minated  its  labors,  besides  the  two  milliotts 

something  more    than  two   millions  of  and  twenty-six  thousand  dollars  actnai- 

dollars.    The  number  of  cases,  in  all,  ly  and  finally  awarded,  there  renaaiasd 

was  very  great;  and  **  all  the  cases  of  an  amount  of  a  million  and  three-qi 
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ten,  or  perlmps  tworoUlioiis  xnore»  hist)^  received.  But  though  Mexico  agreed  to 
dae  to  American  citizens  from  the  Mexi-  pay  this  indebtedness,  she  has  not  paid 
can  GoTemment,  and  for  the  adjustment  it,  except  in  part  It  is  certainly  true, 
of  which,  as  well  as  for  the  payment  of  what  Mr.  Thompson  says ;  **  the  claim- 
the  amount  awarded  by  the  Commission  ants  hare  receiv^  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the 
and  Umpire,  she  was  bound  to  make  principal  of  their  <iebt,  and  about  nine- 
suitable  proTision.  In  the  (spring  of  1842,  teen  per  cent  of  interest,  which  is  twice 
she  owed  to  American  citizens  a  liquida-  as  much  as  the  market  yalue  of  the  whole 
ted  debt  of  $2,026,139  68,  and  a  further  of  the  claims  when  I  [he]  went  to  Mex- 
sum  of  probably  two  millions,  possibly  ico,  which  was  less  than  twenty  cents 
three  or  four,  which  was  not,  but  ought  on  the  dollar.**  This  is  rery  well  to 
to  be  liquidated.  We  will  see  what  has  show  that  the  claimants  are  better  off  to 
been  done  with  this  debt  and  these  claims,  to-day  than  they  were  the  day  they  got 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1842,  the  Hon.  their  awards,  even  if  they  should  never 
W.  Thompson,  a  gallant,  generous  and  receive  the  next  farthing  on  their  de- 
high-minded  gentleman  of  south  Caroli-  mands ;  but  they  are  entitled  under  the 
na,  went  to  Mexico  as  our  Minister  new  Convention,  voluntarily  entered 
Plenipotentiary.  Let  us  hear  what  he  into  by  Mexico  for  their  reUef  from  the 
has  to  say,  in  the  first  place,  about  this  certain  losses  to  which  they  were  subject 
hquidated  debt  of  two  millions,  adjudica-  under  the  former,  to  the  whole  amount 
ted  by  the  Joint  Commission.  of  their  awards ;  and  sooner  or  later,  in 

"  The  Mexican  Government  had,  by  one  way  or  another,  Mexico  must  pay 
the  terms  of  the  convention  which  estab-  the  uttermost  farthing.  '*  All  the  install- 
lished  that  Commission,  the  alternative  of  ments  **  says  Mr.  Thompson,  **  which 
paying  the  awards  either  in  coin,  or  m  fell  due  whilst  I  remained  in  Mexico, 
their  own  Trtaaury  Noies,  at  their  option,  were  paid.**  The  President  says,  **  the 
The  market  was  already  flooded  with  three  hrst** — by  which  he  means  the  first 
this  depreciated  Government  paper,  and  three — *'  installments  have  been  paid." 
new  emissions  were  daily  made.  The  Two  other  installments,  those  of  April 
market  value  of  these  Treasury  Notes  was  and  July,  1844,  are  claimed  to  have  been 
about  thirty  cents  on  the  dollar,  and  if  paid  by  Mexico,  though  the  subject,  Mr. 
this  additional  two  millions  bad  been  Polk  informs  us,  is  involved  in  much 
thrown  on  tie  market,  they  would  have  mystery.  Why  the  payment  of  the  re- 
depreciated  still  more.  The  owners  of  maining  portions  of  these  indemnities  has 
these  claims  knew  this,  and  were  anxious  been  suspended,  remains  to  be  explained, 
to  make  some  other  arrangement  Tfu  We  shall  advert  to  this  point  diractly. 
awards  were  not  sent  to  me  untd  October,  We  have  seen  that  there  were  claims— * 
1  demanded  the  money;  but  it  was  a  they  were  eighteen  in  number — which 
mere  form,  for  every  one  knew  that  the  fiuled  of  decision  by  the  Umpire,  for  want 
Government  neither  had  the  money  nor  of  time ;  and  there  were  some  other  cases 
the  means  of  raising  it,  and  coercion  — seven  according  to  Mr.  Thompson — 
was  out  of  the  question,  as  they  would  which  were  not  considered  by  the  Corn- 
have  availed  themselves  of  the  altema-  missioners,  also  principally  for  want  of 
tive  of  the  treaty  and  given  the  Treasury  time.  The  question  is,  how  did  Mexico 
Notes,  which  would  only  have  been  conduct  herself  in  regard  to  these  claims? 
ehanging  the  evidence  of  the  debt,  and  We  will  let  Mr.  Thompson  tell  the  story : 
to  a  less  advantageous  form.  In  a  week,  **  I  was  anxious  to  nave  madeprovi- 
bowever,  I  made  a  new  convention  with  sion  for  the  settlement  of  these  cases  at 
the  Government"  the  time  tlmt  I  negotiated  the  Convention 

And  what  was  this  new  convention  ?  of  January,  1843,  but  my  Chvemmeni 

Why,  Mexico  agreed  to  pay  this  liqui*  thought  otherwise.    In  November,  how- 

dat^  debt  tn  com,  paying  the  interest  up  ever,  of  that  year,  I  received  instructions 

to  the  30th  of  April,  1843,  and  the  prin-  to  negotiate  another  convention  for  the 

eipal  and  interest  in  five  years  from  that    settiement  of  these  claims 

date,  in  tri-monthly  installments,  with  I  succeeded,  but  with  difficulty,  in  ototii- 
the  advantage  also  and  saving  to  the  credi-  *  ing  every  concession  which  Inad  beenin^ 

tors,  of  export  and  transportation  duties,  stnuted  to  ask,  and  on  some  voints  morr, 

freight,  insurance  and  commissions,  which  with  the  single  exception  of  the  place  of 

muer  the  former  convention  would  have  meeting  of  the  new  Commission,  which  I 

Mien  on  them  at  the  cost  of  eighteen  or  agreed  should  be  Mexico  instead  of  Wash* 

twenty  per  cent  on  mil  they  should  have*  ington." 
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nobappUy,  this  treaty  was  not  ratified  the  whole  hkme  on  Mexico  that  these 
hy  the  United  States,  except  with  amend-  claims — the  eighteen  and  the  seTen  ca- 
ments.  It  was  insisted  that  the  Conunis-  ses — have  not  been  adjusted  and  settled* 
sion  shoold  sit  in  this  country  and  not    let  the  American  public,  in  all  candor, 

in  Mexico.  The  treaty  has  never  been  judge.  The  £act,  certainly,  as  it  is 
ratified  at  all  by  Mexico.  We  think  chiufged  on  our  pert,  remains  undisputed, 
there  can  he  no  doubt  that  a  great  error  that  Mexico  has  failed  to  pay  the  mat- 
was  committed,  Tery  much  to  the  preju-  er  part  of  the  indemni^  to  whic±  she 
dice  of  the  claimants,  when  our  Govern-    was  bound  by  the  treaty  of  January,  1843, 

ment  insisted  on  changing  the  terms  of  and  that  she  has  mtide  no  attempt  or 

this  convention  as  to  the  place  where  ofier  to  provide  for  the  settlement  of  the 

the  Commission  should  sit  By  yielding  remainder  of  the  claims  which  American 
this  point,  our  negotiator  had  secured  a    citizens  have  on  her,  since  the  failure  of 

capital  advantage — ^which  was  that  be  the  Convention  negotiated  by  Mr.  Jhomp- 

should  name  the  Umpire.    This  was  of  son  for  Uiat  purpose.  How  much  or  how 

the  very  highest  importance.    Experi-  little  excuse  she  has  for  all  this,  the  coun- 

ence  had  shown  that,  as  in  all  such  try  and  the  world  must  judge  from  the 

cases,  the  American  and  Mexican  Com-  ftLCts  and  the  circumstances  olthe  case, 
missioners  were  pretty  sure  to  disagree       The  history  of  the  Annexation  of  Tex- 

on  every  claim,  and  the  Umpire  would  as  to  the  United  States— about  the  merits 

in  effect  be  the  sole  judge  in  every  in-  of  which  we  have  not  a  word  to  say  in 

stance,  it  was  worth  half  the  real  value  this  place — is  too  recent  not  to  be  famil- 

of  every  claim  to  name  the  Umpire,  and  ^*  at  least  in  its  leading  events,  to  all 

this  our  Minister  secured  by  yielding  the  intelligent  readers.    One  effect  of  that 

place  of  meeting  to  Mexico.    And  this  measure,  at  least,  is  perfectly  well  under- 

was  all  the  more  important,  as  the  con-  stood ;  and  that  is,  that  it  caused  the  sns- 

vention  had  stipulated  that  the  eighteen  pension  of  all  diplomatic  relations  be- 

cases  above  referred  to  were  not  to  be  tween  Mexico  and  the  United  SUtes. 

reexamined  by  the  Commissioners  at  all,  General  Almonte,  the  Mexican  Minister, 

but  handed  over  at  once  to  the  Umpire  withdrew  from  this  country,  and  the 

for  his  decision.    Nor  was  there  any  very  Mexican  Government  refused  to  have  any 

imperative  or  just  reason,  in  principle  or  further  diplomatic  intercourse  with  Mr. 

convenience,  why  the  Commission  snould  Shannon,  our  Minister  in  that  country, 

sit  in  Washington  rather  than  Mexico.  Oar  Government  was  aware,  from  the  be- 

The  Commission  was  to  settle  claims  of  ginning,  that  so  kr  at  least  Mexico  would 

Mexican  citizens  on  our  Government,  as  go  to  show  her  resentment,  and  how 

well  as  claims  of  our  citizens  on  the  much  farther  remained  to  be  seen.  From 

Mexican  Government;  and  had  it  been  the   beginning   she   declared  that  she 

otherwise,  there  is  nothing  very  new  in  should  regard  Annexation  as  an  act  of 

the  rule  that  the  claimant,  whether  dti-  hostility  to  her,  and  all  her  language 

zen  or  foreigner,  should  prosecute  his  breathed  of  war.  A  state  of  war,  though 

demand  in  the  country  where  it  arose.   It  of  late  without  active  hostilities,  existed 

happened,  too,  here,  that  nearly  all  the  between  her  and  Texas ;  and  she  seemed 

six  or  seven  claims  of  our  citizens  which  to  suppose,  not  very  unnaturally,  tbat  if 

alone  were  to  be  submitted  to  the  Com-  we  chose  to  put  ourselves  in  the  place  of 

missioners  for  examination,  depended  on  Texas,  we  should  place  ourselves  in  a 

documentary  proofs  which  were  in  the  state  of  war  with  her. 
public  archives  of  Mexico.     There  is       A    serious   movement   towards  An* 

every  reason  for  sajring  that,  if  this  d6n-  nexation  was  begun  in  the  winter  of 

vention  had  been  promptly  ratified  by  us  1843-4,  resulting  in   the  treaty  which 

just  as  it  was  made,  it  would  have  been  was  concluded  by  Mr.  Tyler  with  the 

ratified    by   Mexico,  and  at  least  the  Republic  of  Texas  on  the  12th  of  AprLU 

eighteen  cases  above  mentioned  would  1844.    This  treahr  was  rejected  by  the 

have  been  long  since  settled  by  the  Um-  Senate ;  but  it  efitoctually  disturbed  and 

pire.     There  would  have  been    some  broke  up  the  friendly  relations  of  the  two 

chance,  too,  for  the  settlement  of  the  Governments;  and  the  project  was  by  no 

remaining   cases,  before   our   relations  means  abandoned.    It  was  evident  that 

with  Mexico  had  been  perplexed,  and  the  measure  was  to  be  consummated  at 

diplomatic  intercourse  suspended  by  the  an  early  day,  and  Mexico  so  understood 

intervention  of  the  question  of  Annexe-  it    From  that  hour  she  oounted  tis  na 

tion.    How  fu"  we  are  right  in  throwing  her  enemy*— waiting  only  for  the  oon- 
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sammation  for  any  open  demonstration  Mexico  was  never  ready  to  believe,  or 
of  her  belligerent  designs.  Of  coarse  we  rather  to  confess,  that  she  could  not  yet 
accomplished  the  measure  with  every  reconquer  Texas,  and  impose  her  aroi- 
reasonable  dispatch.  The  joint  resoln-  trary  laws  on  an  unwilling  people.  This 
tion  of  Annexation.was  passed  by  Con-  was  her  error — ^her  weakness,  if  we  will 
gress,  and  approved  March  1, 1845.  have  it  so.  And  it  was  an  error  and  a 
Now  it  is  to  this  fact  to  which  we  weakness  that  we  could  very  well  have 
wish  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers ;  afforded  to  respect,  and  which  we 
namely,  that  Mexico  chose  to  take  of*  ought  to  have  respected.  We  did  not 
fence  at  this  measure  of  Annexation —  choose  to  do  so.  We  took  Texas ; 
chose  to  regard  it  as  an  act  which  placed  with  how  much  profit  or  honor  we  shall 
die  two  countries  necessarily  in  a  state  know  by  and  by.  The  strict  legal  right 
of  hostilitv,  and  as  calling  on  her,  as  she  to  do  so  we  think  may  be  maintained  and 
regarded  her  rights,  her  lionor  and  her  defended — ^just  as  an  individual  may  de- 
dignity,  to  make  it  cause  of  war  against  fend  his  legal  right  to  the  profits  of  a 
US ;  and  that  the  necessary  consequence  bargain,  thoueh  taking  a  very  unfair  or 
was,  whether  she  attempted  to  prosecute  ungenerous  advantage  of  other  person^ 
actual  hostilities  against  us  or  not,  or  necessities  in  securing  that  bargain  to 
made  an  actual  declaration  of  war  or  not,  himself.  Having  taken  Texas  by  strict 
that,  as  at  least  all  friendly  relations  and  legal  right,  it  seems  to  follow  that,  tech- 
all  diplomatic  intercourse  were  suspended,  nically  at  least,  Mexico  is  wron^  in  set- 
she  should  deem  herself  free,  for  the  time  ting  up  that  acquisition  by  us,  either  as 
being,  from  all  obligations  toward  us,  by  cause  of  war,  or  as  a  reason  or  excuse 
treaty  or  otherwise ;  the  question,  there-  for  her  failure  to  fulfill  her  treaty  and 
fore,  of  her  right  temporarily  to  dlsre-  other  obligations  towards  us.  She  should 

Sid  these  obligations — the  question  whe-  have  swallowed  her  resentment;    and 

er  she  has  any  and  how  much  excuse  we,  the  American  people,  tell  her  so, 

for  her  neglect  and  delay  to  pay  her  ac-  who  would  probably  be  the  last  on  earth, 

knowledged  indebtedness  and  to  provide  in  the  like  case,  to  follow  this  teaching. 

for  other  undoubted  claims  upon  ner,  de-  She  should  have  kept  down  her  pride ; 

pends  altogether,  in  our  judgment,  on  she  should  have  submitted  to  an  inexora- 

another  question ;  and  that  is,  whether  ble  necessity.    She  might  have  appealed 

she  can  justify  herself  before  the  law  of  to  the  world  against  us,  and  got  what 

nations,  the  law  of  God,  and  the  civilized  sympathy  she  could;  but  she  should  not 

world,  in  resorting  to  war,  or  canying  have  talked  or  thought  of  war,  and  she 

her  resentment  so  far  as  to  assume  an  should  have  proceeded,  as  if  nothing  had 

attitude  of  hostility  towards  us,  on  ac-  happened,  to  do  us  ample  justice,  by  sat- 

count   of  the  Annexation  of  Texas  to  isfyingall  the  claims  oi  our  citizens  upon 

the  United  States.  her.    We  sometimes  call  the  Mexican 

Into  this  question  we  have  no  inten-  nation  half  civilized ;  here  was  a  chance 

tion  now  to  enter.    We  should  not  care  for  that  Power  to  show  us  that,  at  least, 

to  be  obliged  to  defend  the  act  of  Annex-  she  understood  the  moral  law  almost  as 

ation,  at  all  points,  in  the  face  of  the  well  as  we  do. 

world ;  thougn  we  think  that  on  strict  We  hold,  then,  that  strictly  Mexico 

grounds  of  lenl  right,  as  against  other  cannot  defend  herself,  on  the  ground  of 

nations,  including  Mexico,  it  is  defensi-  the  measure  of  Annexation,  for  her  fail- 

ble — certainly  not  on  any  ground  of  wis-  ures  to  give  us  complete  redress  for  the 

dom,  generosity  or  £eiimess.    And  this  injuries  and  losses  which  our  citizens 

we  wul  freely  say  of  the  matter,  that  no  have  sustained  at  her  hands  in  times  past; 

ffenerous  or  bberal-minded  man  can  won-  and  if  we  had  chosen  to  do  so,  we  might 

aer  that  Mexico  should  have  indulg^  have  regarded  her  failures  to  make  repa- 

just  that  feeling  of  wounded  pride,  and  ration,  at  least  if  continued  after  a  proper 

all  that  disposition  to  resent    this  act  demand  according  to  old  treaty  stipuia- 

as  an  injury  and  an  outrage,  which  she  tions,  as  cause  of  war.    But  have  we 

has  manifested.    She  felt  as  George  III.  done  so,  or  have  we  had  any  real  occa- 

did  when  his  American  colonies  were  sion  to  do  so  ?    Neither  the  one  nor  the 
about  to  be  wrested  from  him  by  force  of    other.  We  have  not  made  war  on  Mexico 

arms.    He  is  said  to  have  been  the  last  for  this  cause,  though  we  have  Btt  up  this 

man  in  his  kingdom  to  be  convinced  of  grievance  as  a  pretence  for  hostilities.  We 

the  impossibili^  of  reconquering  them,  nave  not  declared  war  against  her  at  alL 

and  the  neeemty  of  giving  them  up.  The  President  called  on  Congress  <*  to  re- 
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ouuid  firet  to  be  made  for  redress  of  inja*  Mexico  with  any  dispofiition  or  design  to 
ties,  accompanied  with  proper  proofs  escape  from  the  settlement  of  her  just 
to  rerify  the  complaints.  If  the  two  dees  tons.  Witness  the  conventions  ne- 
eonnthes  were  not  at  war  until  blows  gotiated  by  Mr.  Thompson.  One»  by 
were  struck  on  the  Rio  Grande,  then  the  which  she  gave  up  her  right  by  former 
Treaty  of  1831  was  as  much  in  force  as  treaty  to  pay  in  depreciated  paper,  and 
erer,  and  a  proper  demand  was  to  be  agreed  to  pay  in  coin ;  and  another,  by 
made  before  a  resort  to  war  or  reprisals,  which  the  remaining  cases,  not  disposed 
And  if  it  be  said  that  Mexico  refused  to  of  under  the  former  commission,  were 
receire  our  Minister,  sent  to  her  for  this  promptly  provided  for.  And  this  was 
and  other  objects,  still  we  say,  the  mode  not  sdl.  Mr.  Thompson  says:  **I  was 
of  redress  formerly  proposed  by  General  anxious  before  I  left  the  legation  that  the 
Jackson  was  open  to  the  Government;  a  docket  should  be  cleared,  and  as  there 
demand  might  nave  been  made  from  on  were  five  cases  remaining,  some  of  them 
board  one  of  our  vessels  of  war,  followed  of  long  standing,  I  askS  an  interview 
by  reprisals  in  case  of  refusal,  or  unrea-  with  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Afliurs,  to 
■onable  delay.  If  it  be  said  that  Mexico  discuss  and  settle  them.  .  .  .  The  re- 
had  first  violated  her  treaty  oblieations  to  suit  was,  that  all  1  asked  was  conceded 
us  by  neglecting  to  pay  her  liquidated  to  me,  in  all  of  them.*'  All  this  did  not 
debt,  and  therefore  we  were  no  longer  look  as  if  Mexico,  at  that  time,  if  she  had 
bound  by  any  treaty  stipulations  with  her,  been  unjust,  was  resolved  to  be  unjust 
still  we  say,  that  with  or  without  treaty,  still.  There  were  not  wanting  many 
demand  and  reprisals  were  better  than  other  occasions,  while  Mr.  Thompson 
war,  and  should  have  been  first  resorted  was  in  Mexico,  when  the  dispositions  of 
to,  if  coercive  measures  of  any  kind  were  that  Government,  whether  to  oolige  or  dis- 
necessary,  and  the  real  object  had  been  oblige  and  injure  us,  were  put  to  the  test, 
to  obtain  satisfaction  from  Mexico  for  her  She  had  in  her  possession  prisoners  of 
debt  and  dues  to  us.  But  who  does  not  the  Santa  Fi  expedition,  prisoners  of  the 
see  that  the  matter  of  these  claims  was  expedition  to  Mier,  and  prisoners  taken 
^e  last  and  the  least  object  which  the  at  San  Antonio,  in  behalf  of  all  of  whom» 
Administration  had  in  view  in  its  military  in  one  way  and  another,  our  Minister 
demonstrations  towards  Mexico  ?  It  was  had  occasion  to  interpose  with  his  renion- 
not  for  this  that  one  fleet  was  gathering,  strances,  or  his  good  offices  and  solicita- 
at  an  early  day,  before  Vera  Cruz,  and  tions.  It  was  never  done  without  suc- 
another  was  hovering  around  her  ports  on  cess.  So  an  order  had  been  issued  stopping 
the  Pacific,  while  an  army  was  directed  the  inland  trade  to  Santa  F^,  and  another 
to  take  up  a  position  on  and  over  the  far-  affecting  seriously  the  goods  and  interests 
ther  boundary  of  Texas  proper,  prepare-  of  American  merchants  in  that  country, 
tory  to  a  march  to  its  *< point  of  ultimate  both  of  which  were  rescinded,  at  the  in- 
destination"  on  the  Rio  Gmnde.  The  stance  of  the  American  Minister.  So 
Adrainistretion  cannot  say,  with  truth,  also  the  Grovemment  of  Mexico,  fearing 
that  it  was  the  object  of  these  movements  another  Texan  operation,  and  not  with- 
origmaily,  to  compel  Mexico  to  settle  out  good  reason,  nad  made  an  order  for 
tibese  claims,  or  that  anything  of  the  sort  expelling  all  natives  of  the  United  States 
was  deemed*  necessary  for  that  purpose —  from  California,  and  three  adjoining  De- 
though  the  President  and  his  echoes  are  partments  of  Mexico ;  this  order,  too,  was 
continually  ringing  changes  on  these  rescinded,  at  the  peremptory  demand  of  the 
**  wrongs  and  injunes,"  as  if  they  had  Minister,  who  says  that  he  did  not  take 
really  led  to  the  war.  They  knew  very  the  high  ground  he  had  assumed  in  re- 
well  that  these  claims  would  be  volunta-  gard  to  it  without  *'  some  compunctious 
rily  settled  the  moment  that  Mexico  could  visitings,**  for  he  had  already  been  in- 
be  reconciled  to  the  loss  of  Texas,  or  formed,  and  indeed  coneulted,  in  regard 
could  be  made  to  submit  to  that  loss,  to  a  plot  for  the  formation  of  an  Independ- 
Mexico  has  never,  at  any  period,  refused  ent  Republic  in  that  quarter,  of  which 
to  recognize  and  settle  these  claims,  California  should  constitute  a  part, 
though  she  has  often  proscrastinated  and  Mr.  Thompson's  Mission  in  Mexico 
neglected  their  settlement  It  is  only  terminated,  be  it  remembered,  in  March, 
just  to  her  to  say  this  much.  Before  1844,  just  one  month  before  Mr.  Tylei'a 
friendly  relations  were  interrupted  by  this  Treaty  for  the  Annexation  of  Texas  waa 
Texan  business,  and  from  the  time  of  the  concluded  ;  and  ud  to  that  moment,  as  he 
CoBveatioa  of  1839,  we  canaot  charge  declared  in  his  address  on  taking  leaTe» 
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**  the  bonds  of  friendsbip  between  the  never  ba?e  declared  war  againBt  us,  or 
two  nations  had  been  strengthened,  in-  gone  to  war  with  as,  merely  on  accoont 
stead  of  being  weakened.*'  He  added,  in  of  the  Annexation  of  Tej:as  to  the  United 
that  same  address,  this  fact — as  credita-  States,  with  an  undefined  bonndary  be- 
ble  to  him  as  to  the  Mexican  Government  tween  her  territory  and  ours.  It  is  true, 
— having  first  adverted  to  one  exception  she  threatened  war,  and  assumed  a  war- 
only — **  I  have  not  made  a  single  official  like  attitude,  and  if  her  ability  had  been 
demand,  or  even  a  simple  request,  which  equal  to  her  will,ferA4ips  she  would  have 
was  not  granted."  All  this  did  not  look,  taken  the  field — and  perhaps  not  There 
certainly,  as  though  in  two  short  years  was  at  first  some  dsuigvr  of  war,  merely 
from  that  time,  we  must  needs  bie  thun-  because  there  was  some  danger  that  her 
dering  with  our  cannon  around  her  cities,  authorities  might  not  be  able  to  satisfy 
to  wsuce  her  up  to  a  sense  of  **  the  wrongs  the  boastful  feelings  and  pride  of  her  peo* 
and  injuries  we  had  so  long  borne,''  and  pie  and  her  army  short  of  it  But  it  is 
of  the  justice  she  was  wantonly  with-  a  good  while  since  this  danger  passed 
holding  from  us.  No,  no.  .  It  only  needed  away.  It  is  perfectly  manifest  that  her 
that  Mexico  should  have  been  conciliated  successive  military  chiefs — Santa  Ana 
in  regard  to  Texas,  to  make  the  settle-  — Herrera — Paredes — none  of  them  in« 
ment  of  our  claims  certain  and  secure ;  tended  to  make  war  on  account  of  Annex- 
andthis  the  Administration  knew  perfect-  ation,  unless  forced  into  it  bv  a  noisy 
ly  well.  There  was  not  a  well-informed  popular  opinion  which  could  clamor 
man  in  the  country  who  did  not  perfectly  about  war,  without  having  really  any 
understand,  that,  on  the  event  of  Annex-  stomach  for  the  fight;  and  it  is  a  good 
ation,  if  nothinfl;  worse  happened,  at  least  while  since  it  became  apparent  that  such 
our  friendly  relations  with  Mexico,  and  a  war,  so  far  as  Mexico  was  concerned, 
with  them  the  payment  of  our  claims,  might  and  would  be  avoided.  General 
must  be  suspended  for  a  while,  and  un-  Thompson  satisfied  himself  of  this  before 
til,  by  counsels  of  conciliation,  modera-  he  left  Mexico.  **  They  are  not  going 
tion  and  wisdom,  on  our  part,  in  dealing  to  declare  war  against  us— 1  have  never 
with  her  and  the  whole  subject,  she  could  doubted  for  a  moment  about  that** 
be  brought  to  look  on  Annexation  with  *'  They  talk  as  they  have  done  for  yeirt 
composure.  We  all  knew,  that  if  we  about  invading  Texas.  No  such  thing 
escaped  war  in  this  business,  yet  the  was  attempted  before  the  Annexation  of 
restoration  of  friendly  relations  must  ne-  Texas  to  this  country ;  and  an  invasion 
cessarily  be  the  work  of  time,  and  would  now  only  excites  a  smile  whenever  it  is 
demand  of  us  great  circumspection,  deli-  spoken  of.  Not  one  man  of  sense  in 
•acy  of  treatment,  and  forbearance  to-'  Mexico  either  desires  or  anticipates  such 
wards  that  excitable  and  sensitive  peo-  a  thing." 

pie,  whom,  however  innocently  as  we        The  attitude  assumed  by  Mexico  im- 

may  think,  we  had  deeply  wounded.  mediately  after  our  Resolution  of  Annex- 

And  now  we  are  prepared  to  say,  and  ation,  made  it  necessary,  in  the  opinion 
we  do  say,  with  emphasis  and  solemnity,  of  the  President,  '*  as  a  precautionary 
that,  with  such  a  line  of  conduct  on  our  measure,  to  order  a  strong  squadron  to 
part  towards  Mexico  as  was  due  from  us  the  coasts  of  Mexico,  and  to  concentrate 
in  reference  to  the  case  and  the  occasion,  an  efficient  military  force  on  the  Western 
war  might  have  been  and  would  have  Frontier  of  Texas."  Where  the  "  West- 
been  avoided,  without  the  sacrifice  of  one  em  Frontier  "  of  Texas  was,  or  might  be 
just  claim  or  one  substantial  and  fair  in-  on  a  settlement  of  bouiwlaries,  was 
terest  of  the  United  Suites,  or  of  any  an  important  question,  which  it  was  not 
American  citizen.  All  the  facts  and  di»>  competent  to  the  President  to  decide.  But 
closures  in  the  case  testify  to  this  conclu-  our  army  took  up  a  position  at  Corpus 
•ion,  and  warrant  us  in  taking  this  Christi  on  or  near  the  right  bank  of  the 
ground  boldly,  and  without  the  slightest  Nueces — a  liver  which  marked  the  well- 
misgiving  or  doubt  Let  those  beware  known  boundary  of  the  old  province  or 
who  have  brought  this  needless  war  department  of  Texas  on  the  West  This 
upon  us,  for  covert  objects  which  they  was  early  in  August  of  last  year,  and 
have  not  dared  to  disclose  or  avow,  and  the  avowed  object  of  the  movement  was 
yet  with  pretences  which  are  hypocnti-  **  to  repel  any  invasion  of  the  Texan  ter- 
cal  and  fjeuse  1  ritory  which  might  be  attemyrted  by  the 

The  position  which  we  here  take  in  Mexican  forces."     The  President  con- 

<ht  first  place,  is  this ;  that  Mexico  would  sidered  the  Texan  territory  even  then* 
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which  wa0  long  before  Annnexation  was  as  near  the  boundary  line — ^the  Rio 
eonsummaled,  and  while  Texas  was  still  Gmnde — as  prudence  will  dictate."  ^  *  * 
as  much  an  independent  republic  as  she  **  The  President  desires  that  your  posi- 
erer  was,  as  a  part  of  the  territory  of  the  tion,  for  a  part  of  your  forces  at  least. 
United  States,  and  to  be  defended  accord-  should  be  west  of  the  River  Nueces." 
in^ly.  On  this  assumption,  absurd,  and  These  letters  invited  General  T&ylor  to 
misdiievous  as  we  deem  it  to  be,  he  was  push  at  once  for  the  extremest  limits — 
right  in  taking  proper  precautions  for  its  the  Rio  Grande — ^they  instructed  him  to 
defence  against  a  threatened  invasion,  if  pass  **  v>e8t  of  the  Kiver  Nueces.**  He 
he  believed  the  danger  to  be  real,  as  we  was  too  old  a  soldier  to  be  caught  in  any 
suppose  he  did.  Admitting  that  it  was,  trap  set  for  him  at  Washington ;  he 
even  at  that  period,  the  duty  of  the  Ex-  obeyed  the  orders,  and  gave  the  invita- 
eeutive  to  be  prepared  to  repel  any  inva-  tion  the  ffo-by.  He  took  his  position  at 
sion  of  Texas  by  the  Mexican  forces,  and  Corpus  Christi,  which  was  *'  west  of  the 
to  place  the  army  near  where  it  would  Nueces"  because  on  the  right  bank  of 
be  needed  if  Mexico  should  declare  war  that  river ;  and  there  he  remained  for  six 
against  us ;  and  admitting  also  that,  with  months,  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from 
this  object  in  view,  it  was  proper  that  the  Rio  del  Norte,  and  until,  having 
the  army  should  have  been  directed  to  finally  received  positive  orders,  he  moved 
take  up  a  position  in  the  Texan  territory,  to  the  latter  river, 
where,  we  ask,  was  the  necessity  that  the  We  affirm  that  Mexico  would  not  have 
very  first  position  of  our  forces  should  made  war  on  the  United  States  on  ac* 
have  been  taken  on  the  farther  side  of  count  of  Annexation,  nor  would  she 
the  Nueces  ?  Did  not  the  President  have  invaded  Texas,  or  crossed  the  Rio 
know  that  every  inch  of  ground  beyond  Grande  with  an  army,  if  the  President 
the  Nueces  was  disputed  territory  be-  had  kept  his  forces  wholly  out  of  Texas, 
tween  Mexico  and  Texas  ?  Did  he  not  or  had  contented  himself  with  the  military 
know  that  the  Resolution  of  Annexation  occupation  of  Texas  alone  within  the 
expressly  reserved  the  question  of  boun-  well-known  limits  of  the  ancient  state  or 
dary  between  us  possessing  the  Texan  province  of  that  name.  No  man  of  sense 
territory,  and  Mexico,  ta  be  settled  by  can  have  any  doubt  on  this  point  who 
friendly  negotiation,  and  that  it  was  this  understands  what  the  position  of  Mexico 
very  country,  between  the  Nueces  and  has  been,  and  what  has  actually  tran- 
the  Rio  Grande,  and  the  whole  of  it,  spired  since  the  measure  of  Annexation 
which  formed  the  sut>ject  of  dispute  ?  was  begun.  If  she  made  no  attempt  to 
Certainly  he  knew  all  this,  and  he  knew,  reconquer  Texas  for  long  years,  when 
too,  that,  if  any  thing  could  at  that  time,  Texas  stood  alone,  she  was  not  likely  to 
the  taking  military  possession  of  this  dis-  begin  such  an  enterprise  after  that  country 
puted  territory  would  bring  on  a  war.  It  had  come  into  our  possession.  Long 
was  not  enough  for  him  to  take  posses-  before  Annexation,  she  had  become  eatis- 
aion  of  the  undisputed  soil  of  Texas,  at  fied  that  her  hold  on  Texas  was  ^one— « 
that  early  day,  to  hold  it  against  the  day  the  only  difficulty  was  in  making  the 
when  Annexation  should  ot  consummat-  acknowledgment.  She  was  even  ready » 
ed.  Events  have  shown  that  he  mirht  and  offered  to  do  this,  in  the  prospect  of 
have  done  this  with  impunity.  But  this  Annexation,  if  Texas  would  pledge  her- 
could  not  satisfy  him.  Long  before  any  self  to  remain  independent  Indeed,  it  is 
attempt  was  made,  or  thought  of,  to  open  known  that  Mexico  bad  for  some  time 
Degotiations  with  Mexico  for  the  peacea-  cared  for  nothing  else  in  regard  to  Texas, 
ble  settlement  of  the  question  oi  bounda-  but  to  save  t)ie  point  of  honor.  She  was 
ry,  he  orders  General  Taylor,  as  soon  as  willing  to  let  her  escape  and  be  quit  of 
the  Convention  of  Texas  should  have  her,  on  this  condition.  A  nominal  re- 
passed on  the  proposition  of  Annexation,  union,  resulting,  and  designed  to  result, 
to  march  into  Texas,  and  he  instructs  him  in  complete  separation,  would  have  satis- 
tbat  the  point  of  his  **  ultimate  destina-  fied  her  at  any  time.  It  is  true,  that  until 
tion  "  was  •«  the  Western  Frontier  **  of  some  arrangement  of  the  sort  could  be 
Texas,  where  he  would  select  and  occupy  effiscted,  her  militaiy  chiefs  deemed  it 
a  position  with  his  army,  on  or  near  the  politic  to  talk  of  re-conquest  and  invasion 
Rw  Grande— ih^  extremest  limit  to  — but  it  was  talk  only.  They  became  a 
which  the  nominal  paper  title  of  Texas  little  more  vociferous  on  the  event  of 
had  ever  gone.  *  General  Taylor  is  told  Annexation — still,  it  was  talk  only.  The 
in  another  dispatch,  *«  You  will  approach  Government  of  Herrera  was  well  under- 
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Band  a  (brtiiifffat  after  Geneial  Tavlor  with  an  undefined  boandary,  or  of  inTad- 
had  sat  down  Defore  that  city.  A  fort-  ing  or  oocup3ring  that  territory,  or  any 
ni^ht  later,  on  the  4th  of  April,  Arista  pa^  of  it,  with  her  forces ;  that  if  Gene- 
arrived  and  asfiumed  the  command.  And  ral  Taylor  had  been  sufiered  to  remain  at 
what  was  the  attitude  and  position  which  Corpus  Chrieti,  no  war  and  no  collision 
these  commanders  assumed,  under  in-  would  bare  taken  place,  and  that  hostili- 
Btructions  from  their  Government  ?  Each  ties  and  the  war  are  to  be  attributed  sole- 
in  succession  issued  a  proclamation,  ly  to  the  marchiug  of  our  army  to  the 
or  sent  a  communication  to  Greneral  Tay-  Kio  del  Norte.  It  was  not  Texas  that 
lor.  That  of  Ampudia  recited  the  explicit  Mexico  undertook  to  invade  or  defend ; 
demands  of  his  Uovemment.  They  were,  but  it  was  the  soil  of  Tamaulipas  invaded 
in  substance,  that  General  Taylor  should  bv  our  army,  even  to  the  banks  of  del 
forthwith  break  up  his  camp  and  retire  ^lorte,  that  she  attempted  to  protect.  She 
to  the  Nueces,  until  the  question  of  submitted,  in  terms  express  as  she  couM 
boundary  should  be  settled  between  the  make  them,  before  a  blow  was  struck,  to 
two  Governments.  <*  If,"  naid  he,  **  you  our  forcible  occupation  of  Texas  up  to, 
persist  in  remaining  upon  the  soil  of  the  and  even  over,  the  Nueces.  More  than 
VtpartmtffU  cf  Tamamipas,  it  must  cer-  that,  pending  the  question  of  boundary 
tainly  result  that  arms,  and  arms  alone,  between  the  two  countries,  she  resolved 
must  decide  the  question."  The  answer  not  to  submit  to. 
of  Taylor  was :  "  The  instructions  under  We  can  think  of  nothing  more  absurd 
which  1  am  acting  will  not  permit  me  to  and  silly,  than  a  reference  in  a  case  like 
retrograde  from  the  position  1  now  oc-  this,  to  the  party  that  struck  the  first 
cupy."  Taylor  acts  as  he  is  ordered,  blow,  as  determining  the  question  as  to 
and  says  little.  He  immediately  ordered  which  party  began  the  war.  We  have 
the  blockade  of  the  mouUi  of  the  Rio  no  hesitation  whatever  in  saying  that  the 
Grande,  to  cut  off  all  supplieafrom  Mata-  President  of  the  United  States  began  this 
moras.  *•  It  will,**  SMd  he,  a  few  days  war.  The  people  of  this  country,  and 
afterwards,  <*  compel  the  Mexicans  either  the  world,  wiJJ  hold  him  responsible  for 
to  withdraw  their  army  from  Matamoras,  it  Let  him  justify  it,  if  he  can.  We 
where  it  cannot  be  subsisted,  or  to  oi-  have  said  before,  and  on  another  ocoa- 
9ume  the  offemive  €n  this  side  of  the  river/'  sion,  that  it  was  not  his&ult  that  this  war 
He  was  right  On  the  very  next  day  was  not  begun  many  months  earlier  than 
Captain  Thornton's  command  was  at-  it  was.  He  began  in  the  first  summer 
tacked,  and  sixteen  men  killed  and  month  of  1845  to  point  the  vision  of  a 
wounded ;  and  '*  hostilities  were  now  brave  military  commander  to  the  banks 
considered  as  commenced."  General  of  the  Rio  del  Norte.  Taylor  was  a  war- 
Arista  considered  hostilities  coounen^d  rior,  bred  in  camps,  who  had  never  any 
before  this.  The  Mexican  arm^  in  force,  fiuilt  to  find  with  his  profession,  ex- 
soon  after  **  assumed  the  omisive  on  cept  that  in  a  long  peace  it  lacked  ac- 
this  side  of  the  river,"  and  the  country  tivity.  This  was  the  individual  whom 
is  informed  of  the  issue.  the  President  invited  in  repeated  mes- 
We  desire,  in  all  this,  that  our  readers  sages — we  cannot  call  them  orders^ 
should  note  the  attitude  assumed  by  the  through  several  successive  'months,  to 
Mexican  Gov^nment  and  the  Mexican  march  to  •*  the  point  of  his  ultimate  desti- 
Commandera.  The  Proclamation  of  the  nation."  But  Taylor  waited  for  ordetSi 
President  was :  *«  I  solemnly  announce  and  when  they  came  he  marched.  And  be 
that  I  do  not  declare  war  against  the  had  no  sooner  passed  out  of  the  valley  of 
United  States."  **  But  the  defence  of  the  the  Nueces,  and  over  the  unsettled  region 
Mexican  territory,  invaded  by  the  troops  adjoining,  than  he  became  fully  aware 
of  the  United  States,  is  of  paramount  ne-  that  he  was  in  a  foreign  country,  at  the 
csasity."  The  Commanders  called  on  head  of  an  fn1»dlfl^arroy,andsurrolmd- 
General  Taylor  to  retire  to  the  Nueces,  ed  by  enemies.  His  situation  was  whol- 
as  his  occupation  of  **  the  soil  of  Taman-  ly  changed.  At  Corpus  Christi  he  bad 
lipas  "  must  loui  to  hostilities.  And  we  seen  no  enemy.  Mexican  traders  oamc 
advert  to  these  things  now  as  affording  and  went,  and  all  was  friendship  and 
indubitableproof  of  ue  position  we  have  peace.  Now  the  case  was  altered, 
been  insistiag  on,  namely — that  Mexico  His  advance  b^^  to  be  met,  he  says, 
bad  long  since  abandoned  all  idea,  if  she  by  armed  parties  of  Mexicans,  thrown 
had  ever  seriously  entertained  it,  of  de-  out  to  observe  his  force  and  his  move* 
daring  or  making  war  on  account  of  the  meats.  At  the  Arroyo  Colorado  he  was 
AniMxatioa  of  Tens  to  the  United  Stales,  laet  by  a  considerable  fores,  i^ho  ia* 
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fonned  him  that  they  were  there  to  di«-  ico,  and  was  occupied  and  protected  by 
pate  his  passage  of  that  river,  with  posi-  her  military  posts,  in  the  earliest  dis- 
tire  orders  to  fire  on  him  if  he  attempted  patches  from  the  Deparlment  of  War, 
to  cross.  He  crossed  as  in  the  presence  General  Taylor  was  advised  of  the  exist- 
of  an  enemy,  with  his  *'  batteries  of  ence  of  these  military  posts  and  Mexican 
field  artillery  planted  so  as  to  sweep  the  settlements  this  side  the  Rio  Grande, 
opposite  bank."  The  Mexicans  retreat-  And  now  let  the  President  answer  wheth- 
ed.  Some  miles  before  reaching  Point  er  he  did  not  begin  this  war.  He  invad* 
Isabel,  he  was  met  by  a  civil  deputation,  ed,  with  his  army,  a  foreign  country— in 
bearing  a  white  fla^,  from  Matamoras.  possession  of  a  foreign  people,  and  under 
They  brought  with  them  a  formal  Pro-  the  rule  of  a  foreign  power.  And  this 
test  of  the  Prefect  of  the  northern  district  is  war — this  is  war !  It  was,  in  every 
of  Tamaulipas  aeainst  his  occupation  of  step  of  the  march  for  the  last  hundred 
that  country.  **  The  citizens  ot  this  dis-  miles,  a  forced  invasion,  with  military 
trict,**  says  this  respectful  and  dignified  array — a  conquering  march,  with  inhale- 
document,  **  in  the  exercise  of  the  natu-  Itants  fleeing,  and  military  parties  retreat* 
ral  rights  of  self-defence,  protjest,  iug  before  it.  And  this  is  war !  It  was 
through  their  organ,  ik  ths  most  sol-  an  invasion  of  a  foreign  country  to  the 
xaur  FORM,  THAT  NEiTHKR  NOW,  xoR  AT  distance  of  one  hundred  miles  beyond 
ANT  TIME,  DO  THXY  CONSENT,  OR  WILL  whcrc  the  United  States,  or  the  Republic 
cvER  CONSENT,  TO  SEPARATE  THEMSELVES  of  TcxRs,  had  cvcr  excrcised  or  pretended 
FROM  THE  Mexican  Repubuc,  and  to  exercise  jurisdiction ;  and  the  invasion 
moTE  THEMSELVES  TO  THE  UNITED  did  uot  stop  till,  at  that  distance  from  any 
States  of  the  North."  .  .  .  .  ••  The  territory  which  we  ever  had  the  slightest 
inhabitants  must,  whatever  professions  pretence  to  call  our  own,  a  powerful  bat- 
of  peace  you  may  employ,  regard  you  as  tery  was  planted  to  **  bear  directly  on 
openly  committing  hostilities."  General  the  public  square "  of  a  foreign  city, 
Taylor  found  tMs  information  strictly  **  within  good  range  for  demolishing  the 
and  literally  true.  The  buildings  at  town !"  If  this  is  not  war,  will  the 
Point  Isabel  were  fired  at  his  approach.  President  tell  us,  in  the  name  of  all 
The  inhabitants  abandoned  their  homes  the  martial  gods  at  once,  what  war 
and  cultivated  fields,  and  fled  as  he  ad-  is  ? 

▼anced.  When  he  reach«]  his  position  We  think  that  no  reader  who  has  fol- 
opposite  Matamoras,  in  his  brief,  soldier-  lowed  us  thus  far  can  doubt  that  te 
ly  way  of  writing,  he  sums  up  the  case  President  of  the  United  States  is  alone  re- 
in this  wise :  **  The  attitude  ot  the  Mex-  sponsible  for  the  war  with  Mexico — thai 
icans  is  so  far  decidedly  hostile."  He  that  war  is  to  be  attributed  solely  to  the 
conducted  himself  accordingly.  *'0n  march  of  our  army,  under  his  orders, 
our  side,"  said  he,  *'  a  battery  of  four  from  the  Nueces  to  the  Rio  Grande — that 
18  pounders  will  be  completed,  and  the  that  march  itself  was  a  hostile  invaskxi 
guns  placed  in  battery  to-day.  Thestt  and  the  commencement  of  hostile  opera- 
runs  biar  direetN  upon  the  public  square  of  tions.  There  is  not  a  naUon  in  Christeo- 
matamoraSt  and  within  good  range  for  dom,  or  in  the  world,  having  the  abthty 
demolishing  the  town,  T%eir  object  can*  and  the  courage,  that  would  not  have  re- 
not  be  muSiken  by  the  enemy,**  &c.  Only  sisted  such  an  invasion,  under  the  like 
one  step  was  wanting  to  *«  compel  the  circumstances.  It  remains  to  inquire 
Mexicans  either  to  withdraw  their  army  what  justification  or  apology  the  Preai- 
from  Matamoras,  or  to  assume  the  ofien-  dent  offers,  or  can  offer,  for  making  tbia 
sive  on  this  side  of  the  river ;"  that  step  war.  We  can  do  but  small  justice  to 
was  to  blockade  the  mouth  of  tiie  river  this  part  of  our  subject  in  the  brief  spaee 
— and  it  was  done !  that  is  left  to  us  for  this  article. 

We  are  not  condemning  General  Tay*        Let  us  not,  in  this  inquiry,  be  diverted 

lor.     This  war  was  not  hie^  but  the  from  the  true  point  in  the  case.    ThSm 

President's.    And  it  was  no  sin  of  igno-  war,  as  we  have  seen,  was  begun  by  tibe 

ranee  in  the  President.    He  knew  that  act  of  the  President,  in  moving  the  amy 

the  country  on  the  Rio  Grande  had  never  from  Corpus  Christi  on  the  west  bank  of 

been  occupied  by  Texans,  or  touched  by  the  Nueces,  and  sending  it  to  take  po»- 

Texans,  except  to  be  destroyed,  or  cap-  session  of  the  country  on  the  cast  b«ak 

tured  as  enemies.    He  knew  that  the  in-  of  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte.    The  qiM»- 

habttanta  were  Mexicans ;  that  the  whole  tion  is,  what  sufildent  reasons  exiaied  lo 

district  was  under  the  quiet  and  undis-  justify  this  act  ?    The 

turbed  rule  of  the  civil  authorities  of  Mex*  the  most  of  his  own  c«ie»  in 
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to  CoogreBs  of  the  14th  of  May.    We  opinion  of  the  President,  "of  urgent  nt* 

feel  boand  to  give  him  the  benefit  of  his  ceesity"  to  provide  for  ttie  defence  of  thai 

defence  just  as  he  has  presented  it  Here  varticular  deetion  of  country  which  lies 

it  is:  Detween  the  Nueces  and  the  Kio  Grande. 

"  Thii  force  (the  army)  was  concentrat.  Why  ?     What  new  exigency  had  arisen 

ed  at  Corpus  Christi,  and  remained  there  to  demand  now,  and  not  before,  the  spe- 

until  after  I  had  received  auch  information  cial  defence  of  **  that  portion**  of  country  ? 

from  Mexico  as  rendered  it  probable,  if  not  The  President  answers  :     **  Meantime» 

certain,  that  the    Mexican   Goremment  Texas,  by  the  final  action  of  our  Con* 

would  refuse  to  receive  our  Envoy.  gress.  had  become  an  integral  part  of  our 

••  Meantime,  TexM,  by  the  final  action  tlnion,**  and  the  country  "  between  the 

of  our  Congress,  had  become  an  integral  n„^,  ^^  j^  Norte^  was  a  part  of 

part  of  our  Union.    The  Congress  of  Tex-  rr*_„„  .  „„  j  u^^^  «  «k^  »*»«»*  ^Z^mU^ 

iM,  by  its  act  of  December  19th.  1836,  had  J*^^  \^^  ^T^aT''  '''?.u  ?^  J 

declied  the  Rio  del  Norte  to  be  the  boun-  ^%  P^^^^*  ^^^  ^«  ^^'f"^  ""^  ^\  P^"^*^"^ 

dary  of  that  Republic.    Its  jurisdiction  had  «  ^I 5®°?^.*?  ^^  "If  *  ^^"  ^^  J anuarv. 

been  extended  and  exercised  beyond  the  ^^t,  Mr.  President,  allow  us  respectfully 

Nueces.  to  remind  you,  that  if  the  Rio  Grande  was 

**  The  country  between  that  river  and  the  south-western  boundary  of  Texas,  it 

Del  Norte  had  been  represented  in  the  did  not  become  so  on  or  near  the  13th  of 

Congress  and  in  the  Convention  of  Texas,  January,  1846,  or  at  or  about  the  time 

had  thus  taken  part  in  the  act  of  Annex-  ^hen  Texas,  by  the  final  action  of  our 

auon  Itself,  and  is  now  included  within  one  Congress,  became  an  integral  part  of  our 

rnn^^'J!^"*''"^  ^"^^^Sf-    ^"/  """^  ^^^^'  You, yourself. d^thatboondary 

31st,  1845,  recognized  &e  country  beyond  *^^«»  ^^*>«»  yo«^  "^7  ^^  actually  oc 

the  Nueces  as  7part  of  our  territory  by  in-  cupied  the  Texan  country —yes,  and  "  be- 

eluding  it  within  our  own  revenue  system ;  jond  the  Nueces**— for  several  months  be- 

and.  a  revenue  officer,  to  reside  within  that  fore  your  order  of  the  13th  of  January* 

District,  has  been  appointed  by  and  with  and  before  Texas,  by  your  present  con- 

the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  fession,  'had  become  an  integ^  part  of 

"  It  became,  therefore,  of  urgent  neces-  our  Union,  by  the  final  action  oi  our  Con- 

sity  to  provide  for  the  defence  of  that  gress.    Several  months  before  that  order, 

portion  of  our  country     Accordingly  on  you  assumed,  in  derogation  of  the  Con- 

^^^  o^JJ^ary  last  instructions  were  Jytution,  and  to  the  «eat  scandal  of  your 

issued  to  the  General  in  command  of  these  ^^„«,^  «k«»  t-i**--  \«  4k*  •««;rv»  ^f  «!»« 

troops  to  occupy  the  left  bank  of  the  Del  J?""^'  that  Texas,1)y  the  actoon  of  the 

Norte.    This  rTver-which  is  the  south-  <>«fess.  or  ConvenUon,  of  that  repub- 

western  boundary  of  the  SUte  of  Texas—  il<^.  became  an  mtegral  portion  ol  our 

i9  an  exposed  frontier.    From  this  quarter  Umon,  and  you  ordered  an  army  to  march 

invasion  was  threatened ;  upon  it  and  in  there,  to  occupy  and  defend  it,  as  such, 

its  immediate  vicinity,  in  the  judgment  of  For  months  before  Texas  became  a  State 

high  military  experience,  are  the  proper  of  this  Union — ^while  she  was  still  an  in* 

stations  for  the  protecting  forces  of  the  dependentrepublic,govemed  in  all  things 

Government.  by  her  own  republican  authorities — your 

"  In  addition  to  this  imporUnt  consider-  ..  Army  of  Occupation."  by  your  order, 

«ion,  several  others  occurred  to  induce  ^^  encamped  imd  entrenched  in  that 

tnis  movement      Among   these    are  the  -^„„4,.„  .^  j^/.-.j  u  —  -«  ;»«.»..*»i  ^^^ 

facilities  afforded  by  the  ports  at  Brazos  f?"°^*  *^t^?^*"^  f ^  .*?»,  ^'S^  ^Jl 

Santiago  and  the  mouth  of  the  Del  Norte  ^^^  ol  our  Union.  And  if  the  RioGrande 

for  the  reception  of  supplies  by  ses,  the  ^^  ^?  boundary  of  Texasm  January, 

stronger  and  more  healthful  military  po-  l^^^f  it  was  not  less  the  boundary  of 

sations,  the  convenience  for  obuining  a  Texas  in  July,  1845 ;  and  we  do  not  yet 

ready  and  more  abundant  supply  of  pro-  see,  therefore,  how  your  obligations,  on 

visions,  water,  fuel  and  forage,  and  the  your  own  principles,  became  so  much 

advantages  which  are  afforded  by  the  Del  more  **  urgent*'  to  provide  for  the  defence 

Norte  in  forwarding  supplies  to  such  posts  of  that  portion  of   Texas  beyond  the 

ss  maybe  established  in  the  interior  and  Nueces,  in  January,  than  it  had  been 

upon  the  Indian  frontier.**  in  July 

We  will  see  what  this  defence  amounts  Certainly,  the  President  seemed  to  en- 

to.    The  army  had  lain  quietly  for  sere-  tertain  no  doubt  from  the  beginning  that, 

ral  months  at  Corpus  Christi,  disturbing  as  soon  as  Texas  herself  had  acted  on  the 

nobody,  and  nobody  disturbing  it    On  question  of  Annexation,  it  became  hisduty 

the  13th  of  January  it  bMame,  in  the  to  protect  and  defend  that  country,  and 
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the  whole  of  it,  ap  to  its  extremest  limits;  were  a  new  idea  to  him,  that  Texas  had 

and  as  little  doaM  did  he  seem  to  enter-  its  western  bonndary  on  the  Rio  Grande — 

tain,  as  long  afo  asthe  15th  of  Jane,  that  nor  yet  by  talking  of  that  boondary  as 

the  Rio  Grande  constituted  its  western  *'  an  exposed  frontier,**  proper  and  cos- 

boundary.    Gen.  Taylor  was  then  so  in-  renient  to  be  occupied  by  the  protection 

stmcted.    Under  instructions,  he  took  up  forces  of  the  Government  On  the  23d  <m 

a"  position  in  Texas,  *<  beyond  the  Nue-  Aug.,  a  dispatch  was  written  from  Wash* 

ces,"  and  this  occupation  was  designed  ington  to  inform  General  Taylor  thtt 

expressly  for  the  protection  and  defence  the  Administration  then  had  «*  reason  to 

of  Texas — not  of  Texas  on  this  side  of  believe  that  Mexico  was  making  eflbrti 

that  rirer  only,  but  of  Texas  wherever  to  assemble  a  lar^e  army  on  the  frontier 

Texas  was,  and  wherever  Texans  were,  of  Texas  ;*'  and  he  was  instructed  that. 

By  orders  of  the  13th  of  July,  be  was  to  *<  should  Mexico  assemble  a  large  body 

protectand  defend  *«  the  territory  of  Texas,  of  troops  on  the  Rio  Grande,  and  cross  it 

to  the  extent  that  it  has  been  occupied  by  with  a  considerable  force,  such  a  move- 

the  people  of  Texas."    *<  The  Rio  Grande  ment  must  be  regarded  as  an  invasion  of 

is  claimed  to  be  the  boundary  between  the  the  United  States,  and  the  conunenceneat 

two  countries,  and  up  to  this  boundary  of  hostilities.**     And  yet  be  was  told  in 

you  are  to  extend  your  protection — only  the  same  dispatch,  that  they  **  had  so 

excepting  any  posts  on  the  eastern  side  more  explicit  instructions  to  give  him  in 

thereof,  which  are  in  the  actual  occupancy  regard  to  his  movements  than  had  been 

of  Mexican  forces,  or  Mexican  settle-  already  forwarded."    At  that  time,  eten 

ments  over  which  the  Republic  of  Texas  a  danger  felt  to  be  imminent  could  not 

did  not  exercise  jurisdiction  at  the  period  draw  from  the  President  a  positive  ocder 

of  Annexation,  or  shortly  before  that  to  move  the  army  to  the  Rio  Grande; 

event"    Such  were  then  the  General's  what,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  was  it  that 

orders ;  and  under  them,  and  to  fulfill  made  that  order  of  such  '*  urgent  necet- 

them  to  the  letter,  he  selected  and  main-  sity"  on  the  13th  of  January  ? 
tained  his  position  on  the  west  bank  of       But  we  have  not  forgotten  that  the 

the  Nueces.    What  we  want  to  know  is :  President  had  then, as  he  states, "  recei? ed 

what  had  happened,  on  or  about  the  1 3th  such  infonration  from  Mexico  as  rendered 

of  January,  to  create  such  an  **  urgent  it  probable,  if  not  certain,  that  the  Mexi- 

necessity"  for  directing  his  position  to  be  can  Government  would  refuse  to  receive 

changed  from  the  Nueces  to  the  Rio  our  Envoy."  Ifthe  President  really  ofleis 

Grande?  and  that  change  to  be  made,  too,  this  as  a  reason  for  moving  the  army  to 

wholly  regardless  of  any  Mexican  posts  the  Rio  Grande,  then  it  must  haTe  beca 

or  Mexican  settlements  on  this  side  of  on  one  of  two  ^unds:  either  that  he 

that  river !    Up  to  that  time  the  "  Army  intended  to  consider  the  rejection  of  Mr. 

of  Occupation,"  in  its  position  at  Corpus  Slidell  as  cause  of  war,  or  to  make  it,  if 

Christi,  had  served  abundantly  to  protect  he  could,  the  occasion  of  war,  with  Mexi- 

Texas,  and  the  whole  of  it,  to  the  extent  co,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and 

that  it  had  been  occupied  by  the  people  to  lead  the  way  to  the  commencement  o£ 

of  Texas,  and  strictly  in  accordance  with  hostilities  accordingly ;  or,  he  apprehend- 

the  orders  of  the  15th  of  June,  and  the  ed  that  Mexico  would  follow  up  that  act 

30th  of  July.   No  war  had  been  declared,  by  herself  making  war  on  us*  or  invading 

and  Texas  had  not  been  invaded  ;  and  all  Texas. 

apprehension  that  it  would  be  was  past        Now  we  are  prepared  to  say,  and  maiii- 

No  such  apprehension  was  sincerely  felt  tain,  that  the  President  had  not  the  sligte- 

either  in  the  camp  or  in  the  cabinet    We  est  reason  to  believe — nor  do  we  suppose 

have  famished  the  proof  of  this  significant  he  did  believe,  or  would  so  prelend---4lMt 

fact  already.  We  ask  again  then  :  where-  Mexico  was  about  to  commence  bostili- 

fore  the  orders  of  the  i3th  of  January  ?  ties  because  she  had  rejected,  or  wooM 

What  were  the  grounds  of  that  *'  urgent  reject  our  Minister.    The  subject  of  xhm 

necessity"  which  then  arose  to  provide  mission,  and  the  temper  and  manner  ia 

especially  for  the  better  defence  of  **  that  which  it  was  conducted,  ought  to  receiva 

portion"  of  country  which  lies  beyond  a  full  exposition  in  this  connection.    B«t 

the  Nueces  ?    Certainly,  the  President  we  cannot  now  enter  into  it     We  think 

does  not  account  for  it,  by  declaring  that  if  the  object  really  was  to  conciliate  tbt 

**  meantime  Texas,  by  the  final  action  of  Mexican  Government  in  the  matter  of  Ab» 

our  Congress, had  bea>me  an  integral  part  nexation— the  point  of  oftnce  to  Mexi* 

of  our  Union," — nor  by  declaring,  as  if  it  co—  nothing  would  have  been  moro 
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hjapinr  than  the  couim  adopted  and  per*  in  the  erieif,  that  M«  vma  of  tht  Aami* 

anted  in.    And  the  Gorernment  should  am  peofU  ^udl  be  unonimoui  in  favor  of 

hare  known  that  such  conciliation  waa  redreannr  the  wron^  of  oar  much-in« 

the  way  both  to  peace,  and  to  the  secnr-  jared  and  lone-sufienng  claimants."    Id 

log  of  oar  joet  rights  and  interests  at  the  other  words,  this  afiair  was  to  be  so  eon* 

hands  of  Mexico.     But  let  this  pass,  ducted,  that  the  hearts  of  the  American 

Mexico  refused  to  receive  Mr.  Slidell  in  people  might  be  **  prepared  for  war.*'  Fi- 

tbe  ordinary  form  as  a  Minister,  resident  naDy,  Mr.  Buchanan   sa^ :    "  Jn   tht 

near  that  Government,  until  he,  or  some-  fR«an  ttme^  the  PreaidenU  tn  anttctpation 

body  else,  had  first  been  received  as  a  <tf  the  final  refusal  of  the  Mexican  OeV" 

Commissioner,  to  make  terms  with  her  in  ertunent  to  receive  yoii,  has  ordered  tha 

regard  to  Annexation.     Such  a  Commis-  Army  of  Texas  to  advance  and  take  po» 

Sioner  she  professed  herself  willing  to  re-  Jtfton  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande  ; 

ceive.    Mr.  Slidell  insisted  that  sne  had  and  has  directed  thai  a  strong  fleet  shall 

promised  to  receive  a  Minister,  with  full  be  immediaiely  assembled  in  the  Gulf  (/ 

powers.    This  she  denied ;  and  he  was  Mexico,    He  will  thus  be  prepared  to  act 

rejected.     Now,  the  vtry  grounds  on  with  vigor  and  promfftOuae  the  moment 

which  she  put  this  rejection — however  that  (kmgress  shall  give  him  the  authority,** 

absurd,  and  however  false — show  con-  What  becomes  now,  we  ask  in  view 

clusively  that  she  did  not  mean  war  by  of  this  explicit  declaration,  of  the  pre- 

this  rejection.    She  meant  to  run  the  tence  set  up  by  the  President,  that  his 

hazard  of  a  war  begun  by  us  for  such  a  order  of  the  13th  of  JanuarTt  for  the 

cause ;  but  the  manner  of  the  rejection  movement  of  the  army  from  the  Nuecea 

precluded  the  idea  of  its  being  taken  as  a  to  the  Rio  Grande,  was  prompted  by  some 

declaratioa  of  war  on  her  part,  or  as  lead-  new  and  urgent  necessity,  *'  to  provide 

iag  necessarily  to  such  a  declaration,  or  for  the  defence  of  that  portion  of  our  coun« 

to  any  acts  of  hostility.     We  are  per-  try  !**    Who  does  not  now  -see  that  thai 

fectly  safe  in  saying,  that  the  President  order  originated  in  another  and  a  very 

did  not  so  regard  it — by  anticipation  or  different  design  ?    The  rejection  of  Mr. 

etherwise.  Slidell  was  to  be  the  signal  for  war— the 

The  other  alternative  then  remains,  ostensible  ground  of  which  should  be  the 

namely:  that  he  intended  to  consider,  and  unsatisfied  claima  of  our  citizens  on  the 

so  far  as  depended  on  him,  to  make,  the  justice  of  Mexico.    There  were  real  ob- 

rqection  of  Mr.  Slidell,  taken  in  con-  lects  which  were  not  disclosed.     The 

nection  with  the  unsatii^actory  state  of  hearts  of  our  people  were  to  be  prepared 

our  relations  with  Mexico,  cause  of  war,  for  the  war.    Congress  was  to  be  ap- 

or  rather  the  occasion  of  war  with  that  pealed  to  for  its  authority,  but  not — aa 

power  ;  and  that  he  directed  the  move-  events  have  demonstrated — until  a  hoa- 

Hient  of  our  army  to  the  Rio  Grande,  by  tile  incursion  and  military  demonstrm- 

his  order  of  the  13th  of  January,  as  a  tions,  under  Executive  direction,  carried 

hostile  operation,  or  at  least  as  odculated,  throug[h  Mexican  settlements  and  Mexi- 

in  ita  very  nature,  and  by  its  neceasary  can  military  posts  up  to  the  gates  of  a 

eflfecta  suaA   results*  to  leave  no  alter-  Mexican  city,  more  than  one  hundred 

native  but  war  to  either  Government  miles  beyond  the  remotest  dwelling  of 

We  believe  this  to  have  been  the  exact  any  Texan  citizen,  and  the  rttnotestlim* 

state  of  the  case.    Indeed  the  proof  that  its  of  Texan  authority  and  jurisdiction, 

it  waa  so  is  at  hand,  and  is  incontrovert-  had  made  the  war  inevitable,  and  left 

iUe.  Congress  no  alternative  but  to  adopt  and 

On  the  20th  of  January  Mr.  Buchanan  prosecute  it  The  President  knew  aa 
addresses  a  dispatch  to  Mr.  Slidell,  writ-  well  as  we  could  tell  him,  that  the  Rio 
ten  afler  information  had  been  received  del  Norte  was  the  nominal  boundary  of 
of  the  "  probable"  rejection  of  the  Min-  Texas  only ;  that  Texas  could  not  make 
iater.  In  this  dispatch  the  purpose  of  it  her  boundary  by  her  declaration  mere- 
the  President  is  fully  disclosed.  He  tells  ly ;  that  the  country  on  the  east  bank  of 
Mr.  Slidell,  in  case  of  his  final  rejeetion»  that  river  for  fifteen  hundred  miles,  con- 
that  **  nothing  will  then  remain  for  this  stituting  parts  of  four  provinces  or  de* 
Govemaient,  but  to  take  the  redress  of  partments  of  Mexico,  with  several  citiea 
the  wrongs  of  its  citizens  into  ita  own  — Santa  Fi  amonc  the  number — was  in- 
handa.**  *'  The  deaire  of  the  President  habited  excluaivefy  by  Mexicans,  and 
ia,  that  you  [Mr.  Slidell]  should  conduct  was,  as  it  had  been  continually,  exdu- 
yourself  with  such  wisdom  and  fianneas  sively  under  Mexican  jurisdiction ;  that 
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dam  proper  to  be  done/'  This  was  said  to  war  with  Mexico  on  his  sole  authority. 
General  Taylor,  after  the  President  had  eren  though  Congress  was  then  present 
become  satisfied  that «  no  serious  attempt  at  Washington — and  finally,  now,  in  un- 
would  be  made  by  Mexico  to  inyade  dertaking  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  eren, 
Texas."  Still  the  wily  soldier  held  back,  if  need  be,  to  the  gates  of  the  Imperial 
Mexico  would  not  invade  Texas,  and  City,  with  an  army  to  be  composed  of 
Taylor  would  not  invade  Mexico.  What  militia,  to  the  amount  of  five-sixths  of  its 
was  to  be  done  ?  Says  the  President,  numbers,  when  his  utmost  authority,  un- 
**  After  our  army  and  navy  had  remained  der  the  Constitution,  is  to  employ  militia 
on  the  frontier  and  coasts  of  Mexico  for  *'  to  repel  invasions " — ^in  all  these  things, 
many  weeks,  toithcut  any  hostile  move-  and  in  others  which  might  be  named,  ne 
ment  on  her  part,  I  deemed  it  important  manifests  a  reckless  disregard  of  Consti- 
to  put  an  end,  if  possible,  to  this  state  of  tutional  restraints,  and  oi  his  own  sol- 
things.**  Then  the  mission  to  Mexico  emn  oath,  in  which  be  leaves  far  behind 
was  undertaken.  It  was  undertaken  in  him,  in  the  career  of  daring  experiment 
order  *' to  put  an  end  to  this  state  of  and  politi<^  gambling,  the  worst  and 
tkin^."  The  President  was  impatient  boldest  of  his  predecessors.  God  help 
that  Mexico  would  commence  no  hostile  the  country,  while  he  remains  at  the  head 
movement  on  her  part.    That  mission  of  it ! 

came  to  an  unhappy  conclusion,  and  still  We  have  intimated,  in  the  commence- 
without  any  prospect  of  a  **  hostile  move-  ment  of  this  article,  what  we  thought  the 
ment "  on  the  part  of  Mexico.  And  then  Administration  ought  to  do — the  initiative 
it  was,  and  finally,  **  to  put  an  end  to  this  steps  it  ought  immediately  to  take — ^to 
state  of  things"  that  the  peremptory  or-  restore  peaceful  relations  with  Mexico, 
der  was  ^ven  for  the  march  of  our  army  But  we  confess  we  have  little  to  hope 
to  the  Kio  Grande.  Hence  the  war ! —  from  the  Administration — except  in  the 
and  he  who  runs  may  read  how  It  was  difiElculties  which  will  certainly  environ 
begun,  and  for  what  objects  it  was  under-  every  step  of  its  further  progress  in  its 
taken.  nroposed  career  of  conquest.  Possibly 
We  had  intended,  in  conclusion,  to  re-  Mexico,  having  done  what  she  could, 
cur  to  the  plans  of  the  Administration  for  may  soon  succumb  to  our  power.  But 
prosecuting  this  war,  in  connection  with  beyond  this,  our  hopes  oi  peace  rest 
the  objects  manifestly  proi>osed  to  be  se-  mainly  on  the  interested  interposition  of 
cured  by  it.  And  we  had  intended,  also,  other  Powers — of  England  or  France,  or 
to  note  some  of  the  more  glaring  Instances  both — ^with  their  friendly  offices,  to  me- 
where  the  Constitution  bias  been,  and  is,  diate  between  us  and  Mexico.  Without 
wantonly  trampled  upon  in  this  business,  such  mediation,  if  prayers  of  ours  could  be 
But  we  must  stop.  Hardly  has  thePres-  heard  in  such  high  quarters,  we  would 
ident  deemed  it  necessary  to  pay  e^en  a  pray  the  Administration,  for  the  honor  of 
decent  and  cold  respect  to  the  remains  of  the  country,  for  humanity's  sake,  to  make 
that  once  venemted  instrument  In  every  peace  with  Mexico.  We  pray  God  to 
step  of  his  progress — in  sending  an  army  put  thoughts  of  peace  into  their  hearts — 
Into  Texas,  and  in  authorizing  a  call  for  peace  with  justice  and  honor — peace 
militia  from  that  country,  while  it  was  without  conquest,  or  the  wanton  desire 
still  a  foreign  and  independent  republic —  of  spoiling  the  enemy  of  his  goods,  his 
In  directing  the  invasion  of  the  proper  possessions  and  his  heritage, 
soil  of  Mexico,  covered  with  Mexican  D.  D.  B. 
posts  and  settlements — in  beginning  a 


HEARTS    WE    LOVE. 

■T  W.  T.  BACON. 

Thit  talk  of  homes  amid  the  wild, 

And  fancy  decks  them  forth 
With  every  charm  that  ever  smiled 

To  beautify  the  earth ; 
Yet  sure  I  am  the  purest  flame 

E*er  human  heart  did  move. 
Is  that  sweet  light  that  bumeth  bright 

In  happy  hevt*  we  love. 
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The  sailor  sails  upon  the  sea, 

His  heart,  his  home  is  there ; 
The  spirit's  veriest  witchery 

Comes  in  that  spot  and  air ; 
He  proud  will  roam  and  dare  the  foam 

And  all  its  wonders  prove. 
Yet  sure  we  are  no  rest  is  there 

Like  that  in  hearts  we  love. 

And  one  will  find  his  home  in  fame. 

Another  in  his  gain. 
And  some  despise  a  glorious  name 

And  riot  in  the  mean  ; 
With  different  mind  they  each  will  find 

A  joy,  a  thing  to  move ; 
And  such  it  is,  but  not  the  bh'ss 

That  lives  in  hearts  we  love. 

And  some  have  thought  the  martyr's  crown. 

So  full  of  glories  bright. 
Had  joys,  from  its  fire  circlet  won. 

To  thrill  with  wild  delight ; 
Such  will  receive — such  crown  will  give 

A  joy  like  that  above. 
Yet  nothing  sure  than  bliss  more  pure 

That  bums  in  hearts  we  love. 

Others  have  thought  the  poet* s  fire 

Unearthly  pleasure  has. 
And  light  there  is  around  his  lyre 

That  doth  in  Heaven  blaze ; 
He  strikes  the  string,  his  numbers  rine. 

Rapt  is  his  soul  above. 
And  yet  his  bliss  is  not  like  this 

Found  in  the  hearts  we  love. 

When  rooming  comes,  we  go  abroad 

Upon  the  vemal  earth. 
And  feel  the  very  breath  of  God 

Is  in  its  shouting  mirth ; 
The  heart's  not  stiD,  with  wildest  thrill 

Its  living  pulses  move. 
Yet  comes  there  not  with  all  this  thoogfat 

The  bliss  of  hearts  we  love. 

The  warrior  dares  the  angry  path 

MThere  death-doomed  surges  swell. 
The  madness  of  its  awful  wrath 

He  seeks — it  pleases  well ; 
Yet  go  to  him  when  stars  bum  dim 

O'er  those  life  late  did  move. 
Ask  if  his  pleasure  has  that  large  measure 

Poured  from  the  hearts  we  love. 

Then  rive  me  one  in  whieh  my  own 

Shall  ever  center'd  be. 
And  1  will  spurn  the  roon«rch*s  thront — 

The  richer  man  than  he ; 
There's  not  o'er  all  this  earthly  ball 

One  joy  like  this  to  move — 
A  happy  heart  that  dwells  apart, 

And  fives  la  oar  imu  love. 
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LEIGH  HUNT. 

A IKXTCH. 

**  W«  are  fond  of  talking  of  those  who  have  giTen  us  pleasure,  not  that  we  have  a^j. 
thing  important  to  say,  but  because  the  subject  is  pleasing." — Goummith's  Lirs  or 

"  Blest  with  a  taste  exact,  yet  unconfined, 
A  knowle<Ige  both  of  books  and  humankind.** — Popc. 

"  Je  parle  au  papier  comme  je  parle  au  premier  que  je  rencontre." — If  OHTAmirx, 
Chap.  I,  lAv.  3d, 

Hunt's  temperament  and  ffenius  have  when  quietly  informed  by  the  panoB 
be^n  strongly  marked  by  the  decided  that  he  had  never  seen  it  Crowds  ol 
characters  ot  his  parents.  His  father  was  carriages  were  to  be  seen  at  the  door  of 
a  West  Indian,  a  descendant  of  a  long  the  choreh,  and  one  of  his  congregation 
line  of  clergymen,  and  was  educated  at  had  an  engraving  made  of  him,  and  a 
Philadelphia;  where,  when  difficulties  lady  of  the  name  of  Cooling  left  him  by 
broke  out  between  England  and  America,  her  will  £flOO,  as  a  retnm  lor  the  gratilT- 
he  sided  zealously  wiu  the  mother  conn-  cation  his  sermons  had  afSuded  hn. 
try,  and  became  obnoxious  to  the  citi-  Unfortunatel v  his  polished  manntfs  and 
sens,  who  seized  him  with  the  intention  accomplished  mina,  joined  with  a  strong 
of  giving  him  a  coat  of  tar  and  feathers ;  inclination  and  keen  relish  for  the  feetiYe 
bat  while  proceeding  on  their  way  to  ac-  enjoyments  of  society,  too  often  brought 
complish  their  design,  their  prisoner  was  him  to  the  tables  of  the  gay  and  the  wit* 
struck  on  the  bead  so  violently  by  a  ty.  He  was  blessed  with  various  and 
stone,  that  he  fell  senseless,  and  his  e3re-  niiant  powers.  He  told  a  story  capital- 
sight  was  so  much  impaired  by  the  blow,  jy,  had  seen  much  of  life,  which  gave 
that  he  ever  after  was  compelled  to  wear  a  shrewdness  and  point  to  his  conversa- 
fflmsses.  He  now  thought  it  best  to  tion.  Here  he  was  in  his  element  Bet- 
leave  tor  England,  and  on  his  arrival  in  ter  for  him  if  he  had  remained  in  Barba- 
London  be  was  strenuously  advised  to  go  does;  there  he  could  unreproved  Iwve 
on  the  stage  by  some  actors  who  bad  quoted  Horace,  enjoyed  **tfae  pleasant 
beard  him  recite ;  but  instead  of  this,  he  labyrinths  of  ever  Iresh  discovrae,"  and 
went  into  the  church.  When  he  sooke  qnafi^  his  wine.  There  is  mnch  matter 
his  farewell  oration  on  leaving  collejg;e,  of  fact  in  the  nature  of  John  Bnli,  and 
two  young  ladies  fell  in  love  with  him,  in  his  island, "  where  merchants  most  do 
one  of  whom  he  afterwards  married,  congregate,"  the  gay,  dashing  divine  was 
He  is  described  as  being  fair  and  hand-  incomprehensible  to  the  shop-keepers, 
some,  with  delicate  features,  a  small  who  knew  not  under  what  head  to  class 
aquiline  nose  and  blue  eyes.  To  a  him,  especially  as  he  was  poor.  With 
graceful  address  he  joined  a  remarkably  ten  thousand  a  year,  he  could  have  led 
fine  voice,  which  he  modulated  with  the  same  life  onrepfoached  and  even  ad- 
great  effect  It  was  by  reading  that  he  mired, 
completed  the  conquest  of  his   wife's 

heart,  a  graceful  and  noble  method  of  <•  But  let  a  man  of  parti  be  wrong,     ^^ 

eourtsbip.    He  was  ordained  by  the  cele-  'Tis  triumph  to  the  leaden  throng, 

braled  Lowth,  then  Bishop  of  London,  The  fools  shaU  cackle  out  reproof, 

and  in  a  short  time  became  so  popular  The  very  ass  shall  raise  his  hoof; 

thmt  the  Bishop  sent  for  him  and  remon-  And  he  who  holds  in  his  possession, 

atrat^  againsT  his  preaching  so  ma^  ^J^^k'^tT^v:'^^^^^^^^ 

ebantv  sermons.    His  delivery  was  ad-  ^j^^^  ^^^^  of  passion  it  his  merit, 

Hitfable,  and  one  day  Thomas  Shendan  ^^^^j^^  ^^  ^nd  taste  and  judgment  flies, 

came  up  to  him  in  the  vestry,  and  com-  shiH  shake  his  noddle  and  seem  wise." 
pHmented  him  on  having  profited  so  well 

from  his  treatise  on  rea£ng  the  Litursy.  He  became  careless  and  inatlentiva 

Fancy   the  astouiahment   of  Sheridan  h»  profession,  •<  society  bacuM  his ' 
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terini^  bride,  and  airy  hopes  his  children."  gateway,  and  taking  off  her  flannel  petti- 
He  was  appointed  by  the  Duke  of  Chan-  coat  gave  it  to  her.  It  is  supposed  that 
dos,  tutor  to  his  son ;  but  his  character  a  cold  which  ensued  fixed  the  rheumatism 
was  like  Henry  Fielding's,  as  described  on  her  for  life.  Was  that  not  an  angelic 
by  Lady  Montague :  give  him  his  leg  of  act,  gentle  reader,  and  do  you  not  feel 
mutton  and  bottle  of  wine,  and  in  the  a  moisture  in  your  eye  and  a  preseorp 
Tery  thick  of  calamity  he  would  live  about  your  heart?  In  her  decay,  her 
happily  for  the  time  bein^.  Embarrass-  great  pleasure  was  to  lie  on  a  sohu  and 
ments  arising  from  becoming  security  for  look  at  the  setting  sun,  which  she  likened 
otheis  pressed  heavily  on  him ;  he  lost  to  the  door  of  heaven,  and  foncied  that 
his  good  name,  which  made  him  poor  her  lost  children  were  thtfe  waiting  for 
indeed,  and  finally  became  the  inmate  of  her.  Both  she  and  her  husband  had  be* 
a  jail :  and  the  first  room  his  gifted  son,  come  Unitarians  and  republicans.  To 
Leigh  Hunt,  had  any  recollection  of  was  Leigh  Hunt  has  descended  with  increase 
a  prison.  His  habits  had  now  become  his  parents'  virtues.  Some  of  his  earliest 
inveterate,  and  the  promises  of  amend-  writine  is  to  be  found  in  the  ^  News,** 
ment  made  to  his  wife  seemed  to  produce  published  in  London  in  1805.  He  was 
no  good  fruit  To  the  very  last  he  had  the  dramatic  critic  for  that  paper,  and  es- 
a  gr^t  fondness  for  sermons,  and  be  tablished  an  entire  new  system  of  criti- 
dauy  read  the  Scriptures ; — there  was  no  cism.  Before  this  period,  nothing  could 
hypocrisy  in  this,  for  it  was  to  him  the  be  more  meagre  and  unsatisfactory  than 
book  of  books.  These  many  trials  of  theatrical  notices.  The  audience  were 
life  must  have  ^en  severely  on  Mrs.  generally  more  observed  and  commented 
Hunt's  a£fectionate  heart,  but  even  she  on  than  the  performers,  especially  if 
had  glimpses  of  sunshine,  when  the  lit-  there  were  a  number  of  lords  and  ladies 
tie  room  naving  been  put  in  order,  the  gracing  the  bojces.  Hunt  commenced 
fire  brightened  up,  and  coflTee  placed  on  with  the  resolution  to  become  acquainted 
the  table,  her  husband  vritb  his  fine  voice  with  no  actor  or  actress,  so  that  he  might 
and  unequivocal  enjoyment,  would  read  be  untrammeled,  and  that  personal 
some  sermon  of  Saurin  or  Barrows,  friendships  might  not  interfere  to  warp 
This  to  her  was  the  height  of  enjoyment ;  his  judgment  He  was  filled  with  the 
she  had  but  two  accomplishments,  but  hope  of  exciting  a  laudable  ambition  in 
these  two  were  the  best  of  all,  a  love  of  the  actors,  who  had  hitherto  been,  for 
nature  and  of  books.  Nevertheless  this  the  most  part,  a  mere  mark  for  scandal  or 
man,  with  all  his  imprudence  and  unfit-  ill-judged  praise.  His  acquaintance  with 
ness  for  the  duties  of  life,  was  humane,  plays  was  considerable,  and  he  joined 
full  of  candor,  free  spoken,  liberal  to  the  with  this  a  fondness  for  theatrical  amusc- 
Tirtues  and  weaknesses  of  his  fellow-  ments.  His  remarks  are  excellent  and 
men.  The  mother  was  most  exemplary  well  written,  and  the  evanescent  aad 
in  all  the  duties  of  life,  and  labored  anx-  fragile  beauties  of  fine  acting  are  dwelt 
iously  to  keep  the  ^rnily  comfortable  and  upon  with  a  delicate  tact.  **  Iris  had 
together —  dipt  the  woof.**    •«  As  to  the  contempt 

«  Stealing  when  daylighfs  common  tasks  ?!^?^  ^,  ^""^^  "^^  histrionic  geniii^. 

were  done  '^  *"  ^^^  worthy  an  aigument.     If  lh# 

An  hour  for  mother*!  work,  and  singing  knowledj^e  of  ourselves  be  the  height  of 

low,  wisdom,  IS  that  art  contemptible  which 

While  her  tried  husband  and  her  children  conveya  this  knowledge  to  us  in  the  mo<^ 

slept."  pleasing  manner?  If  the  actor  is  in/enor 

to  the  true  dramatist,  if  he  merely  lells 

Leigh  Hunt  says  he  can  never  forget  others  what  has  been  told  biinscll,  does 

her  looks  when  she  used  to  come  to  the  the  officer  deserve  no  praise  who  issues 

school  where  he  was  to  see  him,  •*  with  the  instructions  of  his  general  with  accu- 

that  weary  hang  ol  the  head  and  melan-  racy,  with  spirit,  with  an  ardor   ibstx 

choly  smile.**  Sufiering  had  softened  her  shows  he  feels  them  ?    For  my  part  I 

heart  to  the  miseries  of  her  race  ;  and  it  is  have  the  greatest  respect  for  an  art  whwii 

related  of  her,  which  ought  to  embalm  has  been  admired  by  the  greatest  critic*, 

her  in  the  memories  of  all,  that  on  a  se-  ancient  and  modern,  which  Horace  did 

vere  winter's  day  she  was  accosted  in  the  not  think  it  beneath  his  genius  to  adrke* 

street  by  a  woman,  feeble  and  ill  clad,  Addison  to  commend,  and  Voltaire  to 

who  asked  for  charity.  Mrs.  Hunt,  with  practice  as  well  as  protect       lbatge> 

tear*  in  her  ey^s,  beckoned  her  np  a  nios  cannot  be  despicable  in  the  eyea  of 
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the  moet  ardent  for  fame,  which  without  the  least  attained.  Our  good  performers 
anything  to  show  to  posterity  for  itn  rea-  are  too  fond  of  knowing  they  are  good 
BOD,  has  handed  down  to  us  the  memory  ones,  and  of  acknowledging  the  admira- 
ofiEsop,Rosciu8,  Baron  and  LeCouvreur,  tion  of  the  spectators  by  glances  of  im- 
and  which  will  transmit  to  our  descend-  portant  expression :  our  bad  performers 
ants  the  names  of  Garrick,  of  Oldfield,  are  vainer  still,  because  ignorance  is  al- 
and of  Siddons.  ways  vain,  and  because,  not  being  able  to 

^  It  has  been  denied  that  actors  sympa-  enter  into  the  interest  of  the  scene,  they 

thizt  with  the  feelings  they  represent,  must  look  for  interest  elsewhere.    These 

and  among  other  critics  Dr.  Johnson  is  men  in  reality  never  speak  to  one  an- 

supposed  to  have  denied  it    The  Doc-  other,  but  to  the  pit  and  to  the  boxes; 

tor  was  accustomed  to  talk  very  loudly  they  are  thinking,  not  what  the  person 

at  the  play  upon  divers  subjects,  even  spoken  to  will  reply,  but  what  the  audi- 

when  his  friend  Garrick  was  electrifying  ence  think  of  their  speeches ;  they  nev- 

the  house  with  his  most  wonderful  scenes,  er  speak  soliloquy,  because  soliloquies 

and  the  worst  of  it  was  that  he  usually  are  addressed  to  one*s  self,  and  they  aU 

sat  in  one  of  the  stage-boxes:  the  actor  ways  address  their  solitary  meditations 

remonstrated  with  him  one  ni^ht  after  to  the  house :  they  adjust  their  neck- 

the  representation,  and  complamed  that  cloths ;  they  display  their  pocket-hand- 

the  talking  disturbed  his  feelings: 'Pshaw  kerchiefs  ai;d  their  attitudes;  they  cast 

David,'  replied  the  critic,  *  Punch   has  sidelong  glances,  and  say  to  themselves, 

DO  feelings.'    But  the  Doctor  was  fond  of  '  there's  a  lady  in  the  stage-box  contem- 

saying  his  good  things  as  well  as  lesser  plating  my  shape !    The  critics  in  the 

geniuses,  and  to  say  a  good  thing  is  not  pit  are   astonished    at   my  ease.     My 

always  a  true  one  or  one  that  is  intended  character  sits  well  on  me,  and  so  do  my 

to  be  true.    To  call  his  friend  a  puppet,  small-clothes.'    But  let  us  imagine  the 

to  give  so  contemptuous  an  appellation  scene,  in  which  this  extravagance  is  per- 

to  a  man  whose  powers  he  was  at  other  formed,  to  be  a  real  room  inclosed    in 

times  happy  to  respect,  and  whose  death  vour  walls,  for  such  a  room  the  actor 

he   lamented  as   having   *  eclipsed  the  himself  ou^ht  to  imagine  it.     What  then 

gayety  of  nations,' must  oe  considered  as  is  he  looking  at  all  this  time?    He  is 

a  lamiliar  |)leasantry  rather  than  a  be-  casting  side  glances  at  a  wainscot,  or 

trayed  opinion.  oglinir  a  corner  cupboard. 

**It  appears  to  me  that  the  counte-  **  We  certainly  imagine  that  the  fame 
'Dance  cannot  express  a  single  passion  of  Garrick  as  an  actor  has  been  injurious 
perfectly,  unless  the  passion  is  first  felt;  to  his  reputation  as  a  writer.  All  the 
itiseasy  to  grin  representations  of  joy,  and  world  were  capable  of  admiring  him  in 
to  pull  down  the  muscles  of  the  counte-  the  former  character,  and  therefore  they 
nance  as  an  imitation  of  sorrow,  but  a  talked  more  of  it.  People  are  indeed  un- 
keen  observer  of  human  nature  and  its  willing  to  believe  that  a  man  can  excel 
effects  will  easily  detect  the  cheat :  there  in  two  things  at  a  time :  when  Voltaire 
are  nerves  and  muscles  requisite  to  ex-  produced  his  first  comedy,  he  carefully 
presftion  that  will  not  answer  the  will  on  concealed  the  author's  name  because  he 
common  occasions ;  but  to  represent  a  had  succeeded  in  tragedy.  But  no  man 
passion  with  truth,  every  nerve  and  mus-  had  better  opportunities  of  studying  the 
cle  should  be  in  its  proper  action,  or  the  manners  of  the  lively  world  than  Gar- 
representation  becomes  weak  and  con f us-  rick,  and  no  man  entered  it  with  a  mind 
ed,  melancholy  is  mistaken  for  grief,  more  eager  of  observation:  it  was  the 
and  pleasure  for  delight.  It  is  from  this  business  of  his  life  to  study  mankind, 
teebieaess  of  emotion  so  many  dull  act-  and  his  universal  powers  of  imitation 
ors  endeavor  to  supply  passion  with  ve-  prove  that  he  succeeded.  It  cannot  be 
bemence  of  action  and  voice,  as  jugglers  denied  that  an  universal  mimic,  a  man 
are  talkative  and  bustling  to  beguile  scru-  who  exhibited  the  features  of  human 
tiny.  life  in  all  their  vivacity  and  variety  of  ex- 

'*  One  of  the  first  studies  of  an  actor  pression,  must  have  well  understood  the 

shoQld  be  to  divest  himself  of  his  audi-  human  mind :  a  great  actor  does  not  copy 

eace,  to  be  occupied  not  with  the  persons  faces  like  a  portrait  painter;  he  makes  a 

he  is  amusing,  but  with  the  persons  he  countenance  for  the  mind,  and  not,  like 

ia  assisting  m  the  representation.    But  an  artist,  studies  to  make  a  mind  for  the 

of  all  simple  reauisites  to  the  mimetic  countenance.    It  was  said  of  Garrick  by 

art.  this  public  austraction  seems  to  be  Johnson,  who  was  not  eager  to  praise 
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him,  nor  anybody  else,  that  he  was  the  power  consisted  in  her  total  snrrender  of 
first  man  in  the  world  for  spriglitly  con-  herself  to  the  character  she  was  perfonn- 
versation ;  and  to  pay  a  compliment  to  in^.  For  the  time  being  she  was  not 
a  man's  powers  of  conversation,  is  to  Miss  Vincent,  but  Juliet,  or  Miss  Hard- 
pay  a  compliment  not  only  to  his  variety  castle  or  Amanlhis.  Churchill  mirfit 
of  information,  but  to  his  knowledge  of  have  complimented  her  as  he  did  a  Yin- 
the  mind:  he  who  does  not  understand  cent  of  his  day. 

human  nature  will  find  it  difficult  to  sup-  ,,^ ,  Vincent  comet,  with  simple  g»ce 
port  and  to  please  in  a  long  conversa-  arrayed— 

tion."  She  laughs  at  paltry  wta,  and  iconis  pa- 
The  stage  affords  the  most  lasting  and  rade." 

'"lU,°lX:ZraX:strucUve  amuse-  She  forgot  the  «°^J"-ri»J«J„,'£ 

ment,  it  is  a  sort  of  Aladdin's  lamp  of  never  looked  at  *«»•    She  had  .mplwt 

youth.    The  green  curtain  at  that  period  fa.  h  in  nature,  '"dt™^  '«  ^f  ™- 

Zu  out  n  A  all  our  world,  and  at  P"<8e»  ?°  •"^'Tur^nJ^W^r  ^ 

•fiVe  y-d"rsed"S:en  and^woTel  "trwit  of  the  hold  she  ^ad  -  t«.  feeUng- of  b^ 
and  sense  falling  like  pearls  from  their  auditors.  Her  ™°i«*y .'»  *'''»J^P^ 
fips-the  graceful  wave^f  feathers,  the  i^^lJ?  <*"'?  "Pr!!?*^'  , "  ^^t  P'^S 
flSttering  ot  fans-the  glancing  of  bright  hiding  a  """""P'' '»  P'*^-  .  tf.^I^ 
eye^lord  food  for . hi  enraptured  sigh.  Ha^-J.  SaTf"'jrs^inT'5 
*°**  ^"*  youth  and  happiness  into  it  that  would 

"  If  spleen  fogs  rise  at  close  of  day,  have  pleased  Goldsmith.     Peace  to  her 

I  clear  my  evening  with  a  play,  ashes.    ._,.-,        .  ^        . 

'    Or  to  some  concert  take  my  way.  Hunt  is  fond  of  rcfinea  society,  and  no 

The  company,  the  shine  of  lights,  one  can  bring  a  larger  supply  of  h^py 

The  scen'ea  of  humor,  music's  flights,         materials  to  make  a  "  July's  day  short  as 
Adjust  and  set  the  soul  to  rights."  December,"  or  cause  a  winter's  night  lo 

Green's  Spleem.       gjjjg  unheeded  and  happily  away.     He 
^  _        ,        .         .can  tell  a  good  story  and  relishea  one. 
And  good-natured  Farquhar,  he  who    ^jjg  ^j^^  jj^^d  of  a  table  graceJuUy  aad 
threw  his  glorious  comedies  •*  carelessly    cordially,  has  elegant,  frank  manners, 
into  the  world,"  calling  them  two  or  three    ^^^^^  like  Will  Honeycomb  in  the  Specdb- 
little  trifles,  thought  that  the  lailies  had  a    ^^^^  ^^  ^^-^^^  ^^^^  0^^  speaks  to  his. 
more  inspiring  and  triumphant  air  in  the    ^^^  laughs  easily ;  and,  with  the  View  of 
boxes  than  anywhere  else,  with  their    Wakefield,  he  is  by  nature  an  admirer  cl 
best  clothes,  best  looks,  shining  jewels,    j^^        j^^n^^n  faces.    His  West  Indkn 
the  treasure  of  the  world  m  a  ring.    The    ^^^^^  ^^^^  nj^e  quicksilver  through  his 
stage  is  the  only  true  mirror  ot  life ;  it  is    ^^j^^^     j^jg  ^^^  jg  bright,  and  a  2>cn  iM 
better  than  a  mirror,  for  we  see  not  only    quj^ers  about  his  sincere  lipa.     His  di»- 
the  face,  but  the  throbbing  heart  laid    position  is  most  affectionate,  and  his  kimU 
bare    with   its  afTecl ions,    hopes,    and    new  untiring.    Though  blessed  with  b« 
fears,  and  the  tortuous  windings  of  art.    ^^^  ^j  ^^e  world's  goods,  he  has  wr- 
Conversing  about  a  lavorite  performer  or    mounded  himself  with  a  band  of  kmee 
play,  and  comparing  notes  aa  it  were    j^j^^^j^^ 
with  a  friend,  is  most  delightful — espe- 

cially  those  we  have  seen  in  by-gone    "  It  is  most  straunge  and  wonderfal  to 
days.     Time  and  memory  have  softened    ^        ,^J^^ '         ,  j       ^  ^  ^ 

and  harmonized  the  colors,  and  we  dwell    So  milde  homanity   tod   perfect    geMU 

upon  its  rich  and  subdued  tone  with  a  °"y°**-  — ^»*«''«*- 

lingering  fondness.  The  late  Miss  Vincent        The  mere  reader  of  Hunt's  books 

was  the  best  performer  (male  or  female)  the  man,  and  it  is  no  wonder  tfamt 

that  I  have  ever  seen.     She  died  young,  who  hve  in  the  sonny  atmosphere  ■• 

but  she  left  an  indelible  impression  on  creates  about  him  should  wear  hia  la 

those  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  their  **  heart  of  hearts."    To   re%d  lus 

her.    Beautiful  and  f:ifted  with  genius,  writings  is  like  listening  to  the  gestlc 

she  trod  the  stage  as  if  bom  for  it.    Her  voice  of  wisdom  and  charity.     He  V — ^ 

voice  was  sweet  and  clear,  and  she  had  you  through  quiet,  grassy  lukes;  yoa 

alight  and  elegant  figure ;  but  her  great  the  free  air  blowing  agaioat  yomr  ch 
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and  the  humble  flowers  that  adorn  the  thing,  tenderly  takes  note  of  our  faulti 

field  and  wayside  in  their  meek  beauty,  and  failings,  so  that  we  become  tolerant 

have  a  fragrance  and  loveliness  before  towards  those  of  others.    The  friendship 

unnoticed.     If  you  sit  with  him  at  home,  we  have  for  Hunt  is  a  sure  proof  of  his 

he  will  discourse  on  some  favorite  author,  kindliness,  and  the  sincerity  of  his  writ- 

"  one  of  great  nature's  stereotypes,"  and  ings.  He  has  suffered  much,  but  he  eeema 

point  out  his  beauties  with  a  fond  appro-  as  full  of  hope  and  trustingness  now  as  in 

ciation,  **  with  some  sweet  relish  was  for-  the  days  of  his  youth.    Nature  and  man 

got  before,"  with  a  wish  to  make  all  the  still  have  undying,  cordial   sympathy, 

world  as  wealthy  as  he  is  in  the  admira-  This  is  genuine  religion.     His  verses  are 

tion  and  comfort  they  afford.    He  is  alive  very  fine,  and  worked  up  from  the  sim- 

to  the  poetry  and  beauty  of  human  nature,  plest  materials :  read  Rimini,  for  instance, 

nd  what  lies  about  us  in  our  daily  palhs,  „     .^^  ^^j^,jj         ji      j^^^  ^^  ^^  ,t^ 
clear  and  inspiring  to  him,  but  bidden  rie,"— CHAUciRr 

from  many  eyes  by  gross  films,  the  pro-  _        '     ^  ,        ..  ,, 

duct  of  worldly  habits  and  customs.    He  The  bits  of  scenery  in  it  are  beaatifolly 

is  forcible  and  direct  both  in  his  poetry  described,  with  a  truth  that  brings  them 

and  proae.    Cowley  says  that  for  a  man  as  palpably  before  you  as  if  you  were 

to  write  well,  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  looking  at  a  picture  of  Waterloo  s.    I  ob- 

be  in  a  good  humor,  and  this  is  one  of  the  serve  that  in  a  late  edition  he  has  changed 

secrets  of  Hunt's  success.    He  makes  us  the  opening  of  the  poem,  to  free  the  land- 

behold  the  good  and  beautiful  in  every-  scapes  from  northern  inconsistencies: 

1819. 

The  sun  is  up,  and  'tis  a  morn  of  May, 

Round  old  Ravenna's  clear-shown  towers  and  bay— 

A  morn  the  loveliest  which  the  year  has  seen. 

Last  of  the  spring,  yet  fresh  with  all  its  green ; 

For  a  warm  eve,  and  gentle  rains  at  night, 

Have  left  a  sparkling  welcome  for  the  light. 

And  there's  a  crystal  clearness  all  about— 

The  leaves  are  sharp,  the  distant  hills  look  out ; 

A  balmy  briskness  comes  upon  the  breeze— 

The  smoke  goes  dancing  from  the  cottage  trees ; 

And  when  you  listen,  you  may  hear  a  coil 

Of  bubbling  springs  about  the  grassier  soil ; 

And  all  the  scene  in  short,  sky,  earth  and  sea, 

Breathes  like  a  bright-eyed  face,  that  laughs  out  openly. 

1844. 

'Tis  mom,  and  never  did  a  lovelier  day 

Salute  Ravenna  from  its  leafy  bay : 

For  a  warm  eve,  and  gentle  rains  at  night. 

Have  left  a  sparkUng  welcome  for  the  light ; 

And  April,  with  his  white  hands  wet  with  flowers. 

Dazzles  the  bride-maids,  looking  from  the  towers : 

Green  vineyards  and  fair  orchards,  far  and  near. 

Glitter  with  drops,  and  heaven  is  sapphire  clear. 

And  the  lark  rings  it.  and  the  pine-trees  glow. 

And  odors  from  the  citrons  come  and  go, 

And  all  the  landscape- earth,  and  sky,  and  sea— 

Breathes  like  a  bright-eyed  face,  that  laughs  out  openly. 


acknowledges.  As  to  his  politics.  I  be- 
lieve  he  never  went  farther  than  to  insist 
on  the  inherent  right  of  the  people  to 
choose  any  form  of  government  that  beat 
••  The  tender  page  with  horny  fists  was  pi^^g^  t^em.  He  certainly  did  not  be- 
galled."— DmTDEw's  RHigto  Latei,        j:^^^  j^  „  ^^^  enormous  faith  of  many 

made  for  one,"  nor  in  the  bloody  legacy 
of  right  divine.  These  heresies  were 
•ufficient  for  the  Tory  magazines,  and 


Hunt  is  an  exquisite  judge  of  poetry, 
and  his  criticism  on  Keats'  poems,  at  a 
time  when 


were  stamped  with  fearlessness,  judg- 
ment, and  a  thorough  insight  into  their 
beauties  and  faults,  which  the  world  now 
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tbejr  opened    tbeir  batteries  upon  him.  roses;    I  had  the   ceiling  colored  with 

They  heaped    ap  falsehoods  mountain  clouds    and    sky ;    the  barred   windows 

high.      Governments  built  on  the  model  were    screened   with    Venetian    blinds; 

of  that  of  Paraguay,  as  described  by  Ca-  »°«\^  when  my  book  cases  wer«  set  up, 

cambo,  in  Voltaire's  Candide.  they  hearti-  ?*!**  ^^^'I  ^"!*'  ^^  flowers,  and  a  piano 

ly  eulogized.  "  Cest  une  chose  admira-  f°1^f^  ^^^  "»^*  J*»  l^Pf!™^'  P^.K 
<]^  ^.i-T^i*  «r..i,r-r«4.r«««*  T«r^«.o.i».Ao  ^'*®'®  ^^  ^^^  *  haudsomer  room  on  that 
hie  que  ce  gouvernement.  Lerojauraea  aide  of  the  water.  I  took  a  pleasure  whes 
deja  p  us  do  trois  cent  lieues  de  diametre ;  ^  ^j^anger  knocked  at  the  d^  to  see  him 
il  est  divisfe  en  trente  provmces :  los  Pa-  come  in  and  stare  about  him.  The  surpriM, 
dres  y  ont  tout,  et  Us  peuples  rien,  c'est  on  issuing  from  the  Borough  and  pasau^ 
le  chef  d*(BUvre  de  la  raison  et  de  la  jus-  through  the  avenue  of  a  jail,  was  dramatic 
tice.**  Nor  were  they  better  pleased  with  Charles  Lamb  declared  there  was  no  other 
his  poems,  criticisms  and  essays.  They  such  room,  except  in  a  fairy  tale.  But  I 
took  out  their  rules  and  compasses,  and  had  another  surprise,  which  was  a  garden- 
measured,  but  found  everything  out  of  There  wm  a  little  yard  outside  the  room, 
all  plumb,  quite  irregular,  not  one  of  the  ^^}^^^  °?  ^^""^  J"°*^f.  *>«1<>"?«?K  ^o  ^ 

angles  at  tfie  four  iorners  was  a  right  "^if  ^°"'»^  Y"^'    P^J'^*  -.^"Ll? 

^      mi.  I  A   1        •  .•        r  With  ffreen  palinKs.  adorned  it  with  atrd- 

one.     There  u  a  p  easant  description  of  ^j,^  J^^^  J  -^  ^^^  a  thick  bed  of 


Leigh  Hunt  in  the  Pen  and  Ink  Sketches,  f^^^  ^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  contrived  to  hm^ 

The  author  is  describing  the  celebrated  a  grass  plat.    The  earih  1  fiUed  with  ftow- 

men  ht  met  at  a  breakfast  party  at  t>amuel  era  and  young  trees.    There  was  an  appU 

Rogers*.     **  Leigh  Hunt  was  amongst  the  tree,  from  which  we  managed  to  get  a  pod- 

oarliest  arrivals.  He  was  about  theaver-  ding  the  second  year.      As  to  my  flowers* 

age  height,  and  looked  somewhat  older  they  were  allowed  to  be  perfect     A  poet 

than  1  should  have  supposed,  but  anxiety  from  Derbyshire— Mr.  Moore— told  me  be 

and  adversity  had  done  their  work  on  his  ^^  ^^  "<>  »«c*!  hean's-case.    I  bonj^ 

frame.  Unlike  Rogers,  his  life  had  been  the  •Parnaso  Jtaliano;  while  in  pri^n,  mod 

one  of  privation  and  endurance.    His  hair  «»«^.often  to  think  of  a  passage  in  it  while 

.   •        <u  .       r  u-   X  looking  at  this  miniature  piece  of  horticvl- 

was  parted  on  the  very  centre  of  his  fore-  ^^^^  .^  '^ 

head,  and  carefully  combed  towards  either  .  m^-      •    •  , 

aide.    Once  it  had  been  raven  black,  but  -  '^^  jneeu^orto 

now  it  was  80  thickly  streaked  with  the  •«"»*•«  '"^«' «  ^^P^*  *  •«'«^  «  ^^- 

frost-work  of  mental  toil  and  time,  that  -.   ...  *•  — 

it  appeared  of  iron  gray     His  eyes  were  ^o  me  thou'rt  vine%.Md^''' 

dark  and  vivacious,  and  beamed  with  that  ^^^i  wood  ^^ 

kindly  expression  which  one  may  be  sure  u        .        ^      *  .        *  •     /.  ^. 

Leigh  Hunt  wears  who  reads  his  delight-  "•'!„lr';^'rf"^„'!t„!V°.   "f.'^^li^' 

•  ,  ^       .         mL  X  \i  La  sometimes  under  an  awning.    In  aatvma 

ful  works.     There  was  a  fullness  about  „    trellises  were  hung  with  scarlet  run- 

the  lower  part  of  his  face,  which  rather  ^ers,  which  added  tothe  flowery  inreet- 

marred  the  general  pleasant  expression,  ment.    I  used  to  shut  my  eyes  in  my  arm- 

but  his  mouth  was  indicative  of  much  chair  and  affect  to  think  myself  hundreds 

amiability  of  disposition,  his  cheeks  were  of  miles  off.    But  my  triumph  was  iaraiii^ 

whiskerless,  which  gave  somewhat  of  a  forth  of  a  morning.    A  wicket  out  of  tb« 

boyish  air  to  his  appearance,  and  this  was  garden  led  into  the  large  one  belonging  to 

increased  by  his  manner  of  wearing  his  **^«  P"»<>"  ?  **^«  letter  was  only  for  veirHa- 

collar,  which  was  ampJe.and  turned  down  J'^"'  **°^**  eontainnd  a  cherry  tree  whicA 

i  la  Byron.    There  was  a  slight  sloop  of  *  **'' T'^J,°.^*;^'?,u      tn?*'^'^ 

his  shoulders,  that  bend  which  is  almost  7'U\ ^"'S^    .^  ''f  T  ^' v  *^  "*  ^'^^^ 

1        "^    ^^  ti«  »,  iiiwu  «•  «*«wi  It  night,  when  the  under-lamkey,  a  voQiMt 

always  a  charactensUc  of  studious  men,  ^^^f with  his  lantern, and  much  amt^t loS 

and  his  dress  was  ill  fitted,  and  hung  un-  genUlity  of  deportment,  came  to  see  tbcm 

gracefully  about  a  spare  and  somewhat  out.    I  believe  we  scattered  an  urbeoitj 

attenuated  figure.     So  much  for  the  au-  about  the  prison  till  then  unkaowa.     Evea 

tbor  of  Rimini,  who,  as  soon  as  he  had  W.  H.,  (Mr.  Hazlitt,)  who  tha«  first  did 

greeted  the  master  of  the  house,  strolled  »«  the  pleasure  of  a  visit,  would  staod  i»- 

towards  the  book  shelves."  terchanging  amenities  at  the  threshold. 

As  a  specimen  how  Hunt  makes  the  ^*»i^^  1  ™  ^»*  difficulty  in  n^iof:  bias 

best  of  everything,  and  can  even  throw  P^*  .J  ^^""^^  not  which  kept  bis  hat  off 

elegance  on^th.  cleerles.  walls  of  .  pri-  ^'^^^  a^ntCTXlf'^k'Tti 

•on.  I  copy  the  following  from  h.«  auto-  ^j        „  b,  ,„  ,b,  ^^^    riwner  >»d 

biography :—  inTilid,  who  imed  oat  of  a  bower  of  i 

"  I  papertd  th*  wall*  with  a  ticlli*  of  Tbeta  cum  T.  B.,  (my  old  friead 
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•chool-fetlow,  Btrnet,)   who  alwiyi  re-  land.  I  select  the  one  prefixed  to  Foliage, 
minds  me  of  Fielding.    It  wo  he  that  in-  a  volume  of  poetry  and  translations  puh- 
troduced  me  to  A..  (Alsager,)  the  kindest  jighcd  in  London  in  1818 :  «•  To  Sir  John 
of  neighbors,  a  man  of  busiDess,  who  con-  Edward  Surnburne,  Bart.    My  Dear  Sir 
fa-iT^  to  be  a  scholar  and  a  in|»i<^an.    He  j^^^ .  ^^1,  book  belongs  to  you.  if  yoa 
loved  his  leisure,  and  yet  would  start  up  at  ,^;„  «.„_#  ;#      v^..,  «r^  ««#  #^«^  Jif  ♦iw*-^ 
a  minute's  notice  to  do  the  least  of  a  prison-  ^»"  accept  it.     You  are  no  one  of  those 
er*8  biddings.  Other  friends  are  dead  since  ^"^  P*/  ^'^^  Grange  compliment  to  hea- 
that  lime,  and  others  gone.    I  have  tears  ▼«»  of  depreciating  this  world,  hecaase 
for  the  kindest  of  them,  and  the  mistaken  you  believe  in  another ;  vou  admire  its 
shall  not  be  reproached,  if  I  can  help  it.  beauties  both  in  nature  and  art;  yon  think 
But  what  return  can  I  make  to  the  L.'s,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  finest  voices 
(Lambs.)  who  came  to  comfort  one  in  all  it  has  uttered,  ancient  as  well  as  modem, 
weathers,  hail  or  sunshine,  in  daylight  or  ought,  even  in  gratitude,  to  be  shared  by 
in  darkDMs,  even  in  the  dreadful  frost  and  the   sex  that  has  inspired  so  many  of 
soowofihebeginaingof  1S14?  J    *    *  ^^^^^     ^  ^ji^nai  pjety  and  a  manly 
Great  disappointment  and  exceeding  vi-  ^^^i^^i^^  ^^^^  not  hinder  you  from  put- 
ciousness  may  talk  as  they  please  of  the  f  *    X  °^'.  rr.       ,    ",  .!:1^         .-!£/ 
badness  of  human  nature ;  (Sr  my  part.  I  ^^^«  Phidum  Jupiter  over  your  organ, 
am  on  the  verge  of  forty,  and  1  have  seen  a  ^l  nowers  at  the  end  of  your  room :  in 
gooddeal  of  the  world,  the  dark  side  as  well  ^otU  you  who  visit  the  sick  and  the 
u  the  light,  and  I  tay  that  human  nature  is  prisoner,  for  the  sake  of  helping  them 
a  very  good  and  kindly  thing,  and  capable  without  frightening,  cannot  look  more 
of  all  sorts  of  excellence.     Art  thou  not  a  tenderly  after  others  than  you  are  regard- 
refutation  of  all  that  can  be  said  against  it,  ed  hy  your  own  family;  nor  can  anyone 
excellent  Sir  John  Surnburne  ?— another  of  the  manly  and  amiable  friends  that  I 
friend  whoni  I  made  in  prison,  ;ind  whose  h^ve  the  happiness  of  possessing,  more 
image,  now  befDwmy  imagination,  fills  my  fiUy  receive  a  book,  the  object  ofwhlchis 
whole  frame  with  emotion.    1  could  kneel  4^  i„i»:««*«  „  i^„„  '  r  ««*„i^^„.  «*^*»^— 
before  him  and  bring  his  hand  upon  my  to  culUvate  a  love  of  nature  out  of  doors, 
head,  Uke  a  son  asking  his  father's  bless-  ?,".**  ^'  ^ciallty  within.  ^PrayjMudon  me 
iag.    It  *  ~*    '"* 
another 
friend 

princely  ofier,  which  at  that  time  1  stood  looks,  and  an  example  to  the  once  cheer- 
in  no  need  of.    I  will!take;this  opportunity  ful  gentry  of  this  war  and  money-injured 
of  mentioning,  that  some  other  iiersons  not  land,  is  the  constant  wish  of  your  obliged 
at  aU  known  to  us.  offered  to  raise  money  ^nd  affectionate  servant,  Leigh  Hunt." 
enough  to  pay  the  fine  of  £\  ,000." 

To  conclude,  I  will  copy  two  sonnets, 

Hunt*8  dedications  display  a  frankness  and  parts  of  two  epistles,  showing  the 
and  cordiality  which  remind  us  of  the  gracefuland  kind-hearted  intercourse  that 
noble  old  writers  of  hale  and  hearty  Eng-    subsists  between  Hunt  and  his  friends. — 

TO  THOMAS  BARNES,  ESa 

Written  from  Hampstead* 

Dear  Barnes,  whose  native  taste,  solid  and  clear. 
The  throng  of  life  has  strengthened  without  harm, 
You  know  the  rural  feeling,  and  the  charm 
That  stillness  has  for  a  world-fretted  ear ; — 
*Tis  now  deep  whispering  all  about  me  here. 
With  thousand  tiny  bushings  like  a  swarm 
Of  atom-bees,  or  fairies  in  alarm, 
Or  noise  of  numerous  bliss  f^om  distant  sphere. 

This  charm  our  evening  hours  duly  restore ; 

Naught  heard  through  all  our  little,  lulled  abode. 

Save  the  crisp  fire,  or  leaf  of  book  turned  o'er. 

Or  watch-dog,  or  the  ring  of  frosty  road. 

Wants  there  no  other  wiund,  then  ?    Yes,  one  more^ — 

The  voice  of  friendly  visiting,  long  owed. 
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TO  T.  M.  ALSAGER,  ESQ. 
With  the  Aidhor'B  miniature  on  leaving  prison. 

Some  grateful  trifle  let  me  leave  with  yea. 
Dear  Alsager,  whose  knock  at  eveniog-fall. 
And  JDterchaoge  of  books,  and  kindness  all. 
Fresh  neighborhood  about  my  prison  threw. 
And  buds  of  solace  that  to  friendship  grew  ; 
Myself  it  is,  who,  if  your  study  wall 
Has  room,  would  find  a  nestling  corner  small. 
To  catch  at  times  a  cordial  glance  or  two. 

May  peace  be  still  found  there,  and  evenine  leisure. 
And  that  which  gives  a  room  both  eye  and  heart— 
The  clear,  warm  fire  that  clicks  along  the  coal : 
And  never  harsher  sound  than  the  pure  pleasure 
Of  lettered  friend,  or  music's  mingling  art. 
That  fetches  out  in  smiles  the  mutual  soul. 


EPISTLE  TO  CHARLES  LAMR 

Oh,  thou,  whom  old  Homer  would  call,  were  he  living, 
Home-loVer,  thought^eeder,  abundant-joke-giving ; 
Whose  charity  spring  from  deep  knowledge,  nor  swerves 
Into  mere  self-reflections  or  scornful  reserves ; 
In  short,  you  were  made  for  two  centuries  ago. 
When  Sbakspeare  drew  men,  and  to  write  was  to  know ; 
You'll  guess  why  I  can't  see  the  snow-covered  streets 
Without  thinking  of  you  and  your  visiting  feats, 
When  you  call  to  remembrance  how  you  and  one  more. 
When  I  wanted  it  most,  used  to  knock  at  my  door. 
For  when  the  sad  winds  told  us  rain  would  come  dowB, 
Or  snow  upon  snow  fairly  clogged  up  the  town. 
And  dun-yellow  fogs  brooded  orer  its  white. 
So  that  scarcelv  a  being  was  seen  towards  night. 
Then,  then  said  the  lady  yclept  near  and  dear, 
'*  Now,  mind  what  I  tell  you,  the  L.'s  will  be  here.** 
So  I  poked  up  the  flame,  and  she  got  out  the  tea. 
And  down  we  both  sat,  as  prepared  as  could  be ; 
And  there,  sure  as  Fate,  came  the  knock  of  you  two. 
Then  the  lantern,  the  lauffh,  and  the  <•  Well,  how  d'ye  do  r* 
Then  your  palm  tow'rds  the  fire,  and  your  (ace  turned  to  me. 
And  shawls  and  great  coats  being^ — where  they  should  be— > 
And  due  '*  never  saws"  being  paid  to  the  weather. 
We  cherished  our  knees  and  sat  sippins  together. 
And  leaving  the  world  to  the  fogs  and  the  ^hters, 
>  Discussed  the  pretensions  of  all  sorts  of  writers. 
Of  Shakspeare's  coevals— all  spirits  divine^ 
Of  Chapman,  whose  Homer's  a  fine,  rough  old  wine ; 
Of  Marvel,  wit,  patriot  and  poet,  who  knew 
How  to  give  both  at  once  Charles  and  Cromwell  their  due ; 
Of  Spenser,  who  wraps  you,  wherever  yon  are. 
In  a  bower  of  seclusion,  beneath  a  sweet  star ; 
Of  Richardson,  too,  who  alBicts  us  so  long 
We  begin  to  suspect  him  of  nerves  over  strong ; 
In  short,  of  all  tnose  who  give  full-measured  page. 
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EPISTLE  TO  WILLIAM  HAZLTTT. 


'*  Et  modo  qiia  noatri  spadintor  in  urbe  Quiritef 
£t  modo  villarum  proxima  run  placent.*— Milton,  EUg.  7. 

**  Enjoying  now  the  range  of  town  at  ease, 
And  now  the  neigbbonng  rural  viUages.'* 

Dear  Hazlitt,  whoae  tact  intellectual  is  inch 
That  it  seems  to  feel  truth  as  one's  fingers  do  touch. 
Who  in  politics,  arts,  metaphysics,  poetics. 
To  critics,  in  these  times,  are  health  to  cosmetics. 
And  nevertheless,  or  I  rather  should  say. 
For  that  very  reason,  can  relish  boy*s  play. 
And  turning  on  all  sides,  through  pleasures  and  cares. 
Find  nothing  more  precious  than  laughs  and  fresh  airs ; 
One*8  life,  I  conceive,  might  go  prettily  down 
In  a  due  easy  mixture  of  country  and  town — 
Not  after  the  fashion  of  roost  with  two  houses. 
Who  goesip  and  gape  and  just  follow  their  sponsei, 
And,  let  their  alKxle  be  wherever  it  will. 
Are  the  same  vacant  house-keeping  animals  still- 
But  with  due  sense  of  each  and  of  all  that  it  yields. 
In  the  town,  of  the  town,  in  the  fields,  of  the  fields; 
In  the  one,  for  example,  to  feel  as  we  go  on. 
That  streets  are  about  us,  arts,  people,  and  so  on  ; 
In  f  other  to  value  the  stillness,  the  breeze. 
And  love  to  see  farms,  and  to  get  among  trees. 
Each  his  liking,  of  course — so  that  this  be  the  rule. 
For  my  part,  who  went  in  the  city  to  school. 
And  whenever  I  got  in  a  field,  felt  roy  soul  in  it 
Spring  so,  that  like  a  young  horse  I  could  roll  in  it, 
My  inclinations  are  much  what  they  were. 
And  cannot  dispense,  in  the  first  plsce,  with  air; 
But  then  I  would  have  the  most  rural  of  nooks. 
Just  near  enough  town  to  make  use  of  its  books. 
And  to  walk  there  whenever  I  chose  to  make  calls, 
To  look  at  the  ladies  and  lounge  at  the  stalls ; 
To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  could  spend  very  well 
Whole  mornings  in  this  way,  *twixt  here  and  Pall  Mall, 
And  make  my  gloves'  finders  as  black  as  my  hat. 
In  pulling  the  books  up  from  this  stall  and  that : 
Then,  turning  home  gently  through  fields  and  o'er  stile. 
Partly  reading  a  purchase,  or  rhyming  the  while. 
Take  my  dinner  (to  make  a  long  evening)  at  two. 
With  a  few  droppers-in,  like  my  cousin  and  you. 
Who  can  season  the  talk  with  the  right-fiavored  Attic, 
Too  witty  for  tattling,  too  wise  for  dogmatic ; 
Then  take  down  an  author  whom  one  of  us  mentions, 
And  doat  for  awhile  on  his  jokes  or  inventions ; 
Then  have  Mozart  touched,  on  our  bottle's  completion, 
Or  one  of  vour  favorite  trim  ballads  Venetian: 
Then  up  for  a  walk  before  tea  down  a  valley. 
And  se  to  come  back  through  a  leafy  wall'd  alley, 
In  which  the  sun  peeping,  as  into  a  chamber, 
Looks  gold  on  the  leaves,  turning  some  to  sheer  amber. 
Then  tea,  made  by  one  who  ^although  my  wife  she  be) 
If  Jove  were  to  drink  it,  would  soon  be  his  Hebe ; 
Then  silence  a  little — a  creeping  twilight — 
Then  an  egg  for  your  supper,  with  lettuces  white. 
And  a  moon  and  friend's  arm  to  go  home  with  at  night. 
Now,  this  I  call  passing  a  few  devout  hours. 
Becoming  a  world  that  bis  friendship  and  flowers. 
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Steele,  in  the  last  number  of  the  Tat-  the  breast^ — ^Izaak  Walton,  than  Napo- 

tler,  ears  that  the  general  purpose  of  the  leon.     The  one  enjoyed  life  in  simpli- 

whole  has  been  to  recommend  truths  in-  city  and  thankfulness,  which  the  other, 

nocence  and  virtue,  as  the  chief  oma-  in  his  purple  career,  never  thought  of. 

ments  of  life;  this  with   equal  justice  Life  palls,  we  become  sick  at  heart,  ami 

may  be  applied  to  Hunt's  writings.    His  exclaim,  *<  all  is  vanity  and  vejuuion  of 

purest  and  noblest  eflfhsions  gush  from  a  spirit"    This  arises  from  selfishness,  for 

loving  heart.  He  causes  us  to  regard  our  no  one  can  be  happy  unless  he  seeks  to 

fellow  mortals  with   consideration  and  make  those  happy  around  him. 
affection,  as  brother  toilers  on  the  earth* 

and  heirs  of  a  happy  immortality.    Na-  "  The  only  amaranthine  flower  on  earth 

ture  has  always    worn   the   same  nn»  I*  virtue,  the  only  lasting  treasure  truth." 
changed  face  to  him,  for  he  has  been 

true  to  himfelf,  and,  considering  life  a        Religion  is  the  basis  of  every  estimable 
blessing,  he  has  made  it  one.    No  writer  quality,  and  contentment  and  selfishness 
has  more  strenuously  inculcated  a  spirit  cannot  exist  together.     He  is  the  most 
of  kindness   and  self-sacrifice,  ana  he  mistaken  of   human  beings  who  hugs 
practices  what  he  preaches.    To  use  the  himself  in  the  vain  idea  that  he  can  live 
affecting  wordsof  Jeanoie  Deans,  ••when  happily  when  he  lives  for  himself  alone, 
the  hour  of  death  comes,  that  comes  to  The  Spirit  of  God  within  him  allows  it 
high  and  low,  then  it  is  nae  what  we  hae  no^     His  life  and  his  immortal  soul 
dune  for  oursels,  but  what  we  hae  dune  wage  a  continual  war. 
for  others,  that  we  think  on  maist  plea- 
santly."   We  are  all  in  search  of  happi-  "  There'i  not  a  blessing  individuals  find, 
ness-it  is  ••  our  waking  thought  by  day,  But  f  ?ra«„'*^y  1«"»  «>d  hearkens  to  the 
our  dream  by  night" — and  yet,  how  find  ^*'*"-  — Pop«. 
it  ?    In  truth,  we  become  the  slaves  of       •«*         ^   ^  •     <    •  i 
others  from  want  of  independence  of       Y.^  T"*  "*"u?  ^  .""''"TS  "'"^  '"^ 
character.      We  are  afraid  to  trust  the  fl"*  »'* '"«  ngb»eo'»«ly  ">  »?«  "S'''  <•* 
throbbing*  of  our  own  heart,  we  fear  the  fi^T'"      °^  ''n  r'"7?  ^""  ^' 
world-8  Sread  kugb.  and  our  Uvea  are  Jj?  '««t7«  '^?'' ''*^t'*  'T"  ""T^  ; 
paaaed  in  a  feverish  dream,  seeking  to  ^'»  ««^?'"  «>»*  "«=^«  *'.°»«  ""°  »»' 

iqual  or  oatobine  those  whose  w4lth  ^"^^  »"PP'°1'?-  J^VS    Zt'^Tl 

^ves  them  means  of  making  a  greater  ^  .^uras.  in  his   "  Cotter's  Saturday 

display.    Very  few   please  themMlves,  N.ght,- .s  one  of  religions  con  entoent. 

even  in  their  imusements-they  must  do  ^  '« *^'  "»"  ^^  Pf  y"  '?"«'«*  .^ 

as  the  world  does.    Tis  not  fwhionable  ♦*"»•*   P*T1*!L  ^T^    ^m'     .".i^ 

to  have  a  mind  of  your  own.    The  vain  i^^^'  ««*»^*^  %"^*'  ">*  «''.'  '''j?  ^ 

and  the  idle.  "  the  trim,  transient  toys"  •«»<"»  "^  «•»«"  r«''"  ""*  *•»•"  *^- 

that  flutter  in  the  eaudy  blaze  of  society,  „  „         -n.  .1.     u  ..%    «•     »«.  . 

forgive  none  that ^  'live  out  of  their  "  "  rtvThwJd^" 
circle — it  is   the  greatest  of  .treasons.  ' 

Such  pereons  are  slandered,  and  their       ,„  ^^  ^^^^  „f  „,j  g^rton.  why  do  we 

lanily  called  m  question^   Man, should  j„„,,„j  ^j  ^„  „„,  ^oH„ ,    ^^0,^ 

be  happier  than  he  IS.     We  should  culu-  ^^^.^  j,  „^„  j,„,  ^^      ,„j  ^,  „„rt 

vate  i.|inple  tastes,  and  form  ourselves  shortly  give  an  account  of  all  our  uncha- 

after  the  true  and  beautiful.    We  would  ,j^ble  words  and  actions.    Think  upon 

rather  have  been,  for  the  real  satisfac-  :,  „_  j  1^  _;..  «  p  n 

tion  of  the  thing—"  for  the  sunshine  of  "• ""'  "*  *""•  u.  p  .  u. 
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CIVILIZATION:  AMERICAN   AND   EUROPEAN. 

Wx  are  amyed  into  an  infinite  di?er-  democratic  have  erer  proved  the  mott^ 

sity  of  parties,  and  represent  many  and  favorable  soil  for  the  rapid  progress  of 

opposite  tendencies.    Each  battles  with  civilization,  and,  with  a  due  limitation 

uncompromising  energy  for  the  preva-  and    intermixture   of   the  conservative 

lence  of  his  pecaliar  views.    All  is  ac-  principle  and  spirit,  they  would  be  equal* 

tivity,   agitation.    The  man  who   can  ly  tJavorable  for  its  mature  and  perma* 

raise  himself  above  the  dust  and  excite-  nent  growth.     And  perhaps  the  idtal 

ment  of  the  arena,  and  divest  himself  of  of  a  monarchy — a  monarchy  in  which 

prejudice  for  either  party,  will  not  wish  all  right  liberty  should  have  free  scope, 

the  contest  hushed,  though  be  may  de-  vi^r  and  development — might  accom- 

■ire  its  violence  to  be  somewhat  subdued  plish  the  same  purposes, 
and  tempered.    He  will  not  wish  any        There  is  always  a  vast  difl^ence  be- 

particular  element  or  tendency  to  become  tween  the  ideal  and  the  caricature  of  a 

exclusively  predominant  or  to  be  entirely  thing.     Partisans  and   controversialists 

crushed.    Extremes  meet ;  and  the  result  look  at  the  ideal  of  their  own  side  and  a 

would  be  either  a  transition  from  one  to  caricature   of  their   opponents' — hence 

the  other  no  less  restless  and  violent  their  zeal  and  violence;  while,  if  they 

than  the  present  fermentation,  or  else  a  could  exchange  the  points  of  view,  they 

worse  transition  to  the  letharflpc  auiet  of  would  exchange  characters  also.    Mon* 

social  and  political  death.    The  highest  archists  can  see  only  a  caricature  of  de- 

'f;lory  and  the  chief  hope  of  safety  for  mocracy— 4hey  cannot  distinguish  it  from 

oor  civilization,    lie  in  the  fact  that  it  mobocracy ;  in  like  manner,  we  are  apt 

Sives  free  scope  to  the  great  leading  ten-  to  look  at  nothing  but  a  caricature  of 
encies  of  human  nature  and  human  so-  monarchy,  which  is  undistinguisbable 
oety — that  it  embraces  and,  to  some  ex-  from  despotism.  But  to  the  ideal  of  a 
tent,  harmonizes  them  all.  Our  political  monarchy,  if  it  could  be  permanently 
sjTstem,  for  example,  combines,  in  a  high  realized,  the  democrat  could  have  little 
degree,  the  two  great  antitheses — the  objection :  while  to  the  ideal  ot  a  democ- 
conservative  and  the  progressive  princi-  racy,  if  that  also  could  be  permanently 
pies.  On  their  preservation  its  Mlvation  realized,  the  monarchist  could  have  as 
depends.  The  destruction  of  either  little.  Indeed,  the  two  ideals  will  not 
would  be  the  ruin  of  the  other.  And  as,  substantially  differ — only  each,  in  its 
among  us,  unlike  the  case  of  the  Euro-  progress  towards  realization,  regards  a 
peans,  the  progressive  is  undoubtedly  peculiar  set  of  dangers.  The  one  would 
the  strongest  tendency,  the  reflecting  guard  against  licentiousness  on  the  part 
friends  of  true  freedom  and  progress  are  of  the  governed,  the  other  against  cor- 
eonstantly  called  upon  to  lend  their  aid  ruption  and  selfish  misrule  on  the  part  fd 
to  the  weaker  side.  But  the  natural  the  governors — and  unquestionably  both 
consequence  of  the  complete  triumph  of  dangers  exist.  The  great  question  is, 
ultra-conservatism  would  be  that  the  na-  whKh  of  the  two  theories  is  the  most 
tion  would  at  length  burst  with  madden-  practicable  ?  Monarchy  has  been  tried 
ed  fury  from  the  straight-jacket  imposed  on  a  lar^e  scale  in  connection  with  mod- 
on  it,  and  rush  into  the  chaos  of  perfect  etn  civilization,  and  has  undoubtedly 
anarchy.  The  cramped  and  tortured  accomplished  many  valuable  purposes; 
giant  would  prefer  the  cold,  bare  ground  but  it  seems  incapable  of  securing,  thor- 
of  savage  lawlessness  to  the  Procrustean  oughly  and  permanently,  the  nighest 
bed  of  antiquity.  On  the  other  hand,  puruoses  of  civil  society.  It  has  been 
the  complete  triumph  of  the  ultra*pro*  tried  and  found  wanting.  There  is  in 
passive  principle  would  probably  result  the  civilized  world  a  very  general  yearn- 
in  a  speedy  transition  to  monarchy  ;  and  ing[  after  a  change.  The  most  pbiloso- 
tbat  monarchy  would  be  despotism,  as  all  phical  observers  of  Europe  see  and  ao- 
past  bistorv  teaches.  We  should  thus  knowledge  that  the  democratical  tendency 
be  thrown  from  all  our  high  and  peculiar  is  the  tendency  of  the  age.  It  remains 
advantages  into  the  same  broad  and  to  be  seen  whether  democracy  can  per- 
downward  road  which  others  have  trod-  form  the  purposes  in  which  monarchy 
dan  before  us.    Institationa  essentially  has  failed.    The  experiment  never  has 
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been  and  nerer  conld  be  tried,  under  so  self •goreminent  does  not  or  will  not  km 

favorable  cireomstances  as  in  oar  own  exist    It  is  the  pait  of  a  slare  to  cooteod 

case ;  if  it  fails  with  us,  it  fails  for  many  at^amst  the  goTemment  of  anotber ;  it  is 

ages,  if  not  forever.  the  part  of  a  freeman  to  sabmit  to  his 

Self-government  is  not,  as  has  been  own.    Not  only  is  the  posture  of  resist* 

acutely  bat  sophistically  maintained  by  anee  to  externa]  aothority  not  self ^vem- 

a  late  writer  in  the  Democratic  fieview,  ment,  bat,  more  than  anything  else,  long 

8  self-contradiction ;  rather  it  is,  morally  continoance  in  such  a  posture  unfiis  for 

and  politically  si>eaking,  the  highest  pro-  its  exercise.    It  is  notorious  that  slaves 

blem  of  civilization — for  it  is,  in  these  just  emancipated  are  most  unfit  to  excr- 

respects,  the  proper  self-development  of  else  their  freedom,  i  e.,  they  have  no 

inan.    It  by  no  means  implies  the  rejec*  use  and  no  power  of  self-government; 

tion  of  an  external  rule,  a  law  and  an  the  whole  tendency  and  tidbit  of  their 

authority  emanating  from  a  source  above  minds  have  been  resistance — resistance — 

US,  and  revealed  to  us  as  well  as  in  us —  resistance  to  all  that  ever  was  presented 

it  only  rejects  such  a  rule  and  authori^  to  them  in  the  shape  of  government 

as  emanating  from  a  source  which  is  If  such  be  the  character  and  such  the 

not  above  us.    Self-government  begins  conditions  of  self-government,  it  will  bo 

with  a  reverential  recognition  of  a  su-  seen  that  it  is  not  yet  thoroughly  estab- 

Seme  law :  its  process  is  a  constant  en-  lished  among  us.  Let  us  not  deceive 
avor  to  render  that  law  objective,  real,  ourselves ;  for  many  of  the  perils  to- 
operative — to  externalize  it,  if  we  may  our  civilization  are  connected  with  the 
use  the  term.  It  evolves  the  law,  not  as  likelihood  of  a  mistake  on  this  point 
derived  from  itself,  but  through  itself  and  We  must  remember  that  self-government 
to  itself  from  a  supreme  power.  Does  is  a  thing  not  only  OKMt  no6fe,  bat  also 
not  every  man  who  has  struggled  with  most  dtfieuU. 

temptation  and  sin  know  that  self-gov-  We  proceed  to  call  attention,  there- 
emment  is  no  absurdity  ?  And  the  case  fore,  to  some  of  the  disadvantagjes,  daa« 
of  the  intemperate  man  who  has  by  him-  gers  and  defects  of  our  civilization, 
self  resolved  and  re-resolved  on  reforms-  They  may  be  grouped  under  two  geneml 
tion  in  vain,  but  who,  after  signing  a  hea<is— our  extravagant  radical^  and  our 
public  pledge,  finds  himself  enabled  to  equally  extravagant  ufifitttrum,  tendea- 
IMrsevere,  is  an  instance  and  an  illustra-  cies.  Let  us  begin  with  our  radical  ten- 
tion  of  the  nature  and  importance  of  that  dencies,  as  being  in  immediate  connection 
process  by  which  the  rule  of  conduct  is  with  the  business  of  self-government 
conceived  of  and  realized  as  exterior  to  We  hesitate  not  to  say,  there  is  among 
ourselves.  In  the  case  of  the  nation  that  us  too  strong  a  tendency  to  reduce  all 
would  govern  itself,  it  is  no  less  essen-  the  elements  of  society  to  a  conunos 
tial  it  should  recognize  this  supreme  law  level.  In  calling  it  **  too  strong,**  we 
as  paramount  to  its  own  will,  and  the  mean  to  admit  and  imply  that  it  is  a  ten- 
objective  rule  of  its  conduct,  than  in  the  dency  not  dangerous  in  kind — for  it  is  a 
case  of  the  individual.  It  is  not,  indeed,  proper  and  necessary  correction  of  other 
necessary  that,  according  to  the  philoeo-  and  opposite  tendencies — but  we  mean 
phy  of  monarchy,  this  supreme  law  also  to  assert  that  it  nmy  exist,  and  we 
should  be  visibly  imbodied  in  some  par-  believe  it  does  exist,  in  an  exorbitant 
ticalar  person.  This  is  a  sort  of  politi-  and  dangerous  degree.  It  isa  very  prsv- 
cal  idolatry  or  Grand- Lamaism.  But  the  alent  notion  among  us  that  each  individ- 
law  must  be  recognized,  realized,  sub-  ual  has  a  full  right  to  an  equal  voice  and 
mitted  to  as  somewhat  independent  of  influence  in  the  government  and  social 
the  people^s  will  and  sovereign  over  it.  institutions  of  the  country,  without  any 
The  effort  of  a  free  people  must  ever  be  regard  to  his  progress  in  intellectual  and 
to  render  more  dim  the  consciousness  of  moral  culture.  Thus  intelligeace  and 
governing,  and  more  distinct  that  of  being  ignorance,  virtue  and  vice,  are  mixed  ap 
governed.  They  must  think  less  and  in  one  geneml  average.  This  is  a  notion 
less  of  their  right,  and  more  and  more  which  the  ignorant  and  vicious,  of 
of  their  duties :  otherwise,  instead  of  course,  most  greedily  embrace  and  cber- 
goveming  tkcfMelves,  they  will  end,  at  ish,  and  its  abettors  are  therefore  sure  of 
best,  in  governing  one  tmoiher,  A  pre-  their  support  and  sufiragea.  But  does 
▼ailing  tendency  to  declaim  against,  the  self-government  of  the  individual 
decry  and  resist  authority,  is  of  itself  imply  that  all  his  faculties  and  propeasi- 
saAcieot  proof,  that,  where  it  exists,  ties  sfaoold  have  an  eqnal  voice  in  tha 
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foram  of  his  conscience?     Does  not  man  allowed  to  claim  such  enperiority 
cTcry  one  see  at  once  that  sneh  a  state  over  us ;  but  we  do  say  that  we  and  every 
were  an  end  of  ail  government  ?    A  self-  man  should  feel  that  our  rights  to  gov- 
governing  man  is  guided  by  the  light  of  ernmental  influence — ^we  sp^k  not  now 
reason,  and  ruled  bv  the  law  of  con-  of  personal  or  private  rights,  or  of  rights 
science,   while  the  lower  principles  of  to  the  protection  of  equal   laws--oar 
his  nature  are  checked,  restrained,  re-  just  share  in  controlling  the  course  of  so- 
duced  to  obedience.     Vet  that  reason  and  ciety,  are  only  according  to  our  capad- 
conscience,  as  well  as  those  lower  prin-  ties,  attainments,  characters ;  and  such 
ciples,  are  his  own— ^re  his  very  self,  influence  we  shall  actually  possess,  and 
When  a  question  of  duty  comes  up,  he  no   more,   in  a   sound  self-governing 
does  not  call  together  all  his  powers,  community.    As  to  the  boasted  right  of 
passions,  appetites  and  desires,  on  a  foot-  suffrage  even,  we  go  so  far  as  to  deny  its 
ing  of  perfect  equality,  and  decide  ac-  very  existence  as  a  natural  or  moral  right 
cording  to  the  major  vote.    Yet  all  these  of  each  individual.    The  ignorant  and 
are  present  in  the  solemn  council — all  vicious  should  not /<;«/ that  they  have  any 
have  their  voice — all  are  heard.    Better  such  right — it  is  allowed  them  as  a  legal 
a  thousand  times  be  heard  fully  and  |>a-  right,  or  privilege,  because  it  cannot  be 
tiently  then,  than  come  in  with  their  die-  helped ;    because  no  safe    means  have 
concerting  cries  afterward.    The  whole  been  or  can  be  devised  to  distinguish 
man  decides   the  question — the  whole  and  separate  them  by  any  previous  scru- 
man  submits  to  the  decision — and  it  is  tiny  from  the  rest  of  society.     They 
executed  accordingly.  ought  to  feel  that  they  enjoy  this  privi- 
So  must  it  be  with  a  self-governing  lege  on  sufferance.    It  is  an  evil,  though 
people.   Among  them  each  individual  has  a  necessary  evil.      It  is  a  social  disease, 
an  influence,  and  has  a  right  to  an  influ-  though    we    honestly  believe  that  no 
enee,  not  in  the  arithmetiod  ratio  of  one  rem^y  has  been  or  is  likely  to  be  invent- 
of  the  whole  mass,  but  in  the  moral  ratio  ed — such   as  a  distinction  of  birth  or 
of  his  intelligence  and  virtue — t.  «.,  in  property,  or  what  not — which  is  not 
proportion  as  those  elements  which  in  worse   than   the   disease.      Therefore, 
their  own  nature  have  a  legitimate  claim  when  a  people  pretend  to  govern  them- 
to  authority  predominate  in  bis  character,  selves,  we  intut  upon  universal  suffrage 
It  is  a  government  of  intelligence  and  at  once,  as  a  matter  qf  fact,  but  not  as  a 
V  Tirtue,  not  of  mere  will,  not  of  persons  matter  of  right.    But  in  order  that  a  peo- 
as  such.     If  the  ideal  of  a  democracy  pie  may  govern  themselves,  intelligence 
'were  a  government  of  mere  persons — of  and  virtue  must  also,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
arbitrary  will — it  were  a  thousand-fold  maintain  the  controlling  influence  in  spite 
more  degrading  and  detestable  than  the  of  universal  suffrage.    And  according  as 
▼ery  caricature  of  a  monarchy.     It  is  true  this  is  the   result,  we  may  determine 
that  persons  perform  the  functions  of  gov-  whether  the  experiment  of  self-govern- 
emment,  and  persons  obey  the  require-  ment  is  in  successful  operation, 
ments  of  government.    But  those  who       Civil  society  has  certainly  not  reached 
govern,  govern  as  representatives  of  cer-  its  highest  ideal  in  the  forms  of  Shaker- 
tain  ideas  of  order,  justice,  reason,  le^iti-  ism  or  socialism.    It  is  not  a  barren 
macy ;  and  those  who  obey,  obey  in  view  plain,  or  a  shifting,  shapeless  heap  of  un- 
of  those  ideas.    Submission  to  mere  per-  distinguishable  grains  of  sand,  as  some 
sonal  will,  in  whatever  form,  is  slavery,  vainly  dream,    ft  is  a  living  organism — 
If  now  you  ask,  who  shall  distinguish  a  well-corn (lacted  body.    *'  Now  we  have 
the  intelligent  and  virtuous  from  the  ig-  many  members  in  one  body,  and  ail  mem- 
norant  and  vicious  ?  who  shall  classify  bers  have  not  the  same  office."     These 
them,  and  assign  to  each  bis  proportion-  memorable  and  significant  words  were 
ate  influence  ?— we  answer,  nobody  in  spoken  by  the  holy  apostle  in  reference 
particular — ^we   propose   no   individual  to  the  church  as  a  social,  visible  organi- 
censorship— but  the  whole  society  must  zation — an  organization  from  whose  con- 
determine  the  question  by  a  sort  of  natu-  stitntion  all  physical  force  is  banished — 
ral  instinct ;  and  a  truly  self-governing  an  organization  which  should  develop 
society  in  a  healthy  state  will  determine  itself  spontaneously   according   to  the 
iiy  and  determine  it  correctly.    We  do  highest  moral  laws  of  man*s  bein^,  under 
not  tske  it  upon  ourselves  to  say  to  any  the  guidance  and  energy  of  the  indwell- 
man  in  particular,  your  governmentoil  ing  Divine  Spirit     And  if  these  words* 
fights  are  leas  than  oon,  nor  is  any  other  implying  graoes*  subordiDation,  fystem» 
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•UM  tense,  the  decieion  of  a  jodge,  the  mine  what  i*  a  major  part.  It  ia  neceMary 
okase  of  the  Russian  Autocrat  and  the  to  determine  the  bounds  of  the  ichde — a 
firman  of  the  Grand  Seignior,  are  alike  point  which,  it  seems  to  us,  is  almost  al- 
the  voice  of  God.  They  are  so,  in  a  very  ways  forgotten  or  purposely  avoided  by 
important  sense,  to  the  parties  affected  by  radical  theorists.  At  the  time  of  our 
such  utterances.  It  is  no  more  true  that  Revolution  we  were.in  the  minority.  The 
the  sovereign  people  can  do  no  wrong  majority  of  the  British  Empire — of  the 
than  that  the  sovereign  king  can  do  no  ereat  political  society  of  which  we  ac- 
wrong.  Yet  wa  believe,  iinally,  that  as  knowledged  ourselves  a  part — was 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  voice  of  the  people  against  us.  Were  our  fathers  therefore 
utterlnfl;  itself,  not  upon  a  sudden  call  inthewron^?  Perhaps  some  may  think 
through  the  ballot-box,  but  spontaneous-  that  a  majority  of  the jpeo^  of  the  British 
Iv,  yet  quietly  and  gradually ,  through  the  Empire,  if  the  question  had  been  left  to 
tnousand  intelligent  organs  which  nature  them,  would  have  voted  in  favor  of 
and  society  have  furnished,  will»  in  the  American  claims.  We  think  decidedly 
long  run,  and  on  the  whole.  belair»ju8t  otherwise.  It  was  rather  the  jeopk  of 
and  right.  Further  than  this  reason  and  the  mother  country  who  were  pressing 
facts  lorbid  us  to  go.  the  government  to  impose  a  part  of  their 
When,  therefore, the  sentiment  in  ques-  burdens  on  the  colonies.  But  be  that  as 
tion  is  appealed  to — and  it  sometimes  is  it  may,  we  are  sure  that  the  patriots  of 
— as  implying  that  the  decision  of  a  bare  America  would  have  had  too  much  good 
majority  of  votes  given  at  the  polls,  on  sense  to  have  staked  the  decision  of  their 
any  question  however  sudden,  however  rights  and  liberties  on  the  result  of  such 
exciting,  is  the  voice  of  God — in  any  a  vote, 
higher  sense  than  as  a  practical  determi-  In  another  particular  the  Fathers  of 
nation  of  the  question  submitted  to  them  American  Freedom  gave  the  lie  to  the 
— we  demur  ;  for  that  majority  may  be  sentiment  that  the  voice  of  the  majority 
determined  by  the  vote  of  a  single  city,  is  the  voice  of  God  ;  and  we  believe  all 
and  the  vote  of  that  city  may  be  deter-  the  conventions  who  have  subsequently 
mined  by  processes  of  combination  and  framed  constitutions  for  our  difierent  po- 
V  corruption,  such  as  were  described  in  an  litical  communities  have  followed  the 
aarly  number  of  this  Review.  Men  precedent  thus  set  them,  by  insertion  in 
should  pause  before  thev  lay  such  things  all  their  constitutions  of  government  that 
to  the  charge  of  their  Maker.  Besides,  something  more  than  a  bare  majority 
when  the  decision  is  made  by  a  bare  ma-  should  be  required  to  change  the  funda- 
jority,  the  voice  of  the  people  very  nearly  mental  law  ;  that  two- fifths  of  the  peo- 
contradicts  itself,  and  may  vary,  in  its  pie,  for  example,  if  against  change, 
judgment  upon  the  same  point,  from  should  prevail  over  three-fifths  demand- 
year  to  year :  do  truth  and  right  vary  iog  it.  But,  certainly,  they  would  not 
with  it  ?  The  annexation  of  Texas,  for  have  had  the  arrogance  and  impiety  to 
example,  may  be  unconstitutional  in  set  up  their  imperfect  constitutions  against 
Massachusetts  and  constitutional  in  South  the  express  voice  of  God. 
Carolina ;  constitutional  to  a  majority  of  Did  Aaron,  the  high-priest,  obey  the 
the  Union  this  year,  unconstitutional  the  voice  of  God  when  he  made  the  golden 
next  When  and  where  is  the  voice  of  calf  ?  Did  the  people  of  Israel  utter  the 
God  uttered  in  such  a  case  ?  We  sup-  voice  of  God  when  they  demanded  a 
pose  the  voice  of  God  is  binding  on  the  king  ?  The  whole  history  of  this  people 
conscience.  Is  the  minority,  then,  bound  is  a  most  striking  commentary  on  the 
to  give  up  its  intimate  convictions  and  doctrine  in  question;  and  yet  this  is  the 
cherished  doctrines  to  the  majority  of  one,  only  people  in  connection  with  whose 
and  acknowledge  on  his  knees,  with  Ga-  history  the  voice  of  God  has  been  inde- 
liieo,  that  opinions  of  whose  truth  it  has  pendenily  and  distinctly  revealed.  Was 
ocular  demonstration,  are  damnable  here-  it  the  voice  of  God  which  banished  Aris- 
sies  ?  If  the  majority  may  be  sometimes  tides  from  Athens,  the  people  being 
right  and  sometimes  wrong,  who  shall  weary  of  hearing  him  continually  called 
determine  the  cases  ?  Shall  each  one  say  the  Just  ?  Was  it  the  voice  of  God  which 
the  majority  is  right  when  he  is  with  it,  clamored  for  the  condemnation  of  Socrates? 
and  wrong  when  ne  is  against  it  ?  This  Perhaps  it  will  be  said,  it  was  not  the 
mast  be  toe  practical  result.  But  what  people  who  were  in  fault  in  these  cases, 
becomes,  then,  of  this  boasted  *<  Vox  but  the  demagogues  that  perverted  them 
Dei  .'^     And  then,  before  we  can  deter-  — that  the  people,  if  left  to  themselves, 
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woald    have   decided  aright.      «Aye,  mestic  differences,  they  vilMeani  that  the 

Acre's  the  rub!" — \{  left  to  themselves!  old  adage  aboat  Quarreling  man  and  wife 

fiut  how  are  tbey  to  be  left  to  them-  is  applicable  to  otner  social  relations.  On 

selves  ?    Who  does  not  know  that  the  the  other  band,  let  no  professed  friend  of 

^ery  essence — the  fundamental  principle  popular  rights  accuse  us  of  having  es- 

— of  demas^oguism  is,  first  to  pervert  the  sailed  tbem.     We  repel  the  charge  with 

popular  mind,  and  then  to  appeal  to  it  as  our  soul's  intensest  enen^y.     We  hold 

authority?     It  was,  indeed,  at  the  insti-  the  rights  and  liberties  ofthe  people  sa* 

gation  of  the  chief  priests  and  rulers  that  cred — we  enshrine  them  in  our  heart  of 

Ae  Jewish  people  preferred  a  murderer  hearts;  but  are  the  people  therefore  gods 

to  the  innocent  man  whom,  but  a  few  to  be  adored  and  worshiped  ?    For  our- 

days  before,  tbey  had  been  very  attentire  selves  we  would  neither  aidore  the  Roman 

to  hear.    But  this  view  of  the  case,  so  people  nor  the  Roman  Emperor.      Let 

far  from  relieving  the  deifiers  of  the  those  flatter  who  seek  for  favor.    Those 

/  voice  of  the  people,  only  adds  the  last  who  seek  to  benefit  others  must  now,  ai 
insupportable  weight  to  their  burden.  of  old,  be  even  ready  to  sacrifice  them- 
We  are  not  wanting  in  faith  in  the  selves.  And  as  we  would  not  abase  our- 
Beople.  If  (|ue8tion8  could  be  fairly  got  selves  to  flatter  a  sovereign  king  or  a 
before  the  minds  of  a  community  gene-  sovereign  aristocracy,  so  will  we  not 
rally  so  intelligent  and  virtuous  as  ours,  abaj^e  ourselves  to  natter  the  sovereign 
we  should  have  almost  unlimited  confi-  people.  It  is  precisely  because  Vat 
dence  in  the  correctness  of  their  practical  American  people  are  sovereign,  and  be- 
decisions.  But,  unfortunately,  the  good  cause  we  rejoice  in  that  sovereignty,  that 
people  are  not  only  fallible,  but  gullible;  we  would  have  them  think  on  their  du- 
and  there  are  sharp-witted  men  enough  ties  and  their  dangers.  It  is  because  we 
who  know  how  to  make  their  account  earnestly  desire  to  have  that  sovereignty 
oC  it  The  mischief  is,  that  while  the  not  only  continued  but  practically  en- 
people  too  often  reject  and  hate  those  larged  and  completed,  that  we  would  have 
who  warn  them  of  their  ignorance,  and  *the  people  reminded  of  their  exposures 
tell  them  wholesome  but  unwelcome  and  defects ;  that  thus  they  may  be  led 
truths,  they  are  prone  to  love  and  follow  to  avoid  and  remedy  them,  and  self-gov- 
those  who  flatter  only  to  betray ;  who  emment  may  be  established  among  us  bb 
persuade  them  to  despise  all  authority  firmly,  so  beautifully  and  gloriously  that 
only  that  themselves  may  profit  by  their  the  months  of  gainsayers  may  be  forever 
consequent  self-conceit ;  who  promise  stopped,  and  we  may  become  the  envy 
them  liberty  only  as  a  cloak  to  their  ana  the  exemplar  of  the  world, 
own  ambition,  while  they  themselves  The  other  class  of  dangers  and  del^ 
are  the  servants  of  corruption.  The  first  ciencies  connected  with  our  civilizatiofi 
step  towards  true  wisdom  and  perfect  free-  may  be  rather  loosely  grouped  under  the 
dom  on  the  part  of  the  people,  must  be,  designation  of  exlranigant  tLtili/t^ripit  tew. 
not  to  cast  on  all  guidance,  but  to  be  more  dtncies.  The  usefulArts,  and  especially 
circumspect  in  selecting  their  leaders,  the  higher  forms  of  the  Mechanic  Arts-^ 
Until  they  have  learned  to  do  this,  they  to  which  American  genius  is  too  ezchi- 
bave  not  learned  to  lead  themselves.  siveiy  devoted-^o  indeed  contribute  to- 
Let  no  enemies  of  popular  liberty — let  wards  the  progress  ol  civilization  ;  boCk 
no  foreign  abettors  \domestw,\y!^  trust  directly,  hy  exercising  the  intellects  of 
there  are  none)  of  the  despotism  of  one,  men  and  giving  them  a  sense  of  eleratioa 
or  of  the  insolence  of  the  few,  pervert  and  control  over  matter  and  the  powers 

*    what  we  have  said  to  the  purporse  of  of  nature,  and  indirectly,  as  a  means  of 

showing  that  the  people  are  unable  and  obtaining  wealth  and  leisure.     Yet  otili- 

unfit  to  govern  themselves.     By  a  similar  tarianism  and  practicalness  may  get  suck 

course  of  argument  it  mieht,  with   far  exclusive  possession  of  the  general  mind 

greater  facility,  be  proved  that  a  monarch  as  to  prove  the  most  serious  obstacle  is 

or  an  aristocracy  are  unable  and  unfit  to  the  way  of  a  higher  and  nobler  cultme. 

govern' human  society.      How  then  is  it  The  more  of  the  idea!  there  Ts  throws 

to  he  governed  ?    But  we  utterly  deny  around  life  and  all  its  aflairs,  the  more  off 

that  any  such  inference  against  the  capa-  true  refinement  and  genuine  culture  wyA 

city  of  the  people  for  self-government  prevail.     Refined  taste  looks,  perhapa, 

can  reasonably  be  drawn  from  the  posi-  with  the  highest  pleasure  on  those  thmgs 

tions  we  have  taken.     And  when  for-  which  have  no  use  for  us  but  to  be  beu« 

signers  officiously  intermeddle  in  our  do-  tiful. 
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There  is  among  the  mass  of  our  pop-  which  for  him  is  imbodied  in  that  same 
Illation  more  of  a  glorying  in  rudeness —  dingy  marble.  And  say,  which  of  the 
a  rudeness  often  put  on  and  cherished  of  two  minds  is  the  more  cultivated  and  re- 
set purpose — than,  perhaps,  among  any  fined  ?  which  is  the  more  truly  civilized  ? 
other  people  in  the  world.  On  the  other  Both  are  men.  Both  have  the  same  na- 
hand,  the  hauteur  and  contemptuousness,  ture,  and  in  thiU  nature  the  same  senai- 
which  too  often  accompany  what  refine-  bllities  and  principles  of  taste.  But  in 
^^  ment  there  is,  betray  an  upstart  character,  the  American  these  are  completely  over* 
a  narrow-mindedness,  a  **  Little-PedJing-  laid  and  smothered  b^  the  accomulation 
tonism,"  which  render  such  superficial  of  exclusively  practical  habits.  This 
village  square  refinement  little,  if  at  all,  second  nature  has  so  annihilated  the  first, 
preferable  to  a  proud  and  sturdy  rude-  that  he  looks  upon  the  Italian's  enthusi- 
ness.  Perhaps  in  this  we  are  not  more  asm  with  mingled  incredulity  and  con* 
guilty  than  ail  others — at  least  we  may  tempt  But  again,  we  may  prefer  owt 
claim  our  English  cousins  as  participes  thrift  to  the  Italian's  taste  as  much  as  we 
criminis,  please ;  yet  let  us  not  therrfore  claim  to 

If  we  compare  the  social  character  and  oe  more  civilized, 
condition  of  our  common  people  with  Grecian  civilization  may  be  character- 
'that  of  the  same  class  in  France,  we  shall  ized  as  ssthetic — the  civilization  of  taste 
find  much  more  comfort,  mental  activity  and  genius ;  the  Roman  as  politico-ethi- 
'  and  useful  knowledge  among  us,  but  cal — the  civilization  of  jurisprudence  and 
i^  vastly  less  refinement  of  feeline  and  man-  the  state ;  the  Jewish  as  theocratic-pop- 
\  ners.  Grood  manners  are  reslncted  to  no  wlar — the  civilization  of  religion  and  the 
particular  class  in  France ;  but  every  tribe ;  that  of  the  medieval  Italian  cities 
Frenchman  seems  to  be  endowed  with  &8  commercial-luxurious ; — that  of  mod* 
an  easy  politeness  of  adtlress  and  a  name-  cm  Europe  is  a  combination  of  aD,  with 
less  delicacy  of  sensibility  and  social  the  addition  of  the  economic  or  utilitarian 
tact  by  virtue  of  his  birth.  How  ihes^  element.  In  its  forming  period  the  reli- 
little  matters  throw  a  charm  around  so-  gious  or  theocratic  element  predominated; 
cial  life  and  give  it  an  air  of  refinement  subsequently  the  classical  element ;  in 
and  elevation,  of  which,  with  all  our  later  times  the  economic-practical 
more  solid  requirements  and  enjoyments,  A  barbarian  element  is  sometimes 
we  are  quite  unaware.  We  may  despise  reckoned  among  the  constituent  prinoi- 
these  things  if  we  will,  because  we  see  pics  of  modem  civilization.  But  this,  if 
no  use  in  them ;  but  so  far  as  we  are  not  a  barbarism,  is  at  least  a  solecism, 
destitute  of  them,  we  are  wanting  in  one  AH  that  can  really  be  meant,  is,  that  our 
of  the  elements — though  an  external  forefathers,  the  barbarians  of  the  North 
rather  than  an  essential  element — of  civ-  of  Europe,  furnished  fChristianity  and 
ilization.  the  genius  of  classic  culture  with  mate- 
Compare  one  of  our  farmers  or  me-  rials  of  a  certain  character  to  be  civil- 
chanics  with  an  Italian  in  a  similar  posi-  ized ;  and  the  chavacter  of  the  materials 
tion.  The  snug  and  thrifty  life  of  the  has  naturally  modified  the  character  of 
American  finds  no  counterpart  with  the  the  result — for  man,  when  civilized,  has 
Italian.  But  the  refinement  of  the  tastes  other  characters  besides  that  of  being 
and  sensibilities  of  the  latter  is  equally  civilized.  Respect  for  woman,  and  the 
wanting  in  the  former.  Introduce  the  sense  of  personal  independence,  which 
American  into  the  presence  of  the  Apollo  have  been  assigned  to  a  barbarian  origin, 
di  Belvedere ;  and  he  sees  nothing  but  are,  in  their  normal  state,  the  natural  off- 
the  figure  of  a  naked  man  cut  in  ainey  spring  of  Christianity.  It  is  true,  in 
marble,  fractured,  scarred  and  defaced  m  their  extravagance,  they  show  an  unmis- 
sandry  places,  which,  if  he  thought  he  takeable  atfinity  with  barbarism.  That 
could  make  a  good  speculation  out  of  it,  this  is  the  case  with  the  latter  is  plain ; 
he  would  consider  worth  buying--other-  and  if  the  modern  theory  of  the  rights  of 
wise  he  can  see  no  use  in  it.  Place  the  women  is  connected  with  the  former, 
Italian  before  the  same  statue;  and,  that  tenJs  equally  to  barbarism;  for, 
though  he  may  be  poor  and  ignorant,  and  whether  the  story  of  the  Amazons  be 
t/' perhaps  never  read  a  newspaper  in  his  tme  or  fabulous,  it  is  certain  they  were 
life,  his  bosom  swells  with  irrepressible  always  and  justly  considered  as  the  most 
emotions,  his  eyes  brighten  and  his  soul  anomalous  of  savages, 
seems  goinz  forth  to  commune  with  the  Historically  speaking,  the  Grecian  ele- 
glorious    ideal  of  beauty  and  majesty  ment  was  engrafted  on  the  Roman,  and 
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the  heart  of  proper  eivilization.    Let  it  always  correspond  either  iq  their  centre, 

^t  be  aaid  we  are  exalting  taste  above  circumference  or  axis.  Though,  without 

V  morals,  and  cirilization  abore  religion,  arro^nce,  we  may  claim  superiontv  to 
That  is  precisely  what  we  are  not  doing.  England  in  the  former  sphere,  vet  she  is 
We  are  insisting  upon  being  content  to  so  much  superior  to  us  in  the  latter  and 
call  things  by  their  right  names,  and  let  narrower  sphere,  that,  by  the  common 
them   pass   for   what  they  are  worth,  consent  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  she  is 

,  Religion  is  religion ;  and  civilization  is  regarded  as  actually  superior  to  us  ia 

Y  civilization — that  is,  it  is  what,  by  com-  point  of  civilization.  If  Russia  and 
mon  usage  and  under  the  guidance  of  Switzerland  be  compared,  the  converse 
common  sense,  men  have  agreed  to  call  will  be  the  result ;  that  is,  Switzerland 
civilization.  Our  appeal  is  to  facts,  will  be  pronounced  more  civilized  than 
The  Greeks  in  the  age  of  Pyrrhus,  are  Russia,  notwithstanding  the  superior  col- 
universally  held  to  have  been  more  civ-  ture  of  a  few  of  the  Russian  nobility, 
ilized  than  the  Romans ;  and  in  the  full-  The  genius  of  our  civilization  leads 
est  bloom  of  the  classical  spirit,  in  the  us  to  an  undue  depreciation  of  this  re- 
Aueastan  age,  Roman  civilization  is  re-  stricted  sphere :  but  it  is  unfair  that  we 
garaed  as  having  reached  its  acme.  Both  should  be  compared  with  others  in  view 
Greeks  and  Romans  we  consider  more  of  this  exclusively ;  though  foreigners* 
civilized  than  the  J^ws ;  and  even  the  seeing  only  what  is  most  prominent,  are 
Mussulman  Saracens  more  civilized  than  likely  to  content  themselves  with  such  a 
the  early  Christian  crusaders — though  comparison.  Thus  much  we  may  safely 
the  latter  in  both  cases  were  possesi^  say  in  our  behalf,  that  civilization  has 
of  the  tme  religion — and  by  what  rule  ?  nowhere  attained  its  highest,  noblest  end,  y 

^Whatever   other   points   of  distinction  until  it  has  pervaded  the  whole  mass  of  ^ 

there  may  have  been :  the  prevalence  of  society  with  its  refining  influences.    In 

the  classic  spirit,  of  arts,  science,  pbilos-  respect  to  other  nations,  we  insist  upon 

ophy,  intellectual  culture,  is  the  decisive  the  general  diflfhsion  of  social  and  intel* 

test.     The  revival  of  letters  awakened*  lectual  culture  among  us;  in  respect  to  V 

Europe  from  the  semi-barbarism  of  the  ourselves,  we  have  reason  to  deplore  our 

dark  ages ;  and  the  influence  of  classical  deficiency  in  higher  civilization, 
learning  had  determined  the  peculiar  type       The  average  correctness  and  propriety* 

and    refinement   of   European    culture,  for  instance,  with  which  the  Englisli 

This  element  had  introduced  and  firmly  language  is  spoken  by  our  whole  popu- 

established  its  influence  in  European  so-  lation,   are  incomparably  greater  than 

eiety,  before  the  economic-practical  or  England  with  all  her  counties  can  boast 

utilitarian  element  had  become  expanded  of ;  while  it  is  a  rare  case  that  an  Amer- 

with    such   tremendous   energy.     The  ican  has  that  easy,  unconscious,  mceful 

classical  element  has  therefore,  in  Eu-  command  of  his  mother  tongue,  both  in 

rope,  an  advantage  in  its  struggle  with  speaking  and  writing,  which  is  common 

its  more  modem  competitor,  which  un-  among  the  higher  classes  in  Engluid. 

fortunately  it  does  not  possess  in  this  If  American  and  English  society — using 

country.  the  term  society  in  its  more  trivial  sense 

In  comparing  ourselves,  therefore,  with  — be  compared ,  the  result  will  be  similar. 

Europeans  in  respect  to  intellectual,  and  Taking  the  avera^  of  all  classes — and 

particularly  in  respect  to  classical  and  American  society  is  really  a  sort  of  mis- 

ssthetical  culture,  we  should  expect  to  cellaneous  aggregate — we  are  superior 

find  them  our  superiors.    Yet  even  in  to  the  Englisn;  while  we  have  scarcely 

making  this  comparison,  one  important  anything  to  compare  with  the  polishcA 

distinction  is  not  to  be  forgotten.    When  refinement,  the  natural  ease,  propriety 

we  speak  of  the  civilization  of  a  country,  and  simplicity  of  the  English  anstocratio 

we  may  refer  to  the  aggregate  or  average  circles.    Yet  these  being  the  representa- 

eondltion  and  culture  of  society  in  that  tives  of  England  to  foreigners,  she  of 

country,  or  xMng  the  term  m  a  more  course  secures  the  general  voice  in  favor 

restricted  and,  fty  nrngty  mare  nppropriaU  of  her  absolute  superiority.    As  a  nation 

mn»e,  we  may  refer  to  the  higher  cultare  we  appear  abroad  in  our  every-day  dress, 

and  social  progress  of  those  who  take  and  admit  visitors  indifTerently  to  any 

the  lead  in  the  community  around  them —  part  of  our  establishment ;  wnile  bom 

of  those  who  stand  as  the  representatives  the  English  and  the  French  make  their 

of  that  country  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  appearance  only  in  their  holyday  suits. 

These  two  spheres  of  civilization  do  not  and  receive  strangen  in  their  best  saloons. 


bdbita,  btlore  th«  hif  hest  type  of  civUh  ment,  tball  we  utterly  repudiate  tbu 

sation  can  be  reached — before  we  can  '*  high  discourse  of  reason  which  looks 

hare  a  whole  roan  or  a  perfect  citizen,  before  and  after  ?" 

The  wide  separation  of  learning  from        What  has,  more  than  anvthine  else, 

life,  and  the  unprecedented  extent   to  brought  theory  and  all  philosophy  into 

which  the  division  of  intellectual  labor  such  discredit  anionjg;  us,  is,  in  iact,  the 

has  been  carried  in  Germany,  have  pre-  pretension  of  a  multitude  of  mere  quacka 

Tented  the  immense  erudition  of  German  to  be  theorists  and  philosophers,  joined 

icholars  from  raising  their  country  to  a  with  the  popular  habit  of  generalizing 

correspondiug  rank  in  the  scale  of  civili-  from  the  narrow  premises  of  a  few  pres* 

sation.    The  principle  of  division  of  la-  ent  facts.    If  we  nave  no  closet  phiioeo* 

'^r,  so  efficient  in    promoting  the  im-  phers,  we  have  plenty  of  street  philoso- 

(  proveroent   and   productiveness  of  the  phers  and  bar-room  philosophers.    We 

'  mechanic  arts,  is  not  less  efficient  as  may  have  discarded  the  name  of  philoso* 

/   applied  to  the  various  departments  of  phy,  but  we  have  the  men  who  oc/  as  if 

)  acbolarsbip ;  but  it  is  attended,  in  both  they  had  mastered  and  outrun  all  the 

eases,  with  this  evil — ^that,  in  res{>ect  to  philosophy  and   theory  in   the  world. 

the  individuals   employed,  it    cripples,  Bnt  in  truth  there  neitner  is  nor  can  be 

jtints  and  mutilates  humanity.     What,  any  rational  practice  without  theory  of 

dien,  we  chiefly  object  to,  is,  that  a  man  some  kind.    Every  man  who  acts  with 

should  be  so  entirely  absorbed  in  any  desien  and  plan,  who  combines  means 

one  pursuit  as  to  lose  all  sympathy  with  for  me  accomplishment  of  an  end,  is  ao 

other  pursuits,  or  to  set  before  himself  far  a  theorist.    The  question  is,  shall 

no  higher  object  than  the  thrift  conse-  his  theory  be  a  long-sighted  or  a  shorts 

^ent  upon  the  skillful  and  diligent  pro-  sighted  theory  ?    Shall  ne  think  patient* 

secution  of  his  own  handicraft.    What  ly,  dig  deep  and  lay  its  foundations  upon 

we  mean,  is,  that  a  mere  tradesmen — if  a  rock,  or  shall  he  erect  it  upon  the  shift* 

a  mere  tradesmen  can  be  found — though  ing  sands  of  immediate  experience  ?  We 

he  axeel  ever  so  much  in  his  appropriate  are  already  beginning  to  reap  the  long 

trade,  is  but  the  fraction  of  a  man.  harvest  of  bitter  fruits,  in  the  shape  m 

r-  The  theorizing  philosopher  and   the  indirect  consequences,  from  several  of 

/ausing  poet,  thougn  amidst  our  thrifty  our  spasmodic,  empiri<ad  attempts  at  re* 

(  community  they  may  hardly  get  a  living  ligious,  moral  and   social  reform.     In 

'  for  themselves,  or  a  hearing  irom  others,  political  theory  we  think  we  are — and 

,    contribute   infinitely  more   to   the  ad-  if  anywhere  we  ought  to  be — especially 

,   Tancement  of  the  race,  to  the  civiliza-  proficient ;    yet  how  many  among  us» 

tion  of  mankind,  than  multitudes  of  act-  even  of  our  legislators,  have  thought  it 

ire  and  enterprising  men  of  the  various  necessary  to  muce  themselves  acquainted 

,  laerative  trades  and  professions.    Man^  with  the  established  principles  of  politi* 

men,  industrious  and  successful  in  their  cal  science  or  even  of  political  economy^ 

jmrauits,  lived  comfortably  and   grew  or  with  the  general  history  of  legislation 

rich,  while  Milton  dictated  the  Paradise  and  politics  in  this  and  other  countries 

Lost ;  but  has  not  that  single  poem  con-  and  ages  ?    Yet  while  it  is  manifest  that» 

tributed  more  to  the  culture  and  elevation  without   such   knowledge  as  a  basis; 

of  the  human  mind  than  the  ephemeral  there  can  be  no  sound  theory ;   it  is 

labors  of  them  ail  \  equally  manifest  that,  without  the  same 

It  may  sound  strange  to  many,  yet  we  knowledge  and  the  theory  based  upon 

believe  it  to  be  a  most  serious  truth,  that  it,  there  can  be  no  safe  practice  or  per- 

(   we  need  more  theorizers  and  fewer  em-  manent  progress. 

pirics— t.  c,  more  men  of  comprehensive        But  to  say  no  more  of  poetry  and  phi* 

tbou^^bt,  and  fewer  men  of  mere  ofif-hand  losophy — there  are  certain  employments 

practice.     We  need  eyes  as  well  as  hands,  in  society  which  have  special  connec- 

Be^^ise  the  sense  of  touch  can  judge  of  tion  with  civilization,  and  are  essential 

certain  immediate  properties  of  things  to  its  proper  development,  but  which 

batter  than  that  (^  sight,  and  thus  pre-  require  a  nigher   discipline  and    mora 

Tent  or  correct  many  false  optical  judg-  thorough  mental  training  than  are  need- 

nents,  are  we  content  to  (frope  our  way  ful  for  the  manual  hiborer.    The  busi^ 

along  through  the  world,  dispensing  with  ness  of  the  merchant,  taking  the  appella* 

Tision  altoj^er  ?    Because,  by  a ^harp-  tion  in  its  higher  sense'—as  it  has  an 

eaed  practical  instinct,  we  can  determine  important  bearing  upon  civilization,  so  it 

wlHt  is  good  and  profitable  for  the  mo-  forms  a  connecting  link  in  passing  for- 
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erer^  opportanitj,  however  trifling,  for  his  oppoDents  who  have  beeoaecostomed 
•eif-iiiiprovement,  will  undoubtedly,  with  to  employ  their  minds  on  more  elerated 
few  advanta^,  make  mach  greater  pro-  and  humanizing  sabjects. 
gress  both  in  culture  and  actjuiftition,  We  are  for  cheap  manufactures :  and 
will  drink  more  copious  and  invigorating  a  demagogue  is  an  article  of  much  cheap- 
draughts,  than  he  who  sits  hetlesely  er  manufacture  than  a  Statesman.  But 
down  beside  the  gushing  fountains  of  the  process  does  not  end  here.  When  all 
^ence,  truth  and  refinement  The  dili-  Statesmen  have  been  thrown  quite  off 
gent  and  studious  mechanic,  who  can  the  course,  and  their  competitors  are  left 
steal  but  a  few  moments  from  his  daily  in  exclusive  possession,  these  will  not  be 
toil  to  devote  to  the  culture  of  his  mind,  able  quietly  to  divide  the  prizes  among 
if  he  improve  those  few  moments,  will  themselves.  What  is  cheap  is  abundant; 
m&llibly  become  a  better  educated,  bet-  and  now  he  will  succeed  beet  among 
ter  disciplined,  more  civilized  as  well  as  them  who  can  descend  lowest.  The 
Bore  respectable  and  useful  man,  than  problem  now  is,  **  beneath  the  lowest 
the  college  fopling,  dunce  or  drone.  But  deep  to  find  a  lower  deep.**  But  when 
•iich  a  comparison  is  a  comparison  of  he  who  is  most  skillful  in  solving  this 
extremes,  and  though  often  made  to  the  problem  has  got  himself  into  high  office, 
aianifest  disadvantage  of  colleges,  is  as  ne  may  be  broueht  into  contact  with  the 
manifestly  unlair.  Good  were  it  for  highly  cultivated  and  refined  minds  who 
colleges  as  well  as  for  society,  if  dunces  act  as  the  representatives  of  other  conn- 
and  drones  received  their  deserts — a  silent  tries.  And  if  he  has  any  discernment  or 
dismission  instead  of  an  honorary  degree  sensibility  left — which  indeed  is  hardly 
«— or  by  some  means  or  other  were  abol-  to  be  supposed — how  must  he  quail  be- 
iahed.  They  bring  more  discredit  upon  fore  them  !  how  keenly  must  he  feel  his 
colleges  than  all  other  causes  combined,  inferiority !  Or  if — as  must  too  often  be 
But  are  the  classics  or  mathematics  to  the  case — ^he  is  utterly  callous  and  una^ 
blame  for  it  ?  ble  to  appreciate  an3rthinK  above  his  ac- 
,^ut  we  dismiss  this  subject,  content  customed  habits;  though  he  and  even  the 
with  protesting  against  the  utilitarian,  less  informed  and  cultivated  portion  of 
uncivilizing  tendency,  which  would  per-  his  countrymen  may  exult  in  his  republi* 
vert  or  destroy  our  higher  institutions  of  can  superiority  to  all  the  forms  of  refine- 
leaming ;  and  with  insisting  on  these  two  ment  and  rules  of  propriety ;  yet  what 
points,  ttiat  d[scipline  and  not  ac^uisiljon  must  be  the  judgment,  the  just  judgment 
IS  the  fundamental  idea  of  a  liberal  edu-  of  other  nations  in  regard  to  our  progress 
cation,  and  that  public  institutions  can  in  civilization,  when  they  see  such  men 
only  furnish  the  means,  but  each  individ-  acting  as  our  organs  and  representa* 
nal  must  perform  the  work  for  himself,  tives  ? 

"^  We  readily  admit  that,  without  the  aid  We  mav  be  proud  of  coarseness,  vul- 
of  any  ^public  institution  of  learning,  a  garity  and  ignorance,  if  we  please.  We 
man  may,  though  at  a  great  disadvantage,  may  aflfect  to  consider  them  as  signs 
aeqnire  ail  that  is  essential  in  a  liberal  manual  of  true  tdemocracy.  We  may 
education.  We  readily  admit,  also,  that  despise,  or  if  we  cannot  despise,  de- 
vrithout  any  thorough  education  a  man  nounce  and  renounce,  all  refinement 
may  not  only  get  a  livelihood,  but  may  and  taste  and  learning,  as  useless,  pe- 
make  no  little  sensation  in  the  world,  dantic,  or  worst  of  all,  aristocratic.  We 
The  modesty  and  refinement  that  ought  have  a  right— a  sort  of  right — so  to  do, 
to  grow  out  of  such  an  education  may  if  we  please.  Nobody  has  a  right  to  in- 
even  unfit  a  man  for  successful  competi-  terfere,  but  let  us  not  then  enter  the  lists 
tion  with  audacity  and  coarseness.  In  in  the  race  of  civilization.  Let  us  rather 
political  life  is  this  especially  true.  The  be  consistent,  and  despise  and  denounce 
mde  and  reckless  demagogue  may  secure  civilization  itself  as  a  badge  of  slavery. 
more  popular  votes  than  his  refined  and  Let  us  rejoice  and  exult  that  we  are  free 
cnltivatCKi  rival.  A  man  of  tolerable  — savages.  If  we  are  not  ready  to  do 
original  capacity  will  naturally  busy  his  this — and  assuredly  we  are  not^ — there  is 
mind  about  something,  and  for  want  of  a  but  one  other  way  of  being  consistent ; 
higher  and  more  generous  discipline,  he  seeking  after  civilization  to  seek  those 
may  direct  all  his  efforts  to' acquiring  the  things  which  constitute  it. 
mnatery  of  that  craft  and  management.  The  first  step  should  be  to  ascertain 
thst  sjrstem  of  little  arts  and  low  cun-  our  true  position,  to  recognize  our  defi- 
ning, ny  which  to  insure  a  triumph  over  ciendee*  and  look  oor  dangers  fall  in  the 
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face.     Let  us  make  a  brief  recapiiuktion  boasted  pateroal  goTernmenta  on  eaith ; 

of  some  of  our  comparative  disadvan-  oor  yet  for  the  Bbocking  contraaas  .!>•- 

tages.  tween  the  thousands  of  Engliah  arisUn 

Want  of  the  refining  and  uniting  influ-  crats  and  the  millions  of  English  menials 

ences  of  national  antiquity,  and  with  a  and  paupers.      We  would  not  exchanct 

disposition  to  reject  the  experience  and  our  church  institutions,  fragmentary,  ili« 

authority  of  others ;  want  of  a#  highly  digested  and  unsettled  as  they  are,  with 

educated  and  cultivared  class ;  oversbad-  the  organism  of  death,  the  galvanized 

owing  and  oppressive  incubus  of  popular  corpse  of  the  Romish  hierarchy ;  nor  yd 

opinion :  excessive  absorbtion  sin  thrift  with  a  corrupting  and  degrading  depeod- 

and  money-getting ;  a  habit  of  change ;  ence  on  the  civil  government 

an  anticipative  miuenium ;  an  impatience  In  respect  to  intellectual  cultivation, 

and  restiveness  under  the  transient  or  ac-  too,  America  need  not  be  ashamed  of  her 

cidental  evils  on  which  the  final  and  per-  position  and  prospects;  and  the  Amert- 

maneut  good  is  conditioned ;  the  general  can  mind  posames  many  excellent  pointi. 

preponderance  of  the  centrifugal  over  the  It  is  eeoerally  true  of  Americans  abroad 

centripetal ;  of  the  disorganizing  over  the  that  they  have  more  sensibility  to  objecH 

conservative;  of  the  leveling  over  the  ele-  of  taste,  more  susceptibility  of  cultureb 

rating  tendencies ;  of  selfishness  over  more  appreciation  of  what  is  foreign,  Ittt 

humanity ;  of  partisanship  over  patriot-  of    national    narrow-mindedness,    than 

ism ;  of  sectarianism  over  catholicity^  in  their  English  brethren.      We  can  lean, 

a  word,  of  the  negative,  the  immediate.  Besides,  the  English  can  claim  little  supe- 

the  tangible,  the  useful,  the  practical,  riority  over  us  either  for  great  useful  uh 

over  the  positive,  the  distant,  the  ideal,  ventions  or  for  taste  and  genius  in  the 

the  general,  the  humanizing.     We  are  fine  arts.    In  painting  and  sculpture,  in 

in  danger  of  being  all  carpenters  without  poetry  and  eloquence,  we  are  already 

an  architect — tinkers  and  coblers  without  their  rivals, 

a  master-workman.  But  as  a  nation  we  are  3^  in  on 

That  is  the  dark  side  of  the  picture,  youth.     We  achieved  our  independence 

But  courage !  there  is  also  a  bright  side,  before  we  had  passed  our  non-an.     Wa 

Our  first  hope  is  in  a  **  Divinity  that  have  the  characteristic  faults,  follies,  ez« 

shapes  our  ends,  rough-hew  them  as  we  travagancies,   dangers   and    defects  of 

will."     God  has  given  us  a  great  work  youth ;  but  we  have  also  its  yigor  and 

to  do,  and  we  trust  he  will  secure  its  ac-  freshness,  its  buoyancy  and  hope.    It  is 

complishment,  though  it  may  be  by  such  indeed  time  for  us  to  begin  to  cherish  tJbe 

methods  as  to  save  us  from  all  occaaion  sober  thoughts  of  manhood.    Wild  sallies 

of  glorying  in  ourselves.    Faith  is  the  and  boyish  excesses  must  have  an  end. 

first  element  of  success.     Besides,  we  In  developing  a  manlier  and  matuiv 

have  still  an  open  field ;  no  insuperable  state,  our  men  of  education  and  culture 

obstacle  has  yet  been  thrown  in  our  way.  have  a  most  important  and  noble  office  to 

Our  body  social  has  certain  bad  habits  perform.     If  they  put  themselves  in  the 

and  tendencies,  but  no  deep-seated,  fatal  right  spirit  and  with  due  energy  to  tha 

disease,  1  no  old,  festering  wounds,  no  work,  they  will  yet  perform  It    Their 

shriveled  limbs,   no   exhaust^  spirits,  first  step  must  be  to  cherish  and  advance 

We  have  evils,  but  they  are  far  from  their  own  culture.    Their  next  step  must 

remediless.    Will  and  wisdom  are  all  we  be  to  renounce  distinctly  and  resolutely 

want     After  all  that  we  have  said,  and  all  pursuit  and  expectancy  of  wealth  and 

that  some  may  be  ready  to  condemn  as  political  station.     They  must  set  their 

unpatriotic   and   undemocratic — though  laces  as  a  flint  against  such  temptattona. 

we  would  warn  all  such  beforehand  that  Called  to  act  as  judges  on  subjects  of  the 

^e  only  proper  way  to  manage  an  argu-  highest  import,  they  must  not  be  bribed, 

ment  is  to  rea^cm  and  not  to  reviU — after  They  must  above  all  things  studiously 

all  that  we  have  said,  we  would  not  ex-  preserve  their  mental  independence, 

change  our  whole  situation,  opportuni-  Let  them  remember  that  those  who 

ties,  prospects,  with  those  of  any  other  figure  most  largely  in  their  generation  avs 

people  on  earth.  We  would  not  exchange  not  ordinarily  those  who  survive  it  longeiL 

our  boisterous,  changeful,  rude,  impa-  Poets  and  artists  are  proverbially  poor  and 

tient,  but  active  and  energetic  democracy,  despised ;  and  thia  is  as  it  should  be.    If 

for  the  yegetable  life,  the  lethargic  tran-  poets  eould  be  idle  and  honored,  all  womU 

quiliity,  the  silence  and  slavery,  of  Rus-  be  poets,  hence  Providence  has  appoiBici 
aian  or  Austrian  despotiim,  or  any  of  tha    a  needful  remedy,    for  all  rati  gieatiMi 
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the  present  is  the  time  of  outlav,  of  seed- 
sowing;  its  harrest  lies  in  the  future. 
What  was  poor,  blind,  puritanic  Milton, 
to  Charles  II.  and  his  licentious  cava- 
liers?  What  was  the  incarcerated  and 
half-maddened  Tasso  to  the  noble  and 
haughty  Duke  of  Ferrara?  Inspired 
men,  with  a  still  holier  mission — when 
not  endued  with  miraculous  powers — 
formed  no  exception.  What  was  Jeremi- 
ah in  his  dungeon  to  a  Jehoiachim  ?  the 
imprisoned  John  Baptist  to  a  berod  and 
hifl  merry-making  court,  or  Paul  to  an 
Agrippa  or  a  Nero?  Nay,  what  was 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  to  the  kings  that  set 
themselves  and  the  rulers  that  look  coun- 
sel together  against  him  ?  But  how  stand 
their  memories  now  ?  And  what  is  the 
comparative  measure  of  their  present  in- 


fluence ?  Truly  a  prophet  is  not  accepted 
in  his  own  country. 

Let  then  our  men  of  intelligence  and 
virtue— of  true  culture  and  rennement — 
set  about  their  task  with  singleness  of 
eye  and  simplicity  of  heart ;  and  let  them 
pursue  it  with  a  noble  disinterestedness, 
with  an  earnest  and  undaunted  boldness, 
with  energy,  prudence  and  perseverance ; 
and  our  American  civilization,  under  the 
blessine  of  God,  is  safe ;  and  good  Bish- 
op Berkeley's  prophetic  lines  will  yet  he 
fulfilled : 

*'  Westward  the  star  of  empire  takes  its 
way; 
The  four  first  acts  alreadv  past. 
The  fifth  shall  close  the  drama  with  the 
day; 
Time's  noblest  ofllipring  is  the  last** 


A    FATHER'S    REVERIE. 


BY  MISS  ANNA  BLACKWXLL. 


Whbn  float  light  clouds  on  heaven's  azure  sea. 
When  through  the  trees  low  breathes  the  whispering  wind. 

While  clustering  roses,  in  sweet  canopy. 
Hang  overhead,  in  frs^rant  wreaths  entwined. 

And  smidl  glad  voices  nnging  through  the  air. 

Speak  of  the  innocent,  the  good,  the  fair. 

Then,  my  beloved !  then  do  I  think  of  thee ! 

Then  seem  thy  soft  blue  eyes  to  rest  on  me! 

And  when  the  sorrowing  and  gentle  eve 

Follows,  with  dewy  tears,  the  dying  sun. 
And  all  the  shining  clouds,  as  he  doth  leave, 

Wrap  them  in  mourning  garb  and  mantle  dun, 
1  think  of  thee — for  thou,  lilce  him,  in  light. 
Didst  pass  from  earth  and  my  too-loving  sight. 
And  my  soul  wrapped  herseu  in  shroud  of  night ! 

My  best  beloved !  my  beautiful !  my  child ! 

Still,  still  I  press  thee  to  my  throbbing  breast ; 
Still  yearns,  by  thy  sweet  memories  beguiled. 

My  heart  towards  thee,  brightest  thou  and  best 
Of  all  God's  gifts  to  me !    Fame,  wealth  and  friends. 
And  all  the  bounties  that  kind  Heaven  lends. 
Were  but  as  dust,  my  child !  to  me,  the  while 
My  life  was  gladdened  by  thy  voice  and  smile ! 

The  earliest  bird  that  welcomes  in  the  day 

Recalls  thy  morning  rreeting  to  my  ear. 
And  how  the  sunshine  fell  with  brighter  ray 

When  thy  light  footstep  told  that  thoa  wert  netr : 
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t    And  when,  at  night,  'mid  pleasant  honsehold  sonnds, 
The  blazine  heanh  a  kindred  group  surrounds, 
I  pause  ana  listen,  feeline  sudden  lone. 
The  music  of  thy  ne*er  forgotten  tone ! 

I  miss  thee,  dearest !  when  the  hour  of  prayer 

Gathers  heart-incense  on  the  holy  shnne. 
For  angels  ever,  through  the  solemn  air. 

Bore  thy  pure  worship  unto  Heaven  with  mine ; 
And  now,  while  rcTerent  at  His  throne  1  kneel, 
'Tis  joy  to  me,  mine  own  loved  child,  to  feel, 
Though  nobler  raptures  now  thy  bosom  thrill,  * 
We  worship  the  same  great  All-Father  still  I 

I  on  the  threshold  of  the  mighty  fane. 

Whose  vast  dimensions  fill  the  infinite — 
Whose  forms,  dim-looming,  we  but  strive  in  vain 

Fitly  to  apprehend  with  mortal  sight : 
But  thou  hast  passed  the  shadowy  portal  through, 
And  Heaven's  arcana  open  to  thy  view ; 
While  round  thy  widening  pathway  daily  shine 
Glory  and  beauty  ever  more  divine ! 

O  wondrous  spirit- world  !  that  lies  so  near. 
Yet  seems  so  distant  from  our  yearning  thought, 

Around,  within,  so  real,  during,  clear. 
And  yet  our  earth-dimmed  vision  sees  it  not ! 

Would  that  thy  loving  voice,  my  gentle  child ! 

Might  whisper  me  in  accents  undefiled. 

Some  dulcet  echo  of  that  inner  land 

'Mid  whose  full  harmonies  thy  young  feet  stand ! 

Mycbild !  my  child !  those  sounds,  how  sweet  they  fall. 

Waking  loved  memories  on  thy  father's  ear ; 
But  thou  no  more  art  mine,  nor  dare  I  call 

Thee  by  the  gentle  name  thou  wearedst  here  ! 
No !  thou  art  mine  no  longer !  earthly  ties 
Melt  into  nobler  kindred  in  the  skies ; 
And  all  the  glorious  company  of  heaven 
To  thee,  for  parents,  and  for  friends,  are  given ! 

My  child !  my  glorious,  translated  child! 

From  the  deep  beauty  of  thine  an^l-home. 
Would  I,  with  yearnings  vain,  or  wishes  mild. 

Withdraw  thy  feet  o'er  earth's  rough  ways  to  roam  ? 
Wither  the  rose  upon  thy  brow  that  lies. 
And  dim  the  light  of  heaven  from  thy  dear  eyes  ? 
No !  to  my  love  for  thee  let  power  be  given 
To  draw,  not  thee  to  earth,  but  me  to  heaven ! 
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THREE   CHAPTERS  ON    THE   HISTORY   OF   POLAND. 

CHAPTER    III.* 

CHA&ACTK&    OF    THS    POLKS. 

Reiuectino  upon  the  fate  of  Poland,  land  ma^  be  gathered  from  the  endearinr 

one  is  sarptised  and  pained  at  the  melan-  appellation  of  our  mother,  which  with 

cboly  issue  of  so  many  fpreat  sacrifices,  them  is  synonymous  with  Poland.  Their 

so  much  bloodshed,  heroic  devotion  and  last  revolution  ia  bat  one  grand  display 

fervid  patriotism !    The  love  of  country  of  the  noblest  self-devotion — every  man 

with  the  Poles  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  was  a  patriot,  and  every  woman  a  hero- 

sober  virtue.    It  is  rather  a  passion  that  ine. 

never  ceases  to  agitate  their  breasts ;  it  is  We  will  introduce  here  afew  instances 
the  enthusiastic  devotion  of  a  chevalier  to  which  will  ^ve  an  idea  of  the  spirit  that 
the  queen  of  his  heart ;  being  always  animated  this  people  when  stru^ling  for 
foremost  in  his  thoughts  and  feelings,  their  liberty.  Besides  exposing  their 
True,  there  are  some  traitors  among  them ;  lives  to  the  chances  of  battle,  many  con- 
but  what  nation  has  them  not  ?  Still  it  tributed  large  sums  to  the  national  treas* 
will  be  found  true  that  no  modern  nation,  ury.  General  Pac  (Pats)  was  the  first, 
or  any  of  the  ancient,  have  produced  so  who  in  the  very  beginninfl"  of  the  revolu- 
many  instances  of  enthusiastic  patriotism  tion  laid  on  the  altar  of  nis  country  the 
as  they.  Other  nations  have  not  suffered  sum  of  100,000  florins,  (eaual  to  12,400 
such  calamities — they  were  more  or  lees  dollars,)  and  though  nearly  sixty  years 
prosperous;  but  it  was  not  so  with  the  old,  fought  bravely  to  the  close.  Prince 
Poles.  If  in  prosperity  man  is  not  so  Czartoi^^ski,  (Charto-ryskie,)  whose 
much  tempted  to  crime,  his  virtue  at  the  yearly  income  was  j^0,000,  has  had  his 
same  time  is  not  so  great,  and  does  not  estates  confiscated,  and  yet  he  prefers  to 
stand  out  in  bold  relief.  Misfortune  has  live  an  exile  in  foreign  countries,  on 
a  contrary  effect ;  it  either  plunges  him  scanty  means,  than  sue  for  pardon  though 
into  the  abyss  of  iniquity,  or  hardens  his  the  emperor  be  glad  to  g^rant  it 
virtue  so  that  it  will  resist  both  time  and  As  for  personal  devotion,  we  must 
change.  only  mention  a  few  among  the  bravest 

The  chivalry  of  modem  nations  sue-  of   the  brave,   and    the   Generalissimo 

ceeded  to  the  patriotism  of  the  ancients;  Skrzynccki  deserves  the  first  notice.    It 

but  in  this  age  of  prudence  and  expe-  would    be  impossible  to  display  more 

diency  we  rather  choose  to  keep  aloof  courage  than  he  did  at  the  battle  of  Os- 

from  the  extremes  of  either,  for  they  be-  trolenka.    He  conceived  the  idea  of  at- 

come  rather  uncomfortable  virtues.    Not-  tackincr  the  enemy  at  the  nearest  distance 

withstanding  this  general  tendency,  the  possible.     He  took  twelve  field -pieces, 

Poles    give   us  examples  of  patriotism  and  two  regiments  of  cavalry  for  their 

which,  if  they  do  not  surpass,  certainly  protection,  and  profiting  from  the  dusk, 

equal  any  to  be  found  in  antiquity — of  led  tbem  in  person,  fixed  the  battery  at 

patriotism  that  is  not  based  on  mere  selfish  three  hundred  paces  from  the  enemy,  and 

leeling,  but  on  the  noblest  sentiments  of  ordered  it  to  open.    At  the  same  time  he 

the  human  heart.    Their  history  proves  seated  himselt,  with  the  utmost  coolness, 

they   were   never  the   aggressors,    but  at  the  head  of  the  battery,  exposed  to  the 

fought  only  to  defend  their  own  rights  and  incessant  fire  of  the  enemy's  artillery.   In 

their  own  territory.    The  saying,  "  Ubi  vain  did  the  officers  beg  him  not  to  ex- 

vatria  ibi  benf,**  became  theirs.     Zol-  pose  his  life  thus :  he  sat  immovable  as 

kiewski's  last  breath  when  falling  on  the  a  marble  statue  till  he  saw  the  enemy 

battle-field,  *'dulce  propatria  mori**  is  shaking  and  finally  forced  back, 

worthy  the  best  Roman  or  Greek  days.  Nor  is  this  a  single  instance  of  such 

Their  history  and  literature  are  replete  intrepidity.  Colonel  Piernka,  whose  bat- 

with  8a3rings  and  deeds  whose  exalted  tery  at  the  battle  of  Grocbow  was  the 

source    was   love    of  country.      What  most  destructive  to  the  enemy,  and  fre- 

feelings  they  cherish  towards  their  own  quently  the  most  exposed,  kept  up  a  fire, 

*  Id  the  Ust  number,  on  page  688, 1st  line  in  lat  column  should  be  traasferred  to  the  bot- 
tMDof  the  td  column. 
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^^ir   of  gtmp^^Mkot*  for  iT«  kovs,  «ck  mad  itmhki     Is  tntdm^  tkc  foili- 

K\s^i.sM«  at  the  d:<:uK«  of  ft  few  kui4-  icatioosof  Wvsftv  mil  thecitizcas  wt 

Its:  fvAc^  o  *.!\\    Am.uj4  xht  »o«a  incki*  cnplcyrd  wkhovt  iiati»cfio«  cf  ^  or 

i'^  cji'  ^Jdrt^  h^  KflMur.^  ci^ai  ftad  icper-  sex,  m&d  to  par  tziWie  to  the 

ii^-^oi,^  ^.  Aad  Ap;y«rec  »ore  tike  «  jeod  of  ike  wotw  cmt  of  the 

tM^ju,.'^  vh;:  oieo^  y  ^  ^^v:s  ;o  a^vta^  Uiia  asHMd  the  hmtta  oi  the 

mo  oir.\?wirT  »49u*    A  :to«(4  lu$  cVNhes  l«ca    rased    CBtrelj  br 

hi»  w^«e  Iprt  :^  rjece^.  Tel  lu*  p«?eo  pose,  ^ww*  veAi-ir  naes*  vhxik  Aey 

w  r^^:  io«c^<^     l;<a»f«ii  C^srtow-  tvaHf  '•^.^  co*s  W  Ike  «■*  cf  tke 

ski  y^y-lv'T-sAje^jdbrssftao^iieeia*-  ry. 

|M0  o<  Ji  MCTK^t  5trtjx  ^^  Kx^  tke  9ft>r»-  tftie  hfji    ci   lorsje.     Cc 

««•  <^  :Ji$  «v>omtTT.     li^  1 V  H  like  WcttI  afltr   iar-lT^  mm 

tik?e«  i  Tf  A**  i     rt«"cti.  c*  1  atfel  icc  r-iryk.    TVs  prL  wfc*  3crt  a  iJfe  of 

a^i-i'V*   s*cr^.*i>y**a*f5v»rr*ice '*  «a»ex3iipti 

a.*!  i^X  s 7  n.:^  err  v )  .«  to  ar  jciw»'  ant  ^arxgttipg  ef  wk-  a 

;IW  C^Av:  i*r»  -Tt*a*i£  x»  "t*  cairspe  km  r»  Coin: 
/r^Mtit  *  V  ecipwi    "■,*<n  "^^  -  ^ejitt^o-    He 

cdK.*<«        ^:  fc*re  «   *.iCijer   x  3<mT»         C  ^i  imjg  *I 

^««ii>«&^:  Iff-  K./c**rsLt:jL  -       T^.is    JriTe  Via    ■••w  waratt 

aM»'-t:f  »*J  s*mc  ^»  wccaer  aitrenr  w  t  T^i-am*  n 

a«t;  s  ^f  cOtLi^e   e*  »s::cn.  um  "v-i*  •  ci«*  Ta"^<7Lar  Tranm  it  iennc  iE»yai.B» 

oik'T  n,ii  3it-  ca*"**!  AW4"«  lis^  miL     9L*-  it  ae  7«».:ii<:»f.  «tte 

iftif  'r»»i«  a#  j»i»«  raiiir  >r  "*ie  7iee«tint  awicn^  n  nitf^atins'  'He  9 

ao^  >«aH)«^    ne   i«i*i?i^.   e^'ivu.tnt    ii»  «.-iiuircr."ii  v*Ui  C.7auiaja  FitccSa  wa 

«7tn.n.;«stm»  attU  :fa»t  'Jui  :rT.*ax  me  utsa  tauiTi*^  'ttr  la^i  Trimft  if  aflaaaeoa  tt 

V*  *  !*iKM.a  it?    ft-tieuoe  tt  *a«  7-.:!!^  >«--*^  *j»i  t'  inrsuxiecsi. 

»•?*»'*■»»  I  ■•*  >LhM  u  i<;oj  jTffoi  v*  thfls.  cna       T^.s   <  >aiJi(  SM. 

1.^3  *>e  ."U'liTi  «**  -**  ^■nir'x  2W*  '•'sawr  :aa  «*t  -vrwa  kims  7.oaa  "Xtm 

»  *a  ifc  4ht  *j*n:<!rs  rt   fnr  ■»  a  netr  5a»e  i:*  "C*  ttuio  n  la-  i'l^mie  ti  Ik* 

>*\i  t."  T»**^.  fcn;  3^  T>rTjwi   :io5sj  ?jir'T»-  r.-n^  r^    um  TJea    nimi  "tie  :$MBs  tf 

■iitr>  i.»\-*:c  ne  ,v*na!««c  n   au  cf^  ji    OS  -Tlji^'"  tar  iflemijirt:  .miLLUue  1» 

ah.-»(  .  >*.  *»rii>ii«^   i-^"    e<^     Fw*'  '▼'rfe  'ut    i:e   =: 

H    ■'.-  •»•  •!  »ij- 1"    n  "  -^   * .'  -  -..^^^  ••  IT*'*  ■>  *T  rrstatT"*  li^  &e  •sS'i's  n 

T^-r*  «  '*•    *v    '  "..    % -«^  T*  \  .r  T*«  w:    *i    »    rt  *  '     acar*^*   "^-.tfi 
n   -,  •    's.-it  --r.  IT?       -^  '»•*'>.. -^v  t-^      L^trs  n   irr***    -it  at  i  " i::a  'i.    ::• 

:  '.   .    ^i*  ^i;-*-   %•■-    »•    .-^c*.        •        ■-*     1  •. <"  >-  .    ?        "    ie    ij^^* 

•*■       ■«»-i^    ■•         -    t*    'i^^c     i-r-JTs^**-^  >.   rmcfr  ^3tt.":^    '  "ttfrn-t 

m    "•   ^'      .     --.-••*«-•.•*.*..'*  TU""  •  •   •  "^wfer-*        irrv..    • 

;•*  •       »-'-•.•■     -  '     •"    '*-■.*.     y     ^  ^    -*xt"siJK*\  T  nuoaa^  "A    tm 

«•■-•*.•►    -••-■:«     *     ■K.'c     iTw      sii  .aaarSL    i^-'ai-.an 

:r  •      %    -     -^^     ,  . .  aa>.   :c     ifv-*n-fnT*.r   i 
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wealthy.    By  taxation,  oppressive  con-  the  country  are  to  be  found.    In  the 
•cription,  and  keeping  an  array  that  is  dead  of  night  they  are  seized  and  carried 
fed  by  the  people,  he  drains  the  last  drop  away  from  amidst  their  families  to  be 
of  blood  from  the  inhabitants.    To  make  never  more  heard  of. 
colonies  in  the  deserts  of  Cancaaus,  he  After  the  fatal  termination  of  the  last 
irave  orders  to  transplaift  thither  5,000  revolution,  the  emperor  gave  orders  to 
ifamilies  from  the  south  of  Poland.    Una-  provide  for  the  orphans  of  those   who 
bie  to  resist,  they  were  dragged  into  the  were  killed  in  war,  or  who  went  abroad 
wilderness  to  lead  a  life  of  misery,  leav-  leaving  their  children  behind  them.  This 
ing  their  homes,  tbeir  country,  and  with  was  trumpeted  throughout  Europe  as  a 
them  all  that  is  dear  to  the  human  heart,  benevolent,  magnanimous  act  of  the  an- 
To  see  them  depart  amidst  lamentations  tocrat ;  while  in  fact  it  was  designed  to 
and  cries  of  despair  of  the  women  and  cover  the  most  hideous  crime.    In  conse- 
children,  and  dumb  looks  of  the  men,  sur-  ouence  of  this  order,  more  than  5,000  chil- 
rounded  by  the  base,  insensible  crew  of  dren  at  a  time,  were  torn  from  the  bosoms 
the  yet  baser  autocrat,  to  hear  them  in-  of  their  mothers  who  were  sufficiently 
yoke  destruction  upon  the  head  of  the  able  to  provide  for  them :  the  most  distin- 
inhuman  enemy  and  their  own ;  curse  guished  families  were  the  victims  of  this 
their  parents  that  gave  them  birth,  the  oarbarity.    These  children  were  forced 
day  that  saw  them  bom,  would  fill  any  away  Irom  their  lamenting  parents,  in 
heart  with  the  keenest  indignation  and  the   bitter   cold   of  January,  and  with 
the  deepest  sympathy.    But.  this  is  not  scarcely  any  covering,  packed  up  in  wag. 
all,  brutal  Russians  have  been  introduced  ons,  and  carried  into  the  interior  of  Rus- 
in  their   place  to  become  a  part  of  the  sia  to  be  educated  for  slavery  as  common 
population  of  the  country.  soldiers*  children.     Many  of  tbem  died 
The  oppression  does  not  stop  here,  on  their  way  from  hunger  and  cold,  but 
Their  relieion  and  their  priests  are  per-  their  numbers  were  replaced  by   those 
secuted ;  tneir  universities  and  colleges,  who  were  kidnapped  on  the  way.    It 
after  being  pillaged  of  all  that  they  had  was  a  heart-rending  scene  to  behold  the 
valuable,  as  libraries,  etc.,  were  either  streets  of  Warsaw  resounding  wi^  the 
suppressed   entirely,  or  supplanted  by  cries    of   agonized    mothers   thawing 
mocK  institutions  into  which  the  most  themselves  under  the  wheels  of  ths  wag- 
eompalsive  system  of  corrupted  educa-  ons  to  be  crashed  rather  than  survive 
tion  was   introduced.    Their  language  that  awful  separation,  or  rudely  pushed 
is  excluded  from  courts  and  from  schools;  back  by  the  brutal  force  of  the  Russian 
nay,  it  is  even  prohibited  to  speak  Polish  soldiery ;  and  to  veitness  the  young  vie- 
in  public  places.  Theirlawsare abrogated,  tims  confounded  with  the  sight,  heaped 
and  the  Emperor's  wiHortheu/rose is  made  together  like  a  flock  of  innocent  lambs, 
their  substitute,  till  the  administration  ot  separated  from  their  parents,  trembh'ng 
justice  is  mere  mockery.    The  caprice  of  with  terror,  utter  in  melancholy  strains 
the  officer,  or  a  bribe,  makes  the  scales  **dear  mother!   dear  mother!**     What 
turn  accordingly.    No  one  is  allowed  to  father's  or  what  mother's  heart  could 
hold  an  office,  but  a  Russian  or  a  rene-  withstand  this  sight  without  bursting 
gade  Pole.    It  is  considered  an  act  de-  with  frenzy  ? 

serving  punishment  if  one  should  pub-  The  same  infernal  act  was  repeated  in 

licly  avow  himself  to  be  a  Pole ;  and  the  country  with  the  children  of  many 

everything  that  pertains  to  their  national  noblemen ;  and  here  is  one  of  its  tragic 

customs  or  habits  is  prohibited  or  derided  consequences.     After  the  vain  attempts 

by    those   Moscovite  barbarians.    Tha  of  Lady  Grozewska  (Gro-zev-skah)  to 

country  is  made  a  large  prison-house  in-  save  her  two  sons  by  iniploring  mercy 

fested  with  spies.    Thousands  of  the  no-  for  them  of  the  emperor,  Cossacks  were 

ble  and  daring  are  sent  to  work  in  the  sent  to  carry  the  children  away.    On  the 

mines  of  Siberia.    According  to  an  otfi-  appearance  of  these  brutes  to  execute 

eial  statement  75,000  men  had  been  sent  tbeir  commission,  this  noble  woman  de- 

into  Sit>eria,  since  the  accession  of  Nicho-  termined  to  disappoint  him.    **  No,"  said 

las  to  the  throne  up  to  1832,  which  in-  she,  *<  that  insatiable  dragon  shall  not 

dudes  the  space  of  only  seven  years ;  drink  the  blood  of  my  loins.    My  chil- 

but  from  that  time  to  the  present  the  dren  shall  live  with  me  forever."    With 

number  has  trebled  at  least.    These  men  these  words  she  stabbed  her  two  boys 

are  mostly  state  criminals  and  chiefly  by  her  side,  and  then  vrith  the  same 

Poles,  among  whom  tha  first  aames  of  steel  pierced  her  own  noble  heart    Oh, 
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!  Mr  God  sfcagc    yrt  lb— d  fingiwii  it  wt  Fbgiiih  hii. 


tW  la^^ocr&t  Stood !     S«di  are  the  deedi  aad  evca  ose  of  on  lepsftikaM^  who 

of  tJiiAarc^ticfodof  tWNoctk;nittkii  woo  oaic  bf  the  tele  of  Ohiolo  joqat 

MMtaxi.  jlothecooditMoftheProMiooKhonK 

Tbe  Polish  capliTcs  tbat  wcfeatCoMi-  aid  whoiofiHidthe|wMkthltliecfa»> 

ftidt  wcfe  required  lo  taJice  the  ootk  of  eitf  Ei^ewrief Afcafti^  thePako!  Take 

aflepanre  to  the  Emperor,  hot  thej  re-  ahane  to  jonaelTcs,  aca !  who  let  the 

fas^  ior  wbicii  tb^-f  were  onde  to  raa  preaeat  of  a  pM  laaiUai  with  the  dea- 

ihtguuiiltu    Two  lines  of  foifliers  were  pofs  portcah,   com  the  ariaca  of  a 

nade,  caeb  of  t50  loea.    Each  soldier  fiead ;  or  allow  heartlefls,  coortiy  po4ile- 

held  a   hazel   ffwildu  aereral  icet  in  aeea  to  go  ibr  beaevolcaee.     Shane! 

length.    Ttirooeh  these  ranks  the  coa-  ahaav  to  joa  all,  who  scrcea  Ifagtut 

demoed  Poles  were  forced  to  pass.    First  gailt  fioai  the  wocif  s  iadignalioa : 

the  Tictim's  back  was  stripped  of  cloth-  Such  is  the  lot  of  the  Pbfes  who  ait 

Jog,  then  tbe  batt-eads  of  two  caiinoea  within  the  reach  of  the  Emperor  Nicholaa; 

placed  aoder  his  arms,  by  which  aieans  as  for  those  who  are  abroad, aiew  words 

ae  was  dragged  along,  while  a  bajoncC  will  soilioe.    The  number  of  the  latter 

was  held  against  bis  breast  to  prerent  amonnts  to  sereral  ihoosaad,  scattered 

him  from  going  too  quick Ij,  Reld-pieces  thioaghoot  the  drilized  wodd ;  bat  ther 

were  placed  ai  both  ends  of  the  ranks  to  reside  chiefij  in  France  and  Fjglani. 

blow  to  atoms  those  of  the  Poles  who  About  three  handred  were  sent  bj  Aas- 

woald  dare  to  attempt  to  rescue  these  tria  into  this  country.    TbdrsnbsislCBCc 

vofortunate  victims.    3,000  Polish  cap-  depends  on  their  exertion,  bot  as  a  great 

tiTes  were  brought  there  to  witness  this  number  of  them  did  not  belong  to  work- 

awfui  scene.    At  tbe  time  we  speak  of,  ing-classes  in  their  own  country,  their 

(Norember,  1832,)  60  men  were  the  de-  condition  may  be  easily  coaceiv^. 

signed   rictims,   eight  of  whom    were  Little  is  known  of  the  character,  hah- 

fli^ed  tbe  same  day.  its  and  literature  of  the  Poles  in  foren 

The  decree  being  read,  the  man  was  countries,  and  particularly  on  this  smc 
led  between  the  two  files,  and  with  the  of  tbe  AUaotic  Tbe  degree  of  igno- 
first  blow  music  began  to  play  to  drown  ranee  that  prennls  in  this  respect  is  oftea 
his  cries.  Before  tbe  unfortunate  crea-  ludicrous.  In  the  geographies  used  bj 
ture  reached  tbe  other  extremity  of  tbe  schools  in  this  country,  it  is  grardy 
ranks,  streams  of  blood  burst  from  his  stated  that  they  wear  stockings  ami  pas- 
back — his  piercing  cries  were  bushed  in  taloons  of  a  piece ;  that  when  they  an 
silence,  and  senseless  he  was  dramd  up  inrited  to  dine  with  their  friends,  tbej 
and  down  the  files,  though  flesh  flew  bring  with  them  their  spoons  in  their 
from  his  back  at  erery  step.  This  bru-  pockets;  and  that 'during  dinner  thcj 
tality  completed,  the  suflferer  fell  on  the  take  care  to  have  the  door  shut  that  no- 
ground,  where  he  lay  till  the  cart  came  body  may  come  in !  And  an  encydoped- 
to  carry  him  away  to  the  hospital,  with-  ist,  speaking  of  their  language,  says,  thai 
out  any  other  corerlng  to  his  mangled  it  is  so  uncouth,  that  it  baswordsof  eer- 
body  than  a  mat.  In  this  way,  two  or  eral  consonants  without  a  single  rowel ! 
three  of  these  unfortunate  men  received  This,  besides  being  false,  is  .an  impoaai- 
eight  thousand,  others  from  four  to  six  bility;  for  the  human  tongue  cannot 
thousand  lasher!  A  priest,  with  the  pronounce  intelligible  sounds,  witbovt 
cross  in  his  hand,  stood  at  (he  head  of  there  is  a  vowel  at  a  certain  distance  to 
the  line  near  tbe  general  officer,  and  pro-  support  the  consonants.  No  more  thsA 
mised  them  pardon  if  they  would  recant ;  two  sounds  made  of  either  two,  tbrae, 
but  the  noble-spirited  suflferers  preferred  or  at  most  six,  consonants  joined  to  m 
death  to  servitude.  These  are  tbe  deeds  vowel  can  be  pronounceable,  is  inteUigi- 
of  the  clement  Emperor,  who,  to  prove  fo  ble,  or  capable  of  being  written, 
the  world  that  cruelty  and  faithlessness  We  can  eive  here  but  an  imperfect 
go  hand  in  hand,  after  repeatedly  pro-  outline  of  me  character  of  this  peopta 
claiming  amnesty  to  the  Pol^,  seized  and  their  literature.  The  means  of  cd* 
upon  those  who  confided  in  his  word.  ucation  since  the  introduction  of  Chru^i- 

The  piclnre  we  have  drawn  here  is  anity  into  the  country,  were  never  As^fw 

already  horrible  enough :  though  incom-  lected  in  Poland ;  if  notalwaysin  advance 

plete,  yet  it  is  sufficient  to  give  some  idea  ef,  they  always  kept  pace  with,  tboa*  od 

of  the  present  state  of  Poland,  and  of  tbe  rest  of  Europe.    Poland  had  her 

the  character  of  the  monster,  who  has  leges  and  univeratti^Sy  in  which  tha 
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Ulity  and  middle  daases  were  instructed  Tirtnes,  fans  the  spark  of  patriotitim  into 
with  as  much  success  as  in  wnj  other  viTld  flame  and  ridicules  national  rices, 
part  of  the  continent    The  Polish  no-  The  Po/«fc /Aeo/re,  a  collection  of  the  best 
oility  also  frequently  sent  their  sons  to  dramatic  writings  of  56  volumes,  testifies 
travel  in  forei^  countries  or  attend  for-  to  the  talent,  taste  and  judgment  of  their 
eign  universities,  being  aware  that  inter-  writers.    They  have  their  satiric,  epi- 
course  with  various  people  enlightens  grammatic  and  elegiac  writers.    Nor  is 
the  mind  and  expands  the  heart.  their  pastoral  poetry  neglected,  which 
To  give  the  scope  of  the  studies  pur-  is  especially  popular ;  for  the  taste  for 
sued  in  their  universities,  not  to  speak  of  rural  enjoyments  is  universal  with  them, 
others,  we  will  take  for  an  instance  the  In  WaUmrodtnid  Chocim  Ifarthey  have 
university  of  Warsaw.    Here  the  instruc-  two  epic  poems  of  great  merit    In  the 
tion  in  general  knowledge  was  divided  /futonca/ iSong's  of  Julian  U.  Niemcewicz 
into  five  faculties;  that  of  law,  of  divin-  (Niero-tseh-vich),   the  Polish  literature 
ity,  of  medicine,  of  the  natural  sciences  possesses  what  no  other  has ;  there  the 
and  literature,  and  that  of  the  fine  arts :  minstrel  sines  in  smooth  numbers  the 
42  professors  filled  these  departments,  history   of   his   own    country.    These 
The  universities  were  well  endowed,  and  songs  are  set  to  no  less  sweet  music, 
all  means  that  are  indispensable  to  the  and  are  frequently  heard  chanted  by  the 
completeness  of  instruction,  such  as  li-  fair  daughters  ot  Poland.    This   poet, 
braries,  cabinets  of  natural  history  and  soldier  and  statesman,  is  considered  their 
so  forth,  were  secured.    This,  we  say,  Walter  Scott ;  and  if  there  be  another 
1AZ5,  for  what  now  is  we  have  already  Scott,  the  Poles  may  well  claim  to  have 
told  :  the  Russian  autocrat  has  trampled  him  in  Niemcewicz. 
upon  all  knowledge  and  freedom.  In  Mickiewicz  (Mits-kieh-vich)  they 
If  the  Poles  have  not  of  late  made  have  their  Byron,  with  this  difference, 
themselves  known  to  the  scientific  world  that  the  Polish  poet  possesses  the  vehe- 
by  any  discoveries  in  the  sciences,  yet  meot  lire  of  the  Englishman,  but  conse- 
they  have  the  merit  of  having  availed  crated  by  a  purity  which  is  his  own. 
themselves  of  the  investigations  of  others  The  Polish  poetry  abounds  in  ballads 
in  their  culture.  whose  merit  is  their  simplicity  and  sweet- 
Poland  has  been  enslaved,  and  there-  ntss  of  expression.    They  breathe  either 
fore  she  could  not  share  the  honor  of  late  the  sighs  of  a  Sappho  or  an  Adonis,  or 
discoveries  in  science  with  other  nations,  resound  the  glory  of  a  Mars.    The  peo- 
as  her  mind  was  too  much  engrossed  pie  are  full  of  songs  of  great  simplicity, 
with  her  calamities,  which  have  riven  a  and  whose  amorous  and  plaintive  char- 
peculiar  cast  to  her  literature.    Yet  none  acter  bespeaks  their  docile  nature, 
of  the   departments  of  Polish  literature  It  is  commonly  believed  that  the  south- 
have  been  neglected :  science  and  belles-  em  climes  are  most  favorable  to  melody 
lettres   had  their  guardians  among  the  and  poetical  feelings.    Everlasting  ver- 
Poles,    and   philosophy   had   stuaents,  dure  beneath,   and  continual   serenity 
though  no  originators  of  new  systems,  above,  seem  to  conspire  to  unfold  the 
The  activity  of  the  national  mind,  how-  whole  soul  of  man.    True  as  this  is  to 
ever,  was  particularly  directed  to  polite  a  certain  extent,  yet  there  are  some  pecu- 
literature,  the  burden  of  which  is  their  iiarities  in  the  temperate  zone  which  ren- 
country  or  the  goddess  of  love.  der  it  equally  genial  to  the  cultivation  of 
The  love  of  their  country,  her  calam-  poetry.    The  continually  exciting  state 
ities,  and  the  deeds  of  their  heroes,  are  the  of  the  outer  world  in  the  southern  skies 
■oul  of  their  literature  to  such  a  degree,  may  exhaust  the  capacity  of  the  soul  for 
that  they  make  its  characteristic  distinc-  its  enjoyments,  or  render  them  less  acute 
tion  from  that  of  other  countries  in  £u-  by  their  familiarity,  and  thus  produce  a 
rope.    Thus  it  is  rendered  eminently  their  fickle,  capricious  character  in  man.    But 
own,  and  may  be  considered  a  true  coun-  in  temperate  climes,  whose  winter  and 
terpart  of  the  character  of  the  people,  summer  succeed  alternately,  imagination 
History  and  fiction  have  both  been  culti-  in  the  presence  of  the  former,  paints  the 
Tated  with  ardor ;  and  they  have  not  latter  in  such  vivid  colors,  that  when  the 
neglected  to  polish  their  language.  They  season  returns  once  more,  the  capacity  of 
are  great  lovers  of  music,  song  and  the  the  soul  for  enjoying  it  is  increased.  The 
dimma;  and  consequently  these  receive  repetition  of  these  enjoyments  at  inter- 
the  Impress  of  their  character.    The  lat-  vals,  leaves  their  impression  more  indeli- 
tw,  pointing  out  the  beauty  of  domestic  hie,  and  thus  imagination  ia  made  to  bum 
TOL  iy.-^«o.  L                      4 
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with  a  more  steady  and  vivid  flame  even  Gennan  or  En^liih,  which  certamhr  can- 
through  the  dreary  reig^  of  winter.  Thus  not  he  too  high  an  estimate.  We  will 
the  love  for  melody  and  poetical  feelings  not  omit  here  to  take  notice  of  the  pecn- 
may  be  developed.  At  least  the  temper-  liarity  of  Polish  surnames,  so  generally 
ate  climate  of  Poland  has  had  such  an  remarked  upon  by  foreigners ;  we  refer 
effect  on  the  inhabitants.  to  their  termination  in  hi    It  is,  how- 

Besides  the  predilection  which  they  ever,  only  equivalent  to  the  JDe  used  by 

show  for  the  romantic  in  their  real  life,  the  French,  the  Von  by  the  Germans,  tM 

the  great  number  of  their  poets  entities  Van  bv  the  Dutch,  and  the  q^  by  the 

them  to  the  appellation  of  a  poetical  peo-  £nglish  grandees ;  and  a  distinction  which 

pie.    In  the  dictionary  of  the  Polish  po-  only  nobility  and  gentry  have  a  right  to 

ets  of  Juflzynski  (Yoo-shin-skie)  we  nnd  make  use  oi.    Tnus  we  say  the  Marquis 

fourteen  hundred  of  them ;  and  yet  the  de  Lafayette,  Baron  von  Humboldt,  the 

names  of  those  who  flourished  during  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.    The  surnames  of 

reign  of  their  last  king  Stanislas  are  not  the  Polish  nobility  are  principally,  though 

included.    Of  course  it  must  not  be  ex-  not  wholly,  derived    from  the  estates 

pected  that  they  are  all  of  high  merit,  which  the  founder  of  a  family  became 

There  must  be  many  mere  rhymesters ;  possessed  of  at  the  time  of  his  being  made 

hut  making  even  this  allowance,  a  re-  noble.     They  are,    indeed,    adjectives 

epectable  number  of  poets  will  be  left  made  of  the  proper  names  of  estates,  and 

The  Poles,  besides  their  original  pro-  indicate  the  owners  and  proprietors.   And 

ductions,  have  enriched  their  literature  as  the  nature  of  the  Polish  language 

with  translations  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  makes  such  adjectives  in  ki,  hence  the 

classics.    And  as  the  study  of  modern  terminationof  such  names  is  in  j(lci(skie), 

languages  is  not  neglected  by  them,  the  cki  (tskie),  or  zki  (zkie).    For  instance, 

beauties  of  foreign  literature,  as  of  the  if  the  name  of  the  Prince  Wisniowiecki 

German,  the  French,  the  English,  the  (Vie-sniov-yets-kie)  be  accommodated  to 

Spanish  and  the  Italian,  are  transplanted  English  idiom,  it  would  be  Prince  of 

into  their  soil  and  admired  by  the  people.  Wisniowiec  (Vis-niov-yets;  Count  Po- 

The  Polish  language  is  a  dialect  of  the  lawski  (Poo-lav-skie),  would  make  Ead 

Slavonian,  which  is,  according  to  some,  of  Pulawy(Poo-lah-vy);  Pan  ^moyski, 

one  of  the  original  languages,  conse-  (Zah-moy.skie)  would  be  Lord  of  Zamoec 

quently  it  does  not  resemble  any  of  those  (Zah-most) ;  and  so  with  other  names  of 

of  western  Europe.    In  the  termination  the  same  kind.    Such  surnames  change 

of  its  nouns  and  verbs,  it  undergoes  their  termination  into  ka  to  designate  a 

changes  like  the  Latin,  and  these  vanous  woman,    as  the    Princess  Labominka 

inflections  render  it  difficult    But  this  (Lov-bo-meer-skah). 

quality  in  a  language  renders  its  sense  The  Polish  nobility  may  be  said  to  bt 

intelligible,  though  the  words  may   be  a  democratic  blossom  on  an  aristocratic 

thrown,  as  it  were  pell-mell,  together;  and  trunk;  for  this  body  within  itself  cher- 

enables  the  poet  to  study  the  harmony  of  ishes  the  purest  democratic  principles, 

his  numbers  much  better.  although  its  political  relation  to  the  mass 

The  language  has  a  great  pliability  of  their  people  is  aristocratic.     It  is  ia 

and  a  great  variety  of  sound,  the  latter  fact  what  the  Roman  republic  wa*— dc- 

of  which  enables  the  Poles  to  conquer  mocracy  embossed  in  aristocracy.     Their 

the  sounds  of  foreign  tongues  with  great-  titles  descend  equally  to  their  children, 

er  facility  than  the  inhabitants  of  most  both  male  and  female ;  nor  are  their  other 

other  countries.    It  admits  of  a  change  children  deprived  of  their  share  in  theca- 

of  the  termination  of  a  noun  to  express  tate,  on  account  of  the  first-bom   too. 

endearment  or  contempt,  as  is  the  case  Their  democratic  spirit  is  seen  in  the  ^ct 

with  the  Spanish  ;  an  evidence  of  its  pli-  that  they  addressed  their  sovereini  by 

ability  and  congeniality  with  love.     The  the  title  o(  king  oTid brother  ;  for  a  Polish 

Polish  uiui>t  be  considered  as  a  language  nobleman  believes  himself  capable  by  his 

of  consonants  rather  than  vowels,  since  birth  to  wear  his  country's  crown,  akooki 

in  it  the  former  prevail  over  the  latter,  the  voice  of  his  brother  nobles  call  hiai 

Its  words  are  long,  consisting  of  many  to  that  honor.    Such  being  the  organiaa- 

syllables,  but  they  never  have  more  sylla-  tion  of  the  Polish  nobility,  their  estates 

hies  in  one  word  than  the  German  admits,  may  pass  into  other  hands,  while  the 

As  for  its  melody,  the  natives  mi^ht  claim  name  and  title  are  perpetuated  in  tiM 

for  it  a  hiaher  degree,  but  an  impartial  rightful  heirs  of  the  founder  of  a  fkmilT*. 

lodge  would  put  it  on  a  level  with  the  and  as  its  numbeiB  increase  the 
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more  frequentiy  met  with ;  thas  the  eur-  The  dinner  over»  the  company  retire  to 

oaines  terminating  in  ski  or  cH  became  spend  the  remainder  of  their  time  in  some 

prevailing  among»  and  characteristic  of,  pleasant  way ;  and  this  is  easily  accom- 

tbe  Polish  nobles.    Sometimes,  ho wever,  plished  when  each   guest  endearora  to 

80  terminating  samames  are  to  be  foand  contribute  something  to  the  pleasure  of 

among  the  lower  orders  (as  sometimes  the  other,  and  when  the  host  and  hostess 

servants  take  their  lord's  name) ;   but  enliven  every  scene  with  their  smiles, 

then  they  are  assumed  only  with  the  view  Polished  ease,  freedom  and  courtesy  in 

of  borrowing   from  them  the  lustre  of  both  sexes,  cement  all  into  harmonious 

gentility,  which,  however,  never  can  im-  union ;  each  pleases,  and  each  in  turn  is 

]K)8e  upon  natives  that  are  nobles  of  pleased.  If  the  company  consist  of  titled 

right    It  would  be  a  mistake  to  believe  and   untitled  individuals,  it   is  no  less 

that  the  names  of  all  Polish  noblemen  pleasant,  for  here  they  meet  on  the  ground 

have  the  above-mentioned  termination;  of  bein^  gentlemen  bred — the  all-import- 

those  that  are  not  derived  from  estates  ant  distinction.  Besides,  other  titles  have 

but  from  some  other  circumstances,  ter-  no  importance  among  them,  when  they 

minate  variously.  have  that  of  a  Polish  gentleman ;  and  be* 

The  Poles,  not  content  with  their  birth-  ing  received  by  the  same  host,  they  are 

right  title  of  a  gentleman,  endeavor  al-  made  acquainted  with  each  other  without 

Ways  to  enhance  it  by  their  own  merit;  the  ceremony  of  an  introduction.    Ac- 

and  to  the  outward  graces  and  lofty  feel-  quaintances  thus  commenced,  are  always 

ings  of  a  well-bred  man,  they  are  careful  acknowledged  by  the  well-bred, 

to  add  a  familiarity  with  literature.  Thus  While  thus  there  is  nothing  to  disturb 

the  Polish  gentleman  is  never  a  total  the  enjoyments   of  the   company,  time 

stranger  to  belles-lettres.  Residing  in  the  glides  on  imperceptibly.   Evening  comes 

country  on  his  estate,  as  he  generally  and  brings  new  pleasures.    The  music 

does,  he  amuses  himself  with  field-sports,  fills  the  festive   hall   with   enchanting 

and  seeks  the  company  of  his  books,  or  melody,  and   youthful  hearts  begin  to 

discharges  the  sacred  duty  of  hospitality  throb  in  expectation  of  the  coming  dance, 

to  his  guests ;  and  it  is  particularly  in  First  comes  the  host  leading  some  lady 

the  latter  capacity  that  his  national  char-  guest  into  the  room,  followed  by  a  gal- 

acter  appears.    With  the  taste  for  litera-  lant   knight  with  the  hostess.     Each 

tare,  ha  cherishes  that  also  for  the  fine  finds  a  partner  to  bis  taste,  and  all, 

arts,  and  when  his  means  allow  he  is  young  and  old,  stand  ready.    Hie  hall 

glad  to  gratify  it    But  let  us  see  him  at  resounds  with  the  polonaise^  and  the  host 

home.  leads  the  van  of  the  array  of  couples. 

He  keeps  his  house  always  open,  and  Though  he  may  be  threescore  and  ten, 
on  his  table  are  ever  to  be  found  a  few  yet  his  elastic  step,  obedient  to  the  elo- 
covers  for  guests  not  expected.  Here  the  quent  violin — his  lordly,  graceful  bear- 
wife  shines  like  a  gem,  and  all  things  re-  ing,  as  he  leads  the  merry  ranks  in  the 
fleet  the  light  of  her  smiles.  It  is  her  serpentine  course  through  the  hall,  re- 
lord's  desire,  and  it  becomes  her  pleasure  mind  him  that  his  blood  st^l  flows  freely. 
io  know  bow  to  direct  her  household  af-  Thus  again  and  again  |they  wind  their 
fairs ;  the  cooks  and  the  waiters  are  her  way  upon  the  wax«polished  floor  at  tha 
dutiful  subjects.  It  would  make  Doctor  caprice  of  the  music,  that  as  rapidly 
Saw-dust  shudder  to  behold  the  variety  plunges  them  into  sweet  revery,  and  as 
of  courses  that  the  domestics  are  busy  in  quickly  brings  them  out  upon  the  waves 
changing,  while  the  lord  with  his  guests  of  buoyant  joy. 

sit  at  the  table ;  but  if  he  should  taste  the  The  polonaise   is   a   national  Poh'sh 

generous  wine,  and  should  it  chance  to  be  dance,  with  which  evening  amusements 

Tolury,  he  would  be  forced  to  acknow-  are  opened.    The  old  even  join  in  it,  as 

ledge  the  merits  of  the  cook,  and  the  taste  if  to  countenance  the  merriment  of  the 

and  judgment  of  the  mistress.     While  young.    It  is  a  sort  of  dignified  ])rome- 

good  cheer  menily  circulates  round  the  nade  to  a  very  sweet  music,  an  inade- 

company,  from  yonder  gallery  a  band  of  quate  imitation  of  which  one  finds  la 

music  pours  melody  into  their  ears ;  for  what  foreign  musicians  please  to  call  the 

the  host,  being  an  adept  in  the  philosophy  polacca, 

of  living,   knows  that  music  only  can  After  the  polonaise  more  lively  dancea 

scatter  the  turbulent  passions  and  restore  succeed,  ana  the  old  are  seated  to  behold 

the  mind  to  calmness  so  important  on  this  the  graces  of  their  sons  and  daughters. 

occaaioD  ,and  he  keeps  the  band  in  his  pay.  Now  four  couples  have  the  floor  to  gi?« 
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with  my  might,  and  thus  excuse  myself  showed  the  importance  of  education  to  a 

for  all  sorts  of  delinquencies  and  neglects  country  that  has  declared  that  the  people 

in  the  spheres  of  other  men.    My  friend,  shall  rule,  thus  Tirtually  saying  that  ig- 

"who  had  been  active  in  the  establish-  norance  and  brute  force  shall  be  our  only 

ment  of   the  lyceum,  was  determined  law  if  the  people  are  left  ignorant  and 

that  I  should  patronize  his  pet  charity  brutal.    And  then,  when  the  uneducated 

by  my  presence  at  its  annual  celebration,  looked  discontentedly  at  him,  his  dear 

whicn  was  fixed  for  the  Fourth  of  July.  Toice  rung  out,  "  Man  most  be  trusted 

He  had  labored  with  all  dilligence  to  in-  with  power  before  he  can  learn  to  use  it 

duce  me  to  enlighten  the  multitude  with  The  only  condition  which  should  entitle 

a  lecture,  and  I  had  refused  with  much  any  one  to  a  vote,  or  a  voice  in  our  eiec* 

firmness.     I  would  let  my  light  shine  in  tions,  is,  that  he  be  a  man.    Let  him 

the  sick  roon,  but  not  in  the  lyceum.  blunder  if  need  be,  let  him  faU  if  he  most 

I  saw  that  I  must  attend  the  celebration  By  exercising  his  powers  he  will  comt 

and  walk  in  a  procession  of  gentleman,  to  walk  erect,  a  being  worthy  to  govern 

I  gave  myself  up  to  blot  out  a  day — to  and  guide  himself."    After  a  clear  and 

have  my   ears   split  with  noise,  great  profound  consideration  of  our  political* 

words,  and  the  every  way  fulsome  decla-  social,  mental  and  moral  condition,  and 

mation  and  glorification  of  a  Fourth  of  pouring  out  the  o'er-bhmming  enp  of 

July  orator.    But  I  felt  that  the  sac-  praise  to  him, 

rifice  was  due  to  my  excellent  friend,  if  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^.^  ^  ^   ^^^  ^ 

not  to  the  country,     I  seated  myself  in  or  kneel  for  mercy  to  t  king,-        ^ 
the  hall  with  much  of  the  ment  of  a  jo 

martyr.     A  t^U,  slender  man,  with  eyes  he  pluneed  into  the  genuine  field  for 

that  glowed  like  fire,  and  a  hectic  flush  P^l^^*  "^^  natural  scenery  of  our  land, 

in  his  cheek,  rose  in  the  desk.     He  had  The  awful   thunder   of  Niagara,  "  the 

a  MS.  before  him,  on  which  lay  a  hand  lake  of  storms," ^and  the  vast  family  of 

which  the  many  would  have  called  deli-  lakes,  such  as  no  other  land  can  boast, 

cate  and  beautiful,  but  which  revealed  the  mighty  rivers  that 
to  me  that  utter  falseness  in  physical  <•  Seaward  hurry  bv 

training,  which  produces  nervous  weak-  Like  Life  to  vast  Eternity  "— 

ness,  irritability  and  misery ;  which  are 

often  felt  but  never  accurately  described,  all  passed  before  us  like  the  lights  and 

for  they  bej^gar  description  before  the  shades  of  a  picture  by  a  master  band. 

half  of  their  horror  is  told.    My  eye  1  was  wrapped  from  myself  in  a  deli* 

rested  on  the  hand,  and  f  became  inter-  cious    whirling    ecstacy.     The  orator 

ested  as  if  reading  in  the  hand-writinflr  made  me  feel  a  heavenly  assurance  that 

of  nature  the  symptoms  of  a  patient    1  as  a  people  we  must  inevitably  grow  to 

was  so  much  interested  even  before  he  be  worthy  of  our  Father-land.      How  I 

spoke,  that  I  quite  forgot  to  consider  blessed  the  life  that  thus  poured  out  Ua 

myself  a  martyr  to  the  Fourth  of  July,  treasures  for  me.    I  felt 

He  began  in  a  low  and  Uemdous  voice  ..  The  bounding  naif  of  life  grow  strops. 

to  sp^  of  our  country.      His  was  no  And  all  within!  like  budding  fetf, 

tone  of  gratulation.    He  had  not  the  one  Seemed  young." 
idea  common  to  orators  who  spout  foam 

and  fury  on  our  natal  day,  viz.,  **  that       With  deep  sadness  I  saw  the  speaker 

we  are  the  people,  and  that  wisdom  shall  cease,  and  look  for  a  moment  upon  his 

die  with  us."    He  spoke  hopefully  of  audience,  as  if  to  note  the  effect  ot  his  eC- 

our  infant  country — ne  felt  our  weak-  fort,and  then  sink  exhausted  into  his  seat 

ness,  our  deficiency ;  and  he  saw,  too,  I  sat  with  my  eyes  riveted  upon  his  floah* 

with  clear  sight,  our  wonderful  capabili-  ed  face — I  saw  him  wipe  the  perspiratioa 

ties.    Toil,  struggle,  the  labor  of  a  Her-  from  his  reeking  brow — I  saw  his  faoa 

cules,  or  rather  me  labor  of  a  host  like  become  ashy  pale,  and  then  a  friend  drew 

Hercules,  he  saw  and  portrayed  as  the  his  arm  within  his  and  led  him  away.    1 

condition  of  completeness  for  us.     His  turned  to  my  exulting  friend  and  said — 
breast    dilated,  his    tall    form    seemed        *'  It  is  hardly  a  profitable  speculatioa 

to    tower    higher,  and    his    dark  eye  to  make  all  this  preparation  for  a  fiftecA 


burned  with  an  intenser   light,  as  he  minutes*  talk.    I  was  just  getting 

pointed  to  the  young  men,  and  said,  *'  It  ested." 

IS  for  you,  0  youth  of  my  country,  to  My  friend  silently  held  his  watch  to 

bear  the  ark  of  our  salvation !"     He  me.    We  had  been  two  hoars  in  the  bnlL 
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Two  pieces  of  masic  had  been  performed,  bailt  on  anythine  in  tbis  worid !  I  looked 
tbe  orator  had  read  half  an  hoar,  and  around  to  eee  if  any  responsible  person 
extemporized  an  hour.    1  now  honestly  could  insure  me  tbe  care  of  my  patient 
expressed  my  gratification.    There  are  without  intrusion.    I  could  not  appeal  to 
times  when  life  hardly  appears  real  to  the  wife.    I  saw  at  a  glance  that  she 
me ;  I  seem  to  be  walking,  talking  and  might  be  described  by  calling  her  a  pretty, 
acting  in  a  dream — a  troubled  dream —  little  innocent  woman — an  amiable,  beau- 
when  a  heavy  load  weighs  on  my  heart,  tiful,  but  unfortunately  uninteresting  and 
It  is  not  cant  when  I  say  that  the  sins  of  unprofitable  person.    The  Irish  have  a 
the  world  lie  upon  me.    Its  garnered  sor-  very  characteristic   name  for   an  idiot, 
rows  are  poured  out  before  me.  I  see  tbe  viz.,  "an  innocent.**    Though  innocence 
want  of  those  conditions  which  humanity  is  a  desirable  grace,  It  is  not  the  virtue  of 
demands  in  order  to  its  healthy  develop-  achievement    I  felt  a  sort  of  assurance 
ment     With  a  soul  sick  of  the  present,  that  Mrs.  Moreton  could  never  have  any 
is  it  wonderful  that  I  should  at  times  de-  of  this  last-named  virtue.     She  might 
Impair  of  the  future  ?    But  this  day  with  **  suckle  fools  and  chronicle  small  beer,** 
the  lyceum  lifted  the  cloud  from  my  but  she  could  never  be  the  companion  of 
spirit.     I  had  seen  and  listened  to  a  man  her  husband.    Presently,  Mr.  Amott,  my 
who  had  made  me  willing,  for  the  mo-  friend  of  the  lyceum,  came  in,  and   I 
meat  at  least,  to  look  away  from  my  inquired  if  he  considered  himself  at  lib- 
work — and  he  had  made  my  eye  rest  erty  to  enr.ploy  a  physician  for  Mr.  More- 
with  pleasure  on  his  sphere  of  action — ^he  ton.    He  replied  that  he  considered  him- 
had  charmed  my  fancy,  moved  the  deeps  of  self  responsible  for  the  care  of  his  friend, 
my  heart,  and  made  me  believe  that  day  I  watched  Moreton  with  earnest  svmpa- 
was  dawning  on  America,  if  not  upon  the  thy,  doing  very  little  but  to  allow  him  to 
world.     I  was  in  great  good  humor  dur-  get  well,  and  seeking  carefully  to  know 
ing  the  next  two  days',  .when  the  friend  the  causes  of  his  illness,  which  was  uni- 
who  had  procured  for  me  all  this  plea-  versally  attributed  by  his  friends  to  hard 
sure  called  for  me.  His  countenance  was  study  and  laborious  exertion  in  his  pro- 
troubled,  and  he  hurriedly  made  known  fession.    Mrs.  Moreton  innocently  an- 
the  motive  for  his  call.    The  Rev.  James  swered  all  my  questions,  hardly  knowing 
Moreton,  the  orator  of  the  Fourth,  was  ly-  to  what  they  tended.  From  her  I  learned 
inff  at  his  house  with  brain  fever.  I  went  that  soon  after  their  marriage  Mr.  More- 
to  nim  immediately.  As  the  Asiatic  chole-  ton  became  "nervous,"  and  subject  to 
la  is  often  the  closing  convulsion,  conse-  terrible  depression  of  spirits.     He  had 

guent  on  a  long  series  of  sins  against  the  dyspepsy  and  a  rush  of  blood  to  the  head, 
nman  constitution,  so  a  brain  fever  is  and  his  doctor  recommended  brandy  and 
the  result  of  accumulated  wrong.  **The  water,  and  a  few  drops  of  laudanum, 
curse  causeless  cannot  come.*'  I  found  For  a  time  his  spirits  were  better,  and 
my  hope  and  promise  stretched  upon  his  then  he  became  more  nervous  and  un- 
bed  in  the  oblivion  of  insanity.  Only  hajjpy,  and  impatient  towards  herself  and 
a  few  hours  had  elapsed  since  he  stood  their  children,  when  these  last  were  added 
before  me  in  the  pride  of  commanding  to  them.  He  was  very  successful  in  his 
eloquence — since  be  had  swayed  a  thou-  profession,  and  became  celebrated  for 
sand  hearts  as  one.  Now  he  lay  with  brilliant  thought  and  stirring  eloquence, 
stertorous  breath,  tense- bounding 'pulse.  After  some  weeks  of  very  severe  sufier- 
a  shaven  and  blistered  head,  and  every  ing,  Moreton  recovered  sufficientljr  to 
Bvmptom  denoting  that  if  he  did  not  enable  him  to  return  to  his  home  in  a 
die  of  his  disease  he  must  of  bis  medica-  neighboring  city,  and  1  lost  sight  of  him. 
tion.  In  the  extreme  peril  of  his  attack  Some  years  after  these  events  my  friend 
his  friend  bad  called  in  three  physicians,  Mr.  Arnott  rung  at  my  door  one  sultry 
one  after  another.  One  had  given  opium,  afternoon  in  thelatter  part  of  the  month 
another  calomel,  the  third  bad  bled  and  of  June.  He  was  much  agitated :  a  car- 
blistered  him.  He  was  delirious  at  tbe  riage  stood  at  the  door. 
first,  and  was  now  in  the  stupor  conse-  «*  For  God's  sake.  Doctor,"  said  he, 
quent  from  rapid  depletion  and  the  coma  "  allow  me  to  brinp  the  worst  sort  of  a 
induced  by  opium.  A  very  beautiful  patient  into  your  office." 
woman  was  weening  biuerly  at  a  distance  "Certainly,"  said  I,  "any  one  you 
from  the  bed  of  the  sufferer.  She  did  please  to  bring  is  very  welcome." 
not  approach  him ;  he  seemed  to  be  With  the  assistance  of  the  driver  he 
irightial  to  her.    Alas  for  hopes  that  are  brought  in  a  man  dead  drunk,  covered 
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wiUk  ?:>£,  kU  lace brviscd, l>cdiBg, aad  tW* km^-wrlta^  «  tk  vd.* 

ih'ir^tier   preset:  r.5  oae  0/  Uie  Bost  erwy  crearsre,  aad  pvccts  w^l 

ti^i  .<  f  pectaclea  I  erer  saw.     We  !aM  thai  their  dj^asn  aaj  be  Ihar  Azj^nai'B 

a  '.y.t,  a  M^  waited  bis  brsises,  asd  chxe*.     I  (3o  sot  saf  tlds,  aj  <£ear  sr, 

waltci  for  bim  to  teccaie  fober.    I  socm  to  jfist*^  BTseiL     I  aai  bfokes  and  i^ 

Hscc^tttd  *has  aj  CLifeia^le  fatleat  vas  strojetl.   Mt  staadic^  place  im  tbe  vodd 

llbe  Ber,  James  Moretoc.     Mr.  Arvoa  is  rcae  forerer.    EGl:ieii  9aA  lost,  I  win 

bsK!  fo'jn<d  him  in  *J:e  «treet,  ^tasgeri^  speak  a  few  vord^  cf  tnuh  aad  hidemj- 

bSeef^.'vr  ajocz,  axki  «'^r7cu:  ietl  tya  mob  eeJ,  that  icen  mar  lor^t  »e,  acd  ibca 

of  toyt   Aixott  ce.-foi  a  ca*)  ir>i  p:jt  h jn  ihey  wiii  cot  point  the  fcsfei  of  acorn  «t 

in,  aiki  be  imsr^.a:e.jec'k*icrwc  :L«e&-  me.     I  was  born  of   diseased   parents, 

sibie.     Of  course  we  ccclu  iearo  co:l  ng  Tbe  world  bad  disappointed  them,  asd 

lespectir.*  the  c:rc::a»uace#  that  led  to  worse  ye*,  ther  had  whoJj  disappoiiilcd 

this  de^raila^OD.    He  awoke  next  morn-  each  ether.      Sir    mother    lived    manj 

ine  to  frhame,  reinorfe,  ai^i  Lorrcr,  of  years,  b^ore  and  after  my  birth,  lUkScr 

which   DO  ocie  can   form   acr  aiet^cate  the  icfloecce  of  wine  and  opiua.     She 

CDDcef *.0D,  ULle«s  te  has  pafsed  tLroasb  took  them  as  ntedxioes,  and  the  Chorck 

m  simnar  experieace.     I  went  eariy  into  and  the  world  pitied,  rather  dtan  beamed, 

bitf  room.   He  was  li!  at  ease  in  my  pres-  one  who  was  considered  a  pftttem  of  pt- 

CDce,  and  asked  me  for  pen,  ink  and  pa-  ety.     Bat  the  blessed  fbuntaia  of  my  life 

per,    Tbe  next  erenin^  a  serrant  that  I  was  poiK^ned.  and  I  drank  in  with  mj 

Dad  sent  to  attend  him  brought  me  the  mother's  milk  the  serpent  that  has  stnog. 

loUowing  letter :  aiui  crashed  and  destroyed  me.    Oh,  mj 

Biother !  fair,  and  bcaatifal,  and  Iotia^ 
*  >!t  Deih  Sir  : — The  circam«!aRccs  wast  thou  to  me,  and  I  feel  that  1  as 
which  hare  made  me  your  ;rae<t  £.1  me  tearing  the  reil  of  the  tomb  and  dcsecial- 
with  ufiUtterabe  ."liamc.  Bat  before  you  ing  thy  sacred  dnsl — bat  not  profanelj 
conoemn  me  entirely,  allow  me  to  speak  do  I  this.  Mothers  most  hear  theae 
to  yoa  as  a  friend,  as  a  brother ;  and  let  things.  Yon,  my  dear  Doctor,  must  warn 
me  entreat  yoa  to  consider  that  yoo  too  them,  as  yoa  so  well  can,  aiMl  if  one  Ufia 
are  a  man — a  fel.ow.worm — that  yoa  of  saffering  sach  as  mine  is  prevented, 
nay  be  tempted  and  fall — and  bow  wou!d  angels  most  rejoice.  The  precepts  of 
yoa  wirh  a  brother  to  act  toward  yoa  if  piety  which  I  received  from  my  mother 
yoa  were  now  as  I  am.  Look  at  nr.e,  my  sank  deep  into  my  heart  An  ambition 
iriend,  for  sach  yea  bare  shown  yoar-  was  aroused  in  me  to  do  good,  and  1  re- 
self  to  be,  by  ^ring  me  shelter  from  a  solved  to  educate  myself  for  the  ministrj-, 
world  that  points  a  dagger  at  my  every  at  whatever  cost  or  sacrifice.  It  is  writ* 
pore.  Vou  see  me  weak  as  an  infant,  ten  in  the  very  constitution  of  things, 
morally  and  physically — fallen,  oh  how  that  perseverance  shall  be  forever  a  ktod 
low  !  from  as  proad  an  eminence  as  you  of  limited  omnipotence.  Thoneh  bbj 
occupy  to-day.  Let  roe  tell  you  a  little  parents  were  poor,  and  coald  a&rd  me 
of  my  history:  a  little  it  must  be,  though  very  little  assistance,  I  succeeded  in  ob- 
it seem  much,  for  no  one*8  life  was  taining  a  classical  education,  ordination, 
ever  wholly  revealed.  Could  1  speak  of  and  a  devoted  people.  1  married.  I 
myself  alone,  I  would  speak  fnlly  and  must  drop  the  veil  of  eternal  silence  over 
freely;  but  my  life  is  interwoven  with  this  portion  of  my  life.  Suffice  it  to  mj, 
other  lives,  and  their  shame  and  sorrow,  that  weakness,  and  sadness,  and  trial  re- 
though  mine  to  a  sad  degree,  is  not  mine  suited  in  a  confirmed  state  of  ill-health,  for 
to  reveal.  But  to  you  I  can  speak  more  which  my  physician  recommended  stimn- 
freely  than  to  another,  for  your  studies  lants.  I  knew,  from  some  excesses  in  taj 
as  a  physician  have  long  since  made  you  early  life,  that  so  sure  as  I  took  his  pre- 
aware  that  the  quality  of  our  life,  and  scription  great  evil  would  be  the  resoh, 
that  of  our  ancestors,  is  indicated  always  but  I  was  too  weak  to  resist  tbe  cravings 
by  our  diseases.  When  once  natare*s  vast  of  my  diseased  system.  I  took  the  pre- 
manual  of  sign  language  can  be  read,  by-  scribed  remedies.  For  a  tiDM  I  strove  to 
pocrisy  will  be  as  vain  as  impossible,  flatter  myself  that  I  was  better,  bot  I  was 
Then  the  sinner  who  keeps  within  the  followed  continually  by  an  internal  coo* 
routine  of  custom  will  no  longer  noint  viction  that  no  new  fire  was  added  to  m  j 
his  finger  at  his  fellow  saying,  *  Stand  being.  I  had  but  kindled  a  strange  fire 
thoa  by,  for  I  am  holier  than  thou.'  which  should  ultimately  consume  me.  I 
*  Mene,  mene,  tekel,  apbarsin,*  will  be  soon  foand  that  I  could  produce  a  marked 
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•fi^t  in  my  pulpit  efforts  by  the  use  of  began  slowly  to  recover.    I  bad  been  so 
stimulants.     I  loved  fame»  and  I  now  long  thrown  upon  the  care  of  the  people 
came  to  love  it  more  than  life,  and  I  was  where  I  fell  ill,  that  I  felt  the  necessity  of 
reckless  as  to  the  expense  to  my  health,  laboring  as  soon  as  possible.    Add  to 
1  cared  not  if  I  threw  away  a  year's  this,  I  had  reason  to  tnink  that  they  had 
health  in  the  preparation  of  one  sermon,  not  perfect  confidence  in  me.    Ob,  the 
so  that  it  produced  the  impression  that  I  dagger  of  distrust,  how  it  pierced  through 
wished.     I  drank  in  praise  with  greedi-  and  through  my  heart !  and  f  left  my  hos- 
ness.    I  sought  every  form  of  mental,  pitable  care-takers  as  soon  as  I  was  able 
.moral,  and  material  stimulus.    If  I  could  to  ride.    My  next  field  of  labor  was 
have  distilled  the  air,  and  breathed  only  Washington,  D.  C.    I  recollect  the  pain- 
pure  oxygen,  I  would  gladly  have  done  ful  effort  with  which  I  made  myself  ready 
It,  such    was   my    mania   for   power,  to  appear  in  the  pulpit  there  for  the  first 
Strang'e  as  it  may  seem,  I  was  satisfied  time.    My  eyes  were  weak,  my  face  was 
with  nomage,  or  nearly  so.    But  my  glazed  and  red,  and  my  whole  appear- 
home,  my  every-day  life,  the  miserable  ance,  with  the  exception  of  my  hand» 
Monday  that  I  could  not  blot  from  the  was  revolting.    I  knew  that  fame  and 
week !    Oh,  my  dear  sir,  I  turn  from  the  bread  depended  on  my  acceptance  with 
contemplation  of  my  life  with  indescriba-  the  people.    I  knew  that  I  must  nerve 
hie  loathing !    I  am  happier  to-day  than  myself  to  overcome  all  my  difficulties, 
when  thus  deceiving  my  people  and  the  and  not  the  least  formidable  was  a  thread* 
world  as  to  my  resu  cliaracter.    Oh,  the  bare  wardrobe.    I  smoothed  my  hat  care- 
moral  incubus  of  a  lie  unon    the  con-  fully  with  a  silk  handkerchief;  I  sponged 
science,  daily  lived  !    It  clutches  the  vi-  my  coat  with  alcohol ;  I  turned  my  era- 
tals  with  fingers  of  fire,  and  any  open  vat,  and  rejoiced  in  the  decency  of  my 
reality  is  better  than  the  life  that  we  boots,  after  they  had  been  through  the 
feign,  and  the  exposure  that  we  fear,  hands  of  a   professional  boot-black.    I 
Time   '  like  a  wounded  snake  dragged  bathed  my  face  and  eyes  for  a  long  time, 
its  slow  length  along.'    I  hated  myself  but  the  blood  would  not  leave  my  face, 
foi  seeming  what  I  was  not,  for  1  had  1  became  so  exhausted  with  the  neces- 
become,  in  no  very  long  time,  a  drunk-  sary  exertion,  that  I  fell  half  fainting 
ard.     And  yet  1  stood  before  my  people  upon  my  bed  within  fifteen  minutes  of 
as  one  to  be  revered  and  imitated.    My  the  time  that  I  must  leave  for  the  church, 
constitution  must  have  been  originally  It  seemed  to  me  an  impossibility  for  me 
very  strong,  for  I  sustained  myself  and  to  support  myself  through  the  prelimina- 
perforroed  my  pastoral  duties  during  four  ry  exercises,  to  say  nothing  of  the  ser- 
seemingly    interminable    years.     That  mon.    I  was  in  an  agony  of  despair,  yet 
Fourth  of  July  oration  which  introduced  half  fainting  with  weakness.     I   was 
me  to  you,  my  dear  eir,  was  the  last  amongst  strangers  at  a  hotel.    I  must 
weight  in  the  balance  against  me.   I  sunk  preach,  or  how  should  I  get  bread  for 
in  the  illness  from  which  your  kind  care  the  present  hour,  or  sustain  my  wife  and 
rescued   me.    I  now  saw  that  I  could  children  ?    I  could  not  tell  my  horrible 
neither  labor,  nor  blind  my  friends  as  for-  secret  to  any  one.    There  was  no  balm  in 
merly.     I  determined  to  travel,  for  the  os-  Giiead,  and  no  physician  there  for  ills  like 
tensible  purpose  of  recovering  my  health,  mine.    In  the  misery  of  the  moment  I 
but  really  because  I  saw  no  way  to  turn,  rose,  seized  a  bottle  of  cologne,  and  drank 
I  realized  the  truth  of  the  poef  s  words :  a  large  draught  of  it    I  was  almost  in- 
*  v^^y.  w«  T  flv  1-.  K«ii  stantly  exhilarated.    I  felt  an  unnatural 
And^thnweaJdep^^^^^^^^  lowerdeep,  f  rength      I  walked  without  the  least  ef- 
sun  threatening  to  deTour  me,  fo".  ^^en   ten  minutes  before  it  had 
Opens  wide.'  seemed  impossible  for  me  to  lift  my  nana 

or  take  a  step.    I  had  selected  one  of  my 

•*I  spent  nearly  two  years  in  visitine  most  impassioned  sermons— one  which  I 

different  cities,  and  though  decidedly  and  had  written  when  I  was  so  far  intoxicat- 

painfully  ill,  I  produced  a  great  effect  in  ed,  that  I  could  not  have  spoken  plainly, 

all  places  where  I  labored.    I  still  used  I  entered  the  church.   Soft  music  breathed 

stimulants  in  as  large  quantities  as  I  could  around  me — everything  seemed  radiant 

and  conceal  the  fact  from  those  about  me.  with  reflected   light.    My  intoxication 

A  second   attack  of  brain  fever  again  lasted  till  the  services  were  nearly  over, 

brought  me  to  the  verge  of  the  ffrave.  I  walked  with  trembling  and  unsteady 

After  several  w^s  of  intense  sulEering  I  steps  to  my  hotel.    My  fortune   was 
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made  by  this  most  desperate  and  success-  as  possible,  and  drank  a  large  qoanthy 

ful  effort    Calls  and  invitations  poared  in  eager  haste.    My  biain  reeled—my 

in  upon  me.    I  was  feted  and  flattered  to  life  became  a  blank, 
the  last  degree  for  some  four  weeks;  •        •        •        • 

and  I  had  good  hopes  that  my  fatal  secret 

was  not  discovered.  But  I  was  morbidly  «« When  I  recovered  my  senses  I  was 
sensitive  to  all  impressions,  and  I  at  in  bed.  A  lady  sat  by  my  side  weeping 
length  felt,  or  fancied,  that  distrust  had  most  bitterly.  My  memory  was  gone, 
entered  the  minds  of  some  of  those  with  I  only  knew  the  present  I  asked  the 
whom  I  met  I  was  ill,  exhausted  and  lady  why  she  grieved,  with  a  very  eam- 
depressed  to  the  last  degree  that  could  est  sympathy.  At  first  she  could  not 
allow  the  least  exertion,  and  yet  another  answer  me,  but  after  some  time  she  said. 
Sabbath  was  approaching,  and  again  I  while  her  tears  fell  fast,  and  her  utter- 
must  appear  beiore  an  audience  that  in-  ance  was  broken  by  many  sobs,  <  1 
spired  me  with  a  mortal  terror.  I  dared  ^ieve  that  ever^  earthly  hope  and  prom- 
not  look  any  one  in  the  face.  I  felt,  like  ise  must  be  disappointed.*  I  pondered 
Cain,  that  every  one  who  should  see  me  the  answer,  and  on  a  sudden  the  convic- 
would  slay  me.  And  yet  I  must  go  into  tion  that  she  referred  to  me  flashed  across 
the  nalpit  and  speak  to  this  people.  I  my  mind.  Slowly  mj  recollection  re- 
shuddered  and  shrunk  from  the  work  be-  turned ;  I  became  conscious  where  1  was» 
fore  me,  but  it  must  be  done.  I  went  what  I  was ;  and  I  remembered  the  last 
into  the  pulpit  again,  trembling  with  act  before  I  lost  my  consciousness.  I 
weakness  and  fear,  and  the  most  mdefin-  looked  up  and  said,  *  0  woman !  last  at 
able  dread  of  all  things.  I  had  drank  the  cross,  and  earliest  at  the  tomb !  I 
wine  and  brandy,  and  I  had  smoked  till  am  not  whMy  forsaken.  Tell  me  all,  I 
the  atmosphere  of  my  room  was  pal  pa-  bee  you.  Indeed  I  can  bear  it  Any 
ble.  But  all  my  efforts  availed  nothing —  reSity  must  be  better  than  the  dread  \bml 
I  could  not  rouse  myself — I  sunk  lower  has  haunted  my  life  so  long.' 
and  lower  every  moment.  A  dying  sick-  <*  She  told  me  as  gently,  as  kindly  ms 
ness  came  over  me,  and  I  never  could  tell  possible,  that  I  had  been  found  intoxi- 
how  I  reached  the  pulpit ;  but  I  found  my-  cated  directly  after  the  public  worship, 
self  there,  and  read  a  hymn  with  which  on  Sunday ;  that  I  ha!d  attacked  aod 
1  was  familiar,  hardly  seeing  a  word  of  wounded  the  waiter  who  discovered  me« 
it  I  rose  to  pray — I  could  not  begin,  he  having  answered  an  insane  ringing  of 
and  had  my  salvation  depended  on  my  my  bell.  I  had  thrown  my  empty  brandy 
praying  for  it,  I  could  not  have  done  it.  decanter  at  him,  and  made  some  olbtf 
I  repeated  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  read  offensive  demonstrations,  and  had  thea 
my  sermon.  The  contrast  between  its  sunk  in  drunken  apoplexy,  from  whidi, 
burning  words,  and  my  calm  feeble  enun-  after  three  days'  insensibility,  I  had  just 
ciation  must  have  been  startling.  Strong  recovered.  I  heard  all  this  in  the  stUl 
men  wept,  and  the  whole  audience  was  calm  of  despair.  Nothing  worse  could 
melted  into  one  great  heart.  It  was  a  come  to  me.  I  had  nothing  to  fear,  for 
triumph  of  which  power  might  have  been  death  was  a  blessing  too  great  for  me  to 

Sroud.     Senators    and  *men  of  mark*  pray  for. 
stened  to  me  with  absorb^  attention ;        **  Miss   Thornton    was  one  of  those 

they  hung  breathlessly  upon  my  words,  whose  only  blessing  is  to  bless  others, 

and  I  am  sure  but  one  feeling  prevailed  She  had  lived  what  the  world  calU  a  self- 

when  I  closed — a  feeling  of  sorrow  that  sacrificing  life,  because  she  had  given  her 

the  sermon  was  ended.    I  know  this  to  time  and  sympathy  and  money  to  the 

be  true,  for  it  came  to  me  afterward  from  distressed.    But  she  obeyed  the  law  of 

an  authority  that  I  could    not  doubt  her  being,  and  any  other  life  would  hava 

When  I  left  the  desk  several   who    I  been  indeed  a  sacrifice  to  her.    She  had 

thought  had  distrusted  me,  took  me  by  come  to  me  as  soon  as  she  heard  of  my 

the  hand.    Half  blinded  with  weakness  exposure,  and  had  assisted  the  physiciaa 

and  pain  I  dragged  myself  to  my  hotel,  in  nis  efforts  to  relieve  me  of  the  poison 

How  I  could  ascend  the  stairs  was  my  of  the  alcohol.    With  a  care  and  kind- 

onl^  thought    My  feet  seemed  to  me  to  ness  that  seemed  superhuman  to  me,  she 

weigh  tons.    Fortunateljr  I  encountered  watched  over  me  and  counseled  me    I 

a  waiter,  told  him  I  was  ill,  and  begged  was  utterly  helpless.    I  had  no  money* 

his  assistance,   and    thus  reached  my  no  strength,  no  character.    I  bad  kistt 

room.    1  ordered  some  brandy  as  soon  my  all ;  aod  in  the  very  hoar  when  tlis 
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ChritUan  kindness  of  the  Charch  was  looking  np  I  saw  a  frightfal  red  eye 

moat  needed,  1  received — not  a  call  from  glaring  um)n   me  from  a  bright  green 

a  Christian  friend — not  help  or  sympathy  cheek.     ThC^  man  to  whom  this  horrible 

— but  a  letter  from  one  of  the  Board  ol  cheek  and  eye  belonged,  was  small,  and 

Trustees  of  the  Charch,  simply  informing  dressed  in  snnff'Colored  clothes,  and  one 

me  that  *  after  what  had  happened  they  of  his  feet  was  like  the  foot  of  an  ox.    I 

could  not  again  open  the  Church  to  nerer  once  doubted  its  being  a  real  bodily 

me.'  presence :  I  no  more  thought  that  it  was 

*«  I  thought  of  my  paternal  home— of  a  hallucination,  or  an  optical  illusion, 
my  mother.  She  would  be  heart-broken,  than  I  now  think  it  was  real.  I  strug- 
but  1  must  go  to  her.  No  one  seemed  to  ^led  to  disengage  the  hand,  but  it  was 
think  me  worth  any  attention  now,  but  impossible — though  when  I  was  perfect- 
Miss  Thornton.  To  the  many  I  had  Iv  still  the  pressure  was  relaxed.  I  knew 
been  a  sort  of  prodigy,  to  fill  their  inane  that  I  was  throttled  by  the  Devil,  and  I 
life  with  wonder  and  praise ;  and  now  strove  to  devise  some  way  to  get  loose, 
gossip  and  scandal  took  tne  place  of  these.  Presently  he  began  to  talk  to  me.  He 
and  I,  though  the  fruitful  theme  of  con-  taunted  me  with  my  holy  office,  and  the 
Tersation,  might  have  sunk  into  heU  lying  life  that  I  had  led. 
without  their  lifting  a  hand,  or  raising  a  ^  *  Even  the  Devil,'  said  he,  '  would 
piiayer  for  me.  Forgive  me,  my  dear  have  loathed  such  a  life.  Fou  to  profess 
sir,  if  I  speak  strongly.  I  have  suffered  to  stand  between  man  and  his  Maker, 
too  deeply  to  sp^  otherwise.  But  and  teach  the  heavenward  way,  when 
Miss  Tbomton  was  my  guardian  angeL  the  reeking  steam  from  your  poisoned 
She  advised,  directed  and  assisted  me,  body,  and  still  more  miserably  poisoned 
and  I  clung  to  her  as  an  infant  to  its  mo-  spirit,  rose  up  the  very  smoke  from  the 
ther.  God  gave  her  to  my  need.  I  left  bottomless  pit ;  and  your  fellow-men 
the  city  as  soon  as  possible  for  the  home  must  breathe  the  moral  and  material  poi- 
of  my  mother,  who  resided  in  Northern  son  that  surrounds  you ;  and  do  not 
New  York.  It  seemed  impossible  for  think  that  they  can  escape  unscathed 
me  to  travel  in  my  extremely  feeble  con-  from  its  influence.  Know,  vile  fool,  if 
dition,  but  it  was  a  greater  impossibility  one  beinz  on  the  earth  were  exhaling 
to  remain  where  I  was.  i  loathed  and  moral  and  physical  pollution,  all  beings 
dreaded  everything  about  me,  and  I  was  near  or  remote  must  absorb  their  disease 
really  conscious  of  only  one  wish,  viz.,  and  sin.'  I  tried  to  speak,  but  he  grasn- 
to  escape  from  Washington.  I  did  not  ed  my  throat  so  firmly,  that  I  could  only 
thenrealize  that  I  might  *change  the  place  breathe  with  the  greatest  difikult^,  and 
and  keep  the  pain.'  When  I  parted  from  he  went  on :  *  You  thought  that  it  was 
Miss  Thornton,  and  received  from  her  enough  to  talk  of  heaven  and  con- 
hands  money  to  bear  my  expenses  home,  ceal  your  sin.  But  men  are  never  saved 
I  was  in  a  deep  stupor ;  but  the  fountain  by  shams,  and  such  a  vile  sham  as  you 
of  my  tears  was  unsealed,  and  I  wept,  is  fit  only  for  me  ;'  and  he  pressed  my 
There  was  something  like  relief  in  being  throat  till  I  fell  forward  in  a  fit  But  I 
able  to  weep.  I  thought.  Miss  Thornton  cannot  tell  the  half  of  the  horrors  that 
will  not  think  me  wholly  lost,  for  I  can  beset  me  on  this  terrible  journey.  God 
yet  weep.  only  knows  how  I  survived  it.     That 

'*  For  a  time  after  I  entered  the  coach  I  fiery  eye  was  always  fixed  on  me,  and 

remained  in  the  state  of  stupor,  then  I  my  throat  was  never  free  for  a  moment, 

was  aroused  by  persons  conversing  re-  though  at  times  there  was  somewhat  less 

specting  me.    The  voices  were  those  of  of  the  pressure.      I  cannot  speak  of  my 

my  friends  at  a  distance — my  wife's  rela-  home.    My  mother  is  at  rest  now.    She 

tives — and,  what  may  seem  strange,  I  saw  me  a  blasted  wretch.  She  knew  that 

learned  afterwards  that  they  were  really  she  had  given  me  the  appetite  that  had 

saying  at  this  time  the  very  words  which  destroyed  me — and  she  died. 

I  heard  them  say,  though  they  were  200  •••••• 

miles  distant    I  listened  to  their  revil- 

ings  till  I  was  maddened,  for  I  supposed  '<  The  stunning;  blow  of  my  mother's 

that  all  my  fellow  jMissengers  heani  the  death,  the  soothing  influences  of  home, 

same.    I  endured  in  silence  as  long  as  joined  with  the  effect  of  a  revival,  kept 

possible,  and  then  started   to  call  the  me  entirely  abstinent  from  stimulants  for 

driver,  or  jump  out  of  the  coach.    In  a  a  considerable  time.    At  length  1  gained 

moment  I  felt  my  throat  grasped,  and  so  much  strength,  that  1  began  to  think 
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of  some  wsy  to  gain  a  liringjor  1  knew  lOBtaiii  Mr.  M.  by  the  ekMMt  ecooony, 

1  was  fallen  forever  from  the  clerical  pro-  was  oflbred.    The  ofer  was  gladly  ao- 

fession.    My  will  wayering  exceedingly  cepted,  and  Moreton  soon enteied  apon  his 

I  at  last  determined  to  become  an  author,  duties.    He  was  now  ranored  some  three 

Under  the  hallucination  that  I  might  lire  miles,  and  was  out  of  the  sphere  of  my 

by  my  writings,  I  determined  to  come  to  immediate  and  absorbing  duties.     Not- 

this  city.    My  dear  friend.  Miss  Thorn-  withstanding  the  deep  uterest  I  felt  im 

ton,  with  whom  I  had  corresponded  from  him  when  he  was  before  me,  1  soon  for- 

the  time  1  reached  home,  begged  me  not  got  him.     The  mind  can  only  be  full 

to  learo  home  till  I  was  stronger.    But  Sice  only,  that  I  recollect,  was  Moretoa 

home  had  become  such  a  miserable  mo-  recalled  to  my  mind  for  any  length  of  time 

Dotony  that  I  could  endure  it  no  longer,  during  several  years,  though  I  might  have 

Three  weeks  since  I  came  here.     Of  thought  of  him  many  times,  and  probably 

course  I  was  disappointed  in  all  my  I  did.     But  this  once  he  was  recalled  by 

hopes— my  slight  means  were  soon  ex-  reading  his  wife's  death  in  one  of  the  city 

hausted— and  the  result  you  know.    I  papers.  Amott  had  removed  to  the  west; 

drank  to  forget  myself,  and  life,  and  all  and,  as  I  incidentally  learned,  he  left  with 

things;  I  know  not  even  who  brought  a  good  deal  of  impatience  that  his  fovor- 

me  to  you ;  I  know  that  the  eood  I/)rd  ite  mode  of  improving  the  masses  hiid 

caused  me  to  be  brought,  and  I  thank  not  been  more  rapidly  successful.    Six 

Heaven,  and  you,  with  my  whole  being,  or  seven  years  had  passed  since  I  had 

for  the  blessine  of  kindly  care  at  such  a  first  listened  to  Moreton  before  the  ly- 

time  as  this.     I  must  return  again  to  my  ceum.    I  must  confess  that  I  was  nar- 

friends— again  be  blotted  from  the  world,  rowed  to  the  cares,  and  duties,  and  sjm- 

and  eat  the  bread  of  denendence.     Life  pathies  of  my  profession.    I  seldom  went 

and  time  are  insupportaSie  burdens,  and  out  of  the  city.     I  was  chained  to  work, 

could  I  be  sure  of  escaping  from  life,  I  and  it  was  well  for  me  that  I  found  ray 

would  leave  time  this  very  hour.    But,  happiness  in  it     In  winter  I  congrata- 

alas  !  I  feel  all  too  deeply  that  I  can  ne-  lated  myself  that  town  was  always  more 

Ter  escape  from  myself."  pleasant  than  the  country.    There  was 

less  of  drifting  snow,  and  piercing  winds 

Poor  Moreton !  I  read  his  letter  with  could  not  sweep  thixwgh  walls  of  brick 

great  interest;  I  wished  to  help  him  and  granite.     Then  there  were  all  eofH 

earnestly.    But  what  could  1  do  ?    He  of  lectures,  and  musical  soirees,  fcsti- 

wanted  occupation.    He  had  energy  and  yals,  &c.,  which  I  seldom  attended,  brt 

ability  to  guide  and  control  a  naUon,  but  which  one  might  congratulate  oncsetf 

such  were  the  conditions  that  surrounded  upon  the  chance  of  attending.    I  oftea 

him,  that  he  could  do  nothing.    No  hon-  thought,  I  wttt  see  our  city,  and  the  next 

orable  field  of  usefulness  was  open  to  him.  thing  I  saw  after  this  resolve,  was  ths 

He  had  not  been  taught,  at  college,  to  la-  original  of  the  Poet's  picture : 

bor.    His  lady's  hand  could  not  grasp  the  «,. . .                         .     , 

axe  or  the  plough.      He  could  write  ser-  "Withm  a  closely  curtained  room, 

mons  and  orations,  but  who  wishes  to  ^»Vt?  ^^  ^»»?^^^,^l?5  P*^2°*' 

hear  homUies  from  a  drunkard's  lips  ?  ^  ^^  ^'^  **  P«»°^  ^^  ^°^'^- 

Temperance  societies,  in  which  horrible  I  dreamed  of  green  fields  and  babbling 

experiences  form  the  most  available  cap-  brooks,  and  buttercups,  and  cowslips, 

itaJ,  were  not  then  in  fashion.    He  could  and  the  noble  woods,  each  tree  of  which 

write  essays  and  poems,  but  the  market  was  to  me  a  perfection ;  but  I  satisfied 

was  glutted  with  such  articles  from  ac-  myself  with  a  cool  malted  parlor,  far  up 

cepted  American  writers,  and  any  lack  town,  with  its  blinds  always  keeping  out 

could  be  supplied  by  literary  piracy  upon  sun    and  dust,  and  a  bath    adjoining, 

foreign  authors.      I  could  see  no  way  to  where  I  *<  got  up"  an  artificial  brook  *^  at 

make  my  patient  available,  without  in-  the  shortest  possible  notice."    There  was 

yolving  him  in  the  monotonous  life  that  a  very  beautiful  park  near  my  house,  but 

would  insure  the  use  of  stimulants.    At  I  never  entered  it  unless  it  was  theshort- 

length  Amott  proposed  to  make  him  li-  est  way  through  it  to  a  patient    One 

brarian  of  his  proteg^,  the  lyceum.  The  evening,  just  as  the  setting  sun  was 
library  was  small,  and  the  duties  almost  throwing  a  golden  glory  over  everything 
nominal;  but  then  he  suggested  to  More-    around,  I  entered  the  park.    A  young 

ton  that  he  could  fill  up  his  leisure  by  man  hsul  lock-jaw  on  the  farther  corner, 
writing.    A  salary,  merely  sufficient  to    I  hurried  on»  yet  1  could  not  but  see  that 
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all  was  very  beautifal  around  me.  As  I  a  professiooal  phrenologist  out  of  his  fee, 
was  harrying  on  with  my  brow  knit,  my  and  whidi  charmed  me  no  less,  the  lines 
head  bent  forward,  my  forehead  aching  of  the  face  which  told  rather  of  sufiering 
with  many  thoughts  and  cares,  1  brushed  from  sympathy  than  from  sin,  the  dark 
against  a  lady  almost  rudely,  and  paus-  brown  hair  that  lay  in  massire  braids  on 
ing  to  apologize,  I  found  myself  clasped  a  semi-transparent  ear,  so  white  and 
in  the  gentleman's  arms  who  accompa-  pretty  that  one  mieht  easily  fancy  that 
nied  her.  At  first  I  was  at  a  loss  to  un-  the  hair  was  in  loye  with  the  ear, 
derstaod  the  meaning  of  it,  but  a  glance  and  really  enjoyed  the  proximity — all 
at  his  face  showed  me  the  Rey.  James  this,  and  a  great  deal  more,  1  looked  upon 
Moreton,  but  so  youthful  and  fresh  was  with  the  eye  of  a  philanthropist  counting 
his  countenance  that  I  could  hardly  be-  his  friend's  treasures.  Moreton  was  a 
lieye  the  testimony  of  my  sight.  There  rich  man — a  renoyated  man.  I  was  ex- 
was  a  beaming,  calm  and  open  look  in  ceedingly  glad  of  his  redemption.  I  had 
his  face,  that  testified  of  truth  and  firm-  looked  upon  the  drunkard  as  remedilessly 
ness  which  constitute  true  heroism.  He  lost ;  indeed,  I  once  seriously  thought 
needed  no  certificate  of  character  saye  that  the  best  course  to  take  with  dnink- 
that  which  shone  in  his  fine  face.  aids  was  to  shoot  them  all ;  I  looked 

**  Whither  so  fast,  my  dear  Doctor,"  upon  them  as  a  moral  and  material  pestt- 

said  he;  '*  I  am  going  in  all  haste  to  your  lence,  of  which  it  would  be  a  kindness 

house.*'  to  rid  the  earth,  for  at  one  time  I  could 

**  Spend  half  an  hour  in  the  park,"  said  say  that  I  had  neyer  seen  a  radical  cure. 

I,  **  and  I  will  join  you."  Great  was  my  joy  to  see  and  feel  vrith 

I  walked  on,  with  the  imag:es  of  the  indubitable  certainty  that  Moreton  was 

two  persons  I  had  just  met  floating  before  sayed. 

me,  and  forming  one  of  the  pleasantest  **  Give  me  the  sequel  of  your  history," 

pictures  I  had  eyer  seen.    The  lady  was  said  I,  as  I  took  his  hand  at  parting, 

near  thirty,  with  a  cold  clear  Grecian  **  It  is  all  ready  for  you,"  said  Moreton, 

face,  dark  brown  hair  and  dark  hazel  with  a  quiet  smile, 

eyes.    When  Mr.  Moreton  called  me  by  The  next  morning  I  receiyed  a  packet 

name  a  light  oyerspread  her  face  like  the  from  Moreton,  which  I  examined  at  my 

warm  sun  shining  out  as  a  dark  cloud  leisure,  and  from  which  I  haye  made  tb^ 

passes.    Her  smile  won  me  in  an  instant,  following  selections : 

and  I  walked^  on  thinking,  what  in  the  « 

world  has  come  to  Moreton?    He  is  a  «  Mr  Dear  Faixin) : — Once  more  with 

new  man  eyidently.    Heayen  grant  that  my  feet  upon  the  green  earth,  with  the 

the  lady  on  his  arm  may  be  a  new  wife,  blue  heayens  clear  aboye  me,  my  mind 

I  hastened  to  the  bed-side  of  the  sufiferer.  turns  to  you,  and  T  become  conscious  of 

A  warm  bath  and  cold  affusion  threw  off  the  pleasure  you  will  feel  to  know  that  a 

the  fit,  and  I  left  my  patient  safe  after  flood  of  new,  pure  life,  is  ccmtinnally 

half  an  hour  of  hard  and  most  interesting  coming  into  my  soul.    My  friend,  I  no 

work.    On  my  return  I  found  Moreton  longer  shut  out  the  influx  of  heayen.    I 

awaiting  me,  and  a  thrill  of  joy  passed  am  redeemed,  and  the  first  wish  of  my 

through  my  heart  when  he  introduced  heart  is  to  salute  those  who  stood  by  me, 

me  to  bis  wife.    It  was  indeed  as  I  had  and  stroye  to  saye  me  when  the  fiends 

wished.    I  looked  upon  the  delicate  crea-  held  me. 

ture  before  me.    I  noted  her  beaming  **  The  incidents  of  my  life  for  the  few 

smile  and  elastic  step,  and  the  pure  re-  years  since  1  first  saw  you  would  fill  a 

pose  of  her  manner,  as  we  walked  on  yolume,  but  I  must  giye  you  only  the 

toward  my  home.    A  half  hour's  con-  briefest  outline.    You  remember  that  I 

yerse  quite  confirmed  my  admiration  for  left  your  hospitable  home  when  I  waa 

Mrs.  Moreton.    I  seldom  notice  particu-  last  here,  to  leturn  to  my  friends.    The 

larly  the  personal  appearance  of  men  or  thoueht  struck  me  in  my  desperation, 

women.    I  am  content  with  a  sort  of  in-  that  1  might  be  cured  of  my  terrible  habit 

tuition  of  them  quite   womanly   in   its  if  I  could  be  shut  up  in  a  lunatic  hospi- 

character.    The  sphere  that  sunounds  tal.    1  communicated  the  thought  to  Mr. 

them  reyeals  them  to  me.    But  in  this  Amott,  my  kind  friend.    He  was  terribly 

instance  I  was  not  content  without  a  shocked,  and  appealed  to  me  most  strong, 

most  searching  analysis.    The  auiet  eye  ly  to  make  another  efibrt  to  conquer  my 

that  indicated  the  spirit's  rest,  tne  intel-  besetting  sin,  and  ofifered  me  the  place  of 

lectoal  forehcAd  that  would  haye  charmed  librarian  at  the  lyceom.    I  accepted  this 
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kat  iktySkmtmvdmom^kmj  of  Water  C«e  Phjscia,  ad  iCifed  bj 

sy  ./e  watTcry  fooa  iikU>>nble.  After  case  as  fallj  as  poosUe  to  kirn.     He 

a  tiaie  I  t  rhi— TfH  erca   AnMitTs  £Lth  told  her  tbat  I  eoaid  be  aned,  and  tliat 

ani  bope,  aad  lie  cooseated  tbat  I  sboald  tbe  dene  far  sciavlaats  ecmld  be  aanihi- 

go  to  tbc  aayhoL    1  west    There  are  latcd.    Like  as  aa^  of  akercj  she  went 

cxperieacci  too  horrible  to  speak  of ,  or  on  with  the  moA  antinag  eamcstnea*  i& 

to  dwell  aiN>a,  crea  m  tbooglit.    CooJd  pemading  mt  to  pat  nyWif  aader  tbe 

I  bare  dln^— could  I  hare  been  aanihi-  care  of  tbe  Hrdropoihist — ofimng  to  pay 

laled    i^ly  woakt  1  bare  left  the  world,  all  any  expemea.    Tbe  fact  tbat  tbe  Doc- 

cfauiiy  would  I  bare  re<i^oed  ny  being,  tor  resided  in  tbe  same  city  witb  Miaa 

I  reaiaiaed  tbrce  atootbs  in  a  conditjon,  T.  decided  me  to  go.    It  seemed  to  me 

vfakb  now  a  world  would  not  tcnpt  aie  tbat  1  eoold  6[>,  or  leare  undone,  almost 

to  endure  for  an  boor.    I  1^  ia  otter  anytbii^  to  be  yAeA  once  more  witb  tbe 

wezknem  and  despair.    Again  I  returned  ^bt  of  my  guardian  angeL     I  went  to 

boaie,  cbastencd  but  not  helped.    Tbe  Pniladelnbia  and  put  myself  under  tbe 

only  ray  of  light  that  beamed  across  my  care  of  the  eood  German.    I  shall  nercr 

darknefts,  was  an  occasional  letter  from  forget  my  first  interriew  with  tbe  Doctor. 

Miss  Thornton.    I  poured  out  my  misery  He  wa^  a  rery  tail  man,  with  a  prodi- 

to  her  without  mixture  or  measure.    I  rions  forehead,  a  deep,  piercing  eye,  and 

wrote  quires  of  paper  over,  erery  line  of  I  could  not  decide  whether  the  expressioa 

which  might  bare  been  steeped  in  the  of  benevolence  or  firmness  predomiitated 

tears  I  shed.    My  wife  bad  steariilv  re-  in  his  countenance.    1  arrired  early  ia 

fused  to  see  me  from  the  time  I  left  the  the  morning,  and  he  came  to  meet  me  in 

lunatic  asylum.    I  knew  she  had  not  tbe  parlor,  with  the  queerest  soit  of  gray 

sufficient  character  to  do  this  unless  in-  frock  coat  wrapped  about  him,  aU  daeiie) 

fluenced  by  her  friends.    I  did  not  blame  with  water.    He  said,  in  very  imperfect 

her.  tboogb  1  wished  to  see  her  and  our  English,  tbat  I  most  excuse  his  dresa^ 

children.    I  knew  that  I  was  unworthy  very  kindly  fixed  an  hour  to  examine 

of  all  thinn,  hot  I  felt  ail  the  more  my  case,  and  abruptly  left  mt  to  attend 

keenly  mj  destitution.    God  only  knows  to  some  poor  fellow,  who  was  probably 

bow  I  bred  throogb  those  years.    At  suffering  the  doudte,  or  plunge,  for  tlic 

last  my  wife  died*     Thotigb  she  had  first  time. 

long  been  dead  to  roe,  I  was  shocked  in-  **AX  the  hour  appointed  I  caHed  on  tiie 
expressibly  when  I  received  the  news  of  Doctor,  baring  been  refreshed,  inspirited 
ber  death.  Her  friemto  had  prorided  for  and  encouraged,  in  the  mean  time,  by  a 
our  children.  My  drunkenness  had  par-  short  risit  to  Miss  Thornton.  I  hardly 
alyzed  my  power,  and  I  had  not  had  eren  knew  the  Doctor.  He  was  in  a  smart 
strength  enough  to  insist  on  seeing  tbem.  suit  of  black,  and  really  looked  noble. 
There  were  but  three  thin^  in  tbe  world  He  met  me  now  more  like  an  old  friend 
which  I  had  strength  and  inclination  ha-  than  a  new  acquaintance.  I  stated  mj 
bttually  to  do — ^l  read,  I  wrote,  I  drank,  case  frankly.  I  kept  nothing  back.  'I 
I  gare  much  thought  to  erery  new  thing  see,'  said  he,  *  you  are  a  bom  drunk- 
tint  claimed  attention ;  and  amongst  ard ;'  and  he  scowled  and  looked  rery 
other  things  I  read  a  Tract  on  Water  horribly  at  me.  «I  hare  not  pity  for 
Cnreb]^oneofPrieBsnitz*s  early  patients,  drunkards,'  said  he;  *I  gire  them  tbe 
I  was  interested,  and  the  thought  crossed  foil  force  of  the  treatment*  I  sooo 
my  mind  that  there  was  really  ralue  in  ieoroed  that  the  Doctor  intended  to  ny 
water  as  a  remedial  agent,  but  I  was  not  that  he  bad  no  pity  for  the  disease  called 
sufficiently  awakened  to  hare  the  thought  drunkenness,  and  tbat  it  was  against  tbe 
dwell  with  roe.  But  Miss  Thornton's  disease  that  he  would  direct  the  force  of 
mind  was  aroused  fortunately  by  the  the  treatment  He  talked  long  and  kind- 
same  tract,  and  not  knowing  that  I  bad  ly  to  me,  but  excused  himself  for  not 
seen  it,  she  sent  it  to  me,  with  a  letter  showing  me  his  house.  *  I  hare  only 
begging  me  to  try  the  efficacy  of  a  course  my  own  house,'  said  he.  *1  hare  no 
of  treatment.  I  answered  her  by  a  pite-  water-cure  house  like  we  hare  in  Ger- 
ous  plaint  of  my  inability  to  do  anything,  many.  I  hare  only  one  patient,  a  poor 
I  had  no  power  to  will — I  had  no  means  stiffened  creature,  who  saws  wood.  I 
to  act  1  wrote  over  four  sheets  of  pa-  took  him  from  tbe  street  for  one  example 
per  ia  demonstration  of  my  utter  weak-  to  this  great  city.  There  arc  not  helier- 
Bess  and  misery.  But  she  would  not  be  ers,  only  the  good  Miss  Thornton.  She 
thus  answered.    She  sought  a  German  it  one  angel,  what  lores  and  bdieres.* 
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Al  an  early  honr  I  retired  to  rest  At  flesh  like  something  sharp.  The  Doc- 
about  four  o^cIock  in  the  inomiDg  I  was  tor  put  me  through  the  kneading  pro- 
awakened  hy  the  Doctor.  I  rose,  and  he  cess  once  more,  and  I  determined  that  I 
enveloped  me  in  a  wet  sheet,  and  a  great  would  never  find  myself  in  bis  hands 
many  blankets,  packing  me  like  a  mum-  again.  I  took  a  brisk  walk  after  the 
my,  till  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  would  give  douche^  and  then  came  my  dinner,  which 
the  universe  to  burst  my  bonds;  but  I  was  I  ate  with  increased  appetite.  Some 
y^  soon  quiet  and  slept.  In  about  more  supportable  baths  came  in  the  after* 
two  hours  I  awoke,  bathed  in  perspi-  noon,  less  walking  and  drinking,  though 
ration.  Rivers  seemed  to  be  running  from  I  walked  a  good  deal  during  the  last 
every  pore.  At  this  moment  the  Doctor  part  of  the  day.  I  retired  to  rest  more 
appeared — with  great  celerity  my  cum-  thoroughly  fatigued  than  I  had  ever  beei 
brous  bonds  were  removed,  and  wrapped  in  my  life,  quite  determined  to  forgive 
in  an  immense  blanket,  I  followed  the  the  Doctor,  and  continue  under  his  cara. 
Doctor  to  the  cellar,  where  was  a  plunge  **  The  next  momine  I  was  more  manage- 
bath  full  of  water.  *  You  must  wet  able  at  the  bath,  and  during  the  forenoon 
your  head  in  the  water,  and  then  go  I  called  on  Miss  Thornton.  A  note  was 
quickly  in,*  said  the  Doctor.  <  I  will  put  in  my  hand  from  her,  in  which  she 
never  do  that,*  said  I,  for  I  was  fright-  expressed  her  regret  that  the  illness  of  her 
ened  to  the  most  desperate  resistance,  mother  called  her  some  fifty  miles  from 
Reekiag  with  perspiration,  to  plunge  in  the  city.  She  entreated  me  to  be  coura« 
that  dark  hole  nlled  with  water,  was  too  geous,  and  promised  to  write  me  often, 
terrible.  The  Doctor  said  quickly,  but  My  heart  almost  failed  me,  but  I  reroem- 
firmly,  <  Go  in  this  moment*  I  an-  bered  that  1  had  several  miles  to  walk, 
Bwered  as  firmly,  *l  will  not;*  and,  in  and  several  glasses  of  water  to  drink,  be- 
an instant  the  lioctor  had  lifted  me  like  fore  the  douche,  or  my  dinner.  My  din- 
t  babe,  and  laid  me  at  my  length  in  the  ner  had  become  already  an  event  to  be 
water.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  only  anticipated.  For  two  months  1  went  the 
sensation  was  that  of  intense  delight — a  round  which  the  Doctor  prescribed,  and 
feeling  of  relief  such  as  I  had  never  in  daily  found  my  health  grow  better,  my 
my  lite  experienced.  I  quite  wished  to  heart  lighter,  and  my  friendship  for  the 
stay  in  the  water,  and  the  Doctor  had  to  Doctor  more  cordial.  At  the  end  of  two 
hurry  my  movements.^  But  the  severest  months  Miss  Thornton  returned ;  I  met 
discipline  was  to  come.  As  soon  as  I  her  a  new  being,  with  the  light  of  youth 
rose  from  the  plunge  the  Doctor  com-  in  my  eye,  its  glow  upon  my  cheek,  and 
nenced  the  most  active  friction  over  the  its  elasticity  in  my  step.  Oh !  it  was  beau* 
whole  surface  of  my  body.  I  thought  tiful,  heavenly,  to  stand  up  in  her  pree* 
that  he  would  break  all  my  bones,  and  ence  a  man.  Her  emotion  was  deep  and 
burst  all  my  blood-vessels.    1  resolved  heartfelt 

that  if  I  escaped  alive,  no  German  should  **  I  gazed  upon  her  till  she  seemed  trana- 
ever  again  lay  violent  hands  on  me.  figured  before  me,  so  great  was  my  love 
But  groans  and  prayers  were  alike  un-  and  gratitude  toward  her.  Whenever  1 
avaihng.  The  Doctor  only  said, '  You  came  into  her  presence,  the  sphere  of  her 
will  be  still  some  time,  like  I  wish  you  angelic  spirit  enveloped  me,  and  1  was 
to  be.'  I  assured  him  he  would  never  <  overcome  as  by  a  summer  cloud.*  Day 
outrage  me  again  in  this  manner.  But  and  night,  whether  I  saw  her  or  not,  she 
when  I  had  walked  two  miles,  and  drank  made  my  heaven.  She  was  always  a 
six  tumblers  of  water,  1  was  glad  to  see  living  presence  to  me.  With  the  buoy- 
breakfast  and  the  Doctor.  I  had  quite  ancy  ot  youth  I  began  to  look  again  upon 
fonrotten  my  rage,  and  I  ate  bread  and  the  world.  I  no  lonser  bore  about  the 
milk  with  real  pleasure,  and  listened  to  heart  of  a  crushed  and  darkened  wretch, 
the  Doctor's  accounts  of  wonderful  cures  who  dares  not  look  up  at  the  bright  eye 
with  the  deepest  interest  During  the  of  his  fellow  ;  I  felt  strong  to  be  and  to 
forenoon  I  walked  and  drank  water.  At  do.  Everything  was  changed.  All  things 
twelve  o'clock  the  Doctor  asked  me  to  glowed  with  a  genial  light.    The  green 

S)into  a  little  board-room  in  the  yard,  earth  seemed  living,  and  full  of  peace,  to 

ere  was  another  trial.     A  douche,  or  me.    I  could  almost  talk  with  the  flow- 

stream  of  water  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  in  ers ;  I  loved  to  roamin  the  woods  and  be 

height,  and  an  inch  or  two  in  mameter,  alone  with  God.    I  did  not  fear  him  now. 

mshed  down  upon  me  for  several  min-  Often  I  wandered  many  miles,  thinking 

ntcs.    The  water  seemed  to  cut  into  my  of  my  love,  my  gratitude,  and  striving  to 
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RAIN. 


In  tlw  Ta]ley,  I  remember. 

Where  mj  life's  bright  mom  was  glowing. 
Sweet  May  morniag ! — no  December, 

Wintry  gales  of  sorrow  blowing; 
Wilton  dale ! 
All  was  bliss  in  that  sweet  vale ! 


There  were  gently  sloping  meadows, 
Where  sweet  streams  went  softly  gliding. 

Sonny  glades  and  forest  shadows. 
All  in  beauty  there  abiding : 
Simple  swain. 

Most  of  all,  I  loved — the  Rain  ! 


Summer ! — ^lies  the  fragrant  clover 
Where  the  harrestmen  were  reaping. 

But  the  morning  task  is  over, 
And  the  laborers  are  sleeping : — 
It  is  Noon, 

In  the  snltry  time  of  June. 

'Mid  the  brook  that  murmurs  yonder. 
Deep  the  weary  ox  is  wading 

To  the  cod  retreat,  far  under 
Where  the  arching  boughs  o*erahading, 
Shun  the  fly. 

Tiresome  yoke,  and  burning  sky. 


Happy  valley ! — so  serenely 
Morning's  toilsome  season  closing ; 

E'en  the  sc3rthe,  that  mowed  so  keenly, 
Rake,  and  haystack  seem  reposing; 
Yale  and  hUl, 

Rural  noontide — warm  and  still. 


Long  the  thirsty  fields  have  waited, 
Oi  refreshing  nectar  dreaming ; 

But  the  tokens  have  abated, 
Every  hope  fallacious  seeming ; 
Drooping  low. 

All  the  harvests  mourn  the  wo. 


Voice  beyond  the  mountains ! — ^hearken ! 

Nature's  awful  bass  is  pealing ; 
Clouds  Uie  far  horizon  darken. 

Over  all  the  valley  stealing — 
Up!— prepare! — 
Therms  a  deluge  in  the  air! 

▼OL.  IT.-^NO.  L  5 


Now  the  disUnt  woods  awaken, 
Where  the  ROBiy  vind  ii  calling ; 

Now  the  nearer  trees  are  shaken, 
And  the  great  round  dropa  are  fallii^  i 
Take  the  lone  !— 

There  will  be  a  drenching  rain  ! 

Homestead !— outs  was  very  lowly. 
Baiters  on  the  lattice  preEaing ; 

Yel,  though  bumble,  it  seemed  noly — 
For,  when  God  sent  down  bis  blessing 
Prom  the  cloud, 

"Rte  old  iDof  would  sing  aloud  I 

With  the  Fast  aa  memoir  mingles. 
Often  yet  mine  ear  is  Tislening 

For  that  anthem  of  the  shingles — 
Hopeful — till  mine  eye  is  glistening 
With  tbis  tmtb— 

Gone  the  music  of  my  youth ! 

Now  descends  the  hrimming  fountain  '. 

Window,  door  and  eaves  are  dripping ; 
O'er  the  pa^ure,  op  the  mountain. 

Scampering  cattle  soon  oatstripping — 
Onward  yel — 
All  the  landscape  drownii^  wet  I 

Leisure  now  for  jest  and  story. 
Village  news,  or  song,  or  reading. 

Ballad  tales  of  love  and  glory ; 
Ail  the  clattering  storm  uaheeding. 
Let  it  poar,— 

Cannot  reach  the  old  oak  floor ! 

Peace  within  that  household  ever ; 

Lore's  aweet  rule  each  breast  MDttolling 
Truth's  high  precepts  broken  never; — 

What  though  clouds  around  are  rolling- 
Let  them  roll — 
Theirs  the  sanshiiie  of  the  soul  I 

Matchless  painter — leaf  and  flower 
All  their  faded  hues  reviving ; 

How  the  garden  drinks  the  shown. 
Life  ana  loveiiness  deriving ; 
Grove  and  glade 

All  in  qirightly  pearls  arrayed. 

Bea  less  mournful  yon  lone  willow. 
By  the  churchyard  ever  weeping; 

Ana  the  daisies  o'er  each  pillow 
Where  the  blessed  dead  are  aleefui^. 
Seem  lo  sav — 

We  nrive — and  so  will  they  I 

Yoniet,  at  the  Inn,  together 
-  Fast  a  wayside  group  collectiiig ; 
Hnch  discourse  ofrainy  weather — 
Idle  almanacs  rejecting. 
Boy  and  man 
Each  prcdicliDg  all  he  caM. 
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fiark  the  ring  of  happy  voices ; 

Wagon  from  the  school  appearing ; 
How  each  drowning  imp  rejoices. 

As  the  pnzzled  team  go  Teering 
Gree,  and  haw. 
With  the  noisy  load  they  draw. 

Slowly  eventide  advances; 

Fanny,  the  repast  preparing, 
Sly^  from  the  casement  glances ; — 

who  the  youth  the  storm  "»^ifftf''pgi 
At  the  Rate?— 
filushes  Fanny — whirrs  Kate. 

Is  he  stranger  worn  with  traTei» 

Kefiu;e  irom  the  torrent  seeking? — 
Timid  looks  the  douht  unravel. 

Looks  all  eloquently  speaking  I— 
Happy  guest. 
With  a  welcome  so  confest  I 

Earnest  he  ^mlopzes. 

From  the  mill  m  haste  returning, 
(Ah,  fomve  young  love's  disguises. 

Though  it  rains,  his  heart  is  bmiiing ;) 
He  will  stay 
Just  a  moment  on  his  way. 

Round  the  ready  hoard  ail  seatM, 

Now  the  fragrant  tea  is  pouring. 
And  the  mteful  grace  repeated, 

Hof,  all-hountnul,  adoring. 
From  whose  hand 
Showering  plenty  cheers  the  land. 

Now  the  motley  hamyard  nation, 
Gackling,  lowing,  neighing,  squealing. 

Crowd  at  their  accustomed  station. 
For  the  evening  fare  appealing; 
Hastens  Ned 

And  tiie  poor  wet  things  are  fed. 

Forth  for  home  the  dairy  maiden 

Bears  away  her  milky  treasure. 
Ah,  too  ponderously  laden, 

Ned  •*  will  take  tne  pail  with  pleasure 
Through  the  rain," — 
Loving  Edward — gentle  Jane. 

Slowly  spread  the  shades  of  even; 

Night,  on  raven  wing  descended. 
Shuts  the  mighty  doors  of  heaven ; 

And,  the  landscape's  glory  ended. 
Ends  the  Lay, 
Happy,  rural  Rainy  Day. 


1 


ea  BeoMMOtU  ami  Ihuker.  [My, 


BEAUMONT  AND  FLETCHER.* 


•<  PdRmT,"  aap  Shirley  in  his  intm-  to  feed  the  fancies  of  our  icadeis  vitk 

daction  to  the  iobo  edition  of  Bfaomoot  some  delidoos   qootitions    froM   their 

and  Fletcher,  printed  in  1647,  ''po^ry  is  works. 

the  child  of  natore,  which,  regulated  and        Beaomont  and  Fletcher  hdong  to  thit 

Bade  beaotifd  by  art,  presenteth  the  band  of  the  dkler  £n|;li8h  dnmafhls  vbo 

BM)st  harmooions  of  all  compositions;  receiyed  their  inspuatioa    from  Shak- 

amcMig  which  (if  we  rightly  consider)  speare,  the  tme  creator  of  the  Eogiiak 

the  Anfl^*^^^  is  the  most  absolute,  im  drama.  Their  plays  were  nodocedwhoCj 

rccard  of  those    transcendent    abilities  in  therncn  of  James  L,  from  1607  to 

wnkh  should  wait  upon  the  compose ;  1625.     Tneir  first  drama  was  writtea 

who  most  haTe  more  than  the  instnictioa  about  four  years    before  Shakspeare^s 

of  libraries,  (which  of  itself  is  bat  a  cold  last    Bat  little  of  their  priTale  hisKOT 

contemplatiTe  knowledge,)  tha«  being  is  known,  except  that  they  were  boa 

leqoired   in    him  a   mul   miracuUmtiy  rentlemen  by  birth  and  edvcation,  be- 

ktumingimi  convening  with  all  wtan-  KHiged  to  femiliei  onosoally  prolific ia 

kindt  t»f^^'»g  him  to  express  not  only  poets,  were  highly  esteemed  by  their 

the  phlegm  and  foUyof  thick-skinned  coatenporarics,  and   throogh  life  were 

men,  bat  the  strencth  and  maturity  of  the  reatarkablj  constant  friends.     Bcnmoot 

wise,  the  air  and  insinoatioos  of  the  was  bom  in  1586,  entered  college  at  the 

coait,  the  discipline  aad  resolntion  of  the  ace  of  ten*  and,  like  a  laige  nomber  of 

soldier,  the  Tirtoesand  passions  oi  erery  &iglieh    poets    and    dramStiats,    west 

noble  cooditioA — nay,  the  counsels  and  through  the  fonn  of  studying  law.    His 

characters  of  the  greatest  princes.**    All  powers  of  composition  were  early  derd- 

these  he  then  insists  are «« demonstratiTe  oped.    When  only  sixteen  be  published 

and  met"  in  his belored  authors,  *«  whom  a  translation  in  rhyme  of  Grid's  &ble  of 

but  to  mention  is  to  throw  a  cloud  upon  flaluMicis    and  Hcnnaprt>ditn«.    At  tbc 


^  former  names,  and  benight  posterity.**    age  of  ninelsen  be  had  acquired  aoMMC 

Ltioa  (2 


The  Tast  admiration  thus  expressed  by  a  such  men  as  Jonson,  the  reputatioa 

brother  dramatist  <^  these  cqehrated  in-  sound  ju^gmest  and  poetic  power,  aarf 

tdlecbud  kinsmen,  has  been  repeatedly  was  an  esteemed  member  of  the  dab  of 

edboed.    In  their  own  age  they  enjoyed  wits  and  poets  who  met  at  the  Memail 

a  wide  reputatioa,  and  during  the  reign  In  1606  or  1607  his  literary  eoofede- 

of  Charles  IL  were  twice  as  popular  as  racy  with  Fletcher  appears  to  bare  cosh 

Shakspeare   himseli     Tune,  howerer,  meaesd.    He  ^ied  in  1615,  at  the  age  of 

has  been  dowly  and  silently  dimming  twenty-nine.    Fletcher  was  bom  ia  the 

their  fame.    As  their  diamas  gmduaUy  jtu  1576,  the  son  of  one  of  Queen  Eliza- 

dropped  from  the  list  of  actinc  plays,  beth's  bishops.     There  is  no  poatife 

they  did  not  readilr  pass  from  the  stage  cTidence  of  his  appearance  as  an  aatbor 

into  the  library,  though  they  hare  erer  before  be  had  aniTed  at  the  age  of  thirty, 

occuped  a  prominent  place  among  the  It  is  probable  that  up  to  that  period  kt 

dder  dramatists,  and  are  part  and  parcel  privale  fortune  supplied  his  wants.    At 

of  En^ish  literature.    The  hicheet  praise  this  time  his  intimacy  with   Bcaomoal 

of  the  dramatic  poet,  that  ojf  beij^  en-  commenced.    It  is  singular  that  to  this 

dowed  with  souls «« miraculously  know-  co-partnership  Fletcher,  ^  elder  of  Jhe 

ing  and  eonrersing  with  all  mankind,"  two  by  ten  years,  brov^ht  the  meicarial 

of  this  they  were  deserredly  shorn ;  it  is,  spirit  and  creatiYC  fanqr,leaaaK»at  tbe 

indeed,  rdatiTely  true  only  of   Sbak-  regulating  judgment   and  solid  under- 

speare;  but  to  the  great  body  of  English  standinr.    Their  friendship  was  mabro- 

leaders,  especially  in  this  country,  their  ken.  Before  Beaumont's  marriage, "  thejr 

merits  as  po^  of  £uicy  and  sentiment  lired  together,*  says  Aubrey,  **  oa  the 

are  but  imperfectly  known.    In  the  pres-  Bankside,  not  far  from  the  playhoav. 

cat  article  we  proipose  attempting  an  ana-  both  bachelors;  had  one  *  *  *  in  *eir 

lysis  of  their  powers,  to  set  forth  their  house,  which    they  did  so  admire,  the 

Isalts  and  excellences,  and  same  clothes,  doak.  Ice.,  Wtreaa  them.* 


•  Ths  Wofks  of  BgiMnoat  and  Fkcchcr.    With  aa  latrodactioa  by  Gtotff  DuOej 
I  MoKoa.    S  vols.  8vo. 
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Fletcher  ftanrived  Beanmont  ten  years,  oar  remarks,  therefore,  though  we  may 
He  died  of  the  plague  in  August,  1625,  nse  their  names  together,  our  readers 
in  bis  forty-ninth  year.  It  has  been  con-  will  please  to  consider  that  •*  Beaumont 
lectured  that  during  the  last  ten  years  of  and  Fletcher"  means  little  more  than 
his  life,  he  wrote  three  plays  annually,  a  Fletcher.  Most  critics  now  drop  Beau- 
sip  that  hispowersof  production  were  mont— considering  the  plays,  to  use  a 
stimulated  and  orertaxed  by  his  necessi-  line  of  poor  Sir  Aston  Cockayne's  dog- 
ties,  gerel,  to  be,  in  the  main. 

The  number  of  plays  printed  in  the    ., « *  •  e      ^  r*!  ^  v  ^  u    •    i^ 

colIecUon  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  "  Sweet  i-ue.  of  sweet  FUtcher^sbrwi!- 

works,  is  fifty-two.    There  is  little  evi-  Mr.  Darley,  however,  whose  introduc- 

dence  that  Beaumont  had  a  share  in  more  tion  to  Moxon's  edition  is  of  much  merit, 

than  nine  of  them,  though  some  critics  lays  considerable  stress  on  Beaumonrs 

have  increased  the  number  to  seventeen,  aid  to  Fletcher,  and  gives  him  credit  for 

There  cannot  be  much  doubt  thatFletch-  a  deeper  and  f^ver  enthusiasm  than  his 

er  not  onlv  wrote  the  remaining  thirty-  lively  and  prolific  partner  possessed;  and 

tvet  but  that  he  bad  altogether  the  lar-  intimates  his  opinion  that  three  of  the 

rest  share  in  the  joint  plays.    Beaumont  plays  known  to  be  by  the  firm,  are  worth 

»  spoken  of  by  a  contemporary,  as  *<  the  &11  the  rest  in  the  collection  put  together, 

sober  spunge  "  of  the  firm,  retrenching  The  feiults  and  impurities  of  Beaumont 

and    rubbing   out    the  exuberances  oi  and  Fletcher  are  the  first  qualities  which 

Fletcher's  volatile  fancy.    The  three  most  strike  the  reader  of  their  works.    Many 

celebrated,  if  not  the  three  best,  dramas  in  of  these  are  doubtless  to  be  attributed  to 

the  whole  collection,  *•  The  Maid's  Tra-  the  circumstances    under  which    they 

gcdy,''  "  Philaster,"  •*  and  King  and  No  wrote.    Their  dramatic  career  wag  com- 

fcng,"  are,  to  be  sure,  among  the  plays  mensurate  with  the  reign  of  James  I.,  the 

in  which  Beaumont  is  known  to  have  meanest,  weakest,  most  effisminate,  most 

been  concerned,  and  doubtless  his  coope-  ridiculous,  the  most  despised  and  the  most 

ration  was  of  importance ;  but  still  Fletch-  despicable  of  English  sovereigns.  Their 

er*s  own    dramas,  allowing    for    their  object  was  to  become  the  lashionable 

greater  rapidity  and  carelessness  of  exe-  dramatists  of  the  day;  and  this  object 

cution,  have  essentially  the  same  charac-  they  pursued  at  any  sacrifice  of  morals, 

teristics  of  mind  and  manner.    Fletcher  dignity   and   decorum.    They   are  the 

imdoubtcdly  supplied  the  capital  of  the  most  indecent  in  expression,  and  the  moaC 

firm,  and  Beaumont  probably  the  direct-  licentious  in  principle,  of  all  the  elder 

ing  judgment    Their  portraits  bear  out  dramatists;  and  seem  to  stand  halfway 

the  common  tradition  respecting   their  between  the  ace  of  Elizabeth  and  that  of 

characters.    The  countenance  of  Fletch-  Charles  11.    In  their  comedies  they  al- 

er  is  that  of  some  **  hot  amorist,**  eager,  ready  indicate  the  approach  of  the  school 

sanguine,  fanciful  and  sensual,  but  in  the  of  Wycheriy  and  Congreve.  They  have, 

ladM  splendor  of  the  eyes,  giving  evi-  however,  much  of  the  raciness  and  sweet- 

dence  of  energies  overwrought  and  pas-  ness  of  the  old  dramatic  spirit,  and  were 

sions  unchecked.     That  of  Beaumont,  essentially  poets  as  well  as  wits.    The 

though  intelligent,  is  somewhat  heavy  prominent  aefect  of  their  {renius  and  per- 

and  prim,  sure  sirns,  we  suppose,  of  his  sonal  character  was  levity.     As  tneir 

judgment.    We  have  no  means  of  judg-  aim  was  popularity,  their  plays  were 

mg  of  his  powers  singly,  except  from  a  constructed  more  with  regard  to  theatri- 

few  miscellaneous  poems.    These  indi-  cal  effectiveness  than  dramatic  propriety; 

cate  no  marked  poetic  capacity.    The  and  they  consulted  their  audiences  rather 

celebrated  address  to  Melancholy,  which  than  their  consciences,  in  the  contrivance 

usually  passes  under  his  name,  is  sung  of  incident  and  delineation  of  character, 

by  the  passionate  lord  in  one  of  Fletch-  They  were  careless  of  moral  principle,  in- 

er's  worst  plays,  **  The  Nice  Valor  "—  different  to  the  natural  relations  of  things, 

produced,  it  is  supposed,  at  least  three  and  threw  off  their  dramas  with  a  singu- 

years  after  Beaumont's  death.    Even  if  lar  absence  of  seriousness  and  depth  of 

we  take  the  conjecture  of  Seward  that  purpose.     They  wrote  with  the  stage, 

this  play  was  Beaumont's,  though  for  the  actors  and  the  audiences  constantly 

this  there  is  no  evidence,  its  immense  in  their  view,  and  if  thev  fulfilled  tM 

inferiority  to  the  joint  plays,  and  to  aJ-  external  conditions  of   their  art,  they 

most  all  of  those  written  by  Fletcher  seemed  reckless  of  its  higher  laws  and 

alone,  would  only  make  the  superior  ge-  more  worthy  ambitions.  They,  of  course 

nios  of  the  latter  more  apparent     In  drank  in  the  inspiring  air  of  their  time — 


TO 


P«»y, 


^  tuM  of  SWcspeare.  JoMOB,  Mtasiii-       IiifiMt.lftwisBOlAcir  (Ayeet  to 
fer,Dieckcr, Webster  mndFonl— ud  their    n«  die  delicKj  of  fheii  a^ Wt  mmjif 
wniA^  mre  molt  witbovt  sentOMnts  and    to  be  oa  a  line  witkhs  compdos.  Shak- 
c&anc^effs  of  an  ideal  and  berok  cast,    neare    and  Jossoa,    vbo 

tbeirc 


VittWy  more  resolatelx  pandered  than  ^  t&eir  career  in  Efirabrfk'fc 

oe^MTs  to  the  depcaiity  af  tke  age.  Tbere  are  CDrnparatrrelj  pnxe  in 

was  a  maikcd  degeneracy  of  manners,  veil  as  pdadple.    Tkovk  tWer  lepre- 

M^ecaUTanKMKtlKlugber  chases,  in  tbe  aented  HbcrtinisB,  Act  did  not  dcfiacalt 

>ejga  of  'hiw  L,  as  coanpared  wiik  the  it  vitb  the  cridat  gjfee  witk  wkkk  oar 

te^  of  FliTabfth     The  isMariiifa  of  aHhocs  went  to  the  task.  TWKjfuwnmti 

Qttr  anthors*  Mnse  ai«  a  good  index  of  ■oral  pc—k,  the  sense  by  which  the  poet 

the  extent  of  this  corrspCxML    ""Itis  ncooanoditos  the  oeatioBs  of  his  ingi- 

^ite  a  nustaker  aays  Mr.  Duiey,  "*  to  nation  to  the  nasnial  reotaoBS  of  thiso* 

kngine  STbaritisai  dtd  not  ffsarnfr  in  aad  cf  thi^  sense  Peaamuni  and  ftecha 

&»and  iJi  the  leign  of  C^fks  the  Sec  knew  bir.  krie.  and  that  &n>  thej  fid 

on£  when  it  was  ratter  ai  Its  diaax:  he  nothesctate  to  figeptd  when  it  stood  ia 

ptr  rehnil:  Iss  teap^  on  a  bafiis  in-  the  wa j  of  a  hc%ht  jest  or  a  dircAng  jb> 

^  as  the  wi>c^je  land.  cJsetL 


isi,  wmi  with  them  icv 


ks  ^.3ci^.<«  n^  X:^  C^ris,  ani  :.:«ni    wii>  fr.jcwed  in  Sha) 
b«:  xw  Ln£T  Alcas  aai  Lcri  Bcackrrs    rack,  who  sneBteLT 

-a^_     %*^ t i. . ^ .  ^         ^»     1^^    -m r_      -*-  - 


w^.c^  lieaxm^ci 

sacred  i?  9l.«*k«.  sail 

-r  7"-M»  isKTai  .*!  jcac*  T^ay^  ini'  is  Vrri — ax  jnncTaciaL  wiaeh 

^a^  uu  i.'aaiiS5  ,t*  Sieiomcu*  uii  Jjsora-  ami  '^msiU  wx«^  itac  ai.y 

«t«  aoii  r.\ar«i^ne«  ^c  3Kfn  s»  3«i3it  par-  -mr-r-t.-ia,  ^rs  if  x 

SnnM  ^r.-rv  x  9.9cii.';ii»>.n&  jmnrncie  xbl  rzmu:!  }«£  sa 

ai  l^mAnt     T*ti;  z^j  wtck  urt  3.ni&a£.-  Trance  «ci  x 
awe  **s>e«rjt*'r  .ivaics'iL  n  "a^-r  r 

j»  f-ijfliofti  J  c  utf  :  le*  .1  ▼ri.iA  !*:«•-  ^ter  cagftimcTija  a 

Ant  .cwnoMtiwf  :3i&r  i.i3fflj>i£  i?  .*t3if  adur  sann.  "a  he 

^       -  -Tij—  nitairajie  _ 


V'J^Ht 


•  1 
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and  irregnlarity,  the  form  being  hetero-  hurt  all  the  fanhs  and  imperfections  of 

Sneoiie  not  hom(x;eneoii8.    Aluoagh  in  men,  whose  waste  fertilit^r  of  intellect  is 
ur  numerous  £amas  there  are  great  disproportioned  to  their  weight  of  thought 
diversities  of  merit  as  regards  their  art-  ana  sanity  of  feeling.    There  was  a  cer« 
istical  form,  in  none  is  the  fonn  organic ;  tain  lightness  and  weakness  in  the  very 
all  are  mechanical  contrivances,  some-  foandation  of  their  miuda    They  have 
times  dovetailed  with  considerable  skill*  little  specific  gravity,  little  concentrat* 
sometimes  loosely  thrown  together,  with-  iveness,  little  hold  upon  their  materials. 
oat  even  displaym|[  much  mechanical  in-  The   oonseqaence  is,  that   they   often 
genuity.    Tney  bailt  rather  than  created,  seek  to  make  rhetoric  perform  the  office 
and  the  balk  of  their  prodact  increased  of  inspiration  and  insight,  and  give  us 
by  accumulation  wad  accretion,  not  by  fine  writing  for  natural  sentiment,  bora- 
growth.    They  had  not  sufficient  force  bast  and  extravagance  for  tragic  passion, 
of  imagination  to  fuse  their  materials  into  They  toil  and  sweat  in  expression,  when 
one  bvmonious  whole.    They  were  not  they  strive  to  handle  some  great  subject* 
men  of  comprehensive  souls,  and  nei-  and  heap  words  and  images  upon  it* 
ti^er  over  the  heart  nor  the  brain  was  instead  of  sending  it  forth  from  their 
their  sway  of  much  potency.     Though,  hearts  in  one  direct  ^di  of  fire-tipped 
perhaps,  as  poets  they  may  rank  next  to  lan?u^.    A  comparison  of  their  style 
ohakspeare  m  occasional  romantic  sweet-  with  Shakspeare's,  whose  language  is 
ness  of  fancy  and  sentiment,  they  do  not  ever  penetrated  and  condensed  by  ima- 
approach  him  so  nearly  as  many  others  gination,  will  show  its  relative  weak- 
m  the  old  dramatists,  in  ^^randeur  of  ima-  ness  and  difluseness.  Though  their  plays 
gination,  in  sustained  delineation  of  char-  are  full  of  variety,  bustle,  motion,  they 
acter,  and  in  what  has  been  called  the  are  deficient  in  progressive  action.    The 
very  essence  of  the  drama — impassioned  wheels  of  their  chariot  rapidly  revolve, 
action.    They  have  not  the  rapidity  nor  but  the  chariot  itself  moves  forward  but 
fieiy  strength  of  Marlowe;  the  depth  and  slowly.     They  sometimes  bring   their 
Strangeness  of  Webster;  the  vital  hu-  plot  to  the  fifth  act  without  having  really 
manity  and  clear  singing  sweetness  of  developed  it,  and  end  abruptly,  sacrificing 
Decker ;  the  solid,  determined  purpose,  the  keeping  of  character  and  the  truth 
the  artistical  propriety,  and  quick -footed  of  sentiment  merely  to  close  the  matter, 
fimcy  of  Jonson ;  nor  those  deep  glimpses  In  many  of  their  most  furious  scenes  of 
into  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  moral  na-  passion,  they  are  not  so  much  divinely 
tare,  and  that  terrible  directness  of  ex-  mad  as  g[iddy  and  light-headed.    In  tra- 
pression,  which  awe  and  thrill  us  amidst  gedy  their  aim  seems  to  have  been  to 
the  buffoonery  and  bombast  of  many  infe-  startle  and  amaze,  by  representing  the 
rior  dramatists  of  the  time.    They  were  monstrous  aspects  of  human  guilt  and 
nther  men  with  |^nius  than  men  qf  ge-  suffering — to  make  their  representation 
Bins ;  and  in  spite  of  the  fallness  and  melo-dramatic  rather  than  dramatic.    Oe- 
richness  with  which  some  of  their  facul-  casionalhr  they  raise  spirits  whose  por- 
ties  were  developed,  the  splendor  and  teutons  freaks  they  are  unable  to  contrd* 
force    of    many    of    their    individual  and  are  whirled   away  with   them  to 
scenes,  and  the  felicity  with  which  they  «*  blast  and  ruin.**    They  overdo  almoM 
depicted  some  forms  of  life  and  a  few  everjihing  they  attempt    Their  comic 
types  of  character,  they  not  only  lack  vein  is  almost  without  humor,  and  either 
that  wide  ranre  of  characterization,  that  falls  into  the  extravagant  merriment  of 
power  of  combination  within  the  limits  of  farce  and  caricature,  or  trusts  for  effect* 
the  possible  and  real,  and  that  capacity  not  so  much  in  humorous  situation  and 
lo  rrasp  a  subject  as  a  whole,  which  character,  as  in  involving  the  dramati$ 
man  great  poets,  but  their  absence  of  persorut   in   a   Iab3rrinlh  of   drolleries, 
seriousness  and  depth  places  them  in  fact  Neither  in  comedy  nor  tragedy  did  they 
beneath  those  who,  without  being  great  strike  deep  enough  in  the  beginning  to 
poets,  haveoccasionally  done  great  things  produce  great  delineations.    Continually 
m  poetry.  mistaking  the  secondary  for  the  primitive 
The  unconquerable  levity  of  Beaumont  aspects  of  character,  uid  satisfied  with 
and  Fletcher,  their  mercurial  spirit,  and  the  appearances  on   the  surface,  they 
tiieir  ambition  of  mere  effect,  sent  them  rarely  wrote  from,  or  pierced  to*  the 
IMtly  skimming  over  the  swthcea  of  heart  of  things.    And,  especially,  they 
e&nieter  and  passion,  without  producing  never  give  the  impression  of  possessing 
any  great  delmeations  of  either.    They  power  in  reserve.    They  straift  to  the 
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mtmoft  what   they  possess.     Nothing  written   by  Fleteher  mfter   Beaiioionft 

strikes  the  reader  of  Shakspeare  nK>ie  death,  any  new  characters  or  any  essen- 

fbrcibly     than    his    inexhaostibleness.  tial  change  of  sentiment  and  narpose. 

Great  as  his  plays  are,  we  do  not  conceive  There  is  more  ait«  more  poliso,  more 

them  as  being  complete  expressions  of  elaboration,  in  those  in  which  Beaomont 

the  full  might  and  extent  of  his  mind.  participated,  but  not  more   rigor  and 

We  bare  referred  to  the  faults  and  richness.    In  all  there  is  a  vast  amon^ 

radical  defects  of  Beanmont  and  Fletcher,  of  what  Mr.  Emerson  calls  *' slag  and 

with  no  intention  of  depreciating  their  refuse" — without   poetry,   deccaicy,  or 

merits,  but  simply  to  state  the  limitations  even  import    The  corruption  of  the  text 

of  their  genius,  and  file  a  general  bill  of  of  their  plays  by  bad  printers  printing 

exceptions  against  their  claim  to  be  con-  from  bad  stance  copies,  doubtless  makes 

sidered  ereat  dramatists.    We  can  give  them  responsible  for  much  nonsense  and 

our  readers,  perhaps,  a  better  notion  of  indecency  not  their  own.    The  peculiar* 

their  powers  and  processes,  by  a  conud-  ity  of  their  rersification,  on  which  Mr. 

eration  of  a  few  of  their  b^  dranms»  I&rley  expends  much  just  and  forcible 

than  by  the  most  systematic  enumeration  criticism*  consists  in  the  frequent  use  ol 

of  qualities  and  statement  of  qualifica-  double,  triple,  quadruple,  and  even  qnin* 

tions.    We  propose  referring  to  some  of  tuple  endings  to  the  lines,  and  of  malung 

the  most  striking  characteristics  of  our  the  supernumerary  syllable  or  8yllabks» 

authors,  viz. :   Uieir  female   creations,  long  and  emphatic ;  and,  in  the  moduh«> 

their  romantic  sweetness,  tenderness  and  tion  of  their  verse,  of  throwing  the  pauses 

pathos,  their  conception  and  embodiment  upon  uneven  syllables  instttd  of  evea. 

of  the  heroic  element  in  character,  and  Tnis  often  gives  to  their  verse  **  a  certain 

their  comic  spirit.    In  regard  to  their  openness,  and  abandont  and  ever-vwying 

delineation  of  character  it  may  be  said  elasticity,**  and  in  passages  of  decmna- 

generally,  that  they  reverse  the  process  tion,  the  supernumerary  emphatic  sylla^ 

of  genius,  generalizing  particular  nature  ble  frequently  makes  more  rividly  ob> 

instead  of  individualizmg  general  nature,  vious  the  heat  and  vehemence  oi  the 

The  general  moulds  thus  obtained  serve  speaker,  as  in  the  farewell  of  Archas  ta 

them  through  the  fifty -two  plays  m  their  war : 
collection,    heir  range  is  exceedingly  ^ 

circumscribed,  a  few  types  reappearing  in  «...    -       .    "  Noble  irms, 

almost  every  succesiiW^  playVslighUy  i^^^'^i^'^/f^^u'^^'^'r'*  *Tiv^^ 

^^,\^  4«  •«In.».»^i.*<.  ♦K-L  •«  — 5L:..1.  Made  to  defy  the  thunder-cups  of  fortune, 

varied  to  accommodate  them  to  varying  ^^^  ^^^  cowuming  time  m^  now  dwell 
circumstances,   and   not   individuabzed  with  ye  .'^ 

with  sufficient  force  to  bear  always  the  * 

stamp  of  consistency  and  keeping.    It  is  but  it  often  produces  discord  and  feeble- 

to  these  types  of  diaracter,  as  indicating  ness  in  the  metre,  and  tempts  to  careless- 

the  spirit  and  extent  of  their  genius,  ra-  ness  of  composition  by  the  opportunitict 

ther  than  to  the  characters  themselves,  it  afibrds  to  that  fatal  facility  of  language 

that  we  shall  direct  our  attention.  which  is  the  grave  of  true  expreasias. 

The  most  celebrated  pl&jv  of  Beau-  Mr.    Darley   remarks,  with   regard   to 

mont  and  Fletcher  are  "  The  Maid's  Tra-  Fletcher's  diction,  that  *'  he  seeois  oftea 

cedy,"  <*  King  and  no  King,"  and  *<  Phi-  to  throw  his  words  at  thoughts  in  the 

laster ;"  the  best  of  those  written  by  hope  of  hitting  them  off  by  hazard,  bat 

Fletcher  alone,  are  '*  Thierry  and  Theo-  he  misses  them  altogether.    His  l^t- 

doret,"  *<  The  False  One,"  «<  The  Double  headed  shafto  fall  short  of  their  nark. 

Marriage,'*  «*  The  Elder  Brother,"  «<  The  When  they  do  touch,  however,  it  is  with 

Faithful  Shepherdess,"  <*  Yalentinian,"  the  irradiating  effect,  if  not  the  force,  ol 

'*  The  Mad  Lover,"  **  The  Lojral  Subject,"  thnnderbolte ;   this  has  an  inexpreasihtt 

"The  Custom  of  the  Country,"  "The  charm." 

Spanish  Curate,"  *<  Rule  a  Wife  and  have       We  shall  only  have  space  in  thia  num- 

a  Wife,"  *'  The  Chances,"  and  **  Monsieur  ber  to  allude  to  Beaumont  and  Fletcber^ 

Thomas."    '*  The  Knight  of  the  Burning  female  delineations,  and  quote  a  few  ol 

Pestle  "is  probably  one  of  the  joint  plays,  the  Ijnrical  compositions  scattered  over 

In  "  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen  "  Fletcher  their  plays.    In  our  next  we  shall  taka 

is  supposed  to  have  been  assisted  by  up  their  more  ambitious  style  of  poetry. 

Shakspeare,  and  in  *'  The  Bloody  Broth-  in  the  representation  of  heroic  character, 

er "  by  some  of  his  contemporaries  un-  and  also  refer  to  their  peculiaritiaa  aa 

known.    We  do  not  find  in  the  plays  comic  dramatists. 
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BatoBicmt  «Qd  FlelolMV  are  generally  gvUekasnesi  wnk  all  its  derotion,  Is  ad- 
conceded  to  bare  delineated  women  bet-  mirably  preserved  through  the  play.  In* 
ter  than  men.  Mr.  Darley  notices  that  deed,  so  pure  is  her  love,  that  on  the 
almost  every  one  of  their  hfty- two  dramas  discovery  of  her  sex,  Arethusa,  the  be- 
is  founded  on  love»  and  contrasts  them  trothed  of  PhiJaster,  says  with  romantic 
with  Shakspeare  in  this  respect,  only  frankness: 
one* third  of  whose  dramas  can  be  called 

decided  love-plays.     •*  Love,"  he  adds,  n.  .^f  wl  •    f  ^^''  u        u  -.    ,  ^ 

«  with  these  wfiters,  too  often  degenc  S!'*'*!'^.^'*^'"'  *^^?8^**  ^"^  ^^  *  ^^^ 

ral^asU  always  ^ill  when  the%ole  ^'"^^xT  '  ^'^'       ""'"^  ^"^^  "'' 

^ensure  and  employ,  into   sensoalily,  snspect  her  living  here.— Come  live  with 

Oar  two  dramatists,  and  love- mongers  me; 

by  profession,  do  anything  rather  than  Live  free  as  I  do.    She  thtt  loves  my  lord, 

exalt  women  by  their  obsequiousness.  Oorst  be  the  wife  that  hites  her  !'* 

When   the   'tender   passion'    becomes  «..,...                  .     »    ^ 

hacknied,  it  loses  its  real  tenderness:  P?^'^^®*^' <*«^P^n'  inthefiratact. 

When  made  too  common  a  subject,  it  de-  ?»  »»•  "weUng  with  Bellario,  is  a  beauti« 

dines  into  somewhat  worse  than  common  [ul  specimen  of  our  author's  best  style, 

place,  maudlin  namby-pamby.    Woman  °®*°  "  regards  senUment,  expression  and 

IS  pawed  rather  than  caressed  by  Ether-  vewification : 

ege,  Wycherley  and  Vanbnigh ;  set  up  p       ,  ,          . 

rather  as  a  butt  f^  compliments  by  Con-  gent  by  the  gods,  I  hope,  to  this  intent, 

greve,  Dryden,  &c.,  than  a  shrme  for  jj^t  yet  seen  in  the  iourt.    HunUog  the 

deep-murmured     vows,    prayers     and  buck, 

praises.     If  love-making  prevail  as  aa  i  found  him  sitting  by  t  fbuntain's  side, 

indispensable  rule,  it  soon  degenerates  Of  which  he  borrowed  some  to  quench  his 

into   an    artificial  accomplishment — all  thirst, 

that  is  not  factitious  about  it  is  sensuali-  And  paid  the  nymph  again  as  much  in 

ty.    Woman  throughout  Fletcher's  com-  tears. 

edies  is  treated  too  much  as  a  fair  animal,  A  garland  lay  him  by,  made  by  himself, 

or  little  more.     •    •    •    Love  is  repre-  Of  many  wveral  flowers,  bred  in  the  bay. 

sented.as  a  nobler  passion,  and  by  coise-  ^^^^^^  J^  ^^^^  "^y*^*^  ^^^''  ^^^^  *»»«  ~«- 

qaence  a  deeper  one,  in  the  tragedies.  Delighted  me :  But  ever  when  he  turned 

especially  of  Beaumonf  s  co-fathership.  His  tender  eyes  upon  'em,  he  would  weep. 

Our  authore  have  not  developed  it  with  a»  if  he  meant  to  make  'em  grow  again. 

as  much  native  purity  and  wholesome  Seeing  such  pretty  helpless  innocence 

iatensity  as  Shakspeara  has  done ;  but  Dwell  in  his  face,  I  ask'd  him  all  bis  story, 

they  bestowed  a  gprace  upon  it,  a  soft  He  told  me,  that  his  parents  gentle  died» 

forlornness,  or  martyr-like  or  Magdalene  Leaving  him  to  the  mercy  of  the  fields, 

air  of  pathos."     This  last  sentence  ap-  ^^Jc^  ^^«  ^^^  'oot»;  wd  of  the  crystal 

plies  particularly  to  one  class  of  Beau-  -,»v-*C'i?5**  «.  •     *i.  •      ..             j  -v 

Inont^d  FletcWs  women-the  only  Which^di J  not  stop  their  courses;  and  the 

^"5  '1  ^ui*"*^  ^^^  "^  "^T  """f*"  P^'•  Which  s'tiU,  he  thank'd  him,  yielded  him 

aivd    bnght  imagmauon— the   class   to  hj,  n^ 

which    Bellario    in    «  Philaster,'*   and  Then  took  he  up  bis  garland,  and  did  show 

Viola  in  ••  The  Coxcomb,"  belong.   This  what  every  flower,  as  countiy  people  hoM, 

type,  suggested  perhaps  by  Shakspeare's  Did  signify ;  and  how  all,  order'd  thus, 

yiioJa,  bat  not  copied  from  it,  appeara  in  Ezpress'd  his  grief:  And,  to  my  thov^ts, 

its  greatest  purity  in  the  joint  plays.  did  read 

Perhaps  iu  excellence  is  conceived  more  The  prettiest  lecture  of  his  country  art, 

vividly   by  the  reader,  from  its  contrast  That  could  be  wished ;  so  that,  methought 

"^'^^^^V^'^^'^'^V^'^Tx.    ^,"J1'  HavisTudiidit.    I  gladly  entertain'd  him, 

no  and  Viola  have,  wW  mjght  be  called.  ^^  J  J>.    j  '^^^  «  ^J^^  ^„^  ^^^^     [ 

^oJ^^li"!/?"?^-     Euphraaia,  in  The  trusuW,  loving'st  and  the  gentllit 

"Phtlaster,**  falls  in  love  with  the  prince,  t^^w                   ^ 

and  folio w«  him  as  a  page.    Her  aflection  That  ever  master  kept.    Him  will  I  send 

has  in  it  nothing  sensual — it  is  puf«,  art-  To  wait  on  you,  and  bear  our  hidden  love. 

less,  aelf-denyiitf  and  reverential,  the 

natural  piety  of  the  feelings.    She  wishes  But  the  gem  of  the  nky  is  Bdiario'a 

simply  to  be  near  him ;  and  the  peculiar  own  description  oi  her  lore  for  Philasttr» 

Mutiiiiaiit  she  axpHrie— sa^  in  all  its  in  the  last  acane.    Thottgh  it  haa  btoi 
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Tv  •»*  t*je  ti*i  •v  ;»auKrf  -  t,^  »«t  iw- 

JI7  t^^vri  Atw  v^*^  *ui  b«c«  JC»ia 
A#  1  irkfl  ^'.Hr<:  rt  farU  a&d  WKk'd  it 


^  li;^  .*  ik»omts^ml'.  Too  UA  a  iMi  f^*''.  »  '»  *''2??J* 

t'|x«  tbcae  lijif  tfcea,  w^bick  I  sob  to  ?«^»  r**™?*.     ^ 

fc^ifp  for  the  aoiior  of  hi 

From  7<m  fcireTer.    I  did  bear  yo«  talk,  ss  H  is  dclcrtifcte.     To  1 

Far  wuoft  tiorinf^ '    After  joa  were  fooe.  dd  Dr.  SootJi**,  it  b  b«t 

1  grew  acqwunted  with  my  bent,   aad  ckanty    name    for    IvsL 

•orcb'd  M  King  and  No  Kue,*  is  a*  inatoace.  We 

What  •tm'd   h  fo:    Alaa!    I  Iboad  it  ,^^e  the  eonsideraboii  tfait  he  bcfirra 

1^«;        ,  ^    #  tj  »  u-^  u  Paalhea  to  be  bis  sister.    Their  heroiao 

ret^Jiom  lot;  for  coald  Ibotbare  ^^^  jj^^,^  ^^^^      ^^^  ^  ^  ^g^ 

In  preseoce  of  too,  I  bad  bad  bt  end.  »««»  ^??^"?*'"  "L^S??**  "V*^ 

For  this  I  did  (ielade  my  noble  fiitber  nrtaoos ;  Olympa  in  "The  Loyal  S*b. 

With  a  i^'d  pilgrimage,  and  dresi'd  my  jecl,"  and  Loaaa  ui  •«Valestiiiiaa 

«e!/  saragdy  Tirtnoiis,  bat  not  rery 

In  babit  of  a  boy ;  and^  for  I  knew  in  its  expressioB ;  OrimBa  and  Ln 

My  birtb  00  match  for  yoo,  I  was  past  ««Tbe   Knigbt  of    MaJta*    Amiiita  ia 

bope  M  The  Faithfal  Shepherden,*  OfeMk  in 


Of  baring  yoo ;  and  onderttanding  weU,  «  Thiemr  and  Tbeodoret,"  and  Dorini 

That  when  I  made  di^^renr  of  my  ser,  >$„  « j,^  Triumph  of  Booor."  ar«,  Mr- 

I  cotjU  not  rtay  ^.'}^r^;J,;^ l^J^^'  haps,  after  Belhmo  and  Viola,  their  W 

By  all  the  mort  religions  things  a  maid  ..JTA^-^.: ^r  ,«,_^  .^  wL^.*—  •— ^ 

Cbnld  call  togetherrnerer  to le  known  representaUons  of  wire  and  rtsfwm  na». 

Whilst  there  was  hope  to  hide  me  from  ««>•     *?  £?"?'  "*  '  •**?*  *?  "^  do  they 

men's  eyes,  approach  Shakspeare's  female  creatioas. 

For  other  than  I  seem'd,  that  I  might  erer  Cleopatra,  in  "  The  False  One,-  is  drawa 

Abide  with  yon :  Then  sat  I  by  the  fount,  with  mach  freedom  and  brilliancy,  thoagh. 

Where  first  you  took  me  up.  compared  with  Shakspeare'e,   she  mast 

be  deemed  a  failure.    The  nearest  ap- 

The  iomined  imparity  of  Beaamont  proach  made  to  the  great  master  of  chtf  • 

apd  Fletcher  is  strikingly  manifested  in  acter,  is  in  her  vexation  at  Ccsaris  traa- 

tbis  play.    The  foal  Megra  apoears  here,  stent  neglect  of  her.  at  a  moment  when 

as  uloe  does  in  *'  The  Faithfai  Shep-  the  deril  ararice  had  supplanted  the 

berdeis,"  to  debase  it.    In  every  one  of  deril  lust : 
their  productions  there  is  ^nerally  in-  ..  j  ^m  go  ,tudy  mischief, 

troduced    some  woman,  without  virtue  And  put  a  look  on  armed  with  all  my  cua- 
and  without  shame,  who  contrives  by  ningi, 

her  grossness  of  act  and  speech  to  con-  Shall  meet  him  like  a  basilisk  and  strfta 
▼ey  the  worst  libels  on  her  sex.    Many  him ! 

of  their  female  representations,  even  of  Lore,  put  destroying  flames  into  my  eyaa, 

tbe  better  cless,  are  illustrations  of  one  Into  my  smiles  deceits,  that  I  nay  tnrtan 

of  their  own  maxims — **wiU,  and  that  ^^   him,         ,     . .     ,       .     ,     • 

great  god  of  woman,  appetite."  Like  the  That  I  may  make  jum  love  to  death, 
m^ic^n  in  "  The  Humorous  UeuUnant,"  ^^**  ^  '*^™' 

tbey  seem  continnally  to  address  the  foul  Aspatia,  in  **  Tbe  Maid's  Tragedy,* 

spirits  of  ptsiion :  a  sweet  and  pathetic  though 
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morbid  delineation  in  another  vein.    The  Jott  at  thi;ie  e]rct  do,  down  stole  m  tear. 

followins;-  scene   from    the  second  act  Antii>hila, 

has  acquired  much  celebrity,  and  is  re-  Whit  would  this  wench  do,  if  the  were 

plete  with  pictorial  beaaty :  „        Asparia? 

Here  she  would  stand,  till  some  more  pity- 
ing  god 

Asp.  Away,  you  are  not  sad ;  force  it  no  Tura*d  her  to  marble !   *Tis  enough,  my 

further.  wench ! 

Good  gods,  how  well  you  look !    Such  a  Show  me  the  piece  of  needlework  you 

,    full  color  wrought. 

Toimg  bashful  brides  put  on.    Sure,  yo«  Ant.  Of  Ariadne,  madam  ? 

are  new  married !  .  Asp.  Yes,  that  piece. — 

Aht.  Yes,  madam,  to  your  grief.  This  should  be  Theseus ;  he  has  a  cozen- 

Aap.  Alas,  poor  wenches !  ing  face : 

Go  learn  to  lore  first ;  learn  to  lose  your*  You  meant  him  for  a  man  ? 

selves  ;^  Amr.  He  was  so,  madam. 

Learn  to  be  flattered;  and  believe,  and  Asp.    Why,    then,  'tis   well   enough. 

bless  Never  look  back ; 

The  double  tongue  that  did  it.    Make  a  You  have  a  full  wind,  and  a  false  heart, 

faith  Theseus  I 

Out  of  the  miracles  of  ancient  lovers.  Does  not  the  story  say,  his  keel  was  split. 

Such  as  speak  truth,  and  died  in*t ;  and  Or  his  masts  spent,  or  some  kind  rock  or 

like  me,  other 

Believe  all  faithful,  and  be  miserable.  Met  with  bis  vessel  ? 

Did  you  ne'er  love  yet,  wenches  ?    Speak,  Ant.  Not  as  I  remember.   • 

Olympias  ;  Asp.  It  should  have  been  so.    Could  the 

TboQ  haet  an  easy  temper,  fit  for  stamp.  gods  know  this, 

Oltm.  Never.  And  not,  of  all   their   number,  raise  a 

Asp.  Nor  you,  Antipbila?  storm? 

Ant.  Nor  I.  But  they  are  all  as  ill !    This  false  smile 

Asp.  Then,  my  good  girls,  be  more  than  Was  well  express'd ;   just  such  another 

women,  wise :  caught  me  ! 

At  least  be  more  than  I  was ;  and  be  sure  You  shall  not  go  [on]  so,  Antipbila : 

You  credit  anything  the  light  gives  light  In  this  place  work  a  quicksand, 

to.  And  over  it  a  shallow  smiling  water. 

Before  a  man.    Rather  believe  the  sea  And  his  ship  ploughing  it ;  and  then  a 

Weeps  for  the  ruined  merchant,  when  he  Fear; 

roars  ;  Do  that  fear  to  the  life,  wench. 

Rather,  the  wind  courts  but  the  pregnant  Ant.  'Twill  wrong  the  story. 

sails.  Asp.  'Twill  make  the  story,  wrong'd  by 

When  the  strong  cordage  cracks ;  rather  wanton  poets, 

the  sun  Live  long,  and  be  believed.    But  whore's 

Comes  but  to  kiss  the  fruit  in  wealthy  au-  the  lady  ? 

tumn.  Ant.  There,  madam. 

When  all  falls  blasted.    If  yon  needs  most  Asp.  Fie  !  you  have  miss'd  it  here,  An- 

love,  tiphila ; 

(Forced  by  ill  fate,)  take  to  your  maiden  You  are  much  mistaken,  wench : 

bosoms  These  colors  are  not  dull  and  pale  enough 

Two  dead-cold  aepicks,  and  of  them  make  To  shew  a  soul  so  full  of  misery 

lovers :  As  this  sad  lady's  was.    Do  it  by  me ; 

They  cannot  flatter,  nor   forswear ;   one  Do  it  again,  bv  me,  the  lost  Aspatia, 

kiss  And  you  shall  find  all  true  but  the  wild 

Makes  a  long  peace  for  all.    But  man,  island. 

Oh,  that  beast  man !  Come,  let's  be  sad,  my  Suppose  I  stand  upon  the  sea-beach  now, 

girls'!  Mine  arms  thus,  and  mine  hair  blown  with 

That  down-cast  eye  of  thine,  Olympias,  the  wind. 

Shows  a  fine  sorrow.    Mark  Antipbila,  Wild  as  that  desert,  and  let  all  about  me 

Just  such  another  was  the  nymph  (Enone,  Be  teachers  of  my  story.    Do  my  face 

When  Paris  brought  home  Helen.    Now,  (If  thou  hadst  ever  feeling  of  a  sorrow) 

a  tear ;  Thus,  thus,  Antipbila :  Strive  to  make  me 

And  then  thou  art  a  piece  expressing  fully  look 

The  Carthage  queen,  when,  from  a  cold  Like  Sorrow's  monument !    And  the  trees 

sea-rock,  about  me. 

Full  with  her  sorrow,  she  tied  fast  her  Let    them  be  dry  and  leafless;   let  the 

eyes  rocks 

To  the  fair  Trojan  ships ;  and,  baring  lost  Groan  with  continual  surges ;  and,  behind 

them,  me, 
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Make    all    m    deaolatioii.     Look,    look,  Tm.  Whafa  tkrt  appaan  ao  awaedyf 

wenchea !  There's  that  face 

A  miaerable  life  of  tiut  poor  picture  t  Mart.  Be  moderate,  ladj ! 

Oltm.  Dear  madam!  Thi.  That's  angel's ^a— 

Asp.  I  haTe  dooe.    Sit  down ;  and  let  Mart.  Go  nearer. 

as  Thi.  Martell,  I  cannot  last  long !    See 

Upon  that  point  fix  all  our  ejes ;  that  point  the  aoal 

there.  (I  see  it  perfectly)  of  my  Ordella, 

Make  a  doll  ailence,  till  yon  fe^  a  sadden  The  heaYenly  figure   of  her  aweetaasg, 

sadness  there!                                        , 

Give  us  new  souls.  ForglTe  me,  gods !  it  codms  !    DiTiaaat 

In  the  death  of  A8i»tia  there  is  OM  K^iX^^ea.0fuyo«»l    S«iit  of 

fine  and  deep  touch  not  common  in  oar  \^y  ^^^                 ' 

^^thoTB :  If  it  be  for  my  cruelty  thou  comest— 

AsPA.  I  shall  surely  lire,  Amintor ;  I  ^^  JO"  »ee  her,  hoa  ?                         

am  well :  Mart.  Yes,  sir ;  «nd  you  shall  know 

A  kind  of  healthful  joy  wanders  within  _     ^SF*          ,              i   .    m    i.    _ 

me.  Thi.  Down,  down  again!— To  be  ra- 

Amiw .  The  world  wants  lives  to  excuse  vended  for  blood ! 

thy  loss !  Sweet  spirit,  I  am  ready.    She  amilaa  oa 

Come  let  me  bear  thee  to  some  place  of  ..."*•  I   . 

help.  Oh,  blessed  sign  of  peace ! 

AsPA.  Amintor,  thou  must  stay ;  I  must  Mart.  Go  nearer,  lady. 

rest  here ;  Omd.  I  come  to  make  you  happy. 

My  strength  begins  to  disobey  my  wilL  Thi.  Hear  you  that,  •««  •* 

How  dost  thou,  my  best  soul?    I  would  She  comes  to  crown  my  soul:  Away,  gac 

fain  live  sacrifice ! 

Now,  if  I  could.   Would'st  thou  have  loved  Whilst  I  with  holy  honors- 

me  then  ?  Mart.  She  is  aUve,  air. 

Aicnr.  Alas!  Thi.  In   everlasting   life;  I  know   it. 

All  that  I  am's  not  worth  a  hair  from  thee.  ^r^®**^  •             , , 

AiPA.  Oive  me  thv  hand ;  my  hands  Oh,  happy,  happy  aoul! 

grope  up  and  down,        •  Ord.  Alas,  I  live,  sir. 

And  cannot  find  thee:  I  am  wondrom  ^  mortal  woman  still. 

eiek.          .  Thi.  Can  spints  weep  too  ? 

Hate  I  thyhand,  Jmintor?  Mart.  She  is  no  spint,  sir;  pray  kias 

Amot.  Th&u  greatest  hletsing  of  the  ,    ,     }^^^'             ,    .   ...    . 

world,  thou  hast.  I^Y.  ^  ▼wy  genUe  to  hun ! 

AsPA.  I  do  believe  thee  better  than  mv  ^  Tm.  Stay  !-«he  u  warm ;        ^  „  _^ 

tense.  And  by  my  life,  the  same  lipa  1    Tell  ma, 

M/ Imust'go,    Farewell!            [Dies,  ^         ^^P^^^*^^^   ^,, 

^,  Are  you  the  aame  Ordella  still  f 

Ordella,  in  "Thierry  and  Theodoret,"  Mart.  The  same,  sir, 

is  lated  extravagantly  high  by  Chariea  Whom  Heavena  and  my  good  aagel  stayai 

Lamb.    According  to  his  judgmaot  she  from  ruin. 

**  is  the  most  perfect  idea  of  the  female  Tm.  Kiss  me  again  I 

heroic  character,  next  to  Calantha,  in  ^^^'  The  same  still,  still  ywir  aarvrnt 
•  The  Broken  Heart'  of  Ford,  thai  has  Tm.  •Tis  she!    I  know  hw  now.  Mar* 
been  imbodied  in  fiction.-  He  also  thinks  ^.  .  .,^^  ^u"^'  V!^.«  i-a  a^ 
the  first  «:ene  of  the  fourth  act.  wh^  ^^  '  "jjj^^  ^W**^  ''"^  "^^  **^ 
flJ^e  oflers  herself  joyously  as  a  sacrifice.  Begins  to  creep  upon  me  i  Oh,  my  jewrt  f 
tba  finwt  in  Fletcher.     It  is  quoted  in  ^«d.  oh,slUprmy  lord! 
Lamb's  "  Specimens."    The  death  soene  Tm.  My  joys  are  too  much  for  me ! 
in  the  last  act  has  much  rapturous  feel- 
ing.   Thierry  is  dying  of  poison  admin-  ^^^""^  Messenger  and  Mskubos. 
istered  by  his  mother.lJninhalt.    Jnst  as  m^.  Brunhalt,  impatient  of  her  co». 
the  latter  is  earned  off  to  execution.  Or-  straint  to  see     ^^ 
della,  whom  both  considered  dead,  enters  Portaldye  tortured,  has  choked  herself, 
and  says  to  Bmnhait :  Mart.  No  more ! 

•«  I  do  forgive  you ;  H®'  **'"'  ^  ^*^  ^^^ 

And  though  you  sought  my  blood,  yet  PU  Tm.  Love,  I  must  die ;  I  foint : 

pray  for  you.**  Close  up  my  glasses  ! 

mc. ,  .  I  Door.  The  queen   foints   too,  task 

Thierry  exclaims :  deadly. 
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Thi.  One  dying  km 

Ord.  My  iftst,  air/ and  my  dearest ! 
And  now,  oloee  tny  eyes  too ! 

Tbi.  Thoo  perfect  woman ! — 
mrtelU  the  kingdom's  yours :  Tdce  Mem* 

berge  to  yoa. 
And  keep  my  line  aliye ! — ^Nay,  we«p  not, 

lady  t 
Take  me  !*-I  go.  [Dies. 

Ord.  Take  me  too !  Farewell,  Honor. 

8  DooT.  They  are  gone  foreTer. 
Mart.  The  peace  of   happy  souls  go 
after  them  I 
Bear  them  unto  their  last  beds,  whilst  I 

study 
A  tomb  to  speak  their  lores  whilst  old 

Time  lasteth. 
I  am  your  king  in  sorrows. 

Edith,  in  «*The  Bloody  Brother,'*  a 
tra^y  which  well  bearp  out  in  criminal 
incident  the  idea  which  the  title  would 
BQffgest,  iff  a  character  of  some  force  of 
delineation  in  parts,  but  not  consistently 
sustained.  The  second  scene  of  the  thira 
act,  however,  where  she  pleads  passion- 
ately for  her  father's  life,  has  jj;reat  merit. 
Doke  Hollo,  a  man  steeped  in  crime  to 
the  lips,  orders  the  execution  of  Baldwin, 
Edith's  father.  She  steps  forward  and 
kneels,  exclaiming : 

Oh,  stay  there,  Duke ; 

[Coming  forward  and  kneeMng, 
And,  in  the  midst  of  all  thy  blood  ami 

fury. 
Hear  a  poor  maid's  petitions,  hear  a  daugh* 

ter, 
The  only  daughter  of  a  wretched  father ! 
Ob,  stay  your  baste,  as  you  shall  need  this 
mercy  4 
RoLLo.  Away  with  this  fond  woman  ! 
EIdith.  You  must  hear  me. 
If  there  be  any  spark  of  pity  in  you, 
If  eweet  humaoify  and  mercy  rule  you  I 
I  do  confess  yon  are  a  prince,  your  anger 
As  great  as  you,  your  execution  greater— 
Roixo.  Away  with  him ! 
Edith.  Oh,  captain,  by  thy  manhood. 
By  her  soft  soul  that  bare  thee— I  do  con* 

fees,  sir. 
Tour  doom  of  justice  oa  your  foes  bosI 

rigfateoas— 
Good  aobk  prince,  look  on  me ! 
Roixo.  Take  her  from  BM ! 
Edtth.  a  corse  upon  his  liie  that  hin- 
ders met 
Msty  fMher's  blessings  aerm  fall  upoa  hiai, 
BCay  Heaven  ne'er  hear  his  prayers !  I  be- 
seech yea. 
Oh,  sir,  these    tears  beseech  yoa^  these 

chaste  hands  woo  you. 
That  nerer  yet  were  heaved  but  to  things 

holy, 
flHBgs  like  yows^l     Tou  are  a  god 


Be  as  a  god  then,  fell  of  saving  mercy! 

Mercy,  oh,  mercy,  sir,  for  his  sake  mercy j 

That,'  when  your  stout  heart  weeps,  shall 
give  you  pity ! 

Here  I  must  grow. 
Roixo.  By  heaven,  I'll  strike  thee,  wo- 
man! 
Edith.  Most  willingly ;  let  all  thy  an- 
ger seize  me. 

All  the  most  studied  torments,  so  this  good 
man. 

This  old  man,  and  this  innocent,  escape 
thee! 
RoLLo.  Carry  him  away,  I  say  I 
Edith.  Now,  blessing  on  thee !     Oh, 
sweet  pity, 

I  see  it  in  thy  eyes. — I  charge  you,  soldiers. 

Even  by  the  prince's  power,  release  mj 
father ! 

The  prince  is  merciful :  why  do  you  hold 
him  ? 

The  prince  forgets  his  fary :  why  do  you 
tog  him  ? 

He  is  old:  why  do  you  hurt  him  ?    Speak, 
ob,  speilc,  sir ! 

Speak,  as  you  are  a  man!  a  man's  life 
hangs,  sir, 

A  friend's  life,  and  a  foster  life,  upon 
you. 

'TIS  but  a  word,  but  aiercy  quickly  spoke, 
sir. 

Oh,  speak,  prince,  speak  ! 
Roixo.  Will  no  man  here  obey  me  1 

Have  I  no  rule  yet  ?    As  I  live,  be  dies 

That  does  not  execute  my  will,  and  sud- 
denly ! 
Bald.  All  that  thou  canst  do  takes  but 

one  short  hour  from  me. 
RoLLo.  Hew  off*  her  hands  ! 
Ham.  Lady,  hold  off ! 
Edith.  No,  hew  *em  : 

Hew  off  my  innocent  hands,  as  he  com- 
mands you ! 

They'll  hang  the  faster  on  for  death's  oea- 
vulsion. 
lEsU  Bajudwih  with  th€  guard. 

Thou  seed  of  rocks,  will  nothing  move  thee 
then? 

Are  all  my  tears  lost,  all  my  righteous 
prayers 

DrownM  in  thy  drunken^wrath  ?    I  stand 
up  thus,  then ; 

Tikus  boldly,  bloody  tyrant ; 

And  10  thy  fkce,  in  Heaven's  high  naoie, 
defy  thee; 

And  may  sweet  merey,  when  thy  soul  sigfae 
for  it; 

When  aoder  thy  Uack  mieehiefii  thy  flesli 
trembles ; 

When  neither   strength,  nor  yooth,  aor 
friends,  nor  gold. 

Can  stay  one  hour ;  when  thy  most  wretch- 
ed conscience, 

Wsked  from  her  dream  of  death,  like  fire 
shall  melt  thee ; 

When  ell  thy  mother's  tears,  thy  brother^ 
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Thy  pp^le't  fetn  lod  corset,  uid  my  ther's  death.     RoUo,  madly  in^Oaated 

M,  ^£W.  !<-  .h-l  -„a  before  S^fh^oS'^tS^-'e^SP 

Fly  tnd  redeem  his  heid!         [£«<  Lat.  rju*  m.  ii.H-«r 

Th^^mfo^^^^^^^^^^                      Heaven.  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  S^atTS W 

^'"'j;iS^^^  •^'•^  ''^*'" -^  •'^™  "'  ^ HeT^^nfo'rgot, and  aU  hi.  lost,  upoo 

Blood  au  thoi  boTst  again  !  htw  k,^J'"i-i,    .u     a     r 

Roixo.  Oh.  fair  sw^anger !  ^^      a^iJlj  Wm  I"                  *     ~^  "^ 

<£?fKerLATORCHaiuf  HAMoifDtoifABALD-  The  following  song  is  then  song,  at 

wiir's  head,  BoUo  enters — a  most  strange  commenoe- 

Lat.   I  came  too  late,  sir,  'twas  dis-  ^^^^  ^^^  *  ^^^^  concloaion  : 

u-   .    PJtc*>'«*  before;  Take.  oh.  take  those  lips  away. 

ai»  head  J9  here.  That  so  sweetly  were  forsworn, 

RoLLo.  And  my  heart  there !    Go,  bmry  And  those  eyes,  like  break  of  day, 

o-       L**.*™  \  .  Lights  that  do  mislead  the  moro ; 

GiTe  him    fair   rites  of  fanaral,  decent  Bat  my  kisses  bring  again, 

honors.  Seals  of  love,  though  seal'd  in  rain. 

EDrrH.  Wilt  thoo  not  take  me,  mon.  tt:j^  ^t,  v:a^  ♦u^   un   ^ 

ster?    Highest  Heaven.  Hidte,  oh.  hide  those  hills  of  snow. 

Give  him  a  punishment  fit  for  his  mis-  /v.     u      ?^  fr?fen  bosom  bears, 

chief!                                         ^^  ^  whose  tops  the  pinks  that  grow 

r  Kv.//.  j^m,>  ^^  ^^  those  that  April  wears ; 

IFalli  dawn.  g^^  g„j  ^^  ^^  ^^  y^^^  ^^^ 

nnkA»A  :«  ^«>-.  -*  -i  •               i-    •.     •  Bonnd  in  those  icy  chains  by  thee, 

incre  is  one  striking  peculiarity  »n  '              ^ 

Beaumont  and  Fletchers  delineation  of  "*  !*  T*^  Nice  Valor,**  the  paaaionale 
love.    They  generally  make  it  an  all-ab-  ^^^  ?"?^  ^*  foDowing  lyric,  the  origi- 
sorbing  passion,  "  wild  as  the  wind  and  "*^»  ^^  '*  supposed,  of  Milton's  "  H  Pea- 
blind  as  death  and  ignorance,"  which  no  ^eroso,"  and  one  of  the  finest  proois  of 
sense  of  honor  or  reli^n  can  control,  Fletcher's  genius : 
which  goes  madly  to  its  object,  sacrifi-  Hence  all  you  vain  delights, 
cing  every  other  principle  and  motive.  As  short  as  are  the  nights 
ajid  breaking  in  a  moment  all  the  obliga-  Wherein  you  spend  your  foBy ! 
tioQS  and  duties  of  father,  mother,  bro*  There's  nought  in  this  life  sweet, 
ther  and  friend.    It  is  all  impulse— -some-  ^  °>&a  were  wise  to  see't, 
times  an  impulse  of  appetite,  sometimes  But  only  melancholy ; 
of  passion,  sometimes  of  sentiment,  but  ^**»  sweetest  melancholy  I 
ever  as  resistless  as  the  impulses  of  in-  Welcome,  folded  arms,  and  fixed  eyes, 
sanity.    Moil  of  their  lovers  are  in  &ct  A  sigh  that  piercing  mortifies, 
<<  Mad  Lovers."  A  look  that's  fastened  to  the  ground. 

The  lyrics  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  A  tongue  chained  up,  without  a  soood ! 

plays  have  long  been  famous  for  their  Fouatain  heads  and  pathless  groves, 

force  and  sweetness  of  sentiment,  and  pUces  which  pale  passion  loves ! 

ethereal  lightnesa  of  expression.    They  Moonlight  walks,  when  all  the  fowb 

are  scattered  with  a  boontiful  spirit  over  Are  warmly  housed,  save  bats  and  owb ! 

many  of  their  dramas.    Most  of  them,  A  midnight  bell,  a  parting  groas  * 

we  nave  reason  to    believe,  were  by  These  are  the  sounds  we  Ml  upoa : 

Fletcher.    The  lyrical  portions  of   the  Tben  stretch  our  boaes  in  a  stOl  giooaay 

"Faithful  Shepherdess"  Milton  conde-  ^,  ,,.  ^t^^'^j  .  _        .     ,      , 

scended  to    imitate  in  **  Comus."    One  Nothing^  so  dainty  sweet  as  lovely  malaa- 

of  the  most  celebrated  of  his  songs  is  in  ^*^*^' 

"  The   Bloody    Brother."      EdiS,   the  Aspatia,  in  "  The  Maid's  Tragady,  - 

daughter  of  Baldwin,  -whom  RoUo  had  she,  who  sings  •*  the  moumfnll««t 

nnudered,  invites  the  latter  to  a  banquet  that  ever  ear  bath  heard,"  has 

with  the  intention  of  revenging  her  fa-  of  exquisite  simplicity  and    "^ 
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Lay  a  garland  od  my  heant. 

Of  the  dismal  yew ; 
Maidens,  willow  branches  bear ; 

Say  I  died  true  ; 
My  love  was  false,  bat  I  was  firm 

From  my  hour  of  birth. 
Upon  mv  buried  body  lie 

Lightly,  gentle  earth ! 

«<The  Faithful  Shepherdess^  would 
afibrd  many  beautiful  lyrics,  worthy  of 
qaotatioD.  The  hjrmn  to  Pan,  in  the  last 
scene,  is  one  of  the  finest  It  is  sung  by 
the  shepherds  and  shepherdesses,  as  they 
strew  tne  ground  with  flowers^: 

All  ye  woods,  and  tr«es  and  bowers, 
All  ye  virtues  and  ye  powers 
That  inhabit  in  the  lakes, 
In  the  pleasant  springs  or  brakes. 

Move  your  feet 
To  our  sound, 

Whilst  we  greet 
All  this  ground. 
With  his  honor  and  his  name 
That  defends  our  flock  from  blame. 

He  is  great,  and  he  is  just. 
He  is  ever  good,  and  must 
Thus  be  honor'd.    Dafiadillies, 
Roses,  pinks,  and  loved  lilies. 

Let  us  fling 

Whilst  we  sing, 

Ever  holy. 

Ever  holy. 
Ever  honor*d,  ever  young ! 
Thus  great  Pan  is  ever  sung  ! 

The  chant  of  the  Satyr  to  Amoret,  the 
Faithful  Shepherdess,  has  a  Miltonic  pa- 
rity as  well  as  Fletcher-like  softness  and 
lightness. 

Sat.  Thou  divine^  fairest,  brightest. 
Thou  most  powerful  maid,  and  whitest. 
Thou  most  virtuous  and  most  blessed, 
E^es  of  star,  and  molded  tressed 
Like  Apollo  1  tell  me,  sweetest. 
What  new  service  now  is  meetest 
For  the  Satyr  ?     Shall  I  stray 
In  the  middle  air,  and  stay 
The  sailing  rack,  or  nimbly  take 
Hold  by  the  moon,  and  gentlv  make 
Suit  to  the  pale  queen  of  night 
For  a  beam  to  give  thee  light  ? 
Shall  I  dive  into  the  sea. 
And  bring  thee  coral,  making  way 
Through  the  rising  waves  that  fall 
In  snowy  fleeces  ?    Dearest,  shall 
I  catch  the  wanton  fawns,  or  flies, 
Whoee  woven  wings  the  summer  dyes 
Of  many  colors  i  get  thee  fruit. 
Or  steal  from  Heaven  old  Orpheus'  lute  ? 
All  these  Til  venture  for,  and  more, 
To  do  her  service  all  these  woods  adore. 


In  "  The  Mad  Lover,"  there  are  two 
sweet  and  serioas  h3rron8  to  Venus, 
which  we  extract : 

Oh,  fair,  sweet  goddess,  queen  of  loves, 

Soft  and  gentle  as  thy  doves. 

Humble-eyed,  and  ever  ruing 

Those  poor  hearts,  their  loves  pursuing ! 

Oh,  thou  mother  of  deli^^bts, 

Crowner  of  all  happy  nights. 

Star  of  dear  content  and  pleasure. 

Of  mutual  loves  the  endless  treasure ! 

Accept  this  sacrifice  we  bring, 

Thou  continual  vouth  and  spring, 

Grant  this  lady  her  desires. 

And  every  hour  we'll  crown  thy  fires. 

Oh,  divinest  star  of  Heaven, 
Thou,  in  power  above  the  seven  : 
Thou  sweet  kindler  of  desires. 
Till  thev  grow  to  mutual  fires : 
Thou,  on  gentle  queen,  that  art 
Curer  of  each  wounded  heart : 
Thou  the  fuel  and  the  flame : 
Thou,  in  heaven,  here  the  same : 
Thou,  the  wooer  and  the  woo*d  : 
Thou,  the  hunger  and  the  foAd  : 
Thou,  the  prayer  and  the  pray*d : 
Thou,  what  is,  or  shall  be  said  : 
Thou,  still  young  and  golded  tressed, 
Make  me  by  thy  answer  blessed  ! 

From  the  same  play  we  quote  a  war 
song  which  haii  all  the  bustle,  discord  and 
dust  of  a  real  combat.  The  very  words 
seem  to  shout  and  charge : 

Arm,  arm,  arm,  arm!  the  scouts  are  all 
come  in. 

Keep  your  ranks  close,  and  now  yuur  hon- 
ors will. 

Behold  from  yonder  hill  the  foe  appears ; 

Bows,  bills,  glaves,  arrows,  shields  and 
spears; 

Like  a  dark  wood  he  comes,  or  tempest 
pouring ; 

Oh,  view  the  wings  of  horse  the  meadows 
scouring. 

The   van-guard  marches  bravely.     Hark 
the  drums, 

dub, dub. 

They  meet,  they  meet,  and'now  the  battle 
comes. 
See  how  the  arrows  fly. 
That  darken  all  the  sky ; 
Hark  how  the  trumpets  sound, 
Hark  how  the  hills  rebound  ! 

Tare,  tara. 
Hark  how  the  horse  charge  !  in  boys,  boys 

in! 
The  battle  totters ;  now  the  wounds  begin  ; 
Oh,  how  they  cry. 
Oh,  how  they  die ! 
Room  for  the  valiant  Memnon  arm'd  with 
thunder ! 
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See  bow  he  bretks  the  rtnkt  aesander. 

They  fly,  tbey  fly !    E^imenes   has   the 
chase, 

And  brave  Polybius  makes  good  his  place. 
To  the  plains,  to  the  woods, 
To  the  rocks,  to  the  floods, 

They   fly   for    succor.     Follow,   follow, 
foUow, 

Hark  how  the  soldiers  hollow !  H^,  hey ! 
Brave  Diocles  is  dead, 
And  all  his  soldiers  fled, 
The  battle's  won  and  lost. 
That  many  a  life  has  cost. 

In  the  followinfc,  which  we  cut  from 
"  A  Wife  for  a  Month,**  there  is  a  strik- 
ing personification  of  abstract  qualities : 

Come,  ye  servants  of  proud  Love, 

Come  awav : 
Fairly,  nobly,  gently  move  ! 
Too  long,  too  long  you  make  us  stay. 
Fancy,  Desire,  Delight,  Hope,  Fear, 
Distrust,  and  Jealousy,  be  you  too  here ; 
Consuming  Care,  and  raging  Ire, 
And  Poverty  in  poor  attire, 
March  fairly  in,  and  last  Despair. 
Now  full  music  strike  the  air. 

Lelia,  in  **  The  Captain,"  is  an  enchant- 
ress delineated  with  more  than  Fletcher's 
usual  art.  She  entices  men  with  their 
eyes  open  to  all  her  faults.  Julio,  know- 
ing her  wickedness,  still  offers  her  mar- 
riage. Angelo,  a  "merry  gentleman,** 
smys  despairingly : 

<*  I  have  read  Epictetus 
Twice  over  against  the  desire  or  these  out- 
ward things. 
And  still  her  face  runs  in  my  mind.** 

The  following  song  has  a  true  Cir- 
cean  richness  and  strength : 

Come  hither,  you  that  love,  and  bear  me 
•ing 


Of  foys  still  growing. 
Green,  fresb,  and  lusty,  as  the  pride  of 
spring. 

And  ever  blowing. 
Comehither,  youths  that  blush,  and  dare 
not  know 

What  is  desire. 
And  old  men,  worse  than' you,  that  cannot 
blow 

One  spark  of  fire. 
And  with  the  power  of  my  enchanting 

song, 
Boys  shall  be  able  men,  and  old  men  young. 

Enter  Anqmuo  4m  ikt  Gaiiery, 

Come  hither,  you  that  hope,  and  you  thtf 
cry; 

Leave  off  complaining ; 
Youth, strength,  and  beauty,  that  shall  Mir- 
er die. 

Are  here  remaining. 
Comehither,  fool,  and  blura  .yen  stay  so 
long 

From  being  blest, 
And  madmen  worse  than  you,  that  suffer 
wrong. 

Yet  seek  no  rest 
And  in  an  hour,  with  mv  enchanting  aoVt 
You  shall  be  ever  pleased,  and  yooog  maios 
long. 

The  song  of  Apollodorus  to  Cleopatim, 
in  *«  The  False  One,**  the  last  we  can 
quote,  has  a  moat  searching  sweetneas 
and  melody : 

Look  out,  bright  eyes,  and  bless  the  air: 
Even  in  shadows  you  are  fair. 
Shut-up  beauty  is  like  fire. 
That  breaks  out  clearer  still,  and  higbcc. 
Though  your  body  be  confined. 

And  soft  love  a  prisoner  bound,  \ 
Yet  the  beauty  of  your  mind 

Neither  check  nor  chain  hath  fowid. 
Look  out  nobly  then,  and  dare 
Even  the  fetters  that  you  wear. 
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DANIEL    WEBSTER. 

Therc  is  no  possession  which  a  free  lawyers  this  countr}'  has  produced,  the 

people  should  guard  witf^  greater  vigi-  Hon.  Jeremiah  Mason.    In  1812,  when 

lance  than  the  reputation  of  such  a  states-  scarcely  thirty,  and  soon  after  the  decla- 

man  as  Mr.  Webster.    At  a  time  when  ration  of  war,  he  was  elected  a  Repre- 

party  and  personal  malice  has  assailed  sent^ve  in  Congress  from  the  State  of 

Dim  with  even  unwonted  virulence,  (but  New  Hampshire.     The  first  important 

happily  meeting  a  most  signal  defeat,)  we  measure  in  which  he  took  a  prominent 

shall  discharge  only  a  plain  public  duty  part  was  the  Bill  for  **  encouraging  vol- 

by  a  brief  sketch,  to  remind  the  country  unteers.**    Although    he  represented   a 

01  what  indeed  it  knows,  but  cannot  too  people  stron^^ly  opposed  to  the  war,  he 

often  ponder  and  celebrate.  lelt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  promote  measures 

essential  to  the  dignity,  honor  and  safety 

Mr.  Webster  wan  born  in  Salisbury,  of  the  country ;  and,  in  his  speech  on 
a  small  farming  town  in  New  Hampshire,  this  occasion,  he  called  upon  the  Cov- 
in 1782.  His  lather,  who  was  a  farmer,  ernment  to  build  and  equina  navy,  as 
had  served  both  in  the  old  French  War  the  first  and  highest  of  duties.  **  In 
and  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution.  No  time,"  said  he,  *'  you  may  be  enabled  to 
other  advantages  of  education  were  redress  injuries  in  the  place  where  they 
within  the  reach  of  the  son  than  the  may  be  offered ;  and,  if  need  be,  to  accom- 
common  schools,  for  which  New  Cng-  pany  your  own  flag  throughout  the  world 
land  has  lon^  been  famous;  and  at  one  of  with  the  protection  qf  your  own  cannon.** 
these  primitive  institutions  Mr.  Webster  Later,  in  the  same  Congress,  he 
was  fitted  for  Dartmouth  College,  where  contended  strenuously  and  successfully 
he  was  entered  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  against  the  establishment  of  a  mere  paper 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1801.  The  currency;  and  it  is  to  his  exertions  and 
circumstances  of  his  family  compelled  his  early  views,  maintained  with  singu- 
him  to  exert  himself  for  his  own  support,  lar  zeal  and  foresight,  that  we  owe  the 
and  in  these  exertions  his  professional  establishment  of  a  sound  currency  and 
studies  were  often  interrupted.  Some  of  the  overthrow  of  the  paper-bank  system, 
the  labors  and  personal  sacrifices  to  In  1816,  he  introduced  and  carried  a  Re- 
which  he  then  voluntarily  submitted,  for  solution,  still  part  of  the  law  of  the  Unit- 
the  sake  of  his  own  and  a  brother's  edu-  ed  States,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  re- 
cation,  are  among  the  most  remarkable  auire  the  revenue  to  be  received  only  in 
achievements  of  even  his  remarkable  life,  the  leeal  currency  of  the  United  States, 
While  engaged  in  these  arduous  efforts,  or  in  bills  equal  to  that  currency  in  value, 
and  at  what  may  be  called  a  tender  age,  Mr.  Webster  at  this  time  retired  from 
he  went  to  reside  in  Boston,  and  entered  Congress,  and  went  to  Boston  to  reside, 
the  office  of  the  late  Gov.  Gore,  a  lawyer  to  practice  his  profession.  For  six  or 
of  great  eminence,  a  statesman  and  a  eight  years  he  devoted  himself  exdu- 
gentleman  of  the  loftiest  elevation,  dig-  sively  to  the  law ;  and  the  Massachu- 
nity  and  purity  of  character.  When  Mr.  setts  Reports,  and  the  Reports  in  the 
Gore  presented  his  ^oung  pupil  for  ad-  Circuit  and  Supreme  Courts  of  the  United 
mission  to  the  bar,  m  1805,  he  predicted  States,  show  the  great  professional  In- 
his  future  eminence  in  a  few  Words  ad-  come  which  must  then  have  begun  to 
dressed  to  the  court,  which  have  since  flow  in  upon  him,  and  what  opportani- 
been  more  than  fulfilled.  Mr.  Webster  ties  for  the  acquisition  of  fortune  he  soon 
began  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  sacrificed  at  the  call  of  public  duty.  The 
Boscawen,  in  his  native  State,  near  the  people  of  Boston  demanded,  however, 
residence  of  his  father,  then  living —  that  such  talents  and  acquirements  shonld 
but,  in  1807,  after  the  death  of  his  fa-  a^ain  be  in  the  service  of  the  countiy. 
ther,  he  removed  to  Portsmouth.  There  He  had  already  declined  an  offer  of  a 
his  mind  received  its  remarkable  di-  teat  in  the  Senate,  but,  in  1822,  he  accept- 
rection  and  attained  its  characteristic  ed  a  seat  as  their  Representative  in  Con- 
•trength,  in  the  1^1  training  into  which  rress.  But  before  ne  came  acain  into 
he  was  at  once  brought,  by  immediate  Uie  national  councils,  his  mind  had  re- 
and  daily  conflict  with  one  of  the  greatest  celved  that  peculiar  bias*  if  we  may  so 
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call  it,  to  Constitutional  law,  which  has  tnne,  that  when  the  doctrines  of  nallifi* 
made  him  the  great  Cocstitntional  states-  cation  were  first  boldly  and  eonfiMlently 
man  of  the  coantry.  He  bad,  in  the  asserted  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
interim,  taken  his  place  at  the  Bar  of  States,  by  a  person  of  great  respectabilitj, 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  talent  and  ingenuity,  tne  whole  past  his- 
in  the  discussion  of  those  great  questions  torv  of  Mr.  Webster  had  sinflpilarly  quidi- 
ofpublic  and  Constitutional  law,  to  which  fied  him  for  the  duty  of  defending  the 
such  a  system  of  government  as  ours  Constitution.  This  6overnment  ol  the 
gives  rise ;  and  henceforth  he  was  des-  United  States — this  Union  is  now  in  exist- 
tmed  to  be  the  champion  of  that  public  ence,  with  its  paramount  powers  onim- 
liberty  which  has  its  seat  and  citadel  in  paired,  because  Mr.  Webster's  intpUectual 
the  Constitution  of  a  free  country.  and  moral  relation  to  the  Constitution, 
We  must  wholly  pass  over  his  labors  at  that  critical  moment,  enabled  him  to 
in  the  years  1823-4,  and  his  great  work  encounter  and  defeat  the  pen'I  of  that 
of  digesting  and  causing  to  be  adopted  hour.  It  was  in  debate,  that  the  Consti- 
the  Crimes  Act  in  1929.  In  1826,  a  va-  tution  was  to  be  saved.  It  was  a  great 
cancy  in  the  Senate  having  occurred,  he  argument  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  that 
was  chosen  to  fill  it  by  a  very  lar^e  ma-  was  demanded  by  the  exigency  of  the 
jority  of  both  houses  in  the  Legislature  discussion,  to  convince  the  country  that 
of  Massachusetts.  a  law  of  Congress  cottld  not  and  therefore 
Few  intelligent  persons  in  this  coun-  itould  not  be  nullified  by  a  law  of  a 
try  are  so  young  or  so  ill-informed,  as  State.  Mr.  Webster  had  for  years  been 
not  to  know  the  events  of  his  career  trained  in  the  school  of  the  Constitution, 
from  this  period  down  to  the  time  when  He  required  no  especial  preparation,  for 
he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State,  and  his  whole  life  had  been  a  course  of  pre- 
thence  to  the  present  hour.  To  give  in  paration  for  such  an  argument.  The  Uon- 
detail  the  public  services  of  such  a  life  stitution,  in  its  true,  broad  and  genuine 
as  Mr.  Webster  has  devoted  to  the  serv-  spirit — the  instrument  that  consutntes  a 
ices  of  his  country,  in  the  pages  of  a  go vemment  and  not  a  collection  of  States* 
magazine,  would  be  impossible.  We  which  embraces  the  whole  people  under 
must  devote  our  brief  space  to  two  great  one  National  Union,  and  is  subject  to  no 
transactions,  in  which  be  is  to  be  regard-  defeat  or  dismemberment  by  local  power 
ed  as  a  public  benefiurtor  for  what  he  has  or  sectional  jealousy — this  and  nothing 
prevented,  as  well  as  for  what  he  has  less  than  this  had  been  the  object  of  his 
accomplished.  legal  and  political  studies  for  years.  He 
Of  course,  every  reader  will  recur  at  had  read  it  by  do  other  light  than  rood 
once -to  the  overthrow  of  the  doctrines  of  sense  and  the  truth  of  history,  faithful  to 
Nullification,  and  to  the  treaty  of  Wash-  its  genuine  text.  He  had  imbued  himself 
ington.  With  respect  to  these  transac-  with  the  opinions  of  its  great  founders, 
tions,  we  affirm  no  less  a  proposition  With  the  doctrines  of  Washington  and 
than  this — that  Blr.  Webber  is  at  this  Jay  and  Hamilton  and  Madison,  in  the 
moment  a  living  statesman,  who  has  past ;  with  those  of  Marshall  and  Story, 
saved  his  coantry  from  a  civil  war, at  m  the  present;  with  all  former  and  all 
one  period  of  his  life,  and  from  a  war  modem  means  of  genuine  exposition, 
with  England,  with  honor,  at  another  with  the  study  of  its  powers,  with  the 
period.  Separate  Mr.  Webster  from  all  contemplation  of  its  vast  benefits  and 
other  doin^,  erase  the  record  of  all  his  blessings ;  with  its  grand  and  transcend- 
other  public  acts,  overlook  all  his  history  ently  important  history,  out  of  trhich 
in  its  many  bearings  upon  the  peace  and  our  political  destiny  must  be  forever 
prosperity  of  his  country,  and  seek  ac-  shaped,  his  mind  was  as  familiar  as  with 
quaintance  vrith  no  facts  m  the  formation  the  most  ordinary  knowledge-  Some  of 
of  his  character  and  opinions,  except  the  brightest  laurels  he  had  ever  woft, 
such  as  are  necessary  to  understand  his  had  been  gained  in  the  forum,  in  canaea 
adaptation  for^  these  great  tasks ;  and  involving  the  questions  that  spring  from 
contemplate  him  solely  as  the  statesman  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  aad 
successfully  concerned  in  these  two  acts,  touch  the  sources  of  State  power  and 
and  we  know  not  where  to  look  for  a  State  Legislation.  When  therefore  he 
greater  debt  of  ffniiimdt  due  from  the  was  suddenly  called  upon  to  enter  into  a 
people  of  the  United  States  to  any  living  debate  upon  nullification,  he  was  beyond 
individual,  than  b  due  to  him.  all  other  men  the  most  fit  perK>n  to  de- 
It  happened,  by  a  singular  good  for-  fend  the  Constitution.    It  was  alao  joat 
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soch  a  defenee  as  ke  mede,  that  was  to  the  world.    Years  passed  on — years  of 

save  and  did  save  the  coantry  from  a  constant,  faithful  public  service,  of  great 

cifil  war.  toil  and  sacrifice,  of  perpetual  good  ac- 

It  was  on  the  21st  and  22d  of  January,  complished-^-and  found  him  in  a  hish 
1830,  that  General  Uayne  formally  de-  office,  with  the  foreig;n  relations  of  the 
reloped  in  the  Senate  the  doctrines  of  country  entrusted  to  his  care.  Those 
Dullificatiott.  His  speech  was  grave,  ar-  relations  were  entangled  with  a  Power, 
guroentative  and  plausible.  It  required  from  whose  people  our  blood,  knguage, 
an  answer.  £>ery  one  who  heard  it,  or  laws,  letters  and  civilization  are  derived ; 
heard  of  it,  or  r^  it,  Idt  that  a  crisis  who  must  be  the  most  formidable  enemy 
for  the  Constitution  had  arrived.  If  the  on  earth  to  us,  as  she  ought  to  be  the 
sneech  had  remained  unanswered ;  above  dearest  friend.  Diplomacy  had  exhaust- 
all,  if  the  answer  had  not  been  a  trium-  ed  its  resources  and  done  its  mischiefs, 
phant  refutation,  the  Administration,  with  Dark  and  angry  clouds  lowered  in  Ae 
all  the  force  of  General  Jackson's  per-  horizon,  and  the  point  of  honor,  that 
sonal  character,  could  not  afterwards  delicate  and  irritable  spot  in  die  passions 
have  encountered  the  menaced  resistance,  of  nations,  bad  been  almost  reached  and 
without  a  civil  war.  South  Carolina  wounded.  Intricate  controversies,  cross- 
afterwards  actually  stood  with  arms  in  ing  each  other  in  a  singular  confusion, 
the  bands  of  her  citizens,  ready  to  resist  conflicting  rights  and  interests,  principles 
the  oolleotioQ  of  revenue  bv  the  General  of  public  law  and  objects  of  national 
Government,  within  her  borders.  But  policy  bad  for  more  than  twenty  years 
the  battle  of  the  Constitution  had  been  been  woven  into  a  *'  mesh,**  that  mieht 
fought  ia  the  Senate ;  and  the  moral  vie*  have  appalled  the  clearest  vision  and  Uie 
tory  havinr  been  won  there,  the  Govern-  steadiest  hand.  But  there  was  a  frank 
Dent  could  proceed  with  its  demonstra-  and  sincere  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
tions  of  force  without  the  otherwise  brave  people  with  whon  we  were  in  this 
inevitable  result  of  bloodshed.  When  a  web  m  difficulties,  to  use  conciliation  ; 
&ctioQ  ia  proceeding  to  rebellion  upon  and,  above  all,  a  profound  respect  and 
professed  grounds  of  doctrine  and  princi-  confidence  towards  the  person  and  char- 
pie,  it  is  more  than  half  disarmed,  in  a  acter  of  the  American  Secretary.  Let  us 
country  of  intelligence  and  a  free  press,  pause  here,  for  a  moment,  to  consider 
as  soon  as  its  doctrines  are  morally  over-  the  conseauences,  if  the  Secretary  had 
thrown,  though  the  outward  attitude  of  demeaned  nimseif  otherwise  than  as  he 
resistance  may  even  grow  more  belliger-  did. 
cot  We  will  not  for  an  instant  make  the 

Mr.  Webster  answered  Geneial  Hayne.  smallest  concession  to  that  spirit,  which 

The  world  knows  the  history  of  that  regards  a  war  with  England  as  anything 

answer  by  heart    It  was  a  demonstra-  less  than  a  crrme  and  a  calamity  for  these 

tion  of  the  principle  that  a  State  cannot.  United  States  if  wantonly  and  carelessly 

and  therefore  the  country  felt  that  South  pvodoced.    That  hoarse  and  vulgar  na- 

Carolina  woald  not,  nwUfy  a  Law  of  triotism,  which  cannot  find  in  honoraole 

Congress.    A  remarkable  earemess  seiz-  peace  the  highest  honor  of  one*s  country, 

ed  on  the  public  mind  to  read  this  speech,  and  does  not  regard  war  as  the  last  dread 

It  was  spread  over  the  country,  from  evil  for  nations,  will  never .  learn  •*  to 

Maine  to  Missouri ;  vastly  more  copies  hate  the  cowardice  of  doing  wron^;.** 

of  it  having  been  printed  than  of  any  But  in  the  judgment  of  the  vast  majonty 

other  speech  in  the  history  of  the  Crov-  of  mankind,  in  their  eool  and  reflecting 

enunent    What  followed  was  a  neces-  moments,  he  who  saves  his  country  from 

sary  attitude  of  preparation  and  compul-  a  war,  by  skiUful,  able  and  unright  nego- 

sioQ  taken  by  the  Government,  when  tiation ;  who  gains  for  her  by  the  pen 

oocasion  called  for  it— an  attitude  which  more  than  all  that  she  could  have  gained 

it  owed  the  power  to  take  to  Mr.  Web-  by  the  sword ;  who  averts,  without  loss 

Bier's  great  and  succeesf al  argumentation,  of  dignity,  and  with  a  vast  accession  of 

It  was  said,  soon  after,  in  a  periodical  honor,  tlie  crimes,  and  misery,  and  ruin, 

of  high  standing,  published  at  Pbiladel-  that  follow  in  the  train  of  hostile  armies, 

phia,  that  Mr.  Webster  might   regard  achieves  a  distinction  and  a  praise,  hirii- 

this  achievement  as  the  chief  honor  of  er  than  all  other  earthly  honors.    His 

his  life.    But  who  shall  set  limits  to  the  reputation  will  be  dear  to  his  country, 

power  of  a  great  statesman  to  do  good,  beyond  all  price,  for  it  is  bound  ud  with 

as  long  as  Ftovidence  continiies  him  in  the  sources  of  her  prosperity  and  bi^pi- 
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•osid  not  bat  feel  that  the  civiliz^  world  which  this  has  ocearred,  have  been  those 

looked  with  interest  on  his  position,  and  which  spring  from  the  great  propensity 

would  hold  America  and  him  to  a  solemn  of  England  to  giTe  the  utmost  force  and 

account  for  the  opportunities  before  him.  extension  to  her  own  municipal  law.    A 

What  anxious  nights,  what  laborious  eitizen  of  the  world,  lookinr  calmly  up« 

days  were  his;  he  who  runs  may  read  on  Rnfflish  Diplomacy  and  English  Ju- 

in  the  results  that  have  since  come  forth,  rispru&nee,  in  some  features,  would  be 

Kerer  found  unequal  to  any  part  in  hu-  Hkely  to  infer  that  the  law  of  England. 

Bum  afiairs,  the  Secretary  was  equal  to  by  some  peculiar  power,  is  able  to  ope- 

himself;  and  he  who  seeks  to  detract  rate  oropm  ngorr  farther  than  the  muni« 

from  the  merit  of  that  great  deed,  seeks  cipai  codes  of  other  countries  ;  and  that 

his  country's  dishonor,  and  will  be  sure  it  can  even  override,  b^  its  own  eminent 

to  accomplish  his  own  infamy.  virtue,  in  case  of  conflict,  any  other  sys- 

While  the  American  negotiator  aimed  tem  of  law,  in  any  place  where  the  con- 
at  the  preservation  of  peace,  he  preserved  flict  may  occur.  But  it  would  be  mani- 
the  country  in  an  attitude  of  the  utmost  fest  to  such  an  observer,  that  however 
dignity.  Nothing  is  more  striking  delicately  such  a  pretension  may  be  ex- 
tuougbout  the  whole  correspondence,  ercised,  however  magnanimous  and  high- 
than  the  American  tone,  temper  and  feel-  principled  the  power  that  puts  it  forth, 
ing,  that  pervade  Mr.  Webster's  discus-  the  doctrine  is  utterly  inconsistent  with 
sions.  By  no  diplomatist,  at  home  or  the  equality  and  independence  of  nations 
abroad,  have  American  rights  been  up-  — that  great  millennial  state,  to  which  the 
held  with  a  firmer  hand,  and  by  none  ppblic  taw  ought  to  be  made  to  tend, 
have  they  been  farther  advanced.  Would  Two  instances  of  this  pretension  on  the 
that  it  were  in  our  power,  through  the  part  of  England  have  b^n  quite  remark- 
length  and  breadth  of  this  broad  land,  to  able.  The  one  is,  the  English  doctrine 
go  into  every  honest  man's  dwelling,  of  Impressment,  founded  on  the  idea  that 
where  saeh  documents  seldom  penetrate,  a  British  subject  owes  perpetual  allegi- 
and  there  sit  down  to  show  how  safe  the  ance  to  the  British  Crown,  which  may 
national  honor  was,  in  the  hands  of  Dan-  claim  his  services  in  war  wherever  he 
iel  Webster.  Those  who  have  heard  him  bi^  be  found,  and  therrfore,  it  was  said, 
nviled  for  making  a  Treaty  about  boun-  a  British  officer  may  enter  an  American 
dary,  are  they  aware  that  against  the  ship,  carrying  with  him  this  principle  of 
greatest  maritime  power  in  the  world,  he  British  law,  to  search  for  and  remove 
has  maintained  our  riehts,  with  a  spirit  British  subjects.  All  this  implies  the  no- 
uid  a  force  which  will  cause  them  to  be  tion  that  tbe  municipal  law  of  England 
respected  as  they  have  never  been  be-  can  cperati  in  the  territory  of  another  na- 
fdre  ?  tion.    The  other  instance  is  the  English 

The  Law  of  Nations  has  made  great  doctrine,  more  recently  promulgated,  that 

progress  within  the  last  fifty  years ;  but  slaves,  the  property  of  an  American  citi- 

a  the  Treaty  of  Washington  and  in  the  zen  of  a  slaveholding  State,  on  board  a 

Correspondence  connected  therewith,  it  vessel  driven  by  stress  of  weather  into  a 

advanced  farther  than  it  had  during  the  British  port  there  become  free,  because 

whole  of  the  fifty  years  that  preceded,  the  municipal  law  of  England  does  not 

We  can  make  this  apparent  by  a  very  tolerate  slavery.     This  again  involves 

few  remarks.  the  notion  that  tbe  municipal  law  of  Eng- 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  true  land,  iii  a  British  port,  enters  such  a  ves- 

scope  and  tendency  of  the  Law  of  Na-  sel  and  governs  the  relations  of  those  on 

tions  consist  in  promoting  and  securing  board,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  municipal 

the  national  independence  of  every  sepa-  law  of  their  own  country,  a  part  of 

rate  people  on  the  globe.    It  is  also  not  which,  by  the  law  of  nations,  such  vessel 

to  be  denied,  that  while  the  policy  and  actually  is. 

measures  of  England  have,  in  some  cases  Now,  it  is  in  no  boastful  or  triumphant 

of  intervention  and  the  like,  proceeded  spirit,  but  with  that  satisfaction  which 

upon  and  enforced  this  great  leading  oh-  sprinn  from  the  belief  that  mankind  are 

jeet  of  the  Christian  l^tes,  her  policy  to  be  benefited  by  the  result,  that  we  say, 

a»d  measures  have  in  other  instances  that  Mr.  Webster  met  and  abolished  these 

trenched  upon  the  independence  of  other  pretensions.    He  has  abolished  them,  so 

powers,  and  tended  to  its  exclusion,  as  a  far  as  America  is  concerned,  inasmuch  as 

principle,  from  the  S3rstem  of  public  law.  they  cannot  hereafter  be  advanced  and 

Some  of  the  most  remarkable  cases  in  acted  upon,  without  giving  cause  for  war. 
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lies  of  war.  The  same  gory  fields  are  astonishing  scenes — for  nearly  the  whole 
constantly  spread  before  us,  covered  with  work  is  made  op  of  such — would  have 
the  ruins  of  battle— dead  men  and  horses  made  the  volumes  more  permanently 
piled  in  heaps  of  flesh  among  shattered  pleasing ;  and  Mr.  Headley's  general 
cannon — and  drenched  with  a  sea  of  style,  by  a  little  more  under-currentt 
blood.  The  chief  variations  were  to  be  would  be  decidedly  imnroved.  But  with 
foond  in  the  storming  of  some  city,  where  all  this,  and  some  other  things,  which 
famine,  rapine,  lust  and  indiscriminate  other  readers  will  have  noted  with  our- 
massacre,  almost  make  the  sanguinary  selves,  we  cannot  but  again  express  our 
triumphs  of  the  open  field  seem  stainless,  opinion  that  no  second  writer  among  us 
That  such  difficulties  did  not  destroy  the  could  have  flung  ofl*  these  sketches  with 
interest  of  the  separate  sketches,  when  nearly  as  much  spirit  and  power, 
read  together  or  m  a  volume,  is  partly  It  seems  to  be  felt  by  some  of  the 
owing,  no  doubt,  to  that  love  of  conflict  **  new  age,**  whose  soufs  are  as  easily 
in  human  nature,  which  carries  the  mind  alamed  as  a  aitting-hen.  that  these  pic* 
thrillingly  through  even  the  horrors  of  tnres  of  war  are  caleabUed  to  ioster  a 
human  carnage.  It  is  due  still  more,  war  spirit  in  the  bosom  of  our  **  bulovad 
however,  to  ue  visor  and  freshness  of  country .**  Now  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
Mr.  H^Iejr's  style,  and  the  skillful  say  that  we  eonsider  war  in  an^  shape 
manner  in  which  he  has  presented  each  as  a  great  evil ;  that  the  chief  nations  of 
character  as  the  agent  or  exponent  of  Christendom  could  forever  prevent  any 
some  one  of  the  great  scenes  that  madf  general  contest  taking  plftce  axain  in  the 
up  the  career  of  Napoleon.  The  faults,  world,  and  that  the  efforts  of  all  should  be 
indeed,  as  in  the  first  volume,  are  mani-  sedulously  directed  to  create  and  diffuse 
fest  enough.  There  are  too  many  care-  each  an  impression  since  the  impres- 
f  ully  constructed  sentences  for  the  work  sion,  once  nniversal,  would  be  «ire  to  be 
of  a  habitual  writer — too  plentiful  a  use  followed  by  such  a  raeult.  fio  mneh  th« 
at  times  of  strong  epithets — and  numer-  more  reason  for  not  blessing,  if  we  do  not 
oos  repetitions — unnecessary  and  which  curse,  our  present  Administration,  which, 
a  quick-sighted  vision  should  have  done  creating  difficulties  with  a  wretched  and 
away  with — of  words  and  forms  of  ex-  half-savage  nation,  makes  this  Republic 
pression,  the  appearance  of  which  might  the  first  Christian  people  to  break  a  peace 
jast  as  well  have  been  avoided.  A  litUe  of  thirty  years,  strews  the  hot  plains  of 
more  labor  would  have  imparted  to  the  the  South- West  in  summer  with  festering 
work  an  element  of  the  classical,  whidi  corpses,  takes  the  lives  of  hundreds  ol 
now  it  certainly  has  not.  We  doubt,  in-  our  countrymen,  and  puts  back,  tweo* 
deed,  if  it  is  in  Mr.  Headley's  nature  to  ty  years,  the  dominion  of  the  spirit  of 
produce  true  classical  writings.  We  should  P^>5c>  if  it  do  not  end  in  nudrii^  ns  a 
jud^e  him,  in  the  first  place,  to  be  a  man  military  people,  delighting  in  war,  and 
of  impatient  nerves.  His  mind  **  can-  looking  on  bloodshed  as  the  noblest 
ters  ••  too  much.  True,  we  would  not  means  of  distinction.  If  such,  also, 
bave  him,  like — whom  shall  we  say  ? —  were  to  be  the  effect  of  Mr.  Headley's 
Mr.  Cooper  or  J.  K.  I'aulding,  getting  off*  book,  we  would  condemn  It  at  once  and 
from  his  lymphatic  *'  cob "  every  lew  without  reserve  But  the  impression  on 
miles,  and  taking  a  nap  by  the  road ;  bat  our  own  minds  has  been  precisely  the  re- 
neither  is  it  wiser,  when  his  beast  is  nat-  verse.  We  have  never  been  so  shocked 
tirally  a  keen  pacer,  to  be  always  rising  with  a  view  of  the  horrors  of  war,  and 
in  his  stirrups  that  he  may  see  to  the  end  we  believe  the  same  feelings  must  be  pro- 
of his  journey.  Aside  from  temperament,  duced  upon  the  minds  of  others.  It 
however,  Mr.  Head  ley  loves  too  much  must,  indeed,  be  a  very  oblique  or  diluted 
the  fhosh  and  life  of  splendid  geneial  ef-  intellect,  which  could  gather  anything 
lects  to  be  chiseling  statues,  or  the  nice  different  on  reading  the  whole  work ;  and 
proportions  of  architecture.  He  has  too  we  should  just  as  soon  think  of  predud- 
great  earnestness  of  imagination — he  ing  people  from  reading  all  history,  be- 
cannot  think  in  marble.  As  for  the  cause  one-half  of  it  is  made  up  of  the 
sketches  before  us,  thev  would  undoubt-  saBj^ttinary  records  of  war.  This  feeble 
cdly  n9t  bear  much  elaboration— -such  as  puling  is  not  the  way  to  change  the  ooin- 
aost  writers  who  think  **  to  live  "  bestow  ions  of  men  on  this  subject  Let  them 
upon  their  efl(>rt»— without  loehtg  some-  have  a  plain  view  of  everything;  let 
thing  of  their  strength  and  vividness  of  them  be  able  to  condemn  all  evil  on 
coloring ;  etill  a  more  easy  and  subdued  grounds  of  knowledge.  Such  a  condem- 
toiie  in  parts,  a  less  constant  array  of  nation,  when  it  comes,  will  stand.    We 
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kcl>re  l3  barji^  ^e  \Mctj  of  evaj- 

tk.ac  wrlre::. 

>Lr.  Ht^jtf  ikiskse^  tly^^b  excl'xd  erf*.  la  *^  tvo  to^i 

w?M  iht  toc^emokU  ci  so<b  m.ztty  ar-  wtu:  .odeei  al  tic  s^cAc^cs 

mies,  a*4  aH  the  spiokMl  senary  of  be  read  ctct  tbne  or  Ibvr 

Kafoleon'*  rictixics,  k  «v.U  piaia.j  ix-  Laries:  teat  to  wkkk  a  bcx)^  cam  be  f«t. 

■ftawd  tbro0i^U»it  with  tW  tczrocs  of  It  is  as  tLn«l«^y  aad  stiaaccij  tcniiB 

nnaaa  warfare.    He  bos  takea  mnv  oc-  as  that  of  yfar.^nBaii>  foraerlj  paVtibaJ 

casioof  to  coBMPeflt  wm  tbca.     Wlkat,  in  o«r  pa^e* — as  faii  of  paukTai 

lor  example,  coomI  be  nore  appa^in^  as  tbat  of  Mafrwa.  ia  wbkk 

ihan  the  ionowiog  pictore  of  the  batiie-  awful  sacre  of  Gesoa — aaA 

field  of  Eyiaai,  wbere  31araa's  terrific  whb  a  h^  dura^  as  tbe  brulaal 

duoge  was  ntade,  tbron^  a  wbiriing  cooatof  Mniat — ^wbile  in  tbe  rcficac 

now-storm,  witb  14,000  cavalry .'  tion  of  a  slera  digaitf  and  grafidew  «f 

^  I-i  |ij^  rnihMiw  tbft  Kcne  "**'"*  ahnoet  solema  la  its  aspect,  aad  a 

•ntb.«ormag.ftertbetamrifhewoold  k«;ery  -liter It  iiiuiiorable  aad  >ai»l 

find  a  c«re  fo?  bis  l0»e  of  riory.    Fifty^  as  tbe  science  of  a  rock.  UsarpwKS  tbe. 

twtk&msmmd  amis  lay  piUd  scrow  eacb  ^'  toiler.    >ej  was  an  artnnish.af 

otber  in  tbe  short  space  of  six  miUs,  while  character— and  Mr.  Headleys  skelcb  is 

tbe  snow,  nriog  back  tbe  stain  of  blood,  wortbr  of  tbe  man.     We  would  quota 

made  tbe  &ld  look  like  one  great  slao^  the  whole  deKriptlon  of  tbe  Retreat  fzofli 

ter-boojie.    The  frosts  of  a  wintry  roorniog  31o0cow,  hot  for  its  extreme  length.    A 

were  all  nnheeded  in  tbe  burning  fever  of  powerful  extract  to  tbe  same  cfied  would 

gh^y  woondi,  and  the  air  was  loaded  ^  ,»omc    paragraphs  from  the  lemble 

with  cnes  iot  help,  ind  grwnt,  and  bl».  „  Passage  of  the  Beresiiia."    This  ereaC 

iSSSTuy'SL'S^^,  Si^  took  place  as  a  part  of  tl^  diaastro* 

23n.SLSrilI«  IS^^  reueat,  bat  Uie  account  of  a  IS  PTC.  « 

stUl  more  fesfol  by  their  shrill  cries  of  tbe  Bketch  of  \  ictor. 

pain.    The  cold  baarens  looked  down  on  ^  So  also  of  the  awful  sieges  of  G«un. 

this  fallen  moltitnda,  while  the  pale  faces  Saragossa  and  Talavera,  so  TiTidiy  de- 

of  the  thoosands  that  were  already  stiff  la  scribed— how    strong  are    tbe    pictnrca 

death,  appeared  still  moreappalliogio  their  they  present  of  the  norrors  of  Camfaoa 

Tast  winding-sheet  of  snow.    Foemen  had  warfare  !     It  is  honorable  to  Mr.  Head* 

fallen  across  each  other  as  they  fought,  and  ley,  that,  though  captirated   too  macb, 

to  Uke  brothers  clasped  in  the  last  em-  perhaps,  by  tbe  splendors  of  soch  great 

brace;  while  dismembered  limbt  and  dis-  military  moTemcnts, he  constanUy  abowa 

emboweled  corpses  were  scattered  thick  as  ^    ^      ^       ^  compensate 

aatnmn  lesTes  over  the  field.    E>ery  form  7^   .u        -/^  *  /  n  !5    tT  Ti/  "^ 

of  wound,  and  lerery  modification  of  wo  ^^^^^^^  f7'^5.^^^  ^f""^-  ^'*'  ^f t   , 
ware  here  visible.    No  modern  war  had        Mr.  Headley's  descnpUons  of  battlea, 

hitherto  exhibited  such  carnage,  and  where  tnouj^h  by  no  means  tbe  most  compre- 

Murat's  cavalry  had  charged,  there  the  benaive  and  satisfisctory,  are  quite  tbe 

slain  lay  thickest     Two  dayi  after  the  most  graphic  and  powerful  we  baye  erer 

battle,^p«  thousand  wounded  Russians  lay  seen.    He  does  not  attempt  minate  hia> 

on  the  frozen  field,  where  they  had  dragged  tory  ;  but  a  few  glowing  dashes  of  tba 

out  the  weary  niirhts  and  days  in  pain,  brush  sets  all  the  most  striking  parta  of 

The  dead  were  stilfunburied,  and  lay  amid  ^he  scene  most  wondcrfuUy  before  na. 

wwcks  of  cannons,  and  muniuon  wagons,  y^      ^  j      ^       pisagca— The 

s2  '^"-^  t:^::^':i^i  ^^ff  ^^^  ^  ^^  ss^ho. 

sites,  and  negrectad  sabres,  and  muSikets  benhnden.     They  are  no  more  atnkiac 

without  owners,  were  strewed  on  every  ^^^  ""any  others,  but  are  soffiaent  to 

side,  and  thrown  into  still  more  terrible  »how   with  what  kind  of  a  pen  Ml. 

relief  by  the  white  ^ound  of  snow,  over  Headley  writes : 
which  they  lay.     Said  Napoleon,  in  his  .^_.^„^,^ 

bulletin  home,  after  describing  the  dread-  battu  or  nmasiwif . 

fnl  appearance  the  field  presented,—*  The        "  On  the  evening  of  their  approach,  St- 

spectacle  is  sufficient  to  inspire  princes  Cyr  wrote  to  Napoleon  the  following  letter: 

with  the  love  of  peace  and  horror  of  war.' "  *  Dretdtn,  23d  Aug.,  1813 }  ten  ai  nig  t. 

..       ^     ...    .  •      .      .  At  five  thisaflemoon  the  enemy  approacM4 

More  terribly  impressive  to  the  wme  Dra.den,  afUr  having  driven  in  oiw  car- 

joint  IS  the  account,  in  tbe  sketch  of  .iry.  Wa  expwsted  an  attack  this  c 

Marshal  Nev,  of  that  most  temble  para-  but  probably  it  will  take  placa  to-i 

grmpb  in  all  modern  history— -The  Re-  Your  Majea^  knows  better  than  I  do. 
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time  it  requires  for  heary  artillery  to  beat  filled  with  marching  columni ,  preparing 
down  enclosure  walls  and  pal isadea.*  The  for  an  assault;  while  the  beams  of  the 
next  night,  at  midnight,  he  dispatched  an-  morning  sun  were  sent  back  from  countless 
other  letter  to  him,  announcing  an  im-  helmets  and  bavonets  that  moved  and 
mediate  attack,  and  closing  up  with  *  We  shook  in  their  light.  Here  and  there 
are  determined  to  do  all  in  our  power ;  but  volumes  of  smoke  told  where  the  batteries 
I  can  answer  for  nothing  more  with  such  were  firing,  while  the  heavy  cannonading 
young  soldiers.'  Immediately  on  there-  rolled  like  thunder  over  the  hills.  There, 
ception  of  the  first  letter,  Napoleon  too,  was  the  French  army,  twenty  thou- 
surrendcred  his  command  to  Macdonald,  sand  strong,  packed  behind  the  redoubts, 
and  turned  his  face  towards  Dresden,  yet  appearing  like  a  single  regiment  in  the 
Murat  was  dispatched  in  hot  haste,  to  an-  midst  of  the  host  that  enveloped  them, 
nounce  bis  arrival  and  re-assure  the  be-  Courier  after  courier,  riding  as  for  life, 
sieged.  In  the  middle  of  his  guards,  which  kept  dashing  into  the  presence  of  the  Em- 
had  marched  nearly  thirty  miles  a  day  since  peror,  bidding  him  make  haste  if  he  would 
the  commencement  of  the  war,  he  took  the  save  the  city.  A  few  hours  would  settle 
road  to  the  city.  its  fate.  Napoleon,  leaving  his  guards  to 
**  To  revive  his  sinking  troops,  he  or-  follow  on,  drove  away  in  a  furious  gallop, 
dered  twenty  thousand  bottles  of  wine  to  while  a  cloud  of  dust  along  the  road,  alone 
be  distributed  among  them,  but  not  three  told  where  his  carriage  was  whirling  on- 
thousand  could  be  procured.  He,  how-  ward.  As  he  approached  the  gates,  the 
ever,  marched  all  next  day,  having  dis-  Russian  batteries  swept  the  road  with  such 
patched  a  messenger  to  tne  beseiged  to  a  deadly  fire,  that  be  was  compelled  to  leave 
ascertain  the  exact  amount  of  danger.  Said  his  carriage  and  crawl  along  on  his  hands 
Napoleon,  to  the  messenger  Uourgaud,  and  knees  over  the  ground,  while  the  can* 
*  Set  out  immediately  for  Dresden,  ride  non  balls  whistled  in  an  incessant  shower 
as  hard  as  you  can,  and  be  there  this  above  him. 

evening — see  St.  Cyr,  the  King  of  ATi-  **  Suddenly  and  unannounced,  as  if  be 
pies,  and  the  King  of  Saxony — encouT'  had  fallen  from  the  clouds,  he  appeared  at 
age  enery  one.  Tell  them  1  can  be  in  the  Royal  Palace,  where  the  King  of  Sax- 
Jhresden  to-morrow  with  forty  thousand  ony  was  deliberating  on  the  terms  of  ca- 
ifi^n,  and  the  day  following  with  my  pitulation.  Waiting  for  no  rest,  he  took  a 
tchoie  army,  At  day -break  visit  the  out'  single  page  so  as  not  to  attract  the  enemy's 
posts  and  redoubts — consult  the  command'  fire,  and  went  forth  to  visit  the  outer  works. 
er  of  engineers  as  to  whether  they  can  So  near  had  the  enemy  approached,  that 
hold  out.  Hurrtj^  back  to  me  to-morrow  at  the  youth  by  his  side  was  struck  down  by  a 
Stolpen,  and  brtng  a  full  report  of  St,  spent  musket  t>all.  Having  finished  his 
Cyr's  and  Murafs  opinion  as  to  the  real  inspection,  and  settled  his  plans,  he  re- 
state  of  things.*  Away  dashed  Gourgaud  turned  to  the  Palace,  and  hurried  off 
in  hot  speed,  while  the  Emperor  hurried  couriers  to  the  different  portions  of  ths 
on  his  exhausted  army.  Gourgaud  did  not  army  that  were  advancing  by  forced  march- 
vndi  till  day-break  before  he  returned.  He  es  towards  the  city.  First,  the  indomitable 
found  everything  on  the  verge  of  ruin — the  guards  and  the  brave  cuirassiers,  eager  for 
allied  army  was  slowly  enveloping  the  de-  Uie  onset,  came  pouring  in  furious  basts 
voted  city,  and  when,  at  dark,  he  issued  over  the  bridge.  The  overioyed  inhabits 
forth  from  the  gates,  the  whole  summer  ants  stood  by  the  streets,  and  offered  them 
heavens  were  glowing  with  the  light  of  food  and  drink  ;  but  though  weary,  hungry 
their  bivouac  fires,  while  a  burning  village  and  thirsty,  the  brave  fellows  refused  to 
near  bv,  threw  a  still  more  baleful  li^ht  take  either,  and  hurried  onward  towards 
over  the  scene.  Spurring  his  panting  the  storm  that  was  ready  to  burst  on  their 
steed  through  the  gloom,  he  at  midnight  companions.  At  ten  o'clock  the  troops 
burst  in  a  fierce  gallop  into  the  squares  of  commenced  entering  the  city — infantry, 
the  Old  Guard,  and  was  immediately  ush-  cavalry  and  artillery  pouring  forward  with 
ered  into  the  presence  of  the  anxious  impetuous  speed — till  there  appeared  to  bs 
Umperor.  The  renort  confirmed  his  worst  no  end  to  tne  rushing  thousands.  Thus, 
fears.  At  daylignt,  the  weary  soldiers  without  cessation,  did  the  steadv  coIuidds 
were  roused  from  their  repose,  and  though  arrive  all  day  long,  and  were  still  hurrying 
they  had  marched  a  hundred  and  twenty  in,  when  at  four  o'clock  the  attack  cora- 
niles  in  four  days,  pressed  cheerfully  for-  menced.  The  batteries  that  covered  the 
ward ;  for  already  the  distant  sound  of  heights  around  the  city,  opened  their  terri- 
heavy  cannonading  was  borne  by  on  the  ble  fire,  and  in  a  moment  Dresden  became 
morning  l>reeze.  At  eight  in  the  morning,  the  target  of  three  hundred  cannon  all  train- 
Napoleon  and  the  advanced  guard,  reachM  ed  upon  her  devoted  buildings.  Then  com- 
an  elevation  that  overlooked  the  whole  menced  one  of  war's  wildest  scenes.  St 
|]Aain  in  which  the  city  lay  embosomed ;  Cyr  replied  with  his  artillery,  and  thunder 
and  lo !  what  a  sublime  yet  terrific  sight  answered  thunder,  as  if  the  hot  August 
met  their  gaze.     The  whole  valley  was  afternoon  was  ending  in  a  real  storm  of 
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heaTen.  BtUs  fell  in  an  mcesnnt  shower  the  Toang  Guard  arrived,  iboating  at  iImt 
f  n  the  city,  while  the  blazing  bombs  tra-  eame,  and  were  received  in  return  with 
versing  the  sky,  banc  for  a  moment  like  shouts  by  the  army,  that  f<»^  a  mon»ent 
messengers  of  death  over  the  streets,  drowned  the  roar  of  the  battle.  Then  Na  • 
and  then  dropped  with  an  ezploaion  that  poleon's  brow  cleared  up,  and  St  Cyr,  for 
shook  the  ground,  among  the  frighted  in-  the  first  time,  drew  a  sign  of  relieC 
habitants.  Amid  the  shrieks  of  the  '*  The  gates  were  thrown  open,  and  the 
wounded,  and  the  stern  language  of  com-  impetuous  Ney,  with  the  in?incible  Guards 
mand,  was  heard  the  heary  rumbling  of  the  poured  throueh  one  like  a  resistless  torrent 
artillery  and  ammunition  wagons  ibroueh  on  the  foe,  followed  soon  aAer  by  Murat. 
the  streets ;  and  in  the  intenrals,  the  with  his  headlong  cavalry.  Mortier  sallied 
steady  tramp  of  the  marching  columns,  forth  from  another ;  and  the  Young  Guard, 
still  hastening  to  the  work  of  death —  though  weary  and  travel-worn,  burst  with 
while  over  all,  as  if  to  drown  all,  like  sue-  loud  cheers  on  the  chief  redoubt — which, 
cessive  thunder-claps  where  the  lightning  alter  flowing  in  blood,  had  been  wrested 
falls  nearest,  spoke  the  fierce  battenes  that  from  the  French — and  swept  it  like  a  tor- 
were  exploding  on  each  other.    But  the  nado. 

confusion  and  death  and  terror  that  reined  '*  Those  six  massive  columns,  thinned 
through  the  city,  as  the  burning  buildings  and  riddled  through,  recoiled  before  this 
shot  their  flames  heavenward,  were  not  fierce  onset,  like  the  waves  when  they 
yet  complete.  The  inhabitants  had  fled  to  meet  a  rock ;  and  slowly  surged  back  from 
their  cellars,  to  escape  the  balls  and  shells  the  walls.  In  the  mean  time,  dark  and 
that  came  rushing  every  moment  through  heavy  clouds  began  to  roll  up  the  scorching 
their  dwellings;  and  amid  the  hurry  and  heavens,  and  the  distant  roll  of  thunder 
bustle  of  the  arriving  armies,  and  their  mingled  with  the  roar  of  artillery.  Men 
hasty  tread  along  the  streets,  and  the  roll  had  turned  this  hot  August  afternoon  into 
of  drums,  and  rattling  of  armor,  and  clangor  a  battle-storm,  and  now  the  eli^ments  were 
of  trumpets,  and  thunder  of  artillery,  the  to  end  it  with  a  fight  of  their  own.  In  the 
signal  was  given  for  the  assault — three  cart'  midst  of  the  deepening  gloom,  the  allies, 
mm  $hoU  from  the  heights  of  Raeeknitt.  now  for  the  first  time  aware  that  the  Em- 
The  next  moment,  six  massive  columns,  peror  was  in  the  city,  drew  off"  their  troops 
with  fifty  cannon  at  their  head,  began  to  for  the  night  The  rain  came  down  as  if 
move  down  the  slopes — pressing  straight  the  clouds  were  fallint;:,  drenching  the  lir- 
for  the  city.  The  muflea  sound  of  their  ing  and  the  dead  armfes's;  yet  Napoleon* 
heavy,  measured  tread,  was  heard  within  heedless  of  the  storm,  and  knowing  mhal 
the  walls,  as  in  dead  silence  and  awful  g[reat  results  rested  upon  the  next  day*s  ac- 
majesty  they  moved  steadily  forward  upon  tion,  was  seen  hurrying  on  foot  through  the 
the  batteries.  *  streets  to  the  bridge,  over  which  he  expect- 
*<  It  was  a  sight  to  strike  terror  into  the  ed  the  corps  of  Marmont  and  Victor  to 
heart  of  the  boldest,  but  St.  Cyr  marked  arrive.  With  anxious  heart  he  stood  and 
their  advance  with  the  calmness  of  a  fear-  listened,  till  the  heavy  tread  of  their  ad- 
less  soul  and  firmly  awaited  the  onset  that  vancing  columns  through  the  darkness, 
even  Napoleon  trembled  to  behold.  No  reliev^  his  suspense ;  and  then,  as  they 
sooner  did  they  come  within  the  range  of  began  to  pour  over  the  bridge,  he  hastened 
artillery  than  the  ominous  silence  was  back,  and  traversing  the  city,  passed  out  at 
broken  bv  its  deafening  roar.  In  a  mo-  the  other  side,  and  visited  the  entire  lines 
ment  Uie  heights  about  the  city  were  in  a  that  were  now  formed  without  the  walls, 
blaze ;  the  fifty  cannon  at  the  head  of  these  The  bivouac  fires  shed  a  lurid  light  over 
columns  belched  forth  fire  and  smoke ;  the  field,  and  he  came  at  every  step  op<» 
and  amid  the  charging  infantry,  the  burst-  heaps  of  corpses,  while  groans  and  lamenta* 
ing  of/  shells,  the  rolling  fire  of  musketry,  tions  issued  from  the  gloom  in  every  dircc- 
and  the  explosion  of  hundreds  of  cannon,  tion  ;  for  thousands  of  wounded,  uncovered 
6t  Cyr  received  the  shock.  For  two  and  unburied,  lay  exposed  to  the  storm, 
hours  did  the  battle  rage  with  sanguinarr  dragging  out  the  weary  night  in  pais. 
ferocity<  The  plain  was  covered  with  Early  in  the  morning.  Napoleon  was  <m. 
dead — the  suburbs  were  overwhelmed  with  horseback,  and  rode  out  to  the  armv.  Ta- 
•ssailants,  and  ready  to  ^ield  everv  mo-  king  his  place  beside  a  huge  fire  that  was 
roent — the  enemy's  batteries  were  playing  blazing  and  crackling  in  the  centre  of  the 
within  fifteen  rods  of  the  ramparts — the  squares  of  the  Old  Guard,  he  issued  his  or* 
axes  of  the  pioneers  were  heard  on  the  dcrs  for  the  day.  Victor  was  on  the  right, 
gates ;  and  shouts,  and  yells,  and  execra-  the  resistless  Ne^  on  the  Icfl,  over  the 
tions  rose  over  the  walls  of  the  city.  The  Youn^  Guard,  while  St.  Cyr  and  Marmoat 
last  of  St.  Cyr*s  reserve  were  in  the  battle,  were  in  the  centre,  which  Napoleon  com- 
and  had  been  for  half  an  hour,  and  Napo-  manded  in  person. 

leon  began  to  tremble  for  his  army.    But        "  The  rain  still  fell  in  torrents,  and  ihm 

at  half  past  six,  in  the  hottest  of  the  fight,  thick  mist  shrouded  the  field  as  if  to 
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oot  tlMjrh&fUy  ^Mctecle  iti  bcMom  exhib*  bnrdeiif  abore  the  nnkt,  or  shook  them 
ited.  The  canoonading  aoon  commaoced,  down  on  the  heads  of  the  soldiers,  as  the 
bat  with  little  effect,  as  the  mist  concealed  artillery-wheels  smote  aninst  their  truuks. 
the  armies  from  each  other.  A  handred  It  was  a  strange  spectacle,  those  long  dark 
and  sixty  thousand  of  the  aUies  stretched  colupns,  out  of  sight  of  each  other,  stretch- 
in  a  huge  semicircle  along  the  heights,  ing  through  the  dreary  forest  bjr  them- 
while  Napoleon,  with  a  hundred  and  thirty  selyes ;  while  the  falling  snow,  sifting  over 
thousand  in  the  plain  below,  was  waiting  the  ranks,  made  the  unmarked  way  still 
the  favorable  moment  in  which  to  com-  more  solitary.  The  soil  and  yielding  mast 
xnence  the  attack.  At  length  the  battle  broke  the  tread  of  the  advancing  nosts, 
opened  on  the  right,  where  a  fierce  firing  while  the  rumbling  of  the  artillery,  and 
was  heard  as  Victor  pressed  firmly  against  ammunition  and  baffgaffe-wagons,  gave 
an  Austrian  battery.  Suddenly,  Napoleon  forth  a  muffled  sound,  that  seemed  pro- 
heard  a  shock  like  a  falling  mountain,  phetic  of  some  mournful  catastrophe.  The 
While  Victor  vras  enga^ns  the  enemy  in  centre  column  alone  had  a  hundred  cannon 
front,  Murat,  unperceived  in  the  thick  in  its  train,  while  behind  these  were  five 
misty  had  stolen  around  to  the  rear,  and  hundred  wagons — the  whole  closed  up  by 
without  a  note  of  warning,  buret  with  the  slowly-moving  cavalry.  Thus  march- 
twelve  thousand  cavalry  on  the  enemy,  ing,  it  came,  about  nine  o'clock,  upon  Ho- 
He  rode  straight  through  their  broken  henlinden,  and  attempted  to  debouch  into 
lines,  trampling  under  foot  the  dead  and  the  plain,  when  Grouchy  fell  upon  it  with 
dying.  Ney  was  equally  successful  on  the  such  fury,  that  it  was  forced  back  into  the 
left,  and  as  the  mist  lifted,  it  showed  the  woods.  In  a  moment  the  old  forest  wae 
allied  win^  both  driven  back.  The  d^y  alive  with  echoes,  and  its  gloomy  rece«ee 
woreawayinblood-— carts,  loaded  with  the  illumined  with  the  blaze  of  artillery, 
wounded,  moved  in  a  constant  stream  into  Grouchy,  Grandjeau,  and  Ney,  put  forth 
the  city  ;  but  the  French  were  victorious  incredible  efforts  to  keep  this  immense 
at  all  points ;  and  when  night  ajgain  closed  force  from  deploying  into  the  open  field, 
over  the  scene,  the  allied  armies  had  de-  The  two  former  struggled  with  the  energy 
cided  to  retreat*'  of  desperation  to  hold  their  ground,  ana 

althoush  the  soldiers  could  not  see  the 

BATTLS  or  BOBXKXJXfDsif.  euom^s  lines,  the  storm  vras  so  thick,  yet 

they  took  aim  at  the  flashes  that  issued  from 
"  The  Iser  and  the  Inn  as  they  flow  from  the  wood,  and  thus  the  two  armies  fought, 
the  Alps  towards  the  Danube,  move  nearly  T4ie  pine  trees  were  cut  in  two  like  reeds 
in  parallel  lines,  and  nearly  forty  miles  by  the  artillery,  and  fell  with  a  crash  on 
apart  As  they  approach  the  river,  the  the  Austrian  columns,  while  the  fresh  fal- 
epace  between  them  becomes  one  elevated  len  snow  turned  red  with  the  flowing  blood, 
plain,  covered  chiefly  with  a  sombre,  dark  In  the  mean  time  Richenpanse,  who  had 
pine  forest— crossed  by  two  roads  onl^—  been  sent  by  a  circuitous  route,  with  a  sin- 
while  the  mere  country  paths  that  wind  gle  division,  to  attack  the  enemy's  rear,  had 
through  it  here  and  there  give  no  space  to  accomplished  his  mission.  Though  hie 
inarching  columns.  Moreau  had  advanced  division  had  been  cut  in  two,  and  irretriev* 
across  this  forest  to  the  Ion,  where,  on  the  ably  separated  by  the  Austrian  left  wing, 
1st  of  Decemoer,  he  was  attacked,  and  the  brave  general  continued  to  advance, 
forced  to  retrace  his  steps,  and  take  up  his  and  with  only  three  thousand  men  fell 
position  on  the  farther  side,  at  the  village  boldly  on  forty  thousand  Austrians.  Ae 
of  Hohenlinden.  Here,  where  one  of  tne  soon  as  Moreau  heard  the  sound  of  his  can- 
great  roads  debouched  from  the  woods,  he  non  through  the  forest,  and  saw  the  alarm 
placed  Ney  and  Grouchy.  it  spread  amid  the  enemy's  ranks,  he  or- 

**Tbe  Austrians,  in  four  massive  columns,  dered  Ney  and  Grouchy  to  charge  full  on 
plunged  into  this  gloomy  wilderness,  de-  the  Austrian  centre.  Checked,  then  over- 
signing  to  meet  in  the  open  plain  of  Ho-  thrown,  that  broken  column  was  rolled 
henlinden— the  central  column  marching  back  in  disorder,  and  utterly  routed, 
along  the  high  road,  while  those  on  either  Campbell,  the  poet,  stood  in  a  tower, 
side  made  their  way  through  amid  the  and  gased  on  this  terrible  scene,  and 
trecM  as  they  best  could.  in  the  midst  of  the  fight  composed,  in 

*'Itwas  a  stormy  December  morning  when  part,  that  stirring  ode  which  is  known 

these  seventy  thousand  men  were  swal-  as  far  as  the  English  language  is  spoken, 

lowed  from  sieht  in  the  dark  defiles  of  Ho-  •*  The  depths  of  the  dark  forest  swallowed 

henlinden.    The  day  before  it  had  rained  the  struggling  hosts  firom  sight ;  but  still 

heavily,  and  the  roads  were  almost  impas-  there  issued  forth  fVom  its  bosom  shouts 

sable :  but  now  a  furious  snow-storm  dark-  and  yells,  mingled  with  the  thunder  of 

en^  the  heavens,  and  covered  the  ground  cannon,  and  all  the  conlbstd  noise  of  bat- 

with  one  white  unbroken  surface.     The  tie.     The  Austrians  were  utterly  routed, 

by-paths  were  blotted  out,  and  the  sighing  and  the  frightened  cavalry  went  plunging 

pines  overhead  drooped  with  their  snowy  through  the  crowds  of  fugitives  into  the 
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woods — the  artillerymen  cut  their  tracee,  many ;  and  he  often  donbtleM  pot  oft  the 

and  leaving  their  guns  behind,  mounted  appearance  of  intimacy  when  he  really 

their  horses  and  galloped  away~aod  that  had  no  such  feelioe.     Bat  there  were  a 

magnificent  column,  as  sent  by  some  vio-  few  whom  it  is  evident  Napoleon  deeply 

lent  explosion,  was  hurled  in  shattered  j^^^d.      No  greatness,  in  this  worW  at 

fra^menu  on  every  aide     For  m»les  the  j^^  ^^  ^^^^^                 j^        ^^^^  ^. 

S;!^^,^°d"le:ra^Uftrfo^^^  dureexistence-^r^/J^^ 

and  the  pine  trees  again  stood  calm  and  si.  Jf^rest  friend  was  probably  I>u«>c,   ^. 

lent  in  the  wintry  meht,  piercing  cries  and  Headley's  picture  of  his  grief  at  Dnroc-s 

groans  issued  out  of  the  gloom,  in  every  di-  death  is  very  fine ;  one  wno  reads  it  can- 

rection— sufferer  answering  sufferer  as  he  not  help  seeing  bow  fine  a  sabject  it  woaM 

lay  and  writhed  on  the  cold  snow.    Twen-  be  for  a  histoncai  painting, 
tv  thousand  men  were  scattered  there  amid 

the  tre«i,  while  broken  carriages  and  wag-  ^,^„  ^,  ^^^ 
ons,  and  deserted  guns,  spread  a  perfect 

wreck  around."  ..  By^  jji,  greatest  misfortune,  that  which 
__  ,  .  -  . ,  -  ^T  •  wounded  him  deepest,  was  the  death  of  hia 
Much  has  been  said  of  Nqwleon'a  fHend  Duroc.  A»  he  made  a  last  effort  to 
coldness  of  spirit,  his  absorbing  and  un-  break  the  enemy's  ranks,  and  rode  again  to 
changeable  in-sphering  of  self.  Now,  it  the  advanced  posts  to  direct  the  moremcots 
is  undoubtedly  true,  that  he  was  not  of  a  of  his  army,  one  of  his  escort  was  struck 
very  kindly  nature.  He  was  mainly  em-  dead  by  his  side.  Turning  to  Duroc,  ho 
bodied  mind.  His  companions,  of  whom  "aid,  •  Duroc,  fate  is  determined  to  havo 
he  had  not  many,  were  mosUy  compan-  ^?«  ^^  ^f^^'^^K  ^°  ^?l* "  he  was 
ions  of  his  intellect  rather  than  of  his  ndingjnth  his  suite  in  a  rapid  trot  aloog 
u^^  u^  »,«.  ^^^4m^  «mw:*:^...  »«^»k  "*®  To^a,  a  cannon  ball  smote  a  tree  t>esade 
heart  He  was  created  ambitious,  more-  ^^  ^^^  glancing,  struck  General  Kirge- 
over ;  and  conlmuous  ambition  canhard-  ner  dead,  Indtorlout  the  entrails  of  DurlL 
ly  be  dissevered  from  selfishness.  Then,  Napoleon  was  ahead  at  the  time,  mml  his 
too,  he  was  so  keen-eyed.  He  could  .uiu,  four  abreast,  behind  him.  The  dood 
««look  quite  through  the  deeds  of  men,"  of  dust  their  rapid  movements  raised  mrooad 
and  was  able  always  to  bend  them  to  the  them,  prevented  him  from  knowing  at  fir« 
furtherance  of  his  schemes;  and  such  a  who  was  struck.  But  when  it  was  told 
power  can  belong  to  no  one  without,  al-  him  that  Kirgener  was  killed,  and  Duroc 
most  unconsciously,  leading  him  to  turn  wounded,  he  dismounted,  and  gazed  long 
aU  things  into  the  strong  current  of  his  ^^'l^^ly  on  the  battery  from  which  the 
own  purposes.  Indeef,  circumstances  I^^**??  ^^^V^l-^^fu'L  «'°'^^I2'~* 
will  oFthJmselves.  faU  into  the  plans  of  illti^Wera;;^:^'  ^*  "^^"^  """ 
audi  a  man.  This,  of  course,  historians  ..  p„^  ,^  ^  marshal  of  the  palare, 
and  the  world  will  call  selfishness.  And  and  a  bosom  friend  of  the  Emperor.  Of  a 
•0  it  is ;  for  a  still  higher  union  of  ele-  noble  and  generous  character,  of  uiuhakeQ 
ments  would  lead  a  man  to  cover  the  integrity  and  patriotism,  and  firm  as  ste«l 
sweeping  whirlpool  of  his  own  designs  in  the  hour  of  danger,  he  was  beloved  by 
with  an  equal  breadth  of  human  interest  all  who  knew  him.  There  was  a  gentle- 
in  the  afeirs  of  others.  That  Napoleon  new  about  him,  and  a  purity  of  feelinc  tho 
did,  or  could,  have  done  this,  no  one  will  }«fe  of  a  <»mp  could  never  destroy.  Napo- 
imagine.  But  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  Iwnlojedhim-forUirough  all  the  clangs 
/v»  tkA  r^4\^^r  k«n^  tiio»  .11  »^^*  w^^w^  oi^  of  his  tumultuous  lifo  he  hsd  ever  fooDd 

?n  o  L  ij  ^:Jif  A  ^            1^  ^^  affection  and  truth  the  same-aod  it 

in  a  manner  isolated  by  their  very  great-  ^  ^-^^  ^,j^^  y^^^^  ^^  ^  caontcn. 

nesa-can  have  but  few  compamons,  and  ^^ce  he  entered  the  lowly  cottage  wbef« 

with  most  of  those  hold  but  unfrequent  he  lay.    His  eyes  were  filled  with  tears, 

communion.     It  is  still  farther  true,  that  as  he  asked  if  tiiere  was  hope.    When  told 

they  seem  more  isolated,  self-sphered —  there  was  none,  he  advanced  to  the  bedside, 

therefore,  to  the  common  eye,  selfish —  without  saying  a  word.    The  dyinz  mar- 

than  they  really  are.     Thus,  many  pre-  thai  seized  him  by  the  hand,  and  said,  •  My 

eminent  minds,  who  are  not  selfish,  ap-  ^^^ole  life  has  been  consecrated  to  yw» 

pear  so  from  their  solitary  position  among  •e>^ce.  and  now  my  only  regret  »»,  that  I 

men ;  and  others  who  reaUy  are,  appci  c«>,po^ longer  be  useful  to  yon.'  -  JDsjrsc  r 

for  the  same  r«^n  twK  muih^sSIs  repbed  Napoleon,  with  a  voice^o^ 

*wi  »m5  3(MHc  iwH/it  ivTivc  oo  uiuvu  -v  «.  gnef,  •  there  is  another  Hfe — there  wmm 

their  true  character  would  warrant.  This  %ai  awaU  me,  and  we  »hJl  meet  arJeT' 

latter  was  in  some  measure  the  case  with  .ye.,  nn,'  replied  the  feinting  si&rcr. 

Napoleon.    From  hn  superior  isolated  «but  thhiy  years  shall  first  pass  away. 

latelloet  ha  could  not  be  familiar  with  when  you  will  hive  triumphed  over 
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•ntmtet,  nd  realised  all  the  hopes  of  our  moon  rose  abore  the  bills,  bathing  in  her 
ooontry.  I  have  endeavored  to  be  an  hon-  sqU  beams  the  tented  host,  while  the 
est  man ;  I  have  nothisff  with  which  to  flames  (torn  burning  Tillages  in  the  dis- 
reproach  myself.'  He  then  added,  with  tance  shed  a  lurid  light  through  the  gloom 
fidtoring  Toiee,  *  I  have  a  dmughter ; —  —and  all  was  sad,  mournful,  yet  sublime. 
your  majesty  wUi  be  a  father  to  her.*  There  was  the  dark  cottage,  with  the  sen« 
Napoleon  vrasped  his  right  hand,  and  sit-  tinels  at  the  door,  in  which  Duroc  lay  dy« 
ting  down  by  tne  bedside,  and  leaning  his  ing,  and  there,  too,  was  the  solitary  tent  of 
head  on  his  left  hand,  remained  with  closed  Napoleon,  and  within,  the  bowed  form  of 
•yea  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  profound  si-  the  Emperor.  Around  it,  at  a  diitance. 
lence.  Duroc  first  spoke.  Seeing  how  stood  the  squares  of  the  Old  Guard,  and 
deeply  Bonu>arte  was  moved,  he  exclaimed,  nearer  by,  a  silent  group  of  chieftains,  and 
MA/  aire,  iemve  me  ;  this  spectacle  pains  overall  lay  the  moonlight.  Those  brave 
you!*  The  stricken  Emperor  rose,  and  soldiers,  tilled  with  grief  to  see  their  be- 
leaning  on  the  arms  of  bis  equerry  and  loved  chief  borne  down  with  such  sorrow. 
Marshal  Spult,  left  the  apartment,  saying,  stood  for  a  Ions  time  silent  and  tearful.  At 
in  heart-breaking  tones,  as  he  went,  length,  to  breaJc  the  mournful  silence,  and 
*FareweU,  then,  my  friend .'  to  express  the  sympathy  they  might  not 
**  The  hot  pursuit  he  had  directed  a  mo-  speak,  the  bands  struck  up  a  requiem 
ment  before  was  forgotten— victory,  tro-  for  the  dying  marshal.  The  melancholy 
phies,  prisoners  and  all,  sunk  into  utter  strains  arose  and  fell  in  prolonged  echoes 
worthleatneas,  and  as  at  the  battle  of  As-  over  the  field,  and  swept  in  softened  ca- 
pern,  when  Lannes  was  brought  to  him  dences  on  the  ear  of  the  fainting  warrior — 
mortally  wounded,  he  forgot  even  his  army,  but  still  Napoleon  moved  not.  Tbey  then 
and  the  great  interests  at  stake.  He  ordered  changed  the  measure  to  a  triumphant 
his  tent  to  be  pitched  near  the  cottage  in  strain,  and  the  thrilling  trumpets  breathed 
which  his  friend  was  dying,  and,  entering  forth  their  most  joyful  notes,  till  the  heav- 
it,  passed  the  night  all  alone  in  inconsola-  ens  rung  with  the  melody.  9ucb  bursts  of 
hie  grief.  The  Imperial  Guard  formed  music  bad  welcomed  Napoleon  as  he  re- 
their  protecting  squares,  as  usual,  around  turned  flushed  with  victory,  till  his  eye 
him,  and  the  fierce  tumult  of  battle  gave  kindled  in  exultation  ;  but  now  they  fell 
way  to  one  of  the  most  touching  scenes  in  on  a  dull  and  listless  ear.  It  ceased,  and 
history.  Twilight  was  deepening  over  the  a^n  the  mournful  requiem  filled  all  the 
field,  and  the  heavy  tread  of  the  ranks  go-  atr.  But  nothing  could  arouse  him  from 
iug  to  their  bivouacs,  the  low  rumbling  of  his  agonizing  reflections — his  friend  lay 
artiUery  wagons  in  the  distance,  and  all  d^in^,  and  the  heart  he  loved  more  than 
the  subdued  yet  confused  sounds  of  a  migh-  his  life  was  throbbing  its  last  pulsations. 
ty  host  about  sinking  to  repose,  rose  on  the  **  What  a  theme  for  a  painter,  and  what 
evening  air,  imparting  still  greater  solem-  a  eulogy  on  Napoleon  was  that  scene.  That 
nity  to  the  hour.  Napoleon,  with  his  grey  noble  heart  which  the  enmity  of  the  world 
great-ooat  wrapped  about  him,  his  elbows  could  not  shake— nor  the  terrors  of  a  bat- 
on his  knees,  and  bis  forehead  resting  on  tie-field  move  from  its  calm  repose — nor 
his  hands,  sat  apart  from  all,  buried  in  the  even  the  hatred  and  insults  of  his,  at  last* 
profoundeit  melancholy.  His  most  inti-  victorious  enemies  humble — here  sunk  in 
male  friends  dare  not  approach  him,  and  the  moment  of  victory  before  the  tide  of 
his  favoriteofficera stood  in  groups  at  a  dis-  aflTection.  What  military  chieftain  ever 
tance,  gazing  anxiously  and  sadly  on  that  mourned  thus  on  the  field  of  victory,  and 
silent  tent  But  immense  consequences  what  soldiers  ever  loved  a  leader  so  ?** 
were  hanipng  on  the  movements  of  the 

UMI  morning-a  powerful  enemy  was  near,  ^y    ^     nothing  further  to  add  about 

with  tbeir  array  yet  unbroken — and  they  xr       i            vu^  -:^^i«  f^i  «k«#  ««rk;u 

at  length  ventured  to  approach  and  ask  for  NaP^l^on.     We  simply  '^J'J^^^^t  whi^ 

oiders.    But  the  brokVi^hearted  chieftain  1^  n»l'tary  eenius,  in  diplomatic  foresight, 

only  shook  his  head,  exclaiming.  « Every*  »"    far-rwchingf    comprehensiveness    of 

thing  to-morrow r    and    stUl   kept    bis  5>tate  interests,  m  subhmity  of  self-coun- 

mournful  attitude.    Oh,  how  overwhelm-  sel,  in  grandeur  of  sustained  purpose,  he 

ing  was  the  grief  that  could  so  master  that  was  superior  to  all  the  other  leaders, 

stem  heart!    The  magnificent  spectacle  of  monarchs  and  statesmen  of  Europe,  h« 

♦be  day  that  had  passed,  the  glorious  victo.  ^niB  not  their  inferior  in  magnanimity, 

ry  he  had  won,  were  remembered  no  more,  justice  or  faith.     They  were  all,  at  times, 

wd  he  saw  only  his  dying  friend  before  jeficient  enough  in  these  last  great  qwd- 

him.    No  sobs  escaped  him,  but  sUeiit  and  Hjes;  but  why  assail  one. and  say  noitiug 

motionless  be  sat,  his  pallid  face  buried  in  r^i          ,/   v^^^^   »..   Kan/ilA^,^^ 

his  hands,  and  hi;  noble  heart  wrung  with  ^^  ^^e   ^»V  w  ^      K*  fl^ni    i^^^ 

agony.    Darkness  drew  her  curtain  over  country,  and  he  fought  for  ftance ;  if  he 

the  scene,  and  the  stars  came  out  one  aAer  foagbt  also  for  himself,  be  was  not  there- 

another  upon  the  sky,  and,  at  length,  the  fore  the  worst  among  men. 
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Nothing  is  more  striking,  as  we  read  rounds  him,  but  rather  meets  it  with  the 
these  sketches,  than  Bonaparte's  wonder-  firmness  of  one  who  has  settled  beforehand 
ftU  superiority,  on  the  whole,  to  all  his  ^^^^  •^^\  not  overcome  hun. 
Marshes  put  together.  Yet someof  them       "He  d|d  not  V^I^^J^^^^^ 
were   JLkabfe   men,  and  po^essed  f^-^.To'j^^^Sf!;^^^^^ 
among  them  some  remarkable  oualities,  2,ry--he  depended  rather  on  the  strength 
Mr.  Headley  has  not  always  dwelt  as  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  blow  he  had  planned- 
long  on  their  individual  characters  as  he  ^^  if  {^at  failed,  it  became  him  to  pans 
roignt,  but  whenever  he  has  chosen  to  before  he  nve  another.    Like  the  lioo,  he 
extend  his  portraits,  he  is  very  felicitous,  measured  his  leap  before  he  took  it,  and  if 
We  will  give,  as  an  instance,  his  fine  he  fell  short,  measured  it  over  again.    Bat 
characterization  of  Soult,  and  with  it  will  with  all  his  coolness  and  forethought,  his 
take  leave  of  these  volumes,  with  the  re-  hlow  was  fomeUmes  audden  and  deadly  as 
mark,  that  every  one  who  has  a  library  »  (^\^V^  thunderb<^t    A  more  prom^  aiid 
should  add  the^to  his  shelves.  frZ^^y"^  ^c^oT^?  %^^ 

*•  Marshal  Soult  had  leas  genius  but  mora  ranks  and  fire  of  three  hundred  cannon  as 

intellect  than  most  of  the  distinguished  on  a  parade,  his  onset  was  nevertheless  a 

French  Marshals.    He  had  none  of  that  most  terrible  thing  to  meet.    He  carried 

high  chivalric  feeling  which  so  frequently  such  an  iron  wUl  with  him  into  the  battle, 

bore  them  triumphantly  over  the  battle-  and  disputed  every  inch  of  ground  with 

field,  but  he  had  in  its  place,  a  clear,  sound  such  tenacity  of  purpose,  that  the  courage 

judgment,  and  a  fearless  heart.  It  required  of  the   boldest   gave    viray    before   him. 

no  thunder  of  cannon  to  clear  his  ideas-;-  Though  be  performed  perhaps  fewer  per- 

his  thoughts  were  always  clear,  and  his  sonai  heroic  deeds  than  many  others,  he 

hand  ever  ready  to  strike.    He  depended  also  committed  fewer  (suits.    AAer  seeing 

on  the  conclusions  of  reason  rather  than  on  him  a  few  times  in  battle,  one  unconscioas- 

the  inspiration  of  genius  for  victory.    He  ly  gets  such  an  opinion  of  his  invincibiltty, 

calculated  the  chances   beforehand,  and  that  be  never  sees  his  columns  moving  to 

when  his  purpose  was  taken,  it  was  no  the  assault,  without  expecting  sudden  vic- 

ordinary  obstacle    or   danger  that  could  tory,  or  one  of  the  most  terrific  stmg^ea  to 

shake  it.    Such  men  as  Murat,  and  Lannes,  which  brave  men  are  ever  ezposedT  We 

and  Augereau,  relied  very  much  on  the  do  not  expect  the  pomp  and  splendor  of 

enthusiasm  of  their  soldiers,  and  the  power  one  of  Murat's  charges  of  cavalry,  nor  the 

which  intense  excitement  always  imparts,  m^esty  of  Ney's  mighty  columns,  as  he 

Soult,  on  the  contrary,  on  the  discipline  of  hurls  them  on  the  foe ;  but  the  firm  step, 

his  troops,  and  the  firmness  and  steuliness  and  stern  pturpose,  and  resistlesa  onset  of 

it-gives,  either  in  assault  or  retreat ;  and  one  who  lets  nis  naked  deeds  report  his 

hence,    when  left  alone,   could   be   de-  power.   Soult*s  eye  measured  a  battle-field 

pended  on  as  an  able  and  efficient  general,  with  the  correctness  of  Napoleon's,  and 

Though  impetuous  as  a  storm  in  the  early  his  judgment  was  as  good  upon  a  dtrawa 

part  of  his  life,  it  was  the  impetuosity  of  battle  as  upon  a  victory.    Not  having  those 

youth,  rather  than  of  character  j  and  one  fa-  fluctuations  of  feeling  to  which  more  ax- 

miliar  with  his  career,  ever  thinks  of  him  citable  temperaments  are  sutj^ject,  a  deleat 

as  the  stern  and  steady  Soult.  He  was  more  produced  no  discouragement,  and  hence 

of  an  Englishman  than  Frenchman  in  his  a  victory  gave  the  enemy  no  moral  power 

natural  character,  and   succeeded  better  over  him*    It  was  singular  to  see  in  what 

than  most  of  the  other  French  generals  a  matter-of-fact  way  he  took  a  beating,  and 

when  opposed  to   English  troops.     But  how  little  his  confidence  in  himsuSTwis 

though  methodical  and  practical  in  all  his  destroyed  by  the  greatest  disasters.  A  man 

plans,  he  knew  the  value  of  a  headlong  that  ia  not  humbled  or  rendered  fearful  by 

charge,  and  could  make  it    Still,  he  does  defeat,  can  never  be  conquered  till  he  m 
not  seem  to  rise  with  the  danger  that  snr-    slain. 
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FINANCE    AND    COMMERCE. 

Trc  great  and  propitions  erent  to  be  nearly  at  the  quotations  of  last  month, 

communicated  this  month,  propitious  to  without  any  very  active  demand.    Bills 

all  interests,  and  especially  to  those  of  on  London  range  from  71  to  84  percent.. 

Finance  and  Commerce,  is  the  conclusion,  on  Paris  about  f.5- 35,  rates  quite  satis- 

and  ratification   by    the    Senate  of  the  factory  to  the  Banks  as  rather  inviting 

United  States,  of  a  convention  with  £ng-  the  import  than  the  export  of  specie, 

land  for  the  settlement  of  the  long  pend-  The  pnces  of  the  public   stocks  bav« 

iiig  Oregon  controversy.    There  remains  lather  improved ;    tne   U.    S.   six  per 

ofilv  for  its  entire  completion  and  obli-  cents,  having  been  sold  at  106— dividend 

gation,  that  it  should  receive  the  ratifi-  off— which  is  an  improvement  of  about 

cation  of  the  British  Government ;  but  as  1  per  cent  in  the  last  week  or  two. 

the  Convention  is  in  the  very  words  of  Pennsylvania  Fives  are  also  growing 

the  project  presented  by  that  Govern-  in  favor,  arising  mainly  from  the  mcreas- 

ment,  its  ratification  is  looked  upon  as  a  ing  confidence,  that  the  August  dividend, 

matter  of  course,  and  all  agree  to  con-  about  which  there  has  been  great  un- 

flider  this  perilous  question  as  amicably  certainty,  will  be  paid.    The  Treasurer 

and  definitively  resolved;  and  there  is  of  Pennsylvania,  1r,  Snowdeut  who  has 

rejoicing  among  all  but  the  blind  votaries  not  erred  heretofore   by  too  sanguine 

of  the  partv,  which  proclaimed  our  title  calculations,  is  said  to  have  expressed  his 

to  the  whole  of  Oregon  to  be  unquestion-  confident  belief,  that  he  will  have  suf- 

able,  and  anathematized  all  who  should*  ficient  funds  for  this  dividend, 

suggest  the  surrender,  in  the  way  of  com-  The  wants  and  the  ways  and  means  of 

promise,  of  an  inch  of  that  territory.  the  General  Government,  for  the  prose* 

The  satisfactory  consummation,  though  cution  of  the  war,  were  developed  in  the 

it  has  been  accomplished  somewhat  earlier  reply  of  the  President,  on  the  16th  inst. 

than  we  anticipated,  was  nevertheless  to  a  call  made  by  the  Senate  on  the  6th 

confidently  looked  for,  and  in  the  last  inst  for  information  on  these  points, 

number,  the  war  between  the   United  The  sum  required,  over  and  above  all 

States  and  Mexico  was  referred  to  by  the  ordinary  expenditures  of  the  Govern- 

U8,  as   likely  to  dispose  GrNit  Britain  ment,  for  prosecuting  the  war,  until  the 

more  speedily  to  adjust  her  controversy  close  of  the  fiscal  year  30th 'June,  1847, 

with  us.    The  result  has  proved  the  ac*  is  estimated  at  a  BtnaM  fraction  less  than 

curacy  of  this  forecast.  twenty-four  miliion  dollars  !  and  the  ways 

By  the  last  mail  steamer,  with  London  and  means  of  providing  this  large  sum 

dates  to  the  5th  June,  the  news  was  re-  are  thus  set  forth  by  the  Secretary  of  the 

ceived  of  the  success  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Treasury : 

the  Bin  having  been  read  a  foond  time  j^„^  ^^^^  l^^^ 
ID  the  House  of  Lonis.  jn  a  fuU  vote  by  gj^ .  j  ^^^^  ^^^  considered  the  rewlu- 
48  majonty.  This  diMsides  the  question.  ^Joq  ^f  ^^e  Senate,  of  the  3d  of  June,  1846, 
As  yet,  little  or  no  influence  is  exerased  together  with  the  estimates  of  the  Secre- 
npon  our  markets  by  this  new  feeling  of  tary  of  the  Navy,  of  the  9th  instant,  and  of 
Great  Britain ;  and  in  the  face  of  the  the  Secretary  of  War  of  the  13th  in- 
coming harvest — one  of  very  large  prom-  stant,  submitted  by  you  to  this  depart* 
ise— the  prices  of  all  bread  stuffs  are  de-  ment,  and  respectfully  report  to  you  as  fol- 
dining.  Ihe  fall  in  price  of  flour  and  lo^»  •  ^  .  ._..<»  ^ 
wheat  has  occasioned  very  large  losses,  It  appeara  that  the  •ggre«te  «rtimat«i 
and  twoor  three  old  and  well-established  •'Penditwes  of  the  ^ar  aod  Nafv  De- 
wu  I  wu  VI  (uico  uiu  cuju  vf  ^tt  coMiuiioM^  partmentefor  the  fiscal  years  tennioating  oa 
hous^  engaged  in  that  trade  in  the  city,  fj,^  3^^,,  ^^ j„^^^  y^^^  \^^  ^^  30^^  of  j5ne, 
have  been  borne  down  thereby.  ^g^^^  amount  to  $23,952,004,  over  and 
In  money  matters,  the  market  is  still  |^ye  the  estimates  made  by  these  depart- 
lar  from  easy  or  settled,  although  there  ments  in  December  last,  and  then  submit* 
M  less  pressure  for  money  than  some  ted  in  my  annual  report  to  Congress,  In 
weeks  8^.    Foreign  Exchange  remains  that  report  it  was  supposed  by  this  depart* 
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ment,  that  upon  the  ezpendituret  then  es-  revenue  during  a  portion  of  the  fint  jetf 
timated  for  a  state  of  peace,  there  would  succeeding  its  Adoption ;  but  that  it  would 
remain  on  the  1st  of  July,  1847,  a  balance  add  one  million  of  dollars  per  mnnom  to 
in  the  treasury  of  $4,332,441  07.  Deduct-  the  permanent  annual  revenue  from  cit- 
ing this  balance  from  the  excess  of  expen-  toms  is  not  doubted, 
ditures  above  estimated  by  the  War  and  It  is  believed  also  that  the  reduction  and 
Navy  Departments,  there  would  result  a  ^aduation  of  the  prices  of  the  public  lands 
deficiency  of  $:l  9,620,463.  in  favor  of  settlers  and  cultivators,  as  rc- 

It  is  believed,  however,  that  this  de-  commended  in  your  message  of  December 

ficiency  will,  from  augmented  receipts  ac-  last,  would  make  an  annual    addition  of 

crued  and  accruing  for  the  fiscal  years  1846  half  a  million  of  dollars  to  the  revenue  de- 

and  1&47,  be  diminished  four  millions  of  rivable  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of 

dollars,  which  would  reduce  the  deficit  on  the  public  lands,  by  bringing  into  market 

the  1st  of  July,  1&47,  to  $15,620,163.  many  millions  ofacres  of  the  publicdomaia 

It  is  ascertained  by  experience,  that  for  which  are  wholly  unsaleable  at  the  present 
the  certain,  prompt,  and  convenient  pay-  minimwn  price  established  by  law.  De- 
ment of  the  public  creditors,  at  all  times  ducting  the  sum  of  half  a  million  of  dol- 
and  places  throughout  our  extended  terri-  lars  from  the  deficit  last  above  mentiDned, 
tory ,  and  the  supply  of  the  mint  and  branch  would  leave  still  unprovided  for,  Um  soa 
mints  for  coinage,  a  sum  of  four  millions  of  $12,580,496,  which  must  be  met  by 
of  dollars,  especiallv  during  a  state  of  war,  loans,  taeasury  notes,  direct  taxation,  or 
must  remain   on    hand  in   the  treasury,  excises. 

which  would  again  raise  the  sum  to  be  In  addition  to   the  strong    objectioM 

provided  for  before  the  30th  of  June,  1847,  which    have   been   urged    against   direct 

to  $19,620,463,  taxes  and  excises,  it  would  be  difficult  to 

It  is  believed,  however,  that  a  sum  equal  put  in  operation  such  a  system  in  all  the 

to  $5,534,057  of  additional  revenue  may  States  and  Territories,  so  as  to  realize  tlM 

be  produced  by  the  modification  of  the  required  amount  in  cash,  before  the  30di 

tariff  herein  proposed — namely,  to  adopt,  of  June,  1347.    A  system  of  direct  taxsi 

as  a  basis,  the  bill  reducing  the  tariff  re-  and  excises,  it  is  believed,  would  not  medt 

ported  by  the  Committee  of  Ways   and  the  sanction  of  the  people,  unless  in  tbo 

Means  to  the  House  of  Representatives  on  emergency  of  a  war  with  some  great  mari- 

the  14th  of  April  last,  together  with  the  time  nation,  exposing  our  commerco  to 

augmented  and  additional  duties  now  pro-  great  hazard,  and  greatly  reducing    tho 

posed    and    enumerated  in   schedule    A.  revenue  from  duties  on  imports. 

This  change  of  the  bill  reported  by  the  The  only  remaining  means  for  snppljio^ 

committee,  omitting  the   fourth  section,  this  deficit  within  the  required  period,  u 

would  make  an  addition  to  the  revenue  to  by  loans  or  treasury  notes ;  and  I  would  ac^ 

be  produced  by  that  bill,  of  $5,034,056.  cordin^ly  recommend,  with  a  vi^fw  to  tkm 

After  a  very  careful  examination  of  the  most  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  exiatiof 
additional  data  which  it  has  been  in  my  war  with  Mexico,  so  as  to  bring  k  to  a 
power  to  obtain  since  the  month  of  Febru-  speedy  and  honorable  termination,  tint  a 
ary  last,  it  is  my  conviction  that  the  bill  of  contingent  authority  should  be  vested  ia 
the  committee  will  produce  a  net  revenue  this  department,  with  your  saiKrtiaiu  to 
of  at  least  twenty-six  millions  of  dollars,  issue  treasury  notes,  or  effect  a  loos  of  a 
If  to  this  be  added  the  additional  duties  sum  in  the  a^egate  not  exceeding  i^ 
proposed  to  be  levied  in  schedule  A,  the  last  above-mentioned  deficit  of  $I2,5M,4'J6L 
bill  of  the  committee,  with  the  moditica-  I  think  it  would  be  most  odvant^seooo 
tions  embraced  in  that  schedule,  would  to  the  Government,  that  a  portion  of  thio 
produce  a  net  revenue  of  $30,034,057.  monev  should  be  raised  by  treasorj  notes. 
This  would  make  an  addition  of  $0,534,057  and  the  remainder  by  loans,  limiting  tbo 
to  the  revenue  that  would  be  produced  un-  interest  in  both  cases  to  a  rate  not  exceed- 
der  the  act  of  the  30th  of  August,  1842.  ing  six  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  forb^ 
If,  then,  we  deduct  this  $5,534,057  from  ding  the  negotiation  in  either  caoe  bdav 
the  deficit  above  estimated,  it  would  still  the  par  value.  If  the  authority  were  limit- 
leave  a  deficit  of  $14,086,406.  ed  so  as  to  cover    this  deficit,  and  ilit 

If,  in  addition  to  the  mtjdificationsof  the  power  given  to  resort  to  loans  or  treosnry 

tariff  above  suggested,  the    warehousing  notes,  or  both,  as  the  emergency  migte 

system  were  adopted,  as  recommended  in  require,  the    money  might  be  rnioed  at 

my    annu^   report   of  December  last,  it  a  much  lower  rate  of  intereot  than  if  tko 

would  make  an  addition  to  the  annual  rev-  department  were  confined  either  to  \ 

enuo  from  customs  of  one  million  of  dol-  alone,  or   to    treaoury  notoo.     Tbo 

lars,  which,  deducted  from  the  above  deficit,  perience  of  the  Goveroroont  hao 

would  leave  a  deficiency  still  remaining  of  strated  that  there  are  periods  wboo 

$13,080,406.  are  most  available,  and    that    thoto  an 

It  is  true  that  the  introduction  of  the  occasions  when  treasury  notes 

warehousing  system  might  diminish  the  better    adapted   to    meet   tbo 
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which  some,  who  might  otherwise  con-  scheme  ritinaWy  to  pre  mway  this  noMe 

sent,  on  genera>principle8,  to  adiminntion  inheritance  of  the  whole  Americmn  peo- 

of  daties,  mav  feel  donbtfal  about  making,  pie. 

The  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea-  While,  therefore,  uncertainty  contin- 
snry  in  the  preceding  page  calcnlates,  nes  respecting  the  measures  of  the  gene- 
indeed,  opon  increasing  the  revenue  by  ral  Government  calculated  to  afiect  all 
the  reduction  he  recommends  of  duties ;  business  porsnits,  and  war  still  prevails, 
but  seeing  that  the  existing  rates  produce  there  can  be  none  of  the  settled  feeling 
far  more 'than  it  was  estimated  they  and  security  of  ordinary  peaceful  timea. 
would  by  those  who  insist  that  high  Still  commefce  has  not  yet  suffered  any 
duties  necessarily  diminish  revenue,  interruption  from  Mexican  hostilities,  or 
there  will  not  be  as  much  faith  reposed  hostilities  under  the  Mexican  flag  on  tha 
in  this  Treasury  estimate  of  increased  seas — no  privateers  have  been  heard  of — 
revenue  from  diminished  duties,  as  if  the  and  although  through  apprehensions  oif 
previous  estimates  about  the  opposite  possible  evil  considerable  derangeoMUit  of 
result  had  turned  out  correctly.  We  business  occurred  at  New  Orleans  by  the 
look  upon  it,  therefore,  as  quite  problem-  withdrawal  of  credits,  the  suspension  of 
atical  whether  there  will  be  any  material  shipments,  and  the  accumulation  of  pro- 
change  in  the  eiisting  tariff.  duce,  business  is  now  measurably  return- 
Concerning  the  public  lands,  the  ing  to  its  accustomed  channels ;  and  if, 
chief  eflbrt  seems  to  be  to  reduce  the  as  is  hoped,  Mexico  may  soon  consent 
price  of  those,  which  have  for  a  long  to  treat  for  peace  under  the  pledge  reit- 
term  of  years  been  offered  for  sale,  with-  crated  by  the  President  in  the  message  of 
out  finding  purchasers  at  the  present  the  16th  inst,  in  which  he  communicated 
price  of  $1,25  per  acre.  Whether  this  to  the  Senate  the  war  estimates — of  his 
succeed  or  not,  the  policy  of  the  general  earnest  desire  to  return  to  a  state  of 
management  oif  the  nnblic  lands  would  peace— the  prospects  of  the  future  would 
be  little  affected  thereby ;  though  its  sue-  took  more  hopeful, 
cess  would  be  one  step  forward  in  the 
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The  foreign  intelligence  of  the  month  and  honorable  to  l>oth  the  contendln|  par- 
presents  no  feature  of  transcendent  inter-  ties.  The  49th  parallel  to  the  Straits  of 
est.  The  war  with  Mexico  has  made  no  Fuca  is  adopted  as  the  lK>undarj,  EnclaBd 
advance  since  our  remarks  of  last  month,  retaining  the  whole  of  Vancouver's  labad, 
except  that  the  American  army,  under  and  the  right  of  joint  navigation  of  the  €•- 
General  TATtx>a,  has  taken  undisputed  lumbia  during  the  continuaDce  of  the  pr»> 
possession  of  Matamoras,  and  the  neighbor-  sent  charter  <n  the  Hndsoa's  Bay  Cotapvay, 
ing  ref^ion  of  Mexican  territory,  and  is  a  period  of  about  seventeen  yean.  Tbces 
gradually  advancing  towards  the  heart  of  the  facts,  it  should  be  added,  rest  as  yet  opoa 
country.  With  England  our  relations  are  nothing  better  than  well  authenticatsd  r^ 
believed  to  have  been  materially  improved,  mor,  ag  the  proceedings  have  all  be^n  Lad 
by  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  partitioning  in  secret  session,  and  have  not  yet  t>ecQ  <tf- 
the  Oregon  territory  between  the  rivu  fie ially  divulged.  Of  their  substantial  ac- 
claimants.  The  President,  from  whatever  curacy,  however,  we  have  little  do«b»,  aad 
motive,  conforming  to  the  practice  of  Wash-  venture  accordingly  to  congntvlate  tte 
ntOToir,  solicited  the  advice  of  the  Senate  country  upon  this  sattsl^ory  ad^wsfsst 
in  regard  to  the  terms  of  composition.  That  of  a  long-pending  and  threateaing  diapaaa, 
advice  was  promptly  given ;  a  treaty  was  Granting  that  the  partition  is  disadvaata- 
fVaroed  by  the  Executive  in  accoitlanca  geoos  to  either  party,  which  Deed  not  hs 
with  it;  it  was  at  once  ratified  by  the  conceded,  it  certainly  is  honorable  to  b«Ch; 
Senate,  by  the  decisive  vote  of  41  to  14,  and  and  not  only  they,  but  the  whole  worU 
is  now  on  its  way  to  England  for  final  ap-  have  reason  to  rejoice  at  the  pacific  aod 
proval  by  tbe  English  Government,  which  auspicious  result. 

it  will  doubtless  receive,  and  thus  become  In  Eivglan n  little  has  occurred  of  mvk- 

the  sovereign  and  irrevocable  law  of  the  ed  interest    The  success  of  Sir   Robert 

land.    The  terms  of  the  treatvdo  notdiffer  Peers  new  Com  Bill  has  been  reduced  ts 

essentially  from  those  which  have  been  certainty,  by  its  passage  in  the  Ho«aa  if 

laid  dovm  in  this  Review  as  just,  desnable  Lords  toasecondreategbyakige 
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ity ;  tDd  the  Dext  ttmmer  will  probably  Aree  hundred  Fnacfa  priionert,  officers 
bring  intelligence  of  ite  final  enactment  into  and  men,  unarmed,  were  butchered  in  cold 
a  law.  Tbe  apprehentiona  oi  famine  in  Ire*  blood  !  This  horrible  maasacre  must  great- 
land  are  gradaally  anbsiding,  and  much  of  ly  prolong  and  deepen  the  horrors  of  the 
tbe  alarm  felt  upon  the  subject,  though  warin  Algeria.  The  victories  of  the  Frenob* 
natural  and  creditable,  seems  to  have  been  though  some  of  thero  ha?e  been  decisivet 
needless.  It  has  had  great  influence,  how-  seem  to  hare  in  the  end  but  little  effect 
erer,  in  efiectins  tbe  Moption  of  Sir  Robert  upon  the  general  contest,  and  the  Arabs 
Peel's  new  and  startling  changes  in  the  have  resources  for  prolonging  it  indefinite- 
commercial  policy  of  the  kingdom,—  1^.  The  Minister  of  War  has  recently  pub- 
changes  of  which  the  importance  has  as  lished  a  foi/eon  view  of  the  establishments 
^et  been  but  dimly  seen,  and  which  must  in  Algeria,  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
in  the  end  work  an  entire  revolution  in  the  native  population  in  the  parts  examined  by 
domestic  concerns  of  Great  Britain.  No  the  Arab  Bureau  amounts,  in  the  province 
•troneer  or  more  striking  evidence  could  of  Constantini,  to  1,046,716  souls;  in  that 
have  neen  given  of  the  immense  increase  of  Algiers  to  490,168,  and  in  that  of  Oran  to 
of  the  popular,  over  the  aristocratic,  ele-  477,034,  giving  a  total  of  1,983,918.  The 
ment  in  the  government  of  tbs  country,  whole  population  in  Algeria,  Tell,  and  Sa- 
than  is  afl%)rded  by  the  triumphant  adoption  bara,  is  estimated  at  3,000,000  at  least.  De- 
of  these  important  departures  from  its  mands  were  made,  in  1945,  to  the  Minister 
•Id,  established,  and  apparently  necessary  of  the  Interior,  for  concessions  of  land,  to 
policy.  the  number  of  1,696,  by  French  subjects. 
In  F&ANCB  public  attention  seems  to  and  of  183  by  foreigners;  the  demands 
have  been  absorbed  by  several  events  of  made  to  the  Minister  of  War  were  more 
considerable  interest,  though  slight  import*  important.  The  French  families  demand- 
ftnce.  Lecompte,  who  aspired  to  become  ing  to  emigrate  are  464  in  number,  and  their 
the  'assassin  of  Louis  Philippe,  has  been  resources  reach  the  sum  of  15,091,359  fr. ; 
*'  questioned"  very  closely,  and  seems  to  the  foreign  families  are  572  In  number,  and 
have  acted  entirely  from  personal  animosi-  theirjproperty  amounts  to  786,195  fr.  The 
ty.  No  connecfion  with  political  conspi-  civil  population  which,  in  December  31, 
rators  wu  made  even  probable.  Prince  1644,  consisted  of  75,420  individuals,  had 
Louis  Napoleon,  after  a  captivity  of  aix  increased  in  December  31, 1845,  to  06,119  ; 
years,  has  made  his  escape  from  the  fortreas  the  agricultural  population  in  the  establish- 
o^  Ham,  and  had  arrived  in  London,  whence  ments  founded  by  the  Government  amounts 
he  was  soon  to  depart  for  Florence,  to  visit  to  42,812.  Not  less  than  21 ,009  orders  for 
his  aged  father,  Lucien  Bonaparte.  He  es-  gratuitous  passages  were  issued  in  184 5  by 
cmped  di^nised  as  a  carpenter.  His  release  the  Minister  of  War. 
has  relieved  the  government  fVt>m  unplea-  The  French  are  about  to  send  a  vessel  to 
•ant  embarrassment.  An  intei«sting  debate  South  America,  to  institute  a  new  hydro- 
upon  the  Foreign  Policy  of  the  present  graphical  survey  of  the  Gulf  of  Panama, 
Ministry  has  been  had  in  the  Chamber  of  nrom  Point  Mala  to  the  bay  ef  Choco.  The 
Deputies,  in*whicb  M.  Thxeiis  made  a  very  first  soundings  of  the  Pacific  side  were 
able  and  elaborate  attack  upon  the  whc^e  taken  in  1843,  by  the  Danae,  and  it  is  now 
course  of  the  Government  in  regard  to  other  proposed  to  complete  the  important  work 
nations,  which  was  answered  with  equal  which  was  then  commenced. 
«bility,  and,  as  is  generally  conceded,  with  The  German  Zo//sereifi,  or  Customs' 
complete  success,  b^  M.  Guikot.  The  Min-  Union,  is  about  to  hold  its  Congress  at  Ber* 
ister  was  assailed  with  special  forcerespe<:t-  lin,  when  the  accession  of  Hanover  to  the 
ing  the  treaty  he  had  ooncludeid  with  Moroc-  League  is  confidently  expected.  The  com* 
oo,attd  was  bitterly  reproached  for  not  bav*  mercial  treaty  between  the  United  States 
ing  insisted  on  the  surrender  of  that  formi-  and  the  ZoUverein,  negotiated  recently  by 
dable  enemy  of  France,  Abd-el-Kader,  who  Mr.  Whxatoxv,  as  will  be  remembered, 
has  crowned  the  war  in  which  he  has  been  failed  to  receive  tbe  sanction  of  the  Senate. 
PC  longengaaed  by  one  of  the  most  atrocious  It  is  not  unlikely  that  a  renewed  attempt 
deeds'recoriMd  in  history.  It  is  announced,  will  be  made,  in  the  ZoUverein  Conference* 
on  authority  which  unhappily  precludes  to  accomplish  the  objects  aimed  at  by  this 
doubt,  that  about  the  last  of  Apru  he  gave  rejected  treaty.  The  importance  of  the 
orders  to  his  brother-in-law,  Mustapha-  Association,  and  the  number  of  people 
Ben-Tami,  who  commanded  in  the  Deira,  comprised  within  its  regulations,  render 
and  had  charge  of  the  French  prieoners  desirable  on  our  part  soaie  established  corn- 
taken  in  tbe  last  campaign,  to  rid  himself  mercial  relations.  The  Lea^e,  it  will  be 
of  them,  in  order  to  facilitate  his  retreat,  recollected,  has  its  origin  m  a  series  of 
and  prevent  their  rescue  by  certain  tribes  treaties  made  generally  for  terms  of  six 
ef  Arabs  and  of  Moors,  through  the  midst  years,  in  some  instances  for  four  only. 
of  whom  Mustapha  was  about  to  pass  in  his  Upon  the  expirstion  of  each  term,  a  Con- 
flight  before  the  advancing  columns  of  tbe  grass  or  Conference  of  the  ZoUverein  de- 
FMDch.    Tbe  order  was  obeyed,  and  above  termines  whether  the  leiociation  shaU  be 
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continued,  and  what  henceforth  ^all  be  channela  of  p<ditical  intrigue  in  wfaidi 
the  tariff  of  dutiei  to  be  imposed.  At  each  they  have  so  long  been  compelled  to  more^ 
Congress,  the  treaties  wtitch  ma^  have  and  to  place  them  upon  the  broad  highwmy 
been  concluded  since  the  last  meeting  are  of  public  improvement,  on  which  nearly  aU 
presented  for  ratification.  The  Zollverein  the  other  civilized  nations  of  the  world  are 
IS  a  confederation  of  States  for  commercial  making  so  rapid  progress.  Some  of  tih« 
purposes.  The  States  at  present  composing  Italian  States  are  beginning  to  perceive  and 
It,  are :  The  Kingdom  of  Prussia,  except-  to  act  upon  these  principles;  and  they  tm 
ing  the  Principality  of  Neufchatel ;  the  thus  gradually  establishing  an  indepeodeat 
KingdomofSaxon^jT;  the  Association  of  the  policy.  In  Sardinia,  especially,  the  en- 
States  of  Thuringia,  of  which  Weimar  is  lightened  and  patriotic  king,  Charles  Al- 
the  capital ;  the  Duchy  of  Brunswick,  in-  bert,  has  taken  steps  which  cannot  fail  to 
eluding  the  Hanoverian  possessions  within  work  out  for  his  countr]^  results  of  the  most 
its  limits ;  the  Kingdom  of  Bavaria ;  the  important  and  beneficial  character.  For 
Kingdom  of  Wurtemberg;  the  Grand  Duchy  some  years  past,  intelligent  obscnrers  im 
of  Baden ;  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse ;  the  Europe  have  remarked  the  progress  which 
Electorate  of  Hesse ;  the  Duchy  of  Nassau ;  his  government  has  made  in  the  path  a( 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg ;  the  City  political  reform.  His  police  regulatioas 
of  Frankfort ;  the  States  Anhalt,  Reuss,  nave  gradually  become  less  and  leas  ofca- 
HobenzoUern,  Lippe,  and  Waldock^  These  sively  stringent ;  his  supervision  has  becoois 
States  comprise,  altogether,  a  population  more  tolerant  of  opinion  and  of  speech ; 
of  28,000,000  souls,  of  which  Prussia  alone  the  ultimate  control  of  the  public  instme- 
eounts  upwards  of  16,000,000.  Thus  the  tion  has  been  committed  to  men  the  most 
relative  power  of  Prussia  in  the  Con-  distinguished  in  the  country,  who,  thuygh 
fiederation  is  more  than  half.  Prussia  owns  devoted  to  the  government,  are  most  intm^ 
also  the  ports  on  the  North  Sea.  In  trea-  ical  to  the  priests  upon  whom  has  hitherto 
ties,  Holland,  Belgium,  Scandinavia,  Rus-  devolved  the  whole  system  of  educatioa: 
sia,  France  and  England,  the  Zollverein  is  and  the  restrictions  upon  trade,  which, 
represented  by  the  Prussian  Cabinet,  which  having  no  protective  purpose  to  serve,  bmvc 
negotiates  and  settles  the  terms.  The  con-  simply  checked  and  destroyed  tb«  con- 
cerns ot  the  Zollverein  with  Switzerland,  merce  of  the  kingdom,  have  been  greatly 
are  managed  by  Austria;  and  with  the  relaxed  and  are  rapidly  disappearing  alto- 
Italian  States  and  Turkey,  by  the  Bava-  gether.  The  king,  as  the  Paris  DeAola 
rian  Cabinet.  The  Zollverein  has  com-  well  remarks,  ful^  understands  that  tfaa 
mercial  treaties  with  Holland,  Belgium,  day  of  political  violence  and  Imbittercd 
France,  England,  Portugal,  Sardinia,  Aus-  contention  has  passed,  and  has  wiselv  raieed 
tria,  Russia,  Turkey  and  Denmark.  The  the  standard  of  reform,  being  certain,  that 
receipts  of  the  customs  of  the  Zollverein  he  who  most  promptly  and  fully  meets  the 
amount  to  $8,750,000  for  Prussia,  and  about  exigencies  of  the  country  as  they  arise, 
$17,500,000  in  all.  These  statistics  exhibit  will  render  most  remote  the  probability  ol 
sufficiently  the  commercial  importance  of  violent  disturbances  and  bloody  revolutioMi 
the  Association,  and  demonstrate  the  policy  The  distinguished  men  of  Piedmoot,  ia 
of  establishing  with  it  advantageous  com-  assembling  at  the  General  Coogrees,  hava 
mercial  relations.  But  great  and  just  zealously  seized  the  opportunity  ol  reoder- 
doubts  are  entertained  of  the  proprietor  of  ing  themselves  useful  to  their  coaatry, 
fixing  on  tariflfs  by  treaty^  and  thus  placing  The  Abb&  Giobbbtb,  a  philosopher  aad 
beyond  the  reach  of  Congress  the  power  theologian  of  great  merit,  has  given  the 
expressly  committed  to  it  by  the  Constitu-  signal  for  the  movement  by  the  publicatiea 
tion,  of  laying  duties  upon  imported  goods,  ofa  work,  at  once  political  and  moral,  span 
We  do  not  think  any  such  arrangement  Italy.  This  eloquent  writer,  paying  leas 
should  or  could  receive  the  sanction  of  the  regard  than  some  of  his  coantrynMo  to  the 
proper  authorities  in  the  United  States.  Utopias  of  speculative  radicals,  baa  provad 
Influences  are  at  work,  and  events  are  in  a  most  impressive  manner,  that  to  reft- 
in  progress,  in  Itai^t,  which  are  attract-  der  certain  tlie  progress  and  regeneraiiaft 
ing  general  attention  in  Europe,  and  which  of  Italy,  it  is  necessary  to  withdraw  tba 
cannot  fail,  at  no  distant  day,  to  produce  princes  from  those  bloody  revolntiaaB 
important  results.  The  weakness  and  ut-  which  have  so  widely  separated  them  from 
ter  incapacity  of  most  of  the  Governments  their  people,  and  to  engage  them  hctftfly 
of  the  Papal  States,  have  not  only  tended  and  zealouslv  in  the  national  cauae.  Ua 
to  cramp  the  resources  and  sacrifice  the  has  not  (ailed  to  remark,  with  the  highasl 
welfare  of  the  people  to  a  policy  long  since  satisfaction  and  the  most  deserved  aolmi— , 
obsolete ;  but  have  aided  to  perpetuate  the  the  noble  manner  in  which  the  kii^  «C 
domination  secured  by  Austria  over  the  Sardinia  has  already  entered  upon  thia  m- 
Peninsala,  by  the  arranpments  made  at  the  ble  career.  Soon  after  the  appearaoca  ^ 
Congress  of  Vienna.  Nothing  is  wanted  this  work  of  Gioberte,  one  of  the  masi 
hat  able,  efficient  and  enlightened  states-  nent  literary  men  of  Turin,  Cotnt  C. 
men,  to  bring  the  Italian  Stotes  out  of  the  Balbo,  published  an  essay  vpoatha 
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^  halyt  which  he  dedicated  to  his  iUoe*  despotiftn,  are  very  forcibly  aet  forth  ia 
triout  predecessor  in  the  same  walk.  In  this  brief  paragraph  from  the  London 
this  work  he  insists,  in  terms  at  once  clear  Times : 
and  impressi?e,  upon  the  entire  independ- 
ence of  Italy.  At  any  other  epoch  than  .  "  If  wc  were  to  scrutinize  with  a  awch- 
the  present,  a  writer  who  should  have  so  "ft  and  prophetic  eye  the  present  condition 
boldly  nut  forth  these  senUmenU  would  *?^  ibc  future  destinies  of  that  great  Em- 
1^1-  .AiL-*  «,KiI.!n«i  k;V«Lif*r  ^Z^^  P»*"*»  which  extends  from  Semhn  to  Milan, 
^ve,  it^t,  subjected  himself  to  perpe-  ^^  Jh^aid  be  filled  with  unwonted  and  mel- 
tual  exile.  But  Balbo  lives  quietly  at  Tu-  ancholy  forebodings  as  to  the  trials  it  may 
rin,  and  is  received  with  the  highest  coii-  have  at  no  distant  period  to  undergo.  A 
sideration  at  the  royal  court.  The  same  is  childish  Emperor,  a  decaying  minister,  a 
true  of  Count  Petitte  and  M.  Massimo  bigoted  family  council,  an  aristocracy  ill  ac- 
d'iUeglio— both  of  whom   have  recently  quaint^d  with  ita  duties  and  its  rights,  a 

ptiblislied  some  important  works,  the  form-  pH»°«!T  1^^^^  *'■  ''I'  ***™* ^  Pf^^'Hces  >m- 

L.  «.***«  D«.i^«»^.  in  iioiir    «n/i  »Ki>  u«f«i.  ""^^  ^^^  tfac  most  auti-social  doctrines,  an 

er  upon  Railroads  m  Italy,  and  the  latter  nnformed  middle  class,  an  embarrassed  trea- 

upjj  the  present  condition  of  Rome.  sury.  and  a  dissected  territory,  are  thinffs 

There  is  nothing  in  all  this  which  should  which  surround  with  sinister  presages  the 

awaken  the  jealousy  or  hostility  of  any  House  of  Austria.    Her  foreign  rivals,  to  the 

European  power.    But,  as  might  readily  east,  to  the  north,  aud  to  the  south,  are  in- 

hmve  been  foreseen,  the  attention  of  the  ci^d  to  press  on  in  their  respective  lines  of 

Austrian  Government  has  been  awakened,  P?»cy  by   the  evident  embarrassment  and 

«Ki  iU  fears  excited,  by  t^e^  evidences  of  ^^-^.^(i^l ^^'olS'^hl'^'cormeniT 'X' 

a  progress  and  reviving  feeUng  of  nation-  j^e  Slavonian  populations;  Prussia  hasaf- 

ality  which  can  scarcely  fail,  in  the  end,  to  fecied  to  take  the  lead  in  the  aflairs  of  Ger- 

detach  the  Italian  States  from  all  depend-  many  ;  and  in  Northern  Italy  the  national 

ence  upon  Austria.  competitor  for  power  is  to  be  found  in  the 

Diplomatic  remonstrances  have  not  been  House  of  Savoy.  Witli  each  of  these  Slates 
wanting ;  but  the  King,  Charles  Albert,  has  Austria  has  formed  close  alliances,  for  the 
maintained  with  firmness  his  righU  as  the  PJ^f  of  crushing  popular  movements  and 
A.^  mn.^^^\»^  «ron  ;n/i4»ni»n^iin*  (stafo  TKi.  checkiHg  the  advancement  of  the  time  ;  but 
free  sovereign  of  an  independent  State.  The  ^^^^  oHhtm  will  prove  her  formidable  rival 
mentment  of  AusUia  has  been  manifested  ,„d  opponent  whenever  it  is  discovered  that 
in  a  recent  decree,  published  in  the  Milan  the  true  basis  of  their  power  is  the  free 
ofllcial  Gazette  of  April  20,  subjecting  the  national  development  of  tneir  respective  do- 
wines  of  Piedmont  to  a  most  exorbitant  mmions." 

increase  of  export  duty ;  but  the  king  has        ^-    .      „  ,  •  n    i»      ... 

prompUy  met  this  blow  by  another,  which  .   Of  miscellaneous,  and  wpecialW  literary 

relieves  from  duty  many  articles  of  French  intelligence,  we  have  but  little  this  month, 

production,  which  before  were  almost  ex-  The  publications  of  the  four  weeks  that 

eluded  from  his  dominions.    Thus,  while  have  elapsed  since  our  last  review,  seem  to 

Austria  cuU  ofi*  trade   with   the   Italian  have  been  of  but  slight  importaiice     The 

States,  they  invite  trade  with  France ;  and  London  Athenaum  has  a  long  critical  notice 

the  inevitable  result  of.the  movement  must  <>«  /^e  little  volume  of   Poeins  entitled 

IM,  to  perfect  their  independence  of  Aus-  "Man  in  the  Republic,'  by  Mr.  M  athkws, 

tria,  and  to  open  a  profitable  and  liberal-  of  which  a  second  edition  was  recently  la- 

izing  commerce  with  their  western  neigh-  ««ed :  it  closes  with  this  paragraph,  which, 

boriL    It  is,  of  course,  received  with  Uvely  in  its  praise  and  censure,  seems  to  us  alike 

satisfaction  by  the  people  of  France ;  and  discriminating  t 

tiie  DebatM  pays  the  king  a  jost  and  lofty        <t  onr  readers  will  see  there  is  tomethini^ 

tribute  for  the  enlightened  policy  which  of  originality  in  this  design  and  its  treat' 

he    has  adopted:   **The    King,    Charles  ment ;  and  the  execution  is,  in  pans,  good* 

Albeit,"  says  that  jobrnal.  •«  knows  better  An  excessive  carelessness  of  performance, 

than  any  monarch  of  the  time,  that  public  at  times-a  looseness  of  metres  beyond  al 

opinion  is  mistress  of  the  world,  and  that  f*"f>j»f»>^,  '"*''^'^n^«?  ««1? w^r^^V th« 

.«>fti^».r  ^«  ^^^.^  »k«  •i^oii^k  iwJw^^w^imi't^w  turbidity  of  tone — a  Iifltng,  as  it  were,  of  tne 

nothing  can  escape  the  severe  impartiality  author's  self  upon  stilts  quite  out  of  the  sight 

oC  her  decisions :  he  is  therefore  deter-  ^  g^iall  men—disfigure  a  thoughtful  and 

mined,  now  and  hereafter,  to  merit  her  characteristic  work.    How,  in  a  new  edition, 

aipprovai.    This  approbation  he  will  not  which  this  is,  these  faults  have  not  been . 

lack,  neither  in  Italy  nor  in  France  nor  in  corrected,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand. 

liie  rest  of  Europe,  if  he  wiU  conUnue  to  The  litUe  duodecimo  is  worth  the  pains; 

•how  himself  friendly  to  safe  and  useful  re-  and  we  welcome  heartily  a  n»"f  "^'/;;^";.  ^^^ 

loms.tognidethehi^hfacultiesofhispeo-  S[^-^/.^"^°«°^  ^^°  '^^^*  "'  '^  American 
pie  towa&  profitable  works  of  labor  and  '  ' 

of  peace,  and  to  attain  thus  the  glorious  fu-  Letters  from  Italv  all  notice  the  plans  for 
tore  reward  for  the  House  of  Savoy.**  The  various  reforms  which  are  on  foot  in  that 
position  which  Austria  occupies  in  regard  country.  While  the  Pope  has  forbidden 
to  this  movement,  and  the  general  pros-  the  construction  of  railroads  in  bis  domin- 
of  that  old  bulwark  of  £ar(^;>ean  ions,  in  Tuscany  they  are  undertaken  in 
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It  is  amon^  the  most  encooraging  cir-  may  hare  been  the  value  of  the  territory 
comstances  ol  the  age,  that  the  news  of  in  dispute — and  to  England,  at  least,  it 
the  peaceful  settlement  of  the  Oregon  was  comparatively  of  Lttle  consequence 
question  has  been  received  by  the  three  — there  was,  within  certain  limits  on 
leading  nations  of  Christendom  with  un-  each  side,  a  line  of  honor  not  to  be  trans- 
disguised  gratification.  There  is  no  need  gressed  by  the  opposing  power,  giving 
here  of  inquiring  whether  the  claims  in  to  the  question  a  gprave  character  in  the 
dispute  were  in  themselves  of  sufficient  eyes  of  other  nations.  Unfortunately, 
Tmfuc  to  have  bred  the  danger  of  such  a  according  to  the  feelings  of  large  por- 
conflict  It  is  enough  when  an  accom-  tions  of  me  respective  conununities,  these 
plished  and  proud  nation,  and  powerful  lines  crossed  each  other  in  many  points, 
enough  to  defend  its  jiride,  sincerely  be-  thus  allowing  room  for  many  positions 
lievee  that  any  afi^r  in  question  touches  to  be  looked  upon  by  one  side  as  aggres- 
a  vital  point  of  its  honor.  Its  interest  sions,  when  to  the  other  they  were  but 
noay  be  Tore^ne ;  a  point,  even,  of  ua-  the  natural  and  necessary  occupation  of 
tional  security  may  be  yielded ;  but  its  grounds  of  ri^ht  It  was,  therefore,  no 
dignitv  and  self-respect  will  be  jealously  causeless  or  msignificant  doud  of  war 
defended.  These  are  a  nation's  best  inher-  through  which  the  star  of  peace  so  heav- 
itance ;  wealth  and  power  without  them  ily  struggled,  and  it  required  distinct  con- 
axe  but  poor  possessions ;— but  no  peo-  cessions  on  each  side,  even  from  those  in 
pie  can  long  maintain  themselves  in  tneir  the  State  holding  to  the  most  moderate  oi 
own  rmrd,  or  in  that  of  others,  who  do  the  claims  put  forth,  before  the  heaveas 
not  defend  their  rights.  That  England  that  cover  the  ocean  between  us  could 
was  sincere  in  asserting  that  she  had  be  made  clear  again.  These  concessions 
lights  to  be  maintained  in  the  Oregon  were  made.  Ine  afi^rs  of  the  English 
region — that  she  believed  a  large  portion  Government,  by  a  good  Providence,  were 
of  the  territory  was  justly  hers — cannot  in  the  hands  of  an  administration  given 
admit  of  a  doubt  in  the  minds  of  those  to  moderate  counsels ;  and  the  great  bul- 
who  have  noted  her  language  and  con-  wark  of  our  national  interests,  the  Sen- 
doct  It  must  be  equally  beyond  doubt  ate,  exercised  its  ancient  prerogative  of 
among  candid  men  ever]rwhere,  that  the  educing  wise  results  from  popular  tu- 
counter-daim,  so  far  as  urged  by  the  mult,  factious  cabals,  and  that  most  fatal 
more  intelligent  and  sober-minded  of  the  of  all  things  in  a  government,  an  execu- 
American  people,  was  in  like  manner  tive  at  once  imbecile  and  ambitious, 
sincerely  alleged,  and  with  a  full  belief  But,  happily,  this  was  not  alL  It  might, 
in  its  yalidi^     Thus,  however  small  indeed,  have  been  sufficient  for  present 
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tranqaillity,  that  the  coDtrolUng  power  neighbon  from  without,  and,  from  wit^ 
in  the  State  waa  on  each  side  so  wisely  in,  of  the  more  dangerous  free  opinioBs  so 
actuated ;  but,  fortunately  for  the  encour-  rapidly  growing  up  in  the  minds  of  the 
agemeot  of  those  who  hope  for  the  com-  people.  Sweden  and  Norway  hare  no- 
ing  of  an  age  which  shall  know  how  ther  fleets  nor  armies,  nor  a  treMiry  by 
to  regulate  uie  world  without  war,  the  which  they  could  be  created ;  Italy  and 
great  body  of  the  people  in  both  conn-  Spain,  impoverished,  oppressed,  dinirit- 
tries  were  plainly  impatient  of  any  dis-  ed,  are  only  able  to  lament  and  bleed ; 
tarbance  of  the  peace  of  Christendom.  Turkey,  broken  in  her  pride  and  witbovt 
This  is  evident  from  the  congratulations  resources,  will  hereafter  see  the  crea- 
80  widely  exchanged  in  both  countries —  cent  of  Islam  gleam  only  on  the  minarali 
congratulations  arising  not  altogether  of  her  mosques,  no  longer  over  the  frost 
from  calculations  of  interest,  but  as  well  of  battle ;  Mexico  and  the  South  Anaeb- 
from  a  feeling  every  day  more  generally  can  States,  are  plainly  unequal  to  any 
difibsed,  that  a  war  which  should  have  prolonged  efforts  of  hostilities  on  a  grand 
been  avoided  is  crime.  And  this  satis-  scale ;  and  the  nations  of  Asia,  inert  and 
faction  is  not  entirely  confined  to  the  ineflkient,  as  they  have  been  for  2,000 
two  nations  more  immediately  concerned  years,  can  never  greatly  disturb,  with 
in  the  controversy.  France  also,  vola-  demonstrations  of  war,  the  a&irs  of  move 
tile,  ambitious,  fond  of  glory  and  excite-  civilized  powers.  Thus  the  vast  inter- 
ment—qualities of  temper  which  render  ests  of  general  peaee  lie  practically  ia 
her  the  most  dangerous  of  all  the  com-  the  keeping  of  only  four  govemmento. 
munities  of  Europe — has  given  unequi-  Hostilities  may  be  carried  on  by  faaM 
vocal  proofs  of  her  gratification  that  the  barbarous  nations  among  themselves ;  cr 
civilized  world  is  not  a^in  to  be  con-  some  one  of  the  great  powers  spokoi  of 
▼ulsed  with  general  hostilities.  A  few  may  wage  a  desultory  war  on  the  oil* 
Parisian  journals,  which  from  oppo^tion  skirts  of  civilized  life ;  but,  as  power  is 
to  a  ministry  disposed  to  maintain  fnend-  now  divided,  no  ^eat  struggle,  hreakiiig 
ly  relations  toward  the  English  Govern-  the  repose  of  Christendom,  and  checkinr 
ment,  are  accustomed  to  denounce  all  the  the  progress  of  civilization,  can  be  entera 
movements  of  Great  Britain,  feel  it  of  into,  it  France,  Russia,  England  aid 
course  their  duty  to  be  dissatisfied ;  but  America,  should  stand  against  it  Wt 
the  French  people,  it  is  evident,  are  may  go  farther ;  for  if  the  other  fluee, 
mainly  in  favor  of  peace  among  civilized  especially  France  and  Enrland,  dKiaM 
nations.  This  community  of  sentiment  manifest  strong  and  united  oppositkMw 
is  an  important  fact ; — evidently,  by  a  sin-  Russia,  without  such  an  accesaion  to  her 
^le  reflection.  There  are  four  great  na-  naval  and  military  skill  as  cannot  be 
tions,  that  virtually  rule  the  a&rs,  not  looked  for,  will  hardly  feel  dispoaed  Is 
only  of  Christendom,  but  of  the  worid.  disturb  the  peace  of  Europe.  That  those 
They  are  England,  France,  the  United  two  governments,  therefore,  which  c». 
States  and  Russia.  Unquestionably,  any  together,  practically  hold  the  balanoe  of 
one  of  these  great  powers — of  itself,  un-  power  in  the  eastern  hemisphere,  ahovU 
aided  by  any  other — would  dace  to  break  share  with  this  republic,  g^rowing  ereiy 
up  the  present  peace  of  nations,  and  would  day  more  powerful  and  important,  so 
be  able  to  carry  on  the  war  for  a  pe-  manifest  a  gratification  that  a  waortikc 
riod,  in  the  face  of  any  combination.  But  question  has  been  peaoeiull^r  settled,  is 
it  is  nearly  as  certain  that  no  other  State,  a  thing  worthy  of  consideration  iBMag 
without  the  countenance  of  one  of  these,  the  signs  of  the  times, 
would  dare  to  enter  into  a  struggle  of  any  ft  is  true,  that  this  expressioQ  is  Mit  to 
moment  Austria  would  not:  she  has  be  relied  on  as  implying  any  detervasa- 
no  vessels,  nor  even  sea-board,  to  enable  tion,  in  the  minds  of  these  pnrernflMato, 
her  to  acquire  power  upon  the  ocean,  to  have  no  more  to  do  with  drrrfM 
and  her  position  midway  between  France  warfare.  They  have  by  no  mriw 
and  Russia  would  <*  give  her  pause  **  be-  reached  such  a  point  They  are  as  y«t 
fore  she  would  undertake  a  war  without  content  with  desiring  it,  in  a  winff. 
the  assistance,  or  at  least  the  guarantied  without  coming  at  all  to  any  dear  p«r- 
forbearance,  of  either.  Prussia  would  pose,  or  even  to  any  definite  |icic*p<iua 
not :  having  no  ships,  she  is  but  the  of  what  is  attainable.  They  have  hardly 
worse  at  present  for  her  sea-coast ;  and,  begun  fairly  to  lay  aside  old  aaia 
thouffh  a  military  state  by  education,  she  and  the  remembrances  of  aadeot 
stands  too  much  in  awe  of  her  powerful  much  less  have  they  bxou^ 
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to  contemplate  the  possibiiity  of  three  or  «  concession  m  could  have  been  con* 

foor  leading  powers  actually  resolving  ceived  of.    It  offered  to  arbitnOe — which 

that  there  shall  be  no  more  great  wars  in  was  fair ;  but  in  the  way  of  negotiation 

Christendom,  and  keeping  their  resolution,  it  had  always  been  unreasonable. 

It  is,  indeed,  wondenui,  how  rapidly  an  Such  was  the  matter-o{-£ict  aoqni- 
enlightened  people,  in  this  age  even,  come  escence  of  Christian  commnnities  in  the 
to  accustom  themselves  to  the  idea  of  alternative  of  blood !  It  shows  their  con- 
war.  *'  Possible,'*  *<  probable,"  **  inevi-  gratuiations  of  peace  to  be  based,  as  yet, 
table,"  is  the  development  of  appellatives  somewhat  less  on  principle  than  could  be 
in  their  minds.  First,  they  indulge  wished.  A  feeling,  however,  is  evident- 
themselves  in  talking  largely,  and  with  ly  present,  on  which  a  received  principle 
no  great  clearness,  of  certain  injuries  re-  may  finally  be  established  as  a  line  of 
ceived  from  a  foreign  nation,  insulted  conduct  for  Christendom.  And  in  this 
claims,  or  some  omnsive  position  as-  point  of  view,  the  &ct  that  another  con- 
sumed by  them :  it  is  declared  not  un-  troversy  between  nations  has  been  set- 
likely,  if  things  go  on  so,  that  hostilities  tied  by  honorable  concession,  is  of  laige 
may  grow  out  of  it.^  Next,  the  speech-  importance.  For  its  inherent  nature,  the 
making  leaders  opportunely  delegated  to  moral  effect  of  such  an  occurrence  is 
be  nuer$,  patriotic  men  in  power,  and  great,  and  tends  to  produce  in  the  minds 
the  unpurcbasable  press,  take  pains  to  of  men  that  state  of  sentiment  which  shall 
show  the  country  aggrieved,  talk  strong-  be  the  perennial  well-spring  of  the  peace 
ly  as  a  government,  and  contrive  by  a  of  humanity.  With  nations,  moreover, 
l>old  front  and  skillful  diplomacy  to  con-  as  with  individuals,  custom,  habit,  rules, 
vert  a  previous  measurably  good  under-  everything ;— each  new  example  of  a 
fltending  into  uneasiness  and  rancor,  question  so  settled,  will  render  it  more 
Their  warlike  tone  being  naturally  re-  easy  and  natural  for  another  to  follow, 
echoed,  the  sober  part  of  the  community  by  one  sten  more,  towards  that  oonditioii 
begin  then  to  denounce  the  blundering  of  the  wond  when  '*  the  loudness  of,the 
government  which  has  brought  things  to  trumpet  and  the  shock  of  armies  "  s&all 
sach  a  pass : — they  acknowledge  the  na-  be  forgotten.  And  in  this  conviction  we 
tion  peirtly  in  the  wrong,  but  what  of  cannot  but  advert  to  the  tone  in  which 
right  there  i$  in  the  cote  must  be  defend-  the  first  men  of  both  countries  have  ex- 
ed !  Diplomatic  issues,  oblique  as  usiml,  pressed  themselves  on  this  occasion.  The 
shoot  past  each  other — negotiation  con-  language  used  by  Mr.  Webster,  Mr.  Man- 
fuses  Itself — friendly  argument  is  thrust  gum,  Mr.  Crittenden,  and  other  eminent 
aside  as  not  sufilciently  independent —  members  of  the  American  Senate,  was 
military  preparations  b^n  to  m  made —  unequivocal  and  exalted : — It  deprecated 
and  both  nations,  settling  down  into  the  — and  for  higher  reasons  than  the  bum- 
feeling  that  there  is  **  no  help  for  it,'*  ing-  of  cities  and  the  ruin  of  commerce^ 
philosophically  **  prepare  their  hearts  for  that  useless  intervention  of  arms,  which, 
war.**  At  length,  after  a  long  suspense,  at  the  end  of  a  lonj;  struggle,  would  bat 
and  a  general  checking  of  all  prosperous  leave  both  nations  impoverished  and  de- 
business,  the  dominant  parties  in  the  re-  moralized,  and  the  question  still  to  be 
spective  States  discover  that  no  political  settled— 63^  treaty  !  Similar  terms  had 
capital  can  be  manufactured  by  a  war  been  uttered  by  the  leaden  of  the  British 
fever ;  a  few  mutual  concessions  are  then  Parliament  Especially  noble  is  the  Ian- 
made,  a  treaty  summajily  follows,  and  guage  used  by  Sir  Kobert  Peel — a  man 
both  countries  congratulate  themselves,  ofgenerous  and  enlaiged  views,  whom  the 
each  other  and  the  world,  that  they  did  world  is  very  justly  coming  to  consider 
not  invoke  the  aid  of  amns,  when  they  one  of  the  most  enlightened  statesmen  of 
•ought  only  to  be  ashamed  that  war  was  the  age.  In  that  noble  and  elevated 
ever  dreamed  of  between  them.  This,  it  speech,  in  which  he  has  just  taken  leave 
will  not  be  denied,  has  been  too  much  of  official  power,  he  bestows  a  lofty  en- 
the  history  of  the  nublic  mind  in  this  comium  upon  Lord  Aberdeen  for  *<tht 
country ;  and  in  England,  the  body  of  the  exertions  which  he  had  made  in  the  main- 
people  were  graduiuly  and  coolly  adopt-  tenance  of  peace."  *<  He  has  dared  to 
mg  the  opinion  that  as  the  Americans  avow,"  says  the  British  Minister,  *•  that 
**  would  have  war,"  war  it  must  be : — it  he  thinks  in  a  Christian  eowUry  there  is  a 
teems  never  to  have  entered  their  minds  moral  obligation  upon  a  Christian  miniskr 
that  their  own  government  might  not  to  exhaust  etfery  effort  before  incwrringthe 
have  offered  altogether  so  liberal,  or  just,  risk  qf  var:*    And  afterwards,  having 
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,  tbH  ^  iMt  propoMlft  of  Am"  akMgtke  whole  FKifictbore. 

dbe  Eii|di«b  GoTcn»eai  ior  the  diTMKMi  »iamd  hc«elf  m  hariac  cxawire  rijfci 

oTOr^^bsUbceaacc^ledbjABaica,  totbH  cotiie  icsios.    Eo^&ad.  kavng 

Sir  Ri^ert  Ped  added  a  few  iupmBTe  Bade,afttf  1768,aeTcnlcxplontioQa»a 

wonia,  whiek  aie  worth  raaanberiaif.  the  high  btitwiea  below  the  &Sth*  — 


*•  TbiM,  sir,  these  two  great  aatioDS,  im-  oTeff»  aad  tiadiag  with  the  natiTea — eoa- 

pdkd,  I  beiiere,  by  the  public  optoko,  cctred  th^  she  abo  had  cLubib  oq  that 

which  ougbt  to  guide  and  inflocnce  ^^eik  ^j,^^     Dificiilties  arose,  and  were  rapi*. 

meo,  hare  by  moderatioD^by  ttw  ygit^of  ly  ripeainr  iato  war,  when  the  Treaty  of 

Butnal  comproimse-«Toid«d  the  drod^  Ae  EaaSl.  called  the  Kootka  CoaTea- 

calaimtv  of  a  war  between  twoMttootoJ  jj^  ^„  g^teied  into,  by  which,  saTiar 

STSraixed  world  in  calamities  to  aa  ex-  either  party,  the  north-weatcoaot  aad  seas 

leot  which  it  is  difficait  to  foresee."  were  to  be  open  to  the  subjects  both  ot 

f>gi*tMl  and  Spain,  in  a  kind  of  coniBion 

We  hare  thos  spoken  of  the  erent  it-  oecapancy.    So  mnch  was  wrested,  as 

celL    It  is  worthy  of  aO  the  coDgnOnla-  we  snowed  more  folly  in  the  Fehnury 

tjons  tint  the  coantry  can  bestow  upon  article,  from  Spanish  weaknesa.     Slill« 

it    Against  iu  prorisions  very  little  can  once  obtained,  it  was,  ondoobtedly,  is 

be  saiZ!    But  in  the  manner  of  its  accom-  some  sent,  an  English  acquisition, 
plishment  we  have  not  been  so  fortunate.        The  firat  transaction  entered  into  by 

As  a  party,  indeed— 4f  anything  about  oor   ^Temment   aflecting   the   Orcgoa 

the  matter  erer  ought,  as  we  have  before  questioo,  was  •  the  purchase  of  Loms 

BMutiooed,  to  hare  been  looked  at  in  a  jana  from  the  French,  in  1803.  This  vast 

partisan  light— the  more  sober  portion  of  rapon,  as  originally  held  by  Spain,  aad 

the  community  have  nothing  to  regret  in  a&rwaids  by  France,  seems  nerer  to 

the  transaction.    The  Whigs,  with  here  have  had  any  conceiTable  limits.     Lying 

and  there  a  modenUemind  from  the  oppo-  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  stretchiig 

site  ranks,  were  always  in  iaror  of  lust  north  and  north-west  to  an  undefined  a- 

the  partition  which  has  taken  place.  But  tent,  it  j^ye  us,  at  against  England^  wamt 

what  hare  the  Democratic  paity  to  fielid-  indefimte  claims  on  the  Pucinc.  Tbc  dis- 

tate  theinseWes  upon  in  the  whole  a£bir,  coTery  of  the  Columbia  river,  and  sahse- 

from  first  to  last  ?    The  historr  of  their  qoent  explorations  of  the  branches,  gift 

entire  conduct  on  the  question  tnroughout  iis,as  agatfut  her,  a  still  farther  title  to  thtf 

is  sufficiently  sickening,  and  the  country  region.    Great  Britain,  meantiine,  liidlow- 

has  heard  enough  of  it    It  is  necessary,  ing  up  the  adyantage  she  had  won  from 

howerer,  to  open  up  a  page  or  two  here,  Spain,  had  begun  to  occupy,  with  trading 

that  our  own  position  may  be  placed  on  posts,  and — what  is  the  strongest  point 

record.    But  we  will  promise  to  be  brief,  in  her  final  claim — bad  discorered  aad 

That  a  clear  view  of  the  whole  case  explored  the  second  great  river  and  val- 

may  be  had,  we  present  a  short  statement  ley  of  Oregon,   Frazer's  river,  nmaiag 

of  the  proposals  made,  at  difierent  times,  from  above  the  54th  degree  south  ncailj 

by  our  government,  and  those  ofiered  by  to  the  49th  parallel. 
Eogland,  in  return,  together  with  the  pro-       The  first  distinct  proposition  made  by  is 

visions  d  the  present  treat^r.  It  will  then  to  the  English  government,  bearing  upoa 
be  seen,  what  we  have  gained  or  lost  b^  this  question,  was  that  in  a  prospective 
this  treaty  over  our  own  former  jproposi-  treaty,  drawn  up  with  their  Conmisska- 
tion,  and  which  party  in  the  Kepublic  era,  soon  afte(  our  acquisition  of  Loms- 
stands  on  the  most  favorable  ground  in  ana,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  north- 
relation  to  this  great  national  question.       em  boundary  of  that  territory.     It  hal 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  the  first  been  commonly  believed — and  the  poiat 
convention  entered  into  between  any  two  is  not  yet  wholly  cleared  up— -that  Cam- 
nations  respecting  the  north-west  coast,  missionere,  appointed  according  to  the 
having  any  influence  on  our  final  claims,  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  is 
wasthatotNootka  Sound,  in  1790.  Spain,  1713,  had  already  adopted  the  49tli  paal- 
by  early  discoveries  from  the  year  1513,    lei  as  the  dividing  line  between  the  '^^ 


by  occupation  of  the  coasts  as  high  as  French  possession  of  Louisiana  and  Cto- 
the  Califoniias,  by  farther  explorations  ada  and  the  British  Hudson's  Bay  taxi- 
in  1774-5,  as  high  up  as  latitude  58^,  and    tones ;  and  in  the  treaty  now  proposal  a 
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was  a^eed,  that  the  boundary  between  Goulbura  and  Robinson,  being  anziois 

the  United  States  and  British  possessions  to  secure  to  £neUsh  subjects  ^e  free 

on  the  north  should  run  from  the  Lake  nayigation  of  the  Mississippi.    This  was 

of  the  Woods  to  the  49th  dc^ee.and  fol-  steadily  refused  on  our  pirt,  the  more 

low  that  parallel  westward  «  as  far  as  firmly  that  we  had  been  denied  access  to 

their  said  respective  territories  extend  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  to  which  we  had  a 

that  quarter :  provided  that  nothing  in  far  mater  rieht.    The  proposed  line  was 

the  present  article  shall  be  construed  to  finally  acceded  to  as  far  west  as  the 

extend  to  the  nortk-tcest  coast  of  America,  Rocky  Mountains.  They  then  discussed, 

or  to  territories  belonging  to,  or  claimed  by  itself,  the  subject  of  respective  claims 

ty,  either  party,  on  the  Continent  of  Ame-  to  territories  on  the  I^acific.    The  several 

nca,  to  the  westtDord  qfthe  Stony  (Rocky)  grounds  of  title,  with  which  the  public 

Mountains."**  This  article  in  the  intended  are  now  familiar,  were  set  forth  on  each 

treaty  was  approved  of  by  both  govern-  side.    No  distinct  proposition  foraboun- 

ments.    But  President  Jefferson  wished  dary  was  made  by  the  British  Commis- 

the  proviso  respectingthe  north-west  coast  sioners,  but  it  was  intimated  that  the 

should  be  omitted,  as  it  **  could  have  lit-  river  was  the  most  proper,  and  that  no 

tie  other  effect  than  as  an  offensive  inti-  articles  would  be  agreed  to  that  did  not 

mation  to  Spain,  that  the  claims  of  the  give  them  the  harbor  at  the  mouth  in 

United  States  extend  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  common  with  the  United  States.    This 

However  reasonable^*  continues  Mr.  Jef-  was  decided  enough,  and  of  course  pre- 

ferson,  **  $uch  claims  may  be  compared  eluded  further  argument.    The  alternative 

%tith  those  (f  others,  it  is  impolitic,  espe-  agreed    upon    was   the    convention   of 

cial])rat  the  present  moment,  to  strengthen  joint-occupancy,    which    stipulated,   in 

Spanish  jealousies  of  the  United  States,  substance,  that  *'  all  the  territories  and 

which  it  IS  probably  an  object  with  Great  their  waters,  claimed  by  either  power* 

Britain  to  excite,  by  the  clause  in  ques-  should  be  free  and  open  to  the  vesaels, 

tion."!    We  do  not  suppose  that  Jeffer-  citizens  and  subiects  of  both,  for  ten 

son's  idea  of  England's  wishing  to  *<  ex-  years ;  provided,  however,  that  no  claim 

cite  Spanish  jealousies"  of  us,  had  any  of  either,  or  of  any  other  nation  to  any 

foundation  whatever,  or  was  excusable,  part  of  these  territories  should  be  preju- 

except  from  the  disturbed  state  of  feelings,  diced  by  the  arrangement** 

at  that  time,  between  the  United  States  So  far,  the  American  Commissionen 

and  Great  Britain ;  but  the  passage  shows  had  conducted  the  negotiation  without 

how  completely  that  statesman,  sagacious  reference  at  all  to  the  Sp^uusb  title.    This 

in  many  things,  was  possessed  of  the  has  been  made  by  the  English  press  and 

true  idea  of  the  nature  and  condition  of  diplomatists  the  ground  of  the  accusation, 

our  claims  on  the  I^cific  coast — that,  by  that  we  had  no  real  belief  in  the  validity 

our  discoveries  there,  and  by  the  indefi-  of  that  title.    Nothing  could  well  be 

nite  extent  of  the  Louisiana  territories,  more  unfounded.    The  relation  of  Spain 

our  title  was  tenable,  not   wholly  as  and  the  United  States  to  each  other  and 

against  Spain,  who  had  a  prior  title,  but  to  England,  was  at  that  time  precisely 

as  against  England.    This  was  the  pro-  analo^us  to  that  of  England  and  the 

posed  treaty  of  1807-8 ;  but  the  disturbed  United  States  to  each  other  and  to  Russia, 

relations  of  the  two  countries,  from  other  in  the  negotiation  that  took  place  five 

causes,  prevented  its  ratification.  years  afterwards  with  that  power.    Rus- 

After  the  war,  negotiation  on  the  sub-  sia  had  arrogated  extensive  rights  on  the 

ject  of  north-west  boundaries  was  re-  north-west  coast  farther  south  than  either 

newed.    The  American  Plenipotentiaries,  England  or  the  United  States,  who  bad 

Messrs.  Rush  and  Gallatin,  m  1818  pro-  then  acquired  the  Spanish  title,  was  dis* 

posed,  in  effect,  the  same  dividing  line  as  posed  to  allow.    Our  government  was 

before — that  it  should  rUn  from  the  north-  desirous  of  settling  the  matter  by  a  triple 

west   extremity   of  the   Lake   of   the  convention,  whicn  should  confine  each 

Woods  to  latitude  49®,  and  thence  with  power  within  certain  latitudes.     Both 

that  parallel  westward;   but  with  this  England  and  Russia,  however,  taking 

addition,  that  it  should  be  continued  to  offence  at  President  Monroe's  declaration 

the  Pacific  ocean.    The  discussion  was  against  European  intervention  or  coloni- 

protracted — the   British  Commissioners,  zation  on  this  continent,  refused  the  pro- 
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pOflftL    But  instead,  Rossia  treated  with  from  tbe  Bodcy  Moootaiiis  akmg  the  49& 

each  power  separately — agreeing  with  parallel,  till  it  struck  the  great  northoa 

each  that  as  to  her  own  claims,  they  branch  of  the  Colambia,  thenee  down  the 

should  be  conceded  to  her  as  far  south  as  middle  of  the  river  to  the  ocean — both 

54*^  40%  leaving  any  conflicting  claims  nations  being  at  liberty,  for  ten  years,  to 

which  Englaaa  and  the  United  States  ywaa  by  land  or  water  through  the  ts- 

might  assert  below  that  latitude,  to  be  ritories  on  both  sides  of  the  boondaij. 

settled  between  themselves.    But  if  it  This  proposal  was,  of  course,  rejected, 

was  competent  to  England  to  negotiate  Great  Bntam,  it  was  declared,   would 

for  certain  claims,  as  against  Russia,  make  no  other,  and  the  n^otiatioD  wai 

knowing    the   necessity  of    afterwards  stopped. 

settling  with  us  about  the  same  claims.        The  original  period  of  joint  occupaboa, 

manifestly  it  was  equally  competent  for  howeyer,  was  draiying  to  a  close,  aad 

the  United  States  to  negotiate  with  Eng-  our  goyemment  again,  in  1826,  pressed 

land  about  similar  claims  held  by  us,  as  for  a  settlement  of  the  question.    Durmr 

against  her,  though  aware  that  the  same  this  period,  the  **  joint  occupancy  *  }m 

must  subsequently  be  treated  about  with  been  all  on  one  side.    We  had  neglected 

Spain,  as  holding  a  title  prior  to  that  of  the  country.    Scarcely  an  American  wai 

both.    And  there  ase,  besides,  two  other  seen  in  the  whole  re^on,  while  throogk 

considerations  bearing  upon  this  case.    It  the  vast  extent  of  wilderness,  from  Lalaa- 

had  long  been    evident    to    American  dor  to  the  Pacific,  the  Hudson's  Bay 

Statesmen,  that  the  ancient  yast  domin-  Company  had  established  trading-posts, 

ion  of  Spain  on  this  continent  was  rapid-  and  extended  the  laws,  usages  and  inter- 

ly  breaking  up.    A  few  years  longer  of  ests  of  Great  Britain.    This  strengtbened 

indolent  eibrts  and  misguided  counsels  for  England  that  kind  of  secondary  dais 

would  see  it  in  fragments.   It  was  but  the  recognized  in  law  as  created  by  occma 

part  of  common  foresight  so  to  interpose  tion,  we : — but  it  did  not  at  all  affect  oie 

contingent  grounds  of  title,  that  such  original  title.    The  American   right,  Vy 

parts  m  her  immense  territories  as  were  the  Spanish  title  and  by  our  own   " 

neatly  more  valuable  to  us  than  to  any  covenes,  was  still,  on  th 


^  ,  ,  .  le  whole,  ^ 

foreign  power  should  not  fail  of  falling  mount.  In  this  negotiation,  the  BntMh 
to  our  share.  A  second  important  fact  is  Commissioners  made,  in  effect,  the  sum 
that,  while  our  negotiations  with  England  proposal  as  before.  Mr.  Gratlatin,  in  re- 
were  pending,  in  1818,  we  had  already  turn,  repeated  the  ofier  made  in  1818 — 
been  treating  with  Spain  two  or  three  viz. :  the  49th  parallel,  from  the  Rocky 
years  for  all  her  rights  in  the  Ore^n  re-  Mountains  to  the  Pacific,  but  with  this 
gion.  That  treaty  was  all  the  whde  ex-  important  addition,  that  **  if  the  satd  hm 
pected  to  be  first  consummated,  but  it  should  cross  any  of  the  brandket  cf  Ckr 
was  not  till  four  months  later ;  and  this  Columbia  at  points  from  ichich  thnf 
we  think  matter  of  regret ;  for  had  we,  navigable  to  the  mmn  stream,  the  i 

negotiating  with  Great  Britain,  definitely  tion  of  said  branches  of  the  main 

possessed  the  Spanish  title,  we  might  should  be  perpetually  free  to  the  dtizemMef 

at  that  time  have  attained  some  settle-  both  nations.***    England  refused  to  givt 

ment  of  the  question,  and  saved  all  fur-  up  the  territory  on  the  north  bank  of  the 

iher  altercation.  Columbia ; — she  offered,  however,  to  grtv 

Having  strengthened  our  daim  by  the  up  "  a  detached  territory,  exteodinr  oa 

acquisition  of  the  rights  of  Spain,  we  the  Pacific  and  the  Straits  of  FucaTuoa 

red  the  negotiation  again  in  1824.  Bulfinch*s  Harbor  to  Hood*s  Canal,"*  asd 

Rush,  on  our  part,  proposed  that  that  **no  works  should  be  erected  by 

any  part  of  the  territory  claimed  by  ei-  either  power  at  the  mouth  en*  oa  tfct 

tber  power,  should  be  open  to  both  na-  banks  of  the  Columbia,  calculated  to  im- 

tions  for  ten  years :  Provided,  that  in  pede  free  navigation.**    ^t  the  Uailid 

that  time  the  British  were  to  make  no  States  very  justly  resolved  to  yield  aa 

settlements  north  of  the  55th  or  south  of  part  of  the  country  south  of  the  49tli  par- 

the  51st  parallel.    For  the  51st<*,  Mr.  allel.    They  bad  offered,  uniformlj  aad 

Rush  afterwards  substituted  the  49th^.  consistently,  a  line  of  compromise  mile 

The  British  Commissioners,  Huskisson  below  the  claims  of  their  abstiact  titk» 

and  Canning,  proposed,  on   the  other  and  they  were  resolved  to  abide  by  iL 

hand,  that  the  boundary- line  should  pass  The  provisions  for  joint  oecupaiicy,  ^ 

i'  ■  ■  ■    ■  ■ 

*  Greenhow,  p.  846. 
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fore,  were*  in  1827,  indefinitely  extend-  at  ooce,  that  no  proposition  from  Govern* 

^ — each  power  being  now  at  liberty,  ment,  no  Presidentjal  Message,  not  eren 

bowevec*  to  abrogate  tne  agreement,  on  a  vote  of  either  House  of  Congress,  had 

giving  a  year's  notice  of  such  intention,  ever  intimated,  that  in  the  final  settlement 

Notwithstanding  this  friendly  arrange-  of  the  question,  we  were  to  have  any 

ment,  some  public  gentlemen  of  more  territory  above  the  49th  parallel.    What 


zeal  than  wisdom,  tne  very  next  year,    sudden  light,  then,  we  ask,  has  fallen 


generations 

the  more  fiercely  patriotic  and  radical  por-  of  diplomatiits,  senators  and  statesmen, 

tion  of  the  House  succeeded  in  getting  a  should  so  stringently  declare,  that  the 

bill  reported, authorizing  the  exploration  « Model  Republic*'  was  unquestionably 

of  Oregon,  and  the  establishment  of  forts  owner  of  the  entire  r^on,  and  that  the 

and  garrisons  from  the  42d  parallel  to  claim  must  be  enforced  to  the  last  degree 

that  of  54^  A0\  and  to  extend  over  those  and  minute  ?    What  equal  illumination 

territories  the  U.  S.  ^'orisdiction.    The  was  reflected  from  them  upon  the  mind  of 

entire  bill  was  in  plain  violation  of  the  the  President  they  made  ?   what   vast 

provisions  for  joint  occupancy.   As  such,  sense  of  duty  to  the  nation  lay  at  once 

It  was  strongly  opposed  by  the  most  on  bis  <*  instructed "  shoulders,  that  Mr. 

eminent  members  of^the  House ;  it  was  Polk,  manifestly  without  studying  the 

also  perceived  that  the  bill,  covering  the  question,  should  declare  in  his  inaugural 

whole  territory  in  dispute,  was  taking  address  and  first  message,  that  our  right 

for  granted  that  Great  Britain,  notwith-  to  the  whole  of  a  territory  which  had 

standing  her  lon^  usage  of  that  region,  been  for  40  years  the  subject  of  dispute 

and  the  successive  negotiations  on  our  and  compromise,  was  unouestionable  and 

part  for  making  an  equable  division,  had  must  be  maintained  ?    What   wisdom- 

jn  fact  no  right  whatever  on  the  Pacific  dropping  cloud  had  suddenly  passed  over 

coast    The  bill  was   accordingiy   re-  the   capitol,   that   belligerent    senators 

jected.  should  see  grounds  of  action  which  their 

In  1842,  public  attention  having  been  pr^ecessors  never  dreamed  of?    What 

a^n  attracted  to  the  Oregon  question,  a  shadow  of  the  spirit  of  Jefierson,  that  the 

bill  was  brought  into  iSe  Senate,  pro-  patriotic  *< peace-maker,"  the  "Organ,** 

Tidinff,  among  other  things,  for  the  grant-  should  burst  itself  daily  with  denoncia- 

ing  01  specified  tracts  of  land  for  perma-  tion  of  England  ?    And  what  did  all  this 

ii«nt  settlements,  for  the  construction  of  loud  and  martial  front,  kept  up  for  months 

forts  from  the  Arkansas  and  Missouri  together — the  violent  tone  of  the  radical 

ftvers  to  the  pass  of  the  mountains,  and  press — apparent  (though  strangely  tar- 

atthemouth  of  the  Columbia;  and  also  for  d^!)  preparations  for  war — the  depres- 

extending  U.  S.  jurisdiction  over  that  sion  of  public  confidence — ^the  stagnation 

portion  of  Oregon  lying  between  the  Aid  of  business — the    general    uncertainty 

and  the  A9th  parallels,  saying  nothing  of  brooding  over  the  minds  of  men — what 

territory  farther  north.  did  all  tnis  practically  mean  ?    That  the 

Ths  bill,  then,  covered  only  that  por-  Administration  were  sincere  ?    That  they 

tion  of  Oregon  which  all  our  offers  of  really  thought  a  war  with  Great  Britain 

oofflpromise,  so  liar,  had  claimed.    It  was,  was  necessary  to  save  the  honor  and 

however,  in  spirit  and  in  (act,  an  infringe-  rights  of  the  nation  ?    That  on  the  whole 

ment  of  that  same  Convention  of  1827,  a  war  must  come  ?    Nothing  of  the  kind. 

which  neither  power  had  yet  abrogated ;  The   whole  country   long   since    saw 

and  it  is  quite  a  matter  of  wonder  how  it  through  the  entire  movement    It  is  now 

■honld  ever  have  passed  the  Senate  of  clearer  than  ever.    It  was,  from  first  to 

the  United  States.    It  did  pass,  but  hap-  last,  a  soulless  bubble,  blown  np  for  po- 

fily  it  was  never  carried  through  the  litical  effect.    Could   war,  indeed,  have 

louse.    Had  it  passed  both  Houses,  the  been  even  transiently  popular  with  the 

President  would  undoubtedly  have  vetoed  body  of  the  nation — could  it  have  pre- 

it    Otherwise,  if  carried  into  effect,  Eng-  served  to  the  authors  of  it  their  ill-gotten, 

land  would,  we  think,  have  had  a  just  ill-starred  power  for  a  single  year — we 

cause  of  war.  should  no  doubt  have  had   a   conflict 

Such,  tiien,  had  been  the  various  dis-  hloody  and  exhausting  enough  to  have 

cuseions,  negotiations  and  proposals,  on  satisfied  the  **  hearts  ofthe  people."  Had 

the  subject  of  Oregon.    It  will  be  seen  the  country,  indeed,  been  thoroughly  pre- 
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pared,  the  resourcefl  of  the  natien  abon-  (;ating  joint  occupancy  was   prepared • 

dant  for  a  long  and  deadly  struggle,  we  m  spirit  about  half-way  between  war 

believe  the  rresident  would  not  have  and  peace ;  and  the  British  Government 

hesitated  to  plunge  us  into  it,  in  mere  is  given  to  understand,  that  the  proqiects 

hopes  that  success  would  make  it  popular,  for  British  manufacturers  in  this  country 

But  the  President  and   his  advisers  are  about  to  brighten  greatly,  and  thett 

were  very  soon  able  to  see — what  every  the  Oregon  dispute,  it  is  uought,  can  now 

one  else  saw — that  the  country  was  un-  be  settled  on  very  reasonable  grounds, 

prepared,  and  the  nation  opposed  to  it —  The  British  proposal  according:ly  b 

that  the  community,  in  general,  had  no  gladly  transmitted.    But  how  to  accept 

other  feeling   than    that   the    question  at  once,  under  his  own  hand,  an  offer  so 

could  be  honorably  settled  by  tome  kind  far  short  of   what  he  had  constantly 

of  compromise.     Having  stmered  him-  claimed,  and  less  than  any  previous  Ad- 

self,  however,  to  consider  his  Executive  ministration  had  ever  proposed  f     How 

conduct  as  marked  out  for  him  before-  unfortunate  it  is,  sometmies,  to  have  too 

hand   by  an   utterly   irresponsible   as-  much  authority !    If  he  could  but  shift 

sembly,    (the    Baltmiore    Convention,)  the  responsibility!     if  the  aflkir  could 

whose  ill-advised  hasty  dicta,  were  based  seem  to  have  been  taken  quite  oat  of  his 

on  little  reasoning  and  less  knowledge ;  hands !    He  will  refer  the  matter  to  the 

Mr.  Polk,  to  preserve  a  popularity  of  so  Senate ;  he  will  make  it  appear  highly 

mean  origin,  kept  out  the  declaration  of  "proper" — indeed,  "necessary" — so  to 

extreme    claims,    such    as  no  previous  do ;  be  will  then  have  it  understood,  that 

Administration  had  thought  of  insisting  he  "  wished  to  reject**  the  British  pro- 

upon,  and  held  up  to  the  country  the  posal,  but  that  the  Senate  would  have 

constant  assurance  of  a  triumph  over  it,  and  "  courtesy  towards  that  excellent 

Great  Britain  in  negotiation  or  m  war !  body^  forced  him  to  conform.    The  pro- 

The  Administration  knew  that  Bng:land  position  is  accordingly  sent  to  the  Senate, 

would  not  yield  to  such  extreme  claims ;  and  in  the  Message  {confident  ial  ac- 

they  knew,  as  well,  their  own  intention  companying  it,  he  uses  a  deal  of  dia- 

of  not  entering  into  hostilities ;  but  if  by  criminate  reasoning,  which  eventmdfy 

a  firm  front,  fiery  press,  violent  debates,  made  public  would  show  Uie  entire  pro- 

and  fruitless   negotiation,  the  question  priety  of  a  step  he  had  never  hefoce 

could  be  kept  open  and  the  public  ex-  dreamed  of  adopting, 

cited,  what  better  means  of  maintaining  ^        ,«»•.•          «  •. 

themselves   in  power?     Unfortunately,  ''afneral  Wiiihington,"  he  say^  -r.. 

it  was  soon  seenV  that  the  English  Gov-  ?Hl'^rL1!rJ^^^                 ^  S^ 

emment  would  not  be  tnfled  Lh ;  that  X^rc:iT.  ti^n\\T;f^*!::^ 

the  question  must  speedily  be  settled  by  branch  of  the  treaty-miking  power,  and  by 

reasonable  concessions,  or  there  would  consulting  them  in  advance  to  his  owi 

e  a  war  in  earnest.    Besides,  from  the  action,   the    President   secure*  hannoc^ 

bate  changes  of  public  policv  in  England,  of  action  between  that  body  and  himseil 

Ithere  was  some  chance  that  free  trade  The  Senate  are,  moreover,  a  branch  of  the 

might  at  length  become  captivating  to  war-making  power,  and  it  may  l>e  emineot- 

the  people  of  Ae  United  States— a  mea-  ^f  proper  for  the  Executive  to  take  the 

sure  for    popularity    quite  inconsistent  opinion  and  advice  of  that  l)ody  in  adviM* 

with  war,  and  much  safer.   The  question  "F/***  ^^l  ^}  .V^^^  **»«^  "T  »- 

then  was.  how  to  get  the  most  credit  by  ll^S ''',i*!±f!!?!lic^!^ 

settling  the  Oregon^^^^^^  Pee.^^r2r?^y:^n^^  S 

moderate  (pounds  on  which  all  preced-  judgment,  not  only  reepectfui,  Imi  imcS^ 

ing  Administrations  had  agreed  in  placing  gary  and  proper,** 
it.    The  first  thing  necessary  was  to  let 

themselves  down  gracefully  from  the  All  this  is  undoubtedly  true — bat  bow 
high  position  so  long  assumed.  This  was  late  was  it  entering  the  Executive  mind ' 
not  easy  to  be  done,  except  by  a  great  Woulditnothaveoeen  equally  ••respect- 
man.  However,  the  ideas  of  the  Execu-  ful"  and  "  proper" — was  it  not  equalfy 
tive  were  kept  in  the  dark ;  some  Senators  ••  necessary" — to  consult  the  treaty -mak- 
were  employed  to  break  ground  against  ing,  war-making  Senate  before — to  takt 
the  too  patriotic  and  belligerent ;  arbi-  its  advice,  for  instance,  before  the  ofiv 
tration  was  rejected,  as  taking  the  credit  to  arbitrate  was  so  summarily  rejected .' 
of  settling  the  question  quite  away  from  Was  it  well  to  be  ignorant  ctf  whtf 
the  Admmistration,  but  a  notice  of  abro-  "  General  Washington  repea^dly  did," 
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and  let  the  country  suffer  months  of  rain-  deceive,  had  risen  to  power  and  betrayed 
ous  uncertainty  and  depression  before  the  nation !  But  we  consider  it  a  fortn- 
discovering  that  the  counsels  of  that  nate  thing  that  our  goTemroent  is  so  con- 
body  might  help  along  the  wisdom  of  stracted,  that  a  place  can  be  provided  by 
the  President  ?  which  an  Executive  of  such  qualities 

Having  demonstrated  the  courtesy  of  can  creep  from  under  a  burden  of  duties 

the  step,  and  the  extreme  desirableness  and  of  trasts.    Had  not  Mr.  Polk  found, 

of  <*  harmonious  action"  between  him-  oxtkoughiht  had  found,  such  a  **hole 

self  and  them,  he  takes  occasion  to  de-  of  escape,*'  should  we   have   obtained 

Clare  that  he  is  still  for  54^  40%  and  if  the  Oregon  Treaty  ?    We    think    not 

they  will  have  him  accept  such  a  propo-  He  had    been   forced   to   know   what 

sition,  why,  of  course,  tne  responsibility  was  right  in  settling  the  question,    fiut 

must  rest  upon  them.  it  is  necessary  to  be  consistent !     He 

„^        .  .  J  ^  ..  would    have   negotiated,  wavered,   re- 

Ora^JuVeSr  w'Sl  SIlytSL  Sow^  f-^  ^iU  ,^<^  ^"f  ^  •  ^^ItS'^r „S 

to  Conmss  in  my  innutl  U^m^  of  the  ^eaty  wiUi  us,  justly  irritated,  would 

2d  of  I>ecember  last,  and   the   opinions  have  decided  upon  war,  as  tne  easiest 

therein  expressed  remain  unchanged,**  method  of  ending  so  fruitless  a  contio- 

"  Should  the  Senate,"  he  adds,  «•  by  the  versy. 
Constitutional  majority  rec^uired  for  the  Happily,  a  majority  of  the  Senate,  are 
ratification  of  Treaties,  advise  the  accept-  wise  and  calm-minded  men.  The  treaty, 
ance  of  this  proposition,  or  advise  it  with  as  it  came  to  them,  was  plainly  defective, 
such  modifications  as  they  may  upon  full  ^nd  disadvantageous  in  two  or  three  re- 
deliberation  deem  proper,  /Mai/  em-  ^^^^^  It  does  not  specify  with  sufficient 
f^rmmyattumtothetradtnee,**  distinctness   to   avoid,  we  fear,  future 

With  what  sagHcity  does  that  beautiful  troublesome  controversies,  the  eoaraniies 
race-horse  of  a  bird,  the  ostrich,  stick  its  of  the  possessory  rights  and  lands  of  Brit- 
head,  when  hard  pushed,  under  a  bush  ish  subjects  on  ooth  sides  of  the  Colum- 
and  imagine  that  all  its  featherless  pos-  bia  river.  Especially,  it  conceded,  not 
teriors,  from  the  eyes  backwards,  are  only  the  lower  end  of  Vancouver's  IsUmd — 
entirely  concealed !  which  was  entirely  right — but  the  f^erpe- 

Such  was  the  Message ; — and  *<  The  tud  navigation  of  the  Columbia,  a  pomt 

Organ,**  with  other  Democratic  presses,  quite  worthy  of  hesitation  on  our  port, 

were  then  commissioned  to  say,  that  the  and  about  which  the  President  and  his 

President  wished  the  Senate  to  advise  whole  party  had  uttered  the  most  particular 

bim  no/ to  accept  the  British  offer.    No  denunciations.    It  was  also  evident,  from 

fretence  could  be  more  evidently  false.  Mr.  McLane's  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 

le  knew  perfectly  well,  that  the  body  of  State,  that  this  treaty  was  not  England's 

the  Senate  had  never  favored  the  extreme  ultimatvan ;  but  intended  to  re-open  the 

claims,  which  he  had  assumed;  and  he  negotiation,  with  the  prospect  of  a  demand 

knew  that  they  were  anxious  to  settle  on  our  part,  that  the  free  navigation  of 

the  question.    This  he  knew  when  he  that  river  should  be  confined  to  a  term  of 

referred  the  proposition  to  them.     But  years ;  and  this  demand  would  probably 

fearing  that  not  only  his  own  party  in  havebeen  yielded  to.  But  the  Senate  dared 

the  Senate,  but  the  Whigs,  might  be  dis-  not,  by  any  modification,  trust  it  back 

posed  to  hold  him  to  the  responsibility  again  to  the  uncertain  action  of  the  Exec- 

w^hich  he  had  so  long  arrogated,  and  re-  utive,  or  in  any  form  to  the  hands  of  a 

fer  the  question  back  to  himself,  he  added  bunglinfc  negotiation.    They,  therefore, 

a  concise  clause : — **  Should  the  Senate,  retined  it,  as  it  stood ;  and  the  President, 

however,  decb'ne  to  give  such  advice,  or  with  a  saving  of  consistency  which  must 

to  express  any  opinion  on  the  subject,  I  gratify  all  his  friends,  signed  it    The 

shall  consider  it  my  duty  to  reject  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  are  as  follows: 
offer.**    Here  was  the  alternative:  take 
t&s    responsibility    upon   yourselves—        "Abticli  l.—«  From  the  point  on  the 

save  me  from  eating  mV  own  words-or  f^^  P*^H?S  """^  ''*  •^^•*  *!!l5f"'  ^a 

keep. the question^^^   andthecoun-  ^^^^^^^^^^^ 

try  indefinitely  disturbed  and  anxious  united  States,  terminates,  the  Une  of  boun- 

Mean  and  miserable  subterfuge !    As  if  ^      between  the  territories  of  Her  Britan- 

It  were  necessary  for  a  man  to  chensh  nic  Majesty  and  those  of  the  United  States 

his  *<  consistency,**  who,  by  a  public  let-  ghall  be  continued  westward  along  the  49th 

ter,  written  with  deliberate  purpose  to  parallel  of  north  latitude  to  the  middto  of 
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tW  ekaaaei  whlrh  «yi»n  &e  crjcx'.arm  Smck  m  the 

firoA  Taftovrrer^g  Marw^,  awi  t&eace  •ood^  «ef  |^  ^  aad  vfat  ml     To  w] 

erij  tkroax*:  tbc  niiWiV  4^  the  cud  cka&-  ^^^  these  artida  ksttocabk.  to  w] 

BeC  tad  i4  Kaca  Stnits,  l»  ihe  Pma6c  ii;fthi?tKrfa'*ft ' 

/Jj**^ "]|^  emgk  to  die  people  of  Uus 

^                  jtk3eIwaM»  ^'  ^  '****  ^  temtoty,  they  hare 

S^  aad  opS"lo  fcoS  parbtt?^  taiaed  aU  tkM  the  real   body  otf  tliCB 

*•  Ajmcix   2* — *  From    tbe    poiaC   M.  ^tt*  wi*ui^  10  ecmfnmis^  WXi,  bat 

wbkfa  tJie  4>th  pvaiiel  «r  Mrtk  iadtvlc  wete  mued  a  itfw rfmg,  togetber  wiA 


•hall  be  IcvAd  to  iocenect  the  great  BOTtbeni    mm  of  tbe  fiant  bvbon,  those  Hiof 

fb«AdintJ 


braacb  of  the  Coli»bta  riTcr.  the  aavi-  Fwa's  Sinits,  that  are  to  be  iomai  in  the 

pCioaofthaiaidbraaeb  iball  befrceaHl  vorid.    A»d  aa  to  tbe  Col«Bbta,  tho«»h 

opea  to  tbe  HodMn'i  Bay  Compuij,  aad  Great  Bcitais  had  mndoabtcdty  ao  r^ 

to  all  Bntiafa  flobyecti  tradiag  with  tibe  ^htf  1  [r  ftrr  ifaa<ii^»hr  fwir  pMBMe 

lL**lSr!iJ;i?*J*!L"J^^  of  that  ihrer  «  ftrfttmhf;  yet  il  vtll 

SLT^Lm^SI^JL  mt'tmJL^^iL  ^^  *««*«»  t^e  Senate  of  tha  Umitad 

tbe  ocean,  with   frea   accc«   iaco  and  ®*?*^*f***L-^I?*  '''**^»  **  ** 

tbroocb  tbe  Mid  rirer  or  riTera,  it  b«iig  "ike  of  a^joaspromise,  to  Mke  n  a»c«». 

vndcratood  that  all  tbe   umal   pottaces  sioo  of  what  la  tbe  moat  difficult  to  con- 

aloog  tbe  line  tbiM  descried,  PbalHirSe  cede,  o  ||0«/ q^  Aonor.     It  ia,  in  renlity. 

maooer  be  free  aod  opeo.    Ia  naruatiiig  bat  a  point  of  honor,  aince  in  times  of 

tbe  nid  rirer  or  rivers,  British  sabj«cts,  peace,  the  naTi^atioo,OQnoy  grent  acale, 

with  their  goods  and  prodoce,  shall  be  of  a  river  nuuung  eeren  bandrad 

treated  on  the  sune  footiof  as  citizens  of  tbroarfa  lit  territory  of  awrthtt^  a  _ 

the    United  States;   it  beinf,    however,  ^d    broken    by  nnmerona  rapids  — , 

"^JH  ^^TTtJ^^J^'^Lt^  wateriallB.  wilf  be  to  BritishTaobjeets 

the  United  states  from  making  any  rsgn.  war  the  nrcr  could  be  e&ctaally  ah« 

lations  resp«;tiog  tbe  naTigarion  of  the  •'^^  '"^ V  -  ™* 

said  river  or  rirers,  not  inconsistent  with        To  tbe  Whig  party,  and  a  lew  hi^ 

the  present  treaty.'  principled  men  from  the  opposing  innka» 

*'  AnTKXB  3, — In  the  fatnre  appropri-  this  treaty  is  altogether  honorable.     It  is 

ations  of  the  territory  sooth  of  the  4Ath  mainly  that  which  they  have  always  de> 

parallel  of  north  latitude,  ai  provided  in  sired.     They  said,  "  We  want  nothing 

tbe  first  article  of  this  treaty,  the  possess-  ^y^  the  49lh  parallel ;  we  can  cooc^e 

ory  rights  of  the  Hodson's  Bay  Company,  j^^-      ^^^  ^  ^^  it  ^^^^  ,^  ^ 

and  of  all  British  snbiects  who  may  be  v^  ^\2^„„    ^ :j^-^    .k«.    .u 11. 


property  lawfuUy  a^red  within  the  swd  ^^^•^  "««^"«  the  question  was  doe. 
terntor^  shall  be  respected.  ^^  <*«:  »lone,  to  this  portion   of  the 
« AnTicuE  4.— The  farms,  lands,  and  community,  and    the    Hooses  of   Con- 
other  property  of  every  description,  be-  gresa. 

longing  to  the  Puget*s  Sound  Acricnltural  But  to  the  Loco-Foco    party,  to  ill 

Comitany,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Colum-  stump  orators  and  caucus  cheers,  to  its 

bia  river,  shall  be  confirmed  to  the  said  Tituperative  press  and  declamatory  Coa- 

Company.    In  case,  however,  the  situation  grcssmcn,  to  its  wavering  and  donhle- 

^^!^/*ir'tf'^J^  '^li  ^  '^'  minded  ExecuUvc,  to  all,  (except  two  or 

•^•^i'!^^^"!;^^***^^'*^r'i5  three  senators  and  Air.  Buchanii,  for  his 

to  obtain  possession  of  the  wfiola  or  of  any  J'tlc,)  what  arc  the  terms  of  this  treaty 

part  thereof,  ths  property  so  required  sbaU  »>»«  »  historical  disgrace  ?    The 

be  transferred  to  the  laid  Government  at  a  ^e  have  just  Riven  is  a  suffiaent 

proper  valuation  to  be  agreed  upon  between  We  have  nothing  further  to  a 

the  parties.  this  nation  will  surely  ask  thensdvaa* 

*«AnTici.K5.--The  present  Treatv  shall  whether  a  party  and  an  administratkA, 

be  ratified  by  tbe  President  of  the  United  ^ho  have  conducted  one  great  queatioa 

States,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  in    so    unscrupulous  and  dangerous  a 

of  the  Senate  thereof,  Mid  by  Her  Britonnic  j^j.^^^   are  any  longer  to  be  tmstad 

JLffl^i°l?^orartrex^^^^^  with  the  managinent^f  other,  eqoally 

fix  months  from  the  date  thereof,  or  sooner  importanL 
if  possible.'* 
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THOUGHTS,  PEELINGS  AND  FANCIES. 

FLOWERS.  into  society,  is  spent  in  lamentiDg  the 

A    »«.^Tt..i«««fT  .*»«««^    ^^M.  «-k;^k  T  mistakes  and  blunders  of  etiquette  com- 

.K^ni^  kita  ♦**  m^  iik**.^^..^  :«4^  4k:.  mitted  in  it    Learned  women  are  still 

5^    «.«irin1^^.  ^  ^  ^on-e. »««« it «  their  inatlenUon  to  the 

cooBtry-prevaiJB  in  some  parte  of  Ea-  ^^^^'^i  „jeir  simation  that  makes  the 

JSS  t^^nZ  S?r™  nfZS;^  Jhr^  Wue-stocking  one  of  such  stinging 

frwh  floweis  upon  the  gnves  ^deputed  fg,,,^     j  „<,y„  "^  a  fe„«le  laJdd 

inends.    Flowers  are  esteemed  bv  us.  •''F'""*^'    »  ""ti  '"^  "  •=•••«•»  «>>•»«» 

t.Ir«r-.«.k  J^l.^«.;!f  ViIr^r^J»V;_-:I  for  •>«  attawmente  but  there  comes  into 

not  80  mucn  on  account  ot  toeir  extrinsic    __  . _•  . _«■  _  „„„._  ,_:.k 

b««ity-th«r  riowing  hues  «d  gejjial  "y^J^j^dorrthf  hee'?^^S 

Sl2?.S^  2^1I!L1''«T  J:^^"*  combedfdK^  disorfered.  huids  unwad.- 

hSi^Hi^i^SSlfin^S^^  ed.  and  her  whole  appe»aae«  dtooting 

JSrhe'^JToriSn'ard^  Jj^.  SuoSZFldlT^ 

A«  they  noMhejMhe  most. pjn.pri.1,  ^.^^J^^^.*-  Ui^troTe^" 

trivntas  we  can  plaoe  over  the  decayine  zj7?}  J/ ^   f Lw'u  •i^-T™  ,.™n*i»!! 

fo«..  of  Aose  wVm  ^  oncelo.ed.'ilSS  2eiK"bf  what^'uS'^  XT^cJ 

now  in  sadngffg  lament  ?  ux^iuu^to.    w'  •:'*•*'  ~  "'  •*  i"          ^ 

uvw      o«u»»e  iwuciifc  jjj^^  ^^  p^^^  ^^^^^  Bacon,  if  she  cannot 

cook  a  slice  of  it;  and  how  inconsistent 

muuKiTK.  j^  .^  ^^^  j^^j.  ^^  ^^  versed  in  matters  of 

The  rules  of  etimielte  were  established  taste,  when  she  outrages  good  taste  in  her 
by  women,  for  the  oenefit  of  women,  and  general  appearance  ? 
are  suited  only  to  the  nature  of  women :  «  _^  .              ,  ..         i.     •   .u 
and  a  too  punctilious  observance  of  them  Certain  young  ladies,  when  in  the  pres- 
by  a  man  goes  to  show  that  over  refine-  «^<*  ^^  *^«y  ^?7«"»  ^^^^  »  P^dent 
ment  has  nearly  unsexed  him.    It  is  not  '^^\f?^  silence-wisely  concluding 
meet  that  the  strong,  free  limbs  of  man-  \^^y  ^^^^  '"^^^^  '"  ^j^*'"  ^^  *«  «<*^^ 
hood  should  be  fettered  by  the  silken  ^^^  ^^y  '^^^  ^^  ^^^ 
threads  of  ceremony— threads  wove  by  There  are  a  good  many  people  k  the 
triflers  in  the   loom   of   Idleness — nor  world  who  spend  half  their  time  in  think- 
that  the  graces  should  be  cultivated  at  ing  what  they  iimiZe/ do  if  they  w«re  rich, 
the  expense  of  that  frank,  open,  and  and  the  other  halfin  conjecturing  what  the 
flowing  courtesy  which  is  in  truth  the  devil  they  dhall  do  as  they  ait  not 
highest  mark  oi  the  true  gentleman. 

THE  WOELD. 

CHAKACTER.  ^^1^  ^  bugbcar  is  the  world,  and  in 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  pronounce  what  awe  does  it  hold  us  ?    What  wiU  it 

upon  the  character  of  some  men's  minds,  say  ?  is  a  question  at  which  even  the 

for  the  sufficient  reason  that  they  seem  to  boldest  must  give  pause.  It  exercises  the 

hare  no  minds  at  all.  severest  espionage  over  us,  and  calls  us 

n--^4  -            ru   *     -*!.      1  rigidly  to  account  for  all  our  actions ;  it 

Gr^t  warnors,hke  grwt  wuthquakes,  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^        i^  l^^^^  ^^  -^  ^^ 

art  principally  remembered  for  the  mis-  ^J*^  ^„^  ^«„«.  k^f^^lf  ««  /.>w»^  {#.  ha 

chief  thefhave  done.  }^Z  *"^i"T     •?       *     ^^^a  a  ^.l 

%^u^  Mwjr  laavo  uviw.  hcitB  and  to  fcar  its  censure.    And  yet 

...^w^.  ^1  -„-  ,»..«^^  this  puissant  world  is,  after  all,  but  a 

MAimXRS  OF  TH«  LEAEHID.  ^^^  f^j^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  evU-miud- 

The  learned  man  seldom  makes  other  ed  world.  Some  whom  it  has  pronounced 

than  a  poor  figure  in  society.    It  is  as  if  great  must  needs  themselves  have  been 

hia  wisdom  was  not  his  own,  but  all  surprised  at  such  a  decision :  tenacious  of 

begged,  borrowed,  or  stolen  from  books,  error,  and  slow  to  receive  new  truths,  it 

However  sensible  he  may  be  when  busied  has  made  mart3rrs  of  the  good,  and  perse- 

at  his  desk,  or  in  his  library,  he  rarely  cuted  the  wise :  selfish  and  tyrannical,  it 

unites  to  his  character  of  an  accomplished  fawns  on  the  strong  and  oppresses  the 

scholar,  the  manners,  ease  and  dignity,  weak:  corrupt,  its  opinions  can  be  bou^t 

of  a  man  of  the  world.    Half  his  time  by  show :  capricious,  it  has  its  favorites 

iMit  of  the  drawing-room,  if  he  goes  at  all  whom  it  intoxicates  with  its  praises-- 
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bat  they  are  not  long  such — caressed  to-  weak  perfonnances.   To  decide  upon  too 

day,  they  are  discarded  to-morrow.  Such  many  thio^,  as  with  them,  is  to  decide 

is  the  world ;  in  striving  to  please  which  upon  nothing. 

we  displease  the  Rods,  and  to  which  we        Perhaps  the  most  illustrious  exaniJe 

cannot  be  true  wimout  being  fiedse  to  our-  of  decision  of  character — of  the  ability  to 

selves.  do  instantly  and  with  eneigy  whatever  it 

is  expedient  todo—wasthat  of  Milton.  He 

There  are  some  natures  that  are  acted  -who  would  write  heroic  poems,  said  this 

upon  by  circumstance  as  the  uEolian  harp  great  man,  his  whole  life  must  be  a  heto- 

is  acted  upon  by  the  winds — the  music  of  ]c  poem.    He  acted  up  to  *'  the  height  of 

their  tempers  being  constantly  varied  as  hig  mat  argument.**    Blind,  in  poverty 

they  are  affected  by  the  rude  weather  of  and  m  disgrace,  with  no  eye  to  beson  tn- 

stormy  fortune,  or  the  softer,  balmier,  and  couragement  upon  him,  and  no  heart  to 

less  disturbed  atmosphere  of  joy  and  glad-  cheerhim  in  his  lonely  labors,  he  yet  had 

n^M.  the  decision  to  commence,  and  the  reso- 

It|.b^«ewe.«diM.ti-fi«iwith  SSS^^eSTTbrSeX'i^lSJS 

ourselves  that  we  are  so  anxious  to  have  ^Z^rr^l^^^f^rT  ^^ 

others  think  well  of  us,  and  were  we  """ter-pieces  of  art 

consdous  of  meriting  their   pood,  we       ^here  are  none  so  low  bat  they  hm 

would  care  less  for  their  ill,  opimons.  ^j^^  triumphs.    Small  succcMea  sufice 

The  highest  excellence  is  seldom  at-  ^or  small  souls, 
tained  in  more  than  one  vocation.    The        .  .  -w       #       i       i.       j. 

roads  leading  to  distinction  in  separate       "  is  a  sore  evil  for  a  female  to  be  wi^ 

pursuits  divwge.  and  the  nearer  we  ap-  ^^^  personal  attractions,  as  with  men  tk 

proach  the  one,  the  farther  we  rec3e  eye  is  the  arbiter  of  all  quabucs  m  At 

from  the  other.  ««^-     Her  beauty  is  her  capital— ber 

worth  in  the  market  matrimonial  dependi 

DECISION.  n^n  it.    With  her  the  Virtues  are  rev- 

-  ,       ,  *  ,    , ,  erenced  only  when  they  are  accompanied 

I  once  heard  a  genUeman,  remarkable  by  the  Graces.    The  sex  understand  thii 

for  prompUy  disposing  of  any  business  very  well,  and  hence  they  seek  mainly  to 

on  his  hands,  observe  that  he  knew  of  njake  captive  the  eye,  knowing  the  mind 

no  better  rule  for  cooking  a  beefsteak  than  and  heart  will  follow  as  a  matter  d 

that  furnished  by  Shakspeare :  _  course.    Madame  De  Stael,  in  the  height 

"  If  it  were  done,"  &c.  of  her  career,  and  when    her  repna- 

,p, .  ^-     .V         -.•       «  J    •  tion  was  at  its  zenith,  is  said  to  have  n- 

This  was  puttmg  the  quesUon  of  deci-  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^e  would  cheerfully  ex- 

sion  in  a  humorous  and  at  the  same  tune  ^^ange  all  that  her  genius  had  won  for 

forcible  shape.     When  the  mind  is  made  her.Tor  a  share  of  t&t  beauty  which  ifce 

up  to  do  a  thing,  delav  breeds  deUy,  and  ^  „„^|,  ^^^j^  j^  ^^^ers  of  her  sex. 

one  pernicious  example  is  the  occasion  of 

many,  until  our  purpose  becomes  halting,       ^  bachelor  is  one  whose  atock  of  kw. 

and  we  limp,  when  we  ought  to  run  to-  sympathy  and  afiection  is  so  small  tht 

wards  our  object    When  a  man  com-  ^e  cannot  afford  to  share  it  with  anotkr, 

plains  of  being  ill-treated  by  fortune,  it  is  bat  must  e'en  keep  it  aU  for  himself, 
enough  to  excite  a  suspicion  that  he  is 

making  fortune  the  scape-gfoat  of  his  in-       There  are  eras  in  our  spirit's  existence. 

dolence.    He  has  missed  his  mark,  it  will  as  there  are  eras  in  our  fortunes:  em, 

be  said  of  him,  from  loitering  on  the  road  when  the  fate  of  die  character  hangs  vth 

which  leads  to  it    The  day  of  all  days,  pended  upon  some  act  of  volitioo,  som 

then,  is  to-day;  the  hour  of  all  hours —  determination  of  the  wilL 
thepresent 

There  is  one  form  of  decision  which        An  ambition  to  excel  in  petty  thiici 

originates  in  the  will,  and  gets  no  farther  obstructs  the  progress  to  nobler  aistf. 

than  that    It  prevails  among  those  be-  The  aspiring  spirit,  like  the  winged  oigk, 

tween  whose  resolves  and  whose  execu-  should  keep  its  gaze  steadily  fixed  oa  the 

tions  there  exists  a  long  tract  of  untrav-  gun  toward  which  it  soars, 
eled  cotutry.    They  take  up  purposes 

with  enthusiasm,  ana  lay  them  down  with        The  highest  moral  and  religioiu  tntk 

indi&rence ;  their  strong  resolves  end  in  are  as  yet  only  recognized  in  theory,  is  < 
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the  clo0et,  in  onr  moments  of  grief,  soli-  There  is  bat  one  greater  sbsiudity  than 

tilde,  or  reflection.    We  leare  them  be-  that  of  a  man  aiming  to  know  himself, 

hind  as  when  we  engage  in  the  active  which  is,  for  him  to  tnink  he  knows  him* 

duties  of  life,  and  allow  oarselves  to  be  sell 

KTemed  b^  the  more  practical,  and  per- 
ps  practicable,  maxims  of  interest  or  The  character  of  men  may,  in  some  in- 
expediency, stances  and  to  some  extent,  be  conjec- 
LOPK  DE  VMA  ^'^  ^7  obscrving  the  style  of  feinale 
LOFB  DK  YSOA.  bcauty  they  admire.  Says  one,  an  ardent 
Lope  de  Vega  boasted  of  writing  a  admirer  of  the  sex :  « There  most  be 
comedy  before  breakfast.    Perhaps  the  something  intellectual  in  the  face  that 
breakfast  was  as  bad  as  the  comedy — ^if  fascinates  me — the  heart  mast  speak  in 
80  the  delay  is  accounted  for.  it    Mere  pretty  pieces  of  rose-colored 

TK*  ^w^M^Mt^  />#  w/w^M  .^m  ♦/*  k.wA  ^esh,  prettily  put  together,  I  am  not  fond 

The  geneialitvof  wooers  seem  to  hare  ^  ^^/^  ^  ^    ^^  j  ^^ 

an  impression  that  the  roads  to  a  wo-  ^*> 'r'     lTr~  "r^  v  !lr     jr^    * 

Mn/k«(t  are  four-lhroiigh  h«r  «ye.  «'*^  S^IJ^^                ^^ 

her  ear,  her  yanity,  and  downlier  thioat ;  ^*^      meaning, 
for  which  reason  they  dress  at  her,  talk 

at  her,  say  sweet  things  to  her,  and  treat  True  poetry  is  the  disckwore  of  the  real 

her  to  sweet  things.  bat  half-hidden  import,  the  subtler  sense 

and  spirit  of  things,  and  not,  as  the  mat- 
It  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  the  great-  ter-o£fact,  to  whom  poetry  must  erer  be 
est  evil — to  have  too  violent  passions,  or  **  a  sealed  book,'*  are  apt  to  imadne,  the 
to  be  entirely  devoid  of  them.  When  artificml  expression  of  artificial  Uioughts 
controlled  wiUi  firmness,  directed  by  the  and  feelings, 
moral  judgment,  and  hallowed  by  the 

r imagination,  they  are  the  vivifiers  and  In  the  assurance  of  strength  there  is 

openers  of  our  being,  and  without  strength,  and  they  are  the  w^est,  how- 

m  there  can  be  no  energy  of  cbarac-  ever  stronr,  who  have  no  feuth  in  them- 

ter.  selves  or  their  powers. 


EMILY. 


•  OMB     MSMOaxas     Xlf    THE     OX«Alt    OF    TBNNTlOlf. 

LoiTT  little  Emily, 
Dimpled,  dazzling  Emily, 
Throned  within  my  inmost  heart. 
There  thou  shalt  be,  as  thou  art. 
My  soul-exalting,  pure  ideal. 
Ever  present  to  my  thought. 

Mine  eyes  shall  wake  and  close 
On  thy  image,  though  unsought 

Unfading,  cmmgeiees,  still  it  glows, — 
Still  it  sparkles,  dimples,  dances. 
In  my  waking,  sleeping  fancies. 

As  if,  no  phantom,  it  were  real 
I  cannot  clasp  nor  follow  it ; 
For,  like  thyself,  'twill  ever  flit 
With  a  far  ofi*  goddess-grrace. 
With  chaining,  yet  forbidding,  eye ; 
1  bless,  I  ban,  that  little  fa^. 
Floating  ever  in  airy  space ; 
1  frown  and  mutter— tnen  smile  and  sigh ; 


JuSella;  or,  The  Beauliful  Head. 

Bat  all  of  heaTBD  and  all  divine, 
ThoQ  canst  not  tarn  from  dust  to  duit, 
Bui,  cload  dissolved  to  cloud,  tbou  must 
Exhale  (o  skies  thai  gave  thee  birtb. 
I  would  not,  conld  I,  call  thee  roioe,— 
Not  wed  Ibee, — naj  I  wouid  not  trust 
To  see  thee  with  IheM  tranced  eyes 
Steeped  deep  in  golden  mentoiies. 
Lest  it  should  hnak  the  dreamy  charm 
Thai  lingers  in  Iby  flitting  fonn,— 
Lest  the  living,  breathing  Real 
Shatter  the  statae-like  Ideal, 
That,  shrined  within  my  early  heart. 
Has  gathered  to  itself  a  part, 
Of  every  ripening  fancy,  till 
A  shadowy  glory,  flusned  and  still. 
Doth  all  my  silent  spirit  GU  ; 
Oh,  I  cannot — wouid  not  love  thee. 
Yet  would  ever  worship  thee. 
Deer,  divlnest  Emily. 


ULIBTTA;  OR,  THE  BEAUTIFUL  HEAD. 

FROM     THE     flEBMAK     OF     LVBBK. 
BT    MKS.     ST.     STMOK. 


Qseof  the  banker  C***  in  the  most  remarkable  occuiiences  and  per- 

ht  renilezvoua  of  all  the  most  sonages  of  tbe  day. 

ed  atnngers,  who  are  in  the  Of  the  latter,  the  most  interesting, 

isiting  the  fairs  held  in  that  without  doubt,  was  the  great  dramatic 

ich  one  is  ihert  certain  of  the  vocalist  Wilhelmine  Schroder-Devrient, 

lly  reception,  as  well  as  of  the  who  the  eveninK  before  had  finished  her 

«ab!e    entertainment,   at    his    engagement  at  L in  the  character  of 

iciee,  where  intelligent  men,  Desdemona. 

vomeo  and  maidens,  together  Fortnne  had  been  favorable  to    tfa« 

lent  wines,  are  to  be  found  in  young  merchant    He  had  seen  this  act- 
ress in  Paris,  and  was  able,  therefore,  to 

^  merchant,  who  had  just  re-  speak  of  the  impression  which  her  excel- 

>m  Paris,  brought  with  him  lent  reprtseniations  had  produced  in  a 

m  of  recommeadalioD  to  the  sphere  woitbjr  of  her  abilities, 

id  received  an  invitation  to  his  The  fair  mistress  of  the  house  smiled, 

same  evening.  and  said,  "that  in  L ,  in  truth,  no 

St  tbe  appointed  hour,  he  en-  Malibran  and  Pasta,  no  Rubini  and  ia- 

(aily  decorated  and  brilliantly  blacbe,  had  served  as  a  foil  to  this  admi> 

OOQ,  he  found  the  greater  part  rable  artist 

esis  already  asMmbled.    The  When  the  discourse  bad  once  tamed 

IB  house  received  him  with  the  upon  Paris,  they  were  not  satisfied  with 

ich  nas  pecnliar  to  her;  she  leaving  it,  after  discuMiog  the  Italian 

him  to  the  rest  of  tbe  company.  Opera  merely.     They  inquired  of  the 

oat  laitber  ceremony,  he  was  voung  mercbani  concerning  thines  that 

'ninlothsconversation, which,  ne  knew,  and  concerning  things  tliat  he 

;  no  restraint,  toucbel  upon  did  not  know;  concerning  ui  Boule- 
•~K.  n.                       f 
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I  was  allowed  entnuee  to  this  tanetwa*  The  narrator  paused,  almoet  as  if  ba 

rmm.     At  last,  however,  he  held  me  regretted  haviDg  begun  the  story,  and 

worthy  of  this  fttvor ;  lor  as  on  one  oc*  dreaded  to  procMd. 

casion  I  spoke  of  a  barber  who  had  been  *'  Well  !**  cried  the  beautiful  hostessi 

executed  ten  years  before,  and  whose  after  a  pause ;  **  well,  doctor !  continue ! 

head  was  preaeryed  in  his  collection,  was  the  head  so  terriblir  frightful,  then  r 

and  asked  him  whether  an  expression  of  Passing  the  palm  of  his  hand  across 

pain  or  any  distortion  of  the  features  his  brow,  the  Doctor,  with  a  sinffular 

were  yisible  in   the   face,  he  replied,  smile,  replied :  **  Frightful  ?    Oh,  Mad- 

"  You  can  see  for  yourself,"  and  beck-  ame !  it  was  the  head  of  a  surpassingly 

ofied  to  me  to  follow  him.  beautiful  maiden  of   scarcely  twenty 

We  walked  throuj^h  the  hall  where  years  of  age." 

his  ordinary  preparations  were  arranged,  *<  Oh,  hearens !"  echoed  from  the  lips 

at  the  end  of  which  he  unlocked  a  door,  of  all  the  women,  and  even  the  men 

which  led  into  a  small,  but  lofty  vaulted  glanced  in  astonishment  upon  the  speak- 

chamber.    Leaden  chests  stood  around  er.    The  latter  continued : 

against  the  walls,  furnished  with  glass  In  vain  do  I  strive  after  words  where- 

coveis^in  these  the  heads  were  pre*  with  to  describe  to  you  the  charm  which 

served.    The  Anatomist  first  took  out  beamed  upon  me  from  every  feature! 

the  head  of  the  barber,  and  placed  it  in  The  form  of  the  face  was  the  loveliest 

ny  hands ;  it  was  a  stout,  heavy  head,  oval,  and  although  its  lines  were  marked 

well  shaped,  and  apparently  that  of  a  with  great  cleamess  and  distinctness,  jret 

man  of  thirty  years.     The  color  was  they  were  blended  together  in  infinite 

brownish,  the  features  calm  and  destitute  softness  and  fullness  of  youth.     The 

of  every  expression  of  pain,  or  of  even  finely  arched   brow   was  of  dazzling 

the  least  distortion.  whiteness,  which  was  rendered  the  mora 

We  then  went  from  chest  to  chest,  striking  by  the  color  of  the  eyebrows, 

from  head  to  head ;  and  among  those  which  were  strangely  dark,  in  compari* 

who  had  died  by  suicide  we  found  some  son  with  the  long  fair  locks  which  fell 

hideous  visi^;e8.  clustering  from  the  head.     The  eyes 

We  had  reached  the  last  chest ;  it  was  were  gently  dosed*  and  shaded  by  lone, 

not  furnished  with  a  ghiss  cover  like  the  dark  lashes.    But  hideous  death  itself 

rest,  but  with  one  of  lead,  securely  fast-  had  not  been  able  to  erase  a  soft,  rosy 

ened  with  a  curious  padlock.  hue  from  the  voluptuously  formed  half- 

**  And  here  r  I  asked.    The  Anato-  opened  lips—a  spectator,  m  short,  might 

mist  rUaced  now  upon  me,  now  upon  have  imagined  that  he  was  gazing  upon 

the  chest,  and  seemed  irresolute  whether  a  maiden  wrapped  in  a  sweet  sleep,  ex- 

to  open  it  or  not    He  at  last  drew  a  cent  for  the  torn,  loose  edges  of  skin, 

small  key  from  his  bosom,  and  unlocked  which,  about  a  hand's  breath  lower  upon 

it    i  stepped  nearer.  the  beautifully-shaped  neck,  proclaimed 

*'  Gently  !"  he  aled,  as  I  laid  my  but  too  dearly—"  7M  htad  fill  iipon 

hand  upon  the  cover.    *'  You  must  first  the  $c(^oldf** 

promise  me,  never,  so  long  as  I  live,  to  I  know  not  how  the  head  came  in  my 

disdoae  to  mortal  man  a  word  concern-  hands ;  how  long  I  held  it,  and  with  un- 

ing  this  chest,  or  concerning  what  it  speakable  pleasure  and  unspeakable  ter- 

contains.    The  devil !  it  might  cost  me  ror  gazed  upon  its  fair  features.    When 

dear!    When  I  am  dead,  in  God's  name,  I  was  first  conscious  of  myself  again, 

then,  yes,  then  you  may  speak ;  and  to  and  beheld  the  Anatomist  standing  nc^r 

this  end  I  will  give  yon  a  lull  history  of  me,  I  started,  for  in  the  eyes  of  this 

this  h«id,  which  you  may  dress  out  to  man,  who  was  by  no  means  remarkable 

your  heart's  content;    although,  as  I  for  his  sensibility,  there  glimmered  a 

think,  this  is  scarcely  necessary,  since  tear. 

the  said  history  is  singular  enough  in  it-  Without  uttering  a  word,  he  took  the 

sdf.     Well!  will  you  promise  to  be  beautiful  head  gently  from  my  hands, 

silent  ?*  envdoped  it  in  its  fair  locks,  and  locked 

Of  course  I  promised.  it  caietully  in  the  chest.    He  then  led 

The  Anatomist  now  quickly  opened  me  out  of  the  chamber,  pressed  mv  hand 
the  chest,  thrust  in  his  hand,  and  drew  in  his,  and  told  me  to  wait  for  nim  in 
forth  by  its  kmg  fair  locks  a  head— a  his  study.  I  tottered  thither  half  sense- 
head,  at  tht  sight  of  which  my  senses  less.  In  a  few  moments  he  followed 
nearly  deserted  me.  me,  and  rdated  the  piomised  history  of 
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the  beaotifbl  Jalietta.    Every  word  be  the  fashionable  world— conrtierSf  aitistay 

uttered  was  stamped  deeply  upon  my  scholars — all  had  sometbinff  to  say  of 

memory,  and  you  will  heac  it  exactly  as  him ;  whether  troth  or  falsenood  it  was 

he  told  it  to  me.  indifferent,  so  that  they  had  Bometbing 

to  relate  of  him  to  each  other. 

TH£  HISTORY  OF  JULirxTA.  ^,  ^^^^  Alfred  was  in  troth  a  remarka- 

ble  character !    I  do  not  refer  to  the  pe- 

Yoa  know,  (began  the  Anatomist)-—  culiarities  of  habit  that  distingnisbed 

you  know,  as  weU  as  myself  and  every  him  from  other  young  men  of  the  da^r; 

troe  anatomist,  that  although  we  do  not  that,  in  defiance  of  is^hion,  be  wore  his 

fear  to  commune  with  death,  and  daily  own  chesnut  hair,  falling  in  natural  locks 

and  hourly   make   close   acquaintance  about  bis  bead  and  upon  his  shoulders ; 

with  its  victims,  yet  we  look  upon  it  as  that,  railing  at  the  uncomely  mode  of 

a  fearfully  serious  subject,  and  are  by  no  apparel  which  then  prevailed,  he  dreeaed, 

means  so  careless  of  its  terrors  as  many  altbouffh  expensively,  yet  simply  acnd 

people  seem  to  believe.  naturally ;  and  other  things  of  the  kind 

Grave  are  the  enigmas  of  Life,  yet  we  which  attracted  the  gaze  and  exdtod  th« 

often  succeed  in  solving  them.    But  who  wonder  of  the  public    But  it  seemed  as 

can  solve  those  of  the  realm  of  Death  ?  if  he  were  destined  by  Providence  to 

The  ordinary  observer   beholds  the  play,  at  some  future  time,  a  distinguished 

lifeless  tenement  in  the  coffin — ^upon  the  part     Prodigally  endowed  by  nature, 

marble  table — perhaps,  also,  upon  the  both  in  mind  and  body,  the  younmt 

wheel  and  the  ^ows ;  and  if  he  hap«  son  of  a  noble  Austrian  family,  be  hmk 

pen  to  be  what  is  called  an  etprit  fortt  been  designed  for  the  church.    He  es- 

or  a  rode  student  who  has   cut  and  caped  from  home  with  a  trifling  sum, 

carved  through  a  winter's  term,  he  opens  went  to  Italy,  and  lived  for  a  long  tioie 

a  wide  mouth,  and  speaks :  **  That  is  under  an  assumed  name  in  Rome,  where 

the  end  of  the  song !  all  is  vanity."  bis  spirited  designs  and  sketches,  as  well 

In  my  opinion,  however,  as  little  as  as  his  masterly  performance  upon  tbe 

we  know  where  is  the  b^^nning,  so  violin,  excited  unusual  attention  among 

little  do  we  know  where  is  the  end.  afttsts. 

The  latter  commences  with  the  presence       Various  noble  deeds  of  magnanniiy 

of  visible  death,  as  little  as  hfe  com-  and  Renerosity  were  related  of  bin,  yet 

mences  with  the  first  motions  of  the  em-  still  there  was  something  in  bis  maiiMr 

bryo.    Silently  and  imperceptibly  labor  which  repulsed  all  men  from  intiiBaie 

the  powers  of  nature ;  lor  creation  and  intercourse  with  htm.    Each  one  who 

dissolution  border  so  closely  upon  each  endeavored  to  approach  him  upon  fis- 

other,  that,  with  our  blunted  senses,  we  miliar   terms,  veqr  eoon  avoided   ' ' 

are  incapable  of  distinguishing   them,  again ;  and  he  avoided  all  men. 

With  all  our  toil,  with  years  of  untiring       But  do  not  imagine,  on  this  aoc , 

industry,  we  arrive  at  nothing  which  that  he  played  the  part  of  a  cynic  or 

approaches  to  certainty.    When  after  a  oddfellow,  or  demeaned  himself  like  o«e 

long  and  anxious  search,  aided  by  the  of  our  much-admired  «*  victims,**  wh<v 

kniieand  the  microscope,  we  have  made  hunted  by  fate,  and  reeignins  all  the 

a  discovery,  and  prepare  to  give  it  a  fit-  ioys  of  life,  vvalk  around,  dotbed  ia 

bi 


ting  place  in  our  Byntem — a  new  discov-  black,  with  a  pale  face,  exhibiting  the 

ery  appears,  and  throws  all  our  old  sys-  traits  of  mif^hty  scoro  and  contenpf  <d 

tems  into  confusion.  mankind,  without  having  seen  more  of 

This  relation  of  Life  to  Death,  of  the  the  world  than  Berlin  and  Kieritx»  wit^ 

Spirit  to  the  Body,  almost  turns  the  brain  perhaps  an  acid  spring  and  a  mincnl 

wnen  we  ponder  too  long  upon  it    But  oath.    On  the  contrary,  though  be  aaiy 

enough  oftbis!  have  felt  something  like  contempt  for 

I  spoke  of  Julietta*s  tragic  fate  as  sin-  the   petty    swarm    by  which    be  was 

gular.    Listen,  and  then  judge  whether  surrounded,  yet  be   avoided  them    no 

1  was  right.  farther  than  was  necessary,  in  exchid- 

It  was  in  the  year  1780 — I  was  then  ing  them  from  his  close  aJid  intii 


jqst  commencing  my  studies — when  it  friendship.    In  other  respects  he  led  a 

happened  that  all  *  *  *  *  (the  city  where  life  of  pleasure,  such  as  a  man  of  the 

I  then  lived)  was  busied  about  a  certain  world  alone  is  capable  of  leading,  aad 

Count  Alfred.    He  was  the  subject  of  loved  society,  wine,  women  and 

daily  -conversation  in  all  the  circles  of  beyond  measure. 
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His  £untly  had  Ions  sought  for  him  in  deavored  to  ensnare  the  heart  of  Emilia, 

▼ain.    His  elder  hrothers  died  one  after  (thus  she  was  called  J  and  to  lure  her 

the  other ;  and  now  the  only  prop  of  from  the  path  of  virtue.    His  purpote 

his  house,  he  discovered  his  place  of  long  remained  a  secret  to  the  maiden, 

retreat  to  his  relatives,  became  reconciled  anain  child-like  confidence  she  reeij^ned 

to  themi  and  his  father  dying  soon  after,  herself  to  the  full  glow  of  her  emotions ; 

he  was  left  the  master  of  a  large  estate,  bat  when  he  unfolded  his  designs,  ac- 

He  now  left  Rome,  traveled  around  in  companving  his  entreaties  by  tne  most 

Germany,  and  came  at  last  to   *  *  *  %  splendia  o&rs,  she  fell  weeping  into  his 

where  he  found  many  of  his  Italian  ac-  arms,  and  exclaimed  in  despair :    **  Ah ! 

qnaintaiices,  and  among  them  the  Prince  have  you  not  the  least  love  for  me  r 
nimself,  who  kindly  invited  him  to  spend       The  words    darted    like   a  flash  of 

some  time  at  his  court  lightning  through  the  night  of  his  soul .' 

His  fame,  which  had  preceded  him  She  loved  him,  and  he  had  wished  to 

from  Rome,  was  soon  confirmed  in  ****,  destroy  her.    Deeply  moved,  he  clasned 

both  in  good  as  well  as  in  evil,  and  it  her  in  his  arms,  and  cried  in  an  impjor« 

"was  not  long  before  he  had  as  many  en-  ing  tone :  **  Forgive  me  I    I  love  tnee  1 

amies  as  acquaintances,  especially  among  forgive,  and  be  my  wife !   I  will  become 

husbands,  lovers   and   careful  fathers,  worth v  of  thee.** 
And  perhaps  not  without  cause  indeed !        He  kept  his  word !    After  the  lapse  of 

for,  a  second  Don  Juan,  he  understood  a  few  weeks,  he  made  known  his  be 

the  art  of  casting  his  fetters  about  the  trothal  with  Emilia,  and  henceforth  lived 

hearts  of  women,  so  that  they  were  un-  only  for  her ;  watched  to  fulfill  her  every 

able  to  eet  free,  and,  maddened  by  pas-  wisn.  and  tarried  impatiently  for  the  day 

sionate  love,  of  their  own  choice,  com-  which  should  unite  ner  to  him  for  ever, 
pleted  their  own  destruction.  But  it  was  otherwise  ordered !  Emilia's 

He  drew  many  quarrels  upon  himself  health  begim  to  fail,  and  on  her  sixteenth 

on  this  account ;  out  as  he  invariably  birth-day — it  was  to  have  been  the  day 

confronted  his  enemies  with  impertur-  of  their  union ! — she  died  in  Alfred's 

bable  calmness,  and  manifested  such  a  arms ;  his  name  was  the  last  word  upon 

contempt  of  death,  as  excited  the  sus-  her  lips. 

picion  that  he  was  weary  of  his  life,  and       Alfred's  condition  was  most  fearful, 

wished,  perhaps,  to  get  rid  of  it  quickly  He  cursed  himself — his  fate — his  earlier 

and  easily  in  a  duel,  they  were  careful  life !    He  uttered   imprecations  against 

not  to  push  matters  to  this  extremity.  Heaven  also,  whose  vengeance,  as  he 

especially  as  he  was  considered  a  favor-  thought,  had  so  terribly  overtaken  him, 

ite  of  the  Prince,  and  as  no  law  existed  and  in  its  fury  had  brought  destruction 

in  Germany,  by  which  a  seducer  could  upon  an  innocent  being. 
be  punished,  if  the  victims  of  bis  wiles        AH  the  consolations  of  his  acquaint- 

were  disposed  to  favor  the  culprit.    On  ances  were  in  vain.    He  repulsed  them, 

a  sudden,  however,  Alfred  appeared  en-  and  renewed  attempts  excited  him  to  fury, 

tirely  changed.     He  broke  (^  all  his  The  physician  alone,  to  whom  he  first 

connections  which  were  of  a  frivolous  confided  the  secret  of  his  love,  who  ab* 

character;  he  put  an  end  to  his  wild  stained  from  torturing  him  with  empty 

rerels,  and  became  more  mild  and  con*  words  of  comfort,  still  maintained  some 

fidinff  toward  his  nearest  acquaintances,  influence  over  him. 

This  transformation  remained  for  a        It  is  true  the  first  storm  of  his  emo- 

long  while  a  mystery  to  the  public,  until  tions  at  last  abated,  but  a  deep  melan- 

one  of  his  most  intimate  companions —  eholy  remained,  which  seemed  permanent 

whom  he  himself  in  bis  good  hours  and  incurable.     He  passed  bis  nights  in 

called  his  friend — a younj;  physician,  (he  the  church-yard  where  *<  his  bride"  re- 

U  now  old  and  relates  this  to  you,)  gave  posed.    Her  ^rave  became  a  garden  of 

an  explanation  of  it  flowers ;  her  image  was  found  in  every 

Alfred  loved  I  sketch  of  his  pencil,  and  he  composed 

A  young,  innocent  maiden  had  won  verses  upon  her  love  and  her  death,  witb 

his  heart    She  was  an  actress  at  the  all  the  inspiration,  all  the  wo  of  a  lover» 

Prince's  theatre,  endowed  with  remarka-  from  whom  his  dearest  treasure  has  been 

ble  beauty,  and  of  a  gentle,  amiable  na-  torn  for  ever. 

tare.     Alfred  bved  her  with  all  the        When  autumn  came,  and  its  storms 

warmth  and  purity  of  a  first  love — and  beat  down  the  flowers  upon  Emilia's 

with  reason ;  for  he  had  previously  en-  grave,  his  own  end  appeared  to  be  draw- 
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ing  nigh.    He  was  attacked  by  a  violent  she  appeared  only  in  the  Italian  opeia, 

fever,  and  was  somewhat  prematarely  (a  circumstance  of  some  importance  at 

given  up  for  lost  by  his  physicians,  es-  that  time,  since  German  performera  had 

Eecially  as  he   obstinately  refused  to  then  many  prejudices  to  conti^  with  ia 

jllow  their  prescriptions.  Germany.) 

Chie  alone — the  same  friend — remained  Among  the  men,  the  number  of  her 

always  near  him ;  watched  dav  and  night  worshipers  was  L^^n ;  and  some  mata* 

over  his  couch,  and  enjoyed  the  pleasure  tained  that  his  highness,  the  reigniag 

at  last,  when  the  crisis  of  his  disease  ar-  prince,  headed  the  list  in  his  own  per- 

rived,  of  guiding  it  to  a  favorable  issue,  son,  while,  like  all  his  rivals  and  sac- 

The  beginning  of  winter  found  him  re-  cessors,  he  had  hetn  oblieed  to  retire  ia 

stored  to  bodily  health.  disgrace,  for  Sienora   ^lietta  was  at 

But  did  health  return  to  his  soul? — who  proud  as  beautiml,  and  aa  viftuoiu  at 

can  penetrate  the  secret  ?    Is  it  not  often  proud. 

the  case,  that  thou  art  unable  to  say  to  All  this  was  repeated  to  Alfred  in  or- 

thyself  with  certainty  whether  thy  in*  der  to  excite  his  curiosity,  but  he  gave 

tentions  are  honest  or  hvpocritical  ?   Al-  no  heed  to  it,  and  the  winter  Ittd  almost 

fred  appeared  as  in  the  last  i>eriod  of  his  passed  without  his  having  seen,  mn^ 

illness.    He  remained  sunk  in  deep  mel-  less  heard,  the  beautiful  opera  singer, 

ancholy,  but  now  and  then  a  spark  of  One  day,  a-pkcardof  the  theatre  might 

waking  pleasure   flashed   through  the  be  read  at  the  comer  of  every  street: 

gloom,  such  as  is  often  observed  in  those  **  Don  Giovanni, osia :  ildissolutopnnitOL 

who  have  just  recovered  from  severe  Drama  eiocoso  in  due  atti,  posta  in  ira- 

sickness,  so  that  he  no  lenger  obstinately  sica  da  W.  A.  Mozart.    Donna  Anna — 

avoided  the  society  of  his  fellow-meA,  Sknora  Julietta." 

although  it  had  no  power  to  cheer  and  where  lives  the  man  who  haa  osea 

enliven  him.  heard  the  immortal  work  of  the  great 

This  mild  frame  of  mind  gained  him  Mozart,  who  does  not  listen  to  it  ag»a 
the  sjrmpathy  of  many  who  had  hereto-  with  renewed  pleasure,  so  often  as  he 
fore  avoided  him,  and  this  sympathy  has  an  opportunity.  This  opera  em- 
seemed  to  benefit  him.  braces  all  which  has  power  to  move  the 

Toward  the  fairer  sex  alone,  he  ap-  human  heart — ^pain  and  pleasure,  aaock* 

peared  to  have  grown  perfectly  indifler-  ery  and  faith,  hatred  and  love — cob- 

ent,  and  he  avoided  them  whenever  he  plaint — scom---despair-«fary— happtneM 

was  able.    So  much  the  more,  however,  — damnation  1    How  all  these  whirl  ia  a 

(such  is  the  nature  of  woman,)  did  they  circle  with  eadi  other,  and  hurry  ns  forw 

strive  to   attract  his  attention.     They  cibly,  irresistibly  aloni;. 

approached  him  with  the  tenderest  sym-  Upon  Alfred,  abo,  mis  music  had  al- 

pathy ;  and  he  who  knows  how  well  they  ways  exerted  its  rightfiU  sway,  and  for 

understand  the  art  of  administering  con-  this  once  he  did  not  need  the  admooi- 

solation,  (do  not  blush,  young  friend,  it  tions  of  his  friends  to  visit  the  theatre ; 

is  no  harm  if  vou  know  it  already,)  may  but  he  entered  it  with  strange  enKytioos» 

wonder  at  Alfred's  strength,  for  he  with-  as  if  he  forboded  tiie  oonsequencen. 

stood  all  their  endeavors.  On  this  evening,  JuUetta  exerted  dl 

He  had  not  visited  the  theatre  since  her  powers  to  represent  the  work  oC  this 

Emilia's  death ;  neither  would  he  now  mat  master  in  a  worthy  manner,  and 

visit  it,  although  his  friends  daily  urged  her  success  was  unexampled.    The  lap- 

him  to  go,  if  but  for  once,  when  the  eel-  ture  of  the  audience  knew  no  bovnds. 

ebrated  vocalist,  Julietta,  appeared  upon  and  after  the  performance  was  ended,  the 

the  boards  again.  cry,  «*  Donna  Anna !  Julietta !" 

Julietta  was  bom  in  Italy,  of  German  from  every  mouth. 

parents,  and  in  her  singing  united  the        But  Alfred,  without  heeding  hia  

Italian  warmth  and  facility  of  execution,  panions,  rashed  from  the  box  toward  the 

with  (yerman   expression  and  (j^rman  entrance  to  the  stage,  and  as  she  passed 

soul     Although  but  eighteen  years  of  by,  his  burning  glance  fell  upcm  her 

age,  yet  her  acting  was  almost  as  perfect  eye — her  heart 

as  her  singing.    In  addition  to  this,  she  Why  should  I  make  aae  of  vaay 

possessed  extraordinary  beauty,  so  that  words  to  relate  to  you  in  what  way  Ja> 

you  may  imagine  the  enthusiasm  she  ex-  lietta  and  Alfred  met  each  other  after  tUa 

eitcd  with  old  as  well  as  with  young  evening?  Enough— they  met ;  aadsooa 

without  distinction  of  sex,  especially  aa  Alfred  was  seen  in  the  public  walks  wili 
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the  beaatjful  Julietta  upon  his  arm —  his  toil  and  search  was  to  discover  him ; 

proud  as  a  conqueror.  and  both  were  of  course  fruitless,  for 

The  heart  of  man  is  an  inconstant  Julietta  was  faithful  and  devoted  to  his 

thing ;  this  is  a  truth  which  every  wise  happiness.     He  concealed   his  inward 

man  and  every  fool  may  prove  by  his  struggles  from  her  with  the  greatest  care, 

own.    A  few  months  bexore,  who  could  for  he  was  unwilling  to  distress  her  even 

have  believed  that  Alfred  would  ever  for  a  moment,  without  being  certain  that 

love  a  woman  again  ?  and  still  he  loved  his  doubts  were  well  founded — a  delica- 

Jalietta»  and  more  warmly  than  he  had  cy  which  was  as  great  a  proof  of  his 

before  loved  £mitia.    Not  with  greater  love  for  Julietta  as  of  the  diseased  state 

purity,  in  truth,  for  he  had  essayed  the  of  bis  own  mind.  To  a  healthy  mind  such 

virtue  of  his  old  watchword  '*  victory !"  a  situation  would  have  been  insupporta* 

iiI>on  Julietta,  and  his  consciousness  of  ble. 

this  was  the  weak  spot  which  Satan  used  A   condition  so  unhappy,  however, 

for  his  destruction,  and  for  the  destruc-  could  not  be  of  long  endurance  in  a  man 

tion  of  the  sweet,  unhappy  maiden  who  like  Alfred,  and  the  crisis  soon  arrived, 

yielded  to  his  suit  It  must  have  been  a  fearful  one,  so  little 

He  had  broken  his  faith  to  the  deceas-  Was  it  displayed  externally ;  its  conse- 

ed  Emilia !    This  thought  startled  him  quences  were  soon  visible  to  all. 

from  his  sweetest  dreams  in  Julietta*s  Alfred  became  gay — gayer  than  he  had 

arms.    He  tried  to  banish  it  by  gaiety,  by  ever  been  before.     An  observer  could 

1'est  and  laughter,  but  he  was  unsuccess*  tell  from  the  first  glance  that  this  gaiety 

uL    The  greater  his  efforts  to  tear  the  was  the  offspring  of  many  losses,  or  of 

Doisoned  arrow  from  his  heart,  so  much  some  one  loss  of  great  magnitude.    He 

the  deeper  did  it  enter.  himself  also  appeared  to  be  conscious  of 

He  tnen  asked  himself  the  question :  it    He  raised  nis  voice  aloud  in  scoff- 

•*  whether  Emilia,  if  he  had  died  the  ing  merriment  against  heaven  and  hell-^ 

first,  would  have  remained  forever  true  and  against  his  own  early  dreams  of 

to  him  ?**    In  this  question,  to  which  all  happiness. 

answer  was  impossible,  he  found,  as  he  His  wild  revels  began  anew — his 
imagined,  some  excuse  for  his  fiedtbless-  amours  multiplied  from  day  to  day — and 
pess.  Aye,  he  found  excuse,  but  with  still  he  did  not  neglect  Julietta;  on  the 
it  came  suspicion  of  Julietta  anJ  jea-  contrary,  his  love  for  her  appeared  to 
lousy.  If  you  will  confess  the  truth,  you  ^row  more  passionate — he  followed  anx- 
most  admit  that  jealousy  is  always  ao«  lously  her  every  glance — he  hung  upon 
companied  by  a  mixture  of  the  ridicu-  every  word  that  passed  her  lips:  It 
k>as,  and  that  this  is  displayed  in  a  more  seemed,  indeed,  as  if  he  had  become  un- 
Btriking  Hght,  in  proportion  as  the  iea-  faithful  to  her  only  for  the  sake  of  pre- 
loas  ^fftaoa  has  been  known  heretofore  serving  her  fidelity, 
as  possessing  more  or  less  good  sense.  I  You  may  smile  at  this  remark,  but  it 
was  unable  on  one  occ^Aion  to  control  is  based  upon  a  deep  knowledge  of  the 
my  laughter,  as  I  witnessed  a  masterly  human  heart.  It  is  neglect  alone  on  the 
representation  of  that  scene  in  Schiller's  part  of  the  man,  which  so  far  restores  a 
Cabal  and  Love,  in  which  Major  Von  woman  who  loves  to  herself,  that  out 
Walther  breaks  out  in  rage  against  the  of  revenge  she  can  dispense  her  favor  to 
court  marshal.  Von  Kalb,  and  the  **  man  another.  The  infidelity  of  her  lover  is 
of  sorrow  **  endeavors  in  vain  to  con-  but  a  spur  which  incites  her  to  regain 
ri  nee  the  excellent  youth  of  his  inno*  him,  and  the  more  passionate  her  hatred 
cence,  in  which  every  one  else  would  of  her  rival,  so  much  the  more  passion- 
have  believed  him  without  an  oath.  I  ate  is  her  affection  for  the  faithless  ob- 
was  obli(|[ed  to  laugh,  I  say,  at  the  hand-  ject  of  her  love.  This  was  the  case 
some  Major,  for  thinking  it  possible  that  also  with  Julietta !  as  Alfred  grew  more 
this  fantastic  Kalb  could  be  his  favored  and  more  fickle  and  volatile,  in  the  same 
rival ;  but  terror  seized  me  in  the  self-  proportion  her  love  for  him  grew  in 
same  moment,  and  I  could  not  avoid  nt-  strength  and  ardor. 
tering  the  prayer  of  King  Lear :  *<  Oh,  Notwithstanding  this,  however,  he 
let  me  not  be  mad,  not  mad,  sweet  had  miscalculated,  for  her  passion  nut  on 
Heaven !"  an  a'ur  of  anxiety  and  gloom ;  ana  if  it 

Alfred  was  in  a  condition  almost  more  was  scarcely  questionable  that  a  diseas- 

unhappy  than  the  Major  Von  Walther.  ed  excitability  of  the  mind  had  generated 

for  he  knew  not  who  was  his  rival.   All  the  condition  in  which  Alfred  found  him- 
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0elf ,  it  was  certain  that  with  Julietta  but  paper  glanced  from  amid  the  leaTes,  upon 

a  single  step  was  wanting  to  lead  her  to  which  she  plainly  recornized,  written  in 

madness.    Thus  this  strange  pair  passed  Alfred's  hand,  tbie  woru — 

the  winter,  esteemed  happy  and  enried 

hv  all  less  gifted  than  themselves,  bat  by  **  Thine,  eren  in  death  f* 

the  more  shrewd  and   intelligent,  ac- 

eoonted  most  wretched.  *<Thy  hand- writing!**  she  cried,  read 

The  spring  came — the  spring  with  all  the  words  once  more,  and  then  asked, 

its  wonders  and  delights,  rehearsed  and  passionately,  **  Who  rests  here  .'** 

song  bvinnnmerablepoets,  both  good  and  Alfred  had  tamed  pale  as  death,  bat 

bad.    New  life  and  new  pleasure  stirred  recovering  himself  quickly,  he  laoghed 

in  every  bosom.     Alfred  and  Julietta  wildly,  and  replied,  *'  A  dead  mistress  o^ 

preserved  their  old  joy  and  their  old  tor-  mine  f  and  strikinjg  the  paper  deep  into 

ment  the  earth  with  his  sword-cane,  added. 

But  with    the    thousand    buds  that  "  Look,  thus  wither  the  fairest  flowers — 

opened,  and  the  thousand  flowers  that  thus  perish  the  most  sacred  vows  of  love ! 

breathed  abroad   their  odor,  new  tor-    Who  can  saj  how  soon  we * 

tares  were  developed  in  their  breasts,  '*Holdl*'mternipted  Julietta,  with  &J- 

and  a  new  crisis  seemed  near  at  hand,  tering  voice,  and  nxed  a  cold,  deadi-like 

Thus  does  fate  and  our  own  hearts  hunt  glance  upon  him. 

us,  poor  worms  of  the  earth,  from  crisis  '*  No,  no !"  he  exclaimed,  and  clasped 

to  crisis,  till  we  may  sav,  indeed,  that  her  passionately  in  his  arms,  while  boond- 

life  is  but  one  long  malady.    Is  not  a  less  love  shone  in  all  his  features — **  No, 

speedy,  though  it  may  be  a  violent  end,  no,  my  Julietta,  never !    fiut  awar,  away 

often  desirable  ?  from  here  !**    As  if  overcome  with  tenor. 

It  was  a  beautiful  morning — not  a  he  harried  her  quickly  from  the  chordi- 

cloud  stained   the    pure  azure  of  the  yard. 

heavens;  the  sun  beamed  mildly  and  As,  on  the  following  mominr,  the 

warm,  and  the  earth  gave  forth  sweet  Prince  returned  from  his  accustom^  ride, 

odor  and  stirred,  it  seemed,  as  if  the  he  observed  a  great  crowd  before  the 

beating  of  her  heart  could  be  heard,  as  dwelling  of  the  opera-singer,  JoUetta. 

with  creative  power  it  toiled  in  love  un-  Officers  and  guards  hurried    back  aad 

ceasing  and  ever  young.  forth,  and  now  the  Director  of  the  Polke 

The  cheerful  sunlight  fell  once  more  stepped  from  the  house, 

upon  the  hearts  of  Mind  and  Julietta,  <*  What  is  the  matter  here  f*  cried  the 

as  talking  and  laughing  with  familiar  Prince. 

gaiety,  they  walked  out  arm  in  arm  be-  "  A  dreadful  crime  has  been  oonmit- 

neatb  the  clear  bright  sky.      Without  ted !"  replied  the  Commissary.     •*  Covat 

l>eing  aware  of  it,  they  directed  their  Alfred  was  this  morning  found  desd  in 

steps  toward  the  gate  of  Uie  church-yard,  the  dwelling  of  the  opera-singer,  Jolietta. 

entered,  and  wandered  onward  among  She  has  poisoned  him  V 

the  ffraves.  The  Ftince  shuddered,  turned  pmle,  aad 

VVas  it  accident .'  was  it  the  will  of  with  strange  agitation  ordered  hts  coac^ 

fate  ?    Who  can  tell  ?    Till  one   rises  man  to  drive  on  in  haste, 

from  the  dead  and  reveals  to  us  what  is  Julietta's  chambermaid  had  testified  at 

accident  and  what  is  fate,  we  shall  never  follows :     Alfred  and  her  mistress  had 

know ;  yet  I  must  remark,  that  on  this  returned  to  the  house  the  evening  befot 

day,  exactly  a  year  had  passed  away  after  a  lone  walk.    The  Count  was  very 

since  the  death  of  Emilia ;  that  in  the  cheerful,  Julietta,  on  the  contrary,  en- 

self- same  hour  that  she  departed,  Alfred  dently  depressed  and  gloomy,  bat  abe 

and  Julietta  entered  the  church-yard  to-  took  great  pains  to  appear  pieaaam  and 

gether.  gay.    About  nine  o'clock  they  sat  dowa, 

"  How  sweet  V*  cried  Julietta,  sudden-  as  usual,  to  supper,  when  the  chamber* 

ly,  as  she  bent  down  over  a  grave  car-  maid  left  them.    On  the  following  mors- 

peted  with  perfumed  flowers.     **  How  ing,  as  Julietta  had  not  rung  for  her  by 

sweet!"  she  said  again,  and  bent  still  ten  o'clock, she  was  seized  with  alarm, 

lower  to  read  the  inscription  upon  the  and  foreboded  some  mishap.     Shewn- 

marble  slab,  which  was  entirely  hidden  tured  first  to  enter  the  ante-chamber,  then 

by  their  luxuriaot  growth.    **  Who  is  it  the  boudoir— here  lay  Count  Alfred,  dc«j 

that  reposes  here  f  But  she  started  back  and  cold,  half  upon  the  sofa,  haif  npaa 

quickly,  for  a  fragment  of  mouldered  the  floor;  beside  him, holding tfaa  tifMcaa 
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body  in  a  conrulAiTe  embrace,  the  sense-  in  their  midst  a  stranger  of  noUe  and 

less  Julietta. .  stately  appearance. 

After  many  onsoccessfnl  attempts,  she  They  stopped  before  a  gloomy,  anti- 

was  able  at  last  to  recall  her  to  conscious-  quated  bnildinj;,  and  knocking  violently 

ness.    Julietta  glared  around  her  for  a  at  the  door,  cned  out :    **  Come  out,  citi- 

moment  like  one  frantic,  but  as  her  {;lance  zen  Le  Petit !  Open  the  door.    We  bring 

fell  upon  the  body,  with  the  piercing  you  a  new  customer." 

scream,  *<  I  am  thy  murderess  !**  she  threw  A  window  in  the  first  story  was  now 

herself  npon  it  again,  embraced  it,  and  opened,  and  a  sihgular  figure,  with  a  lamp 

once  more  sank  into  insensibility.  in  its  hand,  made  its  appearance.    It  was 

Julietta  was  brought  to  trial,  and  she  at  a  man,  apparently  verging  toward  his  six- 
once  confessed  the  crime,  '*  The  motive  tielh  year,  with  a  brownish,  veilow  face ; 
had  been  jealousy.**  She  related  with  a  large  black  patch  covered  bis  left  eye, 
great  calmness  and  particularity  how  the  and  a  loose  dressins-gown,  variegated 
purpose  ripened  in  ner  bosom,  how  she  with  large  flowers,  nung  like  a  talar 
nad  long  meditated  upon  it,  and  at  last  about  his  meagre  limbs.  Upon  his  head 
resolved  to  carry  it  into  execution.  She  he  wore  a  fox-colored  peruke,  and  over 
had  loved  Count  Alfred  once — hence  her  this  a  tall,  white  night-cap,  ornamented 
momentary  weakness  after  the  act  was  with  an  enormous  tri- colored  cockade.  It 
done ;  but  she  did  not  rM;ret  it,  on  the  was  Doctor  Le  Petit, 
contrary,  if  it  were  possible  for  Alfred  to  "  A  customer  ?**  he  cried,  with  a  croak- 
be  returned  to  life  again,  she  would  (as  ing  voice — **  A  customer  ?  Is  he  already 
she  spoke  these  words  she  shuddered)  —  shortened  by  the  head  ?** 
she  would  do  the  deed  again — for  be  was  '*  Not  yet  !**  answered  a  yonne  fellow, 
a  monster !  with  a  lau^h .    **  Thou  must  let  him  take 

I  leave  it  to  you  to  decide  concerning  up  his  night's  quarters  here.    The  guil- 

the  weight  of  such  a  confession.    The  lotine  has  too  much  work  on  hand  to-day, 

saffe  judges  of received  it  as  an  and  our  man  must  wait,  and  take  his  turn 

acknowledgment  of  ^ilt,  in  all  form  of  in  the  momins;,  if  he  does  not  in  the  mean 

law ;  and  the  physician  to  whom  Juliet-  while  depart  by  extra  post — for  he  is  al- 

ta*s  advocate  appealed,  declared  that  she  most  dead  with  fright  already.    For  this 

was  in  perfect  |X)ssession  of  her  senses —  reason  we  have  broug^bt  him  to  thee,  that 

nay,  that  she  aid  not  seem  to  exhibit  the  thou  mayest  revive  him  a  little.  In  return 

least  disturbance  of  intellect,  and  was,  ac-  we  will  bring  thee  the  morsel  warm  from 

cordingly,  justly  accountable  to  the  laws,  the  knife  in  the  morning.** 

Do  not  distort  your  mouth,  my  friend  f  "  Come  in,  then,  my  brave  fellows  !** 

such  men  are  found  in  the  profession  at  croaked  Le  Petit,  and  disappeared  from 

the  present  day,  who  cannot  see  beyond  the  window.    A  moment  after  he  opened 

the  reach  of  their  own  noses.  the  street  door,  and  some  of  the  sans- 

Tbe  laws  of  that  time  and  of  that  land  culottes  brought  in  the  prisoner,  and  led 

were  interpreted  and  enforced  with  all  the  him,  more  dead  than  alive,  through  the 

barbarity  of  the  middle  ages.    The  letter  gloomy  hall,  and  up  the  stairs.    **  Oh 

of  the  law  said  death,  and  the  sentence  God  !**  he  sighed,  as  ne  nassed  on. 

was  laid  before  the  Prince  for  his  signature.       "Thed 1!**  cried  Le  Petit,  and 

The  Prince,  it  is  said,  moved  by  the  stopped;  **that  is  a  German!** 

Touth  and  beauty  of  the  opera-singer,  of-  '*  Yes,  indeed  !**  replied  a  young  sans- 

fered  her  pardon  ;  be  this  as  it  may,  it  culotte,  *<  and  a  nobleman  beside !      We 

pleased  his  highness  to  sign  the  sentence,  caught  the  bird  in  a  nest  of  the  aristocrats* 

and  three  days  after,  at  an  early  hour  in  while  they  were  contriving  how  to  betray 

the  morning,  Jalietta*s  head  fell  upon  the  the  republic  to  the  stranger.** 

scaflbld.  "  A  pestilence  upon  the  blockhead  !** 

Her  body  was  given  to  the  anatomical  emmbled  the  Doctor,  as  he  unlocked  the 

theatre.    The  dissector  caused  it  to  be  door  of  his  chamber.     "  Well,  in  then, 

baried  in  private — the  head  he  preserved,  all  together.** 

Soon  afterward  he  resigned  his  post,  and  The  younsr  fellow  said,  however:  '*  Not 

IdFt .    No  one  knew  the  place  of  so,  citizen.  We  know  thee,  and  will  leave 

hid  retreat  the  prisoner  in  thy  care.     Thy  head  is  a 

-^—  pledge  for  his.    We  have  a  great  deal  of 

On  a  stormy  February  evening  of  the  work  on  band  this  evening,     we  will  call 

Tear  1792,  a  band  of  furious  sans-culottes  for  him  earl;^  in  the  morning,  if  thou  dost 

ourried  up  the  rue  St.  Honors,  dragging  not  torture  him  to  death  in  the  mean  while 
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-TUd 1  r  ttdcnd  the  Doaor  to  fljMK,  WAihAi'^tectkthePrinct 

I  voo^djM  were  aH  «2aer  teackfJ  ghMii.  aad  fomnd  the  viM 

tte  i^..ot.x  r    Tbem  toni^ac  to  fW  4owm  k»  tknaL     Le  FeU  Stkl  ikem 

•CEu^,   he   ron*:r»aed,    ia    Gcnna :  aaev. 

•^Coara^    poor  wrddb !     PcriUfs  I  "Bcacse!  icacser  cxiei  tk 

caa  ttre  thee.    To«  are  aoC  tJbe  inl  wilk  a  htxwj  m^ 

whom  mj  cak  ham  rtaemti  bam  the  ''Tow  highAeai,*  aaad  Ac 

bajHU  ot    cheae    bloodbonda,     Thej  iri]f-*^70W  highafg  ntrmt    to   (ear 

Jtaire  AoC  Oie  lea«t  aospicioo  of  H  ia-  deatt  greatlj.    WtevCore  fid  jFom  not 

4ae^   or   it  verc  ail  over   wiih  ay  leaaia  'myomr  ova  had  r 

Wad.    Let  aa  hope  for  the  best*  -Mj  GoAl  who  coaU   iweaea  tkia 

''YoaareaGcnaaaraaidtheitiaager  calaahophe?" 

joyiuUj,  »Wbo?  Who  ia  there  Aat  ooaU  Bot 

**Nolofif;er!  Thiags^BadijeBoa^  Bat,  jes,  ye  priaeca  coaU  not.  aad  joar 

iaP^tfia^tfaatUtrae;  b^atafl  erenta,  coaitiets  coold  aot !     Wko  <mdd  foram 

they  go  speedily,  wbea  it  coBMa  to  the  tki$€aUutnfkef    Ak !  ao  will  joar  chit- 

wont    Ala«,  ia  Geranaj  tbej  narder  drca  ask,  aad  yoar  childrcaDa  children 

alowty  aa  well  aa  aK>re  djeadfafly.**  whea  the  oecaaKm  coBMa — ^7^"^  ^ 

hiac.    Yoado 
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bat  aa  tf  ttrickea  bj  lichtaiog,  be  totteret 

backward,  as  be  gazed  upon  bbfeatare&  bead.    Be  iww  related  die  paiticalais  of 

**  For  bcaren's  aake !  wiut  is  tbe  mat-  bk  aneat,  ia  a  hoase  ia  which  laj 

terr  said  the  stranger.  Frenduaen  and  fioreiflien  of  rank  bat 

Le  Petit  still  gazed  apon  him  with  a  takea  refage,aad  tbea  begged  his  atmga 

stare,  bat  at  last,  witb  great  exertion,  at-  boat  ooce  more  to  tell  hinTbow  be  expect- 

tered  the  word*— "  Prince  M T  ed  to  saTc  bia. 

**  In  the  naaie  of  heavenly  mercy !  do        Le  Petit  seeoied  to  contend  witk  hi»- 

Dot  betray  me,*  implored  the  stranger,  self.    He  said  at  last,  **  I  know  bat  oat 

It  %ras  the  Prince  of  •  •  •  •  way." 

The  Doctoi's   face  wore  a  stngakr       The  Prince  Hstened  in  brealbkaa  m- 

smile,  as  be  replied :  **  Ob,  no»  there  ia  lence.    Le  Petit  continaed :    *«  I  am  ta 

no  necessity,  for  it.    Bat  does  not  yoar  anatomist    From  the  worda  of  the  aana- 

highness  remember  me  ?^  calottes,  yoa  may  hare  reoiarked  that  oat 

The  Prince  gazed  apon  bimattentiTely.  of  tore  and  friendship  (for  I  raaa  with 

and  replied  at  last,  with  erideot  erobar*  them  for  a  eood  citizen.)  they  oiten  btia| 

rassment  and  anxiety :  **  In  trath«  I  can-  the  bodies  fresh  from  the  gaiUotine  to  my 

not  call  yoar  features  to  mind."  hoase.     Do  iM)t  sbadder  !     I  bare  res- 

**  I  beueTe  it,"  answered  Le  Petit,  has-  coed  many  a  condemned  oae  by  tha 

tily ;  **  great  lords  soon  forget  trifles,  bat  means  ;  for  as  they  seldom  exercise  aar 

the  eanatlU  has  oftentimes  a  troe,  a  d-— d  control  over  my  labors,  ^when  they  do,  it 

true  memory!    Exempla  iunt  odiota!^  is  done  even  more  carelessly  thaa  they 

I*  What   mean   yoa  t**  inquired   the  eaillotine,)  every  one  who,  lika  yoa,  m 

Prince,  witb  increasin^^  uneasiness.  Drought  to  me  alive— that  is,  if  he  is  not  a 

<<0h,  nothing!"  said  Le  Petit,  with  knave,  and  has  not  spilt  innocent  blood — 

a  laugh,  then  ranf  for  a  servant,  who  I  save,  by  dedicating  him  a  victim  oa  the 

brought  in  wine  and  food,  and  invited  his  altar  of  sdenot.    As,  alas !  I  never  waat 

ffuest  to  fall  to  with  a  good  appetite,  for  fresh  subjects,  it  has  always  been  caaa 

The  Prince  was  frightfully  disturbed.  for  me,  thus  far,  to  deceive  theae  bkiod- 

"  How  do  vou  expect  to  rescue  me?"  bounds.    All  Paris  curses  me ;  and  if  a 

*'  I  am  at  tnis  moment  thinking  of  it."  better  party  than  that  of  a  Marat  shoaU 

Let  me  fly.    The  darkness  of  the  rain  the  upper  hand,  the  goillotine 


night  will  favo'r  my  escape."  the  mildest  punishment  for  the  monster. 

••  No,  in  truth,  it  will  not 


not    Spies  lurk  At  present,  nowever,  I  am  in 

around  my  house — mv  own  servants  art  able  embarrassment     I  have  iadaad 

watching  me.  It  would  bring  destruction  male  subject  in  my  house ;  bat»  alaa  :  i 

upon  us  both.    But  eat.**  ia  impossible  to  pass  him  off  liar  ytm 
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higbness,  ts  he  has  a  hmnp-back»  and  The  clock  struck.  "One !  TVo  r  8ee 
▼ery  crooked  legs ;  and  then  there  are  a  the  gleam  of  mominj^.  Resolre  at  once ! 
nomber  of  students  of  medicine  among  the  Bat  an  hoar  at  most  is  onrs  r* 
aans-colottes  who  left  yon  in  my  mmds.  '<  I  will  r  exclaimed  the  Prince  in 
I  most  show  theinyour  dead  body  to-  deathlike  agony.  « 1  will ;  bnt  I  im- 
morrow  morning!  Toe  only  means,  then,  plore  you,  let  roe  first  Tiew  the  place  !** 
were  to  give  yon  a  potion  which  shoold  Le  Petit  glanced  wildly  aroond,  and 
Inll  you  into  a  death*like  stnpor,  that  then  said,  '*  Well,  come,  but  the  con- 
would  last  oatil  to-morrow  erenlng.  sequences  be  upon  ^oar  own  head!  1 
When  my  sood  friends  come  in  the  mora-  have  given  von  warnmg.** 
ine,  why  I  can  bring  them  to  the  marble  He  took  the  lamp,  beckoned  the  Prince, 
taole  on  which  yoar  highness  will  lie  and  unlocked  an  adjoining  cabinet,  at  the 
stretched  oot  like  a  corpse."  farther  end  of  whien  a  door  led  into  the 

The  Prince  shuddered,  and  muttered  dissecting  hall.    They  entered, 

half  to  himself,  '•  Who  will  be  warmnt  Upon  a  marble  table  in  the   middle 

for  ne  r  of  tne  hall    lay  a  naked,   misshapen 

^  Yo«r  highnesi  do%B  not  trust  me.**  body,  near  it  the  bloody  head.    Alonr 

said  the  anatomist  with  a  smile.    **  If  the  walls  were  skeletons,  bottles  with 

yon  knew  me,  yon  would  trust  me  still  preparations  in  spirits  of  wine,  and  sev- 

less.    Butby  the  mat  God,  whose  name  era!  chests  of  moderate  size,  furniriied 

90  many  knaves  maspheme,  when  they  with  covers.    The  Prince  trembled  in 

aubscribe  themselves  by  Gcd's  graa,  I  every  limb. 

pity  you  and  am  truly  desirous  <A  saving  "  ibis  is  my  private  dissecting  room,^ 

you,  as  I  have  already  saved  many  an  aaid  Le  Petit ;  '*  therefore  things  are  ar- 

annoeent  person.*  ranged  on  rather  a  small  scale.    You  see 

«*  If  you  reecue  me,"  replied  the  stran-  my  whole  anatomical  establishment,  ex- 

,  **  my   gratitude   shall   know    no  cept  the  kitchen  for  macoating  and  boil- 

mds ;  your  reward  shall  be  princely.**  ing.**    He  placed  the  lamp  upon  the  ta- 

Le  Petit  drew  his  face  awry.    •*  I  said  ble,  |)ushed  the  body  a  little  aside,  and 

that  I  was  desirous  of  saving  yxmr  high*  pointing  to  the  eronty  nlace  near  it,  re- 

ness.    Form  your  resolution.**  marked,  •<  You  will  lie  here,  if  it  please 

**  When  must  I  take  the  potion  ?**  your  h^hness." 

•«  Now — at  once."  *«  Be  it  so !"  replied  the  Prince,  in  stupid 

**  And  where  am  I  to  pass  the  night  ?"  indifference ;  '*  give  me  the  potion." 

*'  Immediately   upon   swallowing  it,  <*  Well,  let  us  return  to  my  chamber." 

you  will  fall  into  a  stupor,  which  by  de-  He  took  the  lamp  from  the  table  again, 

prees  will  paM  into  death-like  insensibil-  and  walked  toward  the  door.  The  Ftince 

ity.    As  soon  as  this  takes  place,  I  shaU  turned  to  follow  him  ;  but  excitement 

etui  my  servants,  and  tell  them  that  you  and   alarm  had  deprived   him   of  his 

haye  nad  a  stioke  of  apoplexy     You  strength ;  he  tottered  and  stumbled.    In 

will  then  be  carried  into  the  djasectinr  order  to  hold  himself  upright,  he  grasped 

ball,  and  placed  upon  the  marble  tiJ)]e."  at  one  of  the  chests  whicn  stood  a^nst 

'*  Where  the  guillotined  lie  ?"  cried  the  the  wall ;  he  overturned  it,  and  it  fell 

Prince  in  affiigbt  with  him  upon  the  floor. 

Le  Petit  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  With  a  piercing  cry  the  anatomist 

replied,  *<  It  is  necessary."  sprang  forward,  casting  the  rays  of  the 

"  Oh,  why  do  you  tell  me  of  it  ?"  lamp  full  upon  him,  and  then  cried  in 

**  You  wished  to  hear  the  tnUh.    Yet  fearful  tones,  *<  The  consequences  be  up- 

you  need  not  be  alarmed;  you  will  be  on  your  own  head!" 

sansible  of  nothing,  so  soon  as  you  have  "  Pardon  me  V  muttered  the  Prince 

taken  the  draught"  ftuntly,  as  he  aioee  with  difficulty.  <*  Par- 

**  No,  no !  First  let  me  view  the  place  don   me !    Come — away  from   here — 

of  horror."  away !    Give  me— give  me  the  potion !" 

Le  Petit  started.    He  then  spoke  slow-  A  wild  laugh  broke  from  the  hps  of  Le 

ly  and  earnestly.    <«  Do  not  desire  that.  Petit,  the  slaues  around  the  walls  gave 

rrince.    Only  as  a  seeming  corpse,  and  a  shrill  echo  to  the  sound,  and  he  cried 

unconscious  of  the  extemalworld  would  with  fearful  irony :  •*  Gently,  my  g;ood 

I  be  willing  that  you  should  be  admitted  nr !  not  so  fast !  I  told  you  beforehand 

among  my  preparations.    Hark  !  what  that  it  were  not  well  for  you  to  enter  my 

was  that?"  work-shop  alive.    Your  highness,    do 

"  What  ?"  you  know  what  it  is  that  lies  upon  the 
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ffround  near  you  ?    £x>ok  here !  here  !*'  **  Do  not  be  uneasy,  citizen.  And  tboa 

With  these  words  he  thrust  his  hand  into  shalt  hare  him  again  as  soon  as  he  is 

the  chest,  drew  forth  a  head,  and  held  it  dispatched.** 

close  before  the  Prince's  face.  « I  do  not  want  him." 

"  Julietta  !**  exclaimed  the  latter,  starts  <*  The  d — 1 "  cried  a  young  feilov, 

ing  backward  with  horror.  **  the  d — 1,  doctor  i  are  you  crazy  ?  To 

«  Julietta !"  reechoed  the  Anatomist  refuse  such  a  noble  subject  as  this  ?" 
with  fearful  earnestness.    <*  Julietta !  the  **  Take  him  thyself,  popinjay,  since  be 
poor,  unhappy  one,  whom,  though  inno-  pleases  thee  so  much.    I  will  haTe  De- 
cent, thou  didst  suflfer  to  be  executed,  thing  to  do  with  him." 
Murderer !  Poisoner !  Or  dost  think  I  do  **  Very  well,*'  laughed  the  sans-culotte, 
not  know  that  it  was  thou  who  poisoned  as  he  g[rasped  the  Phnce  by  the  collar 
Count  Alfred  ?    Look !    Dost  tnou  not  and  raised  him  upon  his  feet    **  Cobm, 
remember  me  ?"    With  these  words,  he  Monsieur !" 
tore  off  his  nieht-cap  and  peruke,  re-  <*  Whither?" 
moved  the  paten  from  his  eye,  and  Al-  «  To  the  guillotine !"  With  these  wofdi 

fred's  friend,  the  dissector  of ,  stood  he  pushed  him  toward  his  compamoos. 

before  the  almost  lifeless  Prince.  **  Grood  morning.  Citizen  Le  Petit !" 

*'  Pardon !  Mercy  1"  he  Rroaned,  and  •     Le  Petit  waved  his  hand  in  siknce, 

crouched,  writhing,  at  the  Doctor's  feet  turned  his  back  upon  them,  and  the  sant- 

A  violent  knocking  was  now  heard  at  the  culottes  left  the  house  with  their  pci- 

street  door,  and  furious  voices  bellowed,  soner. 

•<  Open,  Citizen  Le  Petit !  we  are  here !"       The  Principality  of was,  in  the 

Le  Petit  readjusted  his  disguise  in  haste,  year  1807,  incorporated  with  a  neichbor- 

and  walked  toward  the  door.  ing  kingdom,  and  in  1814  vas  difided 

<<  Have    compassion !"    howled    the  into  thirty-eight  distinct  parts. 

Prince,  clasping  his  knees  in  a  convul-  Soon  alter  the  events  here  related  die 

sive  embrace.  Anatomist  disappeared  from  Paris  %al 

**  It  is  too  late !"   replied  Le  Petit,  from  France.    He  has  never  parted  with 

**  The  avenging  gods  demand  their  victim,  the  head  of  the   unfortunate  Jnlieiti. 

Repentence  onnr  is  left  tbee  here.    Hope  When  he  dies  his  last  prayer  will  be: 

for  mercy  yonder !"    With  a  strong  hand  "  Camirn  the  beautiful  hedd  to  repem.* 

he  seized  the  trembling  wretch,  dragged  * «  Sucn  was  the  narrative  of  the  Antto- 

him  into  his  chamber,  and  opened  the  mist,"  said  the  young  phyaician,  as  be 

door.  concluded  his  story.    «<  I  myself  fulUM 

The^sans-culottes  poured  in.  **  Where  that  last  prayer.    With  my  own  hands  I 

is  the  prisoner  r  they  cried.  buried  JiUietta's  head  in  his  garden,  sad 

Le  Petit  pointed  to  the  sofa,  upon  it  has  long  since  turned  to  dust" 

which  the  Prince  lay,  half   senseless.  The  women,  although  pale  as  det^ 

'*  There,  my  brave  fellows !  he  has  had  were  well  pleased  with  the  namoion ;  b«t 

a  bad  night,  but  he  is  alive  yet — well,  the  men  declared  that  it  was  as  revottisg 

handle  him  daintily,  and  make  short  as  it  was  diabolical  and  frightful, 
work  of  it." 
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BEAUMONT  AND   FLETCHER.* 

In  considering  the  plays  of  Beaumont  clamation.  The  fire  of  the  old  man's  cour* 

and  Fletcher,  especiaUy  those  of  the  lat-  age  nerer  dies  out  a   moment     TIm 

ter,  we  cannot  miss  noticing  the  heroic  spirit  of  battle  barns  in  his  words.    In 

and  martial  spirit  they  breathe.    This  the  fifth  scene  of  the  fourth  act«  a  trap  is 

sometimes  finds  expression  in  one  or  two  laid  for  him  by  Boroskiei  the  knarish 

prominent  personages,  but  frequently  is  counsellor  of  the  king.    He  is  accused 

diffused  through  the  whole  drama;  and  of  treason:  The  impatient  old  veteran 

though  its  higher  manifestation  is  con-  begins  railing  at  once,  and  draws  from 

fined  to  the  tragedies,  it  not  unfrequently  Boroakie  the  exclamation,  <*  these  words 

occurs  in  the  comedies,  among  characters  are  death."    '*  No,"  screams  out  the  hot 

otherwise  depraved.    This  heroism  con-  soldier, 

sists  mainly  in  a  deification  of  the  senti* 

ment  of  honor,  real  or  conventional~in  "?*^»^/^.^**^u^'^T**»V"?'ri!^'?"^J 

a  fierce  joy  and  pride  in  personal  prow-  Thowj  bataes  I  have  fought,  those  homd 

ess-and,  especiaUy,  in  a  brave  disdain  (LesneriStn  desth  and  wUder  than  des- 

of  death,  sometimes  vehemently  express-  ^         tmctioD,) 

ed,  sometimes  sportively,  and  active  both  j   ha^e  marched   upon,   these    honored 

in  mail-clad  warriors  and  volatile  liber-  wounds.  Time's  story, 

tines.  A  larce  portion  of  Fletcher's  char-  The  blood  I  have  lost,  the  youth,  the  sor- 

acters  are  soldiers;  in  the  camp  and  the  rows  suflfered, 

fieki  of  battle  he  appears  at  home.    His  Thet  are  miy  death,  these  that  can  ne'er 

ideas  and  ideals  belong  to  the  feudal  age.  be  recompensed  ,•" 

He  takes  the  two  aspects  of  the  knight  and  he  proceeds  to  taunt  his  enemy  with 

of  olden  time^ — his  chivalrous  spirit  and  cowardice  in  war  as  well  as  perfidy  in 

his  licentious  appetites ;  and  lifts  him  to  peace.    He  asks  him---alluding  to  his 

the  former,  or  smxs  him  to  the  latter,  as  shamefully  shamming  sickness  whendan- 

the  necessities  of  the  play  require.    In  get  came — 

his  noblest  expression  of  chivalry  there  .^ ,,^                      ...     ....... 

is  litUe  sustained  might  of  nature.    Most  "  ^here  was  your  soldiership  ?  Why  went 

of  his  heroes  talk  too  loud,  and  their  feel-  ^^^  ^^^  l^  right-honorable  valor  with 

ing  of  personal  superiority  often  runs  you? 

into  bragging.    Like  Memnon,  each  car-  why  met  you  not  the  Tartar,  and  defied 

ries  a  **  drum  in  his  mouth."    We  will  him  ? 

Slve  some  of  the  best  specimens  of  this  Shot  through  his  squadrons  like  a  fiery 

eroic  vein.  meteor? 

In  **  Bonduca,**  "  The  Double  Mar-  And,  as  we  see  a  dreadful  clap  of  thunder 

riage,"    "  The    Loyal    Subject,"   "  The  Bend  the  stiff-hearted  oaks,  and  loss  their 

False  One,"    Thierry  and  Theodoret,"  ,„^     roots  up, 

"  ValenUnian,"  we  see  this  heroic  type  ^^y  ^»^  »°^  ^^^  •^  <^^*W  ^'"^? 

of  character  in  its  serious  and  lofty  em-  The  faithfulness  of  the  old  soldier  is 

bodiment— in  such  men  as  Aecius,  Care-  carried  to  cat icature  in  the  last  act,  where, 

tach,  Fenius,  Cssar,  Memnon,  Archas.  having  been  uniustly  tortured  and  whip- 

Archas,  who  gives  the  name  to  *'  The  ped,  he  quells  by  his  commands  the  in- 

Lo3ral  Subject,"  is  a  brave,  honest,  gener-  surrection  of  his  friends,  raised  to  save  or 

ous,  irascible  warrior,  faithful  to  a  tyran-  revenge  him,  and  desires  to  condemn  his 

nical  and  voluptuous  king  through  all  own  son  to  death  for  h^ing  the  revolt, 

trials  of  his  constancy,  and  illustrating  Memnon,  the**  Mad  Lover,"  is  another 

at  once  Fletcher's  favorite  character  oT  ot  Fletcher's  heroes.    There  is  consider- 

an  indomitable  soldier,  and  likewise  his  able  substance  in  his  very  inflation,  and 

slavish  notions  of  passive  obedience  to  his  words  strike  fire.    Eumenes,  one  of 

the  will  of  kings,  so  fashionable  at  the  his  captains,  tells  of  the  ten  set  battles 

court  of  James.    All  that  Archas  says  is  his  general  bad  won,  forcing  bis  enemy 

pitched  on  a  high,  screaming  key  ot  de-  at  Is^t  to  <*  wall  himself  up :" 


*  Continued  from  our  last  number. 
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Ascitrt.  I  haTe  Mcta  enough  to  stagger  Besides,  compelled  and  forced  with  vio- 

my  obedience ;  lence 

Hold  me,  ye  equal  gods !  this  is  too  sinful.  To  what  you  have  done,  the  deed  is  none 

Max.   Why  wert  thou  chosen  out  to  of  vours, 

make  a  whore  of  ?  No,  nor  the  justice  neither.  You  may4iTe, 

To  me  thou  wert  too  chaste.    Fall,  crystal  And  still  a  worthier  woman,  still  more 

fountains,  honored ; 

And  oYer  feed  your  streams,  you  rising  For,  are  those  trees  the  worse  we  tear  the 

sorrows,  fruits  from  ? 

Till  you  ha^e  dropt  your   mistress  into  Or,  should  th' eternal  gods  desire  to  perish 

marble.  Because  we  daily  violate  their  troths, 

Now,  go  forever  from  me.  WhiclL  is  the  chastity  of  Heaven.    NOt 

LucuTA.  Long  farewell,  sir !  lady! 

And  as  I  have  been  loyal,  gods,  think  on  If  you  dare  live,  you  may :  And  as  our  sins 

me !  Make  them  more  full  of  equity  and  justice. 

Max.  Stay;  let  me  once  more  bid  iWe«  So  this  compulsive  wrong  makes  you  more 

well,  Lucina.  perfect,     . 

Fftrewell,  tliou  exceUent  example  of  us  I  The  empire  too  will  bless  you. 

Thou  starry  virtue,  fare  thee  well !  seek  Max.  Noble  sir. 

Heaven,  If  she  were  anything  to  me  but  honor. 

And  there  by  Cassiopeia  shine  in  glory  1  And  that  that's  wedded  to  me  too,  laid  in. 

We  are  too  base  and  dirty  to  preserve  thee.  Not  to  be  worn  away  without  my  being ; 

Axcit7s.  Na^,  I  must  Kiss  too.    Such  a  Or  could  the  wrongs  be  hers  alone,  or  mine, 

kiss  again»  Or  both  our  wrongs,  not  tied  to  after  issues. 

And  from  a  woman  of  so  ripe  a  virtue.  Not  bom  anew  in  all  our  names  and  kin- 

A«cius  must  not  take.     Farewell*  thou  dreds, 

phflsoix,  r  would  desire  her  live ;  nay  more,  compel 

If  thou  wilt  die,  Lucina!    which,  well  her: 

weighed.  But,  since  it  was  not  youth,  but  malice  did 

If  you  can  ceaae  a  while  firan  these  straafe  it, 

thoughts.  And  not  her  own,  nor  mine,  but  both  our 

1  wish  were  rather  altered,  losses  : 

Lvcur  A.  No.  Nor  stavs  it  there,  but  that  our  names  must 

Axcnrs.  Mistake  not.  find  it, 

I  ^rould  not  stain  your  honor  for  the  empire*  Even  those  to  come,  and  when  they  read 

Nor  any  way  decline  you  to  discredit:  she  lived, 

nris  not  my  (air  profession,  but  a  villain's.  Must  they  not  a^  how  often  she  was  rav- 

I  find  and  feel  your  loss  as  deep  as  you  do,  isned. 

And  am  the  same  Aecius,  still  as  honest.  And  make  adoubtshe  loved  that  moie  than 

The  same  life  I  have  still  for  Maximus,  wedlock  ? 

The  eame  sword  wear  for  you,  where  jus*  Therefore  she  must  not  live. 

tice  wills  me,  Axcnxs.  Therefore  she  must  live. 

And  *tis  no  dull  one :  therefore,  niacon*  To  teach  the  world  such  deaths  are  super* 

ceive  not ;  stitious. 

Only  I  would  have  you  life  a  little  longer,  Lucnt a.  The  tongues  of  angels  cannot 

Bot  a  short  year.  alter  me ; 

Max.  She  must  not  For,  could  the  worM  again  restore  my 

LiOOurA.  Why  so  long,  sir  ?  credit. 

Am  I  not  gray  enough  with  grief  aheady  ?  As  fair  and  absolute  at  first  I  bred  it, 

Asoius.  To  draw  from  that  wild  man  a  That  world  1  should  not  trust  again.     The 

sweet  repentance,  empire. 

And  goodness  in  his  days  to  come.  By  my  life,  can  set  nothing  but  my  story. 

Max.  They  are  so^  Which,  whilst  I  breathe*  must  be  but  his 

And  will  be  ever  coming,  my  Aecius.  abuses. 

Ajecivs.  For  who  knows*  but  the  sight  And  where  you  counsel  me  to  live,  that 

of  you,  presenting  Caesar 

Hi*  iwol*n  sins  at  the  lull*  and  yoor  fair  Bfay  see  his  errors*  and  repent^  PU  tell 

virtues,  you, 

May»  like  a  fearful  vision,  fright  his  follies.  His  penitence  is  but  increase  of  pleasures, 

And  once  more  bend  him  right  again?  His  pravers  never  said  but  to  deceive  us; 

which  blessing  And  when  he  weeps,  as  you  think,  for  his 

(If  your  dark  wrongs  would  give  you  leave  vices, 

to  read)  Tis  but  as  killing  drops  from  baleful  yew- 
Is  naove  than  death*  and  the  reward  mora  trees, 

glorious :  That  rot  their  honest  neighbor.    If  he  can 

Deftth  only  eases  you ;  this,  the  whole  em*  grieve, 

pire.  As  one  that  yet  desires  his  free  eonveisioD, 
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And  almost  glories  in  his  penitence,  **  He's  a  soldier 

1*11  leave  him  robes  to  mourn  in,  my  sad  So  forged  out,  and  so  tempered  for  ^ 
ashes.  fortunes, 

Aecius.    The  farewells  then  of  happy  S<>  ^^^  »»«'*  '*»'««*  »»»'^  *^»  to  t^h 

souls  be  with  thee,  „   ^^'"^cf*..     „    ^        .    .».  .v 

And  to  thy  memory  be  ever  sung  So  fortunate  m  all  attempts,  that  ha  aw 

The  praises  of  a  ius(  and  constant  lady !  •,.  v!l*™®    .1.  j  u-      ir-     - 

This  sad  day,  whilst  I  Uve,  a  soldier's  tears  Fights  ,n  a  thousand  men,  himself  ui  mt 

rU  offer  on  thy  monument,  and  bring,  _     "°'*'»,.     _  ., 

Full  of  thy  noble  self,  with  tears  untold  To  make  him  Roman.- 

y«^   .       .,  ^       .   .  When  Bonduca  gasconades  ob  tfcu 

Many  a  worthy  wife  to  weep  thy  rum !  victories,  Caratach  modestly  says : 
MA.X.  All  that  18  chaste  upon  thy  tomb  ^     ^ 

shall  flourish,  «•  HTis  a  truth 

All  living  epitaphs  be  thine :  Time,  story.  That  Rome  has  fled  before  us  twice,  ad 
And  what  is  left  behind  tp  piece  our  lives,  routed ; 

Shall  be  no  more  abused  with  tales  and  A  truth  we  ought  to  crown  the  godi  <«> 

trifles,  lady. 

But,  full  of  thee,  stand  to  eternity !  And  not  our  tongues." 

Accius.  Once  more,  farewell  I  Go,  find         *    j      ^      «       4  j      --t.  j  *.*        a. 
Elysium,  And  when  taunted  with  doting  00  » 

There  where  the  happy  soals  are  crowned  Romans,  he  says : 

with  blessings,  ^^^   Witness  these  wounds,  I  do ;  thy 

There,  where  'tis  ever  sprmg,  and  ever  ^^^^  f^fiy  gj^^Q  . 

».    •'*5?P®''    ,.  .-  ^    .^  •  --•  I  love  an  enemy ;  I  was  born  a  soMitr; 

Max.  There,  where  no  bed-rid  justice  ^^  ^it  that  in  the  head  oo's  troop  ^ 
comes  !  Truth,  Honor,  m^. 

Are  keepers  of  that  blessed  place :  Go  Bending  my  manly  body  with  his  tmxi 

thither;  I  make  my  mistress.    YeUow-treswi  ft- 
For  here  thou  Uvest  chaste  fire  in  rotten  ^.^n 

timoer.  j^^tg^  tied  a  longing  virgin  with  many!y 

Aacnrii.  And  so,  eur  last  farewells  t  j^^  i  ^^  earned  to  thtt  man  that  ims 

Max.  Gods  give  thee  justice  !  q^^  . 

lExit  Lucnf  ▲.  And  are  not  all  these  Roman  ?    Ten  itnd 

battles 

The  scene  between  Valentinian  and  I  suck'd  these  honor*d  scars  from,  nd  C 
Aecius  in  the  first  act,  in  which  the  latter  Roman ; 

bluntly  tells  the  emperor  what  is  talked  Ten   years   of  bitter  nights  aod  Wf? 

and  thought  about  him  in  the  army  and  ,_.,     marches,  

among  tBe  people,  has  much  force  and  ^^^^"^  "^•"^.*  ^''^''  "^^^  •^  ^^ 

feeling.    The  most  indulgent  criUcs  of  AndmSL  Hd^ul  wbMber  that«I 

Fletcher  concur  in  condemning  the  mise.  Were  the  more  stubborn  metal)fcsfl 

rable  shift  by  which,  to  preserve  his  prm-  wrought  through, 

ciple  of  passive   obedience,  he  makes  And  all  to  try  these  Romans.    Tea  tias 

Maximus  turn  out  an  ambitious  yillain,  a-night 

who  kills  the  emperor  more  from  a  desire  I  have  swam  the  rivers,  wb«a  the  it>«' 

to  obtain  his  seat,  than  to  revenge  the  Roma 

outrage  upon  his  wife.    It  is  useless.  Shot  at  me  as  I  floated,  and  the  bilkiw 

however,  to  particularize  instances  of  Tumbled  their  watery  mine  on  mj  *» 

Fletcher's  caprice,  carelesness  and  sla-  ^,      .°*"»   .  .^   , ,    . .        ...  ._^  - 

vishness.    Propriety  and  consistency,  in  ^^''PSfJ^f  ^^^'  ^  •*^~  ^"*  ^'^ 

the  development  of  nlot  or  character,  ^^  J^  ^^  ^  ^hese  Romaas,  wfc- : 
must  not  be  expected  from  him.  found 

<*  Bonduca "  is  conceived  in  even  a  (And,  if  I  lie,  my  wounds  be  bcscsM 
more  heroic  spirit  Caratach,  Suetonius,  backward, 

Penius,  all  speak  the  language  of  hieh  And  be  you  witness,  gods,  and  all  ay  »• 

hearts  and  unshaken  minus.    Caratach,  ^        P")  ,      iv  ,1    i.  ^.  ^  ,  ..___-l. 

the  British  Chief,  is  perhaps  Fletcher's  ^^I^'J^'*"^*?/^^  "^^^li*!*?^ 

finest  character  in  the^eioic  vein.    His  KiTJl''lS!^n'!Jn^^iS7^ 

modesty    his  heartiness,  his  respect  for  ^JJ/Si^^V:!  l^f?^^^^ 

valor  wherever  found,   and   his   good  Their  sleeps  as  short,  their  hopes » M^ 
sense,  make  him  respected  even  by  the  m  ours, 

Romans.    Suetonius  says  of  him :  Ay,  and  as  subtle,  lady.    TIs  dishoaw. 
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'k      And,  follow*d,  wiU  be  impndeiice.  Bon-  Informs  again  the  dead  bones  with  your 

ti  jE                QUO,  trirtnea* 

Andgrow  to  no  belief,  to  taint  tbeae  Ro-  Goon,Iiay:  Valiant  and  wise  rule  Het- 

ifgi                mans.  y^q 

H:^e  I  not  seen  the  Britons And  all  the  great  aspects  attend  'em ;  Do 

BowD   What?  but  blow 

i»«^^^«  ^'2l®^*"'f     *  *v           u       ».  ^P^^  ^^^  «'»«°^/»  ^ho»  ^«^  that  we  want 

Ron,  run,  Bonduca !  not  the  quick  rack  foe?, 

swifter;  Cannot  dewrre  that  name;  and  like  a  mist. 

Not  hsdf  so  fearful;  not  a  flight  drawn  You'll  find  him  fl/to  nothing.    This  is  aU, 

?**      A  ,^,.^A^^'   c           1-         1      _,      .  u  ^®  ^*^®  ewords,  and  are  the  sons  of  an^ 

^     A  round  stone  from  a  sling,  a  lover's  wish,  cient  Romans 

ETcr  made  that  haste  that  they  haye.    By  Heirs  to  their  endless  valors ;   fight  and 

-%:     _          the  gods,  conquer. 
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I  ^.     I  hare  seen  these  Britons,  that  you  mag- 
nify, "  Bonduca,"  as  Mr.  Darley  says,  "  has 

(jBi     Run  as  they  would  have  out-run  time,  and  much   flutter   and    rant,  and   we  may 

n  ^1  '?'^*'*'  .V    1.  V.    V  add,  more  indecency  and  slang,  but  it  IB 

Basely  for  mercy  roaring ;  the  Lght  sha-  gtiU  replete  with  sentiments  after  "the 

.«:    That  iaTtho^^ht  .ur  ,.er  the  field.  Of  5iS«.2»rt  JSt^^orKdia: 

_    Halted  on  crutches  to  'em,  T^*^^  '*  t^«  characteristic  of  Fletchert 

e»»        »,.   .  heroism. 

f:  His  beanng  ia  battle  and  in  defeat  has       The  opening  scene  of  "  The  Humor- 

»y     equal  nobleness.    In  the  last   act  his  ous  Lieutenant,"  in  which  the  three  Am- 

a:i'    wajulenngs  vriih  his  httle  ward.  Hengo,  bassadors  appear  to  old  King  Antigonus, 

and  the  description  of  the  latter*s  death,  has  some  fine  images,  as  that  in  which 

bare  much  pathos  and  sweetness.  the  union  of  the  Wngs  is  urged  : 

The  address  of  Saetonius  to  his  troops, 
in  the  second  scene  of  the  third  act,  is  a  "  Think  of  that  strength 

Fm    S^^^  specimen  of  Fletcher's  hot  and  lof-  When  you  are  all  one  body,  all  one  mind ; 

^      tfly  vehement  dedamatioa.    The  image  ^^^^  ^l  ^^^^  sworda  struck  one  way ; 

^     of  Fame,  "  pitched  on  the  topless  Apw-  ,,.     Jf^i'T  ".^^^1, 

^     nine."  is  grand :  *'*'*'  Xt*e  ^^<»ny  brother  htllowa,  ro$e  toge^ 

-^       Sim,  And,  g^entlemen,  to  you  now !  •^'^»  Vf^I*^  ^^  ^^^^  foaming  cresU. 

To  bid  you  fight  is  needless ;  ye  are  Romans,  _        defied 

-^     The  name  wTll  fight  itself:  To  teU  ye  who  ^^^  ^^S^SLiV^'*..  "'*^  •^  ***^  '^''^^ 
,    You  go  to  fight  against,  his  power,  and  na-  enimnbed  'em." 

But  lo^"o7time ;  ye  know  it.  know  it  poor,  ,.  Th«  j^^^^  •?^.f^t^'  *u"*  "P^^  ^' 

^    And  oft  have  miie  it  so:  To  teU  ye  fur-  we  Midlers  of  the  three  kmgs,  against 

r.  f  ther,  which  Antigonus  proposed  to  wage  war : 

His  body  shows  more  dreadful  than  it  has  s.  tj.,^ .v  «  j ^^* ^«  n 

^  jJjQ^  ^^  "  Hunger  they  dare  contemn  as  well  as 

To  bim  that  fears  less  possible  to  deal  ^ ..  j  Ji^^^i.  -isj      -•i-j      a^  > 

^  ^jjIj  *^^  And  where  ihey  find  no  meat,  feed  on  their 

Is  but  to  stick  more  honor  on  your  ac-  «  «^v"*^*fl'  _»_    r  j  l      j 

^i  I  Jong  '  March  on  the  edge  of  danger ;  rest  and 

J'    Load  ye  with  virtuous  names,  and  to  your  .-«      "^®P»  j  *    j     v  j«     %  ^i. 

^^    a^^faoneg  (The  souls  of  soft  and  tender  bodies,)  they 

y     Tie  never^ying  Time  and  Fortune  con-  ^hake  off*  as  well  as  yours ;  and  when  tired 

stMit  nature 

^    Go  on  in  fuUaswrance!  draw  ;our  swords  Locks  up  their  spirits,  3rrt,li*es/ofiiM /or 

As  daring  and  as  confident  as  justice ;  -.        V\,  .        -  ^i.^  -  f«.^ 

.      Tbe  gods%f  Rome  fight  for  ye ;  loud  fame  ^^  •«  '*"^  f,"'  th^yraue  a  warlike 

calls  ye,  murmur. 

;      PitchM   on   the   topless   Ippenine,  and        xhe  lightness   of   foot  with   which 

To  all  the^nder-world,  all  nations,  S^^-.t'^^L^^^ 

Tbe  seas  and  unfrequented  deserts,  where  ^J^*  iJlusUated  m  this  play.   Anligonue, 

the  snow  dwells ;  who  speaks  to  the  ambassador  hke  a  man 

;      Wakens  the  ruin'd  monumenti ;  and  there,  to  whom  glory  and  honor  are  dei^  be 

Where   nothing   but  eternal  death  and  constantly  worships,  descends  in  the  rest 

sleep  is,  of  the  drama  to  the  lerel  of  Brissac,  in 
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r,"  and  cip«ida  Ibe     DemolisbineDt  of  kingdoma,   and  vMi 
t  enenriei  to  corropt  ruini, 

i  his  BOO.     To  con-     Are  wont  to  be  my  orttow  !" 
I  the  top  and  crown 

D,  and  ne  evidently  When    Septimius,    tbe    tmcfaeou 

a  kind  of  mlmele.    marderar  of  Pompejr,  and   a  Tillaii  d 

jrm  this  difficult  feat    most  QntathoDiable  baxenesB,  tSkn  K 

ons.     Indeed  Fletch-     betray  hie  own  party,  and  show  Ccev  » 

er  seema  to  conceive  of  it  bb  a  tiling  not    way  lo  escape  easily  from   (he  ciMto 

neoeettry  to  complete  his  hero,  and  when    erf  his  enemies,  he  exclaims  : 

he  throws  it  in,  it  is  with  a  fear  that  it 

will  be  denounced  as  nnaatura] ;  and  he  "  Cssar  acoma 

makes  up  for  exhibiting  one  person  im-  To  find  hii  rafcty,  or  reTenge  hta  wiT>ap 
modestly  chaste,  by  presenting  a  host  of  So  base  a  w»j  ;  ot  owe  the  means  of  lik 
Otbeis  W  whom  decency  is  a  thing  as  im-  To  such  a  lep-roni  traitor  !  I  hare  tt^mi 
possible  of  apprehension  a,  a  sixth  l^,^^^:il^\\^^rj^,:!'^ S^t^ 
•*""■  T.,      ,.  u  lid  cause 

In  "  The  False  One,"  Fletcher  lakes  Make  wriy  for  us ;  and  that  it  may  afpor 
'Cmaiand  Cleopatra  for  his  subjects,  and  We  took  a  noble  couise.uid  batebMint 
in  the  delineation  of  the  latter  follows,  as  ion, 

eloselr  as  he  ran,  the  creature  "  all  fire  Same  solditn  that  would  ia«rit  Ccah 
and  aIr,"'whom  Shakspeare  has  drawn  t»Tnr, 

with  such  miraculous  touches  in  "  An-  Hang  him  on  jonder  turwt.  tmd  Atmfir 
thonv  and  Cleopatra."    This  play  is  most  ,°",..  .       ^      r  . 

Uboriously  written,  in  Fletcter's   heap-     ^  '"»<  "^^  '^''  "«»*«/~-  3»--' 
iog  style  of  composition,  and  contains         „.      .        .    .         ,  ,^  i       -      . 

more  ian  bis  usual  Tigot  and  raiiety  of       The  desenpuon  of  Cesar,  bewu«  k* 
power      Ciesar's  grief,  when  Ihe  head  ot    way  through   ibe    Egyptian    laaks,  a 
Pompey  is  brought  before  him  by  tbe    magnificent; 
Egyptian  lycophants,  is  nobly  expressed, 
aepeciaily  the  nigh- sounding,  magnificent 
lines  in  which  he  celebrates  tbe  renown 
of  the  Roman  warrior :  „  ,    V^T  ,  .v  ■    -  j_ 

Under  tbe  Urge  wing  of  their  Gener  im. 
,  .  ,  ....     Brake  throuKh  onr  troops,   and  acMM- 

"Egypbani,  dare  jo  think  joar  highest  .,^_    He  went  on, 

p]>remids,  SM  (till  pursned  by  us  :  When  ob  a  a^ 

Built  to  out-duro  the  son,  is  joa  suppose,  ^^^ 

Where  your  unworthy  kings  lie  Tnked  in     jje  turned  his  head,  orut  fi-tm  idi  rjr 

ashes,  .,    1.      J    r  Jl*"  lerrw. 

Are  monuments  fit  for  him  I    no,  brood  ot     w),^^],  Hfuck  ia  us  no  less  few  and  ^^ 

Nilus,  ,     ,..  .     ,  .   .  ment 

Nothing  can  cover   hi*   high   fame,  but    Thanif  webadenconnteredwitfa  tLeli^ 

Heeien,*  ning 

No  pyramids  set  off  bis  memonet.  Hurled  from  Jove's  cloudy  bow." 

But  tne  eternal  substance  of  hu  greatness. 

Thionrtout  Ihi.  pl.y,  .k.mer  d.nm  ^  One  ol  ft.  bM  o(  Fl.ld«F>  piijv 
S^raT-li]..  .  ftuidirbolf  In  hi.  ■■  Th.  DouW.  ^Ut^,J^!.  -  '••^'' 
i"..Tbi.ow.«i.du«friJor,  which    "■•pm.y  "   """J"":   f^^'  *" 

!S,..id.hj..T.T,nb„w.  'Hi.Ro.™  ""■","?■,""  "^jLiii^J^JS;^ 

prid.  dou  not  (ondMwnd  to  policy  or    wife.  Juliaiw.    The  plot  lo  hetM.^ 

word,  eeemto  wrap  ftem  from    hi.    .nd  V.rolel.u  whce  bte  lh.tTimi(«. 

^  .  ticaluly  ume,  l.  concealed  by  JalBMH 

'^    '  t  Mcret  patt  of  the  houec.  known  coif 

..Y„b„.ji».d..n,.,ciM  i.„,^i.,  i'-,.*,rc'h,';lS£Si' 

Swords,  hsnirmBn,  fires,  destruction  [of  aU     her    husband's    plac«    of    ooncealMK 
uturesT  The  scene  of  her  tortare  we  cxttwt : 
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IWer  RoifTKRK,  Guard  oiitf  Executioners, 
with  a  rack  ;  brmgine  m  Cakillo,  Buno- 
XKT,  Pandulpho  anaJuLunAtftUtmL 

Cam.  Whate'er  we  suffer, 
The  weight  that  loads  a  traitor's  heart,  sit 

ever 
Heavy  on  thine ! 

Bui.  Ai  we  are  caught  by  thee, 
Fkll  thou  b^  others ! 

Roivv.  Pish  t  poor  fools,  your  curses 
Will  never  reach  me. 

Juju.  Now,  by  my  Virolef  s  life. 
Father,  this  it  a  glorious  stage  of  murder ! 
Here  are  fine  properties  too,  and   such 

spectators 
As  will  expect  good  action !   To  the  life 
Let  OS  perform  our  parts ;  and  we  shall  live 
When  these  are  rotten.    'Would  we  might 

begin  once — 
Are  you  the  master  of  the  company  ? 
'Troth,  you  are  tedious  now. 

FBmnAifo.  She  does  deride  me. 

JxTu.  Thee  and  thy  power !    If  one  poor 
syllable 
Could  win  me  an  assurance  of  thv  fayor« 
I  would  not  speak  it ;  I  desire  to  be 
The  mat  example  of  thy  cruelty. 
To  whet  which  on,  know,  Ferrand,  I  alone 
Can  make  discovery  where  my  Virolet  is. 
Whose  life  I  know  thou  aim'st  at;  But  if 

tortures 
Compel  me  to't,  may  hope  of  Heaven  for- 
sake me ! 
I  dare  thy  worst 

Fsm.  Are  wecontemoM? 

Jtn*.  Thou  art. 
Thou  and  thy  ministers!  My  life  is  thine ; 
But  in  the  death  the  victory  shall  be  mine. 

Pahix  We  have  snch  a  mistress  here  to 
teach  us  courage. 
That  cowards  might  learn  from  her. 

Fkji    You  are  slow : 

iSktitjntt  antheruck. 
Begin  the  scene.— Thou  miserable  fool. 
For  so  I'll  make  thee 

Jvi^  'TIS  not  in  thy  reach ; 
I  am  happy  in  my  sufferings*  thou  most 
wretched. 

Fuu  So  brave?    FU  tame  yoa  y«t*- 
Plock  harder,  villains ! 
Is  she  insensible  ?  no  sigh  nor  groan ; 
Or  is  she  dead  ? 

Jui«.  No,  tyrant !  though  I  suffer 
More  than  a  woman,  beyond   flesh  and 

blood, 
*Tb  in  a  cause  so  honorable,  that  I  scorn. 
With  any  sign,  that  may  express  a  sorrow. 
To  show  I  do  repent 

Pn.  Confess  yet,  end 
ThoQ  ehalt  be  safe. 

Jvi^  Tis  rapt  op  in  my  soul, 
Fren  whence  thou  canst  not  force  it 

Fsm.  I  wiU  be 
Ten  days  in  killing  thee. 

Jul.  Be  twenty  .thousand  ; 
My  glory  lives  the  longer. 


RoNV.  ^Tis  a  miracle  I 
She  tires  the  executioners,  and  me. 
Fsm.  Unloose  her ;  I  am  conquered.— I 
must  take 
Some  other  way.^Reach  her  my  chair,  ia 

honor 
Of  her  invincible  fortitude. 

Ferrand,  then,  for  purposes  of  his  own, 
promises  Juliana  a  free  pardon  to  Viro- 
let, provided  that  he  can  be  induced  to 
head  an  expedition  against  the  Duke  of 
Sesse,  a  desperate  fdlow,  who  had  re- 
belled against  Ferrand,  tnmed  pirate* 
and  held  his  nephew  Ascanio  as  prisoner. 
Virolet  undertakes  the  enterprise,  as  As* 
canio  is  an  old  friend ;  and  after  a  des- 
perate naval  engagement  with  Sesse  is 
defeated  and  iSken  prisoner.  When 
brought  before  the  Duke  he  is  recog- 
nized, and  a  very  spirited  scene  follows, 
in  which  Virolet  bears  himself  with  the 
most  heroic  nonchalance,  and  receives  his 
sentence  of  death  with  the  brave  banter- 
ing spirit  common  to  Fletcher's  heroes. 
But  the  Duke  has  a  daughter,  Martia,  a 
Warlike  maid,  who  takes  an  active  part 
in  all  her  father's  battles,  and  whose  fierce 
soul  is  caught  and  inflamed  by  Virolet's 
noble  bearing.  She  visits  him  and  As* 
canio,  in  the  bilboes,  and  first  dallies 
with  her  purpose,  to  try  his  strength  of 
mind,  but  finding  him  still  coarageoii% 
and  ready  to  meet  death  smiling,  aha 
avows  her  love: 

Martia.  By  Heaven,  I  love  thee ! 
And  by  the  soul  of  love,  am  one  piece  with 

thee! 
Thy  mind,  thy  mind,  thy  brave,  thy  manlj 

mind, 
(That  like  a  rock  stands  all  the  storms  of 

fortune. 
And  beats  'em  roaring  back,  they  cannot 

reach  thee,) 
That  lovely  mind  I  dote  on,  not  the  body : 
That  mind  has  robbed  me  of  my  liberty ; 
That  mind  has  darkened  all  my  bravery 
And  into  poor  despised  things  turned  my 

angers. 

She  promises  to  save  the  lives  of  both. 
Virolet  tells  her  that  he  cannot  recom- 

rnse  her  love  with  marriage.  *<A]asw 
have  a  wife !"  Martia  exclaims, 
*•  Dearer  than  I  am  ? 
That  will  adventure  so  much  for  your  safe- 
ty? 
Forget  her  father's  wrongs,  quit  her  own 

honor. 
Pull  on  her  for  a  stranger's  sake  all  conns  f 

Virolet  at  last  eonsents,  on  condition 
that  his  friend  Ascanio  be  a  partner  in 
the  flight,  to  return  her  lore,  to  nany 
her  and  be  dirorced  from  Joliana.    liar- 
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Enter  VntoLsr,  habited  tike  Rontkkb.  Nor  weep  not,  dear !  shed  not  those  9oye« 
JuxiAicA  stands  apart.  reign  balsams 

tr       n^\.     A  ^    '  1.    *•  Into  my  blood,  which  must  recover  me; 

1^1™**  .u    '^^l?^*^  combostion,  jy^^j,  I  .^aU  live,  again  to  do  a  mischief 

Part  of  the  citadel  forced,  the  treamire  Against  the  mightiness  of  love  and  virtue. 

aeizea  on ;  Some  base  unhallowed  hand  shall  rob  thy 
The  guards,  corrupted,  arm   themselves  right  of— 

Tk  •   iT*°*^    .^       ^       r,        Aa^  Help  me ;  I  faint    So. 
Their  late  protected  master ;  Ferrand  fled        jjj^,  Qh,  unhappy  wench ! 

A^A     ^S^*       II  -A-    _^i.   •  *   .u       _*i^  How  has  my  zeal  abused  me!    You  that 
And  with  small  strength,  into  the  castle's  guard  virtue 

oM.^     ^^IT*  ^     .V  *         •  1  Au-     1  Were  ye  asleep  ?  or  do  ye  laugh  at  inao- 
Tha  only  Aventine  that  now  is  left  bim  ?  cence  ^         e 

And  yet  the  undertakers,  nay,  performers,  y^^  gufferM  this  mistake  ?    Oh.  my  detf 

Of  such  a  brave  and  slorious  enterprise,  Virolet 

Are  yet  unknown :  They  did  proceed  like  ^n  everlasting  curse  follow  that  form 

T  1-1     ™^*ij        J  1-  ^  T  . *  J     •  I  struck  thee  in!  his  name  be  ever  blasted  t 

I  like  a  child ;  and  had  I  never  trusted  p^^^  his  accursed  shadow  has  belray'd 

So  deep  a  practice  unto  shallow  fooU,  j^^  sweetness  of  all  youth,  the  nobleness, 

B«ades  my  soul's  pe^  in  mv  JuUana.  j^^  y^^j,      ^d  ^^  '^^^    withered  for- 

Tne  honor  of  this  action  had  been  mine,  ^y^P 

In  which,  accursed,  I  now  can  claim  no  j^^  j^^^y,  and  the  bravery  of  all  man- 

•*'*^-  kind! 

Jui^  Ronvere ;  nis  he ;  a  thing,  next  to  qj,  ,  „jy  ^^u  j^y^,,  ^^^ , 

T        »!r!*T   *jiM.   V     .      ui  ViR.  I  do  forgive  you.  {Kisses  her. 

I  most  detest,  and  like  him  terrible ;  «    ^u-        j  ^i.-     »  j       r  i  

MarUa's  right  hand;   the  instrument,  I  By  this,  and  this,  I  do.    I  know  you  were 

fear  too  cozen'd ; 

That  i.  to  put  her  bloody  wiU  into  act.  Th«  •^^'^.^ow  of  Ronvere  I  know  you  aim'd 
Have  I  not  wiU  enough,  and  cause  too     .    ,    *^»  .    * ,.  ^^     ^      — 

miffhty  ?  ^^^  "^^  **  "® »  ^^^  ^^''^  ™^  necessaiy 

Weak  women's  fear,  fly  from  me.  ^  »*»<>"1^  be  struck ;  some  hand  above  di- 

Va.  Sure  this  habit,  ^         jpected  you ;        .       .      .^ 

This  likeness  to  Ronvere,  which  I  have  F^rJuhtna  could  not  show  her  justice, 

flgjj^  '  Without  depriving  high  Heaven  of  his 

Either  admits  me  safe  to  my  design,  ^         K*°P»  ^  ^.  .    v  .  v«*  v:^i^»  ^ 

Which  I  too  cowardly  have^halteS  after,  g'^  »?y  •"•^J*^^  ^^  for  her,  but  Virolet 

And  saffer>d  to  be  ravbbed  from  my  glory,  forgive  me  too.  and  take  my  last  breath. 

Or  sinks  me  and  my  miseries  together ;  -«  .   ,vj?!i°^!i;.«i  «f  ««.  mnnU  »««.. 

Either  concludes  me  happy.  ^"  "*^^®^  marriage  of  our  souls  toge- 

So^'^S^M^f'^  n^w  bX^h J«. .  Think  of^me.  Juliana ;  but  not  often. 

^'Jhe"5J'j;:di^::l?s''^^^^^  f--  ^^  ^  ^-^^  ^^^^  ^-^^--  ^-^  •^- 

™~"''He:v:i"^""'-    Guide  my  hand,  p^^  f/rmrfor  I  faint 

"^^Ke^^*^^"*"^""^"'  AUme.utfL?"'^ 

That  I  may  do  a  pious  deed,  all  ages  {Offers  to  kill  herself. 

Shall  bless  my  name  for,  all  remembrance 

crown  me  !  Vim.  Fy,  Juliana ! 

Vnu  It  shall  be  so.  Jui^  Shall  I  out-live  the  virtue  I  have 

JvL.  It  shall  not !  Take  that  token.  murder'd  ? 

iSiabs  him.        Vni.  Hold,  or  thou  hat*st  my  peace  ! 
And  bear  it  to  the  lustful  arms  of  Martia !  Give  me  the  dagger ; 

Tell  her,  for  Virolet's  dear  sake,  I  sent  it.  On  your  obedience,  and  your  love,  deliver 
Vim.  Oh,  I  am  happy !  let  me  see  thee,  it !  . 

that  I  If  you  do  thus,  we  shall  not  meet  m  Hea- 

May  bleas  the  hand  that  gave  me  liberty !  ven,  sweet ; 

Oh.  courteous  hand !  Nay,  thou  hast  done  No  guilty  blood  comes  there :  Kill  your  in- 
most nobly,  tentions. 

And  Heaven  has  guided  thee ;  'twas  their  And  then  you  conquer.    There,  where  I 

great  justice.  wn  going. 

Oh,  blessed  wound,  that  I  could  come  to  Would  you  not  meet  me,  dear  ? 

kiss  thee!  Jul.  Yes. 

How  beautiful  and  sweet  thou  show'st !  Vim.  And  still  love  me  ? 

JvL.  Oh  !  Jul-  And  still  behold  you. 

Vtm.  Sigh  not.  Vim.  Live  then,  till  Heaven  calla  yooi 
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Then,  ripe  »d  foU  of  .w«,tneM.  you  ri«  I  kno^^J^^^f  y»«  ^»8 ;  «>»t  -.w-  bi. 
Then  Mb'it'W.nt  bejore  you  to  prepay  And  not  hi.  J«it:  For  my  -ke.  th-  h.~ 
Shall  meet  and  welcome  you.  and  daily    ^^^  ^  ^Zl'^^  >conx  m.  too. 

rSSrTa^w^.'K-    ci^y^^lk^TThLcoMhoay 

"-rtSr-^tlVgl^^e..     ^^^"    ^r^'erlS^nU: 
M^^erSTuS/r  rcKh«.  c^..    She  glones^a^h.  «^^^^^  ^^  ^^ 

All  mfdelight.   «lieu..   farewell,  dear    And«.«.rJ.im^yon  lo.«l-H...  go--. 
Dear.  iX'^U  dear !  Oh.  I  can  weep  no    Come  W*«  J-^kl^  !  h«aT.  her  »p !  Ok, 

My  bodTn^  i.  fire.  and^aU-conrt^  •„    ^^^  ^d"Sifc '  *'''  "'"*' ""'  "^ 
HSrew|l.  I  .it.  forget  the  world  and  all    ^^^^^^^^'^I'^i^,^, 

And  o|  w^t  what  Hearen  shall  turn  me  ^  ^^y^^ttT'^r^^'^  ^ 

FornowmethinkalahouldnotUv..^^  Ble-inTrwIui  thy««l!  «r.M  -g* 

••  fhadow  it  I 

Enter  Pawdxtu^ho  trtt*  «  >«<>*.  oh,  that  I  were  the  third  now  !  whit  i 

happineM  1  .    .    _^ 

Pahd.  Oh,  my  sweet  daoghter,  But  I  murt  lire  to  aae  you  Uid  U  e«ft 

The  work  U  finished  now  I  promised  thee :  ^^ . 

Here  ire  thy   virtues  show'd,  nere  re-  rpijeQ  build  a  chapel  to  your  memonea. 

gisteed.  Where  all  my  wealth  shall  fashioo  out  y«r 

And  here  shall  live  forever.  stories : 

Juu  Blot  it,  hurn  it !                ^  „  •   ,  Then  dig  a  little  grave  besides,  asd  lift 

I  have  no  virtue ;  hateful  I  am  as  heU  is !  ^^ne. 

Pahd.  Is  not  this  Virolet  ?  How  sweet  she  looks !  ker  «y««  mtm 

Jut.  Ask  no  more  questions  I  smiling : 

Mistaking  him,  I  killM  him.  i  thought  she  had  bem  alive.    Y<m  m 

Pahd.  Oh,  my  eon !                   jut^A^r  charge, sir; 

Nature  turns  to  my  heart  again,    wy  aear  ^^^  amongst  you  1*11  see  hM 

son!                          ,                 ^  tribuled. 

Son  of  my  age!  wouldst  thou  go  out  so  [TV  ike 

quickly?  Take  up  the  bodies;  mourn  in  heart, ■! 

So  poorly  take  thy  leave,  and  never  see  friends ; 

me?                                    ,  ^    ,:,  You  have  lost  two  noble  8Uocoi»-    Feiis* 

Was  this  a  kind  stroke,  daughter  ?  Could  ^^^ . 

you  love  him,               ,     ,,     ^..  And  thou  sad  country,  weep  tkia  bu 

Honor  his  father,  and  so  deadly  strike  [£i 

Oh.  withered  timeless  youth !  are  all  thy  The  last  scene  of  the  play  is  kjU  ae^ 

promises,  bloody.    The  Duke  of  Seaec  i^  h« 

Thy  goodly  growth  of  honors,  come  to  jQ^ged  all  the  citizens  against  Fetrus:. 

this?                  ,,      ^^      . ,    -,  prepares  to  attack  the  citadel,  whjte 

Do  I  halt  still  i'  tV  world,  and  trouble  Na-  fjjg*iji„g  ^nd  Martia  have  flown,    IW* 

t»^»      .       .        r     A  ,  ^^A  f.n    is  considerable  sharp  verbal  fighting  V 
When  her  main  pieces  founder,  and  fail    >^»  ^  ^^^  ^^^^^  cimmencesT    Btota. 

^^y '  <vrho  has  become  the  mistress  of  Femr^ 

Enter  Lixcio  and  three  Servants.  spying  her  father,  exclaims  to  the  ty«> 

Lucio.  He  does  weep  certain.     What  «« There  are  a  thousand  furies  in  his  Ut^ 

body's  that  lies  by  him  ?  And  in  his  deadly  silence  mow  k«d  m- 

How  do  yon,  sir  ?  ror,  

Pahd.  Oh,  look  there.  Lucio,  Than  when  in  hell  the  tortured  and  «- 

Thy  master,  thy  best  master !  mentors 

Lucio.  Wo  is  me !                           ^  Contend    whose     shridcs     are     grsrt* 

They  have  kill'd  him,  and  slain  him  base-  Wretched  me  ! 

ly!    Oh,  my  master!  It  is  my  father." 

Pahd.  Well,  daughter,  well !  what  heart  .    ,  i  •          -^  i?— -^  v:fUJ  «a: 

^iu  had  to  do  this !  The  citadel  is  earned,  Fenand  kilW^ 
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Mirtia  takra  prisoner.    A  sobaltem  of  IBvt  thtffaa  m  tkiir  fam  m  form&iy,  mtud 

the  D«ke  slays  her.  just  as  her  fether  ^  ,^  ^^  "^T^  ?^ /^h/^SiJi 
»:.^«  k:-  ^»Ja  *^  a1  ;♦  a.^.:^  ;« »k«ti  ^^^ort  thumUr^  as  the  Imrtt  of  a  battle,  loAcrc- 
rais<»  hjs  hand  to  do  it.    Ascaaio  is  then  ^^^  ^'^^  ^^  ^^  i^  ^^  ^^^^ 

proclaimed  kmg.  and  the  story  ckjSM  ^j^^  great  corrector  of  enormous  times. 

In  the  character  of  JuUana,  Fletcher  ^^^^^^  ^^  o'er-rank  states,  thou  grand  de- 
seems  to  have  started  with  the  idea  ot  ^j^^p 

delineating  a  perfectly  faithfnl  and  obedi-  of  dusty  and  old  titles,  that  heal'rt  with 
ent  wife,  and  he  devises  the  most  ingeni-  blood 

OQS  trials  of  her  constancy.  Campbdl  The  earth  when  it  is  sick,  and  cor'st  the 
calls  her  **a  fine  idol  of  imagination,  world 

rather  than  as  a  probable  type  of  nature  ;*•  O*  th*  plurisy  of  people ;  I  do  tdce 

and  Fletcher  himself  makes  old  Pandul-  Thy  signs  auspiciously,  and  in  ttiy  name 

pho  exdaim  :  To  my  design  march  boldly.  ^  ^^^^  • 

^.  ^  "  P°"  ?'  "^'  °^®  The  great  part  of  this  play,  however,  is 

Of  that  same  ituff  as  other  women  arc :  ^  ^^^  ^^  ShakspeariWi.    The  Jail. 

Thy  injuries  would  teach  paUence  to  bias-  ^^^  Daurhter  is  an  attempt  at  an  imitft. 

The  sentimentalism  in  Fletcher's  eenti-  shocks  and  disgusts.    Fletcher's  impnri- 

ment,  is  evident  the  moment  we  compare  ty  peeps  out  in  the  whole  delineation. 

Juliana  with  Imogen.    Though  the  lattor  *•  The  Two  Nohle  Kinsmen."  however, 

hafi  not  her  constancy  tried  by  such  a  is  one  of  ihe  most  strikin^^  productioM 

aeries  of  shocks,  she  is  essentially  in  na-  of  the  author,  as  regards  its  fertilitv  d 

ture  and  action  the  nobler  woman  of  the  incident,  its  giddiness  of  spirit,  and  its 

two.  even  leaving  out  of  view   Shak-  wealth  of  fancy.    The  scene  in  the  sec- 

speare's  superior  mode  of  development  ond  act  between  Palamon  and  Arcate,  is 

"The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen"  bears  delightful, 
traces  of  Shakq>eare's  hand,  in  the  versi-  «•  The  Triumph  of  Honor,"  by  Beati- 
fication. It  is  not  impossible  that  Fletch-  mont  and  Fletcher,  has  much  of  the  be- 
er's pliant  fancy  caught  occasionally  roic  spirit.  Mr.  Emerson,  in  one  of  hii 
Shakspeare's  manner  in  writing  this  play,  essays,  quotes  a  passage  from  one  of  its 
He  certainly  exceeded  himseB  in  some  scenes  with  high  praise.  U)ve,  in  this 
passages  of  it.  These  have  been  repeat-  play,  has  Ae  aH-conquenng  force  H  has 
edly  pointed  out  The  most  notable  are  in  others.  Mariius,  the  Roman  General, 
thoscquotedby  Mr.  l)arley,inhisInlro-  who  is  bred  up  in  nobleness,  whose 
duction  to  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  He  deeds  are  dedicate  to  "  loud  Fame,"  b*- 
aays  truly  <hat  Arcite's  supplication  to  comes  the  slave  to  a  dishonorable  passioa 
the  statue  of  Mars,  has  not  only  Shak-  for  Dorigen.  and  is  saved  at  last  by  a 
q;>eare*s"  enormous"  style  of  conception,  virtue  not  his  own.  Dorigen  says  to 
but  his  enormous  style  of  handling :  him : 

^^         ,  ,  ,         .  ,    ,  ••  Wouldst  thou  in  one  minute, 

••  Thou  mighty  one,  that  with  thy  power    gj^  yj  ^^  laurels,  which  so  many  vesis 

hast  turn'd  ,      ,   ,  Thou  hast  been  purchasing  with  blood  and 

Green  Neptune  into  purple ;  [whose  ap-  tweat  ?** 

proach]  . 

Comets  prewarn ;  whose  havock  in  vast    This  line  of  argument,  however,  bas  no 

fields  weight  with  an  enamored  hero.    •*  Al- 

Unearthed  skulls  proclaim ;  whose  breath    cides,"  he  says  with  despairing  cogency, 

blows  down  „  Alcidea 

The  teeming  Ceres' foyzon;  who  dost  pluck    ^  .      j  ^       «i.-  k«*K^«»if» 

With  hanf  armipouSfrom   forth  ^lue    That  mastered  monsters  was  by  beauty 

clouds  tamed; 

The  mason'd  turrets ;  that  both mak*it  and     Omphale  smiled  ^^^^^^"^^(J^  ^'''^* 

break'st  -^^  "*^®  ^^^  "P"*        imocks. 

The  flt6ny  ffirthi  of  citiei ;  me  thy  pupil.      The  first  scene  is  the  greatest  in  the  play. 
Youngest  follower  of  thy  drum,  instruct    ^^  ehould  be  given  entire.    We  have 

«r.  u  ^1*.  ^^  1^11  *v  *  ♦  *u   I    A  already  quoted  at  great  length,  and  must 

With  military  tkiU,  that  tothy  Iwd  ^    ^^  ^^  ^^  ^ol^„e :  the  pas- 

I  may  advance  my  streamer,  and  by  thee        *^"  „^„\a  k*  annilpd  hv  excision     It  is 

Some  token  of  thy  pleasure !    '  .oenes  to  be  met  with  out  of  Shakspeart. 
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To  which  the  Master  rejoins,  and  folly — ^the  knavish   Esttfania — are 

„  y      J..  ,  brilliantijr  deltneated.  «« The  Wild-Gooee 

T  is  in  our  power,  then  to  be  h^g^df and  ^^^^'t!'  JTS^P^'I^"''?  *°5 !ri'?*^ff  ^^^' 

scorn  ye.*'  ^^  which  Farquhar  loanded  his  ••  Incon- 
stant."   '*  Monsienr  Thomas  **  is  one  of 

In  ••  The  Captain,-  Julio,  infatuated  the  most  laughable  and  farcical  in  the  col- 

with  the  wanton  Lclia,  expresses  his  in-  lection.    Hylas  bears  the  palm  from  aU 

lention  to  offer  her  marriage.    Angelo,  the  brisk  fops  of  gallantry.    «•  The  Little 

his  friend,  who  is  under  a  like  fascina-  French  Lawyer*  is  full  of  fun  and  mis- 

tion,  says  that  he,  too,  would  give  all  he  chief.  "  Wit  at  Several  Weapons,-  "  The 

had  in  the  world  to  possess  her,  «« even  Coxcomb,-  «« Wit  Without  Money,-  and 

to  his  naked  soul,-  but  he  adds :  u  The  Scornful  Lady  -  are  among  the 

"  Yet  methinks  still  we  should  not  dote  Y^^^^  comedies,  and  excel  those  we  have 

away  just  mentioned  in  substantial  character 

That,  that  is  something  more  than  ours,  and  artistical  elaborateness.  **  The  Span- 

our  honors.  ish  Curate-  is    probably   the  best  of 

I  would  not  have  thee  marry  her,  by  no  Fletcher's  tragi-comedics.    It  has  some 

means.-  scenes  af  exquisitely  comical  and  almost 

In  *«  The  Chances,-  a  comedy  in  which  hnmorous  effect.    The  nearest  approach, 

every  character  and  almost  every  inci-  however,  to  the  solid  humor  of  Jonson, 

dent  would  make  the  hair  of  a  moralist  >« '«  ^^e  mock  play,  •*  The  Knight  of  the 

stand  on  end,  there  is  the  same  sort  of  Burning  Pestle,-  written  by  Fletcher  and 

honor  and  heroism  running  through  all  Beaumont    Bessus,  in  «•  Philaster,-  is  a 

intriflpies  of  the  play.    The  Duke,  who  good  caricature  of  Captain  Bobadil,  and 

has  become  involved  in  an  amorous  ad-  ^^**  insensibility   to   shame  sometimes 

venture,  is  told  by  one  of  his  attendants  touches  the  humorous.    The  same  may 

that  certain  death  will  result  from  his  go-  ^  remarked  of  the  impudence  of  Penurio, 

ing  forth  to  meet  one  of  its  consequences.  •>* "  Women  Pleased.-  Perhaps  the  most 

This  is  the  last  motive  to  dissuade  one  of  poetical  in  diction  and  sentiment  of  the 

Fletcher's  men  from  the  prosecution  of  comedies,    is    •«  The    Elder    Brother.- 

anything.    The  Duke  says:  Charles,  in  this  play,  has  a  sweetness, 

gentleness  and  nobility  of  feeling,  not 

"Were  I  surer  common  to  Fletcher's  lovers.    Miramont 

Of  death  than  thou  art  of  thy  fears,  and  is  a  clever  delineation  of  an  honest,  iras- 

with  death  ^.j^je,   "merry-  old    genUeman.     His 

?*^,u'!fJ^'^i^"'~*^*r  ignorant  admiration  of  learning  is  at 

^otor?           ""^                         ""^  ^"»^  exceedingly  diverting : 

Because  I  may  find  danger ;  wound  my  soul  <*  Though  I  can  speak  no  Greek,  I  love  the 

To  keep  my  body  safe !  souud  on  *t, 

*         *         *        What  is  danger.  It  goes  so  thundering  as  it  conjured  devils.- 

More  than  a  weakness  of  our  apprehen-  „  .          , .    ,      ,            ^    ^     ,   ^        e 

sioDs?  Bnssac,  his  brother,  and  the  father  of 

*  *  *  Is  there  any  Charles,  is  one  of  those  old  gentlemen 
Amongst  us  of  so  fat  a  sense,  so  pampered,  ^>th  younr  desires  that  Fletcher  delight- 
Would  choose  luxuriously  to  lie  a-bed,  ,  cd  to  ridicule  with  little  mercy  or  decency. 
And  purge  away  his  spirit,  send  his  soul  '*  The  Faithful  Shepherdess,-  a  pastoral 
out  drama,  is  probably  the  most  completely 
In  sugar-sops  and  syrups?  Give  me  dying,  poetical  of  all  Fletcher's  works.  His 
A»  dying  ought  to  be,  upon  mine  enemy,  luxuriant  fancy  is  here  displayed  in  all  iU 
Parting  with  mankind  by  a  man  that's  sweetness,  and  also  in  much  of  its  rank- 

Let  'STbJ'all  the  world,  and  bring  along  ^t^\  ^^^^^  "'""'^t'S^lKjJjJ' 
Cain's  envy  with  'em.  I  ^iU  on !-  ^  ^  ^^?-  ^^  chjiracters  are  not  forcibly  con- 
'  ceived.  There  is  a  certain  affectation  ot 
Of  the  tragl-comedies  and  comedies,  in  country  simplicity  which  declares  the 
which  this  type  of  character  occurs,  and  man  about  town  amidst  all  themral  ima- 
of  the  general  comic  spirit  of  Beaumont  gery.  The  sentiment  does  not  always 
mod  Fletcher  we  can  say  but  little  more,  escape  falling  either  into  sentimentality 
••  Anle  a  Wife  and  Have  a  Wife  -  still  or  brutality.  It  is  only  sufficient  to  read 
keeps  the  stage.  Michael  Perez,  the  Cop-  <*  As  You  Like  it,-  to  decide  that  it  has 
per  Captaiur-Cacafogo,  the  proud,  vol-  not  the  true  freshness  and  natural  sweet- 
gar,  overbearing  lump  of  gold,  gluttony  ness  of  pastoral  life.    But  still,  it  con- 
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tains  such  a  throng  of  delidons  fancies, —  I  have  lived  too  loag,  anabered  too  nanj 

a  fertility  of  allosion  and  description,  dayt, 

that  revels  in  its  own  richness — that  none  ^^^  never  found  the  benefit  of  living ; 

can  read  it  without  delight.    It  did  not  Now  when  I  come  to  reap  it  with  my  ser- 

Mcceed  in  representation,  much  to  the  .  jV^l  r    *u  *            .v     j  v 

mortification  of  the  author,  and  the  met-  ^nd  hunt  for  that  my  youth  and  honor  i 

rical  rap  of  his  brother  poets.    To  use  The  sJn  sets  on  my  fortune,  red  ind  bloody, 

one  of  his  own  phrasj».  it  was  probably  ^nd  everlaatinR  night  begins  to  close  me : 

**  hissed  to  ashes.**    We  wish  we  could  Tie  time  to  die." 
account  for  its  fiEulare  by  the  supposition 

that  the  audience  were  disgusted  by  what  « i  fed  j  weep  apace ;  but  where's  the  flood, 

has  diwisted  posterity— the  indecency  jhe  torrent  of  my  tears  to  drown  my  fiuilt 

that  defiles  the  beauty  of  so  many  of  its  in  ? 

scenes.  I  would  I  could  now,  like  a  loadea  cload« 

As  we  cannot  hope  to  notice  at  any  Begotten  in  the  moist  sooth,  drop  to  ao- 

length  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  numer-  thing  !*' 
ous  plays,  with  their  five  or  six  hundred 

names  of  characters,  and  as  such  a  course  "  For  in  the  silent  grave,  no  conrersatioB, 

would  not  make  them  any  the  more  in*  No  joyful  tread  of  mends,  no  voice  of  lov- 

telligible  to  our  readers,  we  have  con-  ^^* 

eluded  in  despair  to  cull  some  of  their  No  careful  fathei^s  counsel,  nothing-i  heard, 

choicest  thoughts  and  fancies,  and  give  Nor  nothing  la,  bat  aU  oblivion, 

them  here  as  an  appropriate  close  to  our  ^"^  endless  darkness, 

specimens  of  their  powers.    The  slight  ,_ 

extracts  that  foUow  are  gems,  which  we  "  ^^^rJS^*^  ^"^^  ^  ^^  "^"^  ^^  g»»«l«« 

have  picked  up  among  heaps  of  rubbish.  ^.    "*™ » . .      ^,        ,  ^.       ,.,      . 

Some£nes  a  whole  play  h^  afforded  us  ^^^  S^f  ^'''^^'^''^^  ^^*  like  the  ra- 

biit  one  striking  thought  or  sentiment.  Although  thy 'body  be  a  beauteous  clood. 

which  would  be  available  for  quotation.  Comc!  seriously  this  is  no  flattery. 

And  well  thou  know'st  it,  though  thy  bm- 

**  AU  shall  be  right  again,  and,  as  a  pine,  dest  blood 

Rent  from  Oeta  bv  a  sweeping  tempest.  Rite  like  the  morning  in  thy  chcak  to 

Jointed  again,  and  made  a  mast,  defies  hear  't.** 
Those  angry  winds  that  split  him ;  so  will  I, 

Pieced  to  my  never-failing  strength  and  «<  ^^hen  I  was  a  boy 

04    ^*''?u°®'-u    .u              II-        J  I  thruit  myaelf  into  my  country's  cause,  * 

Steer    through    these   swelUng    dangen.  And  did  a  deed  that  plucked  five  years  frs. 

plough  their  prides  up,  ^j^j^                  '^                 ^ 

And  bear  like  thunder  through  their  loud-  And  styled  me  man  then  *• 

est  tempestB."  ' 

•«  Hark,  how  they  ihout  to  battle !  how  the  j^or  beautiful ;  those  wordl  exp^ her'lIIX 

«,  ..  "Jf     J       1        J       J        •         Tx_-  ^^*y  »<»y  A^"  look9  have  sametkmg  excei- 

Totters  and  reels,  and  rends  a-pieces.  Dm-  itni 

w*uV"'        n-  J    1           Hf  That  wants  a  nmme  yet" 

With  hoge-voUied  clamors !"  ' 

* 

"Walls  of  brass  resist  not  "  Nature  did  her  wrong, 

A  noble  undertaking ;  nor  can  vice  To  print  continual  conquest  on  her  checks. 

Raise  any  bulwark,  to  make  good  the  place  And  make  no  man  worthy  for  her  to  taka 

Where  virtue  seeks  to  enter."  But  me,  that  am  too  near  her.** 

**  Thou  borest  the  face  once  of  a  noble  gen-  **  When  thou  hear'st  it,  thou  wilt  blosh  for 

tleman,  me. 

Ranked  in  the  first  file  of  the  virtuous.**  And  hang  thy  head  down,  like  a  violet 

Full  of  the  morning  dew." 
**  And  then  he  fell,  under  my  sword  he  fell. 

Forever  sunk ;  his  pcior  life,  like  the  air,  "  Berries,  and  chesnuts,  plantains,  on  toftoor 

Blown  in  an  empty  bubble,  burst,  and  left  cheeks 

him.  The  sun  sits  smUmg," 
No  noble  wind  of  memory  to  raise  him." 

«*  Whilst  she  was  herp, 

*'  Forward !  'Tis  well ;  it  shall  be  welcome  Methought  the  beams  of  light  that 

to  BM.  pear 
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Were  shot  from  ber ;  methought  the  moon  *<  Vices  for  bin 

gare  none  Mike  as  free  a  way  as  Tirtaes  do  for  othera." 
Bat  what  it  bad  from  ber.'' 

"  You  are  crael 

**  Were  I  set  If  you  deny  bim  swearing,  yon  take  from 
To  catcb  tbe  nimble  wind,  or  get  him 

8hadcw$  gliding  on  the  green**  Three  full  parts  of  his  language.** 

**  And  giTe  thee  many  kis8es,soft  and  warm,  **  Bold  ambition 

As  those  the  sun  prints  on  the  smiling  To  dare  and  power  to  do,  gave  tbe  first  dif- 

cbeek  ference 

Of  plums  or  mellow  peaches.**  Between  the  king  and  subject.** 

"  She  died  *«  In  a  noble  lady 

A  virgin  though,  more  innocent  than  sleep.  Softness  of  spirit,  and  a  sober  nature 

JiB  Clear  a$  her  men  eyes ;  and  blessedness  That  mores  Uke  summer  wind,  cool,  and 
Eternal  waits  upon  ber  where  she  is.**  blows  sweetness 

^^     ,  „       ,  ,  ,  Shows  blessed  like  herself.** 

**  That  fellow  I  hare  seen  her  gaze  upon. 

And  turn  and  gaze  again,  and  ma^e  such  **  w^^t  bright  star,  taking  beauty's  form 

Am  if  she  wodd  shoot  her  eyes  Uke  meteors  in  ^^  h^p'    i^^^^  ^f  Heaven*8  glonr, 

^^  "^^'  Has  dropped  down  from  the  sky  to  comfort 
*'  You  know  he  is  a  banished  man,  an  out*  ^^ 

And  h^  he  lives ;  his  nature  rough  and  "  ^m  I  afraid  of  death  ?  of  dying  nobly  ? 

bloody  Of  dying  10  mine  innocence  uprightly  r 

By  customary  rapines :  Now,  her  sweet  g*^«  ^  "J«*  ^^•^-^ »»  ^^  his  forms  and  fears, 

humor  *^°^  ^^  ^^*  points  of  swords,  now  pitched 

That  is  as  easy  as  a  calm,  and  peaceful,  _      ?°  Itnces, 

All  her  affections,  like  tbe  dews  on  roses,  ^^    ^     *  u"*   •*°^™*   ^^  arrows,   batUcs, 

Fair  as  the  flowers  themselves,  as  sweet  .    ,  "r**f ,    »      .   .  ,  ,       , .         %.      l 

and  gentle  *  ^^  *"'^  ^  ^^^  shrink  from  bun,  when  he 

How  wouW  you  have  these  meet  ^  „    .,?^'"'**  ??  „    ^        ,.^  „ 

''  Smiling  and  full  of  sancUty.*' 

«•  Th»t  thing  i*  the  buttoned  cap  looks  ter-  .. «.     .      .1 

ribly  .  ••  She  IS  a  book 

She  has  ^n^s  in  her  eyes ;  the  devil*s  en-  To  be  with  care  perused ;  and  'tis  my  won- 

^  If  such  misshapen  guests  as  Lust  and  Mur* 
«•  She  is  outwardlv  der. 

All  that  bewitches  sense,  all  that  entices ;  At  any  price,  should  ever  find  a  lodging 

Nor  is  it  in  our  virtue  to  uncharm  it.  In  such  a  beauteous  inn  !** 
And  when  she  speaks,  oh,  Angelo,  then 

music  *'  I  am  no  courtier,  of  a  light  condition, 

(Such  as  old  Orpheus  made,  that  gave  a  soul  Apt  to  take  fire  at  every  l^auteous  face 

To  aged  mountains,  and  made  nigged  beasts  That  only  serves  his  will  and  wantonness ; 

Lay  by  their  rages ;  and  tail  treesuiat  knew  And  lets  the  serious  part  of  life  run  by 

No  sound  but  tempests,  to  bow  down  their  As  thin  neglected  sand.** 

branches 

And  hear  and  wonder ;  and  the  sea,  U)ho$e  <*  A  woman's  mirth  or  anger,  like  a  meteor, 

9wge9  Glides  and  is  gone^* 
Shook  their  whiie  heads  in  heaven,  to  be 

as  midnight  «  Off  my  dejected  looks,  and  welcome  im* 
Still  and  attentive)  steals  into  our  souls  pudence. 

So  suddenly  and  strangely,  that  we  are  My  daring  shall  be  deity  to  save  me.** 
From  that  time  no  more  ours,  but  what  she 

pleases.**  «<  Post  thou  dwell  in  Segovia,  fool  ? 
«•  Pray  pardon  me  Foou  No,  no,  I  dwell  in  Heaven  ; 

For  I  am  like  a  boy  that  had  found  money,  And  I  have  a  fine  little  house,  made  of 

Afraid  I  dream  stiil.**  ^      marmalade. 

And  I  am  a  lone  woman,  and  I  spin  for 
*<  The  stars  are  not  more  distant  from  the  Saint  Peter ; 

earth  I  have  an  hundred  little  children,  and  thej 
Than  profit  is  from  honest  sing  psalms  with  me." 
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«  Dott  thon  tee  that  flUr  there  i  nader  of  their  woHcs,  it  is  difficult  to 

That,  just  abore  the  sun  ?  state,  on  account  of  the  mingled  fecbii^i 

Pr'ythec,  go  thither,  and  light  me  this  to-  of  admiration  and  dislike  which  they  ex- 

bacco;     .^  ^    ^-       ^^^  cite.    Through  the  long  line  of  EiigUsli 

A^  stop  It  with  the  horns  of  the  moon.  ^^  ^^  ^now  of  few,  whose  Tices  oC 

Rod.  The  thing*!  mad,  ^  ^  j^^  descrre  a  stenier  condem- 

Abominably  mad,  her  brains  are  buttered.  */rir^.u-r%L:Tr^    a#»«.  tk*    .,^:rtrT 

Go  sleep,  fiol,  sleep."  ?^,?n  ,^*^*'!.*"-  .^^  ^*  i^^^ 

^                ^  justicehasbeendonetotheirexcelleDcies* 

<<  nrv  «                1.  A  heayy  balance  stands  acainsi  them  cm 

Greatness  of  man,  than  ru:itTaUe^  "^^  ^'' "^^  "^^"l^^^S^^:^ 

That  sinks  not  under  his  fate»s  strongest  ?laT»?hness.    Tfiey  wrote  with  a  sapceae 

strokes  ?  mdiflerence  to  the  moral  consequences  of 
These  Roman  deaths,  as  falling  on  a  sword,  their  writings.  Their  works  bear  coo- 
Opening  of  veins,  with  poison  quenching  tinual  evidence  of  uncommon  powers  of 

thirst,  mind  given  over  to  gild  the  most  depraved 

Which  we  erroneously  do  style  the  deeds  excesses  of  passion  and  the  most  sense- 

Of  the  heroic  and  magnanimous  man,  Jess  pretensionf  of  power.    That  tbev 

Were  dead-eyed  Cowardice,   and   white  possessed  hearts  fittedto  perceive  what » 

cheek*d  Fw ;             .  ^  .  ^.          ,  noble  in  man  and  pure  in  woman,  and 

Who  doubting  Tyiimny,  and  fainting  under  ^  j  ^  ^  ^  ^h  that  nobleness  and  p^ 

Fortune's  false  lottery,  desperately  run  "^»o  •"  «»•'  «w"-  r^j^i    w^^*^    JlT^ 

To  Death,  for  dread  of  DekUi ;  that  soul's  ^^7  "^  »^apes  of  ideal   beauty,  only 

most  stout,  deepens  their  profligacy  and  the  mean- 
That  bearing  aU  mischance,  dares  last  it  new  of  their  servility.     They  stand  forth 

out"  from  all  the  elder  dramatists,  the  weakest 

in  nerve  and  principle,  the  lowest  in  the 
«  Would  the  gods  had  set  me  scale  of  honor;  and  present  the  spectacle 
Rather  to  ^pple  with  the  plague,  or  stand  of  English  scholars  and  gentlemen,  de- 
One  of  their  loudest  bolts !"  scending  to  play  the  part  of  ^ders,  and 

eager  to  self  their  souls  for  distinction  or 

With  these  brilliant  bits  of  fancy  and  bread.  No  genius  can  shed  lustre  on  soch 

feeling,  we  close  our  specimens  of  Beau-  intrinsic  baseness  as  this,  and  their  fame 

mont  and  Fletcher.    The  impression  ob-  as  writers  makes  more  painfully  proai- 

tained  of  these  dramatists  by  a  careful  nenttheiriniamy  asmen.                 P. 


ARMY    ATTACK    AND  NATIONAL    DEFENCE. 

No  peculiarity  of  our  institutions  ap-  of  Bound.    Had  the  business  of  town- 

Sears  to  have  so  confounded  the  wise  crier  been  hereditary  in  one  family,  since 

lustapha  of   Salmagundi  memory,  as  the  first  herald  opened  his  mouth,  the 

the  existence  and  tolerance  among  us  of  latest  specimen  would  be,  we  think,  the 

m  class  of  men,  whom  his  highness  de-  ideal  of  a  slang- whanger.     As  for  his 

nominates  slang-whangers.    Our  friend-  mind,  let  that  pass :  as  little  might  be 

ship  for  Mustapha,  ana  the  observations  said  of  his  heart    His  fiddle-built  body, 

of  a  few  years  past,  half  incline  us  to  if  it  encase  one  at  all,  contains  it  as  a 

his  opinion :  we  are  quite  disposed  to  child's  rattle  holds  its  contents.    He  has 

believe  that  the  country  would  not  be  neither  sensitiveness  nor  sense.    To  him 

much  the  loser  should  some  miraculous  the  word  sacred  bears  no  meaning,  and 

intervention  suddenly  extinguish  their  no  seal  of  decency  can  teach  him  to  re- 

intellectual   and  .  political    phosphores-  spect  the  sanctities  of  public  or  prirate 

cence.  cnaracter.    In  fact,  we  uo  not  love  slang- 

The  genuine  slang- whanger  is  a  lean,  whangers :  and  if  we  do  not  declare  war 

tail  man,  with  large,  jaundiced  eyes,  and  with  them,  it  is  that  we  do  not  fancy 

a  head  apparently  constructed  on  acous-  tilting  with  crocodiles.     Knowing  tw 

tic  principles,  to  serve  as  a  sounding-  argument  or  expostulation,  or  even  satin, 

board  to  his  tongue,  and  whose  Umt  en-  may  as  well  be  addressed  to  a  windmill 

amble  seems  a  mechanical  arranp;ement  as  to  these  iron-throated  gentlemen,  we 

for  the  rapid  manufacture  and  diffusion  propose^  simply,  to  take  the  abused  pub- 
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lie  by  the  arm,  and  ooce  for  all  advise  eraHzed  anmtbemas  offend  aJike  ajninst 
it  a^nst  giving  audience  to  these  mod-  tfielawsof  veracity  and  gentility.  When 
em  Eumenides.  diembers  of  Congress  deliberately  char- 
There  are  slang- whangefs  every-  acterize  cadets  as  '*  wasp-waisted  vam- 
where ;  but  perhaps  a  portion  of  our  pyres,"  and  officers  of  the  army  as 
Democratic  Congress,  with  certain  stomp-  "epauletted  loafers,**  it  would  appear 
orators — who  are  Congressmen  in  train-  hopeless  to  argue  points  of  propriety  in 
ing — bear  off  the  palm  in  this  country,  that  quarter.  There  are  but  iew  who 
probably  in  the  world.  On  many  sub-  so  entirely  violate  decorum ;  and,  in 
jects  these  orators  provided  by  law  are  most  cases,  even  those  are  evidently  and 
restless,  raving  and  ridiculous  enough  to  confessedly  offering  sacrifice  to  the  newly 
excite  about  equal  degrees  of  compas-  installed  deity  of  Buncombe.  The  devo- 
Bion  and  contempt ;  but  it  is  particularly  tees  of  Juggernaut  can  plead  superstition 
in  assailing  our  little  army  and  navy,  in  extenuation  of  tbeir  practices ;  these 
and  their  nurseries  the  U.  S.  Military  worshipers  of  Buncombe  add  hypocrisy 
Academy  and  Naval  School,  that  they  to  their  other  pleasant  qualities.  We 
have'*  shown  the  quality  of  their  souls."  do  not  propose  a  formal  vindication  of 
If  any  one  argues  against  all  military  the  character  of  the  Army  and  Academy : 
organizations,  as  prolonging  the  spint  the  species  of  attack  against  which  we 
and  dominion  of  war  in  the  world,  it  is  protest  is  too  mean-spirited  to  deserve 
a  very  different  thing.  We  can  even  go  refutation.  With  those  who  know  it, 
a  part  of  the  way  with  them,  and  are  the  private  character  of  officers  and  cadets 
only  brought  up  at  the  rock  of  necessity,  will  sufficiently  pl^  their  own  cause ; 
or  at  least  of^  national  caution.  But  and  their  official  character  has  been  vin- 
when  persons,  who  are  forever  noisy  dicated  by  a  voice  from  the  fields  of  Palo 
about  nghtinff  for  national  honor,  feed  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  to  which  a 
daily  on  martial  epithets  and  belligerent  nation  has  listened,  and  which  we  hope 
denunciations,  wax  sanguinary  in  the  will  long  silence  the  clamor  of  detraction. 
£ace  against  great  nations  desirous  of  be-  Fair  and  able  expositions  of  the  con- 
ing at  peace  with  us,  and  have  finally  dition  and  importance  of  the  Army  and 
succeeded  in  plunging  us  into  a  ws^  of  Academy  have  so  often  come  from  offi* 
sheer  aggression,  in  which  all  the  little  cial  sources*  as  to  reouire  no  reiteration 
military  science  we  possess  is  in  vital  from  us.  But  it  is  a  lair  ground  of  corn- 
demand — when  such  persons  froth  at  plaint,  that  some  of  those  to  whom  these 
the  mouth  with  abuse  of  the  system  and  reports  are  addressed  should  allow  their 
single  institution,  from  which  alone  that  preconceived  opinions,  formed  without 
necessary  science  is  derived,  it  becomes  either  opportunity  or  desire  for  candid 
a  matter  despicable  beyond  endurance,  examination,  entirely  to  close  their  eyes 
If  they  would  but  conduct  their  opera-  to  official  testimony,  given  with  a  full 
tions  in  the  spirit,  or  even  under  the  knowledge  of  facts.  There  are  some 
semblance,  of  fair  controversy,  we  would  Members  of  Congress  who,  with  the 
by  no  means  quarrel  with  them.  But  most  wretchedly  crude  notions  of  our 
they  have,  of  their  own  accord,  stepped  military  organization,  indulge  themselves 
without  the  pale  of  common  courtesy,  in  periodical  outpourings  of  bile  on  our 
For  several  years  a  mean  and  libelous  establishment  and  all  connected  with  if, 
system  of  attack  has  been  indulged  in  by  doling  out  stale  denunciations  and  groes 
Members  of  Congress,  stump-orators  and  misstatements,  already  often  related, 
editors  of  the  slang-whanger  school.  When  Members  thus  volunteer  to  inform 
characterized  by  an  entire  want  of  can-  the  world,  it  surely  is  but  fair  to  hold 
dor,  and  a  total  disregard  of  the  public  them  responsible  for  the  veracity  of  their 
and  private  character  of  the  class  so  factSt  when  these  are  open  for  invcstiga- 
foolisbly  assailed.  Whatever  objections  tion.  Yet  some  have  doggedly  perse- 
any  person  may  entertain  against  the  vered,  for  years,  in  stating  at  stick,  what 
Army  and  Military  Academy,  as  institu-  a  glance  at  statistics  have  shown  to  be 
tions  of  the  country,  he  has  no  right  misconceptions.  What  does  this  mean  ? 
publicly  to  deal  in  wholesale  denuncia-  This  simply : — these  patriots,  amid  their 
tions  of  officers  and  cadets ;  as  if,  in  gi v-  statistical  oratory,  are  casting  sweet  side- 
ing  their  official  services  to  the  country,  glances  at  their  dear  constituency.  They 
they  had  also  thrown  in  their  private  are  laboring  to  demonstrate  their  pore 
characters  for  the  public  amusement  democracy. 
No  one  need  be  informed  that  such  gen-  There  is  another  species  of  orsiy  aWuk 
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tional  defence.  We  will  first  briefly  gira  which  was  thence  ejctended  to  every 
oar  creed  on  the  snbject  of  war,  whence  hearth  at  Rome.  Fortifications  exert  a 
arises  the  necessity  of  national  defence,  controlling  influence  over  other  arms, 
We  belieye,  as  onr  pages  hare  here-  and  are  the  grand  auxiliary  of  the  defens- 
tofore  testified,  that  war  in  itself  is  an  ive.  The  navy  represents  our  power  to 
immense  evil,  and  that  we  are  moiaUy  foreign  nations,  protects  our  commerce, 
bonnd  to  strive  against  its  occurrence  by  acts  against  their  navies,  and  coope* 
ail  means  in  our  power,  consistent  with  rates  in  sea-coast  defence.  In  the  latter 
the  rights  and  character  of  a  free  and  camu^ity,  only,  would  we  now  consider  it 
Christian  nation.  We  hare  often  felt.  The  physical  circumstances  nnder 
moreover,  that  no  sight  could  be  more  which  we  are  placed,  are  such  as  to  ex- 
sablime,  than  that  of  a  great  people,  like  pose  an  immense  sea-coast  frontier  to 
ourselves,  quietly  disbanding  ail  arma«  hostile  attempts.  But  this  very  weak- 
ments  and  means  of  war,  and  calmly  ness  of  our  position  afibrds,  to  a  certain 
resting  for  security  upon  the  broad  level  extent,  iu  own  cure;  since  the  interven- 
of  human  gentleness  and  forbearance,  tion  of  the  Atlantic  creates  an  obstacle 
We  do  not,  however,  believe  that  man-  not  easily  overcome  by  a  force  of  sufli- 
kind  has  yet  so  far  progressed  in  cultivat-  cient  strength  to  eflect,  by  landine  on  our 
ing  the  principles  of  gospel  kindness,  shores,  its  proposed  object  Here  we 
that  nations  in  their  doings  with  each  must  eall  distinctly  before  the  mind  the 
other  will  be  always  controlled  by  a  fundamental  principle  of  war,  which  is, 
sense  of  justice,  and  never  allow  interest  that — in  every  movement — the  object 
to  lead  to  violations  of  right  Most  of  should  be  to  effect  a  concentration  of  sn- 
ail, we  are  too  sadly  persuaded  that  we  perior  forces  on  decisive  points.  Our 
cannot  trust  the  action  of  our  <ntn  Ooo-  main  sea-port  towns  containing,  as  they 
rmmfiif.*— could  this  be  otherwise,  we  do,  the  grand  depots  of  materials  useful 
might  come  to  a  difierent  coaelosion.  in  war — being  almost  the  sole  reposito- 
We  think,  therefore,  that  war  or  quiet  ries  of  our  naval  stores  and  supplies,  and 
sabmission  to  foreign  dictation  and  injus-  concentrating  in  themselves  vast  amounts 
tice,  may  become  our  sole  alternative,  of  wealth  which  might  be  exacted  by  lay- 
When  this  case  arises,  we  believe  war  lag  them  nnder  contribution — are  ail, 
to  be  not  on\f  justifiable  but  obligatory  strategically  speaking,  decisive  points,  as 
upon  the  nation,  if  there  be  a  chance  ot  their  occupancy,  even  though  temporary, 
•access.  As  all  past  history  and  present  would  senousljr  affect  the  issue  of  a  war. 
indications  show  both  the  possibibty  and  Thos  the  most  important  positions  in  onr 
probability  of  foture  resorts  to  this  last  country  are,  naturally,  entirely  open  to 
surgnment  becoming  necessary,  we  esteem  the  attacks  of  onr  enemy.  Now  nnless 
it  a  first  duty  of  Government  to  provide  means  be  adopted  efiectuaUy  to  prevent 
for  its  own  security  when  such  an  emer-  his  socceeding  in  attempts  on  those 
gency  arises.  We  believe  that  a  state  points,  he  will  soon  deprive  ns  of  our 
of  thorough  preparation  for  such  emer-  main  resources,  and  draw  from  ourselvea 
gancies  constitutes  one  of  the  strongest  the  means  of  protracting  hostilities.  The 
possible  securities  against  their  occur-  navy  has,  by  some,  been  regarded  as  the 
rence,  and  thus  redoubles  the  obligation  most  efficient  means  of  preventing  or  re^ 
of  Government  to  provide  the  most  effi-  sisting  these  attempts, 
cient  means  of  hatiohal  deucmcs.  IIb  entire  inadequac^jT  to  effect  this  re- 
It  is  not  our  present  purpose  to  exam-  suit  becomes  evident,  if  we  reflect  that  it 
ine  in  detail  the  various  systems  which  has  not  the  power  of  omnipresence.  Un- 
have  been  or  may  be  proposed.  We,  as  less  we  suppose  the  chivalric  courtesy  of 
a  nation,  have  already  adopted  our  sys-  our  enemy  to  extend  so  far  as  that  he 
ten,  and  it  is  this  which  we  would  now  will  favor  us  with  a  seat  in  his  council 
examine.  The  el^nents  entering  into  its  of  war,  we  cannot  know  beforehand 
composition  may  be  classed  uMer  four  whether  he  contemplates  a  blow  at  any 
general  heads,  viz. :  the  navy,  the  militia,  of  our  towns,  or,  it  he  does,  whether  be 
tte  army  and  fortifications.  The  militia  will  select  Boston,  New  York,  or  New 
fai  the  gnmd  park  of  material  from  which  Orieans  for  a  first  efibrt  But  till  this  be 
the  mass  of  our  armies  must  be  drawn,  known,  what  can  our  navy  do  to  prevent 
The  army  is  the  school  of  practice  in  his  design?  Supposing  it  (what  we  may 
which  the  treasures  of  military  science  safely  take  for  granted  it  long  will  be, 
are  kept  Its  office  is  that  of  the  Roman  in  reference  to  the  chief  maritime  powers 
▼eatal,  nouriihiog  ever  a  sacred  flame  of  Europe)  iafiBnor  in  available  force  to 
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tnist  to  joint  exertions  for  security,  to  will  render  what  we  here  see  general, 

associate  a  sense  of  danger  and  disrate  and  we  shall  no  longer  complain.    Sup- 

with  flight,  and  by  practice  to  familiarize  pose  an  immediate  declaration  of  war : 

the  operations  which  may  be  necessary  who  would  then  expect  the  least  benefit 

in  the  presence  of  an  enemy.    Can  supe-  from  our  present  system  ?    Napoleon  de« 

nor  intelligence  and  a  higher  mora/e  alone  clared,  that  **  when  a  nation  is  without 

effect  these  ends  of  discipline  ?    Experi-  establishment  and  a  military  system,  it  is 

ence  says  that  they  may  partially,  but  rery  difficult  to  organize  an  army."  lliis 

never  fully.    With  these,  a  much  smaller  is  exactly  our  condition,  if  we  regard 

amount  of  instruction  suffices  to  effect  the  facts  instead  of  statutes.     We  expound 

objects  of  discipline.    Superior   intelli-  no  system,  but  in  common  with  all  who 

gence  is  as  advantageous  to  the  common  regard  the  best  interests  of  our  country, 

soldier  as  the  common  laborer,  and  the  we  ardently  desire  that  a  spirit  of  reform 

influence  of  enthusiasm  is  sometimes  al-  may  originate,  soon  and  in   the  right 

most  a  substitute   for   discipline.    Yet  quarter,  such  a  system,  sach  a  tone  of 

they  are    both    uncertain  dependencies  public  feeling  and  opinion,  as  will  restore 

when  relied  on  alone.    To  avail  our-  to  efliciency  this  paralyzed  right  arm  of 

selves  of  them  and  make  them  sore,  they  our  national  defeiice. 

must  be  united  with  such  a  degree  of  We  fear  not  for  the  safety  of  oor  insti- 

military  instruction  as  will  bring  them  tutiond,  however  efficient  tais,  our  Mar- 

iinder  controL    Now   we   believe  this  cellus  and  Fabius  united,  may  be  ren- 

may  be  eflected  with  us,  by  means  of  a  dered ;  for  what  have  we  to  fear  from  our 

good  militia  system.    Such,  however,  is  own  best  citizens  ?    It  is  an  odious  piece 

lar  from  being  the  result  of  the  present  of  demagoguism  to  raise  the  cry  of  danger 

so-called  organization.    We  have  now,  to  our  institutions,  whenever  any  plan  is 

rirtually,  no  militia  system ;  and,  if  we  proposed  which  would  give  a  respectable 

except  the  few  volunteer  companies  who  degree  of  efficiency  to  our  militia.    What 

have  a  creditable  esprit  de   corps,  we  can  be  more  irrational  than  the  cries  of 

have  no  militia  worthy  of  the  name.   Not  «*  a  standing  army,"  *<  overthrow  of  our 

only  is  our  nominal  system  heretical,  but  liberties,"  and  other  popular  bugbears, 

our  practice  is  a  doubly  refined  heresy,  when  it  is  proposed  tq  qualify  a  portion 

The  whole  affiu'r  has  become  the  merest  of  our  citizens  to  discharge  tne  duty  of 

fairce  in  the  world.    But  is  war  so  much  defending  our  liberty,  in  common,  with 

a  piece  of  stage  foolery,  so  entirely  harm-  all  else  we  hold  dear  from  the  fatal  arm 

less,  as  to  justify  this  piece  of  national  of  foreign  aggression !  It  is  the  unmoored 

baffi>0Dery  ?    Our  revolutionary  fathers  scoundrelly  radicalism  of  this  country, 

thought  not  so.    In  our  present  condi-  calling  itself  democracy,  that  is  constant- 

tion,  we  are  wholl]^  untrue  to  ourselves,  ly  plunging  us  into  war,  yet  all  the  while 

Oar  actual  system  is  not  only  inefficient,  raising  these  outcries  against  the  only  sys* 

but  odious  and  irksome.    A  man  of  any  tem  which  can  give  us  adequate  contin- 

Sirit  is  justly  ashamed  to  he  seen  engag*  gent  defence,  yet  secure  us  from  the  dan- 

in  any  of  our  so-called  *'  trainings,^  gers  of  military  ambition.    Other  nations 

so  completely  silly  and  ridiculous  have  all  concur  in  the  necessity  of  large  stand- 

they  become.    To  allow  this  state  of  ing  armies  to  their  independent  existence : 

things  to  continue  longer,  will  be  indica-  we,  trusting  to  our  position  and  the  patri« 

tive  of  a  criminal  apathy.    Either  let  us  otic,  intelligent  character  of  our  citizens* 

have  a  system  of  which  we  need  not  be  have  cast   from   us  the  acknowledged 

ashamed,  or  let  us  do  without  any.    No  means  of  defence,  and  have  substituted 

longer  let  our  military  displays  be  ridic-  a  mode  admirably  adapted  to  our  situ- 

nlous.    There  is  no  reason  why,  at  least,  ation»  were  it  but  made  all  that  it  is 

a  respectable  fraction  of  our  able-bodied  capable  of  becoming.   A  crimisal  neglect 

men  should  not  be  so  taught  that  even  has  suflered  a  wretched  system  of  oixan- 

the  professional  soldier  should  see  no  ization  to  bring  into  ridicule  this  mo&  of 

cause  for  laughter  on  their  gala  day,  but  our  own  free  adoption :  thus  destroying 

rather  of  real  satisfaction.  all  the  efficiency  of  a  body  on  which  we 

That  such  a  result  is  attainable,  the  still  continue    blindly  to  depend.    We 

Tolunteer  companies  of  two   or  three  have  cast  from  us — not  without  consider- 

Atlantic  cities  fully  attest — nor  can  we  ation — the  old,  tried  armor  of  nations: 

doubt  but  that  an  emergency  would  prove  shall  we  also  sufler  that  sword,  on  which 

them  an  invaluable  resource.    Give  us  a  alone   we   now  rely  to    be  eaten  up 

system,  and  a  state  of  public  feeling  that  by  rust,  simply   because  we   are   tola 

VOL.   IV. — HO.  II.  II 
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other  in  their  means  of  a§^;reaflk>a  and  a  ecience  oC  great  extent ;  a  thorough  on- 

defence.  derstanding  of  this  ecience  ie  a  prime  el- 

Now  it  ie  with  military  aa  with  other  ement  of  success ;  to  secure  this  under- 
professional  ^scienoee.  Chance  may  di-  standing,  it  is  and  oojght  to  be  made  the 
loct  the  operations  of  a  m^ical  quack  business  of  a  profession,  unless  we  are 
to  a  saccesifal  issoe.  in  the  same  manner  to  take  the  position  as  a  nation,  that  there 
that  an  untaught  general  may  blunder  is  of  course  to  be  no  more  war. 
into  a  series  of  fortunate  moTements ;  A  second  object  proposed  to  be  effiscted 
vet  who  advocates  the  emoloyment  of  a  by  our  army  is  the  discharge  of  those  mil- 
Sangrado  ?  Ought  we  to  be  more  tolei-  itary  duties  incident  to  a  state  of  general 
ant  of  quackery  in  the  one  case  than  the  peace.  We  are  separated,  to  a  great  ex- 
other  ?  VVho  talks  of  intuition  alone  as  tent,  from  the  powerful  nations  of  the 
the  true  basis  of  legal  skill,  or  who  earth  by  our  position.  Our  relations  to 
'would  tmst  the  management  of  his  own  them  are  not  those  of  contact  Hence  we 
eases  to  a  lawyer  wnoee  only  profes-  graduate  our  establishments,  not  b^  their 
aional  recommendation  consisted  in  a  scales  but  by  reference  to  oar  own  imme- 
happy  faculty  of  guessing  our  laws  ?  diate  situation.  In  other  words  we  look 
There  exists  in  lact  the  same  necessity  around  on  our  immediate  neighbors  and 
for  a  military  profession  as  any  other,  shape  our  permanent  force  by  their 
a  necessity  arising  from  the  fact,  that  strength.  We  find  ourselves  flanked  1^ 
without  kmg  and  patient  study,  an  offi-  establishments  too  weak  in  themselves 
cer  cannot,  generally  speaking,  be  ade-  to  admit  of  their  disturbing  the  general 
qnatc  to  the  discharge  of  his  appropri-  pacific  character  of  our  condition.  Our 
ate  duties.  Its  importance  can  best  be  great  wars  must  always  be  with  powers 
jMtimated  by  supposing  ourselves  sud-  not  American.  In  our  territory,  and  bor- 
denly  involved  u  war,  without  a  body  dering  on  it,  are  numerous  tribes  of  In- 
of  accomplished  officers  to  discbarge  the  dians,  whose  character  is  essentially  war- 
newly  created  responsibilities  then  like.  We  cannot  expect  a  long  coptina- 
thrown  upon  them.  Our  condition  would  ance  of  pacific  relations  with  them  all. 
be  that  ot  a  man  with  a  broken  leg  and  Imagined  or  real  grievances  are  always 
DO  surgeon  at  hand.  We  do  not  sup-  rankling  in  their  minds,  prompting  them 
poee  that  the  mere  study  of  military  sd-  to  that  revenge  which  their  educationhas 
enoe  is  alone  sufficient  to  make  a  good  formed  them  to  love.  We  are  at  leaat 
officer,  for  nature  must  have  done  her  bound,  for  a  long  time,  to  provide  against 
part  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  happy  the  probability  of  such  hostilities.  The 
union  of  native  capacity  with  opportu-  portion  of  our  countnr  most  exposed  to 
nities  for  improvement  alone  can  insure  their  attacks,  is  also  that  least  able  to  de- 
excellence,  isnd  itself  against  them.    Our  goven- 

Thus  far  like  the  other   established  ment  must  keep  in  readiness  means  suffi- 

professions;  it  differs  from  them  in  one  cient  to  avert,  as  far  as  may  be,  from  onr 

essential  particular,  that  the  necessity  expoeed  pioneers,  the  daggers  resulting 

for  its  practice  is  not  of  constant  occur-  from  their  position.    It  also  has  an  office 

nnce.    The  fixed    depravity  of  man's  of  prevention  to  perform.    A  proper  show 

aiotives  and  acts,  constantly  stimulate  of  force  to  our  savage  neighbors  has  the 

the  theologian  to  the  application  of  his  effect  of  enlisting  their,  fears  on  the  side 

moral  sanatives;  litigation  is  ever  pur-  ,  of  peace.    Seeing  the  means  of  punish- 

floing  its  chase  after  poverty  and  ini-  ing  their  aggressiotts  prepared  and  on 

qoity,  and  flesh  is  the  constant  heir  to  too  hand,  nothing  but  desperation  or  iniatua- 

raanyillstoleave  the  phjTsician's  rest  nn-  tion  can  drive  them  to  hostility.    Bat 

broken;  but  it  is  the  business  of  the  offi-  were  they  to  see  no  traces  of  a  power 

cer  to  keep  alive  through  long  intervals  ready  to  crush  their  first  efforts,  the  ap- 

of  peace,  that  knowle4;e  to  which  war  parent  fiicility  of  their  execution  would 

alone  can  impart   value.    Without  his  stimulate  into  fearful  activity,  all  their 

agency  the  vast  body  of  past  experience  animosities   and  longing   for    plunder, 

would  become  almost  lost  to  us  until  We  have  here  an  undeniable  necessity 

too  late :  and  history  records,  our  own  for  a  force  adequate  and  always  ready  to 

painful  struggles  telU  how  deu^y  ori-  meet  or  prevent  all  threatened  hostilities 

gmal  experienoe  is  bought    The  pur-  on  this  quarter.     The  accession  which 

chase  money  sinks  in  an  ocean  of  blood,  our  territory  has  recently  received,  by  in- 

What  we  have  laid  under  this  head  creasing  the  number  of  Indians  within 

■aybethussummedup,  WarhasbecooR  and  bordering  on  onr  domain,  has  bfoui^t 
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with  it  the  neoeseity  of  increasing  our  its  declaration  will  always  seem  to 

precautionary  means  of  pacification.  suddenly  upon  us»  and  will,  consequently. 

Among  the  objects  to  be  secured  by  a  generally  find  us  unprepared.   The  policy 

email  standing  army,  one  of  great  impor-  of  our  antagonist  would,  therefore,  on> 

tance  is  the  maintaining  of  garrisons  in  doubtedly  be,  to  make  a  sudden  desoest 

our  forts.    Even  in  peace,  this  distribu-  on  our  most  important  centres  of  eoat- 

tion  of  force  is  productive  of  great  ad-  merce,  with  the  purpose  of  crippting  oar 

vantage.    It  is  necessary  to  the  preser-  resources,  and  levying  contributions.  Ov 

vation  of  our  permanent  defences  that  true  shield  against  these  predatory  inen- 

they  be  kept  constantly  in  good  condi-  sions  will  be  found  in  our  system  of  per- 

tion.    The  injuries  resulting  from  the  ac-  manent  fortifications.  But  these  will  only 

tion  of  the  weather  and  other  causes,  if  be  useful  when  garrisoned  with  troops 

allowed  to  accumulate  for  any  consider-  acquainted  with  the  service  of  their  ronm^ 

able  length  of  time,  would  render  neces-  directed  by  officers  acquainted  witl  the 

sary  repairs  of  no  small  extent.    It  need  military  relations  and  capacities  of  tlie 

not  be  declared  that  a  garrison  is  neces-  works.    Their  proi>er  defence,  when  ai- 

sary  for  this  purpose,  but  merely  that  it  tacked  in  form,  requires  a  degree  of  mili- 

is  one  of  the  acknowledged  modes  of  tary  science  bejrond  what  can  be  expected 

diecting  it  of  an  v  but  the  professional  soldier.     No 

Anouier  reason  for  garrisoning  our  forts  unaided  intu ition  can  fully  develop  theff 

in  the  vicinity  oflar^e  towns,  is  to  strength-  capacities  for  ofience  and  defence  ;  their 

en  the  arm  of  the  civic  authorities.  Cases  great  advantages  will  be  lost  to  us,  unleflB 

will  arise — as  they  have  arisen — of  an  ex-  we  have  within  them  those  whose  miads 

cited  populace  engaging  in  organized  op-  long  study  has  familiarized  with  milituy 

position  to  the  execution  of  an  obnoxious  science.    Now,  this  end  is  secured  by  the 

Liw.    In  such  circumstances,  the  admin-  presence  of  a  peace  establishment  garii- 

istrators  of  law  look  in  vain  for  assistance  son,  which  also  serves  as  a  nucless  ia 

from  the  local  militia ;  this  being  either  forming  the  full  garrison, 
infected  with  the  contagion,  or  from  ten-        An  additional  object  to  be  secvred  hy 

der-heartedness  refusing  to  execute  its  means  of  a  small  standing  army,  with  a 

commands ;  or,  if  aid  be  obtained  from  full  corps  of  educated  officers,  is  to  have 

this  source,  animosities  of  the  most  bitter  an  organixed  force,  inunediateiy  avmilable 

character  are  by  that  act  created,  which  in  case  of  war.    To  muster  mto  senriee. 

can  only  die  with  the  actors  themselves,  equip  and  discipline  a  body  of  militau  m 

It  is  important  that  there  should  be  at  as  to  make  them  perfectly  reliable,  will 

hand  a  body  of  men — ^there  need  not  be  require  a  lens;th  of  time,  wnich  woald,o£ 

many — actuated  by  different  motives,  and  necessity,  defeat  the  measures  c^  oAace 

under  peculiar  influences,  by  whose  aid  and  defence,  most  clearly  indicated  by  ov 

the  majesty  of  law  may  be  vindicated,  position.    But  with  a  body  of  diedpfoed 

The  great  danger  to  our  political  institn-  troops  to  serve  as  a  nucleoe,  aa  aiay 

tions  which  attends  the  triumph  of  a  fac-  might  be  formed,  and  made  ueefal,  m 

tiotts  spirit  over  law,  gives  an  importance  much  less  time.    Our  main  reliaaca  msi 

to  the  prompt  suppression  of  every  attempt  be  placed  on  troops  actnidly  miuteied  oh 

to  ride  over  municipal  or  constitutional  to  the  service  of  the  general  govcraMcaL 

barriers,  far  beyond  what  may  attach  to  Place  a  man  under  the  rules  and  articles 

the  specific  subject  of  contention.    We,  of  war,  and  he  then  r^Uy  fieela  JuBtactf  a 

therefore,  think  it  a  matter  of  no  small  soldier.    To  him  flight  from  the  Mi  of 

moment  to  have  near  our  large  towns  battle  becomes  associated  with  ideas  krfh 

bodies  of  United  States'  troops,  sufficient-  of  danger  and  disgrace ;  for  he  leeAs  thai 

ly  numerous  to  suppress  any  sudden  out-  there  is  a  power  over  him  ready  lo  expose 

break  of  popular  passion  which  may  and  competent  to  punish  the  cowaiiika 

occur.  of  fleeing  without  orders  from  his  mi. 

The  reasons  for  maintaining  garrisons  however  mat  may  be  its  dangeim.    T%a 

iiowgiven,apply  toastateofpeaoe.  The  feeling  of  strict  obedience,  and  at  di»> 

one  grand  reason  of  their  necessity  is  that  grace  attaching  to  insu  bordioatioa— wiA- 

in  war,  especially  in  its  initial  stages,  out  which  there  can  be  no  diadpliae — a 

they  are  quite  indispensable  to  our  secu-  the  work  of  time  ;  but  ooce  prrVflw!.  t 

rity.    We  are,  as  a  nation,  so  devotedly  is  susceptible  of  being  lapidiy  traasfassi 

fond  of  peace,  or,  at  least,  so  confident  in  throueh  newly-added  misses  of   mtt 

our  hopes  of  its  preservation,  and  so  little  Confidence  in  officers,  and  io  their  owi 

accustomed  to  expect  general  war,  that  ability  to  execute  ordeia,  aa  <eaigr  ^ 
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tarjUtofitn  the  strongest  spring  to  arge  the  clearly  points  to  the  office  which  perma- 
mass  to  honorable  achievement,  the  cool  nent  works  are  to  perform  in  the  defence 
determination  and  fearlessness  which  per-  of  States.    The  testimony  of  history  it 
Tades  the  forlorn  hope  or  storming  party,  positive  and  decisive  on  the  importance 
»  all  are  feelings  rapidly  transferred  from  to  a  nation  of  precluding  active  hostili- 
breast  to  breast,  and  must  all  conspire  to  ties  from  the  central  portions  of  its  terri- 
make  the  true,  efficient  soldier.     But  tory.    If  an  enemy  be  allowed  freely  to 
these  are  also  feelings  which  neglect  can  overrun  the  country  of  its  antagonist,  he 
kill,  and  which,  once  gone,  years  of  care-  will  thence  derive  his  own  support,  at 
fill  culture  alone  can  restore.    Let  them  the  same  time  that  he  destroys  the  re« 
be  cherished  among  us,  not  as  provoca-  sources  of  his  opposers.     Hence  the  vast 
ttves  of  war,  but  as  sure  pledges  that  if  it  importance  of  meeting  invasion  at  the 
must  come,  our  annals  shall  not  thereby  threshold,  and  of  checking  on  the  fron- 
be  rendered  irnoble.  tier  that  torrent  which,  unarrested,  would 
The  last  element  of  our  oigaaization  bear  destruction  in  its  train.    The  ereat 
for  national  defence  to  which  we  alluded  talents,  untiring  study  and  multiplied  ex- 
tras our  system  of  permanent  fortications.  perience  of  the  long  series  of  illustrious 
Iq  the  further  discussion  of  this  subject,  military  enfineers  whom  Europe,  and 
we  propose  to  f tote  ^  genera/ nature  aiuf  especially  Fiance,  has  ptoduced^  have 
effect  qffort^cations ;  to  d^ne  the  military  been  mainly  directed  to  the  strong  organi* 
akaracter  of  the  frontier  to  be  secured  by  zation  of   those  international  Trontiers 
our  system  qf  permanent  works  ;  to  state  which  were  marked  by  no  insurmountable 
th£  nature  ^the  attacks  to  which  it  is  sub-  natural  obstacles.  The  method  which  has 
je€t :  and  hence  to  deduce  the  character  of  been  pursued  has  been  to  occupy,  with 
ike  works  which  our  situation  requires;  works  jsufficiently  strong  to  require  a 
and,  finally^  to  illustrate  by  their  afpUca'  formal  siege  for  their  reduction,  tho«e  stra- 
tum to  the  defence  cf  the  city  and  harbor  tegic  points,  which,  by  their  relations  to 
qf  New  York,  the  communications,  would  so  act  against 
The  terra  fortification  comprises  all  dis-  the  flanks,  rear  and  line  of  operations  of  an 
positions  made  to  cover  a  weaker  force  invading  enemy,  as  to  compel  it  to  be- 
f  rom  the  attempts  of  a  stronger,  and  to  siege  them  before  attempting  an  advance, 
enable  it  to  withstand  an  attack.    The  Fortresses  or  eodosed  towns  have  often 
art  derived  its  origin  from  that  cautious  been  employed  for  the  same  purpose, 
inpulse    which   so   universally   drives  Our  own  extensive  frontier  may  be  di- 
men  to  seek  immunity  to  themselves  vided  into  four  principal  sections,  defined 
when  doing  violence  to  others.    The  In-  by  their  military  character,  as  well  as 
dlan  advances  stealthily  on  his  enemy,  geographically;  namely — the  frontier  of 
interposing  trees,  hillocks,  or  whatever  our  Northern  Lakes,  our  Western  Fron- 
cover  he  can  find,  to  serve  him  as  a  for-  tier,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  Eastern 
tification.    In  like  manner  may  be  traced  or  Maritime  Frontier. 
the  incipieot  art  of  fortification  in  the  The  northern  frontier,  marked  by  a 
shields  and  other  defensive  armor  of  the  grand  water  communication  whose  lower 
mncients.    The  general,  by  a  natural  ex-  portion  is  ia  the  possession  of  the  first 
tension  of  the  same  impulse,  seeks  a  like  naval  power  on  earth,  presents  peculiar 
cover  for  his  array  against  hostile  at-  facilities  for  invasion.    England  has,  in 
tempts,  and  finds  it  in  entrenched  camps,  Canada,  a  force,  or  rather  the  organized 
thus  giviog  rise  to  the  art  of  field  fortifi-  elements  of  a  force,  which,  if  suddenly 
cations.     Governments,  a^ain,  seek  to  precipitated  upon  us,  might  do  infinite 
iMiild  up  around  nations  ^rriers  which  harm  to  our  flourishing  Lake  towns,  and 
may  arrest  and  foil  the  hostilities  of  other  even  to  our  more  interior  villages.    If  the 
nations,  and  these  are  found  only  in  de-  naval  ascendency  on  the  Lakes  be  left  in 
feosive  frontiers,  duly  organized  with  thehandsof  Great  Britain,  invasion  maybe 
permanent  works.  chosen  as  the  means  best  adapted  to  avert 
As  the  fundamental  principle  of  offen-  omr  expected  attacks  on  Canada,  her  most 
miwe  strategy  bids  us  proceed  by  concen-  vulnerable  point.    As  the  invasion  of 
timting  superior  forces  on  decisive  points,  Carthace  forced  the  recall  of  Hannibal, 
«o  may  defensive  strategy  be  said  to  rest  so  would  an  invasion  of  these  States  be 
oo  the  equally  general  principle  that  all  presumed  upon  as  the  sur^t  means  to 
decisive  points  should  be  so  preoccupied  confine  us  within  our  own  borders.  When 
M»  to  render  inefiectual  an  enemy's  con-  fortifications  could  be  so  placed  as  effiec- 
ceatration  upon  them.     This  principle  ually  to  command  any  inlet  for  so^h  ~~ 
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attack,  tbey  would  doubtless  be  appro-  my.    Containing,  espedallj  tm  its  notih' 

pnately    and    advantageonsly    applied,  em  portion,  manT  excelJent  barbon,  roott 

We  believe,  bowever,  toat  tbe  minds  of  of  which  are  inlets  to  impoitant  t^wns, 

our  people  are  so  firmly  impressed  with  and  within  which  is  concentrated  the 

the  idea  that  Canada  will  ultimately  be-  main  commerce  of  the  aecead  uiaiitimc 

come  oors,  that  a  prc^sition  to  prepare  power  on  the  earth,  they  fvmish  to  ike 

for  any  other  issue,  in  case  of  hostilities,  immense  naries  of  the  old  world  eTcry 

would  meet  with  no  favor  ?  incentive  to  organize  oveiwhelmiBg  irt- 

The  character  of  our  western  frontier  tacks. 
is  al tocher  neculiar.  Civilized  and  sa-  Expeditious  destined  to  act  agaisst  eat 
VB^  life  so  blend  into  each  other,  that  it  shores  are  qaite  within  the  raage  of  ffo* 
is  unpossible  exactly  to  define  its  posi-  babilities.  Tbe  overwhdviiar  navy  of 
tion.  The  presence  of  numeroas  tribes  Great  Britain  coald  dispatch,  aliDoat  with- 
of  fndians  beyond  it,  renders  a  frequent  out  perceptible  redaction,  a  fleet  superior 
show  of  force  necessary,  not  so  much  to  in  force  to  our  entire  navy.  Were  sach 
conduct,  as  to  prevent  hostilities.  Its  a  squadron  allowed  to  eater  oar  haibort 
distribution  into  garrisons  roust  be  regu-  witbont  obstruction,  it  laight  succesaiTe- 
lated  by  the  rapidly  shifting  circumstances  ly  visit  our  ports,  capturing  or  deattvying 
of  the  case.  Oar  western  works  of  de-  our  mercantile  marine,  bombardiag  our 
Hence,  therefore,  must  all  be  of  a  tempo-  cities  or  lapng  them  under  contiibatton, 
lary  character.  As  they  can  never  be  destroying  our  naval  materiala,  ship- 
subject  to  a  formal  siege  with  artillery,  it  yards  and  docks ;  all  this,  too»  without 
would  be  a  useless  excess  of  precaution  making  a  landing  or  exposinr  itH^  t» 
to  give  them  a  greater  degree  of  strength  the  action  of  land  troops.  Uiatarical 
than  is  nossessed  by  the  stockade  forts  proofs  of  the  probability  of  sock  eato- 
and  blockhouses  now  in  Me.  prises  might  be  adduced  in  abmBdanccc, 

Tbe  eenerai  character  of  our  maritime  btit  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  allad- 
and  Guuf  frontier  is  such  as  to  direct  to  ing  to  the  action  of  the  British  jrovefu- 
tiiem  oor  principal  positive  means  of  per-  ment  la  fortifying  the  coast  of  Eoglaiid 
Manent  defence.  Its  inunense  extent,  the  against  such  attempts.  Hitherto  its  r«- 
great  importance  to  our  nation  of  securing  liauce  for  home  defence  has  been  placed 
tim  wealthy  and  flourishing  towns  sprinij-  mainly  on  a  channel  fleet,  which  it  has 
ing  wp  at  many  points  along  it»  the  mih-  been  enabled  to  maintain  without  else- 
tery  and  naval  resources  concentrated  where  losing  the  naval  supreaiacT.  h 
withjn  them ;  these  are  peculiar  features,  has  thus  always  succeeded  in  traasfaiiiag 
inviting  peculiar  consideration.  These  hostilities  to  the  country  of  its  eaesy. 
sections,  too,  constitute  tbe  frontier  ovet  The  immense  expedition  which  Kap^coa 
which  must  cross  any  serioas  invasion  had  contemplated  for  invading  £b|  ~ 
of  our  soil  which  might  be  attempted,  with  150,000  veterans,,  not  haviag 
Along  the  Gulf  frontier,  the  towns  are  executed,  has  generally  been  conai 
few,  and,  with  one  grtsit  exception,  com-  aaa  chiuMrical  project,  but  whatever  maj 
paratively  unimportant  Yet  tbey  stand  have  beea  its  character  thea,  the  Ttkf/Hm 
in  ^cial  need  of  defence»asthe  country  goveniaieat  is  now  evidently  coaviaati 
from  which  they  draw  their  sappott  has  that  steam  bas  brought  down  tho  aca-^ 
^  iu  itself  the  means  of  promptly  sus-  isle  from  her  position  of  fancied  sccaniy. 
laining  them  in  Aeii  attempts  to  repel  an  Tbeir  channel  fleet  tanaot  by  ita  flutter- 
attack,  and  especially  as  tbe  hope,  so  iags  frighten  away  dM  **  docs  of  war,* 
confidently  and  cruelly  entertained  across  which  can  almost  blow  their  bmih  orei 
the  Atlantic,  of  deriving  assistance  from  so  narrow  a  line  of  water,  and  are  able  aa 
servile  insurrections,  would  ^reatl^r  lead  cross  it  in  asingle  hour,  tl,  then,  y»*gK»^, 
to  attract  invasion  towards  this  portion  of  so  loag  the  acknowledged  mistraaa  of  ibe 
our  Union.  Rut  it  is  the  commerce  of  seas,  with  a  limited^  denselT  peofM 
the  west,  collected  into  tbe  Mississiapi,  shora,  is  obliged  to  confess  by  her  prcMOl 
which  gives  peculiar  importance  to  Gulf  heavy  expenditures  that  her  woedca 
defence.  The  establishment  of  secure  walls  are  no  longer  a  sufideot  eecuiiij 
harbora  of  refuae,  at  Key  West,  Tartu-  against  invasiaa,  how  unlikely  is  ^a  w 
gns  and  ^nsacola,.  will  give  to  this  com-  doubt  her  owa  ability  to  invade  aar  ut- 
merce  a  degree  of  security  which  nothing  mense  and  sparsely-settled  coaat,  if  it  ha 
^sa  but  a  naval  supremacy  could  aflbnL  left  undefended  ?  We  have  a  paaitrve  cx- 

The  eastern  section  is  tbat  whicb  pre-  pression  of  her  opinion  on  this  potat  ia  the 

■oda  the  strongest  temptatitms  to  aa  tne*  establishment  of  an  extensira  coal  itcfat 
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at  the  Bermudas.  The  ability  of  England*  organize  a  vigprons  resistance  to  that 

or  even  of  France,  to  direct  an  expedition  dificult  operation.     From   these    con- 

of  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  men  against  siderations,  it  seems  evident  that  if  we 

oar  coast  to  execute  a  coup-de-main  can  can  seal  our  harbors  a^nst  invasion,  we 

only  be  doubted  b^  blind  or  prejjudiced  make  the  hazards  ox  attempts  on  our 

stodenta  of  past  history ;  and  still  less  towns  so  great  as  to  throw  them  quite 

can  such  a  sceptic  comprehend  the  effect  beyond  the  range  of  probabilities,  and 

of  steam  navigation  in  annihilating  dis-  thus  procure,  as  far  as  may  be  done, 

tance.    The  question  of  the  success  of  perfect  security  to  our  decisive  points  of 

such  enterprises,  after  reaching  our  shores,  defence. 

is  quite  another  thing,  and  its  answer  To  effect  this  great  object,  is  the  pro- 
win  depend  on  the  state  of  our  prepara-  posed  end  of  the  system  of  permanent 
tions  for  their  reception.  This  brings  us  defences,  which  has,  for  the  past  thirty 
to  the  question  as  to  what  preparation  we  or  £orty  years,  been  in  slow  process  of 
most  make  to  frustrate,  as  lar  as  possible,  execution.  The  problem  of  closing  the 
such  an  attempt  harbors  on  our  maritime  frontier,  has 
First  of  aU,  we  must,  if  it  can  be  been  addressed  in  all  its  generality ;  and 
done,  cut  off  all  facilities  for  a  hostile  careful  examinations  of  our  whole  extent 
entrance  into  our  harbors  to  attack  our  of  coast,  have  been  made  by  officers  of 
cities  from  on  shipboard.  A  great  point  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  with  special 
"will  be  gained  if  we  can  force  an  enemy  reference  to  the  practical  solution  of  this 
to  land  at  a  distance :  for  we  are  thus  great  question.  The  result  of  their  de- 
enabled  to  dispute  his  landing,  which  Rberations  and  investigations  has  been 
being  necessarily  made  on  an  open  beach,  the  projection  of  a  system  of  permanent 
10,  at  best,  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  works,  which,  when  completed,  will 
ajid  hazard.  Then  his  approach  to  the  positively  preclude  an  enemy  from  en- 
city  may  be  contested  foot  by  foot,  and  trance  to  any  of  our  good  harbors.  The 
the  city  itself  may  be  vigorously  defend-  erection  of  the  individual  works  com- 
ed,  especially  as  he  can  hardly  put  on  posing  this  system,  has  been  undertaken, 
shore  any  artillery  to  accompany  his  as  far  as  practicable,  in  the  order  of 
advancing  column.  Meantime  the  alarm  their  importance.  The  constant  study,  in 
is  spread ;  volunteers  come  pouring  in  their  construction,  has  been  to  effect  the 
from  the  surrounding  country ;  a  retreat  proposed  object  in  the  most  economical 
becomes  necessary,  if  the  field  is  well  manner  consistent  with  a  due  resard  for 
contested,  even  before  reaching  the  town ;  those  military  principles,  which  must 
the  fleet,  lying  off  an  open  coast,  may  regulate  the  relation  of  parts,  in  order  to 
have  been  driven  by  rising  winds  out  to  render  the  works  secure  from  an  assault, 
sea,  or  on  shore,  either  of  which  dis-  or  coup-de-main.  The  necessity  of  a 
asters  may  render  surrender  or  destruc-  strict  observance  of  flanking  arrans;e- 
tion  the  sole  alternative  of  the  invading  roents,  which  alone  can  secure  a  fort 
army.  Besides,  we  by  this  means  de-  from  escalade,  requires  the  preservation 
prive  him  of  the  power  of  usin^  his  of  a  considerable  interior  space,  and 
unroense  naval  batteries  against  our  cities,  positively  forbids  that  reduction  in  their 
and  render  bombardment,  the  means  of  capacity  which  some  of  the  uninitiated 
attack  most  of  all  to  be  dreaded,  quite  have  thooeht  practicable.  We  have  but 
impossible,  except  at  infinite  expense  one  fort  which  would  be  considered  in 
ana  hazard.  By  obli^ng  him  to  put  his  Europe  as  more  than  of  the  third  mag- 
mortars  on  shore,  and  to  transport  them  nitude.  The  old  assertion,  that  eyerj* 
some  distance  overland,  we  so  delay  his  thing  degenerates  in  this  hemisphere,  is 
attack  that  our  troops  may  be  concen-  true  enough  of  the  maznitude  of  our 
trated  in  great  force  to  oppose  his  onset  forts,  though  decidedlj  fmse  in  regaid  to 
Again,  inasmuch  as  a  landinc  on  an  their  other  good  quahties. 
open  beach  is  only  possible  under  favor-  The  system  to  which  we  have  alluded 
ing  circumstances  of  the  weather,  we  will  require  a  long  time  for  its  com- 
laay,  by  closing  our  harbors  aginst  him,  pletiou,  yet  this  event  is  quite  within  the 
constrain  him  to  lie  off  at  sea,  exposed  to  range  of  calculation.  The  small  appropri- 
storms  and  the  danger  of  being  driven  on  ations  annndly  made  for  this  J>nrpoBe 
skore,  waiting  a  favorable  occasion  for  are  gradually  effecting  it,  and  Congress 
debarkation.  His  approach  beina;  thus  may,  at  pleasure,  accelerate  within  cer- 
saade  known  some  time  before  he  can  taiii  limits  its  rate  of  progress.  When 
attempt  a  landing,  we  are   enabled  to  once  completed  in  the  manner  contem- 
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Iited,  the  entire  system  may  be  kept  in  careless  scepticism  AoM  jkM  to  their 

repair,  by  a  Tery  small  annual  expendi-  malnrcd  jo ^gments.* 
tore.    lis  total  cost  cannot  be  detennined        We  have  tbon^  that  the  impatafll 

at  present  with  any  great  accaiacy,  as  functions  of  ibrtificatioas  and  their  rda* 

many  of  the  works  are  not  yet  planned,  tions  to  sea^coast  protcctioo,  cooki  not 

Bnt   the   conjectnial   estimates  of   the  better  be  illnstrated  than  bj  a  brief  cz- 

Engineer  Department,  made  with  all  the  position  of  their  application  in  the  defence 

care  which  drcnmstances  woold  pennit.  of  the  city  and  harbor  of  New  York. 

giTe  the  aggregate  cost  of  the  whole  pro-  The  importance  of  placing  beyond  qiics- 

posed  system,  exdnsire  of  those  parts  tion  the  security  <b  thisgireatujauuercial 

constructed  up  to  183€,  about  thirty-one  emporium,  would  appear  to  be  cdf-cri- 

and  a  half  millions  of  doQars.    This  ex-  dent ;  nor  can  we  suppose  that  any  pcr- 

penditure    dwindles   into    nothinniess,  son  would  serious] jr  r^ard  diis  object  as 

when  compared  with  the  additiooaa  loss  too  unimportant  to  justify  a  great  expea- 

which  mignt  be  inflicted  on  the  nation  ditnre.    Yet,  consdoua  as  we  are  that 

wiikout  iC  eren  in  one  war.     But  its  the  ci^  is  actually  t>pen  to  the  apnoach 

duration  will  be  measured  in  centuries,  of  an  invading  force,  which  may  he  pat 

if  proper  attention  be  paid  to  its  repair,  on  shore  within  seven  miks  of  Brooklya 

instead  of  the  twelre  years  c^cle,  de-  without  disturbance  tem  forts  or  stonas, 

duced  from  Froich  naval  statistics,  as  we  confess  a  degree  of  surprise  at  the 

the  lifetime  of  a  man-of-war.      Hence  ceneral  apathy  on  this  snbiect  which 

it  is  a  fait  inference  that  a  true  economy  has  prevailed  among  thoee  most  conccfa- 

would  dictate  the  gradisd  completion  of  ed,  daring  the  recent  agitating  stale  ol 

this  system,  as  fast  as  the  means  of  the  our  foreign  relations.    Ithardly  seeam  to 

eeneial  government  will  permit    It  can  have  been  thou^t  possible  tlmt,  in  the 

hardly  m  doubted,  that  when  this  great  erent  of  hostilities  with  England,  New 

national  work  shall  be  finished,  it  will  York  should  be  in  danger  of  iasulL  Now, 

constitute  a  pacific  argument  fully  com-  we  would  not  be  alamristB,  nor  are  we 

petent  to  refute  the  *'  Mima  ratio  regum^*  ambitious  to  create  a  sensatkm,  but  as 

thereby  powerfully   tending  to  subvert  we  have  bestowed  a  careful  rxamiMtioa 

Ae  present  hloody  system  of  intemation-  antjsome  reflection  on  tkefaOs  qftke  cam* 

al    dialectics.     The    unity   of  opinion  we  ied  justified  in  stating  our  ddibesale 

among  those  who  have  made  a  special  conviction  that,  in  case  (u  war  with  aay 

study  of  the  subject,  should  silence  the  great  maritime  power.  New  York  is  in 

doubts  of  those  who  question  the  ability  mater  danger  oi  bein^  laid  under  contri- 

of  forts,  to  dose  the  entrances  of  our  bution  and  otherwise  insulted,  than  aar 

harbors.      Obsductions    placed   in   the  other  city  on  our  coast,  tmlta  tU/art^- 

channels  will  detain,  under  their  fire,  cations  art  consOeraUy  extended.    This 

any  vessel  attemptiog  to  pass,  sufficiently  opinion  is  based  on  the  £Kt  that  an  ene- 

Jong  to  secure  h^  inevitable  destruction,  my*s  inducements  for  such  an  opeialioa 

whether  propelled  by  wind    or  steam,  against  this  city  is  so  much  greater  thaa 

Our  sea-coast  battenes  being   all  fur-  it  would  be  for  a  similar  eater|»riae  else- 

nished  with  hot-shot  furnaces,  can,  with  where.  Could  he  destroy  the  Navy -yard, 

the  utmost  certainty,  if  properly  serred,  with  its  three  milliotts  of  public  properly, 

set  fire  to  any  wooden  ship  venturing  its  ships  on  the  stocks,  ship  materials  and 

within  their  range.     If  floating  defences,  dry-docks,  this  alone  would  be  eqaiva- 

speoMJir  adaptd  to  harbor  operations,  lent  to  several  rictories  at  sea,  in  its  ef- 

oe  employed  as  auxiliaries,  nothing  but  fects  on  the  progress  of  the  war.    If  be 

our  neglect  or  treachery  can'enable  a  fleet  were  to  add  our  mercantile  marine,  col- 

to  run  this  gauntlet  with  safety.    Such  lected  at  the  docks,  the  docks  theauelrca, 

is  the  decided  opinion  of   those  whom  exactions  of  heavy  coatributiona,  or  ptl- 

careful  examination  of  this  subject  has  lage  of  private  piopoty,  he  would  hare 

best  qualified  to  decide,  and  as  this  is  d<xie  us  a  greater  iiuury  thaa  he  coald 

mainly  a  question  of  Cods,  all  rague,  possibly  have  cdected  in  any  other  way. 


*  The  cancity  of  fotti  to  withiCuid  the  batterine  of  fleets,  sad  d»  inabiCtj   W 

Is  withflUad  a  well  acrrtd  and  MHtained  fiie  from  forts,  hare  l>«a  ably  disewcd,  aad 
hStj  deiBooiCrated,boch  bj  rational  cocisideratioBs  and  ktstorical  bets,  ia  aewral  Americaa 
papers.    See  the  vario«is  official  Reporu  from  CoL  Tooen,  iimr  presetit  tale  ted  Chief  Ea- 

^2*^f  a  Report  by  lienteaaai  HaBeck  of  die  Ei^weers.— €ea.  Doc  tt,  mh  ^ 

wL  Seas. ;  also,  aa  artick  ia  die  DeoMcrauc  Eeview,  YoL  xiii.  No.  ML 
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This  would  be  Vandalism  doubtless,  but    kn  Island  shore,  tbongh  eonsiderable  has 
did  the  fear  of  that  reproach  staj  the    already  been  done,  much  more  remains 
hand  of  the  spoiler  at  Washington  ?  Yet,    to  be  accomplished.    As  this  is  the  key 
great  as  bis  indaoement  for  such  a  course    to  the  defence  of  New  York,  delay  in 
would  unquestionably  be,  its  practica-    completing  its  efficient  occupation  with 
hility  will  doubtless  be  denied.    Prudence    permanent  works,  is  attended  with  no 
forbids  a  detailed  statement  of  the  facts    small  danger  to  our  metropolis.    The 
which  have  confirmed  us  in  the  opinion    outer  harbor  is  separated  from  the  ocean 
that  40,000  or  50,000  men  may  suadenly    by  2>andy  Hook,  which  is  a  spur  of  sand 
be  precipitated  on  the  rear  of  Brooklyn,    shooting  out  about  five  miles  from  the 
almost  bearing  the  tidings  of  their  own    Jersey  snore,  across  its  entrance,  and  by 
approach.    To  check  such  an  enterprise    a  bar,  with  an  interior  line  of  shoals  and 
before  the  apjprehended  mischief  should    channels,  stretching  thence  to  the  Long 
be  completed,  would  require   the  full    Island  shore.    It  contains  a  spacious  an* 
force  of  our  city  troops,  who  could,  it  is    chorage,  by  the  occupancy  oi  which  aU 
to  be  feared,  only  be  brought  ioto  the  ingress  or  egress  of  vessels  might  be  pre- 
field  in  time  to  annoy  the  enemjr's  retreat,  vented  and  a  strict  blockade  enforced. 
Certainly,  full  success  could  not  be  pro-  But  by  occapine  the  point  of  Sandy  Hook 
mised  to  such  an  attempt,  but  the  injury  with  a  respectable  fort,  and  by  the  erec- 
which  even  its  partial  success  might  in-  tionof  at  most  three  castellated  batteries 
flict  on  us,  would  be  of  such  magnitude  on  the  intermediate  shoals,  this  harbor 
that  all  chance  of  such  a  stroke  should  may  also  be  closed  against  an  enemy, 
absolutely  be  prevented,  by  availing  our-  thus  rendering  the  enforcement  of  a  strict 
selves  of   the   facilities  which,  in  the  blockade  impossible ;  as  a  hostile  squad- 
present  case,  nature  has  so  lavishly  be-  ron  could  only  maintain  a  blockading  po- 
stowed.  sition  when  mvoced  with  calms  or  west- 
There  are  two  great  water  approaches  em  or  northern  winds.    Supposing  the 
to  New  York  hubor,  which  must  be  water  approaches  closed  as  has  been  in- 
closed against  the  entrance  of  a  hostile  dicated,  a  land  descent  can  only  be  made 
squadron.     There  is  an  obvious  ad  van-  by  a  disembarkation  on  the  Jersey  shore, 
tage  in  closing  them  as  far  as  possible  on  Long  Island  or  on  the  northern  shore 
from  the  city,  as  by  this  means  we  force  of  the  Sound.  The  intersected  and  marshy 
an  army  attempting  a  bold  stroke  to  make  nature  of  the  country  on  the  Jersey  shore 
a  longer  land  march,  thus  giving  time  to  makes  an  approach  to  the  city  from  that 
oppose  his  advance  and  to  concentrate  in  quarter  quite  impracticable.    To  effect  a 
force  on  bis  rear.    The  first  position  on  landing  on  the*  southern  shore  of  Long 
the  East  River,  in  approacbin|;  from  the  Island  would,  for  a  similar  reason,  be  iro- 
Sound,  capable  of  bein^  occupied  for  this  practicable,  or  at  least  extremely  hazard- 
purpose,  is  Throff's  Point,  on  which  Fort  ous,  at  any  point  nearer  than  twenty  miles 
Schuyler  is  now  oeing  erected.    This  is  from  the  city.    Disembarkation  on  the 
admirably  situated  on  a  sandy  spur  of  northern  shore  would  also  be  removed  to 
the    mainland,    and    when   completed,  about  the  same  distance  by  the  action  of 
(which  will  probably  be  in  about  two  Fort  Schuyler.    But  the  western  section 
years,)  will  be  almost  impregnable.  This,  of  the  island  is  diversified  with  hills  and 
in  connection  with  a  work  on  Wilkin's  villages,  which  might  be  most  efficiently 
Point,  situated  just  opposite,  would  ren-  employed  to  check  the  advance  of  an 
der  any  attempt  to  force  this  pass  fool-  army;  while  the  militia  from  the  eastern 
hardy  in    the  extreme.    The  entrance  portion  and  from  the  mainland,  crossing 
through  the  Narrows  is,  in  every  sense,  at  Throg's  Point,  might  concentrate  on 
the  most  important  passage  on  our  coast,  its  rear  in  such  strength  as  to  cut  off*  its 
It  consists  of  an  inner  and  an  outer  har^  retreat,  unless  it  be  commenced  before 
bor,  connected  by  the  Narrows,  a  channel  reaching  Brooklyn.    A  disembarkation 
of  about  a  mile  wide.    The  inner  harbor  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Sound  might 
contains  Governor's,  Bedlow's  and  Ellis'  be  made  at  about  the  same  distance  from 
Islands,  on  all  of  which  batteries  are  now  the  city,  and  would  present  even  greater 
constructed.    But  the  strong  point  is  at  difficulties.  Westchester  Creek,  the  Bronx, 
the  Narrows,  which  is  capable  of  being  Harlaem  river  and  Harlaem  heights  would 
aaade  absolutely  impassable  by  an  enemy,  eonatitute  a  series  of  obstacles  quite  too 
On  the  Lon^  Island  shore  the  preeeot  de«  mat  to  be  overcome  without  enormous 
fences  are  m  «>od  condition  and  possess  force.    From  this  examination  it  would 
no  inconsiderable  strength.    Oo  tne  Sta-  appear  to  be  within  the  power  of  fortifi- 
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cations  to  place  New  York  beyond  all  pleted,  we  may  conclade  that  oar  preaeit 
danger  from  and  of  attack.  The  entire  defensive  organization  is  not  character- 
expense  of  such  a  system  as  that  sup-  ized  by  that  efficiency  which  alone  cm 
posed  in  this  discussion,  would  doubtless  render  it  valuable,  and  that  it  is  the  doty 
(judging  from  the  best  data  to  be  obtain-  of  all  who  wish  the  great  bleasings  il 
ed)  not  differ  greatly  from  six  millions  of  peace  and  who  would  preserve  the  c»- 
dollars ;  a  sum  not  more  than  sufficient  cutcheon  of  our  country*s  fame  untar- 
for  building  six  ships  of  the  line,  and  nished,  to  bestow  their  eametft,  boneflC 
which,  when  compared  with  the  amount  and  persevering  endeavors  towards  eftct- 
of  property  to  be  protected,  seems  but  an  ing  tnat  timely  preparation  for  hostilities 
insignificant  mite.  which  will  render  us  respected  in 

From  the  general  examination  of  die  secure  and  victorious  in  war. 
subject  of  national  defence  now  com- 


A   PICTURE   FROM   MEMORY'S   GALLERY 

In  a  study,  full  of  treasures 
Mind  and  Time  bad  there  amassed, —  ' 

Charming  baubles  of  the  Present, 
Ponderous  fossils  of  the  Past : 

Oilded  visions  of  the  Poet, 
Bird-like  fancies,  caught  ere  flown ; 

Words  and  thoughts  to  he  remembered, 
Wordi  to  be  forgotten  soon ; 

Books  of  science,  books  of  story ; 

Pictures  from  old  masters  named ; 
Globes  and  charts,  and  household  records 

Writ  in  text  and  neatly  framed ; 

Busts  and  statues  of  great  heroes ; 

Goddesses  from  mythic  pa^, 
Worshiped  once  as  potent  spirits ; 

Marble  idols  in  our  age ; — 

At  the  hour  of  evening  twilight. 

In  the  haimy  time  of  S|)ring, 
Leaned  a  vouth  upon  a  window. 

To  his  neart's  song  listening. 

Clambering  o*er  his  western  lattice. 

Twining  honeysuckles  grew, 
Pourinr  from  their  ruby  goblets 

Soft  libations  of  the  dew, — 

Mingling  them  with  airy  iaccaM 

Which  the  yellow  jessaoiioe 
Scattered  from  its  ^Iden  censers* 

Through  the  lattice  peeping  in. 

Just  beneath  him  spread  a  garden 

With  its  faury  groves  of  flowers. 
From  whose  pernimed  shades  bright  insects 

Glanced  at  moonlight's  festive  hours. 

In  the  back-gnmnd  stretched  a  forest 

To  the  distant  mountains  base. 
Which  with  heaven's  serenest  azure 

Proudly  blent  its  own  bloa  haze. 
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Leaves  were  whispering  gentle  vespers, 

Lan^d  blossoms  closed  their  eyes. 
Till  Migfars  spangled  curtain  darkened 

Sunset's  panoramic  dyes. 

'  SlttmberoQS  was  his  eye  of  azure. 
Softly-drawn  his  breath  and  low ; 
His  white  cbeeks  a  smile  lit  faintly. 
Moonlight  on  a  wreath  of  snow. 

Gently  did  his  heart-strings  tremble. 
As  sweet  thoughts  swept  o*er  his  mind. 

Gently  as  the  green  leaves  quivered 
To  the  stealBiy  evening  wind. 

Lights  and  shadows  o'er  the  landscape 

Made  th'  unreal  real  seem ; 
Lifl^ts  and  shadows,  strangely  blending. 

Filled  the  scenery  of  his  dream. 

Dreams  he  knew  were  weaker  frenzies. 

Vain  and  wild,  though  never  loud  ; 
Hainbows,  made  by  Fancy  shining 

Through  life's  passing  thunder-cloud. 

O'er  his  cofucious  spirit  Qeauty 

Her  Circean  spell  had  thrown, 
To  bis  lips  pressed  Lethe's  chalice. 

Hushed  all  music  save  her  own. 

Vainly  had  the  ages  lavished 

Countless  heaps  of  mental  store. 
While  his  eyes  o'erran  its  pages. 

Clung  his  heart  to  love's  own  lore. 

Yonder  book  of  dainty  sonnets. 

Yonder  tales  of  wild  romance. 
Perfumed  wax  and  amorous  billets 

Oftenest  woo  his  wandering  glance. 

Trolls  he  first  those  dainty  sonnets. 

Worships  heroines  of  romance. 
Blots  and  spoils  his  amorous  billets. 

Then  relapses  to  his  trance. 

See !  a  struggle  wakes  his  spirit 

To  the  solemn  voice  of  lire. 
Conscience  rends  the  warp  of  Fancy, 

Points  to  Duty's  field  of  strife. 

But  again  a  soft-eyed  angel 

O'er  the  crystal  sea  of  thought. 
Floats  before  his  charmM  vision. 

Nearer  to  his  arms  is  brought ; 

Witii  her  light- fringed  robes  makes  signal ; 

Lingers,  asking  to  be  blest ; 
Waves  her  curls,  and,  lightly  springing, 

Sinks  upon  bis  yielding  breast 

Such  the  dream  whose  vain  beguiling 

Courts  he  all  the  live-lone  day ! 
Thus  the  pearls  of  life's  frail  casket 

Spendthrift  Fancy  throws  away. 

Ellesmdlk. 
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M.    ARAGO. 

It  rarely  bappens  that  a  man  of  sdence  knowltdtte,  not  a  single  great  phenone- 

fills  80  large  a  space  in  the  public  eye  as  non  has  been  solved,  not  a  single  law  of 

M.  Arago ;  and  still  more  rarely  does  it  nature  has  been  developed,  in  the  study  of 

occur  that  the  estimate  made  by  the  pub-  M.  Arago. 

lie  in  general  of  the  merits  of  a  savant  is  On  tl^  other  hand,  the  crowd  of  M. 

independent  of,  and  in  discordance  with,  Arago*s  admirers  and  partisans,  which, 

the  judgment  of  the  world  of  science,  truly  speaking,  includes  all  well-inibnncd 

Such  is,  however,  the  case  with  the  classes  in  every  part  of  Elurope,  exchi- 

eminent  subject  of  this  notice.  sive  of  those   who  by  profession  are 

Whence  arises  the  lar-extended  fame  devoted  to  the  prosecution  of  science, 
of  Monsieur  Arago  ?  Whence  is  it  that  boldly  maintain  tnat  their  idol  is  the  int 
neither  the  name  of  the  immortal  author  of  living  savans,  and  carrying  their  ad- 
of  the  JUtfcant^u^CeZesto,  nor  of  the  found'  miration  to  fanaticism,  place  him  on  a 
er  of  modem  Chemistry,*  who  fell  under  level  with  the  ^eatest  of  names  that  hare 
the  revolationary  axe,  nor  even  that  of  been  registered  in  the  archives  of  science. 
Newton  himself,  ever  filled  so  many  There  isa  class,  whose  suffngp  in  such 
mouths,  nor  resounded  in  so  many  ears  a  case  is  infinitely  more  precious  than 
of  contemporaries,  notwithstanding  the  either  of  these,  and  whose  favorable  ver- 
^mmeasuraole  and  unquestioned  superior-  diet  would  exhale  a  more  grateful  per- 
ity  of  their  labors,  and  the  im|>eri8hable  re-  fume  to  this  **  philosopher  of  the  people  " 
nown  which  has  followed  their  memories?  himself  than  even  the  far-sounding  ap- 
The  universal  popularity  of  Arago,  with  plause  of  that  multitude  whose  farot  he 
all  who  are  camkble  of  reading  throughout  nas  so  eminently  conciliated.  This  dav 
Europe,  is  sufficient  to  explain  the  exist-  is  that  of  the  high  and  undisputed  cek- 
ence  of  a  swarm  of  envious  detractors,  brities  of  science ;  of  those  whose  re- 
who,  did  they  possess  the  same  ability  to  searches,  discoveries  and  inventions  have 
render  their  acquirements  attractive  to  the  ''rsdsed  them  above  the  atmosphere  of 
crowd,  would  not  scruple  to  resort  to  the  envy  ;  whose  works  have  alrrady  laid 
same  means  to  accomplish  this  which  the  vast  basis  of  their  future  fame,  and 
the^  revile  in  M.  Arago.  These  persons  who  look  on  their  contemporaries  with 
maintain  that  M.  Arago  is  a  scientific  serenity,  and  to  posterity  with  the  seen- 
charlatan  on  a  gigantic  scale,  resorting  to  rity  of  being  remembered,  for  the  solid 
means  ofnotoriety  foreign  to  true  science;  contributions  which  they  have  madett» 
that  his  reputation  is  spurious,  and  that  the  general  stock  of  human  science ;  who 
he  has  arrogated  a  position  to  which  no-  are  admitted  to  have  put  tbeir  shonlden 
thing  that  he  has  written  or  discovered  efiectually  to  the  wheel,  and  to  have  ad- 
has  given  him  a  just  title ;  that  if  it  de-  vanced  the  human  mind  in  its  progress 
pended  on  M.  Arago  alone,  physical  towards  the  knowledge  of  those  laws  by 
science  would  have  oeen  stationary  for  which  the  Maker  of  the  Universe  has 
the  last  half  century ;  that  with  vast  ma-  mscribed  his  character  on  the  face  of 
terial  means  at  his  disposition  to  conduct  Nature.**  What  do  these  high  and 
mat  investigations  in  natural  science,  he  migbty  intelligences  say, — what  do  they 
has  originated  nothing;  that,  at  the  head  think  of  the  perpetual  Secretary  of  the 
of  the  greatest  Observatory  in  Europe —  Institute  ? 

Greenwich  excepted — he  has  not  furnish-  That  their  judgment  is  out  of  all  har- 

ed  to  the  astronomical  world  a  single  im-  mon^  with  the  estimate  of  the  admiring 

nortant  observation ;  that  his  closet  has  multitude  is  perfectly  known  to  every 

been  as  barren  as  his  Observatory ;  and  one  who  has  moved  among  them, and  had 

that  while  his  contemporaries  have  been  an  opportunity  of  bein^  ac(}oainted  with 

exploring  one  g^t  natural  law  after  their  sentiments.    That  it  is  in  accordance 

another,  augmenting  by  their  profound  with  the  open  detractors  of  M.  ArMO 

speculations  the  great  store  of  physical  and  the  cavilers  at  his  popularity,  isur 

*  Lavoisier. 
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from  the  troth.  It  cannot  be  denied,  ed  so  hJarh  a  celebrity — the  Potyietknic 
however,  that  the  pecaliar  qaalitiet  of  School.  He  was  admitted  to  this  estab* 
mind  and  taste  to  whicb»  mainly,  M.  llshment  in  1804,  being  then  eighteen. 
Arago  i»  indebted  for  his  extensire  After  passing  throagh  the  coarse  at  stndj 
popularity,  are  little  ralued  by  the  in  this  Institution  with  high  distinction, 
magnates  of  science;  and  that  those  he  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  Secretary 
prc^nctions  of  his  pen  which  have  been  to  the  Boud  of  Longitude,  from  whence 
most  widely  circulated,  and  hare  most  he  was  invited  b^  Napoleon  to  form  part 
contributed  to  that  popularity,  go  for  of  the  Commission  (whose  labors  hare 
rery  little,  we  might  almost  say,  for  lees  since  become  so  memorable)  which  was 
than  nothing,  in  the  estimate  which  these  sent  to  Spain  to  complete  the  measure- 
notabilities  make  of  scientific  merit  In  a  roent  of  the  Arc  of  the  Meridian,  extend* 
word,  among  these  M.  Arago  stands  ing  from  Dunkirk  to  Barcelona.  In  this 
much  lower  than  the  first,  or  even  the  work  he  was  associated  with  M.  Biot. 
second,  rank ;  but  still  the^r  do  not  sink  The  precise  object  of  this  miMion  was 
him  to  that  depth  of  ob8curit}r  in  which  to  continue  the  measurements  which  had 
his  declared  opponents  place  him.  Many  been  made  in  France  by  MM.  Delam 
of  these,  generously  admitting  his  ad-  bre  and  M^ain,  as  far  as  Baicelona,  on 
mirable  talents,  and  the  incontestible  ad-  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
Tantage  of  combining  with  scientific  ac-  thence  to  the  Balearic  Isles.  M.  Chaix 
qnirements  the  accomplishments  of  a  man  and  Rodrigruez,  two  Spanish  sarans,  were 
of  letters,  reproach  him,  ne?erthdess,  united  wim  MM.  Biot  and  Arago  by  the 
with  deserting  the  more  exalted  regions  government  of  that  country.  A  Spanish 
of  science,  with  toying  idly  with  curious  national  ship  was  placed  at  the  disposi- 
hut  unimportant  questions,  with  attach-  tion  of  the  Commission,  to  which  a  Mfe 
ing  undue  weight  to  &cts  which  strike  conduct  was  granted  by  the  English  gov- 
common  eyes  by  their  singularity,  but  emment,  then  rendered  necessary  by  the 
which  lead  to  no  results  of  importance  to  war.  Philosopftiers  are  citizens  of  the 
science.  They  take  exception  to  him,  in  world,  placed  under  the  sacred  safeguard 
that  he  assumes  the  position  and  author-  of  all  civilized  states,  no  matter  how 
ity  of  an  astronomer,  without  being  a  hostile  may  be  their  national  relations, 
mathematician,  that  he  devotes  to  inferior  One  of  Uie  first  mnd  operations  was 
and  comparatively  frivotous  labors  the  the  establishment  oia  triangle  connecting 
time  which  ought  to  be  either  consecrated  the  Island  of  Yvice  with  the  coast  ot 
to  original  reeMrche6,orto  the  production  Spain.  The  base  of  this  triangle  mea- 
of  some  systematic  work,  which  might  sured  thirty-five,  and  one  of  its  sides 
justify  the  suprefnaey  assigned  to  him  by  forty-one  leagues.  MM.  Biot  and  Araco 
his  present  admirers,  by  securing  for  him  were  posted  at  its  vertex,  pitched  on  the 
8  portion  at  least  of  the  suffirages  of  pos-  summit  of  one  of  the  most  lofty  peaks  of 
terity.  Catalonia,  whence  thej  communicated  by 
Let  us  take  a  riance  at  the  past  career  signals  with  M.  Rodriguez,  stationed  on 
of  thismostpopiuarofsavans.  Aracois  the  summit  of  Mount  Campuey,  in  the 
now  in  his  sixty-first  year,  having  been  Island  of  Yvice.  In  these  mountain  soli- 
bom  in  1786,  in  the  small  town  ofEsta-  tudes  the  savans  passed  several  months, 
gel,  near  Perpignan.  It  has  been  said,  prosecuting  their  labors  with  enthusiaam, 
and  repeated  in  more  than  one  published  exposed  to  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  sea- 
notice,  that  in  his  boyhood  he  evinced  a  sons.  The  storms  so  common  in  these 
singularslownessofiacttlty,  having  been  elevated  regions  often  broke  over  them» 
unable  to  read  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  displaced  their  tents,  and  deranged 
This  is,  howeyer,  an  error.  The  father  their  olMervatories.  On  such  occasions, 
of  Arago,  who  held  a  public  employment  Arago  showed  indefatigable  activity  and 
at  Perpignan,  took  particular  care  of  his  perseverance.  At  length,  in  the  spring 
education,  and  his  intellectual  advance-  of  1807,  the  principal  observations  being 
raent  was  at  least  equal  to  that  of  other  completed,  M.  Biot  returned  to  Paris,  to 
children.  His  early  instruction  was  de-  direct  the  laborious  arithmetical  calcula- 
rived  from  the  College  of  Perpignan,  from  tions  which  were  necessary  to  deduce, 
whence  he  was  truisferred  to  Montpel-  from  the  data  supplied  by  the  observa- 
lier,  to  prepare  for  admiasion  to  an  insti-  tions,  the  final  result.  Meanwhile  M. 
tntion  which  had  then  just  started  into  Arago  continued  the  labors  necessary  to 
being,  in  the  midst  of  the  revolutionary  carry  on  the  Meridional  Arc  For  this 
convolsions,  and  which  has  since  attain-  purpose,  he  sailed  with  M.  Rodriguez  for 
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Mworca,  wh^e  a  signal  fltatkm  was  es-  boond  for  MawrinfMi.  TVa 

t^isfaed,  OD  the  sammU  of  Mount  Gabt-  eating  her  voyage  had  aeatcd  die 

20,  to  oommanicale  with  that  prerioiialy  ooaat,  whieh  wae  in  fall  ' 

erected  on  Mount  Campoey,  ia  Yvice,  00  Spanieh  pritateer  wkicb 

as  to  measure  the  arc  eonoecting  these  off  these  coasts  caaie  ap  with 

two  points.  OB  her,  and  Aiago  ' 

At  this  moment,  howerer,  an  nntoward  prisoaer.    Be  was 

ercnt  oocurred.    War  broke  oat  between  the  crew  of  the  capCored  frigate  %a  Foft 

France  and  Spain,  and  while  the  Com*  de  Rosas,  aad  exposed  to  alltbe  lisgrifs 

■lissioners  were  qoietly  parsaing  the  oh-  of  the  rudest  captrrity.    The  Dey  of  Al- 

serratioas,  a  report  became  carrentamoag  giers,  however,  when  iaiormed  oi  the 

the  Majorcan  peasantry  that  the  signu  insaJt  odered  to  his  flag  made  sac^  caer- 

lights  which  were  exhibited  at  ni^topon  getic    renioiHtraaces  with  the   Spaaah 

the  mountain  (by  means  of  which  the  aathorities  that  the  prisoners  were  lAcf- 

aecessary  obserratioos  were  made)  were  ated,  and  allowed  to  sail  for  Marsrflss 

intended  to  inrite  the  enemy  to  the  island,  without  further  molesUtioa. 
The  people  accordtnf  ly  rose,  and  rushed        The  misibrtanes  of  this  ereatfal  tay* 

in  armed  bands  to  Moont  Galatzo,  crying,  age  arere  not,  however,  ytt  penaiUed  10 

Death  to  the  Frenchaiaa !  Ar^  had  just  tenaiaale.     Before  reaching  Maxaeidks 

safficirattimetoassamethedisgaiseofa  the  Tessd  eocoantercd  aterrihla  aonh- 

peasant,  aad  to  collect  the  aotes  of  his  west  slona,  by  which  she  was  dnroi 

ohserrations,  whea  the   mob   arrived,  dose  to  the  shores  of  Sardinia.    Hem 

amoag    whom   be   immediately   mixed  asolhrr  petil  mfaaced  her.    Algien  wm 

without  being  rccogaixed,  owing  to  his  ihea  at  war  with  Sardiaia,     To  gaia  the 

poiect  flaeacy  in  tl]«  ^P*>^^  laa^aage,  shore  would  be  to  pass  agam  talo  ca^ 

andespedally  to  his  faanhantywilh  &e  tivity.    To  aagmeat  the  evil  the  veasd 

dialect  of  Catalonia.     He  made  his  way  was  fbaad  to  have  sDCuna  a  leak,  aad  is 

thus  in  safety  to  the  coast  of  tne  i5!a£l,  betokiag  water  iqadly.  It^ 

wlieie  he  was  leceifed  00  board  the  less  decided,  as  the  lesser  of  the 

Spanish  vessel  which  broasht  him  there,  iagcvils,  to  ran  the  vessel  oatha 

B«ing  sobcitoas  for  the  safely  of  the  in-  coast  whcfc,  in  a  disabled  ataie 

iCraaeats  which  were  left  on  the  Gabt-  most  makiag,  she  kmled  at  Boagie,  them 

ao,  he  had  iatrasted  them  to  the  care  of  disys  ioaiaey  finm  Algiera. 
dK  peasants  who  had  been  ermed  there        Aiaco  had  acareely  set  loot  om  si 

ia  his  serrice, and  oa  seadiaganerwards  whca  he  learaed  that  the  Dsy,  who 

a  detachmeal  of  soidjeis  ibr^taem.  ihey  hcdsre    pmrniJad  and  scat  bim  to 

were  recovered,  withoat  isjary  or  mssl  coaarry,  had  beea  matdctad  ia  aa 

The  captain  of  the  Spanish  TcsBei,  oa  wetbom  that  had  lately  brakea  oot,  aad 

beaid  of  which  Anco  w«s  reccsTed  after  was  mpiirrd  by  aaothcr.    The  Algcr- 

his  escape  from  the^Gaktzo,  not  darirg  ines,  oa  hoardiag  the  vessel,  seised  the 

openly  to  protect  him  ia  the  iaoe  of  the  caaea  raaSi'ming  the  astroaoencal  iaslin 

exufiiciaied  populace,  caased  him  to  be  amsas^aajgr the  peraaasion  that  tlitycoa> 

conducted  to  the  huuem  of  Beircr  oa  the  timrd   tresaare.     After  nmn j  liaiikm 

blaad,  where  he  was  detained   as  a  RmaastoaBees   aad    vain  pfoteatatioas, 

prisoner,  and  thet eby  f^jtmtjd  for  aev-  oar  phAoaspher   deteimiaed    to    repair 

eral  ninths  durar  which  the  faaaffiral  naamdmtely  to  Algien,  and  invoke  the 

monks  of  the  aeichbor.ar  coarcnts  coa-  pessecima  of  iha  new  BOVcieigit> 

•taatlv  tadcavwei  to  la^voe  the  soi^d«ts  avauig  the  cartaaae  of  a  Bedoaia, 

raud'iait  the  pbce,  as  weL  by  br.bes  as  tak^ag  a  Mmshuat  as  a  guide,  he 

Diivat»«  to  surrea4er  ttiesr  prisaacr  to  the  w^Lach  aet  oat  oa  foot,  and 

larr  <>t  ihe  aK>h.    At  M^nrta.  tlvnoca  she  h4oans  Atlas,    laacbad  Akicra.      Hma 

aariKvt  aad  laoscaaal  soLcaCioss  cf  h»  having  Imd  his  case  before  we  new  Dey, 

coikajTue^  M.  Rodnfaei,  Uw  gorcraimeat  ks  amsaiahaasat  aad  discoaifitofa  amy 

lasts Woftrd  has  No  be  sei  m  itbernr :  be  imafiaed,  oa  lading  that  the  only  sa- 

awl  he  hired  a  f04mr4oat  ai  which,  pir  to  hm  iimiamlianimj  was  an  o 

maar^l  W  a  scacw  sa:«:v,  be  was  naai  taas  hia  asMe  shoald  he  entered  on 

parwd  w:Ta  h3  anwomcm  afpaaacv  mi  af  idasaa,  aad  that  ha  ahoaU  he  1 

aaj  Mher  bajLtun  to  Aifwn.  oa  sreviee  ia  dm  capaaty  of  i 

Therr  W  wa^^remvtd  Vy  ihe  Freach  aa  homd  the  Al^erine  carsaira. 


C««MiU  ihwaph  ahwa  iiuiii   he  waa        At  itacAk  cwmfT  to  the  earneat 


•mbaviisd  aa  bsaai  aa  A%enae  ir^^at    immme  ai  *e  F^aach  Coasnl,  the 
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obtained  his  TdM8e»feooTorad  hit  iBstni.  plaotd  ui  unpun^le  lniTi«r  between 
■teats,  and  for  the  thifd  time  embarked  Iiimeelf  and  the  oovt  This  was  on* 
in  a  ressel  of  war  for  Marseilles.  A  lortanate  for  M.  Arago,  and  not  lees  so 
fatality,  however,  eren  still  seemed  to  for  the  eonntry.  The  pablie  usefulness 
ding  to  him.  An  English  frigate  was  of  the  Savant  has  been  undoubtedly  im- 
now  encountered,  whieh  barred  the  en-  paired  by  the  violence  and  unsuccMslul 
trance  of  the  French  harbor,  and  coming  excesses  of  the  politician.  Ranked  un- 
up  with  the  vessel,  bearing  the  philoeo-  der  the  banners  of  extreme  radicalism 
nber,  peremptorily  ordered  it  to  sail  to  with  his  friends,  Dupont  de  I'Eare  and 
llinorca  and  surrender  itself.  Happily,  the  late  Lafitte,  he  has  si^lized  himself 
however,  the  captain,  uiged  by  Arago,  by  an  unrelaxing  opposition  and  bitter 
for  whom  a  fourth  captivity  may  be  hostility  to  every  government  under  the 
supposed  to  have  offered  but  lew  attrac-  present  dynasty,  and  ha9  uniformly  op- 
tions, made  a  feint  of  complying,  and  pcwed  every  ministerial  measure.  He  was 
making  a  sudden  tack  availed  binuelf  of  one  of  the  subscribing  deputies  to  the 
a  favorable  wind,  and  ran  into  the  port  odebiated  ComU-rendre,  the  consequence 
of  Marseilles  without  being  overtaken  by  of  which  was  tbe  utter  dissolution  of  tbe 
the  enemy.  extreme  party  to  which  he  was  attached. 

On  amving  in  Paris  after  so  much  The  same  intemperate  vehemence  of 

personal  suffiring,  and  escaping  so  many  character  which  transported  M.  Araco 

perils,  it  may  wdl  be  believed  that  the  into  the  ranks  of  a  political  section  of  toe 

young  savant  was  joyfully  received  by  Chamber,  which  OAoderate  men  declined 

Ills  Iriends  and  coUngues.    A  rule  a[  to  support,  has  unhappily  mariLsd  all  his 

the  Institute,  relating  to  the  age  at  which  memorable  speeches  and  reports  with  a 

persons  were  eligible  to  be  members,  was  certain  bitterness  of  i^irit  which  has  in 

relaxed  for  the  occasion,  and   now  at  a  great  measure  deprived  them  of  their 

three  and  twenty  Ango  was  admitted  as  e^t,  and  stripped  tnem  of  a  part  of  that 

a   member  of  that  distingaished  body,  authority  and  respect  with  which  every- 

The  Emperor  named  him  to  a  professor-  thing  emsnating  Irom  so  distin^ished  a 

ship  in  the  Poljrtechnio  School,  where  he  savant  would  be  otherwise  received.    la 

eontinued  to  deliver  lectures  on  Geology  his  most  remari»ble  speeches,  observes 

until  the  year  1831.  one  of  bis  panegyrists,  especklly  in  his 

Notwithstanding  the  courtier-like  obser-  eelebrated  Report  on  Rail  ways,  his  speech 

▼amce  which  Napoleon  is  known  to  have  against  classical  studies,  and  some  others, 

0O  vigorously  exacted  from  those  around  there  is  a  certain  spirit  of  sharp,  ex- 

him,  and  more  especially  from  those  who  dusive  and  agmssive  irritation,  which 

had  known  him  before  his  elevation,  and  seems  to  hurl  defiance  at  the  majority  of 

the  southern  frankness,  amounting  al-  the  Chamber,  and  has  unhappily  deprived 

most  to  bluntness,  which  is  inseparable  of  tbttr  due  efiect  views  and  opinions, 

from  Arago,  yet  the  Emperor  was  al-  which,  presented  in  a  temperate  spirit 

ways  warmly  attached  to  him;  and  it  was  and  with  the  moderation  becoming  the 

even  said,    that  alter  the   disaster   of  character  and  functions  of  the  speaker, 

Waterloo,  when  hecontemplatBdan  exile  would  bave  produced  on  the  house  the 

in  America,  whera  he  prolesssd  the  in-  eftct  which  such  profound,  lucid  and 

tention  of  devoting  the  ramainder  of  his  practical  arguments  ought  to  have  in 

life  to  history  and  the  cultivation  of  sd-  such  an  assembly, 

•nee,  he  designed  to  invite  Arago  to  join  If  the  career  of  M.  Arago,  as  a  poli- 

him  there  as  the  companion  of  his  la-  tician,  has  been  such  as  to  impair  his 

bore  and  the  guide  of  his  researches.  public  efficiency  on  the  one  hand,  it  must 

After  tbe   Revolution    of  July,    M.  be  admitted  that  it  affords  a  proof  of  his 

Arago  was  returned  to  the  Chamber  of  disinterestedness,  and  of  the  disregard  of 

Deputies  by  the  Electoral  College  of  his  his  own   personal    interests    compared 

nattve  place,  Perpignan,  and  in  1831  took  with  what  he  eoaceives  to  have  been 

his  seat  on  the  extreme  left.    His  politi-  his  public  duty,  which  is  the  more  credit- 

cal  opinions  went  to  the  limit  of  radiMl*  able  to  him,  inasmuch,  as  it  is  a  rare  if 

ien ;  and  few,  indeed,   doubt  that  he  not  solitary  instance  of  that  kind  of  in- 

wonM  have  much  OKMre  ghully  sat  in  tbe  dependence  evinced  by  a  man  of  that 

•enate  of  a  republic  than  in  the  cham-  class  so  placed,    h  is  a  melancholy  but 

here  of  a  constitutional  monarchy.    At  unquestionable  truth,  that  men  of  science 

all  events  he  at  onee  assumed  a  position,  and  letters,  who  are  generally  sprang 

and  joined  a  party  in  the  Chamber,  which  fiooi  the  ranks  of  the  people,  are  ready. 
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tion,  and  the  eflfeet  on  the  whole  would  the  cnist  of  the  earth,  and  dig  out  the 

perhaps  be  impaired.  nide  ore  which  cootains  the  precious 

UnUke  those  members  who  are  ready  metal  or  the  roueh  unsightly  stone  which 

to  start  on  their  legs  and  address  the  includes  the  brilliant  jewel.    The  second 

house  on  every  subject  which  presents  class  comprises  those  who,  after  studying 

itself,  and  half  the  time  not  knowing  the  natural  laws  and  phenomena  thus 

what  they  are  speaking  about,  Arago  brought  to  light,  apply    them   to   the 

seldom  speaks  ;  never,  indeed,  except  on  uses  of  life,  and  invent  processes  and 

special  questions  upon  which  he  is  known  machines    by  which  these   substances 

to  possess  information,  and  concerning  and    phenomena   and   laws   are   made 

which  he  is  an  authority.    His  speeches  subservient  to  the  well-being,  and   in- 

thus  are    eminently  attractive,  always  strumental  to  the  pleasure  and  happi- 

affording  exactly  the  knowledge  which  ness,  of  mankind ;  by  which  toil  may  be 

every  member  desires  to  acquire,  offered  diminished,  necessities  supplied,  know* 

to  him   precisely  at  the  moment  it  is  ledge  extended  and  happiness  augmented, 

wanted,  and  clothed  in  all  the  graces  of  This  class  may  be  likened  to  the  artisan 

the    most   attractive   eloquence.      The  who  extracts  the  metal  from  the  ore, 

speaker  addresses  himself  at  once  to  the  forges  it,  draws  it  into  bars,  and  shapes 

understanding,  the  imagination,  the  feel-  out  of  it  infinitely  various  objects  of  uul- 

ines  and  the  interests  of  his  audience,  ity  and  ornament,  or  to  the  lapidary  who 

who  with  a  greedy  ear  devour  up  his  takes  the    rough  stone,  and  putting  it 

discourse.    Behold  him,  with  the  selected  through  the  processes  of  his  art,  con* 

intelligences  of  one  of  the  most  enlight-  Terts  it    into   the   sparkling   diamond, 

ened  nations  before  him,  taking  science  Third   and  last  comes   the  class   who 

in  his  hands,  divesting  it  of  its  asperities,  neither  discover   nor   invent,    but   who 

laying  aside  its  technicalities,  and  bring-  diffuse  ;  those  who  put  the  discoveries  of 

ing  it  down  to  the  level  of  the  surprised  the  first  class  and  the  inventions  of  the 

and  charmed  ears  of  his  auditory !    His  second  in  a  clear,  orderly  and  systematic 

Tery  pantomime  breathes  intelligence^nd  form,  giving  demonstrations  of  what  is 

expression  marks  every  gesture.    The  obscure  and  difficult,  and  supplying  ii- 

light  of  his  demonstrations  seems  to  issue  lustrations  which  render  familiar  what  is 

from  his  eye,  his  mouth,  and  even  from  abstruse;  in  a  word,  enabling  all  to  ac- 

the  very  tips  of  his  fingers.    Occasional  quire,  by  the  ordinary  exercira  of  those 

invectives  enliven  his  discourse  by  their  intelJectual  faculties  with  which  every 

sarcasm,  and  piquant  anecdotes  scattered  sane  man  is  endowed,  all  that  knowledge 

through  it  connect  themselves  with  his  and  all  those  inventions  which  have  been 

theme,  and  adorn  without  overcharging  the  fruits  of  the  labor  of  the  former  two 

it     When  he  states  facts  or  lays  down  classes.    In  a  word,  this  third  class  are 

principles,  clearness  and  order  and  the  the  pumls  of  the  others,  and  the  teaxk" 

natural  graces  of  simplicity  mark  his  er$  oi  all  the  rest  of  the  human  race, 

style.    But  when  he  unfolds  the  marvel-  To  complete  the  comparison  already  com- 

ous  works  of  nature,  the  sublimity  of  the  menced,  we  may  liken  this  third  class  to 

subject  imparts  magnificence  to  his  Ian-  the  merchants  and  traders  who  transport 

guage,  his  eye  kindles,  his  voice  is  ele-  the  manufactured  articles  to  all  parts  of 

vated  and  filled  with  the  consciousness  of  the  earth  in  habited  by  those  who  use  them, 

the  digoity  of  his  theme,  his  eloquence  From  the  very  terms  in  which  this 

mcquires  all  the  grandear  of  the  ideas  classification  of  the  workers  in  the  mat 

which  fill  and  warm  his  imagination.  intellectual  hive  is  expressed,  it  will  be 

In  the  elaboration  of  the  physical  sci-  perceived  that  the  third  class  must  be  held 
ences,  and  in  bringing  them  to  the  hands  in  lower  estimation  than  either  of  the 
of  those  who  arc  to  enjoy  them,  or  to  use  former.  The  former  are  direct  producers. 
m  phrase  borrowed  from  the  useful  arts.  They  add  to  the  stock  of  human  know- 
to  bring  them  to  the  doors  of  the  urn-  ledge.  They  bring  capital  into  the  firm. 
sumers,  three  distinct  classes  of  laborers  The  result  of  their  labor  is  tangible,  visi- 
are  employed.  The  first  are  those  who  ble,  material.  It  is  moreover  reproduc- 
discover  originally  the  secrets  and  mys-  tlve.  Each  new  discover}-  in  science, 
teries  of  nature,  who  make  known  her  each  new  invention  in  art,  becomes  the 
laws,  who  exhibit  her  products  and  show  fruitful  mother  of  a  numerous  family  of 
their  properties  and  qualities.  These  discoveries  and  inventions,  some  of  which 
may  be  compared  to  the  miners  who  ex-  often  grow  to  greater  stature  than  that  of 
plore  the  veins  in  the  hidden  recesses  of  the  parent 
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Sir  William  Herechel,  inyestigatiog  be  aasigned  ?    Ask  his  deTOted  artBijiriB 

the  properties  of  light  decomposed  by  tbe  and  partisans,  and  they  will  proeAaia 

prism,  observed  that  the  heating  quality  aload  his  title  to  all  the  three    Ask  his 

of  the  rays  was  gradually  augmented  in  opponents ;  and  they  will  insist  oa  his 

approaching  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum,  absolute  exclusion  from  the  first  and  se- 

and  judged  it  probable,  by  analogy,  that  cond  class,  and  will  allow  him  a  place  ia 

the  heating  power  did  not  end  there,  and  the  third  only,  with  much  qnaJificatioa 

ascertained  the  existence  of  rays  of  heat  and  a  grudging  spirit    Ask  the  dispas- 

invisible  below  that  point,  by  the  indica-  sionate  savant,  whose  own  positioB  is 

tions  of  the  thermometer.    The  chemical  fixed,  and  whose  own  eminence  is  urn- 

influence  of  rays  was  found  to  augment  questioned;  and  he  will  tell  3rou  that  the 

in  intensity  in  the  other  direction,  and  in-  perpetual  Secretary  of  the  Institole  is  aa- 

yisible  rays  were  found  above  the  other  suredly  not  excluded  from  the  honors  of 

extremity,  whose  existence  could  only  be  the  class  of  scientific  discoverers,  but  will 

proved   by  their  chemical  effects.    Here  lament  that  so  little  in  that  high  field  of 

was  a  capital  discovery.    Rays  obeying  Intellectual  labor  has  been  eoected  by 

the  physical  laws  of  light  yet  not  lumin-  him.    He  will  point  to  his  researches  ia 

ous !  magnetism,  and  his  disco verr  of  the  de> 

M.  Daguerre,  being  informed  of  the  velopment  of  that  principle  by  rotation, 

chemical  quality  of  lignt,  and  its  varying  for  which  the  highest  honor  the  scientiic 

intensity  in  lights  of  different  colors  and  community  of  England  can  bestow^the 

tints  and  of  different  degrees  of  splendor,  Copley  medal,)  was  confened  upon  kim. 

conceived  the  idea  of  causing  the  light  These  alone  would  undoubtedly  entitle 

reflected  from  a  landscape  or  a  figure  to  Arago  to  the  honorable  rank  of  a  disoov- 

act  upon  a  substance  susceptible  of  these  erer.    But  it  is  at  the  same  time  nndcnia- 

ehemical  effects.    The  invention  of  the  ble  that  it  is  not  to  this  or  any  similar 

process  called  Dagu^rreo^^  was  the  final  labor  that  Arago  owes  his  unexampled 

result  popularity  and  European  reputation. 

Sir  John  Herschel,  possessing,  by  the  The  scientific,  literary  and  parliamenv 

-nature  of  his  studies  and  researches,  an  ary  labors  on  which  the  reputntioa  of 

intimate  familiarity   with  the  laws  of  M.  Arago  has  been  raised  may  be  tbaa 

physics  and  the  great  discoveries  therein  classed : 

made  by  his  illustrious  predecessors  and  1.  His  original  scientific  researcbea. 

contemporaries,  composed  his  **  Introduc-  2.  His  Eloges  published  in  the  memoin 

tory  Discourse  on  Physical  Science,*'  in  of  the  Institute  of  illustrious  membeia  of 

which,  with  a  rare  and  enviable  felicity  that  body  who  have  been  contempofaiy 

of  style  and  language,  he  rendered  these  with  him. 

great  discoveries  intelligible  to  all  the  3.  His  scientific  notices  appended  la 
world.  the  **  Annuaire  du  bureau  des  Jongitadca.* 
The  labors  of  Sir  William  Herschel  put  4.  Reports  on  art  and  science  made  al 
him  in  tbe  first  class;  the  invention  of  thedesire  of  the  Institute  or  the  Chanbcc 
Dagpiene,  ffave  him  a  place  in  tbe  second  5.  His  astronomical  lectures  delivered 
class,  and  the  work  of  Sir  John  Herschel*  at  the  Observatory, 
put  him  at  tbe  head  of  the  third  class.  6,  His  speeches  in  the  Chamber  c»f  De- 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy  discovered  that  puties. 
.flame  is  gas  rendered  luminous  by  being  1.  Under  the  first  head,  the  chief  woik 
intensely  heated,  and  that  on  being  cooled  which  presents  itself  is  the  discovery  of 
it  becomes  non- luminous.  He  applied  magnetism  by  rotation,  already  allndai 
this  discovery  to  the  most  beneficial  pur-  to.  For  this  the  Copley  medal  was 
pose,  by  his  invention  of  the  Safety  Lamp,  awarded  to  him  by  the  Royal  Society  of 
and  finally  he  rendered  his  discoverv  aivl  London,  in  1829.  Although  no  odwr 
invention  intelligible  to  all  the  world  by  positive  discovery  in  physics  can  be  «•> 
his  beautiful  treatise  on  flames.  A  rare  signed  to  him,  there  are  scattered  throogk 
instance  of  a  title  gained  at  once  to  ad-  his  wrilines  several  suggestions  whack 
mission  to  all  the  three  classes  of  honor,  must  be  admitted  to  have  some  ongiaal 
To  which  of  these  orders  of  scientific  merit,  such  as  the  test  by  which  be  pr»» 
distinction  is  the  subject  of  this  notice  to  posed  to  ascertain  whether  cometa 


♦  We  mutt  not  be  anderstood  here  as  excluding  Sir  John  Herschel  from  the  higher 
to  which  other  original  researches  gave  him  an  undoubted  title. 
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Belf-shiniDg  bodies  or  bodies  receiving  annwUre  du  hwiou  da  UmgUudii^  par- 

bgbt  from  the  son ;  the  test  by  which  he  take  of  all  the  qualities  and  chaiacteiis- 

proposed  to  determine  whether  the  lumi-  tics  of  the  Eloges,  except  that  they  baya 

noas  covering  of  the  sun  is  gaseous ;  his  no  especial  personal  relations  to  departed 

method  of  preventing  the  irradiation  from  savants.  To  the  great  popularity  of  these 

producing  errors  in  observing  the  planets;  notices,  in  every  part  of  Europe,  and 

ftnd,  finally,  the  share  he  had  in  the  ex-  with  almost  every  class  of  readers,  the 

perimental  investigation  of  the  relation  annuaire  has  been  indebted  for  its  unlver- 

between  the  temperature  and  pressure  of  sal  popularity  and  its  enormous  cireula- 

Bteam,  conducted  by  Gay  Lussac  tion.    These  notices  have  penetrated  into 

It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  these  are  every  library,  into  every  closet,  and,  we 

not  labors  to  form  the  basis  of  a  great  had  almost  said,into  every  drawing-room, 

scientific  reputation,  but  ihej  are  more  in  Europe.    When  we  say  this,  it  is  no 

than  sufficient  to  answer  the  imputation  mean  praise  for  their  writer,  whateyer 

of  the  absence  of  all  original  research.  may  be  their  estimate  among  the  rigor- 

2.  The  productions  comprised  under  ously  scientific  community, 

the  second  head,  are  certainly  those  for  The  reports  made  to  the  Chambers,  on 

which  Arago  has  gained  most  credit  in  railways  and  other  similar  subjects,  have 

the  scientific  world,  although  they  have,  been  highly  prizcMl  by  the  legislature,  al- 

in  some  instances,  exposed  him  to  severe  though  not  marked  by  touch  merit  be- 

censures,  the  justice  of  which  his  admlr-  yond  that  with  which  such  subjects  must 

ers  cannot  always  dispute.  be  treated  by  a  good  writer,  to  whom 

These  biographical  notices  of  eminent  their  principles  and  details  must  be  as 

discoverers  in  physical  science,  and  men  familiar  as  the  propositions  of  elementary 

rendered  illustrious  by  inventions  and  im-  geometry  or  the  rules  of  arithmetic 

provements  in  the  anplication  of  these  Arago  is  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  very 

sciences  to  the  uses  of  life,  afibrded  to  M.  first,  popular  lecturer  on  scientific  sab- 

Arago  frequent  and  tempting  opportuni-  jects  now  living  in  any  country.     His 

ties  for  the  exercise  and  display  of  that  course  of  lectures  on  Astronomy,  deliver- 

power  of  popularizing  what  is  abstruse ;  ed  at  the  Observatory  in  Paris  throughout 

simplifying  what  is  difficult  to  ordinary  the  season,  is  attended  by  an  audience  of 

comprehension,  and  expressing  in  the  about  seven  hundr^  persons,  of  both 

language  of  common  life,  what  is  buried  sexes.    All  the  felicity  of  style  and  illos- 

in  tne  obscurity  of  technicalities,  a  power  tration,  the  simplicity  and  elegance  of 

-which  more  tban  any  other  quality  char-  language  which  navebeen noticed  in  his 

acterizes  his  peculiar  genius.    The  hap-  Eloges,  are  equally  conspicuous  in  his 

K'est  parts  of  these  Eloges  are,  according-  lectures,  combined  with  complete  fluency, 
, ,  those  in  which  he  describes  the  in-  graceful  and  forcible  delivery,  and  the  ad- 
▼entions  and  discovenes,  and  disserts  vantages  of  visible  illustrations,  not  caps- 
upon  and.  popularizes  the  researches  of  ble  otbeing  conveniently  used  in  printed 
the  subject  of  the  panegyric  ThesJbseem  essays.  Among  English  prof essors  the 
to  have  been  a  labor  of  love.  As  the  lectures  of  Faraiday,  on  Friday  evenings, 
chisel  of  the  sculptor  touches  and  re-  at  the  Royal  Institution,  in  Albonarle 
touches,  with  amorous  gentleness  and  street,  will  afibrd  the  best  notion  of  Ani> 
fond  delicacy,  the  charms  of  the  Venus  to's  style.  The  Enslish  professor  is, 
which  swells  under  its  edge,  so  the  pen  however,  inferior  to  tne  Secretary  of  the 
of  the  perpetual  secretary  seems  to  dwell.  Institute  in  classical  accomplishment,  and 
with  peculiar  delirht,  on  these  favorite  this  produces  a  striking  difference  both  in 
topics.  Witness  the  fascinating  view  of  their  langua^  and  illustrations. 
the  mdnal  development  of  the  prinople  Araco  dehvers  his  lectures  extempora- 
of  Voltaic  electricity  in  his  Eloge  of  Vol-  neously,  in  the  only  sense  in  which  lee- 
ta — ^the  luminous  demonstration  of  the  tures  ever  are  so  delivered.  Of  the  man- 
progressive  invention  of  the  condensing  ner  of  delivery,  the  American  public  may 
steam-engine  in  his  Eloge  of  Watt — the  form  the  best  idea  from  the  public  lectures 
exquisite  analjrsis  of  the  researches  on  ffiven  in  this  country  by  Dr.  Lardner. 
hieroglyphics  in  the  Elojj^  of  Youn^ —  His  selection,  of  topics,  his  mode  of  ren- 
besides  numerous  other  instances  which  dering  the  abstruse  reasonings  liEuniliar, 
might  be  mentioned  in  his  biographic  no-  his  fmdom  from  technical  languace,  and 
tices  of  Camot,  Ampere  and  others.  the  seneial  character  of  the  audiences 
8.  The  scientific  notices  which  have  whicn  he  addressed,  all  conspire  to  pro- 
lor  eeverai  years  been  annexed  to  the  dues  a  resemblance  to  the  genend  slyis 
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howerer,  be  remembered  tbat  M.  Arago  cbildren  of  a  deceased  scientific  colleague, 

is  presented  to  the  existing  goYernment  the  ready  services  be  is  always  prompt 

in  the  doable  character  ot  sayant  and  to  render  to  his  friends,  are  well  known 

politician ;  that  he  has  rushed  forth  from  to  all  who  come  within  the  lange  of  his 

the  obsenratory,  the  hiboratory,  and  the  private  society. 

academy,  and  throwing  offhis  professorial        Although  be  has  not  been  the  recipient 

robes,  has  mineled  in  ^litical  strife  with  of  official  patronage,  he  fills  many  public 

all  the  zeal  of  a  partisan;  that  be  has  offices,  most  of  which  he  owes  to  elM- 

lent  the  authority  of  his  name,  the  infiu-  tion,  and  some  of  which  are  attended  widi 

ence  of  his  populaiity  and  the  aid  of  his  labor  and  responsibility,  without  any  or 

talents  to  that  party  of  all  others  most  without  adequate  emolument.    He  is  a 

hostile  to  the  government,  the  established  Member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  per- 

constittttion  and  the  crown ;  and  that  he  petual  Secretary  of  the  Academy  of  oci- 

has  consistently  persevered  in  this  coarse  ence,  Director  of  the  National  Observa- 

of  opposition,  m  spite  of  the  dismember-  tory,  Member  of  the  Board  of  Longitudes, 

ment  of  his  party,  ever  since  the  estab*  Member  of  the  Superior  Council  of  the 

lishment  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Barricades.  Polytechnic  School,  Member  of  the  Coan- 

How  then,  it  may  be  fairly  asked,  could  cil-Genend  of  the  Seine,  Member  of  the 

it  be  expected  that  such  persevering  hos«  Board  of  Health,  late  Colonel  in  the  Na- 

tility  could  be  returned  by  honors  and  tional  Guard.    He.is  also  Commander  of 

promotion  ?    M.  Arago  has  his  appro-  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  has  been  elect- 

priate  reward  in  his  unblemished  charac-  ed  member  of  various  foreign  scientific 

ter  for  incorruptible  public  intej^ty.  bodies.    He  is  a  member  of  tne  Corpora- 

In  the  private  relations  ot  life,  M.  tions   of   Edinburgh   and  Glasgow,  to 

Arago  is  conspicuous  for  every  sood  and  which  he  was  elected  on  the  occasion  of 

amiable  quality  of  the  heart    His  siro-  his  attending  a  meeting  and  takin|^  part 

plicihr  of  manners,  his  frankness,  his  de-  in  the  debates  of  the  British  Association 

voted  afiection  for  his  kindred,  his  noble  at  the  former  city, 
and  generous  conduct  to  the  widow  and 


OUR    ARMY    OF  OCCUPATION. 

To  every  just  mind,  the  war  with  solved  to  precipitate  the  war  which  all 

Mexico  is  as  gross  an  outrage  on  our  good   men  dreaded.      First,  our  army 

part  as  was  ever  committed  by  one  civil-  was  ordered  to  the  new  frontier  to  pro- 

ized  nation  on  another.     When  the  An-  tect  it  from  invasion.    This  was  rig^fat ; 

aexation  of  Texas  was  made  a  party  and  as  long  as  it  lay  at  Corpus  Chnsti, 

catch-word,  all  good  Whigs  predicted  that  the  act  was  rather  a  compliment  than 

the  measure  carried  out  would  involve  otherwise  to  the  Mexican  army ;   for, 

us  in  a  war  with  Mexico.    This  predic-  while  it  showed  tbat  we  were  resolved 

tion  was  received  with    taunts,  as   a  to  defend  our  own  borders,  it  also  showed 

mere  bugbear  to  frighten  women.    The  that  we  regarded  them  a  formidable  ene- 

party  with  Texas  on  their  banner,  by  my.    But  this  did  not  answer :  our  aimr 

traud  and  falsehood  succeeded  in  secnr-  must  break  up  its  encampment  and  march 

ing  the  Government,  and  Texas  was  an-  to  the  Rio  del  Norte — cross  our  own 

nexed.    The  distracted  state  of  a£^rs  in  boundaries  into  the  Mexican  territory,  in 

Mexico  prevented  that  Government  from  order  to  watch  the  movements  of  the 

resenting  this  afiront,  as  she  bad  threat-  enemy.    This  order  from  our  €rovem« 

ened  to  do,  and  the  Whig  prophecy  pro-  ment  proves  one  of  two  things ;  either 

Biised  to  be  a  false  one.    No  serious  de-  that  the  President  had  resolved  on  war 

Bonstrations  were  made  on  the  part  of  at  all  hazards,  or  was  guilty  of  a  folly 

the  latter  power,  and  there  appeared  eve-  that  would  disgrace  the  most  ignorant 

rv  prospect  of  a  peaceable  settlement  of  and  inefficient  officer  in  the  army.     It 

the  Texas  question.    From  the  moment  was  like  an  order  from  the  British  Gor- 

things  took  this  shape,  our  Executive  emment  to  the  Canadian  army  to  cross 

•eemed  disappointed,  and  acted  as  if  re-  the   St    Lawrence   into   the   State   of 
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when  it  ceased  for  awhile,  to  let  the  euns  died  away  on  the  plain,  for  he  remem- 

oool.  From  this  time,  till  Saturday,  shells  bered  how  feeble  vras  the  band  he  had 

and  shot  were  constantly  fljring  over  the  left  behind  him,  and  how  strong  the  ene- 

heads  of  this  devoted  band,  shat  up  with-  my  that  encompassed  them.    He,  how- 

-  in  their  intrenchments,  and  made  a  target  ever,  immediately  prepared  to  answer 

for  the  well-directed  and  hotly-worked  this  call  for  help,  and  on  the  7th,  at  five 

batteries  of  the  enemy ;  while  to  add  to  o*clock,  issued  forth  from  the  works, 

theperilsof  their  position,  they  found  they  with  the  words  on  his  lips,  '*  If  the  ene- 

had  but  four  hundred  rounds  of  ammuni-  my  o|u>ose  me,  whatever  be  his  force,  I 

tion,  and  hence  must  cease  firing,  to  re-  shall  fight  him,**  and  took  up  the  line  of 

serve  it  for  the  death  struggle,  wnen  the  march.    The  /lag  was  still  fioatine  on 

OTerpowering  enemy  should  sweep  over  Fort  Brown,  waving  its  gracefu,!  folds 

their  wails.    Nothing  is  more  dispiriting  amid  the  storm  of  bullets  that  swept 

to  the  soldier  than  to  find  his  ammunition  around  it,  and  beneath  it  still  clustered 

short,  and  be  compelled  to  stand  and  be  the  heroic  band  that  had  sworn  to  die  ere 

shot  at,  day  after  day,  without  the  power  it  should  be  struck.    On  the  8th,  Gene- 

to  return  the  fire.    But  here  our  soldiers  ral  Taylor  again  commenced  his  march, 

showed  the  tenacity  and  stubbornness  of  and  about  1 1  o'clock  came  in  sight  of  the 

the  A nclo- Saxon  race;  lying  down  to  let  enemy,  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle, 

the  shells  explode  above  them,  or  the  shot  stretching  a  mile  and  a  half  across  the 

whistle  over  their  heads,  they  were  com-  plain,  along  the  edge  of  a  chappacal ;  and  a 

pelled  to  pass  their  time  in  the  humiliat-  little  in  advance  of  it,  on  the  left,  were 

loe  employment  of  dodging  the  enem}r's  their  splendid  lancers,  a  thousand  strong, 

balls.    Five  mortars  at  once  were  throw-  while  throughout  the  rest  of  the  line, 

log  shells  into  that  single  fort,  while  the  were  masses  of  infantry  and  a  battery  al- 

cannon    hurled   their    storm    of    balls  temately.     Our  army  was  immediately 

against  its  unyielding  sides.  At  length  the  formed  m  column  of  attack,  and,  curtained 

army  closed  round  them,  and  that  band  of  by  two  squadrons  of  dragoons  in  advance, 

heroes  waited,  with  calm  hearts,  the  ap-  moved  steadily  forward  to  within  cannon 

proach  of  its  thousands  to  the  storm.    In  range,  when  one  of  the  enemy's  batteries 

the  mean  time,  after  three  days  had  passed,  opened.    The  column  was  then  deployed 

a  parley  was  sounded,  and  General  Aris-  into  line,  except  the  8th  infantry,  which 

ta  sent  a  summons  to  the  fort,  to  surren-  still  stood  in  column,  and  the  battle  was 

der  *<  for  humanity*8  saJce,*'  declaring  if  set.  Colonel  Twiggs  commanded  the  right, 

it  was  not  obeyed  in  one  hour,  he  would  composed  of  the  3d,  4th  and  5th  infantry 

put  the  garrison  to  the  sword;  and  he  and  Ringgoid*8  artillery.  Lieut. Churchill 

aeemed  able  to  do  it,  for  what  was  a  commanded  the  two  18  pounders  in  the 

handful  of  two  hundred  men  or  more,  centre,  while  Lieut  Colonel  Belknap  was 

with  a  small  supply    of  ammunition,  placed  over  the  left  wing,  composed  of 

against  an  army  of  several  thousand.  Duncan's  artillery  and  8tb  infantry — and 

Captain  Hawkins,  who  succeeded  Major  the  Battle  of  Palo  Alto  commenced. 

Brown,  after  his  wound  on  the  6th,  called  The  gallant  Ringgold  opened  his  battery, 

a  council  of  war  to  determine  what  an-  on  the  right,  with  terrible  efiect,  and  our 

swer  should  be  given  to  Arista.    The  little  army,  for  the  first  time,  found  them- 

question  was  put  to  the  youngest  first,  selves  in  the  midst  of  battle.  There  stood 

and  the  stern  and  short  reply  that  broke  six  thousand  disciplined  men,  supported 

from  his  lips,  *'  Defend  the  fort  to  the  by  a  |)owerful  artillery,  and  in  a  position 

deatht**  was  echoed  from  lip  to  lip,  and  of  their  own  choosing ;  here  were  scarce 

in  thirty  minutes  from  the  time  of  receiv-  two  thousand  untried  soldiers,  marching 

ing  the  communication,  the  guns  of  the  steadily  up  to  the  attack.    In  a  moment 

enemy  were  raining  balls  on  the  intrench-  the  field  was  in  an  uproar,  and  the  mid- 

ments,  and  that  brave  and  fearless  garri-  day  sun  looked  down  on  as  brave  a  fought 

son  coolly  prepared  for  the  death  grapple  battle  as  ever  the  stars  and  stripes  floated 

with  their  foe.  over. 

Previous  to  this,  however,  signal  guns  The  deadly  precision  of  Rinego1d*s 
had  been  fired,  as  directed,  and  as  the  guns  told  with  fearful  effect  on  the  ene- 
heavy  reports  broke,  one  after  another,  my's  cavalry  that  were  waidng  a  favor- 
in  dull  and  distant  echoes  over  Point  Isa-  able  moment  to  bear  down  on  our  infant- 
bel,  Taylor  stood  and  listened.  What  if  ry.  Platoons  went  down  at  every  dis- 
his  brave  heart  sank  within  him,  for  a  charge,  and  wherever  his  practiced  tyt 
aoBent,  as  he  counted  the  sounds  that  directed  a  cannon,  a  lane  opened  amid 
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if  he  bad  gained  the  Tictory,  it  irould  this,  bat  that  the  enemy  would  have 
hare  been  a  complete  one,  sluittering  the  been  utterly  routed  and  the  next  day'd 
enemy  beyond  the  nower  of  rallying  battle  prevented,  jkfora/ power  is  always 
again.  Bnt  Gen.  Taylor  here  showed  his  greater  than  physical  power,  though  but 
^reat  qualities  as  a  commander — emnloy-  few  commanders  are  able  to  appreciate 
ing  tactics  to  suit  the  occasion,  and  us-  it,  and — strike  at  the  rieht  moment, 
ing  in  the  very  best  way  the  best  material  When  the  Mexicans  were  disheartened, 
he  possessed.  He  bad  no  cavalry  to  confused,  in  fact  beaten^  and  our  little 
sustain  a  heavy  charge  of  cavalry,  while  army  was  full  of  confidence  and  enthusi- 
the  enemy  had  a  thousand  lancers  to  asm,  they  would  have  swept  like  a  toma- 
hover  on  his  flanks,  ready  to  take  ad-  do  over  the  field.  At  the  crisis  when  the 
Tmntage  of  the  least  disorder,  to  dash  in  Mexicans  shook  and  wavered,  and  were 
and  turn  even  a  check  into  a  rout ;  be-  evidently  oii  the  point  of  giving  way,  Bo- 
sides,  he  had  seen  the  practice  of  his  naparte  would  have  ordered  a  oiarge,  and 
light  artillery,  and  he  knew  that  nothine  St.  Cyr  sent  a  single  regiment  through  and 
could  stand  before  it  This  powerful  through  the  line.  So,  doubtless,  would 
arm  in  any  battle,  was  never  so  con-  Taylor  have  done,  had  he  possessed  a 
spicuouB  on  our  shores  as  in  this.  Two  heavier  body  of  cavalry  to  act  as  a  re- 
guns,  worked  by  Ringgold  and  Duncan,  serve.  He  was  anxious  to  preserve  his 
were  equal  to  treble  thiEit  number  in  the  train  in  the  rear  also,  and  feared  to  ex- 
bands  of  the  enemy.  Before  the  mur-  pose  it  to  any  mischance.  Had  he  been 
deroas  fire  of  the  batteries  of  these  two  disencumberedof  this,  he  doubtless  would 
ofikers,  no  change  of  position  could  have  moved  en  masse  upon  the  enemy, 
avail  the  enemy,  for  they  handled  their  and  secured  the  victory  on  the  s^t 
suns  with  the  rapidity  and  ease  that  in-  It  is  singular  that  with  their  immense 
lantry  do  the  muskets,  bringing  them  superiority  of  infantry,  the  Mexicans 
to  b^  with  a  precision  and  suddenness  made  no  serious  demonstration  on  our 
on  every  new  formation,  that  perfectly  Jines,  if  we  except  the  charge  of  their 
bafiled  and  stunned  the  Mexicans.  Ring-  lancers.  They  seemed  perfect]}r  willing 
gold  had  probably  but  few  equals  io  the  to  fight  it  out  with  cannon,  while  their 
ivorld  as  an  artillery  ofikcr;  he  would  not  superior  numbers  only  made  them  a 
only  choose  a  position  where  he  could  larger  mark  to  be  shot  at  Had  a  col- 
pour  the  most  galling  fire  into  the  ene-  timn  of  three  thousand  men  been  formed, 
my,  and  then  aim  his  cannon  with  the  and  a  battery  placed  at  its  head,  and  or- 
precision  of  a  western  hunter  his  rifle,  dered  to  pierce  our  centre  or  carry  away 
but  [he  had  so  drilled  his  men  that  he  either  wing — with  the  cavalry  and  three 
could  handle  his  guns  with  a  rapidity  thousand  men  in  reserve,  it  is  very 
that  was  perfectl^r  astonishing.  A  pro-  doubtful  whether  our  feeble  numb^ 
lessor  at  West  Point  told  us  a  few  weeks  could  have  withstood  the  shock, 
since,  that  he  has  seen  Ringgold  take  Such  a  demonstration  would  have  ma- 
three  cannon  and  dismount  them  from  terlally  altered  the  face  of  afiairs,  and 
their  carriages,  take  ofl!*  the  wheels  and  would  have  given  the  Mexicans  all  the 
lay  them  all  on  the  ground,  and  at  the  advantage  ofsuperiority  of  numbers.  As 
word  of  command  have,  in  three  minutes'  it  was,  it  mattered  very  little  to  them 
time,  those  wheels  in  their  places,  the  whether  they  had  two  or  ten  thousand 
gOBS  mounted,  and  three  shots  fired,  men,  for  it  was  an  affiiir  of  artillery  alone. 
Such  rapidity  of  movement  compensates  There  is  no  mention  made  of  it,  yet 
for  inferiority  in  the  number  of  pieces,  from  the  little  we  can  gather,  the  Mex- 
and  converts  a  small  battery  into  a  most  icans  evidently  contemplated  some  such 
terrific  engine  of  destruction.  grreat  movement  After  the  firing  had 
When  night  closed  over  the  scene  of  ceased,  and  the  smoke  of  the  burning 
strife,  the  Kfexican  Commanders  saw  that  prairie  blotted  out  the  hostile  lines  from 
they  could  do  nothing  in  an  open  field  each  other,  they  changed  their  order  of 
and  fair  fight,  and  so  retreated  to  a  still  battle,  and  apparently  were  in  the  act  of 
more  foimidable  position.  The  only  forming  a  heavy  column  to  advance,  with 
mistake,  if  any,  which  Gen.  Taylor  made  a  battery  at  its  head.  The  sadden  ap- 
in  this  engagement,  was  in  not  advancing  pearance  of  Duncan  through  the  smoke, 
with  his  whole  army  on  the  enem3r*s  and  the  dose  and  wasting  fire  of  his 
lines  at  the  time  they  were  so  terribly  artillery  sweeping  down  with  fearful  ra- 
shaken  and  thrown  into  disorder  by  our  pidity  the  ranks,  baflied  this  movement, 
artillery.    There  is  no  doubt  had  he  done  and  threw  everything  into   confusion. 
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their  well-directed  vollejrs,  while  on  the  glee  sounded  the  charge,  and  the  black 
left,  where  the  incessant  flash  of  musket*  and  driving  mass  swept  like  a  thunder 
ry,  drowned  now  and  then  by  the  roar  of  cloud  to  the  shock.  A  cloud  of  dust 
cannon  and  shouts  of  the  men,  told  how  marked  their  progress  as  they  rode  stern- 
fierce  was  the  conflict  Our  troops  were  ly  and  fiercely  on.  The  attention  of 
steadily  gaining  ground,  but  the  murder-  nearly  the  whole  army  was  directed  to 
ous  battery  in  the  centre  of  the  road  con-  this  desperate  charge,  and  you  could  hear 
tinued  to  Tomit  forth  death,  and  was  their  muffled  tread  as  they  broke  into  a 
worked  with  a  coolness  and  held  with  a  gallop  and  tore  forward  up  to  the  very 
tenacity  that  perfectly  maddened  our  men.  muzzles  of  the  runs.  Two  rods  in  ad- 
Gen.  Taylor  was  within  its  range,  and  vance  was  seen  the  commanding  form  of 
when  expostulated  with  for  exposing  May,  as,  mounted  on  his  powerful  char- 
hlmself  so  openly,  refused  to  more  out  <m  ger,  be  rode  fiercely  on,  with  his  long 
the  danj^er  except  by  moving  forward,  nair  streaming  in  the  wind,  while  behind 
The  regiments  got  confused  in  the  chap-  shook  the  flittering  sabres  of  his  follow- 
paral  somewhat,  but  fought  just  as  ers.  One  discharge  tore  through  them, 
well ;  and  though  the  infantry  held  their  stretching  nearly  a  third  of  his  company 
firm  array,  they  seemed  to  fight  in  gpronps,  and  half  of  his  horses  on  the  ground,  but 
each  one  directing  its  energies  on  a  am-  when  the  smoke  lifted  there  was  still 
gle  point  The  battery  of  the  gallant  seen  the  war  horse  of  May  leaping  the 
Ridgely  kept  steadily  advancing  like  a  ditch,  breast- work  and  all,  pressed  dose- 
moving  volcano,  and  hurled  such  a  Iv  after  by  his  remaining  followers,  riding 
storm  of  iron  on  the  guns  that  swept  the  aown  the  artiliery-men  at  their  pieces, 
road,  that  the  infantry  which  protected  and  passing  straight  through  the  Mexi- 
them  fell  at  every  discharge  like  grass  can  lines.  A  wild  hurrah  went  up  from 
before  the  scythe.  At  leng^th*  a  body  of  our  entire  army  as  they  saw  those  fierce 
lancers  came  charging  furiously  along  dragoons  clear  the  breast- work.  The  5th 
the  road,  and  rode  up  to  the  very  muz-  and  8th  Infantry  followed  close  after, 
zles  of  his  guns.  Scattering  them  like  a  charging  at  a  run  along  the  road,  and 
whirlwind  with  a  discharge  from  one  of  swept  over  the  breast-work  just  after  the 
his  pieces,  he  dashed  in  person  among  dragoons  were  compelled  to  leave  it ;  and 
four  that  still  kept  harrying  on,  and  took  possession  of  the  guns.  Laeut 
drove  them  before  him.  Duncan  then  took  command  of  the  ad- 
The  infantry  fought  with  unparalleled  vance  and  soon  cleared  the  road  with  his 
bravery,  led  on  by  as  brave  officers  as  deadly  artillery,  while  the  infantry,  pack- 
ever  trod  a  battle-field.  Indeed,  every  ed  now  in  the  narrow  road  with  a  chap- 
officer  seemed  to  think  it  necessary  he  psiral  on  each  side,  went  pouring  onwaird 
should  show  an  example  of  daring  to  his  with  furious  shouts,  driving  the  enemy 
men,  while  every  soldier  fought  as  if  he  before  them.  The  battle  then  became  a 
would  outdo  his  leader  in  heroic  acts,  rout  and  rolled  furiously  towards  the 
Sometimes  a  few  men,  headed  by  an  offi-  river,  whither  the  afirighted  Mexicans 
cer,  would  charge  a  gun  and  n^ht  like  were  flying  to  escape  to  Matamoras.  The 
desperadoes  around  it  In  one  instance  cavalry  first  went  galloping  like  a  crowd 
a  soldier  leaped  astride  of  a  piece  he  had  of  fugitives  to  the  ferry,  while  the  in- 
captured  and  boldly  defended  himself  faatry,  forced  from  the  chapparal  at  the 
while  his  companions  dragged  him  away  point  of  the  bayonet,  followed  after, 
with  the  prize.  From  the  outset  our  ar-  Ah !  you  should  have  heard  the  shout 
my  steadily  advanced  on  every  side,  ex-  that  then  rose  from  the  little  garrison  of 
cept  along  the  road  where  the  central  bat-  Fort  Brown.  They  had  stood  and  lis- 
tery  was  kept  playing.  At  length,  goad^  tened,  as  the  sound  of  the  heavy  cannon- 
to  madness  by  the  galling  hn  kept  up  ading  of  the  first  day's  fight  came  riding 
from  these  few  pieces,  and  seeing  that  by  on  the  evening  air — filled  with  the 
the  whole  battle  rested  there.  Gen.  Tay-  deepest  anxiety  as  to  the  issue,  fot  on 
lor  ordered  Capt.  May  to  charge  the  bat-  the  success  of  the  army  rested  their  own 
tery  with  his  dragoons.  His  words  were,  fate.  It  was  with  inexpressible  joy  they 
«  You  must  take  it.**  The  gallant  May  heard,  next  day  at  noon,  the  artillery 
wheeled  on  his  steed  and  said  to  his  fol-  again  opened,  and  almost  within  sight  of 
lowers :  **  Mgn,  we  must  take  that  bat-  the  ramparts.  All  the  morning  the  guns 
teryf*  In  a  moment  those  eighty-two  ofthe  enemy  had  been  playing  upon  their 
Atem  riders  were  moving  in  a  dark  mass  intrenchments,  and  when  at  last  the  fierce 
along  the  road,  h^ed  by  their  fearless  firing  began  in  the  distance  and  the  smoke 
commander.    The  next  moment  the  ba*  of  b^e  roee  over  the  tree  topa»  telling 
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dischargte  followed.  The  next  moment,  had  the  coontrj  been  governed  by  sach 
May,  with  his  dragoons,  rode  into  view,  policy  as  t^ey  recommend  ? 
and  swept  fariousiy  forward;  and  before  West  Point  has  nobly  vindicated  her- 
the  Mexicans  were  fully  prepared  to  re-  self  from  the  attacks  of  these  men,  and 
ceive  the  shock  the  clattennff  tempest  was  her  brave  sons  that  lie  on  those  fierce 
upon  them,  and  *'  the  red  field  was  won.**  fought  battle-fields  shall  forever  silence 
These  two  battles  are  worth  athonsand  their  slanderous  tonrues.  Skill  and  mili- 
speeches  in  Congress,  and  Secretary's  tary  discipline  savea  us,  on  the  Mexican 
reports,  respecting  the  wants  and  organ-  plains,  from  the  severest  mortification, 
ization  of  our  army.  They  show  that  and,  doubtless,  from  a  protracted  war. 
our  troops  can  be  disciplined  into  the  All  honor  then  to  General  Taylor,  and 
most  perfect  coolness  and  firmness  in  the  May,  and  Page,  and  Duncan,  and  Ridge- 
hour  of  battle,  and  that  the  coura^  ly,  and  Churchill,  and  Inges,  and  Indoo, 
which  won  for  ns  an  independence,  is  and  Mcintosh,  and  Chadboume,  and 
strong  as  ever  in  our  soldiers.  They  Cochrane,  and  Walker,  and  Browne,  and 
show,  also,  that  those  demagogues  who,  last  though  not  least,  Rinrgold,  and  a 
in  Congress,  are  constantly  decrying  our  host  of  others.  Green  be  the  grass  over 
standing  army  and  military  school  at  the  fallen,  and  evergreen  the  laurels  that 
West  Point — ridiculing  all  military  edu-  twine  the  brows  of  the  living.  Noble 
cation  and  science,  and  uttering  frothy  men ! — Ve  who  sleep  are  not  dead — 
words  about  the  bravery  of  the  people  the  brave  and  patriotic  never  die — they 
being  sufficient  to  outweigh  the  disci-  live  in  the  hearts  of  their  countrymen, 
pline  of  veteran  troops,  are  as  unfit  to  Not  a  recreant  son  was  found  on  those 
control  our  a&irs  as  were  the  Jacobins  battle-fields ;  and  all  honor  ought  to  be 
of  France  to  ruie  the  destinies  of  that  paid  to  our  little  army,  every  man  of 
country.  Too  conceited  to  be  taught  by  which  was  a  hero.  With  such  sol- 
the  experience  of  others  they  never  cease  diers  we  can  never  be  conquered,  nor 
their  aggressions  on  everything  that  re-  our  arms  disgraced.  Palo  Alto  and 
bukes  ueir  ignorance,  until  overthrown,  Resaca  de  la  Palma  will  be  bright  paces 
or  silenced  by  deeds  they  cannot  gain-  in  the  biography  of  General  Tkylor.  AIL 
say.  What  would  raw  troops  and  volun-  honor,  we  say,  then  to  our  army  and  its 
teer-artillerymen  have  done  with  our  officera.  We  toast  the  men,  but  not  the 
cannon  at  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  eauae  ;  and  while  a  curse  rests  on  our 
Falma?  Where  would  have  been  the  capitol  a  circle  of  light  surrounds  our 
**  stara  and  stripes'*  that  is  ever  on  the  army  of  occupation.  Our  army  has  won 
lips  of  these  men,  as  if  it  had  but  to  enduring  renown,  but  our  government 
wave  over  a  battle-field  to  frighten  the  enduring  disgrace, 
oldest  veterans  of  Europe  from  the  fight. 


sonnet: 

Fabkwxll,  O  strife  of  love !  Farewell,  0  Dreams 

Of  Beauty  and  Delight !    No  more—**  no  more  ** 
As  lover  rhjrming  to  the  stars  and  streams 

I  wander  on :  this  phantasy  is  o'er ! 
Now,  by  this  mockery  of  uncounted  yearp. 

And  this  false  idol  I  have  kept  so  long — 
By  all  my  offerings  of  prayers  and  tears 

And  vows  of  constancy  and  passionate  song — 
By  the  last  splendor,  coming  from  afar. 

Of  this  great  hope  in  setting — by  the  dawn 
That  shall  o'ertake  the  mom*s  belated  star — 

I  count  no  more  the  midnight  houre  foHom ! 
I  walk  no  more  in  shadow ;  nut  will  see 
The  palpable  stem  things  of  Destiny ! 
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SOMETHING    ABOUT    OUR    PAINTERS. 

HiviKO  iinavoidably  omitted  to  notice        Varions   great  moral   and   pfajsical 

the  Exhibition  of  the  National  Academy  caases  combine  to  give  ns  this  prosped- 

of  Design  for  this  year,  daring  the  time  it  ive  position  in  art  among  the  natioDS  of 

remained  open,  we  do  not  now  intend  the  earth ;  bfit  for  the  yery  reason  that 

to  go  into  a  detailed  criticism  of  the  pic-  they  are  great  and  varied,  they  will  be 

tares  exhibited ;  but  cannot  neglect  to  long  in  working  out  their  e&ct ;  and 

take  the  opportunity  of  speaking  of  some  those  who  complain  that  we  have  not 

of  our  painters  and  their  woncs,  at  a  sufficient  nationality  in  art,  should  rccol- 

time  when  the  remembrance  of   them  lect  that  this,  in  so  far  as  it  is  desirable, 

most  be  fresh  in  the  minds  of  so  many  is  a  consequence,  not  a  precursor  of  na- 

of  our  readers.  tionality  in  feeling.    Our  painters  will 

Of  our  painters  we  may  well  be  prond  not  found  a  national  historical  school  by 
as  to  their  present  attainment  in  art,  and  painting  red-skins  and  the  scenes  of  thie 
still  more  as  to  their  promise  of  future  old  French  and  Revolutionary  wars,  nor 
achi^ement  We  believe  that  Benjamin  a  school  of  landscape  by  giving  as  views 
West  is  not  the  only  man  whom  Amer-  of  primeval  forests  in  the  gaady  dress  of 
ica,  within  a  century  of  her  independ*  autumn.  Germans,  EnglishmeD  and 
ence,  will  send  to  the  masters  of  Europe  Italians  can  do  this  if  they  be  familif 
as  their  equal,  perhaps  as  their  superior,  with  the  subjects,  and  their  works  will  be 
We  believe  that  in  spite  of  the  material  not  one  whit  more  American  than  if  thcr 
tendencies  which,  as  a  nation,  we  un-  painted  the  Hartz  mountains,  the  batttoi 
doubted!^  have,  we  have  also  peculiar  of  the  Great  Rebellion,  or  altar  pieces, 
characteristics  which,  now  when  devei-  When  we  have  a  settled  tone  as  a  aa* 
oped  in  individual  cases,  will  produce  tion,  then  will  our  national  traits  be 
artists  of  greater  strength  and  higher  ere-  shown  by  our  painters  in  their  haad- 
ative  powers  than  those  of  modem  Eu-  linj^,  not  in  their  choice,  of  sabjeds. 
rope,  and  which  in  future  when  we,  as  It  is  not  the  subject  but  the  manaer  of 
a  people,  shall  have  become  convinced  treating  it  which  marks  the  schooL 
that  we  have  some  time  to  devote  to  The  sacred  pieces  of  Rubens  are  as  an- 
other things  than  those  which  pertain  to  Italian  in  character  as  is  an  interior  by 
our  mere  material  existence,  will  make  Gerard  Dow,  or  a  group  of  drinkers  by 
us,  as  a  people,  enlightened  enthusiasts  Teniers;  and  an  American  who  has  tlhs 
in  art  Though  at  present  we  can  but  genius  requisite  to  found  a  new  school 
humbly  imitate  the  example  of  the  Enz-  of  painting,  would  run  no  more  risk  of 
lishman,  and  content  ouraelves  with  ad-  destroying  the  character  of  his  cooce^ 
miring  and  paying  ;to  the  best  of  our  tions  by  stndjringand  copying  the  wocks 
poor  ability,  the  tmie  will  come  when  of  Raphael  and  Kubens,  than  he  woald 
we  will  brinff  into  the  field  of  art  a  sus-  of  changing  the  shape  of  his  head  by 
oeptibility  wnich  he  has  not,  while  we  wearing  the  cap  of  the  one  or  the  hat  of 
wul  have  all  of  his  calm  judgment  and  the  other ;  and  if  he  have  not  that  ge* 
quiet  humor,  the  Frenchman's  fond-  nius,  then  he  cannot  do  better  for  hin^ 
ness  for  accuracy  and  brilliant  eifect  or  his  art  than  to  adopt  the  style  of  toaw 
without  his  pettiness  and  convention-  great  master,  modified,  as  it  necessarily 
alism,  the  vigor  and  fancy  of  the  Ger-  would  be  if  he  have  any  talent,  by  the 
man  without  bis  grossness  and  extrav-  peculiar  tone  of  his  own  mind, 
agance,  and  the  fervor  and  grace  of  the  Neither  is  it  necessary  to  the  fostering 
Italian  without  the  morbid  sentiment  of  our  nationality  that  our  artists  show 
which  so  frequently  stimulates  the  one,  choose  themes  from  our  own  history.* 
or  the  languor  which  is  the  chief  cause  True,  this  was  the  case  with  other  aa- 
of  the  other.  tions,  whose  early  poets  and  paiatoi 


^  Nor  paint  pictux«s  three  miles  loag  becsase  this  is  **  a  great  coaaory. 
Divix* 
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sought  alike  their  iiK]piretion  and  their  \j  injures  the  pnhlie  taste  by  training  it 

re^md  in  celebrating  the  deeds  of  the  to  admire  as  excellence  that  which  is  in* 

founders  of  the  nation*  or  in  iilnstratinr  ferioritv ;  and  if  nnsucoessfuJ,  it  deprives 

the  achievements  and  incidents  connected  the  really  deserving  artist  of  the  enconr- 

Vf  ith  its  early  history ;  and  in  this  way  agement  he  merits,  and  the  public  of  the 

acting  upon  the  minds  of  their  country-  good  they  would  derive  in  Riving  that 

men,  and  being  themselves  in  turn  acted  encouragement  to  a  work  which  would 

upon  by  the  spirit  they  raised,  they  built  alike  form  their  taste  and  gratifv  their 

up  their  nationality  by  a  sort  of  mental  pride ;  for  when  those  who  watch  have 

accretion.    There  was  a  moral  necessity  cried  *'  wolf  "  so  often  without  a  cause, 

that  this  should  be  so,  and  so  it  will  ever  who  will  run  when  the  real  thing  ap* 

be  where  nations  gradually  emerge  from  pears  ? 

barbarism  to  civilization,  and  pass  from        To  this  style  of  patriotism  a  large  por- 

civilization  to  refinement    But  in  this  tion  of  our  journals  are  very  apt  to  in* 

predicament  we  do  not  stand.    We  as  a  cline,  especially  if  any  moral  or  sacred 

nation  were  not  born  but  created,  and  lesson  be  attempted  by  a  native  artist, 

that  too  not  of  new  matter,  but  were  and  we  fear  many  of  them  with  their 

taken  riblike  out  of  the  side  of  sleeping  eyes  open  to  its  injurious  eflects  upon  the 

England ;  and  until  divorced  in  spirit  as  very  arts  which  they  would  appear  to 

'well  as  body  from  our  powerful  master,  foster  and  encourage.    Several  cases  of 

'we  will  be  but  a  help  meet  for  him,  bone  this  kind  have  occurred  lately;  but  among 

of  his  bone  and  fiesh  of  his  fiesb.    We  paintings,  none  so  marked  as  that  of  The 

started  at  a  point  which  other  nations  Court  of  Death,  *<  The  Great  Moral  Fic« 

were  centuries  in  reaching  ;   but  that  ture,**  as  it  was  called,  by  Mr.  R.  Peale, 

Tery  advancement  was  adverse  to  our  of  Philadelphia, 
obtaining  a  national  character  in  art,  for       This  picture  was  exhibited  here  some 

'we  started  as  Englishmen  and  French-  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  met  the  appro* 

men.    The  deeds  and  scenes  which  many  bation  of  several  high  public  functiona* 

hold  up  to  our  poets  and  painters  as  the  ries,  who  were  pleased  to  signify  the 

proper  subjects  for  their  pens  and  pen-  same  under  therr  own  proper  hands  and 

oils,  are  nothing  to  us  as  Americans,  seals,  besides  giving  pleasure  to  the  pub- 

aave  that  they  took  phice  on  our  soil.  He  generally,  as  we  are  told,    fiut  eli^i* 

because  they  tiave  no  American  charac-  bility  to,  and  even  distinction  in,  civic, 

ter.    The  actors  in  them  were  English*  executive  or  military  dignity,  nor  even 

men.  Frenchmen  and  Indians.    Not  until  the  being  an  integral  unit  in  a  great  and 

after  the  Revolution  did  we  begin  to  lose  free  people  just  emerging  from  a  success* 

our  provincial  character.    But  seventy  ful  war,  docA  by  no  means  imply  a  natu* 

years  have  elapsed  since  then,  durinr  ral  susceptibility  to,  or  an  educated  taste 

which  time  we  have  been  in  habits  oi  in,  the  arts.    And  though  we  would  im* 

constant  intercourse  with  England,  and  pjicitly  defer  to  the  Mayor  and  Common 

receiving  floods  of  emigrants  from  her  Council  upon  matters  of  city  police,  and 

shores ;  and  were  it  not  that  we  also  re-  if  under  sentence  of  death  should  consider 

ceived  an  equal  number  from  other  na-  the  Governor's  pardon  a  very  admirable 

tions,  thus  making  a  sort  of  composite  document,  we  should  not  consider  their 

people  of  us,  it  would  be  rather  to  be  recommendation  of  a  picture,  an  opera, 

wondered  that  we  bad  diftred  so  much,  or  a  poem,  as  having  any  virtue  ex  officio, 

than  so  little,  from  her.  The  Court  of  Death  is,  we  believe,  still 

But  of  all  the  modes  adopted  to  foster  exhibited  in  some  other  parts  of   the 

the  growth  of  art  among  us,  that  of  be-  country,  and  endorsed  by  paid  pufe  as 

stowing  excessive  praise  upon,  and  claim-  **  a  mat  American  work  ol^art,**  and  all 

ing  immunity  from  criticism  for,  works  ^qoS  Americans  aie  called  upon  to  admire 

produced  by  native  artists,  because  they  it ;  the  more  so  because  the  artist  was 

are  the  product  of  native  talent,  seems  to  born  *'  upon  the  anniversary  of  the  natal 

us  not  only  the  most  futile,  but  the  most  day  of  bis  country."    This  is  the  method 

unwise  and  injurious,  to  artists  and  to  the  used  to  win  admiration   for  a  picture 

national  mind.    If  successful,  it  causes  which,  in  spite  of  two  or  three  good 

artists  to  be  satisfied  with  mediocre  at-  heads,  is  equally  bad  in  design,  drawing, 

tainments,  by  showing  them  that  they  can  grouping  and  anatomy,  and  which  has 

obtain  fame  and  reward  without  further  uie  fatalfault  of  a  complete  lack  of  unity* 

efibrt,  and  by  a  meretricious  pandering  to  The  design  of  making  Death  appear  as  a 

a  morbid  national  vanity ;  and  pemanent-  stem,  inflexible  judge,  is  bat  feebly  car* 
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Afternoon,  the  attisf 8  last  pictare  and  Cole  furnished  some  of  their  happiest  ef> 
best  landscape.  It  represents  a  scene  forts,  and  Cropsey  and  Cranch,  pictures 
in  *'  the  mellow  autumn  time,"  upon  the  worthy  much  admiration ;  while  the  por* 
edge  of  a  wood  and  near  the  bank  of  a  traits  of  Elliot,  Page,  Ingham,  and  Hunt- 
stream.  The  foreground  is  occupied  by  Ington  made  this  department  of  the 
a  group  of  children  just  broke  loose  from  sallery  an  interest  inferior  to  that  of  no 
the  village  school,  which  is  seen,  with  former  year. 

its  low  roof  half  shaded  by  the  sparse  Huntington,  to  whom  we  are  inclin- 
foliage  of  a  gnarled  apple  tree,  near  the  ed  to  give  the  highest  place  among  our 
entrance  of  the  narrow  forest  road.  The  artists  of  the  highest  school,  sent  ^ve 
composition  of  the  picture  is  easy,  natu-  pictures,  exclusive  of  three  portraits,  an^ 
ral  and  pleasine,  to  a  degree  which  would  one  of  which  would  have  asserted  his 
indicate  that  tne  artist  had  made  land-  preeminence  in  this  de|>artment  of  his  art 
scape  the  study  of  his  life,  and  its  tone  Of  these,  our  favorite  is  the  Sacred  Les* 
beautifully  subdued,  though  the  coloring  son,  which,  although  not  so  full  of  spir- 
is  warm.  Rarely  do  we  see  a  landscape  ituality,  and  perhaps  not  00  elevated  in 
80  winning  as  this ;  the  shadows  of  those  tone  as  his  Italy,  seems  to  us  a  more 
beautiful  trees,  under  which  you  can  peer  finished  work.  The  subject,  a  beautifid 
till  the  eye  is  lost  in  their  winding  inter-  tnrl  listening  to  the  story  of  the  crucifix- 
Tals,  are  so  cool,  and  the  plashine  stream-  ion  from  an  aged  man,  gave  opportunity 
let  and  warm  autumnal  haze  which  fills  for  all  the  harmony  of  contrast  and  the 
the  atmosphere,  so  dream-inducing,  that  it  embodiment  of  that  high  physical  aiid  in- 
seems  as  if  a  walk  up  that  verdant  alley  tellectual  beauty  of  which  Huntington 
'which  comes  to  the  forest  edge  would  cer-  seems  to  have  such  an  admirable  concep- 
tainly  end  at  the  foot  of  one  of  those  tion.  His  female  heads  are  renMukdble 
mossy  trunks  in  a  reverie,  lulled  by  the  for  their  eraceful  contour,  their  high 
murmur  of  the  brook  and  the  distant,  foreheads,  but  broad,  low,  and  claasical 
broken  hum  of  young  voices,  till  it  melted  brows,  and  for  their  perfectly  feininine 
into  sleep,  full  of  visions  as  soft  and  tran-  expression,  which,  as  well  as  their  free- 
quil  as  the  undulating  landscape  which  dom  from  that  exaggeration  of  points  of 
stretches  dimly  into  distance.  The  fig-  beauty,  such  as  large  eyes  and  small 
ores  of  this  picture  are  admirably  group-  moutns,  into  which  modem  painters  are 
ed,  and  the  laces  finished  like  miniatures,  apt  to  fall,  gives  them  a  truthful  air 
IVe  heartily  wish  that  an  exception  which  some  of  hotbed  taste  mistake  for 
could  have  been  made  in  its  favor,  as  the  materiality.  In  fact,  his  women  do  not 
production  of  a  dead  artist,  and  a  place  look  like  sylphs,  an^s,  nor  goddesses, 
been  given  to  it  in  the  Academy's  but  like  women,  which  is  the  grand  rca- 
last  exhibition,  the  first  one  of  a  long  son  that  they  are  so  beautiful.  His  heads 
succession  of  years  which  has  lacked  of  old  men  have  equal  excellence,  and 
some  admirable  productions  of  Inman's  are  full  of  character  and  vigorous  draw- 
pencil,  ing.    He  seems  conscious  oT  his  abilities 

This  exhibition  was  in  every  respect  in  this  way,  for  three  of  his  pictures  for 
of  far  greater  merit  than  any  of  its  pre-  this  year  present  the  contrast  of  femimne 
decessors,  both  on  account  of  the  greater  youth  with  masculine  age. 
number  of  jood  paintings  sent  in,  and  Huntington's  pictures  bear  the  stamp 
the  elevated  character  of  the  subjects  of  high  cultivation  and  of  great  genius, 
dealt  with  in  a  large  proportion  ot  the  Not  only  are  his  conceptions  beautiful* 
pictures  on  the  walls.  The  collection  just,  and  of  a  high  PoeUc  order,  and  his 
was  alike  an  hono;*  to  the  Academy,  to  designs  clear,  but  his  work  is  almost  al- 
the  artists,  and  to  the  public  taste  which  ways  well  done ;  the  tone  of  his  pic- 
demands  and  can  appreciate  such  pictures,  tures  is  such  that  the  eye  rests  upon 
Still  there  were,  as  a  matter  ot  course,  them  with  delight  and  contentment ;  ths 
some  paintinn  not  worthy  of  notice,  and  heart  sympathizes  with  the  sentiment  ex- 
which  served  as  foils  to  the  excellence  pressed,  and  the  judgment  approvw  al- 
of  others,  and  a  few  so  bad  in  design  most  without  a  but  His  enects  are 
and  handling  as  to  be  delightfully  lu-  always  simple,  direct,  and  forcible,  for 
dicrous.  In  the  higher  wafts  of  ima-  he  never  descends  into  the  pettiness  of 
ginative  painting,  the  works  of  Hunting-  his  art  His  coloring  is  singulariy  bean- 
ton,  Blaas,Letttze,  Mount,  Matteson,  and  tiful,  and  reminds  us  of  that  of  Lucca 
Chapman,  were  conspicuous.  Where  Gioidano,  fa  jtruto  Lucca  as  he  was 
was  Weir  ?    In  landscape,  Durand  and  called,  but  among  American  artists  it  is 
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peculiarly  his  own.    Who  has  given  us  is  so  slight  that  he  will  soon  break  loose 

such  unobtrusive  teds  and  yellows,  and  from  it.     He  is  sometimes  careless  in 

Buch  rich,  quiet  greens  ?    Nobody  has  his  drawing,  a  fault  which  in   him  is 

ever  tried  to  do  it ;  the  very  conception  inexcusable.    For  instance,  in  Italy  the 

of  such  colors  seems  to  have  been  left  to  bust  is  contracted  and  flat,  the  left  arm  of 

him,  for  such  was  the  character  of  his  the  Woman  at  the  Well,  if  undraped, 

coloring  before  he  bad  studied  in  Italy,  would  not  make  an  elbow  by  half  an  inch. 

They  adone  are  enough  to  make  a  repu-  and  the  right  arm  of  the  Alms  Giving 

tation,  and  yet  they  are  but  secondary  to,  figure  is  not  well  placed.    He,  also,  has  a 

though  admirably  in  keeping  with,  his  manner  of   using  his  glazings,  which 

high  poetic    conception,  his   admirable  sometimesproducesapatcby,  smoky  hue. 

drawing  and  exquisite  flesh  tints.    In-  This  is  particularly  observable  on  the 

deed,  so  beautiful  are  these  colors  in  beautifully  drawn  hands  of  some  of  his 

themselves,  and  so  harmonious  are  the  figures. 

broad  masses  in  which  they  are  intro-  Leutze,  whose  **  Columbus  in  Chains** 

duced,  that  the    eye,  after   wandering  won  him  such  reputation  here  and  abroad, 

round  upon  the  wails,  turns  unwittingly  sent  two  pictures,  both  of  which  seemed 

upon  his  pictures  to  drink  in  their  cool,  to  us  to  have  ereat  faults  and  great  ex- 

rareshing  tone.              '  cellencies.    The  larger  one,  the  ••  Land- 

His  Alms  Giving,  which,  though  un-  ing  of  the  Northmen,"  failed  to  imprtsi 
like  in  other  respects,  reminds  us,  by  the  us  as  a  whole  or  in  detail,  even  after 
air  and  position  of  its  principal  figure,  of  many  careful  examinations.  It  seems  to 
the  Charity  of  Schidone,  showed  ad-  show  much  ability,  but  to  be  more  extra- 
mirable  and  forcible  handling  of  light  vagant  than  able.  It  has  strength,  but 
and  shade,  and  well  expressed  its  beau-  not  that  strength  which  arises  from  sjm- 
tiful  sentiment  The  young  woman  who  metry,  and  which  is  the  only  true  beauty 
gives  the  alms,  and  whose  cool,  pure  of  power.  From  its  striking  concentioB 
cheek  contrasts  so  admirably  with  the  and  eminent  suggestiveness,  it,  and  we 
feverish  and  sallow  face  of  the  recipient,  think  all  of  Leutze's  pictures,  will  al- 
ls a  beautiful  embodiment  of  that  charity  ways  have  great  efiect  upon  minds  of 
which  letteth  not  the  right  hand  kno\y  much  ideality,  who  will  take  it  rather  for 
what  the  left  hand  doeth;  and  there  what  it  aims  to  be  than  what  it  Is. 
IB  a  dignity  in  the  gratitude  and  erief  Though  we  consider  this  by  no  n>eans  a 
expressed  on  the  face  of  the  other  which  favorable  specimen  of  the  artist's  powers, 
admirably  elevates  the  sentiment  of  the  its  exaggerated  action , extravagant  expres* 
picture.  The  old  man's  head  in  the  shade  sion,  want  of  proportion  and  baUnce. 
18  a  gem.  seem  to  us  to  be  characteristic  faults^ 

The  Master  and  Pupils,  and  the  Wo-  The  same  occur,  though  in  a  less  de- 
man  at  the  Well,  are  fine  specimens  of  gree,  in  "  Cromwell  and  his  Daughter,* 
his  color  and  drawing,  and  breathe  the  where  the  arm  of  the  female  is  prepos- 
•ame  air  of  quiet,  elevated  repose  which  terously  large.  But  in  both  these  pie- 
characterizes  most  of  his  pictures ;  and  tures  I^utze  has  thrown  that  skillful  ma- 
his  Italy  tells  its  own  tale  perfectly.  The  narement  of  b'ght  and  shade,  that  rich 
mouth  so  sadly  ^weet,  the  deep,  earnest  and  harmonious  blending  of  color,  thtt 
eyes,  the  subdued  impulsiveness  ex-  admirable  variety  of  texture  in  his  weU- 
pressed  in  the  whole  face,  the  cla5sic  hung  drapery,  and  that  intensity  of  ex- 
contour  of  the  head,  the  sea- green  robe,  pression  in  his  heads,  which  are  the  char- 
.  and  the  rich,  mellow  sky,  deepening  in  acteristics  of  his  vigorous  pencil. 
hue  almost  to  goigeousness  as  it  sinks  It  is  particularly  unfortunate  when  a 
to  the  horizon,  are  all  admirably  suited  picture  of  much  pretension  and  consptc- 
to  the  impersonation  of  her  whose  glory  uous  position,  which  has  merit  enough 
has  departed,  and  who  has  nothing  left  to  attract  attention,  is  so  filial  with  fauns 
her  but  the  melancholy  task  of  rescuing,  as  to  forbid  its  euccess.  This  was  the 
by  her  pencil,  her  faded  greatness  from  case  with  the  first  picture  on  the  cata- 
oblivion ;  and  the  simple  and  apposite  logue  this  year,  "  Tasso  and  bis  friend 
accessory  of  the  Roman  belfry  is  hardly  at  the  Convent  of  St.  Onofio,"  by  T.  P. 
needed  to  give  the  subject  <*a  local  Rossfter.  The  disposition  of  the  jrDQpi 
habitation  and  a  name.**  here  is  anything  but  happy.    It  is  £a- 

HuBtington,  like  all  men  of  ability  cult  to  find  any  point  of  interest,  mmj 

after  their  early  success,  is  somewhat  in-  prominent  figure.    It  certainly   is  not 

dined  to  mannerism  of  handling;  but  it  Tasso,  and  it  as  certainly  shoold  not  ke 
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the  female  figtfre  who  is  on  the  left  of  the  fectiog  than  emtilatipg  the  old  masters* 
pietare.  Mr.  Rossiter  always  paints  in  in  the  low  tone  of  his  pictures.  A  pie- 
too  high  a  tone,  and  here  we  have  a  com*  tore  may  be  low  toned  and  still  be  fresh, 
position  which  is,  throoghoot,  ancom*  bat  Mr.  Gray*8  seem  as  if  they  had  gone 
fnrtably  warm,  unmitigated  yellows  and  through  the  antiqnating  process  of  a  pic- 
reds,  and  hot  oehery  browns,  pervading  tare  dealer,  fie  is  now  a  marked  man- 
everything.  The  rery  foliage  seems  nerist  A  few  years  ago,  to  compare  aa 
never  to  have  known  a  refreshing  show*  artisTs  tone  and  color  to  Gray's,  was  to 
er  or  to  have  been  stirred  by  a  cooling  compliment  him,  and  it  woold  be  some* 
breeze.  The  foreground  is  cat  a p  by  the  what  so  now,  but  Gray  himself  has  be- 
sharp  lines  of  flat,  pasteboard-lookinff  come  too  Grayish.  This  is  very  appa- 
lesM ;  the  background  lacks  distance  and  rent  in  all  the  pictures  he  exhibited  this 
ie  broken  up  and  confused,  and  the  whole  year,  the  best  of  which  were  the  '•  Sap- 
picture  wants  atmosphere.  Mr.  Rossi-  pho"  and  the  **  Mother  and  Child,'*  in 
ter*s  figures  andolcapery  are  good.  which,  as  is  always  the  case  with  him, 

To  paint  a  histort^l  picture  of  merit  the  coloring  is  harmonious  and  the  dra- 
is  a  difficult  thing  for  an  artist  of  long  ex-  pery  well  managed, 
perienoe,  and  when  attempted  and  acoom*  Painters,  more  than  artists  of  any  other 
plished  by  a  young  man,  it  deserves  re*  class,  are  apt  to  waste  their  time  and 
cognition,  and  its  painter  all  encourBjj;e-  talents  upon  subjects  which,  even  when 
meat  Those  who  remember  the  «  Spirit  most  successfully  treated,  are  either  with- 
of  ^76,**  exhibited  some  time  ago  by  Mr.  out  interest  or  repulsive.  We  had  in* 
Mattesov,  would  hardly  have  expected,  stances  of  each  of  these  faults  this  year» 
this  year,  such  a  picture  from  him  as  in  the  "  North  Carolina  Emigrants "  of 
"  Captain  Glen  claiming  the  Prisoners  J.  H.  Beard,  and  the  "  Fishing  along 
aliter  the  burning  of  Schenectady."  This  Shore,"  of  Moukt.  In  the  first  of  theee 
is  a  successful  treatment  of  a  very  diffi-  everything  is  wretched.  The  half- 
cnlt  subject  Mr.  Matteson  has  both  starved,  neglected  horse,  the  gaunt,  huge 
fancy  and  imagination ;  and  yet,  though  headed  mongrel  dog,  the  father  and  mo- 
lds subject  oflered  strong  temptations  to  ther  whose  faces  express  nothing  but 
extravagant  action  and  exaggerated  ex-  broken  health  and  blighted  hopes,  and 
pression,  he  has  avoided  these,  but  has  the  Mualid  children,  form  a  picture  as 
perhaps,  by  so  doing,  fallen  into  some  painfulns  the  artist  could  have  hoped  to 
tameness.    This  is  the  better  extreme  for  make  it 

the  picture,  but  not  for  the  artist  It  is  But  we  think  such  pictures  iniurious 
easier  to  extinguish  a  small  fire  than  to  in  their  eflect,  if  not  untruthful,  and  thcfe* 
kindle  it,  and  we  would,  on  the  score  of  fore  unartistic,  in  conception.  Sorrow 
Bir.  Matteson's  future  success,  have  and  suflfering,  it  is  true,  coer  to  the  ima- 
much  preferred  some  of  the  extravagance  ginative  votarjr  of  any  one  of  the  creative 
of  Leutze,  to  his  present  subdued  manner,  arts,  the  materials  for  the  most  eflective 
for  the  want  of  the  picture  is,  character,  and  affiscting  efforts ;  but  a  mere  liteml 
The  story  is  developed  with  judgment,  copy  of  actual  squalor  and  wretchedneaa* 
the  grouping  quite  easy  and  effective,  the  such  as  this  picture  is,  seems  to  us  not  a 
individual  figures  well  drawn,  and  the  le^timate  subject  of  art.  There  is  no- 
action  of  the  piece  good,  though  too  thing  told  by  the  picture  but  actual  miae- 
quiet  Mr.  Matteson*s  coloring  is  har-  ry,  and  the  objects  which  it  presents  aie 
aaonioos  but  lacks  richness  and  transpa-  in  no  way  calculated  to  interest  us  on  ae* 
rency,  and  his  picture  would  have  been  count  of  their  personal  or  mental  quali- 
much  improved  by  a  bolder  use  of  light  ties.  The  only  sensations  awakened  are 
and  shade.  A  more  vigorous  method  of  very  painful  and  they  are  aroused  to  no 
handling  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  legitimate  end  of  art;  and  accessories 
him.  The  picture  bad  not  the  advantage  of  which  would  awaken  feelings  of  an  op- 
agood  position,  being  below  the  line  and  posits  nature,  and  serve  at  the  saoM  tine 
between  two  doors.  We  shall  look  with  to  relieve  the  picture  and  deepen  its  effect 
nuch  interest  for  Mr.  Matteson's  next  by  contrast,  seem  to  have  been  carafuUy 
effort  excluded. 

Those  who  have  been  habitual  visitors  Mount's  picture,  representing  a  boy 

of  the  Exhibitions  of  the  Academy  will  and  a  negress  fishing  in  an  open  boat,  on 

remember  the  sensation  created,  a  few  a  hot  summer's  day,  is  very  fiuthful,  b«t 

years  ago,  by  the  picturesof  H.  P.  GaAT.  aa  unpieturesque  and  uncomfortable  as 

At  that  time  we  thought  him  lather  af-  it  is  laithf oL    He  has  wasted  a  grstt 
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man  his  wonderful  fidelity,  but  this  we  up  his  half  tints,  has  always  a  cadaTer- 

thiAk  he  will  soon  lose.    His  heads  are  ous  look,  and  his  hair  seems  to  haye  a 

liring,  breathing  thin^  his  likenesses  purple  enamel  upon   it     Not  content 

both  accurate  and  striking,  the  texture  with  this  he  must   paint  great  starinr 

and  tone  of  his  flesh,  is  beautiful,  his  masses  of  unmitigated   blue,  red,  anS 

•hading  of  the  face  could  hardly  be  im-  green,  which  are  very  painful  to  the  eya 

proved,  and  the  shadows  themselves  are  and  altc^ther  inadmissable.     Because 

beautifully  clear.    The   position  of  his  the  sky  is  blue  and  the  grass  green,  it  is 

heads  is  worthy  of  all  admiration.    He  by  no  means  necessary  to  have  in  pic- 

•eems  to  have  a  perfect  command  over  tures  drapery  of  the  same  intensity  of 

fcia  palette,  and  lo  prodace  with  perfect  color.    The  glowing  cok>ra  of  Fttl  Ve* 

eaae  and  certainty  aay  shade  of  flesh  ronese  and  Rubens,  are  giowinc  by  eoB» 

tint  which  his  sab|ect  requires.    His  per-  pariaon.    Take  them  out  of  the  eanvaa 

caption  of  chaiacter  needs   cultivation  and  they  would  appear  modest  eno^A 

■Mich  more  than  his  painting.  Mr.  Wenzler  has  neat  talent*  and  if  ha 

Page,  saving  that  he  shows  himself  a  will  but  throw  sMe  his  aftctationa  will 

little  too  much  indiaad  to  run  after  theo-  achieve  a  high  position, 

riea,  maintains  his  well-deserved  repnta-  Osoooo  continues  to   paint  portraits 

lion.    As  a  dnraghtsmaa  and  a  faithful  which  remind  as  of  the  White  Maid  of 

eopyist  he  is  surpassed  by  no  portrait  Avenel  as  she  faded  before  the  ayaa  of 

pamler  amone  us ;  but  his  heads  kck  Halbert  Glendinning*  and  FnoTHHioiUM 

character,  and  his  bhiish  half- tints  de-  lo  make  striking  heads  and  good  like* 

fltvoy  what  wonkl  otherwise   be   £ne  nesaes  which  seem  as  if  done  witli  a 

ll»h.    He  covers  his  canvas  so  thinlF  hoase-painter's  brush.  THOimov  shows 

that  we  think  his  pictures  must  all  sink  decided  improvement,  and  the  effiKts  of 

«waT  befic>re  many  years  have  elapsed,  study. 

The  full  length  of  a  boy  and  the  half  A  picture  has  been  lately  ezhibaed  in 

length  of  a  lady,  exhibited  by  Ihoram  this  city  and  Boston  purporting  to  be  a 

thisjrear,  show  the 'Same  delicate  color-  development  of   Washington  AUston's 

ing,  elaborate  finish,  and  untiring  indas-  uninisnad  Belshazzai's  mat,  by  Mr. 

try,  which  his    former   pictures   have  Spear.  It  is  a  vile  libel  on  Albiton*  and  so 

shown.    His  drapery  is  admirably  lined,  ridiculously  bad  as  to  be  beneath  criticissfc 

nnd  the  texture  <n  his  stu&  marked  with  We  eanaot  omit  to  speak  our  admins 

mat  accoiacy ;  this  was  shown  in  the  tion  of  the  St  Catherine  of  Blaas,  whiok 

dreas  in  the  lady's  portrait  this  year.    In  was  in  the  Exhibition  thia  year,  although 

spite  of  Mr.  Ingham's  exquisitely  delicate  he  is  not  one  of  our  artists.    It  is  an  m* 

and  finished  paiating,  or  perhaps  by  rea-  mirable  composition   in  a  very  sevsm 

son  of  his  exclusive  attention  to  those  school,  reminding  us  by  its  dose  lextais 

foalittes:  his  pictures  have  always  to  us  and  austere  style  of  Cacavagio,  and  by 

a  weak  and  waxy  appearance.    His  fig-  its  hard,  sharp  outlines  and  mana|[eoiant 

was  appear  to  have  no  skeletons.  of  light  and  shade,  of  the  paintinffof 

What  crotchet  has  WmrzLsa  in  his  Betzch,  the  great  outline  engraver.   The 

ksad  that  causes  him  to  paint  such  moa-  conception  is  noble,  the  grouping  admi* 

otromties  with  so  much  ability  disphiyed  rable,  and  the  light  floatimr  air  givsa 

in  them  ?   His  pictures  last  year  were  ex-  to  the  figures  individually  ana  asa  gn»p» 

a^pgerated  enough,  but  this  year  he  has  a  remarkable  point  in  the  pictore.    It 

given  us  the  very  madness  of  Wenxler-  was  with  reason  tlKNight  by  many  to  bs 

iofli.    To  make  his  figures  stand  out,  he  the  gem  of  the  exhibition, 

descends  to  the  trick  of  putting  them  on  Rarely  have  we  had  a  year  so  rich  ia 

A  dan-colored  ground  upon  which  their  pictures  and  other  works  of  art  as  ths 

suMoftened  out&nesare  cut  sharply  out  past;   and  from  the  manner  in  whwh 

His  heads  are  fineJv  draws,  but  are  mere  they  have  been  appreciated  by  artists 

■aaterial  copies  of  so  many  and  such  and  the  public,  we  are  led  to  hope  mack 

lanes,  without  the  slightest  expression  or  ibr  the  coming  year  and  for  the  faftueu 

tfkaracter  being  given,  his  flesh,  from  We  look  anxiously  for  something  from 

A  stcsage  and  tfeeted  method  of  making  oar  sculptors. 
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BRIGHTER    DAYS    FOR    POLAND. 

▲  8irPPLEMZ5TlAT    CHAFTER    TO    THE    "  THBEE    CHAPTERS    OH    THE  HISTOIT 

OF  POLAMD.*** 


The  present  Poli^  insnneetioD  gires  qnestioDS  the  freedon  and  i 

iM  an  opportunity  to  say  a  few  words  of  Poland  is  comprised, 

more  on  tne  a^irs  of  Roland.    We  glad-  Kings  and  tbeir  satellites  peiceifci 

It  embrace  iu  for  we  hope  to  be  able  to  early  enoagb,  that  the  times  were  psig- 

ibow  that  her  moral  force  has  increased  nant  with  Freedom,  and  tbey  pitpsRi 

in  spite  of  the  trials  she  has  been  endnr-  themselves  to  strangle  the  Goddess  in  ha 

ing,  and  that  the  day  of  her  deliTerance  is  cradle.    Notwithstanding  their  great  c<- 

i^proBching.     We  hope,  at  the  same  forU,  great  expenditures  of  mooey  mi 

tune,  to  make  the  calumnies  cast  upon  blood  to  that  effect*  ProTidence  lemofei 

her  recoil  upon  the  heads  of  her  enemies,  the  child  into  the  wilderness,  bcyosd  ik 

To  view  the  Polish  question  in  a  proper  sea,  far  from  the  reach  of  the  hands  ikil 

light,  it  is  necessary  to  look  upon  it  in  were  intent  upon  smothering  its  life;  s^ 

connection  with  the  affiuis  of  the  civilized  parently  abandoned  to  saTs^rj.  km- 

world  in  general,  and  those  of  the  Slavic  pests  and  uncultivated  nature,  it  was  )A 

net  in  particular ;  for  it  is  no  longer  a  to  g^ow  strong  in  mind  and  body, 

mere  question  of  an  independent  exist-  The  first  decisive  victory  that  ' 

ence  oT  a  territory,  but  it  is  a  question  in  gained  over  despotism  was  the 

which  the  interests  of  mankind  are  in-  ment  of  the  American  IndependcBCc.   It 

Tolved.  Shall  a  people  consisting  of  more  was  in  vain  that  England  struggled  foi 

than  twenty-lour  millions,  whose  history  eight  years  with  her  colonies,  po«cia| 

is  full  of  noble  monuments,  and  whose  out  her  treasure  to  the  amount  of  a  hs* 

language  boasts  of  a  literature  inspiring  dred  and  thirty-six  millions  of  poeadi 

ihe  most  ardent  £eelinffs  of  patriotism,  per-  sterling,  and  sacrificing,  to  the  isst  «' 

ish  forever  ?    Is  the  Slavic  race,  amount-  power,  the  lives  of  her   two  bw  * 

ing  to  more  than  one-third  of  the  popu-  thousand  sons.    Now,  for  the  fine 

lation  of  Europe,  doomed  to  eternal  op-  in  history,  liberty  has  gained  a  firm 

pression  ?    Are  the  people  of  Europe  al-  form  from  which  it  can  uiunolested 

ways  to  suffer  the  soul-crushing  incubus  to  the  down-tiodden  masses, 

of  feudal  institutions  ?    Is  the  will  of  a  feels  already  her  strength  and 

few  crowned  idespots  to  preside  over  the  of  footing.    While  she  address 

destinies  of  the  world  forever  ?    Are  the  of  consolation  and  hope  to  the  people  ha 

blessingsof  life-and-freedom-givingCbris-  voice  enters  with  terror  into  the  sosh  i^ 

tianity  to  be  always  dispensed  by  a  time-  all  supporters  of  tyranny.    It  has  k^ 

serving   priesthood  ?     Has   not   Christ  come  a  fixed  fact,  no  longer  sdmitfisg  d 

■own  the  seed  of  equality  and  brotherly  any  doubt,  that  America  is  the  m 

love  among  men,  whose  each  succeeding  of  liberty.  Her  detractors  may  say 

harvest  is  to  be  more  abundant  ?    Are  they  will ;   she  is,  beyond    sot 

men  eternally  doomed  to  hatred  of  one  country,  the  hope  of  mankind.     It  is 

another,  and  to  both  political  and  spirit-  that  she  is  but  beginning  to  fed  her  io- 

ual  bondage  ?    Has  it  been  decreed  in  the  tiny  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  a  asa 

councils  of  God  that  lies  and  wickedness  who  is  just  awakening  from  sleep ;  te 

should  forever  have  a  mastery  over  truth  she  will  in  due  time  come  to  ha  cos- 

and  righteousness  in  this  world  ?    These  sciousness,  and  dischaige  the  great  dit« 

are  the  questions  to  which  every  reflect-  that  Providence  has  imposed  npos  hff 

ing  person,  who  has  at  all  thought  upon  If  she  do  not  know  yet,  she  w^  mm 

the  past,  will  answer  with  a  roost  em-  know,  that  the  boon  of  freedom  i4e  m- 

phatic  denial.  In  each  and  in  all  of  these  joys  was  not  granted  her  for  her  mi> 


*  In  the  last  No.  on  p.  45, 4th  line  from  the  bottom  of  2d  col.,  read  PimAm  far 
p.  50,  Ist  coL,  5ch  line  from  the  bottom,  read  havt  mart  amwmamt$  for  Jbsor 
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benefit,  for  her  espeicial  a^^grandizement  sabjects   of  those   that  were   brought 
and  pride,  but  that  it  was  given  her  in  to  assail  freedom  spread  the  contagion  the 
trust  to  be  accounted  for  as  the  patri-  wider,  even  in  despite  of  Aemeelves. 
mony  of  the  race.  The  world  has  seen  eyidence  enough  of 
The  only  distinction  that  England  de-  this  fact.     That   exclusive   feeling  of 
rived  from  the  war  with  the  Confederate  nationality  which  made  one  man  look 
States   was,  the    ignominy    of   having  upon  another  as  a  foe  because  he  chanced 
fought  against  liberty.      The  spirit  of  to  be  bom  in  another  clime  and  speak 
freedom  spreading,  she  had  again  to  do  another  language,  and  which  was  chiefly 
the  dirty  work  o?  despotism  on  the  soil  fanned  by  kings,  and  made  use  of  for 
of  France.    Her  old  resources  being  not  evil  purposes,  is  fast  dying  away,  and 
sufficient  for  this  new  combat,  she  had  the  eood  of  all  countries  are  ashamed  of 
recourse,  as  history  bears  witness,  to  the  it.   Men  begin  to  feel  that  the  well-being 
tricks  of  falsehood.     She  persuaded  her  of  one  nation  righteously  pursued,  en- 
people  and  the  unthinking  world  at  larj^e,  hances  the  happiness  of  another ;  so  that 
that  she  fought  in  the  name  of  religion  despotic  rulers  are  beginning  to  expert- 
and  humanity,  nay,  of  liberty  herself!  ence  greater  difficulty  in  enlisting  on« 
The  devil,  to  entice  the  mortal,  often  people  against  another,  than  in  lonner 
puts  on  the  aspect  of  a  saint.    England  days.     They  who   have  spilt  human 
knows  the  value  of  the  apparel :  it  has  blood  enough  to  crimson  all  the  waters 
served  her  well  on  more  than  one  oc-  of  this  glol^  in  carryine  out  the  schemes 
casion.    The  real  cause,  however,  that  of  their  selfish,  personal amandizement. 
led  her  to  this  new  struggle  was  the  or  in  oppressing  the  people,  at  last  find 
fear  for  rotten  aristocratic  institutiops,  themselves  obliged  to  entice  and  to  con- 
and  the  income  of  her  money-gathering  ciliate  by  various  stratagems  the  very 
manufacturers.    To  cap  the  climax,  she,  multitude  they  once  were  wont  to  despise, 
about  the  same  time,  shed  tears  over  the  Even  the  French  Revolution,  that  scene 
fate  of  free  Poland!    For  twenty-one  of  almost  unmitigated  horrors,  is  now 
successive  years  England  under    these  considered  by  all  pnilosophic  thinkers  as 
pretences  carried  on  war  against  France,  only  the  terrible  and  natural  reaction  of 
at  the  expense  of  the  lives  of  seven  bun-  as  terrible  though  more  silent  tyranny, 
dred  thousand  Britons,  and  of  one  billion,  and  it  is  only  the  minions  of  power  that 
six  hundred  and  twenty-three  millions  do  not  join  the  good  Robert  Hall  and  the 
of  pounds  sterling,  from  her  treasury,  great  Uarlyle,  in  blessing  it  for  having 
Other  crowned  heads  of  Europe,  from  secured  a  eignal  triumph  to  humanity, 
similar  motives,  have  joined  her  in  this  Since  that  time,  kin^  have  never  rMted 
conflict,  making  use  of  the  same  false  on  beds  of  roses ;  their  victories,  instead 
pretences,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  of  rendering  them  more  secure,  have  only 
unchristian,  national  antipathies  which  alarmed  them  the  more.    After  a  8trugfi;le 
kings  have  been  abetting  for  many  ages,  of  four  hundred  years  the  Greeks  finally 
Even  poor  Germany  was  made  to  believe  succeeded  in  establishinr  their  independ- 
that  sne  was  fighting  for  her  national  ence ;  but  king-craft,  whose  pretensions 
honor   and  liberty!     But    times    have  have  become  greatly   abated,  had    yet 
changed  since!      Is    there   an  honest,  power  enough  to  spoil  this  work  of  Provi- 
generous-hearted  Englishman  or  German  dence,  and  to  force  upon   Greece  the 
who  does  not  now  regret  that  his  ances-  modem  invention  called  a  constitutional 
tors  should  have   been  so  grossly  de-  king.    Bad  as  it  was,  yet  something  was 
ceived  as  to  aid  the  tyrants  to  rivet  chains  gained ;  much  was  conceded  to  the  grow- 
upon   humanity?     Poland,   Republican  ing  spirit  of  freedom. 
France  and  Napoleon  have  been  buried ;  When  despotic  rulers  were  congratu- 
and  monarchs  congratulated  themselves  lating  themselves  upon  the  general  paci- 
upon  the  event,  for  they  believed  that  fication  of  Europe,  Spain — ignorant  and 
Liberty  was  sleeping  an  eternal  sleep  in  priest-ridden  Spain — arose,  spoke  for  her 
the  same  grave.  rights,  and  held  forth  a  second  time  to  the 
The  cunning  are  more  foolish  than  people  her  Constitution  of  1812.     Ever 
either  they  believe  themselves,  or  others  since,  she  has  been  the  victim  of  the  in- 
take them  to    be.      Short-sighted    that  trigues  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  the  Consti- 
tbey  were !    The  spirit  of  freedom  does  tutional  Kings,  and  the  Pope ;  for  she 
not  die  ;  it  is  a  contagion  of  the  soul  for  offended  them  all  without  ceremony.    She 
which  no  monarch  ever  will  be  able  to  is  even  now  suffering  much  at  their  hands, 
devise  a  quarantine  or  a  grave.     The  struggling,  perhaps,  at  more  grievous  die- 
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tunately  for  him  he  got  a  drill-sergeant  for  on  a  volcano  that  may  burst  at  the  hour 
a  schoolmaster — ^yet  even  this  state  is  least  expected.    The  premonitory  figns 
better  than  a  stand- still  attitude ;  for  there  have  already  appeared, 
is  no  greater  curse  that  a  nation  or  an  Since  the  time  of  the  blessed  Apostles, 
individual  can  suflR^r  under,  than  apathy  there  have  been  but  few  true  teacners  of 
of  thought.     While  these  events  were  the  doctrines  of  the  lowhr  Jesns  for  the 
taking  place  on  Continental  Europe,  Eng-  poor  and  oppressed  of  this  earth ;   and 
land  was  also  undergoing  the  remodeling  none  like  that  earnest  follower  of  the 
influence  of  the  times.    Among  the  great-  Nazarene,  the  Abb^    de  la  Mennais: 
est  events  that  ever  happened  in  her  polit-  himself  a  priest,  he  has  exposed  the  hol- 
jcal  life,  must  be  placed  the  passage  of  the  lowness  of  his  order  by  showing  how 
Catholic  Emancipation  Bill,  and  that  of  the  wide  are  their  teachings  from  the  teach* 
Reform  Bill.    lliese  two  measures  were  ings  of  Christ    He  has  drawn  upon  his 
pregnant  with  important  meaning,  not  head  the  curses  of  Potentetes;  the  Pope 
onl^  for  Great  Britain  but  for  the  whole  has  excommunicated  him ;  but  he  cares 
civilized  world,  since  they  were  a  po-  little  for  these  when  his  conscience  and 
litical  weatherglass  of  Europe.      Thus  his  God  approve,  and  when  the  oppress- 
forcibly  pushed  forward,  England  cannot  ed,  the  honest  and  intelligent,  bless  him. 
arrest  ner  onward  career;  she  must  go  His  teachings  have  brought  back  to  Chris- 
on  from  reform  to  reform :  her  Chartism,  tianity  many  of  those  who  once  saw  in 
the  Free-kirk  movement  of  Scotland,  the  it  but  an  imposition  on  humanity  for  the 
Irish  Repeal  Association,  a(id  this  Anti-  benefit  of  royalty  and  the  priesthood. 
Corn-Law-LfCague,   are    but    legitimate  Michelet  and  Quinet  are  other  instru- 
concomitants  and  conseauences  of  the  ments  in  the  hands  of  Providence  to  ad- 
first  impulse  and  signs  of  the  ever  pro-  vance  the  condition  of  the  human  mind, 
gressive  nature  of  freedom.     Through  For  a  long  time,  the  Jesuits  were  work- 
these  signs,  the  voice  of  humanity,  of  ing  covertly  to  sap  the  foundations  of 
justice,  of  equality  and  freedom,  speaks  liberty,  and   latterly  they  have  believ- 
in  thundering  accents  to  the  abettors  of  ed  themselves  rapidly  advancing  their 
abuse  and  oppression.  scheme,  when  Michelet  and  Quinet  tore 
Thus  the  spirit  of  liberty  goes  on  from  awajTtbe  mask  and  revealed  their  true 
one  conquest  to  another,  trampling  under  aspect  to  the  eyes  of  France.    The  ef- 
foot  the  corrupt  institutions  ol  the  feudal  ibrts  of  the  king  and  bishops  who  sup- 
ages  ;  and  its  strength  never  yet  was  so  ported  them,  availed  them  but  little ;  the 
accumulated  and  threatening  as  it  is  at  the  French  public  branded  them  as  culprits,  en- 

g resent  moment.  The  infamous  means  emies  to  the  domestic,  social  and  political 
y  whicti  crowned  heads  succeeded  in  happiness  of  mankind ;  and  the  enlight- 
mining  the  late  Polish  Revolution,  have  ened  world  concurred  in  the  veidrct. 
not  proved  very  efficient  in  allaying  tbeir  And  as  if  to  remove  all  shadow  of  doubt 
apprehensions.  The  Poles,  obliged  to  flee  from  the  mind  of  the  public  about  the 
their  country,  brought  to  Western  Eu-  correctness  of  its  judgtnent,  the  Rev. 
rope  the  torch  of  liberty,  lighted  at  their  Father  Gioberti,  an  eve-witness  of  priest- 
own  firesides ;  and  in  theirpassage,  every  ly  iniquity,  and  who  was  persecuted, 
ffpirited  and  generous  people  came  for-  exiled,  and  excommunicated  lor  having 
ward  to  ignite  tbeir  own  long  prepared  dared  to  be  an  honest  man,  came  for- 
materials  at  the  Are  that  was  consecrated  ward  with  his  revelations  and  put  the 
by  the  patriotic  blood  of  a  nation.  The  last  seal  to  the  ignominy  of  the  Society 
fire  was  kindled,  and  Europe  now  lies  of  Jesus.*    The  energy  of  free  principles 


Archbishop 
the  prelate 

fraternity   ,    .       ^    ..  ,  ,1  - 

the  members  of  which  living,  for  the  most  part,  like  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  will  attempt 
the  aboUtioa  of  ail  truth.  They  will  succeed ;  for  these  people  assume  a  variety  of  shapes : 
with  Pagans  they  will  be  Pagans:  with  Atheists,  Atheists ;  with  Jews  they  will  be  Jews  ; 
with  Retormers.  Reformers ;— ana  all  this,  for  the  purpose  of  learning  your  inCenuons,  de- 
signs, hearts  ana  ittdinations ;  and  so  making  you  like  the  fool  who  said  in  his  heart,  there 
is  no  God.  These  people  are  spread  over  the  whole  earth ;  they  will  be  admitted  into  the 
counsels  of  princes,  who,  however,  will  not  be  therefore  the  more  wise ;  such  influence  will 
they  gain  over  them,  that  unconsciously,  their  hearts  and  most  hidden  secrets  wtU  l>e  re- 
v^ded.    This  will  happen,  because  they  have  abandoned  the  law  of  Ood  and  his  Oospel,  by 
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Another  fact  of  great  importance,  in  con-  That  it  has  not  heen  so  always,  the  an- 
section  with  the  advance  of  the  spirit  of  nals  of  Serria,  Bohemia,  the  Kepablic  of 
liberty,  is  to  be  noticed  in  the  growth  of  the  Great- No wogrod,  of  Ragusa  and  Po- 
the  feeling  of  nationality  among  ciTilized  land  testifv.  To  a  great  extent  the  vir- 
nations— a  nationality  that  is  Christian,  tnes  of  the  Slavonians  contributed  to 
rejoicing  in  the  happiness  of  other  na-  their  min ;  they  are,  as  a  race,  frank  and 
tions,  and  limiting  itself  to  the  natural  hospitable  to  a  degree  not  surpassed  by 
boundaries  of  territory  and  affinities  of  other  civilized  nations,  and  thus  they 
lan^age  and  habits  of  a  people,  and  often  harbored  in  their  midst  cunninc 
which,  only  commanding  respect  for  it-  enemies  as  friends ;  their  love  of  rural 
self,  never  can  be  used  by  despots  as  a  ftnd  ^uiet  life  indisposes  them  to  com- 
means  of  personal  ambition,  of  conquest  mercial  and  maritime  pursuits,  and  thus 
and  oppression.  Germany  is  a  stnlung  they  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  de- 
instance  in  point ;  her  rulers  could  not  prived,  by  more  adventurous  and  iese 
dupe  her  as  they  once  did.  This  feeling  scrupulous  intruders,  of  the  advantages 
has  been  growing  stronger  of  late  years,  which  the  mastery  of  a  sea-ooast  can 
even  among  the  Slavic  branches,  which  confer  upon  a  nation  ;  the  decidedly 
once  were  thought  to  have  been  com-  democratic  tendencies  of  their  social  or- 
pletely  Grermanii^ ;  the  Bohemians,  for  ganixation,  notwithstanding  occasional 
instance,  begin  to  recall  the  }>ast  glory  of  unimportant  exceptions,  prevented  among 
their  national  existence  and  literature.  them  the  rise  of  a  few  and  powerful  fam« 

The  Poles  never  have  allowed  their  ilies,  whose  ambition  could  sway  the 

national  feeling  to  lay  dormant  even  in  people,  and  lay  a  foundation  of  future 

their  greatest  trials ;  they  never  will,  empires,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Ger- 

happen  what  may  to  their  native  land,  mans,  whose  brood  possesses  almost  all 

The  Hungarians  are  also  assiduously  cul-  the  thrones  of  the  civilized  world.    The 

tivating  their  vernacular   tongue,   and  perseverance  in  undertakings  with  which 

studying  their  history,  much  to  the  ap-  they  are  blessed,  may  in  time  compen*. 

prehension  of  the  Austrian  Emperor.  sate  them  for  the  disadvantages  resulting 

This  feeling  of  nationality  incites  na-  from  the  above  virtues ;  and  trostinc  to 

tions  to  an  honorable  rivalry,  and  teaches  their  courage,  which  has  never  ahan- 

them  to  esteem  one  another,  while  it  is  doned  them,  they  may  yet  reconquer  their 

also  promoting  amicable  relations  which  rights. 

daily  force  upon  their  minds,  that  they  Another  reason  that  may  also  be  as- 

are  children  of  one  Father  above,  and  signed  for  their  present  i>olitical  oondi- 

that  it  is  the  business  of  kings  and  the  tion,  is  in  the  fact  that  tne  Reformation 

devil  alone  to  keep  them  asunder.    This  was  propagated  in  an  unknown  tongue 

kind  of  nationality  is  destined  to  be,  at  no  to  the  mass  of  the  Slavonians,  and  the 

distant  period,  the  lever  of  mi£:htj  events,  language  of  their  enemies;  and  thus,  the 

when  tne  geographical  boundaries  of  na-  benefits  that  resulted  from  that  religious 

lions   shall  take  a  more  natural  form  movement  to  other  nations,  were  with- 

than  what  has  pleased  the  arrogance  of  held    frcHn  them  in   a   great  measure, 

crowned  beads  to  mark  out.  Their  own,  and  the  first  reformer,  John 

Having  thus  led  our  reader  over  the  Hus9,  unfortunately  came  in  a  time  when 

path  of  advancing  Freedom,  we  have  now  man's  spiritual  benefactors  were  burned 

brought  him  to  Uie  point  from  which  he  alive,  and  the  seed  of  reform  he  planted 

can  teke  a  better  view  of  the  Slavic  race  was  blasted  before  it  became  a  vigorous 

whose  myriads  cover  the  territory  stretch-  shoot 

ing  from  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  to  the  The   nations  to  whose  fortunes  the 

UraJ  Mountains,  and  from  the  Caspian  destinies  of   the  SUvic  race  are  mora 

and  Black  seas  to  the  Baltic ;  and  com-  or  less    chained,  are  Russia,  Bohemia, 

prising  the  ancient  little  republic  of  Ra-  Servia  and  Poland.    There  caii  be  little 

^usa,  Dalmatia,  Camiola,  Croatia,  Ca-  good  expected  for  the  Slavonians  from 

rinthia,  Styria,  Slavonia,  Bosnia,  Servia,  Kussia ;  for  she  is  aiming  at  a  universal 

Bohemia,  Moravia,  Silesia,  Poland  in  its  submWsion  of  that  race  to  her  sceptre 

ancient  limits,  and  European  Russia.  only  to  oppress  them.     The  mass  in 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  a  race,  Russia,  plunged  in  abject  servitude  and 

ao  numerous  as  the  Slavonic,  should  be  gross  ignorance,  and  under  the  control  of 

enslaved  to  the  d«pree  it  is;  and  yet,  re-  an  ignorant  and  vicious  hierarchy,  whose 

fleeting  upon  its  c&racter,  abundant  and  heaa  is  the  Emperor,  cannot  contribute 

extenuating  caniei  appear  for  the  fact  much  to  the  development  of  free  insti* 
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Austria,  after  anbdnipg  Italy,  gaye  her  a  represented  by  tlieir  enemies  as  ayeise  to 

code  of  laws,  wbieh  is  still  in  force  in  her  improTement,  and  that  tbeir  nobility  art 

own  proTinces,  and  by  yirtue  of  which  arrogant  and  oppressiye  to  their  peasant* 

a  barbarous  distinction  of  classes  was  in*  ry,  or  serf 9^  as  Ihev  would  hare  it.    Bat 

trodaced,  subjecting  the  peasantry  to  cor-  to  see  the  utter  falsehood  of  these  asser* 

poreal  puniiiiment     Not  a  word  was  tions,  it  is  only  necessary  to  recur  to  bis* 

uttered,  but  the  Italian  public  received  tory.    The  Polish  nobility  are  not  a  feu* 

this  Austrian  boon  in  such  a  suUenness  dal  order  of  men,  as  is  the  case  elsewhere; 

that  the  imperial  go?emment  had  to  ab-  and  the  Polish  peasant  is  not  a  serf.  The 

r(^te  the  laws  before  three  mouths  were  Polish  nobles  sprung  from  the  midst  of 

OTer.    And  now,  in  consequence  of  bet-  their  people ;  they  won  their  titles  on  the 

ter  laws,  a  simple  S^dic  can  arrest  a  field  of  battle,  in  defence  of  their  country, 

prince  or  a  priest  as  well  as  a  peasant,  or  at  the  seats  of  learning,  and  thus  their 

without  regard  to  their  rank.  feelings  have  never  been  alienated  iron 

Such  are  the  triumphs  and  power  of  the  people.    As  early  as  the  commence* 

public  opinion,  and  of  the  spirit  of  free-  ment  ot  the  14th  century,  the  serfs  that 

dom  that  animates  and  directs  it  in  our  were  taken  as  prisoners  of  war  were 

times.  freed.    The  relation  of  the  Polish  pea- 

By  thus  showing  the  causes  and  their  sant  to  the  lord  is  the  same  as  that  of  a 

effects  now  in  action  out  (/  Poland,  tenant  in  £nglaad  or  in  the  Western 

we  have  prepared  our  reeulers  to  enter  States  of  this  country,  to  the  owner  of 

upon  the  consideration  of  the  future  pros-  the  soil ;  he  pays  for  the  use  of  the  land 

pacts  of  the  Polish  cause,  and  of  the  ele-  he  cultivates,  either  in  labor,  produce,  or 

ments  of  its  success  within  the  Polish  money.    The  Poles  have  always  sbowa 

nation  itself.  themselves  ready  to  improve  the  ooadi- 

The  powers  that  have  partitioned  Po*  tion  of  their  country  in  every  respect ; 

land,  represent  her  to  the  world  through  but  tbeir  enemies  would  never  allow  then 

their  paid  organs,  as  demoralized  and  un-  so  to  do.    And  yet,  notwithstanding  suck 

fit  to  govern  herself ,  while  they  are  using  obstacles,  the  Polish  mind  not  only  has 

all  means  to  effect  her  demoralization,  kept  pace  with  the  tiroes,  but  also  cob* 

Religion,  education,  and  degrading  laws,  tributed  not  a  little  to  advance  them, 

have  been  made  use  of  to  accomplish  The  Constitution  of  the  3d  of  May» 

their  infernal  purposes.     But  notwitb-  1791,  is  an  evidence  that  the  Poles  have 

standing  the  influences  of  some  corrupt  recognized  their  nast  errors,  and  wished 

priests,  inefficient  or  perverted  education,  to  remedy  the  evils,  but  they  were  inter- 

and  the  premium  upon  vices — as  the  ty^  fered  with  and  prevented.    It  was  the 

tem  of  espionsge  testifies — the   Polish  most  liberal  constitution  then  known  ia 

nation  has  virtue  enough  to  see  the  con-  Europe,  and  received  the  hearty  approval 

dition  into  which  her  enemies  are  plung*  of  the  best  and  wisest  men  of  the  age. 

in^  her,  and  to  desire  its  amelioration.  Whateverdefects  it  may  have  when  view* 

It  IS  prohibited  to  preach  temperance  to  ed  from  this  distant  period,  it  will  never* 

the   Polish    peasantry,   that    intemper*  theless  be  acknowledged  that  its  crown- 

ance  and  its  concomitants   should  not  ing  glory  is  the  dause  authorizing  its 

be  arrested.     If  a   wealthy  Pole  is  a  revision  every  twenty-five  years.    Uon- 

apendthrift  and  dissipated,  the  govern*  sidering  theifurationofhumaalife,  thert 

nent  otters  him  means  in  order  to  rid  is,  every  quarter  of  a  century,  an  equili* 

him  the  sooner  of  his  estate  and  char*  brinm  of  moral  powers  between  the  gene- 

acter.    It  passes  oppressive  laws  for  the  ration  coming  on,  and  that  passing  off,  the 

peasantry,  and  makes  the  nobles  their  stage ;  conservatism  balancing  the  spirit 

executors,  to  engender ill-feelinc  between  of  progress:  hence  the  wisdom  of  the 

the  two  orders,  and  to  lay  tne  whole  proviso.    At  this  time  the  constitution 

odium  of  such  laws  upon  tne  shoulders  would  have  been  twice  revised,  and  thus 

of  the  nobility ;   it  favors   complaints  suited  to  the  experience,  wants  and  de- 

against  them,  representing  itself  as  al*  mands  of  the   pr<>gresaiag  age.     The 

ways  ready  to  do  justice  to  the  com^  iiamers  of  that  instrument  deserve  great 

plaming  peasant  I  credit  for  having  exhibited  a  higher  de- 

In  spite  of  these  villaaous  means,  gree  of  foresight  than  is  common  in  legis* 

those  governments  are  far  from  attaining  lators;  for  in  their  time  the  modem  pro- 

thcir  object    Intellicence  and  virtue  are  gress  was  not  so  discernible  as  it  ia  now ; 

in^genons  to  tbe  Pcnish  soil,  and  cannot  it  had  not  then  the  hnpetas  which  itsinoe 

be  entirely  extirpated.    The  Poles  are  has  acquired.  The  efficient  neasuraa  that 
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were  taken  for  the  spread  of  education  a  Otizen-King — ^a  deceiver.    Power  it 

among  the  mass  of  the  Polish  jpeople,  to-  the  god  of  kings,  and  doable-dealio^  sod 

gether  with  the  guaranty  of  rights  to  treachery,  under  the  name  of  expediea- 

every  Pole,  which  this  constitution  con-  cy,  their  religion;  honest   and  nn^ 

templated,  would  have  made  Poland  one  hearted  people,  therefore,  should  not  tnut 

of  the  first  countries  in  Europe.    Sur-  them.     Civilized  nations  have  alreidy 

rounded  by  difficulties  which  tneir  ene-  reached  the  period  when  they  should  be 

mies  were  continually  raising,  the  Poles  left  to  go  alone,  without  such  taton. 

never  slackened  their  efiforts  to  devise  People  must  be  trusted  with  power  befon 

means  to  keep  up  their  nationality,  their  they  can  learn  to  use  it. 
Uterature,  and  the  spirit  of  improvement ;        Europe  was  in  this  state  of  hesitatioii 

and  they  have  been  so  eminently  sue-  and  mistrust  of  popular  institutions  at  tbt 

cessfal  that  they  in  consequence  drew  time  of  the  Polish  Revolution  of  1S30, 

upon  themselves  greater  persecutions  from  which,  in  consequence,  partook  of  tbe 

their  oppressors.  same   undecided    character.     Althoogh, 

As  an  instance  of  liberality  and  en-  during  that  Revolution  there  were  parti* 

lightened  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Poles,  sans  of  a  constitutional  monarchy,  and  of 

we  mast  mention  the  fact  that  in  1818,  a  pure  democracy,  yet  the  subject  of  a 

the  Lithuanian  nobles  asked  the  Emperor  form  of  government  did  not  much  occupy 

Alexander  to  give  perfect  freedom  to  their  the  attention  of  the  Poles ;  because  their 

peasantry,  stating  that  they  were  willing  first  and  all-important  aim  was  to  secare 

to  waive  their  own  prerogatives.    They  the  independence  of  the  country,  afte 

received  a  delusive  hope  for  an  answer  the  accomplishment  of  which  they  woiiU 

from  this  Emperor.    And  when  the  same  have  had  more  leisure  to  decide  upon  tbe 

request  was  repeated  by  the  Polish  no-  form  of  a  permanent  government  to  te 

bility  at  the  Congress  ot  La^bach,  they  adopted.    Thetinfortunate  termination  of 

were  plainly  refused,  and  forbidden  to  that  Revolution  prevented  the  disconioi 

mention  the  subject  again.    Facts  like  of  the  question  bv  the  people  in  their  po- 

these  are  sufficient  proofs  of  the  progress  litical  capacity;  out,  as  individuals,  tU 

the  Poles  have  made ;  and  yet  their  ene-  Poles  in  silence  have  reflected  upon  tbe 

mies  would  persuade  the  world  that  they  subject,  and  have  expressed  their  opinioa 

do  not  deserve  freedom !   Is  there  a  coun-  in  the  pending  insurrection, 
try  whose  nobility  art  or  ever  have  been        The  Poles,  to  the  number  of  at  laiit 

ynlling  to  divest  themselves  of  their  pre-  fifteen  thousand,  who,  in  consequence  of 

rogatives  in  favor  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  Revolution  of  1830,  found  themeelrei 

society  ?    Why  should  then  the  Poles  be  under  the  necessity  of  seeking  an  asylaa 

judged  by  a  more  elevated  standard  of  in  foreign  countries,  have  become  abnarf 

morality  than  other  nations  in  their  minor  the  organ  of  their  oppresaed  countryma 

faults,  when  not  only  they  are  not  in  this  at  home,  and  they  have  taken  up  tbe 

respect  inferior  to  others,  but  they  set  an  question  of  the  form  of  government,  sgi- 

example  of  such  lofty  virtues  ?  tating  it  all  the  while,  and  not  witMt 

Previous  to  the  revolutions  that  took  success.  The  Polish  exiles,  anoong  wboa 

place  in  Europe,  in  1830,  the  confidence  there  are  some  of  tbe  first  names  of  ttieir 

m  purely  democratic  institutions  was  not  land,  and  whose  centre  of  action  is  Francei 

established  in  tbe  convictions  of  many  of  divided  themselves  upon  tbe  qnestion  of 

the  roost  liberal  minds,  and  the  talent  die-  the  form  of  government  into  two  partict: 

played  by  tbe  writers  upon  the  constitu-  one  being  in  favor  of  a  linoited  monarcliy, 

tional  monarchical  form  of  government,  and  the  other  of  a  pure  democracy;  beact 

contributed  much  to  the  mistrust.    The  they  go  by  the  name  of  Aristocrats  aat 

best  of  men  hesitated  to  trust  themselves  to  Democrats.    It  is  not  to  be  inferred  thst 

the  rule  of  democracy,  (as  was  evinced  in  one  party  has  more  patriotism  than  tte 

the  French  Revolution  of  the  Three  Days,)  other,  because  they  do  not  agree  on  dw 

believing  that  a  Constitutional  Monarchy  question ;  they  difier,  becmae  soms  of 

would  prepare  the  mass  of  the  people  by  them  believe  that  only  a  limited  monardy 

degrees  fora  more  enlarged  freedom.  Plan-  ean  save  their  country,  while  others  set 

sible  as  the  aigument  may  seem,  it  is  fu-  her  salvation  only  in  pure  democracy.  It 

tile,  nevertheless;  sad  experience  has  is  very  natural,  thatamongandb  a  naate 

taught  us  that  much.    To  expect  that  a  of  men,  there  should  be  fooad  aome  vko 

king  willingly  will  take  measures  to  pre-  are  timid,  pusilianimoua,  sticklers  «>  fm* 

pare  a  nation  for  self-government  is  pre-  cedents  and  traditions,  and  tber,  tkM|k 

posteious:  tbe  beet  of  kings  will  be  but  honest,  would  favor  nooarchiau  powers 
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Bomc  form ;  they  wonld  be  Aristocrats.  ri«ng  and  growing  rreat     Already  our 

Those,  however,  who  are  hold  and  frank,  hrothen  of  the  Grand  Dnchy  of  Poaen,  of 

hating  the  tortuous  ways  of  sceptred  ru-  ^*T''°  T^i*?"^  and  Lithuania  have  risen, 

lem,  would,  naturally    enough,  rather  wd  are  fighting  againat  the  eneiny.    They 

.     *    .     *j  .*«„«  t^^^„^.  ;1™.«.^  are  fighting  for  their  lacred  rights  taken 

trustlhe  good  sense,  however  mexpen.  from  them  by  force  and  fraud.  You  know 
enced,  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  be  ^^^^  j,„  p,,^  ^^  i,  continually  pass- 
Democrats.  ^  ing.  The  flower  of  our  youth  are  lan- 
The  Polish  exiles.  aCTceing  in  their  guishing  in  dungeons.  Our  aged  sires, 
aim — the  restoration  of  Poland — have  whose  counsels  sustained  us,  are  treated 
been  o^ing  all  the  means  they  could  com  with  contempt.  Our  clergy  are  deprived 
mand  for  the  purpose ;  and  thus  the  in-  of  all  respect ;  in  a  word,  all  who  have 
terest  of  the  Polish  cause,  as  well  as  that  thirsted  by  act,  or  even  in  thought,  to  live 
of  freedom  in  general,  was  watched  over  ?»"  die  for  Poland,  have  been  destroyed,  or 
and  promoted?  their  voice  was  heard  by  jniniured  in  prison,  or  are  in  danger  of 
civilfzed  nations  and  responded  to,  al-  bemg  so  at  every  moment.  The  groans  of 
w*tu«^  t.aii^/iio  €Mt«  .f^^jfvti  '  1  millions  of  our  brethren,  who  are  perish- 
though  the  organs  of  despots  never  ceased  i  „„dcr  the  knout,  or  wasting /rT  sub- 
to  abuse,  misrepresent  and  endeavor  to  terranean  cells,  who  are  driven  into  the 
overpower  them.  By  their  reprints  of  va-  ranks  of  the  soldiery  of  our  oppressors, 
luahte  books  of  their  language,  they  es-  submitting  to  all  the  suffering  of  which 
sayed  to  make  up,  in  a  measure,  for  the  humanity  is  capable  of  enduring,  have 
loss  the  PoliFh  literature  has  suffered  at  the  deeply  struck  and  moved  our  hearts.  They 
hfcnds  of  the  Northern  autocrat ;  by  their  have  taken  away  our  glory,  prohibited 
writings  in  foreign  tongues,  they  aimed  o"^  lanruaje,  interdicted  the  profeseion  of 
at  an  exposition  of  the  history  of  their  ^^  !^V^  ^'  fatheriLlnfurmountable 

country  to  other  nations ;  by  their  politi-  ^ZV^^lZt  i!^i  V'l^.H'  k    ^k"""  k"*" 

-•I  j:/.^..:^...  .w^^i.*  «K^i..^i«>o  «i.<.w  ration  of  our  social  condition  ;  brother  has 

cal  dscnssions  among  themselves,  they  y^^  ^„^  ^^^  brother,  ind  the  most 

tned  to  solve  the  difficult  problem  of  the  honorable  meS  of  the  country  have  been 
future  of  Poland.  Thus  they  have  been  toil-  calumniated  and  persecuted.  Brothers! 
ing  in  the  midst  of  the  persecutions  of  one  step  more,  and  Poland  exists  no  longer, 
power,  lokewarmness  of  friends,  and  of  nor  a  Pole  is  to  be  found  there.  Our 
hardships  incident  to  the  life  of  an  exile,  grandchildren  will  curse  our  memory  for 
fuUof  hope  that  time  will  crown  their  ef-  having  left  them  nothing,  in  one  of  the 
forts  whh  success.  They  have  not  been  finest  countries  of  the  world,  but  deserti 
entirely  mistaken;  the  pending  Polish  jnd ruins;  for  having  aUowed  chains  to 
insurrection  is  the  best  commentlry  upon  ^J^K}'''  T  ^^^'^'  T?k  '  .""^  ^""^ 
the  success  of  their  labors.  Whatever  ^^[^'LSSSJ  \^^^^ 
may  be  the  iwue  of  the  present  insurrcc-  themMto  be>X'ed  to  be  slavi  if  our  op- 
tion. It  has  determined  one  pomt,  viz.,  pressors.  The  ashes  of  our  fathers,  mar- 
that  the  Polish  nation  has  made  immense  tyred  for  the  rights  of  our  nation,  call  to 
strides  in  advance,  and  will  noU  and  can-  us  from  the  tomb  to  avenge  them.  Chil- 
notfall  back  ;  that  she  feels  the  power  of  dren  at  the  "breast  implore  us  to  pre*«erve 
her  own  arm,  and  the  courage  of  her  heart  for  them  the  country  that  God  has  confided 
to  defy,  at  <mce,  all  her  despoUers.  With  ^  "•*.  T^*  ^"^  nations  of  the  entire 
a  amvicHon  of  the  justice  of  her  cause  in  "^^^  'P^'^.  «•  to  wsitt  the  destruction  of 
herhreast,conJiden6einherovmarm,and  J?!,"^^'^-    Gj*  kw«»lf  jnvites  ot- 

immorabie  reUuion  to  run  aU  hazards  S^o;,rJSwiliLT^ 
and  sacrifice  irtf AouJ  ^nMing,  she  wiU  ^i^^.  Le^  ^  „^  „  ^^  „^„^  l^^ 
sooner  or  later  gain  her  independence.  force  on  the  earth  can  crush  our  power. 
The  character  of  this  Polish  ineurrec-  We  shall  enjoy  such  liberty  as  has  never 
tion  is  seen  from  the  Manifesto  of  the  been  known  on  this  earth.  Let  us  en- 
Provisional  Government,  a  translation  of  deavor  to  conquer  such  asocial  condition, 
which  from  the  original  we  here  subjoin,  in  which  each  shall  enjoy  his  share  of  the 
as  a  satisfactory  proof  of  the  progress  of  f^»l»  of  the  earth  according  to  his  merit 
the  Poles,  and  a  sure  guaranty  of  their  jnd  his  capacity,  and  in  which  there  will 

ultimate  success.  ^^  '^^u^vV^'^I'^m  T^Z'H'^  ^'TT  ' 

where  each  Pole  ahall  find  foil  seeority  for 

MAntnno  OF  th*  NATioifAi.  Oovraw.  hinwelf,  his  wife,  his  cbiWien;  and  where  he 

MMMTOwrmm  Polish  CoMawKw.Ai.TH.  "H}"^  *•. "^^  '"^•"^^  ^L"^!":^  '"l'^.^" 

TO  TM  PousK  Natiow.  Y^^^'^^l  find  withouthumiliaUou,  the  IP- 

fallible  aid  of  the  community ;  where  pro- 

**  Poles,  the  hour  of  insurrection  has  perty  in  land  now  possessed  conditionally 

•truck.     The  whole  of  mutilated  Poland  is  by  the  peasantry,  shall  become  theirs  by  ab- 
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'  solute  right    All  forced  labors,  and  odier  and  thus  give  a  new  ywipTi^^  to  a  faxthcr 

burdens  cease  without  indemnification,  and  development  of  the  principle  of  liberty  in 

those  whoshall  devote  themselves  in  arms  to  Europe ;  for  the  voice  of  a  nation,  how- 

the  cause  of  their  country  shaU  receive  a  ^^^gr  feeble,  is  never  lost  whenever  heard 

compensauon  from  the  national  estotes.  in  the  cause  of  justice  and  truth.    Thisut. 

Polw     from  this  moment  we  acknowl^ge  ^  ^^^     ■         ,      ^     p^^ 

no  distinctions.  Let  us  henceforward  be  the  ^um     v      !**^**"  ^t^wio  uj   %uk  'Yt** 

sons  of  one  mother,  Poland-^f  one  father,  while  showing  conclusive  y  the  total  in- 

God,  who  is  in  heaven.    Let  us  invoke  his  ^^^^  of  power  to  check  the  spirit  << 

support ;  he  will  bless  our  arms,  and  give  freedom  with  its  most  stringent  measoics, 

us  victory ;  but,  in  order  to  draw  down  his  demonstrates  the  indomitable  courage  and 

blessings,  we  must  not  sully  ourselves  by  perseverance  with  which  the  Poles  are 

the  vice  of  drunkenness  or  plunder.    Let  working  in  order  to  attain  the  independ- 

us  not  soil  the  arms  raised  in  a  holy  cause  ence  of  their  country, 

by  outrages  and  murders  committed  upon  The  indefatigable  spirit  of  this  people 

Dissidents  and  defenceless  foreigners ;  for  working  to  the  same  end,  is  also  seen  ia 

we  do  not  struggle  against  nauons,  but  ^^^-^^  liferature,  as  it  will  be  made  appi. 

against  our  oppressors.    In  token  of  umty,  ,«.,♦/,«_  «u    «  -♦•-.^    .   r           *     •  '^^ 

l7t  us  mount  the  naUonal  cockade,  and  remjrom  the  testimony  of  a  writer  in  one 

take  the  foUowing  oath :  « I  swear  to  serve  ^f  the  numbers  of  the  Foreign  Qmrteriji 

Poland,  my  country,  by  counsel,  word  and  J<fView :  "  The  language  and  bteraluie 

action.     I  swear  to  sacrifice  to  her  my  of  Poland,"  says  the  writer,  «« have  ad- 

rersonal  ambition,  my  fortune  and  my  life,  vanced  to  their  present  degree  of  peifec- 

swear  absolute  obedience  to  the  national  tion,  in  equal  ratio  with  the  increasing 

government,  which  has  been  established  at  misfortunes  of  the  country,  daring  the 

Cracow,  the  22d  of  this  month,  at  ei«ht  lagt  fifty  years.    This  phenomenon  is  so 

o'clock  in  the  evening,  in  the  house  under  extraordinary,  that  it  deserves  a  serioos 

the  nameof  Krystofory  and  to  aU  the  au-  consideration  of  every  reflecting  mind. 

tr^rm*:";^od^^^^^^  ^^i  -^fi^^  «^ouid^--  r^"± 

vow.'  This  manifesto  shall  be  published  ^orable  to  the  progress  of  a  nation's  laa- 
in  the  journal  of  the  government,  and  in  g«a?e,than  its  political  annihilation,  and 
the  supplementary  sheets  sent  throughout  "^^  incorporation  of  its  dismembered  pro- 
Poland,  and  shall  be  proclaimed  from  the  vinces  with  several  foreign  States,  each 
pulpits  of  all  the  churches,  and  in  all  the  respectively  intent  on  destroying  everjr 
parishes  by  placards  in  public  places.**  vestige  of  its  former  nationality  ?    Yet  it 

(Signed,)      Louis  GomsKowsKi.  is  a  met,  that  Polish  literature  is  actnalljr 

JoHir  Ttssowbki.  now  reaching  its  zenith,  and  at  no  fomer 

AX.KZ.  GaxBGoazcwuLi.  period  could  Poland  ever  boast  of  man 

Secretary,  CHAaLcs  Rooawski.  distinguished  men  in  every  departneat 

Dated  CraeaWt  Feb,  22, 1846.  of  science,  learning  and  political  emi- 
nence." 

From  this  document  it  will  be  perceived  When  a  language  becomes  tbe  icpoii- 
that  the  Polish  nobility  are  willing  to  tory  of  what  is  the  noblest  in  the  hnoMi 
waive  their  prerogatives  in  favor  of  the  heart,  it  is  one  of  the  most  indestnictible 
lower  orders,  and  remove  all  the  burdens  elements  of  national  existence :  it  be- 
that  time  and  their  enemies  have  forced  comes  an  adamantine  urn  into  whicli  tke 
upon  the  peasantry,  giving  them  in  fee  nation  throws  its  dearest  recollections  lor 
simple  the  land  which  they  hitherto  col-  safe  keeping,  and  as  each  successive  gea* 
rated,  but  not  owned ;  that  all  distinc-  eration  is  adding  to  its  treasure,  the  na- 
tions of  birth  should  cease,  and  that  every  tion  is  the  more  vigilant  in  gnardinc  it 
Pole  should  have  equal  rights  and  claims  The  Poles  are  aware  of  the  treasureaUkeir 
to  happiness.  History  has  never  before  own  language  contains,  and  they  will 
witnessed  such  a  sacrifice  of  self-interest  guard  it  with  the  moat  religions  care :  »o 
for  the  ffood  of  the  mass  of  a  people,  power  on  earth,  short  of  one  thai  caa 
While  this  act  reflects  great  credit  upon  cut  them  down  to  the  very  last,  shall  he 
the  hearts  of  the  Poles,  it  aibrds  to  the  able  to  destroy  that  vesael  which  cb- 
world  an  eneoangingjmx^  that  tbe  sense  shrines  the  most  glorious  memoiiea  «f 
of  jostiee  and  the  spirit  of  freedom  are  their  sires,  and  some  of  the  noblest 
powerfully  agitating  civilized  society.  timents  thatevar  passed  human  Upa. 

The  opinion  of  the  Polish  nation,  thus  Such  are    the   wn^Mag   gwai 

expressed  through  the  Manifesto  of  the  within  the  nation  itaelf,  of  the  fataie 

Provisional  Government,  cannot  but  make  regenecation  of  Poland;  it  natteia  ces- 

a  deep  impression  upon  other  nations,  paralivly  little  when  it  wiH  eome,  hat  it 
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18  sure  to  come  sooner  or  later.    These  Tb^  swore  to  wage  war  with  tyrants  to 

eaaranties,taken  together  with  the  events  the  knife,  and  they  wiU  keep  the  oath 

that  are  in  progress  throughout^  the  civ-  good ;— they  are  fired  by  the  prophetic 

iiized  world,  cannot  fail  to  bring  the  con-  yiaion  of  the  poet,  who  never  was  more 

Tiction  that  every  year  brings  Poland  inspired  than  when  he  said : 
nearer  the  bright  days  that  are  in  store 

for  her   and   for    mankind.      What  if       « Freedom's  btttle  once  begun, 
crowned  heads  are  strammg  their  power       Bequeathed  from  bleeding  sire  to  son, 
to  the  utmost  to  crush  the  spirit  of  free-       Though  baffled  oft  is  ever  won." 

dom  among  the  people,  when  these  peo-  

nle  are  conscious  they  are  acting  under 

Heaven's    decrees  ?     What    if    a   free       Note. — ft  would  be  premature  on  our 
Briton,  the  unpunished  and  infamous  Sir  part,  to  attempt  to  give  a  sketch  of  the 
James  Graham,  do  succeed  in  betraying  pending  Polish  insurrection,  since  neither 
to  their  executioners  the  noble  sons  of  al]  its  details  are  sufficiently  authenti- 
Italy  ?    Italy  is  not  so  poor  in  virtue  and  cated,  nor  is  the  last  act  of  the  drama 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  fre^om,  as  not  finished.    The  £uropean  press  (and  espe- 
to  be  able  to  double  the  number  of  patri-  cially  that  of  the  nations  surrounding 
ots  after  each  new  sacrifice,  till  she  be  Poland)  speaks  what  despots  put  in  its 
free.    What  if  the  Citizen  King  is  mean  mouth ;  the  public  therefore  hear  that  the 
enough  to  stoop  to  the  despicable  office  insurrection  is  put  down  and  order  re- 
of  the  spy  for  his  royal  brotners  of  Prus-  stored,  and  many  sapient  heads  take  the 
siaand  Russia,  and  report  to  them  the  opportunity  to  deliver  themselves  of  sage 
movements  of  the  noble  Mierosiawski,  comments  upon  fruitless  sacrifices,  and 
who  was  to  direct  the  Polish  insurrection,  the  rashness  of  the  attempt    But  it  is 
and  who  was  arrested  immediately  od  very  cheap  wisdom  that  judges  a  mea^ 
his  arrival  at  Posen  ?    Despotism  only  sure,  when  it  has  proved  unsuccessful ; 
has  gained  a  delay,  but  its  fate  is  not  every  attempt  at  a  revolution  that  failed 
averted ;  every  new  victim  at  its  shrine  was  before  this  pronounced  untimely, 
will  raise  ten  avengers  on  the  Polish  soil ;  rash  and  foolish  ;  nay,  even  wicked.  VVe 
and  although  the  plans  of  the  Polish  pa-  would  advise  those  wise  persons  to  wait 
triots  have  this  time  been  thwarted  in  a  a  while  before  they  decide,  for  all  is  not 
measure,  yet  their  hope  and  courage  hsre  over  yet,  notwithstanding  that  kings  are 
not  diminished ;  and  Poland,  Italy,  and  proclaiming  the  return  of  **  old  order.** 
humanity,  shall  win  their  victory  not-  Although  the  French  government   de- 
withstanding,  nounced  to  the  Prussian  and  Russian  au- 
The  Poles  may  be  baffled  by  their  ene-  thorities  the  patriotic  Mierosiawski,  and 
mies  ninety-nine  times  in  a  hundred,  but  thus  the  plans  of  the  Poles  have  been  de- 
their  patience  and  perseverance  will  not  ranged  and  their  success  put  in  jeopardyt 
be  exhausted  by  defeat,  and  they  will  yet  it  will  prove  but  a  temporary  check 
finally  triumph  on  their  hundredth  tSotL  to  the  great  Slavonic  cause. 


FINANCE    AND    COMMERCE. 

Thx  political  occurrences  of  the  last  respect  of  grain,  as  of  merchandise  gene- 
month  have  been  of  more  than  usual  in-  rally : — 
terest  to,  and  influence  upon,  business  nn  nw  aarnsR  tarifv. 

•^U**                         .  •  u  c  J                VI  The  London  Times  of  July  8d,  gives  III  «x- 

Tne  uncertainty  wnicn  nad  measurably  ten$o  the  text  of  the  Corn  and  the  Ciutoms 

paralyzed  the  enterprise  of  England,  by  Bills,  which  have  now  become  part  of  the  law 

reason  of  the  great  changes  proposed  by  of  9^^^  Britain.    The  *;Actto  aUer  certain 

Si#  nAkA*«  P^Tin  «li*  iiilUn.  «>AmmAri»m1  dutui  oT  cuitonu**  contams  fix  secuons,  of 

Sir  Robert  Peel  in  the  jealous  commercial  ^^^^^^  ^^^  foUowingr  is  the  subsunce : 

poucy  of  that  country,  has  now  given  i.  n  jg  declared  rtiat  instead  of  the  doties 

vny  to  the  reality.     Sir  Robert  has  car-  now  levied  upon  the  articles  named  in  the 

ried  his  measures,  and  both  for  inlbrma-  schedule,  those  named  in  the  subeequent  aec- 

lion  .jd  for  future  reference,  we  annex  tio-^  ^^^X^i^'^  ^e  duties  unon  tim- 

the  substantia]  portions  of  the  Tariff  laws  ^^^  are  to  be  levied  according  to  Uie  rates 

now  in  force  in  that  country — as  well  in  Udd  down,  viz., 
VOL.  IV. — no  IL                     14 
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From  Ap,  5,  >47.  Ap.  5,  *48. 

Timber  per  load  50  ft.        A  A)  16fl. 

do.     sawn  or  split.          1 06  1 

Slaves  over  72  in.  long,  7 

wide,  or  Si  thick.            1  06  0  18 

Firewood,  per  216  feet       0  06  0  06 

Handspikes,  under  7  feet, 

per  120.                            0  16  0  12 

do.        over  7  feet      1  12  1  04 

Knees,  under  6  in.  square, 

per  120.                            0  06  0  06 

do.    6  and  under  8.          1  12  1  01 

Lathwood,  per  216  feet.      1  12  1  01 

Oars,  per  120  feet.               6  00  4  10 

Spars,  under  22  feet  long 

and  4  in  di.,  per  120.        0  16  0  12 

do.    over  do.                    1  12  1 04 

Spars,  all  lengths,  under  6 

in.  in  di.                         8  01  2  08 

Spukes,  under  2  ft.  length, 

per  M.                              1  12  1 04 

do.    over  do.                  8  01  2  06 
Wood,  planed,  and  not  enumerated,  6d.  and 

4d.  per  foot,  ana  lOf.  for  every  lOOf.  ad  vol, 

3.  From  June  1, 1846,  the  duties  upon  spe- 
cified articles  are  to  be  as  follows : 

Foreign,  From  BritiA 
PottemUm$. 

Canary,    per  cwt.          Ss  2s  6d 

Caraway,       "               6  2    6 

Carrot,           "               6  2   6 

Clover,           «               5  2   6 

Leek,             «<               6  2    6 

Mustard,        *<               18  7| 

Onion,            ''               6  2    6 

Other  seeds  per  lOtf    SI  2f  10 

4.  No  duties, whatever  are  to  be  chaiged 
upon  the  following  articles : 

**  Animab.  living,  viz..  asses,  goats,  kids, 
oxen  and  bulb,  cows,  calves,  horses,  mares, 
geldings,  colts,  foals,  mules,  sheep,  lambs^ 
swine  and  hogs,  pigs,  sucking ;  bacon,  beet 
fresh  or  salted ;  beef,  salted,  not  being  cornea 
beef;  bottles,  of  earth  and  stone,  empty ; 
casts  of  busts,  statues  or  figures;  caviare; 
cherry  wood,  being  furniture  wood :  cranber- 
ries :  cotton  manufactures,  not  being  articles 
wholly  or,  in  part  made  up,  not  otherwise 
charged  with  duty ;  enamel ;  geUtine ;  glue  ; 
hay ;  hides,  or  pieces  thereof,  tanned,  curried, 
varnished,  japanned,  enameled :  Muscovy  or 
Russia  hides,  or  pieces  thereot  tanned,  co- 
lored, shared,  or  otherwise  dressed,  and 
hides  or  pieces  thereof  any  way  dressed,  not 
otherwise  enumerated ;  ink  for  printers ;  in- 
kle, wrouffht:  lampblack;  linen,  viz.,  plain 
linens  and  diaper,  whether  checkered  or 
striped  with  dye-yarn  or  not,  and  manufac- 
tures of  I'men,  or  of  linen  mixed  with  cotton 
or  with  wool,  not  particulariy  enumerated, 
or  otherwise  charged  with  duty,  not  being 
articles  wholly  or  mpart  made  up;  Blagna 
Grecia  ware ;  manuM;ripts ;  maps  and  charts, 
or  parts  thereof,  plain  or  colored;  mattresses ; 
meat,  salted  or  iresh,  not  otherwise  described; 
medals  of  any  sort ;  palmetto  thatch  manu- 
factures :  parchment ;  partridge  wood,  being 
fur.  wood:  pens;  olan tains;  potatoes ;  pork, 
fresh ;  pont,  saltea.  not  hams ;  purple  wood, 
being  fur.  wood ;  silk,, thrown,  dyed,  viz.,  sin- 
gles or  tram,  organize  or  crape  silk ;  tele- 
scopes ;  thread,  not  otherwise  enumerated  or 
described  :  woollens,  viz..  manufactures  of 
wool,  not  being  gool,  or  of  wool  mixed  with 
cotton,  not  pvucoliuiy  enumerated  or  de- 


scribed, not  otherwise  charged  with  doty,  boC 
being  articles  wholly  or  in  part  made  op ;  Te- 
getables,  all  not  otherwise  enumerated  or  de- 
scribed; vellum. 

5.  The  duties  imposed  are  to  be  ascertained 
and  paid  under  existing  acts. 

6.  This  act  may  be  amended  or  repealed  by 
Parliament  . 

The  following  is  the  table  of  dnues  to  which 
the  foregoing  act  refers  i 

Agates  or  cornelians,  per  100/.  10    0   • 

Ale  and  beer,  per  bbL  10   0 

Ahnonds,  paste  of,  per  lOOt.  10    0    0 

Amber,  manufac.  of,  per  \M  10    0    0 

Arrowroot,  the  cwt  0    2    6 

Arrowroot,  of  and  from  a  British 

possession,  0    0   • 

Bandstrings,  twist,  per  lOOf.  10    0   • 

of  and  from  a  Br.  possession,  6    0   0 

Barley,  pearled,  the  cwt.  0    10 

of  and  from  a  Br.  poaseaaion, 

per  cwt  0    6    0 

Bast-ropes,  twines  and  strands,  per 
mt,  10    0    0 

ofandfromaBr.  ponesaioQ    6    0    0 

Beads,  viz.,  Arango,  coral,  crystal, 
jet,  period.  10    0    0 

others,  per  10«.  10    0    0 

Blacking,  per  lOOL  10    0    0 

Brass,  manuf.  of,  per  lOOf.  10    0    0 

powder  of,     **  10    0    0 

Brocade  of  gold  or  silver,  per  lOtt.    10    0    0 
Bronze,  manuf.  of,  per  lOix.  10    0    0 

powder,  "  10   0    0 

Buckwheat,  the  qr.  0    10 

■  meal,  the  cwt  0    0    4 

Butter,  the  cwt.  0  10    0 

of  and  from  a  Br.  possession,  0   2    0 

Buttons,  meul,  per  loot.  10   0    0 

Cameos,  per  lOOL  6    0    0 

Candles,  viz., 

spermaceti,  the  lb. 

— • Ftearine.  " 

lallow.the  cwt. 

— ^—  wax,  the  lb. 
Canes,  dec,  per  lOOt.  value. 
Carriages,  per  100^.  value. 
Casks,  empty,  per  lOOf.  valne. 
Cassava  Powder,  the  cwt. 

of  and  from  a  British 

sioni  the  cwt 
Catlings,  per  lOOf.  Talue, 
Cheese,  the  cwt. 
— ; —  of  and  from  a  British . 

sion,  the  cwt.  0    16 

China  or  porcelain  ware,  per  lOQi^     10   0    O 
Cider,  the  ttn,  6    6    0 

Citron,  preserved  in  salt,  per  lOOL       6    0    0 
Clocks,  per  MM.  value,  10    0    0 

Copper  manuf.,  and  copper-platea  en- 
graved, per  loot  value,  10    0    0 
C^>per  or  brass  wire,  perlOOt  Talne  10   0    0 
Cotton,  articles  or  manufactures  of 
cotton  wholly  or  in  part  made  up, 
not  otherwise  charged  with  doty, 
for  every  lOOf.  value,   ,  10    0    0 
— -  of  and  from  a  tfritish  pof  s 

sion,  for  every  lOQf.  value,  6    0    0 

Crayons,  per  1<W.  value,  10    0    0 

Crystals,  per  lOOt.  value, ,  10    0    0 

Cucumbers,  preserved  in  salt,  per 

lOOC  value,  5    0    0 

of  and  from  a  Br.  poaiCMina,  1  10    0 

Fish,  cured,  the  cwt  0    10 


0  0  s 

0  0  1 

0  6  0 

0  0  2 

10  0  0 

10  0  0 

10  0  0 

0  2  0 

0  0  6 

10  0  0 

0  6  0 
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Gttme  ofthreftd,  per  loot,  valne,       10  0  0 

—  of  and  from  a  Br.  poa.             0  0  0 
Hair,  manufactures  of  hair  or  goats* 

wool,  per  loot.  Talue,                     10  0  0 
or  and  from  a  Br.  pot.              6  0  0 
Hama,  of  all  kinds,  the  cwt.              0  7  0 
of  and  from  a  Br.  possetsiont 

the  cwt.                                          0  2  0 
Harp  strings,  or  hite  strings,  sihrered, 

per  MM.  vahiei                               10  0  0 
Hats  or  bonnets,  viz., 
ofchip,tnelb.                    .086 

—  of  bast,  cane  or  horse-hair, 
hats  or  bonnets,  each  not  exceed- 
ing tt  in.  in  diameter^  the  dozen,    0  7  6 

■    exceeding  22  in.  m  diameter,  0  10  0 

straw  hats  or  bonnets,  the  lb.  0  6  0 


Hats,  feh,  hair,  wool  or  beaver  hats, 

each,  0  2 

made  of  silk,  5^.  0  2 

Hops,  the  cwt.  2  0 


0 
0 
0 


Iron  and  steel,  wrought,  per  KM. 

value,  10    0   0 

Japanned  or  lackered  ware,  per  1001. 10   0    0 
Lace,  viz..  thread,  per  loot.  10   0    0 

Lace,  ouaoion  or  pillow  lace,  per  lOOL 

value,  10    0    0 

Lead,  manuf.  of,  per  lOtf.  value,       10   0   0 
Leather,  manufactures  of, 

women's  boots,  and  calashes, 

perdozen^   .  0   6   0 

—  do.  if  lined  or  trim,  per  doz.    0   7   6 

with  cork  or  double  soles,  per 

dozen  pairs.  0    6   0 

— ^—  men's  hoots,  per  dozen  pairs,  0  14    0 
-»—  men's  shoes,  per  dozen  pairs,  0   7    0 
— — ^  bojrs*  boots  and  shoes,  not  ex- 
ceeding 7  inches  in  length,  two- 
thirds  of  the  above  duties. 
-^—  boot  fronts,  not  exceeding  9 
inches  in  height,  per  dozen,  0    19 

boot  fronts,  exceeding  do.       0    2   9 

— ^~  cut  into  shapes,  or  any  article 

made  of  leather,  per  lOOL    .  10   0    0 

Linen,  or  linen  ana  cotton,  viz., 

cambrics  and  lawn8,common- 
Yf  called  French  lawn^  the  piece 
not  exceedingeight  vards  in  len^ 
and  ^ven-«igfats  in  breadth,  plam, 
the  piece,  0    2   6 

^-^—  lawns  of  anv  sort,  not  French, 

per  lOQf.  value,  10    0    0 

——— damask,  the  square  jaid,        0   0   6 

damask  diaper,  0    0  21 

sails  not  in  actual  use  of  a  Br. 

ship,  per  lOOf.  value,  10   0    0 

articles,  manufactures  of  li- 


Pewter,  manufactures  of,  for  every 

loot,  value,                                     10  0    0 

Platting  of  straw,  the  lb.                    0  6    0 

Pomatum,  for  every  lOOf.  value,       10  0    0 

Potato  flour,  the  cwt.                        0  10 

Pots,  of  stone,  for  every  100^  value,  10  0   0 

Rice,  the  cwt.                                     0  10 

of  and  from  a  Br.  posssesaion 

the  cwt.                                           0  0    6 

»-^—  rough  and  b  husk,  the  qr.       0  10 

of  and  from  a  British 

possession  the  qr.                             0  0    1 

Sago,  the  cwt.                                     0  0    6 

Sausages  or  puddings,  the  lb.             0  0    1 

BreadstuA,  the  lb.                             0  6   0 


articles  thereof,  not  otherwise 
enumerated.  0    6   0 

or,  at  the  option  of  the  oflT.  of 


Den,  or  of  linen  mixed  with  cotton 
or  with  wool,  wholly  or  in  part 
made  up,  not  particulariy  enumer- 
ated or  otherwise  charged  with 
duty,  for  every  lOtf.  value,  10   0   0 

Maize  or  Indian  com,  the  qr.  0    10 

meal,  the  cwt  0    0  4| 

Musical  instruments,  for  every  1001. 

vahie,  10    0   0 

Moetard  flour,  the  cwt.  0   6   0 

Paper,  printeo,  painted  or  stained  pa- 
per, or  paper-hangings,  or  flock  pa- 
per, the  square  yard.  0    0    2 
Pencils,  for  every  lOOf.  value,           10   0   0 
of  slate,                                 10    0   0 
Perfumery,  for  every  lOOL  value,      10   0   0 
P^ny»thttua,  6   6   0 


the  customs,  for  every  lOOf.  value,  16    0    0 
Silk,  gauze  or  crape,  plain,  striped, 
figured  or  brocaded,  viz., 

broad  stufis,  the  lb.  0   9   0 

articles  thereof,  not  otherwise 

enumerated,  0  10    0 

^— -  or  at  the  option  of  the  oflT.  of 

•  the  customs,  for  every  lOtf .  value,  16   6   0 
Skins,  articles  manufactured/or  eve- 
rylOOl.  10   0   0 

■  of  and  from  a  British  posses- 
sion. 6   6   # 
Soap,  nard,  the  cwt.  10   0 

of  and  from  a  Br.  pos.  cwt.     0  14   0 

soft,  the  cwt.  0  14   0 

— -  of  and  from  a  Br.  pos.  cwt     0  10   0 
— ^—  Naples,  the  cwt.  10    0 

Spa  ware,  for  every  lOOl.  value,        10   0   0 
Spirits,  or  strong  waters  of  all  sorts, 

viz.,  for  every  gall,  of  such  spirits,  0  16    0 
Starcn,  the  cwt.  0    6   0 

>  of  and  from  a  Br.  pos.  the  cwt.  0   2   6 

■         from  and  after  the  1st  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1849,  the  cwt.  0    10 

gum  of,  torrefied  or  calcined, 

commonly  called  Br.  gum,  the  cwt.  0    6    0 
^      of  and  fr.  a  Br.  pos.lne  cwt.     0   2   6 
British  Gum,  from  and  af^r  the  1st 

ofFebruary,  1819,  the  cwt.  0    10 

Steel,  manufactures  of,  for  every 

1001.  value  10    0   0 

Tallow,  the  cwt.  0    16 

of  and  from  a  Br.  possession, 

the  cwt  0   0   1 

Tapioca,  the  cwt.  0   0   6 

Tin,  manufactures  of,  for  every  lOOl. 

value,    .  10   0   0 

Tabacco  pipes,  of  clay,  for  every  1001. 

value  10   0    0 

TongueS|  the  cwt  0   7   0 

of  and  from  a  Br.  possession, 

the  cwt  0   2   0 

Turnery,  not  otherwise  described, 

for  every  lOOl.  value  10  0  0 
Twine,  for  every  1001.  vahia  10  0  6 
of  and  from  a  British  posses- 
sion, for  every  lOOl.  value  6  0  0 
Vamisn,  for  every  lOOl.  value  10  0  6 
Verjuice,  the  tun  4  4  0 
Wafers,  for  every  1001.  value  10  0  0 
Washing4>alls,  the  cwt.  10  0 
"Wax,  sealingwax,  for  every  1001. 

value  10    0    0 

Whipcord,  for  every  1O0L  value        10   0   0 
Wire,  gilt  or  plaited  or  silver,  for 
every  1001.  Tdne  10  0  0 
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Woollens,  articles  or  maniifactures 
of  wool  not  being  goats'  wool,  or 
of  wool  mixed  with  cotton,  wholly 
oc  in  part  made  ai^  not  otherwise 
charged  with  daty,  for  every  1001. 
value  10    0    0 

<—  of  and  from  a  Br.  possession, 
for  every  100.  value  5    0    0 

Goods,  wares  and  merchandise,  be- 
ing either  in  part  or  wholly  manu- 
factured, and  not  being  enumer- 
ated or  described,  not  otherwise 
charged  with  duty,  and  not  prohib- 
ited to  be  imported  into  or  used  in 
Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  for  every 
1001.  value,  10    0    0 

The  *'  Act  to  amend  the  laws  rehtinjg  to  the 
importation  qfcorn  "  contains  six  sections,  of 
which  the  following  is  the  substance  x 

1.  It  is  enacted  that  after  the  date  of  the 
act,  until  after  the  1st  day  of  February,  1849. 
the  duties  levied  upon  imoorted  grain  shall 
be  those  set  forth  in  the  schedule  copied  be- 
low. On  or  after  the  Ist  of  February,  1849, 
the  following  duties  will  be  levied : 

Upon  all  wheat,  barley,  bear  or  bi^,  oats, 
rye,  peas  and  beans,  for  every  qr.  Is.;  and  so 
ia  proportion  for  a  less  quantity. 

Upon  all  wheatmeal  and  flour,  barleymeal. 
oatmeal,  ryemeal  and  flour,  peameal  ana 
beaomeal,  tor  every  cwt.  4|d.;  and  so  in  pro- 
portion for  a  leas  quantity. 

2  and  3.  The  duties  are  to  be  levied,  col- 
lected and  applied  in  accordance  with  exist- 
ing acts. 

4.  The  average  prices  are  to  be  ascertained 
at  the  time  and  in  the  manner  pointed  out  in 
existing  acts. 

6.  Repeals  former  acts  which  proh&it  tlie 
importation  of  corn. 

o.  This  act  may  be  amended  by  Parlia- 
ment. 

The  following  is  the  Schedule  to  which  this 
act  refers: 

If  imported  from  anf  Foreign  eomUrp,  n^ 
bemg  a  Bntith  pommion. 

Wheat. 

Average  price.  Doty, 

under  4Sb  10s 

48li  and  under  49s  9b 

498         —        60s  88 

BOB         —        61s  7s 

51s         —        52b  68 

52s         —        58s  68 

51s  and  upwards  4s 

Flouk  Aifo  Whkatmxal. 

Per  cwt.  Per  bbl.  of  196  lbs. 

885^d  6s06^ 

&Ud  58  4-31 

2s  9d  4b  9-24 

2s  4id  4s  2-17 

2s  Oid  Sb  7-10 

Is  8|d  3s  0-3 

Is  4H  2b  4-28 

RrSf  Peas,  Beabs,  Baeuct,  Bear  oe  Bum. 

Barley  average.  Duty, 

under  208  58  Od 

269  and  under  27s  4s  6d 

27s         —         28s  4s0d 

2S8         —         298  886d 

298         ~         SQE  SsOd 

iOB         —         81s  286d 

81s  and  upwards  2b  Od 


Oats. 
Average  nice, 
under  18s 
18s  and  under  198 
19s  —  20s 
20s  —  21s 
21s  —  22s 
228  and  upwards 


Doty. 
4s  Od 
8s  6d 
88  Od 
2b  6d 
2b  Cd 
ls6d 


Barlevmeal,  for  evenr  217|  lbs.  the  datv  to 
be  equal  to  that  pajrable  oa  one  quarter  bar- 
ley. 

Ryemeal  and  flour,  for  every  196  Iba.  the 
duty  to  be  equal  to  that  pajrable  on  five-eigfaihs 
of  a  quarter  of  barley. 

Peameal  and  beanmeal,  for  everv  272  Iba. 
the  duty  to  be  equal  to  that  payable  oa  oae 
quarter  barley. 

Oatmeal,  (or  every  181|  lbs.,  the  doty  to  be 
equal  to  that  payable  on  one  quarter  barley. 

If  the  produce  of  or  imported  from  any  or- 
possession  out  of  Europe  i 

Wheat,  barley,  bear  or  bigg^  oats,  rye, 
peas  and  beans,  the  duty  shaU  be  for  every 
quarter.  Is. 

Wheatmeal.  barlejrmeal,  oatmeaL  rreroeal, 
peameal  and  beanmeal,  the  duty  snail  be  lor 
every  cwt.  4jd. 

On  and  after  the  1st  of  Febroary,  1819,  the 
duties  hereafter  named  shall  be  paid,  viz : 

Upon  all  wheat,  barley,  bear  or  bigg,  cats, 
rye,  peas,  beans,  for  every  Quarter,  Is. 

upon  Bill  wheatmeal  and  flour,  barleymeaL 
oatmeal,  ryemeal  and  flour,  peameal  and 
beanmeal,  lor  every  cwt  4id.,  and  so  ia  pro- 
portion for  a  less  quantity. 

The  change  is  very  great  The  first 
effect  of  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Law  waa 
the  admisaion  of  a  very  large  amoont  of 
foreign  wheat  and  floor,  then  in  bond. 
This  large  qnantitr,  amounting  to  two 
miilion  Quarters  of  wheat*  and  750,000 
bbls.  of  flour,  was  at  once  thrown  anon 
the  market  in  order  to  secure  the  tow 
duty  upon  the  average  prices  of  wheat 
then  existing — for  it  will  be  perceiTad 
that  until  Feoruary,  1849,  a  slidinf^  scale 
of  duties  is  kept  up— the  duties  rising  as 
the  ayerage  pnce  of  grain  falls. 

The  unavoidable  consequence  of  nek 
a  supply  suddenly  thrown  upon  the 
ket  was  a  decline  in  prices.  The  hi| 
quotations  for  the  best  western  flour 
26s.  8d.  down  to  24s.  for  southern ;  wheat 
7s.  3d.  to  8s.  per  bushel  of  70  lbs.,  in 
both  cases  duty  paid.  The  duty  on  wheat 
was  about  6d.  or  11  cents  per  bushel,  o& 
flour  28.  4d.  or  52  cents  per  bbJ. 

The  prospects  for  the  oarreat  in  Great 
Britain  are  represented  by  the  latest  let- 
ter, up  to  7lh  of  July,  as  most  flattering ; 
and  it  was  confidently  believed,  that  with 
the  foreign  supply  on  band  and  io  bond, 
or  to  be  going  forward,  and  the  doiestk. 
stock  still  held  back  by  the  fanners,  there 
would  be  ample  provision  until  the  pro> 
docts  of  the  harvest  should  come  ia. 

We  have  all  along  expressed  the  opts* 
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ioo,  which  we  see  no  reason  to  modify,  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  for  re- 

that  this  essential  change  in  the  com  laws  pealing  the  existing  Tariff,  sboald  be- 

of  £ngland,  will  have  little  permanent  come  a  law — we  shall  deplore  it,  as  an 

efiect  here.     We  are  too  distant,  and  the  evil  which  every  branch  and  pursuit  of 

prices  of  grain  on  our  seaboard  are,  on  the  home  labor  will  stagger  under,  but  which 

average,  too  high,  as  compared  with  will  affect  most  seriously  and  permanent- 

those  on  the  seacard  of  the  grain-grow-  ly  the  farmer. 

ing  r^ions  of  Europe,  to  enable  us  to  Possibly  the  low  prices  occasioned  by 

take  advantage  of  any  failure  in  the  crops  diminished  consumption,  and  increased 

of  England,  and  it  will  only  be  in  periods  production  at  home,  by  reason  of  the 

.of  short  crops  that  we  shall  have  any  numberless  new  hands  thrown  upon  the 

chance  at  all.    This  is  meant  to  apply  to  cultivation  of  the  earth  by  the  failure  of 

wheat  and  flour    As  to  Indian  corn,  of  other  emplojrments,  may  furnish  opportu- 

which  the  crop  with  us  is  so  large  and  nity  and  temptation  to  try  the  market  of 

the  quality  so  much  superior  to  that  Eneland,  under  her  new  kws ;  but  even 

grown  elsewhere,  the  case  may  be  differ-  if  that  succeed,  the  producer  will  benefit 

ent ;  but  even  in  regard  to  that,  we  have  little  thereby,  the  pront,  if  any,  going  into 

to  meet  and  overcome  the  want  of  use,  the  pockets  of  the  shipper, 

and  the  prejudices  against  the  use  of  In-  In  financial  affairs,  the  government  is 

diaa  corn  m  Great  Britain.    This  is  a  proceeding  at  cross-purposes.    A  Sub- 

▼ery  difficult,  and  very  doubtful  pro-  Treasury    bill,  which    has  passed  the 

cess,  even  when  Famine  is  at  hand,  as  House,  and  is,  if  party  drill  can  effect  it, 

the  Instructor — much  more  difficult  will  to  be  pushed  through  the  Senate,  enacts 

it  be,  when  the  crops  yield  their  ordinary  that  gold  and  silver  only  are  and  henoe* 

supply.  forth  shall  be  the  currency — not  of  the 

But  if  we  cannot  expect  to  send  for-  country,  for  that  Congress  cannot  con- 
ward  any  very  large  quantities  of  In-  trol — ^but  of  the  ^vemment !  But  the 
dian  corn,  in  bulk — always  a  costly  oper-  wants  of  the  Administration,  arising  from 
ation---we  may,  it  is  thought,  do  a  good  the  costly  and  wasteful  war  with  Mexico, 
deal  with  it  in  what  we  have  heard  quaint-  have  imposed  upon  them  the  necessity  of 
iy  described  as  its  manufactured  state —  having  recourse  to  Treasury  notes,  and 
in  fatted  pork  and  beef :  these  products  the  law  of  the  land  now  authorizes  the 
are,  under  the  new  British  Tari^  admit-  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  issue  and 
ted/jnee ;  and  in  this  form  it  is  probable  reissue,  so  as  to  keep  out  constantly,  if 
that  we  shall  be  able  most  advantageous-  he  can,  Ten  million  dollars  of  Treasunr 
ly  to  ship  a  part  of  our  immense  growth  notes,  the  very  opposite  of  gpld  and  sil- 
<H  Indian  com.  Beef  and  pork,  fatted  ver,  since  they  are  only  promises  to  pay, 
with  com,  well  salted,  and  cut  and  other-  unsupported  by  the  specmc  pledge  of  any 
wise  prepared  to  suit  the  customs  and  Period  to  redeem  them,  and  resting  entire- 
the  tastes  of  the  English  market,  may,  it  |y  upon  the  faith  of  the  government 
18  believed,  become  to  a  very  consider-  These  notes,  upon  the  face  of  them,  are 
able  extent,  a  regular  and  profitable  arti-  made  receivable  in  all  debts,  or  duties,  or 
de  of  exportation  to  Great  Britain.  payments  of  any  sort  to  the  government — 

The  keenness  of  individual  adventure  in  terms,  therefore,  violating  that  provi- 

will  doubtless  discover  other  modes  and  aion  of  the  Sub-Treasorv  bul  whicn  for- 

«thcr  articles,  in  which,  under  the  lower  bids  the  government  either  to  pay  or  to 

duties  in  England,  our  agriculture  may  receive  aught  but  coin.    And  yet  the 

be  benefited.    And  certainly  it  will  need  passage  of  the  Sub-Treasury  bill  is  still 

all  the  aid  it  may  derive  from  the  legisla-  asked  for. 

tion  of  forei^  countries — for  that  of  our  In  other  respects  the  money  market  is 

own  seems  intent  upon  striking  it  down,  tranquil  though  tight    The  Cfommerce  of 

We  entertain  the  undoubting  conviction.  Exchange  in  Europe  tends  rather  to  favor 

that  agriculture — at  least  as  much  as  the  the  importation,  than  the  exportation  of 

manuUcturer — is  dependent  for  its  pros-  specie,  and  but  for  the  anxiety  occasioned 

perity  upon  a  protective  Tariff,  which,  by  the  apprehension  of  large  importations 

oy  creating  markets  on  the  spot  where  the  of  European  fabrics  under  the  low  duties 

produce  is  rused,  both  stimuktes  and  re-  of  the  new  Tariff—- if,  as  is  expected,  it 

wards  the  labor  of  the  ho^iandman.  becomes  a  law — ^the  money  market  will 

If  then,  as  is  to  be  greatly  feared,  the  soon  become  easy  and  steady. 

bill  now  pending  in  ue  Senate  of  the  But  this  alternative,  under  the  Tariff, 

Uuited  States,  a&r  having  been  passed  seems  unavoidable,  either  that  it  will 
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areport  of  the  speech  made  in  the  .Aftrror  corretpondence  with  thtt  fttteflmtn  to 
of  Pcwliament.  In  Hausard,  where  the  nny  gentlemui  who  might  with  to  ex- 
report  was  poblished  with  the  permission  amine  it.  His  reply  was  in  OTory  respect 
of  Sir  Robert  himself,  the  words  in  Italics  conclnsiFe  and  triumphant,  and  was  so  re- 
were  omitted.  To  prove  that  the  Mirror*9  garded  by  e?ery  one  who  heard  it.  The 
report  was  correct,  Mr.  d*Israeli  said  he  press  generally  is  justly  serere  upon  Mr. 
had  found,  upon  careful  inquiry,  that  it  d*IsraeTi,  not  only  for  the  grossness  and  wan- 
was  made  by  Mr.  Barrow,  one  ot  the  first  ton  falsehood  of  his  charges,  but  for  the  dis- 
short  hand  writers  in  the  country : — that  grace  which  the  indulgence  of  his  personal 
the  Mirror  employed  reporters  uncon-  malignity  has  brought  upon  the  House  of 
nected  with  the  daily  press : — that  its  re-  Commons.  In  this  respect,  howerer,  it  is 
ports  were  very  carefully  prepared :  and  clear  the  House  has  the  power  to  check 
finally,  that  the  accuracy  of  this  report  was  and  prevent  him  ;  and  indeed  it  is  only  by 
put  beyoud  question  by  the  fact  that  the  the  ravor  and  indulgence  of  that  body  that 
report  m  the  Time$,  made  by  independent  he  has  l>een  enabl^  so  thoroughly  to  di»- 
reporters,  confirmed  it  in  every  respect,  grace  its  deliberations. 
Mr.  d*Israeli  did  not  hesitate,  therefore,  to  Sir  Robert  Peel's  explanation  of  the 
charge  Sir  Robert  Peel,  not  only  with  causes  of  his  retirement  from  office,  and  in 
having  made  the  admission  quoted,  but  review  of  his  administration,  was  an  able, 
with  the  further  crime  of  having  suppress-  dignified,  and  in  every  way  admirable  ad- 
ed  the  oassage  in  the  revision  of  bis  speech  dress.  If  he  had  failed  in  carrying  into* 
wl|ich  ne  made  for  Hansard.  He  further  effect  the  commercial  measures  which  he 
quoted  an  assertion  from  an  article  in  the  had  brought  forward,  he  said  he  should 
Edinburgh  Review,  that  at  the  very  time  have  felt  justified  in  advising  a  dissolution 
when  Sir  Robert  left  Mr.  Canning,  pro-  of  Parliament,  in  order  to  obtain  a  consti- 
fessedly  because  he  was  himself  opposed  tutional  expression  of  opinion  by  the  peo- 
to  Mr.  Canning*s  Catholic  policy,  he  had  in  pie  of  the  country.  The  evils  which  the 
his  desk  a  letter  in  which  two  years  before  country  sustained  by  the  existing  condition 
he  had  told  Lord  Liverpool  he  was  in  favor  of  |hings,  would,  in  his  opinion,  have  war- 
of  that  policy.  Mr.  d*Israeli  dwelt  upon  ranted  such  an  appeal.  In  regard  to 
theie  details  at  lenzth  and  with  force,  and  the  Irish  question,  upon  which  the  Minis- 
claimed  a  great  desa  of  credit  for  having  try  had  been  defeatea,  he  did  not  think  a 
*<  put  in  its  true  and  intelligible  light  that  dissolution  advisahle.  He  wished  it  dis- 
mysterious  passage  which  had  so  long  per-  tinctly  understood  that  his  opinions  upon 
plexed  the  politicians  of  Europe."  His  the  Catholic  (question  were  the  same  as 
speech  was  well  calculated  to  produce  an  those  upon  which  he  had  acted  at  the  last 
effect  unfavorable  to  the  retiring  minister,  session  of  Parliament,  and  said  that  in  his 
But  in  his  reply.  Sir  Robert  repelled,  most  iudgment  there  ought  to  be  established 
triumphantly,  the  entire  allegation,  not  between  Eneland  and  Ireland  a  complete 
only  m  its  general  purport  but  in  each  equality  in  all  civil,  municipal,  and  politi- 
and  every  one  of  its  details.  As  to  the  cal  rights— an  identity  of  spirit  in  the 
expression  quoted  from  his  speech  in  1820,  legislation  of  the  two  countries.  He  pre- 
he  said  he  shoiAd  resort  to  no  equivocal  sumed  that  the  new  administration  would 
interpretation  of  the  words : — he  positively  continue  those  principles  of  commercial 
denied  that  he  had  ever  used  them.  He  policy  which  would  give  them  a  freer  com- 
denied  that  the  report  of  the  Mirror  was  mercial  intercourse  with  other  countries, 
made  by  Mr.  Barrow : — ^he  denied  that  the  and  promised,  in  that  case,  his  cordial  sup- 
report  of  the  Tunes  was  an  independent  port.  During  the  five  years  for  which 
report,  and  therefore  corroborative  of  the  power  had  been  committed  to  his  hands,  he 
Mirror's  accuracy,  and  said  that  the  latter  trusted  that  neither  the  honor  nor  the  in-  , 
was  made  up  from  the  former ; — and  he  terest  of  the  country  had  been  compromis- 
then  brought  forward  the  reports  of  that  ed.  The  burden  of  taxation,  he  thought, 
speech  made  hy  four  other  morning  pa-  had  been  'equalized;  many  restrictions 
pers, — each  of  which  was  actually  inde-  upon  commerce  had  been  removed ;  stabil- 
pendent  of  the  other,  and  all  of  which  ity  had  been  given  to  the  monetary  system 
m^reed  in  omitting  the  words  imputed  to  of  the  country ;  the  stability  of  the  British 
him  in  the  report  of  the  Times  which  was  Indian  Empire  had  not  been  weakened ; 
copied  into  the  Mirror.  He  further  quot-  the  honor  and  glory  of  the  British  arms, 
ed  a  paragraph  from  the  Times*  reporter,  both  by  sea  and  land,  in  every  part  of  the 
stating  that  nis  speech  was  indistinctly  world,  have  been  maintained;  reductions 
heard  where  he  was  stationed.  As  to  the  have  been  made  in  the  public  burden,  and 
assertion  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  adopt-  yet  the  national  defences  have  been  im- 
ed  by  Mr.  d'Israeli,  he  denied  that  he  had  proved ;  the  finances  were  in  a  prosperous 
ever  written  any  such  letter  to  Lord  Liv-  and  buoyant  state ;  there  had  been  more  of 
erpool ;  challenged  its  production ;  read  contentment,  less  of  seditious  crimes,  less 
all  the  letters  from  Lord  L.  in  his  pos-  necessity  for  the  exercise  of  power  for  the 
session  relating  to  the  subject,  and  avowed  repression  of  political  outrage  than  there 
liis  entire  willmgness  to  subnut  his  whole  over  was  at  any  antecedent  period  in  the 
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diml  in  pett^.  Dee.  23,  1639,  and  pro*  at  boldn««s  and  tigor,  will  be  reqmred  to 

claimed  Dec.  14, 1840.    He  is  one  of  the  introdaee  a  new  oraer  of  thinn. 
Yonngeat  Popes  ever  elected,  and  has  a  Yery        The  death  of  Mr.  B.  R  Haydon,  an  Eng- 

oigh  reputation  for  talent,  learning,  vigor  lish  artiit  of  a  good  deal  of  merit,  by  his  own 

miM  piety.    The  territory  of  the  States  of  hand,  in  a  moment  of  depression  caused  by 

the  Church  remains  Tory  nearly  as  it  was  professional  failure  and  consequent  pover- 

defined  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna.    It  ex-  ty«  caused  a  deep  sensation  in  London.  He 

tends  oTer  a  surface  of  2,250  square  leagues  had  conceived  the  design  of  executing  a 

with  a  population  of  2,908,115  inhabitants,  series  of  six  pictures,  to  illustrate  the  new 

The  revenae  is  about  $10,000,000.    The  Houses  of  Parliament ;  and  upon  the  first 

territory  is  divided  into  twenty  provinces,  of  these,  a  colossal  representation  of  Alfred 

which  are  administered  each  by  a  legate,  the  Great  and  the  nrst  British  Jury,  he 

The  Sacred  College  decides  on  all  matters  was  engaged  at  the  time  of  his  death.    Ho 

belonging  to  the  Church.    There  are  vari*  had  become  involved  in  debt  by  the  neces* 

ous  boards,  each  with  its  appropriate  func-  sary  expenditures  of  his  family,  and  made 

tioDS,  and  the  Pope  has  a  Council  of  Minis*  arrangements  in  March  for  an  exhibition, 

ters.    The  army  is  under  the  management  upon  the  returns  of  which  he  hung  an 

ofacouncil,consistingof  a  prelate  and  five  almost  despairing  hope.    In  his  diary  he 

councillors.    The  States  are  divided  into  made  entries  from  day  to  day,  oC  his  sue- 

three  military  districts.    The  army  con-  cess.    Under  date  of  April  13,  he  says: 

aists  of  14,600  men,  besides  a  reserve  of  "Receipts,  XI  3s.  6d.    An  advertisement 

6,000,  and  3,000  national  guards  for  Rome  of  a  finer  description  could  not  have  been 

and  Boloena.    The  Paris  Journal  det  De*  written  to  catch  the  public,  but  not  a  shil- 

hmU  pobushes  a  letter  from  Naples  which  ling  more  was  added  to  the  receipts.  They 

gives    the  following  interesting  personal  run  by  thousands   to   see   Tom   Thumb, 

particulars  of  the  character  of  the  newly  They  see  my  bills  and  caravans,  but  do  not 

elected  Pope  :  read  them ;  their  eyes  are  on  them,  but 

their  sense  is  gone.    It  is  an  insani^,  a 

'*  In  1836,  being  at  Naples,  I  had  the  honor  raJriet  fumr^  a  dream,  of  which  I  would 

of  becoming  personally  acquainted  wiOi  Oie  not  have  believed  EndishmeB  could  be 

present  Pope,  who  was  residing  m  that  town  guUty.  My  situation  is  now  one  of  extreme 

as  nuncio  to  the  Neapohtan  Court.    His  stay  peril,"  &c.    On  the  21st  of  April,  he  noted 

m  that  city  will  ever  be  remembered  by  the  W^^  \\!T^i,^J^vLl  r.rv\r Ct^u  \Jsl 

inhabitant,  and  particularly  by  the  pborer  ***  V5^  ?"'"*^'oo^^  ^?i  '^S?*°"J'''  ^ 

daases.    At  the  lime  when  the  cholera  was  Jf^^  had  been  133,  while  Tom  Thumb's 

raging,  he  disposed  of  his  plate,  furniture  and  levee  during  the  same  period  had  been  at- 

equipages,  and  distributad  the  proceeds  to  tended  by  12,000  persons.    Overwhelmed 

the  unTortunate  victims  of  that  disease.  Dor-  by  the  threatening  prospect  before  him,  he 

ing  the  whole  period  of  the  epidemic,  the  sick  wrote  to  several  persons  in  high  place  for 

continuaUy  received  from  him  the  consola-  relief.    Only  one  found  Ume  or  indinatioii 

tions  ol  religion,  as  well  as  assistance  from  *-.  -*,*i»     ir-    \i^^A^w^*m  ••«.xi:«..friA»i  «»•. 

his  parse.    !n  th'ese  visits  he  ahvaya  went  on  ^  J!^^^;^,^,';,^  '^^'^  fu^^ 

foot,  and  when  observations  wer^  made  to  5?^  , ."'?®  I    «    "**  .^  evening  Mr. 

him  on  the  subject,  he  would  reply  by  these  d'Israeli,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  made 

remarkable  words,  *  When  the  poor  of  Jesus  the  venomous  and  elaborate  attack  upon 

Christ  die  in  the  streets,  his  ministers  ought  Sir  Robert  Peel,  already  alluded  to,  and 

not  to  ride  in  carriages.*    He  unites  with  forced  the  Premiert  in  the  midst  of  his 

thu  evangelical  charity  a  modesty  and  sim-  ilready  overwhelming  labors,  while  pre- 

Sf  ^r?.!l  hp  U  k  j!.y!i5\'^^Ki-ll  K-  ^'"^  P*^  f^  ^  retirement  and  for  the  kbU 

of  access,  he  la  kmd  and  afiable  in  his  man-  r«Jr5«:-»«  ^f  ,«»ki;^  .a^;*.  i»Ki/.ii  h*  .a** 

ners,  anif  aU  those  who  have  known  him  can  ««P5«^on  of  public  affiurs  which  he  aOer- 

testify  to  the  extreme  benevolence  of  his  die-  ^^*^  ""•^»  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  *  minute  expla- 

poviuon.    On  the  throne  these  qualities  of  nstion  of  newspapers  printed  and  letters 

private  life  become  virtues.    With  sincere  written  more  than  twenty  years  before, 

piety,  he  also  joins  an  energetic  and  resolute  Yet,  in  the  midst  of  these  anxieties,  these 

chAnctet,**  corroding  cares  and  this  incessant  storm  of 

,    .    ,        ,        .  malignant  persecution.  Sir  Robert   Peel 

It  IS  hoped,  and  confidently  predicted,  found  time  to  respond  to  the  call  of  dis- 

that  he  will  administer  the  Papacy  with  tress  which  came  up  from  the  painter's 

moderation  and  discretion,  and  that  he  study.    The  following  entries  in  the  diary 

will  introduce  into  the  Papal  states  some  record   a  brief  and   heart- touching  his- 

of  the  reforms  which  have  t>een  so  long  and  tory : 
•o  greatly  needed.   The  want  of  encourage* 

ment  hitherto  to  every  species  of  industry       **  June  16  —Sat  from ,2  to  6  o'clock  starinc 

and  enterprise,  the  absence  of  trade,  the  at  my  picture  like  an  idiot ;  my  brain  presaea 

zveglect  of  agriculture  and  the  poverty  of  <Jo^*^  *>y  anxiety  and  the  anxious  looks  of 

the  peoplerhave  been  cited  as  having  given  ?°?  <»™"X.  ^hom  I  have  been  compelled  to 

^?S^^rus\^tn^rr"^%'Sf  '^^^  '^^f^^^i^rAi^^^^^ 

ready  to  .n-h  into  rebeUion  for  the  opnor-  in  caie  of  accident.    I  have  written  to  Sir 

tuniUes  It  holds  forth  of  robberjr  and  plun-  Robert  Peel,  to ,  and  to ,  suting 

dar.    CaatioQ  and  sound  discretion,  as  well  that  I  have  a  heavy  sum  to  pay.    I  have 
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oflered  *  The  Dake's  Study '  to .  Who  be  the  professor.  In  smnming  up  the  ice- 
answered  first  1,  TarmmUd  by  J>hraeU;  sons  for  such  e  professorship,  the  CoiincU 
harassed  by  public  business ;  up  came  the  fol-  gtate  that  a  knowledge  of  that  ancient  Ua- 
lowing  letter :  guage  vnll  empower  men  of  science  to 

"  •  Whitehall,  Jtme  16.  «•  cultirate  that  only  remaining  great  field 

.  ««  Sir,-I  am  sorry  to  hear  of  your  con-  ©f  inquiry  on  the  globe  which  enterprisii^ 

a  contribution  to  relieve  you  from  these  cm-  »"«  exnausiea. 

barrassments,  the  sum  of  SOI.  The  issue  of  the  recent  scienUfic  expe- 

•**  I  remain.  Sir,  your  obedient  senrH,  dition  of  Dr.  Lepsius  has  been  indicated 

"•ROBERT  PEEL.  to  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences  in  a  lel- 

"  *  Be  so  good  as  to  sign  and  return  the  ter  from  Humboldt,  from  which  it  appears 

accompanying  jreccipi.'  that  the  journey  has  yielded  rich  historical 

"That's  PeeL    WiU  ,  ,  or  and  archeological  results.    Thirteen  hu»- 

*""  W  18.-Thi8  morning,  fearing  I  should  ^«^f  ^'^l^'^T.^^JL^:.^.^^^.^ 

be  involved.  I  remrned  to  a  young  bookseller  «ketches,  and  all  the  manuscripts  have  «^ 

some  books  for  which  I  had  not  paid  him.  "^ed  m  Berlin,  and  two  vessels,  Udmu 

Mo  reply  from or !    And  ihi$  Ped  with  the  monuments  collected,  were  on 

s  iht  man  who  has  no  heart !  the  way.    They  include  immense  numbers 

«<  June  21.— Slept  horribly,  prayed  in  sor-  of  most  raluable  relics.  Dr.  Lepsius  brings 

row  and  got  up  in  agitation.  also  full  materials  for  the  study  of  a  great 

June  2i-^^f^?f  ^^.ng^j^  ^k^h  ^"^^^  **^  -^'"*^°  languages. 

*•*  Stretch  me  no  longer  on  this  riugh  world.'  ^   great  nunjber  <>?  letters  wd    ^har 

"  The  end  of  the  mi  volume."        [i/or.  autographs  of  Queen  Christina,  have  been 

discovered  at  Florence :  the  Swedish  Queea 

His  daughter  went  into  his  studio,  soon  constituted  the  Cardinal  Azzelini  her  leca- 

after  this  last  entry  was  made,  and  there  tee,  which  accounts  for  the  place  of  this 

lay  the  body  of  her  father,  stretched  upon  discovery.  Dr.  Pinner  of  Berlin,  it  is  said, 

the  floor  just  in  front  of  his  great  picture,—  has  discovered  in  Odessa  a  manuscript,  oa 

the  lifeless  corpse  of  the  aged  man,  his  parchment,  of  the  Prophet  Habbakuk — 

white  hair  saturated  with  blM)d,  his  head  more  than  a  thousand  years  old — which  has 

resting  upon  his  right  arm,  near  which  lay  importance  in  regard  to  the  Hebrew  vowel 

two  razors,  one  in  a  case  and  the  other  points. 

smesred  with  blood,  half-open  by  his  side.  The  necrolo^  of  the  month  contains  few 

A  small  pistol,  newly  discharged,  was  also  names  very  widely  known,  though  amoag 

near  him.    He  was  dressed  with    great  them  are  those  of  persons  of  some  degree 

neatness  in  his  ordinary  attire,  and  had  of  distinction.    M.  de  Ochoa,  whom  M. 

placed  the  portrait  of  his  wife  on  a  small  Villemain  recently  sent  upon  a  scientific 

easel  Just  in  front  of  his  large  picture.  On  and  literary  mission  to  Central  Asia,  aad 

an  adjoining  table  lay  his  diary,  in  which  whose   knowledge  of  Oriental  literalme 

he  had  just  made  the  entry  last  quoted,  was  very  profound,  died  at  Paris  soon  alter 

Packets  of  letters,  addressed  to  various  his  return,  and  before  his  report  vras  rea4y 

persons,  were  about  the  room,  and  his  for  the  press.    D.  Marheinecke,  the  cat*- 

prayer-book  was  fixed  open  on  a  portion  of  brated  theological  professor  at  Berlin,  died 

the  service.    The  TimeM  speaks  of  this  as  recently  at  the  age  of  68.    M.  Eyriea,  a 

one  of  those  **  events  which  impel  even  distinguished  geompher,  died  at  Paris, 

sober-minded  men  towards  the  conviction  aged  80;  and  at  Munich  the  Canon  Bal- 

that  this  condition  of  society  should  no  thazar  Sheath,  one  of  the  most  learned 

longer  exist,  whatever  be  the  eo$t  of  the  archseologists  of  Germany,  has  died  at  the 

change.**  age  of  72.     At  DusseldorfT,  Benxeabcvg; 

Captain  Sturt  has  returned  to  England  tbe  eminent  professor  of  astronomy  aad 

from  his  protracted  and  laborious  explora-  natural  philosophy,  who  first  made  obasr- 

tion  in  Australia.    He  reached  latitude  25^  vations,  at  Gottin^en  in  1798,  on  the  di§' 

45'  and  longitude  139^  13'.    His  ezpedi-  tance  and  the  orbit  of  the  falling  stars,  is 

tion,  however,  has  proved  quite  as  fruitless  dead,  aged  67. 

as  those  of  his  preaecessors.  In   a   paper  read   before    the  Loodea 

The  Council  of  King's  College  have  put  Geological  Society    recently.    Dr.    Lyell 

forth  proposals  for  the  endowment  of  a  expressed  the  opinion,  that  the  omitbci- 

Chinese  Professorship  in  that  institution,  dichnites  and    the    supposed  mammaliaB 

the  first  of  the  kind  in  England,  and,  unless  foot-prints,    found   in    the    coal-field  of 

we  are  mistaken,  in  Europe.    Dr.  Pfitz-  Pennsylvania,  are  not  real  impressions,  b«t 

mayer,  of  Vienna,  is  named  as  qualifi^  to  artifici^  sculptures  made  by  the  Indiaas. 
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Paris, /ti/y,  1846.  responsible  adTisers.  M.  Guizot  holds, 
Ir  security  and  stability  were  wanting  to  that  the  ministers  are  to  aid  the  crown,  and 
the  Cabinet  of  St.  James,  these  advantages  to  take  the  responsibility  of  its  acts  when 
.  have  been  enjoyed  in  a  preeminent  degree  they  approve  them,  or  to  retire  from  the 
by  the  ministerial  council-board  of  the  royal  councils  when  they  difapprove  them. 
TaiUeries.  As  the  Conoueror  of  Waterloo  M.  Thiers  holds,  that  the  ministers  are  to 
has  lent  in  England  the  weight  of  his  supersede  the  crown,  which  is  to  sanction 
name  to  the  Cabinet,  leaving  the  active  their  acts  so  lon^  as  the  Chambers  sanction 
leadership  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  so  the  Victor  them.  M.  Guizot  holds,  that  the  sov- 
of  Toulouse  has  given  his  countenance,  ereign  is  a  real,  an  entire  and  intelligent 
and  that  only,  to  the  Guizot  ministry.  The  branch  of  the  Legislature  at  well  as  being 
government  of  the  middle  classes  repre-  the  chief  of  the  Executive.  M.  Thiers 
sented  by  this  cabinet  has  been  ever  since  holds,  that  the  sovereign  is  little  more  than 
the  Revolution  of  1830  gra<lually  consoli-  .>  stuffed  figure,  gilt  and  adorned,  and 
dating  itself,  as  might  have  been  antici-  placed  in  a  chair,  called  the  throne,  in 
pated.  The  national  convulsions  which  whose  name  the  acts  of  the  state  are  done, 
attended  its  origin  were  succeeded  by  Perhaps  we  may  have  here  a  little  over- 
several  rapid  changes.  Public  feeling  did  charged  the  picture,  but  its  general  outline 
not  all  at  once  settle  down  into  a  state  of  is  correct  The  origin  of  these  differences 
repose  ;  nor  did  public  opinion  at  once  is  to  be  traced  partly  to  the  genius  of  the 
comprehend  the  scope  and  aestiny  to  which  French  nation,  partly  to  the  traditions  of 
the  events  of  the  Barricades  inevitably  led.  the  monarchy  and  the  empire,  but  most. 
Time  has,  however,  seemed  to  enlighten  perhaps,  to  the  personal  character  of  Louis 
parties;  and  in  proportion,  as  a  consti*  Philippe.  In  Eneland  the  sovereign  is 
tutional  and  representative  monarchy  is  never  present  at  tne  deliberations  of  the 
more  clearly  apprehended  and  fully  under-  Cabinet,  nor  are  these  deliberations  made 
stood,  government  has  become  more  stable,  known  to  the  crown  until  they  have  st- 
and cabinets  less  transitory.  The  present  tained  some  decisive  form  to  give  effect  to 
cabinet  has  maintained  itself  undisturbed  which  the  royal  functions  must  be  ezer- 
for  a  longer  period  than  any  which  has  cised.  It  is  true  that  when  a  statesman 
been  formed  under  the  present  dynasty.  is  charged  by  the  sovereign  to  form  a 
On  all  the  most  essential  points  of  his  cabinet  the  general  policy  which  he  will 
policy,  foreign  and  domestic,  M.  Guizot  pursue  is  supposed  to  be  made  known,  but 
and  his  colleagues  are  supported  by  a  large  this  is  needless  since  the  circumstances 
majority  of  the  Chambers.  This  policy  which  precede  such  a  measure  necessarily 
has  been  moderately  conservative.     The  expose  that  knowledge  to  the  whole  na- 

{trecipitation  of  change  which  always  fol-  tion.    It  has  been,  however,  the  practice 

ows  a  revolution  has  been  checked,  but  of  the  present  King  of  France  to  aohere  to 

the  progress  of  real  improvement  has  not  the  custom  of  former   monarchs,  and  to 

been  arrested.    A  studied  effort  to  bring  preside  at  the  meetings  of  the   Cabinet, 

the  working  of  the  Monarchical  Institutions  Against  this  practice  it  has  been  objected 

of  France  into  conformity  with  the  model  by  M.  Thiers,  that  the  presence  of  the 

afforded  by  England,  has   be^n  the  aim  sovereign   must   injuriously   restrict   the 

equally  of  the  two  ^eat  parliamentary  freedom  of  discussion ;  that  the  influence 

leaders  of  the  ministerial  party  and  the  op-  of  so  exalted  a  personage  must  check  the 

position.    In  their  opinions  of  the   way  expression  of  opinion  where  that  opinion 

to  accomplish  this  theV  differ,  but  as  to  the  deviates  from  the  declared  personal  senti- 

object  the^  agree.    The  personal  share  of  ments  of  the  sovereign ;   that  questions 

the  sovereign,  in  the  direction  of  the  state,  must  frequently  arise,  especially  on  mat- 

at  this  moment  forms  their  most  prominent  ters  of  finance,  dotation  of  the  royal  family, 

subject  of  disagreement    M.  Guizot  main-  and  other  subjects  in  which  the  sovereign 

tains,  that  the  personal  influence  of  the  must  be  supposed  to  have  an  immediate 

^own  ought  to  be  admitted,  but  should  be  interest,  and  that  such  questions  cannot  k>e 

exercised  under  ministerial  responsibility,  fairly  and  independently  discussed  in  his 

M.  Thiers  holds,  that  the  crown  should  presence.    It  is,  therefore,  contended  that 

have  an  inert  personality,  exercising  no  the  council  of  ministers  ou^ht  to  be  free 

influence,  at»d  offering  no  interference  with  from  the  royal  presence,  as  is  properly  the 

the  measures  ef  those  who  are  called  its  custom  in  England. 
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On  the  other  hand,  M.  Guizot,  sensible  on  the  life  of  the  king  hid  do  political 
doubtless  of  the  great  advantage  derivable  meaning,  and  was  totally  unconnected  with 
from  the  sagacity  of  the  present  sovereign  anv  political  party,  directly  or  indiraetly, 
of  France,  and  feeling  tnat  from  none  of  it  has,  nevertheless,  tended  to  increase  the 
his  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet  does  he  de*  king's  popularity,  and  to  strengthen  the 
rive  the  same  wise  and  prudent  aid  as  from  ministry.  Great  indi^pation  has  been  ex- 
Louis  Philippe  himself,  maintains  that  the  pressed  by  the  opposition,  because  the  pro- 
Toice  and  innuence  of  the  sovereign  ought  secuting  officer  instituted  rigid  inquiries, 
to  be  heard  at  the  Council  Board,  where  it  and  persevered  in  them  to  the  last,  with 
will  be  received  for  what  it  is  worth,  and  the  view  of  connecting  the  aflair  with  sons 
where,  if  it  counsel  dangerous  measures,  political  party. 

the  exclusive  responsibilitv  of  the  minis-  At  present  the  commercial  policy  of 

ters,  who  alone  can  carry  them  into  effect,  France  is,  as  it  always  has  been,  excloaivs 

is  the  best  guaranty  for  the  safety  of  the  and  prohibitive  in  its  spirit  The  measores 

State.  DOW  in  progress  in  £lng]and  are  regarded 

This  difference  arising  out  of  the  personal  with  the  most  profound  interest,  and  a  di- 
nature  of  the  government  of  Louis  Phil-  vision  of  opinion  has  already  manifested 
ippe,  supplied  the  most  striking  part  of  itself  on  this  subject.  The  existing  admin- 
tne  debate  with  which  the  present  session  istration,  without  committing  itseu  irrcro- 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  closed.  The  cably  to  any  nolicv,  has  expressed  itself 
speeches  of  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  with  that  moaeratlon  which  iodicates  a 
were  avowedly  made  as  manifestoes  to  the  disposition  t9  wait  events ;  to  watch  the 
constituents,  preparatory  to  the  approach-  effects  of  the  measure  in  Ilngland,  and  al- 
ing  general  election,  and  not  witn  a  view  lowing  fairly  for  the  different  circumstances 
to  any  practical  effect  on  the  measures  be-  of  the  two  countries,  to  adapt  to  Francs 
fore  the  Chamber.  In  England  the  expe-  such  modifications  of  the  English  system 
dient  of  addressing  the  country  through  the  as  may  seem  best  suited  to  it.  In  short,  it 
Chamber,  before  an  election,  is  not  neces-  requires  no  very  extraordinary  powers  of 
sary,  because  the  mode  in  which  elections  foresight  tu  see  that  the  liberty  of  coo- 
are  conducted  in  that  country,  not  only  al-  merce  once  established  in  England,  it  wiU 
lows  the  candidates  to  address  their  con-  be  impossible  to  prevent  it  from  spreading 
stituents  in  meetings  convened  expressly  into  France  and  elsewhere, 
for  the  purpose,  previous  to  the  election.  In  eoneral,  France  is  slow  in  the  adop> 
but  also  leaves  an  opportunity  for  speaking  tion  of  neat  social  changes.  This  arises 
from  the  hustings  on  the  occasion  of  the  in  part  from  the  character  of  the  people* 
election  itself.  These  meetings  are  not  in  but  chiefly  from  the  prohibition  of  all  pob- 
accordance  with  the  French  law  or  custom.  He  meetings.  StiU,  though  late,  the  i»- 
and  would,  it  is  said,  be  dangerous  to  the  provements  do  make  their  way  at  last.  At 
public  order.  Parliament  and  pamphlet,  the  commencement  of  the  peace,  thers 
especially  the  latter,  which  are  numerous-  were  no  footways  in  Paris.  They  are  now 
ly  and  widely  circulated  and  read,  supply  in  ever^r  part  of  the  town.  Walter  Scottt 
their  place.  conversing  one  day  in  the  Rue  St  Honor^ 

Notwithstanding  the  talent  and  tact  of  with  a^arisian  acquiantance,  observed  oo 

M.  Thiers,  and  the  coalition  which  has  the  inconvenience  arising  from  the  want  of 

taken  place  among  different  sections  of  the  the  accommodation  of  side-flagging  for  the 

opposition,  the  Guizot  party  still  retains  a  pedestrian,  when  his  Parisian  fneod  re- 

lai^  majority.    What  may  be  the  result  of  plied,  **  Mais,  man  dUu,  mofmeur^  sMt. 

the  comme  election,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  faime  mieux  la  MaHii  de  la  rue  r    Tbs 

but  those  best  acquainted  with  the  country  "Parisians  have,  however,  at  length,  learned 

are  of  opinion  that  a  majority  will  be  re*  to  prefer  the  safety  and  cleanliness  of  a  good 

turned  in  favor  of  the  present  government,  footway,  or  trottoir,  as  they  call  it,  to  the 

sufficiently  large  to  give  it  perfect  stability,  totalite  de  ta  rue.    They  have,  moreover. 

Much  is  said  of  the  extent  to  which  official  constructed  sewers  so  as  to  produce  an  ex* 

corruption  is  carried,  by  the  use  or  abuse  cellent  system  of  drainage ;  they  havs  car^ 

of  the  vast  patronage  of  the  crown.     But  it  ried  water-pipes  in  all  directions ;  they 

maj  be  answered,  that  in  a  purely  represen-  have  lightea  the  city  with  gas,  and  havs, 

tative  govemments,no  administration  could  at  last,  brought  themselves  to  adopt  th« 

go  on  independently  of  the  influence  of  railway  system. 

patronage  ;  that  this  is  the  fl;f- wheel  which  If  the  Parisians  havs  been  iMhiod  tbs 

regulates  the  machine,  helping  it  on  when  English  in  the  progress  of  the  Indostnal 

the  moving  power  gets  enfeebled,  and  mo-  arts,  and  have  been  slow  to  adopt  imroe- 

derating  its  energy  when  it  becomes  too  diately  the  vast  improvements  in  toe  Social 

active.    At  all  events,  it  is  certain  that  the  system,  such  as  the  cheap  postage  sys»m» 

present  opposition  would  avail  itself  of  the  which,  next  to  the  great  measure  oi  frs*- 

same  engine  of  power  to  quite  as  great  an  dom  of  trade,  will  signalize  the  preseat 

extent  if  it  succeeded  to  office.  epoch  of  En^ish  history,  there  are  two 

Although  the  recent  atrocious  attempt  stupendoos  moral  reforms  to  which  tba 
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goTCTDmrot  of  tbe  Btrricad69  ind  Uie  dy-  do  not  exist  at  til,  or  exist  so  nrelr  and  so 

nasty  of  Lonis  Pfailipoe  may  point  with  a  stealthily  as  to  have  no  considerable  efibct 

joflt  pride ;  reforms  which,  with  all  its  cant  on  public  morals. 

on  tae  subject  of  religious  obeenrances,  But  a  still  greater  wonder  has  been  ac- 
Stbbatb-keeping,  and  the  rest,  England  has  complished  in  the  purification  of  Paris  from 
not  dared  to  attempt.  We  refer  to  the  sup-  the  barefaced  exhibition  of  female  vice, 
pression  of  gambling  houses  and  the  ex-  which  used  everywhere  to  encounter  the 
auction  of  public  prostitution.  These  eyes,  and  which  rendered  it  impossible  for 
social  miracles,  for  they  are  truly  nothing  modest  females  to  frequent  the  public  walks 
leas,  have  been  worked  by  the  present  at  certain  hours.  All  this  has  been  reform- 
French  government  ed,  and  vice,  wherever  it  may  exist  now. 
It  is  known  to  all  who  have  been  ac-  is  at  least  compelled  to  do  homage  to  vir- 
qaainted  with  France,  that  gambling  rooms  tue  by  preserving  the  outward  appearances 
nave  always  been  under  the  surveillance  of  and  adopting  the  external  manners  of  de- 
the  police  and  were  subjected  to  a  tax,  from  cency  and  propriety.  The  theatres,  the 
which  a  considerable  revenue  resulted,  public  amusements  and  the  public  prome- 
These  establishments,  in  every  variety  of  nades  of  Paris  are  now  exempt  from  the 
form,  and  on  every  scale  of  magnitude,  intrusion  of  any  persons  who  can  offend 
abounded  in  every  quarter  of  Paris.  The  the  eye  of  the  most  modesty  or  pollute  the 
Palais  Royal  was  especially  noted  for  them,  ear  of  the  purest ;  and  this  is  the  case  at  all 
and  as  the  chief  part  of  that  edifice  is  the  hours,  not  only  by  day  but  by  night  The 
private  property  of  King  Louis  Philippe,  streets  at  all  hours  are  quiet  and  orderly, 
that  personage  had  a  direct  advantage  in  and  the  pedestrian  encounters  nothing  in- 
their  continuance.  Nevertheless,  the  whole  dicative  of  the  presence  of  any  other  quali- 
system  has  been  abolished,  and  no  house  of  ties  save  virtue  and  propriety.  When  we 
play  can  now  exist  in  Paris  without  the  remember  tbe  condition  of  the  Broadway, 
imminent  risk  of  detection  by  the  vigilance  from  the  Astor  House  to  Chambers  street, 
of  the  police,  and  consequent  subjection  to  we  cannot  but  admit  that  the  moral  evils 
the  penalties  of  the  law.  And  in  fact,  this  arising  from  the  want  of  a  strict  and  effi- 
measure  of  moral  reform  is  carried  into  cient  police  are  somewhat  manifest 
practical  effect.    Such  houses  now  either 
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Tifx  Model  or  thx  Cmr  of  New  sented  entire,  together  with  all  Brooklyn, 
York. — Among  the  many  happy  produc-  and  the  North  and  East  rivers,  with  their 
tions  of  the  modern  art  of  perspective  forests  of  masts  and  water-craft  Every 
drawing,  we  have  always  been  particularly  street  is  seen,  no  longer  or  wider  than  it 
interested  in  the  aeroscopic,  or  bireTs-eye  should  be  in  comparison  with  every  other, 
views  of  great  cities.  London,  Paris  and  Each  building,  large  or  small,  whether  the 
Rome  especially,  taken  in  this  way,  have  Astor  House,  the  University,  or  a  sentry- 
been  to  us  particular  studies ;  and  we  may  box,  is  carved  out  of  a  separate  piece  of 
•afely  say  tnat  we  have  eained  in  one  hour  wood,  and  put  in  its  place,  with  the  exact 
a  better  knowledge  of  the  physical  aspect  color  and  proportion  that  belong  to  it. 
of  those  '*  places  powerful  and  eke  re-  Probably  not  a  man  in  the  city  but  could  at 
Downed,**  than  we  have  from  reading  any  once  point  out  his  own  dwelling.  Some  of 
books.  But  no  such  pictorial  view,  now-  the  larger  structures,  as  Trinity  and  Grace 
ever  skillfully  executed,  can  equal  in  faith-  churches,  the  City  Hall,  the  University,  the 
fblness  and  reality  of  impression  the  exhi-  Custom^House,  and  Merchants'  Exchange, 
bition  of  a  city  in  carved  blocks  of  wood,  are  exouisitely  shaped  and  finished,  and 
by  which  every  street  and  building,  with  would  fetch  high  prices  as  models.  The 
all  the  docks  and  water-craft  shall  be  re-  number  of  separate  pieces  composing  some 
produced  to  the  eye,  with  an  exact  atten-  of  them  amount  to  several  hundreds.  Grace 
tion  to  proportion.  We  do  not  know  that  has  over  one  thousand.  So  minute  is  the 
we  have  ever  been  more  struck  with  any  work,  that  the  very  awning-posts  are  given, 
carious  work  of  art  than  with  the  **  Model  and  all  the  rigging  on  the  well-known  ves- 
of  New. York  city,"  now  on  exhibition,  con-  sels  and  steamers  in  the  bay  and  rivers, 
^tnicted  by  an  ineenious  young  man,  Mr.  Nothing  now  in  this  city  is  better  worth 
i>.  P.  Belden,  The  felicitous  minuteness  seeing ;  and  if  it  is  to  be  exhibited  over  the 
difpHred  in  this  creation — for  it  is  a  Union,  it  will  give  people  in  distant  places 
creation -—if  wonderful.  The  whole  piece  a  perfect  idea  of  the  American  Metropolis. 
is  construcvnl  on  several  compartments,  To  see  it  to  advantage,  it  must  be  studied 
which,  united,  «itke  a  platform  of  nearly  minutely, 
thirty  feet  square.    The  city  is  thus  repre- 
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Paynt^s  Bltittraied  London :    a  Serie$  -  He  hed  teTenl  peeps  at  the  tlftve-i 

of    View$   of  the  British  MetropoliB  kets  of  CoDstautinople  and  other  Torkiih 

and  its    Environs;  with   Historical  places.    The  oglj  slaves   seemed   to  be 

and   Deseriptine   Letter-press :    Each  Tory  happy  and  contented,  but  he  giTes 

Part  containing  ten  highly  finished  steel  Tent  in  several  places  to  his  sympathy  for 

Engravings.    Price  25  cents.    C.  Mul-  the  Circassians,  and  his  contempt  for  tbcar 

ler,  118  Nassaa  Street,  New  York.  masters,  especially  on  one  occasion,  whM, 

The«  EngraTing,  are  redly  Wotifal.  '^  ^  ^''ti^J'ji.^t,^^  ^  ^ 

We  have  seen  no&ing  that  in  8o  small  ••O't  of  Tile  imnce-mertmM.  on  which 

compa»  give,  .o  clear  ideas  of  the  chief  "-e  beauties  were  compelled  to  lunch. 

^waup<»«  g.^w  »%/  w  ••.«.«•»  v.  %M«  wast««  rpj^   sccood  volome  contains  some  eraui* 

I»L      Th.tr.^^^  ,S^  ^  Mnlt!!:  >nd  more  especiaUy  in  Gi.;^!..    TherU 

coted.     There  are  in  the  two  Naml>era  „.  _.__  „™;«.«i.i-.  .,iw..«...»:«..    u-  .v. 

before  us.  the  Royal  Eichaoge.  St  Paul's  "*  """■'  wweeaWe  obeervabons.  by  the 

fiim  the  Rirer-la  splendid^  apparition-  w»y.  on  n»tter.  »nd  Uiiogs  <rfgen«al ». 

the  Custom  House.  6hri.f.  Hospital,  the  'I^*;  'I'S'h  di^^tlS!- '  w'^^o'^ni; 

vast  stretch  of  Somerset  House  along  the  ;'A"?^""iul'-'!!??'°'^„^?,.'^^f."' 


of  Northumberland   House,   with   manv  ""V*"" "'"  *'^"'  **wmi«  ^m  •  gooocouipeiiMA 

wi    i.iviiuuutw«.i«au««   «Avu»%:,   t»»m*   iu»ujr  ^^  ^  watcriug  placo  or  rustic  retreat. 

"Ofnote  historic  and  antique  renown.*'  "~"" 

Many  curious  antiquarian    facts  may  be     ^w^Sf^l^"^  H JJ^Ta.'^SIL/*' 
gathered  from  the  piges  of  the  work.  English  JesuUs.    Harper  ft.  Brocbecs. 

This  is  an  account  of  the  writer's  expe- 

Shores    of   the    Mediterranean;    teith  rience  during  one  year  spent  at  the  CoUege 

Sketches   of   Travel,      By    Francis  of  Stonyhorst,  in  a  preparatory  course  fcr 

ScHHCKDEii,  Secretary  to  the  Commo-  entenng  the  Society  of  the  JesuiU  as  a 

modore  commanding  the  U.  S.  Squa-  P"est.     The  book  contains  about  thrss 

dron  in  that  sea,  lb43-'45.     Harper  k,  hundred  pages,  but  might  have  been  mads 

Brothers.  much  shorter  had  the  writer  confined  bim- 

.  self  to  a  simple  statement  of  what  he  was 

These  two  handsome  volumes  are  writ-  required  to  do  under  the  "  Exercises  of  Ic- 

ten  in  a  lively  and  pleasing  vein,  in  the  natius,"  without  giving  at  length  his  bm2- 

form  of  what  appear  to  have   been  the  itations  and  reflections  which  are  rathar 

veritable  impressions  of  the  moment,  writ-  dull  reading,  and  show  that  Mr.  Aadtev 

ten  down  in  journal  fashion.     Notwith-  Steinnietz  would  not  have  distinyaishsd 

standing  an  attempt  to  avoid  saying  too  himself  as  a  preacher  had  he  remained  ia 

much  on  hackneycnl  scenes  and  subjects,  the  society.     He  appears   to  have  besft 

we  think  the   author  might   have  com-  sincere,  however,  and  his  statements  bear 

pressed  his  work  into  half  the  space,  and  every  appearance  of  truth.    He  had  fiorm- 

made  it  far  more  interesting  to  the  re^er,  ed  an  exalted  idea  of  the  Jesuits'  **  iatel* 

bv  omittins  much  that  is  said  about  the  lectuality  and  austerity;**  he  was  to  lira 

ship,  the  officers,  and  the  passages  from  among  men  "  whose  very  name  had  b»- 

place  to  place,  and  by  confinine  himself  come  a  pass-word  to  literature — men  whs 

to  sketches  here  and  there,  and  only  where  considered  intellectual  eminence  worthy  of 

he  felt  it  to  be  an  object  to  give  nothing  emulation,  and  had  the  means,  by  segoas 

more  than  a  glance.    As  it  is,  much  of  the  tration  from  the  world  and  ample  wealth, 

work  will  bd  interesting   only  to  those  of  encoura^g  every  talent  and  predilee- 

who    traveled  in  company,  or  who   are  tion  to  their  greatest  developmenL"*     Im 

acquainted  with  the  author  and  his  friends,  this  he  was  disappointed.    He  saw  \mt 

The  best  thing  in  the  first  volume  is  the  indications  of  talent,  or  even  of  exts 

account  of  Jerusalem,  in  which  he  sums  information  among  the  fathers  who 

up,  in  a  small  space,  the  actual  state  of  introduced  to  him.    To  one  of  th«si  he 

things  in  the  Hsly  Cit^,  without  venturing  put  the  question,  **  How  it  happened  that 

into  any  elaborate  conjectural  details  as  to  amount  so  many  clever  men  of  toe  society* 

which  are  the  true  and  which  the  false  no  triumphant  answer  was  put  forth  fea 

relics ;  a  maze,  in  endeavoring  to  unwind  meet  the  *  Provincial  Letters  of  Pascal  ^  * 

which,  most  modern  travelers  contrive  to  '*  There  was,*'  said  he ;  **  but  Father  l>^' 

sicken  both  themselves  and  their  readers  iePs  reply  was  heavy — it  lacked  the  wit  cC 

midst  the  mass  of  superstition,  bigotry  and  Pascal."     He  si^es  the   fatherp  and  his 

importance  which  they  encounter  at  every  fellow-novices  Si\X  credit  foiMtJicerity,  \mt 

turn.  found  it  impossible  to  accommodate  hie 
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opinioni  to  the  rtandard,  and  often  cangbt  the  intellectual  attainment  of  those  whom 

himself  in  the  act  of  putting  the  question,  I  met  at  Stonyhurst,  I  doubt  not,  (and  I 

"  Cttf  bowf  T*  instead  of  deferring,  as  in  candidly  record  the  fact,)  that  each  and  all 

duty  bound,  to  the  iudgment  of  his  supe-  had  their  peculiar  talent:  their  tact  adapted 

riors,  and  so  left  them.     Obedience  was  to  some  peculiar  emergency." 
ererything,  and  he  was  pointed  to   this        The  concluding  part  of  the  book  contains 

Saint  and  that  who  had  distinguished  him-  a  summary  of  the  history  and  constitutions 

self  as  a  model  of  obedience — doing  nothing  of  the  Society,  which  presents  much  in- 

except  ** permissu superiorum,*  and  what  formation  in  a  small  space.    Some  of  the 

•eemed  a  natural  consequence  of  this  «*  ad  questions  of  casuistry,  and  their  answers, 

majorem  Dei  gloriam.**    There  are  many  certainly  look  too  much  like  justifying  the 

cunous  details  tending  to  shed   light  on  means  by  the  end.    But  this,  of  course,  is 

the  peculiar  devices  for  habituating  the  their  peculiar  inheritance. 

mind  to  one  particular  set  of  opinions.  

One  single  example    was  held    forth  to  The  American  Journal  of  Science  and 
show  the  nature  of  blind  obedience  and  its        jSris,  conducted  by  Prof.  Silliman,  B. 
reward.    ••  A  certain  holy  man  was  order-        Sillxm an,  jun.,  and  James  B.  Daka. 
ed  by  his  superior  to  water  a  dry  stick  set        «,. .  ,    ,  ,.        .   i      , 

upright  in  the  ground.    He  obeyed  with-  ^^^^  ^*"'*'k  ^•^??  ^^®  '^^'u^*'  '^°°®."' 

out  a  question  of  a  thought  of  a  question-  ""?'«  ^?P^'  abroad  than  any  other  periodi- 

mnd  behold  !  the  stick  put  forth  branches  ^*^  published  m  this  country.    It  has  been 

and  grew  a  beautiful  treS."    In  the  matter  ^!^»Tf5  ^^  ^ff^'^^'^^yLJI^j}^  "  ^^*  '*^- 

of  chastity,  our  novice  found  some  singular  ^esentation  of  the  scientifi^itlainments  and 

ftcu  to  help  him  in  keeping  that  most  diffi-  f '»co^«"«' »»  t^?  United  States.  And  such 

cult  of  vowi.  such  as  that  "  love  divine  in  '^''^  J^  °^«"^  »  PJ«llel,  or  veijr  nearly, 

all  its  objecls-but  most  to  the  Virgin  and  f'"'  ^®  "^""^  *»?**  con<i^tion  of  science 

other  female  saints  of  the  calendw-was  ^^ong  us.    There  is  never  a  number  with- 

but  human  love,  with  all  its  raptures ;  only  ^"^  •°"?  interesting  articles  from  our  most 

i^-- f^o-.?^  >*»  ^-"-'"  '^^^4  h'^'^'biSSMl^ 


men  in  what  is,  ra- 

upoTwMcrdTic^rery^lhe^was'r"^^^  ther  arbifajrily,  called  science.    It  ought 

ous  dream."    Again  he  observed  that  "men  {^:  ^  .^    ^   PJtronized-^peci^ly   as 

prefer  female  salnU  for  their  patronesses,  ^!^i^^''  ?r^^«i''?""'H.  ^L^*^*'*^  « 

and  that  women  prefer  male  saints  for  their  t^l^'^'^J^^  efficiency  has  been  increMed 

patrons  "^  ^®  addition  of  Mr.  Dana's  name,  and  its 

Some  of  the  instances  given  in  iUus-  !!il!^,^V^^''  ^***  8*"!!^  ""f.^ff'  K  ^.^« 

tration  of  holy  obedience,  would  be  amus-  ^^^^'^  frequency  of  its  publication-being 

iuK,  were  they  not   difgusting-but   the  '^^'^  '^^^^^  ^^^'^  two  months. 

d^r^C"TweyjM^^^^^  ^''f^.^  and   Wclfor^,    Catalogue   of 

a  hail-ttorm  on  twenty  Snocent  backs  f  ^nnent  and  Modem  Books,  recently 

and  further  tells  us  that  •«  in  the  excite-  ^portea, 

ment,  very  similar  to  a  shower-bath,  we  The  Catalogue  published  by  this  house, 

could  not  help  tossing  the  whip  into  the  and  to  be  seen  at  the  end  of  the  Review, 

desk;  and  then,  diving  into  the  sheets,  felt  will  be  found  to  contain  many  works  of 

Tery    comfortable    indeed."     The    chain  very  great  merit,  and  some  rarely  to  be 

•round  the  loins  was  the  worst ;  like  **  the  met  with.    We  have  examined  many  of 

huge  centipedes   of  the   west,  crawling  them — the  prices  are  affixed ;  and  it  may 

round  the  limb,  that  felt  a  sudden  sting  if  be  added  with   perfect   confidence,    that 

it  made  the  slightest  motion ;   for  it  was  any  person  from  a  distance,  noticing  a  par* 

when  we  moved  that  we  were  truly  fnor*  ticular  work,  and  desiring  to  possess  it, 

Hfied.  may  order  it  with  perfect  security,  that 

He  sums  up^  the  conclusion  to  which  he  its  condition  will  be  found  to  correspond 

finally  came,  in  the  following  words,  "  I  with  the  description.    Antiquaries  buying 

had  long  endeavored  to  distinguish  between  books  for  no  other  reason  than  because 

the  *  greater  dory  of  God,'  and  the  greater  they  are  old,  will  find  them  preserved  in 

Slory  of  the  Societ^r  of  the  Jesuits;  I  had  leather  cases  of  a  musky  fragrance,  dread- 

xed  the  idea  in  this  matter,  as  in  every-  ed  by  all  worms,  next  to  embalmment. 

thing  else,  that  the  end  was  distinct  from  

the  means,  and  I  am  compelled  to  declare  Filtration  or  Watkb. — There  is  no 

that  every  remark  but  one  pronounced  in  subject  which  has  more  thoroughly  tasked 

«he  novitiate,  whether  by  novices  or  supe-  the  ingenuity  of  man  than  the  nitration  of 

rio««,  who  visited  us,  brought  home  the  water.  Simple  as  the  matter  seems  to  every 

growit^  conviction  that  we  were  prepared  one,  millions  have  been  expended  to  effect 

to  take  our  «<  shares  **  in  a  srand  specula-  it,  and  no  means  has  been  devised  b^  which 

tion,  which  v«^«  to  invest  the  entire  earth  it  could  be  accomplished  on  anything  like 

in  iu  grasping  mMtopoly."    *   *  •    *«Un-  an  extended  scale.    l*he  quality  of  the  best 

•atisfacto^  as  wts  th«  opinton  I  formed  of  river  water  is  more  or  less  impure ;  dele- 
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terioui  sabstaccei,  tnimalculei,  ud  the  "Iin'tit  Inekr  je'i 

like,  are  coastantlj  visible  Ld  Ibe  wateri  ot  tamed  iato  fire  in 

the  Crolon  tuA  Schujlkill,  when  in  their  Wh  c»n  readilj  imig 

nitural  itate.     We  are  gUd  to   obserre,  many  b  good  hous* 

therefore,  that  the  necessity  which  it»  im-  who  should  endea*! 

pnhly  begets  has  been  supplied,  in  a  eon-  the  eUborate  direc 

venient.  simple  and  ingenious  contrivuice  making  what,  whej 

by  W.  H.  Jcnnison,    We  seldomgive  place  simple  thmg,  and 

to  the  notice  of  such  matters,  but  as  the  would,  by  dint  of  ind 
iofentioQ  is  truly  beneficial,  and  its  con-        But  though  such  a 

Btruction  founded  on  scientific  principles,  cook,  it  will  conlril 

we  do  not  hesitate  to  urge  its  uBafulaess  By  adding  a  little  of 

upuncvery  resident  citizen.  We  shall  have  little  of  that,  we  ad( 

more  to  wy  about  the  Ctoton,  and  its  intro-  known  dish.    Then 

duction  into  thi«  metropolis,  the  Freuch  cuisine  i 

have  belter  known 

JVentft  Donuitic  Cooktry—comiining  el-  eat  generallj  about  1 

tganu  with  economy,  l(c.    Harper  &  's  good  for  us,  or  as 

Brothers.  French  method  of 

•  other  vegetables  mi 

A«  no  manual  of  politeness  will  of  itself  There  are  some  ver, 

make  agentleman.socan  no  book  of  cook-  Ibe  book  before  Ul, 

erj  of  itself  make  a  cook.    Eiperience  is  satisfy  any  gourmiDi 

wenled  in  both  cases.     It  is  not  lufficient  than  fifteen  or  tweni 

to  be  told  when  and  where  Co  make  a  bow  ;  dressing  every  imsg 

but  ona  must  have  been  in  the  habit  of  ragouts  and  stews,  ic 

doing  it  all  his  lifetime  to  make  it  come  lian,  Spaaish,  Germi 

easy  and  graceful  to   him.    A  receipt  for  Gothic.     In  turning 

making  an  amelette  is  apparently  a  very  astonished  at  the  a 

simple  thing,  but  it  requires  the  science  of  trifies.    We  had  su 

an  experien^d  operated  to  "  pour  the  eggs  of  fine  print  might  c 

into  the  pan  and  fry  quickly,  taking  care  in  the  science,  but  w 

that  it  he  nicely  browned  underneath,  fold  is  a  quarto  volume  \ 

it  in  half  upon  a  dish  and  serve"  so  as  to  number  of  figures  uj 

Bresent  the  delicate  light  aod  savory  pre-  napkin,  and  giving  i 

irationwhich  graceaaFrenchman'sbreak-  There  is  aoothet, 
fast  table,  .     -     . 


E' 


Among  the  receipts  here  given  is  one  pages  on  that  subjec 

for   "  omelette  au  nun,"    which  finishes  siniire  de  la  camp! 

with  the  direction  to  "  poor  over  it  a  good  The  book  before  us 

quantity  of  rum,  and  set  fire  to  it  nf  fA«  to  those  gentlemen 

moBienf  of  sending  it  to  the  table,"    We  to  make  out  the  dis 

remember  to  have  heard  of  a  lady  in  the  and  so  afraid  of  tasti 

couolry,  who  having  seen,   when  dining  the  thousands  of  gap 

out,  a  plumb  padding  served  up  in  this  at  the  honaeaf  amin 

way,  determined,  when   next  ahe  invited  the  contents  of  fing 

company,  to  astonish  Ihem  with  the  same.  "  mighty  weak  leoo 

The  receipt  was  placed  before  the  cook  noranceof  theFiencl 

who  prepared  the  pudding,  and  poured  to  go  through  the  > 

over;  it  the  brandy  or  rum;  but,  lest  it  mibiing  the  cow  wl 

should  all  burn  out  before  reaching  the  they  can  make   the 

diDing-mam,  she  lit  a  piece  of  paper,  and  that  they  want  eafi  < 

quietly  followinj;  the  stout  Irish  girl  who  and  brandy.   We  rei 

officiated  as  waiter,  set  fire  to  the  liquid  tleman  ask  the  oam< 

just  as  she  was  entering  the  room.     Judy,  a  disguised  chicken  i 

who  had  not  beeo   advised  of  this  move-  a  table  d'hote.   "Pi 

tnent,  and  had  "  never  heard  of  the  inven-  "  'Taint  pullet — it's 

shDnbefore,"no  sooner  saw  the  blue  flames  an  elderly  gentleman 

arise  than  she  dropped  padding  and  tit  himself  to  a  piece, 

into  the  fire-place,  and  by  way  ofcomfort-  hardest  to  masticate  : 

ing   the   mortified    mistress,    exclaimed,  tet  tbout  cookery  bo 
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Party  necessity  and  P&rty  pride  of  of  our  readers  will  doubtless  be  glad  to 

opiDion  have  done  their  work.    The  last  have  that  letter  in  4  conTenient  shape  for 

of  the  wise  and  benignant  measures  of  enduring  record  and  cooTenientrefereaee. 

feneral  policy,  consummated  by  the  Now  that  its  purpose  is  consummated,  it 
'wenty-Se?enth  Conrress,  has  been  is  fit  that  we  inquire  how  well  the  expee- 
OTerthrown  by  the  Cbnj^ress  of  1846,  tations  which  it  was  skillfully  framed  to 
under  the  immediate  direction  and  prompt-  excite  are  satisfied  in  the  events  F^ich  it 
ing  of  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  has  been  made  to  accomplish,  ^is  let- 
Treasury.  That  which  the  party  now  ter  appears  on  its  face  to  nave  been  writ* 
fully  in  power  dared  not  do  when  the  ten  in  answer  to  one  of  inquiry  from  Mr. 
election  of  1844  was  pending — dared  not  Kane ;  but  that  letter  of  inquiry  the  pub* 
even  manifest  a  wish  to  do  by  passing  a  lie  have  not  been  permitted  to  see^  Tb« 
bill  through  the  House,  in  which  their  writer  of  this  made  personal  appfucatioa 
majority  was  very  great — ^they  have  not  to  Mr.  Kane  for  a  copy  or  a  sight  of  it,  at 
hesitated  to  do  when  placed  beyond  the  a  time  (February,  1845)  when  its  pubM* 
mediate  reach  of  public  reprobation,  cation  was  recent  and  its  purposes  only 
~  en  the  votes  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  on  the  eve  of  consummation — at  a  time» 
k  were  indispensable  to  the  election  too,  when  the  inquirer,  duly  introduo^i 
of  Polk  and  the  Annexation  of  Texas,  a  and  courteously  received,  was  a  sojourner 
bill  to  subvert  the  tarifi"  of  1842  was  de-  under  the  same  roof  with  Mr.  Folk  as 
cisively  laid  on  the  table  in  a  House  two-  well  as  Mr.  Kane.  The  last-named  was 
thirds  hostile  to  the  Whig  party  and  its  urged  to  take  into  consideration  the  vari- 
cbampion ;  but  when  the  votes  of  these  ous  and  contradictory  interpretati<»is 
States  had  been  secured,  and  thereby  the  which  had  been  given  to  the  response  of 
election  of  Polk  and  Dallas,  the  mask  Mr.  Polk,  and  the  light  which  toe  pubU- 
was  thrown  oflT  alt0||a;ether,  and  the  mea-  cation  of  the  friendly  queries  to  which  it 
sure  which  the  dominant  party  dared  not  was  plainly  a  reply  could  not  fail  to  ^ed 
evince  a  wish  to  repeal  in  1844,  falls  be-  on  the  true  and  lull  meaning  of  the  reply 
neath  the  wekht  of  its  oven^'helming  itself.  [All  was  fruitless,  utterly.  Tht 
power  in  184S3  A.nd,  as  an  introduction  letter  oMCane  to  Polk  could  not  be  ob- 
to  our  review  of  the  recent  act  of  Con-  toined.  That  of  Polk  to  Kane,  however — 
gress  and  the  Executive,  we  have  deemed  the  willfully  severed  half  of  this  import- 
appropriate  a  republication  of  the  famous  ant  correspondence — having  been  given 
letter  of  Mr.  candidate-for-President  to  the  public  very  soon  after  its  reception 
Polk,  in  1844,  to  his  friend  and  support-  by  Mr.  Kane  in  Philadelphia,  and  multi- 
er,  Mr.  Kane,  of  Pennsylvania.    Many  plie4  by  millions  of  copies  in  every  part 
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of  the  IJnioo,  cannot  now,  by  any  possi-  ciples  on  which  that  Tariff  is  baaed. v.  No 

bility,  be  shrouded  from  the  public  viewj  sach  man  can  ask  us  to  shut  our  eyes  lo 

It  is  as  follows :  the  fact  that  this  letter  was  written  to 

(Mr,  I.JLPolkto  Mr,  J.  K,  Kant.)  Pennsylrania,  and  written  too,  most  ob- 

^^  *  ,  ^     ^  !  viously,  to  remove  doubts  or  unfaToia- 

"  Coi.iyMBiA.  Tenn.,  June  19th,  1844.  j^,^  impressions  to  which  Mr.  Polk  bad 

'fDear  Sur.^l  have  received  recently  j^       subjected  in  that  State  by  the  pos- 

several  letters  in  reference  to  my  opinions  ".    "  1^?  ;«T.-r~^     ..   1..  ^        /TiL 

on  the  subject  of  the  Tariff;  ind^among  ^l  and  industnons  assertions  of  the 

others  youri  of  the  10th  ultimo.    My  opin-  Whigs  that  the  candidate  of  their  onpo- 

ions  on  this  subject  have  been  often  given  t>ents  was  a  Free  Trader,  and  thus  hos- 

to  the  public.    They  are  to  be  found  in  my  tile  to  that  policy  which  PennsyhraM^ 

public  actsandinthi 

which  I  have  partici| 

of  a  tariff  for  revenue,  sucn  a  one  as  wui  pi 

yield  a  lufficlent  amount  to  the  Treasury  to  this:     "Mr.   Polk,  our    aJveraaries  in 

defray  the  expenses  of  Government  econo-  ^^is  stubbornly  tariff  State  are  makiar 
micaUy  administered.    In   adjujrting   the  -^  ^^^  ^j  '         anli- protective  volS 

details  of  a  revenue  tariff,  1  have  heretofore  ^J\  ..^^k—  :/  frv.^^-  » J-^      v..-  »-^ 

sanctioned  such  modenUe,  discriminaUng  and  speeches  in  former  years.    You  mart 

duties,  as  would  produce  the  amount  of  re-  ^'«^«  "J  something  calculated  to  «ua. 

venue  needed,  and  at  the  tame  time  afford  ^^^ct  the  unpression  they  are  making, 

reasonable  incidental    protection   to   our  or  Pennsylvania  is  lost  to  you — matt  be 

home  industry.    I  am  oppoted  to  a  tarifffor  carried  for  Clay«3    Thus  prompted,  BIr. 

protection  mertly^  ana  not  for  revenue.  Polk  writes  the  letter  above  quoted,  and 

Acting  upon  these  general  principles,  it  it  <•  the  party**  in  Pennsylvania  are  satisfied 

wellknown  that  I  gave  my  support  to  the  and  strengthened.      To    all    gainsayers 

policy  of  General  Jackton»t  administration  and  doubters,  the  letter  lo  Kane  is  tii- 

^^    ^^.^^^'  }  r°;«^  *?»»«»V^  Tanff  urophantly  exhibited  as  settling  iheqnes- 

act  of  182a    1  voted  for  the  act  of  1832,  .-^I     „  ij--^  u^  •««.«,«  ii;n*.Zir  ;-  /..^ 

which  contained  modifications  of  some  of  ^^""l  .     "j'^  "^^  *^^  *  himself  in  favor 

the  objecUonable  provitiont  of  the  act  of  J^A"-  a'^?  ^^  Protection  ;-does  any 

1828.    At  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  ^^1  want  that  which    is    tm£air  aad 

Ways  and  Meant  of  the  Uoote  of  Represen.  tinequal  ?    He  it  for  protecting  aU  oar 

tativet,  I  gave  my  assent  to  a  bill  reported  pr«at  interests  alike :  would  you  have  oat 

by  that  committee  in    December,    1832,  interest  pampered  at  the  expense  of  all 

making  further  modifications  of  the  act  of  the  rest .'     If  Tea,  vote  for  Clay,  who 

1928,  and  makinz  alto  discriminations  in  goes  altogether  for  the  spinning  jennies 

the  imposition  of  the  duties  which  it  pro-  and  cloth-factories ;  but  it  you  want  off 

^^^*^;    That  bill  did  not  past,  but  wat  su-  protected,  cqunl'v  and  abundanUy.  vote 

|»eneded  by  the  Ijill  commonly  called  the  f^^  Mr.  Polk !'  *  This  is  no  surmise,  no 

Compromise  Bill,  for  which  I  voted.    In  *  ,  a^^^  ;«f^r««*-      if  ;-  «  «-,.  «r  tk^ 

my  judgment,  it  is  the  doty  of  the  Goverm-  ^^-d^^n  inference,     ^  a  part  of  the 

mentto  extend,  as  far  as  it  may  be  prartica-  ^'»^«'n^  ^^  «'»«  <?°^^  ^  i^\,  ^»  Mi- 

ble  to  do  to,  by  iu  revenue  Uwt  and  all  Buchanan  traveled  through  Pennsytva- 

other  meant  within  its  power,  fair  and  just  n»a,  addressing  the  people  and  aj^sonag 

protection  to  all  the  great  interests  of  the  them  that  the  cause  ot  Protection   was 

whole  Union,  embracing  Agriculture,  Man-  safe  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Polk — that  >lr. 

ufacturet,  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  Com-  Dallas  spoke  pointedly  though  briefly  lo 

merce  and  Navigation.     I  heartily  approve  the  same  effect,  and  that  the  lesser  luoi- 

the  retoluUou  up6n  thit-subject  passed  by  naries,  McCandless,  Hughes,  Black,  &t , 

hbS^^iLh*^^^      ^''''"'''*'  ^^^  &c.,mct  the  Whigs  bolSy  (impudently 

"  1  llViHth'^retpect,  ^^'^  f  ^*«P«  ,^.«  ^^  appropriate^ 

Dear  Sir, your ob'ttervant,  J?^^'''*^  •'?   ^"5*'*"  f  »»^"^'?°f •  7^^"^ 

JAMES  K.  POLKTN  ^^X  maintained,  and  were  held  by  tboa- 

•«  JoBic  K.  Kaitx,  Esq.,  Philadelphia^  »^^«  <^  ^^*  proved,  Mr.  Polk  a  more 

^'^'^  decided  and  reliabl^^vocate  of  Protsc- 

Such  was  the  ground  on  which  Mr.  tion  than  Mr.  ClayT^  Men  who  rcgafi 

Polk  deliberately  planted  himself  in  the  successful  knaveiyas  a  proper  indla- 

eanvass  in  which  he  was  a  prominent  roent  to  mirth  may  smile  at  this  whole 

candidate  for  the  fVesidency.      Surely,  matter — may  deride,  as  does  the  Clonfat- 

no  honest  man — no  decent  pretender  to  ton  Mercury,  the  ignorance  and  stapidtty 

honesty — ^will  insist  that  it  is  practicable  of   Pennsylvania — but    must    not    tlia 

to  reconcile  all  the  words  here  uted  with  thoughtful  patriot  be  driven  to  moBrafal 

boatiiity  tothel^xiffof'42  andthe  pria-  auguries  for   the  Future  when  ht  »- 
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Mtcts  that  among  the  fraita  of  these  cy — Geoige  M.  Dallas  himself,  has  given 
representations  are  the  Presidency  of  the  decisive  vote  against  Protection  and 
Mr.  Polk,  the  Annexation  of  Texas,  the  in  favor  of  the  Tanfi*of  '46^  Let  us  pa- 
Mexican  War  and  the  Tariff  of  *46  ?  tiently  wait  and  see  whetner  this  be  in- 

If  it  were  necessary  to  adduce  one  deed  the  end. 
Barticle  of  testimony,  beyond  that  which 

uiis  letter  and  its  results  have  furnished,  Before  entering  upon  any  particular 

of  the  gigantic  fraud  whereof  the  Kane  observations  on  Ine  character,  provisiona 

manceuvre  was  a  chief  instrument — the  and  probable  effects  of  the  Tariff  of  1846, 

akeleton  key  wherewith  Mr.  Polk  pick-  we  may  be  indulged  in  a  few  general 

ed  his  way  into  the  White  House — the  suggestions  bearing  on  the  Tariff  contro- 

recent  and  present  attitude  of  Pennsyl-  versy  at  large. 

▼ania — we  mean  of  the  dominant  party  And,  first,  we  remark  that  none  of 
there — would  be  conclusive,  fier  two  those  who  have  so  ably  discuss^  this 
Senators,  with  eleven  of  her^^tWelve  subject^  either  in  the  ^rmidabIe  tomes 
Representatives  who  electioneered  and  which  are  loo  generally  regarded  as  in- 
▼oted  for  Mr.  Polk  and  the  great  mass  fallible  text-books  of  Political  Economy, 
of  her  journals  of  like  faith,  unite  in  say-  or  in  the  able  debates  of  the  last  session 
lAg,  **  This  Tariff  of  '46  is  by  no  means  of  Congress,  seem  to  us  to  have  contem- 
oonsistent  with  the  Kane  letter  as  we  plated  directly  and  given  sufficient  weight 
understood  and  still  understand  it — it  to  the  peculiarities  of  our  National  con- 
is  utterly  incompatible  therewith.  We  dition.  We  are  qne  people,  but  diffused 
have  been  grossly  deceived.  We  as-  over  a  rapidl]^  widening  area  which  fkr 
sured  oar  people  that  Mr.  Polk  was  exceeds  the  civilized  portion  of  the  Old 
friendly  to  Protection,  as  the  Kane  let-  World.  Our  country  presents  a  diversi- 
ter  pkunly  asserted.  If  we  duped  them,  ty  of  soil  and  climate,  of  capacities  and 
it  was  only  because  we  ourselves  were  products,  which  all  Europe  combined 
doped)t"  Bear  in  mind  that  while  they  cannot  rival.  It  is  quite  common  to  see 
wer^ising  this  Kane  letter  to  prove  Mr.  arguments  pass  unchallenged  which  rest 
Polk  a  protectionist,  he  was  an  attentive  on  such  bases  as  these — France  injures 
and  by  no  means  indifferent  spectator  of  herself  in  refusing  the  Iron  and  Coal» 
the  canvass.  Whether  they  knew  that  Spain  in  rejecting  the  Cottons,  Russia  in 
they  were  deceiving  those  who  put  faith  declining  the  Woolens  of  Great  Britain ; 
in  their  representations  or  not,  he  could  ergo^  toe  ouffht  not  to  nrotect  our  own 
not  ^l  to  know  it  Could  an  honest  Iron,  Coal,  Cottons  and  Woolens  *  But 
roan  have  stood  mute  white  such  a  seri-  the  logic  falls  short ;  if  admitted  in  all 
ous  misapprehension  was  beine  industri-  its  legitimate  force,  it  would  only  prove 
ously  propagated — propagated  for  his  the  expediency  of  a  Free  Trade  between 
t>enefit,  and  credited  to  another  man's  the  various  sections  or  States  of  our  own 
prejudice  ?  Surelv«  the  answer  of  all  vast  empire,  which  nobody  is  disputing, 
pure  hearts,  of  all  unsullied  consciences.  Prove  that  nations  separated  but  by  an 
must  be  un'Jorm  on  this  point  imaginary  line,  or  a  lew  hundred  miles 

But  the  drama  is  played  out — the  ac-  at  most,  may  advantageously  exchange 

tors  have  stripped  off  their  masks — the  products,  and  you  have  barely  begun  to 

end  is  achieved.   By  the  President  whom  prove  a  like  advantage  in  exchanges  ol 

Pennsylvania  elected,  of  whose  Cabinet  commodities,  bulky  at  least  on  one  side» 

the  most  eminent  certifier  in  1844  of  Mr.  between  nations  whose  shores  are  thou* 

Polk*s  tariff  orthodoxy  is  chief —whose  sands  of  miles  distant 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  born  on  But  in  truth  no  intelligent  advocate  of 

her  soil,  and  is  now  the  most  conspicu-  Protection    contends  for  anything    like 

ous  and  thorough  antagonist  of  her  long-  the  exclusion  of  British  Coal  from  France 

cherished  principles — the  overthrow  of  and  of  French  Wines  and  Silks  from 

the  Protecpve  Fblicy  has  been  accom-  Great  Britain — assuming  such  to  exist 

plished.   ^d,as  if^  to  make  the  work  Tl^e  flippant  aphorisms  and  sorry  je^ts  of 

complete,  che  Vice-President  so   indul-  our  adversaries  averring  the  absurdity  of 

cently  awarded  her  by  the   Baltimore  attempting  to  grow  grapes  in  Nova  Z!em- 

Coovention  as  a  hostage  for  the  party's  bla  and  fabricate  ice  in  Ceylon — to  make 

fidelity  to  her  interests — whose  election  sugar  at  Labrador  or  extract  sunbeams 

was  urged  on  the  ground  that  it  would  from  cucumbers — are  based  on  an  entire 

give  her  three  votes  in  the  Senate  on  eve-  misapprehension  or  culpable  perversion 

ry  fvsstion  affecting  4ier  cherished  poll-  of  our  views.    What  we  do  maintain*  as 
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we  have  a  tboumnd  tlmcB  Te-stated,  is,  \sj  has  sorcet^  n 

titat  Bound  policy  dictates  to  each  coun-  eoBt  to  the  domee 

try — or  at  least  to  each  conntrj  so  vast  articles  nroduced  1 

and  so  Termlile  in  capacity  of  production  the  whole  of  Euro 

as  oar  own — the  expediency  ofprodac-  for  century  aAer  < 

ing  wiihio  ila  ono  limils  all   aiiieleB  Silks  from  India  ai 

requisite  to  its  own  sustenance  and  com-  pensive,  perilous 

fort  JO  far  as  Nattire  has  inlrrpotrd  no  caraTans,  the  co«t 

tAstacU.    If,  for  example.  Nature  has  de-  sTeraged  nearly  a  ; 

creed  that  the  tea-pUnt  shall  flourish  Gold  was  more  i 

only  in  China  and  Its  vicinity,  unless  by  present    ProbabI] 

an  extraordinary  beetowment  of  labor  and  more  than  this  to  f 

care,  ihen  the  production  of  Tea  ought  to  or  the  first  hand 

be  nowhere   else  an  object  of  National  grown  la  BnroTK ; 

Boliciiude  and  protection.    But  prove  to  ture  and  Manufacti 

Hb  that  Tea  will  grow   in  parts  of  this  ly   established   the 

country  as  well  as  in  the  correspondine  product  inenlabl; 

latitudes  of  Eastern  Asia,  and  we  would  as  low  as  in  Chin, 

urge  the  immediate  imposition  of  a  Pro-  af  otherarticles  in 
tective  duty  on  Tea  sufficiently  stringent       Bat  we  deny  tha 

to  encourage  our  people  to  engage  in  only  light  in  whii 

this  branch  of  industry  and  to  enable  be  viewed.    Sapn 

them  to  overcome  the  difficulties  and  dis-  onr  Cloths  and  \ 


appointments  always  incident  to  such  an    years  coal  twenty- 

J  rise.     Admit  tbat  our  anhual  sup-    made  here  than  if  1 
the  fragranl  herb  would  for  a  lime    — would  it  Ihcrefi 


_ .  Enhanced  in  coat  by  nearly  the  amount  tageous  to  buy  thei 

of  the  duly,  (the  difference  mainly  gains  would  not,  for  ih 

into  the  Federal  Treasury ,)  and  we  coald  sons : 
not  doubt  that  the  ultimate  reduction  in        1.  Because  the 

cost   consequent   on    production   within  staplta  is  enbanei 

the  neighborhood  of  the  coDsomer  would  neEs  of  Farmingini 

more  t^n  compensate  the  orig|inal  disad-  of  markets  of  con 

Tantage   of   Ptoteclion,   looking  at   the  of  our  rural  popula 

matter  nKrely  in  the  narrowest  mercan-  this  I    Let  him  u 

tile  point  of  view,  '■  Dear-bought  and  far-  farm  in  Hamilton  I 

fetcDed"  is  an  axiom  the  troth  of  which  is  Cincinnati,   wi 

but  partially   depends  on    the  cost  of  good  bnn  in  Rich 

transportation.      Wherever   A    and  B,  in  the  northern  pa 

producers  respectively  of  articles  desira-  character  of  the  p< 

Die  to  each  olber,  are  neighbors  and  ex-  rially  diffcrenti  Ifii 

change  I  bar  respective  surpluses  direct-  are  much  alike.    Y 

ly,  the  cost  of  auch  exchange  is  usually  ty  farm   is  worth  I 

trifling  and  the  i»oduct  of  their  united  Richland  rival,     i 

labor  IS  shared  between  them.    But  place  Pork  is  no  dealer 

them  a  few  hundred  miles  apart,  and  yon  immediate  vicinity 

have  now  not  only  transportation,  but  niiy,  who  consum 

reciprocal  risks  of   danuige  or  decay  and  food,  enables  the 

the  profits  of  two  or  three  trafficking  in-  thrice  as  great  a  n 

termediales  to  subtract  from  the  joint  ground  as  he  coo 

products  of  their  labor  before  you  arrive  His  fields  are  nol 

at  the  amount  left  for  their  enjoyment,  can  here  sell  frvils 

Increase  this  distaiKe  to  thousands  of  produets — more  pi 

miles,  and  place   formidable  barriers  of  Pork  or  Flour — fo 

atonntain  and  valley  aa  well  as  more  pli-  but  a  capricious  oi 

^le  water  between  them,  and  yoo  have  land.      CO   everyv 

greatly  increased  the  proportion  of  iheir  wherever    manufs' 

joint  product  which  must  be  subtracted  introdaced.    Yet  f 

to  satisfy  Ifaelegilioiale  demands  of  Com-  to  the  price  of  such 

merce.    Hence  the  circumstance  that  the  Beef,  Flour,  Sk.,  a 

BMnralizal'-  -^esof  Indoo-  advaiiccd  in  price 
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farmen  have  deriTed   do  benefit  from  ctnae  of  her  example  ?     Now  if  Eng- 

Protection !    Do  they  not  clearly  affinn  land,  after  a  bundred  years'  efficient  Pro- 

upon  insufficient  and  onreltable  prem-  tection,  finds  berself  in  a  condition  to  an* 

iaes  ?  der»ell  otber  nations  in  nearly  every  ar* 

2.  Again  the  difierenoe  in  position  be-  tide  she  produces,  we  cannot  consider 

tween  an  old  and  a  new  coautrv  is  ne?er  her  course  fairly  held  up  as  an  example 

fairly  considered  by  those  who   argue  for  othera    Grant  that  she  has   acted 

aaainst  Protection.    We  are  a  new  peo-  wisely,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  oth- 

pie,  inhabiting  a  conntrv  as  3[et  not  one-  ers  may  wisely  follow  her  example.    If 

tenth  redeemed  from  tne  primitiye  wiU  it  be  said  that  her  prospective  free  im* 

demess.    In  such  a  country,  if  rapidly  portation  of  Grain  is  in  point,  we  answer 

increasing  in  population  and  improving  that  Great  Britain  can  and  does  produce 

in  the  arts  of  life,  labor  is  generally  in  Grain  about  as  cheaply  as  any   other 

demand  and  paid  higher  than  in  older  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth.    If  her 

communitiet.    Interest  also  is  high,  and  prices  are  higher,  it  is  because  of  the 

the  temptation  of  buying  goods  on  credit  enormous  rents  paid  for  her  arable  soiL 

and  reserving  available  means  to  be  em-  These  rents  may  be  reduced,  but  her  Ag* 

ployed,  as .  is  calculated,  more  advan-  riculture  can  never  be  really  undersold, 

tafeously,   is   with    difficulty   resisted.  The  bulkiness  and  perishable  nature  of 

Those  of  her  people    who  engage  in  Grain,  &c.,  give  an  advantage  to  the 

manufactures  do  so  under  the  great  dis-  Home  producer  equal  to  twenty-five  and 

advantages  of  imperfect  experience,  less  thence  to  fifty  and  seventy-five  per  cent 

skillful  workmen  nigher  paid,  and  every  The  wheat- grower  of  central  Illinois  or 

ttctraneous  condition  favoring  their  lor-  Wisconsin  most  sell  his  product  at  twen- 

aign  rivals.    They  are  judged  by  their  ty-five  to  fifty  cents  a  bushel  in  order 

first  achievements,  and  the  judgment  is  that  it  may  be  taken  to  England  and  sold 

naturally  unfavorable.    In  time,  if  sue-  there,  in  the  absence  of  any  duty  what- 

ceasful,  all  these  conditions  are  improv-  ever,  as  cheaply  as  the  Englisn  wheat 

«d,  but  the  prejudice  socrei^  retnains.  for  which  the  grower  receives  one  dol- 

Home  products  are  supposed  to  be  ruder,  lar  to  one  and  a   quarter  per  bushel, 

dearer,  less  serviceable,  long  after  they  The  cotton-spinner  in  Illinois,  on  the  oth- 

have,  through    persevering   endeavors,  er  hand,  must  produce  his  fabric  within 

eeased  to  be  so.    The  defect  has  ceased,  hye  to  ten  per  cent,  of  the  cost  in  Eng- 

but  its  evil  consequences /x)ntinue.  Who-  land,  or  he  wiJl  be  rivaled  by  Britidi 

ever  will  consider  impartially  the  cir-  fabrics  at  his  very  door.    The  fact  that 

eumstances  under  which  manufactures  Grain,  &c,  are  not  afiected  bv  chaneea 

kave  sprung  up  in  our  midst  must  won-  of  fashions  or  the  appetite  for  novelty 

der  rather  that  they  have  so  early  attain-  and  rarity,  as  with  textile  fabrics,  also 

cm!  such  excellence  than  that  they  have  tends  to  take  their  case  out  of  the  same  cat^ 

not  yet  all  achieved  perfection  both  in  egory  with  fabrics  of  Cotton,  Silk,  &c. 

excellence  and   cheapness.     Show   us  And  now  ton  more  immediate  consid- 

any  &re  years  of  steady  and  efficient  eration  of  the  merits  of  the  New  Tari£ 

Protection  in  which  they  nave  not  made  Three  important  principles  are  Uid  down 

lapid  advances  in  both  respects,  and  an  in  the  Report  of  Secretary  Walker,  with 

argument  will  be  found  against  a  farther  the  approbation  of  President  Polk,  as  the 

and  steady  persistence  in  that  policy.  bases  of  the  new  system  which  this  act 

A  word  on  the  recent  change  of  policy  is  designed  to  establish : 

in  Great  Britain,  and  we  pass  to  notice  1.  That  no  duty  should  be  leyied  on 

the  peculiar  features  of  the  New  Tariff,  any  article  above  the  rate  which  will 

That  Great  Britain  has  reduced  most  du-  produce  the  maximum  amount  of  revenue. 

ties  is  true,  but  has  she  done  so  in  any  2.  That  the  duties  levied  shall  always 

instance  to  the  prejudice  or  peril  of  her  be  assessed  at  so  much  per  centum  on 

own  Manufactures  ?    Suppose  there  were  the  value  at  the  place  whence  imported, 

no  other  nations  on  the  earth  but  the  and  that  all  specific  or  minimum  duties 

United  States  and  Mexico,  would  our  be  abolished. 

country  deserve  any  credit  for  liberality  3.  That  any  duty  imposed  on  the  im- 

in  repealing  her  duties  on  Cotton  fab-  portation  of  an  article  not  only  enhances 

ncs  ?    Would  she  evince  a  hearty  con-  ny  so  much  the  cost  of  said  article  to  the 

Tersion    to  the   principle  of  univeraal  consumer,  but  also  that  of  all  domestic 

Free  Trade  ?    Would  it  be  ouite  fair  in  products  which  compete  with  it  in  our 

bar  to  oige  Mexico  to  do  likewise  be-  own  markets  of  consumption. 
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OB  Home  Vatnation,  wiU  gmeraUy  and  he  will  Terr  |m>babl^  bare  cleared 
almost  inevitably  be  based  on  the  invoice  $60,000  by  tnat  year*s  business,  whil^ 
of  the  goods  so  assessed — it  can  hardly  his  honest  neighbor  has  actually  lost 
be  otherwise.  The  appraisers  may  in  $10»000.  The  latter  has  just  this  aitema- 
care  instances  disregard  the  invoice,  but  tive,  to  undervalue  likewise  or  be  ruined, 
these  are  exceptions  which  establish  the  He  sees  that  he  can  be  honest  to  his 
general  rule.  Now  it  is  obvious  enough  creditors  only  by  being  dishonest  to  the 
Uiat  a  British  or  French  maauOacturing  Government,  and  he  resolves  to  cheat 
establishment,  which  keeps  an  agent  in  where  no  one  (as  he  argues)  will  be 
Kew  York  for  the  sale  o/  its  fabrics,  will  harmed  by  it,  rather  than  where  the  con- 
invoice  them  to  him  somewhat  lower  fidence  of  friends  will  be  abused  and  his 
than  it  will  sell  them,  (taking  no  ac-  family  beggared.  Heace  importation  un« 
count  in  such  invoice  of  rents,  cost  of  der  aa  valorem  duties  soon  degenerates 
machinery,  superintendence,  &c.,  for  into  a  strife  which  shall  undervalue  most 
these,  it  will  be  considered,  would  have  adroitly  and  extensively ;  hence  Impor- 
to  be  borne  whether  this  particular  par*  tations  increase  from  year  to  year  with- 
eel  of  goods  were  made  for  the  American  out  a  corresponding  increase  of  Revenue, 
market  or  not)  So  the  maker  will  sell  The  sole  remedy  for  this  is  Specific  Dn- 
to  his  extenaive  and  able  customer,  who  ties,  and  these  levied  upon  the  weight  of 
buys  by  the  $100,000  worth,  cheaper  the  goods  importc^l  if  possible.  The 
than  to  the  humbler  trader  who  buys  but  Gennan  Tariff  or  Zollverein  is  based  en- 
to  the  extent  of  a  few  thousands.  So  tirely  on  weight  Measure  is  generally 
far  as  this  advantage  of  wealth  and  pow-  resorted  to  by  other  nations,  on  artidea 
er  over  poverty  and  weakness  is  nat-  of  which  the  value  bears  no  proportion 
oral,  it  must  be  acquiesced  in.  But  to  the  weight.  But  a  tariff  of  uniformly 
Vfhen  the  (^vemment  steps  in  to  aggra-  ad  valorem  duties,  based  on  the  Foreign 
Tate  the  disparity  by  charging  the  poorer  cost  of  the  articles  imported,  is  a  stand- 
and  less  favored  importer  a  bigber  duty  ing  offer  of  bounty  to  fraud  which  no 
on  his  goods  because  they  have  cost  him  civilized  people  has  hitherto  in  this  cen- 
more,  the  injustice  becomes  intolerable,  tury  thought  of  adopting.  Mr.  Web- 
Here  is  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  nine-  ster,  in  his  great  speeco  of  July  25th  and 
tenth.^  of  the  American  importers  of  ten  27th  on  the  general  subject,  dosed  his 
to  twenty  years  ago.  They  had  charac-  array  of  testimony  of  practical  merchants 
ters  to  maintain,  their  property  was  and  manufacturers  on  this  head  with  the 
within  the  reach  of  our  penal  inflictions,  letter  of  Benj.  Marshall,  giving  reasons 
and  they  cherished  some  reverence  for  for  his  unqualified  preference  of  Specifie 
the  laws  of  their  own  country  which  Duties,  and  continued  : 
could  not  be  reasonably  expected  of  the 

European  agent  or  adventurer  who  came  «  Well,  now,  does  anybody  gainsay  this  ? 
here  to  subserve  certain  mercantile  pur-  Is  there  a  merchant.  Foreign  or  American* 
poses,  make  as  much  money  in  as  short  in  the  United  States,  who  undertakes  to 
a  time  as*po8sible,  and  return  to  enjoy  it  contradict  this  opinion  ?  Is  there  a  man 
among  his  kindred  and  countrymen.  We  high  or  low  who  denies  it?  ].  know  of 
meanlieretosay  nothing  disrespectful  to  none--I  have  heard  of  none.  Sir.  it  has 
this  dass  of  residents  Imong  {iT  It  is  tV^^ha^thTrrf^flll-m^^^ 
not  their  fault  that  our  Government  holds  ^^  i^numerMe  frauds.  What  is  the  case 
out  to  them  tempUUons  to  fraud  which  ^jij,  England  ?  Has  she  rushed  madly  in- 
all  cannot  be  expected  to  withstand,  to  the  prindple  of  Free-Trade  done  into  ail 
That  government  which  collects  its  Rev-  valorem  duties?  Not  at  all^not  at  all. 
€iiue  by  Ad  Valorem  duties  which  might  Sir,  on  the  contrary,  on  every  occasion  of 
as  easily  be  Spedfic  offers  a  direct  pre-  revision  of  the  tariff  of  England,  a  constant 
mium  to  fraud  and  points  out  the  way  to  effort  has  been  made,  and  progress  made  in 
•ffcct  it  Take  the  case  of  Woolens,  for  every  case,  to  augment  the  number  of  soe- 
illusuation.  on  which  the  new  duty  is  thir-  c»fic  duties  and  reduce  the  ad  valorem  du- 
ty per  cent:  one  man  im ports $M00. 000  V^-  /  K«"y««^^°  j"  »^^^.  ^WhK 

jL^u    ««    »»»...» J    :««^;i,r-   «K««»  (Mr.  Seaman)  has  taken  pains,  which  I  nave 

^orth   per   annunj    and   mvo^  them  J^ken  also,  though  I  believe  not  ouite  so 

correctly,  paying  duties  to  the  amount  thoroughly  as  he-to  go  through  the  items  of 

of  $300,000.      His  neighbor   imports  a  the  British  Tariff,  and  see  what  proportion 

like  quantity,  but  undervalues  them  an  of  articles  in  that  tariff  are  aJvo/or^w  and 

average  of  twenty  per  cent,  paying  but  what  are  specific.    Now,  sir,  the  result  of 

S240,000  duty.    At  the  end  of  the  year  that  examination  shows  that  at  this  day,  in 
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ntture  could  be  midaapAcigc  ismulaipe-  Wa  will  ™l» 

cific-nothing  ia  placed  in  tbe  liw  o(  ad  „*^  !^^  ° ^ 

Mform  diiii^  but  wch  u  eeeiD  to  be  Id-  ""T.  P'ef  «c«i 

MpabUofaueHmeDt  in  any  otber  form,  woo  oasallende 

Well,  lir,  bow  do  we  >Und  then!    Wo  '"f  **'=''  '"eo  ' 

IWTO  the  experience  of  out  own  govern-  V^^t  Gillatim 

meat — we  have  tbe  judemetit  of  (hose  most  Wm.  H.  CnAwr 

diatin^ished  in  the  ad  ministration  of  our  rersion  of  all  te 

•ffiiira— we  hsTe  the  production  of  proof,  specific  daties,  t 

htindreda  and  huudreds  of  instancea,  of  the  tent,  for  ample 

dwiKerof(bea<fEra/i>mHtaodeor>wening  ihese  we  have  U 

duties.    Whit  11  arrayed  sgainat  il  ?  Erery  Wnlker 

importfer  of  the  United  States,  without  ex-  .       "j  „_ 

ception,  is  against  it.     Sir.  the  adminialra-  f^  wont  now 

tion  has  not  a  mercantile  friend  from  hero  Z!"         ■  "        P 

to  the  Penobscot  that  will  come  forward  '"■  jxwsions  Ol 

and  give  his   opinion  in  fevor  of  this  ays-  ™  valorem  sya 

tern.     I  undertake  to  say  there  is  not  one.  branch  of  the  sa 

There  may  be  members  of  the  litde  Con-  that  ad  vaJoreni 

rresa  to  which  the  honorable  member  from  rotable  to  the  [ 

Connecticut  (Mr.  Niles) referred — suboidi-  only thecoarser; 

Hate  officsra  atmut  the  custom  hooae,  inAu-  wi|]  pgy  ]gjg  j^. 

mcd  by,  I  Ijow  „„I„t  comidmli.,—  ^Z^,  ,„„ 

Woo  may  tM  found  ready  to  luilain  soch  k  „■«_      o  , 

■ystem.     Th«  I  do  not  deny.    But  I  »ay  „,„„,■„„  ,k,,i! 

that  no  reapoctable  importing  merchant  can  '""PP"""  'I""  » 

be  found  between  the  Penobscot  and  Rich-  Jlj""  "'  ""*"' 

mond.  who  will  give  bis  opinion  in  favor  of  ""*  ™="  whow 

It,  if  he  it  an  honest  man.  and  gets  bis  liv-  T^ar  will  of  con 

ing  by  importation  himself.     Well,  then,  labricathan  his 

how  are  wo  todecide  (  Against  the  author-  practices  a  aorrj 

ity  of  oar  own  experience  ?    Against  the  poorest  ouo/itw 

authority  oftheae  thousands  of  substantiated  big  wife  judBnit 

fccts?    Againat  these  case,  now  blushing  of  good  ginglan 

with  recent  fraud;    Aninat  the  example  t^r  m.rrliii.fl   tk 

Botoniy  of  the  English  Government,   but  Ii-™%r^k;    b 

•gainst  that  of  all  iTie  continental  govern-  Sl?"^   '."*  V    ° 

Bents— for  the  Zollverein  carry  their  ape-  ***,  "»"»•  'bat  1 

Cific  duties  much  fartlier  ?  Against  all  this.  *'^  ""P*  "'*]'  "' 

what  have  we— what  have  we  ?     Why,  we  aMumes  that  lb 

have  the  recommendation  of  the  President  pntably  ransL 

oftheUnitedSlatesandtheSecretarynfthe  Bui  then  lool 

Treasury- highly    respectable    pcn,ons—  aspect.     The  Ti 

respectable  in  private  life— retpcclable,  and  duty  of  $1   25! 

I  may  say  eminent,  in  many  walks  of  pub-  men's  boola  or 

liclife-but  I   must  add,  neither  of  tLm  EanoormLr 

trained  in  the  knowledee  of  commen:e—  2*1^     poo'mar 

twither  of  them  having  h«l  habits  of  inter-  ?"T*J'       ^ 

course  with  practical  men  of  the  cities.  """^  mcotisc  o 

Andyethere.in  the  firstyear  oftbeit  ad-  we  are  confident 

ministration— fresh  to  tbe  duties  liirown  '''"^'  popniation 

upon  them,  they  come  out  witharecom-  made  boot  whati 

mendationofachangeof  system — they  pro-  and  they  cannM 

pose  a  new  system   adverse  to  all  our  own  that  they  have 

experience— hostile  to  everything  that  we  cheap  since  this 

have  ever  learned-different  from  the  expo-  that  of  Iwentv  P 

nence  of  every  other  country  on  the  face  of  cedins  it^or  la 

the  earth— and  which  stands  on  the  respon-  v...  °-  j-,„ 

•ibility  of  theit  own  individual  opinions'  ?""     °  .-^-     : 

1  do  not  think  that  this  is  a  fair  balance  of  !"  '^'"     j'*\  ""' 

Mlhority,  and  since  nobody  here  will  np-  "'""*  """  '""*''' 

hold  It— since  nobody  here  wUl  defend  it,  ^^  ""■  el«wb« 

it  It  fair  enough  for  me  to  say,  with  entire  """S  been  t^tltl 

Mspecttotbe  head  of  the  Government,  and  pair  of  hoots  low 

tlNdepa-'            '" 'treasklry,  that  the  bal-  cooatfy;  50  pet 
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ready-made  clofhinf^,  &c.    Will  any  man  Mwerful  speech  of  Senator  Dins,  of 

contend  that  this  impost  has  raised  the  Mas&,  in  opposition  to  the  taritf  of  1846: 

price  of  boots  ceneraJiy  to  our  consumers^  ,^  „    «_  j    ^  .*  •     ,         j^.    i*  * 

ir  that  it  has  fcme  with  especial  severity  'L}!^'J^^'t  I'li^^^^w'H^^^l  S 

«%» «k»  •wrw^-  I   v->#  k^«.^.rin  ^««u  «  ^/  combat  theory  and  theonatt;  but  an  it  is 

oothe  poor?   Yet  how  easiy  couWa  de-  ^^^  .occeaafully  done  by  wknowledged 

magogue  excite  an  ignorant,  nnreflecUng  f^^^ ,  ^,|  now  select  aoii  of  the  protSit- 

nass  to  indignation  against  this  aristo-  ed  articlea  which  are  beat  known,  and  in 

eratic  Whig  Tariff,  which  taxes  Farmer  moat  general  use,  to  test  thia  doctrine  oC 

Bodges*  cowhide  boots  worth  $2  as  mnch  two-fold  taxation.    The  Secretary  has  not 

as  the  city  exquisite's  pair  from  Paris  cost-  informed  us  what  articles  he  places  in  this 

ing  at  least  $6  !    Such  are  the  data  on  category,  but  it  probably  embraces  Brown 

which  the  Tariff  of  '42  has  been  assailed  ^fS"*  which  is  extensively  made  in  tb« 

as  peculiarly  oppressive  in  its  exactions  H°»<«^  SUt«.    The  import  for  consump- 

of  the  poor  ^^^*  ^^  ^^^»  ''^^  100,758,315  lbs.;  th« 

We  hove  not  entered  upon  any  elabor-  P^^yi^n"?^  J^i'*'?***.'^??*^"^* 

-•^     \.ir  *J#1      r  w    iiT  111    .  "U  ™:"*  is  $3,518,047«    The  value  in  the  toreign 

aie  ccwf uta  ion  of  Mr.  Walker's  doctrine,  maTket  Was  ^,015.299.  or  a  smaU  fracUSa 

that  the  doty  on  an  imported  arUcle  is  in-  ghort  of  four  cents  a  pound.    The  first  in- 

evitably  a  tax  of  so  much  on  the  con-  quiry  is,  how  has  American  production  af- 

samer,  whether  he  buy  an  imported  or  a  fected  the  price  in  the  foreign  market  ? 

riTal  article  of  domestic  production.    It  What  is  it  now  compared  with  what  it  has 

does  seem  to  us  that  no  man  with  eyes  been  ?    The  price  current  vrill  answer  this 

open  can  have  lived  throogh  the  last  nve  question.  It  may  be  found  at  pages  720  and 


rh^^^JL  th«  /^la^XTm  oViT^ra  ot^^  ^°  1<54  cents  a  pound.    In  1820,  81  to  12| 

Z^^^^'x^^^i^^^u^  cents.  In  1825,  7Mo  10  cents.    In  1831,  5 

ton,  with  UdingstbaUhe  bare  proto^^^^^  to  7  cents.    In  1836, 6  cents.    Inl839-'40, 

of  the  passage  of  McKay's  Tariff  Bill  bad  34  to  4  cents.    In  1844-'5,  3|  to  4|  cents 

enhanced  theprtaqfinm  m  Great  Bntam.  a  pound.    These  prices  mark  the  deicent 

Reducing  our  iron  duties  has  reduced  the  under  American  competition ;  but  the  ef- 

wages  of  our  furnace  men  and  colliers,  feet  is  still  more  manifest  whenever  a  short 

and  increased  the  gains  of  the  British  crop  has  occurred.    In  1834-'5,  the  crop  of 

ironmasters.    Who  will  dispute  that  this  Louisiana  was  1 10,000  hogsheads,  and  the 

increase  of  price  in  England  must  subtract  P"<=«  ^^  ^^^  <»»«»•  ^^  lS35r'6,  the  crop 

80  much  from  the  anticipated  reduction  T^^  -^'^  uT^S^\V*^  **I*  ^""^  'T 

of  once  here     Our  Government  will  r*  **^  "  reached  10  to  11  cenU,  or  nearly 

oipncenere.    uuruovernment  will  re-  doubled.    In  1842-'3,  the  crop  was  140.000 

ceive  less  revenue  from  a  ton  of  imported  hogsheads,  and  the  price  3|  to  4  cenla.  In 

iron,  when  the  New  Tariff  shall  have  the  year  following,  100.000  hogsheads,  and 

taken  effect;  but  the  Bntish  iron-master  the  price  rose  to  5*  and  61  cents.     In  the 

will  have  obtained  a  higher  price  for  it,  if  year  following,  which  was  1844-'S,  the 

no  other  circumstance  shall  interfere  to  crop  was  204,000  hocniheads,  and  the  price 

prevent  it  was  3|  to  4|  cents.    From  these  facta,  it  is 

If  an  adversary  of  Protection  were  manifest  that  American  production  has  a 

challenged  to  name  an  article  on  which  great  influence  in  ruling  the  market,  and 

an  increase  of  duty,  by  the  act  of  1842,  **^*t  the  people  are  dependent  on  the  sue- 

iSfotr^nSrrrri?^^^^^^  '^^e^l^^^'^^^^^^^ 

cost  to  our  consumers,  he  would  doubUess  ^^^      ^^  ^^  strength  to  tii^  fects.  The 

point  at  once  to  Sugar.    This  staple  is  ^^eragi  price  of  imported  brown  sugar  in 

produced  to  any  extent  in  but  a  narrow  the  foreign  market  was.  in  1845,  four  cents, 

corner  of  the  UniOB,  where  the  culture  while  that  of  Louisiana,  upon  the  planta- 

has  by  no  means  been  brought  to  per-  tion,  was  three  cents  eight  mills.    These 

fection ;  the  business  is  in  few  hands,  facts  are  disclosed  by  the  evidence  derived 

and  the  climate  is  not  fully  adapted  to  the  f^m  the  Treasury  Department   To  my 

growth  of  the  cane.    It  has  been  taken  ^^^  t*»«  evidence  seems  clear  that  the  va^ 

for  granted,  almost  universally,  that  our  ^««^«»  ^^^  f^^f  f^^V^i  ^7  *^  «**• 

Bug^  duUes,  though  beneficial  to  the  ^**^T'      •'*'!^*'"^r.^««^JlJS 

r^»^»  «iU»«:«»  ;»t^<^«  v«  «..^»^»i:»^  .  should  cease  to  produce  it,  the  price  would 

Cotton.planUnginterMt,bypfevenU^^  advance  nearly > not  quite,  twi-fold.  Can 

creator  overstock  of  their  sUple,  did  un-  theduty,under  such  circumstances,  be  said, 

doubtedly  enhance,  by  neariy  their  fuU  jn  ,ny  just  sense,  to  operate  as  a  tax  ?   But 

amount,  the  general  cort  of  Sugar  in  thia  the  Secretary  insists,  that  when  a  duty  is 

country.  Yet  lieteii  to  an  extract  from  the  laid  upon  a  foreign  production,  'the  duty 
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itadded'to  tbepricaorthe import, >nd alio  nhaterer  majbe  tl 

oTitsdomeUic  riTsl.'  The  coniumplion  of  theor;  of  free   trad 

brown  Bucar  in  the  United  Stales  is  esti-  baling  b  In  ezcep 

ma'ed  at  330,000,000  poUDda.     We  import  "To  thisclan  Ihi 

100,000,000  poundi ;    and  conwqueallx.  The  Secretary  of  Ih 

35(1,000,000  pounds  ate  the  product  of  the  Bcnipulous  boldnea 

Untied  SColei.    If  the  duty  uf  two-and-a-  of  the  meet  overwhi 

balf  cent!  a  pound  is  a  tax  upon  this  do-  ting  the  fallacy  of 

mestic  rival,  then  (be  sugar- pioducen  re-  duty  on  colton-ba) 

ceived,  Uat  year,  as  ■  bounty,  $G,2jO,OUO,  53.'20  per  cent,  ad  i 

extorted  from  the  packets  of  the  people,  ging,  and  to  I'JS.ll 

But  is  it  not  answer  enough  to  this  theory  bag  ;    and  yet  the 

when  I  prove,  from  oScisldocuaenta,  that  these    duties   ha« 

204,000,000  of  this  production  vlas  Bold  at  Nearly  the  entire 

an  average  price  below  the  cost  of  sugar  in  this  enormous  tax 

foreign  countries  1    This  fact  b<'ing  eatab-  the  revenue,  but  it 

lished,  1  shall  leave  it  for  the  advocate)  of  abonl  thirty  manuf 

the  doctrine  to  maintain  this  theory  oflax-  intends,   in    the   i 

Btion  upon  domestic  production,  and  I  think  report,  to  induce  th 

it  will   put  iDlo  requlsitioQ  aU.  their  in-  South  to  believe  th 

genuity."  of  Sa.'^iO  and  123  11 
(neither  of  which  ■ 

To  the  same  effect,  and  even  yet  more  operate  as  taxes  to 

ConcluBive.  is  the  demonstration  of  the  ef-  "Pe"  the  foreign 

feet  of  Prolection.on  the  price  of  Cotton-  ^^^  ^^T^„'"!^  ^ 

Bagging   given  in  the  speech  of  Hon.  ,„„„„[  ^f  ^^^  ^ 

HoBERT  loQMBB, of  Georgia,to  the  House,  i),g   exception    of 

81  an  earlier  day.   No  item  in  our  succes-  revenue  collected  c 

uve  TariBa  for  Protection  has  been  oji-  <  (he  entire  amoun 

posed  with  greater  deierminationatidacri-  inures  to  the  benef 

tnony   Iban   (hat   looking  to  (be   home  faclorers.'      As  dii 

manufacture  of  our  Cotton-Bagging.     It  are  levied  upon  dif 

has  been  sligmalized    over   and   again  Jo"  "i""  ™  ^o" 

as  an  exorbitant  tai  on  the  entire  I'lant-  ""^  thrown  new 

ing  industry  of  the  country,  for  the  bene-  f)"'™  °'  political 

fit^f  a  fe.  pampered  ^Ittfacurers  of  Sr^'tg^r 

bagging.    Inch  by  inch  the  ground  has  123  n   per  cenL 

been  doggedly  cotilested,  the  duty  on  bag-  these  duties.     We 

ging  being  treated  aa  more  palpably  and  key  to  (his  mystery 

exorbitantly  oppreisive  than  almost  any  of  thecommc^ity  si 

other.  Inconvenienlly  long  as  the  follow-  poaedj  for  every  d( 

ing  extract  is,  therefore,  we  do  not  feel  oolh  foreign  and  dc 

willing  lo  spare  a  single  word  of  it ;  and  PT'"^  "ineo  the  pa* 

we  think  every  one   who  reads  it  will  ^'°^f  '°*  introduc 

thank  us  for  giving  this  lealimony  by  a  »»'"'>8    cotlon-b^ 

representative  of  cotton-planters  to  the  !™*„°,?,'if,rw?ill"^ 

palpably  beneficent  effects  of  P^tecliot.  ^rgTt-the  ^IcS  c 

on   theit   own   busuiesa.     Mr.   Toombs  Uas  than  one-third 

"^y*  ■  fore  that  period. 
manufactured  in  th< 

"  The  history  of  the  trade  in  cotton-  to  the  consumer  f 

bagging  in   the   South  for  the  last  four  cost  in  Dundee  wbc 

years,  has  demonstrated  the  utter  worth-  pa*sed.  and  less  tbt 

lesanesa  of   calculations  based  upon  the  according  to  the  pr 

theories  of  the  friends  of  free  trade.    This  for  ealimating  tlie  a 

is  an  article  of  almost  universal  consump-  The  last  ptsilion  ii 

tion  in  the  South.     It  was  therefore  select-  culition  upon  Mr,  1 

•d    to    illustrate    how  much   the  cotton-  duly ;  the  first  I  sh 

planters,  in  the  intemperate  language  of  cnnclnsive   evident 

the  friends  of  free   trade,  were  '  robbed  lieved,  in  IS4a,  tha 

and    plundered'    by   your   tariflT  policy,  cotton-bagging  ww 

Time  has  destroyed  its  efficiency  for  popu-  the  eilenl  of  the  t 

iat  delusion.    The  results  have  satisfied  greatly   injure   thi 

raanj,  even  of  the  most  oreiudiced,  that,  thetefore  1   ' 
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due  to  candor  to  st&te  that  it  was  the  pre*  quantity  of  baggittf ,  rope  and  twine  neeee- 

Tailing  opinion,  at  that  time,  among  gen-  sary  to  prepare  a  bag  of  cotton  for  market, 

tleroen  of  both   political  parties  at  the  they  are  compelled  to  tell  that  quantity 

Sonth,  that  thie  duty  would  injuriously  for   leas  than   the  estimated  &dditumai 

affect  the  cotton-planter;  hence  it  met  price  which  Mr.  Calhoun  thought   the 

with  general  opposition  then  from  both  duty  would  give  them,  which  is  shown  by 

parties.    Testing  this  duty  by  his  princi-  the  following  table,  based    upon    actual 

pies  of  political  economy,  Mr.  Calhoun  prices  at  the  Kentucky  manufactories,  to 

worked  out,  with  mathematical  certainty,  wit : 

«8  he  supposed,  the  precise  amount  of  in*  ...         i    t   .i.       <.     i. 

jury  which  the  cotton-planters  were  to  ^*!?L?l%K'?y*'^»  ^^«^.^*enA  ^o. * 

ius^^n  by  this  duty  .  During  the  debate  sir^'ulVot  ro"o? r^^e! Yt'S li^  ""^ 

on  the  Tanff^of  1S42  in  the  Senate  of  the  cents  per  pouiS,  .          .          -  00  21 

United  States,  the  duty  on  cotton-bagging  Quarter  of  a  pound  of  twine,  at  8 

being  under  consideration,  it  appears  from  cents  per  pound,            -          •  00  02 

the  report  contained  in  the  Congressional  __— 

Globe  and  Appendix,  page  602,  that  00  »  S-4 

••  •  Mr.  Calhoun  observed  that  this  was  a  „ ,«.                       r  u      •                       a 

Sfbject  in  which  those  whom  he  represented,  VTbeee  prices  of  bagging,  rope,  and 

and  the  whole  Southern  region,  were  deeply  twine  are  taken  from   the  quoUtions  of 

interested.    He  submitted  the  following :—  their  prices  at  Louisville  for  the  last  three 

A  ttattmtiU  of  the  additional  eoft  on  the  cotton  months.    I  believe  they  are  not  lower  than 

4ropofthejjfear(estifnatedat2,000,<mbag»)  the  average  for  the  last  twelve  months. 

in  conteqwnce  of  the  propottd  duly  on  cot'  That  they  are  accurate  I  know  by  actual 

Jon-^)agging,ropey  and  twifu.  purchases  of  those  articles  in  that  market, 

Thecost  on  a  bag,  estimated  at  within  a  few  days  paat,  for  my  own  use. 

400  pounds,  61-2  yards  bag-  rj^^  p,ice,  .how  that  bagging  now  sella 

O'  eoud  toTl.9  cenuX  ^^^  '^'^^'^  ^«*  *»>*«  ^«  *»d  a^alf  cent. 

running  yard,  and  equal  to  68  ^^  Mr.  Calhoun's  estimate  of  the  duty,  and 

per  cent,  ad  valorem  ou  the  ^^  ^P^  now  sells  for  but  a  little  more 

invoice,      ...          -$003311-18  than  a  naif  of  his  estimate  of  the  duty.    It 

Six  pounds  of  rope,  at  6  cents  also  appears  that  cotton-t>af^ttg  is  now 

per  pound,  and  about  equal  to  gold  by  the  manufacturers  in  this  country 

110  per  cent,  ad  valorem,       -  00  86  for  less  than  the  cost  of  Dundee  bagipng  io 

"^rrts^dStriSr  te'ind  Dund^.  during  tbe  yearlB^.    Inlhe  re- 

abom  equal  iT  80  or  40  per  ^l  *"'  ^^^  ^Tl  l!^*L!*  **  "^^J    ^Zi 

cent,  ad  vabrem,         -          -  00  01 1-3  Calhoun  read  a  letter,  from  one  of  the  first 

merchants  in  South  Carolina,  quoting  the 

Cost  per  bag,         -          |^  71  1-9  price  of  Scotch  Ingging,  fit  for  the  cotton* 

••  '2,000,000  of  bags,  at  H  1-9  cents  per  Pl*n|«".  at  five  pence  g»r  yard.'     Olh«r 

bag,  is  equal  to  $um^    The  gross  value  feotlemen  submitted  diflerent  statements. 

of  the  crop,  estimated  at  7  1-2  cents  per  Mr.  Benton,  after  reviewing  these  diffev- 

pound,  would  be  1^,000,000.    And  the  ad-  ent  statements,  in  the  same  debate,  says— 

ditiooal  cost,  in  consequence  of  the  duty  on  *  About  thirteen  or  fourteen  cents  may  be 

these  wucles,  would  be  equal  to  2 1-2  per  aimimed  as  the  average  or  usual  cost  of  the 

cent--that  is,  2 1-2  bags   m  the  hundred,  ^ticle  in  Dundee  and  Inverness,  whence 

or  1  bag  m  87,  and  64,000  bags  m  the  crop ;  ;,  ^^...^  »     a  ^^,^w^^im^r^  r»f  t\^l  «*••«»* 

end  estimating  the  nimber  Sf  factories  foi  *^  .<^omtB      Acomparison  of  the  present 

begginff  at  21  Tn  the  United  States,  it  would  P*^**  f  domestic  bag«ng  in  this  country. 

be  equal  to  2.fi71  to  each.    The  reduction  of  »t  the  factories,  with  these  Scotch  prices, 

the  duty  to  3 1-2  cents  per  yard  would  reduce  ^how  that  we  now  make  good  bagging  in 

the  cost  on  the  crop  to  about  91»200,000. '  Kentucky  more  than  five  cents  per  yard 

*'  The  bill  was  passed ;  the  duty  was  less  than  it  cost  in  Dundee  in  1842,  and 
imposed  ;  the  test  of  experience  was  ap-  for  three  or  four  cents  per  vard  less  than 
plied  to  this  calculation,  and  found  it  to  be  the  present  price  in  Scotland,  ascertaining 
wholly  erroneous.  Ba^ng,  rope,  and  the  price  according  to  Mr.  Walker's  esti* 
twine,  instead  of  rising  in  proportion  to  mate  of  it  for  fixing  the  ad  valorem  duty, 
the  duty,  did  not  rise  at  all  in  price,  but  It  is  now  generally  sold  in  the  larger  mar- 
fell.  Instead  of  laying  an  additional  price  kets  for  distribution  at  less  than  the  Scotch 
upon  their  bagging,  rope,  and  twine,  equal  price  in  1842,  when  the  tariff  bill  wan 
to  the  duty,  and  therebv  levying  upon  us  a  passed.  It  is  also  a  well-known  fact,  to 
tax  of  two  bales  and  a  half  of  our  cotton  in  every  cotton-planter,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  hundred,  as  Mr.  Calhoun  supposed,  the  duty,  and  the  cheapness  of  its  prodno* 
the  Kentucky  mannfacturers  of  these  arti-  tion,  the  gunny-bag  has  continued  to 
cles  were  compelled  by  the  workings  of  the  fall  in  almost  exact  proportion  with  other 
inevitable  lavrs  of  trade  to  sell  them  much  descriptions  of  bagging,  showing  how  little 
less  than  they  did  before.  Instead  of  get-  influence  the  cost  of  production  may  have 
ting  71 1-0  cents  4uidiHonal  price  for  the  over  the  market  price  of  a  commodity  ia 
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lotry  I  imntn  from  tlie  place  of  its  pro-  history  of  tko  trade  batweao  ladit  tai 

Western  Europe,  from  its  early  begiaaiaia 

fiKts  have  wholly  demolished  and  mora  especially  at  that  time,  aboadut- 

_        beoipca  pillar  of  this  free  trade  theory,  ly  proves  the  tmth  of  this  positioa.    The 

^£r.  l^alker  may  lasAeot  orer  the  desCnio-  establishment  of  domsitic  mannfKtorict 

^y^  ol*  revenoe  apoii  these  articles,  result-  brings  our  markets  of  supply  nearer  mtL 

|,Mr  f r«MD  the  skill,  iodostry  and  enterprise  markets  of  coosomption,  which  dimiaiibei 

oir   oor   Western  countrymen.    They  hare  tbese  difficulties,  and  unifiMinly  tcndi  ta 

«  sobstitated,'  as  he  terms  it,  cheaper  and  lessen  the  market  price  of  commoditiet.  U 

better  articles  of  domestic  prodoction  for  produces  competition  between   domcfltic 

^Ii0  foreign  products.    I  rejoice  in  every  producers,  and   between  the  foreigD  tad 

redoctioo  of  your  revenue  from  imports  domestic  producers,  and  kietween  doBcstie 

^rlucb  is  produced  by  this  aort  of  of  '  sub-  traders  and  foreign  and  domestic  traders 

stitatioci.*    It  is  an  unerring  index  of  the  all  of  which  are  usually  beneficial  to  the 

_^^rsr«l   piopgM  of  the  nation.    I  have  consumer.    Tke  diminution  of  price  pra- 

^li^^lX  thus  long  upon  cotton  bagging  be-  duced  by  competitioo  between  Coreiga  pra- 

jjmn    it  was  aelected  by   the    Southern  ducers  alone,  usually  swells  the  pnfifei  if 

^vocmtes  of  free  trade  to  test  their  pnn-  the  merchant  more  than  it   reduces  ths 

ekthBe  in  1^-^  *^  because  the  whole  his-  price  of  the  commodity  lo  the  consaaer. 

Igi^  of  this  trade  is  frmiliar  ta  my  own  But  if  you  so  arrange  your  tarilT  laws  as  to 

ooostitoentt.     There  are  many  other  ar-  enable  the  dooiestic  producers  of  such  coaa- 

tides  protected  by  the  Tariff  of  1&42  which  moditiea  as  are  suitable  to  the  country  to 

l^niisli  similar  results,  but  my  tiaae  will  compete  Cuiiy  with  the  foreign  producer  of 

not  allow  me  to  dwell  longer  upon  par-  like  commodttiea,  the  consumer  will  gcn- 

Ijcolar    and  detailed   illustratioQs.     The  erally  get  the  chief  advantage  frvm  the 

fiends  of  free  trade,  to  sustain  their  theory,  reduction  of  price  produced  l>y  covpctitiin 

are  cosapeUed  to  assume  the  iact  that  all  in  both  countries.    All  these  canaea«  ta- 

Qomaftodities  will,  necessarily  and  invari-  gether  with  many  others  which   I  caiiaat 

y^y,   aod  in  all  markets,  sell  for  their  now  comment  upon,  counteract  this  ten- 

^gtivml  price.     Thb  proposition,  so  frr  dency  of  duties  to  enhance    prices,  and 

fs^ok  lyemg  generally  true,  is  alsMat  uni-  ovettun  thb  assumption,  upon  which  the 

^efsally  untrue.    The  market  price  is  sel*  theory  of  free  trade  is  boilL" 
don*  in  ^7   OMrket,  the   aame   as   the 

natural  pnce;  and  even  this  natural  price.        Need  we  add  one  word?    Is  sot  fba 

from  the  very  nature  of  ita  constituent  demoostratioii  complete .' 
elesaeots,is  subject  to  an  infinite  variety        ^  ^^^  quotation  more  wiH  he  pv- 

of  distnrbing^Bes,  aad^  like  .»^  ««rket  doned\ii  extended  as  this  artick  is.     U 

I^^^JLT-!^     !!i^  ^^'^  J5?  ha»  reference  to  Mr.    Walker's  faada- 

can  sesecely  select  a  swgle  Item  of  material  I^^^^^TiJ.  rtlv  J:^„^ 

vwlth   which  wiU  not  demonstrate  the  ^^  pru^e  fliat  no  dutraknll  W 

tnth  of  this  position.    One  grower  of  con  liid  at  a  higher  late  than  that  whicfc 

U  a  p^ticuW  neighborhood,  who  is  &-  wiU  produce  the  greatest  aggregate  of 

Tored  by  propitious  seasons,  may  grow  an  leveooe.      That  a  tvilT  may  he  so  ad- 


Abundant  crop  in  a  year  of  great  acardty  jssted  as  ta  t4e  leMr  to  afixd 

-^    may  Ctf   exceed  his   average   pro-  Revenue   and    adequate    Prolecticn,    is 

duct  in  ordinary  years;  yet  in  the  sale  of  demonstrated  by    shnndant    expcrienee. 

this  com,  (in  bis  immediate  vicinage,  or  But  the  requiresMot  that  «aok  date  shall 

elsewhere,  he  does  not,  in  the  slixhtest  de-  he  levied  with  exprew  refcreDce  aad  m 

gfoe,  «««2J*>«  «~1  '*'*Li™J'JS  eatiie  eoofonaityto  Mr.  Walker^  pfi». 

^"^y  '5.':^!.t°^r^^  prefite  of  stock  « pie,  is  fcUal  to  the  existence  of  PtSer- 

Yora!:^^^~?^S^??£  ti^  as  a  rtcognixed  ^STof  Xat 

price.    The  foreign  maaufrctuier  doea  not  Po^'CJ.    Jt  makea   the    pro^erity 

^ocem  himself  about  how  cheap  he  en  happineas  of  the  Pteople  saboriir-- 

afibrd  to  aeU  joa  his  wves.    He  avails  the  needs  and  caprices  of  the  G 

hioMelf  of  every  circomstanee  which  af-  meat — pals  the  creatare  above  the 

IbcU  advaata^eously  for  him  the  market  tor.     h  is    gi^iag  body  aad    verity  to 

price,  aad  sells  for  the  best  price  he  can  Moored  sllegory  of  the  Diviae  Bight  of 


eet    He  wiU  not  be  apt  to  neglect  to  avaa    Kings  as  a  fly  worshipped  as  a  God^; 
bmaelf  of  sdvantages  which    nmii»aaiss    ^   p^p^  „  tiie  hJlock  daily 
from  the  market  of  supply  gives   hua.     ij^ed  on  this  divinityt  altar.     Tliia 


rTquasi  monopoly;    poies  a  dugr  wh»ch  opcnte.  as  aa  i«- 


^ ddeatal    Prolactioa  to 

~Stm  prises  me  mora  reeday  nftttfiil,    favaach  of  oar  Nataoaal  TmlaKiy ; 

mela^VBr.    Ths    aezt  year  this  "^ 
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the  duty  is  taken  off»  and  a  Iwfp  daw  of  Mndt  of  operativet  find  good  wagot  tad 

our  laborers  exposed  to  a  nunoos  For-  coaftant  employment ;  tho  contnmption  of 

aifln  competition.    Tens  of  thonsands  of  ^«  oonntry  is  tuppUed  to  tho  wIkiIo  extent 

^zens  mast  sUfier  because  the  Treasu-  that  thew  r«:iorief  <»n  mike ;  and  the  do- 

Tf  is  plethoric  and  the  Government  easy  !^*^'f '^^ V?  "^l^^,  ***  wk'1**1?'  ^  *! 

SitsW                   .!r^?«fP-?  SSCLXet'Lo'^M^^^^ 

can  Legislation?    Consider  the  foUow-  ^jji^h  it  needs  more  money;  and  what 

ing  extract  from  the  speech  of  the  Hon,  joea  the  President  say  ?  I  want  a  bundled 

BfiTxaDT  JoRifSDN  of  MaTjlaod,  in  the  milUons  of  dollars,  and  we  cannot  raise  it. 

Senate,  July  25th,  riz :  without  making  as  much  out  of  foreign  cot- 

.     ,      ,    ^         .  tons,  imported  as  we  can  poaaiUy  get   Ez- 

*<  See  how  this  doctrine  breaks  down  the  perience  shows,  that  under  the  tax  of  thirty 

whole  domestic  industry  of  the  country,  per  cent,  foreigners  do  not  suppW  our  mar- 

The  President  says  he  has  always  been  in  let,  that  it  discourages  the  impoitation ;  we 

favor  of  incidental  protection ;  and  he  un-  mug^  diminish  our  tax,  we  must  tax  foreign 

derstands  that  to  be  the  protection  which  a  cottons  to  the  revenue  standard  only,  and 

tax  imposed  exclusively  for  revenue  gives  ^hat  is  that  ?    Why,  the  Secretary  says,  it 

to  the  manufacturer.     Now,  what  is  that  i,  ih©  lowest  tax  that  will  raise  the  great- 

tax  ?  It  is,  they  tell  us,  a  tax  to  be  limited  est  revenue ;  thirty  per  cent  is  too  high,  it 

to  the  wants  of  the  government,  and  you  keeps  out  the  foreign  artiple ;  as  long  as 

are  to  look  and  see  how  much  tax  any  par-  y^^  keep  on  that  tax,  American  factories 

ticular  article  will  bear.  So  as  to  yield  the  wiU  continue  to  rise.    Millions  of  dollars 

largest  practicable  amount  of  revenue:  that  „^  invested;  thousands  of  famUies  have 

is  the  principle.    Well,  if  it  is  a  sound  dedicated  themselves  and  capital  to  that 

principle,  if  it  is  the  only  conttituUonal  branch  of  business,  and  they  are  contented 

principle,  it  wiU  be  as  sound  and  constitu-  ^nd  happy,  and  they  are  supplying  the  de- 

tional  ten  years  hence  as  it  is  now.    It  is  a  maod.    This  will  never  do,  says  the  Presi- 

brincipie  which  is  always  to  limit  the  fiscal  dent  and  his  Secretary ;  we  must  bring  in 

legislation  of  Congress.  Now  let  us  look  at  more  foreign  goods,  we  must  reduce  the 

its  practical  operation  upon  the  domestic  tax  so  low  that  the  foreign  manufacturer 

industry  of  the  country.    It  seems  to  ine  ^^n  supply  the  whole  demand :  no  sooner 

that  its  ineviuble  effect  must  be  to  s^ike  it  gaid  than  done ;  down  goes  the  tax,  and 

all  down.    In  illustration  of  this,  take  any  ^hat  is  the  result?  Down  go  the  factories ; 

taxable  article— coarse  cottons,  for  example,  down  goes  the  price  of  labor;  down  falls 

I  wiU  assume  that  we  have  now  no  ux  on  the  laborer  and  his  dependents  upon  his 

coarse  cottons,  that  they  are  free  from  duty,  j^bor ;  down  goes  the  agriculture  of  thoes 

and  that  there  is  no  competition  here  of  a  ^ho  supply  their  various  wants ;  and  down 

home  fabric ;  how  are  we  to  proceed  that  we  goes  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  na- 

ma^  raise  the  largest  practicable  revenue  tion.    And  why  all  tiiis.^^Why,  forsooth, 

on  Its  importation?  What  is  to  be  ascertain-  because  the  only  constitutional  mode  of 

cd?    First,  what  is  the  amount  of  their  hying  taxes  is  to  make  the  tax  the  very 

consumption  in  the  United  States.    When  lowest,  which  wiU  bring  the  highest  amount 

we  have  ascertained  this,  then  how  much  ^f  revenue.** 
tax  they  will  bear  without  diminishing  the 

present  consumptioiL    These  being  found.  It  is  remarkable  that  throughout  the 

we  lay  our  tax,  say  thirty  per  cent  ad  vah>-  discussion  of  this  Tariif,  especially  in  the 

rem.  The  people  of  New  England,  famous  Senate,  there  was  scarcely  an  eflbrt  made 

as  we  aU  admit  them  to  be  for  industry,  en-  by  the  friends  of  the  measure  to  meet 

mThitlht^c^u^'n'^^^^^^^^  ^«  '^'^'y  urged  objections  of  ila 

d?with  the  p?o^tion  in  the  home  market  W»«>.^^-   ^IT!!"  ^^iS  ^.1^^  tZ' 

which  a  tax  of  thirty  per  cent  on  the  •'»'^«!  »  *he  debates  and  m  the  journals, 

foreign  articles  would  give  them.  Accord-  to  give  os  some  reason,  some  excuse  for, 

ingly,  they  proceed  to  establish  their  fac-  some  palliation  at  least,  of  the  extra- 

tories ;  they  produce  an  article  as  good,  if  ordinaiy  anomalies  of  this  measure^of 

■ot  better,  than  the  imported,  and  they  its   duties  of   30  per  cent    on  coarse 

make  a  heavy  profit,  perhaps  more  than  the  Wool,  for  example,  parodied  by  the  aa- 

ordinary  averace  profit  of  business  men  Mssment  of  20   ana  ±6  per   cent  on- 

ariMind  them.  Meanwhile  the  population  of  Woolen  Blankets«  Flannels,  Baiaes,  «tc. 

thecoundr^incTeases,thequanUtvofcottons  ^^u^i^  ^0  per  cent  oa  Hemp,  and  15 

consumed  '«7««;^\ Viilm.^^^^  on  Cables  anV  Coidage-its  30  per  cent. 

tion  of  Texas  increases  the  demand  stul  fur-         r^^^  .^  j  «  a  *,nR«/^V« i*.  n  \Lr  <.^* 

ther. Asdemandincreases,factoriesaremul-  ©n  Pnperand  lOon  Books- its5  percent 

tiplied.untatheyhavegoneonand  invested  on/i?  ^^PP^"' J^l*  Sh^^^ingCopper 

a  hundred  millions  of  dollars  in  these  es-  and  Sheathing  Metal  are  admitted  by  it 

tablishments ;  thousands  and  tens  of  thou-  free  of  doty,  &c,  &€.  They  were  pressed 
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to  reconcile  these,  not  with  our  prin-  a  majority  of  a  single  TOte,  and  becane 
ciples,  but  with  their  own,  or  with  an j  the  (aw  of  the  land, 
principles  whatever  that  did  not  abso-  As  sacfa,  it  behores  all  good  citi2CM 
fntelv  contemplate  the  buitdine  np  of  to  obey  its  prorisions.  Let  no  fiKtioai 
Foreign  Indostry  on  the  inevitable  rain  resistance,  no  anmanty  despair,  be  msai- 
of  important  branches  of  our  own.  All  fested  by  the  friends  of  Protectioa.  ff 
was  fruitless — they  refused,  as  they  still  this  measure  be  such  as  it  seems  to  as- 
refuse,,  to  ofier  or  attempt  any  jastitication  if  it  produce  the  results  which  appear  ts 
of  these  discriminations  against  American  ur  inevitable — it  cannot  be  persisted  is. 
L^bor.  Indeed,  they  seemed  in  tbe  We  care  not  for  the  ostentatiously  pa- 
Senate  to  regard  all  deliberation,  all  dis-  raded  majority  of  the  AdminUtration  in 
cussion,  as  preposterous  and  out  of  the  next  Senate — we  are  confident  that 
place.  '  The  P^y,*  had  resolved  that  majority  will  never  be  practicably  real- 
the  bill  shouM  pass  as  it  came  from  the  ized ;  or,  if  realized,  can  never  be  rallied 
House,  therefore  refused  to  send  it  to  any  to  persist  in  a  measure  so  baleful  as 
committee,  refused  to  debate  its  merits,  we  feel  that  this  Tariff  of  1846  most 
and  when  at  last  it  was,  by  a  majority  of  be.  Patiently,  firmly,  hopefully,  then, 
one,  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Fi-  let  the  friends  of  Protection  to  Hoae 
nance  with  express  instructions  to  cor-  Isdustry  bide  their  time.  There  is  a 
rect  these  gWing  anomalies,  it  was  recuperative  energy  in  free  insUtntioos 
proinptly  reported  back  unaltered,  with  which  rarely  permits  the  continuance  o< 
a  declaration  that  the  Committee  could  flagrant  impolicy  or  crying  injustice.  II 
not  understand  the  instructions  given  we  have  not  misread  the  signs  of  the 
them  !  Thus  thrown  back  on  the  Senate,  times,  the  Tariff  of  1846  will  predpitaii 
all  essential  amendment  refused,  the  the  ruin  of  its  contrivers  and  hasten  the 
measure  was  driven  through  that  body  by  day  of  our  National  redemption. 


PAUL    JONES.* 

Mr.  MACKKyziE,  in  the  work  before  seems  to  view  it  in  any  light  bnt  that  of 
vs,  has  given  a  full  and  interesting  ac-  an  officer  in  the  navy, 
count  of  the  life  of  Paul  Jones.  The  The  Harpers  have  not  eot  np  the  book 
narrative  is  easy,  and  unencumbered  in  a  form  to  secure  for  it  mat  place  which 
with  superfluous  trash,  such  as  is  too  it  deserves.  These  two  thin,  coarsely 
frequentlyattachedto  works  of  this  kind,  printed  Tolumes,  should  have  been  pit 
Without  any  attempts  at  fine  writing —  mto  one  well  printed,  well-bound  voloae 
without  even  one  brilliant  passage  that  — fitted  not  only  for  private  libraries,  b«t 
we  can  now  recall — it  is  still  well  writ-  for  those  of  our  comnKm  schools.  Tbe 
ten.  Very  few  military  men  are  fit  to  life  of  the  man  who  first  botfted  the 
write  popular  works  on  war  or  warlike  American  flag  on  the  ocean,  and  bore  il 
eharacters.  To  them  battles  are  a  busi-  triumphantly  over  the  waves,  should  ha 
ness  transaction,  and  they  describe  them  within  the  reach  of  eveir  citizen, 
with  true  professional  brevity  and  tech-  John  Paul  was  born  July  6th,  1747  ia 
nicality.  They  give  us  but  the  skele-  Kirkbean,  Leith,  Scotland,  and  was  te 
tons  of  campaigns  and  engagements,  son  of  a  poor  gardener  on  the  estate  at 
leaving  them  without  flesh  and  blood.  Arbigland.  llie  name  of  Jones  was  eft- 
Napier  is  an  exception  to  this  remark,  tirely  assumed,  though  for  what  porpose 
and  while  his  details  of  the  peninsular  is  not  stated ;  it  was  probably  affixed  Is 
war  are  complete  and  reliable,  his  do-  render  him  unknown  to  his  friends  m 
scriptions  of  a  battle  axe  often  thrilling  Scotland,  who  might  regard  him  as  a 
and  eloquent  in  the  extreme.  Mr.  Mae-  traitor  if  they  knew  he  was  fightmg 
kenzie  never  paints  a  sceaa,  and  never  against  his  country.    At  all  erenta  he 

*  The  life  of  Paal  Jones,  by  Alexsader  SUdeU  Mackenxie,  U.  a  N.   Svols.    Hsner  * 
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rendered  his  Bew  name  immortal,  and  the  was,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  no  record 
real  name,  John  Panl,  is  sunk  in  that  of  or  tradition  can  certainly  tell.  It  was 
Paul  Jones.  By  a  large  class  of  men  not  the  stars  and  the  stripes,  for  thc^ 
Paul  Jones  is  regarded  as  a  sort  of  free-  were  not  adopted  till  two  years  after. 
hooter  turned  patriot — an  adventurer  to  Our  author  thinks  it  was  a  pine  tree, 
whom  the  American  war  was  a  God-  with  a  rattlesnake  coiled  at  the  roots  as 
send,  in  that  it  kept  him  from  heine  a  if  about  to  spring,  and  that  is  the  gener- 
nirate.  But  nothing  could  be  farther  ally  received  opinion.  At  all  events  it 
from  the  truth.  He  was  an  adventurer,  it  unrolled  to  the  breeze,  and  waved  over  as 
is  true,  as  all  men  are  who  are  compelled  gallant  a  young  officer  as  ever  trod  a 
to  make  their  own  fortunes  in  the  world,  quarter-deck.  If  the  flag  bore  such  a 
and  had  all  the  boldness  and  rashness  symbol  it  was  most  appropriate  to  Jones, 
which  are  necessary  to  success  in  milita-  for  no  serpent  was  ever  more  ready  to 
rylife.  Bom  by  the  sea- shore  where  the  strike  than  he.  Fairly  afloat — twenty- 
tide  heaves  up  the  Sol  way — livine  on  a  nine  years  of  age — healthy — well  knit, 
promontory  whose  abrupt  sides  allowed  though  of  light  and  slender  frame — a 
vessels  to  approach  almost  a^inst  the  commissioned  officer  in  the  American 
shore — surrounded  by  romantic  scene-  Navy — the  young  gardener  saw  with  joy 
ry,  and  with  the  words  of  sea- faring  men  the  shores  receding  as  the  fleet  steered  for 
constantly  ringing  in  his  ear,  he  natural-  the  Bahama  Isles.  A  skillful  seaman — 
ly,  at  an  early  age,  abandoned  his  employ-  at  home  on  the  deck,  and  a  bold  and  dar* 
ment  as  gardener,  and  became  a  sailor,  ing  man — he  could  not  but  distinguish 
Independent  of  the  associations  in  which  himself,  in  whatever  circomstaBces  Iw 
he  was  placed  leading  to  such  a  course  might  be  placed.  The  result  of  this  ex- 
of  life,  he  was  of  that  poetic,  romantic  pedition  was  the  capture  of  New  Provi- 
temperament  which  always  builds  gor-  dence,  with  a  hundred  cannon,  and  abun- 
geous  structures  in  the  future.  No  boy,  dance  of  military  stores.  It  came  near 
with  a  fancy  like  that  of  Paul  Jones,  failing,  through  the  bungling  manage- 
could  be  content  to  live  the  hum-drum  ment  of  the  commander-in-chief,  and 
life  of  a  gardener's  son.  To  him  this  would  have  done  so,  but  for  the  perse- 
great  world  presents  too  wide  a  field,  and  verance  and  daring  of  Paul  Jones, 
opens  too  many  avenues  to  fame,  to  be  As  the  fleet  was  returning  home,  he 
lif^htly  abandoned,  and  he  launches  forth  had  an  opportunity  to  try  himself  in  bat- 
with  a  .<)trong  arm  and  a  resolute  spirit  to  tie.  The  Glasgow,  an  English  ship,  was 
hew  his  way  amons  his  fellows.  chased  by  the  whole  squadron,  yet  es- 

Paul  was  but  twelve  or  fourteen  years  caped.    During  the  running  fight,  Jones 

of  age  when  he  was  received  as  a  sailor  commanded  the  lower  battery  of  the  Al- 

on  board  the  ship  Friendship,  bound  to  fred,  and  exhibited  that  coolness  and  dar- 

Rappahannock,  Virginia.      Thus  early  ing  which  afterwards  so  characterized 

were  his  footsteps  directed  towards  our  him. 

shores,  and  his  whole  future  career  shaped        Soon  after,  he  was  transferred  to  the 

by  it.    The  young  sailor,  bj  his  skill  sloop  Providence,  and  ordered  to  put  to 

and  industry,  was  soon  promoted  to  the  sea  on  a  six  weeks'  cruise.    It  required 

rank  of  third  mate,  second  mate,  first  no  ordinary  skill  or  boldness  to  keep  this 

mate,  supercargo,  and  finally  captain,  little  sloop  hovering  amid  the  enemy^ 

Thus  he  continued  roaming  the  sea  till  cruisers,  and  yet  avoid  capture.    Indeed, 

he  was  twenty- six  years  of  age,  when  a  his  short  career  seemed  about  to  end,  for 

brother  of  his,  a  Virginia  planter,  having  he  found  himself,  one  day,  chased  by  the 

died  intestate  without  children,  he  took  English  fripte  Solebay,  and  despite  of 

charge  of  the  estate  for  the  family,  and  every  exertion  overhauled,  so  that  at  the 

spent  two  years  on  the  land.  end  of  four  hours  his  vessel  was  brought 

In  1775,  when  the  American  Revolution  within  musket  shot  of  the  enemy,  whose 

broke  out,  the  young  Scotchman  com-  heavy  cannon  kept  thundering  against 

menced  his  brilliant  career.    His  otkr  to  him.    Gallantly  returning  the  fire  with 

Congress  to  serve  in  the  navy  was  ac-  his   light    guns,  Jones,   though    there 

cepted,  and  he  was  appointed  first  lieu-  seemed  no  cnanee  of  escape,  stiU  kept  his 

tenant  in  the  Alfred.    When  the  com-  flag  flying,  and  nothing  but  his  extraor- 

roander-in-chief  of  the  squadron   came  dinary  seamanship  saved  him.    Finding 

on  board,  Jones  unfurled  the  national  himself  lost  in  the  coarse  he  was  pursi- 

flag— the  first  time  its  folds  were  ever  injr,  he  gradually  worked  bis  little  vessel 

given  to  the  breeze.    What  that  flag  c^till  he  got  the  Solebay  on  his  weather 
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quarter,  when  he   waA^esAy  exdaimed  the  old  oontinentalmk,  with  which  Bou- 

*<  up  helm  '*  to  the  Bteersman,  and  aettijig  parte  made  such  wild  work,  on  living  the 

erery  sail  that  would  draw  stood  dead  places  of  trust  to  the  sons  of  distinguished 

hefore  the  wind,  bearing  etraiffht  down  gentlemen.    Jones  remonstrated  agadost 

on  the  English  frigate,  and  with  his  flag  this  injustice,  and  pressed  the  gorern- 

still  flattering  in  the  breeze,  passed  within  ment  so  closely  with  his  importunitiei 

pistol  shot  of  his  powerful  antagonist  and  complaints,  that  to  get  rid  of  him  it 

Before  the  enemy  could  recover  his  sur-  sent  him  to  Boston  to  sdect  and  fit  out  a 

prise  at  this  bold  and  unexpected  manoeu-  ship  for  himselL    In  the  mean  tioM  be 

Tre,  or  bring  his  ship  into  the  same  posi-  recommended  measures  to  goTemment 

tion,  Jones  was  showing  him  a  clean  pair  respecting  the  org^izing  and  strength- 

of  heels.    His  little  sloop  could  outsail  ening  of  the  navy,  which  shows  him  to 

the  frigate  before  the  wind,  and  he  bore  have  been  the  most  enlightened  naval 

proudly  away.     He  soon  after  had  an-  officer  in  our  service,  and  that  his  sound 

other  encounter  with  the  English  frigate  and  comprehensive  views  were  equal  to 

Milford.    He  was  lying  to,  near  the  isle  his  bravery.    Most  of  his  suggestion 

of  Sable,  fishing,  when  the  Milford  hove  were  adopted,  and  the  foundation  of  the 

in  sight.    Imm^iiately  putting  his  vessel  American  navy  laid — thanks  to  the  first 

in  trim,  he  tried  the  relative  speed  of  the  man  who  ever  hoisted  our  flag  on  the 

two  vessels,  and  finding  that  he  could  seas. 

outsail  his  antagonist,  let  him  approach.  Soon  after,  (June,  1777,)  he  was  given 
The  Englishman  kept  rounding  to  as  he  command  of  the  Ranger,  and  infomi^  in 
advanced,  and  pouring  his  broadsides  on  his  commission  that  the  flag  of  the  Unit- 
the  sloop,  but  at  such  a  distance  that  not  ed  States  was  to  be  thirteen  stripes,  and 
a  shot  told.  Thus  Jones  kept  irritating  the  union  thirteen  stars  on  a  blue  field, 
his  more  powerful  enemy,  keeping  him  representing  a  new  constellation  in  the 
at  just  such  a  distance  as  to  make  his  heavens.  With  jojr  he  hoisted  this  new 
firing  ridiculous.  Still  it  was  a  hazard-  flag,  and  put  to  sea  iA  his  badly-equipped 
008  experiment,  for  a  single  chance  shot  vessel,  steering  for  France,  where  he 
crashing  through  his  rigging  might  have  was  by  order  of  his  government  to  take 
reduced  his  spi^  so  mucn  as  to  prevent  charge  of  a  large  ve^,  there  to  be  pur- 
his  eecane.  But  to  psMloke  the  English-  chased  for  him  by  the  American  Cos- 
man  still  more,  Jones,  as  he  walked  qui-  missioners.  Failing  in  this  enterprise, 
etly  away,  ordered  one  of  his  men  to  re-  he  again  put  to  sea  in  the  Ranger,  aid 
turn  each  of  the  enemy's  broadsides  witb  steered  for  Quiberon  Bay.  Here,  sailing 
a  single  musket  shot.  This  insulting  through  the  French  fleet  with  his  brig, 
treatment  made  a  perfect  farce  of  the  he  obtained  a  national  salute,  the  fint 
whole  chase,  and  mtlst  have  enraged  the  ever  given  our  colors.  Having  had  the 
commander  of  the  Milford  beyond  mea-  honor  first  to  hoist  our  flag  on  Uie  water, 
sure.  and  the  first  to  hear  the  guns  of  a  pow- 
He  continued  cruising  about,  and  at  erful  nation  tb under  forth  their  recond- 
the  end  of  forty-seven  daeiys  returned  to  tion  of  it,  he  again  put  to  sea  and  boUly 
l^ewport  with  sixteen  prizes.  He  next  entered  the  Irish  Channel  and  captiutd 
planned  an  expedition  against  Cape  Bre-  several  prizes. 

ton,  to  break  up  the  fisheries ;  and  though  Steering  for  the  Isle  of  Man,  he  plaa* 

he  did  not  wholly  succeed,  be  returned  ned  an  expedition  which  illustrates  the 

to  Boston  in  about  a  month  with  four  boldness  and  daring  that  characterixed 

prizes  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  prisoners,  him.    He  determine  to  bom  the  ship- 

The  clothing,  on  its  way  to  the  Canada  ping  in  Whitehaven,  in  retaliation  lor 

troops,  which  he  captured,  came  very  the  iniaries  inflicted  on  oor  coast  by 

opportunely  for  the  destitute  soldiers  of  English  ships.    More  than  three  hos- 

the  American  army.    During  this  expe-  dred  ships  lay  in  this  port,  protedsd  by 

dition  Jones  had  command  of  the  Alfred,  two  batteries  composed  of  tnirty  pieoct 

hot  was  soperseded  on  his  return,  and  put  of  artillery,  while  eighty  rods  distant  was 

again  on  board  his  old  sloop,  the  Provi-  a  strong  fort.    To  enter  a  port  so  v»- 

dence.    This  was  the  commencement  of  tected  and  filled  with  shipping,  wiub  a 

a  series  of  imjost  acts  on  the  part  of  our  single  brig,  and  applv  the  torch,  note 

government  towards  him,  which  as  yet  the  very  muzzles  of  the  cannon,  was  as 

could  not  break  away  from  English  ex-  act   unrivaled   in   daring.      But   Joact 

ample,  and  make  brave  deeds  the  only  seemed  to  delight  in  these  reckless  deeds 

nad  to  rank.    It  insisted,  according  to  — ^there  a^ipeared  to  be  a  sort  of  witch- 
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«ry  abont  danger  to  him,  and  the  greater  fled.    Crazing  a  moment  on  the  burning 

it  was   the    more  enticing  it  became,  ship  and  the  panic-struck  multitude,  he 

Once  when  government  was  making  ar»  entered  his  boat  and  leisurely  rowed  back 

rangements  to  furnish  him  with  a  ship,  to  the  Ranger,  that  sat  like  a  sea-gull  on 

he  urged  the  necessity  of  giving  him  a  the  water.     The  bright  sun  bad  now 

good  one,  **  for,'*  said  he,  **  /  intend  to  risen,  and  was  bathing  the  land  and  sea 

fo  in  harm's  way.**    This  was  true,  and  in  its  light,  revealing  to  the  inhabitants 

e  generally  managed  to  carry  out  his  the  little  craft  that  had  so  boldly  entered 

intentions.  their  waters,  and  they  hastened  to  their 

It  was  about  midnight  on  the  22d  of  fort  to  open  their  cannon  upon  it.    To 

April  (1778)  when  Jones  stood  boldly  in  their   astonishment    they   found    them 

to  the  port  of  Whitehaven.    Having  got  spiked.    They,  however,  got  possession 

sufficiently  near,  he  took  two  boats  and  of  two  guns  which  the v  began  to  lire, 

thirty-one   men  and  rowed  noiselessly  but  the  shot  fell  so  wicfe  of  the  mark, 

mway  from  his  gallant  little  ship.    He  that  the  sailors  in  contempt  fired  back 

commanded  one  boat  in  person,  and  took  their  pistols. 

upon  himself  the  task  of  securing  the  The  expedition  had  flailed  through  the 
batteries.  With  a  mere  handful  of  men  inefficiency  of  his  men,  and  especially  one 
he  scaled  the  breastwork,  seized  the  sen-  deserter  who  remained  behind  to  be  called 
tinel  on  duty  before  he  could  give  the  the  *'  Saviour  of  Whitehaven  ;**  but  it 
alarm,  and  rushing  forward  took  the  as-  showed  to  England  that  her  own  coast 
tonished  soldiers  prisoners  and  spiked  was  not  safe  from  the  hand  of  the  spoiler, 
the  cannon.  Then  leaving  Lieutenant  and  that  the  torch  she  carried  into  our 
Wallingsford  to  fire  the  shipping,  he  has-  ports  might  be  hurled  into  hers  also.  In 
tened  forward  with  only  one  nngU  man  carrying  it  out,  Jones  exhibited  a  daring 
to  take  the  fort  AH  was  silent  as  he  and  coolness  never  surpassed  by  any  man. 
approached,  and  boldly  entering,  he  The  only  drawback  to  it  was  that  it  oc« 
spiked  every  cannon,  and  then  hurried  curred  in  the  neighborhood  of  his  birth- 
back  to  his  little  band.  He  was  sur-  place,  and  amid  tne  hallowed  associations 
prised,  as  he  approached,  not  to  see  the  of  his  childhood.  One  would  think  that 
shipping  in  a  blaze,  and  demanded  of  hi»  the  familiar  hill-tops  and  mountain  ranges, 
lieutenant  why  he  had  not  fulfilled  his  and  the  throngine  memories  they  would 
orders.  The  latter  replied  that  his  light  bring  back  on  tnehold  rover,  would  have 
bad  gone  out,  but  he  evidently  did  not  sent  nim  to  other  portions  of  the  coast  to 
like  his  mission,  and  purposely  neglected  inflict  distress.  It  speaks  badly  for  the 
to  obey  orders.  Everything  had  been  man*s  sensibilities,  though  so  well  for  his 
managed  badly,  and  to  his  mortification  courage. 

he  saw  the  day  beginning  to  dawn,  and  He  next  entered  Kirdcudbright  Bay  in 
his  whole  plan,  at  the  moment  when  it  a  single  boat,  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
promised  complete  success,  prostrated.  Lord  Selkirk  prisoner.  The  absence  (u 
The  people,  rousing  from  their  slumbers,  the  nobleman  alone  prevented  hissuccess. 
saw  witn  alarm  a  band  of  men  with  The  next  day,  as  he  was  ofi"  Carrickfer- 
half-bumt  candles  in  their  hands  stand-  gus,  he  saw  the  Drake,  an  English  ship 
ing  on  the  pier,  and  began  to  assemble  of  war,  working  slowly  out  of  harbor  to 
in  crowds.  Jones,  however,  refused  to  go  in  pursuit  of  the  Ranger  that  was 
depart,  and  indignant  at  the  failure  of  sending  such  consternation  along  the 
the  expedition,  entered  alone  a  large  Scottish  coast  Five  small  vessels  filled 
ship,  and  coolly  sat  down  and  kindled  a  with  citizens  accompanied  her  part  of  the 
fire  in  the  steerage.  He  then  hunted  way.  A  heavy  tide  was  setting  land- 
about  for  a  barrel  of  tar,  which  having  ward  and  the  vessel  made  feeble  headway, 
found  he  poured  over  the  flames.  The  but  at  length  she  made  her  last  tack  and 
blaze  shot  up  around  the  lofty  spars,  and  stretched  boldly  out  into  the  channeL 
wreathed  the  rigging  in  their  spiral  folds,  The  Ranger,  when  she  first  saw  the 
casting  a  baleliu  light  over  the  town.  Drake  coming  out  of  the  harbor,  ran  down 
The  terrified  inhabitants  seeing  the  flames  to  meet  her,  and  then  lay  to  till  the  latter 
shoot  heavenward,  rushed  towards  the  had  cleared  the  port.  She  then  filled 
wharves ;  but  Jones  posted  himself  by  away  and  stood  out  into  the  centre  of  the 
the  entrance  to  the  ship  with  a  cocked  channel.  The  Drake  had,  in  volunteers 
pistol  in  his  hand,  threatening  to  shoot  and  all,  a  crew  of  a  hundred  and  sixty 
the  first  who  should  approach.  They  men,  besides  carrying  two  guns  more 
hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  turned  and  than  tbe  Ranger.    She  also  belonged  to 
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the  regnUr  British  navy,  while  Jones  had  for  Jones,  had  the 

an  imperleclly  organized  crew  and  but  beensiibordiaale— l 

patlially  used  to  the  discipline  of  a  vessel  odiI  steered  lot  the  c 

of  war.    He,  however,  saw  with  delight  want  of  proper  eul 

liis  formidable  enemy  approach,  and  when  made  roanifeHl,  for  I 

the  lailer  hailed  him,  aeking  what  ship  ressels,  one  after 

it  was,  he  replied ;  "  The  American  Con-  company  to  cm  iae  b) 

tinental  ship   Banger!     We  are  wailing  had   with  him   but 

for  you  ;  coma  on  !"  and  Vengeance. 

Alarm  fire«  were  burning  along  both         fn  a  treisendons 

•hoies,  and  the  hill-topB  were  covered  and  alter  several  da; 

vilh  spectators  witnessing  (he  meeting  of  seas,  epptoacbed  ih 

these  two  ships.     The  sun  was  only  an  Taking  several  priZ' 

hour  high,  and  as  the  blazing  hre-ball  Forth,  he  ascertaine 

Btooped  to  the  western  wave,  Jones  com-  gim  ship  and  two 

meoced   the   attack.     Steering  directly  roads.    Tbese  he  d< 

tcrcas  (he  enemy's  bow,  he  pouicd  in  a  and,  landingat  Leitt 

deadly  broadside  which  was  promptly  re-  contribution.    The 

turned,  and  the  twoships  moved  gallantly  hisliltlefleet  tobeJ^ 

away,  side  by  side,  while  broadaide  after  suit  of  Paul  Jones  j 

broadside  Ihunderedover  the  deep.  With-  lian^ent,  a  wealthy  i 

inclose  musket-shot   they   continued  lo  olTaboat, reqoestinf 

sweep  slowly  and  sternly  onward  for  an  defend   himself,  as 

hour,  wreathed  in  smoke,  while  the  inces-  pirate  Paul  Jones, 

aant  crash  of  timbers  on  board  (he  Drake  sent  back  the  bearer 

told  how  terrible  was  the  American's  fire,  der,  expressing  his  i 

Fmt  tier  fare  and  mttin-topsails  were  car-  shot  to  spare.  Soont 

lied  aivay — then  the  yards  began  !□  tum-  inflated  maaner,  he 

bic,  one  after  another,  while  ner  ensign,  to    surrender;   but 

fallen  also,  draggled  in  the  water.     Sliil,  steadily  otT  the  land 

Jones   kept   pouring   in   his   destructive  proach  with  his  ves£ 
broadsides,  which  the  Drake  answered,        A I  length,  bo  we  v 

but  with  less  effect,  while  (he  topmen  of  and  the  Richard  stc 

the  Ranger  made  fearful  havoc  amid  the  shore.    The  inhabit! 

dense  crew  of  the  enemy.     As  the  last  bearing  steadily   up 

sunlight  was  leaving  its  farewell  on  tbe  were  Ailed  with  terr 

distant  mountain. lop,  the  commander  of  thitber  in  alfrl^ihl;  b 

tbeUrakefell.  shot  through  ihe  head  with  Aev.  Mr.  Sliirro,  n« 

a  musket-ball,  and  the  British  flag  was  the   beach,  to  piay 

lowered  lo  the  stripes  and  stars — a  cere-  them  from   their  er 

mony  which,  in  after  years,  became  quite  eccentric  man,  one  c 

common.  quaint  old  Scotch  < 

Jones  returned  with  his  pri7.es  to  Paris  prayers,  even  in  the 

and  offered  his  services  to  France,     la  quoted  for  their  odd 

hopes  ofgelting  command  of  a  la^r  ves-  ness. 
kI,  he  gave  up  the  Ranger,  anil  soon  had        Whether  the  folli 

cause   to  regret  it,  for  he  was  left  for  a  rally  true  or  not,  it  i 

long  time  wjthou(  employoienL    He  had  there  is  little  don 

been  promised  the  Indian ;  and  the  Prince  the  excited  eecen 

of  Nassau,  pleased  by  (hedaringof  Jones,  ciently   odd.      It    is 

had  promised  to  accompany  him  as  a  vo-  gathered  his  congreg 

lunteer.     Bal  Ibis  fell  through,  icwether  lull  sight  of  (he  res 

wi[h  many  other  projects,  and  but  ^r  the  press  of  canvas,    v 

firm  friendship  of  Franklinbe  would  have  tack  that  brought  her 

fared  hut  poorly  in  the  French  capital,  knell  down  on  the  s 

After  a  long  series  of  annoyances  and  dis-  "Now,  dear  Lord,  i 

^ipointments.  he  at  length  obtained  com-  shame  for  ye  to  sen 

msnd  of  a  vecsel,\vbiGb,onlofrespectto  rob  our   folk    o'   Ki 

Franklin,  he  named  "The  Bon  Homme  they're  pnir  enow  a, 

Richard,"  "  The  Poor  Bichard."    With  thing  lo  spate.  Tbe 

CTen  sail  in  all — a  ■  ''oadron  hc'U  be  here  in  &  jl 
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what  he  may  do  ?  He's  nae  too  rood  for  sternly  up  to  each  other.  At  length  the 
onything.  Mickle's  the  mischief  he  has  cloudless  son  sank  behind  the  hills,  and 
dnne  already.  He*II  bum  their  hooses,  tvvilight  deepened  over  the  waves.  The 
tak  their  very  claes,  and  tirl  them  to  the  next  moment  the  full  round  moon  pushed 
aark.  And  waes  me  !  wha  kens  but  the  its  broad  disc  above  the  horizon  and  shad 
blaidy  villain  might  tak  their  lives?  The  a  flood  of  light  over  the  tranquil  waters, 
puir  weemen  are  maist  frightened  out  o'  bathing  in  her  soft  beams  the  white 
their  wits,  and  the  bairns  skirling  after  sails  that  now  seemed  like  eently  moving 
them.  I  canna  think  of  it !  I  canna  think  clouds  on  the  deep.  The  Pallas  stood  for 
of  it;  I  hae  been  lang  a  faithful  servant  the  Countess  of  Scarborough,  while  the 
to  ye,  Lord ;  but  gin  ye  dinna  turn  the  Alliance,  after  having  also  come  within 
wind  about,  and  blaw  the  scoundrel  out  range  withdrew,  and  took  up  a  position 
of  our  gate.  Ml  nae  stir  a  foot ;  but  will  where  she  could  safely  contemplate  the 
just  sit  nere  till  the  tide  comes.  Sae  tak  fight  Paul  Jones,  now  in  his  element, 
ye'r  will  o't.**  To  the  no  little  astonish-  paced  the  deck  to  and  fro,  impatient  for 
ment  of  the  good  people,  a  fierce  gale  at  the  contest;  and  at  length  approached 
that  moment  began  to  blow,  which  sent  within  pistol-shot  of  the  Serapis.  The 
one  of  Jones'  prizes  ashore,  and  forced  latter  was  a  new  ship,  with  an  excellent 
him  to  stand  out  to  sea.  This  fixed  for  crew,  and  throwing,  with  every  broad- 
ever  the  reputation  of  good  Mr.  Shirra,  side,  seventy-five  pounds  more  than  the 
and  he  did  not  himself  wholly  deny  that  Richard.  Jones,  however,  rated  this 
he  believed  his  intercessions  brought  on  lightly,  and  with  his  old,  half  worn  out 
the  gale,  for  whenever  his  parishioners  merchantman,  closed  fearlessly  with  his 
spoke  of  it  to  him,  he  always  replied,  **  I  powerful  antagonist.  As  he  approached 
prayed,  but  the  Lord  sent  the  wind.**  the  latter,  Capt  Pearson  hailed  him  with 
Stretching  from  thence  along  the  Eng-  "  What  ship  is  that  ?*  <*  1  cant  hear 
lish  coast  Jones  cruised  about  for  awhile,  what  you  say,*  was  the  reply.  **  What 
and  at  length  fell  in  with  the  Alliance,  ship  is  that  V*  rang  back,  <*  answer  im- 
which  had  parted  company  with  him  a  mediately,  or  I  shall  fire  into  ]^ou.*'  A 
0h«rt  time  previous.  With  this  vessel,  shot  from  the  Richard  was  the  significant 
the  Psillas  and  Vengeance,  making,  with  answer,  and  immediately  both  vessels 
the  Richard,  four  ships,  he  stood  to  the  opened  their  broadsides.  Two  of  the 
North  ;  when  on  the  afternoon  of  Sep-  three  old  eighteen  pounders  of  the  Rich- 
tember  23d,  1779,  he  saw  a  fleet  of  forty-  ard  burst  at  the  first  fire,  and  Jones  was 
one  sail  hugging  the  coast.  This  was  compelled  to  close  the  lower  deck  ports, 
the  Baltic  fleet,  under  the  convoy  of  the  which  were  not  opened  again  during  the 
Serapis,  of  forty-one  guns  and  the  Count-  action.  This  was  an  ominous  beginning 
ess  of  Scarborough  of  twenty  guns.  The  broadsides  now  becanie  rapid,  pre- 
Jones  immediately  issued  his  orders  to  senting  a  strange  spectacle  to  the  people 
form  line  of  battle,  while  with  his  ship  on  shore.  The  flashes  of  the  guns  amid 
he  gave  chase.  The  convoy  scattered  the  cloud  of  smoke  they  hung  around 
like  wild  pigeons,  and  ran  for  the  shore,  the  vessels,  followed  by  the  roar  that 
to  place  themselves  under  the  protection  shook  the  coast,  while  the  dim  moon- 
of  a  fort  while  the  two  warships  advanc-  light,  serving  to  but  half  reveal  the 
ed  to  the  conflict.  It  was  a  beautiful  day,  struggling  vessels,  conspired  to  render  it 
the  wind  was  light,  so  that  not  a  wave  one  oi  terror  and  of  dread.  The  two  ves- 
broke  the  smooth  surface  of  the  sea,  and  sels  kept  moving  alongside  of  each  oth- 
all  was  smiling  and  tranquil  on  land  as  er,  constantly  crossing  each  other's  track ; 
the  hostile  forces  slowly  approached  each  now  passing  the  bow  and  now  passing 
other.  The  piers  of  Scarborough  were  the  stern  ;  pouring  in  each  turn  a  terrific 
crowded  with  spectators,  while  the  old  broadside  that  made  both  friend  and  foe 
promontory  of  Flamborough,  over  three  stagger.  Thus  fighting  and  manceuvring 
miles  distant,  was  black  with  the  multi-  they  kept  onward,  until  at  length  the 
tude  assembled  to  witness  the  engage-  Richard  got  foul  of  the  Serapis,  and  Jones 
ment  The  breeze  was  so  light  that  the  gave  orders  to  board.  His  men  were  re- 
vessels  approached  each  other  slowly,  as  pulsed,  and  Capt.  Pearson  hailed  him  to 
if  reluctant  to  come  to  the  mortal  strug-  know  if  he  had  strack.    **  I  have  not  yet 

ee,  and  mar  that  placid  scene  and  that  begun  to  fight,"  was  the  short  and  stem 

antif  ul  evening  with  the  sound  of  bat-  reply  of  Jones :  and  backing  his  topsails, 

tie.    It  was  a  thrilling  spectacle,  those  while  the  Serapis  kept  full,  the  vessels 

bold  ships  with  their  sails  all  set  noring  parted,  and  again  came  aiongaide,  attd 
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monMnt  was  awfal,  both  ressels  looked  was  subject  to  constant  annoyances  from 

like  wrecks,  and  both  were  on  fire.    The  the  Dutch  Admiral  of  the  port.    The 

flames    shot    heavenward    around    the  latter  inquired  whether  his  vessel  was 

masts  of  the  Serapis,  and  at  length,  at  French  or  American,  and  demanded  if  it 

half-past  ten,  she  struck.    For  a  time,  was  French  that  he  should  hoist  the 

the  inferior  officers  did  not  know  which  national  colors,  and  if  American,  that  he 

had  yielded,  such  a  perfect  tumult  bad  should  leave  immediately.    Jones  would 

the  n^ht  become.    For  three  hours  and  bear    no  flag  but  that  of  his  adopted 

a  halif   had  this  incessant  cannonade,  country,  and  promised  to  depart,  not with- 

within  yardarm  and  yardarm   of  each  standing  the  presence  of  the  English 

other  continued,  and  nothing  but  the  squadron  watching  for  him,  the    mo- 

courage  and  stem  resolution  of  Jones  roent  the  wind  would  permit.    At  length 

never  to  surrender  saved  him  from  defeat,  losing  all  patience  with  the  conduct  of 

When  the  morning  dawned,  the  Bon  the  Dutch  Admiral,  he  coolly  sent  word 
Homme  Richard  presented  a  most  de-  to  him  that,  although  he  commanded  a 
plorable  spectacle — she  lay  a  perfect  sixty-four,  if  the  two  vessels  were  out 
wreck  on  the  sea,  riddled  through,  and  to  sea  his  insolence  would  not  be  toler- 
literally  stove  to  pieces.  There  was  six  ated  a  moment  The  wind  finally  shift- 
feet  of  water  in  the  hold,  while  above  she  ing,  he  hoisted  sail,  and  with  the  stripes 
was  on  fire  in  two  places.  Jones  put  forth  floating  in  the  breeze,  stood  boldly  out 
every  eflbrt  to  save  the  vessel  in  which  to  sea.  With  his  usual  good  luck,  he 
he  bad  won  such  renown,  but  in  vain,  escaped  all  the  vigilance  o?  the  English 
He  kept  her  afloat  all  the  following  day  squaulron,  cleared  the  channel,  and  with 
and  night,  but  next  morning  she  was  all  his  sails  set,  and  under  a  <*  staggering 
found  to  be  going.  The  waves  rolled  breeze,"  stretched  away  towards  the 
through  her — she  swayed  from  side  to  Spanish  coast.  Nothing  of  consequence 
side  like  a  dying  man — then  gave  a  occurred  during  this  cruise,  and  the  next 
Hirch  forward  and  went  down  head  fore-  year  we  find  Jones  aarain  in  Paris,  and 
Biost  Jones  stood  on  the  deck  of  the  m  hot  water  respecting  the  infamous 
English  ship  and  watched  her  as  he  Landais,  and  the  almost  equally  infamous 
would  a  dying  friend,  and  finally,  with  a  Arthur  Lee,  one  of  the  American  corn- 
swelling  heart,  saw  her  last  mast  disap-  missioners  at  Paris.  At  length,  how- 
pear,  and  the  eddying  waves  close  with  ever,  he  was  appointed  to  the  Ariel,  and 
a  rushing  sound  over  her  as  she  sunk  with  ordered  to  leave  for  America  with  mili- 
the  dead  who  had  so  nobly  fallen  on  her  tary  stores.  In  the  mean  time,  however, 
decks.  They  could  have  wished  no  bet-  the  French  King  had  presented  him  a 
ter  coffin  or  burial.  magnificent  sword,  and  bestowed  on  him 

Captain  Pearson  was  made  a  knight  the  Cross  of  Military  Merit. 
for  the  bravery  with  which  he  had  de-        On  the  7th  of  September  he  finally  put 

fended  his  ship— what  honor  then  did  to  sea,  but  had  hardly  cleared  the  land 

Jones  deserve  ?  when  the  wind  changed  and  t>egan  to 

Landais,  of  the  Alliance,  who  had  evi-  blow  a  perfect  hurricane.    Jones  attempt- 

dently  designed  to  kill  Jones,  then  take  ed  to  stretch  northward  and  clear  the 

the  English  vessel,  and  claim  the  honor  land,  but  in  vain.     He  found  himself 

of  the  victory,  was  disgraced  for  his  con-  close  on    a  reef  of  rocks  and  unable 

duct.    Franklin  could  not  conceal  his  to   carry   a  rag  of  canvas.     So  fierce 

joy  at  the  result  of  the  action,  and  re-  was  the    wind   that   although  blowing 

eeived  the  heroic  Jones  with  transport.  simply  on  the  naked  spars  and  deck,  it 

The  remainder  of  this  year  was  one  buried  the  ship  waist  deep  in  the  sea, 

of  annoyance  to  Jones.    Landais  con-  and  she  rolled  so  heavily  that  her  yards 

tinned  to  give  him  trouble,  and  the  French  would  frequently  be  under  water.  Added 

Eovemment  oonstantljr  put  him  off*  in  to  all  the  horrors  of  his  position,  she  be- 

is  requests  to  be  furnished  with  a  ship,  gan  to  leak  badly,  while  the   pumps 

But  at  length  the  Alliance,  which  had  would  not  work.    Jones  heaved  the  lead 

borne  such  a  disgraceful  part  in  their  en-  with  his  own  hand  and  found  that  he 

gagenent  with  the  Serapis,  was  placed  was   rapidly    shoaling   water.      There 

under  his  command,  and  he  determined  seemed  now  no  way  of  escape,  but  as  a 

to  return  to  America.    But  he  lay  wind-  last  resort  he  let  go  an  anchor,  but  so 

bound  for  some  time  in  the  Texei,  while  fierce  and  wild  were   the  wind  and  sea 

an  English  squadron  yarded  the  en-  that  it  did  not  even  bring  the  ship's  bead 

lABce  of  the  port    During  this  delay  he  to»  and  she  kept  driving  broadside  to- 
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wards  the  rocks.    Cable  after  cable  was  it  was  impossible  to  cross  it,  bat  ii 
spliced  on,  yet  still  she  sureed  heavily  tient  to  be  on  his  way  he  detenniiied  to 
landward.  He  then  cut  away  the  foremast,  sail  round  the  ice  to  the  southward  in  the 
when  the  anchor  probably  catchinV  in  open  Baltic.    Hiring  an  open  boat  abo«t 
a  rock  brought  the  ship  round.    That  thirty  feet  long  he  started  on  bis  penknis 
good  anchor  held  like  the  hand  of  fate,  expedition.    He  kept  the  boatmen  igno- 
and  though  the  vessel  jerked  at  every  rant  of  his  plans,  know in|^  that  they  would 
blow  of  the  billows  as  if  she  would  rend  refuse  to  accompany  him,  until   he  pn 
eyer3rthin^  apart,  yet  still  she  lay  chain-  fairly  out  to  sea.    loen  drawing  his  pis- 
ed  amid  the  chaos  of  waters.    At  length  tol,  he  told  them  to  stretch  out  into  tba 
the  main-mast  fell  with  a  crash  against  open  Baltic.    The  poor  fellows,  placed 
the  mizen-mast,  carrying  that  away  also,  between  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  obeyed, 
and  the  poor  Ariel,  swept  to  her  decks,  and  the  frail  craft  was  toon  tossing  in  th^ 
lay  a  perfect  wreck  on  the  waves.    In  darkness.     Escaping  every  danger  he  at 
this  position  she  acted  like  a  mad  crea-  length  on  the  fourth  day  reach^  BereU 
tore  chained  by  the  bead  to  a  ring  that  no  and  set  off  for  Petersburg  amid  the  as- 
power  could  sunder.     She  leaped  and  tonishment  of  the  people,  who  looked 
plung;ed  and  rolled  from  side  toside,  as  if  upon  his  escape  almost  as  a  mirade.    Ha 
striving  with  all  her  untamed  energy  to  was  received  with  honor  by  the  Ebh 
rend  the  link  that  bound  her  and  madly  press,  who   immediately   conferred   oa 
rush  on  the  rocks  over  which  the  foam  him  the  rank  of  rear-admiraL    A  bnl* 
rose  like  the  spray  from  the  foot  of  a  liant  career   now    seemed    before  him. 
cataract.    For  two  days  and  three  nights  Nobles  and  foreign  ambassadors  thian|p> 
did  Jones  thus  meet  the  full  terror  of  the  ed  his  residence,  and  there  appeared  no 
tempest.    At  last  it  abated  and  he  was  end  to  the  wonder  his  adventurous  life 
enabled  to  return  to  port.    The  coast  had  created.    He  soon  after  departed  for 
was  strewed  with  wreccs,  and  the  escape  the  Black  Sea  and  took  command  of  « 
of  the   Ariel  seemed  almost  a  miracle,  squadron  under  the  direction  of  Prinoa 
But  Jones  was  one  of  those  fortunate  be-  Potemkin,  the  former  knrer  of  the  Ess- 
ings,  who  though  ever  seeking  the  storm  press,  and  the  real  czar  of  Russia.  Joacs 
ai^  the  tumult  are  destined  finally  to  die  fought   gallantly   under   this    haughtjr 
in  their  beds.  prince,  but  at  length  disgusted  with  the 
Early  the  next  yeai  he  reached  Phila-  annoyances  to  which  he  was  sobjectsA 
delphia  and  received  a  vote  of  thanks  he  came  to  an  open  quarrel,  and  uaUy 
from  Congress.    After  vexatious  delays  returned  to  St.  Petersburg.    Here  he  for 
in  his  attempts  to  get  the  command  of^a  a  while  fell  into  disgrace  on  accooat  oC 
large  vessel  he    at   len^  joined   the  some  unjust  accusations  against  his  bwibI 
French  fleet  in  its  expedition  to  the  West  character,    but    finally,  woigh   Coaat 
Indies.     Peace   soon   after   being   pro-  Segur,  the  French  Ambassador,  was  re- 
claimed he  returned  to  France,  and  fail-  stored  to  favor. 

ing  in  a  prelected    expedition    to   the        Our  limits  forbid  us  to  foUow  Joms 

North-West  coast,  sailed  again  for  the  throughout  his  entire  career,  filled  as  it 

United  States.    Congress  voted    him  a  was  with  constant  adventures  both  oa 


gfold  medal,  and  he  was  treated  with  dis-  sea  and  land.    In  1792  he 

tinction    wherever    he   went      Failing  sick  at  Paris  and   gradually  dediaed. 

again  in  his  efibrts  to  get  command  of  a  He  had  been  making  strenuous  eflbrts  ia 

large  vessel,    he   returned   to   France,  behalf  of  the  American  prisoners  in  Ai* 

Years  had  now  passed  away  and  Jones  giers,  but  never  lived  to  see  his  bcnevo- 

was  forty  years  of  age.    He  had  won  an  lent  plans  carried  out    On  the  18th  of 

imperishable  name,  and  the  renown  of  July,  1792,  he  made  his  will,  and  has 

his  deeds  had  been  spread  throughout  friends  after  witnessing  it  bade  him  goo4 

the  world.    The  title  of  Chevalier  had  evening   and   departed     His  phyaiaaa 

been  given  him  by  the  French  king,  bat  coming  soon  after  perceived   nis  chair 

be  was  at  an  age  when  it  might  be  sup-  vacant,  and  on  goisg  to  his  bed  kmmi 

posed  he  would  repose  on  nis  lauiels.  him  stretched  upon  it  dead.    A  few  4m 

Bat  Russia,  then  at  war  with  Turkey,  after  a  dispatch  was  received  Iroa  iha 

sought  bis  services  and  made  brilliant  United  States  appointini^  him   rnwis 

ofiers,  which  he  at  last  accepted,  and  sioner  to  treat  with  Algiers  £or  the  ia»> 

ptepared  to  depart    for  St  Petersborg.  som  of  the  American  pnsoners  in  caplivi- 

On  reacbinff  Stockholm    be  found  the  ty  there.    The  National  Assembly   of 

Golf  of  Bothnia  so  blocked  with  ice  that  Fiance  decreed  that  twelve  of  its 
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ben  shovld  asswt  at  the  fanend  cereoio-  vnaecustomed  to  Bceon  of  eamage  and 

nies  of  **  Admkal  Paul  JoDes,"  and  a  tenor.    He  was  an  old  Roman  soraier  la 

ealoginm  was  pronounced  over  bis  tomb,  danger,  bat  a  poet  in  bis  after  accounts 

Tbas  died  F^ni  Jones,  at  the  age  of  of  it. 
forty-five — leavi ag  a  name  that  sbalT  live  Jones  had  great  defects  of  character, 
as  long  as  the  American  navy  rides  the  but  most  of  them  sprung  from  his  want 
sea.  in  person  Jones  was  slight,  being  of  early  education.  He  was  haughty  to 
only  five  feet  and  a  half  high.  A  stoop*  his  under  officers,  and  freqaentJy  over- 
in  the  shoolders  diminished  still  more  bearing  to  his  superiors.  But  his  chief 
his  stature.  But  he  was  firmly  knit,  and  fault  was  his  unbounded  vanity.  He 
capable  of  enduring  great  fatieue.  He  would  admit  no  superior,  and  hence  never 
had  dark  eyes,  and  a  thoughtful,  pensive  acknowledged  that  he  received  his  deserts, 
look  when  not  engaged  in  conversation.  He  was  constantly  pushing  his  claims  till 
but  his  countenance  lighted  up  in  mo-  he  wearied  out  his  friends  and  sometimes 
ments  of  excitement,  and  in  battle  be-  disgusted  his  admirers.  He  was  as  bom- 
came  terribly  determined.  His  lips  bastic  as  he  was  brave — a  contradiction 
closed  like  a  vice,  while  his  brow  con-  of  character  seldom  exhibited.  There 
tracted  with  the  rigidity  of  iron.  The  was  something  of  the  charlatan  about 
tones  of  his  voice  were  then  haughty  in  him,  which  reminds  one  frequently  of 
the  extreme,  and  his  words  had  an  em-  Bernadotte,  and  be  never  hesitated  to 
phasis  in  them  which  those  who  heard  puff  himself,  and  dilate  eloquently  on  his 
never  forgot.  That  he  was  brave  as  own  achievements.  Out  of  this  same 
courage  itself  no  one  will  doubt  He  vanity  grew  his  inordinate  love  of  pomp 
seemed  unconscious  of  fear,  and  moved  and  display.  In  this  respect  be  aped  the 
amid  the  storm  of  battle  and  trod  the  nobles  with  whom  he  associated.  But 
deck  of  his  shattered  and  wrecked  vessel  mone^  was  frequently  wanted  to  carry 
like  one  above  the  power  of  fate.  I  do  out  his  extravagant  notions,  and  hence 
not  believe  he  ever  entertained  the  he  became  unscrupulous  in  the  means  he 
thought  of  surrendering  his  vessel  to  any  used  to  obtain  it.  He  was  chivalric  ia 
force.  It  was  a  contingency  he  was  un-  his  admiration  of  women — writing  poetry 
prepared  for,  and  he  acted  as  if  con-  and  making  love  to  some  one  in  every 
Tinced  that  his  own  iron  will  and  resolute  port  where  he  stopped — and  frequently 
courage  could  overcome  every  obstacle,  became  involved  in  intrigues  that  lessen 
Thus,  in  his  fight  with  the  Serapis,  he  our  respect  for  his  character.  He  was 
was  fairly  beaten  several  times,  but  did  a  restless  being,  and  his  brain  constantly 
not  seem  to  know  it,  and  no  doubt  had  teemed  with  schemes,  all  of  which  he 
resolved  to  sink  with  his  flag  flying,  deemed  practicable,  and  hence  became 
His  boldness  and  success  appear  the  ouerulous  and  fault-finding  when  others 
more  strange  when  one  remembers  what  aisagreed  with  him.  Many  of  his  plans 
kind  of  vessels  he  commanded,  of  what  for  the  improvement  of  our  Marine  were 
materials  bis  crews  were  composed,  and  excellent,  and  it  only  wanted  funds  to 
the  well-manned  and  ably-commanded  render  them  worthy  of  immediate  at- 
Yessels  of  his  adversary.  He  would  tention  by  our  government.  This  rest- 
cruise  without  fear  in  a  sinele  sloop  lessness  grew  out  of  his  amazing  energy 
ri^ht  before  the  harbors  of  England,  and  — he  was  constantly  seeking  something 
sail  amid  ships  doable  the  size  of  his  on  which  to  expend  himsdf,  and  this 
own.  was  the  reason  he  joined  the  Russian 

But  with  all  his  fierceness  in  the  hour  service  after  peace  was  proclaimed  in  the 

of  battle,  he  had  as  kind  a  heart  as  ever  United  States.    It  was  this  alone  that 

beat.    His  sympathy  seemed  almost  like  carried   him  from    his    low   condition 

sentimentality.    To  see  him  in  a  hot  en-  through  so  many  trials,  and  over  so  many 

gagem^nt,  covered  with  the  smoke  of  obstades  to  the  height  of  fame  he  at  last 

cannon,  himself  working  the  guns,  while  reached. 

the  timbers  around  him  were  constantly  He  was  not  a  mere  adventurer — owing 
rippmg  with  the  enemy's  shot,  or  watch  his  elevation  to  headlong  daring — he  was 
him  on  th6  deck  of  his  dismasted  vessel  a  bard  student  as  well  as  hard  fighter* 
over  which  the  hurricane  swept  and  the  and  had  a  strong  intellect  as  well  as 
aea  rolled,  one  would  have  thought  him  strong  arm.  He  wrote  with  astonishing 
destitute  of  emotion.  But  his  reports  fluency  considering  the  neglect  of  his 
of  these  scenes  afterwards  resembled  early  education.  He  even  wrote  clo- 
the descriptions  of  an  excited  spectator  quently  at  times,  and  always  with  force. 
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His  words  were  well  chosen,  and  he  vras  hoisted  the  Ameriean  ikg  at 

as  able  to  defend  himself  with  the  pen  received  the  first  salute  cmred  it  b)r  a 

as  with  the  sword.    He  now  and  then  foreign  nation,  and  the  first  who  earned 

indulged    in   poetry,    especially    in  his  it  victoriously  through  the  fight  on  the 

epistles  to  the  ladies,  and  his  verses  were  waves,  he  deserves  our  highest  piaise 

as  good  as  the  general  run  of  poetry  of  and  most  grateful  remembrance, 

that  kind.  With  such  a  roan  to  lead  the  Ameiican 

Paul  Jones  was  an  irregular  character,  navy,  and  stand  before  it  as  the  model  of 

but  his  good  qualities  predominated  over  a  brave  man,  no  wonder  it  has  covered 

his  bad  ones ;  and  as  the  man  who  first  itself  with  glory. 


THOUGHTS,   FEELINGS   AND   FANCIES. 

miENDSHTP.  ICCENTRICmr. 

Friendship  is  like  our  shadow,  keeping  The  i^eatest  merit  of  a  great  many 

dose  to  us  while  we  walk  in  the  sun-  people  is  that  they  do  as  other  peopk 

shine,  but  leaving  us  the  instant  we  cross  do.     Such  persons  cannot  tolerate  any 

into  the  shade.  departure  from  established  modes  of  ac- 
tion.   They  move  round  and  round  in  a 

OBSERVERS.  circIc,  and  oecause  they  keep  movine^as 

Observers  may  be  considered  as  formed  '^  **  somewhere  observed, they  lancy  ley 

of  two  classes-lthe  gazers  and  the  gapers  *'*^  ^^^J^^"^ '  ^**  ^^""^  ^  "f/^ 

-of  those  who  look  with  an  intefligent  i;?™*"^^  1  ^^''  «'~^»  ^l^""  ^,^?  ^ 

eve  upon  things  around  them,  ani  of  ^'»^^f^»  ""[^Z  T?^  motion,  that  they 

tfose  who  merely  stare  at  them  with  list-  ^  ^""^  ^  *^^^  *^"»**»^  ^"^  ^*^  »^- 


mIm  b^n  «id.'t"hM  Ih^'wMrTwme  g«a«  «?'0'"»t  <>{  misandrntood  action. 

into  and  go  out  of  the  great  wllege  of  ^^/•'  "'„"'.'""'7'L"1!"f'  !!f*°  ■"!!  ^• 

the  world  without  takinlany  degrees.  f  "<*  »8«*lly /nuialated.  but  moet  unjosUy. 

Perhaps  the  distinction  hetweln  ordi-  *°  J^"-'?"^-    ^  «""'  '*.  f  I*"*  •• 

nary  obwrvers  and  those  of  a  higher  or-  Lord  Brougham  expresses  it.  to  do  com- 

derf  is  nowhere  more  strikingly  exhibited  ?«*|?  '.I""?!'"  ""*  «>«"x>n  w*?-  ^'^\^ 

than  in  their  different  modes  of  estimating  "  .'•".''f'  fr?"". «  .•'"'.'•e  '«J°P'«?n  ^  «^ 

character.    The  former  take  cognizand  ?"■»"?'•  of  imitouon  m  everything:  aad 

only  of  striking  features ;  the  litter  re-  ""  "«"'  ?^  ""*"«?*'  ""?f,'»  »•«  *.'^  ^ 

gard  the  character  in  all  its  parts,  even  to  P'^Sf?"''*  «"«'«'«•.  *"^."'»'°'» «»  **^ 

Die  mose  delicate  shades  of  thought  and  J.^ly  '"  the  footpaths  made  by  the  maay. 

#^»i:»«                                        ^  It  IS  one  ot  the  conditions  upon  which 


feeline  '^  ^^^             cononions  upon 

Thi  faculty  of  observing  is  one  sus-  !j*  ^^^!!"^J' ""'  .^M'^fT  ""'  ^•"•LTn 

ceptible  of  cultivation  more  than  any  '^,  ^^?!j*'r**^Pf''^*'  ^^^  ^^'^  mind  shaU 

otter,  and  there  is  also  an  infinite  variety  ^^  ^if^  ["^^^'"'  ^  *1  pemutted  to 

of  objects  on  which  it  may    be   exer-  cast  off.  when  necessary,  the  r«rtrauitoi 

^^g^                                   ^  rules  founded  merely  on  custom,  and 

"  I  can  wonder  at  nothing  more.-  savs  ^*^^'*8  ^"^  '^^^  ''^  "«**^ 
Bishop  Hall,  <*  than  how  a  man  can  be 

idle.     How  numberless  are  the   books  iunouacx. 

which    men  have  written    of  arts,   of  It  is  common  to  hear  persons  complain 

tonnes.    How  endless  is  that  volume  of  a  want  of  language.    They  siKHihl 

which  God  hath  written  of  the  world ;  rather  complain  of   a  want  of   ideas, 

where  every  creature  is  a  letter,  every  They  forget  that  the  tongue  is  sabordu 

day  a  new  page.**  nate  to  the  intellect    TheirwaBtoT 
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▼eraation,  to  borrow  a  figure  from  Locke,  able  companions.    Passing  so  much  of 

is  caased  by  their  supposing  that  the  their  time  in  the  **  life  ideu,"  the  *'  life 

mind  is  like  Fortunatas*  purse,  and  will  actual  *'  appears  to  them  by  contrast  dull, 

always  furnish  them  without  their  erer  tame  and  prosaic,  and  their  imaginings 

patting  anything  into  it.  of  what  men  ought  to  be,  make  them 

disgusted  with  men  as  they  are. 

**  The  strong  hours  conquer  us,**  says 

Bnlwer.  ^^  khtmes. 

I  know  of  nothing  more  saddening  to  j^  -^  ^      ^^  y^^^  „„^  ^^^ 

the  spirits  than  to  meet,  after  thelapse  -^  ^^^f^^^  ^f^^  marriage,  and  hbw 

of   years,  with  one-now  sobered    by  jinje  after  it    One  may  have  but  little 

tome  and  famUy  cares  into  a  grove  and  ^  „  ^^  ^-^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^    divine." 

stwdy  matron— whom  w«  had  parted  ^^^  ^^  ^^^y^      j^  j^^^  ,j^  ^^^^^  ^^^  he  is 

jnlh  in  the  flush,  andbloom  and  hey-  ^^^  without   the   "accomplishment  of 

day  of  beautiful  girlhood.    The  heart  is  ^^^„    This  lets  us  into  the  secret  why 

jmin^  to  observe  the  change  wrought  in  ^^^  ^^  ^            unsuccessful  wooers, 

that  face,  once  so  mdiant  wuh  hope  and  ..  gj  ,.  ^jj  ^  ^^  ^^  ^  gentleman  who 

jov.    We  r«ui  in  the  subdued  expression  ^^  addressed  to  her  a  copy  of  verses, 

of  the  eye.  in  the  still  white  but  more  ^^  ^j^^  afterwards  solicited  the  honor 

marked  ex^^  of  brow,  the  history  of  ^j  ^^^  hand—"  Sir.  I  admire  your  person 

many  varied  nonra.  ^^^  esteem  your  character ;  your  man- 

And  then,  too,  as  we  take  upon  our  ^^^^  ^^^  pleasing,  and  your  disposition 
hips  the  timid,  smiling,  bMhfu  evidences  engaging-but-but  yoir  poetry  is  exe- 
of  her  nuptial  joys-  he  beauUful  reflec-  ^^l  ^j  ^^^^  ^^^^  j^^^^  ^,i^^  ^f 
tions  of  her  own  early  self— as  we  kiss  ^^^  verses  '* 
their  pretty  lips,  and  listen  to  their  art- 
less prntUe.  we  are  reminded,  oh,  hovv  ^^  j^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^y^  „pon 
pQinfully,  that  they  also  are  subjects  of  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  y^^y^  1,^^^^  or  have  accom- 
cbange .  plished,  as  upon  what  we  fondly  ima- 
gine we  will  be,  or  will,  at  some  future 
ciactrKSTAirci.  ^i^g^  accomplish. 

We  often  hear  the  remark  made,  that 

men  are  the  creatures  of  circumstance.  There  are  a  few  who  practice  charity, 

It  is  equally  true  that  they  are  the  mas-  but  the  manjr  conline  themselves  to  re- 

ters  of  circumstance,  if  so  they  will  only  commending  it 
cope  with  it    For  one  to  be  wholly  the 

creature  of   circumstance  is   assurance  women. 

enough  that  he  is  either  worthless  or  Women  are  better  than  men.    What 

imbecile.    Circumstance  is  the  material  sacrificesarethey  not  capable  of  making; 

out  of  which  we  may  mould  our  desti-  jj^^,  unselfish  are  they  in  their  affections; 

Dies:  it  is  not  altogether  an  agency  by  y^^^  ^^iding  is  their  love!    They  en- 

which  our  course  of  life  is  formed.    To  ^.^ant  us  by  their  beauty,  and  charm  us 

admit  this  would  be  to  make  us  the  by  their  conversation.    They  add  grace 

shives  of  a  dumb,  inanimate  power,  and  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  coloring  to  life,  and  assist 

but  little  sunerior  to  the  brutes,  who  ^  ^^  ^car  with  its  asperities.    In  our 

obey  only  their  instincts,  and  are  the  jjj  ^^y  ^^^^  ^^^  instructors ;  in  sor- 

only    true   creatures   of    circumstance.  ^^^^  ^^^  comforters ;  in  sickness,  the 

The  noblest  of  all  warfares  is  of  the  ^^^^  beguilers  of  our  misery.    What- 

mind  with  circumstance  :    it  is  a  war  ^^^^  j^  ^^^  j^  ^g  ^hey  ^^^0^.    What- 

waged  everywhere,  and  he  is  the  great-  ^^^^  ^f  ruggedness  there  is  in  our  natures 

est  hero  who  accomplishes  the  most  m  it  ^^ey  polish  or  remove.    They  are  the 

only  divinities  on  earth.    Alas,  that  so 

'^OETS.  many  of  them  are  fallen  divinities.    But 

I  would  rather  read  the  poets  than  who  is  it  that  makes  them  so  ?    Who  is 

know  them.    I  would  not  willfully  mis-  it  that  takes  advantage  of  their  weakness, 

represent  that  class  whose  hieh  calling  when  that  weakness  should  be  their  best 

it  IS  to  keep  alive  in  the  world  the  wor-  claim  to  protection  ?    Let  him  answer 

ship  of  the  beautiful  and  the  good,  but  who  abuses  them, 

the  records  of  their  lives  show  that  they  Among  the  various  beautiful  traiU  of 

seldom  make  either  firm  friends  or  agree-  their  beautiful  natures,  that  of  maternal 
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SONG  OF  THE  "  TEUTONIC 


in,  the  worlds  are  speeding 

:h  the  beavena  with  step  sublim 

>n,  the  nation  a  leading, 

we  tbroDgb  the  deeps  of  Time ! 

the  shadow  of  Ihe  Ages, 
I,  npward,  lies  our  way — 
iach  the  morning -edges. 
)g  lo  Ihe  climbing  Imj  I 
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Press  we  on  with  hearts  undaunted — 

Leaving  all  that  Time  hath  won — 
Through  the  dusky,  phanUmi-haiinted 

Passes  of  Oblivion. 

Night  is  o*er  us,  heights  before  us 

Human  footsteps  never  trod ; 
Still  ascending,  we  are  wending 

On  beneath  the  stars  and  God ! 


Long  the  night  that  hath  no  breaking  ;- 
Darkness  dies  upon  our  way ; 

Course  !  lo,  the  world  is  waking. 
Stirred  with  bodings  of  the  Day. 


Troth  is  dawning !  see  the  Morning 
Kindling  over  sea  and  land ! 

And  the  guded  hills  are  warning 
That  the  Day-spring  may  not  stand ! 

Far  adown  it  flows  and  widens. 
Souls  are  lighted  by  the  blaze ; 

And  the  distant  mountain-summits 
Stand  transfigured  with  its  rays. 

Listen  to  the  acclamation 

Borne  along  from  steep  to  steep ; 

Nation  calling  unto  nation 
Like  the  surges  of  the  deep. 

Brothers !  will  ye  faint  and  loiter. 
While  the  acclaims  around  you  roll? 

See  the  glory-deepening  Future ; — 
Onward  to  the  beckoning  goal ! 


Brothers,  onward !  lo,  our  standard 
Soaring  in  inunortal  youth ; 

We're  the  vanguard  of  the  nations. 
Girded  with  the  might  of  Truth ! 


Now  the  psan  swells  and  rises 
Like  the  thunder  of  the  sea ; 

Hark  the  chorus  bursting  o*er  us — 
"  God,  the  Truth,  and  Liberty !" 
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THE  LEGAL  PROFESSION,  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN. 

THS  BARS  or  GREECE,  ROME,  FRAITCE,  ElfGLAlTD,  AlTD  THE  UiriTXD  STATES. 

We  think  it  deeply  to  be  deplored,  and  of  transportation.  As  ancient  as  the 
not  less  so  on  public  than  professional  practice  of  the  law  for  pay,  this  preju- 
grounds,  that,  in  our  law-regulated  coun-  dice  will  remain,  roost  probably,  until  tbe 
try,  this  important  body  does  not  exert  multitude  become  more  enlightened  po- 
its  due  weight  (or  rather,  perhaps,  an  litical  economists  than  many,  who  dog- 
imperfect  kind)  of  authority ;  does  not  matize  about  that  science,  are  at  this  dsy. 
enjo^  its  histrionic  and  its  natural  consid-  So  too  with  the  charge  of  abuse, 
eration.  which  is  of  like  antiquity,  and  exagger- 

Indeed,  there  is  a  certain  description  ated  grossly.    That  there  is,  in  trath, 

of  our  enlightened  citizens  who  nave  abuse,  grievous  abuse,  we  are  perbajia 

progressed  to    the  degree  of  doubting  among  the  farthest  from    inclining   to 

even  the  mere  expediency  of  its  appro-  deny,  and  certainly  have  no  design  to 

priate  functions,  or  at  most,  its  necessity  defend  it    On  the  contrary,  we  admit, 

as  a  qualified  institution.  condemn,  detest,  denounce  it;  but  we  ^ 

Others  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  a  more,  and  better — we  mean  to  show  the 

special  education  may  be  entirely  dis-  true  way  of  diminishing  it  indefinitely,  if 

pensed  with,  but  shrewdly  surmise  the  it  may  not  be  entirel3r  extirpated, 

convenience  of  an   exclusive  Profession  But  while  the  objections  thetnsdTes 

to  be  more  than  balanced,  on  the  whole,  might  be  left  with  sdl  impunity  to  the 

by  the  abuses  either  inseparable  from  its  natural  death  of  such  ravinzs,  the  remedf 

nature,  or  inveterate  in  its  American  con-  urged  in  consequence  of  them  is  some- 

dition.    This  objection  would  seem,  no  what  more  formidable,  though  also  (if  this 

less  than  the   former,  to  demand  the  be  possible)  somewhat  more  absurd.    For 

abolition  of  the  Legal  Profession,  on  the  what  could  well  be  so  absurd,  as  in  a 

plain    principle    of    Profit   and    Loss,  civilized  community  to  propose  setting  a 

These  Reformers,  however,  would   be  profession  held  pre-eminent  among  tboae 

content  with  throwing  it  open  to  unre-  distinguished  as  <*  learned,"  below  ihe 

stricted  exercise — a  proposition,  for  the  humblest  handicraft,  in  the  essential  of 

rest,  coming  effectually  to  the  same  re-  preparatory  instruction  ?    And  this,  by 

suit  way  of  mendine  the  morals,  and  elevating 

A  denial  of  the  necessity  or  the  utility  the  capacity  and  the  character  of  oar  Bar ! 

of    the    Advocate*s  occupation    would  Why  it  is  iust  tbe  policy  of  boraing 

scarcely  merit,  of  itself,  the  respect  of  down  your  dwelling  to  expel  the  rats ! 

refutation.      It  has  a  source  with  the  Or  more  exactly  stdl,  the  preposteroos- 

vulgar  error  respecting  the  non-produc-  ness    of    abandoning   it,   stowed   wiih 

tiveness  of  the  mercantile  classes.    That  Cheshire  cheese,  to  the  unmole^ed  oe- 

the  lawyers,  like  the  merchants  (some-  cupancy  of  these  vermin  ! 

times),  live  and  thrive,  is  manliest  to  Vet  experience  would  hardly   ftimut 

the  five  senses ;  but  the  quid  pro  qtto  us  to    rest  secure  in  the  absurdity  o( 

which  they  render  in  return  is  of  a  nature  the  nostrum  against  its  possible  adop- 

still  less  apprehensible  to  the  common  tion.*    Besides,  it  has,  in   fact,    wlmt 

intelligence,  than  the  accession  of  value  are  termed  certain  elements  of   popu* 

to  material  merchandise  by  the  process  larity.     Does   it    not    assail    a    privi- 


•  A  f^Dius  of  our  reforminz  Convention  was,  we  have  observed,  alresdy  the  firsc  week 
of  the  session,  in  the  field  with  a  proposition  to  this  efifect.  But  so  many  other  queer  ones 
have  succeeded  it  in  that  solemn  assembly,  that  tbe  motion  to  declare  every  man  a  lawyer 
(even  as  he  is  a  '*  democrat'*)  by  right  of  birth,  seems  to  have  been  thrown  qoite  ia  ihs 
shade.  There  is  one  thing  we  think  the  Convention  should  take  into  consideratJoiu  if  they 
would  win  the  approbation  of  all  that  is  sensible  among  their  constituents,  and  fwhai  thry 
value  more,  no  aoubt)  serve  the  country  as  importantly  as,  possibly,  by  most  of  their  labon 
besides :  we  mean  the  adoption  of  the  old  Locrian  Law,  to  put  a  nalter  aboat  the  seek  of 
every  **  Honorable  member**  who  proposes  a  measure,  that  he  may  be  prepared,  in  the 
of  its  failure,  for  strangulation  by  the  populace.  "We  presume  our  "practical"  — -- 
Horace  Greely— delesler  as  he  is  of  excessive  law-making,  as  of  excessive  lov 
would  consent  to  a  provisional  exception  of  soch  a  case,  urom  his  forthcomiag  abolisMa  of 
the  "choking"  penalty. 
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leged  bodyt  a  sort  of  mental  monopoly  ?  that  honor,  integrity,  and  capacity  may 

Does  its  deierence  to  the  common  capaci-  arise  from  the  chaos,  by  some  unima^in- 

ty  not  flatter  human,  especially  demo-  able  concurrence  of  ignorance,  depravity, 

ciatic,  vanity?    What!    the    sovereign  presumption  and  pettifogging. 

makers  of  the  law  not  be  amply  qualified  All  this  is,  as  we  have  said,  but  repair- 

-—all  and  each — to  understand  and  apply  ing  the  vessel  bv  killing  the  worms  that 

it !    Then,  has  it  not  the  appearance  of  gnaw  it,  instead  of  arresting  the  princi- 

vindicating  the  personal  liberty,  of  choos-  pie  of  putrefaction    which  gives  them 

ing   for  advocate  or   litigatory    agent  birth  and  sustenance.    The  principle  of 

whomever    the  '  party     may    please  ?  the  abuse  in  the  Legal  Profession  is  its 

These  are  no  vain  arguments,  the  audi-  defects.    To  the  d^ects,  accordingly,  it 

tory  considered.    And  when   we  also  is  that  our  idea  of  professional  reform 

consider  that  that  auditory  is  ultimate  would  fain  address  itself:  the  abuses, 

arbiter  in  the  premises,  it  were  an  unwise  &c.,  will  soon  dry  up  when  the  sources 

disdain  to  refuse  the  respect  to  purblind  are  turned  olf.    But  to  determine  what 

powerofadiscussionwtiich  is  due  alone,  are  these  defects,  and  especially,  to  ex- 

mdeed,  legitimately  to  reason.  hibit  them   intelligibly,  we  must  pre- 

We  have  intimated  that  the  pretended  viously  hx  a  standard  of  professional  ex- 
remedy  in  question— of  unqualified  ad-  cellence.  This  will  form  a  main  division 
mission— could  only  aggravate  the  evil,  of  our  task.  Eschewing  all  ideal  por- 
would  in  effect  go  to  organize  (so  to  say)  traiture  as  vague  or  vain,  we  shall  draw 
the  abuse  complained  of:  for  of  this  this  criterion  from  nature  and  history; 
abuse  a  cardinal  cause  is  precisely  the  we  will  endeavor  to  present  a  sketch, 
present  facilitv  of  access ;  and  the  mis-  though  rapid,  yet  as  faithful  as  our 
chief  would  of  course  augment  with  any  scanty  records  and  space  may  permit, 
increased  accessibility.  It  follows,  by  of  the  profession  of  the  Advocate — in  its 
inverse  consequence,  that  the  proper  natural  origin,  its  social  position,  its  (fts- 
course  is  to  build  up,  not  to  break  down ;  tinctive  character,  and  its  corporate  consti- 
that  the  path  to  true  reform  is  the  path  of  tution — such  aait  has  arisen  and  developed 
restriction.  Such  is  also  the  dictate  of  itself  in  those  States  where  it  attained 
reason  and  the  lesson  of  history,  as  will  the  highest  degree  of  perfection,  and 
hereinafter,  we  trust,  satisfactorily  ap-  whencenotafewof  its  usages  (if  too  little 
pear.  of  its  culture  and  dignity)  have  been  trans- 

That  this  direction  should  have  been  mitted  to  our  own  bar. 
missed  so  perversely  in  the  reiterated  at-  In  tracing  this  survey,  philosophical 
tempts  to  regulate  the  disorders  of  our  and  historical,  of  the  Legal  Profession, 
legal  practice  is  explained  not  only  by  our  design  is  not  merely  to  furnish  a 
the  inadequacy  of  intelligence,  butchiefly,  model  by  contrast  wherewith  to  set  the 
we  think,  by  the  narrowness  of  the  ob-  defects  of  the  institution  in  this  country 
jects  of  the  reformers  Their  projects —  in  a  strong  and  steady  li^ht :  we  design, 
shallow  and  expedientary — looked  no  moreover,  to  signalize,  m  going  along, 
farther  than  the  suppression  of  existing  the  conditions  and  contrivances  whereby, 
abuses,  which  they  seem  to  regard  as  in-  especially,  that  model  attained  its  excel- 
cident  to  the  normal,  instead  of  a  distem-  fence,  and,  selecting  from  t^ose  influ- 
pered,  state  of  the  Profession.  In  this  ences  the  most  suitable  to  our  occasion, 
view,  it  was  natural,  perhaps  necessary,  to  show  how  the  induction  should  be 
to  seek  their  remedy  in  direct,  external  applied  to  the  exigencies  of  the  proposed 
application  of  statutory  enactments,  professional  reform.  There  could  not 
£ut  now  that  costly  experience  has  at  well,  we  presume,  be  a  more  candid  or 
last  convinced  them  of  the  futility,  if  not  conclusive  submission  of  ourselves  to 
positive  mischief,  of  all  legislative  con-  that  test  so  mortal  to  most  reformers — 
trivance  to  chain  down  the  Proteus  of  a  experience  and  evidence, 
lawyer's  cupidity  and  chicanery — what  What  is  the  nature  of  the  Legal  Pro- 
course  do  we  see  them  take?  Why,  the  fession  ?  What  is  the  relation  of  indi- 
nsual  resort  of  ignorance  in  despair ;  viduals,  what  the  condition  of  society, 
they  are  willing  to  commit  the  matter  to  what  the  exigence  or  the  economy  of  af- 
chance.  To  subdue  a  few  disorders,  fairs,  in  which  it  takes  its  rise  and  rt* 
imaginary  or  real,  which  have  proved  tains  its  establishment  ? 
refractory  to  their  quackery,  they  would  The  main  object  of  society,  of  the 
turn  the  whole  Profession  into  one  wide,  state,  is  to  assign  and  to  guaranty  the 
wasting  disorder;  in  hope,  apparently*  rights  of  the  several  members.      The 
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die  proper  tenn.    The  origiD,  by  the  lish  technical  acceptation.    la  the  States 

way,  of  most  Byoon3rm&  of  Greece,  as  in  every  other,  the  former 

Bat  amid  all  these  diversities  of  name  must  have  been  the  earlier  in  requisition, 

and  modification,  we  discern  two,  and  Even  among  the  savazes,  the  elders  of 

only    two  pervading  lines  of  division  the  tribe  (ase  beinff  the  Savage  type  of 

in  the  Profession,  which  are  seen  to  open  wisdom  and  knowledge)  are  resorted  to 

with    its   earliest  appearance,    and    to  for  the  adjudication  of  personal  disputes. 

deepen  and  widen  as  it  advances  to  per-  These  primitive  judges  are  mere  arbiters 

lecUon.   The  one  is,  between  the  Know-  or  umpires;  who,  for  want  of  established 

ledge  of  the  Laws  and  the  Talent  of  rules  of  law  or  forms  of  procedure,  have 

Forensic  Speaking:  the  respective  vo*  to  decide  from  the  simple  representation 

taries  of   tnese  pursuits    were   termed  of  the  parties  themselves.     These  re- 

expressively  in  Konum  phrase :  Juris*  ferees  involve  the  counseling  attribution 

prudents  and  Advocates — that  is,  Cham-  of  the  lawyer ;  which  becomes  separate 

ber  Counsel  and  Barristers,  in  clumsy  from  the  judge  only  after  the  community 

English.    This  appears  to  be  a  some*  has  made  some  progress  in  a  system  of 

wluit  precarious  division  ;  the  talent  of  laws.    Indeed  it  is  remarkable  how  late 

orators  is  accidental,  and  those  who  pos-  the  conjunction    may   linger ;    passing 

seas  it  may  also  acquaint   themselves  sometimes  from   the    province   of   the 

thoroughly  with  the  laws — a  result  to  Judge  to  that  of  the  Advocate.    A  rem- 

which,  in  fact,  the  tendency  will  be  seen  nantof  it  survived  throughout  the  golden 

to  be  constant  in  ancient  times  in  pro-  days    of  the    Roman   Law.     We    find 

portion  to  the  progress  of  society,  and  Augustus  appointing  9^  council  of  juris- 

which  becomes  easy,  as  well  as  unavoid-  consults  to  direct  the  judges:  and  Gaius 

able,  through  the  simplification  (or  shal*  speaks  of  this  as  an  institution  aJtoays 

lowness  ?)  of   our  modern    educational  in  being ;  which  evinces  the  immemorial, 

system.   The  other  division  is  liable  to  no  the  natural^  origin  we  have  assigned  it. 

sQch  exception :  it  lies  between  the  class  Of  this  description  of  Judges  were  the 

of  Lawyers  who  expound  and  apply  the  Wise  Men  of  the  Hebrews.    Hence  they 

Laws  whether  by  Consultation,  or  by  are  superficially  supposed  to  have  dis* 

Pleading  oral    or  written,  on  the  one  pensed  with  professed  lawyers,  and  we 

hand,  and  on  the  other,  those  who  con-  are  sometimes  exhorted  to  follow  in  this, 

ine  their  ministry  to  the  rules  and  forms  as  in  other  things,  their  edifying  and  en- 

of  procedure :  in  one  word,  between  what  lightened  example.    It  is  not  adverted 

we  shall  term,  the  Doctrinal  and  Me-  that  the  fact  is  but  a  demonstration  of 

ehanical  departments.     Only  the  latter  their  barbarism.     So  with  the  Prudentes 

dirision  must  be  of  later  developm^t,  of  the  Romans,  to  whom  we  have  just  al- 

depending  as  it  does  on  the  formation  of  luded  ;  a  name  which  has  been  trans* 

a  system  of  Procedure.    And  hence  the  roitted,  with  something  of  the  institution 

divisions  do  not  cross,  because,  strictly,  itself  of  PrtKiAommes,  to  France,  Holland 

not  contemporaneous.  and  other  States  of  modern  Europe.    But, 

With  these  preliminary  observations,  as  the  consulting  or  counseling  function 

we  proceed  to  our  history ;  commencing  came  at  last  to  be  separated  from  the 

duly  with  Greece — that  fountain  of  much  judging,  by  the  establishment  of  Laws, 

more,  perhaps,  of  our  Jurisprudence*  and  so  the  recognition  of  principles  of  Evi- 

civil  institutions  than  is  commonly  snp*  dence  and  the  adoption  of  rules  of  Proce- 

poeed,  as  she  is,  avowedly,  of  our  phi-  dure  gave  birth  to  the  avocation  of  the 

tosophy  and  literature.  (piquing)  Advocate. 

The  ministry   of   the   Advocate  we  What  may  have  been  the  date  of  this 

have  observed  divides  itself  at  first  into  event  in  Greece,  it  is  now  not  possible  to 

thetwo  branches.  Consultation  and  Plead*  say.    In  the  trial,  represented  on    the 

iog — pleading  in  its  generic,  not  the  Eng-  shield  of  Achilles  in  the  Iliad — probably 


*  The  poems  known  as  Homer't  (which  were,  probably,  both  the  custamarv  and  Bible  of 
ancient  Greece,  as  the  Old  Testameot  was  among  the  Jews)  were  often  cited  as  authority. 
on  matters  of  Jurisprudence,  in  the  pleadings  and  the  writings  of  the  Roman  lawyers.  And 
this  respect  continued  to  the  last,  as  appears  from  the  Pandects  of  Justinian,  where  Homer 
is  characterized  emphatically  as  pater  omni$  virtutis.  The  spirit,  then,  of , the  Greek  insti-. 
tation  mav  have  descended  to  ours  in  even  this  channel.  Bot  Homer  is  cited  still  later  by 
Grotius,  though  merely  for  historical  iUostration. 
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the  earliest  on  record — it  does  not  ap-  boasted  to  him  of  having  earned  a  talent 

pear  that  the  pleaders  are  not  the  parties  by  two  day's  speaking:  I  have  earned 

themselves:  though  we  may  infer  from  four,  by  as  many  hoars' «z2ence.  Isocratcs 

the  liquidated  amount  of  the  line  in  contest  was  re))eatedl3r  attached  for  breach  of  the 

— the  two  talents  deposited  beside  them  laws,  m  practicing  a  species  of  diaiecti* 

on  the  ground — that  the  Greeks  must  ai-  cal  chicanery. 

ready,  at  the  period  of  the  siege  of  Troy,  This  we  adduce  to  put  our  own  *'  sharp 

have  made  considerable  progress  in  at  practitioners"    in  respectable  oompanr. 

least  penal  legislation.   It  may,  however,  iEschines,  who  confined  himself  to  the 

be  well  supposed  that,  what  with  the  writingdepartmentof  the  profession,  dis- 

codes,  still  in  some  respects  unrivaled,  charged  it  much  nu>re  honorably ;  never 

subsequently  promulgated  by  their  several  composing  but  defences,  and  for  penoM 

lawgivers,  and  the  oratorical  genius  of  unjustly  accused, 

that  gifted  race — the  artifices  et  dodores  Excepting  the  innovation  of  oratory, 

dicendi,  as  they  have  been  distinguished  the  Bar   of  Athens  continued    at  thjs 

by  no  less  a  judge  than  Cicero — with  period  under  the  ancient  regulations  of 

these  peculiar  advantages,  we  say,  fo-  Draco  and  Solon;  according  to    which 

rensic  pleading  would  not  have    been  noonewas  permitted  to  practice  who  waa 

slow  to  come  into  juridical  use.  not  of  free  condition,  of  respectable  social 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  account  is,  that  position,  and  of  unexceptionable  moial 

Pericles  was  the  first  to  introduce  oratory  character  public  and  private.      It  was 

into  the  proceedings  of  the  Athenian  Bar.  then  the  maxim  (as  it  always  should  be 

Which,  possibly ,  means  no  more  than  that  the  ministry)  of  the  Advocate  to  labor 

he  was  the  most  famous  up  to  his  time,  and  not  for  the  success  of  the  cause,  bat  kx 

thus,  by  a  well-known  oversight  of  popu-  the  prevalence  of  truth  and  justice.  This 

lar  tradition,  has  impersonal^  or  el&ced  he  was  even  sworn  to,  at  the  opening  ol 

the  name  of  his  predecessors,  as  Hercules  each   trial.      Whence    the    answer  of 

did  all  the  antenor  heroes.    Henceforth,  Pericles — since  passed  into  a  proverb — to 

instead  of  presenting  themselves  a  state-  a  friend  who  solicited  him  to  strain  a 

ment  of  their  case,  drawn  up  for  them,  point  in  his   favor :    amiau   ugqm  ti 

as  was  the  practice,  by  the  jurisperiii  we  ajus. 

have  characterized,  the  parties  were  ac-  in  time,  the  new  forensic  element  Da> 

customed  to  bring  to  their  aid,  at  the  cessitated  new  regulation  both  at  Atheas 

trial,  some  of  the  celebrated  orators  of  and  Sparta.    The  orators  were  prohibitad 

the  day.    Among  the  earliest  thus  en-  all  flights  of  declamation  tending  to  ex- 

ga^ed,  were  Themistocles,  Pericles  and  cite  the  pity  or  indignation  of  the  (pof«- 

Aristides;  who  delivered  their  own  com-  lar)  judges;  and  even  the  maguptram 

positions.    The  great  advantage  of  elo«  were  forbidden  to  look  on  the  pnaoocr 

quence,  in  litigation,  once  discovered,  the  during  any  such  appeal.    The  t*in«Tra 

idea  naturally  soon  occurred  of  applying  of  this  queer  inhibition  is  carioas  as  ilaelt 

it  in  written  arguments,  to  be  recited — as  and  occurred  in  the  defence,  by  the  oia- 

thitherto   the   bare    statement — by   the  tor  Hyperidea,  of  the  celebrated  cooite* 

parties  themselves.     Of  these  we  have  zan,  Phryne.  tried  on  a  charge  of  impMtf 

still  some  fine  examples  among  the  extant  before  the  Areopagoa.     The  iogcnms 

orations  of  Isaeus.     Antiphon  was  the  advocate,  perceiving  that  hia  client  was 

first  who  composed  these  rhetorical  die-  likely  to  be  condemned,  led  her  forth  la 

courses  without  speaking  them.     Both  the  centre  of  the  conrt,  and  tore  away  the 

the  parts  were  frequently  united ;  as  by  kerchief  that  covered  and  confined  her 

Lysias,  Isocrates  and  Demosthenes.  bosom — by  the  spectacle  of  whoac  volap> 

An  office  peculiarly  prone  to  abase  tuous  charms,  still  more,  we  may  belitf<e, 

could  hardly  be  pure  in  its  rude  infancy,  than  the  touching  supplications  of  the  oai> 

Demosthenes  is  known  to  have  written  tor,  the  hoary*  Judges  were  so  aofleaai 

orations  for  each  of  the  parties  in  the  through  eye  and  ear,  through  aoal  aai 

same  cause.      More  reprehensible  still  sense,  that  the  tide  soon  tamed,  and  the 

was  his  reply  to  Polus,  an  actor,  who  fair  free-thinker  was  unanimooaly 


*  The  Areoptffites  must  have  have  been  generslly  okhnen,  as  the  Court  wa«  eotnfwd  «f 
persons  who  had  signally  served  the  Slate  through  the  various  gradations  of  office,  np  to  tht 
Archonship,  which  was  an  indispeosable  condition  ol  eligibility. 
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ted.*  Let  us  beware  of  inferring  from  tkis  The  Founder  of  the  *<  Eternal  City^ 
^t,  or  fable,  a  barbarous  simplicity  of  was  not  unaware  that  the  acquisitions  of 
manners  in  a  people  who  had  then  car-  the  sword  abroad  are  to  be  securiMl  and 
ried  every  intellectnal  and  aMthetical  art  perpetuated  but  tnr  providing  for  a  strict 
to  a  perfection  which  modern  nations,  administration  of^  justice  at  home.  To 
even  the  most  advanced,  have  still  to  this  end  hef — by  one  of  those  happy 
reach.  It  was  rather  a  peculiar  sensi-  strokes  of  genius  or  fortune  which  de- 
bility to  the  Beautiful,  which  we  may  be  termine  the  character  of  an  infant  nation, 
able  to  comprehend  when  we  are  simi-  and  marked  the  Roman  for  immortality — 
lariy  organized — but  not  till  then.  selected  from  the  first  class  of  the  citi* 
This  regulation — which  much  impaired  zeris,  denominated  patre$,  a  certain  num- 
the  forensic  oratory  of  Greece — was  pro-  ber  of  the  most  intelligent  and  experienced, 
claimed  by  the  oner  at  the  opening  of  of  whom  he  composed  the  Senate ;  and 
the  court  Another,  to  prevent  diffuse-  ordained  that  the  residue  should  be  pro- 
cess, limited  the  speakers  to  three  hours  tectors  ipaironi)  to  the  Plebeians,  who 
each ;  which  were  measured  by  a  water-  formed  the  second  class,  and  thus  took 
clock  {cUpindra)  kept  in  view  of  the  the  Quality  of  Clients. 
pleaders.  The  orators  or  advocates  were  We  have  observed  that,  in  most  conn- 
farther  enjoined  to  conduct  themselves  tries,  the  natural  protectorate  of  intelli- 
respectfuUy  towards  the  court — to  be-  gence  and  power  over  ignorance  and 
ware  of  tampering  with  the  judges — to  weakness  has  been  left  to  establish  itself 
abstain  from  offensive  language  towards  spontaneously  by  the  operation  of  custom, 
one  another;  in  short,  to  demean  them-  or  the  accident  of  conquest.  In  Rome, 
•elves  with  what  would  now  be  termed  however,  the  relation  obtain^  at  the 

Sntleroanlv  propriety  as  well  as  pro*  outset  the  force   and  form  of  a  legal 

isional  decorum.     Breach  of  any  of  institution.    Of  tlie  various  duties  and 

these  rules  was  punishable  by  fine,  to  be  obligations,  mutual  and  reciprocal,  which 

augmented  according  to  any  aggravation  the  patron  owed  his  clients,  we  have  here 

of  the  circumsttinces.  to  do  with  but  the  principal  one,  of 

As  to  fees,  the  services  of  the  orators  juridical  advocacy  and  advice. 

were  at  first  gratuitous.    Their  recom-  In  the  infancy  of  a  military  people, 

pense  was  the  popular  influence  thus  these  Roman  patrons  could  not  well  have 

acquired,  and  which  might  lead  to  public  been  either  orators  or  jurists :  the  latter 

office.     Antipbon  is  supposed  to  have  quality  is  the  fruit  of  far  different  aus- 

been  the  first  to  receive  a  remuneration  in  pices,  no  less  than  the  former,  of  which 

money — the  same  who  originated  writ-  Cicero  says  finely:  Facis  est  comes^  otiique 

ing  the  pleadings.     The  orators,  or  oral  sociat  et  jam  bene  constitvtje  civitatis 

pleaders,  followed  his  example,  receiviojr  qttasi  alumna  qumdam^  Eloquentia.  They 

pecuniary  fees  and  other  presents.    StiU  were,  however,  long  sufficient  probably 

the  pretension  always  remained  that  it  was  for  the  simplicity  of  the  times  and  the 

an  office  rather  of  honor  than  interest;  a  transactions.    But  after  the  expulsion  of 

mercenary  spirit  being  deemed  disgrace-  the  Kings,  the  adoption  of  the  Decimviral 

fnl  in  the  advocate,  as  may  be  seen,  code  from  Greece4  snd  the  admission  of 

amottgother  places,  in  the  orations  *'de  the  people  to  the  constitution  through 

corona**  of  iEschines  and  Demosthenes,  the  representation  of  the  Tribunes,  tne 

Such  is  a  slight  outline  of  the  Athenian  administration    of    Justice    became    of 

Bar ;    which   having  served   much   to  course  a  matter  of  more  complexity  and 

model,  will  conveniently  introduce  us  to,  consequence.    To  supply,  therefore,  the 

the  Roman,  to  which  we  now  proceed,  deficiency  of  eloquence  and  expertness 

*  Has  this  scene  been  ever  made  the  subject  of  a  painting  ?  There  is  not,  it  appears  to  ns, 
a  finer  ia  all  history.  The  pictoresque  earnestness  of  the  orator,  the  graceful  languigh  and 
artful  embarrassment  of  the  besnty.  the  conflict  between  the  man  and  the  magistrate,  as  be- 
trayed in  the  melting  austerity  of  the  judges — here  is  a  group  of  objects,  [ler^ons  and  pas- 
sions which,  for  interest,  variety,  character  and  contrast,  is  worthy  the  pencil  of  a  lUphael. 

f  We  would  not  be  understood  as  crediting  the  fable  of  Romulus:  it  is  employed  merely 
as  a  convenient  personification  of  that  people. 

X  We  have  always  wondered  how  this  iiotable  event  could  have  been  ever  called  in  ques- 
tion, even  were  there  no  other  testimony  to  it  than  the  statue  which  stood  for  several  centuries 
after  in  the  Forum,  erected  by  the  gratitude  of  the  city  to  Hermedorue,  a  Greek,  who  came 
to  Rome  with  the  Lkecimvirs  to  aid  in  explaining  and  adapting  the  institutions  and  laws  thns 
imported  from  his  native  country.  To  be  sure  the  gnad,  tiie  Roman,  good  sense  of  the 
thiiig  is  hardly  conceivable  to  the  Grand-Lama  self-sumcieocy  of  our  modem  nations. 
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in  the  patron*  ordinarOy  a  plain  fanner,  plebeian  adalterBtion.  For  it  is  only  him 
it  became  customary  to  engage — as  we  dignity  that  is  easily  contaminated,  and 
have  seen  before  at  Athens — ^theserTicea  the  consideration  of  the  Advocate  springs 
of  the  public  orators.  But  as  these  too  from  all  that  is  real  in  the  troe — utility 
were  generally  not  lawyers,  there  was  and  virtue.  At  the  Roman  Bar,  along- 
another  class  (besides  the  Prudentes  al-  side  the  plebeian  members,  came  occasion- 
ready  described,  who  advised  upon  the  ally  the  Emperors  themselves  to  take 
law)  who  attended  at  the  trial  to  promjpt  their  seat  and  present  their  sons  or  kins- 
the  orator  upon  the  forms  and  tecbni-  men  for  admission — a  ceremony  some- 
calitiesof  procedure.  These  were  termed  times  celebrated,  as  by  Tiberius,  with  a 
Pmgma/ici,  from  the  Greek  word  <^arT6i)  magnificence  almost  triumphal.  Thus 
(to  practice) ;  the  name  as  the  thing  the  wily  Augustus  came  a  third  time  to 
being  of  Grecian  origin.  Here  is  the  solicit  the  consulship  in  order  to  be  ia- 
prototype  of  our  Attorney.  vested    with   the   requisite   magisteml 

For  toe  exercise  of  the  Legal  Profes-  quality,  to  present  in  person  his  cbii- 
sion  the  Romans,  too,  exacted  special  dren.  Tiberius  in  like  manner  presented 
qualifications,  both  of  mind  and  morals,  Nero  and  Drusus.  And  Titus — **  wboae 
still  more  rigorously  than  of  birth.  Rom-  virtue  sighed  to  lose  a  day" — was  wont 
ulus  we  have  seen  confined  the  patron-  to  devote  many  of  them,  before  he  be- 
ship  to  the  first  class  of  the  citizens,  came  emperor,  to  pleading  the  causes  of 
The  rule  was  adopted  into  the  Twelve  the  oppressed  and  unfriended. 
Tables,  and  for  five  centuries  the  func-  The  next  innovation  was  the  admis- 
tion  remained  exclusively  in  the  patri-  sion  of  freedmen,  by  Alexander  Sevems; 
cian  Oder.  During  the  whole  period  of  provided  they  were  persons  of  literary 
the  Republic  the  Bar  was  the  established  instruction:  only,  however,  in  the  pro- 
road  to  the  official  honors  of  the  State,  vinces,  probably.  By  an  ordinance  of 
By  it  the  elder  Cato  rose  from  the  ploueh  Constantins,  the  provincial  prelates  weft 
to  the  censorship.  By  it  Cicero— the  admitted  to  practice — a  fact  wherein  nay 
novus  homo  of  Arpinum,  who  yet  num-  be  discerned  the  position  of  the  clergy, 
bered  Kings  among  his  clients — obtained  and  the  germ  of  that  ecclesiastical  mo- 
the  consular  dignity,  and  that  dignity  nopoly  which  after  overran  the  Iccal 
still  more  glorious,  of  **  pater  patrttf* —  Profession,  throughout  barborian  Ku- 
Father  of  his  country  (Jountless  others  rope.  That  it  at  length  sufered  ia 
might  be  named,  the  first  of  Rome  in  character  as  in  capacity  by  these  moo- 
rank  and  office — Hortensius,  the  LucuUi,  grel  admixtures,  may  be  inferred  from  a 
Sulpicus,  the  second  Cato — who  always  law  of  Valentinian  and  Vdens,  declaring 
continued  in  the  practice  of  the  profes-  it  no  derogation  from  the  dignitaries  ef 
sion.  And  Julius  Cssar  himself,  the  ^  state  to  exercise  the  functions  of  admy- 
**  conqueror  of  the  world,**  was  fir^t  dis-  cote.  From  a  law  by  another  of  these 
tinguisbed  as  a  member  of  the  Roman  imperial  twins,  it  seems  that,  in  eadi 
Bar.  prsfecture,  the  number  of  the  lawyciv 

But  the  republic  fell.  The  gift  of  honors  was  limited,  according  to  the  extent  ci 

and  office  passed    from    the   venerable  the  jurisdiction.     Such  as  were  chosen, 

hands  of  the   Senatus^  pofmlusque  Ro-  what  we  should  term  by  analogy,  attor- 

manus,  into  those  of  an  arbitrary  prince ;  nies  of  the  revenue,  after  their  term  of 

wherein,  as  usual,  favor  rather  than  de-  service,  were  entitled  to  retire  with  the 

aert  became  the  rule   of   dispensation,  quality  of  '*  counts  of  the  consistory  f* — 

The  emulation  of  the  advocate  declined ;  which  we  mention  as  the  probable  ori- 

the  Patricians  began  to  fall  off  from  the  gin  of  the  Counselors  d  Slate,  an  es- 

bar,  and  the  Plebeians  to  creep  in  to  fill  cellent  institution  still  retained  in  sab- 

up  the  void.    This  revolution  brought  stance  by   some  countries   of    modem 

on  a  degeneration  of  forensic  eloquence :  Europe.    A  sul»sequent  edict  declared  tW 

and  instead  of  the  now  nearly  obsolete  Profession  of  the  Ltkw  to  be  on  a  footing 

title  of  orators,  the  oral  pleaders  were  of  re^ctabdity  with  that  qf  arm* ;  inaa- 

called    indiflEerentlv,  cauddid,   advocati,  much  as  it,  too,  defends  the  honor,  in- 

patroni — terms  which,  taken  in  the  in-  terests  and  life  of  the  dtiaeaa.      We 

verse  order,  characterize  and  confirm  the  mention  a  few  of  these  reiterated  cAbrta 

march,  just  as  we  have  traced  it,  of  the  to  bolster  up  the  consideration  of  tbe 

Advocate's  function.  Roman  Bar,  as  indicating  curiously  ila 

Yet  the  Profession  does  not  appear  to  sinking  dignity.    Justin   and  Josttaiaa 

have  suffered  equally  in  character  by  this  added  fiEuther  privileges ;  the  fotmcr  of 
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wliom  it  was,  who  first  gave  the  lawyers  seems,  from  another  oflsprinK  of  cnjHdi- 

the  colteetive  designation  of  Order* — a  ty,  the  practice  of  speculating  in  litiga- 

title  jealously  asserted  to  this  day,  by  Uon ;  as  appears  from  an  edict  aeainst  it 

the  French,  and  other  hars  of  Europe.  by  Constantine  the  Great,  entitled  **  de 

The  foregoing,  we  trust,  will  conrey  quota  liti^' — a  name,  by  the  way,  some- 

some  idea  of  the  characUr — high  even  in  what  more  expressire  and  elegant  than 

ito  decline — of  the  Roman  Bar.    Now  a  **  barratry,"  the  characteristic  term  of  our 

word  with  respect  to  the  conditioM  of  Law.    fiot  all  such  restraints  were  aim* 

Admission,  ed  at  the  sharpers  perhaps  insepaiahle 

The  candidate  was  to  be  of  competent  from  the  practice  of  the  law.  With  the 
age,  which  was  seventeen — too  early,  we  Roman  lawyers  in  reneral  the  principles 
think,  even  with  the  superior  precocity  of  professional  conduct  were,  honor  and 
of  the  ancients :  but  it  was  perhaps,  in  virtue — a  maxim  notably  exemplified, 
general,  a  commencement  of  apprentice-  among  others  of  their  body,  by  the  illus* 
ship  rather  than  of  practice.  He  ^as  to  trious  Papinian,  who  chose  death  rather 
be  examined  by  the  j;ovemor,  if  in  a  than  prostitute  his  profession  to  defend 
province,  the  pnetor,  if  in  the  city ;  who  the  fratricide  of  the  infamous  Caracalia. 
in  a  public  assembly  of  the  people  was  These  are  the  principal  features  and 
to  be  satisfied  as  to  his  sociad  condition,  vicissitudes  which  remain  to  us  of  the 
moral  character,  and  especially  his  capa-  career  of  the  Roman  Bar.  We  now 
city,  which  was  to  be  certified  by  a  Doc-  hasten  to  that  of  France,  its  lineal  de- 
tor  of  Laws.  Persons  stigmatized  with  scendant  and  worthiest  successor  of 
any  infamy,  or  who  had  at  any  time  fol-  modem  times.  This  special  resemblance 
lowed  servile  occupations,  were  disquali-  will  allow  us  to  be  much  the  brieferl 
fied.  The  lawyers  were  not  sworn  on  ad-  But  there  is  another  resemblance  which 
mission ;  but,  like  the  Roman  Judges  and  renders  particularity  expedient — the  dos- 
our  jurors,  had  to  take  an  oath  at  the  er  likeness  still,  between  the  French  Bar 
commencement  of  each  cause— called  and  the  English.  About  the  latter  we 
Juramentum  calumnia.  The  candidates'  shall  thus  be  left  but  little  to  inquire, 
names  were  registered.  The  number  at-  by  the  cumulative  lights  from  its  pre- 
tached  to  each  tribunal  was  limited  by  decessors  ancient  and  modern :  a  for- 
law.  tunate   exemption !    as  less  perhaps  is 

With  respect  to  fees,  the  ministration  directly,  historically,  known  of  the  Rng- 

of    the    Advocate    was   at  first,  as  at  lish  Bar  of  two  or.  three  hundred  years 

Athens,  entirely  gratuitous.    But  after,  ago,  than  of  the  Athenian  of  two  or  three 

on  the  one  hand,  its  labors  increased  thousand. 

with  the  multiplication  of  laws  and  af-  It  was  remarked  that,  in  the  early  stages 
fairs,  and,  on  tne  other,  the  official  re-  of  all  communities,  the  dispensation  of 
wards  of  the  republican  da^s  had  passed  instice  is  found  in  the  hands  of  the  priest- 
from  the  popular  control,  it  became  the  ly  order ;  perhaps  by  meitns  of  its  pro- 
custom  of  clients  to  make  presents  to  fessional  craft,  perhaps  because  of  a  de- 
their  patrons.  This,  in  process  of  time,  gree  of  intelligence  magnified  by  the 
naturally  fallinr  into  abuse,  was  pro-  general  ignorance.  Besii^,  the  exposi- 
bibited  bv  the  Cincian  Law.  Towards  tors  of  the  laws  of  Heaven  would  appear 
the  end  at  the  reign  of  Aueustus,  how-  to  be  the  best  interpreters  of  the  laws  of 
ever,  the  advocate  was  allowed  to  re-  earth  also.  Such,  accordingly,  seems  to 
ceive  a  fee.  But  this  liberty,  too,  soon  have  been  the  state  of  things  in  ancient 
mw  into  such  excess,  that  Claudius  Gaul,  where,  Cesar  tells  us,  the  Druids 
deemed  it  a  great  retrenchment  to  cut  were  the  judges.  But  he  does  not  say 
down  the  plunder  to  ten  sesterces  the  wbether  the  parties  pleaded  in  person  or 
cause — equal,  according  to  some  authori-  by  advocate.  On  the  page  of  Cassar,  as 
ties,  to  over  forty  thousand  dolhirs!  but  on  the  shield  of  Achilles,  we  are  left  in 
according  to  another  and  more  credible  darkness  concerning  the  functional  cha- 
Taluation,  to  only  about  two  thousand,  racter  of  the  pleaders.  The  more  proba- 
And,  after  various  modifications  by  the  ble  supposition  as  to  Gaul,  however,  is 
intermediate  emperors,  this  was  the  sum  that  the  parties  appeared  themselves.  For 
finally  fixed  by  Justinian.  what  need  of  an  advocate  before  such  all- 

Nor  was  the  Roman  Bar  exempt,  it  sufficient  and  sanctified  tribunals  ?     The 

*  The  dtsdnotioa  it,  that  Order  iropliea  hononry,  in  opposition  to  hired  or  mercenary, 
functions. 
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judge  was  the  advocate,  even  as  he  wan        The  theory  here  ad 

the  law.    All  that  could  be  deemed  re-  by  Otdeal,  isfurthera 

quiaile,  the  bare  facts,  the  parties  wer«  diffeience  in  the  fotn 

'    competent  to  present  ihemselves.      The  assumed  in  the  stale) 

conscience  at  tliejudge  would  supply  the  med  i  re  val  barbarism, 

funclions  of  the  advocate.  vided  generally,  as  far 

But  after  Uaul  became  a  Romnn  pror-  records  reach,  with  mc 

ince,  the  practice  of  forensic  debate  aeems  codes  of  law,  the  juri 

to  have  been  introduced  with  the  laws  of  were  commonly  ol  fac 

Rome.     For,  though  left,  according  to  the  the  mode  of  trial  was 

admirable  maxim  of  Roman  policy,  in  the  designated.   Bui  in  the 

free  exercise  of  their  ancient  u.'iagee,  the  the  trial  by  oath  was 

natives,  with  something  of  tbal  philoso-  the  facts,  there  aro»e 

phical  good  sense  and  prompt  intelligence  and  ulterior  applicalic 

which  characterize  their  descenilanta  at  ed,  "Judgments  of  Go 

this  day— so  unlike  the  stolid  obstinacy  utterly  unknown  to  ei 

of  their  Anglo-Saxon  neighbora  ajainst  prudence  of  antiquity, 

the  likeaalutary  innovations— IbeCiauls,  lieve,  to  the  pious, 

we  say,  adopted  the  more  perfected  insli-  policed  "  barbarians" 

tutions  of  their  conquerors.*     So  that  the  down  to  this  dav. 
constitution  of  the  Gallic  Bar  must  have        These  absurd  eipe 

been  identical  with  the  Roman,     Butthia  will  of   Heaven,  wo  i 

constitutionunderwentatolalchaiigewith  shape,  in  some  degree 

theconquestofthecountrybythe  Franks:  pursuits  of  the  peopl 

a  change  so  singular  in  some  of  itsaapecls,  prejudices  of  the  age. 

as  to  demand  a  deeper  explication  than  we  and  occupations  of  the 

are  aware  it  has  yet  received.  made  the  "  trial  by 

The  business  of  the  advocate  is  witb  the  form  of  this  superatili' 

application  of  the  law  and  the  evidence  ;  notion  was,  that  Pro 

consequently, wheretlierearenoneorbut  the  right,  and  crash 

few  established  rules  of  either— which  is  worth  observing,  that 

to  say,  in  all  uncivilized  communities—  ciple  also  of  the  priva 

there  will  be  no  place  for  bis  appropriate  the  barons  of  the  mid 

functions.  In  the  simple  litwalion  of  such  heroes  of  the  primitiv 

times,  Ihe/offf  will  be  established  by  the  bastard  oiTspring,  still 

oaths  of  the  parties,  together  with,  occa-  the  same  defect  of  deE 

sionally,  ibe  attestation  of  their  "  compa-  to  the  Rights  of  Hono 

ralors."  But,  toascenain  the  law,  the  moroi  is  another  form  of  the 

gun/iryoftbefucts,  recourse  will  behadio  ligious  hypothesis  of 

Bupernaluial  interposition.   Here, accord-  bal"  has,  indeed,  Ion; 

iD|cly>  is,  we  are  persuaded,  the  true  origin  duelling  and  war — tl 

of  thelrial  byOrdeal;  ilaiosefrom thede-  times  still  termed,  w 

faultof  laws,  not  (as  is  thegeueral  opinion)  phemy, "  an  appeal  to 

from  ignorance  ol  the  facts,  oi  incapacity  (i,  «„  butcheries.)     B 

to  sift  the  avidence,  though  this  incapa-  surprise,  the  "right  I 

city  no  doubt  existed,  however   uncon-  nponthesamesbsurd 

Bciously.     With  the  barbarian  jurispru-  stilion  and   built    up 

dance  it  was  exactly  the  case  of  reversing  Yet,  while  the  judicial 

the   rather  presumptuous  maxim  of  the  ridicule  and  pity  of  e' 

Roman  law,  and  saying :  noa  juvbatio  de-  this  enlightened  age  o 

Jicil,  »td  JU8.  thing — only  in  the  fo 


ofUnn 
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bitrament  of  war,  title  by  conqnest —  our  laws,)  under  its  barbarous  deriva- 

18  treated  among  the  most  sublime  and  tive,  **  advowson.** 

sacred  of  the  diplomatic  gravities  of  our  In  this  usage  the  church  was  speedily 

sages  and  statesmen !  Short-sighted  man !  followed  by  the  towns,  and  then  the  prov- 

when  will  you  come  to  discern,  or  to  avow,  inces,  of  France.    As  general  society  pro- 

that  what  you  commonly  call  your  rights,  gressed,  the  analogous  wants  of  the  pub- 

as  they  were  originally  all  acquired  by,  lie  produced  another  description  of  these 

60  do  they  ultimately  rest  upon,  mig^^  and  law -agents,  differing  from  the  former  in 

truth  alone.  being  devoted  to  no  clientage  in  particu- 

But  to  apply  the  result  of  this  disserta-  lar,  but  like  their  modern  successors,  at 
tion  to  its  more  immediate  object,  it  is  the  call  of  the  first  comer,  or  the  highest 
clear  that  under  the  summary  procedure  bidder.  These  got  the  significant  name, 
described,  there  would  be  little  demand  damatores,  from  the  Celtic  clam,  or  claim, 
for  the  profession  of  the  advocate ;  or  if  saysM.  Foumel  :*  or  may  it  not  have  been 
it  existed  under  any  form,  it  should  be  the  plain  Latin,  according  to  Cicero*s  con- 
found wielding  other  arms  than  oratory,  tradistinction  between  damator  the  spout- 
among  a  race  so  warlike  as  the  Franks,  er,  and  orator,  the  accomplished  advocate  i 
Accordingly,  in  Gaul,  where  the  trial  by  In  the  Institutes  {Etahltssemenis)  of  St. 
combat  had  now  become  the  common  Louis  (1270),  the  ancient  term  advocates 
mode  of  decision,  a  party  unwiUing  to  is  again  employed ;  but  probably  in  a 
fight  himself  might  employ  a  diampion ;  generic  sense:  for,  while  rules  (by  the  by, 
and  this  championship  had  become  a  regu-  admirable)  are  prescribed  (Chap.  1 4)  for 
lar  profession,  for  the  use  more  especidly  the  discipline  of  the  profession,  no  special 
of  the  clergy  and  the  women.  Here  is  mention  is  made  of  the  pleaders  of  the 
the  germ  of  knight-errantry  and  chivalry.  Parliament.  We  also  renuurk,  about  this 
Thus  was  dispatched  the  litigation  of  the  period,  an  educational  improvement  in  the 
barons.  And  as  to  the  peot)le,  they  had  lawyers,  as  seems  to  be  indicated  in  their 
nothing  which  could  give  occasion  for  li-  receiving  the  title  of  doctors,  that  is. 
tigation — not  only  possessing  no  property,  learned;  though  we  own  the  inference 
but  being  themselves,  in  general,  the  pro-  might  be  fallacious  in  other  times  and 
ftrty  of  the  lords.  countries.  Another  sign  of  their  iidvance- 

But  as  the  kingdom,  or  at  least  the  ment  in  consideration  was,  investing  them 

church,  of  Christ  enlarged  its  dominion,  with  knighthood,  chevaliers de lot.  Hence 

and  the  cathedrals  and  monasteries  kept  a  the  legitimate  right  of  the  lawyers  to  the 

proportionate  pace  in  the  contemptible  addition  "esquire  ;*'atitle  which,  however, 

wealth  and  profeuie  possessions  of  this  ours  at  least  have  the  liberality  to  share 

world,  to  manage  these  **  temporalities"  with  a  client,  even  though  he  should  be  a 

a  description  of  men  came  to  be  employ-  cartman  or  a  green-grocer.    We  have  al- 

ed,  called  at  the  time  advoccUi,  (from  the  ready  seen  a  Roman  emperor,  with  the 

similarity  of  function  doubtless,)  but  tor-  view  of  propping  the  dignity  of  the  pro- 

tured  afterwards  into  the  French  avouis,  fession,  ordain  the  rank  of  the  advocate  to 

(still  in  use,  in  the  sense  of  our  attomies,)  be  equal  to  that  of  the  soldier.   How  low 

and  whom  we  now  call  proctors,  in  £ng-  must  it  have  sunk, or  how  much  been  mis- 

Itsh  parlance  and  law.  These — who  were  conceived,  to  be  deemed  honored  by  either 

to  be  laymen — seem,  however,  to  have  comparison!     But  the  military  profession 

been  a  sort  of  general  agents,  of  whose  was  the  ** hobby"  of  Roman  vanity,  as 

nanifold  attributions  it  was  but  the  prin-  knighthood  was  of  that  of  the  middle 

cipal  to  defend  the  judicial  rights  of  the  ages.    And  such  is  the  principle  of  most 

church  and  abbey.    The  office  in  process  the  titles  conferred  by  men  and  by  states. 

of  time — aided  perhaps  by  the  proverbial  It  may  not  be  without  use  also  to  observe 

savoir-faire  of  the  lawyer  generation —  in  this  connection,  that  titles  are  conferred 

came  to  be  hereditary,  by  one  of  those  and  assumed  the  most  prodigally  where 

queer  transformations  which  are  the  veins  the  things  they  are  supposed  to  signify  are 

most  valuable  and  least  explored  of  the  wanting.    For  example,  in  our  own  free 

history  of  social  institutions.    The  avoui  country,  one  meets  a  general  or  a  major 

came  to  have  in  the  benefice  a  qualified  in  every  third  tavern-keeper  and  country 

property,  or   fief,    which    was    termed  attorney.    Not  a  strolling  lecturer,  upon 

awtteri?— not  unfamiliar   to    our    own  all  subjects  or  none,  from  the  "mystic 

lawyers,  (though,  happily,  foreign    to  dance"  of  the  planetary  systems  down 

*  Bistoin  des  Avocatt  au  PaHimmt  etam  Bvrsait  di  Paris, 
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throoeh    the    Amefkan   "fcimees"  rf  LbetatTe  part  in 

phrenoi'rey,    meftnerism,    lauehine-ns,  oote  Bia-.v,  W  a 
and  ihai  .l;a[awn  of  ihe  learnoi  jta:?, 
th«  art  and  mysiery  of  doj  dancing,'  bat 

?»mpoii9ly   diibl«  himseif  "  pioi>»s>r." 
h«f  is  much  meaning  in  all  ihi..iHm!Y 
Kple  had  eye*.     We   do   not  find   Ite 

nan   juriEcon*Dlt9    ^   ot    lake    the  of  .Ma£;i[ra!M.    Tl 

lilies  of   dnTivamt,  o(  dflnrei,  or  cArr-  jaa.fiai  onier,  peci 

alien- H-lou.   in   Ibe   glorious   dajrs    of  toancieni,  to  ante 

I^beo,   or  Gaiui,    of    Papinian.      The  aad  ahich.ajl  »ein 

title   of   marahal    was    nol    fery    eom-  hKe  tbe  pr-jie^sioo 

mon  among  la'ern- keepers  and  tailors  Ihronsh  Ihe  oeceH 

nnder  the  empire  of  Napoleon.     Nor  is  tain  oi  her  tines.  1 

that  of  profeMor  wonl  to  be  travefllied  in  sion   of  a>  accotr 

the  coontry   where   La   Place,   Cniier,  judces  as  ever  adn 

Comle  and  Gaizol  bare  been  pioteM^rs.  the  jadicaluie  of 

However,  a  new  era  dawned  upon  Ibe  And  li  it  be  ime  ih 

bar  in  France  with  the  creation  of  the  fa-  and  other  jodgea,  i 

■nous  Parliament  of  Paris.     This,  which,  it  is  no  less  true  it 

like  all  inslitntionsofspontaneoasorigin,  them,  they  neTer, 
'               'i  date,  was  nol  what  the        '^'"  ~' 


name  would  suggest  to  the  English  or  naturally  followed 

American  reader.  We  may  trust  Voltaire,  petent    conslitudo 

ill  bis  sensible  but  mperficialt  history  of  creased  Ibe  empli 

it,  that  it  was  nejlbet  a  continuation,  nor  the   services  of   t 

any  conneelion,   ot  the  ancient  Parlia-  attached  to  the  Pa 

menls,  better  known  as  Ibe  Slates-Gene-  made  sedentary,  a 

Tal.     it  was  the  royal  and  supreme  court  Paris.     Its  first  li 

of  justice,  compoeed  of  a  certain  namber  opened  with  an  o 

of  bishops  and  barons,  with,  subsequent-  Of  their  fnnctions- 

ly.somepeers.afterlheinsiitationofihat  preamble,  thai  lb 

order.     It  was  nearly  (be  jurisdictions,  with  honor  to  the 

united,  of  the  original  King's  Bench  and  to  the  public     Tb 

the  House  or  Jjords  of  England.  for   a   registration 

This  Parliament,  at 'first  ambulatory,  qualifications,  of  t 

like  the  English  tribunal  just  named,  was  ognizes  the  divisic 

fixed   at  Paris,  in   1303,  by  Philip  the  csles  and  Counsel 

Fair,  who  gave  the  palace  of  the  earlier  arii — whence   the 

kings  for  its  place  of  session.    Here  the  It  enjoined  several 

C4iurlB  are  still   held,   we  believe;  and  Pleading,  Practice 

hence  the  word  palaii  has  got  a  general  meanor.     This  ee 

acceptation  among  French   lawyers,   in  earliest  organizatii 

like  manner  as  "  the  Hall "  has  with  the  still  styles  itself  ii 

New  York  Bar.     A  tribunal  of  the  mate-  Advocates, 

rialsdescribed  had  naiurallytocall  to  its  These  r»ulaIio 

aid  (he  legal  knowledge  of  the  advocates,  derwent  subsequei 

These,  at  first,  were  merely  kept  in  a  tions.      The  fund 

senarate  apartmenl,  for  occasional  con-  unsullied  characte 

sultalion  ;   and  a  remnant  of  the  institu-  qualification,  rema 

lion  in  this  primitive  stage  may  be  still  unchanged.     And 

seen  in  the  train  of  "clerks"  that  wait  elsewhere  at  the  p 

upon   the  Exchequer,  Rolls  court,  and  pretence,  is  well 

oiher  feudal  Iribunals  of  England.     In  insunce  of  the  Ci 

Prance  tbey  were  soon  promoted  to  a  de-  being  displaced  fc 


Not  aienjr  monlhe  back,  in  Ihe  interior  of  this  Stale,  Ihe  new^i 
iPMor  mmcbody,  wp  rorsel  ihf  name,  who  was  lo  leach  dogs,  we  i 
lewoni,  ihf  -'Science  of  Tlancinir  I- 
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•ought  to  return,  for  a  livelihood*  to  the  character,  as  well  as  regard  for  the  inter- 
bar  whence  he  had  been  promoted,'  but  ents  of  clients,  in  undertaking  any  busi- 
xvas  refused  admittance  by  bis  profea-  uess  of  consequence  during  this  period, 
aionai  brethren,  on  ground  that  he  had  This  is  to  observe  the  sound  maxim  of 
dishonored  the  "  fiobe.**  There  are  sev-  Cicero :  non  in  foro  di^cere,  ted  dodi 
eral  such  examples,  in  even  those  «arlv  in  forum  venirt.  During  this  species  of 
times,  of  the  scrupulous  honor  which  novitiate,  these  cater  bumens  of  the  church 
has  always  distinffuised  the  Bar  of  France,  of  Themis  were  called  Advocati  audienUt 
and  which  should  everywhere  character*  (listening  advocates),  in  distinction  from 
ize  the  Profession.  the  two  complementarv  classes,  of  Advo- 
The  conditions  of  admission  to  the  eaii  praponentes  and  Advocati  contiiiariL 
French  Bar  were  these:  Age,  17,  as  at  These  classes  were  signalized  by  the 
Rome;  but  in  this  case  certainly,  mean*  seats  assigned  them  in  Court,  the  order 
ing  the  entrance  upon  professionail  studies,  of  precedence  commencing  from  tha 
The  period  of  these  studies  ranged,  sue-  Bench. 

oessively,  from  four  years  to  so  low  as  We  are  to  note,  in  conclusion, that  the 
one.  But,  in  all  cases,  the  candidate  body  of  Advocates  were  always  distinct 
must  be  a  graduate  in  one  of  the  "celebra*  in  association  as  different  in  function 
ted  "  Universities,  in  at  least  either  of  the  from  the  procureurs  ad  lites,  who  corre* 
Canon  and  Civil  laws — in  alltro  jurium.  epond  to  our  attornies.  These  seem  to 
Ecclesiastics  were  receivable,  and,  in  be  of  a  much  later  origin  in  France,  being 
those  times,  composed  in  fact  alar^e  ma-  first,  we  believe,  made  mention  of  in  the 
jority  of  the  Profession ;  so  that  the  old  Institutes  of  St.  Louis  ;  wher^s,  the 
English  adage  was  equally  applicable  to  Advocates  were  introduced  with  the 
France,  whence,  probably,  it  was  im-  monarchy,  and  borrowed,  we  have  seen, 
ported :  nullus  dericua  nisi  cau$idicus,  from  Rome.  The  Procureurs,  however* 
Women  were  excluded ;  but  were  (as  while  they  have  their  separate  society, 
they  still  are)  albwed  to  plead  for  them-  always  have  been  subject  to  the  general 
selves.  The  studies  thus  completed  and  supervision  of  the  **  Council  of  Disci- 
certified,  the  remaining  ceremony  was  phne  '*  of  the  Bar. 
the  oath ;  which  was  administered  in  Such  is  a  hasty  outline  of  the  career 
open  court,  on  the  presentation  of  the  and  the  character  of  the  Profession  in 
candidate  by  an  Elder  (anden)  of  the  France,  down  to  the  abolition  of  the  Or- 
Profession,  who  prayed  that  the  Ck>urt  der  of  Advocates,  in  1790,  by  the  C^n- 
would  be  pleased  to  receive  the  oath  of  vention.  This  in  some  respects  unpar- 
the  advocate,  such  a  person,  graduate  of  alleled  event  is,  we  believe,  much 
such  a  University :  adding,  tnat  his  ere-  misunderstood — where  it  is  known  of  at 
dentials  had  been  duly  inspected^-^tie  all — by  our  readers.  And  as,  moreover, 
Messieurs  Us  gens  du  roiontvuses  lettres,  the  true  account  of  it  is  honorably  char- 
But  the  French  **  young  lawyer  **  had  acteristic  of  the  Profession  we  vindicate, 
(and  has  still)  to  spend  the  three  succeed*  and  may  furnish  some  timely  hints  to 
ing  years — termed  tewipsde  stage  ot  de  Pa-  those  members  of  our  own  Convention 
iais — in  attendance  on  the  Ck>urts,  for  the  who  seem  inclined  to  meddle  in  the  same 
purpose  of  familiarizing  himself  with  the  matter,  we  will  transcribe  the  whole 
rules  of  practice  and  the  general  style  of  proceeding  in  nearly  the  words  of  Four- 
proceedine,  as  well  as  in  deepening  and  nel ;  upon  whom,  as  also  Boucher  d'Ar- 
maturing  his  legal  studies.  Of  this  we  gis,  we  take  this  occasion  to  acknow- 
faave  a  faint  remnant  ourselves  in  the  term  ledge,  once  for  all,  that  we  have  drawn 
requisite  to  have  elapsed  between  the  largely  for  the  facts  of  this  sketch — using, 
admission  as  attorney  and  as  counselor,  however,  our  own  judgment  in  interpret- 
But  the  imitation  is  merely  in  the  time ;  inr  and  applying  them, 
ibr  the  French  lawyer,  though  equally  While  the  Committees  were  engaged 
entitled  to  practice,  would  be  deemed  in  the  organization  of  the  Judiciary,  and 
wanting  in  h  proper  respect  for  his  own  after  the  Parliaments  and  Ck>urts  of  Ap- 

*  Many  of  our  readers,  acquainted  with  only  the  English  and  American  judiciary  syalems, 
may  not  be  aware  (hat  this  was  not  commonly,  bat  very  rarely,  the  case  in  Prance  ;  the 
judges  being  there,  as  in  ancient  Rome,  a  separate  class  Irora  the  lawyers.  And  this  is  de- 
cidedly ihebetler  arrangement,  where  the  laws  and  jurisprudence  are  of  reasonable  intelli- 
l^ibiUty.  But  where,  as  in  England,  they  are  an  occult  science,  the  Judges  must  be  drawn 
from  the  number  of  tne  initiat^.  Hence  the  usnge  accordingly,  here  as  in  England ;  for  it 
leats  upon  no  positive  law  in  either  country. 
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the  adToeate  should  long  remain  sop-  tice  in  Oanl  nrast  be  equally  tnie  of  the 
pressed.  The  miserable  system  of  **  small  ne%hboTing  islaod,  which  was  under  the 
courts'*  oiganized  by  the  Convention,  same  Druidical  regime.  Some  traces  of 
hayine  of  course  brought  the  administra-  the  Roman  usages  also  probably  re* 
tion  of  justice  into  contempt,  was  remod-  mained  in  this  province,  as  in  the  others, 
eled  by  Napoleon,  who  on  elevating  the  In  fine,  with  most  others  of  the  civil  in- 
character  of  the  courts  also  revived  the  stitutions  of  France,  the  forms  of  the 
Order  of  Advocates.  Not,  however,  quite  Legal  profession  too  were,  in  large  }>art, 
to  the  former  discipline  and  privileges,  transplanted,  at  the  "conquest,"  into 
"which  were  absolutely  republican ;  but,  England ;  superseding  or  suppressing 
as  it  wa5  expressed  by  themselves,  he  such  of  the  native  usages  as  refused  to 
emperialized  it.  This  control  was  far-  coalesce  with  them  through  the  common 
ther  aggravated  by  an  Ordinance  of  Roman  affinity.  So  Uiat  we  have 
Louis  aVIII.,  which,  though  a  subject  of  given  efiectually  the  history  of  the  £ng- 
unremitted  remonstrance  by  the  bar,  re-  ush  fiar  in  the  sketch  especially  of 'the 
mains,  we  believe,  still  unremovect—  French  **  Order.** 
even  by  the  Citizen  King.  This  influence,  we  are  aware,  is  denied 

indignantly  by  the  English,  and  the  de- 
Last  in  order,  tiiough  not  in  interest,  aial  is  re-echoed  by  those  who  are  con- 
comes  the  British  fiar,  the  model  andthe  tent  to  take  the  testimony  of  the  wound- 
mother  of  our  own ; — or  rather,  the  step-  ed  vanity  and  morbid  resentment  of  a 
mother,  to  judge  from  the  distorted  and  conquered  people,  in  its  own  cause.  But 
ill-favored  condition  of  the  child.  Here  interrogate  that  less  equivocal  wit- 
we  are  left  absolutely  without  historical  ness,  the  nomenclature  of  our  institu- 
materials.  We  are  not  aware  of  a  soli-  tions  and  judicial  procedure— of  which 
tary  treatise  on  the  subject  of  the  Pro-  we  have  taken  occasion,  not  without  a 
feasion  in  our  language,  while  we  know  purpose,  of  presenting  some  specimens, 
of  at  least  four  in  France.  Not  so  by  the  way. '  Or  peruse,  among  other 
much  as  a  prefatory  memoir  from  any  of  Frendi  books,  (do  not  touch  an  English 
our  numerous  writers  about  Law  Studies  ;  one  on  the  subject,)  Thierry's  History  of 
though  the  examples  of  the  distinguish-  the  **  Conquest  ;**  but  especially,  Ber- 
ed  lawyers  of  the  past  with  some  account  nardi,  8wr  la  Legidaiion — a  work  which, 
of  the  principles  that  actuated,  and  the  though  written  with  exclusive  reference 
discipline  that  formed,  them  should,  one  to  the  jurisprudence  of  France,  we  do 
would  think,  be  as  pertinent  to  the  occa-  not  hesitate  to  affirm  contains,  to  a  re- 
sion  and  as  efficient  of  the  object  as  the  fleeting  reader,  a  profounder  Commenta- 
*'  thrilling**  declamation  of  Samuel  War-  ry  than  Blackstone's,  on  The  Laws  of 
ren — who  rants  and  rhapsodizes  through  England.  Nay,  we  go  so  far  as  to  say, 
a  brace  of  volumes  witnout  giving,  per-  that  our  institutions,  to  be  studied  thor- 
baps  without  having,  the  least  idea  of  ougbly,  philosophically,  must  be  traced 
the  origin,  the  history t  the  organization,  in  the  civil  history  of  ancient  France. 
or  the  discipline  of  the  institution  of  For  the  rest,  it  is  not  denied  that  some  of 
which,  however,  he  has  constituted  him-  these  institutions  may  not  have  improved 
self  teacher.  accidentally  by  the  transplantation.  But 
But  however  discreditable  to  English  amonr  any  such  cannot,  most  assuredly, 
law  writers  and  retarding  to  the  progress  be  redconed  the  character,  discipline  or 
of  the  English  Bar  itself,  this  neglect  is  learning  of  the  Le^  Profession, 
probably  not  of  so  ^reat  consequence  as  This  will  be  gainsayed  by  no  man  of 
the  loss  of  the  histories  of  Livy  and  competent  intelligence  and  impartiality. 
Varro;  as  the  fullest  detaU  would  be  The  Ei^lish  Bar  and  Bench — among 
chiefly  of  negative  value,  would  pre-  many  members  who  have  done  honor  to 
aentus  rather  what  was  to  be  avoidcMl  their  noble  occupations — record  exam- 
than  what  was  to  be  imitated.  But  this  pies  without  numoer  of  the  meanest  ser- 
fair  side  has  been  anticipated  in  our  ac-  vility  and  the  most  mercenary  profligacy, 
count  of  the  French  and  Roman  Bars.  Of  Why  has  Hale  been  deified?  he  never 
the  other  there  is  enough  remaining — "in  made  an  act  of  resistance  to  power  or  to 
mil  conscience" — to  stimulate  us  to  reform,  pelf  that  is  not  the  strictest  duty  of  a 
Our  introductory  reflections  on  the  gen-  village  Justice.  Why,  unless  that  a  judge 
eral  origin  of  the  Profession  apply  of  of  merely  negative  virtues  was  a  moral 
course  to  early  Britain.  Besides,  what  monster,  a  demigod,  in  his  day  and  coun- 
we  related  of  the  administration  of  jus-  try.    Besides  independence  and  probity. 
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tbev  have  aiwa^  lacked  that  spirit^-fiar  to  entnist  with  the  naoa^ement  of  its 

and  Bench — which  appears  in  the  strag-  affiurs,  from  the  vulgar  notion  of  iacon- 

fies,  almost  yearly,  that  have  heen  waged  patibility  between  business  capacity  and 

Y  the  Profession  in  France  for  the  dig-  learning.   There  are  other  considerationf^ 

nity  of  the  Order — struggles  in  which  many  of  them  peculiar  to  the  vicissitndet 

fongs,  even  the  bravest  and  the  most  ab-  of  English  history.     But   the  capita^ 

solute,*  that  have  ascended  that  throne,  though  a  negative,  cause  of  the  iniefx)ntj 

have  had  to  surrender.    And  as  to  their  of  the  English  Bar  is  the  want  c^  a  di«dp- 

accomplishments  of  intellect,  where  are  linary  organization.     With  this,  all,  or 

the  fruits  ?  Is  there  a  single  production  of  much  at  least,  of  the  rest  would  have  fol- 

an  English  jurisconsult.t on  the  subjects  of  lowed.    This  it  is  mainly  that  has  main 

civil  science,  legislation  or  general  juris-  the  French  Bar  what  we  have  seen,  wM 

prudence,  of  any  note  or  applicability  be-  maintained  it  such  for  centnrie*.    To 

yond  the  precincts  of  the  "  four  seas  ?"t  which  we  would  add  an  admirable  usm 

Where  are  the  Cujases,  the  Voets,  the  whereby  it  was  powerfully  tecondei; 

Domats,  the  D'Agesseaus,  the  De  Meyers,  we  mean  the  addresses  termed  **  Mercm^ 

the  Montesquieus,  the  Pothiers,  the  Vat-  rials,  which  are  pronounced  to  the  aa- 

tels  of  England  ?    Nor  is  it  to  be  replied  sembled  Bar  by  the  magistrate  or  judge 

that  the  Civil  Law  has  been  of  no  con-  at  the  opening  oi  the   Court  Tenna — 

sequence  to  English  jurists.    It  may  in  especially  the   immortal    diseourtes  o£ 

truth  be  considered  xfkejus  gentium  of  O'Agesseau,  which  inspire  the  loftiert 

modern  nations,  in  the  Koman  accepta-  professional  enthusiasm  with  all  the  elo- 

tion  of  this  term ;  that  is  to  say,  the  law  quence  of  Fenelon  and  the  wisdom  of 

naturally  common  to  them  all.    Yet  we  Bacon. 

doubt  if  of  English  lawyers  there  be  one        But  in  England  the  Profession  has  al- 

in  fifty  who  could  teU  the  distinction  be-  wavs  been  in  a  state  of  compaiative  aa- 

tween  the  Code  and  the  Digest  of  Justin-  arcny.    It  has  been  divided  into  sevecal 

ian,  or  the  difference  between  a  rescript  associations,  not  without  analogy  to  iht 

and  a  decree !    How  should  it  be  other-  burgess   corporations  of   the  barbaroos 

wise  ?    The  English  lawyers  have  al-  ages.    Such  are  the  four  soctetiea  of  ikn 

ways    been,    individually,    ill-educated,  Inns  of  Court. §   Crude,  however,  as  they 

corporately,  ill-organized,  and  employed  have  been,  in  organization  and  object, 

upon  a  system  of  Jurisprudence  and  pro-  they  have  proved  of  considerable  service 

cedure  out  of  whose  mazes,  once  entered,  to  the  Bar,  especially  in  an  inteUectaal 

it  is  impossible  to   ever  re-ascend  into  respect.    They  have  kept  the  line  dis- 

the   daylight  of  reason  and  principle,  tihct  between  the  mental  and  the  u 

Hence  the  English  lawyers  have  been  departments  of  the  Profesaion — bet' 

happily   characterized    by   the   wit   of  the  advocate  and  the  attorney.    Byi 

Erasmus   as,  genus  indodorum   dociiS'  taiaing  the  gradations  of  barrister  and 

iimum.  sergeant,  they  have  proposed  induccnkems 

It  is  natural  to  ask  oneself  how  this  for  educational  effi>rt,  objects  for  profes- 

has  been  suffered  to  continue  to  the  pres-  sional  emulation.   And  these  distinctioQa, 

ent  day.      We  should  say  a   general  with  the  cultivation  requisite  to 

cause  IS,  the   predominant  commercial  them,  must  react  with  a  salutary 

and  trading  character  of  the  community;  ence  upon  the  probity  and  demeanor. 
which  tends  not  only  to  degrade  to  the        Now,  discard  these  advantaccs 

common  mercenary  standard  the  intel-  you  have  the  American  Bar.     Here  w« 

lectual  pursuits  in  general,  but,  more-  nave  dropped  effectually  the  distinction 

over,  discourages  all  intellectual  devel-  between  counselor  and  attorney ;   nay, 

opment  in  a  class  of  men  whom  it  has  with  both  the  quality  of  solicitor 


♦  Hennr  IV.  tnd  Lonis  XV. 

t  Benthara  never  practiced,  and  was  in  nothing  an  English  lawyer. 

J  Of  which  we  are  in  the  respect  in  question  bat  an  elmgation  of  EogUnd,  like  her 
onies. 

§  The  reader  may  be  carioas  to  know  the  origin  of  this  queer  name.  In  the  middle  *fn|, 
the  feudal  raaovion  was  called  an  hm.  Three  or  four  of  their  in  the  (then)  — bwfca  «l 
London,  were  purchased  by  the  aocietiea  of  the  Bar,  to  be  ommI  for  meeting  and  baaiaiM : 
bene*,  the  Mn9  of  Court.    But  the  queer  part  is  to  come.    When  the  Baronial  hotpiraliiv 

fave  way  before  the  tavem-keepen  the  latter,  taking  up  the  ma^iloouent  appellation,  calM 
18  concern  an  "  Inn  :••  both  were  places  of  general  entertainment'    The  French  term  B«tc4 
naa  undergone  a  similar  transformation. 


: 
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bM  to  boot,  in  tbc  nme  tndividval.  (if  thftt  be  poMible)  than  ercn  the  ap- 
And  as  to  the  grades  of  rank  in  the  ad-  prenticeship.  UDmasked  of  technology, 
▼oeate,  we  have  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  it  reminds  one  of  the  Canonical  pro- 
is,  doubtless,  that  we  hare  been  hitherto  gramme  of  the  middle  ages,  which  began 
rather  primitive,  at  least  in  mental  con-  with  the  interrogatory,  **  Can  you  nod 
dition,  lor  any  nice  refinement  in  the  di-  the  Four  Gospels  ?~  Nor  does  this  re- 
vision of  labor,  or  graduation  of  intel-  semblance  between  the  candidates  end 
kctual  capacity  and  culture.  With  this  with  the  examination,  but  extends,  auita 
negative  representation,  we  should  be  naturally,  to  the  professions  for  which 
happy  to  leave  the  actual  character  and  such  examinations  could  be  held  to  qual- 
conuition  of  our  bar  to  the  reader's  infer-  ify ;  as  witness  the  following  account  of 
ence.  But,  in  assuming  to  propose  a  the  clerical  body  at  the  period  alluded  to, 
remedy,  we  have  obnged  ourselves  by  a  sarcastic  contemporary:  Po/ms<M- 
(however  invidious  it  may  prove)  to  es-  t^'  (says  Alanus)  guut  quam  glosstt,  po* 
tabltsh  more  positively  the  state  of  the  tnu  ooluount  ubkas  9110111  legl  mt  u- 
patient  Baos,  &c  Our  examinations  of  at  least 
The  defects  of  the  bar  in  this  country  the  candidates  for  attorneyship,  are  ex- 
may,  for  the  present  objects,  be  loo^ly  clusively  upon  Court  rules  and  mere 
classified  under  two  heads :  Defects  of  Practice.  But  besides  being  technical — 
Preparatory  Education,  Defects  of  Pso-  as  comports  possibly  with  the  ordinary 
iessional  Discipline.  capacity  of  tne  examiners — they  are  ba- 
in truth,  we  can  hardly  be  said  to  come  so  trite,  that  collections  of  the 
have  anjTthing  of  a  special  education  at  whole  set,  in  manuscript,  with  the  pro- 
all  for  this  profession.  The  statutory  per  answers  appended,  are  known  to  be 
provisions  to  that  effect  are  notoriously  common  amon^  our  Law  students.  So 
waste-paper.  The  fact,  the  practice  is  that  the  examination  is  reducible  to  a 
this :  A  boy,  say  from  12  to  16  years  of  few  hours'  efibrt  of  mere  memory.  The 
age,  with  the  common-school  accomplish-  writer  can  say,  for  his  own  part,  that  the 
imshment  in  ■*  reading,  writing  and  sum  of  his  preparation  with  immediaU 
aritbroetic,"  enters  an  attorney's  office ;  rtfertnu  to  this  ordeal,  was  made  within 
which  he  perhaps  sweeps  for  the  first  the  single  week  preceding  the  event 
two  years.  The  balance  of  the  appren-  Nor  did  he  avail  himself,  in  this  feat, 
ticesnip  to  seven  years  (the  legal  term  of  the  examination-made-easy  catechism 
in  this  State  for  students  of  this  descrip-  alluded  to,  but  of  the  intelligent  and  me- 
tion)  is  instructively  occupied  in  copying  thodical  treatise  of  Mr.  Burril,  on  Prao- 
over  a  thousand  times  the  same  cabalistic  tice.  It  may  be  retorted,  the  practical 
forms,  **  running  errands,"  and — swear-  proficiency  was  probably  proportionable. 
ing  to  affidavits.  His  studies  do  not  Well ,  we  will  not  gainsay  an  objection 
often  transcend  the  **  Clerk's  Assistant,"  which  only  fortifies  our  argument.  In 
and  any  instruction  he  receives  relates  fine,  we  think  the  actual  scheme  of  Legal 
bat  to  the  theory  of  **  making  up  a  bill  examination  (and  implicitly  of  course,  of 
of  costs'*— according  to  his  equivocal  ex-  education)  is  well  hit  ofifin  the  following 
P|ertness  in  which  is  estimated  his  profi-  sketch,  from  a  newspaper,  which  (for 
ciency  and  his  promise  in  the  Profes-  decencv,  doubtless)  places  the  scene  in 
aion.  After  this  profound  and  edifying  the  wild  South- West 
initiation,  he  emerges  a  dapper  Attorney-  **  Judge  P.,"  said  Mr.  C.'s  friend,  "  is 
at-Law !  This  may  be  an  extreme,  but  now  in  the  village ;  will  you  go  and 
it  is  nevertbless,  we  aver,  a  common,  stand  your  examination  ?" 
caae.  The  necessary  consequences,  mor-  Of  course  C.  consented.  He  bad  been 
al  as  well  as  mental,  upon  a  considera-  for  several  days  anxiously  waiting  for 

ble  portion  of  our  bar  directly,  and  indi-    the  Judge  at  the  Exchanp,  alias 

recti  v.  by  reflection,  upon  the  remUotion  grogjgery,  alias  doggery.  After  the  intro- 
of  tne  whole  body,  we  leave  the  plain  auction  the  Judge  said  : 
sense  or  the  personal  experience  0/  the  "  Well,  Mr.  C.,  you  want  to  be  exam- 
public  to  determine.  As  to  the  coUe-  ined  for  admittance  to  the  bar."  **  Yes, 
griate  diploma  receivable  in  lieu  of  a  por-  sir."  ««  Well,  sir,  let  us  take  something 
tion  of  this  period,  we  all  know  it  to  be  to  drink  :  barkeeper,  give  us  two  juleps, 
obtained  commonly  by  persons  incapable  Mr.  C.  can  you  swim  ?"  «*  Yes,  sir,  I 
of  reading  its  contento  m  Latin.  can,**  said  C,  greatly  surprised.  *'  Well, 
For  the  supplementary  guaranty  of  sir,  let's  take  another  drink :  barkeeper, 
our  £xaniination  is  a  still  greater  **  shun"  two  cocktails."    The  cocktails  vanished* 


"Your   Comi 
the  inquiry  dire 
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and  ihe  jadge  said :  "  Mr.  C,  haxe  von  i»j.    We  are  glad  lo  wi 

got  a  horae  ?"    "  Certainly,  sir,"  said  C.  given  bet  b?  Bentham  and  I 

"Very  good,"  Raid  the  Juilae,  as  soberly  toe  career  of  reTonningilieb 

aa  though  charging  a  grand  jury.    "  Mr.  ed  at  last  to  the  amehoratii 

C,   if  you  please,  we'll  idke  a  drink:  yeiBalso.  Anaclof Parliai 

barkeeper,  two  toddies."    The  loddies  ed.last  year  wo  beliere,  i 

dieappeared,  and   C.  owns  he  began  to  tional  restndione  upon  thi 

feel  ralber  queer.    "Mr.  C,  said  the  ailoraeya  and  solicitora.  Ai 

Judge,  "  can  year  horse  swim  >"     '•  Yes,  Inns  of  Court — think  of  it, 

sir,  he  r.an,  for  I  have  tried  him  from  ne-  order  of  the  day  seams  to  I 

cessity."    "  Then,  air,"  said  the  Judge,  cation.    One  oi  Ibem — tbe 

with  increasing  gravity,  "  your  horae  can  p'e — had  recently  a  comnii 

swim,  and  you  can  swim,  and  byG— d,  aiderof  the  beat  means  of 

I  think  you  are  well  qualified  for  an  Al-  legal  education  of  the  stu 

abama  lawyer.    Give  me  your  commie>  House."    The  foUowini  n 

aion,  and  I  will   sign   it.     Meanwhile,  fer  from  its  sensible   Rep 

barkeeper,  give  ua  two  punches,  for  my  thai  an  English  eiample  » 

friend  Mr.  C.  and  myself.     Mr.  C."  eon-  elieet  with  those  we  addic 

tinned  the  Judge,  >'  I  drink  success  to  thing  we  could  here  add  o 

your  admission  lo  the  Bar."  tbe  subject— though  backe 

This  may  be  actual  fiction,  but  it  is  tbe  authority  of   Fiancee 

ideal  truth.  and  reason  united. 

Aa  to  out  second  bead,  the  Defects  of 

Kscipline-we  should  have  said  rather.  ^^  ^,, 

the  absence  of  any.     Yet,  we  repeat  the  to  be  id  opted     ,„,   h,.„-. 

unporlance  or  this  lo  both  the  profession  education    of   the  Studtnw 

and   the   public    is   incalculable.      This  that  the  step*  to  be  tikco 

alone  can   purify  the  one,  alone  protect  Temple  shonld  be  such  "• 

tbe  other,  from  those  disreputable  piac-  for  the  camnKncmmtcC* 

tilioners,  who  will  always  nourish  if  left  prebenaive  leg*l  wlucaUoD 

unbranded  by  an  authotitaliTe  moral  re-  'euon  to  hope  that  Ihe  nl 

Erobation ;  as  long,  at  least,  as  there  will  begun,  will  be  CoUoived  ^ 

e  dishonest  clienU  to  employ  them  in  ty  the  proceed Lnga  oI  ii,, 

preference.       In   short,    this    disciphne  "' '""' 'be'nstiluUooB  ■» 

»n.,M  nil',.,.,  1  „  .1,      """*"""'  ly  establiabed  by  the    » 

would  ulumatelY  ensure  the  character,  ^ffotd  to  tbe  .tudenta    <: 

Ibe  capacity,  and  public  consideration  so  pieiecour»e  of  leiral  »"« 
invaluable— especially  under  popular  in-        ..  The  Committee   J>» 

stitulions — in  a  body  who  must  nave,  for  the  acknowledged     def 

good  or  ill,  BO  large  a  part,  not  merely  in  long  been  felt  to  ejti»'  ' 

the  administration,  but  also  in  the  forma-  English  lawyers,  in     *^° 

tion*  of  the  laws.  entire  neglect  of  t*^ 

Having,  in  the  preceding  historical  snr-  deaceandtbe  CiviL   t-? 

yey.  proposed  a   model   of  professional  pltea  where  the  l»v».^ 

(and  quite   pnclicahle)   excellence,  and  ^l.'VI?,''^' ' .    " f  *i.n. 

pointed  out  the  de6ciency  of  out  own  bar  e^ied  the  Grst  and    "° 

^m  that  standard,  ther^  remains  but  to  l'„1Cy1tK^^ 

suggest  some  method  of  mending  our  sit-  the  Committee  «-e   i»»*^ 

nation.      The  means  which  gave  the  pro-  that  the  firrt  .tap  fox"    ** 

feesion   character  and  efficiency  in   tbe  g«l  education  to  bs      *^ 

past,  we  have  also  been  careful  to  signaj-  sboutdbe  iha  ■ppoi*>^^ 

ize and appieciate ^  and,  as  the  result,  we  Jurisprudence  and  tl^^ 

would  recommend  this  two-fold  eipedi-  loslrate  the  beneGtja     ■*" 

ent :— Elevation  {by  Jaw)  of  the  present  ^°  ^'<"  Students fron*    *-, 

(jrade  of  Legal  Education,  and  Organiza-  jtmajbe  welltoexpl^; 

tion  (by  association)  of  the  Bar.  '"^  Lommitwa  use    ^ 

Not  onlyare  we  far  behind  England-  "^^""f rirX  ^    ^ 

«  Englani  is. behind  the  rest  of  ^vilized  l^^t^^^^^,''  '''^'^ 
Is-urope,  m  this  legal  education— but  she        ..  bv  the  term  Jnr-  ■  *•' 

IS  leaving  us  still  farther  behind  every  miltec  mean  GcoeraL  -^  * 

*  See  Kate  at  the  end  of  Ifais  Attid*. 
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tin|^»bed  from  the  ptrtiaihr  Joritpra-  here  is  the  French  organization.  Of  this 
dsDceofanyiDdividuilnttioo;  and  which,  we  present  a  hrief  ontline,  in  the  fond' 
in  further  expUnation  of  their  meaning,  hope  that  those  members  of  the  profes* 
they  would  divide  into  P<»iUve  Jurupru-  gion-and  weknowofsnchinthiscity- 
fnTcXfraVv'eri^J^^^^^^^^^  -J^o  -  -f  e  of  the  want  and  oAhe 
hibiUon  of  the  principles  of  Positive  Law  '"Jportance  of  some  such  measure,  may 
in  an  embodied  form,  by  a  comparison  of  ^*JSJ?  '^^  ?cUve  consideration, 
the  Jurisprudence  of  modern  nations.  In  This  species  of  moral  goTernment  was 
the  first  Uiey  would  have  the  Lecturer  also  formerly  a  representative  republic,  but 
include  the  meet  important  subject  of  the  was,  as  we  have  said,  emperialized  by 
'  Interpretation  of  Laws,'  and  under  the  lat-  Napoleon.  It  consists  of  a  President, 
ter  head  of  Comoarative  Jurisprudence,  (called  -ftilonnier)  with  a  Secretary,  and 
the  •  Conflict  of  Laws,'  may  be  properly  a  body  called  the  Council  of  Discipline: 
comprised.  Xhis  body,  anciently  elected,  is  now  no-' 

^ll^V^u^tT.  Sh«  ^v  i« t.?.!?"?  m'**  «»°a<«J  ^y  the  Order  of  Advocates  from 

wisn  to  indicate  what  may  be  called  •  Mo-  «i  .   ^i  j^*       j   .u     -.    *   j-  «•       •  u  j 

dern  Roman  Law.'  that  is  to  say  those  por-  **^*  ?***^^  *P^  ^^  '°°?.  <«*8tingui»hed 
Uons  of  the  Civil  Law  which  being  of  a  "ambers  of  the  order,  and  in  number  pro- 
universal  character,  and  applicable  to  the  portjonate  to  that  of  the  constituency,  that 
relations  of  modern  society,  have  formed  «» of  the  bar  of  the  particular  city  or  dis- 
the  basis  of  the  Jurisprudence  of  many  (of  trict.  Nominations  are  made  to  double 
the)  continental  nations,  and  entered  so  the  number  of  the  Council,  and  a  list  of 
largely  into  our  own.  them  is  presented  to  the  king's  Attorney- 
••  The  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  General,  who  elects  from  it  the  requisite 
i«udy  of  the  theory  of  the  Civil  Law  may  number.  The  qualificaUon  of  an  adro- 
be  most  advantageously  combined  with  the  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  nomination  is  deter* 

^""^JJ^  n'''?'P'"l^?K^'K!r.   ^^^^  ^^t  ^''''  mined  by  the  registration  of  his  name  on 

united  will  furnish  the  best  means  of  pre-  7ir       ,i  ^^  T,      ?   /  ViT  JLj         "••""  "•* 

paratory  legal  culture,  and  the  formation  "^^"*"  (faWeot*)  of  the  Order, 

of  an  enlarged  and  comprehensive  legal  ^  The  attributions  of  the  Council  are. 

miod."  first,  to  decide  upon  the  dinerences  rela- 
tive to  the  registration  just  mentioned. 

The  details  ^  onto  recommend  the  Second,    to   exercise    the    surveillance 

immediate  appointment  of  this  Lecturer,  which  the  honor  and  interests  of  the 

who  should  be  either  a  Barrister  or  a  doc-  Order  may  require.     Third,  to  execute 

tor  of  the  Civil  Law ;  that  he  should  de-  the  disciplinary  measures  authorized  by 

liver  a  year  "  three  terminal  courses,  and  the  rules  of  the  Order, 

that  he  should  receive  three  hundred  j;ui-  The  sanction,  the  penal  authority,  is 

neaa  from  the  Society,  besides  one  guinea  merely  moral.    The  penalties  are :    ad- 

from  each  Student   for   each    terminal  vice — reprimand —temporary  suspension 

course."    This  Report  has  been  adopted,  — erasement  from  the  roll.    The  suspen- 

and  the  Lectures  commence,  it  seems,  sion  cannot  exceed  the  term  of  one  year, 

next  October,  the  time  intervening  being  From  sentence  of  expulsion,  there  is  an 

allowed  for  the  composition  of  them.  appeal  to  the  supreme  Court.  No  penalty 

This  is,  decidedly,  an  important  move-  can  be  imposed  without  having  given 

ment.    Not  that  we  regard  the  plan  of  timely  notice  to  the  accused,  and  heard 

Lectures  as  the  best,  in  the  circumstances,  his  defence  fully  and  fairly,  if  he  desire 

But  it  will  lead  to  a  better.    The  essential  it,  before  a  general  assembly  of  the  order, 

point  was,  that  English  lawyers  should  Thiere  are  various  other  regulations  and 

oome  at  last  to  feel  and  own  their  dis*  specifications,  for  which  we  have  not 

graceful  deficiency — a  deficiency,  by  the  place,  nor  are  they  much  to  the  imme- 

way,  sufficiently  betrayed  in  this  commit-  diate  purpose. 

tee's  acceptation  of  the  term  jurisprudence.  With  respect  to  the  former  article  of 

and  others,  to  say  nothing  of  the  general  the  proposed   professional   reform — the 

style.    May  we  not  expect  ours  to  go  and  education — the  fitness  of  any  adequate 

do  likewise  ?  system  would  depend  essentially  on  the 

With  reference  to  the  other  point^of  event  of  a  measure  now  under  connidera- 

discipline — there  is  nothing  worth  bor-  tion  in  the  Convention  of  this  State— we 

rowing  from  the  English.     Our  model  mean,  codification  of  the  laws.  The  exe- 


*  As  distia^isbed  among  them  for  rrpeat^ d  efforts  and  unwearied  zeal  in  this  cause,  we 
take  pieasoie  in  naming  Mr.  John  AntfaQO. 
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cation  of  Ihis  grand  project  would  bring  ie  now  tbe  power,  the  inlae 

about  more  fundamental  chanf^s  in  the  e*il)  of  tbe  Sjllaa,  the  Sdt 

constitalion  and  general  character  of  the  Mr«,  of  Rome ;  while  llie  ill 

profession, thanmayberefuiily  imagined,  of  her  jurisconsults  Mil!  Ik 

Aa  to  the  plan  of  association,  it  should  be  imperial    banner,   iDsciibed 

moired  in  withonl  delay;  its  effettg  would  proudest  of  hermolloes— (m 

be  equally  applicable  to  all  events.  popuioi,    RoutaTu,   memnlo 

In  conclusion,   may   we   loduige   tbe  transmit  it  witb  wideaiog  » 

hope,  that  the  no  small  labor  which  tbe  latest  poeterily. 
for^oins  p^es  bave  cost  us  will  not  be        Yes,  we  shall  one  da^  b 

entirely  Tost.     It  caonol  be  that  there  is  sion  to  feel,  and  a  pohlu  It 

not  spirit  enoagh  in  the  profession  itself  this  ambition.    Bal  they  vi 

to  seelt  its  rescue  from  the  condition  to  tuted  very  diOerenlly,  we  i 

which  ii  iedegraded  amongst  us:  tbe  con-  present  generation  of  either, 

dition  of  a  trade — of  a  disreputable  trade,  will  not  have  the  depravini 

It  eannoi  be  that  there  is  not  intelligence  ney-makine  for  their  eicl 

to  conceJ7e,  and  patriotism,  or  at  least  profe^ional  conduct;  nor* 

professional  pride,  lo  exult  at  its  fnlure  sentiment  receive  wiib  '^ 

destiny  in  this  country ;  for  in  no  other  learning  and  integrity, 't^r 

has  it  ever  bad  a  field  so  frailful,  a  pros-  tilices  resorted  to  by  o"'  "  _ 

peel  so  glorious.    The  freedom  that  gave  lawyers,  "  to  get  biv**^ 

BDch  fullness  of  development  to  the  unri-  of  "  success  at  th«.  \j^ 

Tailed  jurisprudence  of  ancient  Rome,  we  Danton's  for  wa»-^ 

enjoy  in  a  still  higher  dfigree  than  Rome,  core  de   I'andace^ 

The  invaluable  example  of  that  jnrispru-  which   we  shal! 

dence  is  before  us,  which  ought,  in  the  slillimpudence,a.t^va. 

language  of  the  poets  precept,  to  be  our  avowed  "  busineoA-a 

daily  and  nightly  study.     We  have  addi-  irretrievable  di^rss-ce, 

tionally  lo  cuide  us  some  twenty  centu-  other  bat  in  the  dvili 

ries  more  oT  the  world's  legislative  e.^pe-  own: — certainly      in 

tience.    But  we  have  what  is  still  mors  mere  fopperies  of  th>( 

propitious  to  tbe  subject  in  qnestion  than  snbject  of  comic   rid** 

ail  those  advantages  of  instruction,  per-  been,  we  perceive.     S 

hapa  than  all  the  efibrls  of  human  com-  ne  shall  close  witb    o 

bination;  for  man  invents  nothing.  Id  (be  of  a  pettifogger     olr^^ 

strict  sense  of  the  word;   accident  and  Louis  XIV.;  retoa**?**' 

circumstances  are  the  real  parents  ol  translation,  accor^i'M 

whatever  is  absolutely  new  in  his  addi-  variety  of  the  ori^""** 
tions  to  knowledge  or  to  power;  and  ,-,oi 

genius,  in  the  prondesi  of  her  achieve-  "'<^  est-ce.ditea-*" 
ments,  has  been  but  the  timely  midwife  J^^  ■  _.    »,^ 

of  teeming  nature.      The  paramount  and  ouiowaavl^'irf  c>«>*' 

peculiar  agency  to   which  we  allude,  is  ^^j  Ss  papier.  io«t«  »> 
tbe  complicottnets  of  our  politteai  tytUm;  son  sac  ■ 

by  whose  sure,  ceaseless,  self-operative-  Qui  daeided'e  ton*    ^* 

action  must  be  evolved  new  aspects  of  Qui  s'sconte  parl'^'*"' 
human  rights,  and   wider  views  of  the  meme,  ,^ 

jural  relations  of  mankind,  than  could  be  Fendarisant  set   K****^ 
even  conceivable,  out  of  our  federative  treme—  ^^ 

aitualion.     Many  of  the  most  important  Qu'  dijw  lea  enL^"""" 

andfundamentaloflhephysicallawsthat  „.??'*"    ,  — _««»J 

govern  our  globe,  would  have  forever  re-  ^"'  ^[^'"*  '*  P^         _ 

raained  utterly  unknown  to  ns,  were  they  n--  _ll ..  i»i  ^^m^i^ 

jtot  obtruded  upon  our  notice  by  its  posl"-  g^'nSTsl;  ^!^^ 

lion  as  a  member  of  the  planetary  system.  Etoordi,  diasipJ,  J«»'^S 

The  mission  of  (he  Legal  Profession—  q^;  p,;^^  Sft^^*^ 
among  the  highest,  ander  any  cireum-  qa'UBsM.'r 

■lances — offers,  then,  to  the  American  '-* — " 

jurist  the  noblest  objects  of  human  ambi- 
tion.   The  noblest,  becanse  the  most  be-         HTkiik  I 

nignanl  s'  mdiiring.    Where  deieiA   ~ 
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And  wfcmt,  jwray,  ii  a  pettifogger 

A  coxcomb,  ignorftnt  and  Taiiif 

Who  has  as  little  law  as  brain ; 

Who's  ever  dangling  round  the  "  Hall,** 

And  there  the  busiest  of  them  all ; 

W  bom  yet  you,  in  the  crowded  street, 

TVitb  books  and  briefs,  are  sure  to  meet : — 

(Briefs  folded  in  symmetric  shape. 

Inscription  fair  and  flying  tape ; 

The  court  and  client,  of  course,  of  rank) — 

Briefs,  like  the  bearer,  inly  blank. 

But  mark  him  the  thronged  court-room  en* 

ter! 
Elbowing  forward  to  the  centre, 
*•  My  privilege  **  writ  on  his  face. 
He  takes  the  most  conspicuous  place. 
Or  it  may  be  the  judge  roust  hear. 
Some  nothing  with  a  martyred  ear — 
Consulted,  who  will  never  deign 
To  pause.    The  case  is  fi^ood  and  plain  ; 
Ana  has  its  merits  or  its  flaws 
According  to  the  fees,  not  laws. 
To  ponder  would  betray  the  quack, 
80  he  decides  ab  hot^  ab  hae — 
Who  listens  while  he  talks,  intent 
Upon  his  voice,  not  argument — 
Who's  loud  and  long  in  self-applause, 
(His  favorite  and  familiar  cause) — 
In  converse  pert  and  peremptory. 
As  a  free-thinker,  or  Church-Tory — 
Who  laughs,  alone,  at  his  own  joke. 
And  laugns  almost  before  he  spoke — 
Whose  •«  urgent  business"  never  ends, 
*Mongst  parties,  places,  clients,  friends. 
Has  erery  Beauty  his  admirer. 
Whom  he  can  have,  if  he  desire  her ; 
So  that  he  scarce  a  breath  can  draw, 
'Twixt  suits  at  love  and  suits  at  law. 
In  fine,  a  giddy,  brainless  elf. 
An  endless  prater  *bout  himself; 
In  all  things  for  a  wit  would  pass, 
But  is,  in  truth,  in  all  an  A— ss. 


•,♦  NoTK*  pag«  258.— This  opinion  we 
have  pleasure  and  pride  in  being  enabled, 
since  the  text  was  written,  to  confirm 
from  an  authority  of  the  first  order  on 
this  subject,  the  profound  and  learned 
Sarigny.  Nor  is  it  alone  as  to  the  infla- 
ence  of  the  legal  Profession  upon  the 
form  and  growth  of  the  laws  that  we 
perceive  onrseWes  to  be  in  flattering  co- 
incidence with  this  distinguished  jurist; 
we  are  also  borne  out  by  him  substan- 
tially in  the  speculation  hazarded  in  the 
fore  part  of  the  preceding  paper,  concern- 
ing Uie  natural  Origin,  Order  of  develop- 
ment, and  Division  of  its  functions.  His 
remarks  upon  both  these  points  we  shall 
translate  in  full,  as  they  conveniently 
occur  in  the  same  passage.  Not,  how- 
ever,  from  vanity,  we  trust;  but  because 
we  would  have  their  pertinent  and  preg- 


nant suggestions  sown  deepJy  in  ev^ 
thinking  mind  amongst  us. 

**  The  exterior  forms  which  we  see  the 
Legal  Profession  assume  are  the  imase  of 
the  progressive  establishment  of  that  class. 
At  first  we  find  them  giving  counsel  in 
certain  specific  cases;  co'operating  in 
the  trial  of  a  cause  ;  directing  respect- 
ing  the  regular  forms  of  Procedure ; 
their  earliest  essays  in  the  literature  of  the 
law  are  collections  of  rules,  and  treatises 
upon  the  mere  formalities  of  Practice.  By 
little  and  little  their  labors  take  a  more 
elevated  character.  Science  begins  to 
evolve  itself,  and  to  have  its  theory  and  its 
application :  its  theory  in  the  doctrines  set 
forth  in  elementary  treatises  and  by  oral 
communication  (such  as  lectures) ;  its  ap  - 
plication  in  the  decision  of  the  tribunads 
which  are  now  become  widely  diflerent 
from  the  primitive  popular  judgments, 
(our  jury  system,)  through  the  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  Judges  and  the  system- 
atic usages  which  establish  themselves  tra- 
ditionalTy  in  permanent  colleges — (such  as 
the  law  Faculties  of  Grermany,  and  with 
us,  in  a  sort,  the  Legal  Profession.")  •  •  • 

[Here  we  ask  the  reader  to  favor  us 
by  turning  to  page  2.58,  and  coinparing 
our  deductions,  d  priori^  respecting  the 
Profession,  with  the  historical  account  oi 
its  triple  form,  above  signalized,  in  the 
italicized  passages.    Also,  to  reflect,  in 
which  of  tne  periods  of  Juridical  devel- 
opment, designated  in  the  sequel  of  the 
sentence,  are  to   be   placed  the  actual 
jurists  and  jurisprudence  of  England  and 
the  United  States— in  the  practical  and 
primitive,  or  in  the  scienliific  and  sys- 
tematic ?    The  facts  ought  to  bring  sor- 
row to  the  breast  or  at  least  shame  to  tha 
brow  of  Americans  especially,  whether 
lawyers  or  laymen ;  who  pretend  (as,  of 
course,  in  patriotism  bound)  that  we  are 
the  most  advanced  and  enlightened  peo- 
ple of  the  most  enlightened  age  that  the 
world  has  witnessed.    These  facts  un- 
deniably are,  that  as  to  our  law-writers^ 
the   English    inclusive— they   are   still 
mainly  the   mere    compilers   and  com- 
mentatore  of  technical  formulas  and  tradi- 
tional usages— the  very  verbosa  stmuki' 
tioprudentia  of  the  colle^  of  Pontifis, 
the  Profession  at  Rome,  in  the  infancy 
of  the  republic;  until,  as   Cicero  adds 
pleasantly,  one  Flavius,   a    cop^st  of 
theirs,  came   to  supplant  them  in  the 
traffic,  having  filched  their  wisdom  from 
the  wily  lawmongers;  and  as  respects 
the  Jurisprudtnce.  that  ours,  at  least  in 
part,  is  still  fomwd  by  tribunals  audi 
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preciselj  aa  dedded  in  ib«  woods  of  Ger-  aretK  to  either  cemaonf  o 

inanj  in  the  days  of  Tacitas,  and  ilecids  are  utterly  at  a  loss  la  cone 

&t  this  day  in  the  wilds  of  Arabia.     The  English   mean  by  vbeelin 

only  adTance  ne  appear  to  have  made  is  tion  its  ponderous  machiner 

the  appliwlion  of  the  representative  prin-  sion  of  every  petty,  pecnmi 

CJple ;  as  tbe  jury  might  be  r^arded  a  But  as  such  guarantee  il  bi 

sort  of  select  committee  of  the  primitive  no  application  under  our 

tribunal  o(  tbe  whole  people.     And  here  at  least  none  that  does  not 

we  are,  in  the  middle  of  tbe  nineteenth  to  the  Executive  premgali 

century,  with  our  juridical,  vying   with  This  is  not  written  from  i 

tbe  newspaper,  writers  in  chanting  p»QnH  hostility  to  the  institolion 

of  eulogy  to  (bis  crude  tiibuaal ;   which,  but  it  is  of  the  utmost  impot 

wbile  necessary,  we  admit,  in   its  lime,  no   opportanity   oF  expo^ii 

and  not  only  tnat,  but  useful  in  devel-  blind  packhorse  pertloaciiy 

oping  the  materials  of  a  jural  system,  mankind  in  genera!  will  jo 

yet  now  that  those  materials  oppress  by  the  crudities,  become  iniqu 

tbeirmultitude,  can  serve  but  as  an  eier-  early  history;  and,  more 

nal   inlet  to   disorder,   an    obstacle   the  EtIII,  the  pride  wberewilh  ■ 

more  to  all  syetcm,  tbe  despair  of  all  ety  of  it  vaunts  itself  upoi 

science !     We.  moreover,  retain  this  in-  and  usages,  which,  if  on!; 

cumbrance    and     expense    incalculable,  the  first  time  as  prevailing 

public  and  private,  lor   not  one   sound  New    Holland,  would    ^ 

reason,  at  least  in  civil  causes — save  and  passed  through  every  ^ , 

exuept  the  usual  jnos  majorum  ot  Eng-  land  as  proof  demon^iX^ 

lish  precedent.     Even  the  Enelish  Ihem-  nese   were   not  on^-^ 

selves  have  continued  it  in  the  civil  de-  but  absolutely  incag-^^ 
parlmenl  only  because  of  the  accidental        Bui  to  return  to  S.^^-^ 

services,  in  criminal  matters,  agaiast  the  with  reference  Id        cj 

past  persecutions  of  the  crown.     A  tribn-  subject  of  '  ' 

nal  which  hasoflen  protected  (legally    "  ■-    -  -    -■ 
otherwise)  the  lives  of '•Jree-bom  E 

lishmen"  was  concluded  to  be  of  course  the  Jaws ;  one  crea^Ci 

the  best  possible  to  adjudicate  in  all  iribu-  uniting  in  their  b4=»<:S3 

nala  whatever — withoutregard  lolbedif-  iniellectnat  activity''      < 

ference    of   parties,   tbe  purpose  of  the  continue  as  its  reE>*""« 

suit,  or  the  circumstances  of   the   times,  velopment  of  tbe  Is.  ^-^ 

This  might  be  characterized  aa  the  An-  scientific,  for  tbey  ^^^ 

glo-Sa\on    mode    of  genera  I  iMlion,   ot  the  various  sourcew     ■-■ 

which  we  hare  a  good  illustration  in  the  system,  and  digest  5  '^  ' 

logic  of  Phadrua'  ass,  who   refused  to  and  precision  oflo^"*^ 

eat  barley,  alleging  sagaciously  that  he  ter  function  otihe  f  *-'^' 

observed   the   bogs   that   were    fed  op-  place  them  inapc^!^'*' 

on  it  lo  have  been  always  killed.     But  and  as  if  having  to  ^m^^^ 

in  retaining  the  jury  system  we  seem  lo  ject-maller,  whatev^^^ 

have  improved  [in  absurdity)  upon  this  tbe  scientific  form  o^  •^ 

English  and  assinine  reasoning.     Under  it,  tending  unceasirB^?' 

the  c-onslilntion  of   England,  the  jury  in  complete  its  unity,       ^* 

criminal  cases  is  of  reaT value  as  a.politi-  of  tbe  laws  itself,  ^*  ** 

ea/g-u«rnn(ee,-  il  is  accordingly  in  this  life,  and  science  be«3^^^' 

light  that  the  thoughtful  Germans    re-  tional  element,  a  n^  "^^ 

gard  it,  who,    though    not  remarkably  definite  extension      ^*-* 


■  Speaking  of  the  newspapers,  we  bavc  noticed  in  oar,  this  ir»*-* 
ppinl.  Tbekaraed  conrepondE'Dl  who  lepresrnta  the  Country  E*^**. 
lioQBl  Albany,  writing  of  BOme  proceedings  respeciing  the  Indluw^  ^? 
pie  refnsed  (he  represenlalive  principle  of  govemmcnl ;  from  wbi^^^^ 
nee  to  be  incsp*t>le  of  out  ■elf-govemment  and  ciYiUMtioD— or  m^^^S 
Now  it  aeeifs  unfortunate  for  this  inference  tint  our  own  Aaflv — — -i 
iDttBy  centunea  ago.  did  eisctly  the  eame  (hing!  that  mou  of  ifcejioi»^*^ 
long  deemed  thia^*  privilege"  ■  burthen  ;  and  uial  tfaerr  are  |iiiii>lill.  ^^m 
lii>ns  oti  ihe_  ntDe  continent  who  wouM  ndtiM  it  ■■  peiveiMlr  ■■  tiv"  ■* 
tlua  wriiei  u  an  Anglo-Saxon  Amerieanued. 
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(glance  will  suffice  te  see  the  utility  and  and  passed  into  practical  life.    The  fraa- 

importance  of  this  reaction  of  science  upon  dom  and  variety  of  forms  which  they  em- 

the  Jural  system."  plojr  professionally,  permits  them  to  show 

[We  win  again  interrupt  the  author  to  the  identity  existing  between  the  abstract 
remark,  that  here  is  the  idea  of  codifica-  rule  and  the  life-givine  principle  of  Jus* 
tion.  The  laws  of  a  country,  well  codi-  tice — an  identity  which  gives  birth  to  the 
tied,  would  correspond,  at  least  approxi-  law,  but  which  is  not  immediately  visible, 
matively,  to  the  state  of  the  pnysical  Thus  the  scientific  method  of  the  Jurists 
sciences,  when,  from  being  experiment-  — by  means  of  interpretation — at  once 
al,  they  become  deductive — that  is  to  say,  facilitates  the  application  of  the  law  and^ 
properly,  tcmice.  The  organic  life  which  assures  its  consistency  and  empire." 
oavigny  speaks  of  as  being  a  property  of  In  the  foregoing  T  exposition  of  the  va- 
this  state  of  the  Jural  system,  we  may  rious  and  vast  influence  operated  by  the 
conceive  some  idea  of  from  the  analogous  Legal  Profession  upon  the  laws — an  ex- 
properties  of  geometry :  in  which,  from  position,  which  besides  the  objects  for 
a  few  simple  principles  we  may  deduce  which,  more  immediately,  it  was  adduced, 
infallibly,  not  only  aU  the  cases  (of  fiffure)  will  be  seen  to  confirm  the  importanee 
that  are  likely  to  occur  to  us  in  real  life,  which  it  has  been  the  purpose  of  the  pre* 
but  all  that  may  or  possibly  can  occur  in  ceeding  paper  to  inculcate,  of  purifying 
an  eternity  of  9fts,  We  oo  not  mean  to  and  elevating  and  enlightening  that  influ* 
say  that  in  the  jural  science,  contingency  ence — we  shall  add  the  succ^ing  para* 
can  be  entirely  eliminated;  we  do  say  graph  of  Savigny,  as  a  conclusive  and 
that  it  can  be  ineluded,  and  that  it  will  seasonable  answer  to  those  among  ua 
thus,  upon  occasion,  be  always  re*  who  would  denounce  this  influence  and 
dncible  to  principle,  by  means  of  a  proper  destroy  the  profession  itself  as  an  unwar- 
method.  This  method  is  a  system  of  in*  rantable  monopoly, 
terpretation.  Will  those  who  talk  in  our  «•  We  see,  then,  that  the  lawyers  have 
Convention,  or  who  think  out  cf  it,  of  over  the  formation  of  the  laws  an  infln* 
providing  us  a  code,  vouchsafe  to  ponder  ence  of  great  extent  Those  who  depre* 
upon  these  few  leading  ideas  ?]  cate  this  inflnence  as  an  unjust  pnvileffa, 

<*  If  we  examine  "  (continues  Savigny)  would  not  be  without  good  reason,  did 

**  the  relations  of  the  Legal  Profession  to  the  lawyers  constitute  a  caste  not  access!* 

the  confection  of  the  Laws,  we  find  them  ble  to  aU.    But  as  every  man  may  become 

of  m^re  than  one  kind.    In  the  first  place,  a  Jurisconsult,  by  goin^  through  the  re* 

the  decisions  of  the  Courts,  elaborated  by  miisite  studies,  the  privilere  comes  to 

its  discussion,  are,  like  the  early  popular  tnis,  xHol  he  who  devotes  to  theourswU  qjT 

jurisprudence,  materials  for  the  lepslator :  the  law  the  labort  qfa  vfhole  life,  may,  Inf 

again,  the  special  nature  of  the  lawyers^  virtue  qfhis  enperior  attainments,  exercise 

knowledge  exercises  upon  the  laws  vari-  upon  itsfonnation  a  more  than  the  com- 

cm  degrees  of  influence.    It  is  they,  mon  influence," — Saviont.    Sjfstem   dee 

moreover,  by  whom  the  laws  are  applied  keutigen  Rdmischen  Jtechts,  Kap.  2.  §  14. 


VOL.   nr.— "MO.  III.  Id 


Pattagtifi-om  tke  Life 


HOH  THE  UFE  OF  A  MEDICAL  ECLECTIC- 

dutjes  and  facts   of  line  baJ  been  deeply  intnti 

■  ihe  Ideal.    The  sleto    tide  of   his    in   ibe 

time  for  fancies,  bow-  Her  fniicy  was  chaimcd  * 

may  be  to  bim.     The  tbrilled,  when  she  learned 

OMaaion  than  all  olh'  likely  to  meel  at   the  pan 

I  fancy  for  material  lo  young  genias  wbo  had  dai 

by.     He  sees  men  and  livaled  her   woman's    he^ 

re.     The  DobleHl  and  She  looked   fonraid  lOjJ, 

d  sick.     He  sees  their  eveoing  bb   to  an   *f*jf^ 

feeling  it,  lot  tbey  are  reckon   from,   as  de*"^^ 

gonism  to  him,  conee-  Saints'  daya,  and  n*;**   , 

them  calmly,  without  Caroline  was  alre^j^^ 

ce  with  which  wound-  an  ideal  idol,  nV^o  - 

iwaya  blurs  the  clear-  gorl  of  lay  figure     ^a-d 

in  wbo  Kith  noble  en-  and  cbapiete,  fortn^ffl 

ied,  or  running  riot  in     article    of   the  ■ 

aled    his  fortune,  dis-  wondered  whether       1^ 

',    and   destroyed    his  as   sbe    expected. 

noble  ruin  wnicb  tfae  dark,  deep  eyes,  ar>    -^ 

iplates    with    deepest  ie  not  hirsute,  go***    *"* 

It  intense  interest.     He  cloud  of  hair  IbaC      ^^ 

wrong  lo  disturb  the  Ihunder-stormi     V^"^ 

y  feeiings.     And  then  foppish  in  hiadre^^^*    ' 

unfavorable  lo  the  ten-  perfectly  dignilied       ^' 

thai  we  know  all  the  lite  }     CaroUoe  srO-'^ 

of  those  about  us.     1  be   alt  this    and     vx^  *? 

ilration   of    this  truth.  Dutchman's  dollar-  '•■ 

ng  lady,  a  daughter  of  to  escbange  for  •o^'V^ 

e  few  on  whom  1  ever  of  a  shop-keeper  ■•'«'  ■'. 

psional  call.    She  in-  ineness.     "Is  ihl^ 

igly,   for  she  had  that  kiuI  the  shop-teep^'V 

bich   we  involuntarily  as  good,"   replied         • 

divine  right"  of  Kings  long  wished -loi  i.  es**.' 

;  was   a   glorious  gitl  had  dressed  herseJ  t       ' 

n  velvet.     But  I  never  he  seen,  not  lo  be      ''* 

ill  my  profession  gave  for  anything  but  l*^.*"* 

heart.     Thenlhecom-  at  ihe  reflection   *»*      J 

>8   became   of  import-  and   its   simple  ur"^*^ 

;onnected  wilb  her.  pleasure,     ^es,  it  ■*■*" 

at  a  party  where  she  she  had  sufficient      '^'^ 

e   night.     How   many  of  the  beautiful  to     *«"; 

hich   were  almost  un-  brow,  t  be  lustrous     ^y 

>re   me   in   after  years  cbesnut    curls,   Ih^*        , 

anaiions,  and  showed  majestic  form  and        P 

he  invisible  contagion  Caroliue    Templeto*'" 

ibe  invisible  poison  on  them  too.     I   loote-*^ 

,  to  be  most  powerful  that  evening,    llit**   j 

ber  on  one  occasion  at  many  consequence  s*^ 

line  was  cruelly  hurt  light  hours  that  I  ^S'*' 

lich,  under  certain  cir-  Templeton  and  'isl^*!, 

1  have  been  forgotten  account  of  her  inK*"^ 

hich  proved  lo  be  the  of  her  dreams  and  t*V_ 

bleiuflering.    Ayoung  Cloudsley  Wentw^^^^ 

jerful  power  was  pres-  of  all  regular,  mett*'*^ 

He  bad  just  begun  to  He  was  the  puKxle    ^^i 

)UBBs  a  writer.    Caro-  most  unknown  to    t*-^ 
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his  knowledgt  of  himself  equaled  his  sonable  reasons  that  were  influencing 
faith  in  bis  own  power,  he  would  have  **  the  good-for-nothing**  CloudsJey  Went* 
been  much  wiser  than  common  mortals,  worth.  She  waited  in  vain ;  her  heart 
He  knew  that  Miss  Templeton  was  a  fluttered  for  nought  Wentworth  took 
beauty  and  a  belle.  He  thought  her  a  no  more  notice  of  her,  secretly  congratu- 
coquette,  a  very  heartless  one.  He  was  lating  himself  that  he  had  humbled  one 
right  and  wrong  in  bis  opinion.  Caro-  who  deserved  it.  At  first  Caroline  was 
line  was  too  much  the  creature  of  the  fluttered  and  impatient ;  by  degrees  sha 
circumstances  that  surrounded  her.  She  grew  vexed ;  at  length  she  was  very  an* 
loved  to  enjoy  the  power  that  her  beauty  rry;  and  she  ended  by  nursing  a  viper 
gave  her.  She  loved  to  bask  in  the  hate  in  her  heart  **He  has  insulted 
bhue  of  admiration;  but  beneath  all  woman  in  me,"  said  she,  and  she  ielt  that 
this,  she  had  a  deep,  warm  heart.  How  the  had  a  right  to  feel  the  corporate 
true  it  is  that  we  tend  to  be  wbat  we  are  hate  of  the  sex  toward  Cloudsiey  Went* 
taken  for.  Tell  a  man  that  he  is  a  worth,  a  man  whom  ten  words  and  one 
wretch  and  ten  to  one  he  will  become  a  of  bin  own  smites  would  have  made  her 
hateful  wretch,  for  he  will  hate  you  for  worship.  As  it  was,  she  instinctively 
your  plain  dealing  or  ill  will  as  the  case  sought  me  for  her  confessor  and  corn- 
may  be.  But  Cloudsiey  Wentworth  was  forter.  I  was  vexed  with  the  fellow, 
young  and  proud,  and  his  vanity  was  and  could  almost  have  found  it  in  my 
deeper  and  broader  than  his  experience,  heart  to  have  given  him  calomel  or  can* 
He  took  it  for  granted  that  Caroline  tharides,  or  to  have  let  his  proud,  bad 
Templeton  was  a  vain  and  beautiful  co-  blood  out  of  his  veins.  But  i  soon  for* 
qnette  who  sadly  needed  humbling ;  and  got  the  incident  Not  so  Caroline.  If 
in  the  plenitude  of  his  youthful  conse-  she  had  lived  to  the  good  old  age  of  a 
queoce  he  concluded  that  the  duty  of  Mrs.  Methuselah  she  would  have  kept 
Mumbling  her  belonged  to  him — nay,  that  the  slight  in  her  memory  fresh  and  keen 
it  was  imperative  upon  him.  So  when  as  the  newly  broken  dagcer's  point 
be  drew  near  the  beautiful  girl,  who.  Again  1  saw  these^rigbt  creatures 
with  a  beating  heart,  was  awaiting  an  meet,  but  both  were  changed.  Went* 
introduction  to  one  who  was  already  the  worth  in  the  recklessness  of  power  had 
finest  picture  in  her  dream-land,  he  de-  acted  imprudently,  at  times  wickedl]^. 
termined  on  being  guilty  of  a  most  un-  He  had  drunk,  gamed,  and  brought  hit 
nllant  and  ungentlemanly  act.  Caro-  worthy,  widowM  mother  into  some  difll* 
Dne  was  gazing  rather  furtively  at  his  culty  by  his  extravagance.  There  had 
fine,  manly  face.  He  was  more  beauti-  always  been  two  parties  amongst  those 
ful  than  she  bad  painted  him,  even  with  who  took  note  of  the  young  genius. 
the  partial  pencil  of  her  fancy.  His  dark  One  party  praised  him  too  highly,  the 
hair  lay  in  masses  of  rich  curls  on  a  other  condemned  him  quite  too  severely, 
forehead  so  expanded  that  the  hair  was  He  was  now  on  the  verge  of  outlawry 
a  happy  relief.  Caroline  looked  up  at  with  all  parties.  The  scale  of  his  social 
him  as  he  stood  in  the  pride  and  strength  fate  hung  trembling,  and  it  seemed  that 
of  his  manhood,  and  she  almost  envied  the  small  dust  of  the  balance  would 
her  friend  Miss  Carson,  on  whose  arm  decide  against  him.  But  he  went  to  the 
Wentworth  li)rbtly  laid  his  finger,  to  at-  party  in  a  stern  spirit  of  defiance.  Caro- 
traet  her  notice  to  a  question  be  was  line  was  now  the  acknowledged  queen  of 
about  to  ask.  Miss  Carson  turned  and  our  circle.  Wentworth  was  too  rc^ubli- 
introduced  Miss  Templeton  to  Mr.  Went-  can  to  acknowledge  queens  or  kings, 
worth.  A  thrill  of  joy  went  to  the  heart  and  least  of  all  was  he  disposed  to  ac- 
of  Caroline  as  Wentworth  bent  his  bead  knowledge  Miss  Templeton.  He  was 
gracefully  but  with  hurried  politeness  quite  conscious  of  what  he  had  lost  and 
toward  tier,  **Yonr  servant,  madam,"  of  what  she  had  sained,  but  he  approach* 
•aid  he,  and  turning  instantly  to  a  very  ed  the  circle  where  she  was  standing, 
eommon-place  woman  near  him,  be  com-  «  bright  with  beauty  and  girt  with  pow- 
menced  an  apparently  earnest  conversa-  er,"  with  a  haughty  coldness,  and  at  the 
tion  with  her.  Caroline  thought,  surely  same  time  the  purpose  to  treat  her  as  an 
be  is  only  detained  for  a  moment  He  equal,  an  acquaintance.  Perhaps  half 
eannot do  so  rude  a  thing  as  to  " cut'*  a  unconsciously  he  wished, even  then,  that 
lady  whom  he  does  not  know  at  all,  and  there  had  been  no  cloud  between  them, 
can  therefore  have  no  reason  for  avoid-  for  beauty  and  strength  always  won  his 
ing.    Little  did  she  know  of  the  unrea-  admiration.    **  Good  evening.  Miss  Tem- 
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pleton."  Mid  be.    "  I,  too,  woqM  bask  in  on  the  delicate  nndin.    Hebtltl 

the  sunlight  of  beauty,"  and  he  bowed  habit  of  gnawing  holes  in  hudkc 

bis  head,  no  one  could  leli  whether  in  when  he  was  vexed. 

firofouiicl  admiration  or  premeditated  bar-        It  is  sad  indeed  to  trace  tbe  til 

esque.    Caroline's  eye  lell  on  blm  for  a  human  character,  and  that  loo  « 

moment,  and  she  was  satisfied  as  to  the  resulls  Irom  sncb  elight  and  m 

meaning   of  bis  polite  salutation.     She  inBigniQcaat  can8eB,lhatweartei 

interpreted  it  by  hie  character  and   his  the  smallest  appreciable  anuninti 

prerioua  conduct  toward  her.    "  Hell  has  heioism  would  hare  turned  isi 

no  fury  like  a  woman  scorned. "    She  felt  dark  stream   of   fate   which  iaa 

an  exquisite   pleasure   in   showing   hei  whelmed   and   destroyed.    I  aa 

■corn  and  contempt  by  turning  from  him  sympaibize  with  those  artists  wbo< 

without  a  word,   pointing   the    act    by  in  painting  fiends.     I  can  oera  I 

speaking  to  a  sort  of  nobody  who  was  that  a  baoe  could  be  born,  mi 

near  her ;  she  gloried  in  nsing  her  power  and  nurtnred  into  matatity,  Ut  U 

to  make  alt  shun  him.  file.     When   a   hntnan  being  he 

Truly    he    received    from    her    that  wholly  eTJl,  he  must  die  and  hi" 

night  "  double  for  all  his  sins,"  and  in  ter  opportunity  to  anaio  to Ibil'"' 


the  depths  of  his  proud  heart  he  vowed     the  good  in  a  belter  world, 
vengeance,  and    Cloudsley   Wentworth    looks  over  these  pages  in  tb^ 
:r  left  anything  half  completed:     Life    a  wholesale  condemnation.  '^ 


could  never   have   been   lengthened  for  he  will  look  in  vain.    Ii^v.'^^'S^ 

him  to  the  period  of  forgetfulness ;  and  ened  and  hanleued,  I  bv^£i>j^ 

then  the  wound  be  bad  received   was  of  light  and  signs  of  Ic.*-^  ^^ 

deeply  iwisoned  by  many  minate  but  often  surprised  me,  a^          -^ 

damning  circa matances.     There  stood  by  prepared   lo  expect  mJt  -•B«f . 

"-'-    -'-■-     —    — r  that   their   garments  from   all   who  v —      —  ~ 

ich  other,  a  mean  pre-  Never  can  I  fo^< 

,  distinction.     He  hated  over  the  bed  of. 

Cloudsley  for  succeeding  where  he  had  was  confessing  1l  _._        

failed.      A  whiskered  dandy  with  an  amid  his  borribledepr^'^aa, 

ugly  mouth  was  glad  of  the  wreathed  made  itself  apparent      Z    md 

hale  that  curled  iha  rich,  glowing  lip  of  you  take  this  man's  lif-^   .?*■ 

the     handsoma     Wentworth.       Aneer  "  He  had  a  mortgage    «>f 

makes  all  alike  Dgly.    A  dozen  in  tnat  the  little  1  had." 

circle  had  some  petty  spite  to  be  gt;itified  "  Had  he  not  paid  ^oaa 

against  the  envied  young  man,  who  was  the  mortgage  >" 

guilty  of  manv  sins  that  they  could  have  "  He  gave  $300  for    C2, 

forriven  bad  ne  not  been,  like  the  king  enouzh.     He  could  sc^bool 

orLilliput.aheadtallertbanbis  fellows,  and  they  could  hare  B^oe: 

Cloudsley  turned  away — adimnesscame  winter,  and  my  poor  «:^bild 

over  his  eyes,  a  cold  sweat  burst  out  all  have  clothes  to  go  to      Bcb 

over  bis  forehead  and  face,  and  every  went  hungry  at  home.  ^kxa<i 

nore  had  a  sting  in  iL    He  put  his  band  to  get  the  money  to  X^ny    < 

in  his  pocket  for  his  handkerchief.     It  I  hated  htm  for  taking    t>rc9 

was  not  there.     He  could  bear  to   hate  away  from  my  ehildr^aa  -*"_ 

and  sneer,  and  to  bo  hated  and  sneered  "How  did  yon  kill    *ta»» 

at,  but  he  conid  not  bear  to  be  without  a  "I  knocked  him   do'^*  ^ 

pocket,  handkerchief  at  such  a  moment  to  take  the  money.         H^  ' 

He  was  sure  to  have  a  handkerchief  me  even  a  dollar.      X  lc«>^ 

when   he  did  not  want  it,  and   be  was  hut  the  blow   did    «■<?*■     •■■ 

sure  to  have  forgotten  it  when  it  was  the  sorry  enough,  for  [    di«*  "* 

moet  necessary   thing  in   the   world  to  him  again,T>ut  I  c*>***        J 

him.  A  middle-aged,  motherly  lady,  who  him  suffer  so,  anA       •** 

admired  Wenlworlh's  genius,  and  sym-  quick  as  I  coald." 

pathized  with  bim  in  his  present  unhappy  This  confession   **^  *^ 

position  and  unlucky  predicament,  put  a  victim  was  like  ih^          ^»d 

eosaamer   linen   handkerchief    into    his  Upas,  or  the  quiche.         ^t^* 

hand.       He     softened    for    a    moment,  rounded  by  the  de^w-**^    ■- 

pressed  her  band  gratefully,  and  lamed  here,  even  here,       •■"''  **^ 

awKy  to  try  bis  teeth,  all  UDconaciooaly,  abided  to  asaert  iC^^      ^^ 
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off  the  offending  limb  from  the  body,  we  were  not  too  dull,  too  bnsy,  or  too  mis- 
see  signs  of  life.  Ask  me  not,  then,  to  erable  to  look  on  them.  Little  do  the 
paint  the  totally  lost  While  men  live,  lovers  of  cloud-land  think  that  half  the 
they  are  not  lost  There  is  always  a  life  pleasure  of  gazing  on  these  beautiful 
in  humanity  to  which  the  life  of  humani-  fleecy  forms  that  clothe  the  heavens  in 
ty  can  successfully  appeal.  bridal  or  festal  garments,  comes  from 
Though  I  have  adduced  all  this  to  that  carefree  life,  that  allows  them  even 
prove  that  men  are  not  all  evil,  that  they  to  look  up  at  the  skies.  Caroline  lay  on 
are  strange,  angelic,  demoniac  beings,  a  sweet  bank,  and  read  till  she  was  sur- 
yet  even  my  faith  in  humanity  has  been  feited  with  the  sweets  of  her  book,  (it 
at  times  shaken,  and  perhans  never  more  was  Wentworth's,)  and  then  she  looked 
cruelly  than  when  I  was  ooiiffed  to  con-  with  a  quiet  joy  at  the  sky  that  she 
template  steadily  the  course  of  Cloudsley  could  not  forget,  when  mouths  after* 
Went  worth,  through  the  two  years  that  ward,  with  the  glare  of  death  in  her  eye» 
succeeded  the  scorn  and  slight  hurled  at  and  a  hand  of  ice  on  her  heart,  she  re- 
him  by  Caroline  Templeton  at  that,  to  lated  to  me  every  particular  of  her  ac- 
him  and  her,  memorable  party.  He  had  quaintance  with  Wentworth.  (  think  I 
▼owed  to  be  avenged.  He  knew  human  see  her  now  on  that  green  velvet  slope, 
nature  well,  and  pretty  girls  better.  He  with  her  white  muslin  dress  falling  like 
knew  with  whom  he  had  to  deal,  and  the  robes  of  a  queen  about  her,  her  straw 
he  took  his  measures  carefully.  He  left  hat,  with  its  knots  of  blue  ribbons,  lyinr 
society,  and  gave  himself  more  closely  beside  her,  her  hair  and  bosom  deckea 
than  ever  to  tiie  life  of  the  student  and  with  roses,  her  favorite  flower,  and  she 
author.  He  seldom  was  seen  abroad,  looks  so  lovely  to  my  mind's  eye,  that 
and  when  he  did  appear  he  sought  no  the  being  who  could  mar  and  curse  all 
one,  and  no  one  could  have  thought,  this  beauty,  seems  to  me  a  very  fiend, 
from  his  manner,  that  he  wished  to  live  and  yet  I  know  that  Wentworth  was  only 
in  the  memory  of  any  one,  though  his  a  proud,  sick,  and  vengeful  boy.  He  was 
elegant  and  tasteful  dress  gave  evidence  half-crazed,  too,  as  many  men  of  genius 
that  he  had  not  yet  wholly  abjured  the  are  in  their  youth;  but  I  must  con- 
world.  I  recollect  thinking  that  Went-  fess  he  had  a  horrid  '*  method  in  his 
worth  dressed  remarkably  well  for  a  re*  madness.*'  His  eye  gleamed  with  joy 
cluse,  and  yet  I  seldom  thoueht  of  any-  when  he  saw  Caroline.  She  could  not 
thing  out  of  the  right  line  of  my  work,  dream  that  it  was  the  joy  of  the  tiger 
He  knew  Miss  Templeton's  taste  and  who  has  found  his  prey, 
habits.  He  wrote  for  ner  favorite  maga-  He  came  towards  her,  bowed  with  de- 
zines — he  wrote  what  he  knew  she  ference,  and  extended  his  band.  *'  Shall 
would  love  to  read,  what  she  would  we  be  friends.  Miss  Templeton,"  said  he, 
linger  upon  and  weep  over,  and  bind  to  in  his  blandest  manner.  **  I  trust  so,** 
her  heart.  In  cold  blood  he  did  all  this,  said  Caroline.  But  the  hour  for  triumph 
He  entered  by  this  means,  at  the  most  had  by  nO  means  come.  Caioline  was 
sacred  hours,  into  the  most  dear  and  wary,  and  as  selfish  as  Wentworth.  But 
cherished  haunts  of  her  home,  and  her  he  knew  his  gaine ;  he  did  not  follow  up 
father's  grounds.  He  never  went  there,  his  advantage.  He  was  more  recherchi 
be  sent  only  his  lucubrations,  but  to  than  ever,  but  he  was  not  idle,  and  the 
Caroline  he  was  always  present  She  time  came  when  he  was  continually  with 
saw  that  proud,  scorning  eye  dartinz  fire  Caroline.  Though  she  had  a  heart,  she 
at  her,  and  then  she  saw  the  sparkling  was  what  Cloudsley  had  deemed  her  at 
and  beautiful  beaming  in  his  eye  and  first,  a  vain  and  selfish  beauty,  because 
upon  his  lip — the  rich  blood  deepening  she  was  the  creature  of  the  circumstances 
the  red  or  his  cheek.  Through  his  that  surrounded  her ;  she  had  not  that 
writings  she  came  to  forgive  him.  She  deep  inner  life  which  steadies  and  sup- 
could  not  do  otherwise,  and  then  an  ac-  ports  at  once,  or  rather,  such  had  been 
cident  brought  about  a  meeting  between  ner  training  that  she  had  never  been 
them.  It  was  in  a  sweet  spot  in  the  thrown  for  comfort  and  support  upon 
countr}',  on  the  banks  of  a  clear  brook,  herself.  Her  father  had  sustained  her, 
that  they  met  Caroline  had  strolled  out  her  mother  had  cared  for  her,  and  a  host 
to  read,  to  think,  to  feel  the  joy  of  life,  of  admirers  had  drawn  her  continually 
in  the  pure  air  of  a  quiet  summer  even-  out  of  herself.  But  proud,  and  scornful, 
ing.  The  sun  was  going  down,  and  and  vain  as  she  was,  she  was  at  last  con- 
the  clouds  looked  glorious  to  all  who  quered.    Tyrants  make  the  most  abject 
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of  all  slare,^ — and  Caroline  had  been  a  less  Dove.    I  w 

tvrant,lordinpoTerallaround, and  giving  love,  bul  I  was 

Iitt)e   or    nothing    to    any.      Cloudsley  vincible  faledccit 

Wentworth  had  gore  steadily  on  loivard  fail  in  ihe  accomj 

the  allainmenl  ot  his  one  diabolical  end,  pose.     Then,   b( 

and  when  that  proud   will  was  whully  How  can  I  cuiti 

bowed,  when  Caroline  had  cast  herself  has  become  inca] 

upon  his  bosom  and   loid   him  that  nhe  — when  it  collec 

woold   henceforth   live  for  him  and  for  — when  I  canno 

him  only,  he  was  aatiatieJ.     He  Eporned  purpose,  even  in 

her  from  him  in  ihal  moment,  and  coldly  without  first  abt{ 

said,  "  Miss  Templelon,  /  Ttmembtr,  and  predominating  f 

1  have  had   my  revenge."     Oh!   what  a  inspires  nolhmg 

blow  was  this  to  a  heart^a  haman  heart  or  good  thing  ca 

— a  woman's  heart.     But  she  would  not  is  a  perpetuu  ca 

believe   him;  for   once  in   her  life    her  tue  and  to  everj 

pride  came  not  to  her  aid,  and  she  sunk  see  me  1  Will  yc 

inlo  the  pitiful  beggar  at  the  feet  of  the  lillle  know  how, 

merciless.     She  wrote  to  him.    Bead  her  a  line  from  you  ' 

words.  my  impatient  spi 

"  Oh,  my  friend  !  I  would  write,  but  1 

cannot.  Ihaveburned  oneletler.  Where-  This  letter  w 

fore  do   I  write  >     Wherefore  should  1 .'  by   a   special   d 

It  is  the  consuming  and   quenchless  fire  crushed  it  in  h 

of  my  poor  soul^it  is  this,  Ihal  urges  fiercely,  and  wa 

forward  my  faltering  hand.     Why  does  for  a  long  time. 

it  falter  i  I  cannot  answer,  f  have  asked  he  had  made  up 

again  and  again,  why  is  all  with  me  thus.'  and  Cloudsley 

A  thouaarMf  echoes  answer  to  my  soul  work  at  all  time 

like  Ihe  wailing  of  midnight  wind  in  a  It  was  the  evi 

desert    Oh,  my  God '.  why  was  this  heart  sent  that  I  was 

created  with  all  its  endowments  of  earn-  Caroline.     She 

est  and   steadfast  love   lo  no  purpose .'  trusted  coasio. 

0  God!    enlighten  me  with  a  sudden  treated,  and  sbi 

jay  of  thy  wisdom — Oh  '.  give  me  peace,  never  receire  ai 

or  the  grave — that  jny  dissolving  nature  her  in  strong  con 

mav  live  again  in  Ihe  harmless  flowers,  under  the  magnt 

and  thus  exist  not  all  in  vain.     Why,  the  fierce  menta 

Cloudsley,  must  1  love  with  such  entire-  baffled   me  entii 

ness,  when  you  say  yon  scorn  and  hale  only  wait  for  t 

me.'     But  no,  Ibis  IS  not  so — it  cannot  be  by  her.     I  held 

— else  I  should  act  feel  this  want  for  laid  my  hand  upc 

your  love,  which  is  loo  imperious  to  be  that  there  are  d 

controlled.     Vainly  I  seek  you,  vainly  1  which  art  is  po 

strive  to  awaken  your  lore.     1  know  all  that  bespoke  iru 

is  vain — all  ihines  whisper  the  mournful  trials  from  whii 

truth  to  me.     f  ftai,  Cloudsley— Oh !  do  may  yet  walk  ( 

not  be  oSended — that  the  glory  of  your  give  back  the  i 

■ou!  is  consuming  on  the  altar  of  ambi-  murmnr." 

tioQ.    Oh,  trust  me !  we  who  are  for  im-  But  I  was  not 

mortality  should   be  worthy  of  it,  and  I  was  not  yet  h( 

should  allow  nothing  lo  supersede  those  berstate;  ilwas 

refining  and  elevating  sentiments  which  ically  revealed  t 

constitute  the  happiness  ol  heaven,  and  sin  who  had  la! 

the  only  tj-ue  happiness  of  earth.     I  have  worth  told  me  en 

loved  you  too  well.  I  can  never  love  you  me  suppose  it  Wi 

less.     En  the  airy,  ideal  world,  I  would  view  to  take  pi: 

find  my  rose  of  joy,  but  when  I  look  and  her  peeudo 

abroad,  cloud   riseit   on   cloud,  and  my  understand   tfaei 

thwartedbopewandersbackliketheArk-  asked  Mr.  Aylo 
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and  requeBt  Cloadsley  Wentworth  to  Bee  life,  with  all  its  gushing  allections,  in 

MiB6  Templeton.    He  went,  and  foand  vain?    How  could  yon  go  away  from  my 

that  Wentworth  bad  that  day  left  for  a  sight,  and  leave  me  to  the  worfd  with  oat 

distant  city.    He  communicated  the  fact  a  friend  ?    You  can  never  again  find  each 

to  Caroline.    The  next  time  I  called,  I  a  friend  as  I  could  ever  be  to  you.    But 

found  her  writing,  in  a  perfect  storm  of  has  my  proud  spirit  oome  to  this— forgive 

grief.    I  afterwards  saw  the  letter  she  me,  my  nead  beats,  my  brow  aches.  Oh ! 

was  writing,  which  the  reader  will  readily  there  is  such  a  change.    Life  is  as,  before 

conclude  was  to  Wentworth.    Terrible  as  I  loved  you,  nothing.    You  have  gone 

it  is  to  describe  the  humiliation  of  that  from  me,  but  oh !  remember,  that  time, 

haughty  woman,  I  mu6t  yet  finish  the  nor  distance,  nor  destiny,  can  ever  atlure 

description  by  giving  a  copy  of  (his  se-  my  fixed  soul  from  its  union  with  thee; 

cond  letter :  and, dearest,  should  disappointment  sting, 

"  My  Dearest  C— Will  you  condescend  ?'  friends  forsake,  or  sickness  prostrate, 

to  read  one  more  letter  irom  your  poor  >t^  ^>>  cold  world,  remember  me,  and 

Caroline  ?     Will  you  read  this  heart-  think  these  words  are  not  a  droara,  bat 

pouring  chaos  of  words  ?— for  such  this  wrung  from  the  bursting  heart  of  your 

letter  must  be.  Will  you  feel  that  mj  heart  ^^^                                  CAROUHa." 

[8  breaking?   Oh,  it  is ;  it  is  bursting !    I  This  last  letter  was  sent  to  Cloudsley 

have  heard  that  you  are  gone ;  that  word  during  his  absence.    It  evidenUy  moved 

has  nearly  killed  me.    Oh  I  nothing  can  hin^  somewhat,  for  he  returned  it  and  the 

again  exceed  my  misery ;  but  I  am  calmer  previous  letter,  and  wrote  a  few  lines  on 

now.  Oh  !  I  prayed  to  God,  m  uncontroll-  the  sheet  that  inclosed  them.    He  said, 

able  aeony,  for  vou,  dear  one,  and  for  my-  

self.  And  now  a  sweet  feeling  of  resigna-  "  Mms  Tbmvleton  :— I  return  yoor  M- 

tion  comes  over  me.     He  will  take  care  of  ters.    You  are  too  proud,  to  conteinptato 

ine.  He  will  direct  my  weak  tread  through  w**^  pleasure  the  fact  that  such  letten 

the  shadowy  way.    But,  oh  !  my  trust  ^^  ^"  ^^  hands  of  any  man,  when  oaoe 

in  my  only  Father  and  Friend,  though  your  reason  is  restored.    I  leave  you  to 

great,  is  all  too  weak.    I  do  love  Him,  JO"''  own  good  sense  and  dignity  of 

though  invisible,  save  in  the  benign  and  character ;  these  must  restore  you  injime. 

ever-varying  manifestations  of  His  in-  Respectfully,           C.  W." 

breathing  Spirit ;  and  oh !  my  God,  forgive  I  knew  that  as  soon  as  Miss  Temple- 

me  if  I  ever  wander  from  thee,  and  seek  ton's  pride  could  be  ihorougbly  aroused 

too  earnestly  an  earthly  love — perhaps  she  would  be  safe.    The  straggle  was 

an  Idol.    God  has  a  brighter  future  for  long.     When  she  opened  her  heart  to 

me.    It  must  be  so.    The  sweet  depart-  me  she  kept  nothing  back;  she  told  me 

ing  summer,  with  its  golden  clouds,  its  all  her  thoughts,  feelings  and  fancies,  and 

gurgling  brooks,  its  balmy  atmosphere  of  every  incident  of  her  strange  and  event- 

cheerfulflowers,  shall  brighten  my  life  as  ful  connection  with  Wentworth.    This 

surely  as  my  love  for  you  consumes  it.  confidence  calmed  her  spirit  somewhat. 

Oh  !  now,  now  a  sallen  billow  fills  ray  and  at  length  her  native  pride  and  dignity 

Boul  with  despair.     Oh !  how  have  I  of  character  was  aroused,  an4  Caroline 

wished  the  leaaen  hours  to  fly  that  kept  arose  again  to  meet  her  friends,  again  to 

me  from  thee.    Oh,  Cloudsley,  look  upon  look  out  upon  the  world.    But  she  arose 

the  past !    How  much  have  I  treasured  beggared  in  affection,  blasted  in  life.   She 

for  you — how  perse veringly  have  I  toiled  had  given  without  return.    The  mystic 

to  gather  a  small  chaplet  of  laurels  and  cia'le  of  Love  must  be  completed,  or  our 

flowers,  and  smiled  to  think  that  you  life  is  expended  for  nought,  and  we  be- 

would   love  me  more  for  them.    Now  come  weaker  continually.    Do  we  won- 

all  is  gone.    You  have  left  me  without  a  der  at  the  imbecility  of  the  many  when 

parting  word — you,  whom  I  love  so  deep-  so  little  of  true  union  is  known,  though 

ly  that  nothing  earthly,  while  I  breathe,  the  meaningless  by-word  is  forever  on 

can  change  the  unwelcome  current  of  my  our  lip, ««  union  is  slrenffth  ;"  while  men 

affections.     Why  coold  I  not  bear  it?  mockingly  ask,  what  is  love  ? 

No  thunderbolt  could  strike  me  down  Oh,  this  human   life  of   ours,  how 

Hke  this.    Oh,  my  Heavenly  Father,  re-  pregnant  it  is  with  awful  meaninp  and 

lease  me!    Let  me  die,  or  oid  him  love  mysteries!    How  the  spiritual  is  chained 

roe,  for  thy  sake  and  mercy's.    Oh!  I  to  the  material,  and  now  morbid  and 

should  be  so  faithful  to  every  wish  of  his  erratic    passion    wastes    and    destroys 

and  thine,  O  God !    Is  this  prayer,  is  my  the  material  body,   which  in  its  turn 
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reacts  upon  the  spirit.    Would  that  i  failed  she  soncht  compeosatlon  for  her 

eould  tell  the  secrets  that  are  festering  wasted  life  in  me  stiinaluB  of  excitemeat, 

io  the  souls  of  those  about  me — would  and  as  she  blotted  Wentworth  from  her 

that  1  could  expose  to  all  who  have  eyes  mind,  and  brought  around  her  the  poor 

Io  see,  the  worm  that  is  in  many  a  bud.  triflers  who  were  living  as  false  a  life  as 

Though  the  imbecile,  the  idiotic,  the  she  was,  she  congratulated  herself  that 

insane,  and  scarcely  less  to  be  deplored,  she    was   saved   from    an   unfortonati 

the  coquette,  might  not  be  saved  by  the  passion. 

knowledge,  some  good  might  come  of       What  mockery  to  use  the  word  Mtrtd 

the  revving.    Those  who  are  not  yet  anywhere    in    this   world !    But  Miss 

lost  might  be  warned,  and  checked  in  the  Templeton  thought  she  was  saved  whca 

downward   way,  and   preventive  con-  she  left  a  false   worship   and  aoitfht 

ditions  might  at  last  be  sought  when  worshipers  as   false.     Men  think  that 

the  need  was  fully  made  known.  the  country  is  saved  when  masses,  so  low 

Am  I  indeed  free  to  write  the  history  that  they  lack  almost  eytrj  attribute  oi 

of  my  patient,  material  as  well  as  pas-  humanity  but  the  pseudonym  marts  can 

sionsil  ?  or  must  it  be  said,  in  this  year  vote  for  and  elect  the  idol  and  ideal  of 

of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  their  own  ignorance  and  stupidity ;  or 

and  forty,  that  noble  natures,  deprived  of  when  we  have  made  nations  our  victims, 

their  rightful  outflowinj^,  are  thrown  back  and  degraded  ourselves  to  beasts  of  prey, 

to  prey  in  secret  and  in  darkness  upon  then  weare«zveJ.'   And  when  one  set 

life  and  health,  and  neither  Pastor,  Phy-  of  abuses   has  become  so  salline  that 

sician  nor  Press,  utters  a  full  and  right-  we  exchange  them  for  another ;  Tor  in- 

eous  warning.  stance,  when  we  exchange  ardent  spirits 

Caroline  returned  to  society  changed  for  pork  and  tobacco,  and  debauch  forty 

and  changing.    Her  life  became  daily  years,  instead  of  sinking  into  the  grave 

more  blasted.     With  a  hopeless  Love  in  five,  we  are  saved ;  and  the  world  in 

eating  at  her  heart,  with  the  demons  of  its  wisdom  decides  that  those  who  pray 

mortitied  pride  ever  tormenting  her,  with  to  be  delivered   from    such  salvation, 

no  legitimate  aphere  of  action  for  her  sadly  need  saving, 
powers,  is  it  wonderful  that  she  became        How  often  have  I  blessed  the  medical 

the  victim  of  morbid  passions.  Gradually  profession  because  it  gives  me  a  key  to  the 

her  health.failed,  though  she  went  much  oearts  of  those  around  me.    I  have  ex- 

in  society.    The  excitement  of  company  plored  their  characters  with  a  light  that 

and  admiration  gave  her  a  sort  of  fitful  few  others  hold,  and  I  know  the  worth 

life.     She  wat»   the  charm   of  certain  that  is  in  them ;  and  when  fate  blasts  or 

circles,  but  she  went  to  the  solitude  of  obscures  the  good,  I  know  that  it  is  for  a 

her  home,  not  for  rest  and  peace,  but  to  season  only.    Goodness  is  eternal.   This 

endure  the  collapse  and  misery  conse-  faith  made  me  look  with  quiet  and  pa- 

?aent  upon  a  false,  a  futile  excitement  tience  upon  the  reckless,  heartless  course 
saw  toe  heartless  life  which  she  led  of  Caroline  Templeton.  She  became 
with  deep  pain.  Months  passed,  and  I  a  confirmed  coquette ;  and  Cloudsley 
made  no  enbrt  for  her.  My  hand  was  Wentworth  found  comfort  in  the  contcm- 
paralyzed — my  tongue  was  palsied — but  plation  of  her  evil  state,  for  having  real- 
oh,  the  agonizing  prayer  which  I  uttered  ly  and  truly  blasted  her  being  tul  rhe 
in  secret  for  this  sister  of  my  soul !  became  that  mean  and  withered  thing  a 
Daily  I  became  aware  that  her  life  was  virtuous  coquette.  He  could  not,  or 
the  transcript  of  many  lives,  and  those  would  not  believe  that  her  love  for  him, 
too  the  noblest,  if  true  development  could  thwarted  and  thrown  scalding  hack  upon 
but  be  realized.  But  what  sphere  of  her  heart,  had  brought  her  to  this.  No — 
action  has  a  proud  and  delicate  woman  he  setded  it  that  it  was  the  inherent  de> 
when  denied  the  life  of  the  affections?  pravity  of  her  nature.  But  Caroline  set- 
What  could  she  do  in  her  morbid  state,  tied  nothing,  reflected  upon  nothing, 
but  become  the  destroyer  of  herself  or  Her  life  was  a  bottomless  pit  of  want, 
others.  Education,  position,  the  influ-  which  she  sought  vainly  to  fill  from  the 
cuces  of  society,  conscience  and  a  blight-  miserable  famine  around  her.  A  por- 
ed heart,  all  combined  to  keen  her  from  poseless  life  has  something  so  revolting 
falling  into  sin  which  the  uhurch  and  in  it,  that  it  is  very  difficult  for  me  to 
the  world  recognized  as  such.  Let  no  bring  myself  to  contemplate  it  for  any 
one  then  suppose  that  she  fell  into  what  one  toward  whom  I  feel  even  slight 
is  (oUed  a  dissolute  life.    As  her  health  friendship.     But  1  cannot  teiJ  how  deep- 
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ly  I  was  pained  to  see  so  much  beauty,  of  the  heart     I  could  not  refuse  to  risk 

and  sweetness,  and  energy,  as  Caroline  instraction  and  counsel  to  one  dying  so 

possessed*  so  much  worse  than  wasted,  rapidly, sopainfully,  and  in  such  asuicidal 

To  see  such  a  woman  living  the  spider's  manner,    ohe  receired  my  words  as  one 

life  of  snaring  flies  without  the  spider's  who  had  the  elements  of  true  greatness 

wish  to  eat  them,  was  a  sieht  that  made  in  her.    With  my  counsel  and  Carlyle's 

me  well  nigh  angry.     But  1  saw,  that  if  Life  book,  she  left  for  the  sea^side.    An 

we  will  eleyate  men  or  women  we  must  entire  change  of  thought  and  of  action, 

give  them  high  aims.    Give  people  some-  daily  bathing,    horseback   riding,    and 

tiun^  worthful  to  occupy  them  if  you  climbing  over  rocks,  and  through  woods 

would  take  them  from  the  worthless.  and  ravines,  soon  began  to  work  out  my 

At  length  that  horrid  train  of  nervous  friend*s  redemption.  She  perseTered  for 
symptoms,  dyspepsia,  melancholy,  weak-  months  in  this  course  of  file,  and  when 
ness,  irregular  action  of  the  heart,  im-  next  I  saw  her  the  bloom  of  health  had 
paired  vision,  etc.,  etc.,  was  so  confirmed  begun  to  return  to  her;  but  she  was  by 
and  so  distressing  that  I  was  consulted  by  no  means  well.  There  wds  bitterness  in 
the  family.  I  might  have  recommended  her  heart  and  her  words.  She  had  turn- 
sea-bathing,  air,  exercise  and  change  of  ed  away  from  the  altar  of  folly  to  sacri- 
acene,  but  without  a  new  direction  could  flee  on  that  of  hate  and  contempt.  I  re- 
be  given  to  the  mind  I  felt  sure  that  this  cognized  this  as  a  necessary  step  in  her 
would  ultimately  avail  little.  She  was  way  out  of  her  moral  and  physical  sick- 
very  unwilling  to  see  me.  She  seemed  ness.  But  I  wished  to  hasten  her  pro- 
to  shrink  from  me  instinctively,  and  then  K^^s  through  this  phase  of  her  life, 
she  dung  with  insane  tenacity  to  the  ooon  after  her  return  from  her  sea-side 
false  life  she  was  living;  and  though  residence  I  called  on  her.  I  was  pleased 
pale, and  feeble,  and  wretched,  and  lite-  with  the  improvement  apparent  in  her 
rally  sinking  into  the  grave,  I  found  that  health,  but  the  bitterness  of  her  spirit 
I  could  not  approach  her,  she  was  so  was  very  soon  evinced  by  her  conversa- 
busy  doing  nothing ;  but  I  was  patient,  tion. 

I  knew  that  she  really  respected  me,  and  She  said :  *<  I  have  read  your  book, 

I  waited  for  one  of  those  hours  of  pique.  Doctor,  and  I  fear  it  has  done  me  \ery 

eatiehr,  or  disgust  that  are  scattered  so  little  service,  for  it  has  made  me  hate  this 

thickly  in  the  pathway  of  the  votaries  of  usly  clothes-market  of  a  world,  and  my- 

fblly.    I  religiously  put  **  Sartor  Resar-  sell  too.'* 

tos**  in  my  pocket  whenever  I  called,  and  '*  What  we  dislike  we  generally  try  to 

at  last  I  found  an  opportunity  of  giving  change.** 

her  the  book.  '*  And  generally  try  in  vain,**  said 

«  Doctor,"  said  she,  with  a  start,  after  Caroline,  almost  harshly.  **  I  do  not  seek 
skimming  a  page  or  two,  **  you  certainly  for  change.  Doctor ;  f  make  fools  my  play- 
are  not  serious  in  asking  me  to  reeid  this  things*  and  consequently  have  plenty  of 
strange  book  of  odd  fancies.  I  have  no  amusement" 

time  for  any  reading  but  Byron  and  Bui-  "  Amusement,  however  pleasant,  is  a 

wer,  and  no  taste  for  any  other."  poor  business,  followed  as  such,"  said  I. 

**  But  I  am  serious.  Miss  Templeton,  "  Doctor,"  said  Caroline,  and  her  dark 

and  thoujgh  I  might  ask  you  to  read  the  eyes  swam  in  tears,  and  she  trembled  visi- 

book  for  Its  own  sake,  more  properly  than  bly,  **  I  hate  my  life  and  almost  all  that 

for  any  other  reason,!  will  not  ask  it  for  surrounds  me ;  but  I  live  upon  the  out- 

tbat :.  I  will  ask  you  to  read  it  for  my  ward — I  cannot  escape  from  this  life,  for 

sake,  if  you  have  ever  considered  me  a  I  dare  not  look  inward,"  and  she  shud- 

friend."  dered.  **  You  know  me,  and  what  a  heart 

Caroline  sighed.     **  I  will    read    it,  of  cinders  and  ashes  1  bear  about.    I  can 

Doctor,"  said  she.  never  come  to  a  resurrection,  and  why 

The  time  bad  come  for  me  to  speak  should  I  not  live  by  the  hour,  when  J  can- 
plainly  to  my  friend.  I  had  watchea  her  not  live  otherwise  ?  I  have  changed 
pallid  complexion  ;  the  dreamy,  deathy  greatly,  as  you  know,  these  few  months, 

flare  of  her  eye;  her  languid  and  trem-  but  my  life  is  little  better  or  wiser.    I 

ling  step;  the  alternate  brilliancy  and  have  been  leading  the  life  of  a  sheep  or  a 

dark  depression  that  came  over  her.    In  goat,  to  get  my  health.    There  is  no  true 

a  moment  of  what  in  health  would  have  ufe  in  me." 

b^n  slight  agitation,  1  have  seen  her  **  But  you  can  live  otherwise.  Miss Tem- 

Dearly  suffocating  from  excessive  action  pleton.  You  have  great  riches  in  your  in- 
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TOW  to  the  heart,  and  how  rcBoIntelj  And  ingeU  hover  ronml  ii»  tdt  the  honrB 

ly  refnse  lo  part  with  it."  And  Tan   our   fevered  life'  itiib    cooli 

"They  only  refose  becBase  they  think  wings; 

mpossible  to  change,"  said  1.   ■■  They  *■><>  wf"">  *•>«  l""^  «'»"»  c'ood  dark 

ist  be  laaght.   Ml™   Templelon,  as  _     ''•';'^"'      ^  ..  „ 

ildren  are   taught  1o  keep  out  of  thn  beneath,  beyond  il,  Hesven'.  own  be» 

^  by  painful  elperience."  »P^"'B'- 

"But   some   will    listen,"    salrt    she,  Tho  flowers,  tpringing  from  our  moll 

ome  will   profit  by  the   enperience  of  earth, 

lers ;  they  we  all  things  change  abnnt  Maka  glad  the  temple  of  the  livins;  God. 

im ;    they  must   therefore   learn   that  They  »re  the  music,  poelry,  find  mitth 

mige  is  poMible."  O*'  the  green  world— (ha  liletil,  senaeh 

[  was  very  cheerful  and  happy  at  the  '^'°" 

M  of  a  mnch  longer  conversation  than  U  made  all  vocal  with  (heir  joyons  hyni 

lenerally  allowed  myself  with  any  one.  In  fragrancB,breathing(o  the  upper  heaTi 

iwlieht  was  my  step,  and  with  what  a  Their  beauty,  noie'en  sin  could  apoil 

iceful  happrncsfl  my  heart  pulsated  as  '''■''■ 

relumed   lo   my  home,   which   many  A  world  where  flovfen  c«i  bloom  muat 

lughi  must  be  lonely  and  unhappy  be-  forgiven. 

tieitwasa  bachelor's  home.      Iwaa  The  trees  lo  grandly  lieautiful  and  Mron( 

■ary,  hut  happy,  that  nighl  as  I  placed  That  give  us  fmil,  and  Oowers ,  and  cooh 

'  two  American  comforts— a  foolelool  _.    »™« i  .     .  ,  ,„^, 

3   a  rockinK-chair-beside  my  table,  They  image  forth  the  perfect.      Whi 

'^iSS&f'^iS^  ^-S.".-  -'™  "^  "■■ ""  '"■ 

ilon's   poem    from    my  pocket;  and 

■nih  I  coald  not  call  her  a  poelesj,  I  The  warm.bright  son  the  love  of  God  i 

jla  rive  her  credit  for  the  deep  feeline  .™l''         ,    , 

i  cfear  perception  which   belongs  iS  And  shines  amid   the  cold,  and  dark,  a 


It  least  see  a  brick  from  the 


ilding  I  am  trying  lo  describe.  j^„^  „^^  ^^,g  Earlh,  like  Heaven,  tet 

LIFE  ON  THE  EARTH.  ""^  ^^''' 

ehalb  its  man?  moana,  its  many  cares.  The  clear  and  sparkling  water  from  t 

clinging,  wilheting   shroud    of  fire-  fountain, 

toolb'd  wo  ;  Old  ocean,  rivers  broad  and  liltla  rills 

ere    grow  amid  the  wheat,  *s    many  That  glad  the  valley  and  leap  down  t 

me'l^'sGodcaneuflerhereto  grow.  LikeTtuth, w'iilpurifyihe wortdfrom  il 
With  birds,  and  flowers,  and  trees,  and  a 
iDl,  bare-boned  want,  around  uj  shrinks  ,„ j  water. 


Tio  iTBD  ijoqb  air  ano  iiffUE  are  never         ^      .  n     #  .     ,         i-r    i  - 
jree_  "  An  idle,  frivoloun  life  brings  us  ir 

idle  and  worthless  associations ;  while 

«rl>,  quivering  human  hearts,  are  born  'if*  o^  usefulness  brings  us  into  usel 

to  beat  associations.     New  and  valuable  frien 

wreichedness  so  deep,  and  dark,  and  gathered  around  Miss  Templelon,  end 

l^ne,  last  one  came  who  was,  lo  the  sober  sa 

•lit  would  be  most  utter  and  complete  iiy  of  her  sorrow- taught  perception,  tno 

jod  ID  beaven  could  e'er  forget  his  own.  fceauliful  than  Uie  Bluff  that  dreams  a 

t  darknei.  never  yet  wa,  wholly  da* ;  ""^she^had  labored  with  wisdom  and  e 

Sr'  """^  *^  f"^  'h8  res'oralion  of   her  healt 

le  com.  h^  flint  hold,  close  the  cheer-  material  and  spirilual.  and  she  had  be. 

ful  spark  successful. 

Ill  blcBSEB  with  its  gladdening  warmth        ^ow  mighty  are  a  few  years  For  go< 

and  light.  01  for  eriT    Her  new  friend  made  f 
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her  a  Heaven  in  her  health  as  Went-  in  notion.    He  busied  himadf  slightly 

worth  had  made  a  Hell  in  her  insanity  for  a  day  or  two ;  a  great  many  bdies 

and  illness.    But  the  question  came,  was  became  very  busy*  and  the  result  was  a 

she  aught  to  him  ?  and  the  warning  of  pic-nic. 

the  past  fell    upon  her  spirit  like   a  As  fate  would  have  it,  for  once  there 

pall.  was  plenty  of  nice  edibles,  very  littk 

Eugene     Herder    was    Wentworth's  dust,  no  rain,  and  no  unusual  supply  ol 

friend,  his  Mentor — and  they  were  inse-  Knats,    moschetoes,    or    other    vermin. 

eBirable  companions ;  but  this  did  not  Herder  secured  the  companion  he  wished, 

inder  Caroline   from  making  his   ac-  and  life,  and  time,  and  the  pic-nic  wera 

quaintance ;   for  she  now    met   Went*  all  rose-colored  to  him. 

worth  with  as  much  indifference,  appa-  The  dinner  was  excellent ;  the  shade 

rently,   as  she   met   me.     Wentworth  was  delightful ;  the  wit  decidedly  attic, 

looked  upon  her  with  wonder.    He  saw  and  the  laughers  sufficiently  accommo- 

her  as  it  were  transfigured  before  him ;  dating  to  laugh  at  the  dullest  jokea.  And 

no  longer  begging  his  love  but  command-  then  bits  of  paper  and  pencils  were  put  in 

ing  his  admiration.  The  enthusiasm  that  requisition,  and  verses  and  **  crambo" 

kindled  her  e^e  and  elowtid  upon  her  were  written,  and  the  day  passed  mort 

cheek;  the  springing  life  of  her  graceful  pleasantly;  and  Caroline  found  berseff 

step,  and  the    queenlv  dignity  of  her  possessed  of  some  lines  which  she  had 

whole  bearing,  were  by  no  means  lost  no  wish  to  present  to  the  company,  and 

upon  Wentworth.     But  he  never  spoke  so  she  put  tnem  carefully  in  her  bag,  and 

of  her  to  his  friend.     Herder  saw  her  read  them' again  and  again  before  retiring, 

mostly  through    her  writings — and  he  I  shall  steau  a  copy,  though  I  am  very 

loved  her  as  we  love  sunlight  and  the  sure  they  will  not  make  my  readers  as 

perfume  of  flowers,  as  a  thing  to  be  en-  happy  as  they  made  her. 

joyed ;   appreciated,  but  not  possessed.  «  When  the  imprisoned  soul  for  yean 

**  Such  a  oeing  can  never  be  mine,'*  said  hath  looked   upon    the  world   tbrooj^h 

he    many  times  in  the  day  and  night :  bars  of  triple  steel,  catching  only   faint 

and  Caroline  echoed  the  plaint  as  many  glimpses  of  the  sunlight,  now  wildly 

times,  <*  Such  an  one  can  never  be  mine."  overwhelmed  the  heart  becomes  whea 

Herder  had  spent  his  life  essentially  the  warm,  gushing  tide  of  rich,  red  Ufhi 

alone,  because  he  had  found  no  one  who  flows    in,   and    compasses   and    thrills 

approached  the  realization  of  bis  ideal.  through  all  our  being.   The  sceptic  heart 

**  Would  not  a  pic-nic  on  Laurel  Hill  cries  out,  it  cannot  be !   God  never  made 

be  a  fine  affair  one  of  these  sultry  after-  such  light  for  me.    Just  so  mv  doubting 

noons,**  said  Herder  to  Wentworth.  heart  exclaims — it  cannot  be  HbaX  love  is 

*<  Yes,  if  you  want  to  be  bored  with  mine.    It  is  another  dream  amongst  the 

gnats,  and  girls,  and  moschetoes.**  many  that  have  chased  each  other  from 

*'  But  we  will  only  bargain  for  the  my  asking  heart     A  golden  dream.  *tis 

girls.**  true,  but  still  a  dream.     And  with  this 

<*  But  you  will  g:et  a  shower  thrown  dreadful  doubt  sheathed  in  the  core  of  my 

in,  or  else  you   will  be  thirsty  where  all-living  heart,  I  wait  for  sober,  waking 

there  is  no  water ;  or  starved  before  the  certainty.*' 

girls  choose  to  open  the  baskets,  and  This  from  Herder,  the  man  of  whom 
hungry  after  they  are  emptied ;  and  the  her  good  maiden  aunt  Katy,  who  bad 
ugliest  woman  in  the  lot,  with  no  brains  lived  three-quarters  of  a  century,  said, 
to  compensate  for  the  lack  of  beauty,  will  ««He  is  better-looking  than  Lvavette, 
be  sure  to  fall  to  you ;  and  then  she  will  and  almost  as  good-looking  as  Washing- 
fall  in  love  with  vou,  and  make  a  party  ton  Ah  !  Carry  dear,  *  our  first  love  it 
when  you  are  sick ;  and  you  will  have  to  a  love  of  fancy ;  our  second  is  a  love  of 
go  and  drink  sour  claret,  or  flat  cham-  judgment'  ** 

paigne,  or  brandied  madeira.  Bah  !  these  Qtroline  slept  that  night  very  sweetly, 

pic-nics  cost  too  much  unless  you  hap-  I  dare  say,  and  probably  dreamed  of  roses 

pen  to  be  in  love  and  in  luck  at  the  same  and  lilies,  and  a  great  many  beautifiil 

time,  two  things  which  do  not  occur  things. 

once  in  an  age.    Deliver  me,  say  I,  from  The  next  time  I  called,  she  showed  me 

going  pleasure-hunting.'*  some  very  happy  poems  and  a  large  MS. 

But  Herder  was  in  love,  and  a  roan  in  tale,  which  she  told  me  were  all  written 

love  can  carry  out  a  purpose.    He  knew  since  the  pic-nic,  only  a  few  davs ;  but 

what  wires  to  pull  to  set  certain  puppets  afl^tion  had  given  the  impulse  to  her  pen. 
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and  she  wrote  as  rapidly  as  the  happy  true  man  coidd  make  it,  and  we  felt  that 

moments  flew  past  her.  it  cemented  no  hated  contrast,  binding  the 

What  Cloudsley  Wentworth  became  indifferent  or  loathing,  because  interest  or 

after  years  of  stem  struggle,  when  bis  passion  bad  led  tbem  to  a  bargain  or  an 

genius  was  chastened  and  consecrated  to  entanglement;  but*an  outward  and  lejnU 

progress,  when  the  fiery  folly  of  his  expression   of   a   heavenly  fiact.     Tne 

youth  had  become  a  thing  to  be  remem-  flowers  that  shed  their  perfume  around 

hered  and  regretted — such  was  now  tbe  us,  were  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of 

man  who  sought  and  obtained  Caroline's  the  scene.    A  chastened  joy  enhvened 

loYe,  <ill ;  ^^  when  Mrs.  Herder  met  Went- 

Another  year  of  useful  life,  and  I  met  woith  on  her  bridal  eve,  as  the  friend  of 

a  few  beloved  friends  at  the  Templetons*.  her  husband,  I  was  well  assured  that  be 

It  was  a  bridal,  where  the  angels  of  beau-  would  not  soon  for^t  the  hour  when  the 

ty  and  wisdom,  and  a  world-wide  benev-  gifted  one  whom  his  youthfnl  folly  had 

olence,  found  a  congenial  sphere.    The  failed  to  blast,  was  given  to  his  friend, 
ceremony  was  impressive  as  a  good  and 


MORNING. 

Gentlc  morning,  soft  and  glowing. 
Melts  the  misty  vale  of  night. 
From  her  rubied  corner  throwing 
Floods  of  rose  and  amber  light : 

Thus  adorning — 
Beauty  is  the  dress  of  morning. 

0*er  the  hills,  the  sun  is  streaming 
On,  to  rivulets  beneath ; 
Dancing,  floating,  kissing,  gleaming — 
Giving  every  wave  a  wreath  : 

Thus  adorning — 
Beauty  is  the  dress  of  morning. 

The  dew  is  quivering  on  the  flowers. 
Like  an  host  of  fairy  eyes ; 
Or  as  tears  of  summer  showers, 
lapped,  thus  trembling,  from  the  skies : 

Thus  adorning — 
Beauty  is  the  dress  of  morning. 

Now  from  hedge  and  thicket  ringing. 
Comes  tbe  songsters'  early  lay ; 
Welcoming  the  fair  beginning 
Of  another  summer  day : 

Thus  adorning — 
Beauty  is  the  dress  of  morning. 

Bees  are  bosomed  in  the  clover — 
Back  and  forth  the  blossom  swings ; 
Scarcely  can  we  hear  the  rover. 
Flower-muffled  are  his  wings: 

Thus  adorning — 
Beauty  is  the  dress  of  morning. 

Now  the  sun  from  high  is  throwing, 
Ardent  rays  upon  the  plain ; 
Mighty  sDadows  less  are  growing. 
And  the  mora  is  in  its  wane : 

All  adorning — 
Beauty  is  the  dress  of  morning.  J.  J.  C 
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COOPER'S  ''INDIAN  AND  INGIN." 
• 

Vjcrt  narrow  and  imperfect  is  the  Doyel?  who  will  not  read  DamphletoiDd 
common  notion  about  novels,  that  they  disquisitions  and  essays.  .Weweregtid 
are  fictitious  narratives  written  to  amuse.  (Jor  t))e  Arst  times  in  our  lives)  thai  he 
So  far  is  this  from  being  the  case  that  we  was  a  **  Democrat,*'  for  many  men  viil 
are  perHuadoJ  no  successftU  novelist  ever  listen  to  a  Democrat  who  woidd  not 
wrote,  or,  at  least,  continued  to  write,  think  of  hearing  a  **  British  Wbi;" 
without  some  ulterior  aim — the  advocacy  Above  all  we  were  glad  to  find  throi^h- 
of  some  principle  or  sentiment.  A  man  out  these  books  abundant  si^ns  that  their 
of  vivid  imagination  is  generally,  if  in-  author  aims  at  being  a  Christian  as  wdl 
deed  we  must  not  say  necessarily,)  also,  as  a  gentleman — to  meet  with  abundant 
a  man  of  strong  personal  feelings  and  recognitions  of  the  Highest  Autborit}— 
partisan  tendencies;  and  when  he  finds  expressed  indeed,  at  times,  with  that 
himself  in  the  position  of  a  moral  agent  disagreeable  dogmatism  which  seems  a< 
can  he  help  making  his  fiction  the  vehicle  if  by  some  fatality  to  attend  on  a.i 
of  truth,  or  what  he  conceives  to  be  Mr.  Cooper's  opinions — butunmistakablv 
truth }  To  uphold  certain  schools  of  art,  genuine,  and  as  such  heartily  refresh- 
literature  or  politics;  to  further  social  in^  in  a  time  of  infidel  litteraUun,  viC 
reforms;  to  discourage  prejudices,  and  inhdeJ  legislators, 
expose  abuses ;  to  make  one  nation  better  *'  The  Redskins ;  or  Indian  and  Ii^b** 
known  to,  and  therefore,  better  appreci-  completes  his  proposed  task.  "Thb 
ated  by,  another;  to  influence  popular  book,"  we  quote  from  the  preface, 
opinion,  and  even  modify  national  habits  **  closes  the  series  of  the  Littlepsge 
oT  thought — these  are  some  of  the  novel-  Manuscripts  which  hare  been  gives  to 
ist*H  aims — not  merely  as  some  suppose  the  world  as  containing  a  fair  accoont  of 
in  their  short-sightedness,  to  help  board-  the  comparative  sacrifices  of  time,  money 
ing-school  misses  and  silly  boys  to  kill  and  labor  made  respectively  by  the  bud- 
time.  Great,  indeed,  is  his  power  for  lord  and  the  tenants  on  a  Kev  Vork 
evil ;  but  mighty  is  it  likewise  for  good,  estate,  together  with  the  manner  in  which 
nor  is  he  always,  thank  God,  a  servant  usages  and  opinions  are  changing  amoor 
of  Diirkness.  If  D'lsraeli  perverts  his  ns;  as  well  as  certain  of  tbe  canses  uf 
de\teri>us  humor  to  the  gratification  of  these  changes.**  The  present  ;l!a>tnt;oo 
pri\*nte  pique,  and  the  resusciuition  of  of  these  deTelopcBenta  lATolves  cote  of 
defunct  fallacies,  Miss  Martineau  incul-  those  thrilling  incidenis  for  which  ^L'- 
cates  les^ms  of  charity  and  long-sufler-  Cooper  is  so  fjunona.  Hjs  slorr  *«  es- 
ing  that  are  better  than  many  sermons,  tirely  saboniiBated  K»  hm  moai.  The 
If  the  French  Romancers  do  their  best  to  narratiTe  coatauas  fev,  or,  lo  fpetk 
cr^te  a  hril  u\xm  earth,  by  way  of  com-  plainly,  no  points  ol  particmlar  iatcnsL 
pensatiou  fi>r  their  disbelief  in  oae  here-  A  young  wamm  aad  ka  fcacWmf  indc 
alter,  our  own  irreat  novelist  presents  that  both  large  huMied  propneCors,  mm  tnm 
spectacle  which  has  ever  bc^n  the  phi-  their  travels  in  Esno^pc  to  iadtbeirMaulf 
loM.%pher\<aJ miration — an  rnt/rriuiui  tr^o  in  arms,  and  their  ova  homes  is  actmt 
iltvtt  to  fr:V  t*i(  tni:t  to  a  t  if  rent.  danger.     Disguised  aa  Getmaa  peilen 

When  '*  8vUdn<(c>e,**  the   drst  of  the  they  via t  the  scat  c£  w.  are  proeit  tf 

little^u^  M.mu scripts,  appeared,  it  ex-  an  anu^rent  meec^ac.  aaU  ohecrrt  ik 

cited  la  u^ie«I.nc»otunmiti)rated  pleasure  actions  aad  motive*  pi  wtadrf  y^^ 

and   hxely  exf^ecution.      The  ^  Chain-  ooocenied  ia  the  mcvemeaL    Nic^cr* 

hcanfr*'  d;d   nv>(  al.oy  that  p  easure,  or  lag  theatfekves  la  a  mammal  at  excise- 

d.^p;.>o.ni  thAt  expectaion.     We  were  B»ent  they  aie  £a."T  Wawijec,  tcA,  tic 

g.jui  K^  f^e  car  ci>LGju.>hed  coanuy-  riosers  ec^iiearor  to'ma<«  Obt  knR 

man  apply. *)?  h.«  tJLeni^  and  ener>t<es  to  liieraily  **ioe  hot  to  hctf  ^tm.*   Bat 

the  e\:vt>j:e  a.;d  ce^.^ure  of  tbat  evil  the  amnl  ci  some  *«af  laftias   ««  s 

coni  L^^  i  v^i  :L  :\r»  wh.ch  ts  ai  once  the  ris^t  to  aa  c«4   ch.<i.   a  rtcai  W  the 

dji*' jrer  A"..:  ;he  d'  >z^ACt  ct  oar  State.    We  &xur  \  caahin  tkoa  to  :«9e  At  *  aimW 

v^rv  f  jii  t^di  he  :.xi  wr.iicaa  corel  oa  aad  Aiaga.deC*'  «e  pnmmtai  *Iafms* 

the  v:~  ;\-;,  r..'>:  i  par:  h  et.  or  aa  cfisay,  L^  the  sfccnf  aamea  to  ^  .<^ae.    Of 

or  a    i:.>^u  <.:jcu  ;  :cr   c^a  vam   ttAi  ccsrsc 
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mon  nor  less  interesting  than  the  autiior's  inpnlse  would  be  rather  to  magnify  and 
heroines  generally  are,  and  a  wedding  to  exaggerate  the  beauties  of  New  York  in 
wind  up  widi  according  to  rule  estab-  the  hope  of  exciting  her  citizens  to 
lisbed.  In  all  this,  save  the  introduction  greater  zeal  for  the  honor  of  the  Empire 
of  the  Indians  proper,  (a  yery  felicitous  otate,  and  greater  vigilance  against  the 
conception,  and  very  neatly  worked  out,)  danger  which  threatens  so  fair  a  domain, 
there  is  nothing  more  than  might  happen  Again,  we  find  most  unnecessary  of- 
to  any  landholder  in  the  disturbed  dis-  fensiveness  of  language  in  every  erpres- 
tricts;  not  so  much  as  has  happened  to  eion  relative  to  New  England.  Thus, 
some  of  them.  In  short,  **  the  Redskins**  Puritanism  is  described  in  these  con- 
is  simply  a  vigorous  exposure  of  Anti-  ciliatory  terms  which  might  move  the 
Rentism.  And  it  is  also  evideut  to  us  envy  of  D^lsraeli  himself: 
that  the  book  was  written  for  the  masses, 

that  it  was  designed  to  enlighten  popu-        "  The   rowdy   religion,  half  cant  half 

lar  views,  and  expose  popular  tallacies.  blasphemy,  that  Cromwell  and  hia  associ- 

This  we  infer   from  the  sedulous  repe-  ^^f1  entailed  on  so  many  Enelishmen,  bat 

tition  of  iU  chief  points,  and  the  labor  ^^'^^  ^'^  ^^^  ^'ihout  a  aegree  of  fc- 

expended  in  assertJngand  proving  such  JJ^'^^-J  ^narrow- minded  .incenty  ab<.ut  ,t 
positions  as  these :  That  it  is  possible 

lor  the  poor  to  tyrannize  over  the  rich        What  would  Thomas  Carlyle  say  to 

as  well  as  the  rich  over  the  poor ;  that  ^\^  > 

exclusiveness  on  the  part  of  an  indi-        But  whatever  blame  we  might  other- 

vidual  is  no  infringement  of  his  neigh-  ^jge  be  disposed  to  bestow  on  Mr.  C 

bor's  rights;  that  money  does  not  make  for  his  worse  than  useless  violence  on 

the  gentleman,  or  guide  the  gentleman  iu  gQ^^  minor  matters  vanishes  before  our 

the  choice  of  his  friends— positions  which  admiration  of  the  unflinching  resoluteness 

to  a  gentleman  are  simple  axioms,  ^iih  which  he  has  achieved  bis  great 

ic  6i  rcMTttv  ^^^ — ^^^  ®^  telling  his  countrymen  Me 
1        /            to  truth  on  subjects  of  vital  importance*  re- 
•^p?iV  wv  x«    b  •  specting  which  most  erroneous  ideas  are 
The  work  exhibits  throughout  much  of  prevalent, 
oneofthe  last  qualities  many  of  our  readers        The  main  points  affirmed,  illustrated 
might  be  disposed  to  give  Mr.  Cooper  and  concittsively  proved  in  "The  Red- 
credit  for — strong  common  sense.     No  skins*' are  these: 
judge's  charge  could  state  the  points  at        1.  That  the  alleged  grievances  of  the 
issue  more  clearly  and  forcibly.    And  tenants  are  utterly  lalse  and  frivolous. 
pari  passu  with  this  common  sense  runs        2.  That  the  aim    and  object  of  the 
that  common  honesty  which  has  of  late  Anti-Renters  is  simply  and  absolutely  to 
grown  very  uncommon  among  ns.    An  get  other  men's  property  without  paying 
utter  fearlessness  of  popular  prejudices,  for  it 

and  that  mighty  bug-bear,  **  public  opin-        8.  That  the  landlords*  rights  have  been 

ion,**   characterizes  the  book.      To  be  disregarded  because  they  are  rich  men  ; 

sure,  as  it  is  our  unfortunate  tendency  to  and  the  rich  being  a  minority,  may,  in 

run   into  extremes,  the   author   some-  this  country  of  majorities,  be  tyrannized 

times  says  annoying  things  which  are  over  with  impunity, 
merely  annoying,  and  can  do  no  good.        4.  That  the  present  movement  is  only 

For  example,  be  is  continually  dwelling  the  first  step  to  a  general  war  upon  pro- 

on  the  provincialism  of  our  coy.     Now  petty. 

here  we  happen  to  differ  from  him,  and  5.  That  there  is  still  honesty  enough 
after  our  own  limited  experience  of  in  the  community  to  put  down  anti-rent- 
foreign  cities,  are  convinced  that  in  all  ism  at  any  moment,  if  the  honest  men  trill 
the  essentials  and  attributes  of  a  metro-  only  exert  themselves  properly. 
poHs  New  York  may  hold  up  its  head  Of  course,  we  shall  not  be  understood 
with  any  of  the  second-class  European  that  these  topics  arc  treated  of  in  regular 
capitals — Naples  for  instance.  But  sup-  order,  or  that  they  are  the  only  ones  in- 
pose  it  otherwise — let  New  York  and  troduced  ;  but  the  readers  of  *•  The  Red- 
riew  Yorkers  be  as  provincial  as  the  Skins"  (and  may  their  name  be  legion  1) 
novelist  asserts,  what  good  is  there  in  his  will  agree  in  the  justice  of  the  above  aiial- 
aayinc  so?    Nav,  let  them  be  as  con-    yeis. 

▼inced  of  it  as  he  is,  what  good  would        How  all  this  has  been  done  wc  shall 
tktn  ba  in  theif  feeling  so  ?    Our  own    endeavor  partially  to  show,  by  extracts 
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of  hiiltirflord,  M  bit  landlord  can  be  of  know-and  how  the  neonl*  lr«n«-  . 

hira,  with  the  exception  that  he  has  rent  thimr  thaimifl?i7  I^ITa^     ^^^^  ^'!^^' 

to  pay.     Inthelatte?ca9e.hei.prKy  ffiift^^yo^^^ 

like  any  other  debtor-like  the  p^oor  man  that  your  v^enTJ\E^^^^^^         *"**  1^ 

who  contracts  debts  with  rhe  saL  store-  .nd  yT^oo^n't  kSow  h^^ 

keeper  for  a  series  of  years.    As  for  the  your  leaiw  " »»  ^°  ^'^^''  ^**' 

poeseesion  of  the  farm,  which  we  are  to 

fluppose  is  a  desirable  thine  for  the  tenant  tup  nn«.ri#«^*T. 

he  of  the  long  lease  is  cleSrIy  m<^tTnde-  ^^«x»«  thc  couhtob's  coom. 

pendent,  since  the  other  may  be  ejected  at        ,   *,  .  tkepart. 

theend  of  each  five  years.  Nor  is  there  the  «  *  .^^'l?''?'*  ^'>«'«  was  a  good  deal  of  the 

least  difference  as  to  acquiring  the  property  *:°fi?"«'^  footman  in  John's  logic  and  feeline 

IB  fee,  since  the  landlord  may  sell  equally  {J>«re  was  also  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  what 

m  either  case,  if  so  disposed  ;  and  if  kot  ^^  ^^'  ,  ^he  part  where  he  accused  New- 

DISPOSED,  NO  HomcsT  MAW,  UNDER  ANY  *^®?**  ®'  holding  one  set  of  opinions  in  pri- 

STSTBM,  oiroHT  TO  DO  ANYTHING  TO  COM-  y«e»  c^nccming  hu  matters,  and  another 

PEi.  HIM  so  TO  DO,  either  directly  or  indi-  '"  puhlic,  it  true  to  the  life.  There  is  not 

recUy ;    and  no  trult    honest  man  5     .    inoment,  within  the  wide  reach  of 

woiru,.«  i^*^/™!"^^"  ^?^^^^*  <>ne  demagogue  to 

be  found  who  might  not,  with  juft^.  be 

RBSKiVATXON  OP  WOODLANDS.  ^'  ^  prtcisely  the  same  deception 

.   "  This  wood,  exceeding  a  thousand  acret  ^Zj.  who?tf 'hTCTin  'a  monfA^^^ 

in  extent,  stretched  down  from  the  hills  would  not  be  the  hum W^taVocateo^^^^^ 

along  tome  broken  and  otherwise  little  in  power,  ready  to  knwUtJhl^!^^^^^^ 

valuable  land,  and  had  been  reserved  from  whVstood  i^e  sove?^^^^ 
Uw  axe  to  meet  the  wants  of  some  future  wvereign  s  presence." 

day.    It  was  mine,  therefore,  in  the  fullest  "  Tme  to  the  life  -  indp#d  f    u  ;-    i ^ 

tense  of  the  word;  and  singular  as  it  may  Aristotle  over  aindn    ^T^L       '.^  u '^ 

teem,  one  of  the  grounds  of  accusation  a  tJ«««L  L  ^^  /     -        Stagynte  has 

brought  against  me*and  my  prSecS  l^^  "^^"^  '^^'"°«  ^  ia  this  con- 

was  that  we  had  declined  leasing  it /  „?":,!,      r 

Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  we  were  abused  for  «    f;."^^"®^  ^^^^  o'  DemociBcy  is  whei« 

having  leased  our  land,  and,  on  the  other,  ^    otizens  are  eligible  to  office,  as  in  tha 

for  not  havinjj  leased  it.     The  fact  is,  we,  former  instance,  but  the  multitude  is  su- 

in  common  with  other  extensive  landlords,  Preme,  instead  of  the  law ;  and  this  is  the 

Me  expected  to  use  our  property  at  much  <»»c  when  the  people's  resoluUous  r-A 

at  possible  for  the  particular  benefit  of  other    >L7i(p,VM«ra)  are  valid  hutihTul-        * 
people,  while  those  other  people  are  ex-    ^Jf'Tr'^^  *™  \^^»  out  the  law  is  not 

pected  to  use  their  property  as  much  as  pot-     •  ^^  ^  orought  about  by  demagogue$  ;  iot 

tible  for  their  own  particular  benefit."  J*^   republics  administered  according  to 

aw,  a  demagogue  finds  no  place,  since 

PLEA  OP  lONORANCK.    {LoquitvLT  an  Eng-    J"®  ^"t  citizens  have  the  preeminence ; 

lish  servant)  P**t  demagogues  spring  up  where  the 

tews  are  not  valid.    For  there  the  people 


TOU 

be  tenants 


tenants,  how  come  yiu  to  b;  si  T  Laid  U  k^n?  as  t  i^not  ^n^rn'SS  V°  H^  ^5 

plenty  in  this  country,  and  cheap  too  ;\nd  W^«!!  ij    ^^  controlled  by  faw,  and 

5^y  didnt  you  buy  Vour  land^t i^t,^  ^^^^J"  ^M?:"?  '^^'  ^'''''"^  ^  '« 

tteadofcomingtorentofMr.  Hugh;  and  ^P°**»  *"^  H^'s  ">rm  among  popular 

now  when  you  hate  rented,  to  be  quarrel-  governments  is  analogous    to   tyranny 

ing  about  the  very  thing  you  did  of  your  ^9^^^.  monarchies.     Wherefore,    also, 

own  accord  .^  toeir  disposition  is  the  same,  and  both 

«« «  Dere  you  didtt  dell  *em  a  goot  eing ;  ^^  wont  to  tyrannize  over  the  better 

and  vhat  might  der  'Squire  say  to  dat  f  class,  and  the  resolutions  of  the  one  an 

"  •  Oh !  he  was  quite  dumb-founded.  at  »wer   to   the  ukases  frA  hririL>>^u^^S\ 

first ;  then  he  said  that  in  old  timet,  when  of  the  other    nnAfh.^  ^'^-arftara) 

people  firtt  rented  thate  landt,  they  didn't  Lrf^  nJl  L  J^  ^  demagogue  and 

JKSr  at  much  as  they  do  now,  or  theV  never  T^^     s'^S^^"^'  ""J^  "^  oM^* 

would  have  done  it'                  ^/''•w  counterpart.^^^PouTics^BookA.Ch^p.A. 

••  •  Und  you  could  answer  dat ;  or  vatt  it  onr  ulw  it>R  the  rich  and  ANOTHcm 

your  durn  to  be  dum-founded  ?*  por  the  poor. 

"  •  I  pitched  it  into  him.  at  they  tayt ;  I  «  There  it  a  landlord  in  thit  State    a 

did.    Saj^  I    how't  thit,  tayt  I-you  are  man  of  large  meant,  who  became  liable  fJ 

for  ever  boatting  how  much  you  Americans  the  debtt  of  another   to  a  consWei^U 
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■mount    At  the  very  moment  when  his  motiTet,  itt  metot  and  itt  end.    Tbc  net- 

rents  could  not  be  collected,  owing  to  your  sure  is  discreditable  to  clYilisatioo,  and  an 

interference  and  the  remissness  o£  those  in  outrage  on  liberty .** 
authority  to  enforce  the  laws»  the  sheriff 

entered  Ait  house,  and  sold  iU  contenU,  in  ^  ^^"^  "^*  ™*  -iJ>vocAT«s  or  cowcm- 

order  to  satisfy  an  execution  against  him  J  sion. 

There  is  American  aristocracy  for  you,  and  ".  That  profound  principle  of  legialatHA, 

I  am  sorry  to  add  American  justice,  as  jus«  which    concedes   the    right  is  order   to 

tice  has  got  to  be  administered  among  us."  maintain  quiet,  is  admirably  adapted  to 

forming  sinners ;  and,  if  earned  out  in  f»- 

^  _  ^  POFULA.*  STLLOOUM.  yor  of  sU  who  may  happen  to  coTet  their 

{^om  an  Anti-Rent  Lecture,)  neighbors*  goods,  would,  in  a  short   tine 

'*  Let  the  people  but  truly  rule,  and  all  render  this  community  the  Tery  paradtst  of 

must  come  welL  The  people  hare  no  temp-  knaves." 

tation  to  do  wrong,    if  they  hurt  the  state 

they  hurt  themselves,  for  they  are  the  ^  makx-bkuevx  covEBiiMEirr   wowx 

state.    Is  a  man  likely  to  hurt  himself?  than  hone. 

Equality  is  my  aziom.**  *<  Manytongues  took  charge  of  the  watcfa. 

SI.UMBERINO  OVER   A   VOLCANO.  ^''''^\}^  ^^""^^^ J^l    ^^A'  f'^'^^u'f 

«     ,     ^  ,                          ^         ...  ^  there  being  any  farther  disturb^Dcc  that 

*'  Look  at  the  newspapers  that  will  be  night. 

put  into  your  hands  to-morrow  morning,  « .  ^s  for  the  redskins.'  he  said,  •  tbey 

fresh  from  Wall  and  Pjne  and  Ann  streets,  ^q^j^  „  ^^^^  .j^ep  out  under  the  trees,  u 

They  will  be  in  convuUions.  if  some  uufor.  thj,  ^^^  ^f  the  year,  as  sleep  voder  a 

tunate  wiRht  of  a  Senator  speak  of  adding  ^of;  and  as  for  waking-cats  a'nt  Ibeir 

an  extra  corporal  to  a  regiment  of  foot,  as  equals.    No— no— Colonel ;  leave  it  all  to 

an  alarming  war-demonslration,  or  quote  mg,  and  I'll  carry  you  through  the  night  is 

the  fall  of  a  fancy  stock  that  hu  not  one  ^^XftWy  as  if  we  were  on  the  prer-iea.  aad 

cent  of  intrinsic  value,  as  if  it  betokened  filing  ^^der  good  wholesome  prer-ie  law.' 

the  downfall  of  a  nation ;  while  they  doze  .. .  a«  quieUy  as  if  we  were  on  the  prai- 

over  thU  volcano,   which  is  ragiug  and  rfes !'    We  had  then  reached  that  pass  in 

gathering  strength  beneath  the  whole  com-  jjew  York,  that  after  one  burning,  a  dti- 

mumty,  menacing  destruction  to  the  nauon  zen  might  really  hope  to  pass  the  renaia. 

Itself,  which  IS  the  father  of  stocks."  jer  of  his  night  as  quietly  as  if  be  were  oo 

Elsewhere  he  contrasts  the  sluggish  ,^«  prairies !    And  there  was  that  fro«hy. 

inattention  of  our  citizens  to  this  ^\  at  ^^^^^^^  «^\*^  machine,  called  a  gov- 

their  doors  with  their  excitement  about  ^^"^"^J".  ^^J'Jx^^^  -  i^h^ 

..             . :i      p  rk 117  II  US,  as  placid,  as  sell>sausneo,  as  iDDcn  cos- 

the  remote  penis  of  Oregon.    Well  may  vi;^that  this  was  the  greatest  people  o. 

he  be  indignant  at  it,  for  such  foUy  is  not  earth,  and  itself  their  illustrious  reprcM- 

to  be  paralleled  from  the  pages  of  histo-  taUves,  as  if  the  disturbed  counties  were  sp 

ry.    To  match  it  we  must  go  to  the  re-  many  gardens  of  Eden,  before  sin    aod 

gions  of  fable  and  look  at  .^sop's  astro-  transgression  had  become  known  to  it  ?    If 

foger,  who  tumbled  into  a  well  while  it  was  doing  anything  in  the  premiee*.  ii 

watching  the  stars.  was  probablv  calculating  the    minimoB 

the  tenant  should  pay  for  the  landlefCs 

Mm.  cooper's  opinion  or  that  atro-  i^^^  ^hen  the  Utter  might  be  suficieMiy 

cious  PRiviLEoiUM  CAUSED,  WITH  EX-  worried  to  part  with  his  estate.     Per  baps 

QinsiTE  IRONY,  "  AN  ACT  TO  EQUALixB  ^  ^ss  illustrating  its  notions  of  UbcfltyT^ 

TAXATION.  naming  the  precise  sum  that  one  cstiBBB 

*'  We  deem  the  first  of  these  measures  far  ought  to  accept,  in  order  that  the  covetoae 

more  tyrannical  than  the  attempt  of  Great  longings  of  another  should  be  satisfied  V  * 

Britain  to  tax  her  colonies,  which  brought 

about  the  Revolution.    It  is  of  the  same  what  rr^s  coming  to. 

general  character — that  of  unjust  taxation ;  *' *  I  agri^  with  you,  Hugh,'  said  my 

while  it  is  attended  by  circumstances  of  uncle,  in  reply  to  a  renark  of  my  own; 

aggravation  that  were  altogether  wanting  « there  is  little  use  in  making  owsehes 


in  the  policy  of  the  mother  country.    This  unhappy  about  evils  that  we  cannot  help, 

is  not  a  tax  for  revenue,  which  is  not  need-  If  we  are  to  be  burnt  up  aod  stiipped  el 

ed ;  but  a  Ux  to  *  choke  off'  the  landlords,  our  property,  we  shall  be  burnt  op  Md 

to  use  a  common  American  phrase.    It  is  stripped  of  our  property.    I  have  a  caa» 

clearly  taxing  nothing,  or  it  b  taxing  the  petency  secured  in  Europe,  aad  we  cm  att 

same  property  twice.    It  is  done  to  con-  live  on  that,  with  economy,  shoold  the 

ciliate  three  or  four  thousand  voters,  who  worst  come  to  the  worst' 

are  now  in  the  market,  at  the  expense  of  ** « It  is  a  strange  thing,  to  hear  an  Aae- 

three  or  four  hundred  who,  it  is  known,  rican  talk  of  seeking  a  refuge  of  any  art 

arenottobe  bought    It  is  unjust  in  its  in  the  oM  world  f 
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**  *  If  matten  proceed  in  the  lively  man-  Cooper,    The  same  thoughts  have  found 

ner  they  have  for  the  last  ten  years,  you'll  a  lodgment  in  many  a  breaat  already, 

hear  of  it  often.    Hitherto,  the  rich  of  though  they  have  never  till  now  found  so 

Europe  have  been  in  the  habit  of  layine  by  ^pen  an  utterance.     More  than  one  par- 

« penny  m  An^erica  agaii»t  an  evil  £ay;  ^^  ^f  Amcricann  in   Europe  (albeit  it 

b  ^1^  ch.]!!^  XnZrie^^  ^'^^^  consist  of  more  thaTa  bachelor 

ca  5ill  retu3he  compUment  in  kind.  "»<^»«  ^nd  his  nephew)  has  held  such  a 

We  are  worse  off  than  if  we  were  in  a  sUte  conversation  as  Hugh  and  Roger  held  in 

of  nature,  in  many  respects;  having  our  Paris.    More  than    one  American  has 

hands  tied  by  the  responsibility  that  be-  given  his  friends  as  erim  a  welcome  home 

longs  to  our  position  and  means,  while  as  Jack  Dunning  did  the  Littlepages. 

those  who  choose  to  assail  us  are  under  a  And  finally  (for  there  is  room  for  a 

mere  nominal  restraint.'  **  few  more  lines)  if  any  one  should  blame 

us  for  omitting  the  lesser  duties  of  criti- 

Cooper's  Receipt  for  Anti-Rentism  cism — for  having  failed  to  observe  that 

is,  in  substance,  simply  to  disfranchise  Mr.  Cooper's  style  is  at  times  incurably 

those  counties  which  resist  the  operation  of  wooden,  and  his  sentences  frequently 

law.    When  will  our  ml our  ser-  read  the  very  opposite  of  what  they  mean, 

vants,  we  mean,  be  men  enough  to  use  so  and  his  mottoes  occasionally  have  not  the 

efficacious  a  remedy  ?  least  earthly  connection  with  the  subjects 

But  our  limits  compel  us  to  take  leaye  of  the  chapters  to  which  they  are  pre- 

for  the  present  of  this  most  valuable  book,  fixed — we  nave  noticed  these  blemishes 

We  say /or  <^pr«sen/,  for  its  themes  are  and  others,  as  who  has  not  in  every 

too  momentous  to  be  disposed  of  so  brief-  novel  that  Mr.  Cooper  ever  wrote.     But 

)y.     But  one  thing  we  must  say  in  con-  at  present  we  are  in  no  frame  of  mind  to 

elusion.    The  parts  of  this  work  which  carp  at  {he  spots  on  the  face  of  the  sun. 

might  seem,  to  the  inexperienced  reader.  If  ail  our  authors  would  write  as  truth- 

the  wildest,  such  as  the  hints  at  emigra-  fully  as  the  author  of  "  Indian  and  Ingin  ** 

tion,  suggestions  of  repelling  force  by  we  should  be  content  to  have  them  all 

force,  kCt  do  not  originate  with  Mr*  write  as  clumsily. 


/ 


JOURNALISM. 

^  The  Press  !  what  a  moral  and  social  To  behold  this  mighty  intellectual  en- 
power  is  comprised  in  that  term !  The  gine  of  human  advancement  surrounded 
Press  !  a  sceptre  swayed  by  an  invisible  with  all  the  accessories  which  can  aug* 
hand !  The  Press  I  a  throne  on  which  a  ment  its  efficiency,  we  must  look  there 
Teiled  prophet  is  seated !  The  Press  !  a  where  it  is  at  once  allied  with  unlimited 
sovereign  whose  mighty  behests  are  with-  power  of  capital*  mental  agencies  of  the 
out  ap[^ !  a  tribunal  whose  decrees,  like  first  order,  enterprise  which  acknowledges 
those  of  Providence,  execute  themselves !  no  limits,  and  a  perfect  emancipation  from 
an  impersonal  despot,  exercising  without  the  trammels  of  censorship — we  must,  in 
definite  responsibility  self-created  power !  a  word,  look  to  London. 

Is  the  press  one  estate  of  the  realm  ?  It  The  original  object  of  a  journal  was  the 

is  unreco^ized  and  unacknowledged  by  collection  and  arcnlation  of  *'  news." 

the  techaicallties  of  the  Constitution.  Its  News !  that  is  to  say,  information  of 

existence  is  only  connived  at !   Some  that  those  current  events  in  which  the  public 

have  felt  its  potency,  have  called  it  the  feels  an  interest    Hence  a  journal  was 

fourth  power.   In  practical  truth,  and  ac-  called  a  **  Newspaper."    This  is  still,  and 

tuality,  it  is  the  first  power  of  the  state !  will  ever  continue  to  be,  one  of  the  chief. 

Sovereign,  Lords*  Coinmons,  and— the  if  not  the  most  important,  of  its  functions. 

Press  !  But  besides  being  a  register  of  passing 

The  order  of  formal  announcement  is  events,  it  has  become  a  commentator  npoA 

the  inverse  of  their  actual  importance,  them.  It  is  a  judge  as  well  as  a  recorder. 

Ilie  most  insignificant  takes  the  lead —  It  is  a  self-constituted  tribunal,  to  whose 

the  place  of  power  is  in  the  rear.  sentence  all  are  amenable.    It  is  the  most 
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efficient  of  tribunals,  because  the  sentence  unscrnpulous  personality.     It  is  the  on- 

itself  constitutes  the  punishment     Its  bending  supporter  of  all  those  tradilioas 

punishments  are  inevitable,  so  lon^  as  its  of  the  aristocratical  oligarchy,  which  are 

decisions  are  in  accordance  with  that  law  so  fast  melting  away  umler  the  rays  of 

of  xidiich  it  is  the  administrator.    That  modern  enlightenment.    The  columns  of 

la^  is  PUBLIC  opuiiON.     It  is,  further,  a  this  journal  are  open  to  tbecontributioas 

prognosticator  of   approaching    events,  of  those  members  of  the  rigid  Coni^rvatiTe 

With  the  character  of  the  judge,  it  com-  party,  who  think  they  can  more  effectual- 

bines  that  of  the  prophet.  ly  give  vent  to  their  opinions  and  feelingt 

Yet,  like  other  prophets,  it  often  ap-  in  that  way  than  in  the  House  ;  and  these 

pears  to  predict,  when  it  only  announces  diatribes  are  issued  by  the  fashionable 

thatofwnich  it  has  secret  means  of  infor-  journal    under    editorial    responsibility, 

mation.    It  often,  therefore,  seems  to  lead  Some  of  the  roost  virulent  of  these  pcr- 

public  opinion  when  it  really  follows  it.  sonalities  are  understood  to  proceed  from 

The  Ii^t  it  sheds  on  public  Questions  the  retired  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  ol 

is  sometimes  only  reflected.    Its  rays,  the  Tories,  the  Right  Honorable  John 

collected  from  innumerable  scattered  and  Wilson  Croker. 

unperceived  sources  among  that  very  pub-  This  gentleman,  who  is  now  enjoyiof^ 
y  lie  itself,  are  sent  back  in  a  condensed  and  the  otium  cum  dignitale  upon  a  large  poi- 
concentrated  state.  The  Press  is  to  the  sion,  to  which  he  became  entitled  on  re- 
scattered  and  divergent  rays  of  public  in-  tiring,  after  above  twenty  years  spent  ia 
telligence  what  the  burning-glass  is  to  the  public  service,  belongs  to  that  data 
those  of  the  sun.  It  brings  tnem  to  a  de-  which,  in  England,  are  somewhat  illibc* 
/finite  focus,  where  their  concentrated  rally  stigmatized  by  the  title  of  political 
power  exercises  a  force  to  which  the  adventurers,  or  traiding  politicians.  Ht 
most  obdurate  substances  yield.  was  originally  at  the  Irish  bar.     A  pnc* 

But  public  opinion  is  divided  on  all  titioner  at  the  Irish   bar,  was  on  tbt 

questions  of  f^eneral  interest,  and  espe-  point  of  our  pen;   but,  aias!  we  forgot 

cially  on  political  questions.    Each  great  the  wide  and  mournful  distinction  between 

f\TXy  finds  its  appropriate  organ  in  the  simply  being  at  the  bar,  and  prod  tang 

ress ;  and  sometimes,  as  in  tne  case  of  there.    Mr.  Croker  was  at  the  bar,  aad 

the  Parisian  Press,  every  nuance  of  opin-  further  we  cannot  with  truth  say.    Ht 

ion  has  its  separate  organ.    This  minute  was  known  in  Dublin  chiefly  by  the  pa^ 

division  is  more  limited  in  the  London  lication  of  a  lively  satirical  criticism  in 

Press,  owing  to  the  vast  capital  necessary  verse  on  the  drama  called   «*  Familiar 

to  establish  and  sustain  a  daily  newspa-  Epistles  to  George  Frederick  Jone«,*^who 

per.     Parties,  also,  in'  England  are  more  was  then  proprietor  of  the  Dublin  Tbe^ 

ready  to  compromise  difierences,  for  the  tre.     Having  succeeded   in  getting  tW 

sake  of  the  strength  gained  by  coopera-  favor  of  an  aristocratic  patron,  he  was  ra- 

tion.     Newspapers  are  less  multifarious,  turned  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  for  oae 

therefore;  and  more  capital  being  devoted  of  the  nomination  boroughs,  where  be 

to  the  management  of  each  individual  soon  signalized  himself  by  his  advocacy 

{'ournal,  and  the  paper  being  sold  at  a  of  his  Koyal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York* 

ligber  price,  there  is  a  possibility  of  se-  in  the  delicate  investigation  promoted  by 

curing  higher  and  more  various  talent  in  Colonel  Wondle;  which,  notwithsiaadiog 

its  conduct  and  direction.  the  clear  truth  and  Justice  of  the  caat. 

The  morning  papers  of  London  are  the  ended  in  the  discomfiture  ajid   oltiBBtt 

great  organs  and  interpreters  of  public  ruin  of  that  officer,  and  the  promotios  of 

opinion  in  England.    Of  these,  the  Post  the  Irish  member  to  the  office  of  Secretary 

is  the  exponent  of  the  high  Tory  aristo-  of  the  Admiralty, 
eracy,  and  eminently  the  orean  of  the        The  more  serious  of  the  political  efti- 

beau  monde.     More  than  half  its  readers  sions  from  the  pen  of  this  writer,  fi^  a 

take  it  up  without  reference  to  its  politi-  place  in  the  Quarterly  Review ;  aiid  thoea 

cal  lucubrations.     Its  leading  articles,  or  of  mere  temporar}-  and  passing  inteiert, 

editorials,  as  we  call  them  in  America,  are  appear  in  the  columns  of  the  Monun^ 

characterized  by  a  rabid  spirit  of  bitter  and  Post  * 


*  Mr.  Croker  it  also  known  in  lilentare  b^  his  edition  of  BoiweU's  Life  of  Johaaoii ;  W 
which,  however,  he  added  very  lilUe  to  his  Uterary  reputatioo. 
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The  Morning    Herald   has   Taried  censares  when  that  partj  wavers  in  the 

roach,  from  time  to  time,  in  its  politics,  onward  course  of  reform.     In  short,  the 

At  present,  its  Toryism  is  not  less  rabid  Chronicle  is  a  moderate  Radical  paper, 

or  rirulent  than  that  of  the  Post ;  and  it  stopping  short,  however,  of  universal  suf- 

aims  at  sharing  the  fashionable  circula-  frage  and  chartism, 

tion  of  that  journal.    It  affects  to  be  the  The  Globe,  an  evening  paper,  has  al- 

oixan  of  the   Humanity    party,    under  ways  been  the  recognized  organ  of  the 

which  term  are  comprised,  the  advocates  Whig  partv,  and  is  notable  for  nothing 

for  the  abolition  of  Slaver\',  the  abolition  else.    It  derives  its  support  from  the 

of  Capital  Punishment,  and  the  mitigation  subscriptions  it  receives  trom  the  Whig 

of  penal  enactments.    In  religious  mat-*  aristocracy  and  their  connections  through- 

ters,  it  represents  the  Church  of  England  out  the  country. 

parly,  in  its  lower  section,  the  high  church  The  Sun,  another  evening  paper,  advo* 

Deing  taken  more  exclusively  under  the  cates  the  same  opinions,  and  represents 

fostering  wing  of  the  Post.    The  former  the  same  party,  as  the  Chronicle, 

miper,  accordingly,  deals  roughly  with  the  We  now  come  to  the  great  leviathan 

ruseyites,  whom  the  latter  handles  more  of  the  Press,  celebrated  wherever  journal- 

tenderiy.    The  Herald  was,  or  pretended  ism  is  known  or  a  Press  spoken  of — 

to  be,  a  government  organ   before  last  THE  TIMES. 

November,  and  lauded  to  the  skies  Sir  The  Times  ofBce  is  one  of  the  lions  of 

Eobert  Peel  as  a  political  demigod.     On  London,  to  which  distinguished  strangers 

the  formal  announcement  of  the  minis-  are  taken,  as  they  are  taken   to    see 

terial  project  for  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  St  Paulas,  the  Tower,  or  Westminster 

Laws,  and  the  recognition  of  the  princi-  Abbey. 

pie  of  freedom  of  commerce,  this  journal  Ten  years  ago,  the  Times  consisled  of 
became  the  vehicle  of  the  most  unmeasur-  a  single  sheet  of  four  pa^es,  of  the  largest 
ed  invective  against  the  late  cabinet,  and  size.  Its  arrangements  tor  the  supply  of 
the  section  of  the  Conservative  party  by  intelligence  being  extended,  and  its  adver- 
which  it  was  supported,  and  of  the  most  tising  business  being  considerably  in- 
scurrilous  personalities  against  Sir  Robert  creased,  the  size  of  the  paper  was,  about 
Peel.  that  time,  enlarged ;  and  printing  presses 

The  Standard  is  an  evening  paner ;  were  brought  into  operation  sutficiently 
the  acknowledged  organ  of  the  High  large  to  work  off"  a  double  sheet,  with  the 
Church  party,  and  commanding  general  same  expedition  and  at  the  same  cost  as  a 
respect  for  the  talent  with  whicn  it  is  single  sheet  had  been  previously  worked, 
conducted,  and  for  the  example  it  offers  The  magnitude  of  the  paper  was  then  en- 
of  the  possibility  of  taking  a  strong  politi-  larked  to  eiffht  pages,  of  the  largest  size, 
cal  tone  without  forgetting  the  amenities  Within  the  last  two  years,  the  general  ex- 
which  should  mark  the  conduct  of  oppo-  tension  of  commerce  in  England, and  more 
nents  towards  each  other  in  the  contest,  especially  the  vast  extent  of  railway  pro* 
This  paper  is  conducted  by  an  Irish  gen-  jects  which  were  brought  before  the  pub- 
tleman,  Dr.  Giffbrd,  the  son  of  one  whose  lie,  increased  the  demand  for  advertising 
name  was  rendered  memorable  in  the  civil  space  to  such  an  extent,  that  a  further 
distractions  which  prevailed  in  Ireland  in  enlargement  of  the  paper  became  neces- 
the  year  1 798.  Whatever  faults  may  be  as-  sary,  and  a  supplement,  consisting  gene- 
cribei  to  the  father,  even  his  bitterest  pub-  rat  ly  of  a  second  double  sheet,  was  added, 
lie  opponents  cannot  say  they  have  de-  thus  augmenting  the  paper  to  sixteen 
scended  on  the  son.  This  paper  was  ysLges,  each  of  which  consists  of  six 
formerly  noted  for  editorial  articles  of  columns.  Each  of  these  columns  con- 
much  merit,  exhibiting  high  classical  ac-  sists  of  two  hundred  and  thirtv  lines,  of 
quirements,  which  proceeded  from  the  pen  about  the  ordinary  length  of  tnose  of  a 
of  another  son  of  green  Erin,  the  late  Dr.  common  octavo  page;  and  since  the 
Maginn,  who  cooperated  for  several  years  pages  of  octavo  volumes,  printed  with  the 
as  assistant  editor  with  Dr.  Giffbrd.  usual    closeness,   contain    about    forty 

The  MoRNTNO  Chronicle  is,  and  al-  lines,  it  follows  that  each  column  of  the 

ways  has  been,  an  organ  of  the  liberal  Times  contains  as  much  printed  matter  as 

party,  inclining  to  those  opinions  which  would  nearly  fill  six  such  pages;    and 

in  Endand  are  characterized  as  radical ;  that  the  usual  double  number  of  that 

and  although  giving  general  support  to  paper,  now  published  daily,  contains  as 

the  Whig  party,  yet  it  is  unsparing  in  its  much  printea  matter  as  would  be  sufficient 
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to  fill  about  six  hundred  pages  of  an  oc-  tained  its  character  as  a  source  of  early 

tavo  volume,  printed  with  the  ordinary  and  correct  information  on  foreign  su^- 

closeness.*  jects. 

This  matter  is   collected,  composed.  The  scale  on  which  this  system  of  cor- 

written  out,  set  in  type,  corrected,  made  respondence  is  maintained,  may  be  judged 

up  into  columns,  then  into  pages,  set  in  from  the  fact  that  in  Paris  the  correspond- 

forms,  and  worked  off,  to  a  number  vary-  ent  of  the  Times  keeps  a  bureau,  in  which 

ing  from  twenty  five  to  fifty  thousand,  f  three  assistants  are  continually  employed 

according  to  the  demand,  all  within  the  in  translation,  transcription,  and  the  other 

space  01  each  succeeding  twenty-four  details  of  the  business  of  the  paper.    Be- 

hours.     And  this  prodif^ious  intellectual  tween  this  bureau  and  the  London  office 

and  mechanical  result  is  obtained  daily  expre&ses  are  sent  whenever  they  are 

through  the  year,  Sundays  excepted.  found  necessary.    These  expresses  have 

The  editorial  department  of  the  Times  passed  two  or  three  times  a  week  daring 

varies  to  some  extent,  from  time  to  time,  the  present  year, 

according  to  the  capacity,  talents  and  ac-  On  the  arrival  of  the  India  mail  at 

quirements  of  those  in  whose  hands  it  is  Alexandria,  an  agent  is  authorized  to  run 

placed;  but  it  is  usually  distributed  among  an  express  to  London,  which  outstrips 

three  persons,  one  of  whom  takes  chai]ge  the  mail  generally  by  a  day,  and  some- 

of  the  home  department  of  politics  and  in-  times  by  two  days, 

telligence,  the  second,  of  the  foreign  and  This  machinery  for  the  rapid  supply  of 

colonial  matters,  and  the  third,  of  com-  foreign  intelligence  is  not  peculiar  to  the 

merce  and  the  money  market,  including  Times,  although  that  journal  uses  it  on  a 

the  daily  article  devoted  to  city  affairs  and  more  liberal  and  efficient  scale  than  other 

the  Stock  Exchange.  There  is  a  director,  papers.    All  the  London  morning  papers 

whose  duty  is  to  attend  to  the  making  up  Keep  salaried  conespondents  in  several 

of  the  paper,  the  proper  arrangement  of  chief  cities  of  Europe,  and  occasionally 

its  contents,  the  communications  of  cor-  run  expresses,  when  important  inteUi- 

respondents,  and  other  obvious  matters  of  gence  is  expected.  The  immense  revenue 

business.  of  the  Times,  however,  gives  it  the  power 

The  munificence  with  which  those  who  of  resorting  to  these  means  of  information 

devote  their  talents  to  this  journal  are  re-  on  a  much  grander  scale  than  any  other 

warded,  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  journal. 

the  three  principal  editore  are  allowed  The  press  used  for  printing  the  Tunes 

each  about  a  thousand  pounds  a  year.  is  capaole  of  working  off  the  paper  at  the 

Under  the  foreign  editor  is  the  corps  of  incredible  rate  of  six  thousand  impres- 

foreign  correspondents.  This  is  a  depart-  sions  per  hour,  beine  little  less  than  two 

inent  in  whicn  the  Times  stands  quite  per  second.    One  side  of  the  paper  is  set 

unrivaled.    A  salaried  correspondent  is  m  type  in  the  eariy  part  of  the  eveninr ; 

stationed  in  each  of  the  chief  cities  of  a  portion  of  the  columns  of  the  other  ride 

Europe,  as  well  as  in  other  quartera  of  being  reserved  for  the  reports,  or  intelli- 

the  ^lobe,  whence  any  information  of  gence  which  may  arrive  m  the  course  of 

pubbc  interest  may  be  looked  for.     The  me  night,  matter  being  always  ready  set 

correspondents   discharge    towards   the  up  in  columns,  which  may  be  inserted  or 

Times  the  same  functions  as  ambassa-  postponed,  according  tothe  quantity  of  the 

dors,  ministers  and  charg^  d'affaires  at  mtelii^ence  that  may  require  immediate 

foreign    courts   discharge    towards  the  insertion. 

British  Government  They  are  usually  During  the  session  of  Parliament,  it  is 
00  accredited,  and  put  in  such  relation  the  custom  of  both  Houses,  and  more  par- 
with  influential  persons  in  the  places  ticularly  of  the  Commons,  to  conttnoe 
where  they  are  respectively  stationed,  and  their  debates  to  a  late  hour  of  the  night, 
above  all,  are  so  liberally  empowered  to  or  rather,  to  an  early  hour  of  the  morn- 
reward  those  who  may  supply  them  with  ing.  And  it  almost  invariably  happen* 
eariy  and  important  intelligence,  that  they  that  the  speeches  most  interesting  to  the 
constitute  the  chief  means  by  which  this  public,  are  those  delivered  at  the  latest 
remarkable  ^journal  has  acquired  and  sus-  oonr.    The  report  of  these,  nevertheleas, 

*  The  ougnitude  of  each  page  of  the  Times  is  24  inches  long  by  16  iaches  wide.  Etk 
page  consists  of  sijc  columns. 

t  On  the  day  after  Hit  Robert  Peel  s  opening  speech  on  the  Com  Laws,  Ghy-fomx  thnrnmad 
copies  of  the  Tmies  were  circulated. 
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always  appears  in  the  morning  papers,  ers  ha^e  always  messengers  at  their  com- 

which  are  published  between  six  and  mand.bj  whom,  after,  or  even  during  the 

seven  o'clock.  debate,  they  communicale  with  the  mem- 

In  cases  in  which  an  important  debate  here,  and  are  enabled  to  verify  and  correct 

begins  at  an  early  hour  in  the  evening,  the  such  quotations, 

commencement  of  it  appears  in  the  even-  When  documents  of  importance  are 

ing  papers.  In  connection  with  this,  some  read  by  members  in  their  speeches,  they 

amusing  anecdofes  are  current     Thus,  are  always  ^iven  verbatim  in  the  reports, 

by  the  celerity  of  railway  transport,  it  In  this  case  it  is  customary  with  members 

happens  often  that  one  part  of  b  debate  is  to  come  to  the  House  provided  with  du- 

in  the  hands  of  the  population  of  places  plicate  copies  of  each  document  for  the 

a  hundred  miles  from  London  before  the  reporters, 

debate  itself  is  finished  !  Parliamentary  speakers  generally  but 

The  celebrated  orationofBrovgham  on  not   invariably  speak  extempore  in  die 

Law  Reform  was  commenced  at  half-past  only  sense  of  tluit  term  in  which  any 

five  in  the  afternoon,  and  was  not  termi-  orator  ever  does  so.    That  is  to  say, 

nated  until  a  little  before  midnight.    One  thev  prepare  the  substance  and  outline 

half  of  this  speech  was  reported,  printed  of  tne  plan  of  their  speeches,  leaving  the 

in  the  evening  papers,  dispatched  to  the  language  in  which  the  statements  and  ar- 

country  by  the  night  coaches,  (railways  g[uments  are  to  be  clothed  to  the  suggee- 

did  not  then  exist,)  and  read  at  twenty  tion   of  the  moment.    In   son>e  cases, 

miles  from  the  town  before  the  speaker  however,  particular  passages  are  written 

had  corkcluded  the  other  half !  and  committed  to  memory.    Thus  it  is 

The  **  Reporters'*  constitute  a  most  im-  said  that  Brougham  wrote  the  peroration 

portant  body  in  connection  with  the  Lon*  of  his  speech  on  Law  Reform  three  or 

don  Press.    In  the  best  organized  papers,  four  times,  elaborating  every  word  of  it 

and  especially  the  Times,  these  functiona-  with  all  the  care  bestowed  on  the  compo- 

rles  are  grouped  in  seversil  distinct  classes,  sition  of  an  ode  or  an  elezy.    Yet  when 

requiring  different  capabilities, having  dif-  he  delivered  it  he  misplaced  one  word 

ferent  responsibilitie8,anddiferentiy  paid,  and  (in  his  own  estimation)  spoiled  it. 

The  Parliamentary  reporters  are  the  In  more  rare  instances  the  entire  speech 
first  of  the  class.  It  is  an  error  to  suppose  is  deliberately  written  and  committed 
that  their  duty  is  the  mere  mechanical  verbally  to  rremory.  This  is  in  general 
process  of  transferring  to  paper  in  steno-  the  habit  of  Mr.  Shiel,  and  always  the 
graphic  characters  the  words  of  the  speak-  case  with  his  great  speeches, 
ers.  AH  the  superficial  space  of  all  the  In  these  cases  where  speeches  or  parts 
papere  in  London  would  not  afibrd  room  of  speeches  are  previously  written  by  the 
for  a  report  of  that  kind.  A  judicious  speaker,  a  copy  of  the  speech  is  general- 
abridgement  is  what  the  reporter  is  gene-  ly  ^iven  to  the  reporter  of  the  journal 
rally  called  oa  to  produce ;  and  this  must  which  advocates  the  same  political  opia- 
he  done  off-hand.  He  must  have  tact  and  ions  as  the  orator, 
quickness  to  give  the  essence  of  the  Ludicrous  circumstances  have  some- 
speech.  What  is  important  and  striking  times  occurred  from  this  practice.  Oa 
must  be  retained ;  the  less  material  wholly  the  occasion  of  a  ffreat  meeting  to  be 
omitted.  That  words  may  not  be  pat  into  held  in  a  populous  district  of  E^nglaod, 
the  mouth  of  the  speaker  which  may  be  Mr.  Shiel  was  expected  to  deliver  an  im- 
disdaimed,  the  report  is  usually  given  in  portant  oration,  which  should  display  in  a 
the  third  person.  In  the  case  of  speeches  striking  manner  his  peculiar  oratorical 
of  great  importance,  delivered  by  Parlia^  gifts.  As  usual,  he  wrote  the  speech  in  his 
mentary  leaders,  or  in  the  cases  of  occa-  study  in  London^  committed  it  to  memo* 
'  sional  bursts  of  eloquence,  or  in  strong  ry  and  sent  the  roanuscrint  of  it  to  the 
pensoaal  invectives,  the  passage  is  given  Morning  Chronicle  just  before  he  left 
verbally,  in  the  first  person,  and  usually  town  for  the  place  of  meeting.  A  dis< 
with  surprising  fidelity  and  accuracy.  turbance,  however,  unexpectMly  broke 

The  scholarship  of  reporters  is  often  out  on  the  ground,  whicn  deprived  the 

exhibited  by  the  readiness  with  which  orator  of  the  opportunity  of  nving  vent 

they  take  up  and  report  classical  auota-  to  the  intended  speech,  ana,  as  there 

tions,  under  circuuistances  in  whicn  it  is  were  then  no  railways,  it  was  too  late 

evident  the  author  quoted  cannot  be  re-  to  send  to  London  to  countermand  the 

ferred  to.    This,  however,  is  not  always  report,  and  it  accordingly  appeared  in  the 

a  lest  of  classical  familiarity.  The  report-  paper  of  the  next  morning,  to  the  infinite 
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amusement  of  the  opponents  of  the  hon*  bers ;  and  happy  is  the  man  whose 
orable  gentleman.  *•  tarn"  falls  on  some  one  or  more  kmg- 
The  Parliamentary  reporters  of  the  vrinded,  prosing  country  gentkmaii,  or 
leading  joarnals  work  by  relays.  The  some  one  of  those  speakers  whose  force 
number  employed  by  each  journal  varies  lies  in  repetition  of  the  same  argunentt 
according  to  the  general  efficiency  of  its  a^cain  and  again  in  different  words, 
arrangements,  the  capital  embarked  in  it,  When  such  ri»e  the  reporter  lays  down 
and  the  revenues  it  dispenses.  Some  of  his  pen  with  a  gratified  air  and  thankful 
the  morning  papers  employ  ten,  some  look,  raises  his  person,  rubs  bis  hands 
twelve,  and  some  as  many  as  sixteen  and  stretches  his  legs.  Notes  are  alto- 
parliamentary  reporters.  Let  us  take  for  getber  superfluous.  He  merely  listens  to 
example  the  case  of  a  j[oumal  employing  the  dilut^  oration,  gathers  its  substance 
twelve.  At  the  opening  of  the  Houses  if  it  have  any,  and  on  returning  to  the 
one  of  these  gentlemen  takes  his  seat  in  office  writes  down,  in  half  a  dozen  lines, 

^.^^''V.u  ^  T*  ?°^?r  "^  T^i  "  What  this  little  little  .peech  wo  sbont- 

in  that  of  the  Lords.    After  an  interval  boat— bout*** 
of  forty- five  minutes  these  two  rise  and 

■tart  for  the  office  of  the  paper,  being  in-  In    the  language  of  the  Gallery   a 

stantly  replaced  by  two  others  who  are  '*  heavy  turn**  mils  to  the  lot  of  him  who 

in  waiting  for  that  purpose.    After  the  has  to  report  the  speeches  of  Sir  Robert 

lapse  of  another  forty-five  minutes,  these  Peel,  Lord  John  Russell,  Ijord  Stanley, 

last  start  off  and  are  replaced  by  a  third  Lord  Brougham,  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 

pair,  and  this  succession  goes  on  until  Mr.  Cobden,  Mr.  0*Connell  or  any  other 

the  whole  corps  of  twelve  are  exhausted;  of  those  names  to  which  the  reader  of 

after    which   the  pair    who    began  the  the  morning  paper  is  sure  to  look,  and 

evenine  commence  another  **  turn,"  and  every  word  of  whose  tongue  anxious 

are   followed   as  before   in  succession  thousands  will  ponder  on.    Here  the  re- 

by  the  others.    If  both  Houses  continue  porter  must  put  his  shoulder  to  the  col- 

in  their  debates  so  long,  such  a  corps  lar  and  really  work  in  the  traces.    Here 

will  discharge  the  duty  for  four  hours  no  abridgment  can  be  tolerated,  and  if 

and  a  half  before  the  first  reporters  are  the  occasion  be  important  the  first  person 

called  on  for  a  second  "  turn."    But  this  must  be  used  and  the  speech  given  ver- 

does  not  often  happen.  One  House  (gsn-  batim.    This  reporter  has  a  hard  *'  turn,* 

eially  the  Lords)  closes  its  debate  beiore  for  the  whole  interval  between  it  aad 

the  six  reporters  allotted  to  it  are  work-  the  next  **  turn"  is  insufficient  for  what 

ed  out,  in  which  case  the  balance  attach  he  has  to  write  out. 

themselves  to  the  batch  allotted  to  the  But  cases  occur  which  are  harder  still. 

Commons,  and  thus  protract  the  interval  In  reporting  speakers  such  as  we  have 

between  the  successive  **  turns"  of  the  just  referred  to»  there  is  some  little  satia- 

same  hands  in  that  House.  faction  felt  in  the  dignity  and  importance 

It  may  be  asked  why  so  great  a  num-  of  the  speech  and  the  occasion,  and  in 
ber  of  reporters  are  necessary.  It  must  the  consciousness  of  the  vast  number 
be  remembered  that  the  writing  out  of  who  will  next  morning  read  what  has 
the  notes  which  are  taken  during  three  cost  so  much  painful  labor  to  provide, 
quarters  of  an  hour's  debate  occupies  a  Where,  however,  a  dull  and  spiritless 
much  longer  time  than  the  debate  itself,  millionaire,  ambitious  of  notoriety  with- 
Thus  it  will  happen  that  what  has  been  out  the  talent  to  acquire  legitimate  repu- 
Boted  down  in  forty- five  minutes  will  tation,  happens  to  be  a  part  proprietor  of 
occupy  three  or  four  hours  in  writing  the  journal  on  which  the  reporter  is  en- 
out  for  the  press.  It  happens  not  unfre-  gaged,  a  dire  necessity  weighs  on  the 
quently  that  the  entire  interval  between  unfortunate  scribe,  compelling  him  to  * 
two  successive  turns  of  the  same  re-  give  word  for  word  that  which  has  not 
porter  is  insufficient  for  the  writing  out  received  the  attention  of  any  individual 
of  his  notes,  and  that  he  is  obliged  to  within  the  walls  of  the  house  except  tha 
postpone  the  remainder  until  after  his  unhappy  reporter  himself. 
next  «*  torn.'*  Among  the  prizes  which  oecasionally 

Reporters  exercise  a  discretion  as  to  fall  to  reporters  we  must  not  forget  t» 

^  length  and  completeness  proper  to  he  mention  divmam.     When  the  House  d»- 

given  to  the  speeches  of  difierent  mem-  vides,  the  members  on  each  side  of  th* 

*  Moore's  Two-penny  Pott-bag.    AbboU's  speech  against  GatboUc  Kmanci patina 
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question  go  ont  at  separate  doors,  the  Queen's  Bench,  Lord  Abinger,  was  for- 

**  ayes"  at  one  and  the  **  noes*'  at  ai^tber.  merly  a  reporter. 

They  are  counted  as  they  make  their  The  Law  Reporters  form  a  class  not 

exit  and  their  names  taken  down.    This  less  respectable,  though,  in  the  interests 

operation    occupies    generally   half   an  of  Journalism,  less  important  than  those 

hour,  just  two-thirds  of  a  **  turn."  who  report  the  debates.    Barristers  who 

But  the  greatest  godsend  to  the  poor  have  not  yet  acquired  sufficient  practice, 
reporters  is  the  **  counting  out."  By  the  usually  avail  themselves  of  this  occupa* 
nues  of  the  House  forty  members  are  tion,  being  consistent  with  their  profes* 
necessary  to  form  a  quorum  of  the  Com-  sional  studies,  and  yielding  an  honora- 
mons.  It  is  competent  for  any  member  rium  which  many  find  very  convenient 
present,  whenever  he, thinks  that  less  The  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
than  forty  members  are  present,  to  move  courts  of  justice  are  thus  supplied. 
**  that  the  House  be  counted,"  and  if  the  The  Police  Reporters  are  of  the  lowest 
number  when  that  operation  is  perform-  caste.  The  papers  do  not  always  employ 
ed  prove  to  be  under  forty  the  meeting  expressly  such  functionaries.  They  re- 
is  ipso  facto  dissolved.  On  such  occa-  port  independently,  selling  their  versions 
sions  curious  scenes  are  presented  in  St  of  the  proceedings  to  any  and  all  journals 
Stephens.  When  the  speakers  who  are  that  will  buy  them, 
expected  to  address  the  House  between  Finally,  at  the  foot  of  the  scale,  stand 
the  hours  of  seven  and  nine  offer  no  thej^enny-a-Ziner^,  a  class  whose  peculiar 
Tery  strong  attractions,  the  members  who  province  it  is  to  collect  the  particulars  of 
are  perhaps  waiting  for  the  next  ques-  accidents  and  offences,  and  in  general  of 
tion  find  a  lounge  in  the  lobbies,  a  chat  all  incidents  occurring,  the  mention  of 
in  the  waiting-rooms,  an  amusing  volume  which  in  a  journal  is  interesting  to  the 
or  a  newspaper  in  the  library,  or  a  main-  public  The  name  of  this  class  is  derived 
tenon  cutlet  and  a  flask  of  champagne  at  from  a  practice  which  some  journals  pur- 
Bellamy's,  infinitely  more  a^eeable  than  sued  of  paying  for  the  intelligence  sup- 
a  seat  in  the  benches  listening  or  trying  plied  by  such  collectors  at  the  rate  of  a 
not  to  listen  to  the  balbutiating:  of  some  penny  per  line. 

west  country  Baronet.  The  House  in  It  will  be  erident  that  this  branch  of 
one  sense  of  that  word  is  pretty  full,  the  business  of  Journalism  is  subject  to 
But  the  members  who  fill  it  are  not  in  various  sources  of  abuse.  The  more  re- 
their  **  places"  in  the  parliamentary  sense  spectable  papers  of  London  endeavor  to 
of  that  term.  Some  malicious  member  protect  themselves  against  these  evils  by 
suddenly  rises  and  moves  that  the  House  accepting  such  intelligence  only  from  re- 
be  counted.  Messengers  who  are  kept  porters  with  whom  they  are  well  ac- 
hy the  cabinet  in  waiting  for  the  pur-  quainted,  and  over  whose  good  faith  they 
pose  rush  with  breathless  haste  to  all  exercise  the  check  which  the  power  of 
parts  of  the  House,  lobbies,  waiting*  dismissal  gives  them.  Thus,  even  in  this 
rooms,  libraries,  attics,  cellars,  to  hunt  m  humble  department  of  intellectual  labor, 
the  truant  members,  and  before  the  doors  character  does  not  absolutely  go  for  no- 
ean   be  closed  for  the  **  counting"  the  thing. 

necessary  forty  is  made  up  to  the  infinite  Of  the  wonderful  fidelity  of  the  London 

vexation  of  the  gentlemen  in  the  gallery  reporters,  especially  those  who  attend  the 

who  expected  a  release.  houses  of  Parliament,  and  all  great  politi- 

This  class  of  reporters  are,  as  they  cal  meetings,  many  examples  may  be 

ought  to  be,  well  remunerated,  at  least  given.    Members  olboth  Houses  have  on 

on  the  most  respectably  conducted  morn-  various  occasions  brought  the  printers  of 

ing  journals.      Five  or  six  guineas  a  the  leading  journals  to  the  bar  of  the 

week  cannot  be  regarded  as  excessive  House  for  alleged  misreporting  of  their 

compensation  for  such  labor  and  respon-  speeches,  but  in  almost  every  such  case, 

sibility,  and  such  exhaustion  both  of  body  the  journalist  has  come  off*  triumphant, 

and  mind.      Although   this  occupation  Lord  Limerick  and  Mr.  George  Dawson 

does  not  directly  and  necessarily  lead  to  successively  brought  the  **  Times"  to  the 

professional  advancement,  yet  it  affords  bar  in  this  way ;  but  on  the  members  who 

occasional  opportunities  of  which  genius  had  been  present  being  appealed  to,  they 

has   often  availed  itself.     It  boasts  of  declared  tnat  the  reporter  had  given  the 

having  counted  among  its  members  the  passages    complainra   of   vtrbatimt   as 

inost   distinguished    ornaments   of   the  spoken. 

Bench.    The  kte  Chief  Justice  of  the  The  abuses  of  reporting  are  more  par- 
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ticularly  prevalent  in  the  police  depart-  Press  in  the  world  can  afibrd  a  like  ex- 
ment.  Some  papers  have  su  lowed  a  cer-  ainpl^  Agents  from  these  ioomals  find 
tain  license  to  their  police  reporters,  to  be  means  of  communicating  with  those  who, 
exercised  under  discretion,  hy  which  a  having  the  means  of  gratifying  their  de- 
coloring more  or  less  humorous  or  pathetic,  mands.are  either  by  nervons temperament 
as  the  case  might  be,  was  recognized.  It  or  by  imprudences  of  conduct  obnoxioot 
is  said  that  the  talents  of  Dickens  were  to  exposure.  The  late  Duchess  of  St 
first  developed  in  this  department  of  jour-  Albans  was  extensively  victimized  in  thJ« 
nalism.  The  police  reports  of  the  Morn-  way.  The  agent  usually  calls  on  the 
ing  flerald  were  at  one  time  read  with  as  timid  victim,  or  addresses  a  letter,  inform- 
much  interest  as  the  Pickwick  papers  ing  him  or  her  that  certain  reports  have 
since  excited.  This  practice,  however,  reached  the  editor,  which  cannot  be  ex- 
has  been  condemned  by  the  more  reputa-  eluded  from  the  columns  of  the  paper  un- 
blepapers,  and  is  not  now  pursued.  less  immediate  and    effective  steps  be 

liiere  is,  however,  a  much  more  serious  taken  for  that  purpose.  The  extortionate 
abuse  incidental  to  police  reporting,  and  demand  is  generally  complied  with, 
which  the  most  sincere  efforts  of  even  the  It  might  be  supposed  that  journals  noto- 
most  respectable  journals  cannot  entirely  rious  for  a  traffic  so  atrocious,  would  be 
repress.  In  cases  in  which  parties  are  so  excluded  from  all  places  of  respectable  re- 
unfortunate  as  to  be  brought  before  a  sort,  and  that  no  decent  family  would  per- 
police  office,  whose  position  in  life,  or  mit  them  to  be  received  in  their  boujc 
whose  sex,  renders  them  more  than  com-  Our  American  readers  will,  however,  be 
monly  sensitive  to  the  publication  of  their  surprised  to  learn,  that  these  papers  are 
names  in  a  newspaper,  it  sometimes  hap-  received  in  every  club  in  London — are  re- 
pens  that  the  reporter,  not  being  above  ceived  in  aristocratic  houses — that  the 
such  proceeding,  prepares  a  report,  in  day  of  their  publication  is  the  Sabbath, 
which  the  case  is  highly  colored,  and  the  and  that  one  of  them  is  the  recoenized 
names  of  the  parties  introduced  in  the  favorite  and  organ  of  the  Established 
manner  which  he  imagines  would  most  Church. 

wound  their  feelings.  This  is  dexterously  It  would  be,  however,  a  great  mistake 
introduced  to  the  eye  of  the  parties  before  as  well  as  a  great  injustice  to  confound 
it  is  sent  to  the  newspaper,  and  it  rarely  all  the  weekly  papers  in  this  coa- 
happens  that  a  considera^ble  douceur  is  not  demnation.  The  Examiner  and  the  Spec- 
willingly  given  for  the  suppression  or  tator,  both  of  which  appear  on  Satur- 
modification  of  the  report  This  abuse  days,  are  models  of  journalism.  The 
has  been  much  fostered  where  a  single  editorial  articles  in  the  former  are  well 
reporter  only  attends  a  police  office.  But  known  for  their  elegance  of  style  and  the 
even  the  competition  of  two  or  more  is  no  brilliancy  of  their  wit  These  are  from 
effectual  preventive  to  the  abuse,  since  a  the  pen  of  Mr.  Albany  Foablanque,  who 
mutual  a^eement  to  share  the  fees  thus  is  also  proprietor  of  that  paper, 
exacted,  leaves  the  evil  flourishing  in  all  The  proprietorship  of  the  London  jour- 
its  viror.  nals  is,  however,  in  general,  (indeed  we 

Stifi,  much  may  be  and  has  been  done  believe  invariably  witn  the  exception  iast 

by  the  integrity  of  the  conductors  of  the  mentioned,)  distinct  from  the  Mitorwip. 

leading  daily  papers  in  suppressing  this  The  editors  are  salaried  functionaries, 

nuisance.    It  may  be  truly  stated  that  Those  of  the  leading  daily  papers  art 

there  is  at  present  no  daily  paper  in  which  either  promoted  from  provincial  journals, 

such  abuses  are  practiced.  or  rise  by  degrees  from  being  reporters 

But  if  the  abuse  of  suppression  be  sub-  to  be  correspondents  and  assistants  ia 

dued  or  mitigated  in  the  daily  press,  the  various  grades,  ultimately  rising  to  tks 

more  colossal  nuisance  of  extortion  by  editorial  chair.    Mr.  Barnes,  who  was 

menace  is  carried  to  a  frightful  extent  in  for  many  years  principal  editor  of  the 

the  conduct  of  certain  well-known  week-  **  Times,**  was  a  graduate  of  Cambridge, 

ly  papers.    These  ioumals  drive  a  double  and  bad  been  a  reporter  to  that  joumaL 

trade  of  Infamy,    Not  only  do  they  pan-  Mr.  Murray,  who  conducted  the  foreiga 

der  to  the  basest  propensities  of  their  department  of  the  paper,  bad  also  been  a 

readers  by  circulating  foul  personalities  reporter. 

and  obscene  slanders,  accompanied  by  the  In  the  ethics  of  the  press  there  is  a 

names  of  individuals,  but  they  carry  on  point  which  has  long  l>een  a  vexed  qusa- 

the  traffic  of  black-mail  to  an  extent,  and  tion.      Is  it  morally  necessary  that  tka 

with  a  defiance  of  decency*  of  which  no  personal  political  opinions  of  the  cdkor 
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of  a  journal  or  the  salaried  author  of  its  circulation  of  the  *'  Obserrei^  was^leclin* 

articles  should  be  in  accordance  with  ing,  ordered  its  politics  to  be  changed  to 

those  which  the  journal  advocates  and  those  ofextremeKadicalism,  while  **Bell'8 

supports?   The  mass  of  mankind  would  Life^'veered  round  to  rabid  Toryism.   Tha 

answer  at  once  in  the  affirmative  from  ''Observer"   at  a    later   period    shifted 

mere  moral  instinct  and  without  even  con-  a^n  round  to  ultra-Toryism,  and  •*  Bell's 

sidering  the  question.   It  is  a  point,  never-  Ijfe"    became    an  ultra-Radical   organ, 

theiess,  on  which  opinions  have  not  been  These   proceediuj^s  indicate  very   une- 

at  all  unanimous ;  and  instances  can  cer-  quivocally  the  object  of  the  owner  of  this 

talnly  be  produced  of  respectable  men  miscellaneous  newspaper  property.    He 

conducting  a  journal,  in  the  capacity  of  desired  simply  to  fabficate  goods  to  meet 

its  salaried  editor,  which  took  a  part  in  the  demands  of  the  market,  and  provided 

politics  contrary  to  their  private  opinions  such  variety  as  that  he  should  be  sure  to 

and  feelings.    During  the  period  when  please  every  customer, 

the  Times  newspaper  supported  the  To-  A  reporter  employed  for  one  of  these 

ries  and  opposed  the   doctrines  of  the  papers,  some  years  ago,  stated  that  when 

Whies  and  Liberals,  its  principal  editor  he  was  negotiating  for  an  engagement  as 

was  Mr.  Barnes,  whose  personal  feelings  a  literary  contributor  to  the  ••Observer* 

were  well  known  to  be  liberal.  and  the  ••  Englishman,**  the  proprietor 

It  is  contended  that  a  journalist  is  wished  him  to  take  the  line  of  the  most 
analogous  to  a  barrister.  He  is  a  feed  extreme  Toryism.  He  was,  however,  as 
advocate  who  is  not  supposed  to  express  he  said  himself,  of  all  existing  Radicals 
his  personal  feelings,  but  to  support  to  the  most  violent  and  uncompromising, 
the  best  of  his  abilities  the  opinions  and  like  Sterne's  Parson,  ••trusted  that 
which  his  client  desires  to  be  advocated,  he  had  a  conscience.'*  ••  Conscience  !** 
It  is  even  contended  that  he  maj  con-  shouted  his  astonished  employer — ••  con- 
sistently with  moral  principle  pve  his  science  !  sir,  what  in  Heaven's  name  has 
advocacy  successively  to  opposite  par-  conscience  to  do  with  the  afl^r? 
ties.  That  this  view  of  the  ethics  of  Zounds,  sir,  it  is  the  first  time  that  I  have 
Journalism  is  universally  adopted  in  met  with  a  gentleman  of  the  press  hint- 
England  we  by  no  means  affirm ;  but  ing  at  a  conscience.  The  last  editor  I 
that  it  is  acted  on  to  a  considerable  ex-  had  was  a  clergyman,  and  he  invariably 
tent  even  in  the  management  and  direc-  before  he  wrote  on  any  subject  used  to 
tion  of  the  most  respectable  papers  is  in-  ask  me  which  side  he  should  take." 
contestable.  ••  That  clergyman  was  a  scoundrel,**  re- 

Whose  opinions  it  may  then  be  asked  plied  the  scrupulous  Homfie  de  Uttns, 
is  any  given  journal  supposed  to  ad-  ••  I  have  no  rignt,  sir,  to  impose  subjects 
vance  ?  Not  necessarily  those  of  the  on  you,  and  will  avoid  or  take  up  sub- 
editor as  is  evident.  Then  as  to  the  fro-  jects  as  you  may  see  fit ;  but  whatever  I 
frietoT  that  term  is  often  a  noun  of  mul-  write  upon  I  shall  express  honestly  my 
titnde.  Among  the  proprietary  of  a  sentiments  and  opinions  which  are  ultra- 
Tory  paper  individuals  may  be  found  Radical." 

who  are  Whigs  or  Radicals,  and  among  Finding  this  person  an  able  writer 

that  of  a  Whi^or  Radical  paper  will  often  and  quite  inflexible  in  these  views  of  his 

be  found  Tones  and  Conservatives.  duty,  the  proprie\or  thought  it  would  be 

But  even  in  cases  where  the  paper  is  more  his  interest  to  change  the  politics 

the  property  of  an  individual,  it  by  no  of  the  papers  than  to  'lose  so  valuable  an 

means  follows  that  its  politics  are  identi-  auxiliary,  ••  so,*'  said  the  narrator,  *•  the 

eal  with  those  of  its  owner.    A  short  two  papers  were  changed  in  a  trice  from 

time  ago  one  individual  was  the  sole  the  most  abject  servilit}^  of  Toryism  to 

proprietor  of  four  London  papers :  the  the  most  exalted  abstractions  of  Radical 

••  Morning  Chronicle,"  the  ••  Observer,**  Utopianism." 

the  •*  Englishman,"  and  ••  Bell's  Life  in  The  circulation  of  a  journal  in  Eng- 

London."     The  Morning  Chronicle  at  land  is  perhaps  more  aflfected  b^  the  skul 

the  time  was  ^a  Whig-mdical  journal ;  of  its  conductors  in  anticipating  great 

the  ••  Observer"  advocated  the  politics  of  political  changes,  or  their  vigilance  and 

the  ultra-Tories ;   ••  Bell's  Life  in  Lon-  activity  in  procuring  early  intelligence  of 

don"  adopted  the  more  liberal  Tory  opin-  coming  events  than  by  any  other  circum- 

ions  :  and  the  ••  Englishman"  was  a  sort  stance.    We  are  indebted  to  the  same 

of  richauffi  of  the  ••  Observer."    Soon  source  for  the  following  anecdote  of  Mr. 

afterwards  the  proprietor  finding  that  the  Perry,  who,  as  editor  and  proprietor  of 
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the   "  Morning    Chronicle,"  amassed  a  resources    of   Ihe    Foreign    OfBcc,  an4 

considerable  fortune,     it  will  show  how  Downing  street  had    frequently  to  ac- 

precarious  newspaper  property  may  be,  knowledge  its   obli^tions   lo  Pnr.i  n^- 

even  when  managed  with  the  most  un-  House  Square  for  information  which  ihe 

questionable  ability.  King's  messengers  and  diplomatic  agents 

Perry  had  written  a  leading  article  in  failed  to  supply, 

the   month  of  June,   1815,   which  was  The  surprise  of  the  public  at  the  an- 

marked   with  all    his    usual  spirit  and  nouncement  of  the    dismissal   of   Lcrd 

acuteness,  and  moreover  was  admirably  Grey*s  ministry   on   the  death  of  Ixrd 

well  timed.     Its   anticipations  were  on  Spencer,    and    the     accession    of   Lord 

every    sound    and    rational    calculation  Althoru  to  the  peerage  in  the  leadjoe:  ar- 

fiure   to  be    verified  by  the   event ;  and  tide  oi   the  "  Times  *'   will  not  be  for- 

although  they  were  against  the  current  gotten.     "  The  Queen   has  done  tt  aii^** 

of  the  hopes  and  wishes  of  the  public,  echoed  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to 

still  the  result  would  show  the  superior  the  other.     This   was   communicated  to 

sagacity  and  penetration  of  the  writer  in  the  public  in  the  columns  of  the  "  Times" 

a  manner  lo  promote  the  character  of  the  when  it  must  have  been  properly  a  cabi- 

"  Morning  Chronicle."  net  secret     It  was  whisj»ered  at  the  mo- 

The  object  of  this  article  was  to  de-  mentthat  the  "Times"   was  indebted  to 

monstrate  the  incalculable  chances  against  Lord  Brougham  for  this  informa'ion. 

their  success  in  the  war  in   whicn  the  The  memorable  announcement  of  the 

Allies  had  then  engaged.     He  demon-  intended  measure  of  the  Peel  Mini^ry 

strated   beyond  all   possibility   of  doubt  for  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  ^ivcfl 

the  almost  impossibility   of    a    victory  in  the  "  Times"  last  December,  wiii  not 

being  gained,  and  the  infallible  and  de-  be  soon  forgotten.     The  burst  of  a«-ion- 

plorable  consequences  which   must  en-  ishment  it  excited  through  the  country, 

sue  from  a  defeat.     Nothing  could  evince  and   the    indignant    incredulity  of  tie 

a  sounder  judgment  or  a  more  thorough  press  respecting  it,  will  be  long  rerr/ta- 

acquaintance   with    all   the  details  and  bered.     The  announcement  was  (i.^u^.rt 

general  principles  of  the  case.     The  arti-  and  circumstantial.     ••  The  Cora  Laws 

cle  was  in  type  and  the  type  in  the  gal-  were  to  be  totally  repealed  !" — wrndfr- 

leys,  and  the  article  would  have  appear-  ful !    **  The  measure  was  lo  be  a  czhiti 

ed  next  morning.    During  the  nignt  the  measure  !" — more  wonderful  I    **  It  wa* 

news  of  the  victory  of  Waterloo  arrived  !  to  be  proposed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  the 

The  type  was  ordered  lo  be  distributed  Commons,  and  by  the  Duke  of  \Ve!lir.?- 

and  an  article  containing  a  congratula-  ton    in  the  Lords!** — niost   wonderlui! 

tion  on  the  godsend  was  substituted  for  The  "  Herald,"  a  Cabinet  i»aper,  lausb?^ 

it.     Had  this  news  arrived  a  few  hours  at  the  joke  !     The  "  i>tandard,"  a  M 

later  the  "Morning  Chronicle"  would  organ,  pronounced,  officially,  the  gta:^ 

have  become  the  butt  of  the  press  and  ment  to    be    a    lie!     The    "Monjo^ 

the  laughing-stock  of  the  country.     Up-  Chronicle"  put  on  a  grave  face,  thtnicht 

on  this  accident  of  the  hour  of  the  arri-  the  "Times"   would   scarcely  risk  iti 

val  of  a  courier  depended  the  value  of  character  by  making  such  an  aiinounrt- 

the  paper  to  the  amount  of  several  thou-  ment  if  it  had  not  good   grouiid»— but 

Sand  pounds.                 '  did  not  know  what  to  think.    Nevenire- 

Of  all  the  journals  which  have  ever  less,  the  "Times"  deliberately  and  cir- 

circulated   in   any  country  the  "  Times"  cumstantially  reiterated  its  assertion.    la 

presents  the  most  striking  example  of  sa-  two  months'  time  Sir  Robert   Peel  dti 

gacity  in  the    anticipation    of   political  propose  the  measure  in  the  Cornmnnf, 

contingencies  and  the  successful  activity  and  subsequently  the  Duke  of  Wdlir?* 

in  the  early  collection  of  intelligence,  ton    proposed    it    in    the   Lords.    Tht 

During  the  great  continental  war  which  "Herald"  and  the  "Standard"  found 

closed  with  the  battle  of  Waterloo  this  out    that  thev  bad    been    tricked  a^i 

journal  had  fast  sailing  sloops  and  other  cajoled :  but  they  would  rather  be  mciol 

vessels  of  light  draft  chartered  in  its  ser-  and  cajoled  they  said,  than  conde5«n<i 

rice,  which  under  neutral  and  even  hos-  to  obtain  information  by  the  mean^  rt- 

tile  colors  were  accustomed  to  run  into  sorted  to  by  the  "  Times.**    Meanwtie. 

the  ports  of  the  continent,  and  become  the  circulation  of  the  "Times*  on  dte 

the  vehicles  of   intelligence    of   events  day  of  opening  the  debate  touched  liiij- 

Massing  in  various  countries  of  Europe,  lour  thousand ! ! ! 

*ius  inforroatioa  often    outstripped  the  The  "  Times "  is  aa  retmrkable  for  iti 
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boldness  as  for  its  eautiOQ.    It  acknow-        This    extraordinary     stimalos    gave 
led^s  no  party,  nor  does  it  allow  any  birth  to  a  newspaper,  which  may,  by 
individual  that  dictatorship  in  its  man-  possibility,    produce    a    revolution    in 
agement  which  generally  is  granted  to  a  JEnglish   journalism.       The    enormous 
chief  editor.    Its  organization  is  a  sort  profits  flowing  into  the  treasuries  of  all 
of  despotic  oligarchy,  in  which  respon*  the  papers,  and  more  especially  of  the 
sibility  attaches  to  no  individual.     It  is  **  Times,"  at  that  epoch,  suggested  to 
eminently  the  exponent  of  public  opinion,  certain  persons  of  enterprise  and  capital 
The    political   leaders   may  be    named  the  project  of  establishing  a  new  daily 
whose   opinions   are    represented,   and  paper  of  independent,  popular,  and  lib- 
whose  advancement  to  power  is  pro*  eral  politics,  aiming,  in  its  management 
moted  by  each  of  the  other  leading  jour-  and  organization,   to  share  the  market 
nals,  and  there  is  a  party  which,  coming  with  the  **  Times."    The  great  success 
to    power,    would    necewarily    convert  attending  that  part  of  the  Paris  journals 
these  journals  respectively  into  minis-  called   the  **  Feuilleton,**  suggested  the 
terial    organs.     But    the    "Times"   is  idea  of  introducing  such  a  department 
never  a  ministerial  organ.    It  will  not  into  the  new  journal,  and  as  the  names 
permit  itself  to  be  identified  with  any  of    Eugene    Sue,    Alexandre    Dumas, 
party   in    the    political   arena.    Those  George  Sand,  and  De  Balzac,  had  done 
opinions,  whatever  they  be,  which  are  so  much  for  the  ch-culation  of  the  Debats, 
about  soon  to   prevail,  these   are  the  the  Constitutionnel,  the  Pretse,  and  the 
opinions  advocated  by  the  **  Times."    It  Siicles,  it  was  not  unreasonably  supposed 
accordingly  always  seems  to  lead  and  that  a  like  expedient  mieht  be  attended 
guide  public  opinion.    That  is  a  mistake,  with  similar  success  in  London.    Dick- 
however.      It  in    fact    follows   public  ens  was  accordingly  selected  as  the  day- 
opinion,  although  it  appears  to  go  before  star  of  the  feuilleton  of  the  new  journal, 
it.    Practice  has  conferred  on  it  the  roost  an  enormous  pecuniary  honorarium  was 
consummate  penetration  and  the  most  in-  guarantied  to  him,  and  his  name  was 
conceivable  accuracy   of  perception  in  announced  with  due  pomp  and  ceremony, 
public  aflbirs.    It  gets  credit,  neverthe-  Theotherdepartmentsof  the  paper  having 
less,  for  even  more  penetration  than  it  been  duly  filled,  editors  enthroned,  the 
possesses ;  for  its  pecuniary  resources  diplomacy  of  the  journal  settled,  and  an 
are  so  vast,  they  are  so  profusely  dis-  army  of   reporters  and  correspondents 
pensed,  and  its  influence  in  the  highest  duly  enrolled,  the  paper  was  issued  on 
quarters  |is  so  powerful,  that  its  means  the  opening  of  Parliament  with  the  title 
of  private    and  early    information  are  and  style  of "  The  I>aily  News." 
infinite,  and  when  it  acts  on  such  infor-        A  very  brief  period,  hoVvever,  was 
mation,  it  gets  frequently  the  credit  of  sufficient    to  convince   the   proprietors 
acting  from  sagacity  and  general  views,  that  newspapers  grow,  but  cannot  be 
The  "  Times,"  with  its  double-sheet  made.    They  do  not  start,  like  Minerva 
supplement,  has  frequently  sixty  columns  from  the  head  of  Jupiter,  into  sudden 
of  advertisements,  for  which  it  probably  and  instant  maturity.    Dickens  and  the 
receives  a  sum  not  less  than  five  hundred  feuilleton  did  not  tell  upon  the  circnla- 
pounds !    The  nominal  price  of  the  paper  tion.     Whether  this  was  owing  to  the"' 
18  fivepence,  but  it  is  sold  to  the  news  public  not  being  yet  accustomed  to  the 
agents,  through   whom  only  its  retail  feuilleton,  or  because  of  mismanagement 
sale  is  carried  on,  for  fourpence.    It  will  in  the  way  of  bringing  it  forward,  we 
be  apparent  that  the  produce  of  its  sale  shall  not  inquire.    The  thing  was  a  dead 
even  at  its  highest  amount  of  circulation,  failure.      An    arrangement    was  made 
is  insignificant  compared  with  the  rev-  with    the   distinguished   novelist,  who 
enue  derived  from    its  advertisements,  speedily  withdrew  from  the  concern,  and 
Five  hundred  pounds  is,  however,  con-  has  since  retired  to  Switzerland,  whence 
siderably  below  the  amount  to  which  the  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  productions  of 
daily  receipts   for   advertisements,  not    bis  fertile  pen  may  be  received  in  a  form 
only  of  the  **  Times,"  but  of  other  daily    more  acceptable  to  the  public  and  profit- 
papers  published  in  London  has  ooca-  able  to  the  author, 
sionally  attained.    Daring  the  fever  of       Besides  the  ftiilure  of  the  feuilleton,  it 
railway  speculation  last  year,  it  is  well    became  evident  that  there  was  not  that 
known  that  a  thousand  pounds  per  day    practical  acquaintance  with  the  business 
were  received  by  each  of  the  leading    of  a  daily  journal  in  the  chief  editorial 
morning  jooraals !  department,  whicti  was  necessary  to  en. 
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sure  a  successful  competitioa  with  the    editorial  comments  of  the  Paris  press ;  to 
other  LondoQ  journals.  get  translations  made  of  important  arti- 

In  this  emergency  the  proprietors  of  cles,  and  to  prepare  a  foreign  leading 
the  concern  came  lo  the  bold  resolution  article,  to  be  reaidy  for  insertion  on  its 
at  once  to  reduce  the  price  to  one  half  delivery  in  London,  He  receives  ail  that 
that  of  the  other  papers.  This  reduction,  portion  of  the  continental  correspondente 
however,  was  in  reality  much  greater  which  must  pass  through  Parts  on  its 
than  it  appeared.  The  price  of  the  Lon-  route  to  London.  In  this  is  ioclutied  the 
don  daily  papers  is  fivepence,  (ten  cents,)  entire  of  the  south,  south-east,  and  «)ulb- 
of  which  one  penny,  or  two  cents,  repre-  west  of  Europe.  The  correspondents  oi 
sents  the  stamp.  Since  the  stamp  still  the  paper  located  at  Madrid,  List>OD, 
remained  the  same,  the  reduction  from  Bayonne; — in  Switzerland,  in  Italy,  a 
ten  cents  to  five  cents  was  in  reality  a  re-  Greece,  Egypt.  Syria,  Malta,  all  adLresa 
duction  from  eight  cents  to  three  cents;  their  letters  to  the  Paris  correspondent; 
or  a  reduction  of  sixty-two  and  a  half  per  who  condenses  them  into  an  article, 
cent,  on  the  original  net  price.  This  which  he  forwards  by  special  cxpre$^ 
measure  was  taken  on  the  1st  June  last,  together  with  the  original  correspondence 
and  has  now,  (1st  August,)  been  about  itself,  to  Ijondon.  They  reach  the  ofLce 
two  months  in  operation.  The  result  is  in  London  on  the  night  after  the?  are 
variously  reported  by  the  friends  and  the  di.'spatched  from  Paris,  and  appear  m  \ht 
opponents  of  the  paper.  We  have  no  journal  of  the  following  morning, 
reason,  however,  for  inferring  that  it  does  The  Paris  correspondent  is  recoi^ized 
not  promise  a  successful  result.  If  it  at  the  difierent  government  offices  in  that 
prove  so,  the  ultimate  effect  must  be  to  city.  As  the  ministers  are  generally  wil- 
lower  the  price  of  the  other  journals;  an  ling  to  stand  well  with  the  London  press, 
effect  which  has  been  produced  in  Paris  every  reasonable  facility  is  given  to  him  to 
by  like  means.  collect  the  early  information  which  he 

The  post-office  arrangements,  as  well  seeks.  If,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  joar- 
in  London  as  Paris,  are  very  incompati-  nal  which  he  represents  be  opposed  to  the 
ble  with  the  objects  of  the  press.  The  existing  cabinet  of  the  Taillenes,  then  be 
delivery  of  letters,  arriving  from  various  attaches  himself  to  some  one  or  more  lead- 
parts  of  Europe,  taking  place  generally  ing  members  of  the  opposition,  who  ha?. 
in  the  morning,  the  mails  are  so  regulat-  ing  probably  been  formerly  ministers,  cas- 
ed in  both  capitals  as  to  arrive  from  all,  ily  nnd  indirect  means,  through  the  ^-eoH 
or  almost  all,  quarters  between  three  and  intervention  of  subordinates,  and  by  tht 
six  in  the  morning.  The  letters  and  dis-  influence  of  money — which  the  corre- 
patches  which  they  bring  are  of  course  spondent  can  generally  command  wbe& 
not  distributed  until  it  is  too  late  for  the  its  application  is  benehciai — of  obtainieg 
daily  papers.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  desired  supply  of  information.  It  is 
the  journals  of  both  countries  have  been  known,  however,  that  both  ^L  Thiers  and 
compelled  to  organize  a  system  of  ex-  M.  Guizot  are  each  of  them  representee  ii 
presses.  There  is,  in  both  cases,  acorn-  the  London  press ;  in  other  words,  the 
roon  express,  in  the  expense  of  which  Paris  correspondent  uses  them  and  thej 
the  leading  papers  unite,  running  daily    use  him. 

each  way  between  the  two  capitals.  By  A  peculiar  mechanical  difficulty  is  jost 
this  means,  although  a  letter  sent  through  now  beginning  to  be  felt  by  the  Lofkioa 
the  post  office,  either  in  London  or  Pans,  daily  press,  and  from  its  nature  will  be 
is  not  delivered  at  its  destination  until  more  and  more  embarrassing,  anul  an 
thirty-six  or  forty  hours  after  it  is  posted,  expedient  is  supplied  by  human  inrenai- 
yet  the  journals  of  the  one  capital  are  ty  to  surnK)ant  it  We  have  already  ex- 
transmitted  to  the  other  frequently  in  plained  that  the  chief  work  oi  the  paper, 
halt  that  time.  in  almost  all  its  departments,  is  doue  be- 

Besides  these  expresses  in  common  tween  seven  in  the  evening  and  six  ia 
each  of  the  leading  papers  has  a  special  the  morning.  After  the  foreign  expresses 
express  for  its  correspondence  when  occa-  have  arrived,  which  tbey  usoalJy  do 
sion  requires  it  about  midnight,  and  the  last  relay  of  re* 

The  Pahs  correspondent  of  a  morning  porters  have  brought  in  and  written  oat 
paper  is  a  functionary  scarcely  inferior  the  report  of  the  doee  of  the  debale,  uU 
m  importance  and  responsibility  to  the  the  division,  the  last  portion  of  the  paper 
foreign  editor.  It  is  nis  duty  daily  to  is  composed,  made  up  and  pat  oo  tbe^il- 
take  a  general  view  of  the  news,  and  the    leys.    All  is  now  r^y  for  pQAtu^*    Ii 
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18  four  o'clock.    The  circulation  of  the  Tolnine — a  Tolame  of  no  trifling  magni 

paper,  say  the  *<  Times,"  is  twenty-four  tude — and  that  volume  the  production  of 

thousand.    The  press  can  do  this  in  four  a  single  night  !**    This  was  a  short  and 

hours,  that  is  to  say,  by  eight  o'clock,  pregnant  description.  Among  the  various 

The  produce  of  the  first  two  hours*  work  labor  which  it  involves,  there  is  perhaps 

is  dispatched   in  bundles  to  the  various  none  more  wearing  to  the  mind  than  that 

railway  stations,  for  country  circulation,  of  the  chief  editor,  and  yet,  except  in 

The  later  portion  is  reserved  for  London,  the  leading  Journals,  this  labor  is  but 

But  what  IS  to  be  done  if  the  pro^p-ess  of  inadequately  rewarded.      The   reporter 

intelligence  or  the  reduction  of  price  pro-  has  his  task  prescribed,    tiis  materials 

duced  a  serious  augmentation  of  circula-  are  prepared;  be  has  only  to  work  them 

tion  ?     The  latter   principle  has   been  up.    If  the  speeches  be  dull  he  is  not 

brought  into  operation  in  the  case  of  the  expected  to  enliven  them.    If  argument 

Daily  News,  the  circulation  of  which  is  be  wanting,  he  is  not  expected  to  supply 

said  already  to  have  reached  twenty  thou-  it.     But  the  editor,  night  after  night, 

sand.    Suppose,  as  is  very  possible,  it  from  week  to  week  and  from  month  to 

shall  attain  forty  thousand ;  bow  is  the  month,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  in 

demand  to  be  met  by  a  machine  which  spite  of  the  anguish  of  private  misfor- 

cannot  work  off  more  than  six  thousand  tune,  in  spite  of  personal  indisposition,  in 

copies  an  hour,  and  must  complete  its  spite  of  bodily  and  mental  exhaustion, 

work  in  about  four  hours  ?  is  expected  to   pour   forth  original  or 

This  difficulty  admits  of  only  two  me*  ^uasi-original  reflections  and  observa- 
thods  of  solution.  The  matter  of  the  tions,  and  to  fill  a  certain  number  of 
journal  may  be  set  up  induplicate  in  type,  inches  of  newspaper  column.  Often,  in 
so  as  to  be  worked  simultaneously  by  two  his  despair,  he  is  inclined  to  fall  back  on 
presses.  Against  this  expedient  there  is  the  heap  of  matter  collected  by  his  sub 
more  than  one  practical  objection.  The  from  tne  correspondence.  But  alas ! 
expenses  of  the  printing-office  would  be  this,  in  general,  proves  to  be  sorry  stuff, 
at  once  doubled  by  it.  Besides,  there  He  cannot  in  very  shame  venture  to  fa- 
would  be  some  difficulty,  if  not  impracti-  ther  it  Vet  one  or  two  **  leaders*'  must 
cability,  in  getting  this  duplicate  compo-  be  furnished,  and  if  the  passing  events 
sition  of  type  effected  with  the  necessary  do  not  supply  a  suitable  topic,  one  must 
expedition.  be  made,  or  an  old  one  furbished  up. 

The  second  expedient  would  be,  to  ob-  He  sits  then  the  livelong  night,  waiting 

tain  a  cast  or  stereotype  of  that  which  is  the  arrival  of  the  foreign  expresses,  and  to 

originally  composed  in  type.     But  no  comment  on  the  slips  supplied  from  the 

method  of  stereotyping  yet  discovered,  is  reporter's  room.    At  lengtn  four  o'clock 

safficienlly  expeditious  and  perfect  for  strikes.    The  galleys  are  anansed.    The 

this  purpose.    The  method  of  transferring  printer  takes  the  helm,  and  the  editor, 

the  printed  page  to  a  surface  of  zinc  is  with  heated  blood,  flashed  temples  and 

excluded,  because  it  will  not  admit  of  be-  aching  head,  seeks  his  home,  and  eets  to 

ing  printed  5y  any  but  a  litho^phic  press,  rest  Sboni  the  period  when  hisfellow- 

wbich,  in  the  present  case,  is  inadmissible,  creatures  generally  are  about  to  rise. 

In  short  a  great  reward  will  be  ob-        Journalism,  in  France,  the  only  other 

tained  by  the   first  ingenious  inventor  country  in  Europe  where  the  press  can 

who  will  contrive  a  method  of  producing,  be  said  to  be  free,  is  carried  on  in  a  dif- 

with  the  necessary  expedition  and  per-  ferent  spirit  from  that  which  animates 

faction,  a  duplicate  of  the  galleys  of  a  it  in  England ;  and  certainly  no  Frencb 

newspaper,  either   bv  stereotyping,  or  newspaper  can,  as  an  organ  of  public 

by  any  other  practicable  means.  opinion,  be  for  a  moi^ent  compared  with 

Those  who  tranquilly  glean  infor-  the  leading  Journals  of  London.  If  the 
nation  and  amusement  from  the  broad  Paris  paper  be  inferior  to  the  English  in 
sheet  of  a  morning  Journal,  as  they  sip  this  respect,  they  are  infinitely  more  so 
their  tea  and  consume  their  rolls  at  as  vehicles  of  intelligence.  The  vast 
their  comfortable  breakfast  table,  sel-  machinery  for  the  collection  of  news, 
dom  consider  the  pain  of  body  and  kept  in  constant  operation  by  a  London 
mind  which  has  attended  the  partu-  morning  paper,  is  altogether  unknown  to 
rition  of  that  vast  amount  of  intellec-  French  Journalism, 
tuai  matter  spread  before  them.  **  A  There  are  a  greater  number  of  news- 
London  newspaper,*'  said  Lord  Lynd-  papers  published  in  Paris  than  in  Lon- 
hurst  at   a  late  public  dinner,  *<  is  a  don.    Probably,  also,  a  greater  number 
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in  France  than  in  England.    The  indi*  answered  those  of  MM.  OdiUon  BarroC* 

vidua!  circulation  of  the  French  papers  Dupont  de  I'Eure  and  Arago.    Ask  what 

is  also,  on  the  average,  greater  than  that  the  **  Epoqne  *'  professes,  and  yoa  will 

of  the  English  Journals.     Yet  notwith-  learn  that  it  is  the  personal  organ  of  M. 

standing  this  the  political  influence  of  the  Guizot 
English  Journals  IS  incomparably  greater.        A  stranger,  unconnected  with  Frencii 

The  general  staff  of  collectors  of  in-  politics,  and  reading  dispassionately  tbe«e 
telligence  being  much  less  in  the  case  of  journals,  will  find  himself  at  a  loss  to  dis- 
the  French  Journals,  and  the  rate  at  cover  any  substantial  difference  between 
which  their  editorial  writers  and  political  them.  The  columns  are  filled  with  the 
contributors  are  paid  being  much  lower,  names  of  their  friends  and  their  oppo- 
the  capital  necessary  for  the  establish-  nents,  until  they  tire  the  eye.  But  few 
roent  and  management  of  a  Journal  is  ^eat  principles  of  government  or  legiala* 
proportionably  less.  It  is  not  the  prac-  tion  are  discussed, 
tice  of  the  commercial  community  to  The  magnitude  of  these  journals,  and 
use  newspapers  as  means  for  advertising  the  actual  quantity  of  matter  they  contain, 
to  so  great  an  extent  as  in  England.  The  are  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the 
revenue  of  a  French  Journal  is,  therefore,  minuteness  of  the  sections  of  the  political 
very  much  smaller  than  even  of  a  third  community  which  they  represent.  It  ii 
or  fourth  rate  English  provincial  paper,  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that  there  is  fre- 
AU  these  reasons  conspire  to  prove  how  quently  as  much  printed  matter  in  a  sin- 
much  less  important  and  influential  an  gle  number  of  the  "Times'*  as  in  all 
agency  is  a  French  than  an  English  the  journals  of  Paris  put  together, 
newspaper.  The  price  at  which  these  paners  are 

Nevertheless,  there  is   and  has   been  sold  is  on  the  same  relative  s^e.    Tbe 

great  ability  displayed  in  the  editorial  col-  common  annual  subscription  for  a  daiiy 

nmns  of  the  Paris  journals.    Tbey  have  paper,  (published  also  on  Sundays,)  la 

numbered  among  their  contributors  some  forty  francs,  and  some  are  even  lew. 

of  the  most  eminent  names  which  are  This  is  at  the  rate  of  about  two  teals  per 

found  in  the  annals  of  France  for  the  last  copy,  being  nearly  the  same  as  tbe  or- 

half  century.    Until  his  accession  to  min-  dinary  price  of  tbe  journals  of  this  coqu- 

isterial  power,  M.  Guizot  was  a  writer  try.    But  the  French  journals  are  snbicct 

for  the  columns  of  the /ourn(?/c/e«Df6a/5;  to  a  stamp  duty,  which  slightly  varies 

and  if  he  do  not,  even  now,  supply  a  por-  with  their  magnitude,  hot  may  be  stated 

tion  of  its  contents,  it  is  not  because  he  is  as  equal  to  one  cent.    Therefore,  their 

above  such  a  task,  but  because  the  duties  actual  price  is  the  same  as  that  of  tbe  New 

of  his  office  engross  his  time  to  the  exclu-  York  bun,  tbe  Philadelphia  Ledger,  and 

sion  of  literary  labor.    Jf.  Thiers  was  other  papers  of  that  class, 
originally  a  leading  writer  in  the  Consti-        The  English  journals  are  subject  to  a 

ttUionneit  and  finding  that  journal  too  much  stamp  duty  of  two  cents,  and  their  oidia* 

trammeled  bv  its  part^  ties  for  bis  pur-  ary  price  is  ten  cents.    £xcli|sive  of  tbe 

pose,  he  established,  m  connection  with  stamp,  tbey  are,  therefore,  foar  times  aM)rt 

the  celebrated  and  much  lamented  Armand  expensive  than  tbe  American,  and  cighC 

Carre/,  the  National,  which  still  continues  times  more  costly  than  the  French  ymr* 

to  be  the  organ  of  the  most  liberal  section  nals.    In  this  comparison,  however,  we 

of  the  Chambers.  omit  the  consideration  of  the  quantity  of 

The  power  of  journalism  in  France,  is  matter  they  contain, 
in  a  great  degree  frittered  away  by  the        The  power  of  journalism  is,ther^oie, 

multitude  and  minuteness  of  its  divisions,  more  concentrated  in  England.   It  is  oioft 

Each  paper  is  the  organ  rather  of  indivi-  a  question  of  measures  than  men  in  Loa- 

duals  than  of  parties.    Thus,  if  you  ask  don — more  a  question  of  men  than  nxa- 

what  principles  the  <*  Journal  des  Debats'*  sores  in  Paris.    He  who  desires  to  be  ia* 

advocates,  you  will  be  answered  that  it  formed  of  public  events  in  Paris,  mostg* 

supports  the  Duke  of  Broglie  and  M.  Gni-  to  a  Cabinet  de  Lectwre,  and  look  at  a 

zot.    Ask  what  party  is  represented  by  dozen  little  newspapers,  and,  after  all* 

<*  La  Presse,"  ana  you  will  be  told  that  events  of  the  greatest  importance  may  ke 

of  M.  Mol^.    Ask  what  doctrines  the  passing,  of  which  not  one  of  these  jov* 

**  Constitutionnel**  supports,  and  yon  will  nals,  nor  all  of  tbem  together,  wtU  givt 

be  told  that  it  promotes  the  return  of  M.  him  information.    In  London,  be  has  om 

Thiers  to  power.   Ask  what  are  the  prin-  of  tbe  leading  nominr  papers  on  his 

ciples  of  tbe  *'  National,"  and  you  will  be  breakfast-table,  in  whicn  be  know§  tfcet 
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lie  will  find  every  current  erent  of  import-  sion.a  mockery,  and  a  snare.    It  will 
ance  noted,  and  frequently  coming  events  take  another  half  centary  for  the  French 
dearly  and  distinctly  foretold.  Press  to  acquire,  by  its  proper  and  natn- 
This  relative  condition  of  the  Press  in  ml  growth,  that  vigor  to  which  the  Eng- 
tbe  two  countries  is  easily  explained.  In  lish  Press  has  attained,  nor  will  even 
England  freedom  of  speech  and  publica-  that  period  bring  it  to  maturity,  unless 
tion  is  of  old  date.    The  Press  is  an  in-  the  nation  advances  sufficiently  in  its 
stitntion  of  long  standing.    It  has  grown  constitutional  growth  to  force  on  its  gov- 
with  the  growth  of  the  British  Constitu-  ernment  the  repeal  of  those  laws  which 
tion,  assuming,  from  age  to  age,  and  even  at  present  deprive  the  people  of  the  right 
from  year  to  year,  a  more  and  more  im-  of  public  meeting, 
portant  and  influential  posi  tion.  It  is,  and       The  Week  ly  Press  of  London  comprises 
has  long  been,  part  and  parcel  of  the  State,  the  best  and  the  worst  of  Journalism.    It 
The  lonr  consciousness  of  its  freedom  has  no  parallel  in  the  journals  of  other 
has  taught  it  discretion  in  the  use  of  it  countries,  so  far  as  we  know.   None,  cer- 
True,  this  power,  like  all  others  exercised  tainly,  either  in  France  or  America.   The 
by  human  agents,  is  abused ;  but  happily  most  polished,  witty  and  elegant  news- 
the  abuse  of  journalism  among  newspa-  paper  composition  extant,  is  to  be  found 
pers  in  England  is  about  as  exceptional  in  the  columns  of  the  **  Examiner."  This 
as  the  abuse  of  personal  liberty  among  in-  paper  owes  its  high  reputation  to  the  tal- 
dividuals.    In  France,  on  the  contrary,  ents  of  its  distinguished  proprietor  and 
journalism  dates  from  the  Revolution,  and  editor,  Mr.  Albany  Fonblanque     Its  po- 
scarcely  even  from  that,  for  it  was  laid  in  litics  are  of  the  highest  tone  of  liberalism, 
a  trance,  in  a  state  of  coma,  during  the  It  is  eminent  for  the  integrity  and  consist- 
Consulate  and  the  Empire.     And  during  ency  of  its  conduct,  and  for  the  gentle- 
the  Restoration,  its  power  was  scarcely  manly  spirit  in  which  its  polemical  arti- 
existent  in  a  wholesome  condition ;  and  cles  are  penned.    Its  reviews  in  literature 
even  since  the  Restoration,  has  not  the  and  the  drama  are  spirited,and,  in  genera], 
,  Government  of  the  Barricades,  wisely  or  just.    The  dramatic  portion,  however,  is 
not  it  boots  not  here  to  say,  enacted  laws  obnoxious  to  the  charge  of  very  glaring 
which  place  journalism  in  France  in  a  favoritism.     Though  this  is  no  doubt 
condition  very  different  indeed  from  that  dictated  by  friendly  feeling  towards  an 
of  the  British  or  American  Press  ?    Still,  individual  well  worthy  of  esteem,  yet  it 
however,  there  is  a  reasonable  degree  of  should  be  remembered  that  the  undue  and 
freedom,  and  perhaps  as  much  as  the  pub-  preposterous  exaltation  of  one  artist  ope- 
lic  is  capable  of  bearing.  rates  injuriously  on  those  whose  unfa- 
'    Perfectly  free  journalism  cannot  safely  vored  merits  are  passed  over  in  compara- 
be  tolerated  if  not  accompanied  by  a  cor-  tive  silence. 

responding  freedom  of  public  discussion.        We  have  thus  endeavored  to  present 

The  fierce  passions  raised  by  the  Press  our  readers  with  a  view  of  the  European 

must  have  a  venL    The  right  of  public  Metropolitan  Press.     We  have  forborne 

meeting  for  the  legitimate  discussion  of  to  make  comparisons,  or  even  allude  to 

political  questions ;  in  a  word,  the  right  our  own  journals.    From  many  of  the 

of  petition  and  of  ail  those  acts  necessary  defects  attending  the  Press  in  Europe,  we 

to  effect  the  objects  of  petition,  is  insep-  are  exempt,  not  because  we  are  less  prone 

arable  from  the  perfect  freedom  of  jour-  to  error,  but  because  the  same  causes  do 

nalism.      The  one   without  the  other  not  operate  here.    In  like  manner  the 

would  be  attended  with  danger.    But  in  necessity  for  the  same  complicated  and 

France  the    legislature  in  its  wisdom,  expensive  machinery  for  procuringin- 

moved  thereto  bv  the  Cabinet  of  Louis  formation  does  not  exist  with  us.    This 

Philippe,  has  judged  it  necessary  to  the  observation  more  especiidly  applies  to  the 

well-oeing  of  the  State  to  annihilate  the  department  of   foreign    correspondence, 

right  of  public  meeting.    This  was  ac-  Nevertheless,  something  has  been  done  in 

complished  by  the  laws  of  September,  this  way  among  our  journalists,  and  some 

which  followed  the  Fieschi  catastrophe,  of  our  papers  have  now  regular  corre* 

and  of  which  M.  Thiers  was  the  author,  spondents  in  several  parts  of  Europe. 
More  than  a  certain  very  limited  number       The  peculiar  circumstances  attending 

of  persons  cannot  assemble  for  a  political  our  general  government  and  the  locatioii 

object  in  France  without  incurring  the  of  Congress  renders  our  system  of  parlia- 

dire  penalties  of  the  law.    Under  such  mentary  reporting  different  and  of  subor- 

a  system  freedom  of  the  Press  is  a  dela-  dinate  unportance.    In  all  great  popular 
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meetings,  however,  where  speakers  of  habitantB,  its  royal  flacfei,  its  ma 
/     established  repatation  have  been  expected  and  libraries,  and  its  thirty  thonauid  for- 
I      to  appear,  reporting  has  been  conducted  eign  visiters,  France  had  a  little  chief  city 
\      in  a  manner  not  at  all  inferior  to  that  of  in  every  department,  having  its  own  le- 
<      the  best  journals  of  London.  eislature,  its  own  government  and  its  owd 
But  the  cause  which  must  for  ages  to  Press,  where  woiSd  be  the  Dkbats,  the 
come  at  least  keep  the  American  Press  Constitutionhel,  the  Pr£sss,  and  the 
helow  those  of  England  and  France,  is  Si£CL£  ?    Instead  of  these  we  should 
to  be  found  in  our  very  political  iustitu-  have  had  some  dozen  or  so  of  Times*  and 
tions  themselves.     We  have  not,  and  Chronicles,  in  England,  and  equally  nn- 
80  long  as  our  institutions  continue  can-  merous  Debats,  and  Constitutionnels,  ia 
not  have,  that  centralization  to  which  France — none  rising  beyond  the  import- 
the  press  of  England  and  France  owes  its  ance  of  a  provincial  joornaJ. 
importance.    If,  instead  of  London,  with        Whether  the  absence  of  centralixation, 
its  two  millions  of  inhabitants,  its  un-  which  is  inseparable  from  oar  system,  ia 
hounded  wealth  and  unparallelled  com-  in  itself  a  social  benefitornot,  is  not  here 
merce,  England  possessed  half  a  dozen  the  question,    fie  it  for  good  or  for  evil, 
or  a  dozen  little  LonHons,  each  claiming  so  it  is.    Without  centrauzation  we  can- 
equal  consideration,  where  would  be  its  not  have  those  powers  lor  the  very  exist- 
Times,  its  Cheomicle,  or  its  Post  ?    If,  ence  of  which  centralization  is  indis- 
anstead  of  Paris,  with  its  million  of  in-  pensable. 


^ 


HAWTHORNE.* 

It  has  been  insinuated  that  the  vice  of  so  with  indignation !   What !   admit  that 

our  national  temperament  is  exa^era-  the  great  and  glorious  Sovereigns  of  this 

tion — exaggeration  in  everything — m  the  ••  great  country"  are  given  to    so   un- 

modes  of  thought  and  expression  as  well  dignif3ring  themselves  as  to  glorr  in  doing 

as  of  action.     We  say,  insinuated — for  the  **  tallest  walking**  and  taiiest  talk- 

of  course  no  one  could  be  rude  enough  ing  that  ever  yet  has  been  done  under 

to  have  roundly  asserted  such  a  thing  m  the  sun :  think  of  what  their  Loco  Foco 

the  teeth  of  our  Patriotism  —since,  of  a  majesties    would  say  to  such   imperii-  * 

verity,  whether  Patriotism  have  teeth  or  nence !    Strength   is  magnanimous  and 

not,  it  certainly  carries  fists.    We  are  youth    is   modest:  any  muendo — how- 

not  pugnaciously  inclined,  only  we  are  ever  sly — ^to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 

tender-hearted.     We  are  aware  that  Jon-  ing,  we  do  assert  triumphantly  that  our 

athan  has  faults,  and  that  perhaps  there  Democracy  is  both  strong  and  youthful  * 

might  have  been  times  and  we  necessarily  hold  in  proper  con- 

«,.rv      .u            ^  •       •  J  ui          *  u-  ^^'"P^   ^^^  malapert  taste  and!finnick- 

••  When  the  mountain  winds  blew  out  his  jng  Conservatism  which  will   persist  in 

^••^  taking  on  airs  and  turning  ap  its  nose  on 

but  then  the  Amor  Fairia  has  been  so  ^f**''*    occasions.      As.   for    instance, 

strong  within  us  as  to  have  always  sent  ^'**°  |"«  Sovereigns  choose  to  amuse 

oar  heart  into  our  throat,  choking  down  thenaseJves  with  boxini  thunder.8oa«. 

our  words  of  rebuke   or    indignation,  a^aljowinj:  greased  lightning,  or  drink. 

What   right  have  we  to  be  indignant  "*^  *"*  "^*  °'  ^*^«"  ^*  ^^^^  Con«er- 

^ith  vatives   get    up  a   maudlin  sjrmpathr 

with  the  cat-fish  and  alligators  whioi 

*<  This  our  own,  our  native**  &c.,  are  necessarily  drawn  in  becaaae  tbey 

flirt  their  caudal  extremities  imploringly 

since  **  our  country,  right  or  wrong,**  has  toward  the  stars  as  they  disappear  down 

become  even  in    the    immaculate  poli-  inexorable  gullets — what  absurdity !  This 

tics  of  the  day  a  favorite  countersign  ?  is  scarcely  less  dignified  than  the  flout- 

We  feel  ourselves  called  upon  in  honor  ing  and  foolish  incredulity  with  whick 

to  repudiate  the  insinuation  with  regard  they  r^^anl  those  eminenUy  dassac  co«- 

to  exaggeration,  and  we  accordingly  do  tesu  between'that  modem  Centaur,  «•  the 

•  *<  MoMes  from  aa  Old  Maosc,**  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.    Wilev  ^ 
"  Twice-Toki  Tales." 
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Half- Horse  and  Half- Alligator^  and  some  can  see  with  what  a  devilish  glee  they 
Feline  Lapithae — known  in  the  vulgate  as  would  pat  in  their  blows,  and  now  they 
Wild-cat  or  Panther !  Pshaw  !  the  **  on-  would  exult  to  see  the  thick-skinned  Re*, 
terrified  Democracy  !** — what  can  it  not  publicans  writhe.  We  say  we  can  per- 
'do  ?  To  he  sure  we  have  heard  liberal  ceive  how  all  this  might  be  if  they  could 
Conservatives  say — "  never  mind  these  only  find  the  weak  points ;  a^  for  in- 
little  eccentricities — Democracy  is  a  stance,  if  we  had  only  in  reality  made 
Yoang  Giant  and  these  fantastic  exhibi-  ourselves  ridiculous  by  exaggeration,  &c 
"^ons  are  quite  natural ;  they  are  merely  They  have  attacked  us  as  in  duty  bound, 
the  impulsive  outbreakings  of  that  deep-  and  as  a  matter  of  course  whether  or  no  i 
ening  consciousness  of  boundless  strength  but  we  are /proud  to  remark  that  as 
and  power  which  in  youne  blood  is  so  yet  their  assaults  have  been  attended 
apt  to  express  itself  riotously."  Liberal  with  no  fatal  results.  They  have  talked 
tfonservatism  here  speaks  from  the  heart ;  a  great  deal,  to  be  sure,  about  the  calm- 
and  as  we  happen  to  belong  to  a  ness  and  dignity  of  oratory  on  their  side. 
"  Progress  Party,"  of  course  we  coincide,  and  what  they  call  the  rant,  fustian  or 
n  doing  this,  our  Patriotism  must  be  flummery  on  ours.  This  is  too  harmless 
permitted  the  remark  that  it  is  done  in  ter-  to  kill  anybody,  for  every  one  sees  that 
rorem  I  We  can  assert  that  we  are  it  is  merely  a  prejudice  entirely  worthy 
patriotic!  We  have  said  that  we  of  John  BulFs  thick-headed  Sawney.^ 
strictly  repudiate  all  **  insinuations"  with  Here',  indeed,  an  officious  person  with  an 
regard  to  the  vices  of  our  national  tem-  intrusive  memory  mifht  be  induced  to 
perament — and  so  we  do  emphatically  !  make  mention  ot  the  late  IVlessrs.  Chip- 
but  then  it  unfortunately  happens,  that  man  and  Martin.  The /ato  Messrs.  Chip- 
however  much  we  may  repudiate  and  man  and  Martin  indeed !  We  rise  with 
quietly  contemn,  we  cannot  reconcile  every  hair  upon  our  head  bristling,  '*  like 
everybody  else  to  the  same  course,  qnills  upon  the  fretful  porcupine,"  with 
Jonathan  certainly  has  a  right  to  utter  indignation  to  resist  and  repudiate  the 
what  he  pleases  in  self-gratuTation — and  shameless  implication.  What !  Chiproaa 
the  Mississippi  men  to  swallow  what-  annihilated  ?  But  we  will  be  calm.  We 
ever  they  choose  to  swallow  in  a  way  are  happy  to  be  able  to  say  that  thost 
proportioned  with  the  largeness  of  their  gentlemen  are  still  alive  with  every  pros- 
territory  and  of  their  throats;  but  then  pect  of  a  green  old  age  before  them, 
neither  of  them  can  help  it,  nor  should  Chipman  annihilated  I  0  tempore !  O 
they  care  what  Foreign  flippancy  might  mores  I  Think 
say  concerning  them.    Of  course  every-        ^^  v  .  .  •   .     , 

thing  that  might  be  said  in  this  con-       " what  il  is  to  slay 

nectfon  would  \t  the  result  of  the  sheer-  The  reverence  living  in  the  minds  of  men% 

est  prejudice  and  necessarily  entiU^  to  ^^^    .^^    „^^     you  may  tell  us  that 

the  smallwt  considerauon.  Ueareobhg-  ^^  '^^^^^^  ^j,,^  ^|j^„  f^jLtbat  some 

ed  to  confess  to  the  extstence  of  an  Or-  yankee  has  tamed  Niagara  and  harness- 

der-alert,  sharp-witted  and  ^c'entlfff--  ed  it  to  a  pin-machin^    You  may  even 

which  we  suspect  to  be  that  of  the    Old  ^^jj  ^^  ^^  ^^  p^jj^.^  j^    „^  ^^  j^, 

Assassins"    r«iii^w«-who    have    ex-  Buchanan's  honesty,  and  we  can  hear 
changed  the  dagger  for  the  pen-whosc  but  spare  us  the  insinuation  that 

^!^  \\  'Vd""  '''l^*  k^  ^^*   «^  the  fame  o\  Chipman  can  ever  be  anni- 

whose  latest  Prophet  has  been  suraamed  j^jj^^^  ^    ^j^g  'himself-much  less  by 

ChrtMaph^,  -the  old  man  of  the  moun-  ^y^^         ^^  ^  ^       ^^^^^  ^j^     Chip- 

tain,"  with  a  baU  head  and  aji  undim-  ^J,  Colossuram^ong  the  Colossii  if 

med  filter  m  his  eye  !--which  Order  has  jj^mocracy  !  he  stand?  sublime  like  one 

'"*  i^iTu^*^  "^^•'*  °?'  '»2^"*»?^'*  ""^  ^*^- ,  of  the  monarch  oaks  of  his  own  great 

Withthegustoofa  Frenchman  hunt-  West.  the  physical  embodiment  of  that 

ing  frogs  for  his  breakfast  they  go  about  ^^^^  ^^^^^  \,  ^j,j  ^^^^  ^^^  ^,  ^^^^ 

seeking  whom  they  may  impale  in  obe-  ^^^^^    is    rampant  in    our  halfs-that 

dience  to  the  fierce   mandate    of  their  n^^i^ted  fervoVof  patriotism  which 
Prophet  or  of  "  Punch ;"  but  we  deny  ^ 

that  this  formidable  association  has  for         «<  Tears  the  cave  where  Echo  lies" —  . 
us  any  terror.    We  can  readily  perceive 

bow  they  might  become  fearful  to  us  in  that  *'  Native"  independence  and  origi- 

the  event  of  our  exposing  a  vulnerable  nality  of  style  which  scorns  the  petty 

side  to  the  thnuU  of  their  fatal  wit    We  trammels  of  grammar— that  lofty,  sell- 
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reliance   which    ridicules  and    "  hates  "  The  odds  in  gone, 

education  as  unfriendly  to  Democracy*        And  there  it  nothing  left  rf#;xrt«We 
—in  a  word,  of  that  gutter  Democracy        Benc»th  the  vititing  moon.- 

itself,  which  battens  upon  the  offid  of  Dreadful  consequences  may  be  expected 

C)wer,  of  ignorance,  of  lust ;  and  which  from  this  degree  of  license.     What 

tely,  in  the  Capitol,  "  uttered  such  a  will  be  sacred,  since 

deal  of  stinkine  breath'* — ••rank  of  gross  ..t,.     .        •  _» •    *•  ^   r   u 

diel-~in  abusive  defiance  of  the  Snof-  *•  The  .ngramed  inrtinct  of  old 

fending    British    Lion,   **that    it    had  has  been  thus   outra^  and   violated? 

almost  choked"  the  Royal  Brute !    Such  What    character  or  fame  will  be  held 

is  Chipman.    Chipman  forever !    Years  sacred  by  these  malignant  Wits  ?    We 

cannot  take  away  from  his  fame,  nor  can  should  not  be  at  alt  surprised  if  the  next 

decay  reach  him.     Historians !  ye  senti-  thing  were,  that  we  should  hear  some 

nels  of  the  ages !  nib  your  pens  anew,  one  of  them  intruding  his  antic  quips 

and  be  prepared  to  freight  your  records  and  quiddities  into  the  grave,  severe  still- 

with  this  most  precious  dedication  of  the  ness  of  the  Senate — the  very  penetralia 

nineteenth  century — the   name    of  the  of  Power.    Think  of  such  a  wag  pre- 

Chipman  Democracy — the    enemies    of  sumine  to  say,  concerning  that  present 

Education !    Oh,  for  some  new  Homer  provero  of  zephyr-like  mildness  and  ur- 

to    paint  the  Achillean  wrath  of  their  banity,  Mr.  Allen  of  Ohio,  that  he  had 
ereat  champion,  while  he  bunched  the       ..  ^^^  ^^  ^^        sucking-dove.- 
heavy   thunders    of    his    denunciation  ^  -o       ^ 

against  the  spread  of  enlightenment,  and  since  Mr.  Crittenden  exorcised  the  fiend 

how  which  had  possessed  him,  or — otherwise 

"The  rabblcment  hooted  tnd  clapped  «Poken-had  taken  the  stiffening  out  of 

their  chapped  hands  and  threw  up  their  f  »'"•    ^^  'j"^'"^  *""?  'nsinuating  that 

sweaty  nii:ht-cap8"  ^"^   rotund   and    rubicund    proportions 

usually   associated  with    the   name  of 

in  applause !   As  for  Martin—"  the  eagle  Mr.  CJass,  were  merely  a  «•  BlueLifhr 

pinion  of  our  fancy"  flags — he  is  the  i)eer  quiz,  and  that  so  far  from  being  one  of 

of  Chipman ;  as  such  we  will  leave  him  those  "  men  that  are  fat,**  and  **  sleep 

for  posterity.    We  have  felt  it  to  be  our  o'  nights,"  this 

duty,  and  have  done  our  best,  to  apotheo-  ..  ^       .     .        ,  .  .  ,    ,  « 

size  these  great  men;  but  therVis  a  ^^«^-»ui  has  a  lean  and  hungry  look." 

serious  and  solemn  reflection  it  becomes  ^^  hear  him  asking,  with  regard  to  that 

ns  to  make  in  this  connection.     What  a  "  ^o'«  ^^  thanks"  with  which  our  noble 

spectacle  of  indecorum,  of  hardy  shame-  ^^^  ^J  ^•s  rewanlid  for  its  gallantry 

lessness,  on  the  part  of  the  Wiu  of  the  through  "  the  two  days"  upon  the  Rio 

day,  does  this  attack  upon  such  exalted  ^^^^A"®* 

names  as  those  of  Chipman  and  Martin  •«  It  this  the  balsam  that  the  utaring  Senate 

aferd  !    Just  think  of  it !     Two  illus-  Pours  into  Captains'  wounds .'" 

triou.  M.  C.'8  emtodyiDg  and  exprewing.  q    ^j,^  audacious  mtmory  qn  otin* .  i. 

in  their  own  high  and  nugbty  person*.  ,^fg„„^  ,„  ,,,    spullering  "  W' who 

the  sovereignty  of  a  vast  consLtuency-  offered  that  resolution,       ■ 
whose  souls  must,  therefore,  necessarily  ' 

be  thrice  compounded  essences  of  all  that  "  That  such  a  slave  as  this  should  wear  a 
is  sovereign — have  been  impudently  at-  sword !" 

lacked,  we  may  say  profanely  assailed  ^''» 

with  attempts  at  open  ridicule,  for  words  "  None  of  these  knaves  and  cowards  b«t 
spoken  beneath  the  sacred  shadows  of  'AJax  it  their  fool." 

the  Capitol.     Sacrilegious  impertinence !  Or,  after  the  scourge  of  "  theFnion"  bftd 

Have  these  rash  individuals   forgotten  been  applied  to  the  backs  ol  Brinkerboff 

that  there  is  a  •«  divinity  which  doth  and  followers,  hear  him  with  insnfler- 

hedge  about"  the  seaU  of  Power ;  and  able  bombast  addressing  them  in  the  Ian- 

are  they  not  dreading  the  exterminating  guage  of  Coriolanus  to  bis  panic-stricken 

splendors  of  Its  port  and  presence?  Where  troops 

is  that  wholesome  awe  of  "  Circum- 
stance" and  "Place"  which  in  well  ^„  .  ^  ^  ^    ..  "f^".^  and  heU, 
otdered  societies  should  shield  their  mys-  ^      J!i!T«       '  ^^  '^   "^ 
teries  from  the  licentious  eaze  of  the  '^^^^ 
TQigar  i   Gone !  gone !  we  fear—  Or— what  would  no  doobt  bring  mxik 
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and  heaven  together — applying  to  Mr.  someoneofthemmayhe  fonnd  totraellf 
Polk  the  remark  of  a  witty  contempo-  insinuate,  that  our  literary  men  singular- 
rary  about  a  certain  Duke  of  Orleans,  \y  lack  the  universality  of  Genius— that 
*<  who,  with  the  courage  and  moral  frctm  the  general  proneness  of  our  na- 
energy  of  a  hen,  was  exceeding  am-  tional  temperament  to  exageeratioD,  they 
bitious  of  conducting  great  afiairs."  Just  have  a  curious  propensity  ^r  taking  the 
conceive,  if  you  can,  what  a  panic  in  bit  in  their  teeth ;  and  like  wild  colts, 
*<  high  quarters"  such  libertinism  of  the  first  backed,  dashing  under  the  lead 
tongue  would  get  up !  and  especially  if  of  a  single  idea  in  medias  res,  which 
our  pernicious  wag  should  put  into  the  means — being  interpreted — into  confec- 
mouth  of  Mr.  Webster,  in  speaking  of  the  tioners*  booths, over applewomen's  stands, 
symptoms  of  asinine  awakening  which  through  the  glass  doors  of  china  shops, 
followed  his  eloquent  **  riveilk**  of  the  or  any  other  way  their  passionate  noses 
**  stunned  dumbness**  with  which  M' Kay's  may  lead  them.  Now  this  is  what  all 
Tariff  Bill  was  received  in  the  Senate —  tradespeople,  gouty  citizens  and  old 
'*  Then  I  beat  my  tabor,  women,  would  call  a  nuisance.  We,  on 
At  which  like  unbacked  colts  they  pricked  the  contrary,  would  call  it  an  eccentricity, 
their  ears,  such  as  the  peculiarly  inlpassioned  char- 
Advanced  their  eyelids,  lifted  up  their  acter  of  the  National  genius  should  lead 
noses,  us  to  expect,  and  simply  say  to  the 
As  if  they  smelt  music"—  apple- woman  :  Pshaw  !— stand  out  of  the 
the  way!— let  the  "Young  Giant"  do  the 
**  Quick  rousing  music  of  live  eloquence.**  thing  up  after  his  own  fashion !  He  is 
But  if  the  memories  and  weapons  of  the  ^^^  «[  <^."«'»«  J  ^"^  remembtr  hi$ag$ 
Wits  are  to  be  regarded  with  apprehen-  — ^fj  ^^  "  -a  Native.-  too!  This 
sion  by  those  in  Ae  high  places  of  the  ^ouW,  no  doubt,  be  satisfactory  to  all 
land—if  they  be  capable  of  producing  l^rioUo  apple-women,  &c. ;  and  they 
such  a  flutter  amongst  those  who  ate  ^o"L^  ^S^ee  to  stand  out  of  the  way, 
fenced  about  by  the  cordons  of  power,  but  then,  the  poor,  simple  creatures  wouM 
how  much  greater  consternation  would  ^5  ^  ^^Y  P^^^«4  ^°  ^cognize  which 

.     be  caused  should  their  wheeled  batteries  ^^   i"w  ^^  "        "^^^  *"^"^       °^^ 

enfilade  the  defenceless  ranks  of   our  ^"®»  "'^^  * 

\  youthful  Literature.    The  poor  authors !  **  Jove  blinded  by  the  glare  of  his  own . 

Defenceless  as  the  callow  broodlings  of  bolts," 

the  barn-yard  caught  by  an  early  frost!  go  by  them  in  erratic  thunderinirs.    Our 

They  have  no  great  Corporate  Assembly  sympathies  are  enlisted  irresistibly.     It 

of  dignitaries — favorably  inclined  toward  becomes  a  question  of  utility :    Who  are 

"satisages"" — who  wiU  rise  in  bristling  these  disturbers  of  the  peace.'    Are  they 

sympatny.  to  visit  unon  the  unlucky  VVit  **  national  in  any  distinctive  attributes  of 

the  denunciations  of^  their  united  wrath,  nationality,  which  entitle  them  to  any 

for  any  attack  upon  any  individual  mem-  claim  upon  our  patriotic   forbearance  ? 

ber  which  they  may  construe    into    a  Do  they  fisticuff  with  thunder-snags-^ 

reflection  upon  their  whole  Body.    No ;  swallow    oleaginated   lightning — degla- 

the  forlorn  scribbler  must  fight  it  out  for  tate  rivers  omnivorously — or  antagonize 

fiimself!    Each  one  roust  stand  behind  Felines?— if  they  do  not  why  are  they/ 

his  own  buckler,  and  trust  to  his  own  called  <*  Native  Authors  f* 

good  right  arm.    As  to  what  might  be  Feats  of  this  kind  are  said  to  be  the* 

the  result  of  any  such  contests  we  feel  only  ones  for  which  we  are  peculiarly 

entire  confidence.    We  ourselves  have  distinguished  in  any  eminent  or  charac- 

no  doubt  as  to  the  puissance  of  our  teristic  degree.     But  we  have  repudiated 

«•  Native  Literateurs.**  Not  alone  of  their  this  as  a  vile  slander.    It  is  plain  as  the 

capabilities  to  defend  themselves;  but  nose  on  a  man's  face,  that  our  authore 

we  hold  their  reputations  in  the  world  are  "  Natives,"  because  they  were  bom 

of  Literature  to  be.  of  course,  so  entireiy  so !    Do  they  not  write  on  paper  of  do- 

mmaculate  as  to  leave  no  hook  to  hang  roestic  manufacture .'  with  quills  plucked 

a  doubt  upon,  or  in  other  words,  no  room  from  geese  «•  to  the  manor  born  V*  What 

Jor  assault  of  any  kind.  more  is  necessary  to  make  genuine  Natives 

But  then,  as  we  have  hinted,  the  mur-  of  them  ?    They  certainly  use  the  lan- 

derous  malignity  of  this  ••Order  of  Pen-  gua^e  of  a  foreign  country — ^but  as  cer- 

assassins"    is  not  to  be  calculated  or  tainly  they  use  it  originally.    Who  ever 

counted  upon.    Who  can  teU  but  that  heard  the  proposition  on  the  tongue  of  an 
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Englishman  to  swallow  a  live  alligator  of  appropriation  were  not  ably  done.  Oar 

whole,  unless  it  got  there  at  second-hand  ?  inexorable  activity  and  hyperbolical  taste 

And  we  dare  assert  that  no  Englishman  can  stand  anything  bat  the  vulgarity  of 

ever  vaunted  himself  upon  a  mutually  tameness.  Act  I  act  *  any  way  you  please, 

serious  collision  with  a  thunder-storm !  so  you  do  not  insult  us  by  acting  the 

We  are  not  disposed  to  crow  over  John  Commonplace.    If  jon  want_  to  steal — 

Bull  in  view  of  our  superiority  in  these  steal !  so  you  have  a  way  about  you — so 

trifling  matters ;  all  we  have  to  say  to  him  y^u  ^  it  with  preBtige.    This  might  be 

t  is,  to  request  that  he  would  address  us  in  called  in  some  quarters  not  exactly  the 

a  more  deferential  tone  hereafter.     As  for  most  straight-laced  creed  that  could  be 

those  little  coincidences  of  thought,  style  conceived !  but  what  doesPemocracy  care 

and  treatment  which  he  arrogantly  asserts  for  straight-lacing,  or  any  other  sort  of 

V  to  exist  between  his  literature  and  ours,  lacing?   it  has  long  since  declared  that 

"we  have  merely  to  remark  that  "acci-  the  invincible  limbs  ofthe*' Young  Giant** 

dents  happen  in  the  best  of  families !"  have  shaken  themselves  free  from  fetters 

We  are  in  common  the  children  of  Shak-  of  every  kind.    Your  old-fashioned 
speareand  the  Bible — of  Nature  and  Reve-         w  q»:,,„u»:«^.  ^.i#;^  ,^^^,^^^^» 
liSon-and  a  family  resemblance  is  to  be  Stipulations,  duties,  reverence.  » 

expected.    We  assert  roundly,  that  our  are  to  it  a  by-word  and  a  mockery.     Il  i» 

authors  are,  on  the  whole,  eminently  ori-  certain  we  owe  a  great  deal  of  a  peculiar 

v/ginal— particulariy  in  their  manner  of  itind  of  progress  in  the  appropriative  de- 
stealing.  Nothing  could  be  more  refresh-  partment  ofour  literature  to  the  energies 
ingly  cool,  or  enurely  Yankee,  than  the  of  this  Democratic  scion  of  the  Titam. 
manner  in  which  the  deed  of  appropria-  Furtbermorer  apart  from  thow  secondary 
tion  is  done  by  those  few  dashing  and  considerations,  it  might  be  insinuated  that 

/  high-handed  Buccaneers,  who  have  un-  there  is  in  our  literary  chacacterifitics  a 

dertaken  to  practice  it  for  the  benefit  of  remarkable  want  of  ReDOse— that  highest 

the  literature  of  *'  the  Model  Republic.**  expression  of  masleiiul  strength,  without 

We  say « few,'  because  there  are  lew,  of  the  dignifying  presence  of  which  the  acti- 

oourse,  who  possess  the  requisite  eal-  yity  of  great  energies  is  apt  to  degenerate 

lantry,  or  elasticity  of  conscience;  but  into  rJolous  or  one-sided  careering.  Now, 

the  spirit  and  hardihood  which  they  dis-  Jonathan  would  be  likely  to  laugh  heart- 

jvlay,  we  are  almost  tempted  to  recognize  ily  at  this,  and  tell  us  that  the  most  re- 

as  palliative  of  the  sin.    There  is  a  vir-  poseful  animals  be  knew  were  a  fat  sow 

tue  in  sinning  magnificently,  which  is  at  and  a  portly  alderman ;  and  he  would,  no 

once  dazzling  and  imposing  ;  and  in  this  doubt,  ask  you,  with  thumb  to  nose,  if 

'    said  splendid  virtue  Jonathan  has  certain-  you  were  sappy  enough  to  expect  that  be. 

ly  led  the  way,  through  an  astoundingly  the  Genius  of  go-a- bead -ativenese,  should 

brilliant  series  of  achievements :  DeSd-  d^nerate  into  «•  one  o'  M«ii"--and  Jon- 

cation— Repudiation— Bankruptcy—  and  athan  is  right.    What  is  the  use  of  any 

the  writings  of  a  certain  great  ••  Original  hody  becoming  a  sow  or  an  alderman 

Translator,"   who  now  **  occupies  the  "  ^'th  a  roasted  JManningtree  ox  in  his 

throne  of  our  Native  Literature !"   Why  belly  r    As  for 

not  ?    Can't  he  translate  like  a  Native,  as  "  That  collected  calm  which  sometimei 

well  as  do  anything  else  so  ?    Herein  lies  Make  it  a  ttillneis  on  the  great  man's  brow 

the  joke.     He  literally  does  it  as  no  one  More  awful  than  the  pause  of  gathered 
^  «*  a  Native"  could  ever  have  dared  to  storms," 

dream  of  doing «-he  literally  translates,  we  judge  he  would  tell  us  that  **  great 

i,  e.,  carries  over  to  his  own  pages  the  men  "  are  generally  sleepy,  particularly 

thoughts  of  others.  But  it  is  in  the  consum-  after  dinner !  The  fact  is,  Jonathan,  on  this 

mate  boldness  and  dexterity  with  which,  whole,  had  as  well  be  set  down  as  inoor- 

aiter  having  modified  them  to  suit  his  rigible ;  lor  preach  to  him  and  of  him  as 

own  purposes,  he  manages  to  be  attacked  yt)u  may,  he  will  after  all  do  as  he  pleases 

by  a  timely  fit  of  such  sudden  oblivious-  in  the  end. 

ness,  that  he  is  necessarily  prevented        It  must  be  confessed  that,  taking  the 

from  acknowledging  any  obligation,  that  propensity  for  exageeration,  along  with 

the  genius  of  the  **  Native  "  shines  forth  the  want  of  universality  and  inclination  to 

in  the  ascendant !    This  is  as  it  should  be.  ride  a  runaway  hobby,  together  with  ihs 

We  would  not  be  proud  of  him,  nor  would  "consummate  manner  of  stealing,**  ths 

he  be  worthy  of  the  "  Native  throne"  to  hyperbolical  taste,  and  the  want  oi  re- 

which  we  have  elevated  him,  if  the  deed  pose,  and  putting  this  and  that  together. 
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I    we  hare  made  out  a  pretty  little  list  of  the  Morttllty  itself,  and  make  the  eseence 

I    aaeailable  points  in  oar  Native  literary  Of  his  whole  happinett  the  trim  of  coarti." 

^    character    We  are  not  to  be  mistaken  for  We  can  imagine  the  dainty  wraih  with 

t    a  spy  m  the  camp,  who  is  pointing  oat  ^hj^h  the  "courtier  would  seize  "  i  'l wixt 

'   the  weak  places  to  the  enemy— the  Wits^  ^is  finger  and  his  thumb,"  with  his  white 

;   for  we  hajre  said  that  these  imputations  gi^^^  ^h^  nearest  missive,  perhaps  a  vol. 

were  merely  imaginary;  if  they  were  not  of  his  own  ••  Sacred  Poems."  as  the  hear- 

80,  we  should  have  all  sorte  of  imoerti-  iest.anddropilontheheadofthevulgarian 

neoces  tilled  at  the  heads  of  our  unfortu*  ingu^er.  who  had  thus  intruded  **  beiween 

nateauthor8.by  some  snariioa;  quotation-  ^he  wind  and  his  nobility."    Or  of  an- 

monger— some  litemry  -old  c\&  man.**  other— the    redoubtable    Reviewer— the 

who    vends   second-hami   wit!      How  (^1;^^  of  the  Galh  of  Changelings— 

shocking  It  would  he,  for  instance,  to  ^^^^  from  a  constitutional  inability  to 

hear  him  repeating,  dear  through,  word  ^^  5^,1  one  thing  at  a  time,  and  that  only 

^^'   V^U  ^  "  ^*"  "*^*  disunguwhed  ^h^n  it  is  direcfly  before  him.  has  done 

^^^«"«^  •  nothing  all  his  headlong  life  but 

"Thou  wilt  quarrel  with  a  man  for  «  R^n^e,  affirm^  and  turn   his  halcyoa 
cracking  nuts,  having  no  other  reason  but  l>e2t 

because  thou  hast  hazel  eyes :    what  eye  With  every  gale  and  vary" 
but  such  an  one  could  spy  out  such  a  cause  ^  ^  ^ 

for  quarrel  ?  Thy  head  is  as  full  of  quarrels  of  passion  and  interest ;  and  but  now  has 

as  an  egg  is  full  of  meat ;  and  yet  thy  head  made  his  twentieth,  last,  *  most  cathouc* 

has  been  beaten  as  addle  as  an  egg  for  quar-  « vary.'.      Should  he  quietly  rank   him 

reling.     Thou  hast  quarreled  with  a  man  among 

for  coughing  in  the  street,  because  he  hath        «,.  .  .  -  1 

awakened  thy  dog  that  hath  lain  asleep  in  "  XI*^®  ^^^^'^  actors— sons  of  change-- 
the  sua !"  Those  partisans  of  factions  often  tried — 

That  in  tne  smoke  of  innovations  strange 
^    'But  afi  he  would  get  hin^«4^1f  **  sued  **  for        Build  huge,  uncertain  plots  of  unsure 

'  his  impertiDeoce*  of  course  he  wouldn't  pifi<l«  > 

'.  8ay*Ttr"0r,  think  of  him  addressing  an-  And  on  the  hazard  of  a  bad  exchange, 
I  other,  the  riorious  promise  of  wlose       Have  ^^P*^'*^   "^^  ^«  "^^  «*^  ^« 
prime  has  been  wasted  in    the   fierce  beside.  ,   , ,     ,  • 

guerilla  wars  of  egoism  for  notoriety—  ^o«W  he  not  most  probably  bnng  down 

whose  ambition,  in  its  insane  aspirations  «pon  him  a  certain  "  weaver's  beam,"  m 

for  the  Unattainable,  has  so  intensified  its  an  exterminating  blow  .>    Be  this  as  if 

own  acUon.  that  the  results  are  scarcely  may.  >t  must  be  confessed  that  we  have 

more  than  the  little  end  of  nothing  whit-  «adly  lacked  in  our  Literature  men  who 

tied  down  to  a  point :  ^««  '"•n.  universal  men,  strong  enough 

^  to  be  calm — clear-eyed  enough  to  see 

«« Thou  hast  affected  the  fine  strains  of  whatever  of  truth  was  presented,  and, 

*^9°^'»  .  f^.f^.  necessarily,  wise  enough  to  be  unselfish. 

To  imitate  the  graces  of  the  Gods —  .  ^  ° 

To  tear  with  thunder  the  wide  cheeks  o*  *"" 

the  air —  ««  To  live  as  if  to  love  and  live  were  one." 

And  yet  to  charge  thy  sulphur  with  a  bolt  _     ,  •  1    ^u  •    •  j-  •  i    ttw- 

That  should  but  rive  an  oak  r  Such  men  never  sink  their  ladlviduainy 

in  Bartisanship — they  walk  apart  in  the 
Would  there  not  justly  be  something  high  places  of  thought,  which  are  lifted 
Ravin-ouB  in  the  indignation  with  which  up  and  clear  above  the  dust-clouds  of  the 
the  malicious  tannter  would  be  met,  and  arena  where  vulgar  struggle  Is  held, 
probably  «*  Dun  brown."  Or,  hear  him  Their  roissioii  is  not  to  throttle  their  fel- 
saying  of  another,  who,  because  the  lows  for  the  glory  of  a  particular 'ite,*isiii 
graceful  felicity  of  his  style  is  only  or  creed — but  to  coolly  overlook  the  con- 
equaled  by  the  exquisite  manner  of  tests  of  those  who  conceive  theirs  to  be 
die  man*  therefore  is  regarded  with  such  a  mission,  and  through  all  the  frothy 
plebeian  envy.     This  is  fluster,  the  clamors,  the  bitterness  and 

.    .     ..  ^  bruising,  recognize  whatever  there  may 

"A  courtier  extraordinary,  who  by  diet  ^  ^  ^^  j^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^y  t^adi  it  to 

Of  meats  and  drinks,  his  temperate  exer-  ^j^^  ^^^^^  .^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^     g^^  n^^ 

Choice  music,  frequent  baths,  horary  shift,  are  the  tnie  conservators  of  P/ogresSj- 

OfshirUandwaistcoaU,meanstoImmor.  "^e  Mtle  leaven    that   l«ivenelh  the 

t^tia^  whole  lump  I"  They  are  the  highest "  Con- 
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senratJv^es** — ^fhovgh   tbey  never  min-    to  know  and  love  bhn  throngb  ktebook*  I 
gle  with  politics — for  tbev  not  only  re-     We  don't  mean  to  say  that  Nattiaoid 
cognize  what  is  and  has  been,  but  what    Hawthorne  is  necessarily    a    **  motijmi- 
isto  bef    Now  Jonathan,  as  a  general    rrt/,'*  and  therefore  above  or  beyond  any 
thing,  feels  a  decided  contempt  for  *  what    body  or  thing  else  in  all  the  land !     We 
has  been ' — he  never  saw  it,  smelt  it,  felt    distinctly  say  that  there  are  many  of  o«r 
it,  or  made  anything  out  ofitt  and  that  is    *  Native  *  writers  who,  in  their  partkiilar 
sufficient !    **  Go  ahead  and  no  mistake !"    departments  of  thought  and  style,  sarpaa* 
is  his  motto,  and  go  he  does !    That  Jon-    him— or  rather  any  particumr  cfibn  o€ 
athan  has  gone  ahead  to  some  purpose,  his — in  their  chosen  and  practiced  line.  It 
too,  we  need  only  refer  back  to  tne  mag-    would  be  ridiculous  to  say  or  think  other- 
nificent  language  in  which  Messrs.  Chip-    wise ;  for  the  great  fault  we  have  to  Had 
man,  Martin,  Sevier,  &  Co.,  so  signally  with  our  Authors  is,  not  that  they  bck 
cowed  the  British  Lion !  They  could  never  earnestness  or  purpose,  but  that   tliej 
have  done  it  but  that  Jonathan  had  got  have  been  too  apt  to  dissipate  both  In  a 
ahead  **  considerably !"    But  at  last  there  rash  and  heady  intensification  of  Tbeir 
is  a  medium  in  all  things,  and  we  would  energies  upon  subjects   not  sufficiently 
nereJy  submit  whether,  if  Jonathan  had  oini versa!  in  interest,  and  which,  in  view 
only  listened  to  "Conservatism,"  of  what-  of  results,  might  have  been  more  wisely 
ever  kind — either  political  or  literary — he  treated  under  many  modifications.     But 
would  have  found    himself  in  such  a  wedo  say,  quiteas  distiafilljr«.thal  takine 
*'  snarl  **  as  this  in  which  he  is  at  present    the  plain  level  of  results  aimed  at  and 
involved  ? — whether  he  might  not  have  ends  accomplished*  our  author  covers  tha 
avoided  a  disgraceful  Mexican  war,  a  broadest  and  the  highest  field  yet  occa- 
ruinous  McKay's  Bill,  and  an  empty  Trea-  pied  by  the  Imaginative  Literature  of  the 
8ury  ?    But  we  suppose,  until  his** go-  country,  and  deserves  to  be  N^t  forth.  In 
ah(»ui"  hurry  to  coDsumnute  ''Ultimate  very  many  particulars,  as  **the  glass  of 
Destiny,"  **Free  Trade,"  and  <*  a  Hard  fashion  and  the  mould  of  form"  to  thoae 
money  Currency,"  has  brought  him  up  all  who  are  to  come  after,  at  least !    To  ba 
flat  upon  his  back  some  half-dozen  times  sure,  an  officious  wit,  such  as  we  have 
more,  Jonathan  will  be  inexorably  deaf  before  endeavored  to  rebut,   might    ba 
to  anything  that  may  be  said  about  **  Con-  found,  with  the  hardihood  to  say  that  ba 
aervatism."    In  the  mean  time,  as  our  might  do  for  some  of  his  cotemporahes  lo 
Journal  has  nothing  else  to  do,  we  mean  glass  themselves  in  !    But  we  as  decisive- 
to  keep  quietly  on  in  preaching  it,  and  in  fy    as    heretofore    repudiate   any   such 
heartily  recognizing  it  wherever  we  may  heterodoxy  !    We  are  surely  not  accouat^~ 
find  it !  able  should  be  choose  to  say    of  oar 
It  happens  that  we  have  not  only  found  **  great  Original  Translator  "  that,  couk!  be 
Conservatism,  but  a  good  many  other  only   be  induced  to  study   Hawthorne  ^ 
things  we  have  asked  for,  in  our  national  earnestly  and  faithfully,  there  micbt  be  '" 
literature,  expressed  through  the  pa§[es  of  some  hope  that  the  manly  self-rdiftiice 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne ;  and  as  he  is  an  — the  quiet,  unobtrusive  dienity— with 
old  acnuainlance,  and  of  somewhat  retir-  which  he  asserts  himself,  and  compels  a 
ing  habits,  withal,  we  propose  introduc-  loving  recognition  of  his  own  peculiar 
ing  him  to  Jonathan.    It  is  not  probable  modes,  would  certainly  touch  and  ronsa 
that  he  knows  much  about  him,  except  the  innate  integrity  even  of  an  **Appropn- 
through  his  proverbial  faculty  of  **guess-  ator*s  "  life,  until,  with  burning  cheek,  be 
ing ;"  for  we  are  very  sure,  if  be  did,  would   descend  from  the  **  high- swung 
Jonathan  would  be  in  something  less  of  chariot "  of  his  shame,  and  be  content, 
a  hurry  about  accomplishing  the  *'  Ulti-  like  any  other  true  man,  to  trust  to  hia 
mate  Destiny,"  and  bis  younger  brethren  own  ten  toes — which,  by  the  way,  are 
of  the  Mississippi  would  certainly  be  good  enough  in  themselves,  and  bava 
more  disposed  to  spare  their  alligators  the  carried  him  gracefully  through  the  wiad- 
horrors  of  being  swallowed  alive,  at  least !  ings  of  many  a  **  soft  Lydian  measare  !* 
As  for  Messrs.  Chipman,  Martin,  Sevier  Or  if  he  should  point  **  our  most  distin- 
&  Co.,  we  can  only  say  that  their  empha-  euished  Novelist "  to  the  fine  satires  of 
«tf,  on  a  future  occasion,  might  perhaps  Hawthorne,  in  which  be  has  lathed  the 
be  improved  by  an  acquaintance  with  our  vices  of  bis  countrymen  and  times  with 
friend.  Not  that  we  by  any  accident  ever  uneaualed  keenness  and  effect,  and  yet 
saw  him,  or  can  tell  the  color  of  his  hair  has  handled  his  cat-o*- nine- tails  of  scor- 
er eyes — but  our  friend  as  we  have  learned  pions  with  such  exquisite  dexterity  and 
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;  benevolent  humor,  tluit  even  those  who  alone,  but  many.    If  thoo  wilt  but  glide 

<  winced  and  suffered  meet  have  been  com<«  with  him  down  the  slumberous  Assabeth, 

i  pelled  to  smile  and  look  in  his  eyes,  that  and  lose  thyself  with  him  beneath  the 

they  mightdrink  out  healingfrom  the  Love  dark  vine- trellised  aisles  of  its  primevid 

there.    And  when  he  had  read  and  read,  forests,    thou  mayest  **  take  glimpses  ** 

•houid  the  Wit  just  say  to  him  (the  Novel-  down  the  shadowy  vistas,  of  a  warm,  flit* 

ist) — assuming  to  spedc  in  the  character  ting,  delicate  shape.    Oh  !  how  unlike  to 

of  Hawthorne —  her  thou  hast  been  wooing,  **  as  the  lioa 

**  Pray  be  counseled !  woos  his  bride,**  through  many  shifting 

I  have  a  heart  is  littleapt  is  yours ;  forms,  are  these  fathomless,  blue,  spirit* 

But  yet  a  brain  that  lea«  my  use  of  anger  ual  eyes  that  gleamed  on* thee !  ah,  canst 

To  better  vantage.**  thou  not  as  well  see  how  unlike  **  shc" 

Perhaps  this  would  only  be  adding  insult  oj  "  doubtful  reputaUon  -  who  "  sitteth  on 

to  injury ;  and  he  would  get  'isued  for  Jhe  seven  hilU,'*  and  to  whom  thou  hasi 

V  V  libel  !**   Or  should  he  say  to  that "  modern  \^f^7  been  affianced,  is  to  this  fresh  reve- 

VPromellieus,*'  who  has  swallowed  the  lation  ?  and  that  the  young  lover's  glow 

fires  he  stole  from  heaven  for  his  Race,  of  tenderness    with    which  Hawthorne 

and  now,  as  the  molten  bell  goes  scorch-  ^h»P«rs  her  coy  ear,  will  win  the  gentle 

• At. 1.    L? ? J  !_    I • nn<rAl  nntt  t      lianat  thnn  n<tt  l^nm    gtronjr 

as  an 
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thou  must  have  rest !  Thy  life  is  over-  avenge  .  , 
tasked !  Wouldst  thou  but  go  aside  with  .  As  to  aiming  these  solemn  paradoxea, 
Hawthorne,  to  his  dream-land,  and  lazily  ^  «««!»  a  9"^«'».  ^«  ^*^«  «»*<*  ^«  ^^r 
glide  with  him  through  its  calm  waters  [e^. to  an  inclination  to  dodge  responsi- 
and  enchanted  isles,  and  when  the  misty  bilitic8--though  we  must  as  well  confess 
sun-light  and  a  soothing  undertone,  like  ^e  think  that  even  "  a  Courtier  extraor- 
the  prevailing  lullaby  ofsummer  evening,  ^^^^  "  might  find  something  m  Haw- 
came  with  a  sweet  drowsiness— sleep !  thome— might  find  enough  m  the  aroma/ 
Or  if  this  voluptuous  glowing  of  the  out-  o(  fresh-turned  mould,  of  new  hay-ncks, 
ward  life  provoke  thy  fever,  go  bathe  in  of  meadow-flowers,  which  subUy  dwella 
the  cool,  deep  freshness  of  his  inner  a^ut  and  interpenetrates  his  page-pic- 
thought,  where  it  lies  Uke  tarns  of  dew  in  i»»."»p— «<>  Y?^  i^*"l  back  from  petty 
thesolitary  wood8,collected  bysome fauns  fnvolities  to  his  old,  honored  and  moss- 
in  the  mossy  basins  of  old  rocks-and  covered  seat "  beneath  the  bndge  !**  But 
sleep !  ah.  sleep  at  lai»t !  and  meek-eyed  *»  ^r  Chipman,  Polk,  Cass  &  Co.,  thesa 
Ministers  of  Love  and  Peac^  and  Hope.  K^eat  men  carry  their  noses  too  high  for 
would  come  about  thee,  and  woo  those  Ihe  perfume  of  our  delicate  Hawthorne  to 
consuming  fires  forth  with  the  persuasion  reach  thein!  ,  .,  ,  . 
or  soft  wings,  and  whisper  thee  such  ^  Now,  whatever  of  incidental  truth  maj 
quiet  dreams  of  the  unutterable  Rest  that  ^a^e  been  approached  m  all  these  inyidi- 
the  tense  chords  about  thy  heart  and  J"»  contrasts,  we  must  be  permitted 
brain  would  loosen,  and  the  spring-time  fiankly  to  say,  that  we  do  recommend  the 
flood  of  a  new  life  gush  through  thee—  ^l^^Y  of  Hawthorne,  conscientiously,  as 
aye!  and  out  of  that  dream  would  a  the  specific  remedy  for  ^1  those  conges- 
gentle  Purpose  and  a  Joy  go  with  thee—  ^©ns  of  patnotism  which  relieve  thera- 
3ie  sad  refraia  of  "  Smtsrmore  *'  be  ^ed  wives  in  uttering  speeches, 
from  thy  lips  !  As  for  the  hurley  Giant  «« Horribly  slufled  with  epithets  of  war  1*^ 
of  the  •*  Chanfi^lines.**  we  should  not  pre-  r.i.  .  i*  l  «  i.-  u  •  w 
fer  the  respoSsibiSy-should  any  such  ^'  o^^»* "  ^  ^^'^^r  "  '^^'^^'  ">  ^"^ 
person  choose  to  say  to  him  patronising-  ••ntences, 

h,  •  Go  thou  likewise  with  Hawthorne,  "  Dignifiaa  an  impair  thought  with  breath  ;• 

for  a  little  while,  in  genial  and  brotherly  ^nd^  j^  other  words, 

communion.  >rhaps  the  placid  univer-  ..  .^   j^. 

aalily  of  his  mind,  hke  the  still  lake,  re-  br«ath  •*• 

flexing  cliff,  tree,  rfoud,  and  every  neigh-  * 

boring  shape— which  recognizes  all  things  for  we  meekly  plead  gnilty  to  a  sort  of 

that  may  be  presented  to  its  life,  and  gives  loafer-like  horror  of  a  "  lumpus,'*  whether 

them  out  with  a  profusion  royal  as  the  elemental  or  social ! 
benedictions  of  our  mother  Nature — may        Hawthorne  has  a  fine  passage  in  the 

VWch  thee  that  Truth  wears  not  one  form  introductory  chapter  to  the «« Mosses  from 
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an  Old  Manse,*"  relating  to  this  morbid  yeys.    This  is  rather  a  high-handed  pfo- 

activity — thiavehein#ot  and  ^yaiatraining  seeding  on  onr  part  to  be  sure — scHiie- 

intellectioD — concerning  which  we  have  thing  like  knocaing  a  man  down,  and 

spoken  so  much,  as  the  main  and  un-  then  apologizing !    Bat,  in  this  instance, 

pleasant  characteristic  of  the  age,  but  at  least,  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  **  the 

more  particularly  of  our  national  litera-  end  sanctifies  the  means** — the  brigaMfa 

ture  and  tempef.     We  give  it,  for  it  sug-  motto  all  the  world  over.                       — 

gests  the 'same  remedy  which,  not  we  Certainly,  however  much  appearutees 

alone,  but  many  far-reaching  minds  of  may  be  against  us,  we  have  not  meant, 

the  day,  have  felt  to  be  calM  for,  and  in  particular,  to  hurt  anybody  in  all  the 

prayed  might  come.    He  says:  seemingly  invidious  contrasts  we   have 

«  Were  I  to  adopt  a  pet  idea,  as  so  many  «>^cn  '^'n  !<>  ^7^^  '^'  ^«  .^T*  ^^ 
people  do,  and  fondle  itin  my  embraces  to  tinctly  disclaimed  he  respooftfeiliU-  for 
the  exclusion  of  all  others,  it  would  be,  what  m-nalured  Wits  may  have  choeen 
that  the  great  want  which  mankind  labors  lo  say— nor  have  we  any  inientioo  of 
under,  at  this  present  period,  is— Sleep !  partially  glorifying  Hawthorne.  But  we 
The  world  should  recline  its  vast  bead  on  do  say  distinctly  that  we  are  very  happy 
the  first  convenient  pillow,  and  take  an  to  perceive  in  him  something  of  that 
age-long  nap.  It  has  gone  distracted,  breadth,  depth,  repose,  and  dignified  re- 
through  a  morbid  activity,  and,  while  pre-  jjance.  which  we  have,  perhaps  nnrea- 
ternaturally  wide-awake,  is  nevertheless  go^ably,  asked  as  worthy  characteristics 
tormented  by  visions,  that  seem  real  to  i  ^  ^  ,  National  Literature— as  they 
now,  but  would  assume  their  true  aspect  llJ*-  il''^  .J"f  1  «Jr-w  % 
and  character,  were  all  things  once'^set  certainly  ^«  <>f  *  polished  and  elegant 
right  by  an  interval  of  sound  repose  This  cultivation.  It  is  very  sure,  if  we  ever  as- 
is  the  only  method  of  gcUing  rid  of  old  de-  P're  to  any  higher  rank  than  that  of  mem 
lusions,  and  avoiding  new  ones— of  regene-  imitators,  we  must  fall  back  with  an  en- 
rating  our  race,  so  that  it  might  in  due  tire  and  unhesitating  confidence  u{>on  our 
time  awake,  as  an  infant  out  of  dewy  slum-  own  resources.  Ail  we  think,  write  and 
her— of  restoring  to  us  the  simple  percep-  say,  must  be  tempered  and  modified  by  the 
tion  of  what  is  right,  and  the  single-hearted  Real—hoih  moral  and  physical— around 
desire  to  achieve  it ;  both  of  which  have  ^3  ^e  cannot  coquette  here,  altef 
long  been  lost,  in  conseauence  of  this  wea-  ^         ^  ^-^    appropriate  elsewhere. 

ry  activity  of  brain,  and  torpor  or  passion     ,,^^  '^^ 1.  ,   ^."^.^^  ^,iL,  v^,^:.^  t  ;•-/ 

of  the  heart,  that  now  afflict  the  universe,  ^'^m  English  or  any  o  her  Foreign  Lite- 

Stimulants,  the  only  mode  of  treatment  J^^^'^'  w>^'»o?^  subiectjng  ourselves  to 

hitherto  attempted,  cannot  quell  the  dis-  contempt  in  the  end.    Ours  must  be  an 

ease ;  they  do  bnt  heighten  the  delirium."  honestly  American — if  it  be  not  too  muca 

to  say — an  Aboriginal  Literature !  as  dis- 

He  says,  quaintly  enough,  in  the  next  tinct  from  all  others  as  the  plucked  crown 

line,  '<  Let  not  the  above  paragraph  ever  and  scalp-lock  of  the  red  Indian — as  vast, 

be  quoted  against  the  author !  **    This  is  as  rude,  as  wildly  magnificent  as  out 

a  cruel  forstalUng  of  the  rights  of  the  Mississippi,  our  mountains,  or  our  Niag- 

pubiic,  against  which  we  must  beg  per-  ara — as  still  as  our  star-mirroring  lakes 

mission  to  protest.    It  embodies  a  grand  at  the  North — as  resistless  in  its  roused 

Truth  which  it  is  necessary  the  men  of  this  strenffth  as  the  tameless  waves  which 

generation  should  see,  feel,  and  have  deep-  tumble  on  "the  vexed  Bermoothea"  at 

ly  impressed  upon  their  hearts  and  brains,  the  South  !   Without  these  idiosyncrasies 

It  is  the  same  great  idea  at  which  Ten-  — unless  we  are  high, free, calm,  chivalric 

nyson  aimed  in  **  the  Lotus  Enters,*'  and  and  stern — who  will  recognize  iis  in  tbe 

which  has  been  so  nobly  illustrated  by  our  outward  world  ?    Hawthorne  is  national 

American  Poet,  Wallace,  in  **  Quieto  ;**  — national  in  subject,  in  treatment  and  in 

indeed,  tbe  coincidence  with  this  last  is  manner.    We  could  hardly  say  anything 

very  striking,  though  the  treatment  in  all  higher  of  him,  than  that  he  is  Hawthorne, 

three  cases  is  equally  original,  and  con-  and   **  nothing   dsef"     Hfi  .has    never 

stitutes  a   legitimate    variation !    It   is  damned  himself  to  the  obese  body  of  a 

**  tinctured**  with  far  more  than  a**  mod-  Party.    He  belongs  to  all  of  them/  bat 

icum  of  truth,**  ss  he  modestly  says,  and  spurns  the  slippery  cant,  and  the  innocent 

**  thou,'*  Nathaniel !  must  not  be  permitted  inalignity  of  expletive,  with  which  each 

to  rob  thy  needy  brothers  of  what  should  one  assails  tbe  other.    His  writings  say 

be  to  them  so  precious,  could  they  only  plainly  to  the  world,  **  I  am  that  I  am  1** 

bat  receive  it  with  a  wise  appreciation  of  He  has  no  affinity  with  the  "  CycJopiana  ** 

all  the  deep  pr^nancy  of  meaning  it  con-  of  Thought !    By  the  way,  how  marvel- 
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onsly  significant  are  these  old  Allegories?  extremity  of  our  Tillage.    His  mind  acted 

The  single  eve  in  the  forehead,  between  opon  other  mindi,  of  a  certain  con8titution» 

the  Organs  of  catuw/f^w^nol  beneath  those  '^'th  wonderful  magnetiim,  and  drew  man/ 

of  observation -how  fine  a  type  it  is  of  ?«»  opon  long  pilgrimage*,  to  speak  with 

that  gross  and  narrow  "  Reas6n."  which  *^'?  ^•*?*  Y"  ^"'*'  u  V'''"^  J/?!?!!!!^*'* 

j1     ■    -Tk«         I-     *.  -k  .     r  E»   •u      A  whom  lufl  so  much  of  insight  had  been  im- 

despises  the  angelic  a  nbule  of  Faith,  and  ^j  „  ^^  „^^^  li^^*^  ,  labyrinth 

finds  Its  warrant  for  all  "  ungodliness  and  ^^^^^  them— came  to  seek  the  clue  that 

worldly  lost  -  m  appetite.    These  are  .hould  guide  them  out  of  their  tclf-involv- 

they  who  are  defiling  the  public  morals  ed  bewilderment  Grey-headed  tbeoriats— 

with  the  lewd  sophistries  of  a  Necessita-  whose  svatema,  at  first  air,  had  finally  im« 

rian  Sensuality,  and  whose  lives  are  as  prisoned  them  in  an  iron  frame-work— 

beastly  as  their  creed,  which  is  that  of  travelled  painfully  to  his  door,  not  to  ask 

the  «•  Cyclops  i£tnean  *  of  £uripides ;  deliverance,  but  to  invite  the  free  spirit 

into  their  own  thraldom.    People  that  had 

— —  *'  to  what  other  God  but  to  myself  lighted  on  a  new  thought,  or  a  thought 

And  this  great  belly,  first  of  deities,  that  they  fancied  new,  came  to  Emerson^ 

Should  I  be  bound  to  sacrifice."  as  the  finder  of  a  glittering  gem  hastens  to 

a   lapidary,  to   ascertain   its  quality  and 

And  who,  like  him,  would  willingly  for-  value.    Uncertain,  troubled,  earnest  wan- 

eVfJ*,  derers,  throush  the  midnight  of  the  moral 

*•  Lie  annine  world,  beheld  his  intellectual  fire,  as  a  bea- 

And  drinking  pans  of  milk,  and  gloriously  ^^rounding  obscurity,  more  hopefully  than 

Emulating  the  thunder  of  high  heaven!"  ^^^^^^     \^^  light  revealed  objecU  ufJ! 

These  are   they,  who,  having  caught  T"  ^fo^""^""*^"*  gleaming  lakes, 

"^.T^if^Jrr^"''^'^''^  fl;-p-;i.vrurvoXs?e^^t%t^^ 

out,  Eur^  /  and  while  there  are  so  many  ^^  ^^  owU,  and  the  whole  host  of  night- 

who  go  bellowing  and  staggenng  up  and  bjrds.  which  flapped  their  dusky  wuigs 

down  the  land — their  hoarse  danionngs  against  the  gazer's  eyes,  and   sometimes 

burdened  with  the  watch- words  of  "  inno-  were  mistaken  for  fowls  of  angelic  feather. 

vatLoafltrange*"  wrung  from  some  crazed  Such  delusions  always  hover  nigh,  when- 

Philoaophy — it  is  greatly  refreshing  to  ever  a  beacon  fire  of  truth  is  kindled, 

meet  with  a  straight-up-and-down  flat-  "For  myself,  there  had  been  epochs  of 

footed  man.  who  stands  on  hisown  bottom,  "?7  l»f«»  ^^^^^  J»  *oo»  ^'^%^^  ^"T*  "'f®^  Pf 

and  asserts  himself  as  Hawthorne  does.  A  ^{«  P'^^P^J'  *^^i"*")?k"''*'"*-  ^'^  "***^*1 

solve  me  the  riddle  of  the  universe.    Bui 


A    -      V  poet  of  deep  beauty 

say  upon  Emerson.  As  we  have  no  re-  and  austere  tenderness,  but  sought  nothing 
collection  of  ever  having  seen  the  said  from  him  as  a  philosopher.  It  was  good, 
sentence,  we  must  simply  congratulate  nevertheless,  to  meet  him  in  the  wood- 
Mr.  Carlyle  upon  the  happy  coincidence,  paths,  or  sometimes  in  our  avenue,  with 
Hawthorne,  too,  speaks  of  Emerson,  and  that  pure,  intellectual  gleam  diffused  about 
in  doing  so,  finely  touches  up  this  brawl-  »»>•  presence,  like  the  garment  of  a  shining 
ing  tribe  of  Innovators-each  one  of  one;  and  he  is  so  quiet,  so  simple,  so  wilh- 
wBom  imagines  he  has  certainly  found  ^.^  pretension,  en^untenn^  each  man 
#».*  A  ^\^:^.A^^  !-«.«-  m^A  ;.  K<.i.r:»»  •♦  *1>^«  **  "  "^  expected  to  receive  more  than 
tfie  Archimidean  lever,  and  is  heaving  at  ^^  ^^^j^  impart.    And,  in  truth,  the  heart 

It  in  the  effort  to  turn  the  world  topsy-  ^f  ^^^y  an  ordinary  man  had.  perchance, 

turvy.     We  give  it  entire,  since  some  of  inscriptions  which  he  could  not  read.  But 

the  finest  characteristics  of  our  author  are  ii  was  impossible  to  dwell  in  his  vicinity, 

here  furnished  :  without  inhaling,  more  or  less,  the  moun- 
tain   atmosphere    of  his   lofty    thought, 

*' Severe  and  sober  as  was  the  old  Manse,  which,  in    the  brains  of    some    people, 

it  was  necessary  to  go  but  a  little  way  be-  wrought  a  singular  giddiness — new  truth 

yond  its  threshold,  before  meeting  with  being  as  heady  as  new  wine.    Never  waa 

stranger  moral  shapes  of  men  than  might  a  poor  little  country  village  infested  with 

have  been  encountered  elsewhere,  in  a  cir-  such  a  variety  of  queer,  strangely-dressed, 

cuit  of  a  thousand  miles.  oddly-behaved  mortals,  most  (Mf  whom  took 

*'  These  hobgoblins  of  flesh  and  blood  upon  themselves  to  be  important  agents  of 

were  attracted  Uiither  by  the  wide-spread-  the  world*8  destiny,  >et  were  simple  bores, 

ing  influence  of  a  great  original  Thinker,  of  every  intense  water.     Such,  I  imagine, 

who  had  his  earthly  abode  at  the  opposite  is  the  invariable  char^ter  of  persons  who 
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crowd  so  closely  about  an  original  thinkert 
as  to  draw  in  his  unuttered  breath,  and 
thus  become  imbued  with  a  false  originali- 
Jy.  This  triteness  of  novelty  is  enough 
to  make  any  man,  of  common  sense,  bias- 

\  pheme  at  all  ideas  of  less  than  a  centu- 
ry*s  standing ;  and  pray  that  the  woi'ld 
may  be  petrified  and  rendered  immova" 
hie,  in  precisely  the  worst  morcd  andphy- 

j   sieal  state  that  it  ever  yet  arrived  at^ 

I   rather  than  be  benefited  by  such  schemes 

[  of  such  philosophers." 


«« But  now  being  hanpy,  I  felt  as  if  there 
were  no  questions  to  oe  asked  /**    This  is 
one  of  the  most  exquiaiiei^  delicate  as- 
sertions of  that  roanliness  and  self-re- 
Ifance  which  we  have  spoken  of  as  emi- 
nently a  trait  of  his,  that  we  ever  met 
What  could  be  more  beautiful  than  such 
a  reason — "Now    being    happy" — as- 
signed for  asking  nothing  of  the  sharp- 
featured  Autocrat  "  as  a  philosopher !" 
Whether  as  feficilously  expressed  or  not, 
it  is  the  same  reason  which  would  occur 
to  any  true  man,  who,  firm  in  his  own 
individuality,  has  sought  out  God  and 
Truth  for  himself,  in  his  own  way,  and 
now  having  found  the  unutterable  wis- 
dom, rests  in  the  fullness  of  Joy  !  and  has 
nothing  more  to  ask  of  others  who  are 
merely  goine  over  the  same  ground  1 
What  have  thejr  to  tell  him  ?    Has  not 
God  revealed  himself,  and  shall  he  go  to 
a  mere  human  oracle  to  be  told  of  Him  ! 
Let  well  enough  alone — he  is  "  happy," 
and  '* feels  there  are  no  questions  to  be 
asked  !**    Let  those  whose  weak  and  im- 
perfect lives  must  lean  upon  the  souls  of 
others,  go  cringe  at  the  footstool  of  the 
human  oracles,  and  make  to  them  Gama- 
yiiels  where  they  may — the  strong  nature 
/  bows  only  at  tbe  footstool  of  Grod !  it  ac- 
cepts no  pbUosopBy«  at  second>hand — 
though  it  takes  aill  your  i^act$  with  grat- 
itude ;  in  the  whole  world  of  metaphysics 
it  must  be  a  Jaw  unto  itself.    Out  upon 
them — these  "  Time-flies,'*  that  fatten  on 
the  carrion  of  Thought !    The  burst  of 
indignation  from  Hawthorne,  which  we 
have  italicised  in  the  conclusion  of  the 
above  extract,  is  a  noble  expression  of 
what  all  rightly  balanced  men  must  feel 
towards  such  feeble  vampyres.   We  have 
a  perfect  horror  and  detestation  of  Oracu- 
lar People — they  are  sure  to  be  out  of 
joint  themselves — and  we  never  think  of 
a  man  like  Emerson  about  to  hold  forth 
to  a  pale  crowd  of  lymphatic  Disciples, 
but  that  the  burlesque  application  of  those 
lines  from  Keats  occurs  to  us : 


-**  there  is  a  noise 


Among  Immortals  when  a  God  makrs  liga 
With  hushing  finger,  that  he  mearuitoloMi 
His  tongue  with  the  full  weight  of  utiet- 

less  thought, 
With  thunder,  and  with  miisic,&Dd  witli 

pomp !" 

We  suppose  the  "  noise"  referred  lo 
must  be  the  simultaneous  openine  of  \ht 
**  fly-traps*'  of  the  Disciples,  that  xhtj 
may  be  in  readiness  to  eulp  and  boh  eve- 
rything that  comes  form  from  "  Sir  On* 
cle  !"  If  there  is  any  animal  under  tb« 
sun  more  contemned  by  us  than  ct^ 
other,  it  is  the 

— "  barren-spirited  fellow !— ©oe  tint 
feeds 
On  objects,  arts,  and  imitations, 
Which,  out  of  use,  and  staled  by  other  dcb, 
Begin  his  fashions." 

But  we  have  dwelt  somewhat  nf^i 
the  universality  of  Hawthomc>  irnri, 
and  his  honestly  philosophical  readine«s 
to  recognize  all  truths,  of  whatcTer  cha- 
racter, that  may  be  presented  by  the  dif- 
ferent schools  of  avowed  Refonners^  it  ii 
somewhat  curious  to  observe  how  qaiet- 
ly  and  unobtrusively  this  trait  makeb  it- 
self felt  and  recognized  through  bis  writ- 
ings. Every  now  and  then  yoo  stoxoble 
upon  a  passage  i^hich  shows  that  be  has 
extracted  the  honey  from  them  all,  awi 
left  what  is  merely  the  rough  hwk  to 
the  laws  of  decay.  Now  it  is  certainly  » 
mooted  question  whether  we  are  not  all 
wrong  about  eating  the  flesh  of  red- 
blooded  animals — there  Ib  a  sect  ia  thii 
country  who  call  themselves,  or  bavi 
been  named,  "  Grahamites,"  who  oort 
dogmatically  contend  for  a  "  purely  »*• 
getable  diet**  as  the  only  one  upon  whick 
man  can  live  righteously,  and  hope  for 
salvation  !  That  the  dietetical  baoiti  of 
our  countrymen  are,  in  many  respert*, 
monstrous,  we  do  not  deny ;  as  for  in- 
stance, we  cannot  conceive  of  a  mikJ, 
genial,  many-sided  and  dispasioiait 
mind — ^which  could  repudiate  aU  ancban- 
tableness,  and  out  of  the  diseased  btUff- 
ness  of  moody  and  pognaaoas  tempera- 
ments, extract  all  tMt  was  good  m 
high — or  in  other  words— conW  gw« 
everybody  credit  for  whatever  of  lb*  ■>'* 
of  human  kindness  might  show  itfclf  n 
their  veins — we  say  we  find  a  dito^ 
in  conceiving  of  such  an  exalte*!  ft"J*f*' 
pberas  being  fed  upon  fiitporka*^  "™ 
gravies.  But  as  for  the  W«rK^#  ^^^ 
utility  is  just  as  apparent,  wf  can  experi- 
ence no  such  difficulty,     Hn  m^^  * 
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destractioD,  and  why  should  he  not  lire  for  their  fint  meal,  at  a  table  where  the 

upon  Death  ?     He  could  hardly  be  so  cultivated  appetites  or  a  fashionable  party 

stem,  so  headlong,  or  so  effective  in  his  were  to  have  been  gratified.    Will  Nature 

vocation  Were  his  blood  attenuated  by  teach  them  the  mystery  of  a  plate  of  lurUe 

"  a  purely  vegetable  diet !-    The  physi-  •°"P-    Will  she  embolden  l hem  to  attock 

ological  fact  Aat  we  are  one  half  animals  f.  »^^»?<;^  J^  ^«"«»?°  ^    Will  she  initiate 

VIV5  v^t  lav..  ^ai  Tfc  «'^^"''  "«"  •iiti«<Ma  ^y^^^  ^^^^  ^j^^  mcrits  of  s  Parisian  pasty, 

cannot  be  escaped ;  and  the  coneequen-  imported  by  the  last  steamer  that  ever 

tia  fact  that  as  the  animal  is  nurturwl  so  crossed  the  Atlantic  ?   Will  she  not,  rather. 

will   the  an^l  in  us  be   developed,  is  bid  them  turn  with  disgust  from  fish,  fowl, 

equally  inevitable  1      But  then  we  are  and  fiesh,  which,  to  their  pure  nostrils, 

not  **  Grahamites," — we  see  that  in  it,  in  steam  with  a  loathsome  odor  of  death  and 

€^ite  of  all  its  ultraisms,  there  is  a  sifi"  corruption  ?    Food  ?    The  bill  of  fare  con- 

flietruth — forthereis  no  universal  Truth  tains  nothing  which  they  recognize  as  such. 

but  in  God»s  own  life.     And  this  single  "  Fortunately,  however,  the  dessert  is 

/  truth,  so  far  as  it  goes,  we  are  willing  to  '«»^y  ''P^"  »  neighboring  table     Adam, 

recognize;   and  so  is  Hawthorne!    He  ^  T  ^H^^lt  and  ammal  instincts  aare 

^id?nlly  sees  that  there  is  something  rnKSet'^"^  °'  Eve,  discovers  this 

vital  m  It,  and  takes  the  proper  occa-  « .'liere.   dearest   Eve,'   he   exclaims, 

8ion — not  to  intrude  it  as  the  last  « here  is  food.* 

**  Emergent  Venus  from  the  sea  "  *'  *  Well,'  answered  she,  with  the  germ 

of  special  revelation  to  himself  as  the  J^  *  housewife  stirring  within  her,  •  we 

favofed  of  Heaven-hut  incidentally,  as  J*^^  ^^"^  •^  busy  to-day,  that  a  picked-up 

.u     •         *           r  *u     .u*       •*    I*  ^  dinner  must  serve, 

the  importance  of  the  thing  itself,  com-  ..  go  Eve  comes  to  the  table,  and  receives 

pared  to  .the  vast    iijfinitude  of   such  ^  redcheeked  apple  from  her  husband's 

truths,  18  incidental.     We  can,  therefore,  hand,  in  requital  of  her  predecessor's  fatal 

from  this  point  of  view,  entirely  appreci-  mft  to  our  common  grandfather.    She  eats 

ate  the  language  he  puts  into  the  mouth  it  without  sin,  and,  let  us  hope,  with  no 

of  the  *'  new   Adam  and   Eve,**  when  disastrous  consequences  to  her  future  pro- 

their  fresh   and   unsophisticated    minds  geny.  They  make  a  plentiful  yet  temperat* 

have  at  once,  through  creation,  been  in-  *n«*l  ^^  ^^it,  which,  though  not  feathered 

troduced  to  a  great  city  of  our  civiliza-  »?  Paradise,  is  legitimately  derived  from 

tion,  from  which,  by  a  sudden  -judg-  **»?  »««^»  ^*1^  were  jjlanted  there.    Their 

ment,"all  the  exisu'ng  population  has  ^"l^teVh J/wr^ink  *  Eve  ?' inn 

been  swept,  without  the  alteration  of  any  j^^i^m                              ' 

physical  expression  of  its  condition  at  «  ^y^  p^eps  among  some  bottles  and  de- 

the   time ;  with    bouses,  ships,   stores,  canters,  which,  as  they  contain  fluids,  she 

streets,  hotels,  and   private  dwellings,  naturally  conceives   must   be   proper  to 

left  just  as  they  were  when  the  annini-  quench  thirst.    But  never  before  did  claret, 

lating  visitation  overtook  them!     They  hock,  and  madeira,  of  rich  and  rare  per- 

have  been  long  wandering  amidst  the  fume,  excite  such  dis^st  as  now. 

labyrinth    of   doors    and    ways,    filled  «•  *  ^'^  T  •^^^  "^l^"'' ^?V°**l^'X** 

with  childlike  and  unspeakable  amaze-  wious  vnnes.    «  What  stuff  is  here  .'The 

ment    at    all    the     inexplicable    appli-  heings  who  have  gone  before  us  could  not 

-1™  tK««  L«,  «k«..»  Th^^  «K-/ ,«^  h*v«  possessed  the  same  nature  that  we  do, 

ances  they  saw  about  them,  when  we  ^^^  ^g^j,^^  ^^^j^  y^           ^^^  thirst  wewl 

find  them  curiously  sauntering  through  jjjj^  ^^j.  ^^^^  i»            ** 

,the  rooms  of  a  modern  mansion  of  lux-  <. .  p^^y^  hi^a  me  yonder  bottle,'  says 

ury.  Adam.    *  If  it  be  drinkable  by  any  manner 

"  By  a  most  unlucky  arrangement,  there  of  mortal,  I  must  moisten  my  throat  with 

was  to  have  been  a  grand  dinner-party  in  it* 

this  mansion  on  thi  very  day  when  the  "  After  some  remonstrances,  she  takes 

whole  human  family,  including  the  invited  up  a  champagne  bottle,  but  is  frightened 

guests,  were  summoned  to  the  unknown  by  the  sudden  explosion  of  the  cork,  and 

regions  of  illimitable  space.    At  the  mo-  drops  it  upon  the  floor.  There  the  un tasted 

ment  of  fate,  the  table  was  actually  spread,  liquor  eflervesces.     Had  they  quaffed  it, 

and  the  company  on  the  point  of  sitting  the^  would  have  experienced  that  brief 

down.    Adam  and  Eve  came  unbidden  to  delirium,  whereby,  whether  excited  by 

the  banquet ;  it  has  now  been  some  time  moral  or  physical  causes,  man  sought  to 

cold,  but  otherwise  furnishes  them  with  recompense  himself  for  the  calm,  life-long 

favorable  specimens  of  the  gastronomy  of  joys  which  he  had  lost  by  his  revolt  from 

their  predecessors.     But  it  m  diflicuU  to  nature.    At  length,  in  a  refrigerator,  Ev« 

imagine  the  perplexity  of  the  unperverted  finds  a  glass  pitcher  of  water,  pure,  cold, 

couple,  in  endeavoring  to  find  proper  food  and  bright,  as  ever  gushed  (torn  a  fountain 
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among  the  hills.    Both  drink ;  and  such  whole  basiness.    Oh,  take  my  word  for  ic« 

refresh  meat  does  it  bestow,  that  they  qaes«  it  will  be  the  old  world  yet !' 
tioD  one  another  if  this  precious  liquid  be        **  This  brief  convervalion  eopplied  w 

not  identical  with  the  stream  of  life  within  with  a    theme    for  lengthened    thought 

them."  How  sad  a  truth — if  truth  it  were — Ibat 

.  Man*s  age-long  endeavor  for  perfection  had 

But  there  la  a  still  more  interesting  served  only  to  render  him  the  mockery  of 

and  even  wiser  exhibition  of  the_Ej.bicaI  the  Evil  Principle,  from  the  fatal  circum- 

Conservatism  of  his  mind  given  in  that  stance  of  an  error  at  the  very  root  of  the 

Jhie     allegory,     "  Earth's     Holocaost."  matter !    The  heart— the  heart — there  was 

Here  he  represents  a  saturnalia  of  the  the  litde  yet  boundless  sphere,  wbereta 

Reformers   who  have  carried   the  day.  ««sted  the  original  wrong,  of  which  the 

and  induced  the  whole  world  to  consent  «""*«  and  misery  of  tbis  outward  world 

to  make  a  great  Holocaust  of  all  things  r'%r'-*ri^'T  But ifwe go  »o deeper 

J    •     ^u„   „„„.     ««^««^;««   «TK:?k  ^^^^  the  intellect,  and  strive,  with  merely 

sacred  m  the  past,  concerning  which  ^^^  ^^^^^  instrument,  to  di«:em  and  ree- 

there  has  been  controversy.    Of  course  ^y  ^^^t  ig  wrong,  our  whole  accompliah- 

as  there   has   been   controversy    about  nient  will  be  a  dream ;  so  onsobstanrial, 

everything,  everything  must  be  burnt,  that  it  matters  little  whether  the  bonfire, 

and  a  clean  sweep  be  made — all  things  which  I  have  so  faithfully  described,  were 

be  wiped  out,  that  the  Race  might  begin  what  we  choose  to  call  a  real  event,  and  a 

anew !     All  things,  true  and  false  alike,  flarae  that  would  scorch  the  finger— or  only 

were  flung  upon  the  gigantic  pyramid  of  *  phosphoric  radiance,  and  a  parable  of  my 

flames    by    the  maddened    multitude—  own  brain!** 
even  to  the  Book  of  Books — which  re- 
fused to  be  burnt.    When  this  has  been        Would    to  God  that  we    had  more 

accomplished  and  the  reaction  comes.  Teachers  of  such  a  creed  as  thi*  in  out 

the  natural  doubt  begins  to  arise,  wheth-  Literature  !      Here  we  have  embodied 

cr  the  purified  world  would  realize  the  and  illustrated,  with  a  beautiful    aim- 

expectation  of  benefit  from  such  a  sacri-  pUcitv— not    surpassed    by  that  of   the 

fice.    This  doubt  is  shared  by  the  most  Greek  fables  or  the  Decameron — what  is  ^ 

dispassionately  acute  of  the  lookers-on  the  fundamental  thought  of  that  Higher 

in  common    with    the    murderers   and  Conservatism  upon  the  eternal  ba*e  of 

criminals  of  every  grade— but  of  course  which  all  wise  and  true  VVhigs  have 

for  very  diflfereiit  reasons.    A  personage  planted  their  feet     It  is  ridiculous  to 

of  very  ominous  character,  who  had  been  contend  or  hope    that  PoliJical  Creeds 

looking  on  with  a  quiet  sneer,  approach-  c^er  were  or  can  be  separated  from  the 

es  these  last  with  comforting  words,  as  Ethical  and  Religious.    One  always  has 

they  are  saying,  "This  is  no  world  for  and  always  will  grow  out  of  the  other, 

us  any  longer."  Though  we  are  as  vehemently  opposed 

as  any  Radical  could  desire  to  Intoler- 

<**  Poh,  poh,  my  good  fellows  V  said  a  ance  of  every  kind — yet  we  not  the  less 

dark-complexioned  personage,  who  now  believe,  of  all  Politiosl  Parties,  that  by 

joined  the  group— his  complexion  was  in-  their  morals    and    their  Religion   "  ye 

deed  fearfuUy  dark,  and  his  eyes  glowed  shall  know  them !"    We  do  not  know, 

with  a  redder  light  than  that  of  the  bon-  ^of    Jq    ^^  ^are,  to  what  Party  Na- 

fire-"  Be   not  so   cast   down,  my  dear  than iel  Hawthorne  ostensibly  bel«igs^ 

friends;  you  shall  see  good  days  yet  There  we  should  judge,  not  to  any.     If  he  has 

IS  one  thing  that  these  wiseacres  have  for-  . .    "•«  j  J     *i*      -.k        ^  .^  V     T,  ^ 

gotten  to  tfirow  into  the  fire,  and  without  >J«"iL^^  ^^^^^  ^^  *^^'  *^^^"**^  *1 

which  all  the  rest  of  the  conflagraUon  is  ^«  WJiw;  Party— for  he  is  a  Whig  and 

just  nothing  at  all ;  yes— though  they  had  cant  help  himself.     If  it  be  the  fact  that 

burnt  the  earth  itself  to  a  cinder !'  he  is  ranked  among  the  Loco-Focoe,  it 

"  *  And  what  may  that  be  ?*  eagerly  de-  is  the  result  of  sheer  accident  or  that  ia- 

manded  the  last  murderer.  difference  which  is  so  characteristic  of 

"  «  What  but  the  human  heart  itself!*  those  Literary  men  of  all  coantrtes  who 

said  the  dark-visaged  stranger,  with  a  por-  fee)  how  much  above  the  petty  eikk  of 

lentous  grin.    •  And  unless  they  hit  upon  faction  their  sacred  misaioo  is,  and  ac- 
•ome  method  of  purifying  tha  foul  cavern.  ^  ^„  ^f^  Govemment--o{  what- 

forth  from  it  will  re-issue  all  the  shapes  ^^^^  p^^.       wi.«#.w*.. ;«  k*«  #/*  -^--   ^  . 

of  wrong  and  misery-the  same  old  sbap^  ^Tl^^Rr    •     7k      .         Z^*  ^^ 

or  worse  ones-which  they  have  taken  Hr^.    ^^\  "    "**  J^^    po«t»B  of 

such  a  vast  deal  of  trouble  to  consume  to  Washington  Irving  and  many  others  we 

Mhet.    I  have   stood   by,  this  live-long  could  name,  who  are  sillily  boasted  of 

night,  and  laughed  in  my  sleeve  at  the  hy  the  other  FMity — which  aiunbcra  ia 
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its  ranks  the  immortal  Chipmati — be-  ciiffi),  chill  aire,  inconstant   storms  of 

cause  they  hare  accepted  office  under  hail,  and  sleet,  and  snow,  to  vex  the 

the  Government — as  if  it  were  not  the  summer  in  its  purple  breast  ?    When  you 

duty  and  the  glory  of  anything  presum-  can  do  this  you  may  talk  to  us  of  ideal - 

inglo  call  Itseu  a  Government  at  all,  to  izing  God's  own  handy-work  !    Nature 

If  ward  its  Literary  men  who  are  under-  is  nev^r  elevated,  but  it  may  be  op- 

stood  to  be  above  Partisanship,  and  to  proached.    It  can  never  be  **  impiovea," 

express,  from  the  highest  point  of  view  but  it  may  be  modilied,  as  you  may 

sVhe  wisdom  of  the  age !    But  it  is  to  ipodify  the  rose  into  sooiething  like  a 

Hawthorne's    Literary    and    Artistical  red  cabbage!      But  have  you  thereby 

^character  that  we  must  now  turn,  and  with  made  it  into  more  than  a  rose?    You 

^  equal  pleasure.    One  of  his  finest  traits  have  only  distorted  it !    The  beauty  of 

is  a  sort  of  ma^cal  subtlety  of  vision,  the  outward  world  is  absolute — it  de- 

which,  though  it  sees  the  true  form  of  pends  upon  our  own  eyes  whether  we 

things  through  all  the  misty  obscurations  see  it  so  or  not    Tell  me  that  a  batchet- 

of  humbug  and  cant,  yet  possesses  the  faced  Yankee,  with  a  tobacco-frog  in  his 

rare  power  of  compelling  others  to  see  cheek,  who  goes  floundering  throug^h  the 

their  naked  shapes  throueh  a  medium  of  meadows  kicking  the  meek  Cowslips  in 

its  own.    This  is  really  tne  *'  miraculous  the  face  with  bis  coarse  boots,  or — adding 

organ  **  of  Genius,  which  projects  out  of  insult  to  injury — squirting  his  foul  spittle 

its  own  life  a  "  couleur  ae  Aose,**  with  in  their  eyes — tell  me  that  such  an  ani- 

which  everything  it  touches  is  imbued,  mal  would  be  any  the  wiser!  Though  the 

and  through  which  every  one  must  look  odors  of  the  **  sweet  South  "  should  visit 

with  it — or,  if  there  is  a  purpose  to  be  at-  him,  would  he  by  any  accident  ever  see 

tained,  throws  forward  a  <*  couleur  de  the  piied-up  clouds  of  a  Summer  evening 

Dtabie  **  with  equal  facility.    A  strong  ^.    .          .  ^                      ,        , 

common  sense   in  Hawthorne  brushes  "  D^tinct  with  column,  arch  and  trcbi- 

away  ail  cobwebs  which  obscure  his  .    ,      i^%         •.  i       j                  v* 
Bubjects,  exceptsuch  as  are dew-jewelled  -^"^  palm-like  capital,  and  overwrough 
Buvjcv,»,  <rA.v«;|Fi.ouvu  <w  o  v«vt»  j*;^,;ik,«  j^^  populous  moflt  With  liviug  imagery  ?*» 
in  the  mormng  sun,  and  for  these  his  '^  *^                               ©       ©   j 
rare  fancy  pleads  sympathetically  a|;aiust  He  might  indeed  see  the  omen  of  a  storm 
that  inexorable  tribunal  as  exquisite  il-  that  would  hurt  the  <*  Craps,*'  or  perhaps 
lusions,  mirthful  fantasies  of  our  old  damage  his  package    of^  "  Eradicating 
mother  Nature,  who  thus  presents  her  Soap*' — but  **  nothing  else."  Now,  Haw- 
own  creatures  anew  to  our  sated  sense,  thorae  does  not  endeavor  to    improve 
through    a    glorifying    kaleidoscope  !  upon  the  Actual,  but  with  a  wise  emu- 
Think  of  a  young  rose  seen  through  a  lation  attempts — first  to  reach  it,  and  then 
veil  of  gossamer  hung  with  gems,  fired  by  to  modify  it  suitably  with  the  purpose 
the  Morning !    What  an  illustrious  deli-  he  has  to  accomplish.   Of  course  he  is 
cacy  we  should  see  upon  its  cheek !  led  by  his  fine  taste  to  desire  to  see  it 

"  a  sudden  pale  himself,  and  make  you  see  it  in  precisely 

Like  lawn  being  spread  upon  the  blushing  that  li^ht  in  which  it  shows  best — in 

rose,'*  which  its  highest  beauty  is  revealed.    It 

yet  sparkling  with  a  voluptuous  Ian-  is  the  object  of  the  Teacher  to  make  vb 

guishment !    After  all  our  Mother  is  the  in  love  with  Nature,  and  consequentially 

highest  artist !    It  is  a  favorite  expres*  with  Truth.   He  therefore  presents  Na- 

•ion  with  regard  to  Hawthorne,  that  he  ture  in  her   most  effective  and  lovable 

•<  Idmlizei**   everything.      Now    what  attitudes.    As  he  has,  in  painting  the 

does  this  Idealization  mean  ?    Is  it  that  Day,  a  choice  between  all  its  periods  be 

he    impravet   upon  Nature  ?     Pshaw !  of  course  would  not  select  the  alert  and 

this  is  a  Literary  cant  which  it  is  full  laughing  Morning,  were  his  purpose  to 

time  should  be  exploded !    God  is  Na-  make  us  in  love  with  shady  langour ;  nor 

ture  !  and  if  he  be  not  the  highest  Artist,  would  he  choose  the  sultry  Noon  to  il- 

who  is  ?    Talk  to  me  of  L&dizmg  the  lustrate  for,  and  fill  us  with  images  of 

violet,  and  you  talk  nonsense.    Can  you  buoyant  life  and  action.    He  has  all  to 

idealize  the  glories  of  an  Autumn  even-  select  from,  and  the  superiority  of  the 

ing  sunset,  or  improve  the  azure  robe  Artist,  is  shown   not  only  in  the  skill 

wlich  <•  lends  enchantment  **  to  the  dis-  with  which  his  objects  are  presented,  but 

tant  mountain's  brow  ?  Can  ^ou  improve  as  well  in  the  tact  with  which  the  eon- 

upon  an  Alpine  Rose,  with  its  contrasted  ditions  in  which  they  are  to  be  presented 

acccflsories  of  desolation,  in  bare  nigged  are  selected;  and  this,  after  all,  is  what 
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U  truly  meant  by  Idealizing  them,  though  farnisbes  us  with  that  contrast  of  dit 

the  greater  portion  of  those  who  nse  the  Elder  Experience  with  the  Present  Pn>- 

term  suppose  it  to  convey  something  mys-  gress  which  we  feel  to  be  so  indispent- 

teriously  and  inexpressibly  significant  able  as  a  guide  to  our  Future. 

We  can*t  get  away  from  the  physical,  Elia  was  full  of  subtle  appreciation ; 

and  just  as  our  material  vision  informs  and  it  was  most  happily  said  of  him,  in 

the  inner  life  will  that  inner  life  know  effect,  that  the  most  delicate    turn   of 

Wisdom.    When    some    of   our   crude  thought,  the  rarest  gambol  of  whimsical 

Theorists  have  learnt  to  realize  this  truth  fancy,  which  could  come  warm  from  the 

they  will  have  learned  too  to  toss  their  mint  of  even  Shakspeare*s  brain,  would 

vagaries  to  the  wind;  for  they  will  have  instantly  be  recognized  and  stamped  by 

come  to  the  knowledge  that  one  Fact  of  his  apprecicUion.     But  with  all  this,  Elia 

the  external  Life  is  worth  a  thousand  had  an  unconquerable  horror  of  the  in- 

Dreams,  and  that  they  need  not  waste  evitable    *'  To  Be,"     He  dreaded,  and 

their  lives  in  seeing  sights  that  have  no  tpould  not  look  into    the   Future,  and 

substance,  and  dreaming  Dreams   that  equally  detested  and  warred  against  the 

have  no  reality;  for  if  they  will  only  Present.    Now  this  is  a  one-sided,  and 

wake  up,  and  look  at  the  real  World  as  it  not  the  most  to  be  respected,  wisdom. 

absolutely  is,  they  will  find  they  have  a  There  is  a  real  Present  which  we  cannot 

Paradise  made  to  their  hand — and  that  escape  from,  and  a  certain  Future  which 

all  that  is  wanted  for  their  own,  and  we  must  face,  and  he  is  the  wisest  and 

the  **  Perfectability**  of  the  Race,  is  the  the  truest  Conservative  who  equally  le- 

requisite  physical  training  and  conditions  eards  all  three — who  accepts  the  Put 

which  will  furnish  them  with  the  capa-  for  what  it  teaches — the  Present  for  tha 

bilities  for   enjoying   this   Paradisaical  good  it  has — and  the  Future  for  the  hope 

state  a  benevolent  Providence  has  offered  that  is  in  it. 

them.    Let  them  purify  their  own  bodies.  There  are  many  minor  points  of  coin- 

their  hearts  and  brains — brush  the  dust  cidence  in  which  Charles  Lamb  and  Haw- 

and  motes  from  off  the  "  windows  of  the  thorne  may  be  fairly  contrasted.    Tbej 

soul,"  and  then,  to  their  out-look,  the  both  have  a  quietly  permeating  humor, 

«*  bow  of  promise"  will  be  seen  making  a  which  searches  "  the  joints  and  marrow" 

halo  over  common  things.    We  are  (he  of  the  ludicrous ;  and  with  this  keen-edg- 

compulsory  habitants  of  an  Earthly  Ta-  ed  shrewdness  they  both  have  a  mild  and 

bernacle,   *'  fearfully   and    wonderfully  patient  benevolence  which  interpenetratea 

made,"  and  we  must  make  the  best  of  and  sweetens  what  might  otherwise  be 

it    It  is  impugning  the  Eternal  Wisdom  called  the  acrimony  of  wit!  They  are  the 

for  us  to  presume  to  say,  that  as  such  most  lovinc  and  lovable  of  Satirists ;  but 

indwellers  the  outward  Life  does  not  then  they  differ  widely  in  their  purposes ! 

harmonize  perfectly  with  our  capacities  One  merely  burlesques  Progress  by  a 

for  pleasure  here.    It  is  truly  **  of  the  cruel  and  unfair  reference  to  the  Past: — 

Earth  earthy,"  and  the  Earth  must  be  a  the  other  encourages  Progress  by  a  swift 

Paradise  to  it    As  an  Artist,  in  this  re-  «*  showing  up"    of  old  errors,  and  aa 

spect,  Hawthorne  possesses   the   most  acute  illustration  of  the   *' wherein"  a 

consummate  skill.  He  sees  a  "halo  over  fundamental  Reformation  consists !  Om 

common  things,"  and  so  brings  up  his  would  reform  the  manners  and  the  laa^ 

readers,  whether  they  wiU  or  not,  to  his  ions  of  his  time — the  other  would  refom 

Joint  of  view.  Though  it  may  t>e  **  the  the  body  and  soul !  Here  we  are  coa- 
ifficult  air  o*  the  iced-mountain  tops**  to  tent  to  dismiss  the  contrast ;  for  certainly 
them  at  first,  yet  he  has  a  wonderous  soft  if  Lamb  has  made  us  in  love  with  the 
persuasion  in  his  manner,  which  wins  Past,  Hawthorne  has  presented  as  witk 
them  to  go  with  him,  until,  all  at  once,  the  undying  Hope  for  the  Future,  aod 
they  find  themselves  unconsciously  seeing  fired  us  with  a  zed  which  can  nercr  dc- 
with  his  eyes,  and  informed  with  **  the  cay,  for  bringing  forth  its  Proouae!  W« 
spirit  of  his  knowledge."  We  know  no  know  it  is  Aingerous  to  dimw  coBtnata 
modern  writer  more  eminent  than  Haw-  between  our  own  Litemry  men  and  tka 
thorne  in  this  particular  faculty.  He  is  old  established  names  of  Engiiah  Litci»- 
1o  the  Present  and  the  Future  what  ture,  for  there  is  usually  a  certain  par- 
Charles  Lamb  was  to  the  Ptat  Lamb  knee  of  laudatory  epithet  appropriated  lo 
is  a  favorite  of  Conservative  Literature —  them  which  it  is  rasa  to  contradict.  Bal 
in  that  he  held  all  the  teachings  of  **  by-  we  should  be  glad  to  know— if  we  do  aot 
Sones"  as  sacred— lived  in  memory,  and  aaaert  the  clatma  of  oar  own  Literatan, 
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^ho  will  do  it  for  vs  ?  It  is  eertaio  that  in  skill — but  bis  subjects  do  not  possess 
neither  Lamb,  nor  any  other  modern  the  breadth  or  Histrionic  Granaeor  of 
Frost  Writer  has  ever  walked  more  criti-  Scott's.  His  style  and  treatment  hare 
caiiy  that  difficult  and  narrow  line  be-  not  equaled,  though  they  have  approach- 
tween  the  Natural  and  Supernatural,  ed,  the  airy  grace  and  tenderness  of 
This  is  a  most  perilous  place  to  tread ;  and  •*  IJndine ;"  or  attained  to  the  mysterious 
Hawthorne*s  clear  eye  and  calm  nerve  dread  which  creeps  through  music  in 
does  it  with  a  steadiness  and  skill  scarcely  unequaled  Christabel.  Yet  we  think 
equaled.  Take  the  first  story  in  the  Le-  his  story  of  **  Young  Goodman  Brown" 
gends  of  the  Province  House,  for  exam-  will  bear  to  be  contrasted  with  anything 
le,  in  his  earlier  book,  **  Twice-told  of  this  kind  that  has  been  done.  The  sub- 
ales."  We  defy  anybody,  after  reading  ject  of  course  wants  many  imposing  ele- 
Howe*s  Masquerade,"  to  decide  at  once  ments — for  it  is  merely  an  Alic^ory  of 
whether  the  **  mysterious  pageant"  with  simple  New  England  Village  Life — but 
which  the  entertainment  of  the  last  Royal  as  a  Tale  of  the  Supernatural  it  certainly 
Governor  of  Massachusetts  is  interrupted,  is  mors  exquisitely  managed  than  any- 
comes  really  from  the  Shadow- Land,  oris  thing  we  have  seen  in  American  Litera- 
merely  a  skillfully  devised  Masque  of  ture,  at  least !  He  wins  our  confidence 
^e  rebellious  Citizens!  We  are  our-  at  once,  by  his  directness  and  perfect  sim- 
•elves,  to  this  very  day,  somewhat  doubt-  plicity.  We  have  no  puerile  announce- 
ful,  though  we  have  read  it  many  times,  ment  to  benn  with  of^  «<  A  Tale  of  the 
When  one  comes  to  really  analyze  the  Supernatural" — like  the  Painter's  *<  This 
Story  in  soberness,  he  finds  himself  a  lit-  is  a  Cow,"  over  his  picture  of  that  ani- 
tle  puzzled  in  spite  of  his  common  sense ;  mal.  We  are  left  to  find  this  out  for 
for  though  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  ourselves  in  the  due  and  proper  time.  In 
the  character  of  that  strange  figure,  from  the  meanwhile  we  are  kept  in  a  most 
a  view  of  the  face  of  which  Sir  William  titillating  condition  of  uncertainty.  We 
Howe  recoils  in  horror  and  amazement —  see  that 
dropping  his  sword,  which  he  had  been 

about  to  use  in  his  wrath — and  though        *'  Young  Goodnian  Brown  came  forth,  at 

there  can  be  as  little  room  for  mistake  sunset,  into  the  street  of  Salem  vUlage,  but 

when,  "lastofall,  comes  a  figure  shroud-  P"t    his  bead  back,  after  crossing   the 

ed  in  a  military  cloak,  tossing  his  clench-  threshold,  to  exchange  a  parting  kiss  with 

ed  hands  into  the  Air,  and  stamping  his  t*f/ZPv  n!t.A   .hlS^h^;  ow?  nrT^S 

.    ,  1      .  !l    u      J  r      .     »  w*s  aptly  named,  tnrust  ber  own  pretty 

iron-shod  boots  upon  the  broad  freestone  ^^^^  ^J^y^^  .^.^^  l^^^i     ,he  winJ  play 

steps  with  a  semblance  of  feverish  de-  ^^h  the  pink  ribbons  of  her  cap,  wlSli 

spair,  but  without  the  sound  of  a  foot-  she  called  to  Goodman  Brown. 
tramp r—Yti  this  sentence  concludes  the        «• «  Dearest  heart,'  whispered  she,  softly 

Story ;  and  the  Real  and  Unreal  have  and  rather  sadly,  when  her  lips  were  close 

been  mingled  throughout  with  so  many  to  his  ear,  « pr'ythee,  put  ofi"  your  journey 

consummate    touches — such    as    when  until  sunrise,  and  sleep  in  your  own  bed  U>- 

Colonel  Joliff  and  his  grand-daughter,  nigbt.     A  lone  woman  is  troubled  with 

who  are  both  stout  ReWs,  leave,"  it  such  dr^ms  and  such  thoughto,  that  she  •• 

was  suDposed  that  the  Colonel  and  the  ^^^^  *^^  ^*F»«^^  i!?'°5^""\*-  k^^^'  V"7 

«r^»»»  ri^^  rs^mm^c^^A  -««»^  .^..<.*  :«4aI  ^>th  mo  tbis  night,  dear  husband,  of  all 
young  Lady  possessed  some  secret  mtel-      -y^^  -^^  ^^    ^^^* 

ligence  m  relation  to  the  mystenous  pa-  "^. .  My  lore   and  my   Faith,'    replied 

geant  of  that  night"    Now  this  passage  you^g  Goodman  Brown,  •  of  ail  nights  in 

IS  thrown  in  with  a  most  admirable  skill  the  year,  this  one  night  must  I  tarry  awi^ 

for  the  purpose  of  the  Author ;  which  is  from  thee.    My  journey  as  thou  caUest  it, 

to  continue  a  half-defined  illusion  in  the  forth  and  back  again,  most  needs  be  done 

reader's  mind  to  the  last,  as  to  the  true  'twizt  now  and  sunrise.    What,  my  sweett 

character  of  the  scene  he  is  perusing —  pretty  wife,  dost  thou  doubt  me  already* 

whether  these  figures  be  of  earth,  or  w>d  we  but  three  months  married !' 
••  goblin  damned  V'    This  is  the  highest       "  *  Then  God  bless  you  r  said  Fsjlh. 

ajSmplishm.^  skill  Aich  KS  ^ht "Jo^"^^^^^^^         '"  "^ 

all  imaginative  writers  have  emulated.        ..  .  ^^^^  ,.\^^   Goodman    Brown. 

Its  perfect  tvpe  is  found  in  the  Old  Bal-  .  g^-  ^^  prayers,  dear  Faith,  and  go  to  bed 

lads.      Walter  Scott  and   Fouque  have  at  dusk,  and  no  harm  will  come  to  thee.' 
been  masters ;   while    in  Poetry  Cole-       «•  So  they  parted  ;  and  the  voung  maa 

ridge  has  triumphed  supremely  in  Chris-  pursued  his  way,  until,  being  alMut  to  turn 

tabel.    Hawthorne  equals  either  of  them  the  corner  by  the  meeting-house,  he  looked 
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btck  and  nw  the  head  of  Faith  ttill  peep-  pie  and  not  be  trustworthy?  Naj,  al- 
io^ after  him,  with  a  melancholy  air,  m  though  he  seems  to  have  sometbinr  of  a 
spite  of  her  pink  ribbons.  ^  ^  ^  ^.  bitter  tongue  in  his  head,  we  haTc  be- 
•««  Poor  little  FaiOi!  thought  he,  for  his  eomc  so  propitiated  that  we  absolutely 
heart  smote  him.  •  What  a  wretch  am  l,  r^i  :nj:-Jo«f  «,  *\^^  /i,«wi«««»-  .^».^^ 
to  leave  her  on  such  an  errand  !  She  talks  [^;/"^*^f^^  ^^  *^*  Goodman  s  perrerse 
of  dreams,  too.  Methought,  as  she  spoke,  hesitaUon  to  accompany  so  proner  a  p^^^ 
there  was  trouble  in  her  face,  as  if  a  dream  ^^'rJ?  ^  .  •/'[f®'"'^  ">«  ^^^  '"««* « 
had  warned  her  what  work  is  to  be  done  "»»  Fathers  lead  him — and  whv  shooM 
to-night.  But,  no,  no !  'twould  kill  her  to  you  distrust  him,  Goodman  ?  When  we 
think  it.  Well ;  she*8  a  blessed  angel  on  see  before  them  in  the  path  the  form  of 
earth ;  and  after  this  one  night.  Til  cling  Goody  Cloyse,  **  who  hful  taught  him  his 
to  her  skirts  and  follow  her  to  HeaTen  V "  catechism  in    youth,  and  was  still  his 

moral  and  spiritual  adviser  jointly  with 
What  does  this  mean,  Goodman?  Are  the  minister  and  Deacon  Gookin,**  we 
yon  gone  forth  to  some  pledged  revel  are  surprised,  as  the  Goodman  was,  that 
with  the  young  friends  of  your  Bachelor-  she  should  be  so  far  in  the  wilderness  at 
hood — concerning  which  you  have  not  night-fall — but  we  feel  hart  for  him  that 
dared  to  speak  to  your  Faith  ?  Ah,  Good-  he  should  be  so  cowardly  as  to  turn  ovt 
man,  these  are  dangerous  vows  to  keep,  from  the  path  into  the  woods  to  avoid 
and  we  are  sure  when  it  is  all  over  this  meeting  his  old  and  honored  instmctiess. 
will  be  the  last ! — no,  the  Goodman  be-  Conscience-smitten  Goodman  !  what 
longs  to  a  staid  generation,  and  lives  in  can  it  mean  ?  and  then  to  be  so  saspi- 
pious  Salem  village.  It  is  not  because  he  cious  of  your  venerable  companion  as  to 
goes  forth  to  such  sinful  doings  that  his  shabbily  play  the  eavesdropper  upoa 
conscience  is  smitten — that  his  '*  Amen"  him  !  But  the  scene  which  follows  De- 
startles  us  with  its  deep,  sad  tone  !  ah  gins  to  enlighten  tis  somewhat : 
no !  The  Goodman  is  a  young  Bride-  «« Accordingly,  the  young  man  turned 
groom — *<  but  three  months  married,**  aside,  but  took  care  to  watch  his  compas- 
and  his  heart  yearns  in  tenderness  ion,  who  advanced  softly  along  the  road, 
towards  his  fair,  young  Bride,  thus  to  be  until  be  had  come  within  a  staff's  length 
left  alone  through  "  the  silent  watches"  of  the  old  dame.  She,  meanwhile,  wis 
for  the  first  time.  It  is  only  some  bu-  making  the  best  of  her  way,  with  singiibr 
siness  of  deep  moment  which  would  "peed  lor  so  aged  a  woman,  and  mumblisg 
have  called  him  forth-but  it  is  an  hon-  f  °^«  '"i^'H^^^T"^' !  T^^"'  f^^^^H^ 

est  business,  and  we  will  go  with  him  f '>  ^7^  kUI  *"  ^/itLS"*^  ^"T^  ^ 

cot  i/uoiii^,  €*uu   *T^  „»,*  gvr    v*»u  miu*  ^j^  ^^^j  touchcd  facr  Withered  neck  with 

IB    confidence    down    the    dreary    road  ^^^^  seemed  the  serpent*,  tail. 

through  the  gloomiest  part  of  the  forest  «« .  The  devil  :*  screamed  the  pious  ladr. 

When  he  suddenly  beholds  "  the  figure  ** « Then  GooO;  Cloyse  knows  her  old 

of  a  man  in  grave  and  decent  attire  seat-  friend  ?*  observed'the  traveller,  confrootiag 

ed  at  the  foot  of  an  old  tree,'*  who  arose  her,  leaning  on  his  writhing  stick. 

and  walkad  onward  with  him  as  if  he  "  '  Ah,  forsooth,  and  is  it  yow  worship* 

had  been  expecting  him,  our  vague  ap-  indeed  .>*  cried  the  good  dame.    'Yea,  truly 

prehensions  are  relieved  at  once  and  we  "  it,  and  in  the  very  image  of  my  old  gus- 

fccl  gratified  that  onr  sagacious  appre-  "P*  ^?H°lf°  ^r?*!"'  the  gra^athw  of 

dation  is  sustained  by  th?  decorous  and  ^*>*^  ^^  fellow  that  now  u.    Biit^ouM 

unquestionable    chariter    of  his    com-  rarh\rn5lrt'r^^^^ 

panion.    Even  when  we  see  that  strange  .^^pect,  by  that  unWiged  witch.  Goody 

staff  of  his,  which  "  bore  the  likeness  of  Cory,  and  that,  too,  whan  I  was  all  anointMl 

a   great    black     snake     so     curiously  with  the  juice  of  smallage,  and  cinqoe-foil, 

wrought  that  it  might  be  seen  to  twist  and  wolf's  bane  '^ 

and  whfl;gle  itself  like  a  living  serpent,"  **  *  Mingled  with  fine  wheat  and  the  fit 

our  faitn  in    his  grave   and    evidently  of  a  new-oom  babs,'  said  the  shaps  of  old 

acute  friend  is  only  slightly  shockea.  Goodman  Brown. 

And  when  as  they  talk  on,  he  claims  to  ."  I  Ah,  your  worship  knows  ths  wope,' 

have  been  an  old  friend  of  the  Puritan  cned  the  old  lady, cackling  aloud.    'So^ 

Grandfather  and  Father  of  the  Goodman,  ?  ^^  ^^'"^l  '^'°?  ^/^^^Z^^^l 

•«^  t^  k^  ^«  ♦«.-*-  ^r  :»*:^»«»  ,«-.u  Ik  >ag»  ""d  no  horse  to  ride  on,  I  made  op  mj 

and  to  be  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  ^^^  ^^  f^^j  ^    f^  t^ev  teU  me  th*ri  is  a 

deacons  and  selectmen,  and  even  with  ^ice  young  man  to  be  taken  into  comnw- 

the  Governor  and  Council,  we  absolute-  nion  tonight.    But  now  your  j^ood  worship 

ly  take  him  into    our  conHdence— for  will  lend  roe  your  arm.aad  wesfaaUbt 

bow  could  he  be  intimate  With  Mch  pco«  thereinatwi 
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<* '  That  cui  hudly  be,'  aiifWdTed  her  **  Among  them,  qnireriiig  to-and-fro,  be- 
friend. '  I  may  not  spare  you  ray  arm,  Goody  tween  gloom  and  splendor,  appeared  facet 
Cloyse,  but  here  is  my  staff,  if  you  will.'  that  would  be  seen,  next  day,  at  the  coun- 

**  So  saying,  he  threw  it  down  at  her  cil-boardofthe  province,  and  others  which, 

feet,  where,  perhaps,  it  assumed  life,  being  Sabbath  alter    Sabbath,  looked    devoutly 

one  of  the  rods  which  its  owner  had  form-  heavenward,   and   benignantly    over   the 

erly  lent  to  the  Egyptian  Magi.    Of  this  crowded  pews,  from  the  holiest  pulpits  in 

fact,  however,  Ooodman  Brown  eouid  not  the  land.    Some  affirm,  that  the  lady  of  the 

take  cognUance,    He  had  cast  up  his  eyes  governor  was  there.    At  least,  there  were 

in  astonishment,  and  looking  down  again,  high  dames  well  known  to  her,  and  wives 

beheld  neither  Goody  Cloyse  nor  the  ser-  of  honored  husbands,  and  widows,  a  great 

pentine  staff,  but  bis  fellow-traveller  alone,  multitude,  and  ancient  maidens,  all  of  ex- 

who  waited  for  him  as  calmly  as  if  nothing  cellent  repute,  and  fair  young  girls,  who 

had  happened.  trembled  lest^  their  mothers  should  espy 

** '  That  old  woman  taught  me  my  cate-  them.  Either  the  sudden  gleams  of  light, 
chism  !*  said  the  youn|;  roan ;  and  there  flashing  over  the  obscure  field,  bedazzled 
was  a  world  of  meaning  in  this  simple  com-  Goodman  Brown»  or  he  recognized  a  score 
ment.**  of  the  church -members  of  Salem  Tillage, 
Ah,  Goodman !  Goodman !  now  we  be-  ^?^  ^^r  their  especial  sanctity.  Good 
gin  to  tremble  for  thee.  Didst  thou  see  old  Deacon  Gookin  had  arrived,  and  waited 
Ihose  green  twigs  wet  with  the  evening  ^  ^^  ^^"^  ^^  that  venerable  saint,  his  rev- 
dew  wflt  un  beneath,  the  touch  of  h^  tUt.^^  i^'ie^::;^^^^^^^ 
finger  f  Thou  art  m  awful  compa-  p^pje.  these  elders  of  &e  Church,  Uiese 
ny  !  How  we  tremble  for  him  when  chaste  dames  and  dewy  virgins,  there  were 
he  says  stubbornly, ««  Friend,  my  mind  men  of  dissolute  livee  and  women  of  spot- 
is  made  up ;  not  another  step  will  I  ted  fame,  wretches  given  over  to  all  mean 
badge  on  this  errand."  God  help  thee  and  filthy  vice,  and  suspected  even  of  hor- 
to  stand  up  to  that  resolve !  His  Tempter  rid  crimes.  It  was  strange  to  see,  that  the 
disappears.  But  then  all  the  air  and  good  shrank  not  from  the  wicked,  nor  were 
forest  is  filled  with  his  delusions.  The  **>*  ?'""«"  abashed  by  the  saints.  Scat- 
voices  of  Deacon    Gookin  and  the  old  tered, alto, among theirpale-facedenemief, 

r""'^  ^'^eroS^^^^r^i^^^"^  T''  ^"^"orn  l^  t^hrnaS've^SJd'^^ 

ly  on  the  same  road.     "  Where  can  these  ^^^  y^^^^^,  incantations  than  any  known 

holy  men  be  journeying  so  deep  in  the  to  EnglUh  witchcraft, 
heathen  wilderness  r  The  young  Good-  «. « %ut,  where  is  Faith  r  thought  Good- 
man nearly  drops  with  faintness !  All  man  Brown ;  and,  as  hope  came  into  his 
S>ing — but  yet  there  is  hope.  «*  With  heart,  he  trembled."  , 
eaven  above  and  Faith  below  I  will  ^t 
stand  firm  against  the  devil, '  he  cries.  Terrible  picture !  Sad  !  sad  night  for 
Stoutly  said,  thou  brare  Goodman  !  Then  thee,  Goodman,  when^  with  thy  young 
the  accents  of  many  of  his  town's- people  eyes  thou  lookedst  upon  it !  Dark !  au 
both  godly  and  ungodly  are  heard  going  is  dark  with  an  unutterable  gloom — for 
by — still  the  Goodman  would  have  been  that  lurid  light  upon  it  is  on^  darkness 
firm — ^bnt  alas!  the  voice  of  a  young  heated  white  with  the  fierce  glow  of  Hell- 
woman  uttering  lamentations,  and  a  bit  hate.  No  delusion  of  a  mooned  melan- 
of  **  pink  ribbon"  flutters  lightly  down  choly  hast  thou  now  to  cope  with.  Good- 
the  suent  air !  ah,  it  is  terrible.  *<  Faith  !  man  !  They  are  all  real — real  to  thee — 
Faith !  Faith !"  the  strong  man  screams,  and  even  we  can  feel  the  hot  breath  of  the 
and  what  wonder  that  now  he  is  mad-  thick,  infestious  air,  wrestling  with 
dened  and  rushes  on.  '*  My  Faith  is  our  Souls.  It  shall  not  be,  though, 
gone**— come,  devil !  for  to  thee  is  this  We  will  not  believe  it  all !  Goodman ! 
world  given !"  He  speeds  through  the  Goodman  !  it  is  a  delusion !  Think  of 
forest  which  was  peopled  with  frightful  thy  Faith !  And  he  asks  where  she  is, 
sounds — but  there  was  no  horror  like  and  trembles  with  the  hope  that  she  may 
that  in  his  own  breast — nntil  he  saw  a  not  be  there.  And  that  **  dreadful  an- 
red  light  before  him  and  that  weird  altar  them  "  they  were  singing  to  <*  a  slow  and 
of  rock  *'  surrounded  by  four  blazing  solemn  strain,  such  as  the  pious  love, 
pines — their  tops  a  flame,  their  stems  but  joined  to  words  which  expressed  ill 
untouched,  like  candles  at  an  evening  that  our  nature  can  conceive  of  sin,  and 
meeting**  rose  in  view — and  the  great  darkly  hinted  at  far  more  ** — with  its  aw- 
concourse — <*  a  grave  and  dark-clad  com-  ful  chorus  of  all  the  sounds  of  "the 
pany"  of  those  who  had  collected  there  to  unconverted  wilderness,"  which  oshera 
tbt  Saturnalia  of  tielL  in  the  coming  of  the  Chief  Prieft,  the 
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master  Fiend  of  all  this  multitude.    Tbe  ing  upon  one  another's  hearts,  je  still 

fire  on  the  rock-altar  forms  an  arch,  and  hoped  that  virtue  were  not  all  a  dream! 

beneath  it  he  appears,  **  bearing  no  slight  now  ye  are  undeceived  !'      Welcome ! 

similitude,  both  in  garb  and  manners,  to  and  welcome !  <*  repeated  the  fiend-wor- 

some  grave  divine  of  the  New  England  shipers,  in  one  cry  of  despair  and  th- 

Churcbes !  **  Brine  forth  the  converts,"  umph  !*'    Thou  stricken  Goodman  !  oat 

rolls  out  in  the  volumed  solemnity  of  his  of  the  agony  that  doubt  had  stilled — ihis 

tones.    **  At  tbe  word  '*  the  Goodman  last  dreadful  consummation  had  ahKvt 

obeys — drawn — but  with  deep  loathing  in  quickened  th^  wrenched  soul  into  one 

his  heart.    The  shapeof  his  lather  beck-  spasm  of  expiring  strength, '  when  that 

ons  him  on  from  amidst  a  wreath  of  smoke,  accursed  baptism,  **  tbe  shape  of  Evil " 

while  a  woman  waves  hipi  back ;  **  Is  it  was  prepared  to  mark  with  the  red  iuid 

his  mother  ?**  Beautiful  question  !    But  upon  thy  forehead,  in  token  of  thy  initi- 

ah,  that  veiled  and  slender  female  led  for-  ation  into  the  mysteries  of  Sin,  staitks 

ward  between  Goody  Cioyse  and  **  that  thee  up.    The  old  Puritan  in  thee  rouses 

rampant  hag,"  who  is  to  be  queen  of  hell,  to  the  rescue  at  last !  That  ancient  hatred 

Martha  Carrier !  who  is  she,  Goodman  ?  of  *<  the  mark  of  the  Beast "  has  stmng 

(s  this  last  terrible  bolt  to  fall  ?   Is  it  s^  ?  thee !  "  Faith  !  Faith !  look  up  to  Heaven, 

The  Goodman  is  meek  now — the  doubt  and  resist  the  Wicked  One !"    It  has  been 

is  enough !    He  no  longer  **  loathes  " —  spoken  !  You  are  saved  Goodman  !  And 

bow  can  he  loathe  or  feel  anything  ?    He  now,  considered  merely  as  an  artistic  cf- 

is  dumb  and  numb,  and  all  his  life  lies  still,  feet,    comes   the  most    exquisitely  per- 

He  is  turned  into  a  machine,  and  looks  feet  dream-wakine  we  ever   remcMbcr 

round  when  the  Orator  requires — and  the  to  have  seen.    <*  Hardlv  bad  he  spokes, 

greeting  of  the  Fiend- worshipers  which  when  he  found  himself  amid  calm  night 

^grimed  darkly  upon  him  out  uf  the  sheet  and  solitude,  listening  to  the  roar  of  w 

of  flame — was  like  any  other  sort  of  greet-  wind  which  died  heavily  away  thiTMigh 

ing — quite  a  formal  thing !    Now  he  lis-  the  forest.    He  staggered  against  tbe  rock 

tens  to  that  measured  discourse  from  him  and  felt  it  chill  and  damp,  while  a  hai^ > 

of  '*  the  sable  form,"  in  which  the  mon-  ing  twig  that  had  been  all  on  firt^  be- 

strous  and  maddening  creed,  that  Evil  is  sprinkled  his  cheek  with  the  coldest  dew  * 
the  only  real  actuality,    while   virtue.        It  has  been  all  unreal,  Goodman,  as 

truth,  all  godliness  and  righteousness,  are  that  chill  sprinkle  from  amidst  thy  dram- 

hollow  sounding  names — as  a  very  pro-  land  flames  has  taught  thee !  bat  caast 

Eer  sort  of  discourse !    That  they  were  all  thou  ever  forget  that  awful  Dream,  tham 

ere    whom  he    had    reverenced   from  granite  man  ?    It  has  been  bamed  into 

youth,  he  knew  already — that  it  was  a  Die  stem  substance  of  thy  hard  life,  w.th 

deception   when  be   had  deemed   them  each  particuhir  line  deepened  like  a  fw- 

holier  than  himself,  he  had  seen — for  row.    Is  there  any  caoatcbo«c  in  yoar 

they  were  all  here  in  the  worshiping  as-  nature,  which  can  give  up  to  the  eaergr 

aembly  of  the  Devil.    And  that  diabolical  of  hope  and  truth  beneath,  and  saoiA 

summary  of  secret  crimes  and  promise  of  out  those  sharp  cut  seams  ?     He  shsaa^ 

the  gift  to  know  and  see  all  beings  in  fiom  the  good  minister's  blessiac  m  he 

their  true  life, — this  was  all  consequen-  came  into  the  village,  with  a  wTu  «»e 

tial    and    moved    him    not — but    that  in  his  eye.     He  he^  the  Deaoon  Gookia 

Teiled  figure  ?  What  cared  he  that  **  the  at  domestic  worship,  and  he  msktd  aa- 

fountain  of  all  wicked  arts  "  should  be  consciously,  "What  God  doth  the  mami 

opened  up  to  him  ?  he  had  not  leaned  so  pray  to  ?*    Goody  Cioyse  cathec«aeti  a 

much  upon  those  others ;  he  had  leaned  little  girl  before  her  door,  and  he  so^c^ 

upon  the  truth  of  his  Fathers ;  but  most  ed  her  away  as  from  the  gnra  of  tW 

upon  his  "  Faith."    Tbe  two  converts  are  fiend  himselL   He  spies  the  bead  cd^  Fa.:^ 

told  bv  him^  (The  Evil  One,)  *'my  chil-  looking  anjuously  out  of  his  own  dacr« 

dren,  look  upon  each  other  V    They  did  with  the  same  **  pink  ribboM  ia  her  cap  * 

no,  and  «*  by  the  blaze  of  beJl-kindled  Though  she  skips  to  meet  him.  la  a  foad 

torches  the    wretched  man  beheld  his  ecstacy,  and  ahnoet  kisaes  him  httoft  :W 

Faith,  and  the  wife  her  husband."  whole  ▼ilhige,  yet  he  looks  eves  Ur  m 

«*  *  So,  there  ye  stand,  my  children,' said  the  face  wim  a  sad  regard,  aad  faaacs  ew 

the  figure*  in  a  deep  and  aolemn  tone,  without  a  greeting.  Oh.  Goodman  *  GcMid- 

almost  sad  with  its  despairing  awfulneaa,  man !  for  this  last  ve  coaid  wee^ 

aa  if  his  once  angelic  nature  could  yet  thee,  as  one  for  whom  thcfe  m  m 

moorn  for  oui  miserable  race.    '  Depend-  for  Hope  died  in  thy  aoal  last  ai^shft . 
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a«  for  sweet,  gentle  Faith,  she  too  is  dead  through  oar  own  ignorance.    They  are 

for  thee,  thou  darkened  roan  !  all  ours ;  and  if  we  but  possess  the  deli- 

^  Had  Goodman  Brown  fallen  asleep  in  cate  intuition,  may  become  familiars  and 
the  forest,  and  only  dreamed  a  wild  dream  the  playmates  of  our  moods !  So  Haw- 
of  a  witch  meeting  ?"  '*  Be  it  so  if  you  thorne,  in  his  **  Virtuoso*s  Collection," 
will.  But,  alas !  it  was  a  dream  of  e?il  has  given  a  real  substance  and  entity  to 
omen  for  voung  Goodman  Brown.  A  everything  our  childhood  ever  knew, 
stern,  a  sad,  a  darkly* meditative  and  dis-  from  Aladdin's  Lamp,  and  Cinderella's 
trustful,  if  not  a  desperate,  man  did  he  be-  Slipper,  [which  he  himself  tried  on,]  to 
come  from  the  night  of  that  fearful  dream."  the  skin  of  the  **  Vulture"  which  preyed 
He  even  *<  shrunk  from  the  bosom  of  his  upon  the  liver  of  Prometheus,  and  even 
Faith  at  midnight ; "  and  how  can  we  to  **  Prosperous  Ma^^ic  Wand ;"  and,  in- 
doubt  that,  though  he  lived  to  a  good  old  deed,  to  the  **  Magic  Wand  of  Cornelius 
age — when  he  died — although  he  had  Agrippa,"  with  the  veritable  "  Iron 
**  children  and  grand-children,  a  goodly  Jmsk,"  corroded  with  rust !  All  these 
procession,**  yet  they  **  carved  no  hopeful  we  accept  at  his  hands — just  as  our 
verse  upon  his  tombstone.*'  Alas  !  Good-  Childhood  accepted  "  Robinson  Crusoe** 
man,  thou  hadst  seen  too  mtuh  ;  and  if  — because  we  can*t  help  it !  So  with  all 
when  thy  Faith  came  to  meet  thee,  with  Hawthorne*s  stories— we  never  stop  to 
her  chirm  ping  joy,  thy  lips  had  only  been  ask  whether  they  are  *<  sure  *noaffh'*  or 
unfrozen  as  they  met  her  holy  kiss,  the  not — it  is  sufficient  that  ke  has  made  them 
dreadful  Dream  would  have  vanished.  Real,  and  beguiled  us  for  a  time  into  the 
leaving  no  curse  behind,  and  no  doubt  belief,  that  we  are  as  wise  as'our  Child- 
would  nave  rested  on  thy  cheerless  grave,  hood  was!  Inefiable  wisdom  of  Sim- 
Ye  men  whose  lives  are  shaded,  who  look  plicity !  Why  are  there  so  many  Infants 
oat  with  a  dulled,  melancholic  vision  amongus,  with  foreheads  in  which  *' the 
which  cannot  pierce  the  clouds  to  the  blue  big  imagination**  is  swelled  out  as  we 
heaven,  with  its  stars  beyond,  take  warn-  may  conceit  it  to  have  been  in  the  ma- 
ing  from  the  Goodman's  Dream ;  for  the  tured  Shakspeare,  which  yet  are  wilted 
same  vision  which  cannot  see  to  Heaven  up,  as  they  progress  towards  manhood, 
peoples  the  dull  earth-mists  around  it  into  the  narrow  quilting  of  a  monkey's 
with  a  Hell  of  Fiends  !  brow?     Will  *•  Infantine**  Wisdom  an- 

This  story  is  only  one  of  many,  which  swer  us— or  will  Hawthorne  ?  Hawthorne 

Xil  it  in  all  the  attributes  ot  Artistic  might  do  it !— for  we  see  "  glimpses**  in 

t,  but  few  of  which  approach  it  in  him  that  make  him  worthy, 

power.    The  singular  skill  with  which  The  noblest  Philosophers,  of  course,  are 

^-^ur  sympathy  is  kept  **  halting  between  those  who  have  kept  the   Old  Adam 

,    two  opinions'* — by  which  we  are  com-  youngest  in  their  veins  !  and  necessarily 

/    pelled  throughout  to  recognize  the  flesh  such  Philosophers  must  say  the  wisest 

'    and  blood  reality  of  Goodman  Brown ;  and  the  gentlest  things. 

>:    and  necessarily,  to  enter  into  all  the    ,.  .    , ..       u  n  u .^*^  t>^i.  v^^ 

actual  relation^  of  the  man,  is  only  sur-  Jt^"^ ^t^l'^^^^                  L^t  eZ^ 

passed  by  the  terrible  elaboraUon  with  ^^^^^^l?  "^   ^^*  """'^   heart-eaiing 
which  this  human  embodiment  of  Doubt 

is  compelled,  through  awe  and  madness.  The  trae  Poet  is  the  highest  Philoso- 

to   struggle    with    the    beings— almost  pher ;  and  it  is  as  the  true  Poet  that  we 

equally  human — of  a  self-created  Hell,  most    profoundly  respect    Hawthorne ! 

The  enect,  through  all  the  sombre  hor-  There  is  a  better  Poetry  than  that  which 

ror,  is  to  keep  our  eyes  "  upon  the  brim**  affiances  itself  to  Rhythm — though  it  may 

with  tenderness  tor  the  stout,  deep-heart-  be  questioned  whether  it  is  a  higher  ! 

cd  Puritan  and  his  sweet,  gentle  **  Faith"  Poetry    has    wedded    itself    to  Afusic; 

— with  «« the  pink  ribbons  in  her  cap !"  though   it  may  be  doubted  whether  it 

But  such  efiects  are  not,  by  any  means,  can  get  away  from  the    measured  and 

all  that  Hawthorne  is  capable  of  pro-  accorainz  harmony  of  "feet."    Yet  we 

ducing.      We  see  through  everything  say,  as  Poetry  is  something  above  **  all 

that  he  has  done,  the  same  faculty,  not  of  rule  or  art,**  it  is  necessarily  above  all 

Idealizing  the  Real — as  it  is  called — but  **  metre,*' — a   pervading,    uncontrollable 

.of   Humanizing  the    Unreal — giving  it  Presence,  which  will  stutter  with  a  Hu- 

nhews,  sinews  and  a  life-blood  !  Nothing  man  tongue  the  thoughts  of  Seraphim! 

that  is  an  image  to  us,  or  can  be  a  sub-  and  even  in  this  imperfect  speech  work 

ject  of  thought  to   as,  is   Unreal  but  highest  music  out !    Poetry  is  the  masic 
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of  Troth;  and  let  it  come  through  what 
medium  it  may,  it  is  always  musical 
while  it  is  True !  Thus  it  is  that  Haw- 
thorne constantly  writes  Poems  while  he 
only  pretends  to  be  writing  Tales !  Who 
of  our  Poets  can  point  to  a  deeper  Poet- 
ry than  IB  expressed  in  **  Rappaccini's 
Daughter."  Where,  out  of  Hell  or  By- 
ron, will  you  find  anything  to  compass 
the  cold,  intellectual  diabolicism  of  the 
famous  Doctor  **  Giacomo  Rappaccini  ? 
And  where — certainly  not  in  Byron  ! — 
will  you  find  a  sublimer  retribution  visit- 
ed upon  that  presumptuous  Thoueht, 
which  dared  the  Ineffable  and  died! — 
than  he  there  quietly  gives  ?    Not  only 


in  this,  but  in  a  dozen  other  AHcgorieg 
or  Stories,  as  you  choose  to  call  then — 
can  we  point  out  **Our  Hawthorne"  as 
**  Noticeable  !"  We  had  intended  to  have 
particularized  in  quotation  many  of  tbote 
finer  traits  of  spiritual  beauty  which 
have  almost  intruded  themselves  upon 
us,  but  we  are  compelled  here,  for  waot 
of  space,  to  stop.  We  can  only  say,' 
that  in  the  '*  Mosses  of  an  Old  Mmnae,*  it 
seems  to  us  that  his  Life  has  deei 
since  that  which  gave  us  **  The 
told  Tales,'*  and  that  we  hope  and  pray  he 
may  not  spare  us  a  future  volnoie, 
though  they  may  be  even  the  Thiiee-told 
Tales  of  Hawthorne ! 
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Having  devoted  some  space  this  month 
to  the  New  Tariff,  with  the  arguments  for 
and  ai^inst  its  passage,  we  have  concluded  to 
publish  the  Act  itself,  for  convenient  refer- 
ence by  our  readers.  It  will  be  found 
below.  The  following  comparison  of  the 
Rates  of  Duty  charg^  on  the  roost  im- 
portant articles  by  the  Tariff  of  1S42  and 
that  of  1846  respectively,  will  be  accepta- 
ble to  many : 


Artidet, 


Duty  by  Thr. 
o/*42. 
Cotton  fabrics,  plain,  not 

less  per  yd.  loan,  6  cts. 

Cotton  fabrics,  printed  or 

colored.  9  cts. 

Woolen  oo,  generally     -40  pr.  ct. 

do.    Blankets,  costing 

75  cU.  or  less. 

Woolen  Blankets  costing 

over  75  cts.^ 
Baizes,  Bockmgs,  per  sq. 

yard, 
Carpeiine,  Wilton,  Saxo- 


15 
25 
14 


M 


<C 


ny,  Aubusson,  and  tre> 
Die  ■        * 


cts. 


c< 


<( 
M 


pie  lo^rain,  sq.  yard,       65 

Carpeting,  Venetian  and 
Ingrain,  80 

Carpeting,  Brussels    and 
TWkey,  65 

Flannels,  pr.  sq.  yd.,  14 

Wool,  coarse,  costing  un- 
der 7  ct?.  per  lb.,  6  pr.  cL 

Wool,  and   costing  over 
7  cts.  pr.  lb.  S  cts. 

and  30  pr,  ct.. 

Silks,  generally,  pr.  lb.  SI  ,87  li, 

92, 1^12  M 

Rawailkperlb.,  60  cts. 

FloM  andf  other  partially 
prepared,  8  pr.  ct. 

Irpo,  old  or  scraps,  pr.  ton,     #10 
do.        Pig    ^^"^^    ^     \9 


I 


Do.  ofTtir, 


prct. 


25  « 

80  «« 

20  «« 

20  " 

25  « 

30  " 

30  " 

30  «« 

25  •« 


30 


«« 


26 
16 

15 

(« 

30 

M 

do.     in  Bars  and  Bolts,        $TT 
do..     ifKoUed,  #25 

Anvils,  Anchors,  Sledges, 

per  lb.,  2  1-2  cts 

Castings,  iron,        1  cL  pr.  lb.  to 

2  1-2  eta. 
Hemp,  pr.  ton,  ^40 

Cables  and  Cordage,  tar- 
red, pr.  lb.,  6  CIS. 
Cables,  if  ontarred,         4  1-2  ** 
do.  Yams,  Twine,  Pack- 
thread, 6  " 
Cotton  Ba^nff,  pr.  sq.  yd.,  4  ** 
Books*    Lngiisn,    tK>and, 

per  pound,  30  ** 

Books,  in  boards  or  sheeu,  20  ** 


26 
26 

19 


DCTT  o^   Imposts, 

rASBBX»    Jc- 


A  Bnx  RKDrcT?»(! 

AND    roK    OTUXa 

LT  29,  1816. 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Sh^ate  «W 

Rtpre9entative$  of  the  Cnited  SUUea  of  jti 

ca  in  CoHf^rtu  amembied^  Thai  Crotn'aad  aAcr 

the  first  d^y  of  December  next,  in  be*  ed  iks 

duties  heretofore  imposed  by  lav  on  tW  ait*- 

des  hereinafter  mentioned,  and  oo  tach  as 

may  now  be  exempt  from  doty,  there  afaAlI  be 

levied,  collected,  and  paid,  on  iW 

wares,  and  merchandise  iiercta 

and  provided   for,    imported 

countries,  the  following  rates  of  daty — dui'is 

to  say: 

On  goods,  wares,  and  merdHadi 
.  tionedin  schedule  A,  a  dnty  o(  amt 
per  centum  ad  valoreaa 

On  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  bv*- 
tioned  in  schedule  1,  a  duty  04*  forty  ym 
cent. 

,  On  ffoods,  wares,  and 
tioned  in  scheduie  B,  a  daty 
centum  ad  vaJorem. 

On  foods,  warrs,  sod 
tioned  in  schedule  C,  a  daiy  sf 
per  centum  ad  vakvem. 
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On  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  men-  tttred  or  prodaeed,  as  the  case  may  be :  and 

tioDed  in  schedule  D,  a  duty  of  twtmty  per  to  add  thereto  all  costs  and  charges  wnich, 

centum  ad  valorem.  under  exislinc  laws,  would  form  part  of  the 

^  On  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  men-  true  value  at  tne  port  where  the  same  may  be 

tioned  in  schedule  £,  a  duty  oijiflten  per  entered,  upon  wnich  the  duties  shall  be  as- 

centum  ad  valorem.  sessed.    And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  col- 

On  goods,  wares,  and   merchandise  men-  lector  within  whose  district  the  same  may  be 

tioned  m  schedule  F,  a  duty  of /en  per  centum  imported  or  entered  to  cause  the  dutiable 

ad  valr»rem.  value  of  such  imports  to  be  appraised,  esU- 

^  On  ffoods,  wares,  and  merchandise  men-  mated,  and  ascertained  in  accordance  with 

tioned  in  schedule  G,  a  duty  of  /he  per  cen-  the  provisions  of  existing  laws ;  and  if  the 

tom  ad  valorem.  appraised  value  thereof  snail  exceed  by  ten 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  per  centum  or  more  the  value  so  declared  on 

(rom  and  after  the  first  day  of  December  the  entry,  then,  in  addition  to  the  duties  im- 

next,   the  /(oods,  wares,  and  merchandise  posed  by  law  on  the  same,  there  shall  be 

mentioned  m  schedule  H  shall  be  exempt  levied,  collected,  and  paid,  a  dutv  of  twenty 

from  duty.  per  centum  ad  valorem,  on  such  appraised 

Sec.  8,  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That«  value.    Provided  neverthdeu.  That  under  no 

from  and  after  the  first  day  of  December  next,  circumstances  shall  the   duty   be   assessed 

there  shall  be  levied,  collected^  and  paid  on  upon  an  amount  less  than  the  invoice  value ; 

all  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  imported  any  law  of  Congress  to  the  contrary  not^ 

from  foreign  countries,  and  not  specially  pro-  withstanding. 

tided  tor  in  this  act,  a  duty  of  twenty  per  Sec.  10    And  be  it  further  enacted.  That 

centum  ad  valorem.  the  deputies  of  any  collector,  naval  officer,  or 

Sbc.  4  And  be  it  jwriher  enacted.  That  in  surveyor,  and  the  clerks  employed  by  any 

•11  cases  in  which  the  invoice  or  entry  shall  collector,  naval  officer,  surveyor,  or  apprais- 

not  contain  the  weight  or  quantity,  or  mea-  er,  who  are  not  by  existing  laws  required  to 

sure  of  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  now  be  sworn,  shall,  before^  entering  upon  their 

weighed  or  mea«>ured  or  guaged,  the  same  respective  duties,  or,  if  already  emoloyed^ 

•hall  be  weighed,  guaged,  or  measured  at  before  continuing  in  the  discharge  tnereof, 

the  expense  of  the  owner  or  consignee.  take  and  subscribe  an  oath  or  ajffirmation 

Sxc  5    And  be  it  further  enacted.  That,  fairhfuliy  and  diligently  to  perform  such  du- 

from  and  after  the  first  day  of  December  ties,  and  to  use  their  best  endeavors  to  pre- 

Bezt;  in  lieu  of  the  bounty  heretofore  au-  vent  and  detect  frauds  upon  the  revenue  of 

thonzed  by  law  to  be  paid  on  the  exportation  the  United  States;  which  oath  or  affirma- 

of  pickled  fish  of  the  fistheries  of  the  United  tion  shall  be  administered  by  the  collector  of 

States,  there  shall  be  allowed,  on  the  exporta^  the  port  or  district  where  the  said  depuues 

tion  thereof,  if  cured  with  foreign  sail,  a  or  clerks  may  be  employed,  and  shall  be  of  a 

drawback  equal  in  amount  to  the  duty  paid  form  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  tha 

on  the  salt,  and  no  more,  to  be  ascertained  Treasury. 

under  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  Sec.  11.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  no  officer  or  other  person  connected  with  the 
Sec.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  all  navy  of  the  United  States,  shall  under  any 
good?,  wares,  and  merchandise  imported  pretence,  import  in  any  &hip  or  vessel  of  the 
after  the  passage  of  this  act.  and  which  may  United  States  any  goods,  wares,  or  mer* 
be  in  the  public  stores  on  tne  second  day  of  cbandise  liable  to  the  payment  of  any  duty. 
December  next,  shall  be  subject  to  no  other  Sec  12.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  all 
duty  upon  the  entry  thereof  than  if  the  same  acts  and  parts  of  acts  repugnant  to  the  pro- 
were  imported  respectively  after  that  day.  visons  of^this  act  be,  and  the  same  aie  here- 

Sec.  7.  And  be  U  further  enacted.  That  the  by  repealed, 
twelfth  section  of  the  actentided,  "  An  act  to 

provide  revenue  from  imports,  and  to  change  scHKDxn«B   A. 

and  modify  existing  laws  imposing  duties  on  _       ,          ,      .           ...     j-  ,-ii^j   4^« 

imports,  and  for  other  purposes?*  approved  Brandy  and  other  spirits   distiUed  from 

Aucust  thirty,  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-  grain,  or  other  materials  ;  cordials,  absynthe, 

two,  shall  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  so  far  arrack,,  curacoa.  kirschenwasacr,   liqueurs, 

modified,  that  all  goods  imported  from  this  marashino,  ratafia,  and  aU  other  spirituous 

side  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  or  Cape  Horn  beverages  of  a  similar  character, 
may  remain  in  the  public  stores  for  me  space 

of  one  year  instead  of  the  term  of  sixty  days  scheduub  1. 
prescribed  in  the  said  section ;  and  that  all  i  j. 
goods  imported  from  beyond  the  Cape  of  Alabaster  and  sp^r  ornaments ;  almonds  ; 
Good  Hope  or  Cape  Horn  may  remain  in  the  anchovies,  sardmes,  and  all  oih*r  twh  pre- 
pablic  stores  one  year  instead  of  the  term  of  served  in  oil;  camphor  refined  ;  cassia; 
ninety  days  prescribed  in  the  said  section.  cloves ;  comnosition  tops  for  tables,  or  oiher 
Sac.  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  it  articles  of  furniture  ;  comfits,  sweetmeats, 
■hall  be  lawful  for  the  owner,  consignee,  or  or  fruit  proserved  in  sugar,  brandy,  or  mo- 
affent  of  imports  which  have  been  actually  lasses;  currants;  dates;  figs;  ginger  root, 
purchased,  on  entry  of  the  same,  to  make  dried  or  green  ;  glass  cut;  mace  ;  manutac- 
such  addition  in  the  entry  to  the  cost  or  tures  of  cedar  wood,  granadilla,  ebony,  ma- 
value  given  in  the  invoice,  as  in  his  opinion  hogany,  rosewood,  and  satin  wood;  nut- 
may  raise  the  aame  to  the  true  market  value  megs ;  pimento ;  prepared  vegetables  meats, 
ofsuchimporu  in  the  principal  markets  of  poultry,  and  game  sealed  or  enclosed  la 
the  country  whence  the  importation  shall  cases,  or  otherwise;  prunes;  raisins;  sca^- 
have  been  made,  or  in  which  the  goods  im-  liola  tops  for  tables,  or  other  articles  of  lumi- 
portedshali  have  been  originally  nunufM-  tore;  segars,  snufi;  paper  segan,  and  aU 
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other  mamifiietiires of  tobacco;  winet,  Bur-  of   all  kinds;  epaulettes,  gafloons,   laees. 

ffpiidy,  champagne,   claret,   Madeira,  port,  knots*  stars,  tassels*  tresses,  and  wines  oi 

Mierry,  and  all  other  wines  and  imitations  of  gold,  silver,  or  other  metal ;  fans,  anof  fire 

wines.  screens  of  every  description,  of  whaierer 

material  composed;   feathers   and  flowcta, 

SCHEDULE  B*  artlticial  or  ornamental,  and  parts  thereof,  of 

whatever  material  composed ;   frames  and 

Argentine,   alabatti,   or    German   silver,  sticks  for  umbrellas,  parasols,  and  sunshades, 

manufactured  or  unmanufactured  ;  ale,  beer,  finished  or    ontiniehed  ;   furniture,   cabinet 

and  porter  in  casks  or  botdes:  articles  em-  and   household;    ginger,   ground;   grapes; 

broiaered  with  gold,  silver,  or  other  metal ;  gum  benzoin  or  benjamin ;    hair  pencils ; 

articles  worn  by  men,  women,  or  children,  hat  bodies  of  cotton:  hemp,  unmannfactnr- 

of  whatever  material  composed,  made  up,  or  ed;  honey;   human  nair^  cleansed   or  pee- 

made  wholly  or  in  part,  by  hand ;  asses'  pared  for  use ;  ink  and  ink  powder ;    iron, 

akins;    balsams,  cosmetics,   essences,   ex-  in  bars,  blooms,  bolts,  loops,   pigs,    rods, 

tracts,  pastes,  perfumes,  ana  tinctures,  used  slabs,  or  other  form,  not  otherwise  provided 

either  for  the  toilet,  or  for  medicinal  pur-  for;  castings  of  iron;  old  or  scrap  iron ;  ve»> 

poses ;  baskets,  and  all  other  articles  com-  sels  of  cast  iron ;  japanned  ware  of  all  kinds, 

posed  of  grass,  osier,  palmleaf,  straw,  whale-  not  otherwise  provided  for;  jewelr]^  real  or 

bone,  or  willow,  not  otherwise  provided  for ;  imitation  ;  jet  and  manufactures  of  jet,  and 

bay  rum  ;  beads,  of  amber,  composition,  or  imitations  thereof;  lead  pencils :  maccmni, 

wax,  and  all  other  beads ;  benzoates;  bolog-  vermicelli,  gelatine,  jellies,  ana  all  similar 

na  sausages ;  bracelets,  braids,  chains,  curb,  preparations ;   manufactures  of  the  bark  of 

or  ringlets  composed  of  hair,  or  of  which  the  cork  tree,  except  corks ;  manufactures  of 

hair  is  a  component  part:   braces,  suspend-  bone,  shell,  nom,  pearl,  ivory,  or  vccetaMe 

ers,  webbing,  or  other^  fabrics,   composed  ivory;  manufactures,  articles.  Tesers,  and 


wholly  or  in  part  of  India  rubber,  not  other-  wares,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  of 
wise  provide  for;  brooms  and  brushes  of  copper,  gold,  iron,  lead,  pewter,  pUtina,  sil^ 
all  kinds ;  cameos,  real  aud  imitation,  and  ver,  tin,  or  other  metal,  or  of  which  either  of 
mosaics,  real  and  imitation,  when  setja  gold,  those  metals  or  any  other  metal  shall  be  the 
or  silver,  or  other  metal ;  canes  and  sticks  component  material  of  chief  value  ;  mann- 
for  walking,  finished  or  unfinished ;  capers,  factures  of  cotton,  linen,  silk,  wool,  or 
pickles,  ana  sauces  of  all  kinds,  not  other-  worsted,  if  embroidered  or  tamboured  in  ihe 
wise  provided  for:  corks;  earthen,  China*  loom  or  otherwise,  by  machinery,  or  with 
and  stone  ware,  and  all  other  wares  compos-  the  needle,  or  other  process ;  manufartores. 
ed  of  earthy  and  mineral  substances  not  oth-  articles,  vessels,  and  wares  of  glasa,  or  of 
erwise  provided  for ;  fire  crackers ;  flats,  which  glaas  shall  be  a  component  materinl, 
braids,  plaits,  sparteere,  and  willow  squares,  not  otherwise  provided  for ;  colored,  stain- 
nsed  for  making  hats  or  bonnets ;  glaas  tum-  ed,  or  painted  glass:  gUos  crystals  lor 
biers,  plain,  moulded,  or  pressed,  not  cut  or  watches ;  glasses  or  pebbles  for  spectacles  ; 
printed :  hats  and  bonnets  for  men,  women,  paintings  on  glass,  porcelain  glaas  ;  mann* 
and  children,  composed  of  straw,  satin  straw,  factures  and  articles  of  leather,  or  of  which 
chip  grass,  palmleaf,  willow,  or  any  other  leather  shall  be  a  component  part,  not  oibrr- 
Tegetable  substance,  or  of  hair,  whalebone,  wise  provided  for ;  manufactures  and  arti- 
or  other  material,  not  otherwise  provided  cles  of  marble,  marble  paving  tiles,  and  all 
for ;  caps,  hats,  mufis,  and  tippets  of  fur,  other  marble  more  advanced  in  manufaoton 
and  all  other  manufactures  of  fur,  or  of  which  than  in  slabs  or  blocks  in  the  rough ;  mann- 
fur  shall  be  a  component  material;  caps,  factures  of  paper,  or  of  which  paper  is  a  corn- 
gloves,  leegins,  mits,  socks,  stockings,  wove  ponent  material,  not  otherwise  prorided  for: 
shirts  ana  drawers,  and  aJl  similar  articles  manufactures,  articles,  and  wares  of  papier 
made  on  frames,  worn  by  men,  women,  or  mache;  manufactures  of  wood,  or  of  which 
children,  and  not  otherwise  provided  tor;  vvood  is  a  component  part,  not  otherwise prc^ 
card-cases,  pocket-books,  shell  boxes,  souv-  vided  for:  manufactures  of  wool,  or  of  which 
enirs,  and  all  similar  articles,  of  whatever  wool  shall  be  the  component  material  of 
material  composed;  carpets,  carpeting,  chief  yaloe,  not  otherwise  provided  for; 
hearth-rugs,  bedsides,  and  other  portions  of  niedicinal  preparations,  not  otherwise  pro- 
carpeting,  being  either  of  Aubusson,  Brus-  vided  for;  metallic  pens;  mineral  waters; 
sels,  ingrain,  Saxony,  Turkey^  Venetian,  molasses;  muskets,  nfles,  and  other  fir^* 
Wilton,  or  any  other  similar  fabric;  car-  arms  ;^ut8,  not  otherwise  provided  for;  oil- 
riages  and  parts  of  carriages  :  cayenne  pep-  cloth  of  every  description,  of  whatever  niate- 
per ;  cheese ;  cinnamon ;  clocks  and  parts  of  rial  composed  ;  ochres,  and  ochry  eaitha 
clocks :  clothing,  ready  made,  and  wearing  nsed  in  the  composition  of  painten'  ootora* 
apparel  of  every  description,  of  whatever  whether  dry  or  ground  in  oU  ;  oils,  volaiile, 
material  composed,  made  up  or  manufacture  essential,  or  expressed,  and  not  otherwise 
ed  wholly  or  m  part  by  the  tailor,  sempstress,  provided  for ;  olive  oil,  in  casks,  other  than 
or  manufacturer;  coach  and  harness  fumi-  salad  oil ;  olive  salad  oil,  and  all  other  obvc 
tore  of  all  kinds :  coal ;  coke  and  culm  of  oil,  not  otherwise  wovided  for;  oiives  :  (»> 
coal ;  combs  of^  all  kinds ;  compositions  per.  antit^uarian,  oemi,  drawing,  elepnaBt* 
of  elass  or  paste,  when  set ;  confectionary  of  foolscap,  imperial,  letter,  and  aU  other  paper 
nil  kinds,  not  otnerwise  provided  for ;  coral,  not  otherwise  provided  for ;  paper  boxie% 
cut  or  manufactured  ;  cotton  cords,  gimps,  and  all  other  fancv  boxes ;  paper  envelopes  ; 
and  galloons  ;  coart-j)la<>ter  \  crayons  of  all  parasols  and  sunsnades ;  parchnneot ;  pnver  ; 
kinds;  cutlery  of  all  kmdf;  diamonds,  gems,  plated  and  gilt  ware  of  all  kinds;  fiayinf 
pearls,  rubieft,  and  other  precious  stones,  and  cards ;  plums ;  poutoes  ;  red  chaUt  pearilsj 
imitations  of  precious  stones,  when  set  in  saddlery  of  all  kinds,  not  otherwispCffOTided 
gold,  silver,  or  other  metal;  doUs  and  toys  for;  salmon,  preserved;  sewing  sis,  m  the 
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Kim  or  purified ;  shoes  composed  wholly  of  ing,  or  knitting ;  oiier  or  willow  prepared 
dia  rubber ;  sealing  wax ;  silk  twist  and  for  basket-makers'  use  ;  paving  stones ; 
twist  composed  of  silk  and  mohair ;  side-  paving  and  roofing  tiles  and  bricks ;  boucho 
arms  of  every  description;  silver  plated  leaves;  breccia;  bronze  powder;  butter; 
metal,  in  sheets  or  other  form;  soap,  Cas-  cadmium;  calamine;  caniharides;  caps, 
tile,  perfumed^ "W  indsor,  and  all  other  kinds ;  gloves,  leggina,  mits,  socks,  stocking  wove 
sugar  of  all  kinds ;  tobacco,  unmanufactur-  shirts  anoarawers,  made  on  frames,  com- 
ed;  syrup  of  sugar;  twines  and  packthread,  posed  wholly  of  couon,  worn  by  men,  wo- 
of whatever  material  composed ;  umbrellas;  men,  and  children ;  cassia  buds ;  castor  oil ; 
vellum;  vinegar;  wafers;  water  colors;  castorum;  chocolate;  chroroate  of  lead; 
fire-wood,  and  wood  unmanufactured,  not  chromate,  bichromate,  hydriodate,  and  prus* 
otherwise  provided  for;  wool,  unmanufac-  siate  of  potash;  cobalt;  cocoa  nuts:  coccu- 
tared.  lus  indicus ;  copperas  orfreen  vitriol^  or  sul- 
mcBKDULX  c  phste  of  irou  ;  copper  ro^,  bolts,  nails,  and 
^^^  spikes ;  copper  bottoms ;  plaster  of  Pari* 
Buttons  and  button  mouldsi  of  all  kmds ;  when  ground ;  <)uicksilver :  saffron  and  saf- 
borax  or  tinctal ;  Burgundy  pitch ;  calomel,  fron  cake ;  seppia ;  steel,  all  than  otherwise 
and  all  other  mercurial  preparations ;  cam-  provided  for ;  copper  in  sheets  or  plates, 
phor,  crude ;  feather  beds,  feathers  for  beds,  called  brazier's  cojiper,  and  other  sheets  of 
and  downs  of  all  kinds;  floss  silks;  grass  copper  not  otherwise  provided  for;  cubebs; 
cloth ;  hair  cloth,  hair  seating!  and  all  other  dnedjpulp ;  emery ;  ether :  febpar ;  fig  blue ; 
manufactures  of  hair  not  otherwise  provided  fish,  foreign^  whether  fresh,  smoked,  salted, 
for :  jute.  Sisal  grass,  coir,  and  other  vege-  dried,  or  pickled, ,  not  otherwise  provided 
table  substances  unmanufactured,  not  other-  for;  fish  glue  or  isinglass :  fish  skins ;  flour 
wise  provided  for  :  baizes,  bookings,  flan-  of  sulphur ;  Frankfort  black ;  French  chalk : 
nels,  and  floor-cloths,  of  whatever  material  fruit,  green  or  ripe,  not  otherwise  provided 
composed,  not  otherwise  provided  for;  ca-  for;  fulminates,  or  fulminating  powders; 
bles  and  cordage,  tarred  or  untarred  \  cotton  f^^  dressed  on  the  skin ;  gamboge ;  glue  ; 
laces,  cotton  insertings,  cotton  trimming  gunpowder;  hair,  curled,  moss,  seaweed, 
laces,  cotton  laces  and  oraids ;  manufactures  uid  all  other  vegetable  substances  used  for 


shall  be  a  component  material,  not  otherwise  hatters*  plush,  composed  of  silk  and  cotton, 
provided  for;  matting,  Chinese,  and  other  but  of  which  cotton  is  the  component  mate- 
floor  matting  and  mats  made  of  flags,  jute,  rial  of  chief  value ;  hemp'Seea  or  linseed, 
or  ffrass  :  manufactures  of  silk,  or  of  wnich  luid  rape-seed  oil,  and  all  other  oils  used  in 
silk  shall  be  a  component  material,  not  painting ;  Indian  com  and  com  meal ;  ipe- 
otherwise  provided  for;  manufactures  of  cacuanha:  iridium;  iris  or  prris  root ;  ivory 
worsted,  or  of  which  worsted  shall  be  a  or  bone  black;  jalap;  juniper  berries;  lac 
component  material,  not  otherwise  provided  sulphur;  lamp  black ;  lard ;  leather,  tanned, 
for;  roofing  sktes,  slates,  other  than  roofing  bend,^  or  sole ;  leather,  npper  of  all  kinds ; 
slates ;  woollen  and  worsted  yam.  lead,  in  nigs,  bars,  or  sheets ;  leaden  pipes ; 

leaden  shot ;  leeches ;  linens  of  all  kinds ; 
SCHXDTTLE  D.  liquoricepsste,  juico,  orroot;  litharge ;  malt ; 
Acids,  acetic,  acetous  benzoic,  boracic,  manganese  :  manufactures  of  flax,  not  other- 
chromic,  citric,  muriatic,  white  and  yellow,  wise  provided  for ;  manufactures  of  hemp 
nitric,  pyroliffneous  ana  tartaric,  and  all  not  otherwise  provided  for:  marine  coral, 
other  acids  m  every  description,  used  for  unmanufactured;  medicinal  drugs,  roots, 
chemical  or  medicinal  purposes,  or  for  man-  and  leaves,  in  a  crude  state,  not  otherwise 
ufaeturing.  or  in  the  fine  arts,  not  otherwise  provided  for ;  metals,  unmanufactured,  not 
provided  tor ;  aloes ;  Angora,  Thibet,  and  otherwise  provided  for ;  minend  and  oita- 
other  goat's  hair  or  mohair  unmanufactured ;  minons  substances,  in  a  erode,  state,  not 
cedar  wood,  ebony,  granadiUa,  mahogany,  otherwise  provided  for ;  musical  instruments 
rosewood,  and  satin  wood,  unmanufactured ;  of  all  kinds,  and  strings  for  musical  instru- 
cream  of  tartar;  extract  of  indiffo;  extracts  ments  of  whip  gut  or  cateut,  and  all  other 
and  decoctions  of  logwood  ana  other  dye-  strings  of  the  same  material;  nitrate  of  lead ; 
woods  not  otherwise  provided  for ;  extracts  oats  and  oatmeal ;  oils,  neatsfoot,  and  other 
of  madder ;  flax  seed ;  green  turtle ;  gunny  animal  oil,  spermaceti,  whale,  and  other  fish 


erode  state,  used  in  dyeing  or  tanning,  not  ground  in  oil,  not  otherwise  provided  for ; 
otherwise  provided  for :  asMfcstida ;  bacon ;  paper  hangings  and  paper  for  screens  or  fire- 
bananas;  barley;  beef:  beeswax;  berries,  boards;  pearl  or  hulled  barley:  periodicals 
vegetables,  flowers  and  barks,  not  otherwise  and  other  works  in  tlie  course  of  printing  and 
provided  for ;  bismuth ;  bitter  apples :  blank-  republication  in  the  United  States ;  pine 
ets  of  all  kinds ;  blank  books,  bound  or  nn-  apipJes;  pitch ;  plantains ;  plumbago  ;  pork ; 
boond ;  bhie  or  Roman  vitriol,  or  sulphate  potassium ;  Pnuaian  blue :  pumpkins ;  put- 
of  copper  ;  boards,  planks,  staves,  lath,  tv ;  quills :  red  chalk ;  rhubarb ;  rice  or  pad- 
scantling,  spars,  hewn  and  sawn  timber,  and  ay  :  roll  hrimstone ;  Homan  cement ;  rye 
timber  to  be  used  in  buildin/^  wharves;  and  rye  flour ;  saddlery,  common,  tinned,  or 
bronse  liquor ;  iron  liquor ;  lac  spirits ;  man-  japanned ;  sago ;  sal  soda,  and  all  carbonates 
na ;  marble  in  the  rough  slab  or  block,  nn-  of  soda,  by  whatever  names  designated,  not 
manufactured  ;  Dutch  and  bronie  metal  in  otherwise  provided  for ;  salts,  Epeom,  Gku- 
leaf ;  needlea  of  aU  kinds  for  sewing,  dam-  ber,  Rochelle,  and  all  other  salts  and  prepa- 
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rations  of  salts,  not  otherwise  provided  for;  sohkdujlx  o. 

sareapariUa:  shaddocks;  ;heatbii^  oaper;  Alcomoquc,  argol,  or  crude  tartar;  beOs 

skins,  tanned  and  dressed,  of  all  kinds :  ^hen  old.  or  beU  metal,  fit  only  to  be  renua- 

skins  of  all  kinds,  not  otherwise  provided  ufaciured;   brass  in  nigs   or  bars;   Braal 

for;  slate  pencils;  smalts;  spermaceti  can-  wood,  and  aU  other  dye-woods  in  slickf; 

dies   and    tapers;     spirits    of    turpentine;  brass  when  old,  and  fit  only  to  be  renuno- 

^jo^es;   spunk;  squiUs;   starch;  stearine  factured ;  brisUes ;  chalk,  not  oiberwifle pro- 


^1 — — »     ,  *  •••■—'-  • — «..«,»,.. .~s^,  wrougni  or  unwrougai ;  oerries,  nuis,  vn 

type   metal:,  types,   new ,  or  old  ;   vanilla  vegetables  used  excTosively  in  dyeing,  or  a 

beans;  verdigris;  velvet,  in  the  piece,  com-  composing   dyes,  but   no   anicfe    shdl  be 

posed  wholly  ofcolton;  velvety  m  the  piece,  classed   as   sGch    that  has  nndergooe  way 

composed  ol  cotton  and  silk,  but  of  which  manufacture  ;  ivory,  unman ufactoiid ;  if  oiy 

cotton  is  the  component  material  of  chief  nuts,  or  vegetable  ivory  :  madder  root ;  not- 

value ;  vermilion ;  wax  candles  and  tapers ;  g^Hs ,  p^arf,  mother  of ;  Hastings,  suiuble  for 

whalebone  the  produce  of  foreign  fisheries ;  ghoes,  hoots,  bootees,  or  buii^,  exclosire- 

wheat  and  wheat  flour  j  white  and  red  lead  ;  ly  .  manufactures  of  mohair  cloth,  silk  twist, 

whitmg,  or  Paris  white ;  white  vitnol,  or  or  other  manufactures  of  cloth,  suitable  for 

sulphate   of  zinc  ;   window   glass,   broad,  the  manufacture  of  shoes,  booti,  bootee^  or 

crown,  or  cyhnder ;  woollen  hstings ;  yams,  buttons  exclusively ;  horns,  horn-tips,  booet, 

SCHEDULE  E.  boue-tips.     and     teeth,     nnmanufacturfd; 

Arsenic   bark,   Peruvian:    bark   Quilla;  kermes;    lac    dye;     lac    spirits,   madder, 

Brazil  paste,  brimstone,  crude  in  bulk ;  cork  ground ;  nickel ;  pewter,  when  old,  and  fit 

tree  bark,  unmanufactured  ;  codilla,  or  tow  only  to  be  remanufactured ;  rags,  of  mh«^ 

of  hemp  or  flax ;  diamonds,  glaziers*,  set  or  ever  material ;  raw  hides  and  skins  of  til 

not  set ;  dragon's  blood  ;  nax,  unmanufac-  kinds,  whether  dried,  sahed,  or  pickled,  doc 

tured ;  gold  and  silver  leaf;  mineral  kermes;  otherwise  provided  for;  safflower ;  saltpetre, 

silk,  raw.  not  more  advanced  in  manufacture  or  nitrate  of  soda,  or  potash,  when  erode ; 

than  singles  tram  and  thrown  or  organzine ;  seed  lac ;  shellac  ;  sumac ;  tin  in  pigs,  ban, 

teme  tin  plates  tin  foil ;   tin  in  plates  or  or  blocks  ;  tortoise  and  other  shells  uoinioa* 

sheets ;  tin  plates  galvanized,  not  otherwise  factured  :  turmeric ;  waste,  or  shoddy ;  weld ; 

provided  for;  steel  in  bars;  cast,  shear,  or  ^inc,  spelter,  or  tutenegue,  oxunanulactarcd, 

German ;   zinc,  spelter,   or   tutenegue,    in  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
sheets. 

SCHEDULE   F.  SCHEDULE  H. 

Ammonia;   anatto.  rancon   or  Orleans;        Animals  imported 

barilla;  books  printed,  magazines,  pamphlets,  and  silver;  cabmeta 

periodicalsand  illustrated  newspapers, bound  other  collections  of  u ., , 

or   unbound,  not  otherwise  provided  for  ;  tea  when  imported  direct  frona  the  place  ol 
bleaching  powdefs    or    chloride  of  lime;  their  growth   or  prodoctioo.  in  AinerioiJi 
building  stones ;  burr  stones,  wrought  or  un-  vessels,  or  in  foreign  vessels  entitled  by  re- 
wrought  ;  cameos  and  mosaics,  and  imita-  ciprocai  treaties  to  be  exempt  from  discriiD' 
tions  thereof,  not  set ;  chronometers,  box  or  inating  duties,  tonnage,  and  other  charges ; 
ships',  and  parts  thereof;  cocoa,  cochineal;  cofiee,  the  growth  or  production  of  *he  po^ 
cocoa  shells,  compositions  of  glass  or  paste,  sessions  of  the  Netherlands,  imported  fr^m 
not  set ;  cudbear;  diamonds,  gems,  pearb.  the  Netherlands  in  the  same  manner;  coias, 
rubies,  and  other  precious  stones,  and  imi-  gold*  silver,  and  copper;  copper  on  ;  e^fV^r 
tations  thereof,  when  not  set;  engravings  or  when  imported  for  the  United  States  3tiBt: 
plates,  bound  or  unbound ;  hemp-seed,  lin-  cotton  ;  felt,  adhesive,  for  sheathing :. gardes 
seed,  and  rapeseed  ;  fullers*  earth ;  furs,  hat^  seeds,  and  all  other  seeds  not  othenrise  pr»> 
tcrs',  dressed  or  undressed,  not  on  the  skin  ;  vided  for :  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise* 
furs,  undressed  when  on  the  skin ;  goldbeat-  the  growth,  produce,  or  manofacture  oi  (he 
era*  skins ;  gum  Arabic  ;  gum  Senegal ;  earn  United  States  exported  to  a  foreign  conatiy. 
Tragacanth ;  gum  Barbary ;  gum  East  India ;  and  brought  back  to  the   United  States  la 
gum  Jedda  ;  gum  substitute  or  burnt  starch ;  the  same  condition  as  when  exported,  dm 
indigo ;  kelp :  natron  ;  terra  japonica  or  cate-  which  no  drawback  or  bounty  has  bees  sl- 
chn ;  hair  of  all  kinds,  uncleaned  and  un-  lowed :  Providtd,  that  all  the  regniauoos  lo 
manufactured ;  India  rubber,  in  bottles,  slabs,  ascertain  the    identity   thereof,  prescribed 
or  sheets,  unmanufactured  ;  lemon  and  lime  by  existing  laws,  or  which  mar  be  pre- 
juice ;  lime ;  maps  and  charts ;  music  and  scribed    bv   the    Secretary   of   the    Trea- 
music  paper,  with  lines,  bound  or  unbound ;  sory.  shall  be  complied  with ;  guano  j  by*" 
nnx  vomica ;  oils,  palm  and  cocoanut ;  orpi-  hold  eflecta,  old  and  in  use,  of  perwcs  of 
ment ;  palm  leaf,  unmanufactured  ;  polishing  families  from   foreign    countries,  if  n«a 
stones  ;  pumice  and  pumice  stone ;  rattans  abroad  by  them,  and  not  intended  for  say 
and  reeds,  unmanufactured ;  rotton  stone ;  other  person  or  persons,  or  for  sale;  }■•», 
sal  ammonia ;  saltpetre,  (or  nitrate  of  soda,  old ;   modeb  of  inventions  and  other  ub- 
CT  potash.)  refined  or  partially  refined ;  soda  provomenta  in  the  aru :  Provided,  Tostao 
ash,  sulphuric  acid,  or  oil  of  vitriol ;  tallow,  article  or  articles  shall  be  deemed  a  Bwoei 
marrow,  and  all  other  grease  and  soap  stufi.  or  improvement  which  can  be  fittedforase; 
not  otherwise  provided   for;  watches  and  oakum;  oil,  spermaceti^  whale.  J^^rrv 

Cirts  of  watches;  watch  materials  of   all  fish,  ol  American  fisheries,  and  ail oiaefsj^ 

inds,  not  otherwise  provided  for ;  wotd  or  tide*  the  produce  of  auch  fisheries  ;^*"Sffs 

PuieL  nod  ttatuiy,  the  prodoctioft  sf  A^snott 
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artists  residing  abroad,  and  all  other  paint* 
iogs  and  statuary:  Providtdt  The  same  be 
imoorted  in  good  faith  as  objects  of  taste, 
ana  not  of  merchandise ;  personal  houaehola 
effecti*  (not  merchandise)  of  citizens  of  the 
United  Slates  djring  abroad  :  plaster  of  Paris 
vnground  ;  platma,  unman ufactared  ;  sheath- 
ing copper,  but  no  copper  to  be  considered 
such,  and  admitted  free,  except  in  sheets 
forty-eight  inches  long  and  fourteen  inches 
wide,  and  weighing  from  fourteen  to  thirty- 
four   ounces    the   squaxe    foot;   sheathing 


metal ;  specimens  of  natural  history,  miner- 
alogy, or  botany;  trees,  shrubs,  bulbs, 
plants,  and  roots,  not  otherwiee  provided 
tor ;  weari^  apparel  in  actual  use,  and  other 
personal  enects,  not  merchandise,  profes- 
sional books,  instruments,  implements,  and 
tools  of  trade,  occupation,  or  employment, 
of  persons  arriving  in  the  United  States: 
Provided.  That  this  exemption  shall  not  be 
construed  to  include  machinery  or  other  ar- 
ticles imported  for  use  in  any  manufacturing 
establishment  or  for  sale. 


FOREIGN    MISCELLANY. 

Thb  British  mails  for  the  last  month  In  connection  with  its  discussion  of  the 
brought  little  intelligence  of  marked  inter-  ministerial  su^  bill,  the  Spectator  hat 
est.  The  new  ministry  has  carried  its  pro-  some  interesting  remarks  upon  slavery, 
posal  for  the  settlement  of  the  sugar  duties,  suggesting  certain  measures  which,  in  its 
through  its  first  stage,  by  the  very  decided  opmion,  would  do  much  towards  procuring 
majority  of  265  to  135,  much  larger  than  its  ultimate  abolition.  Of  tbese^  the  chief 
had  been  anticipated.  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  the  abandonment,  on  the  part  of  Eng- 
gave  the  proposition  his  hearty  support,  land,  of  her  armed  intervention  for  the 
upon  the  ground  that  it  was  necessary  to  prevention  of  the  slave  trade.  This,  it  is 
supply  the  deficiency  in  the  sugar  duties,  urged,  would  remove  the  distrust  with 
and  that  the  system  of  differential  duties  which  foreign  nations  now  regard  the  ac- 
could  not  have  been  permanent.  A  strong  tion  of  the  British  Government  upon  this 
effort  wan  made,  out  of  Parliament,  mainly  subject — make  the  traffic  free,  and  thus 
by  Anti-Slavery  men,  to  excite  the  country  increase  the  value  of  slaves,  making  their 
against  it,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  aid  health  and  comfort  matters  of  interest  to 
the  extension  and  retard  the  abolition  of  their  owners,  and  thus  removing  many  of 
slavery.  Rut  it  proved  entirely  abortive,  the  horrors  which  now  surround  the  trade-^ 
and  the  measure  was  carried  by  a  most  tri-  give  to  the  West  Indies  the  population  of 
umpbant  vote.  A  very  decided  conviction  which  they  now  stand  in  greatest  need* 
was  generally  manifested  that  evil,  instead  that  of  free  laborers,  and  thus  set  an  ex- 
of  good,  had  resulted  from  the  insulting  ample  of  successful  emancipation  in  those 
and  dictatorial  interference  of  England  in  islands  which  would  exert  a  most  beneficial 
the  affairs  of  other  countries,  under  pre-  infiuence  upon  slaveholding  nations.  At 
tence  of  suppressing  slavery.  The  Time9  present,  abolition  in  the  West  Indies  seems 
upon  this  subject  held  the  following  strong  to  have  failed,  from  the  lack  of  that  kind 
and  judicious  language:  "  What  right  have  of  labor  by  which  alone  their  plantations 
we  to  interfere  with  the  national  institu-  can  be  worked.  The  immigration  which 
tions  and  customs  of  another  country,  ex-  the  abandonment  of  the  armed  intervention 
cept  by  the  usual  methods  of  example  and  would  promote,  it  is  contended,  would 
precept?  Howshould  we  feel  if  the  United  supply  this  want,  and  thus  show  that 
States  should  insult  us  with  prohibitions  emancipation  was  not  only  safe  but  profit- 
on  commerce,  because  we  treated  our  able.  The  effect  of  this  policy  upon  Africa 
white  servants  with  hauteur,  or  h^cause  is  also  discussed.  It  would  tend  greatly 
the  laborers  in  England  and  the  peasantry  to  people  her  western  shore  with  free 
in  Ireland  are  in  a  degraded  and  suffering  blacks,  and  thus  gradually  substitute  the 
condition  .'*'  civilization  of  Europe  for  the  savage  and 

There  was  reason  to  believe  that  an  effort  brutal  ignorance  which  now  overshadows 
would  next  be  made  to  destroy  or  greatly  that  immense  continent.  "  Were  the  West 
reduce  the  enormous  duties  at  present  Indies  fully  peopled,"  says  the  Spectator^ 
levied  upon  tobacco ;  and  certainly,  if  free  *'  our  stations  on  the  coast  of  Western  Af- 
trade  is  to  be  adopted  as  the  basis  of  the  rica  would  become  really  colonies.  Al- 
British  commercial  policy,  there  wotrid  though  the  climate  excludes  the  Anglo- 
seem  to  be  no  reason  for  maintaining  so  Saxon  race,  Anglo-Saxon  influences  would 
striking  an  exception  as  is  manifest  in  the  take  root,  would  fructify, and  would  spread 
existing  tobacco  duties.  The  new  ministry  towards  the  interior.'* 
thus  far  has  ably  and  successfully  main-  A  very  serious  schism  has  occurred  in 
tiined  its  positioo.  the  ranks  of  the  Irish  Repealers.    It  grew 
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W.Mi    J. ►,/«,'*!    f' f ',*      If    Y'/j'-jf    Ireland  pr%'l*^3*a,  i»  what  ' 

^fr,4««^,4   ,f,  ^,  ««/r>r^,  if  m-Mt  1^0  on  to  in«*it.Tt:'/*'j  ha»e»r»e«lT  pnywd  f^ 

f),*<  *('/.*"»'>'  wK,''i  It  *h/»'»i*'r,«,     S'jrb  an  in  f«:t,  w  IK<  only  rerslar  eeod:t 

Hj/;.' *I   ^<i't'A   \,.  I'l'/f,  iK*'  ctriutr^  it.io  n  repT«enf»*iTe  p^emceaf — u  tbc  pi 

riTil  W4r,in  WM' h,  h'/w^1'^r,  the  irnmenM  want  for  tD«  fa  tare  wcvrityotf'tfee  cs4 

Mup*'ti'irt*f  <ii  Kfi/i4't'i  wffU\'in^K-0fiiif  pre'  Thii  profp%«f  is  be^nBcia^  lo  be 

irmi,  40')  th'u  woii/)  the  rer^/.^!  ^frrtation  be  plithed  amooj^  ot.     It  m  importwit  fv  tW 

hr'»'i/h' »/, «  M'^^lyr.,',.  |.j,,r,n     fr  i«  much  present,  and  ttill  more  importanl  fiortte 

fft"f.-  i^r^tMhl/*  ttM<  0'fofifi#;ri  poiiry  will  latare.     We  shall  one  day  hare  need  of  aU 

jft'V4f\,  nrni  thit,lhrou/h  hit  union  with  the  strength,  all  the  coosisteBCc,  all  thm 

)i»  WUt/n  wh'i  ■fp  r»'»w  m  power,  s/^me  aalhority  ofa  ConserratiTepartr.  Wesfaall 

•*f»«f*/lMrv  fn^-^^ur*-*  for  thfl  rt-imi  of  Ire-  conip'jtulate  ourselres,  therefore,  if  it  be 

Ufwl  will  hf  N'l'i|itrfl,  formed,  exercised,  and  broof^bt  into  disd- 

('|i"n  thf<  roritin«int,  hofhini^  hiu  trans-  pline  in  adrance,  daring  times  more  free 

lr«"l  of  •(ir/  mI  intrr*'«l.     Another  attempt  than  those  when  all  its  vrisdom  and  energy 

M4  Ik  *mi  rn4/ln  itwm  tUt*  Iif«  of  I^iuif  Phil-  may  be  put  to  the  proof.    This,  howerer, 

li|»|M< ,  h«ir  M  hMi  no  tm|iortiinoe,  and  was  is  certainly  not  the  sole  political  piugr— 

sifn|ily  (hfl  fr^nk   of  an   iiiMno  boy.     M.  we  have  to  make.     We  tre  now  commeoc- 

<li'iA'»r,  «(  a  |Mil»liR  dinner  K'^nn  him  by  ing,  and  shall  perfect  many  others.    We 

hi«  <  oiiwtituntilN.  muds  an  aildregs  full  of  are  pror.eeditig  to  the  most  essential,  the 

wiii"   •nd    iuiliriout  rrflrrlions  upon   the  most  pressing ;  but  rery  far  from  rejecting 

rumlilion  of  KroriPi*,  and  thr  governmental  any  others,  the  Conservative  policy  is desir- 

tuilh'v     whli'h    her    prn^prrity    dt^mands.  oua  of  having  them,  and  will  accept  then 

•'r4iii'»Jiiiaaid,rf*(|iiirr«  no  now  revolution,  all.     It  will  examine  them,  and  discass 

but  only  M  Kovvrnmont  determined  to  fulfill  them,  with  a  sincere  disposition  to  adopt 

all  !!•  duttn*.     She  if  a  free  country,  pos-  such  as  are  eligible.'    It  only  wishee,ae  it 

••ssiii|siidoiiJoy|ngeiiuality,coDstitutioo«l  has  its  duty  to  do,  thtt  they  may  be  i 
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and  ■erious  improTementt,  in  harmony  with  proceedingi  of  tho  new  torereign,  thqt  iar, 
the  general  wants  of  society — its  essential  nave  given  universal  satisfaction,  and  the 
principles.  Do  not  believe,  gentlemen,  l>elief  is  general  that  he  will  go  on  with 
that  material  and  even  political  progression  the  work  of  reform  and  carry  it  into  every 
are  the  only  subjects  of  contemplation  in  department  of  the  state.  The  Rome  aa* 
the  Conservative  policy.  It  holds  also,  and  respondent  of  the  Times  savs  that  the  ad- 
above  all,  to  the  promotion  of  the  moral  ministration  bf  justice,  which  is  in  a  de- 
interests,  the  moral  prosperity  of  the  peo-  plorable  stiite,  will  shortly  be  improved ; 
pie.  It  wishes  the  increase  of  the  mwal  and  a  rigid  inquiry  is  going  on,  not  only 
value  of  the  citizens  quite  as  much  as  their  as  to  the  sources  from  whence  the  public 
welfare  and  liberty.  How  should  it  be  revenue  is  raised,  but  into  the  causes  which 
otherwise?  How  could  th^  Conservative  render  taxation  so  op{>ressi  veto  the  people* 
policy  not  propose  and  not  attain  this  oh-  and  so  unproductive  in  the  result.  New 
ject?  What  are  the  principles,  what  the  principles  are  about  to  be  established;  a 
sentiments,  upon  which  it  labora  to  estab*  reduction  of  duties  jo  as  to  prevent  smug- 
lish  and  to  honor  ?  Respect  for  order — ^re-  gling  from  the  Neapolitan  territory,  is  pro- 
spect for  laws — respect  for  doties— respect  par^ ;  and  in  the  course  of  another  year 
for  reli|i;ious  creeos.  What  influence  is  vast  and  beneficial  changes  will  be  made, 
there  more  moral  than  that  of  such  princi-  These  expectations  give  new  promise  to  the 
pies  and  such  sentiments  ?  And  how  should  Papal  States,  and  in  connection  with  the 
not  the  policy  which  takes  them  as  its  rule  movements  which  have  been  exhibited  in 
of  conduct  not  tend  to  the  moral  ameliora-  other  quarters,  encourage  the  belief  that  a 
tion  of  society  ?  Such  are,  gentlemen,  un-  new  day  is  dawning  upon  Italy, 
der  whatever  aspect  you  consider  it,  order  The  excavations  of  Pompeii  are  still  Con- 
or liberty,  material  or  moral  interests  in  tinued,  and  in  recent  Italian  journals  some 
everything  relating  to  the  life  and  internal  interesting  details  are  given  of  their  results, 
affairs  of  our  society,  such  are  the  effbcts  During  the  recent  session  of  the  Scientific 
of  the  Conservative  policy,  judged,  not  by  Congress  a  house  was  exposed  in  their 
its  promises,  but  by  its  worlu.**  honor,  which  had  evidently  belonged  to  a 

rich  citizen.     The  frescoes  found  there 

The  new  Pope,  Pius  IX.,  had  published  were  well  executed,  but  the  other  parts 
his  general  amnesty,  which  was  received  were  not  in  any  way  remarkable.  The 
with  universal  rejoicing.  In  the  commence-  house  known  by  the  title  of  the  **  Hunters',** 
ment  of  the  document  he  tells  the  people  is  now  entirely  exposed.  It  is  only  remark- 
that,  at  the  very  moment  when  their  re-  able  for  its  pictures,  which  all  relate  to 
joicing  at  his  elevation  to  the  pontificate  hunting,  and  are  executed  with  a  certain 
rose  sweetly  to  his  ear,  he  was  penetrated  vigor.  The  house  examined  on  the  occa- 
vrith  sorrow  on  thinking  that  many  heads  sion  of  the  visit  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
of  families  and  misguided  youth  were  Ian-  presented  nothing  worthy  of  notice;  a  few 
guishing  in  prison ;  and  that  he  then  deter-  amphorae  and  some  bronzes  were  found,  but 
mined  to  liberate  all  those  who  were  sin-  their  quality  was  exceedingly  ordinary, 
cerely  repentant,  and  who  would  pledge  The  visit  of  the  Empress  of  Russia  brought 
themselves  to  future  good  behavior.  He  to  light  a  portable  kitchen.  It  is  made  of 
next  announces,  that  not  only  political  pri>  iron,  and  prepared  with  cavities  to  receive 
soners  should  be  released,  but  that  all  the  saucepans  containing  the  meat  and  ve- 
exiles  might  return  to  their  country,  pro-  getables.  A  recent  excavation  has  discov- 
rided  they  made  known  their  intentions  to  ered  a  house,  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  which 
the  several  Nuncios  within  a  year ;  and  he  was  lying  the  skeleton  of  a  man,  and  near 
ends  by  stating,  that  though  ecclesiastics,  him  thirty>six  silver  coins  and  two  sold  * 
military  officers,  and  public  employh  are  ones.  The  latter  were  of  the  time  of  Do- 
excluded,  their  cases  will  be  taken  into  mitian,  and  the  silver  pieces  bore  the  like- 
consideration,  and  he  holds  out  a  promise  ness  and  name  of  Vespasian, 
of  grace  to  them.  The  concluding  words  The  difficulties  in  the  Caucasus  still  con- 
of  the  address  are  as  touching  as  the  com-  tinue.  The  latest  accounts  state  that  the 
mencement.  The  Pope  calls  on  the  people  late  appearance  of  Schamyl  in  the  Plains  of 
to  combine  for  the  common  good,  *'  in  order  Cabardia  had  produced  an  immense  impret« 
that  every  link  of  the  chain  uniting  father  sion  among  all  the  mountain  tribes  of  the 
and  son  by  the  grace  of  God  shall  remain  west.  Notwithstanding  the  jealousy  and 
unbroken,**  and  then,  like  a  wise  monarch,  natural  antipathy  of  the  various  popula* 
he  tells  them,  **  that  though  clemency  is  tions,  who  do  not  speak  the  same  language, 
the  pleasinr  attribute  of  a  sovereign,  justice  the  voice  of  the  prophet  Schamvl  had  not 
if  his  first  duty."  failed  to  produce  its  effect  in  Cabardia,  and 

The  amnesty  was  published  on  the  171h  numerous  tribes  of  the  Plain  had  taken  up 

of  July.    The  political  prisoners  in  the  arms  for  him.    The  numerical  superiority 

castle  of  St  Angelo  were  at  once  released,  of  the  Russian  army,  which  amounts  to 

and  orders  were  dispatched  to  all  the  de-  60,000  men,  on  the  borders  of  the  Terek, 

pots  for  the  immediate  liberation  of  all  has  compelled  Schamyl  to  retire  into  the 

persons  included  in  the  act  of  grace.    The  mountains,  not  having  the  means  to  coi- 
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tend  in  the  Plain  vilh  advantage  againit  aa  aevtriX  antiqae  object*,  which  be  has 

the  combined  Rusdian  compact  intanlry  and  preiwuted  to  the  Bibliolbeqae  du  Km.  The 

cannon ;  but  many  of  the  Cabardian  itibea  moat  remarkable  object  which  be  ipealis  et 

have  followed  him  into  the  interjor  of  the  ai  having  leen  in  bis  travel*  is  k  lar^c  slab 

great  Tschetsehuya,  leaving  behind  them  of  basalt,  eoiertd  with  cuneiform  insciip- 

their  villages  to  be  destroyed  by  the  Cos-  tions,  and  bearing  tbe  figure  of  a  kinf  or 

sacks,  and  only  carrying  aVay  with  them  priest,  holding  a  sceptre  in  tbe  left  band, 

their  arms.    These  tribes  have  considera-  This  curious  monument,  wbicb  api>«n  to 

bly  increased  Schamyl's  army,  which  al.  belong  to  the  period  of  the  Aaejrun  A^^ 

ready  consisted  of  *JU,(AXl  roeo,  when   ha  could,  M.  de  Ma»Latrie  believes,  be  easily 

crossed  the  Terek.  Although  the  bold  plan  obtained  posseaaion  of. 

of  this  renowned  chief  did  not  wholly  sue-         In  India  tbe  triumphant  succesa  of  tbe 

ceed,  his  intrepidity  ia,  however,  to  be  ad-  British  bas  met  with  some  check  u  Ir-e 

mired.     He  bad  spread  alarm  even  to  tbe  Forlressof  Kote  Kangra,  beloiit(ing  (o  Ike 

walls  ofTekaderinadid,  the  capital  of  the  Sikbs,  wbicb  still  holds  out  agaiii!,t  all  lie 

Tschernomerian  Cossacks.  At  no  time  had  eBbrts  and  artillery  of  ibe  ilnglish  arny 

a  Tschetschentsian  chief  ventured  to  un-  which  bas  invested  it ;  and,  what  is  woru 

dertake  aa  Long  and  bold  a  march  through  still,  there  is  no  prospect  aa  yet  of  iti  bcinj 

a  triple  line  of  KuBsian  fortresses.   So  ^reat  Uken.    It  is  said  to  be  equal  to  Gibnltai, 

was  the  consternation  among  the  Ruasiana.  and    abtolutely    impregnable.       Tbe   S>ab 

that  General  Ludcra  did  not  think  himself  commander  of  this  extensive  plMC  iscatlRl 

safe  at  Stauropol,  the  head-quarters  of  the  Killadar,  which  signilies  "  the  handwoie 

Russian  army  of  operations,  which  he  has-  lion."    An  immense  treasure  in  gold  ami 

tily  left,  marching  in  the  direction  of  the  silver  is  said  to  be  contained  in  the  tonress, 

fortresses  on  the  borders  of  the  Kuban.  and  the  greatest  anxiety  prevails  to  reduce 

M.de  Mas-Latrie,  who  had  been  charged  it.    The  "  handsome  lion  "  bo  ref 09e<l  t> 

by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  with  listen  to  any  terms,  and  rejects  every  oCer. 

a  scientific  mission  in  tbe  East,  has  just  re-  while  the  {Aace  and  the  garrison  are  procj 

turned  hone,  after  visiting  Syria,  IJalbec,  against  the  bombs  and  every  missile  of  the 

Sidon,  Tyre,  Egypt  and  Cyprus.    He  ataid  British  army.     The  English  arc  grcatlv  ir< 

some  time  in  the  last  named  place,  and  rilaled  by  the  delay,  sod  fear,  if  krmi 

procured  there  a  number  of  original  docu-  continued,  the  treasure  m*;  by  ■ome  meBU 

aents  relative  to  Iha  Middle  Ages,  *a  well  escape  tbeir  grasp. 


CRITICAL  NOTICE. 

STANDAitD  Li>B*B-r. — Boscn^t  JJfc  of  fote,  would,  ID   fact,   form  alargepetlol 
Xeo  the  Tenth.     London,  Bohn ;  New  ltalianhiBlory,and  that  altogether  themoai 
York,  BarUett  i,  Welford.  brilliant  and  varied.    And  such  is  Roscoe'a 
life   and  character  of  Leo.      It  is  quite  ■ 
It  has  been  conceded  on  all  hands,  that  full  as  any  history  of  that  period  need  lobe. 
one  of  the  moat  clasaical  and  elegant  pieces  It  Is  written,  too,  not  only  with  a  stngvlir 
of  writing  in'our  language  is  the  Life  of  union  of  dignity  and  grace,  so  that  io  point 
Lorenzo  de  Medici,  the  lather  of  Leo  the  of  style  it  may  be  compared  with  any  Bar- 
Tenth,  by    the   distinguished    Merchant  rative  in  tbe  Engliah  language,  but  with 
Author,  of  Liverpool.    Even  an  ordinary  those  higher  requisilesofhiatory,  Iboroi^ 
treatment  of  such  a  subject  as  the   times  candor  and  humanity.     Rowoe  may  bait 
■nd  career  of  the  brilliant  Florentine  would  had  his  prejudices,  but  he  h>s  shown  icij 
be  of  very  great  interest.    Leo  X.  waa  few  of  them  in  his  work.    This  is  espt> 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  that  Italy,  ciaJlj  evident  in  his  porlraitnre  of  Cxnf 
country  for  several  centuries  prolific  in 


great  men,  ever  produced.  .  _ 

accomplished,  his  plana  of  a^randizemeat 
were  made  to  embrace  the  widest  reign  of 
taste — tbe  establishment  of  Literature,  and 
tbe  cultivation  of  tbe  arts — rendering  his 
period  the  second  Augustan  age.     In  addi- 
tion, moreover,  to  the  number  of  splendid 
,  nen  and  the  aiirring  events  tieloaging  lo 
his  own  time,  a  satisfactory  account  of  the 
career  of  Leo  X.  must  tike  in   a  large 
portion  of  Florentine  history,  connected 
with  the  annals  of  the  Medicean  Family, 
~  preceding  characters  and  events, 
•w  aOected  the  condition  of  Italy 
cope.    Such  ■  biognphy,  tbere- 
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THE    VETO   POWER:   OUR   INLAND   TRADE. 

Thk  Veto  of  President  Polk  on  the  bUl  favor  at  all.  It  was  roost  especially  re- 
making appropriations  for  riTers  and  sisted  by  those  who,  even  at  that  early 
harbors,  has  renewed  the  discassion  as  to  day,  claimed  to  be  the  special  friends  of 
the  proper  extent  of  the  qualified  nega-  the  people,  and  sticklers  for  their  rights 
tire  UDon  the  proceedinrs  of  Congress,  — as  of  monarchical  origin,  and  as  pro- 
granted  to  the  rresident  by  the  Constitu-  ceeding  on  the  assvroption  that  one 
tion,  and  sharpened  the  interest  and  de-  man  would  possess  more  virtue  and  wis- 
sire  of  the  people,  that  this  power,  which  dom  than  a  number  of  men  collected  in 
modem  experience  has  proved  to  be  of  Legislative  bodies.  Dr.  Franklin,  Mr. 
such  elastic  construction,  should  be  more  M&dison,  Mr.  Mason,  of  Virginia,  and 
rigidly  defined,  and  abstemiously  exer-  Mr.  Bedford,  of  Delaware,  were  among 
cised.  The  peculiar  circumstances  un-  the  members  of  the  Convention  that 
der  which  the  President  thought  it  ad-  framed  the  Constitution,  who  opposed  an 
Tisable  to  return  the  River  and  Harbor  unqualified  Executive  veto — not  aJl  indeed 
bill,  with  his  objections,  have  added  for  the  same  nor  for  analagous  reasons — 
poipancy  to  the  regret  and  to  the  indig-  but  Mr.  Mason  put  his  opposition  ex- 
nation  which  that  act  has  occasions,  pressly  on  the  ground  that  such  a  proti- 
and  we  cannot,  therefore,  better  appro-  sion  **  did  not  accord  with  the  genius  of 
OTiate  some  space  in  this  number  oi  the  the  people.**  The  limited  or  qualified 
Review,thantothe  exposition  of  what  we  veto  was  finally  adopted  with  a  view 
deem  the  true  limits,  in  such  cases,  of  the  mainly  to  enable  the  Executive  to  defend 
Executive  VetOt  and  the  extravagant  dis-  himself  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
regard  and  overstepping  of  those  limits  Legislature.  This  was  avowedly  the 
by  Mr.  Polk.  primary  inducement  to  the  grant  ci'  this 

To  all  who  have  studied  the  origin  of  power — that  of  protecting  the  country 
the  Constitution,  and  who  are  familiar  against  the  chance  of  bad  laws,  passed 
with  the  discussions,  which,  in  the  Ge-  tnroueh  inadvertence  or  design,  being 
nend  Convention,  in  the  Conventions  of  secondary,  and  quite  subordinate ;  the 
the  several  States,  and  in  the  public  presumption  natumlly  being,  that  the  Le- 
pess,  preceded,  and  ultimately  secured,  gislature  would  not  designedly,  and  were 
Its  formation — it  is  well  known  that  an  not  likely  through  haste  or  inadver- 
^Lecutive  negative  upon  the  acts  of  the  tence,  to  pass  such  hiws.  But  it  was  no- 
Legislature  yrwB  vehemently  resisted,  and  where  intmiated,  nor  in  the  primitive  and 
it  was  only  in  iht  qualified  shape  in  purer  days  of  the  republic  would  it  have 
which  it  now  exists,  that  it  coula  find  Deen  tolentted,  that  on  a  plea  of  £ipt- 
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dieney  the  Executive  might  Dut  his  nega-  power  and  multiplication  in  nnmher  and 

tive  on  any  bill  passed  by  (Congress.  in  territories,  of  the  people,  whose  law- 

That  the  chief  motive  for  investing  the  givers  it  was  their  privilege  to  be.    la 

President  with  a  qualified  negative  upon  ueir  view  the  executive  power,  as  de- 

the  acts  of  Congress,  was  purely  with  a  fined  and  designed  by  the  Constitution, 

view  to  self-defence,  is  tnus  explicitly  was,  as  compared  with  the  legislative 

set  forth  in  No.  Ixxiii.  of  the  Federalist*  power,  weak  and  liable  to  encroacnmenta. 

from  the  pen  of  Alexander  Hamilton:  As  developed  by  the  **  genius  of  demo- 

.,_.               •.      r  i_     r     •  1   •     T^  cracy,"  and  sustained  by  the  undreamed 

absorb  the  powers,  of  other  departments,  has  oversnadowmgly  great,  and  now  nvea 
been  already  more  than  once  suggested :  the  the  law  alike  to  the  Legislation  of  Con- 
insufficiency  of  a  mere  parliamentary  deline-  gress,  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  sepa- 
ation  ofboundanes  of  each,  has  a&p  been  ^te  States.  The  President  of  the  UmS 
remarked  upon ;  and  the  necessity  of  furnish-  iT  ^  k^»«M».  *  "«  *  •  wjuwh  vi  »«•«  «^iui« 
in«  each  with  consiitolional  arms  for  its  own  otates,  with  bis  enormous  appointing 
defence,  has  been  inferred  and  proved .  From  power,  reaching  t  brough  every  part  of  the 
these  clear  and  indubitable  principles,  resulu  country,  and  holding  out  prizes  to  every 

?r^S2f^^^^/tSeXru?^er^^^  «>:;  ?(--^^^on  or  cupidity  with  the  un- 

of  the  iegi^*lative  branches.    Wthout  the  jestncted  power  of  peremptory  removal 

one  or  the  other,  the  former  would  be  abso-  from  ofllce,  and  with  his  qualified  veto  oa 

lutely  unable  to  defend  himself  against  Uie  the  acts  of  Congress,  possesses  and  ex- 

SfJ'be'r^'MTutho'J^^^  ercises  more  despoUc  authority  than  the 

sive  resolutions,  or  annihilated  by  a  sinele  monarch  who  occupies  the    throne  of 

vote ;  and  in  the  one  mode  or  the  other,  the  England  or  of  France, 

executive  and  l««islauve  power  mi^^t  speedi-  flie  chief  consideration,  therefore,  upon 

ly  come  to  be  blended  in  the  same  hands.  If  ^^ich  the  original  grant  of  a  qualified 

even  no  propensity  had  ever  discovered  it-  ^..^,-  ^  L  *ul  t»^a!1\     t  •v^  ttuIj 

self  in  the  lEx^gisfative  body  to  mvade  the  »«g*^^e  to  the  President  of  the  United 

rights  of  the  Executive,  the  rules  of  just  rea-  States  was  made — that  of  his  coopaia- 

•pning  and  theoretic  propriety  would,  of  tive   helplessness- -fails   entinly.    Uia 

themselves,  leach  ns,  that  the  one  ought  not  authority,  on  the  contrary,  like  Josephs 

to  be  lelt  at  the  mercy  of  the  other,  but  ought  .K««f  V-.  -!l^,li  ;»l^tT  ;1  ^  l^ni 

to  possess   a   constituuonal   nni  effective  •?««»  *^*»  «^«^  >tself  Ml  the  midst  of 

power  of  self-defence.**  all  the  other  nowers  of  the  ConsUtotion, 

and  these  all  bow  down  and  make  ohei- 

Nothing  can  be  more  explicit  than  this  sance  to  it    Practically,  therefore,  this 

language — nothing  more  dear  than  that  provision  of  the  ConMitution  is  proved  to 

this  exceptional  power  was  granted  to  be  unsound. 

the  President,  under  our  system,  mainly  But  the  same  eminent  expounder  of  the 

from  an  apprehension,  that  in  its  practi-  Constitution,  to  whom  we  have  already 

eal  working,  the  Executive  would  prove  referred  for    explanation   of   the  chief 

feebler  than  the  Legislative  Department,  motives  for  engrafting  upon  a  repuUicaa 

and  therefore  be  subject  to  injurious  en-  Executive  this  kingly  prerogative  thas 

croachments  from  the  latter.  goes  on  to  explain  we  secondary  use  of 

The  men  who  framed  the  Constitution  tne  conceded  power : 

were  pure  as  they  were  wise.    They  «u  ^^^  ^nly  serves  as  a  shield  to  the  £■• 

were  of  the  race  which,  through  every  •cutive,  bat  it  fnmisbcs  as  additioad  sec^ 

•ort  of  self-sacrifice  and  abnegation,  had  rity  against  the  eaactioa  of  improper  kwb 

carried  the  country  through  the  perilous  J'  eatabliahcf  a  saluurv  check  upop  the  Irgis- 

jmoftherevolutioT:^  157.^  S^'eld '^o/^ 

founded  a  free  government,  were  now  tancy,  or  of  any  impaJses  maSnetAw^ 

met  to  devise  a  syataoi  which  should  public  good,  which  may  happen  to  infcriM 

■Mtintain  it  free,  and  render  it  efficient  amiyoniyofihsibody.^ 


and  powerfoL     But  llMir  very  purity        Let  our  readers  alt«itiv«ly  ,,^ 

misled  them.    They  nasooad  and  acted,  the  casea  to  which  Hamilton,  hiaasM 

as  though  tha  men  of  oAer  days,  for  one  of  the  fnuneiB  of  the  Cuaslilubcwi. 

whom  they  were  ahovl  to  prepare  the  and  who  had  supported  the  pmristy  ei 

wganic  kw,  would  be*-Jike  themselves  this  very  prarocative,  realncia  its 

pore,  patriotic  and  self*deajring.    They  cise,  «  fo&m.  pieeipitaney,  or 

uttie  dreamed  of  the  impurities,  or  of  the  unfriendly  to  the  pobhe  good,* 

ihiiu  of  •«  progressive  dsmooacy  r  aad^  contrast  therewith,  the  pseltismas 

wise  and  foreeesiag  as  they  were,  they  the  sophistry  of  Mr.  Polk's  mmm 

^  not  nBlix0  Iha  pmdigioaa  gsowth  in  marmng  the  IW)or  bill 
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This  enamemtion  by  a  oontanpoim-  «inoi^  otiMra,  of  det^rariniiig  the  eontU- 

neotis  expositor,  of  the  cases  to  which  tutionality  of  the  laws  of  Congress,  thcie 

the  secondary  ase  of  the  veto  power — the  was  no  necessity  for  reposing  a  like 

J  primary  use  being  solely  that  of  self-de-  power  elsewhere,  and  theiWore.  the  only 

ence — was  intended  to  be  confined,  is  ground  upon  which  the  President  could 

entirely  at  yarianoe  with  those  assumed  be  considered  as  authorized  to  exercise 

in  almost  all  the  Executive  messages  it — ^that  of  its  necessity  for  the  public 

assigning  reasons  for  the   exercise   of  good — being  taken  ft  way,  the  assumption 

the  powm.    It  excludes,  amon^  others,  of  such  power  by  the  Executive  is  with- 

the  ground  of  unconstitutionality — and  out  foundation. 

wisely,  for  the  President  is  not  by  the  Con-  But  if  the  President  may  not  rightfully 
stitution  empowered  to  decide  upon  the  interpose  constitutional  scruples  against 
constitutionality  of  any  act  of  Congress,  bills — not  manifestly  unconstitutional — 
As  sworn  to  support  and  uphold  the  still  less  may  he  wtio  has  no  charge  of 
Constitution,  he  may  not  indeed  put  his  the  money  power  or  resources  of  the 
signature  to  any  bill,  plainly  and  palpa-  nation— except  as  derived  from  the«cts  of 
bty  in  violation  of  the  Constitution — uit  the  Legislature — assume  to  set  up  hie 
be  admissible  even  in  the  way  of  argu-  views  of  economical  or  extravagant  ex- 
ment  to  assume,  that  Congress  could  pass  penditure  in  lien  of  the  decision  of  C^on- 
any  such — but  constructive  violations  he  gress.  The  whole  duty  and  charge  of 
has  no  right  or  authority  to  judge  of.  **  raisine  revenue,  laying  and  collecting 
When  botn  Houses  of  Ciongress  pass  a  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  to 
biU,  which,  by  the  very  fact  of  passing  pay  the  debts,  and  provide  for  the  com- 
it,  they  consider  constitutional;  unless,  mon  defence  and  welfare  of  the  United 
upon  the  face  of  it,  it  should  clearly,  ob-  States,  to  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of 
ytously,  and  indisputably,  contravene  the  United  States,  and  to  regulate  com- 
the  Constitution — as,  for  mstance,  if  a  merce  with  foreign  nations,  and  among 
bill  should  be  passed,  divesting  the  Ex-  the  several  States,'*  belong  exclusively  to 
ecutive  of  the  right  to  appoint  foreign  Congress,  and  it  is  necessarily  a  usur pa- 
ambassadors,  or  of  any  other  power  tion  on  the  part  of  the  Executive,  when- 
which  the  Constitution  expressly  gives  ever  he  attempts  to  interfere  with,  much 
to  him — the  President  is  bound  to  assume  more  to  thwart,  the  exercise  of  any  of 
that  it  is  constitutionally  passed,  and  these  conceded  powers  of  Congress. 
may  not  set  up  any  scruples  or  abstrac-  When,  therefore,  Mr.  Polk,  in  his  veto 
tions  of  his  own  aj^ainst  the  declared  measaze  on  the  Harbor  bill,  alleges  the 
sense  and  interpretation  of  the  Legisia-  fact  ot  an  existing  war,  and  of  jis  large 
ture.  He  is  not  the  arbiter,  whether  demands  on  the  Treasury,  as  a  rea^ion 
bills  are  or  are  not  constitutional ;  that  against  the  appropriation  of  nearly  two 
high  and  responsible  trust  is  specially  millions  of  dollars  by  that  bill,  and  when 
devolved  upon  another  department — the  he  proceeds  to  say,  that  if  the  bill  in 
judiciary — which,  by  its  nature,  constitu-  question  become  a  law,  **  the  princip'e  it 
tion,  and  duties  being  removed  from  the  establishes  would  lead  to  lar^ce  and  an- 
disturbing  influences  of  political  parties,  nually  increasing  appropriations,  and 
can  pass  with  more  unsuspected  impar-  drains  upon  the  Treasury,*'  and  to  **  in- 
tialityand  greater  fitness,  upon  questions,  creased  burdens  upon  the  people  by  tax- 
connected — as  those  which  relate  to  the  ation,**  he  travels  entirely  beyond  the 
imputed  unconstitutionality  of  public  record,  and  impertinently  assumes  the 
measures — too  often  are  with  party  poli-  discharge  of  functions  expressiy  confided 
tics.  Having  thus  provided  a  tribunal  to  Congress.  To  them,  and  not  to  the 
by  which  the  conformity  of  all  laws  to  President,  it  belongs,  to  decide  to  what 
the  standard  of  the  Constitution  could  objects  within  the  scope  of  their  authori- 
and  should  be  tested,  it  would  have  been  ty  the  public  treasure  shall  be  applied ; 
alike  unnecessary  and  unwise  for  the  and  it  is  alike  inconsistent  with  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  to  confer  a  theory  of  popular  institutions,  which 
like  power  upon  the  President.  The  jealously  precludes  the  executive  authori- 
public  good  being  the  only  legitimate  ty  from  any  management  of,  or  control 
end  for  which  power  is  conferred,  the  over,  the  public  Treasury — placed  exclu- 
neoessity  of  the  grant  for  such  a  purpose  sively  under  the  guardianship  of  the  peo- 
is  the  first  point  to  be  decided.  As  the  ple*8  representatives — and  with  that  of  a 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  is  strict  construction  of  the  Constitutioiiy 
expressly  constttuted  for  the  ptirpoae,  which  limits  each  departmeot   to  the 
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This  is  a  very  pave  charge  certainly—  the  United  States  to  a(l  forn««  conotrM. 

amounting  as  it  does,  in  the  one  instance  An  intereit  oC  tfak  magnitude,  dtUy  ang- 

to  eross  inconsistency,  and  in  the  other  menting,  in  which  to  maoy  Sutet  and  ao 

to  deliberate  treachcry-«nd.  therefore,  l«p  a  portion  of  ojir  citizen  p«^ 

we  subjoin  the  evidence.    In  his  Annual  naturalfy  commanded  the  atteolion  of  Con- 

wc  oui/jviii  iu^w  ^                        ^^  gretg,  and  properly  receired  its  foctenng 

Message,  on  2d  of  Dec.  last,  the  Prwi-  ^^;  Safe*^ha!rboii  were  much  needcS! 

dent  refers  tcT  the  Report  of  the  Secretary  ^^^  ^  .y.^^n,  ^f  improvements,  with  a 

of  War,  which  accompanied  the  Message,  yje^  to  provide  them,  was  commenced  in 

for  information  concerning  the  state  of  i824.    The  total  amount  expended  upon 

the  army,  of  the  defences  of  the  country,  these  harbors  is  $3,861,964.    The  objeete 

and  the  condition  of  the  public  workst  and  to  which  these  appropriations  have  beta 

Bays: '*  I  invite  your  attention  to  the  sttg-  applied,  and  the  amounts  of  them  from 

jrestions  contained  in  that  report,  in  rela-  1824  to  the  present  time,  are  apecified  in 

Son  to  the  prominent  objects  of  public  the  annexed  report,  together  with  an  esu- 

interest  *•  °**^®             further  sums  required  for  the 

The  Report  thus  emphatically  com.  th^^^^l'^^uJul'J^^^ 

mended  to  the  altenUon  of  Congress,  has  ^^rance  that  the  anticip^tlni  advantages 

these  observaUons  on  the  Report  Irom  the  ^^  j^  j^e  ^^d  be  realized  to  the  fullest 

Bureau  of  Topograpical  Engineers,  with-  extent.    It  may  be  proper  to  remark  that 

in  whose  charge  and  care  are  all  the  itn-  these  improvements  are  not  without  benefit 

provements  of  our  harbors  and  rivers :  in  a  military  point  of  view.    Should  it  ever 

become  necessary  to  have  a  naval  force  up* 

*<  The  report  from  the  Chief  of  the  Corps  on  these  Lakes,  the  numerous  and  commo- 
of  Topographical  Engineen,  hereto  ap-  dious  harbors  thus  provided  by  the  aid  of 
pended,  nas  been  prepared  with  care  and  the  Government  will  contribute  to  its  saCs- 
industry ;  it  embraces  objects  of  great  pub-  ty  and  successful  operations.  Besides,  there 
lie  concern,  and  furnishes  most  desirable  are  now  employed  in  the  commerce  of  these 
information,  in  regard  not  only  to  the  Lakes  a  great  number  of  large-sized  and 
works  upon  which  expenditures  have  been  stoutly-built  steamers,  which  would  not 
made  during  the  last  season,  but  to  those  have  been  placed  there  by  individual  en- 
which  are  likely  to  t>e  prosecuted  during  terprise  but  for  the  safety  and  accommoda- 
the  ensuing  year.  The  details  of  the  ope-  tion  afibrded  by  these  harbors.  In  case  of 
rations  and  the  results  of  the  past  year  uir-  a  public  emergency,  these  steamers  can  be 
nish  satisfactory  proof  of  the  advantages  of  expeditiously  converted  into  effiKtive  ves- 
confiding  the  executing,  as  well  as  the  sels  of  war  and  rendered  subservieiit  to 
planning,  of  works  of  this  character  to  men  military  operations.  Nor  are  the  economy 
of  scientific  acquirements,  professional  and  facility  of  transporting  troops,  muni- 
skill,  and  practical  experience.  Such  du-  tions  of  war,  and  supplies, to  be  ovei looked 
ties  are  properly  assigned  to  those  who,  by  in  estimating  the  public  advantage  of  the 
education,  constant  study,  and  long  labo-  Lake  improvements.  It  is  also  said  that 
rious  practice,  have  acquired  the  requisite  our  best  seamen  are  those  who  have  been 
qualifications  to  superintend  and  properly  trained  in  the  navigation  of  our  Lakes, 
execute  them.  The  objects  brought  into  •*  The  number  of  lake  hart>or  improve* 
view  in  the  report  of  the  Topoi^raphical  ments  authorized  by  law  is  twenty-six. 
Bureau  are  not  of  exclusively  military  char-  Good  harbors  have  been  made  wherc'nooe 
acter,  but  many  of  them,  however,  have  an  existed  l>efore,  and  the  expenses  of  con* 
intimate  relation  to  the  defence  of  the  struction  have  not,  in  the  whole,  exceeded 
country,  and  all  are  regarded  as  public  the  estimates  prospectively  presented, 
works  directly  connected  with,  and  essen-  These  results  give  assurance  that  the  plans 
tial  to,  our  external  or  internal  commerce,  were  judiciously  conceived,  and  the  work 
Most  of  these  works  were  authorized  or  economically  and  skillfully  executed, 
undertaken  some  years  ago ;  but  little  was  "The  public  usefulness  of  these  improve- 
done  upon  them  during  the  past  year,  in  ments  will  be  better  appreciated,  when  it 
consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  appro-  is  considered  that  by  means  of  them  a  most 
priations  for  that  purpose.  dangerous  navigation  has  been  rendered 

*•  The  Lakes  are  almost  entirely  destitute  comparatively  safe,  a  large  shipping  infesr- 
of  natural  harbors.  Navigation  upon  them  est  has  been  created  upon  our  Lakes,  sad 
was  exposed  to  immediate  psrils,  and  not  Abilities  and  shelter  afibrdsd  to  a  csm- 
nnfrequently  attended  with  frightful  loss  of  meres  now  estimated  at  a  hundred  millioM 
life  and  property.  With  the  settlement  of  dollars  annually,  and  iacressiDg  wiih 
and  growth  of  ike  Western  country,  the  surprising  rapidity,  in  which  six  Stales  ars 
commerce  upon  these  inland  seas  has  ra-  directly  and  all  sectioBS  of  the  country  ia- 
pidly  increued,  and  its  estimated  annual  cidentally,  interested.**  ^^^ 
amount  now  exceeds  in  value  the  entire  ex- 
ports of  the  products  and  manufactures  of  After  thus  tkowing  the  inportuee  ol 
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the  lake  narigation  and  of  improring  bad  been  consulted  ^endly  about  the 

their  harbors,  he  then  eoes  on  to  show  items  in  the  Harbor  bill,  and  that  he  inti- 

the  necessity  of  improving  the  great  riv-  mated  no  doubts  or  objections  coneem- 

•rs  of  the  West,  and  also  the  Hudson  ing  such  appropriations.   Mr.  Thompson, 

riyer.  orPennsylvania,  is  thus  reported  to  hare 

Here  are  the  strongest  recommenda-  spoken . — 
tions  by  the  cabinet  officer  having  in  spe* 

d^  charge  the  whole  subjeet,  that  the  **  The  reminisceDcefl  connecled  with 
government  should  prosecate  various  this  veto  were  of  a  very  anpleatant  char- 
works  for  the  promotion  and  protection  scter.  Why  was  no  noUce,  not  the  slishti^ 
of  Lake  and  River  commerce,  and  to  these  est  inUmaUon,  given  that  the  Prerident 
recommendations  the  President  himself  «>«l^  »^^  conswienUy  with  his  views  rf 
invites  the  attention  of  Confess,  as  ^^l^^' ^I^b^e  kt wXra^l^be'^U^ 
«•  concerning  prominen  objects  oTnaUonal  ^^  ^^  ^  j^  disco«ing  the  reSm- 
wterwt."  Is  it  possible  t»  exonerate  the  aeiiati(i7of  the»e  approprfatioDs  by  one 
President,  m  view  of  his  subsequent  of  his  Secretaries,  and  the  estimate  for 
course  on  the  River  and  Harbor  bill,  from  them  submitted  by  himself,  why  had  he 
the  chnxfp  of  deliberately  setting  at  abstained  from  saying  a  syllable  about  any 
nought  his  own  recommendations,  and  of  doubt  of  their  constitutiociality  in  his  owa 
leading  Congress  into  appropriations  for  mind  ?  Mr.  T.  would  here  call  on  the 
the  purposes  set  forth  in  the  Secretary  of  jenileman  at  the  head  of  the  Committee  on 
War's  report,  under  the  belief  that  the  Commerce,  (Mr.  McClelland,)  and  on  the 
President  desired  and  approved  them-  gentl^m^  from  Maryland,  (Mr.  ConstabU,) 

when  he  was  all  the  while  opposed  on  ?  "^^^J  ?^   ^"'^  ^T5?"*?i:  ^i??^ 

!•*  7-  ••   ,  •"  *"c  wuiic  "fi^'^"*'  here  m  their  places  whether  they  had  not 

constitutional   grounds,    to    the   whdle  j^          „  ^X^            ^he  President  and 

•ebeme.    What  could  be  the  moUve  for  ,i,oWn  him  the  bill,  and  whether  he  had 

such  duplicity  ?    Possibly  some  clue  to  intimated  any  objection  to  the  items  it  con- 

Ibe  difficulty  may  be  found  in  the  facts  tained  ?    He  asked  the  chairman  to  say 

we  are  now  to  relate  and  comment  upon,  whether  the  President  was  not  fully  aware 

When  the  bill  was  returned  to  the  House  of  everything  this  committee  had  inserted 

with  the  President's  objections,  one  of  in  the  bill  ? 

the    partisans   of    the   President— Mr.  "  l^r.  McClelland  observed  a  profound 

Brinckerhoff-4s  thus  reported   in   the  •"f.'l^  L        u    «     .u         •         ^_^ 

iinlnn  •  Mr.  T.  would  csU  ou  the  gentleman  (rom 

^  "**'"  •  Maryland  to  say  whether  the  President  had 

„ ,                              J  1         V        1.  expressed  any  doubts  or  objections  as  to 

"I  am  anxious,  and  long  have  been  the  items  in  the  bill? 

anxious,  that  it  should  become  a  law.    I  ..  ^r.  ConsUble  replied,  but  in  too  Iowa 

have  entertwned  apprehensions,  however,  ^^j^  n,  ^e  diitincUy  heard  by  the  Reporter, 

that  It  would  not ;  I  have  been  ap^hen-  especially  as  there  was  a  crowd  of  nimben 

aive  that  it  would  be  defeated  by  an  Execu-  ^^^^y,^  ^j/ie  near  his  aeat,  and  some  resUess- 

Uve  veto  ;   and   had   my  humble  advice  ^ess  and  movement  in  the  hall ;  but  be  was 

'^°i^^''*°  u^  ^^  ^T?^  ^H'«/*  *i  understood  to  say  that  the  President  had 
would  have  been  saved  from  this  fate     I  objected  to  but  one  of  the  items, 
am  not  at  all  disposed  to  play  the  croaker.  /.  ^r.  Thompson  resumed.  Had  this  been 
or 'the  prophet  of  the  past.'  but  had  my  ^    ,^  laid  foTthe  purpose  of  affecting 
friends  postponed  the  vote  on  the  tariff  ^ther  legislaUon  of  the  House  ?    Was  it  a 
bill  for  one  week,  as  ladvised  them  to  do,  .oothing  song  to  lull  the  friends  of  this 
/?  fii  !J?.,  ^''*?,^*  become  a  law.    I  am  Rj^gf  ^^j  Harbor  biU  to  deep  until  after  a 
satisfiad  of  it,  sir.  certain  vote  should  hare  been  given  ?   Mr. 
„       ........         .     ,    .  T.  would  mention  a  fact  that  was  astonish- 
Here  It  IS  disUnctly  intimated  of  the  ing  and  startling.    The  day  before  the  vote 
President  by  one  of  his  own  supporters,  on  the  tariff  the  government  organ  came  out 
that  his  apparent  favor  to  the  Harbor  bill  in  favok  of  this  Harbor  bill,  and  the  very 
was  only  to  catch  votes  for  the  Tariff  bill,  day  qfter  that  vote  it  came  out  as  strongly 
and  it  is  chuged,  that  if  the  latter  had  aoainst  rr.    He  heard  it  said  by  some 
been  held  in  suspense  untU  after  a  ded-  gentleman  near  him  that  that  was  easUy 
•ion  upon  the  former,  there  would  have  "plwned.    No  doubt  of  it    A  roan  must 
been  no  veto  ^  P*^*"  ^'^deed  in  invention  who  could  not 
TTi-  f,>iir«^«*  ^^rf  ^i  »M««.^u«.  get  up  some  sort  of  apology,  however  lame. 
The  foUowing  report  of  proceedings  f^  j^X  ^  political  associate  out  of  a  scrape. 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  Mon-  g^t  it  would  not  do  for  the  old  editor  to 
day,  3d  of  August,  seems  to  prove  what  g^y  that  he  did  not  know  what  went  in 
has  been  stated  above*  that  Mr.  Polk  own  paper ;  it  ww  his  daty  to  know. 
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Mr.  T.  said  that  all  the  House  must  have  anything  of  what  he  had  aaid«    Ue  bad 

witnessed  the  expressive  silence  of  the  said  that  the  answer  was  a  strong  fact ;  but 

chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce  a  much  stronger  was  the  recommendarioQ 
when  interrogated  on  a  plain  matter  of    of  the  President's  own  officers,  sent  to  tbe 

fact.    Colonel  Abert,  of  tne  Topograph!-  House  by  himself,  without  the  slifffatest  in- 

cal  Bureau,  had  told  Mr.  T.  that  thePresi-  timation  of  disapproval.    No  such  a  wor4 

dent  was  shown  all  the  items  in  the  bill,  was  to  be  found  when  these  esCimates  mod 

and  had  intimated  no  constitutional  objec-  recommendations  were  referred  to ;  yet  is 

tion  to  any  of  them,  but  had  only  cut  down  these  estimates  and  recommeDdations  all 

the  amount  of  appropriations  which  had  those  rivers  and  harbors  were  included 

been  at  first  proposed.  which  the  Committee  had  subsequently  ia- 

**  Mr.  Payne  here  interposed,  and  asked  serted  in  the  bill,  and  which  the  President 

Mr.  T.  whether  he  meant  to  say  that  the  now  thought  so  entirely  unconstitutional, 

chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce  Mr.  T.  was  as  loth  as  any  other  member  oi 

(Mr.  McClelland),  and  the  gentleman  from  that   House  to  say  anything  asainst  tbe 

Maryland  (Mr.  Constable),  had  showed  the  President ;  perhaps  his  habituu  cantioa 

President  the  items  in  the  Harbor  bill,  and  had  prevented  him  from  sooner  ezpressiiig 

that  the  President  had  assented  to  them  ?  his  opinion,  and  perhaps  not   But  be  that  as 

**  Mr.  Thompson  replied  that  the  gentle-  it  might,  Mr.  T.  looked  upon  this  veto  ke 

man  from  Maryland  had  said  that,  with  a  the  commencement  of  a  revolution  in  tbe 

solitary  exception  as  to  one  of  the  items,  principles  and  practice  of  this  Governmeat. 

such  was  the  fact  The  tariff  had  been  overthrown.    Mr.  T. 

'*  Mr.  Thurman  suggested  to  the  Chair  had  stood  it  all ;  his  own  State  stood  trem. 

that  it  was  out  of  order  to  refer  to  conver-  bling  on  the  verge  of  niin ;  still  he  had  nol 

•aliens  held  with  the  President  complained  of  the  President    Surety,  if 

'*  [Many  voices :  '  Out  of  order !'  *  that's  he  had  any  constitutional  scruples  in  his 

a  pretty  story;'  *  must  not  tell,  eh  ?*]  mind,  frankness  and  candor  would  have 

*'  Mr.  McClelland  was  understood  to  say  required  him  to  communicate  them  Iwfore 

be  had  not  heard  or  had  not  understood  this  late  hour ;  but  had  there  been  a  woid 

Mr.  Tbonvpson's  inquiry.    The  gentleman  like  it  ?    Mr.  T.  said  he  saw  iudications  of 

from  Alabama  (Mr.  Payne)  had  asked  him  warmth  in  some  quarters  around  him.    Ue 

whether  he  had  said  that  he  had  presented  cared  little  for  warmth ;  but  he  warned 

the  Harbor  bill  to  tbe  President  with  its  gentlemen  that  he  did  not  wish  his  words 

different  items.    He  did  not  consider  him-  misrepresented ;  he  did  not  practice  misre- 

•elf  bound  to  state,  nor  was  it  proper  for  presentations  of  others,  and,  if  attempted 

him  to  state  any  conversation  he  might  towards  himself,  he  should  not  submit  to 

have  had  with  the  President ;  he  considered  It.    He  had  called  upon  a  witness,  but  that 

all  such  conversations  as  confidential ;  yet  witness  refused  to  testify  ;  the  House  was 

he  would  state  that  in  any  consultation  be  certainly  at  liberty  to  draw  its  own  ialc- 

might  have  had  with  the  President,  he  rence." 
had  not  submitted  the  bill  to  him  nor  con- 
versed about  the  particular  items  it  con- 
tained If  there  be  any  approach  to  accvracj 

**  Mr.  Constable  said  that  he  had  never  in  these  representations  thus  made  on  Xm 

seen  the  bill  till  it  came  to  this  House,  floor  of  Congress,  it  follows  that  Mr.  Polk 

He  had  had  a  conversation  with  the  Presi-  bad  permitted  his  friends  to  believe— 1st, 

dent  about  one  item  of  it  only.    In  that  while  the  Tariff  bill  was  yet  in  suspense, 

convenMition   the   President  expressed   a  t^^t  he  was  not  opposed  to  the  llarbor 

^"M^f.XrX'^idthechairmanofthe  ^\,  ^'^  '\,^^^,  appropriations  were 

Committee  on  Commerce  had  now  given  a  S^'f*  y    ^^^    °^J«<^^    presented  by    Mr. 

limited  answer  to  his  inquiry.  f ?'*'  *  T°.  ?'*'"*^ '  *"J*  ^f^^'  ^^  ^ 

••Mr.  McClelland  said  he  hoped  the  gen-  ""nself  had  been  consnlted  about  tben, 

tleman  from  Pennsylvania  had  no  desire  to  and  had  not  made  any  objection  on  prin- 

injure  him.     He  had  positively  and  une-  ciple,  but  contented  himself  with  leda- 

quivocally  declined  answering  the  inquiry,  eing  some  of  tbe  estimatesw 

••  Mr.  Thompson  emphatically  declined        In  the  face,  nevertheless,  of  such  in- 

all  purpose  to  injure  Mr.  McClelland,  of  consistency  and  such  duplicity,  the  favor 

whom  he  spoke  in  terms  of  the  highest  of  an  bonevt  people  is  still  churned  for  a 

''••pt^**  «,         .        .        ....     u*kj  chief  magistrate  who,  under  »ucb  drcum- 

•»  Mr,  T.  went  on  to  say  that  what  had  dances, Ixcrcised  one  of  tbe  extremeat 

not  been  proved  by  his  inquiry  remained  '»*»"^"»  .^*^«*'»»^  "••*  "«.  »^  cAw^wcm 

unproved;  for  there  was  no  other  witness.  P^rogaUves  vested  in   bia   for  spead 

Mr.  T.  had  made  no  charges ;  he  had  sim-  Purposes  by  the  Constitatioo.  to  d^eat 

ply  asked  a  question  as  to  a  fact,  and  he  one  of  the  great  ends  for  which  that  Coii- 

would  leave  it  with  the  House  to  say  whe-  stitution  was  ordained— the  fnaoHon  of 

titer  the  answer  be  had  received  disproved  the  general  welfare. 
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Dismissing,  theo,  the  pretended  coosti-  two  millions  in  public  works,  which,  if 
tutional  scruples  of  the  President  as  ut*  completed,  would  in  one  year  saVe 
terly  unfounded  in  themselves,  and  as  to  them  more  than  their  whole  cost,  is 
contradicted,  moreover,  by  the  practice  rejected.  Here,  again,  it  cannot  be  mis- 
of  his  predecessors,  to  whoee  example  he  placed  to  reiterate  the  remark  that  in 
neyertbeless  appeals — we  propose  to  de-  thus  assuming  to  decide  upon  the  pro- 
vote  the  remainder  of  this  paper  to  an-  priety  and  exnedi^cy  of  money  expen- 
other  view  taken  of  the  subject  in  the  Veto  ditures,  the  President  palpably  invades 
message.  the  exclusive  province  of  the  legislature, 

Mr.  Polk  says :  and  violates,  without  perad venture,  the 

very  Constitution  for  the  inviolability  of 

<<If  no  constitutional  objection  existed  which  the  measure  is  adopted, 

to  the  bill,  there  are  others  of  a  serious  na-  But  what,  in  fact,  are  the  interests, 

turc  which  deserve   some  consideration,  what  the  claims,  which  Mr.  Polk  treats 

It  appropriates  between  one  and  two  mil-  as  secondary,  and  of  less  urgency  than 

lions  of  dollars  for  objects  which  are  of  ^j^  demands  of  an  aggressive  executive 

np  pressing  necwsity ;  and  this  is  proposed  ^^  ^    ^  j^  j^,   Pol£  who  invokes  this 

Siiirwt^^i'd^Xrcr^^^^^^  t«,tof  the  wisdon,  and  consUtuUonality 

present  session  has  authorized  a  loan,  or  the  ?^  *?  Veto,  and  bv  it,  therefore,  let  him 

issue  of  treasury  notes,  to  defrav  the  ex-  ^  ^^  ^^  judged.                 ..... 

penses  of  the  war.  to  be  resorted  to  if  the  Let    «»    begin  with  the  Mississippi 

*  exigencies  of  the  government  shall  require  and  its  great  navigable  tributaries.    So 

it.'    It  would  seem  to  be  the  dictate  of  wis-  miraculous    has    been    the    increase  in 

dom,  under  such  circumstances,  to  husband  population,  wealth,  and  improvement  of 

our  means  and  not  to  waste  them  on  com-  the  great  valleys  drained  by  these  waters 

parativcly  unimportant  objects,  so  that  we  that,  to  quote  the  language  of  Mr.  Cal- 

may  reduce  the  loan  or  issue  of  treasury  y^         -^^y^^  j^^rt  mSie  by  him  in  the 

to  be  wisT  too.  to  abstain  from  such  expcn-  Convention--  What  60  years  ago  was 

ditures  with  a  view  to  avoid  the  accumula-  ?"«  ^^^  re%\ou,  with  litUe  exception,  of 

tion  of  a  large  public  debt,  the  existence  forest  and  prairies,  over  which  a  few 

of  which  would  be  opposed  to  the  inter-  hundred  thousand  savages  wandered,  has 

ests  of  our  people,  as  well  as  to  the  genius  now  a   population  but  little   less  than 

of  our  free  institutions.**  nine  millions,  with  great  and  flourishing 

cities,  abounding  in  opulence,  refined  in 
Mr.  Polk  here  treats  the  protection  manners,  and  possessed  of  all  the  com- 
and  security  of  the  hundreds  of  millions  forts  and  even  elegance  of  old  and  pol- 
of  dollars,  and  the  hundreds  of  thousands  ished  communities."  But  great  as  this  in- 
of  lives,  annually  put  at  hazard  upon  crease  is,  it  is  nothings  according  to  Mr. 
our  great  lakes  and  upon  the  great  rivers,  CaIhouu*s  calculations,  to  what  may  be 
which  are  the  outlets  of  the  internal  com-  anticipate  in  the  next  60  years.  Ao- 
roerce  of  the  country — as  objects  of  no  cording  to  the  first  census  in  1790,  the 
■*  pressing  necessity  **  and  comparatively  population  of  the  whole  region  drained 
unimportant'*  An  executive  war,  un-  by  the  Mississippi  did  not  exceed  200,000. 
necessarily  and  wantonly  provoked,  en-  In  1840  it  exceeded  6,300,000.  and  at  this 
tered  into  in  defiance  of  constitutional  re-  moment,  taking  the  same  ratio  of  increase 
strictions — for  which,  on  the  subject  of  as  that  between  1830  and  1840.  it  IMIs 
internal  improvement,  he  professes  so  liitle  short  of  nine  millions  of  people.  In 
much  respect — and  carried  on  with  most  sixty  years  hence,  unless  some  shock 
wasteful  prodigality — a  war  undertaken  should  occur,  which  would  convulse  or 
for  the  extension  of  slavery,  and  of  the  overthrow  our  institutions,"  Mr.  Cat- 
political  power  derived  from  slavery — is.  houn  estimates  that  the  population  of  the 
in  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Polk,  of  far  high-  valley  will  reach  $ixty  miilions.  Its 
er  importance  than  the  protection  of  the  commerce  has  increased  even  more  rap- 
growing  commerce  or  the  priceless  lives  idly  than  its  population.  According  to 
of  the  freemen  of  the  great  States  border-  a  memorial  presented  to  Congress  by  the 
ing  on  our  inland  seas;  and  while  tens  citizens  of  Cincinnati  relative  totheim- 
of  millions  are  lavished  upon  the  waste  provement  of  the  navigation  of  the  Mis- 
and  destruction  of  war,  millions  irrevoca-  sissippi  and  Ohio  rivers,  so  late  as  1817, 
cably  squandered,  and  which  bring  no  «<  the  whole  commerce  from  New  Orleans 
return,  the  proposal  to  invest  less  than  to  the  upper  country  was  transported  in 
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about  20  barges  of  100  tons  each,  making  in  the  temperate  xone,  end  occnpTiiig  a 

only  one  tnp  a  year.    The  number  of  potition  midway  between  the  AtUntic  and 

boats  employed  on  the  upper  Ohio  could  P»c»fic  oceans ;  unequaled  in  fertilily  aod 

not  have  exceeded  1 50.  of  30  tons  each,  !*»«  divert ity  of  ita  production. ;  intertected 

making  the  trip  from  Pittsburg  to  Louis-  i'^  ^^^  '^-I'^ltZlV^'* ^"^t^l  T^' 
»:iu  i«/i  K«X  ;«  «K/*«#  *Jl^  i»^.»tK.  including  its  tributaries,  by  which  it  is 
ville.  and  back,  in  about  two  months,  drained,  and  which  supply  a  continuous 
and  about  thrice  in  the  sewon-thc  ton-  navigation  of  upwards  oho.OOO  miles,  with 
naffe  of  all  the  boats  ascending  the  Ohio  ,  coast,  including  both  banks,  of  twice 
and  the  lower  Mississippi  was  about  that  length,  shall  be  crowded  with  popu- 
6,500.*'  Upon  the  same  authority  it  is  lation,  and  its  resources  fhlly  developed, 
stated  that  the  number  of  steamboats  em-  imagination  itself  is  taxed  in  the  attempt 
ployed  in  1843  in  navigatihg  the  Missis-  to  realize  the  magnitude  of  its  comnterce. 
sippi  and  its  tributaries,  was  450,  of  the  Swch  is  the  present  tute  of  the  commerce 
average  tonnage  of  200  tons,  makinar  an  of  ^be  Mississippi,  including  its  tribotariw, 
aggregate  of  90,000  tons,  and  the  vklue  •ccording  to  the  best  data  that  can  be  ob- 
pSr  ton  was  about  $80.  making  an  ag^re-  ^»"^'  «"^  ""^^  »^«  ^"^'"'^  proepects." 
gate  value  of  seven  millions  two  hundred  And  yet  this  enormous  commerce,  and  the 
uousand  dollars,  employing  15.750  per-  precious  lives  employed  in  carrying  it  on, 
sons  in  their  navigation,  and  the  expense  are  to  remain  exposed  to  annual  losses 
of  navigation  at  twelve  millions  two  of  great  extent  and  severity,  because 
hundred  and  &lj  thousand  dollars — the  Mr.  Polk  considers  them  as  of  secondary 
number  of  flat  boats  engaged,  in  the  same  importance  to  the  conquest  of  some  barren 
navigation  is  estimated  at  4,000,  employ-  coast  on  the  Pacific,  or  some  extension  of 
ing  20,000  persons,  at  an  annual  expen-  the  area  of  Slavery  on  the  Gulf  of  Meiico. 
diture  of  $1,380,000.  The  annual  value  What  their  annual  losses  are  may  be 
of  the  products  of  the  valley  borne  on  partly  gathered  from  the  following  state- 
that  river  and  its  tributaries,  is  estimated  ment :  A  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
at  $120,000,000— and  that  of  foreign  Treasury.  (House  Doc  170,  3d.  Ses. 
products  at  $100,000,000,  making  the  27lh  Congress,)  transmitting  the  copy  of 
enormous  total  of  220  millions  of  dollars,  a  letter  from  the  Collector  of  St  Louis, 
These  were  the  estimates,  and  this  the  states  that,  of  126  steamboats  enrolled  at 
condition,  ofthe  navigation  and  commerce  St.  Louis,  and  trading  with  that  port  in 
of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries  in  1841 -'2,  29  were  lost  Of  these  29, 
1843.  The  growtb  of  both  have  since  20  were  lost  by  snags  or  rocks,  which 
been  very  great  According  to  the  last  could  be  removed.  The  money  loss  was 
Annual  Report  of  the  Treasurv  Depart-  estimated  at  $876,700;  and  42  human 
ment,  on  the  Commerce  and  Navigation  beings  perished.  Assuming  the  acco- 
of  the  United  States,  the  steamboat  ton-  racy  of  these  statement<>,  and  that  the 
nage  on  the  western  waters,  on  1st  June,  lose  of  the  St.  Louis  boats  during  the 
1845.  is  158.713  tons — the  number  of  period  specttied  is  a  fair  annual  ave- 
boats  is  now  estimated  at  900.  at  an  rai^,  and  that  the  average  loss  on  all  the 
average  tonnage  of  173  tons,  making  in  Mississippi  boats  is  in  the  same  pro- 
all  an  aggregate  of  161.787  tons.  portion— the  annual  loss  of  all  the  boats 

"EstimaUng  then."  says  Mr.  Calhoun,  fr^^^^f^  l^J**''  ~?T^'^?.i%r''"!l^# 

"  that  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  ^J^*"**    900.  would    be  197  J  ;    and  if 

nftrigating  the  Mississippi  and  its  'tribu-  *he  damage  to  wgo  be  put  at  the  same 

taries,  and  the  expense  of  navigation,  and  rate  as  that  to  the  boats,  it  would  make 

the  value  of  boaU  and  cargoes  to  be  what  an  annual  aggregate  loss  of  $2,601,200 

the  Cincinnati  Committee  make  them,  the  —of   which    two-thirds  would   be  oc* 

present  annual  value  of  the  commerce  of  casioned  by  snags,   logs  and  rocks,  in 

the  river  and  its  tributaries,  would  exceed  other  words,  by  causes  susceptible  of  be- 

three  hundred  mUtioiu.**  ing  removed.    An  additional  fact,  ahow- 

«•  But  (adds  Mr.  Calhoun)  however  great  ing    the    dangers   of    this    navigation, 

it  may  be,  it  is  but  the  beginning.    If  mentioned  by  the  Cincinnati  memorial, 

the  commerce  ofthe  valley  shall  increase  jg  ^^ry  significant,  viz.:  that  many  la- 

in  proportion  with  its   populaUon.  and  ^^^^^  Companies  refuse  to  take  riaks 

«atfimg  shouW  ^?^'J«J"^P^^^  on  the  steamWts  on  these  waieiv,  and 

will  in  a  short  time  be  more  than  quad-  ,              .     ,^      *    .        ^^  rf«;«« 

mpled.     Looking  beyond,  to  a  not  very  ^»^  ^^  P*  ^^^\Tp     ^  P^'"" 

distant  future,  when  this  immense  valley,  charged  is  from  12  to  18  pereenL     Kx- 

containing   within    iU   limits   1,200,000  perience  having  eatablwbed  ftefractKa- 

aquaremUes;  lying,  in  its  whole  extent,  bilityof  renoniig  the  obstnctuMa  ma4 
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dao|;er8  in  the  naTigation  of  the  Mia*  of  harhora  around  Lake  Michl{;an,  the  bu* 

aiMippi  and  itB  tributaries  arising  from  siness  is  wholly  confined  to  its  Western 

•nags,  logs  and  rocks;  the  whole  re*  coast    From  1834  to  1841,  the  business 

•ponsibility — and  it  is  a  fearful  one — for  West  of  Detroit,  was  found  by  accurate 

the  destruction  of  life  and  property  oc*  statistics  to  have  grown  from  $6,272  to 

casioned  thereby,  rests  upon  the  Federal  $226,352.    The  sail  vessels  then  on  the 

GoTernment,  which  alone  has  the  power  lakes  were  estimated  at  250,  yarying  from 

and  the  requisite  authority  and  means  30  to  350  tons,  and  costing  from  $1000  to 

for  their  removal.  $14,000.    The  aggregate  capital  they  re* 

Haying  thus  shown — imperfectly  doubt-  present  may  be  put  down  at  one  and  a 

less,  ]ret,  as  we  cannot  but  think,  in  a  quarter  millions,  and  the  annual  earnings 

most  imposing   form — ^the   importance,  of  these  vessels  amount  to  about  $750,000. 

value  and  stMdy  growth  of  the  com-  In  1.845,  there  were  on  the  lakes  abovt 

derce  and  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  Niagara,  the  following  vessels : 

and  its  tributaries,  we  will  now  turn  to  Steamboats,    52 — 20,500  tons, 

the  lakes,  and  see  what  their  claims  are  Propellers,       8 —  2,500    « 

ID  the  liberal  care  and  protection  of  the  Brigs,             50 — 11,000    «< 

government  Schooners,    270^42,000    *< 

The  letter  addressed  by  James  L.  Bar'  — 

ton  of  Buffalo,  to  Mr.  McClelland,  Chair-  380    76,000  tons, 

man  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce  in  Costinc  in  their  construction,  $4,600,000. 

the  House  of  Representatives,  will  fur-  On  lake  Ontario^  at  the  same  period* 

nish  the  statistics  to  illustrate  this  portion  there  were — 

of  our  inquiry.  7  SteambocUs,  eonfining  their  trade  to 

In  1818  the  first  steamboat,  the  Walk  that  lake. 

in  the  Water 9  was  seen  upon  Lake  £rie.  8  large  Propellers,  and  100  Brigs  and 

Itsvoyaae  to  and  from  Buffalo  and  Detroit  Schooners — which,  passing  through  the 

occunied  ten  days.      Its  business  was  Welland  Canal,  traded  to  the  extreme  end 

chieny  confined  to  Lake  Erie,  but  it  made  of  Lake  Micbigan,and  at  all  the  interme- 

an  annual  trip  to  Mackinac — then  the  diate  points. 

Ultima  Thide  of  lake  navigation.    It  was  A  large  accession  has  since  been  made 

not  till  1826  or  1827  that  the  waters  of  to  the  navigation  on  all  the  lakes,  as  well 

Lake  Michigan  were  invaded  by  a  steam-  to  repair  the  disasters  of  the  boisterous 

boat,  which  ran  with  a  pleasure  party  to  autumn  of  1845,  as  to  meet  the  increased 

Greenbav.     The  southern  part  of  the  demand. 

lake  and  Chicago  were  not  visited  till  The  loss  of  life  in  1845  was  60  per* 

1832,  when  the  necessities  of  the  gov-  sons,  and  36  vessels  were  driven  ashore, 

emment  requiring  the  transportation  of  During- five  years  ending  with  1845,  more 

troops  and  munitions  for  the  then  exist-  than  400  lives  were  lost,  and  more  than 

ing  Indian  war,  steamboats  were  chartered  one  million  of  dollars  damage  was  sua* 

to  carry  them  to  Chicago.  tained  bv  the  shipping. 

In  1840,  there  were  48  steamboats  on  The  following  comparative  table  of 

the  lakes,  of  from  150  to  750  tons,  and  two  periods,  ten  years  apart,  will  show 

costing  about  $2,200,000 ;  the  business  the  great  growth  of  the  trade : 

that   year    Wett  of    Detroit,  produced  In  1835,  the  Sute  of  Ohio,  the  only 

$201 ,838— chieff  y  f  reightand  passage  mo-  Exportins  State  on  the  upper  lakes,  pass* 

ney.  Owing,  however,  to  the  entire  want  ed  through  the  £rie  Canal  to  tide  water — 

bbls.  flour,  bn.  whett.  bdls.  sUfes.  bbls.  proT't.  bbb.  ashes,  lbs.  wool. 
1835,                            80,233        98,701        2,565,272        6,503  4,410        149,401 

1845,  from  Ohio  and 

other  States,  717,466    1,354,990  88,296,431      68,000        34,000     2,957,761 

All  this  passed  through  Buffalo  into  who  are  annually  transported  upon  them 

the  Erie  Canal— but  the  whole  quantity  were  overlooked 

ol  flour  and  wheat  sent  over  the  lakes  **  Last  year,*'  sajrs  Mr.  Barton's  letter^ 

in  1S45  from   these   States,   exceeded  <*  during  the  season  of  navigation,  there 

1,500,000  bbls.  were  three  daily  lines  of  huge  steamboats 

But  the  claims  of  the  trade  of  thesa  leaving  Buffido  for  Toledo,  Detroit,  and 

lakes  to  the  care  and  protection  of  the  the  Western  shore  of  LakeMichigan  as  far 

Federal  Government,  would  bt  imper*  as  Chicago,  besides  other  shorter  lines.** 

Jectff  set  fortbyif  the  number  of  persona  A  very  carefully  made  hat  from  the 
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passenger  rolls  and  accoants  of  these  every  notion  of  the  uses  of  GoTennDeat 

steamboats  was  prepared  and  duly  Ten-  to  say,  that  interests  such  as  we  hare 

fied,  and  the  result  is  thus  stated:  shown  to  exist,  in  constant  peril  fron 

...,         V       r                      k  causes  susceptible  of  remoral,  are  not  en- 

1845.  number  of  passengers  who  ^^^  ^  ^,^^  ^^^  in  some  shape  and  by 

leftBuflfelo,                     93.367  gome  competent  power,  these  periU  shiu 

T  Pf^"«^"  ^^'^  ^"   ,  ,-0  i«  abated.'^No  Sne  wUI  maintain  that  a 

board  en  route,                  ^'^^^  sagacious  and    practical    people    hart 

OS  736  ^''^^  ^^  ^^'^^  themselyes  into  a  form  of 

•  goTemment  which  is  powerless  to  re- 

Of  these,  40,630  were  landed  at  ports  move  patent  evils— and  that  the  force  of 

West  of  Detroit  and  principally  on  the  certain  metaphysical  abstractions  is  such* 

Western  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  from  that  countless  lives  and  countless  treasare 

Shebrygan  to  Chicago.  may  be  annually  destroyed,  because  that 

These  are  the  passengers  going  one  people  cannot  agree  where  the  power  is 

way  and  by  steamboats.    But  if  those  placed  to  apply  the  remedy,  which  aO 

coming  from  the  West,  in  vessels  of  all  adroit  can  be  effectually  applied.    Svdi 

sorts,  be  added,  and  those  passing  and  re-  power  must  reside  somewnere  in  every 

missing  from  port  to  port,  it  will  not  social  and   political   organization,  and 

De  unreasonable  to  state  at  200,000,  the  when  it  is  shown  where,  from  the  nature 

number  of  persons  who  were  embarked  of  things,  it  cannot  reside,  a  great  step  is 

on  the  upper  lakes  in  that  year.    If  to  made  towards  determining  where,  of  ne- 

these  be  added  the  number  of  passengers  cessity,  it  must  reside, 

on  Lake  Ontario,  and  thence  through  the  In  regard  to  the  Mississippi,  Mr.  Cal- 

Welland  Canal  to  the  upper  lake,  tne  ag-  houn's  Report  already  so  copiously  re-^ 

gregate  would  not  fall  snort  of  a  quarter  f erred  to,  after  asking  **  where  the  power^ 

of  a  million  of  human  beings,  whose  and  where  the  duty,  to  improve  the  navi- 

lives  areannually  hazarded  on  these  lakes,  gation  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributa- 

Such  is  the  present  state  of  the  navi-  ries,"  thus  proceeds  to  answer : 

Sation  and  commerce  of  the  great  lakes;  .....      ^  •  i ,  ^  » .u  •  ^/  :^j-j«-i- . 

ut  when  the  Illinoisand  Mi&n  CanaK  J  ^^^^^  ^^^^J  ^^^l^^ 

to  terminate  at  Chl<»go,  which  connects  y^^j,  ^^^^  ^^  power.  Kor  u  it  that  of  the 

the  Mississippi  with  Lake  Michigan,  is  ^yeral  Stttct  bordering  on  it«  narigmbla 

finished — ^when  Wisconsin,  the  finest  ter-  waters.    It  is  also  bejood  their  means  and 

ritory  in  the  Union,  shall  be  filled  up  and  power  acting  separately.    Nor  can  it  be 

cultivated,  and  the  process  is  now  ra-  done  by  their  united  and  joint  acttoo. 

pidly  going  on— and  when  a  Railroad  or  There  arc  16  States  and  two  Territoriee  ly- 

Canal  shaU  traverse  its  level  prairies  and  ing  whoUy  or  partly  within  the  raUey  of 

bring  into  connection  the  upper  Missis-  ^«  Mississippi,  and  there  stiU  is  ampU 

•ippi  and  the  lake,  who  shall  even  con-  •P^  for  several  more-these  aU  bars  a 

:J»»..*^  *kA^«.»«»»  Jlf  ^^mmAi><%*  o»fi  »««;  common  interest  in  its  commerce — their 

jecture  the  «^'«'^^*^^^^'^°*«f^^^^   °\^»-  united  and  joint  action  would  be  reqoisit. 

gation  then  to  be  earned  on  over  these  f^,  ^^e  improvement  of  the  nav^tioo. 

great  inland  seas  ?    The  commerce  of  the  gy  ^  j^e  ^^^j  m^ans  by  which  that  could  be 

portofBuflalo alone,  dunngthe  year  1845,  done,  is  expressly  prohibited  by  the  lOrti 

amounted  to  $33,000,000  in  value;  that  Scc.  Ist  Art.  of  the  Constitution,  which 

of  all  the  other  ports  on  the  lake  would  provides  that  **  No  State  shall  enter  into 

exceed  that  sum,  and  probably  swell  the  any   treaty,  alliance,  or  confederation." 

total  to  $70,000,000,  and  even  that  large  But  if  neither  individuals  nor  States  acting, 

fi^re  fails  to  mark  the  real  value  of  the  feparatcly  or  joinUy,  have  the  power  to 

whole  lake  trade,  seeing  that  a  consider-  »PPC?!f  »ts  navigation,  it  must  belong  to 

4a>te  portion  of  it  goes  through  the  Wei-  ?^«  f  ~«^  Government,  if  the  power  ex- 

land  Canal,  direct  toCanadiw  ports.  "*  "^  *?}'  ••  ^•^  »  "^J^^  ^^^  » 

Muu  v^ioi,  uiicvi  lu  yaua«i»u  wwiio.  Mthonty  lu  ouF  systom  of  GovemmaBt  by 

In  duly  considenng  the  facts  here  which  it  could  be  exercised.- 
brought  together,  it  will,  it  is  thought,  be 

readily  admitted,  that  when  Mr.  Polk  This  is  well  and  soundly  said,  and  «vt- 
treats  the  object  for  which  appropriations  ry  word  of  it  is  alike  applicable  to  the 
were  made  by  the  River  and  Harbor  bill  case  of  the  lakes— even  in  a  rrcalef  da- 
vetoed  by  him,  as  of  secondary  impor-  gree  indeed ,  than  to  that  of  the  Miswi  wppi> 
tance  to  the  Mexican  war,  and  of  no  Mr.  Calhoun  then  proceeds  to  inqoir* 
pressing  urgency,  he  does  great  violence  under  what  provision  i^  the  Coastitiitioa 
to  truth.    It  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  power  can  be  exercised.    It  mim  bt 
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comprifled,  he  argnes,  "  among  the  ex-  superfine  for  ase,  and  quite  incooaietent 

pressly  granted  and  enumerated  powers,  with  the  robust  arguments  of  other  por- 

or  among  those  necessary  and  proper  to  tions  of  the  Kenort 

carry  them  into  effect."  If  not  to  be  found  After   establishing  the  right  of  the 

among  them  it  does  not  exist  at  all.  Federal  Government  to  improve  the  Mis- 

It  is  admitted  that  whether  the  Federal  sissippi — even  to  the.  cutting  down  and 
Government  possesses  the  power  or  not»  removal  of  trees  on  its  banks — Mr.  Cal* 
it  has  heretofore  acted  on  the  supposition  houn  denies  that  **  Harbors  or  canals 
that  it  did,  **  as  the  numerous  acts  of  Con-  round  falls"  in  the  river  can  be  justly  con- 
gress for  the  improvement  of  the  Missis-  structed  under  this  power !  It  would  b€ 
sippi,  including  its  principal  tributaries,  perfectly  competent,  according  to  such 
abundantly  prove.*'  These  appropria-  reasoning,  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
tions — so  far  as  appear — were  made  under  blast  and  clear  away  the  falls  of  the  Ohio, 
what  is  usuall^r  (^led  the  money  power,  for  instance  at  Louisville— which  at  an 
that  power  which  Madison,  Monroe,  and  enormous  expense  might  probablv  be 
Jackson  considered  as  still  preserving  to  done — but  it  is  not  competent  to  obtain 
the  Federal  Government  the  means  of  at-  the  same  object,  that  of  facilitating  the 
taining  the  great  ends  of  internal  improve-  navigation,  by  turning  those  falls  with  a 
ment,  even  while  they  denied  to  that  Gov-  sufficient  canal ! !  So  again,  it  is  admit- 
emment  the  right  to  carry  on  such  im-  ted  that  the  Federal  Government  may 
provement,  directly.  dredge  out,  improve  and  render  more  se- 

But  Mr.  Calhoun  is  not  content  with  cure,  any  existing  harbor ;  but  they  may 

this  source  of  the  power,  and  he  looks  not,  however  valuable  the  commerce  that 

elsewhere  for  it — and  after  some  fine  spun  may  have  sprung  up  to  require  it,  form  a 

metaphysics  about  the  <*common  defence"  new  harbor ! ! ! 

and  tne  "  general  welfare,"  which  he  in  And  yet  the  men  who  indulire  in  such 
like  manner  rejects  as  the  source  of  this  hair-splitting  subtleties,  and,  where  great 
power,  he  finds  it  at  last,  though  limited  benefit  is  certain  to  grow  out  of  a  common 
in  degree,  and  tied  up  by  subtleties  most  sense  and  liberal  construction  of  the  Con- 
sophistical,  in  the  authority  granted  to  the  stitution,  insist  upon  adhering  to  its  let- 
Federal  Government  <*  to  regulate  Com-  ter,  have  no  scruples  at  other  times,  and 
merce  with  foreign  nations  and  among  the  for  the  furtherance  of  one  special  interest 
8tates."  — that  of  slavery — to  open  wide  the  door 

After  adverting  to  the  constant  and  un-  of  the  Constitution, 

controverted  exercise  of  this  power  in  es-  Mr.  Polk  and   Mr.  Cidboun  would 

tablishing  lighthouses,   lM»icons,   piers,  search  in  vain  for  the  provision  of  the 

&C.  on  the  Atlantic,  Mr.  Calhoun  assumes  Constitution  which  will  justify  the  ad- 

that  the  good  sense  of  the  thing  requires  mission  of  Texas  into  the  Union,  in  the 

that  a  like  practice  on  the  lakes  and  the  manner  in  whi£h  that  State  was  admitted, 

great  inland  water-courses  can  be  main-  They  can  find  no  warrant  in  it,  for  an 

tain^  and  justified  under  the  same  pro-  admission  by  act  of  Congress  to  the  origi- 

Tision.  nal  limited  partnership  of  these  United 

Hence,  says  he,  the  Committee  *<  are  of  States,  of  a  foreign  territory  and  all  its 

opinion  that  it  ^the  power  of  Congress)  citizens.    Such  a  power  belongs,  if  it 

extends  to  removing  all  obstructions  with-  exist  €U  aU»  to  the  treaty -making  branch : 

in  the  channel  of  tne  Mississippi,  the  re-  nor  can  even  that  justify  cancelling  two 

moval  of  which  would  add  to  the  safety  Representatives  in  Congress  to  the  sparse 

.and  facility  of  its  navigation.  It  includes  white  population  of  that  foreign  tenitory, 

the  removal  of  snags,  togs,  rocks,  shoals,  numerically  below  the  ratio  which  in  the 

sand-breaks,  bars — induding  that  at  its  United  States  is  recjuired  for  one  Repre- 

mouth,  and  trees  projecting  over  or  liable  sentative — thus  givine  to  Texas  twice  the 

to  slide  into  its  cWinel — where  the  re-  weight  in  the  popular  branch  possessed  by 

moval  would   improve   or   secure   the  Delaware— one  of  the  old  thirteen  origt" 

navigation."  nal  founders  of  the  Constitution— and 

This  is  all  clear  and  undoubted ;  but  in  equal  weight  in  the  Senate, 

the  next  breath,  Mr.  Calhoun  limits  this  The  same  sticklers  for  the  letter  *<  which 

power  to  the  case  where  a  river  bounds  killeth  "  can  find  authority  in  the  Consti- 

uree  or  more  Slates,  and  denies  that  it  tution  to  fit  out  exploring  expeditions,  by 

can  be  rightfully  exercised  where  a  river  land   and  by  water,  can  approach  the 

runs  clearly  through  one  State,  or  be-  hyperborean  rigors  of  the  South  pole,  in 

twaeik  two  States.    The  reasoning  is  too  their  effort  to  solve  a  problem  in  geogra- 
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pfay,  and  qiend  treamre  and  hamftn  liret  pf^decoMort  have,  ia  aome  foim»  txai* 
in  aunreyiiig  tbe  coasts  and  rivers  of  cised»  refases  his  final  and  lormal 
foreign  countries ;  but  they  can  *find  no  assent  to  a  bill— of  which  many  of  tha 
authority  to  render  our  own  coasts  and  appropriations  were  suggested  bv  hisowa 
rivers  secure  by  harbors  and  breakwaters,  omcers — were  reinforced  by  tne  Presi- 
or  by  removing  obstructions.  Verily,  d«ifsown  recommendation — were  sab- 
they  **  strain  at  a  gnat  while  swallowing  aequently  approved  in  principle,  if  not  in 
a  whole  drove  of  camels."  absolute  detail,  by  the  Presioient  person- 
But  Mr.  Polk  would  seem  to  lack  the  ally — and  which  would,  it  is  hardly 
apology  of  an  apparent  conviction —  doubtful,  have  been  all  Passed  by  him,  if 
erroneous  though  that  might  be— onthis  the  veto  on  the  Tariff  Bill  had  been  post- 
subject  :  for  if  Uiere  be  any  faith  due  to  poned  till  the  return  of  the  Biver  and 
the  representations  of  Mr.  Brinckerhoff  Harbor  Bill. 

and  Mr.  Thompson,  which  have  been        The  lamentation  of  the  country,  ther5-> 

already  quoted,  and  to  the  hardly  less  fore,  and  especially  of  that  large  portion 

expressive    silence    or    oostiveness   of  of  it  more  immediately  borderinjj^  on  the 

Messrs.  McClelland  and  ConiBtable,  Mr.  great  lakes  and  rivers,  for  the  improve- 

Polk  has  played  a  part  in  this  whole  ment  and  security  of  which  this  bul  was 

matter.    Atter  using  the  influence  which  mainly  devised,  are  embittered  and  ex- 

tiie  possession  of  a  Veto  power  and  the  asperated  by  the  conviction,  that  their 

apprehension  that  he  mi^ht  use  it  against  interests,  and  the  safety  of  life  and  com- 

tne  Harbor  Bill,  gave  him  to  carry  the  merce  among  them,  have  been  sacrificed, 

Tariff--afier  appealing  to  the  principle,  not  to  any  honest  conviction — not  to  any 

and  appearing  to  assent  to  the  details  of  pardonable  doubt  about  the  true  mcaninc 

the  appropriation  in  that  Harbor  Bill —  of  the  Constitution — ^but  to  a  wanton  and 

while  another  favorite  object  was   in  corrupt  exercise  of  a  monarchical  iirerog- 

abeyance — Mr.  Polk,  at   the  eleventh  ative,  which  in  the  purest  hands  is  of 

hour,  makes  a  stalking  horse  of  the  Con*  dangerous  reach,  but   which   in  such 

stitution,  in  order  to  cheat  his  friends —  hands  as  it  has  fallen  into,  should  ba 

and  upon  pretended  scruples,  about  the  abolished,  or  we  cease  to  be  free, 
axistence  of  a  power  which  almost  all  his 

WHO    MOURNS    WISELY? 

J.  o. Deceased ,1840. 

And  thou  art  passed  from  life !    Th'  uncounted  y 
That  rose  so  glorious  on  th*  horizon's  veige. 
Airy  and  winged,  and  touched  with  many  hnea. 
When  thou  rod'st  sparkling  on  the  crest  &  the  wave. 
And  dreamed  no  end  could  come  to  their  bright  change. 
Thy  cloud-flushed  Future — blankly  have  pat  on 
A  sudden  blackness,  and  thy  little  drop 
All  darkly  elided  down  into  the  deep, 
The  vast  ofocean,  never  more  to  rise 
Into  the  dear  realm  of  this  mortal  light ! 
Yet  art  thou  not  all  gone !   Thy  memory  atill 
Lingers  around  me,  whether  at  the  hour 
Of  sacred  Evening,  or  when  Morning  fills 
The  world's  great  face  with  solitary  beams— 
And  thy  strons  spirit,  swift  and  fresh  aad  calm. 
Oh  Brother !  cleaves  the  ambrosial  stellar  apaee» 
Or  with  an  earnest  joy,  contemplative, 
SiU  in  hushed  valleys,  and  by  chaunting  stiaasBS, 
To  which  Earth's  beautiful  places  all  must  seem 
Poor— very  poor !    And  yet  could  we  but  see 
Thy  fiice  among  us !— could  we  feel  thy  hand ! 
Thy  voice  but  bear,  and — hush !  no  more  of  thee ! 
Art  thou  not  made  immortal  ? 

New-Haven,  April,  1840. 
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THE   ADVENTURES  OF   CUPID  SMITH. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Cupid  Smith  wis  by  no  meant  an  an-  the  infant  the*  trouble  of  living.    Bat 

common  man.   We  do  not  remember  that  marine  antbors  bare  an  afl^on  for 

anybody  ever  called  him  one  of  the  most  their  oflspring,  as  well  as  other  people, 

remarkable  men  of  the  age.  He  was  one  of  and  feel  it  a  sacred  daty  to  keep  them 

those  persons  who  pass  in  a  crowd  without  alive  as  long  as  possible.    And  eren  this 

beinff  seen ;  one  who  impresses  yoa  with  little  bit  of  a  digression  has  added  some 

the  ttioaght,  the  first  time  too  happen  to  lines  to  the  span  of  oar  bantling's  life* 

meet  him,  that  yoa  mast  baye  seen  him  as  yon  see,  without  doing  anybody  any 

before ;  and  when  yoa  meet  him  a  second  harm ;  and  also  shown  you  how  easy  a 

time,  causes  you^to  doubt  whether  or  no  matter  it  is  to  get  up  a  magazine  story, 

you  ever  did  see  him  before — so  nearly  nothing  being  necessary  witn  a  practiced 

did  he  resemble  the  ayerage  of  humanity,  writer  out  pen,  ink  and  paper,  a  subject 

He  was  of  middle  age,  middle  size,  and  and  sure  pay.    But  to  resume  the  thread 

in  middling  circumttanoes.    But  he  once  of  our  story. 

met  with  an  uncommon  adventure,  which  Cupid  Smith  had  soiae  kind  of  employ* 
serves  to  snregate  him  from  tbe  rest  of  ment  in  Wall  street.  What  it  was  we 
his  tribe,  "nien  there  was  something  un-  do  not  know ;  but  it  was  a  gentlemanly 
common  in  his  very  common  name.  Cu-  occupation  which  never  soilM  his  hands, 
pid  and  Smith  are  both  common  names  however  much  it  might  have  soiled  his 
enongb,  but  it  is  not  often  that  we  see  thoughts ;  he  was  always  dressed  ez- 
them  united.  We  are  not  positive  that  ceedinghr  well,  a  little  within  the  ex- 
his  Christian'name  was  Cupid.  Perhaps  tremc  ot  the  fashion,  and  was  always  at 
not  But  we  are  positive  that  we  never  leisure  of  an  evening.  Consequently  ha 
heard  him  called  by  any  other.  He  was  was  a  valuable  acquaintance  to  ladies  of  a 
a  very  smilinff,  agreeable  gentleman,  with  certain  age,  and  was  always  willing  to 
a  fine  head  of  dossy,  brown  hair,  which  devote  ms  time  to  them,  but  he  never 
^  curled  pleasantly  round  his  very  common  manifested  any  particular  desire  to  devote 
£ue,  and,  together  with  his  attention  to  any  money  to  thar  enjoyments.  Wa 
the  ladies,  had  probably  caused  his  friends  have  heard  it  said,  but  mind  it  is  only 
to  apply  to  him  the  appellation  of  the  lit-  what  the  newspapers  call  an  on  <ff/,  that 
tie  cuny-headed  God  of  Love.  Cupid  in  passing  by  an  ice-cream  saloon  with  a 
was  unmarried,  of  course;  it  would  be  a  lady  on  his  arm,  or  a  pair  of  them  on  his 
strange  freak  for  the  God  of  Love  to  mar-  arms,  he  never  could  be  induced  by  any 
ry.  Catch  him  doing  such  a  thing.  How-  sly  hints  or  inuendoes  to  stop,  but  on  tha 
ever,  our  Copid  rodly  had  a  desire  to  contrary  was  certain  to  quicken  his  paca 
marry :  why  be  never  did,  is  more  than  and  pretend  to  be  in  a  f^ntX  hurry  to  get 
we  know ;  hut  we  know  why  he  did  not  home.  Ladies  are  tenible  scandalizers» 
laarry  one  of  the  Miss  Prymsticks,  and  and  they  will  give  a  gentleman  a  worse 
the  reason  of  it  will  form  the  burden  of  name  for  refusing  them  a  glass  of  ice- 
oar  story.  We  could  divulge  that  rea-  cream,  than  for  breaking  half  the  laws 
son  at  a  word,  and  put  the  reader  out  of  of  the  Decalogue ;  and  we  suspect  that 
■uspaase  at  once,  and  bring  oar  story  to  the  ladies  of  Cupid's  circle  had  told  as 
an  immediate  dose :  and  so  might  a  moth-  many  bad  thin|;8  of  him  as  though  he  had 
ar  with  a  spoonfnl  of  laudanum  put  an  been  a  downright  Don  Giovanni.  And 
and  to  the  life  of  her  infant,  and  save  this  might  have  been  one  reason  why  ha 
haraelf  tha  trouble  of  bringing  it  op,  and  had  never  saoceaded  in  obtaining  any 
VOL.  IV. — no.  IV.                      23 
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Jady'8  hand.  Probably  he  lost  half  a  Caroline  and  Charlotte  Prymstick.  His 
dozen  fortunes  for  the  sake  of  saying  a  eyes,  it  is  true,  remained  s^at  the  same 
shilling.  as  they  had  been,  but  their  sparkles  were 
At  last,  howeyer,  Mr.  Smith's  great  probably  perceived  by  the  two  sisters:  for 
name-8ake»  the  little  God  Cupid,  in  one  our  own  part  we  wondered  at  their  dull- 
of  his  freaks,  directed  the  two  Miss  ness  considering  the  happy  excitement 
Prymsticks,  or  the  two  Misses  Prymstick,  under  which  he  must  haye  labored, 
we  don't  remember  the  fashionable  way.  Things  wore  a  yery  smiling,  a  yery 
to  take  up  their  residence  for  a  couple  of  cheerful,  and  a  yery  contented  oat»4k 
winter  months,  at  the  boarding-house  with  Caroline  and  Charlotte  Prymstick, 
where  Mr.  Smith  lived.  These  two  la-  and  Cupid  Smith,  for  two  whole  months, 
dies  were  sisters ;  the  eldest,  Caroline,  let  the  same  things  have  been  ever  so 
was  probably  forty — the  younger.  Char-  much  the  reverse  inside.  It  is  a  great 
lotte,  thirty-eight  They  looked  very  thing  to  appear  happy,  even,  for  two 
much  alike  and  were  very  much  alike,  and  months.  Mr.  Smith  was  no  doubt  a  hap- 
they  were  never  more  alike  in  anyUiing  py  man  every  way.  He  fait  morally  sure 
than  in  liking  Cupid  Smith.  **  HasnH  he  that  one  of  the  sisters,  and  her  fbrtuAC, 
fine  teeth,  Caroline  ? "  *<  Hasn*t  he  beau-  would  be  his,  when  he  made  up  his  mind 
tiful  hair,  Charlotte  ?  **  they  exclaimed  to-  which  one  he  would  take;  the  onl;^  thing 
gether,  after  the  first  meeting.  Mr.  Smith  that  he  grieved  about  was  the  stnctncss 
quietly  observed  to  a  friend  of  his,  **  A  of  the  laws  which  forbade  polygamy,  for 
pair  d  fine  girls,  the  Miss  Prymsticks.  I  he  would  have  been  too  happy  to  espouse 
wonder  who  they  are  ?  **  It  was  an  easy  both  of  them,  and  take  the  care  of  their 
matter  to  learn  exactly  who  they  were ;  fortunes,  poor  things!  The  young  ladies 
and  Mr.  Smith,  very  much  to  hiis  satis-  felt  equally  certain  that  one  of  them  could 
Action,  learnt  that  they  were  the  orphan  have  Mr.  Smith ;  but  as  they  could  not, 
daughters  of  a  jobbing  grocer  who  had  like  him,  make  an  election,  they  were  in 
died  some  ten  years  buore,  and  left  them  a  state  of  feverish  anxiety  mght  after 
quite  a  little  fortune,  the  interest  of  which  night,  amounting  almost  to  one  of  those 
enabled  them  to  live  veiy  genteelly  in  a  terrible  cases  of  madness  which  we  aicet 
cottage  orn^e  at  Bloomin^ale,  and  to  with  in  novels.  At  one  time  the  chances 
contribute  largely  to  several  missionary  seemed  in  favor  of  Caroline,  at  another 
enterprises.  We  do  not  know  that  Mr.  Cupid  seemed  to  be  pointing  his  arrows  at 
Smith  actually  redoubled  his  attentions  Charlotte.  But  we  leave  our  readere  to 
to  the  two  Imss  Prymsticks  after  he  re-  judge  of  the  feelings  of  hope  and  despair 
ceived  this  information,  but  he  was  suffi-  which  alternately  scourged  the  hearts  of 
ficiently  attentive  to  them ;  and  let  people  these  amiable  young  ladies.  We  are  sure 
aay  what  they  please  of  his  manners,  we  that  they  can  be  much  more  easily  imagin- 
are  knowing  to  the  fact  that  he  treated  ed  than  described.  Indeed,  nothing  can 
them  to  ice-creams  at  Thompson's  twice  be  more  easy  than  to  imagine  such  feel- 
in  one  month.  And  such  is  the  power  of  iugs,  and  nothing  more  difficult,  ia  the 
love  on  the  mere  externals  of  our  nattire,  wav  of  description,  than  to  describe  then, 
supposing  Mr.  Smith  to  have  been  in-  Not  to  interrupt  the  train  of  reflection 
fiuenced  by  that  tender  passion,  we  do  not  too  suddenly  into  which  our  reader  has 
hesitate  to  say  that  his  hair  assumed  a  probably  fallen,  we  will  pause  for  a  mo- 
darker  hue  and  a  glossier  surface,  and  ment  before  entering  on  the  second  divi- 
even  his  teeth  shone  with  a  preternatural  sion  of  our  story, 
brightness,  after  his  acquamtance  with 

CHAPTER  IX. 

The  blasts  of  winter  had  given  way  to  changes  equally  important   had   taken 

the  soft  breath  of  sprint ;  the  hillocks  of  place,  which  we  will  oaiit,  beomae  we 

ice  and  snow,  which  had  long  impeded  the  are  only  writing  a  magazine  slory.  and 

progress  of  the  traveler  as  he  wended  his  not  a  novel  like  those  by  Mr.  Janes  and 

way  from  Union  Square  to  Wall  street,  Mr.  Simms.    To  be  very  brief,  then,  and 

had  disappeared  and  left  pools  of  mud  at  comprehensible,  it  was  spriag,  and  the 

the  crossings  of  the  streets :  cloaks  had  two  Misses  Prymstick  bnd  rdnfaad  lo 

given  place  to  shawls,  and   marabout  Sweet-Brier  Cottage  without  haviai^  ra- 

liBathecs  to  crape  loees;  and  many  other  ceived  any  iotinntion  inm  Mc  Smah  of 
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his  inclinations  or  intentions,  exceptine  in  tending  to  watch  an  opportunity  of  de- 
ft very  general  manner.  It  is  true  that  daring  his  love  to  Miss  Charlotte  when 
Miss  Caroline  thought  that  he  had  shown  she  was  alone,  and,  if  she  should  reject 
rather  more  tenderness  towards  her,  and  him,  to  offer  himself  to  her  sister  hefore 
had  premised  her  hand  at  parting  a  little  they  could  have  an  opportunity  to  con- 
more  warmly  than  he  had  done  to  her  fer  together. 

sister,  hut  then  Miss  Charlotte  thought  The  sisters  were  thrown  into  an  inde- 
exactly  the  same  respecting  herself.  The  scribable  tumult  by  Mr.  Smith's  message; 
truth  of  the  matter  was  that  he  had  not  and,  u»  women  always  do  on  such  occa- 
shown  the  least  partiality,  neither  did  he  sions,  immediately  turned  the  house  up- 
feel  any.  But  as  soon  as  he  felt  relieved  side  down,  and  had  it  scrubbed  from  gar- 
of  the  witchery  of  their  personal  charms  ret  to  cellar ;  just  as  if  Mr.  Smith  was 
he  began  to  settle  his  thoughts  upon  goine  to  inspect  every  closet  and  cup- 
Charlotte  Prymstick.  It  was  something  board  with  his  eye-^lass.  Then  they  be- 
to  be  on  this  side  of  forty,  even  though  gan  to  inspect  their  jars  of  preserves,  and 
the  distance  was  so  short.  Mr.  Smith  fretted  themselves  into  a  nigh  fever  in 
was  something  the  other  side  of  that  vene-  trying  to  think  of  something  suitable  for 
rable  period  himself,  and  any  young  lady  dinner.  All  their  proceedings  were  on 
under  it  was  quite  a  girl.  Having  once  the  most  extensive  and  lavisn  scale,  and 
allowed  himself  to  think  of  Charlotte  if  it  had  been  possible  to  eat  gold  it  would 
apart  from  her  sister,  he  was  not  long  in  have  been  offered  lo  Cupid  for  his  supper, 
arraying  her  in  a  thousand  graces  which  But  nature  has  so  ordered  things,  for  wise 
Caroline  did  not  possess.  Her  complexion  purposes  we  have  no  doubt,  that  high 
Was  better,  her  teeth  whiter,  her  form  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  the  favored  and 
more  perfect,  her  foot  smaller,  her  voice  the  oppressed,  the  master  and  the  slave, 
tweeter,  her  mind  more  elevated,  for  Mr.  roust  all  come  down  to  the  same  level  in 
Smith  would  talk  of  elevated  minds  in  receiving  sustenance  from  the  bounte- 
0pite  of  Wall  street,  and,  what  was  of  ous  Giver  of  all  good.  The  same  air 
more  importance,  she  had  the  most  love  and  water  and  bread  necessary  for  the 
for  him.  But  we  who  knew  these  young  slave  are  also  necessary  for  the  master, 
ladies,  well  knew  that  Mr.  Smith  was  We  live  upon  neither  eagles  nor  Iwnk 
mistaken  in  all  of  these  particulars.  The  bills ;  and  although  it  would  not  be  utter- 
only  difference  between  tnese  unfortunate  ly  impossible,  as  we  know  from  our  his- 
^isters  was  that  of  age,  and  that  was  too  torical  reading,  to  swallow  a  pearl  dis- 
little  to  care  about  However,  we  did  not  solved  in  viiie^r,  yet  nobody  would  take 
know  at  the  time  what  thoughts  had  ta-  such  a  potation  m  preference  to  pure 
ken  possession  of  Mr.  Smith's  mind,  and  water.  In  spite,  therefore,  of  the  Cleo- 
therefore  we  could  not  set  him  right  in  patraish  desires  of  the  Misses  Prymstick, 
the  matter.  So  he  went  on  day  aAer  day,  when  their  Anthony  made  his  appearance 
and  night  after  night,  stuffing  himself  and  at  Sweet-Brier  Cottage  they  were  forced 
filling  up  all  the  pores  of  his  capacious  to  see  him  sit  at  their  tahle  and  eat  a 
heart  with  thoughts  of  Chsrlotte  Prym-  slice  of  dry  toast  and  drink  a  cup  of  weak 
stick,  until  the  image  of  the  young  ladj  tea,  the  whole  of  which  could  not  have 
completely  occupied  every  part  of  his  cost  fi vepence. 

systenL  It  was  just  such  anotner  marriage  And  they  were  so  willing  and  so  able 
of  souls  as  took  place  in  the  beginning  of  to  feed  him  upon  gold,  and  dissolve  pearls 
things,  when  the  original  Cupid  and  Miss  in  his  drink !  Why,  what  a  mortification 
Psyche  made  their  most  memorable  and  is  this !  To  sweat  and  toil,  and  sacrifice 
desirable  match.  At  last,  Mr.  Smith  being  blessed  nights  and  days  to  the  getting  of 
entirely  poss^rased  with  the  imaee  of  Miss  money  and  then  not  to  be  able  to  swallow 
Charlotte  Prymstick,  felt  himself  irresisti-  a  sixpence  more  than  the  happy  healthy 
hly  impelled  towards  her  by  that  secret  creature  who  has  laughed  at  care  and 
influence  which  men  are  beginning  to  grown  old  without  a  dollar  at  interest, 
understand  since  they  have  begun  to  Never  did  their  wealth  seem  so  small  in 
make  researches  and  discoveries  in  the  the  eyes  of  the  Misses  Prymstick,  as 
science  of  Psydnnamy ;  and  finding  that  when  they  saw  Cupid  sitting  at  their 
it  would  be  of  no  use  to  attempt  to  hold  table  and  felt  the  impotence  of  money  to 
out  longer,  he  sent  word  to  the  sisters  that  add  in  the  smallest  degree  to  his  plea- 
he  would  pay  them  a  visit  of  a  Saturday  snres.  Oh !  it  would  have  drawn  tears 
ni^ht  and  remain  with  them  at  Sweet-  from  the  eyes  of  John  Jacob  Astor  to 
Bner  Cottage  until  Monday  morning ;  in-  seethem  in  their  distress.   Why,  anybody 
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could  have  furnished  such  a  supper  as  charms  and  the  hlandishments  of  their 

that  to  Mr.  Smith.    There  is  not  a  mil-  conversation. 

liner  in  Division  street  who  could  not        We  will  not  infringe  upon  the  sacred 

have  done  as  much.    What  then  was  the  privacy  of  Sweet-Brier  and  reveal  1o  the 

use  of  their  money  ?    The  use  of  it  was  world  the  conversation  of  the  two  sisters 

that  to  its  particular  influence  they  were  and  Cupid  Smith.    The  reader  must  have 

solely  indebted  for  the  company  of  Mr.  a  dull  imagination  who  cannot  furnish  for 

Smith  at  all.    But  this  they  did  not  con-  himself  as  much  gentle  talk  and  soft 

sider.    Indeed,  such  are  the  magnetic  in-  whispering  as  took  place  on  that  memo- 

fluences  of  the  precious  metals,  that  peo-  rable  Saturday  night.    Smith  had  wisely 

pie  who  possess  any  considerable  quanti-  determined  not  to  reveal  his  passion  be- 

ty  of  those  materials  can  never  know  What  fore  the  next  day,  fearing,  perhaps,  that 

portion  of  their  joys  or  woes  is  owing  when  the  sisters  were  left  to  themselves 

to  their  attractions ;  and  the  only  way  to  something  might  occur  to  mar  bis  brilliant 

test  their  true  value  and  your  own  merits  hopes;  they  left  him,  therefore,  when 

is  to  dispossess  yourself  of  them  after  they  retired  for  the  night,  in  the  same 

the  manner  of  Timon.    But  these  subtle-  sweetly  uncertain  state  which  they  bad 

ties  were  quite  beyond  the  Misses  Prym-  now  endured  for  almost  half  a  year ;  and 

stick.  They  were  willing  to  credit  all  the  he  retired  to  his  couch  with  the  same 

attentions  they  received  from  Mr.  Smith  high  hopes  in  his  heart;  the  same  bright 

and  from  everybody  else  to  their  own  mansions  glittering  in  the  smilinr  val- 

personal  attractions,  and  not  to  that  worth-  le^rs  of  the  Future ;  the  same  glossy  brown 

less  dross  which  in  the  commerce  of  the  hair  on  his  head ;  and  the  same  spotless 

world  is  called  money.    And  they  are  porcelain  glistening  between  his  severed 

right  for  so  doing.     What  could  more  ef-  lips.    But  this  life,  as  the  Poet  sings,  ib 

fectually  disgust  an   honest   soul,   and  expressly  given  us  for  our  illusion ;  and 

sicken  it  of  the  world,  than  to  know  it  never,  as  after  events  proved,  did  three 

was  surrounded  by  base  parasites  and  mortals  so  delude  themselves  with  vain 

worshipers    of  that   idol,  the   love    of  dreams  as  did  Caroline  and   Charlotts 

which  God  himself  has  said  is  impossible  Prymstick  and  Cupid  Smith  that  eventful 

with  those  who  worship  Him.  Can  it  be  a  night. 

comfortable  feeling  to  know  ^ou  are  sur-        Before  we  enter  upon  the  exciting  part 

rounded  by  a  rabble  rout — like  the  lady  of  our  story,  a  little  time  is  essential  for 

inComus — who  are  watching  for  a  chance  the  recuperation  of  our  own  as  well  as 

to  prey  upon  you  ?   And  that  the  smiling  our  reader's  nerves.    Therefore  we  will 

looks  and  watchful  eyes  which  are  bent  close  this  chapter  while  the  chief  persoa- 

upon  you  are  but  the  marks  of  sordid  ages  of  our  story  are  enjoying  that  repose 

vice?    No.    The  two  sisters,  therefore,  which  no  hero  however  great,  nor  any 

bugged  themselves  in  the  faith  that  Mr.  reader   however  ardent,    can   aflurd  to 

Smith  was   smitten    by  their  personal  forego. 

CHAPTER  III. 

We  have  not  before  attended  to  one  pression,  «  a  gentleman,**  was  sleeping 
peculiarity  of  the  Miss  Prymsticks,  which  under  their  roof,  even  though  that  gentle- 
those  two  ladies  held  in  common  with  the  man  was  Capid  Smith.  They  had  no 
greater  part  of  the  sex  who  remain  un-  fearsof  him— not  the  least  in  the  world- 
married  at  a  certain  age ;  this,  as  may  be  but  to  make  security  doubly  seaire,  they 
imagined,  was  an  excessive  caution,  in  all  called  Bridget  the  cook,  and  Ellen  the 
afikirs  wherein  the  opposite  sex  was  an  chambermaid,  and  made  them  lie  in  ths 
actor,  not  by  word,  dera,  or  sign  to  cast  room  adjoining  their  own ;  not  content 
the  faintest  shadow  on  the  immaculate  •  with  this,  thev  put  Cupid  himself  in  a 
purity  of  their  chaste  reputation.  Until  little  octagonal  room  on  the  first  floor, 
the  night  that  Mr.  Smith  favored  them  which  had  a  window  opening  out  upon 
with  his  company,  no  man  had  ever  rest-  the  lawn  :  still  further,  they  waited  until 
ed  his  head  upon  a  pillow  in  Sweet-Brier  they  thought  he  must  be  asleep  and  then 
Cottage.  They  were,  therefore,  in  a  state  barricadoed  his  chamber  door  with  ths 
of  tfreat  excitement  when,  after  retiring  dining  table  and  rocking-chair,  and  then 
to  ue  sleeping  apartment  they  remember-  closed  their  vii^in  eyes  to  dream,  in  sweet 
ed  that  a  man,  or  to  use  their  own  ex-  security,  of  brighter  and  happier  days  to 
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come ;  for  the  bi^piest  of  iriortals  are  far  as  to  divulge  the  secret  of  the  w\g,  we 
continually  looking  forward  to  still  hap-  might,  perhaps,  as  well  mention  here  a 
pier  days  m  the  future.  fact  which  must  come  to  the  reader's 
Smitn  stretched  himself  upon  the  downj  knowledge  sooner  or  later:  Smith  also 
bed  which  the  tender  sisters  had  prepared  wore  a  complete  set  of  false  teeth,  made 
lor  his  weary  limbs,  and  courted  sleep  of  the  most  delicate  porcelain,  which,  at 
with  all  his  power,  anxious,  no  doubt,  to  the  moment  that  he  stood  on  the  outside 
revel  in  those  dreams  which  his  fancj  of  the  window  trying  to  effect  an  en  trance* 
would  be  sure  to  conjure  up  when  his  were  quietly  reposing  on  the  toilet-table 
thoughts  were  disentangled  from  the  of  the  JVlisses  Prymstick's  octagonal 
grosser  cares  of  the  world.  But  sleep  dressing-room,  which  was  for  the  first 
would  not  come  at  his  call ;  the  novelty  time  graced  by  such  splendid  ornaments, 
of  his  situation,  the  closeness  of  the  Aray  of  silvery  light  penetrating  through 
room,  the  excessive  whiteness  of  the  vir*  one  of  the  parted  folds  of  the  window 
gin  linen  in  which  he  was  wrapped,  or  drapery,  fell  upon  them  and  gave  them 
some  other  cause,  kept  him  staring  wide  the  appearance  of  spectral  teeth.  If  we 
awake ;  at  last  he  grew  so  restless  that  were  to  write  page  upon  page  we  could 
he  determined  to  rise  and  walk  in  the  ad-  never  convey  an  impression  to  the  read- 
joining  room  until  his  nerves  should  be  er's  mind  of  bmith*s  feelings.  Those  who 
composed.  His  consternation  was  ex-  would  know  how  he  felt  must  try  to 
treme  when  he  tried  the  handle  of  his  imagine  themselves  in  his  situation.  Hav- 
door  and  discovered  that  he  was  fastened  ing  stopped  a  moment  to  consider  what 
into  his  room.  The  night  was  calm,  the  was  best  to  be  done,  an  icy  chilliness  suc- 
moon  at  the  full  and  temptingly  bright ;  so  ceeded  to  bis  feverish  heat :  gradually  the 

fently  raising  the  window  of  bis  room  wind  be^n  to  rise  and  whistle  sharply 
e  stepped  out  upon  the  lawn,  and  hav-  about  his  legs,  rustling,  in  a  very  un- 
ing  on  no  other  covering  than  his  shirt,  pleasant  manner,  his  exceetlingly  scant 
alter  two  or  three  turns  across  the  lawn  drapery.  At  first  Smith  resolved  rather 
he  felt  sufliciently  refreshed  to  wish  for  than  expose  himself  to  his  chaste  hostesses 
his  bed.  But  when  he  attempted  to  raise  to  make  a  bold  venture  and  ran  off  to 
the  window  again,  to  his  utter  dismay  he  town ;  but  when  he  remembered  that  his 
was  unable  to  lift  it  an  inch.  It  was  se-  teeth  and  hair  were  lying  on  the  toilet- 
cured  by  a  self-acting  spring  which  he  table  of  his  sleeping-room  a  dizziness 
had  not  perceived  when  he  let  it  down,  came  over  him  and  he  gasped  for  breath. 
He  tried  and  tried  until  the  sweat  began  But  be  soon  recovered.  A  man  in  his 
to  run  from  him  in  streams.  There  be  situation  was  not  likely  to  be  long  lost  in 
stood  in  the  cold  night  air,  the  moon  thought.  There  was  but  one  alternative, 
shining  with  intense  brightness  upon  bis  He  must  get  into  the  house  by  hook  or  by 
bald  head  and  giving  it  Uie  appearance  of  crook.  I^avin^  the  window  of  his  sleep- 
one  of  those  quicksilvered  globes  which  ing-room,  he  tried  all  the  other  windows 
are  sometimes  seen  hanging  in  the  parlors  and  doors,  hoping  to  find  one  unfastened, 
of  very  old-fashioned  country  taverns,  but  the  Misses  Prymstick  were  not  the 
Yes,  the  crown  of  Cupid  Smithes  head  pennons  to  leave  a  window  unfastened, 
was  as  bald  as  the  pklm  of  his  hand.  In  gliding  around  the  cottage,  jumping 
We  have  kept  this  fact  a  profound  secret  over  beds  of  flowers,  and  ever  and  anon 
until  this  moment,  when  we  could  do  so  scratching  bis  legs  against  rose-bushes 
DO  longer.  Our  reader  will  remember  and  treading  upon  nettles,  he  bad  restored 
that  we  have  alluded  to  the  admiration  of  the  fever  heat  of  his  blood,  and  in  spite 
the  Miss  Prymsticks  for  Smith's  fine  head  of  the  wind  the  sweat  began  to  drio  from 
of  hair.  And  their  admiration  was  as  his  body.  Now  he  resolved  to  knock 
g[ood  a  proof  of  their  ssthetical  percep-  boldly  at  the  front  door  of  the  cottage* 
tion  as  tnough  they  had  written  an  essay  but  dreading  to  encounter  the  chaste  sis- 
on  the  Apollo  Belvidere.  Winckleman,  ters  in  his  entrance,  and  fearful  of  alarm- 
or  Gothe,  or  Miss  Fuller,  or  any  oth-  ing  those  tender  virgins  he  concluded, 
er  aesthetic  writer  might  have  admired  iust  as  he  had  laid  his  hand  upon  the 
Smith's  wig-.  It  was  a  very  perfect  one  knocker,  that  bis  only  way  was  to  wake 
and  he  always  kept  it  in  the  oest  order,  one  of  the  house-maids  and  bribe  her  to 
Of  course  he  took  itoff"  when  he  went  to  let  him  in  without  waking  the  sisters, 
bed — which  is  more  than  every  man  can  A  new  difficulty  now  beset  him.  He 
do  with  his  hair — and  that  was  the  reason  didn't  know  where  the  servants  slept, 
of  his  baldness.    Since  we  have  gone  so  and  he  might  disturb  the  sisters  by  mis- 
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take.  Bat  he  had  been  a  denizen  of  Wall  rattled  against  the  glass.    He  waited  a 

street  too  long  not  to  understand  the  few  minutes,  but  there  was  no  response, 

science  of  chances,  and  making  a  slight  and    growing   impatient    he  threw  up 

algebraic  calculation   in  his   perplexed  another  handful  of  pebbles  with   still 

brain,  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  greater  force.    It  was  not  long  before 

a  little  diamond-paned  window  which  Smith  had  the  happiness  to  see  the  little 

looked  towards  the  rising  sun  must  belong  casement  open.    His  heart  leaped  with 

to  the  servants*  apartment   So,  gathering  delight  at  the  sight,  but  the  next  moment 

a  handful  of  small  pebbles  he  flung  them  what  happened  at  the  next  moment, 

against  it,  and  was  startled  by  the  tre-  we  shall  refer  to  in  the  next  and  con- 

mendous  noise  which  they  made,  as  they  eluding  chapter. 

CHAPTER   IT. 

Although   Smith    capered   about  the  it  must  be,)  they  sought  their  sleeping  ser- 

grounds  of  Sweet-Brier  as  free  from  the  vants  in  the  adjoining  apartment    Bridge! 

suspicion  of  being  observed  as  a  young  and  Ellen  were  soon  awake;  and  on  be- 

colt  gamboling  in  a  field  of  clover,  and  holding  the  terrific  spectacle  which  had 

as  litue  embarrassed  by  mauvais  honte  as  alarmed  their  mistresses,  they  were  less 

by  any  nnnecessaiy  clothing,  he  was,  shocked  though  quite  as  much  terrified  as 

nevertneless,   closely  watched  by  more  those  two  young  ladies.    Keeping  thera- 

eyes  than  Diana's,  which  shone  as  bright-  selves  sufliciently  removed  from  the  win- 

ly  upon  him  as  though  he  had  been  her  dow  to  escape  observation  they  watched 

cherished  £ndymion.    Some  secret  in-  all  the  movements  of  Mr.  Smith,  and 

fluence — ^perhaps  the  same  that  had  be-  made  up  their  minds  that  he  was  a  lona- 

witched  the  faculties  of  Cupid  Smith — had  tic  who  had  escaped  from  the  Asylum, 

also  prevented  Miss  Charlotte  Prymstick  They  were  confirmed  in  this  opinion  br 

from  closing  an  eye  when  she  retired  to  observing  that  his  head  had  been  shaved, 

her  couch,  and  after  tossing  awhile  and  and  his  shirt  they  innocently  believed 

striving  in  vain  to  close  her  eves  in  sleep,  to  be  a  straight-jacket    Knowing  that  aH 

at  last  rose  and  seated  herself  at  her  win-  the  doors  and  windows  were  well  secured, 

dow  and  gazed  abstractedly  at  the  moon,  they  felt  under  no  apprehension  of  harm. 

She  had  not  sat  long  when  she  thought  and  heroically  resolved  not  to  alarm  their 

that  she  perceived  the  shadow  of  a  man  sleeping  guest. 

flitting   across    the    lawn.    She  nearly        It  so  happened  that  the  very  window 

swooned  at  the  sight ;  but  as  it  almost  im-  at  which  omith  flung  his  handful  of  peb- 

mediately  vanished  she  imagined  it  was  bles  was  the  one  where  the  sisters  and 

only  the  effect  of  her  disturbed  mind  and  the  two  house-maids  were  huddled  to- 

hesitated  to  awaken  her  sister  who  had  gether  watching  his  movements ;  and  the 

fallen  into  a  sweet  sleep.    But  as  she  sat  second  handful  coming  with  such  force  as 

with  her  heart  beating  terribly,  her  eyes  to  make  the  sisters  fearful  of  their  glass, 

soon  encountered  a  sight  that  almost  de-  they  persuaded  Ellen  to  open  the  case- 

prived  her  of  jreason.    It  was  no  shadow  ment  and  ask  the  poor  wretch  what  be 

that  she  saw  now,  but  a  real  man,  and  in  wanted. 

a  condition  too  that  left  her  no  room  to        **  Hlush  !  Hlush  !*  exclaimed  the  poor 

doubt.    But  her  horror  was  at  its  height  creature :  **  Ble  clareful  and  dont  wlake 

when  he  cautiously  approached  the  win-  le  loung  ladies.    Clome  dlown  quiick  and 

dow  where  she  was  sitting  and  attempted  let  me  in  for  Hleaven  slake ;  Vm  plensh* 

to  raise  the  sash  of  the  one  directly  be-  ishling  with  clold.    Don't  be  alarmled,  its 

neath.    Too  much  terrified  to  utter  a  li  Mr.  Smith.**    Poor  Cupid  was  hardtjf 

piercing  scream,  she  rushed  to  the  bedside  able  to  enunciate  a  word  without  his 

of  her  sister  and  in  a  few  hurried  whis-  teeth,  and  not  more  than  a  ouarter  of 

pers  informed  her  of  what  she  had  seen,  what   he  said  was  understooa  by  the 

Kushing  from  their  apartment  like  startled  young  ladies. 

fawns,  (to  be  frank  with  the  reader,  we        The  window  was  immediately  closed 

never  saw  a  startled  fawn,  excepting  the  again,  and  the  ladies  held  a  consultation, 

tame  one  in  the  Bowling  Green,  and  are  but  before  they  could  determine  what  to 

not  positive  that  this  simile  is  a  just  one,  do,  another  shower  of  pebbles  rattled 

but  as  frightened  young  ladies  are  always  against  the  glass,  for  Mr.  Smith  wsls 

compared  to  startled  fawns,  we  think  tliat  growing  dreMfoIly  impatiefit,  and  had 
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begon  to  sneeze  with  a  good  deal  of  rio-  tbt  poor  maniae  had  aiade  his  way  back 

leoce;  the  air  was  growing  more  keea  to  the  AsyhHn,  which  was  near  b^.    Bat 

and  he  trembled  with  the  cokl.  when  they  attempted  to  call  their  guest 

*•  I  will  fix  the  old  wretch,**  saidBrid^ ;  to  breakiast  the  next  morning,  and  saw 

and  before  either  of  the  Miss  Prymsticks  bis  teeth  and  wig  and  clothes  lying  in 

ooold  discoyer  what  she  was  doing,  the  the  room,  the  whole  truth  flashed  upon 

unfeeling  monster  caught  up  a — **  some-  them  like  a  stream  of  red  hot  lava, 

whar — and,  as  Cupid  opened  his  mouth  And  what  became  of  Smith  ? 

to   entreat   her   to   hurry   down,   she  No  sooner  had  be  recovered  from  the 

suddenly  **  let  it  drop  thereupon !"  shock  of  bis  unexpected  shower-bath 

As  the  casement  was  cloeed  agaiui    than  he 

they  heard  a  smothered  groan,  but  they  But  we  haye  already  written  enough 

saw  no  more  of  their  troublesome  visitor  for  a  magazine  article,  and  must  conclude 

that  night,  and  all  went  to  bed  laughing  Mr.  Smith's  adventures  in  the  next  nom- 

at  Bridget's  dexterity>  and  believing  that  ber. 


THE    ATHEIST    WORLD-BUILDER. 

BT  WIUJAM  OUUID  BOVmilS. 

Resting  on  a  gentle  kaoll. 

Pondering  o'er  Thoughfs .secret  things* 
Turning  inward  to  my  soul, 

Followed  I  its  wanderings. 

In  the  West,  Nepenthe's  bower 
With  its  beauteous  lines  appeared. 

While  its  care-effiicing  power 
Came  in  breathings  low  and  weird. 

Soon  I  felt  Ittxurious  rest 

Draw  Lethean  curtains  round* 
Burying  in  my  quiet  breast 

Tiioughts*  and  griefs,  and  cares  profound. 

Then  I  earnest  looked,  and  knew 

Power  creative  from  me  roll. 
Till  of  all  that  rose  to  view, 

I  was  centre— I  was  soul. 

Orbs  evolved,  a  shininr  train. 

Mounting  outward  trough  the  sky, 
*  Till  the  evening's  sapphire  plain 
Lost  its  native  azure  dye — 

Then  a  shoreless,  radiant  sea. 

Stretched  bejrond  Thought's  farthest  Teige* 
From  whose  deep  Infinity 

Worlds  on  worlds  I  saw  emerge. 

Peopled  was  each  longing  sphere, 

Peopled  with  a  smleas  race, 
Hymmng  their  unending  year 

To  the  star^atmag  lyre  of  space. 

Spotlees,  guiltless,  deaAless  all. 
Worlds  to  me  were  naught  but  toys, — 

An  eternal  festival 
In  their  baoquetings  of  joys. 
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When  a  soul  to  beiAg  "woke 

Life  enwreathed  its  angel-brow» 
And  on  glory's  thrcahold  spoke 

Goardian  words  I  cherish  now. 

> 

How  those  memories  roand  me  fall ! 

Thoughts  of  sera{)h-feet  that  trod 
Sweetly,  softly  musical 

On  their  pathway  up  to  God : 

Up  the  starry  steeps  of  light. 

Sinless  and  unsullied  throng. 
Where  the  Holy  made  them  bright. 

And  the  Trusting  were  the  strong. 

,  Much  I  gloried  that  my  power 

In  creation  such  as  this 
Gave  Eternity  a  dower — 
Baptnrous  (Jniyerse  of  bliss. 

Then  my  thoughts  were  turned  to  Earth — 

Sin-cursed  £arth,  where  I  was  bom — 
And  I  wondered  at  its  birth, 

Till  my  wonder  changed  to  scorn. 

«  Why  this  little  leprous  thing. 

Filled  with  all  ^hat  scemeth  rile  ? 
Could  not  Earth's  Creator  bring 

Worlds  that  sin  could  not  £61e  i 

«<  If  I  bad  this  world  to  build 

I  would  frame  it  better  hi — 
Holy-liying — glory-filled — 

Lake  my  own  first  eliding  etarr* 

But  a  crash  of  jarring  spheres. 

Rushing,  battling,  on  the  nlain. 
Hurled  me,  'mid  a  storm  of  fears» 

To  my  native  Zone  again. 

And  my  vision  vanished  all — 

Vaunting  centre — shoreless  sea — 
Peopled  systems— glorious  ball-^ 

^ck  to  unreal  mystery. 

Baubles  they — each  gilded  slobe — 

Frailer  tfaian  earth's  frien&hipt  a 
When  the  Real  thrust  iU  probe 

To  the  axis  of  each  dream. 

It  was  Unbelief  that  bade 

Finite  Thought  assume  the  God — 
And  my  soul  in  darkness  laid 

Where  grim  spectres  near  me  trod. 

Then  a  ray  of  heavenly  light 

Flashed  across  my  spirit* s  dream  ; 
Stronger  Faith's  sublimest  sight 

Grew  from  that  celMtial  gleam. 

Saw  I  more  than  ever  fair 

This  grand  world  whereon  I  tread* 
Yet  1  had  a  struggle  there. 

For  my  Atheiat  was  not  dead. 
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And  I  fought,  nor  fovght  in  vain, 

Till  mine  enemy  I  slew, — 
He  that  kept  mv  soul  in  ]Mun, 

Leading  me  dark  raileye  through. 

♦ 
Baising  Doabts  at  Faith's  fresh  grave 

Pilgrim  ghosts  of  seeming  truth — 
Binding  Rauon,  like  a  slave 

To  the  Actual,  in  her  jrouth. 

Then  I  cried — •*  How  wise  art  Thou  ! 

AH  Ihy  ways  past  finding  out ! 
Teach  me  at  Thy  feet  to  bow — 

Loving — nevermore  to  doubt  !'* 

New  Yoms,  A^guti,  1846. 


EARLY  NOTICES  OF  THE  COPPER  REGIONS. 

BT    A    BUrrALONIAN. 

A  uiowLKOoi  of  the  existence  of  ex-  1688,  and  says*  in  his  description  of 

tensive  mines  of  eopper  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior,  that  upon  that  mke  are 

Lake  Sunerior,  and  in  other  localities  in  found  copper  mines  u  abundwMe,  of 

the  norUi-westem  part  oi   the  United  which  the  ore  is  so  pure  that  there  is  no 

States,  was  obtained  from  the  Indians,  at  more  than  one -seventh  loss, 
a  very  early  day,  by  the  French  Mission-        In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1700,  M. 

aries  and  traden  who  ventured  among  d'lbervilleli^ving  heard  of  a  copper  mine 

them.  on  Green  River,  a  tributary  of  the  St 

Father  AUonez,  who  established,  in  the  Peters,  directed  M.  Le  Sueur  to  proceed 

▼ear  1665,  the  first  Jesuit  Mission  on  to  the  country  of  the  Sioux  with  twenty 

Lake  Superior,  at  La  Pointe,  near  its  men,  and  take  possession  of  the  same, 

western   extremity,  searched   in   vain,  Le  Sueur  had  discovered  the  mine  in 

while  on  his  wajr  thither,  for  the  cele*  question  in  1695,  and  is  the  firat  traveler 

hrated  mass  of  native  copper  of  which  he  taat  mentions  the  St  Petere  river.    He 

had  heard  from  the  '*  Sauteurs,**  *  or  pith  had  also,  in  the  same  year,  discovered  a 

Cof  the  SatU.    It  does  not  appear  that  piece  of  copper  weighing  sixty  pounds, 

was  suecessful  in  his  researches,  al*  on  one  of  the  branch^  of  the  Chippewa 

though  his  route  lay  along  the  southern  river. 

shore  of  the  Lake,  and  in  close  proximity       He  set  out,  with  his  eompanioos,  near 

to  some  of  the  richest  localities.  the  end  of  April,  1700,  and  ascended  the 

Father  Hennepin  says  that  in  1680,  Mississippi  to  the  Falls  of  St  Anthony, 
while  on  his  voyace  upon  the  Mississip*  From  thence  he  paddled  up  the  St  Peters 
pi,  the  Indians  snowed  him  extensive  about  forty  leagues,  where  Green  river 
mines  of  coal,  lead  and  copper,  but  he  joined  it  on  the  left.  It  was  so  named» 
does  not  designate  the  particular  local-  because  the  earth  which  fell  into  it  from 
ities.  He  also  mentions,  in  his  account  the  mines  gave  it  that  color.  Having  pro- 
of De  la  Salle's  last  voyage,  that  several  eeeded  up  the  latter  river  about  a  league, 
pieoea  of  copper  had  been  found  in  the  their  progress  was  arrested  by  ice,  al- 
aands  of  the  Illinois  river  at  low  water,  though  it  was  not  later  in  the  season 

The  monk  GuMeviUe,  who  wrote  under  than  the  first  of  October.    They  were, 

the  fiom  dt  plum$  of  •*  The  fiaion  La  coaseauently,  compelled  to  construct  a 

Houtan,"  was  at  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  in  fort   lor   their  protection,  which  they 


*  So  cmlled  from  their  residence  at  the  FwSk  of  St.  Mury.  Some  English  aQthon  have 
trtnaUted  Anttewrs  into  Ua^en !  thereby  losing  sight  of  the  origin  of  the  name.  Their  na** 
Uve  appellation  waa  Pauoingooeioahak,  roeaning/itop^  of  tht  /tatfi,  a  name  which  Ohade* 
voix  aaya  requires  three  breaths  to  pronounce  in  lolL 
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named  Fort  HuUlier,  and  remained  theft  the  mterestuig  nanatiTe  of  his  tniTels  and 

in  winter  quarters.  adventures  in  the  North- West*  says  thmt 

In  the  month  of  April  following,  they  the  Indiana  nsed  to  nannfactnre  this  metal 

proceeded  to  the  mines,  which  were  less  into  spoons  and  bracelets,  it  being  so  pure 

than  a  league  from  their  fort,  and  in  22  as  to  be  readilv  beaten  into  shape.  Henry 

days  they  raised  over  30,000  ponnds  of  visited  the  celebrated  rock  on  the  Onton- 

ore,  of  which  they  sent  4,000  pounds  of  agan  river  in  1766,  the  weight  of  whi^ 

the  best  to  France.  The  mine  was  opened  he  estimated  at  five  tons.     Such  was  its 

at  the  base  of  a  mountainous  ridge,  aboat  pure  and  malleri>Ie  state,  that  he  was 

ten  leagues  long,  which  appeared  to  be  able  to  cut  off  with  an  axe  a  portioa 

entirely  compoMd  of  the  same  material,  weighing  one  hundred  pounds.    He  con- 

The  earth  from  which  they  raised  the  jectured  that  the  mass  had  rolled  from  the 

ore  was  of  a  green  color.    The  copper  side  of  a  lofty  hill,  at  the  base  of  which 

could  be  scraped  with  a  knife,  after  first  it  lay. 

removing  a  kind  of  crust,  hard  as  stone,  Henry  passed  the  winter  of  1767'-'8  on 

and  black  and  burnt  like  charcoal  by  the  the  Island  of  Michipicoten.    On  his  way 

vapor  which  issued  from  the  mine.    A  thither,  he  found  at  Point  Mamanc»  a 

combination  of  circumstances,  but  princi-  vein  of  lead  ore,  in  the  form  of  cubical 

pally  the  want  of  funds,  prevented  Le  crystab,  and  at  other  points,  on  the  north- 

Sueur  from  further  prosecuting  this  enter-  em  coast,  he  met  with  several  veins  of  the 

prise.  gray  copper  ore.    Near  Nanibojou,  on  the 

Father  Charlevoix,  the  celebrated  his-  eastern  side  of  the  Bay  of  Michipicoten, 

torian  of  New  France,  who  traveled  ex-  he  found  several  pieces  of  virrin  copper 

tensively  abng  the   Lakes,  and  their  lying  on  the  beacn,  many  of  wnich  wm^ 

borders,  in  1721,  has  left  us  some  in-  remukable  for  their  form* — some  nutn 

teresting  notices  of  this  mineral  hling  leaves  of  vej;etables,  and  otben 

<*  The  larve  pieses  of  copper,"  he  ob-  animals,  and  weighing  from  an  ounce  lo 

serves,  **  which  are  found  in  some  places  three  pounds. 

on  the  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  and  on  On  an  island  near  by,  Indian  tnditinn 

some  of  the  islands  in  the  same  lake,  are  had  located  the  sepulchre  of  Ntnubofem, 

the  object  of  superstitious  worship  on  the  or  the  Great  Hare,  and  his  spirit  was  soft 

part  oil  the  Indians.     They  regard  them  posed  to  make  that  his  constant  residenee, 

with  veneration,  as  presents  from  the  presiding  over  the  Lake,  and  over  tb« 

gods  who  live  under  the  water.    They  Indians  in  their  navigation  and  ffehiaf. 

Sther  and  carefully  preserve  the  smallest  Tobacco,  kettles,  broken  ^uns,  and  oUwr 

igments,  without  making  any  use  of  articles,  were  found  deposited  on  the  pR>- 

them.    They  say,  that  a  long  time  since,  jecting  loeks,  as  propitiatory  oflonngs 

there  was  a  larce  rock  of  mat  material  from  the  rude  savage  to  this  imaginary 

elevated  above  Uie  surface  of  the  Lake,  deity. 

and  as  it  has  entirely  disappeared,  they  In  the  spring  of  1768,  Henry  net  wilk 

pretend  that  the  gods  have  transported  it  a  Mr.  Alexander  Baxter,  who  had  < 

elsewhere;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  out  fnmk  Enghuid  to  examine  the 

that  the  waves,  in  the  progress  of  time,  abounding  in  the  country.    Henry 

have  covered  it  with  suid  and  mud.    It  municated  to  him  his  eioewationa,  and 

10  certain  that  this  metal  has  been  discov*  exhibited  his  specimens,  and  they  soon 

ered  in  many  places  in  lar|pe  quantities,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  first  Mining 

and  under  such  favorable  circumstances.  Company  of  Lake  Superior, 

as  to  save  the  necessity  of  much  excava-  Henry  passed  the  next  winter  at  Micte* 

tion.  piooten,  and  on  his  voyage  thither  en* 

•«  On  my  first  voyage  to  this  region,"  he  camped,  as  usual,  on  the  island  o<  Nani* 

continaes,  **  I  knew  one  of  our  Fathers  hojou.     Having  omitted  the  cuaiommy 

who  had  been  a  goldsmith.    He  sought  omings  to  the  presiding  deity,  they  wean 

for  the  metal,  and  by  reason  of  its  almost  visited  by  a  funoos  storm,  which  detain- 

pure  state,  easily  manafac^red  it  into  cd  them  twehre  days,  and  destroyed  thtir 

crosses,  chandeliers  and  censers.**  nets.    Having  consumed  all  their  ftowi* 

Charlevoix  also  states,  that  copper  had  sions,  they  would  have  been  in  peal  dan* 

been  found  near  the  mouth  of  the  River  ger  of  starvation,  but  for  the  timely  dm^ 

St  Croix,  which  empties  into  the  eastern  oovery  of  some  tripe  de  nocAc 

side  of  the  Mississippi,  a  short  distence  In  the  spring  of  1770.  Mr.  Baxter,  who 

helow  the  St  Peters.  had  gone  to  £% land,  rsturaed,  with  the 

Alexander  Henry,  the  Indian  trader,  in  papers  constitntmg  Henry,  Bixter,  and  • 
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Mr.  Boatwick,  joint  agenti  and  partnera  rapport,  settled  into  their  drift,  and  pat  an 

in  a  company  of  adventarers  for  working  end  to  their  labore. 

the  mines  of  Lake  Superior.    Having  In  the  wonth  of  Angnst  following,  the 

eonstmcted  a  sloop  of  40  tons,  they  em*  ninera  were  transports  to  the  northern 

harked  early  in  May,  1771,  from  their  side  of  the  Lake.    Bat  little  was  done 

ship-yard,   at   Point  aux   Pin$,  three  antil  the  sunmer  of  1773,  when  they 

leagues  above  the  Saolt,  on  the  Canada  penetrated  thirty  feet  into  the  solid  rock, 

shore.    They  steered  first  for  the  «•  IM-  which  was  blasted  with  great  difllcnky. 

rnnd  of  YeUow  Sands,**  and  landed  on  its  The  vein  having  thinned  out  from  fovr 

beach,  fully  prepared  to  meet  the  guard-  feet  to  four  inches,  the  work  was  diseon- 

ians  of  the  sold,  and  do  battle  with  the  tinned ;  and  after  a  fruitless  exploration 

serpents  ana  demons,  with  which  Indian  along  the  northern  shore,  as  far  as  ttia 

superstition  had  peopled  it.    After  a  vain  River  Pic,  the  sloop  was  sold,  and  the 

search  for  three  days,  no  gold,  nor  even  miners  discharged. 

3reUow  sands,  were  found,  and  no  demons  The  great  distance  from  civilization^ 

DOT  serpents  appeared.    They  then  sailed  the  dtificulty  of  mocuring  and  maintain« 

ibr  Nanibojou,  on  the  shore  of  whidi  the  ing  laborers,  and  the  heavy  expense  <rf 

miners  found  several  veins  of  copper  and  transporting  the  ore  to  mimcet,  induced 

lead.    SpeciiAens  having  been  procured,  the  proprietors  to  abandon  the  enterprise, 

they  returned  to  Poitot  aux  Pios,  where  Thus  ended  the  labors  of  the  first  Com* 

they  erected  an  air  furnace,  and  assayed  pany  formed  to  work  the  mines  of  Lak» 

the  ores.    They  found  the  lead  ore  con-  Superior.    Thopartners  in  England  wero 

tained  silver,  in  the  proportion  of  forty  hisRoyid  Highness  the  Duke  of  Glouces- 

ounces  to  the  ton ;  bat  the  copper  ore  ter,  Mr.  Secretary  Townsend,  Sir  Samuel 

only  a  very  small  proportion.     They  Tutcbett,  Baronet,  Mr.  Baicter,  Consul  of 

subsequently  crossed  to  Point  Iroquois,  the  Empress  of  Russia,  and  Mr.  Cruik* 

on  the  American  shore  of  the  Lake,  where  shank.    Those  in  America  were  Sir  Wil- 

Mr.  Norburffh,  a  Russian  gentleman,  ac-  liam  Johnson,    Alexander  Henry,  Mr. 

quainted  with  metals,  and  holding  a  com-  Bostwick,  and  Mr.  Baxter.     A  charter 

mission  in  the  60th  Regiment,  chanced  to  was  obtained  in  England  for  the  company, 

find  a  semi-transparent  mineral  substance,  but  from  the  ill  success  of  the  enterprise 

of  a  blue  color,  weighing  eightpounds.  was  never  taken  from  the  seal  office. 

This  specimen  he  cani^  to  England,  The  failure  of  this  attempt  was  alluded 

where  it  yielded  pure  silver,  at  the  rate  to  by  a  Chippewa  Chief  from  the  Onto- 

of  60  per  cent,  and  was  deposited  in  the  nagran  river,  who  was  present  at  a  Coun- 

British  Museum.  cil  lield  under  Governor  Cass  at  Fond  du 

Our  adventurers  found  no  further  indi-  Lac,  in  August,  1826.  Speaking  of  the 
cations  of  the  metal  until  they  reached  celebrated  copper  rock,  he  says :  **  It  is 
the  Ontona^,  where  they  discovered  the  property  of  no  one  man.  It  belongs 
great  quanuties  imbedded  in  stone.  There  alike  to  us  all.  It  was  put  there  by  the 
ney  built  a  house,  and  sent  to  the  Sault  Great  Spirit,  and  it  is  ours.  In  the  life 
for  provisions.  They  commenced  their  of  my  father,  the  British  were  engaged  in 
operations  at  a  place  where  a  stream  of  working  it.  It  was  then  about  the  size 
green-colored  water,  tinging  iron  a  cop^  of  that  table,  ( pointing  to  the  one  at  which 
eolor,  called  by  the  miners  •*  a  Iwder,**  is-  the  commissioners  were  seated.)  They 
sued  from  the  hill.  In  digging  at  this  attempted  to  raise  it  to  the  top  of  the  hillr 
point,  they  frequentljr  found  masses  of  and  they  failed.  They  then  said  the  cop- 
copper,  some  of  which  weighed  three  per  was  not  in  the  rock,  bnt  in  the  banks 
pounds.  of  the  river.    They  dug  for  it,  and  while 

Having  left  the  miners  with  everything  working  under  ground  by  candle*  lirht» 

provided  for  their  subsistence  durine  the  the  earth  fell  in  upon  them,  and  killed 

winter,  the  parties  returned  to  the  Siult  three  of  their  men.    It  was  then  aban- 

EarljT  in  the  spring  of  1772,  a  boat,  load-  doned,  and  no  attempt  has  been   made 

td  with  provisions  was  dispatched  to  the  upon  it  until  itow.** 

miners,  but  it  returned  to  the  Sault  on  the  It  being  generally  supposed  from  Hen- 

20th  of  June,  bringing,  to  the  great  sur-  nepin's  statement,  and  other  sources,  that 

prise  of  the  agents,  the  whole  establish-  mines  of  copper  existed  on  the  banks  of 

ment  of  miners.    In  the  course  of  the  the  Illinois,  Mr.  Patrick  Kennedy,  with  a 

winter  they  had  penetrated  forty  feet  into  company  of  coureurs  de  hois,  set  out  from 

Ae  hill,  but  when  the  first  thaw  came,  Kaskaskias  on  the  23dday  of  Juljr,  177S» 

the  clay,  which  they  had  neglected  to  with  the  design  of  discovering  their  local- 
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ity.    They  descended  the  Mississippi  to  Captain  Jonathan  Carver,  who  visital 

the  mouth  of  the  Illinois,  where  they  ar-  Lake  Superior  in  1768,  then  pred.c:«d 

lived  on  the  3l8t  of  the  same  month,  that  **in  future  times  an  advantasreooi 

They  ascended  the  Illinois,  and  reached  trade  in  copper  would  spring  up;  that  the 

the  "  Cr ran^Z  ilapiJa"  on  the  lOlh  of  Au-  metal   would    he   conveyed    in    canoct 

j^st,  without  finding  any  indications  of  through   the   Falls  of   Ste.    Marie,  %id 

the  metal.  Mr.  Kennedy's  journal,  which  from  thence  in  larger  vessels  to  the  Fa^ii 

is  a  rare  work,  contains  an  interesting  ac-  of  Niagara;  and  after  being  carried  t^ 

count  of  this  voyaga     He  saw  numerous  land  across  the  portage,  would  casuy !« 

drovesofdeerand  buffalo  along  the  banks  transported  to  Quebec.**     The   anucipa- 

of  the  river,  and  was  charmed  with  the  tions  of  that  early  traveler  are  aboai  to  k 

prairies,  groves  and  islands  which  diver-  realized,  though  the  ore  will  not  seek  • 

sified  the  scenery.    On  his  return,  he  as-  market  in  the  precise  route  and  roariwr 

cended  Copperas  Creek,  a  small  stream  indicated  by  him.    American  capital  ani 

which  empties  into  the  Illinois  below  enterprise  have  been  directed  to  the  i3»> 

Peoria,  and  searched,  without  success,  ject,  and  making  due  allowance  for  mrxh. 

for  the  ore  along  its  banks.  exaggeration,  there  can  be  little  doct^ 

Mr.  Heame  found  pieces  of  copper  in  that  many  of  the  recent  inve^meotA  ii 

the  Coppermine  river  in  1771,  and  men-  mining  operations  will  yield  a  bandscae 

tions  in  his  travels  that  it  was  in  common  return  of  profits,  and  in  a  few  years  sM 

use  at  that  time  for  knives,  trinkets,  &c.,  a  considerable  amount  to  the  commtice 

among  the  Indians  of  that  inclement  region,  and  wealth  of  the  country. 


TRANSLATORS    OF    HOMER.* 

«*  Belier,  mon  ami,  commencez  par  le  by  one  familiar  with  the  originaL"    We 

commencement"     As  we  are  going  to  have  known  men  who  read  with  pleasure 

write  about  translations  of  Homer  let  us  Hobbes*  Thucydides  and  the  Oxloni  T»- 

first  get  a  clear  idea  of  what  translation,  citus,  though  fairly  acquainted  with  the 

and   more  particularly  poetical  transla-  originals.    To  be  sure  a  great  deal  \m 

tion,  is.     Some  of  the  popular  notions  on  in  the  parenthesis  **at  least  of  one  ooi 

the  subject  are  indirectly  expressed  in  the  principally  valued  for  beauty  of  stjie" 

following  passage,  from  the  writings  of  A  work  is  usually  read   either  for  iii 

an  eminent  logician  :  style  or  its  matter ;  and  he  who  reads  it 

•*  A  good  translation  of  a  poem  (though  for  matter  alone  will  usually  prefer  cod- 

perhaps,  strictly  speaking,  what  is  so  suiting  the  original  as  the  safest  cour?«, 

called  is  rather  an  imitation)  {**  and  ac-  the  best  translators  blundering  occa<tocv- 

cordingly,**  adds  the  author,  in  a  note,  "  it  ally.      Some,  who  are  inten.sely  fond  of 

should  be  observed  that,  as  ail  admit,  original  poetry,  cannot  abide  any  pi>t^ 

none  but  a  poet  can  be  qualified  to  trans-  cal  translations  at  all ;  but  it  woufj  ba.-J- 

late  a  poem'']  is  read,  by  one  well  ac-  ly  answer  to  generalize  from  their  cai«. 
quainted  with  the  original  with  equal        But  this  by  the  way.     Our  main  quar- 

or  even  superior  pleasure  to  that  which  rel  is  with  the  assertions  that  none  fcui  i 

it  affords  one  ignorant  of  that  original,  poet  can  translate  poetry,  and  thai  ^oc4 

whereas  the  best  translation  of  a  prose  poetical  translation   is  imttatum.     The 

work   (at  least  of  one  not  principally  first  of  these  many  receive  as  an  axJ^ra. 

valued  for  beauty  of  style)  will  seldom  Qualify  it,  and  say  that  a  poet's  tranfU- 

be  read  by  one  familiar  with  the  origi-  tion  must  be  superior  to  that  of  anyo'Jier 

nal." — Whateleifs  Rhetoric,  p.  334.  man,  and  a  still  greater  number  will  ac- 

Under  the  head  "  Fallacies"   in  the  quiesce  in  it     Yet  we  are  slow  to  adma 

Archbishop's  Logic   is  mentioned,    (p.  it  even  in  this  qualified  form.  There  &r^ 

207,)    that  of   indirect  assumption;    of  it  is    true,  some    strong    plaustbiiiiiei 

which  there  are  two  or  three  palpable  against  us.    We  naturally  admit,  it  maj 

instances  in  the  above  extract     First  of  be  said,  that  to  translate  a  prose  work 

all  we  do  most  positively  deny,  from  our  well  one  must  write  good  prose ;  wty 

own  experience,  that  **  the  best  transla-  should  not  the  same  rule  bold  good  m 

tion  of  a  prose  work  will  seldom  be  read  the  case  of  poetry  i    Then  the  Jacts  of 

*  Homer*B  niad.   Translated  by  William  MonfonL    Boston  t  Little  ^  Browa.   ISH 
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the  case  are  against  us.    Great  poets  are  deletions  of  one  who  is  no  poet.    E.  g. 
usoaUy  great  translators.    There  is  Pope,    supposing  Chapman*s>  Dliad  to  be  better 

and  fivron,  ana  Shelley,  and  Coleridge,  than  Pope's,  still  Pope's  will  always  be 

&c.    fint  let  us  see  how  these  positions  more  generally  read,  beeause  Pope  as  a 

will  bear  examination.  poet   was    infinitely   above   Chapman. 

In  what  sense  is  a  good  translator  of  Coleridfl;e*s  Wallenstein  is  universally 

erose  a  good  prose- writer  ?  Must  a  man  admired  in  England  and  generally  praised 
e  a  great  historian  to  translate  Thacy-  in  Germany.  Byron  translated  very  well, 
dideswell?  Or  a  great  novelist  to  trans-  Shelley  with  much  spirit,  though  very 
late  Balzac  well  ?  Hardly.  When  we  inaccurately.  Leigh  Hunt  very  welL 
say  that  our  translator  is  a  good  prose-  Wilson  particularly  well.  Pope's  tmita* 
welter  we  mean  that  he  has  a  good  prose  Hon  of  Homer  we  shall  waive  consider* 
style.  Correspondingly  then,  a  good  ingfor  the  present.  Among  ourselves 
translator  of  poetry  must  have  a  good  Halleck  and  Lonefeltow  are  good  trans- 
poetic  style,  t.  e.  poetic  manner ;  between  lators.  So  stands  the  case  against  us.* 
which  and  poetic  matter  there  is  no  ne-  Now  for  the  other  side.  Old  Chapman 
cessary  connection.  Poetry  consists  in  was  no  poet  Neither  is  *'  Young  Chap- 
two  things,  the  idea  and  the  expression,  man,**  the  only  man  who  has  any  idea 
Now  a  man  may  have  great  facility  of  of  putting  iEschylus  into  English  verse, 
poetic  expression,  and  that  even  in  a  fo-  and  the  best  English  translator  of  Theo* 
reign  tongue,  without  the  power  of  ori-  critus  (which  last  commendation,  by  the 
ginating  a  single  poetic  idea.  There  are  way,  is  no  very  exalted  panegyric).  EI- 
plenty  of  voung  men  in  England  who  ton  has  never  been  guilty  of  original  po- 
will  uaimphrase  Burns  and  Shakspeare  etry,  but  his  Specimens  from  the  Classics 
into  Latin  and  Greek  verses  scarcely  to  are  some  of  the  best  translations  extantf 
be  surpassed  for  elegance  by  anything  in  Equally  innocent  is  Carlyle,  whose  ver- 
Ovid  or  Euripides.  On  the  other  hand  sions  of  Grerman  ballads,  extracts  from 
poetic  ideas  may  exist  conjointly  with  a  the  Niebelungen  Lied,  &c.,  are  not  to  be 
very  limited  power  of  poetic  expression,  surpassed.  Aytoun  (better  known  Un- 
as in  the  case  of  Miss  Barrett.  To  form  der  the  pseudonym  of  Bon  Gualtier)  it 
a  great  poet  both  are  required  ;  to  form  a  a  more  doubtful  case.  He  is  an  inex- 
poet  at  all  the  latter  alone  is  insufficient,  haustlble  writer  of  parodies,  and  his  one 
Next  let  us  see  how  many  of  the  best  serious  poem,  Hermotimus,  is  a  work  of 
translators  of  poetry  have  been  poets,  much  promise.  Yet  no  one  would  call 
And  here  be  it  observed,  by  way  of  him  a  great  poet ;  and  no  one  who  has 
iaviotf  that  as  translation  is  an  inUrior  read  BIackwood*s  Anthological  articles 
department  of  literature,  the  translations  can  help  calling  him  a  great  translator, 
of  one  who  has  already  acquired  a  poeti-  But  here  our  facts  may  be  impuj^ned, 
cai  reputation  will  derive  an  adventitious  and  we  come  to  our  remaining  point  of 
celebrity  from  his  original  works.  They  difierence  with  Whatelev,  the  lundamen- 
will  be  read  as  part  of  his  poetry,  and  tal  question,  indeed,  of  all;  What  is  trans* 
thus  become  better  known  than  the  pro-  latum  ? 

*  For  obvious  reasons  we  confiDe  ourselves  to  English  translators, 
t  In  0uj;>pon  of  this  assertion  we  request  porticalar  attention  to  his  translation  of  that  nobis 
passage  m  the  Peleus  and  Thetis  of  Catullus,  beginning 

**  At  pane  ex  alia  florens  voliubat  laodhufl,"  dee. 

*'  But  in  another  part  lacchus,  flusfaM 
With  bloom  of  youth,  came  ttyina  from  ibove 
With  choirs  of  Satyrs  and  Sileoibom 
In  Indian  Nyse :  seeking  thee  he  came. 
Oh  Ariadne !  with  thy  love  inflamed. 
They,  blithe,  from  every  side  eame  reveling  on 
Diatraught  with  jocund  madness  ;  with  a  burst 
Of  Bacchic  outcries  and  with  tossing  beads. 
Some  shook  their  ivy-shrooded  spears ;  and  some 
From  hand  to  hand  in  wild  and  niful  feast 
SnatchM  a  torn  heifer's  limbs:  tome  girt  themselves 
With  twisted  serpents  i  others  bore  along 
In  hoUow  arks  the  mysteries  of  the  God, 
Mjrsteries  to  uninitiated  ear 
In  silence  wrapt.    On  timbrels  others  smote 
With  tapering  hands^  or  from  smooth  orbs  of  brass 
Glank*d  shrilTa  tinkling  sound ;  and  many  t>lew 
The  hom*s  hoarse  blare,  and  the  baiiwric  pipe 
Bray'd  harsh  upon  the  ear  its  dinning  tune.*^ 
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Ten  years  ago  we  remember,  at  New  Is  Chapman's 
Haven,  ihev  had  a  system  they  called  "Well,  but  not  wisely,  Iwad  a  cmelmaid^ 
literal  translation ;  which  consisted  in  ren- 
dering every  separate  word  by  its  primi-  (involving  as  it  does  a  choice  bit  of 
five  dictionary  meaning,  making,  in  resil-  Shakspeare)  an   equivalent  to  Theocri- 
ity,  as  complete  «« J)c^  English"  as  the  ^^s'  elriiv^a  li^fv  krouiOM  ?  Is  Taylor's 
oft-quoted  verU  canem  ex  is  "  Doe  Latin.**  *.  Tramp,  tramp  along  the  land  they  rode. 
There  is  extant  a  Boston  translation  of       Splaib.  splash  along  the  wa,*' 
the  Tusculan  Questions  on  this  principle 

which  is  well   worth  borrowing,  to  see  ***  eqtuwdent  to  Burger's 
what  impracticable  jargon  may  be  writ-        **Uurre,  hurre.  hop,  bop.  hop. 
ten  with  English  words.    There  are  also        Gings  fort  am  sansendeo  galop  .''* 

some    English  attempts  upon    German  t    .u-   i  _^  •    .         .v    •   •.    •  m 

philosophical  works  which   are  prime  In  this  last  instwice  the  imitation  is  ad- 

specimens  of  this  Ungo,  parUcularly  Dob-  "*"®^  by  both  flnglish  and  Germans  to 

Son's;»#rv«r«onof  Schleiermacher.    The  «««^W  the  original,    li  is  more  than  am 

other  extreme  is  where  the  translaior  ^«"^«^  but  on  that  very  account  not  a 

only  takes  his  author  for  a  guide,  and  translation. 

interweaves  new  ideas  or  casts  out  old        ™  "'  ^^'^  ^^  the  question  in  anotbw 

ones  in  accordance  with  his  fancy  or  l>o«nt  of  view.     If  imitation  is  transla- 

compliance  with  his  metrical  inability.  ^^^^  *"^"  imitators  are  plagiarists.   Take 

The  English  scholars  already  alluded  to  ^^7  ^  ^^  imitation,  e.   g.  Homer** 

aim  only  at  producing  elegant  Latin  and  description  of  Olympus, 

Greek  verses,  bearing  some  resemblance  u  j^,  ^„^;  ^gfi^  ?^  da^paXn  aU 

to  the  EngUsh  ones  on  which  they  are  »       ^       •'  »  j  i     ^        '  ^^^ -r-^ 

founded.    It  would  sometimes  be  ither  ^W«va,  -^  our    dv^fAoKTi  rivflufcricni,  wr9 

puzzling  to  re-translate  these  elaborate       ^    cor  JfApf^ 

Dcrformauces,  as  for  instance,  when  Ben  SsCsrat  oUri  j^iuv  i^'ifiXvacoi  •   oXXo. 

Jonson's  «*  Tempering  his  greatness  with  fjuoX*  aW^ij 

his  gravity"  is  expressed  by  Wrriwai  dwivfXo^,  XcwoJ  ^  Ui&iB{^ 

A  line  which  it  requin»   a   tolerable  Thus  imitated  by  Lacretitts. 

Greek  scholar  to  comprehend.    That  a  ,.  .         *  j    -i  ^^ ^  ^«: 

translator  has  unlimited  license  in  this       ^PP^J  ^*^^"*  '*""*''  ^"^"^  **"" 

way  will  hardly  be  njfinUined.     Few.  q„„  ^       concuUunt  venti,  nac  nohOa 

lor  example,  would  call  Marlowe*s  Ses-  nimbis 

tiad  a  translation  of  Musaus'  Sestiad.  Aspergnnt.  neqoe  nix  acri  concraU  pm- 

When  Mitchell  expands   two  lines  of  jiui 

Aristophanes  into  three  or  four  verses  Cana   cadeos  violat;    semper  inaQbiloa 

and  a  chonis»  the  boldest  would  hesitate  asther 

to  call  his  paraphrase  a  translation.    But  Integer  et  largi  difiuso  lumine  ridet" 

literal  word-for-word  rendering  is  absurd 

in  prose  and  (happily)    impossible   in  -Ajid  by  Tennyson, 

▼erse.  **  I  am  going  a  long  way 

Where  then  is  the  medium  ?    What  is  To  the  i^and-valley  of  Avilioo, 

to  be  our  definition  of  translation,  as  di*-  Where  falls  not  hail,  or  rmio,  or  mny  soow, 

tinguished  from  paraphrase  on  the  one  ^^  '^^^  **^  ^^°^^  loudly,  but  it  lie* 

hand  and  school-boy  construing  on  the  D«ep-«n«adow»d,  happy,  fair  with  ordurd 

other?    The  best  we  can  find  is  Ar-  a«^  iwvllllf  k«ii«-.  *.w««m  .itk  ««^ 

nold's.Tiz..  Giving  E^uvaUnU.    How  And  bow^ery^ollow.  crown  d  with  mm^ 

will  the  pnpular  notion   square    with 

this  ?    Is  rope's  Would  any  one  accuse  Lucretiiu  and 

"While  scarce  the  swains  their  feeding  J^""!*^"*.  *^f  PNpa"»nc  from  Hobkt? 

flocks  survey,  '^^t  tf  tmUation  be  traneiaiwn^  they  caa 

Loet  and  confused  amidst  the  thickening  scarcely  help   being  obnoxious  to   tlM 

day  charge.     T^  us  take  an  ardent  adourer 

«  e^W«,to  Hon.*..  '^LT^^A  t^S^  TniTJ: 

4^tf^  Tls  T  friXA/tf^n  «^»v  T  6f/XAav  the  facility  of  veraifying  and  f<»pfnand 

S'n^iv  ?  of  nctre  acquired  by  much  poetic  revd- 
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iag  and  study.  It  It  mite  pofldble  for  a  plete  tnmdlitioii.  (Hale  had  paMkhed, 
naa  to  poateas  all  these  qualities  in  a  nineteen  years  prerioasly,  the  first  ten 
liigh  degree  without  a  Biagle  spark  of  books  in  Alexandrines,  a  translation  of 
that  imagination  which  is  tbe  primary  a  translation.)  After  the  appearance  of 
idea  implied  in  {conualed  by,  as  the  La>  Pope*s  Homer  he  lay  unjustly  in  the 
gicians  would  say)  the  term  post.  Such  shade  for  some  time.  He  was  restored 
a  man,  we  contend,  hts  all  the  requi-  to  notice  partly  by  the  New  School  who 
aites  for  a  translator  of  poetry.  He  un-  favored  irregular  versification,  partly  by 
demands  how  to  make  the  dress,  and  a  very  different  style  of  critic,  Wilson. 
the  figure  is  given  him  complete.  In  Since  then  it  has  been  fashionable  to  ex- 
aome  respects  ha  is  even  better  qualified  alt  him  immeasurably  above  Pope,  and 
than  a  poet,  for  there  is  no  fear  of  his  extol  him  as  the  prince  of  translators, 
trying  to  improve  on  his  original  as  Pope  To  do  this  is  to  talk  very  wildly :  a  cur- 
was  tempted  to  deal  with  Homer.  sory  examination   will  show  that   his 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in  ex-  translation  has  serious  defects.  The 
plaining  ourselves,  because  it  is  an  in-  most  obvious  is  his  breaking  up  the 
dispensable  preliminary  to  the  compari*  even  flow  of  Homer's  versification  by 
aon  of  difi*erent  translations  tfiat  we  constantly  running  his  lines  into  one 
ahould  have  a  clear  idea  of  what  the  ex-  another.  Now  if  Siere  is  any  distinctive 
cellenoe  of  a  translation  consists  in.  Ac-  feature  of  Hexameter  veise  it  is  the  full, 
cording  to  the  popular  notion  verse  rounded  close  of  each  line;  to  which 
transbuions  are  to  be  estimated  by  thehr  Chapman  pays  no  more  heed  than  if  he 
Merits  as  poems  in  their  own  vemacu-  were  trauMting  the  Horatian  Alcaic  or 
lar ;  and  that  is  the  best  translatioa  any  other  continuous  stanza.  His  inter- 
wbich  would  be  the  best  original  poem  polations,  too,  are  sometimes  very  an- 
if  its  original  did  not  exist.  According  noying.  On  no  point  do  Cbanman's  ad- 
lo  our  theory,  (which  is  that  of  Cowper,  mirers  lay  greater  stress  than  his  fidelity 
£lton,  Carlyle,  and  we  may  add  Wilson,  as  a  translator ;  yet  he  has  taken  as  great 
in  spite  of  the  praise  he  has  on  one  oc-  liberties  with  his  author  in  hi$  way,  as 
casion  bestowed  upon  Pope*s  Homer,)  Pope  in  hts.  Most  of  these  additions 
every  translation  must  be  rigorously  may  be  brought  under  one  head — forced 
compared  with  its  original,  and  that  is  conceit.  Conceit  was  the  vice  of  that 
the  best  translation  which  would  give  a  tine.  Thus  Marlowe's  Sestiad,  an  ex- 
man  ignorant  of  the  original  language  ceedingly  beautiful  and  luscious  poem, 
the  b^t  idea  of  what  the  original  is  is  so  dufigured  by  the  quaintnesses  in  its 
like.  first  fifty  lines  that  roost  readers   are 

Homer  was  the  bible  of  his  country-  killed  off  there  and  unable  to  go  further, 

men  for  several  centuries :  he  has  since  The   blemishes   of  a   similar  kind  in 

been  the   admiration    of   the    civilized  Shakspeare   are    familiar  to   alt.     On 

world.    It  was  most  natural  that  many  opening  Chapman  at  random  (in  the  5th 

attempts  should  be  made  to  re-produce  book)  we  find  examples  of  this  on  either 

him  in  modem  lanauages.     In  this  re-  page.    «<  Who  taking  chariot,  took  his 

apect  the  Ciermans  have  been  fortunate,  wound,"  and  **  bow^  his  knees  to  death 

It  the  English  have  not,  it  has  not  been  and  Mcriftced  to  earth:*     All  through 

for  want  of  trying.  Cooke  Taylor's  edition,  which  caTefuliy 

The  coapiete  tmnslations  of  Homer  discriminates  the  added  matter,  we  find 

best  known  are  Chapman's,  Pope's,  Cow*  at  the  bottom  of  almost  every  page  notes 

mi's  and  Sotheby's.    Besides  these  are  Uke    these :     '*  Not   in  the   original." 

Ogilby's  and  Hobbes',  an  Ossianic  proee  «<  j^^  play  on  words  is  Chapman's,  not 

translation  by  Macpherson,  and  the  more  Homer's."    «*  No  warrantr  for  this  ex- 

leeent  veiaions  of  Morrice  (?)  and  Bran-  pression  in  the  original,"  «c.    Other  ad* 

ditth  in  Maak  verse.    Of  partial  trans-  ditions  he  makes  for  the  sake  of  expla- 

lations  from  one  book  to  ten,  the  number  nation,  e.  g.,  in  describing  the  sacrifice 

is  very  consideMible.    A  friend  recently  in  the  3d  book, 
ennmenrted  to  us  eleven,  to  which  we 

were  able  to  add  Av^  and  there  is  litlk  «<xhe  true  vows  of  the  Gods  (term'd  theirs 
doubt  that  the  list  might  be  still  further  mnce  made  before  their  eyes.)" 

eatended.     We  have  now  in  Mun/ord'a 

Uiad  an  American  edition  to  the  roil  of  •'with  wbich  awsy  he  tm 

eoropetilora.  The  wool  from  both  froirts  of  tbs  l«abs 

Chapman's  (1600)  was  the  fiat  con-  which  (ss  a  rite  in  use 
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Of  execration  to  their  heade  tbmt  brake  the  his  points  of  ooapuison  withcmt  addiac 

pliffhted  truce)  any  others.    Erer  and  anon,  tooTaM 

The  heralds  of  both  hotte  did  give  the  his  broken   Terse  we  oome   wmm  a 

peeriofboth.  magnificently   swelling    line   equal   to 

Where  the  words  within  parentheses  are  ^^P?  »n  hannony  and  snperior  to  Cow- 

entirely  his  own.    Some  of  bis  expan-  P^°        i^;,. 

sions  such  as  «A«»ic  (the  Unseeing)  into        *^°7  ^^  Chapman's  expressions  an 

"  that  invisible  cave  that  no  light  com-  "°^  *'^!2'^^  V  """i  ^^  '^"rLT' 

forts '»  are  more  admissible  as  thev  heln  ^^'^  **  ^^^  already  menUoned,  Cooke 

.  toTrin.'^na^ylrau^^^^^^  'S^iS  Jay lor-s  edition  of  him  is  Tery  Tah^Ue. 


.»«.  _..»    perplex  an  ordinaty  reado'. 

e  fi«f  S^       (felby*  work  w.«   pablisbed 

nirlisb  metre    "'"*''  ?I^*"''?'  '<>'  «•"».'  ""'y- •!^..?^ 


adorned 


Yet  efen  these  are  .00  pa«phra»Uc  to    Sr  ^r,\Vch  wSTKU  * 

Bat  Chapman   has  also   e 
merits  as  a  translator.    In  the 

whS  winKf  JaSo^^^^^  rj!!l!^^'?!*  engravings'of  b 

though  some  passag'es  may  be  transfMsed  £^2"^^^"*  ^^  drnwing.  It  la  a  f»a 
into  blank  vWls  Elton  has  shown,  tt  o^.T-*'^''^  ''^v^  Tli 
what  blank  verse  or  what  Iambic  rhym^  l^V^^t  i^J'''T'J!'^^^u^ 
can  adequately  express  the  Descent  of  ^  »^^e  "ot.been  atrfe  lo  by  haiij^ 
-      - '  ^        ^     -'^  one,  which  is  no  serere  disappointaMal 

to  onrselres  or  great  loss  to  our  readefi. 
Hobbes  was  past  seventy  when  he  ke- 
rn to  learn  Greek.  Neverthdcaa  kis 
Thucydides  is  the  best  translation  ex- 
tant,  not  merely  for  forcible  KngKah,  hm 
ibr  aetnal  scholarship  and  coeaprebett- 


Poseidon,  or  such  dancing   verses   as 
these? 

0101  TfCiht  Fvroi,  IvM'rofifvoi  ^sbioio 


xfaie^A  jmV  Iv^a  xai  Ma  Jiwxffigv  ^g    g^oa  of  that  very  difficult  author.    B«t 

his  Iliad  reads  like  a  Burlesque,     h  it 
as  if  he  had  really  taken  pains  to  vol- 


Well  rendered  by  Chapman, 


*'  Come,  then,  ascend  to  me, 
That  thou  may'st  try  our  Trojan  horse, 

how  skiU*d  in  field  they  be, 
And  in  pursuing  those  that  fly,  or  flying 

when  pursued. 
How  excellent  they  are  of  foot*' 

Except  that  rfwioi  Fw'coi  means  "  the 
Horses  of  Tros,"  not «« Trojan  Horses.*' 

Next  he  expresses  with  much  accura- 
cy  and  felicity  the  Homeric  epithets, 
rope  seems  to  have  thought  that  because 
these  epithets  were  constant,  it  was  al- 
lowable, nay,  preferable,  to  omit  them, 
as  they  had  lost  their  original  definite- 
ness.  Now  in  some  extreme  cases  this 
is  true,  e.  g.,  91X0^  comes  to  be  simply 
equivalent  to  the  possessive  pronoun; 
but  in  general  these  adjectives  give  pre- 
cision as  well  as  beauty.  In  the  Eng- 
lish  ballads  "  England  is  always  Meme 
England,  Douglas  always  the  Doughty 
Douglas ;  all  the  gold  is  red  and  all  the 
ladies  are  gay."  What  should  we  think 
of  a  German  translator  who  omitted 
these  picturesque  epithets  ? 

Again,  whatever  freedom  Chapman 
nay  have  used  in  other  places,  he  al- 
ways in  his  sisailca  follows  Homer  as 
closely  as  possible,  laborin^^  to  carry  all 


garize  it    For  instance,  Zeua  thus  ad- 
dresses the  assembled  gods ; 

**  Yon  Godi  all  and  you  Goddesses,  ^ye 
hearr 

and    the    confirmation   of  his  oatk  to 
Thetis  is  thus  ludicrously  nanated : 

*<  This  said  with  his  black  brows  to  her 
he  nodded. 
Wherewith  display^  was  his  laca  di- 
vine, 
Otympot  shook  at  stirring  of  his  yidhsed, 
And  Thetis  from  him  jumped  into  the 
brina." 

His  OdjTssf y  |s  rather  better. 

Pope's  Homer  was  extravagantly  prais- 
ed in  its  day,  and  by  a  natural  ra-adioa 
extravagantly  disparaged  since.  Pope 
was  a  poet,  and  a  great  poet :  whosffi 
says  he  was  not  is  aimply  an  wm.  We 
saw  it  coolly  stated  in  print  not  loag 
a^  that  **  nothing  could  ke  wotae  tkaa 
his  tranalation  m  Homer."  The  iadi- 
vidoal  who  could  make  sock  aa 
tion  deliberately  shouU  ke 
read  Sotheby  and  Maaford  stiaigkl 
through.  Tiie  great  merit  of  Plopa^ 
Homer  is  the  parfeot  structure  of  kia 
verse:  its  great  defect, kis  odcrm' 
derstandin^  or  willful  pervenioa  of 
lyall  tka  nfHJIf^ 
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Cowper,  thoacb  ••  mmong  the  winneflt  Ioom,  in  reladoo  to  indiilgeiice  with  wo- 

adniren  of  Mr.  P^   as  an  oHginal  men.  ^Jhe  kingi  tnd  heroat  hftd  may 

writer,-  could  not  be  wtisfied  with  him  ooncnbmei  »  weU  m  wrrw.    The  Chrie- 

atatiandator.    His  own  Temion  is  one  ^j;! ^",  i^^*^^^!^^^ 

of  the  dotest  possible.    He  jjays  great  ^•t^!!^^??'         '     ^          ^     ^ 

attention  to  the  similes,  Ae  epithets,  and  "'^»«"»l^»- 

what  we  may  call  the  re/rain  line$.    He  To  prore  oar  woida  we  proceed  to  nut 

weaents  Homer  in  all  his  simplicity,  and  Mnnford  to  the  test — severe  indeed,  mit 

nearly  all  his  strength,  bat  with  scarcely  one  challenged  by  erery  new  translator— 

a  vestige  of  his  harmonr.    For  though  of  comparison  with   his  predeoesson. 

eometimes  successful  in  the  onomatoixBic  And  we  begin  With 
lines,  he  is  gemially  dry  and  nnmeiodi- 

ous  to  a  painful  degree ;  for  which  rea-  cmiTBBf'  pratxr  ihd  apollo's  towb- 

■on  his  transition,  excellent  as  it  is  in  ruL  desckmt. 

many  respects,  can  never  be  popular.  **q^  i^  •  f^i^if  i^  I  T^fwv,  mt  knt^ 

The  editor  of  the  Knickerbocker  will  ^^^^  ^^^,  ^^  ^,  X.-Lib.  I.  33-49. 

be  glad  to  hear  that  Sotheby's  translation  "^  ^ 

hat  been  published— some  twelve  years  lttseal  vxnaioif. 

ago.    It   prof^  to  combine  iWs  ^h^,^^!^,  the dd  manfeiied sad. 

^gancewlthCowper•5acc^uacJ^  ^^^^  obeyed  hSwoid.   And  went  lileotly  sW 

fitf  this  attempt  was  successful  the  reader  tij^'ghore  of  the  loud-resounding  ssa? 

shall  have  full  opportunity  of  judsdnff.  ^^^^^  goi^g  mpsrt  the  aged  msn  pnyed 

The  same  object  was  aimed  at  by  Wil-  Q^ych  to  lung  Apollo»  whom  fair-haired 

liam  Manfbrd,  a  Virginian,  whose  Iliad  Leto  bare. 

has  been  recently  published;  only  he  Hear  me,  God  of  the  silver  bow,  who  art 

wrote  in  blank  verse  and  Sotheby  in  wont  to  protectf  Chrysa,  and  CUla  the  di- 

rhyme.    That  a  man  should  begin  to  vine,  and  who  rule^  with  laight  ov«r 

truistate  Homer  without  having    evtr  Tenedos;  Sminthe^l  ifev«rl  hare  built 

heard  of  Cowper's  version  is  astonish-  thy  temple  •greeaWy  to  thee4  or  ever 

""""  t \  Tii  *7\j     kI.,M  «^..:^A*  k;.  consumed  to  thee  the  fat  thighs  of  bidls 

ing;  that  Munford  should  consider  bm  ^^tt,  fulfil  this  my  detirl.    May  the 

own  version  superior  to  Cowper's  is  sUU  ^^  ^;^  ^^       ^^  ^  means  ii  thj 

more  surprising.    A  transhiuon  of  the  ,1^,,^^ 

niad  into  blank  verse,  at  once  accurate  jy^^  ^^^  )^^  praying:  him  Phcebus 

and  harmonious,  is  not  quite  an  impossi-  Apollo  heard.    Ana  descended  the  heights 

bihty,  but  it  is  by  no  means  rev  w^^hm^.  oT  Olympus  an^rv  at  heart ;  havins  upon 

Tennyson  could  achieve  one,  were  it  his  shoulders  his  bow  and  complet^y-cov- 

possible  to  wake  him  up  out  of  cloud-  fr^S'^^Tf '  ^?L*^*J^''!A^^^^ 

End  and  inspire  him  wi  A  oidinary  ener-  Uie  shouldert  of  him  ejwged,  as  bemoved. 

inu      '^     -ri.  _'.k*     \jj^  Ik/tni/i  So  he  went  on  like  the  night.    Then  be 

jy,    Elton  i»«^mu;ht    We  should  .^        t  f^om  the  ships  an?  dispatched  an 

be  slow  to  trust  any  other  man  living,  or  ^^^     And  terrible  was  the  clang  of  the 

that  has  lived  for  some  time.    Munford's  gjj^^b^^, 
performance  is  just  such  a  one  as  any 

educated  man  might  execute  who  would  chapmah. 

take  the  trouble;  and  has  no  possible  Thbsaid,  the sea-beat shore 

▼alue  as  an  addition  to  the  already  exist-  (Obeying  his  high  wiU)  the  pnest  trod  off 

ing  stock  of  Homeric  literature.  Append-  with  haste  and  fear ; 

•d*  to  it  are  various  stale,  stupid,  ^-  And  walking  sdent.  till  he  left  far  off  his 

Bon-place,    oongregational-country-par-  p^^HJ^IiirWd  Lstona's  son,  he  stin'd 

son-ish  notes.    Here,  for  examplejs^w  upWuhavow 

original  and  brilliant   one,  oontaimng  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  purpose :  Hear,  thou  God 

•ome  retkenki  inlormatioA.  that  bear'st  the  silver  bow, 

That  Chrysa  guarf'st,  rul'st  Tenedos  with 

'•  Priam's  jptiriotif  son.  ■trong  hand,  and  the  round 

^  Of  Cilia  most  divine  dost  walk ;— 0  Smin* 

"The  morality  ofsncient  times  was  very  thins!  ifcrown'd 


/Ifvouyfer  ths  Reuchlinisn  preamiciation  jwluf I'asiW  yen  meslttsnstoe  "the 

''^TPnwtnly  "  wslksboat**  Heaoe  " guard." 
I  An  the  tranaistois  have  miwimletstnnd  Wvv» '{»+•• 
▼OL.  rr.— »o.  If.  t4 
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With  thankful  offerings  thy  rich  fane  I 

ever  saw,  or  fired 
Fat  thighs  of  oxen  and  of  goats  to  thee, 

tbisffrace  desired 
Vouchsafe  to  me:  pains  for  my  tears,  let 

these  rude  Greeks  repay, 
Forced  with  thy  arrows.    Thus  he  pray'd, 

and  Phcebus  heard  him  pray ; 
And  yex'd  at  heart,  down  from  the  tops  of 

steep  heaven  stoop*d ;  his  bow 
A^d  quiver  cover'd  rouad,  his  hands  did 

on  his  shoulders  throw ; 
And  of  the  angry  deity  the  arrows  as  he 

moved 
Rattled  about  him.     Like  the  night  he 

ranged  the  host,  and  roved 
(Apart  the  fleet  set)  terribly:  with  his 

hard-loosing  hand 
His  silver  bow  twang*  d. 

This  is  mot  a  favorable  specimen.  The 
best  lines  df  the  original  are  cut  np  and 
.  stowed  away  in  odd  corners  of  dirorent 
verses.  ««  Hard-loosing  hand,**  is  a  forci- 
ble epithet,  but  ««  not  in  the  original." 
All  we  can  find  to  commend  here  is, 
'*  Thus  he  prayed  and  Phoebus  beard  him 
pray,"  and  "the  round  dost  walk*'  for 


POPS. 

The  trembling  priest  along  the  shore 

return*d, 
And  in  the  anguish  of  a  father  mourn'd. 
Disconsolate,  not  darins  to  complain. 
Silent  he  wanderM  by  Uie  sounding  main: 
Till,  safe  at  distance,  to  bis  god  he  prays. 
The  god  who  darts  around  Uie  world  his 

rays. 
"  Oh  Smintheus !  sprung  from  fair  La- 

tona's  line, 
Hou  guardian  power  of  Cilia  the  divine. 
Thou  source   of  light!    whom   Tenedos 

adores. 
And   whose   bright    presence  gilds   thy 

Chrysa*s  shores : 
If  e'er  with  wreaths  I  hung  thy  sacred 

fane. 
Or  fed  the  flames  with  fat  of  oxen  slain  ; 
God  of  the  silver  bow !  thy  shafts  employ. 
Avenge  thy  servant,  and  the  Greeks  de- 
stroy." 
Thus  Chryses   pray'd:    the    favouring 

power  attends. 
And  from  Olympus'  lofty  top  descends. 
Btni  wat  hit  bow,  the  Oreeian  hearU  to 

wound, 
Flerf  oi  he  moved,  his  nloer  ehaJU  re- 
sound. 
Breathing   revenge,   a  sudden    night  he 

spread. 
Aad  gloomy  darknsss  rolled  arMmd  bis 

head 
The  fleet  in  view,  be  twang'd  his  deadly 

bow. 
And  hissing  fly  the  foather'd  fates  below. 


Here  the  second,  third,  and  sixth  lines 
are  utterly  redundant  The  brief  con- 
parison  of  Phcebtts*  approach  is  amplified 
much  to  its  injury.  The  Italicized  cou- 
plet is  a  grand  one,  thoueh  the  first  line 
IS  too  much  written  for  the  second,  as  is 
often  the  case  in  Pope's  best  couplets. 
The  numerous;  additions  and  aJterations 
it  is  needless  to  particulvize  more  mi- 
nutely. 

COWPEft 

He  spake,  the  old  priest  trembled  and 
obey'd. 
Forlorn  he  roamed  the  ocean's  soandkg 

shore. 
And,  solitary,  with  much  prayer  his  King 
Bright-hair'd  Latooa^s  son,  Phoebus,  im- 
plored. 
God  of  the  silver  bow,  who  with  thy 
power 
Encirclest  Chrysa,  and  who  reign'st  su- 
preme 
In  Tenedos  and  Cilia  the  divine, 

Sminthian  Apollo !  If  I  e'er  adora'd 
Thy  beauteous  iiane,  or  on  thy  ahar  bura'd 
The  fat  acceptable  of  bull's  or  goats. 
Grant  my  petition.  With  thy  shaAsavei^ 
On  the  Acnaian  host  thy  servant's  tears. 
3uch  prayer  he  made,  and  it  was  heard. 
The  God. 
Down  from  Olympus  with  his  radiant  bow 
And  his  full  quiver  o'er  his  shoulder  slung. 
Marched  in  his  anger ;  shaken  as  he  moved 
His  rattling  arrows  told  of  bis  approach. 
Gloom^jT  he  came  as  night ;  sat  from  thm 

ships 
Apart,  and  sent  an  arrow.     Claag'd  tbs 

cord 
Dread-sounding,  bounding  on  the  silver 
bow. 

Very  close  thronrhout.  Radiant  Is 
almost  the  only  word  unwarranted  by  the 
original.  «•  Full"  is  not  correct  for 
olfkptifs^/a.  *•  Encirclest  Chrysa"  is  good. 
The  second  line,  with  its  succession  of 
open  0*6  is  very  sonorous ;  probably  the 
most  successful  attempt  evei  made  to 
exnress  the  famous  original. 

Now  let  us  have 


(Just  for  the  fun  cfthe  tkmg,) 

Frighted  with  this  awav  the  old  man  went. 

And  often  as  he  walked  on  the  sand. 
His  prayers  to  Apollo  up  he  sent. 

Hear  me  Apollo  with  thy  bow  in  band. 
That  honor'd  art  in  Tenedos  and  Cbtyf*, 

And  onto  whom  CilJs  great  honor  hmtm. 
If  thou  accepted  hast  my  sacrifice. 

Pay  th'  Argivcs  with  thy  arrows  lior  my 
tears. 
His  prayer  was  granted  by  the  deity. 
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Who  with  hit  BQTer  bow  and  arrow  He  from  Olympas*  brow  in  fury  bore 

^         H*®."^        ^.       *      .,  ^^  ^^^   **"*  quiver's  deatb^deaouDcIiHr 
Detcended  from  Olympus  silently  store. 

In  likeness  of  the  sable  night  unseen.  The  arrows  rattling  round   his  viewlesi 
His  bow  and  quiver  both  behind  him  hang,  flisbt 

The  arrows  chink  as  often  as  hejoga  (!)  CUmg'd  as  the  God  descended  dark  as  night. 

And  as  he  shot  the  bow  was  beard  to  twang.  Then  Phosbus  stay'd,  and  from  the  feet 

How  cleverly  he  spoils  or  omits  every  •P*'' 

single  point  in  the  original !     We  give  L*"och'd  on  the  host  the  inevitable  dart, 

also,  as  a  curiosity,  a  specimen  of  ^P**  ^^^^  ^  **«  "^^f^^  ^*»«  ■*»»ft  '>«low 

•^       ^^  Dire  was  the  twanging  of  the  silver  bow. 

H«  fr^^i^T^"^^'  M        r     ^        "^^^  ^^"^^  ^''^^  ^  ^^  5  ^he  tenth  lina 

*nd  !h^r^^  h!?  K^^ '  •  °^'*  T  ^^^  •*'^'»K  »«^  harmonious ;  neither  of  them 

wide  resounding  main.     A^JanddLani  ^^^^^,^'''1'^.'^^^''^^''^^.'^'''^ 

from  the  host,  he  pour^  his  mournful  7f^  mterpoiaUons.    The  penultimate 

soul  in  prayer  :  he  poured  it  forth  to  bow-  "'*®  *®  evidently  written  for  the  couplet, 

yer  Phosbus,  whom  the  long-haired  Latona  ^^^'  ^^^  Pbpian  precedent      •*  Inevita- 

bore.  ble"  and  «« dcath-dcnouncing"  which  are 

Hear,   bearer   of   the    splendid    bow !  meant  to  be  strengthening  epithets  have 

Guardian  of  Chrysa,  of  Cilia,  the  divine !  the  very  opposite  effect 
Thou  that  o*er  Tenedos  rcign'sl  with  fame ! 

O  Smintheus,  hear  my  prayer!    If  ever  munford 

with  wreaths  I  adorned,  0  Phcebus !  thy 

l>eauteous  fane :  if  ever  thine  altars  smoked  '^^  ^^  ^^^  trembled,  and  his  word  obey'd. 

with  offerings — from  the  flocks  and  herds  Silent  he  went,  along  the  sounding  shore 

of  Chryses :  if  me  thou  regardett  in  aught,  ^  loudly-roaring  ocean ;  but,  at  len^h, 

O    Phoebus,    hear    my    prayer !      Punish  Remote,  he  fervently  implored  the  king 

Greece  for  these  tears  of  mine.    Send  thy  -Apollo,  whom  bright-hair'd  Latona  bore.  * 

deadly  arrow  abroad.  Hear  me,  O  thou,  with  silver  bow  adom'd 

He,  praying,  spoke.    Apollo  heard.    He  ^^^  guardest    Chrysa  with    thy  power 

descended,  from  heaven,  enraged  in  soul.  divine, 

On  his  shoulders  his  bow  is  hung  :   His  ^^^  heavenly  Cilia  !    King  of  Tenedos, 

quiver  filled  with  deadly  shafts!  which  Great  Smintheus,  hear!    If  ever  I  have 

harshly  rattled,  as  he  strode  in  his  wrath.  crown'd 

Like  night  he  is  borne  along:  then  darkly  Thy  honor*d  fane  with  wreaths,  or  ever 

sitting,  apart  from  the  host,  he  sends  an  bom*d 

arrow  abroad.    The  bright  bow  emits*  a  The  fatted  thighs  of  bulls  or  goats  to  thee ; 

dreadful  sound,  as  the  shaft  flies,  tmseen,  ^  P^J  ^^^  now,  accomplish  my  request ! 

from  the  string.  By  thy  avenging  arrows  may  the  Greeks, 

w^.  v .1*1.        ..    1-.  For  these  my  tears,  atone  f    So  pra/d  the 

Macpherson  pretends  to  be  quite  lite-  priest,  f   j     "*• 

ral,  but  is  sufliciently  diffuse,  as  the  su-  And  dread  Apollo  heard  him.    And  he,  in 

perfluous  words  which  we  have  italicized  wrath, 

in  the  above  extract  show.  Descended  from  Olympus'  lofty  difll, 

Arm'd  with  his  bow,  and  quiver  well  en- 
soTHSBT.  cased. 

Hon-  Cbrysei  shuddering  btck  his  footstep  ""  i*'*"  ?"T*  «»rt«<l' «)"5««»n'n8  death, 

l„„f'  "  "^  As  fiercely  ha  approach'd  ;  and,  dark  m 

And  by  the  soandiDR  deep  io  silence  went  ,.    r?!? ./'»..  tt.     p^—  *  u  •  .  «    » 

Till  f»  apsrt  the  haple«i  father  pray'd,  ?!. 'JTlfu .7^ h.  .^    ^i*""! !"~w  » 

And  thuslnroked  Agio's  vengeful  aid-  ^ff  ;^',^V^J''\i^?J^'?'r'  T"*  '".V'"?- 

"  God  of  the  silver  W  who^  sovereign  S**""  "?'<'*•  '"»''  '•"•f"'  «'"e>  '^  -■}' 

J ver  DOiRr, 

sway 


Thy  Chrysa,  Cilia,  Tenedos  obey,  There  is  nothing  particularly  bad  in 

If  e*er  I  wreathed  thy  splendid  shrine,  or  ihis  version  (except  the  peculiarly  en- 

#«u  ^*f!      ^     .           a                aa  a  fcebling  iutroduction  of  "terrific,"    nor 

LSr''ry\T.'„"„*nr'h'aft^  w'g^  r"^»?  p«ticularly  good       I.,  proper 

^teu  r         ^    *  »n«n»,  wi«   unNnM  dfsignauon  is  ordtnary.     It  is  preasely 

Tears  If  a  father  turned  inecam  atvayr  »*»^/^^^  of  translation  that  nine  out  of  ten 

Thus  Chryses  pray'd:    his  prayer  ApbUo  ^^^^^V^  ^^  "^iner  would  have  the  ability 

heard,  to  write  and  the  good  sense  not  to  pub- 

And^  heavenly  vengeance  kindled  at  the  lish. 

word.  Our  next  selection  shall  be 
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TRX  OBXCUN  iiusTSR.  ooiy  inseitioiis.  Some  of  the  cxpreasnos 

'51  »      --    ,gg    ^>,o  Am  light  f*    "  Flowed  over  tbe  Scanu- 

Lib.  11.  40D-47J.  ^^^  e  ^^  „  ^^  ^^  din  teal  o«l  of  «*itL- 

UTERAL  VERSION.  jhe  third  simile  Chapman  lam  closed  gC 

As  a  destractive  fir«  coosomes  in  irn-  in  a  hurry  and  injured  by  oyeT  coinpits- 

mense  wood,  on  the  peaks  of  a  mountain,  sion. 

and  the  blaze  is  conspicuous  from  afar,  so 

as  they  marched,  the  all-glittering  gleam  Pov^ 

from   their   admirable   armor    went    up  ^  q„  ^^^  mountain,  throng  the  Icitj 

through  the  firmament  to  heaven.  grove. 

And  as  the  many  tribes  of  winged  birds,  ^y^^  crackUng  flames  ascend,  and  blass 

geese,  or  cranes,  or  long-necked  swans,  m  tbove ; 

the  meadow  of  Asius,  around  the  streams  j^xe  fires  expanding  as  the  winds  arise, 

of  Cayster,  fly  hither  and  thither  upborne,  ^y^^^  ^j^^^  j^ng  beams,  and  kindle  half  ths 

exulting  on  their  wings,  and  the  meadow  ^^ . 

resounds  as  they  light-down-one-after-an-  g^  f^^  ^^   polish'd  arms,  and  branB 

other.    So  of  them  the  many  tribes  from  fhiclds, 

the  ships  and  tenU  poured  forth  into  the  ^  gieamy  splendor  flashed  aloi^  the  fiel^ 

Scamandrian  plain,  while  the  ground  re-  j^otless  their  number  than  the  embodied 

echoed  terribly  under  the  feet  of  themselves  cranes, 

and  their  horses.    So  they  stood  in  the  q,   milk-white  sveana   in  Anns'  wator 

flowery  meadow  of  Scamander,  mnumer-  plains, 

able,  as  many  as  the  leaves  and  flowers  That  o»er  the  windings  of  Cayster'*  spriags 

grow  in  spring.  *.,.,,  Stretch  their  long  necks,  and  dap  tfeca* 

As  are  tbe  many  tribes  of  thickly-con-  rustling  wings, 

wegated  flies  which  hover  about  the  shep-  j^^,^  ^^^^^  ^^f^^  ^^^  conrie  in  airy  rwiadf : 

herd's  fold  in  the  spnng  season,  when  also  ^^^  ^  ^t  with  noise :  with  noise  the  field 

milk  moistens  the  pails ;  so  many  stood  in  resounds. 

the  plain  the  long-haired  Greeks  against  ^^^  numerous  and  conf«ed,  extendi^ 

the  Trojans,  longing  to  destroy  them  utter-  ^j^jg^  ^ 

ly«  The  legions  crowd  Scamander's  flowsj 

CIUFMAN.  *^^ » 

With  rushing  troops  the  plains  are  covcrei 
And  as  a  fire  upon  o'er, 

A  huge  wood,  on  the  heights  of  hills,  that  jind  tkundertngfooiMtep9 shake tke  ii—l 

far  ofi"  hurls  his  liffht,  wg  ahere. 

So  the  divine  brass  shined  on  these,  thus  Along  the  river's  level  meads  they  stand, 

thrusting  on  for  fight  t  Thick  as  in  spring  the  flowers  adorn  tW 
Their  splendor   through  the  air  reach'd  land, 

heaven :  and  as  about  the  flood  Qx  leaves  the  trees ;  or  thick  as  insects 
Calster,  in  an  Asian  mead,  flocks  of  the  piay, 

airy  brood,  The  wandering  nation  rf'aetanmer^Mdeijft 

Cranes,  geese,  or  long-necked  swans,  here.  That,  drawn  by  milky  streams,  at  evcni^ 

there,  proud  of  their  pinions  fly,  hours. 


And  in  their  falU  lay  out  such  throats,  that  jn   sather'd  swarme   snrrovnd  the 

with  their  spiritful  cry  bowers ; 

The  meadow  shrieks  again ;  so  here,  these  prom  pail  to  pail  with  busy  murmur  ran 

many  nation'd  men.  The  gilded  legions,  glittering  in  the  soa. 

Flow'd  over  the  Scamandrian  field,  from  sq  throng'd,  so  close,  the  Grecian  squad- 
tents  and  ships:  the  din  rons  stood 

Was  dreadful,  that  the  feet  of  men  and  jn  radiant  arms,  and  thirst  lor  Trojan  blood. 

horse  beat  out  of  earth. 
And  in  the  flourishing  mead  they  stood.        xhe  first  simile  is  here  utterly  misni* 

•    thick  as  the  odorous  birth  dcrstood    and  misrepresented.      Homer 

Of  flowers,  or  leaves  bred  in  the  spring:  or  ^o^pareg  the  sudden  flash  of  armor  te 

thick  as  swarms  of  flies  ,  the  immediaU  ^^  '-^  -  ^'*^ 

ong  then  to  sheep-cotes,  when   each  Sfnl^?!^  \^ 

swarm  his  erring  wins  applies  ^TJl 

milk  dew'd  on  Ae  milk-maid's  paUs:  and   thus    prw 

all  eagerly  disposed  .  o'  comparison. 

To  give  to  ruin  the  llians.  In  regard  to  tbe  second,  thoogb  cot 

agreeing  with  Taylor,    "'that   lAnaerls 

Th6  first  two  similes  are  most  accurate-  design  was   to    describe   confusion  of 

)y  rendered,  dtJvjXov  ie  the  only  omis-  movement   rather    than    coofnskm    of 

sion ;   <*  spiritfol"  and   ^  odorotie*'   the  sound,"  for  we  think  it  evident  thai  hoA 
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mre  ivpresetitcd ;   we  mast  admit  with  AifettberynfttioMtweepingoiiaiDtin, 

iiim  that  Pope's  epithet  **  embodied''  is  Flight*  of  the  long-neck'd  twan,  and  til- 

introdaced  •«  with  more  than  usnal  infe-  ,^    ^•'7  ^'^•f  ^     .   . 

licity."    One  of  the  most  prominent  ideas  From   Awut'   meads  by   clear  Caystert 

in  the  original  is  the  5ticc«s»t>e  lightingof  M««**KiIIf'««-  f\.^^  .^..i*...*  m^r.A  ^^ 

the  birds,  which  Pope  has  entirely  over-  ^''''^^^•'  ''''^  ^•"'  ''"^^^  ^""^  "^ 

looked. ,    .,     ^  ,     ^.     ^,  ,  In  gay  contention  strive,  while  long  and 

The  ^ue  of  the  flies  Chapman  takes  lood 

as  alluding  to  the  numbers  of  the  Greeks.  The  champaign  rings  beneath  the  plnmed 
We  think  him  right     His  editor  refers  cloud ; 

it  to  their  eagenusf /or ^gAl.  Pope  seems  So  i^om  their  camp  and  fleet  the  innnmer- 
to  understand  it  of  their  appearanu ;  on  ous  train 

which  Taylor  justly  observes  that  *•  the  P^*]^*^  *.**•*'  confluence  on  Seaman, 

flies  that  swarm  round  milk-pails  are  re-  „     dor's  plain, 

m^kable  for  «.ythu^5raU.erUum  their  ^^^'t^t^^^T^Zl'^^^^A 

^n^      '      -.    «    .  «  the  ground, 

npj  jiofivij  IS  Spring  not  Swrnmgr.  in  numbers  numberless  as  leaves  and  flow- 
ers 

oowPKR.  That  fill  the  eup  of  epring  and  robe  her 

As  when  devouring  flames  some  forest  seize  As  in  fair  ipringtime  when  the  swain  re- 
On  the  high  mountains,  splendid  from  a(ar  calls 

The  blaze  appears,  so,  moving  on  the  plain.  The  lowing  cattle  to  their  wonted  stalls. 

The  steel  clad  host  innumerous  flash'd  to  Eve's  milkii 


Eve's  milking  hour  trxtuk  mth&t  dofmwsfd 

draws 
The  flies'  winged  nations  swarming  o'er 

the  base; 
Thus  Greece  poured  forth  her  multitudin* 

ous  throng. 
Ml  b%iming  to  etoenge  their  emtmtrfft 

wromg. 

Very  pretentious  and  very  bad.    All 


heaven. 
And  as  a  multitude  of  fowls  in  flocks 
Assembled  various,  geese,  or  cranes,  or 

swans 
Lithe  necked,  long  hovering  o'er  Caysler's 

banks 
On  wanton  plumes,  successive  on  the  mead 
Alight  at  last,  and  with  a  clan^  so  loud 
Hiat  all  the  hollow  vale  of  Asius  rings ; 
In   number  such  from  ships  and  tents    the  distinctive  epithets  are  onaitted.   *At- 

"^lli  "^       '  tempt  to  express  any  of  them,  but  instead 

RebcUow-d  to  the  feet  of  horse  and  men.  »  quantity  of  redundant  and  otiose  adja^ 

They  overspread  Soamandcr's  grassy  vale,  tives  m  other  places,  «•  stlvery   crantf* 

Myrisds,  na  leaves,  or  as  the  flowers  of  (Sotheby,  like  Pope,  thinks  the  ^[oose  too 

sprinff.  vulgar  to  introduce  and  tuma  him  into  a 

As  in  the  hovel  where  the  peasant  milks  showy   embellishment  for   his    crane,) 

His  kine  in  spring-time,  when  his  pails  are  «<  e^  Caysler's  spring"  and  a  number  id 

--. !  ?^*?»  ^     *  ,^        .      .  V      lines  that  hare  no  connection  with  the 

Thick  clouds  of  humming  insects  on  the    original  but  are  merdy  put  in  to  make 

Swa;S"^aU  around  him,  so  the  Grecians  «««  writing     Two  of  the  most  n^ 

swarm'd  ^^^^  ^*   "*^*    italicized.    "Base*   to 

An  unsomm'd  multitude  o'er  all  the  plain,  '^yme  with  «•  draws"  is  fearfnUy  vulgar. 
Bright  arm'd,  high  crested,  and  athirst  for 

war.  MUNFOED. 


General! J  correct  but  wanting  life  and 
spirit— Cowper'a  uaoal  fault 


SOTHEBT. 

As  flames  on  flames  spread  fkt  and  wide 

tbeir  light 
From  forests  blazing  on  the  mountain 

height. 
Thus  flash'd  the  lightning  of  their  arms 

afar. 
And  heaven's  bright  cope  beam'd  back  the 

^arsofwar. 


As  raging  fire  consumes  a  wide-spresd 

wood. 
On  some  high  mountain's  summit,  whence 

the  blaze 
Is  seen  alar ;  so,  from  their  bumish'd  arms» 
fVith  radiant  gloriee  gleanCd  effuigenM 

'Mr*'.  ,     . 

Flaming  through  lether  to  the  vault  of 

heaven! 
And  as  unnumber'd  flocks  of  swift-wing'd 

birds. 
Geese,  cranes,  or  stately  swans  with  aircli- 

ing  necks, 
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In  Asius*  meadow  'round  Caytter'sstreamf,  [Pindarus]  skillfully  bent  and  made  ready. 

Fly  here  and  there  exulting  on  the  wing,  while  his  brave  comrades  heldiheir  shields 

And  (while  with  clamor  they  alight)  the  before  him,  for  fear  the  warlike  Grecian 

fields  youths  should  rush  up  ere  Menelaus  the 

Their  cries   re-echo ;   so    the   numerous  Martial,  son  of  Atreus,  was  hit.    Next  he 

tribes  drew  the  case  from  his  quiver  and  selected 

Of  Greeks,  from  ships  and  tents  outpouring,  an  arrow  that-had-never-been-sbot,  winged, 

throng*d  the  foundation  of  dark  pangs.    Then  swiil- 

Scamander*s    plain.     The   ground*   with  ly  he  adapted  the  keen  arrow  to  the  string, 

dreadful  ain,  vowing  that  he  would  sacrifice  to  Lycean- 
Sounded  beneath    the   feet   of  bounding  born,  bow-renowned  Apollo,  a  famous  bee- 
steeds  atomb  of  a  hundred  firstling  lambs,  if  hm 
And  trampling  warriors.    Numberless  they  returned  home  to  the  walls  of  sacred  Zelia, 

stood.  Then  he  took  and  drew  at  the  same  time 

Covering    that   verdant   meadow,  as  the  the  notched  end  and  the  oz  sinews;  tb« 

leaves  string  he  brou£(ht  to  his  breast,  the  iroa 

And  flowers  of  spring,  or  as  the  countless  point  to  the  bow.    Thereupon,  when  bo 

swarms  nad  stretched  the  mightj  bow  to  a  circle. 

Of  restless  flies  that  in  a  shepherd's  fold  the  bow  twanged,  the  string  sung  mightily. 

At  summer  eve,  when  milk  bedews  the  snd  the  sharp-pointed  shaft  bounded  forth 

pails,  longing  to  fly  among  the  crowd. 
Play   infinite !    So   numerous   were   the 

Greeks,  chapmak. 

Ardent  for  battle,  breathing  dire  revenge  ^.^j^  ^y^j     ^^^  mad-giA-greedy  man.  Mi- 
^nd  death  agattut  the  2Vo;ans.  ^^^^^^  jid  persuade  ; 

The  fifftt  two  lines  arc  better  than  Cow-  Who  instantly  drew  forth  a  bow,  most  ad* 

per.      The  version   is  correct  on   the  ^^   mirably  made 

%vhole,  except  that  BlaP^yfi  is  mistrans-  ^^  ^te^faX/"'*'^^''^  goat, bred  ma 

Jatcd,  and  the  force  of  that  important  ^^j^h  ircter-like,  (as  long  before,  b« 
word,  cpoxo^ijovroiv  overlooked.      The  took  his  hidden  stand, 

atalkizM  lines  are  as  tawdry  as  {Sotheby's,  The  evick  skipping  from  a  rock,)  into  tba 
but,  in  general,  the  fault  is  rather  Cow-  breast  he  smote, 

pefs— want  of  life.*  And   headlong  fell'd  him  from  his  cliC 

We  now  turn  to  the  Fourth  Book,    «  ,7*'\''°'^*'**^^°^'***!!!ii        ,      .u.» 
-wh  "*  w*«  j:wuim*  m^vvm.,    g^jj  ^^^  ^  wondrous  goodly  palm,  thai 

^^^^^  sixteen  branches  brought ; 

PaHDUIO*.    IHSTIOAT.D    BTAtHCN.,     ^^  ^LT^i^t'^t'^*''^^  *  ^^' 

SHOOTS  AT  Mkhxlxvs  ASD  BRBAU  TH«  (Which   picVd   andpol'i.h'd,)   both  the 
'*^^**  ends  ne  hid  with  norns  of  sold. 

^      «   «  f  A  A       /         •»  »^       I       *'  And  this  bow,  bent,  he  close  laid  down, 
Ck  (par    A^anj '  rift  6i  (p^voc^  supfovi  .^d  bade  his  soldiers  hold 

WfUsv.     X,  r.  X.  Their  shields  before  him  ;  lest  the  Greeks. 

discerning  him,  should  rise 

LITSRAL  VKRSION.  j^  tumulu  ere  the  Spartan  king  could  b« 

Thus  spoke  Athitoe,  and  persuaded  his  his  arrow's  prize, 

mind,  fool  that  he  was !    Straip^tway  he  Mean  space,  with  all  his  care  be  chooaed 
drew-from*its  case  his  well*polished  bow  and  from  his  quiver  drew, 

[made  of  the  horn]  of  a  springing  wild  Jin  arrpw ;  feathered  beat  for  JUglU  mmd 
goat,  which,  as  his  wont  was,  he  himself  yet  that  never  Jteto  ; 

once  hit  under  the  breast,  (having  caught  Strong  headed,  and  most  apt  to  pierce; 
the  animal  in  ambush  as  it  stepped  out  of  then  took  he  up  his  bow, 

the  rock),  and  pierced  in  the  chest ;  so  it  And  nock'd  his  shaft  the  ^proand  wkMMs 
fell  backward  on  the  rock.    The  horns  all  their  future  grief  did  grow, 

from  its  head  |^ew  out  sixteen  paints ;  these  When  praying  to  his  god  the  sun,  that  was 
a  bom- polishing  artificer  arranged  and  fit-  in  Lycia  bred, 

ted,  and,  having  well  smoothed  the  whole.  And  king  of  archers,  promising  that  be  the 
put  a  golden  tip  upon  it.     And  this  he  blood  would  shed 

^  The  very  best  translation  of  this  passage  is  in  "  Alford's  Chapters  on  Poetiy,"  bat 
alas !  we  have  not  seen  the  book  for  two  years,  and  can  only  recall  the  opening  ttnes  i 

*<  As  deadir  fire  on  UKrantain  top  a  mighty  forest  bams. 
And  all  ine  country  far  and  wide  the  spreading  blaze  discerns, 
Bo  from  the  marching  host  below,  the  gleam  ofaraior  bright 
Shot  upward  through  the  firmament  and  reached  the  heavenly  heifw.** 
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Of  full  M  hundred  ifant  fallen  limbe,  all  These  are  fine  rdtfng  itanzas.    Bat  the 

offer'd  to  his  name,  fourth  line  is  exceedingly  weak ;  and  dl 

When  to  Zeha  8  sacred  walls,  from  rescued  the  minutm  which  so  graphically  de- 

ij  f    uV^*^^™*ii*~*u         I       J*    u-  pict  the  goafs  capture  arc  omitted.    The 

"'  l^nd^  W  ^  '^"  "''^'  ""^ '"  ^  I^^  coupTetsare  fine,  though  ••  impatient- 

The  oxy  sinew  cloee  he  drew,  even  till  the  "  "°^  «^^"fi^  «»«"K*^  *o  ^^P'^sf  ^^  *« 

pile  did  rest  personality    conveyed    hy  xaA    ofMAw 

Upon  the  bosom  of  the  bow ;  and  as  that  s^intTigdcu  fievsaivuv. 

savage  prize. 
His  strength  constrained  into  an  orb— as  if 

the  wind  did  rise —  gowpjea. 

The  coming  of  it  made  a  noise,  the  sinew 

forged  strine  So  Pallas  spak«,  to  whom  infatuate  he 

Did  give  a  mighty  twang;  and  forth  the  Listening,  uncased  at  once  his  polith'd  bow. 

ea^er  shaa  did  sing  That  bow,  the  laden  brows  of  a  wild  goat 

(Aflecting  speediness  of   flight)  amongst  Salacious  had  supplied ;  him  on  a  day 

the  Achive  throng.  Forth  issuing  from  his  cave,  in  ambndi 

lTnZ±  nn^  v'l'^t  "^^l^f^  th^nrJ^il?  "^  ^^^'^  -'^h  an  arrow  to  his  breast 

linesare  not  very  close  to  the  original.  Dispatched,  and  on  the  rock  supine  he  feU. 

but  Chapman  improres  in  fidelity  as  he  EaA  horn  had  from  his  head  taU  growth 
proceeds.    «« Evick"  seems  to  be  a  a^rag  attained, 

Xf /ofisvov.      Taylor    explains    it    *<  the  Full  sixteen  palms :  then  shaven  smooth 

evicted,*'  I.e.  "doomed  one."    "Xcriof  „  ,*'*««°?'M>,.      ^ ..  ,  ,u  •       •  ^     •u 

is  not  "  headlong,"  but  quite  the  reverse,  ^ad  apUy  join'd.  and  Upt  their  points  with 

PQPS,  That  bow  he  strung,  then,  stooping,  plant- 

Sr.Si.X'S^i^hCSSinri:^^:  ^betlP  hom.  hU  comnd-  bold  d» 

Tww  formed  of  horn.  *nd  .mooth'd  with  gp^nj     y „  ^^^  ^ij^  ^,4,1^,  ^^  ^ 

artful  toil ;  ^^  nrince 

Amountaingoat  resignMAe  shining  spoil.  ^^^  ^^?^^      Menelaus,  brave  in  arms, 

bKd  •       ^°^  since  beneath  his  arrows  ^j,^  q^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  .^^^^^  ]^. 

The  stately  quarry  on  the  cliffs  lay  dead,  ^^  ^'^{^  q^i^er's  lid ;  he  chose  a  dart 

And  si^n  palms  bis  broWs  large  honors  u,^i„^^  fuilftedged,  and  barVd  wi& 

The  workmin  join'd,  and  shaped  the  bend-  ^^  iSl^f in"h^e^Jhe  arrow  on  the  string. 

ed  horns,  ^^   ^^^.^  ^  hyQi^n  Phoebus   bow-ra- 

And  beaten  gold  each  taper  point  adorns.  nown'd 

This,  by  the  Greeks  unseen,  the  warrior  ^^  hecatomb.  aU  firstlings  of  tiie  flock, 

bemtt.  To  fair  Zeleia's  walls  once  safe  restored. 

Screen/d  by  the  shields  of  his  surrounding  CmnpresMing  nexi  furve  and  noteied  or- 

fnends.  ^^^  head 

There  meditates  the  mark ;  and  couching  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  tegetker,  ta  his  pop 

_,.^  f2T»  .  *     av         11    4  DrstD  home  the  nerve,  the  b€urb  home  to  hi$ 

Fits  the  sharp  arrow  to  the  vrell-strung  ^^^ 

bow.  J    J  *    .u    .J  J    *u    1.  And  when  the  horn  was  curved  to  a  wide 

One  from  a  hundred  feather'd  deaths  he  ^^^ 

^  .J^'  -^       A  /  #u*.  -^ . He  twang'd  it.    Whizz'd  the  bowstring. 

Fated  to  wound,  and  cause  of  future  woes.  ^^^  g^^  ^^^^  ^' 

pen  offers  vows  with  hecatombs  to  crown  ^^^^   ^^  impatient  for   the   distant 
Apollo  s  altars  in  his  native  town.  throne 

Now  with  full  force  the  yielding  horn  he  ^* 

bends» 

Prawn  to  an  arch,  and  joins  the  doubling  Marvelously   accurate,  save  only    the 

en^;.  ^  .       ^  mistranslation  of /JaXou.    The  closeness 

Close  to  his  breast  he  strains  the  nerve  ^j^^  ^^ich  Cowner  here  follows  hit 

•^Mi  ^  V  •-i.tj     •  *  u  .V     •    1-  oriKinai,  even  in  places  not  easy  to  ex- 

Tdlthe^barb'd  point  approach  the  circling  ^^^  .;  ^^^^^y^^^^   E^^,i,h  ^^^  j. 

The  imi^Uent  weapon   whines  on  the  ^Y  ■?**^"''^'%u  ui    *«.    i  *• 

wing"  ^^^  ^*^* ^^^  ^'**  '^°**  translations 

Sounds  the  tough  horn,  and  twangs  ttie  of  a  noble  passage.   Draw  a  long  breftth, 

quivering  sUing.  and  then  attack 
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Thttf    TOilM  pannasiTdj  the  Uua-eyed  Sotpake  Minerrm.  mod  bit  frwitic  mbd 

Maid,    ^  ,         ^     ,  ,  ,  Persuaded.     Forth  mt  once  he  drew  \k 

And    thoogbtleai    Pandarm    her    word  bow, 

obey'd—  Of  hom'imooCh-poUah'd,  of  a  ledicrov 
Swift  from  ita  case  drew  forth  his  polished  g^i^^ 

>.     \^7^.  .u  ,....,.  A  wild  one,  which  himself  had  ia  thi 

Form'd  of  the  wanton  goafs  broad'horned  breast 

brow.  Shot,  as  it  issued  from  its  rocky  cafa. 

Whom  once,  in  wnbush  as  the  archer  Uy,  He,  lying  near  in  ambosh,  from  below 

His  shaft  anrwted  on  his  mounted  wiy.  Between  the  forelegs  pierced  it:  oa  tW 
And  pierced  beneath  the  breast  Mat  6aMe<f  fo^j^  ^^ 

-    m  gore.  It  backwards  fell  outstretched.    Upoi  ili 
The  rock  whergan  he  fell  te  n$e  no  more,  head 

The  hms  that  proudly  turreted  hie  head.  Grew  ample  horns,  full  sixteen  palM  a 
A  wondrous  growth  of  sixteen  palms  out-  leogtn. 

reread.  ..        .  ,     .  These,  bending  to  his  purpose  riuTlfiiDy, 

TOe  bowman  there  terrific  to  behold,  a  workman  shaped,  and  nicely  poWun 

Had  labored  into  shape  and  Upp*d  with  jhe  bow  elastic,  tipp'd  bote  eadi  witk 

•m.  I^^' ,_  .     .       .  ^  gold. 

That  bow  he  strung,  and  where  he  couch-  This  bow  he,  slooping,  rested  on  tbegwo* 

ant  lay,  ^^,.  .     ^.  ,^  ^  ^      ,..  With  sly  contrivance;    baring  stroi « 

His  wamors  closed  their  shields  before  his  well, 

._,^7-  ^     ,      ^    .,  .         ,  His  watchful  friends  before  him  heU Ckir 

JUest  unawares  a  Greek  should  forward  shields 

♦.    !?^    -  ^A    X.  ^        v^w      ,    ^  Protective,  lest  the  Greeks  should  oa  kit 
Ere  the  wing'd  shaft  reached  Menelaus*  f^\^ 

Ti-    *^_.  1- .  u  ..  t^  Ere  he  could  shoot  the  gallant  Sp«tB 

His  quiTers  lid  he  raised,  an  arrow  chose  king, 

Freeh  fledged,  and  pregnant  with  severest  The  leader  of  Achaia.    He  meanwkik 

mi.  ^^.  Removed  his  quiver's  lid,  and  chose  tiUt 

Then  fixed  it  on  the  cord,  and  loudly  vowed  jje'er  used  tiU  then,  freeh-feather^d  fcr  id 
His  flock's  choice  firstlings  to  the  archer  flight, 

im.*^   r       T,.    •        „     . J       .  Of  bUick  and  bitter  woes  the  direftd OS* • 

Whene'er  from  Ilion's  wall  returned  again  Q^ick  to  the  string  that  felal  itaft  *• 
His  voice  once  more  should  hail  Zeleia's  g^'d 

HT     '"^L*u        ^    .  u    ,.    ,.     _j  But  vow'd  to  bright  Apollo,  god  rfdiT. 

Ilow  with  the  cord  at  once  he  backward  p^^  j^j^er  of  the  aiaes,  to  pay  at  hii«» 

irk^f!!T-i^*..^^j       .^  ji  A  splendid  hecatomb  of  firrtlingliBkls.^ 

TOe  notch  that  fuioet'd  ere  the  arrow  flew,  whene'er  to  ZeUa'e  sacredSfalU  rrtni'i 

Strain'd  to  his  breast  the  string,  and  ere  to  The  arrow's  notch  and  bow-striBg  drtW 

,  I*«*  1^  once, 

Pois^  on  the  bow  the  steel  that  barb'd  the  The  string  his  breast,  the  poial  ef  *d 

A  J    u  '    ^    ^  approech'd 

And  when  the  horns,  now  near  and  nearer  The  bow's  great  arch,  and  wh«i  iti  ^ 

With  all  his  strength,  an  ampler  arch  had  Was'Tthe^^utooet  bent,  with  shiip  ki* 

gain'd,  clanff 

Shrill  twang'd  the  bow  the;cord  with  quiv-  jj  .onnd^ :  shriUy  twang-d  the  qaiftfi< 

enng  sound  strinx 

Whixz'd.  Mid  the  dart  flew  eager  for  the  ^way  the 'arrow  flew  among  the  cwwd, 

'^**'*^  Eager  to  bathe  in  Wood  its  thifs^poii^' 

We  hare  marked  a  few  of  Sotheby's  w—  i.    ^ 

most  obvious  amplifications.    Comment       The  spirit  of  his  original  »**?•'' 

on  their  beauty  is  unnecessary.  We  have  tome  life  into  oar  translator.   TV  i* 

another  neat  rhyme  in  ''vow'd"  and  won  is   generally   correct,  ^^^^T^ 

••God.'*    The  third  and  fifth  lines  alone  wrong  tnmdation  of  i{aXeu  sad  tV »• 

are  commendable.  pid,  Mse  quantity  of  ZeGa.* 

*  Unhappify,  this  b  not  Monford's  worst  mistake  of  the  kind.  la  looking  for  tme  atf^ 
aest  pointed  out  ia  one  of  his  fominoos  notes,  we  stumbled  npoa 

'*  With  ThaluL  blooming  in  immortal  yooflL** 
is  from  a  Motor  (1)  and  a  translator  of  Homer  (!I> 
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We  low  proceed  to  At  torwto  roll,  incMMed  by  aeatrowi 

nllf, 

TH£  MiETDfO  OF  THE  Hoexs.  y^^^  ^^  impetooiit  down  their  echoing 

OU'5«^4JW,x2jovJvax.c.X.  mJ^"  b.  ,^  ^.  po„^a  long  the 

(Lib.  IV.  446,  iqq.)  plSn,                 ««•  P^  «  "ong  »» 

LITKRAL  YKiisiON.  ^^'^  through  ft  thoQstiid  channels  to  the 

main; 

Now  when,  according  to  pcu^poae,  they  The  dittant  shepherd  trembling  hears  the 

were  come  into  one  place,  meeting,  they  sound : 

engaged  their  shields  and  their  spears  and  So  mix  both  hosts,  and  so  their  cries  re- 

the  might  of  brazen-corsleted  heroes ;  their  bound. 

bossy  shields  met  each  other,  and  a  great  ^u    ii    .          i  .  •             j               ^ 

uproar  arose.    Then  was  there  mingled  ^^*  J"^  conplet  is  a  grand  one,  and 

tne  cry  and  the  exulting  shout  of  men,  ^  third  menlonoQS.    **  Shadowy  squad* 

both  the  slayers  and  the  slain ;  earth  flow*  lODS  "  it  not  rerj  intelligible.  The  foordl 

edwithbkKxU  As  when  winter  torrents,  line  is  a  rather  common-place  addition, 

flowing  down  the  mountains,  combine-to-  and  the  eighth  has  taken  the  one  fatal 

throw  into  a  hoUow-wbere-glens-meet  a  step  beyond  the  sublime.   **  Earth  flowed 

strong  stream  from  copious  sources,  within  ^inOi  blood,**  bat  it  is  too  much  to  make 

a  hoflow  defile,  and  the  shepherd  heaie  the  "  slaughtered  heroes  **  swim  about  ia 

—K  ti^lti'*^  •'^!S  ^•■'^S!;?!:  it.    As  usual,  the  point  of  the  simile  is 

jQch  was  theur  cry  and  their  conAisioa  i,^      u->«»-J-  t/^n^L^*.  a^  ««♦  «4  *^f.  •« 

whUe  mingling.  ^    ?^?«X*  ^^^^'  ^^    ^       "^  ^ 

^  ^  the  main .'"  they  meet  in  a  narrow  place 

CHimur.  among  the  glens  (fM^^o^xfiav). 

But  when  in  one  field  both  the  foes  her 

Airy  did  content,  cowpxa. 

Andbothcameunder  reach  of  darts,  then  And    now    the    batUe   joined.     Shield 

darts  and  shields  opposed  clashed  with  shield 

To  ^  and  shields;  strength  answered  And  spear  with  spear,  ionflicUng  coralefs 

strength;   then   swords  and   targets  rans 

«r..v^***^:i       ».            *.  .^     '  ^    '^  Boss*d  bucklers  met,  and  tumult  wild  arose. 

With  swwds  uid  target ;  both  with  pikes ;  Then,  many  a  yeU  was  heard,  and  many  a 

and  then  did  tumult  rise  shout 

Up  to  her  heights ;  then  cooqueron'  boasts  Lo^  intermixed  the  slayer  o*er  the  maimed 

mix*d  with  the  conquer*d*s  cnss :  Exulting,  and  the  field  was  drench*d  with 

Earth  flowM  with  blood.  And  as  from  hiUs  blood. 

rain-waters  headlong  fell,  .As  when  two  winter  torrenii  rolling  down 

That  aU  wavs  eat  bun  ruts,  which,  met  in  The  mountains,  shoot  their  floods  Uirougk 

one  bed,  fill  a  rail  guUiss  huge 

With  such  a  confluence  of  streams,  that  on  jnto  one  gulf  below,  sUtion'd  remote 

the  mounuio  grounds                     ^  The  shepherd  in  the  uplands  hears  the 

Far  off,  in  frighted  shepherds'  esrs,  the  roar  * 

bustUng  noise  rebounds :  g^ch  was  the  thunder  of  the  mingling 

So  grew  their  conflicts,  and  so  show'd  their  hosts. 

scuffling  to  the  ear,  __, 

With  flightjand  clamor  stiU  commix*d,  and  Are  only  two  torrents  intended  ?    We 

all  eflects  of  (ear.  doubt  it    Homer  uses  the  piaral*  not  tW 

Not  so  successful  as  usual.    The  last  ^<>^ 

couplet  is  rery  diffuse.  sothxbt. 

Fon.  Host  sgainet  host,  now  nearer  and  more 

Now  shield    with    shield,   with  helmet  near, 

helmet  closed,  Corslet  on  corslet  clattered,  spear  qn  epear , 

To  armor  armor,  lance  to  lance  opposed.  Close  and  more  close  the  bosses,  shield  on 

Host  against  host  with  shadowy  squadrons  shield,                          .      ,      «       « 

£w,  Clash'd,  and  wide  spread  the  thunder  eT 

The  sounding  darts  in  iron  tempests  flew,  the  field, 

Victors  and  Tanquish*d  join  promiscuous  And  shouts  and  groans,  the  slayer  and  the 

cries,  tlein 

And  thrilling  shoots  and  dying  gioans  Mixed,  as  the  blood  dark-gushed  along  the 

arise ;  plain.  

With  streaming  blood  the  elippery  fiekb  Ai,  when.the springs  with  wintry  sConM 

are  died,  fferfim^       . .      *         .             ^. 

And  slaughtered  heroes  sweU  the  dreadful  Two  torrents  dsshing  from  the  meoateiB 

tide.  ^^% 
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Roar  with  conflicting  floods  that  rush  be-  Hector,  then,  when  he  foond  not  hit  bUme- 

tween  less  spouse  in  the  palace. 

The  rocky  windings  of  the  rent  ravine.  Went  to  the  threshold,  stopped,  and  thos 

Afar  the  shepherd,  as  the  cataract  raves,  accosted  the  maidens: 

Hears  on  the  cliff  the  clashing  of  the  waves,  "  Come  now,  tell  me,  ye  maids»  the  tratk 

Thus,  as  the  hosts  rush'd  onward,  rang  unerring  relate  me, 

aifar  Whither  went  forth  the  white-armed  An- 

The  bray  and  thunder  of  the  storm  of  war.  dromache,  out  of  her  chamber  ? 

.      ..        ,          ^uaj.^u         %  n  4.  Ot  io  her  brothers'  sisters,  or  well-did 

Another  rhyme  that  don't  rhyme !  But  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  bothers, 

this  18  the  beat  we  have  bad  from  Sothebr  Or  to  Athene's  fane  has  she  gone  f«tb. 

K)  far.    The  opening  couplets  are  capital,  there  where  the  other 

and  Fair-haired  women  of  Troy  ire  the  dreid- 

"Therockywindingsofthe  rent  ravine,"  rpu   ^"!  ^S^^®"  "P^*^*"^.!!!     ,-^v^  •»- 

,  Then  to  his  speech  in  turn  repucd  the 

is  an  admirable  line.    The  conclusion  is  housekeeper  careful : 

too  ambitious.  '*  Hector,  since  your  command  is  strict  Ibt 

truth  to  report  you, 

MUNFORD.  jjor  to  her  husband's  sisten,  nor  well-cUA 

When  now  encountering,  to  close    fight  wivM  of  her  brothers, 

they  came.  Nor  to  Athene's  fane  has  she  gone  (onh. 

Together  met  their  shields,  together  flew  there  where  the  other 

Their  javelins,  hurl'd  with  utmoststrength  Fair-haired  women  of  Troy  are  the  dread- 

of  men,  ful  goddess  appeasing.  Jlc 

Mail-clad,  the   bossy  shields  conflicting  These  beautiful  introductory  lines  ha?t 

A..^i^5i „*.,..• 1 4  ».  1*  not  received  so  much  care  as  they  de- 

And  loudly  universal  tumult  rose.  *«^^i  «♦  4k«  u^^a^  ^  *\.^  •»..u«»» 

The  doleful  cry  of  dying  men  was  there,  ^f^^i  *^  ^«  ^^?»  ^^  transl^cre. 

The  victor's  joyful  shout;  earth  streamed  ^^^  hare  apparently  been  more  sobcat- 

with  blood,                 '  ous  to  do  justice  to  what  followed.  Tbiy 

As  when  two  mountain  torrents,  swola  wre  slurred  orer  by 

with  rain,  chapman 

Pour  down  from  sources  vast,'  impetuous  ^, .       . ,  ' 

floods  ^"**  ma^  he  went  to  an 

Which  meeting  in  a  narrow  vale  between  The  virtuous  princess,  his  true  wife,  whu^ 

Confining  precipices,  foam  and  roar «  txmeA  Andromache. 

The  sound,  among  the  mountains  far  re-  She,  with  her  infant  son  and  maid,  wis 

mote,  climb'd  the  tow'r,  about 

A  sheph^  startled  hears ;  such  was  the  The  sight  of  him  that  sought  for  her,  weep- 

cry  lUg  ftud  crying  out. 

And  such  the  terror   when  they  batde  Hector,  not  findine  her  at  hosne,  was  goiag 

joined.  forth;  retired— 

,_,.,,                „  .  Stood  in  the  gate — her  women  caQ'd ;  aad 

There  is  nothing  here  to  call  for  espe-  curiously  inquired 

cial  praise  or  censure.    The  ninth  line  is  Where  she  was  gone  ; — bade  tell  him  true, 

a  tolerably  good  one.  if  she  were  gone  to  see 

We  should  like  to  quote  the  Hector  His  sisters,   or   his  brothers'  wives ;  or 

and  Andromache  scene,  for  the  sake  oJf  whether  she  should  be 

•bowing  off  Eltou  ;  but  it  is  too  long  to  ^^  temple  with  the  other  dames,  f  iiapkre 

extract    A  few  lines  from  the  opening  Minerva's  ruth.                     .       .„ 

we  must  be  allowed.  ^^"^  7^°"*^  answer'd  i  Since  he  a^  d, 

and  urged  so  much  the  truth, 

*'f2^   afOL  9<i)vVa(   cM/Si)    xofu^ioXs;  The  truth  was  she  was  neither  gone  to  sea 

"Exrwf .  X  r.  X  ^^"  brothers'  wives, 

' '    '    *     '  His  sisters,  nor  t'  implore  the  ruth  of  Palhs 

(Lib.  VI.  369.  sqq.)  on  their  lives. 

LTTfRAL  VERSION  IN  HEXAMETJCRS.  fiy  tumiug  the  direct    addiess  asl 

So  thus  having  spoken,  the  casque- nodding  reply  into  an    indirect    narration,    the 

Hector  departed.  whole  force  of  the  passage  is  destroyed. 
Speedily  then  ne  came  to  his  well-situate 

habitation,  POPK. 

But  he  found  not  the  white-armed  Andro*  He  said,  and  passM  with  sad   piessgiai 

mache  there  in  her  chambers  ;  heart 

For  she  with  her  boy  and  her  well-clad  To  seek  his  spouse,  his  soul's  ftr  dearer 

female  attendant,  part; 

Otandtng  upon  the  tower,  was  wailing,  ay.  At  home  he  sought  bcr,  but  b«  sought  is 

and  lamenting.  vain ; 
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She,  with  one  maid  oCaU  her  menial  traiD,  sotuiat. 

Had  thence  retired ;  and  with  her  iecond  j^^  Hector  said,  nor  longer  there  re- 

0wn^   ^^^*      .  .  .     m^  mrw^  ffiained. 

pe  young  Astyanax,  the  hope  of  Troy  I  g^^  ^-^^  ^^-^  f^^^  Yi\b  stately   palace 

Pensive  she  stood  on  Ilion*s  towery  height,  gained 

Beheld  the  war,  and  sickenM  at  the  sight ;  yet— haply— found  not  there,  more  lo?ed 

There  her  sad  eyes  in  rain  her  lord  ex-  than  life 

plore,  jj^j  ^jj^jm  jj'on^  i^g  sought,  his  beauteom 
Or  weep  the  wounds  her  bleeding  country  ^-^^ 

n  ^u*'    V    /      J      .    u      u-        ij  She,  with  her  babe  and  nurse,  that  mourn- 
But  he  who  found  not  whom  his  soul  de-  ^^^  ^^^^ 

sired,  u      v      .-  WatchM,  steepM  in  tears,  on  Ilion's  top- 

Whose  virtue  charm'd  him  as  her  beauty  ^^^  tower 

c^^^'^Iv.       *         J     i.,j     w  ♦  u  Then  at  the  threshold,  hastening  to  de- 

Stood  m  the  gates,  and  ask'd  what  way  she  . 

IX     ^°5       .         rr  *    *u    r        k  .  "  Where"— Hector  cried :— "  the  wife  0^ 

Her  parung  step.    If  to  the  fane  she  went.  Hector's  heart  ? 

Where  late  the  mourning  matrons  made  g^,    j^^  ^jj^  ^^^^  ^4^^.,  anguish  to  re- 
resort  ;  Btnin 

Or  sought  her  sisters  in  the  Trojan  court  ?  ^^  j^.^,^  ^y^  ^^^^^^  ^  Minerva's  fane  ?- 

"Not  to  the  court,"  replied  the  attendant  „  ^^^^  dares,"  the  guardian  of  the  house 

*'^"»  reolied— 

"  Nor  mijc'd  with  matrons  to  Minerva's  „  None  dares,  thus  charged,  the  truth  from 

u  _,  *,  .,       .  J  Hector  hide,"  fcc. 

Her^  the  answer  is  giren,  the  address  . 

only  mentioned.    And  while  the  minute       The  excellence  of    Sotheby's  second 

inquiry  and  response  are  thus  hurried  line  awakens  a  hope  soon  to  be  disap- 

over,  whole  lines  of  extraneous  matter  pointed.  The  omissions  are  as  numerou* 

are  inserted  previously.    For  the  simple  and  as  bad  as  Pope's ;  the  addiUons  about 

and  strong  epithets  of  the  original,  « the  as  bad,  though  not  so  numerous. 

well-situate  dwelling,"  **the  blameless 

wife,"  "  the  white-armed  Andromache,"  mukfori). 

we  have,  substituted,  such  phrases  as  . .  ^     *.  1.  ij^»m. 

"  with  sad,  presaging  heart."  «  whom  his  This  said  the  chief  of  heroes,  Hector. 

soul  desired,"  "  the  wounds  her  bleeding  _,     thence  i««j:jT»«i-^r«ai?h»d 

country  bore.- &c    Of  .he  eigbteealmei!  ^Cll.rn.aSt' tf^u^ -t 
mare  entirely  independent  of  the  on-  t^ere 

r^*  .  His  white-armed  princess,  fair  Androm- 

cowpKR.  ache* 

So  spake  the  daunUess  hero,  and  with-  For  with 'her  child  and  maid,  with  grace- 
drew,  fulgarb. 

But  reaching  soon  his  own  well-built  abode  She  stood  in  Ilion's  tower,  moaning  sao. 

He  found  not  fair  Andromache ;  she  stood  Weeping  and  sighing.  Findin|;  not  witnin 

Lamenting  Hector,  with  the  nurse  who  His  blameless  wife,  he  on  his  thrertiow 

bore  stood. 

Her  infant,  on  a  turret's  top  sublime.  And  of  his  servants  thus  inquirer  made : 

He  then,  not  finding  his  chaste  spouse  Be  quick,  and  tell  me  truly,  whither  weni 

wirhin.  My  lovely  consort,  fair  Andromache  ( 

Thus,  from  the  portal,  of  her  train  inquired.  To  any  of  my  sisters  did  she  go,  ^ 

Tell  roe  ye  maidens,  whither  went  from  Or  brother'n  wives,  or  to  Minerva  s  fane, 

home  Where  other  Trojan  dames  with  flovraig 
Andromache  the  fair  ?    Went  she  to  see  hair. 

Her  female  kindred  of  my  father's  house.  That  awful  goddess  by  their  prayers  ap- 
Or  to  Mi nerva's  temple,  where  convened  pease  ?  ... 

The  bright-haired  matrons  of  the  city  seek  His  household's  faithful  governess  replied : 

To  eooth  the  awful  goddess  ?  Tell  me  true.  0  Hector,  since  thou  bidd'st  me  tell  tnoe 
To  whom  his  household's  governew  dis-  true, 

Crete.  To  none  of  all  thy  sisters  did  she  go, 

Since,  Hector,  truth  is  thy  demand, receive  Or  brothers'  wives,  nor  to  Minerva  s  fane. 

True  answer.    Neither  went  she  forth  to  Where  other  Trojan  dames  with  flowing 

see  hair. 

Her  female  kindred  of  thy  father's  house,  .  That  awful  goddess  by  their  prayers  ap* 
Nor  to  Minerva's  temple,  where  convened  pease. 

The  bright-haired  matrons  of  the  city  seek  ,    ,  .      «         « 

To  sooth  the  awful  goddess."  Particularly  prosaic,  throughout 
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straight  to  his  roomy  p^dace  Hector  came.  Yet  Hector— oh  my  haabuid !  I  in  tiw 

But  found  not  in   the  manmon  her   he  Find  parenti,  brothcn,  all  that  I  hm  lot 

sought, 

White -armed  Andromache.    She  with  her  kltok. 

son                          .          ^           •  Thou,  Hector,  art  my  fiither  I  ttion  t»  m 

And  her  robed  handmaid  stood  upon  the  j^^i  mother,  brother,  aU  my  joy  oC  life, 

tower.  My  husband ! 

Wailing  with  loud  lament.    But  when  in  munfokd. 

H.  .^|t  withia  her  hou«  hi.  bl«nele«  VoJ^Hec^r.^«.ou^^^^^^           t.  «.. 

Hector,   advanced   upon   the   threshold,  He  thinks  he  has  made  a  point  bj  ia* 

stood  tiodacing  rsrvta,  and  doesnt  know  whtf 

And  to  the  damsels  spake,  «*  Now  tell  me  ^^  ^^^^  means. 

V   A^^V^n  t  ..KifK^..  A-Am  !»-•  knma  w«nf  Father  and  honor'd  mother,  brother  too, 

forth       '^''*'**®^ ^'^''" ^' ^"""^ ^"*  MyhusbanddearandpartnerofmyywUI 

The  fair  Andromache  ?   Say  doth  she  seek  

Her   husband's  sisters   or  her  brethren's  sothebt. 

wives.  Yet  thou,  my  Hector !  thou  art  all.  tlofi 

Or  at  Minerva's  temple  join  the  train  Sire,  mother,  brethren,  bwband,  ill  ii 

Of  Trojan  women  who  propitiate  now  one. 

With  offerings  the  tremendous  Deitv  r  Thtxe  are  some  lines  of  Yriarte,  **  Si 

The  careful  woman  of  the  household^en  ^  ^^  ^^  n  ^    ^hjeh  it  B#t  ht 

Address^  reply :  "  To  teU  thee,  Hector,  j^jj^^^  ^  ^^^  i^  i«f«ence  to  Soik- 

wives,  ascend  to  the 

Nor  in  Minerva's  temple  join  the  train  gods'  couvcn. 

Of  Trojan  women  who  propitiate  now  »ita^  ..r.   ^^^i^-^-v^    ^«,[A«m^  ««to 

With  offerings  the  tremSndous  Deity,"  fcc.  H(5f  fifv   xpoxoewX^   Ixiiwfs  <«^ 

it  oiav.     X.  r.  X. 

As  close  a  translation  as  could  well  he  (lib.  viiL  1-8?) 
made,  even  to  the  nice  distinction  be- 
tween hvwrifuiv  and  ^aX^cJv ;   and  as  utkral  ynsiov. 
musical  as  Cowpei's  and  Monford's  are  The  saffiron-robed  mom  was  m^mSh 
unmusical  over  all  the  earth,  when  Zeus,  the  thao^ 

There  is  one  couplet  in  Andromache's  loving,  held  for  himself  an  assembly  of  tk 

speech  which  Sotheby  has  translated  ad-  Gods,  on  the  highest  eummit  of  ^ 

mitubiy.    She  has  lost  all  her  kindred;  Rf^ked  ^jy?P"»-  He  in  per^  hMj*" 

Artemis  slew  her  mother;  AchiUes  her  ^ra!Il*li«V^.!^^!2Si;^^ 

&ther  and  brethreo.  ,  ,p^  ^^  ^^  .pj^^  ^^  „, '«-' "li 

,  ^i    **?"*  '^^  *,         .         .  n>"»^»  «>«*  <*o  y«  ^  together  appiow  if  «. 

ffii  xa^ly)n/iT969  0*0  OS  fMt  ^oXffpo^  rap-  that  I  may  accomplish  these  actioai  m 

axotTTig,  quickly  as  possible.    That  deity  wtwgj 

-  «      .        ,*                          -  ,          ,  recognize  alar,  willingly  gone  to  !•■■ 

••  But  thou.  Hector,  art  to  me  father  and  eithS-  the  Trojans  or  the  Greeks,  sfcaUit- 

lady  mother,  and  brother,  and  thou  my  turn  to  Olympus,  indecorously  berttn ;  • 

blooming  husband.  else  I  will  seize  and  hurl  him  iato  jUioig 

Tartarus,  very  far  off,  where  there  is  •  |m 

CHiPUAK.  exceedingly  deep  under  ground;  ^^^ 

Yet  all  these  gone  from  me,  ^P^"^  S^ilT*  "!?  ^^  ^J^^ 

Thou  amply  renderest  fil ;  thy  life  makes  gjj;  **^^^''i?''*^:j;i  i'^'^'^J^^J^ 

still  my  father  be;  B*  r * n'H^f i^i *^ "SS 2l^ 

My  mother,  brothers ;  and  besides  thou  art  2^  ®*  "4  S*  ^*   *™'       n  ^  hi 

my  husband  too.  ^  «»•»  ^•^j*'^  that  f»  may  aU  Iwoj JJ 

down  a  golden  chain  from  heaves  aid  •  js 

^„  aU,  Goi  and  Goddesses,  take  bsM  of  it: 

^^^  yet  win  ye  not  draw  down  fro»  fcs«»««» 

Tet  while  my  Hector  still  survives  I  see  earth  the  supreme  counsellor,  Zsas;  s^ 

My  father,  mother,  brethren,  all  in  tiiee.  not  though  ye  labor  «zces£ifV*    "* 
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wh«ii  I  toO|  on  my  fMrt»  chtll  bo  wilUng  fopx. 

•nd  oagor  to  draw  it,  I  will  draw  it  up,  Aoroni  now,  fair  dauchtor  <^  the  dawn, 

earth»  lea  and  alL    Thon  will  I  bind  the  Sprinkled  with  rosy  light  tho  dewy  lawn} 

chain  about  the  neak  of  Olympua,  and  all  vi^hen  Jore  convened  the  lenate  of  the 

these  things  shall  become  suspended  in  air.  skies. 

So  much  am  I  superior  to  Goas  and  superi-  Where  high  Olympus'  cloudy  tops  arise, 

or  to  men.  The  sire  of  Gods  his  awful  silence  broke^ 

CHAPMAN.  '^^  heavens  attentive  trembled   as   he 

spoke: 

The  cheerful  lady  of  the  light,  deck'd  in  •*  Celestial  states,  immortal  gods !  give 

her  saffron  robe,  ear ; 

Dispersed  her  beams  through  every  part  of  Hear  our  decree,  apd  reverence  what  ye 

this  enflower'd  globe,  hear : 

When  thundering  Jove  a  court  of  gods,  The  fix'd  decree,  which  not  all  heaven  can 

assembled  by  his  will,  move ; 

In  top  of  all  the  topmost  heights  that  Thon,  Fate !  fulfill  it ;  and,  ye  powers ! 

crown  th'  Olympian  hill.  approve ! 

He  spake,  and- all  the  cods  gave  ear:  What  sod  but  enters  yon  forbidden  field. 

Hear  how  I  stand  inclined.  Who  yields  assistance,  or  but  wills  to  yield. 

That  god  nor  goddess  may  attempt  f  in-  Back  to  the  skies  with  shame  he  shall  b« 

fringe  my  sovereign  mind:  driven. 

But  all  give  sufirage ;  that  with  speed  I  Gesh'd  with  dishonest  wounds,  the  scorn  ol 

may  these  discords  end.  heaven ; 

What  god  soever  I  shall  find  endeavor  to  Or  far,  oh  far  from  steep  Olympus  thrown, 

defend  Low  in  the  dark  Tartarean  gulf  shall  groan. 

Or  Troy  or  Greece,  with  wounds,  to  heaven  With  burning  chains  fix'd  to  the  brazen 

he,  shamed,  shall  reascend :  floors. 

Or  (taking  him  with  his  o^nce)  I'll  cast  And  lock'd  by  hell's  inexorable  doors ; 

him  down  as  deep  As  deep  beneath  the  infernal  centre  hurl'd» 

As  Tartarus,  (the  brood  of  night,)  whers  As  from  that  centre  to  the  ethereal  world. 

Barathrum  doth  steep  Let  him  who  tempts  me  dread  those  dirt 

Torment  in  his  profoundest  sinks :  where  abodes ; 

is  the  floor  of  brass,  And  know,  the  Almighty  is  the  god  of 

And  fates  of  iron ;  the  place,  for  depth,  as  gods. 

ur  doth  hell  surpass  League  idl  your  forces,  then,  ye  powers 

As  heaven,  for  height,  exceeds  the  earth.  above. 

Then  shall  he  know  from  thence  Join  all,  and  try  the  omnipotence  of  Jove : 

How  much  my  power,  past  all  the  gods,  Let  down  our  golden  everlasting  chain, 

hath  sovereign  eminence.  Whose  strong  embrace  holds  heaven,  and 

Endanger  it  the  whiles  and  see ;  let  dowA  earth,  and  main : 

our  golden  chain ;  Strive  all,  of  mortal,  and  immortal  birth. 

And  at  it  let  all  deities  their  utmost  strength  To  drag,  by  this,  the  Thunderer  down  to 

constrain,  earth. 

To  draw  me  to  the  earth  from  heaven.  You  Ye  strive  .in  vain !    If  I  but  stretch  thit 

never  shall  prevail,  hand, 

Tliough  with  your  most  contention,  ye  I  heave  the  ^s,^the  ocean,  and  the  land ; 

we  my  state  assail :  I  fix  the  chain  to  ereat  Olympus'  height^. 

Bnt  when  my  will  shall  be  disposed  to  And  the  vast  world  hangs  trembling  in  my 

draw  you  all  to  me,  sigbt ! 

Even  with  the  earth  itself,  and  seas,  ye  For  such  I  reign,  unbounded  and  above ; 

shaD  enforce  be.  And  such  are  men  and  gods  compared  to 

Tlien  will  I  to  Olympus'  top  our  virtuous  Jove." 

engine  bind,          ^  „  ^         ^  "Dewy  lawn"  is  weak  in  this  con- 

And  by  It  everything  shall  hang,  by  my  ^^^     ^hc  ninA  and  tenth  lines  are  su* 

So  m.?!i  T       *°^^        •  .      ^     ♦^^.^  perfluous.  The  concluding  couplets  pow. 

oo  much  I  am  supreme  to  gods;  to  men  *^v  ,     «t.    "",.  ^  r^A^^/i.  i«f*^»n»  > 

•uprcme  as  much.  ?^"!;    Why  are  the  Goddesses  left  out  f 

^  /                                   ^        ^  in  Homer  they  occupy  a  conspicuou* 

Nobly  translated,  and  very  faithful,  place. 

Almost  the  only  deviations  from  the  oowpm 

yiginal,  are  the  introduction  of   «« en-  ,^        _            ^,  ,       '    .  ^  ^_^  ^^^ 

iowefd,"   the  beautiful   expansion   of  Th«  iaffron-mantled   morning  now  wai 

?^»^^/'^*'''  ^^"^^".^  '*^?  ""^'^^  O'er T?he nations,  when  thethunderer 

Hat,"  and  the  substitution  of   "▼irtu-  jq^^^ 

ow   (powerful)  engine,"   for  "chain,"  On  the  deep-fork'd  Olympian'!  topmost 

(<^«if*'.)  height 
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Convened  the  gods  in  council,  amid  whom    Far  m  yon  earth  below  *' •J'J'';^^"- 

Attend ;  I  make  my  secret  purpose  known.     There   shall  be   know    now  5 

Let  neither  god  nor  goddess  interpose  ^^ioye  ^-  w*  «f  Tnv«» 

Whom  I  shall  mark  soever  from  the  rest  P      t\         v  •«   f,«.«  xrnn  r*l«h»] 

WithdrawTtbathe  may  Greeks  or  Trojans     Loose^a  golden  chain  from  yon  «l«tul 

Disg?^;  shall  find  him;  shamefully  cba,-    Therrall  in  counterpoise  aU  be.«»lj 
He  shaU  return  to  the  Olympian  heights.    Strive  from  my  throne  to  draw -.do- 

Or  1  Vfill  burl  him  deep  into  the  Kulphs         y^i^^^^^fll^hile  I  at  once  uplift  «ck  .™i 
Of  gloomy  Tartarus  where  hell  shuts  tot    Va.n  to       ""'^^  J  .^;  ^  ^., 

Her  iron  gates,  and  spreads  her  brazen     »vun  aii  loe  wui.u 

A»  far^'bdow  the  shades,  at  earth  from    ^hen'ro^^^^^^  crest  the  cbiia 

rru    ^^Tlu  Ka  Ujim  how  far  I  pass  in     Centre  of  all  'above,  aroand,  beneath. 
There  shaU  be  learn  how  lar  1  pass  m    ^^^^^  ^^^  sublimely  poised  atrest  rens^ 

All  oThen,';  which  if  ye  incline  to  doubt.  While  Jove's  omnipotence  the  whole  s-. 

Now  prove  me.    Let  ye  down  the  golden  tains. 

chain                                   ,.  ,        .,  « Mom,  golden-robed  had  earth  lUaB- 

From  heaven,  and  at  ito  nether  links  puU  ^^  „  j^  ^  ^^-g-  ^^  ^^  ^^  translation  11 

all  ^       .       p„f  ,«a  vnnr    could  wcll  bc  madc.     The  empbaik  ttffi- 

Both  goddesses  and  gods.    But  me  your    ^^^^-^^  ^^  2eue,  "  So  much  am  i  abort; 

•     Snnrcme^'in  wisdom,  ye  shall  never  draw  &c..  i^  most  infelicitously  o«;;"«*;^.J^ 

To^earth  from  hea^^n,  toil  adverse  as  y  matter  intervening  between  this  unloft^ 

^v  n*^«  conimencement  and  conclusion,  n 

Yet  I  when  once  I  shall  be  pleased  to  pull,  not  much  better.      The  eighth  hot  » 

The  earth  itself,  itself  the  sea,  awd  you  hardly  intelligible,   and    the    rcdarwiat: 

Will  lift  with  ease  together,  and  will  wind  construction  in  the  ninth  very  awk»iirt. 

The  chain  around  the  spiry  summit  sharp  ^^  ^y  ^jje  leash     "  Shall  learn  on  u 

Of  the  Olympian,  that  all  things  upheaved  fetu^n^**  js  wrong.     Zeus  did  not  iDle.-i 

Shall  hang  in  the  mid  heaven.    So  far  do  I,  ^^  ^^j^  j^^.  jj^^  delinquenrs  reiuni,  be 

Compared  with  all  who  live,  transcend  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  summary  TcngetDrt  « 

them  all.  ^-^^ 

Very  nervous  and  remarkably  dose;  *                  mukford. 
sometimes  even  too    literal,  e.  g.,^  ne 

misses  the  idiom  in  duT^    yaij]  avr»i  re  Mom,  saffron-robed,  now  shone  o'er  all  ti< 

floXatftfij.  When^Jove,  rejoicing  in  his  tbunderbolj^ 

SOTHBBY.  rj^^      ag  assembled  on  the  topmost  bei«b 

Morn,  golden.robed,  had   earth  illumed.  Of  alT  the  summits  of  imm^n^Olyn^^ 

when  Jove  He  spoke,  and  they  with  awful  rerercKf 
Convened  in  council  all  the  powers  above,  heard ;  «j,««b-- 

And  on  Olympus'  many-mountained  crest  Hear,  all  ye  gods  and  all  ye  g«id«Wj 

The  attentive  synod  of  the  gods  addressed;  The  sovereign  mandate  bj  wy  mBA^ 
«« Hear,  all  ye  gods  I  ye,  every* goddess,  proved. 

hMir  Let  not  a  male  or  female  ^]^J^       , 

the  word  I  speak,  and  what  Jove  speaks.    Attempt  to  ^^^^''/''^.J^JJ^J^l 
revere  But,  all  assenting,  be  it  straight  fiilfiU  iL 

Let  none— 'tis  vain— the  wiU  of  Jove  with-    If  I  shall  any  of  the  eods  pew>.^J     .  ^ 
stand  Withdrawing  from  the  rest,  with  nsb  df 

But  all  approve,  so  perfect  my  command,  sign  .  .        -, 

Who^'er,kpart,  whatgodmaydlredescend.  To  give  the  Trojans  or  Acha^ans ;^ 

And  heaUilyiid  to  Greek  or  Trojan  lend.  That  god,  with  wounds  disfigured,  ito- 

Shall  by  unseemly  wounds  on  his  return  ^  .""^VJ^"'    .  r -r„i  •«•  he  fcoiri 

The  force  and  fury  of  my  vengeance  learn.  Or  headlong,  by  my  f«^f°»  •^*"' 

Or  1  will  hurl  him  to  Tartarean  hell  To  the  deep  gulf  of  ?l^'«y  ]^^l«ai 

Down  the  far  depth  where  night  and  horror  Where,  far  remote,  beneath  tat  fn«u. 

dwell  descends 

The  abyss'  that  underneath  dark  Hades  The  dark  abyss ;  a  dungeon  b^nW, 

liet  With  gates  of  iron  and  wich  ftxt»  «->  "^ 
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At  far  b«low  e'en  Htdet  m  the  space  beaafy  and  fidelity.    Yet  many  prefer 

Between  earth'*  sarface  and  the  starry  sky  1  (^  elaborate  paraplwate  of 

B/  proof  then,  shall  he  know,  how  far  in- 
deed 

My  matchless  might  surpasses  all  the  gods.  pope. 

But  come,  ye  deities,  if  snch  yonr  wisn. 

The  trial  make !  Suspending  from  the  As  when  the  moon,  refVilgent  lamp  of 
•kics  night ! 

Our  golden  chain,  let  all  the  powers  of  (y^   hearen's   clear    azure   spreads  her 

^      heaven  tacred  light, 

Confederate,:  strive  to  drag  me  down  to  When  not  a  breath  disturbs  the  deep 
earth !  serene. 

Yet  nev«  would  your  utmost  labor  more  And  not  a  cloud  o'ercasts  the  solemn  scene ; 

The  strength  lUTincible  of  Jove  supreme.  Around  her  throne  the  vivid  planets  roll. 

But  when  my  sovereign  wUl  would  draw  And  stars  unnumbered  gild  the  glowing 
that  chain,  pole. 

With  ease  I  lia  it,  e'en  with  earth  itself  (ytr  the  dark  trees  a  yeUower  verdure  shed. 

And  sea  itself  appended  !    Firmly  then.  And  tip  with  silver  every  mountain's  head ; 

I  bind  It,  round  Olympus'  cliff  sublime.  Then  shine  the  vales,  tl^e  rocks  in  prospect 

And  earth  and  ocean  raise  aloft  in  air  !  rise. 

So  far  do  I  both  men  and  gods  transcend !  A  flood  of  ^lory  bursts  from  all  the  skies ; 

The  conscious  swains,  rejoicing  in  the 
This  18  Cowptr  and  water.  sight. 

The  comparison  of  the  Trojan  watch-  Eye  the  blue  vault,  and  bless  the  useful 
iirea  to  the  stars  on  a  clear  night,  intro-  ^*^^*^' 

duces  a  brief  and  beautiful  description  of 

Few  passages   in    Pope  are  oftener 

MOONUGHT.  quoted  or  more  admired  than  this.    Of 

tr¥    19  ?  »  ;l     «      -:  if^  %  i^  beauty  as  a  description  there  can  be 

n^i'Sr    ^  oupavca  flurrpa.     x.  r.  X.  „^  j^^^l^    Its  merits  w  a  transiaUon  are 

(Lib.  vui.,  555-559.)  another  matter.     Respecting  them,  we 

must  *«  say  ditto"  to  Elfon. 
UTKRAL  TER8I0N.  «.  In  the  first  line  we  are  informed  that 

•    As  when  in  heaven  around  the  brilliant  *'?\  ™^^  '*  ^*/^^^^"^^"*^  ?*""P  ?} 

moon  the  stars  appear  very  conspicuous ;  "'K?^^     *  Sacred,  in  the  second,  is  a  cold, 

when  also  the  air  is  free  from  wind ;  aU  make- weight  epithet,  and  adds  no  sensi- 

tbe  cliflb  and  high  headlands  and  valleys  l>le  image:  *  the  solemn  scene*  is  general, 

appear  out:  the  immense  mist*  breaks  up  where  all  should  be  local  and  particular : 

from  heaven :  all  the  stars  are  seen,  and  the  the  simple  reality  of  moonlight  is  im- 

ehepherd  rejoices  at  heart.  {paired  by  the  metaphor  and  personifica- 
tion in  the  words  *  around  her  throne.' 

CHAPMAN.  A  flood  of  glory  not  only  verges  on  bom- 

A      u       V    *  4U     -1  V       •  \ii^&i,  but  conveys  nothing  aistinct :  we 

As  when  about  the  silver  moon,  when  air  !L.-:*  ^  „^  ^i^..  :m«r*«.:^n  «f  tK«  iw.««^ 

is  free  from  wind  receive  do  clear  impression  oi  me  tiomui* 

And  sUrs  shine  de^;   to  whose  sweet  1««  firmament  opening  on  the  vision  by 

beams,  high  prospects,  and  the  brows  ">«  breaking  of  the  mist  overhead,  nor  of 

Of  all  steep  hUis  and  pinnacles,  thrust  up  ^"^  multitude  of  stars  that  are  taken  in 

themsf^lves  for  shows ;  at  once  by  the  scope  of  sight ;  and  the 

And  even  the  lowly  valleys  joy,  to  glitter  mountain  shepherd  looking  up  at  the 

in  their  sight,  moon  from  among  his  flocks,  with  a  sud- 

When  the  unmeasured  firmament  bursts  to  den  sensation  of  cheeriness  in  his  soli- 
disclose  her  light,  XvAt,  is  displaced  by  a  vulgar  company 

'^^*i"i^^t**l"'v°i*.''*u*".'~"^®°^*  of  swains  fveitig  the  blue  rault  and 

glad  the  sliepherd  s  heart.  ^^^^  ^j,^  \^\  y^^^  i^  i,  ^^^^^^ 

'     This  is  hardly  to  be  surpassed  for  (Pre/ace  to  the  **  Spedmem.**) 


*  eJ^f  here  has  generalljr  been  taken  for  **  sky,"  whereby  all  the  translators  have  8tum< 
Wed .    la  Chapman's  first  version  we  have — 

'*  And  lets  a  great  sky  out  from  heaven.** 
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cowru.  UDruflkdb7abNew);whMdltliecliA 

A«  when  around  tkeelev  bright  moon.  tb«  ^"^^^SS'IJJrkT' *^ ''***^  """^^ 

m^X^m  faU  fplendor.  ud  the  wind*  ^IflSfP"' '  ^^'  *"^''  ^  ^"^ 

wide  Like  Cowper  he  has  giTen  6oCik  tranala* 

AU  gliHiw,  and  the  •bephard'a  heut  it  tJons  of  cAhJp  to  be  sure  of  haTinr  the 

^^^^^  right  one.    The  insertion  -  tho^hdaik* 

Simple  and  stately :  but  there  is  a  re-  and  the  two  parentheses  are  very  stupid. 
dandancv  in  the  **  dear  brigfu  moon.**       Now  let  us  step  over  four  booka — 

Shimng(rt^ian/,would  be  better;  or eren  nearly  as  long  a  stride  as  P6acidoii*s 

ikimng:  this  ktter  would  preserve  the  when  he  stalked  down  to  iEgae— «iid 

resembUnce  between  ^oMwijiv  and  (pahtr:  moant  his  chariot  with  hin. 
«-  In  full  spleadof '    is  very  good  for  ^  y  |x^  ^  xw,*«c\    k,  r,  X. 

H^t^*^^'  (Lib.  nil.  27-31.) 

XLTOH.  LITKRALLT  IV  HXXAMXTEat. 

As  beautiful  the  stars  shine  out  in  heaven  Over  the  waves  he  proceeded  to  drive; 

Around  the  splendid  moon,  no  breath  of  ,      ^  ^*^«  wwlenieath  him 

wind  Leaped  on  all  sides  from  their  pitsb  mt 

Ruffling  the  blue  calm  ether ;  cleared  from  ^,  .f*^?^  ?»?.»' ^"^  to  acknowledge, 

mift  While  for  delight  asunder  the  sea  stood: 

The  beacon  hill-tops,  crags  and  forest  dells  ^     so  they  flew  onward 

Emerge  in  Ught ;  Uie  immeasurable  sky  Rapidly,  neither  beneath  was  tba 

Breaks  from  above  and  opens  on  the  gaze.  ^     axletree  wetted. 

The  multitude  of  stars  are  seen  at  once  So  then  bis  swiftspnnging  steeds  htm 

Full  sparkliag,  apd  the  shepherd  looking  ^  ^  '^P*  ^  ^«  Grecians. 

Qp  CHAPMAH. 

Feels  gladdened  at  his  heart  And  then  the  god  begun 

«*<S|p^eiidt(fnioon*'wedontlike.  "Ca/ni  To  drive  his  chariot  through  the  a 

•ther-  is   superfluous.    "Beacon  hill-  ^  From whiripitsevay way 

tops- and  «  forest-deJls"  are  legiUmate  The  whal^  exulted  uader  him,  awl 

expansions   to  give   the  full  Jorce  of  ^^^''.^'^S^Zhl.  hota.  so 
^xoriflu  and  vaera« .  The  concluding  linea  ^id  lightly  flew, 

are  more  diffuse  than  is  £lton's  wont  The  under  axleteee  qf  kr^m  «• 

*   -u     .    V      ^i^      .   .  V*.  ^ti  Andthus  these  deathless  coarseis  bm«lit 
As  when  m  heaven  the  stars  at  ntghtfs  still  jji^  ^j^g  to  the  Achive  ships.     ^^ 

Beam  in  their  brightness  round  the  ftUl-  Glorious  Unes  these.    To  be  sure,  IbT- 

orb'd  moon,  xof^^i  does  not  mean  **  deathleaa.* 
When  sleeps  the  wind,  and  every  meua-  pmL 

Rocks,  clifib  and  groves,  shine  towering  up  Jf?  rits  superior,  and  the  chariot  ffies: 

in  light,  — o   i^  llig  whirling  wheels  the  glassy  snrtea 

And  the  vast  firmament,  immensely  riven^  __    •^••p;  _a-_      „.        .     ^ 

Bxpands  for  other  stars  another  heaven,  Tbe  enormous  monsters,  rolling  o'er  tba 

Gladdening  the  shepherd's  heart.  _     deep,  

.,  ..    .^.,   ^11  »  •  »     r  Gambol  around  him  on  the  watery  way ; 

-At  nighrs  still  noon,-  is  no  part  of  ^^^  ^         ^^^^  j^  awkward  meaiiw 
the  original  si>ecification.    The  second  play. 

couplet  18  a  decided  case  of  a$uuohUhon,  xh9  sea  subsiding  spreaik  a  level  plaia. 

The  sonorousness  of  the  third  only  makes  Elxults  and  owns  the  monarch  of  the  main ; 

its  want  of  meaning  more  conspicuous.  The  parting  waves  before  his  coursers  fly : 

.^w.^.^  The  wondMing  waters  leave  his  axle  dry. 

A.  wh«. «  h......  uo»d  the  m  «b.a  ^  «  coajj-jir^^oaii.^^^ 

Resplendent  shine  the  Stars,  (the  dear  blue  "  glisey  wrfiM»,"  "  enoiwws  r-~«--- - 


sky  «•  woBtaang  warn,'*  1^    IleidwioC 
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subsiding  and  exuUmg  are  not  ▼ery  oon-  deoeiTM  men't  Bindf,  vmj  wke  Uioiigh 

•isteut  they  be.         ^         ^ 

«•     •     .1.    1.M1        J  u      1-1  The  •o'*  of  Cronos  spoke  and  clasped 

He  o'er  the  billows  drove;  the  whales.  his  wife  in  his  arms.    Beneath  them  earth 

Leaving  their  caverns,  gambolM  on  aU  divine,  caused-to-spring-up  fresh  verdant 

sides  -  ,.    .  herbage,  dewy  lotus  aikl  crocus  and  hya- 

Around  him,   not   unconscious  of  their  cinthTthkk  and  soft,  which  lifted  them 

king ;  ..   ^  ^.      J      ,       .  up  from  the  ground.    Amid  this  they  lay 

He  swept  the  surge  that  tinged  not  as  he  Jq^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  y^^  ^  lo^^ly  ^j^J 

--.    P***^^     .   .  _.  •  -     .  cloud :  bright  dews  distilled  from  it. 

His  axle,  and  the  sea  parted  for  jojr .  ^ 

His  bounding  coursers  to  the  Grecian  fleet  chapman. 

Conveyed  him  swift.  ghe  answered :  *Tis  not  fit  nor  just  thy  will 

The  rapid  movement  of  the  original  m  -should  be  denied, 

lost,  as  indeed  it  mutt  be  in  any  blank  ^^<«n  l^*^  >«  ^w  embraces  holds.    This 

verse.    "The  sea  parted  for  joy-  halts  .     tpoken,  she  untied    

^^  '^  *  ''  And  from  her   odorous  bosom  took  her 

^^^J'  Ceston,  in  whose  sphere 

•^*™™^-  Were  all  enHeementi  to  delight,  all  tones. 
And  onward  urged  his  car  all  longings  toere. 

That  smoothly  glided,  while  along   the  BUndconference,  fair  speech,  whose  power 

waves  the  wisest  doth  inflame. 

From  the   deep  darkne«  of  unfathoned  •         •         •         •         • 

caves  This  resolved,  into  his  kind  embrace 

Huge  whales  on  every  side  with  gamboling  He  took  his  wife ;  beneath  them  both  fair 

bound  Tellus  strew'd  the  place 

Leapt,  conscious  of  their  king,  his  steeds  With  fresh- sprunf^  herbs,  so  soft  and  thick, 

around,  that  up  aloft  it  bore 

The  sea  with  joy  dividing  smoothed  the  Their  heavenlv  bodies:  with  hit  learet 

way  did  dewy  lotus  store 

Where  'mid  the  glassy  main  his  passage  The  Elysian  mountain  ;  saffron  flowers  and 

lay.  hyacinths  help'd  make 

There  as  they  flew,  his  steeds  no  brine  up-  The  sacred  bed  ;  and  there  they  slept; 

cast,  when  suddenly  there  brake 

Nor  ocean  bathed  his  axle  as  it  passed.  A  golden  vapor  out  of  air,  whence  shining 

dews  did  £dl. 

MUNFOaD. 

Car  ocean's  waves  the  winged  coursers  popk. 

^     ^^^'\  She  said.    With  awe  divine  the  queen  <rf 
Huge  whales  unwieldy  left  their  secret  love 

caves,  Obey*d  the  sister  and  the  wife  of  Jove ; 

And  joyfully  around  him  gambolM,  all  And  from  her  fragrant  brcMt  the  lone  an. 
Acknowledging  their  king,  the  gladsome  braced, 

*<^  With  various  skill  and  high  embroidery 
Subsiding,  gave  him  way;   the  coursers  graced. 

*>ore  In  ^h,,  ^„ras  every  art,  and  every  charm. 

So  rapidly  the  smoothly.gliding  car  To  win  the  wisest  and  the  coldest  warm : 

That  not  a  briny  drop  of  billowy  spray  Fond  love,  the  gentle  vow,  the  gay  desire. 

Bedewed  the  whirling  axle.    To  the  ships  The  kind  deceit,  the  still  reviving  fire. 

They  bore  their  lord.  Persuasise  ifteth,  and  more  persuasive 
Two  more  attempts   at   improving  on  eighs. 

Homer  by  the  use  of  fine  words.  Silence  that  spoke,  and  eloquence  (if  eyes. 

We  now  pro(^  to  where  ^     *    u  *     u*      ax,-  av      l.u   * 

Gazing  he  spoke,  and  kindling  at  the  view, 

APHaonnx  lends  Hsa  oiedlb  ix)  Haaa,  His  eager  arms  around  the  goddess  threw. 

BT  WHICH  8H£  CAPTIVATES  Zeus.  Glad  Earth  perceives,  and  from  her  boMMn 

^H,  xai  d^%   ^c^tr^iv   iXutforo  WiTw  UnbSdcn  herbs  and  voluntary  flowers; 

IfMivra,    X.  r.  X.  Thick  newborn  violets  a  soft  carpet  spread, 

(Lib.  xiv.  214-217— 346351.)  And  clustering  lotos  swell  the  rising  bed. 

And  sudden  hyacinths  the  turf  bestrow, 

UTEEAL  TEESION.  ^p^j  fl^^y  crocus  made  the  mountain  glow. 

She  spake,    and    loosed  from   off*  her  There  golden  clouds  concealM  the  heaven* 
breasts  her  broidered,  varied  band :  in  it  ]y  pair, 

were  all  her  charms.   In  it  was  friei^hip,  Steep*d  in  soft  joys,  and  circumfused  with 
in  it  desire,  in  it  beguiling  converse,  that  air ; 

▼OL.  IV. — »o.  IT.  25 
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Celestial  dews,  descendinff  o^er  the  ground,  Barst  into  bloom  of  odoriferom  birth ; 
Perfume  the  mount,  and  breathe  ambrosia    There  the  blue  hyacinth,  gold  crocus  rose, 

round.  And  the  moist  lotus  oped  its  cup  of  snows ; 

This  is  one  of  the  most  favorable  speci-  There  underneath  them  their  soft  broidery 

mens  of  Pope ;  a  beautiful  imitation  of  a  «     i^PT®^\i           ^  ^        ,  ,   . 

beautiful  original.      The    additions  are  SweUd^genUy  up  and  formed  their  fhgnnt 

!1^T'^"/A*Pu^1\k''*  it  is  im.  Andasthegodslaytheredi-olvedinlore, 

possible  to  find  fault  with  them.  R#splendenF  dew-drops  gemm'd  their  gold 

CO  WPER .  alcove  (/  .0 

So  saying,  the  cincture  from  her  breast  she  This  is  rather  too  much.      Zeus  and 

-,   J^?!®^, .                   u        11    V       •  W®*"®  ^^  an  alcove  /    He  should  hare  pat 

Embroider  d,    various,   her   aU-charming  them  into  an  en^rw/ in  the /?ii^ /e»cW«ii 

^one.  ^  once 
It  was  an  ambush  of  sweet  snares,  replete 

With    love,    desire,   soft   intercourse    of  munford. 

And  m^ic  of  resistless  whisper'd  sound.  ^''*  ^^L^^  ^'°'^  ^"  '"'^  '  "~ 

'^'"'silues'*'^  "'*"'  '^'^  "'"'  '***'  '*■  Embroider-d  rich  with  v«ri«g»»ed  dy«. 

♦     '    »          «          «          »  That  ^rdle  all  her  sweet  enticing  art* 

So  spake  the  son  of  Saturn,  and  his  spouse  Contain'd.    There  fondnew  dwelt,  there 

Fast  lock'd   within  his  arms.      Beneath  .fJ^H^"        I'-               u       .  -         , 

them  earth  Attractive,  soothing  speech,  and  flattery'i 

With  sudden  herbage  teem'd ;  at  once  up-  wu.fkt!!™*!*  *u      •*     r    • 

sprang  Which  steals  the  wits  of  wisest  men  awiy. 

The  crocus  soft,  the  lotus  bathed  in  dew,  «,«  ^  -^«    r  o  *           *!          ..  ■   ^  - 

And   the  crisp  hyacinth  with  clustering  Jhe  son  of  Sa  urn  spake,  and  in  his  inns 

bellg  .      •^     '                                    ^  His  consort  claspM.    For  them  the  sacred 

Thick  was  their  growth,  and  high  above  «.  ^.^^'^           v  _i-         ^          .        . 

theeround  Spontaneous,   herbage    from    her  boiom 

Upbore  them.     On  the  flowery  couch  they  -arn?^       u         a     *    .       , 

^   lay^                                  ^                 ^  With    new-bom    flow'rets;     lotus,  dewy 

Invested' with  a  golden  cloud  that  shed  .   j "  j'?**     a-              i    i.       .    . 

Bright  dew-dropl M  around.  ;J"?  I'i^^y  »*''^°"»  porple  hyacinth, 

^r                   *^   ,,                ^     .  .  Thickly  besrrew'd  and  soft,  a  fraicranl  bed, 

This  passage  really  seems  to  bnng  out  Which,  swelling,  raised  them  high  aboft 

our  translators    in   their  full  strength.  the  ground. 

These  three  versions,  each  in  its  way,  There  they  delif^hted  lay,  conceal'd  within 

are  m6st  excellent     But  alas !  for  A  beauteous  golden  cloud,  which  glitterii^ 

80TH£BT  Oews 

mt-      i.        ^      .             \      ..  .  Around  them  shed. 
Then  from  her  breast  unclasp'd  the  em- 

broiderM  z«ne,             .....  We  had  some  more  passaires  marked  to 

Where  each  embellishment  divinely  shone;  -«.t-«^,    k«.  k-,  .v      r™?*^  "'f  ^'^  *" 

There  dwell  the  alluremenU  aU  that  lovi  VJ"^]:  ^"^  by  this  ime  the  reader  most 

inspire,  be  rea^  to  unite  with  us  in  the  question. 

There  soft  seduction,  there  intense  desire,  *^^,y  ^^  Munford  translate  the  litad. 

There  witchery  of  words  whose  flatteries  *"'°  ^%  ^"^  hu  friends  pubitsh  hts  troMP- 

weave                                    .  lation  ? 

Wiles  that  the  wisdom  of  the  wise  deceive.  There  are  three  men  living  who  coaU 

This  is  not  so  bad,  but  wait  a  moment.  I'L^'h?  """"'k  Tu  '  F^'  'Ttnnjm^ 

„        ^  and  Ay  toun ;  but  the  first  is  too  old.  the 

He  spake,  and  clasp'd  his  bride,  the  joy-  second  too  lazy,  and  the  third  too  busr. 

ous  earth  ^ 
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ZADEC'S    STORY 


THE    MAGICIAN.* 


You,  Diotima,  know  that  I  am  a  Phoe- 
nician, by  birth,  of  Sidon;  though  my 
father  was  a  Cretan,  and  my  mother  a 
woman  of  Egypt  You  see,  then,  by  my 
birth  and  my  parentage,  I  should  be  an 
inventor  of  improbable  tales;  but,  rely 
upon  it,  the  thing  I  mean  to  tell  you  is 
a  truth  ;  I  call  Hercules  to  witness. 

It  is  now  a  year  only,  since  I  returned 
out  of  Bactria  by  the  way  of  the  desert, 
in  the  train  of  a  caravan  bringing  mer- 
chandises from  Sericana,  a  region  far 
removed  toward  the  cast,  wonderful,  as 
I  can  affirm,  for  the  ingenuity  and  in- 
nocence of  its  people,  who  are  indeed  the 
best  of  barbarians. 

In  this  caravan  there  was  a  very  aged 
man,  a  trader,  whom  you  would  have 
taken  by  his  countenance  for  an  Egyp- 
tian. He  seemed  to  be  the  careful  owner 
of  a  small  but  valuable  stock  of  merchan- 
dise, which  he  carried  before  him,  in  a 
small  bag,  on  his  saddle. 

On  the  day  of  our  departure  from  the 
capital  of  Bactria,  called  by  the  Persians, 
Zariaspa,  this  merchant's  horse  fell  lame, 
and  but  for  a  led  horse  of  my  own, 
which  I  instantly  eave  him,  he  would 
have  been  left  behind  in  the  wilder- 
ness,.to  contend  with  thirst  and  savage 
beasU;  an  event  so  common  to  those 
who  follow  the  caravans,  no  one  seems 
to  have  the  least  pity  for  the  sufferers. 
Indeed,  the  traders  who  compose  these 
troops  are  most  part  the  cruelest  and 
wickedest  of  men  ;  such  being  the  effect 
of  their  wandering  and  fraudulent  lives. 
Without  a  home  and  some  one  to  love 
and  befriend  us  we  easily  become  wicked. 

The  old  trader  thanked  me  for  my 
courtesy :  "  Friend,**  said  he,  "  thou  hast 
a  good  heart,  and  the  gods  will  not  neglect 
the  care  of  thee."  I  would  have  pre- 
vented his  gratitude,  by  representing  to 
bini  that  I  had  no  use  lor  the  horse,  and 
must  have  left  him  behind  had  he  not 
taken  him;  but  he  stopped  my  mouth 
with  a  proverb;  which  implied,  that  as  I 
bad  none  the  less  desire  to  do  good,  the 
smallness  of  the  means  I  used  was  not  to 
be  taken  into  the  account.  **  Come,**  said 


the  trader,  "  let  us  befriend  each  other : 
you  saved  my  Itfe  at  a  trifling  sacrifice.  1 
will  make  you  happy  at  a  small  expense." 

"  I  am  happy  enough,  good  sir,**  said  I, 
with  a  laugh ;  **  all  I  desire  is  to  be 
protected  against  mischance  in  my  busi- 
ness.*' 

**  There  is  nothing  more  injurious 
to  mortals,**  replied  the  old  man,  **  than 
security.  I  will  not  gratify  you  in  that 
particular.  It  is  enough  for  you  to  have 
a  good  hope." 

"  You  speak,  sir,**  said  I,  not  con- 
cealing my  surprise  at  hearing  such  a 
strain  of  remark  from  a  man  of  his 
appearance,  "  as  if  you  were  one  of 
those  wiseacres  who  pretend  to  divina- 
tion, and  predict  future  events.  I  have 
no  faith  in  any  such  persons.  If  any 
man  would  convince  me  of  his  ability 
in  this  kind,  it  must  be  by  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  assertion.  I 
have  known  those  who  boasted  they 
could  see  through  stone  walls,  and  be  in 
two  places  at  once ;  but  to  me  they  never 
gave  any  proof  of  their  skill,  and  I  think 
of  them  as  of  cheats  and  idle  impostors." 

«•  Friend,**  said  the  trader,  with  a  smile, 
"  I  perceive  thou  art  ignorant  of  the  art 
of  divination,  and  that  no  one  who  truly 
understood  it  has  ever  conversed  with 
thee.  For  one  master  of  it  there  are 
hundreds  of  pretenders ;  just  as,  for  one 
true  physician,  there  are  an  hundred, 
nay,  a  thousand  quacks.** 

"I  am  the  more  incredulous,"  I  an- 
swered, "  because  of  all  the  celebrated 
names  in  that  art,  none  have  been  famous 
for  any  thing  but  knowledge.  They  arc 
eitherliars,  fthink,  or  the  devil  their  mas- 
ter will  not  let  them  reap  any  enjoyment 
of  their  power.  They  are  always  poor, 
abject,  and  despised ;  objects  of  terror,  or 
of  pity,  but  never  of  love  or  of  admira- 
tion :  I  would  not  for  the  world  have  any 
knowledge  of  their  accun^ed  science.** 

"Thou  dost  not  consider,  my  son,'*  re- 
plied the  old  man,  "that  there  is  a  pleasure 
of  knowledge,  which  is  different  from  the 
pleasure  of  riches.  To  pursue  both  at  once 
IS  not  pos!*ibIe  for  a  mortal.    The  art  of 


•From  an  unpablished   volume,  eatitl'^d   •*The  Banqurts  of  Pioiimi,"   m  series  of 
Ttles,  ConverMtiont  and  Sketches,  descriptive,  satiricftl  and  lomantic. 
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a  diviner,  or  of  a  magician,  cannot  be  at-  panion ;  for,  thongh  I  used  roy  P«tt^ 

tained  by  any  person  who  means  to  make  efforts  to  surpass  him,  as  if  in  sbarr?^! 

it  an  instrument  of  wealth.     His  spirits  his  age,  he  made  sport  of  it,  and  lea;*'; 

will  not  obey  him  if  he  uses  them  for  up  the  rocks  like  an  old  bock,  which  lj 

base  ends.    Only  to  gratify  a  grand  am-  often  fled  before  the  hunters,  and  w 

bilion  of  knowledge  and  of  power,  will  takes   a  pride   in  distancing  the  c.^^* 

they  serve  him ;  if  he  employs  even  the  After  an   hour  of  this  toil,  wbes  v 

most  abject  devil  of  hell  as  an  agent  of  had  surmounted    the  first  decliTity,  I 

his  lust  or  his  avarice,  or  in  any  way  to  threw  myself  down  at  full  leoftb,  r: 

confirm  and  stay  his  existence  in  the  gasped  for  breath ;  at  which  my  en- 

flesh,  they  rebel  and  will  not  obey :  nay,  panion  laughed  :  "  How  is  it,"  sa;^  ^' 

they  will  delude  him  with  empty  shows,  "  that  you,  Zadec,  in  the  vi^or  of  y  :' 

and  leave  him  at  the  instant  of  peril,  youth,  cannot  better  endure  than  a^^wi 

The  true  magician  is  he  who  nobly  com-  fellow  like  myself." 

mands  the  spirits,  not  he  who  uses  or  is  "  I  begin  to  think,"  I  replied,  "t^ 

used  by  them,  for  selfish  and  abhorred  you  are  a  magician,  and  haveyocri- 

intents.     He  is  a  worker  of  good,  and  miliar  spirits  to  ease  you  up  theira:- 

the  friend  of  good  genii ;  whom  he  per-  tain  ;  for  never  in  my  life  nave  1  -*«5 

suades  by  force  of  meditation  and  self-  such  a  climber;    no,   not  among  t:s 

discipline  to  reveal  themselves  to  him,  Carduchi,  or  the  Ethiopians. 

and  impart  a  knowledge  of  the  distant  "Here,"  said  the  old  man, takinc i^: 

and  the  future."  a  small  phial,  "  is  a  curious  liquor  vcci 

This  discourse  of  the  trader  did  not  Imademyself,  and  which  has  the  wo: -«'• 

convince  me.     "  i  see,  friend,"  said  1,  ful   property    of   giving  and  resti^'/? 

"  you  have  the  art  of  an  orator,  as  well  strength ;  taste  of  it,  and  you  will  ^t  i 

as  the  science  of  a  magician.     I  tell  you,  sudden   vigor   returning  througb  y^ 

nothing  shall  convince  me  of  the  truth  limbs." 

of  this  science,  but  some  proof  of  power  I  took  the  phial  from  the  trader,  r< 

presented  to  my  senses."  without  some    fear  of  his  inteniw^ 

The  old  man  kept  silence  for  several  but  being  unable  to  imagine  any  rai"* 

days  after  this  conversation,  but  did  not  why  he  should  do  me  an  ill  luin,!:^' 

show  the  least  anger.     Indeed,  his  af-  it  to  my  lips,  and  was  astonished  a: -' 

fection  for  me  seemed  rather  to  increase ;  flavor  and  richness  of  the  draugb-  u 

and  if  any  trifling  comfort  fell  to  his  was  not  wine,  but  might  have  fcft^  i 

share,  he  forced  me  to  partake  of  it.  One  subtle  soul  of  wine,  extracted  by  na; ^ 

evening,   while   we  were  seated   by    a  art.     I  drank  of  it,  and  iustanilyi '* 

spring,  under  the  shadow  of  a  very  steep  fresh  and  wonderful  life  in  my  l"*-'^  j 

mountain,  I  began   to  complain  of  the  could  have  leaped   into  the  clouiis,  " 

closeness  of  the  view,  for  the  caravan  coursed  with  ostriches. 

had  been  several  days  winding  through  a  The  effects  of  the  liquor  conviDceii^' 

pass   in   the   mountains.      "  To-night,"  of  the  magical  knowledge  of  my  f-^- 


"  Sir,"  said  I,  "  it  will  no  doubt  be  a  halo    of    bluish    light    surround  ^^ 

very  hard  feat  for  me,  who  am  young  head,  and  his  withered  featurt!s  \iore  a 

and  active,  to  ascend  this  hill;  but  for  look  of  indescribable  acutenees.       ^ 
you  I  think  it  impossible,  unless  I  were        When  we  were  near  the  summil  i** 

to  carry  you  on  my  shoulders."  could  now  see  the  first  streak  of  D'O"; 

"  Let  us  try,"  said  he,  "  and  see  who  ing  on  our  left,  suddenly  a  great  «=' 

is   the  nimblest."  came  upon  us,  scrambling  down  lti«^f 

Accordingly,  about  midnight,   while  clivity.     I  saw  the  flashes  in  il«  f)^ 

the  caravan  lay  asleep,   the   old   man  and  full  of  apprehension  y  fflj  f*^^ 

roused  me;  and  taking  weapons  in  our  panion,  who  was  a  few  steps  in  ad^^^ 

hands,  we  set  off  at  a  good  pace  toward  of  me,  1  drew  my  scimetar  and  ni*tfi 

the  declivity.     As  we  began  to  ascend,  forward  to  defend  him  ;  but  lie  ^^  '^^ 

the  moon  rose  upon  our  left,  as  we  had  need  ;  for  at  the  instant  I  owk<^^' 

expected,  aCnd  shooting  her  beams  along  from  his  right  hand,  followed  bj '  ^'^^ 

the  valley  and  the  slope,  made  us  a  light  smoke  and  a  clap  of  thuwicr,  ^  '^ 

and  open  way.    But  now  I  began  to  be  savage  fell  headlong  beforttt*'^''^ 

astonished  at  the  agility  of  my  com-  a  visible  wound,  as  if  struck kj&^i^* 
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derbolt.  You  may  fancy  rey  astonish-  very  spot  whence  I  itrose.  The  magi- 
ment  at  this  miracle ;  but  it  will  perhaps  eian  re-appeared  at  once,  sitting  by  me 
surprise  you  more  to  learn,  that  such  was  as  before,  and  with  his  usual  look, 
the  effect  of  what  I  had  swallowed  from  **  Friend,**  said  I,  **  we  have  had  a  great 
the  phial,  I  felt  not  the  least  fear,  hut    voyaee." 

only  a  kind  of  stupid  amazement.  I  did  **  What  ToyageT  said  he,  smiling; 
not  even  exclaim,  but  silently  took  my  *'  surely  yon  dream ;  we  have  not  stirred 
way  and  sat  down  beside  the  magician  from  here  these  five  minutes  past.  But 
on  the  highest  rock  of  the  summit,  where  for  you,  I  never  saw  any  person  beh  ye 
we  both  waited  for  the  morning  to  ap-  in  so  antic  a  manner.  You  spread  out 
pear.  While  I  sat  in  this  amazement,  your  arms,  stared  absurdly  into  the  air, 
surmising  by  what  means  this  wretched  thrashed  my  face  with  the  skirt  of  your 
old  trader  could  have  attained  such  a  robe,  and  made  a  seeming  efibrt  to  leap 
mastery  of  majopc,  he  suddenly  arose,  and    from  the  rock." 

going  to  a  little  distance,  I  saw  him  Seeing  the  magician  chose  to  deceive 
beckon  me  with  singular  gestures.  His  in  this  manner,  under  pretence  of  a  dream, 
form  dilated,  and  underwent  a  terrible  I  said  no  more,  but  only  thanked  him  for 
transformation.  A  pair  of  vast  wings  the  pains  he  had  been  at,  to  show  me  so 
seemed  to  shoot  out  from  hfs  loins  and  divine  a  sight.  *<  This,**  said  1,  **  is  the 
shoulders,  and  his  countenance  took  the  view  you  proposed  to  entertain  me  with, 
fece  of  a  grifibn.  In  a  voice  like  thunder,  ascending  into  the  heavens,  and  behold- 
but  still  not  harsh  or  displeasing,  he  bade  inr  the  earth  dwindled  to  a  silver  ball, 
me  arise  and  come  to  him ;  which  I  did,  I  thank  you  heartily ;  I  am  made  happy 
though  with  prodigious  difficulty,  for  my  indeed ;  my  soul  has  grown  wiser,  and 
limbs,  with  the  emct  of  wonder,  seemed  now  the  splendors  of  von  sun,  pouring 
fastened  to  the  earth.  his  yellow  gtbry  over  the  snowy  steeps 

As  I  approached  the  phantasm,  con-  of  the  Caucasus,  and  adorning  those 
tinned  Zadec,  it  receded,  beckoning,  and  £ar-stretching  green  vales  and  rocky  bills 
fled  before  me,  towards  the  east ;  but,  with  the  beauty  of  his  beams,  shows 
though  I  fear  to  make  so  great  a  trial  of  only  a  faint  picture,  compared  with  what 
your  confidence  to  tell  you  this,  I  fol-  we  but  now  saw,  when  we  flew  under 
lowed,  treading  upon  air  and  swimming    the  moon." 

like  a  bird  among  the  mists  of  the  morn-  This  rhapsody  of  mine  moved  nothing 
ing,  over  the  earth  and  over  the  sea.  I  but  laughter  in  my  companion, 
saw  the  sun  rise  swiftly,  and  the  moun-  "  Come,"  said  he,  taking  me  by  the 
tains  and  green  vales,  with  their  silvery  hand,  **  let  us  fly ;  we  shall  be  bewitched 
rivulets,  whirled  away  westward,  and  in  this  dangerous  mountain.  It  is  some 
lessening  as  we  rose.  The  skirts  of  my  hill  sacred  to  Hecate,  and  the  sprites  that 
mantle  slipped  from  my  girdle,  and  un-  haunt  it  are  making  sport  of  us." 
folded  into  wings  like  the  film  of  a  bat ;  8o  saying  he  arose,  and  taking  our 
and  soaring  with  ease,  I  soon  left  the  staves  we  hurried  down  the  slopes,  and 
worid  .beneath  me,  half  dark  and  half  found  the  caravan  on  the  point  of  mov- 
lighted  by  the  coursing  dawn.    Dimmer    ing. 

and  dimmer  grew  the  mountains,  smaller  The  next  night,  continued  Zadec,  I 
and  smaller  the  regions.  The  shores  of  the  questioned  my  companion  touching  his 
seas  shone  like  the  edges  of  a  fish's  scale;  art,  and  besought  him  to  impart  to  me 
and  by-and-by  I  saw  the  earth  hanging  some  of  his  secrets, 
in  mid  air,  a  pendulous  ball,  bright  on  **  I  see,"  said  he,  **  friend  Zadec,  you 
one  side,  and  on  the  other  scarce  distin-  are  still  of  opinion  that  what  you  saw 
guishable  from  the  blackness  of  the  fir-  upon  the  mountain  was  a  work  of  magic, 
mament.  Then  saw  I  the  three  orbs  of  I  will  not  deny,  indeed,  that  there  was  a 
earth,  moon,  and  sun,  equal  in  size,  like  magic  in  it ;  nay,  I  confess  it  was  partly 
as  many  silver  balls,  tossed  into  a  black  my  work,  aided  by  a  powerful  demon, 
air,  and  there  hanging.  who  shall  be  nameless,  but  who  is  able 

The  magician,  continued  Zadec,  did  to  work  much  greater  marvels.  I  have 
Dot  cease  to  beckon  me,  and  I  followed  often  been  abused  by  his  delusions, 
him,  by  I  know  not  what  power  drawn  though  I  am  more  powerful  than  he ;  I 
upward ;  when,  on  a  sudden  he  disap-  have  control  over  the  demons  of  the 
peared,  the  ball  of  the  earth  began  mov-  earth ;  I  can  suronion  to  my  aid  the  genii 
ing  towards  me,  and  swelled  and  rose  to  of  fire.  I  can  divide  rocks,  shoot  arrows 
my  feet,  until  I  could  alight  upon  the    over  mountains,  destroy  at  a  blow  whole 
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annies,  throw  down  the  walls  of  cities  of  half  our  company,  amon^  wbon 
by  the  power  of  my  demons,  whom  I  am  Manu  the  magician,  who  fell  by  an  ar- 
able to  confine  in  phials  and  copper  ves-  row  in  the  first  attack.  In  his  precioos 
sels,  sealed  with  the  seal  of  Hermes/'  wallet,  which  he  had  intrusted  to  my 
*<I  believe  you,  Manu,"  said  I,  an-  care,  I  found  nothing:  but  a  few  piece^^  (A 
swering  him  by.  his  name,  *<  and  there  is,  gold,  a  change  of  linen,  and  a  copper 
I  think,  nothing  too  hard  for  you  to  ac-  cylinder  wrapped  with  a  scroll  of  old 


complish.    Doubtless  you  are  invulner-  papyrus,  marked  over  with  hieroglyph, 

able;  and  what  a  fool  was  I  to  offer  you  In  the  fold  of  his  robe  was  a  phiai  o£ 

a  horse— you  who  can  flit  through  the  air  white    powder,  which    I  threw   away, 

like  a  griuon  or  an  eagle,  bearing  thunder  fearing  it  might  be  a  devil. 

in  your  hand !"  Here  Zadec  made  an  end  of  bis  ^lorj. 

The  magician  did  nothing  but  laugh  **  Pray,"  said  I,  '*  have  you  Maua's 

while  I  addressed  him  in  this  strain ;  and  scroll  in  your  possession  ?" 

when  f  said  his  jocularity  suited  ill  with  **  I  wear  it,"  he  replied, "  as  a  talisman, 

his  wisdom  and  his  years,  he  did  but  and  I  am  persuaded  of  its  efficacy ;  but 

lau^h  the  more.    But  when  I  regretted  the  figures  are  illegible."    Then  takiog 

having  given  him  my  horse,  he  assumed  a  small  copper  cylinder  from  his  boK>iB, 

an  instant  gravity.  he  unrolled  the  scroll  and  handed  it  to 

**  Friend  Zadec,"  said  he,  **  I  should  me.  With  irreat  difficulty  I  deciphered 
be  a  wretch  indeed  if  the  opinion  you  have  a  portion.  It  ran  thus : — 
of  my  power  should  prevent  your  aiding  **  I,  Manu,  the  Ethiopian,  educated  ia 
me  in  case  of  danger ;  I  told  you  the  the  knowledge  of  Phtha,  have  been  fa- 
conditions  of  my  art,  that  it  would  not  vored  in  my  life  by  the  deities.  Hunts 
prolong  my  own  life,  or  do  me  any  prop-  lent  himself  to  me.  Thoth,  the  tnirade 
er  service.  There  is  a  measure  of  justice  worker — he  gave  me  power  over  the 
in  all  men's  lives,  and  if  they  seek  hap-  earth  spirits,  which  pervade  all  things, 
piness  in  one  path,  they  find  it  not  in  and  work  his  illusion.  He  speak »» aod 
another.  I  have  the  happiness  of  know-  they  thunder;  he  calls,  and  all  thingn 
ledge,  but  not  that  of  security.  If  you  are  drawn  together.  Great  is  Tboih, 
see  me  in  peril,  defend  me  as  you  would  and  wonderful  his  demons.  Great  is  sol- 
your  friend."  phur,  and  the  yellow  vapor  of  the  sea, 

I  could  not  be  persuaded,  continued  the  and  the  black  coal,  and  the  scum  of  the 

Phoenician,    that   the    magician    meant  Dead  sea.     All  these  are  spirits,  and  they 

more  than  to  banter  me  by  such  a  re-  are  everywhere  present ;  but  his  iilu&oa 

quest ;  nor  would  any  protestation  of  his  makes  them  appear  to  us  here  and  there, 

have  moved  my  belief  in  his  invulnera-  and  the  ignorant  know  not  their  power, 

bility.     But,  says  the  proverb,  <<  Occasion  I,  Manu,  am  able  to  convert  a  diamond, 

brings  out  the  secret ;"  we  were  set  upon  through  the  aid  of  Thoth,  into  a  vehr- 

aoon  after  by  a  band  of  Hyrcanians,  from  ment  demon,  irresistible — " 

the  Caspian.    They  came  upon  us  in  a  Here  end^  the  legible  writing  of  the 

narrow  pass,  and  soon  putting  the  guard  scroll.      The  remainder    resemoled    aa 

to  ffight,  fell  upon  the  body  of  the  cara-  apothecary^s  writing  of  receipts  for  oint- 

yan.     VVe  defended  ourselves  well,  and  ments. 

drove  baok  the  robbers,  but  with  the  loss  ••••••••••• 
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NOTES   BY   THE   ROAD 

NO.     II. 
HOW   ONE    LIVES  IN   PARIS 

OxTR  Teader3  will  remember,  in  the  February  No.  of  this  year,  the  first  chapter  under 
the  above  title.  We  waited  with  some  anxiety — doubtless  the  reader  has  done  the  same 
—for  a  continuation,  as  they  were  very  plainly  the  observations  of  a  curious  and  pleasant- 
minded  observer.  Subsequent  continuous  wandering  in  Scotland,  over  the  central  part 
of  Europe,  and  by  the  Mediterranean,  seem  to  have  rendered  it  difficult  for  the  writer 
to  transmit  any  new  chapters;  and  it  was  only  upon  the  ocean,  returning  home,  that  ^' 
portion  of  his  way-side  notes  could  be  put  into  a  publishable  shape.  We  have  th% 
promise  of  others  to  follow,  falling  by  the  road  where  they  may  happen. 

^  Ed.  Am.  Rev. 

A  VERT  great  many  have  written  down  tains  besides  yourself  a  red-faced  English- 
their  opinions, — published  them  too, —  man,  in  the  corner,  whose  air  and  dress 
in  respect  of  the  morals,  the  political  rule,  have  formed  all  along  the  subject  of  youf 
end  the  general  appearance  of  the  great  speculations,  and  you  have  congratulated 
Continental  Capital.  Yet  there  may  be,  yourself  on  so  good  an  opportunity  for 
-  and  doubtless  are,  many  curious  people,  observing  the  bearing  of  a  French  gentle- 
who,  however  well  satisfied  on  these  man.  He,  good  soul,  enjoying  the  priva- 
points,  still  would  be  glad  to  know  what  tton  of  talk,  wraps  himself  in  his  own 
provision  there  may  be  made  for  the  ma-  contemplations,  imagining  vou,  all  the 
lerial  wants,  in  the  French  metropolis,  while,  to  be  some  conceited  booby  of  a 
and  how  a  stranger  is  to  avail  himself  of  Frenchman.  Had  you  unfortunately  poa- 
Ibe  provision ;  in  other  words,  what  a  sessed  knowledge  of  enough  French 
nian  eats  at  Paris — where  he  eats  it,  and  words  to  venture  a  trifling  remark,  you 
what  he  pays  for  it.  Having  run  over  would  have  received  in  reply  only  an 
with  the  reader, — though  near  a  year  has  ominous  shake  of  the  head,  that  would 
slipped  away  since,— the  inns, pot-houses,  have  made  you  inwardly  curse  your  awk- 
and  country  roads  of  England,  we  will  ward  pronunciation,  and  envy  the  superior 
now  renew  the  acquaintance,  in  arming  knowledge  of  your  companion;  who  is — 
it  together  on  the  Boulevards,  and  in  the  five  to  one— ten  times  more  ignorant  than 
crowded  alleys  of  the  cite.  yourself.  If,  unfortunately,  you  should 
VV^ith  just  so  much  of  French  on  your  at  such  repulse,  take  a  sly  peep  into  your 
tongue,  as  will  enable  you  to  pronounce  phrase-book,  and  practice  a  little  upon  a 
intelligibly  Hotel  Meurke^  and  so  much  short  query,  under  breath,  and  so,  with 
understanding  of  all  the  questions  that  a  good  deal  of  confidence,  make  a  second 
are  addressed  to  you,  whether  •*  Ou  logez  venture,  you  will  meet  with  a  shake  of 
vous?"  or,  "Combicn  de  malles  avez  the  head  still  more  ominous,  and  a  rcpul- 
votts*?**  or,  ••Voire  passeport,  Mon-  si  ve  gesture  of  the  hand.  At  this,  you 
«ieur  r*  that  you  reply  to  one  and  all,  with  may  well  give  yourself  up  to  despair; 
theairofaman  whoknow  very  well  what  and  John  scowls,and  curses  the  garrulous 
you  are  talking  about, — ••  IJdtel  Meu-  Frenchman.  Nor  do  you  find  him  out, 
rice  r — with  such  slock,  I  say,  of  ready  till  you  hear  him  muttering  a  string  of 
conversation  on  hand,  you  find  yourself  good  Ejiglish  oaths,  at  the  Douaniers, 
some  warm  noonday  of  French  summer-  who  insist  upon  ovehauling  all  his  bag- 
lime  crossing  the  last  bridge  over  the  gage  for  the  third  time. 
Seine  on  the  railway  from  Rouen  to  Paris,  I^ter  experiences  would  teach  you,  that 
in  a  first  class  car.  Had  you  been  longer  a  first  class  carriage  is  no  place  to  study 
in  the  country,  you  would  in  all  probabil-  French  habits,  for  the  reason,  that  French 
ily  have  taken  a  lower  priced  carriage,  travelers  in  general  are  better  consulters 
where  you  would  have  found  a  seat  of  economy  and  convenience,  than  to 
equally  comfortable,  and  a  better  position  ride  in  them  :  and  further,  that  nine  out 
for  viewing  the  country;  as  it  is,  you  are  of  ten  first  class  passengers  are  Elngliah, 
shut  up  in  a  carriage  for  six,  which  con-  who  will  not  speak  French — often  be- 
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cause  they  cannot — and  who  do  not  speak  or  out  under  the  arches  of  the  Roe  Rito- 

English,  because  they  will  not.    Can  li,  or  across  the  way  into  the  iiardea, 

stronger  reasons  be  imagined  ?  among  the  throngs  that  are  wearing  out 

But  to  return :  You  cross  the  heavy ,  bat  the  aUer  dinna*  hour  in  gossiping  und^  the 

shaking  timber  bridge — you  drive  through  lindens,  and  among  the  orang^    Nars- 

the  bellowing  tunnels,  and  you  come  to  a  ery  maids  with  flocks  of  cmldren — M 

stop  within  the  walls  of  the  station  of  ladies  with  daughters,  old  women  with 

Paris.    You  find  your  luggage  upon  the  dog[s,  old  men  with  canes — are  walking 

bench   of   the   officers   of  the  Octroi;  sitting,  laughing,  reading — for  the  son  la 

you   unlock,  wonderingly ;   their  long  yet  a  half  a  degree  above  the  lop  of  the 

fingers  probe  it  to  the  bottom.  distant  Arc  de  rEtoile. 

<*Ce8t  fioi,  Monsieur;  auelque chose        At  our  left,  upon  entering,  is  alone, 

-—a  votre  discretion,"  says  the  Examiner,  low,    verandah-looking  building,   wi& 

*'  Hdtel  Meurice.*'  The  Examiner  turns  swarms  of  people  at  liule  round  tables  i& 

.on  bis  nose  at  you  as  an  incorrigible  dog.  front  of  it,  where  they  drink  a  half  cap 

The  porter  has  caught  your  destination,  of  black  cofiee  and  a  thimble  full  of  braa- 

and  puts  your  portmanteau  upon  the  om-  dy , — mixing  them  together, — aod  so  die- 

nibus,  and  he  has  shown  yon  a  seat,  and  ^ipate  an  hour,  at  the  cheap  rate  of  half 

says,  «  Le  facteur.  Monsieur — quelque  a  franc.     We  will  sit  down  too,  for 

chose — pour-boire  ?•*    "  H3lel  Meurice.**  ice,  or  a  bottle  of  the  light-looking  * 

The  coachman  cracks  his  whip,  the  that  some  are  drinking;  and  so  f 

conductor  takes  his  place.    **  Mais,  Mon-  the  swarms  of  passers  groopiog  away  ia- 

sieur,"  says  the  pleading  facteur ;  **  quel-  to  the  shadows  of  the  trees,  aikl  the  vast 

que  chose — quelque — argent."  extent  of  the  palace,  lengtheninc  away 

The  thought  occurs  that  your  pro-  into  obscurity,  as  sombre  and  tnougfat^ 
nundation  may  be  still  misunderstood,  stirring — seen  thus  for  the  ftrsttime,  in  the 
— and  to  be  lost  the  first  day  in  Paris !  dusk  of  evening — as  has  been  its  hislory. 
You  seize  your  pencil,  and  write  in  plain  Here  are  journals  scattered  over  the 
characters  **  Hotel  Meurice."  You  beckon  tables,  if  there  were  not  richer  interest  ia 
to  the  panting  facteur ;  he  gathers  new  observing  than  in  reading ;  and  the  eve- 
energy  ;  he  reaches  up  his  band ;  you  put  ning  drums  are  beating,  as  the  hatfaiioo 
in  it  the  slip  of  paper.  moves  down  from  the  Place  Venddme,  and 

"  Sac-r-r-e,"  says  the  man — ^you  turn  a  they  die  upon  the  ear  as  they  scatter  over 

comer,  and  ^e  poor  facteur  has  vanish-  the  city.  The  loungers  lessen  at  the  little 

ed.    Our  companions  of  the  omnibus  are  tables,  the  crowd  go  out  of  the  iron  galea 

strangely  disposed  to  smile.    How  un-  one  by  one,  and  none  come  in ;  the  lamps 

comfortable  to  be  alone  for  the  first  time  of  the  cafe  are  extingaished,  the  white 

in  Paris !  aproned  waiter  gathers  up  the  foamals. 

What  strange  wax  floors  are  these  in  and  it  is  nieht  in  the  garden,  thoagh  ia 

the  sixth  story  of  the  Hotel  Meurice,  and  the  city,  it  has  hardly  bmn. 
what  odd  little  beds,  in  which  a  short        The  heavy  voilures  for  Nenilly  mnk 

man  cannot  lie  straight,  and  what  a  view  Passy,  and  the  Barrier  de  PEtoile,  witk 

Into  the  square  court — on   every   side  their  red,  green  and  blue  lights, are  than* 

windows,  and  in  the  middle  a  traveling  dering  by.    And  at  going  oat,  is  a  laan 

carriage  or  two,  and  a  strolling  courier  with  a  strange  tin  temple  upon  his  back, 

with  a  gilt  band  upon  his  hat.    Below,  in  covered  with  crimson  satin,  and  from  un- 

the  office,  are  three  or  four  men  writing  der  each  arm  are  peeping  oat  silver- tipped 

violently;  and  in  the  outer  court,  strolling  water  spouts,  like  the  Keys  of  a  Scotch 

from  smoking  to  coffee  room,  are  littre  bagpipe,  and    he  tinkles   a  little  beU, 

knots  of  men,  the  like  of  whom,  in  ap-  which  means,  (for  be  says  nothing.)  that 

pearance  and  laneuage,  might  be  seen  all  for  a  couple  of  sous,  he  will  draw  jom 

over  England.    At  the  table  d'hote  you  fK>m  bis  temple,  a  gUss  of  what  he  Itta 

see  only  English  faces,  and  yon  hear  only  the  assurance  to  cau  lemonade.    Perliapa 

English  voices.    Flowers  and  fruits  in  an  old  woman  is  hanging  oiT  a  yard  or 

verv  pretty  array  stretch  down  the  table,  two,  with  a  tray  of  very  indigestible-look- 

and  tne  dishes,  surprisingly  small  to  one  ing  cakes,  which  will  be  needed  by  who> 

accustomed  to  American  habits  of  abun-  ever  ventures  the  lemonade,  and  the  laal 

dance — are  served  by  English-speaking  doubly  needed  by  whoever  favors  the  old 

waiters.    After  dessert — for  there  is  little  lady's  cake.    There  is  an  understanding 

sitting  over  wine  at  a  French  table — we  between  the  dealers.    Gateways  are  fii- 

lounge  into  the  coflee  or  smoking  rooms,  vorite  stations  for  them,  and  at  all  the 
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gateways  in  Paris  yoa  will  find  them :  is  fire  francs  a  day  to  a  man  of  such  re- 

sometimes  one  saunters  np  the  Boulevard  sourceful  spirit  ?     You  want  a  book ; 

des  ItaJiens,  sometimes  under  the  Obelisk  who  can  do  without  Galignani*s   Paris 

of   Luxor»  and  between  the  fountains ;  Guide  ?    He  takes  you  to  the  nicest  shop 

and  on  occasions  thev  are  adventurous  of  the  town,  and  at  the  naming  of  the 

enough  to  appear  within  the  aristocratic  price,  your  valet  whispers  you,  in  an  un* 

precincts  of  the  Place  Vendome.    Their  der  tone,  and  confidentially,  **  fery  sheep 

customers  are,  in  eeneral,  work  people  in  — fery  sheep,  indeed." 

blouses,  small  and  unruly  boys,  who  are  Meekly  you  pay  the  price,  and  as  yon 

led  about  by  nursery  maids,  and  families  go  out,  our  shopkeeper  puts  a  franc  or 

of  provincial  tourists.  two  in  the  hand  of  the  valet — which 

We,  of  course,  as'strangers,  and  not  is  neither  here  nor  there.     Whatever 

knowing  but  so  strange  a  receptacle  may  may  be  wished,  you  will  find  the  same 

contain  some  stranger  liquor,  and  still  obliging    willingness    on    the    part    of 

farther  ignorant,  but  that  our  smallest  the  valet,  and  the  same  business  know- 

coin  may  over-pay  the  vender,  regard  not  ledge  of  localities.    You  may  find,  in* 

the  bell,  adopting  the  surer  method  of  deed,  from  some  good-natured  friend  or 

paying  our  two  francs  for  an  execrable  other,  who  knows  the  city  better  than 

punch  compounded  at  the  hands  of  an  yourself,   that  you  have  been  paying 

English  factor  on  the  corner  of  the  Rue  double  prices,  no  small  part  of  which 

des  Pyramids.  was  in  commissions  to  your  valet,  and 

Among  the  first,  and  most  interesting  that  you  have  been  listening  to  a  great 
afiouaintances,  which  the  stranger  finds  many  cock  and  bull  stories ;  but  all  this 
at  Pasis,  and  they  may  be  found  in  most  only  adds  to  your  lively  experience  of 
of  the  other  capitals  of  Europe,  are  the  the  gay  capital,  and  should  neither  put 
valets  de  place.  The  court  and  neighbor-  you  out  of  humor  with  yourself,  nor  your 
hood  of  the  Hdtel  Meurice,  are,  we  are  worthy  domestic ;  for  to  be  out  of  humor 
able  to  say  from  experience,  particularly  with  one's  self  isalwava  profitless,  and  to 
favored  in  this  respect.  They  talk  English  be  out  of  humor  with  your  conductor, 
to  a  charm — they  can  understand  the  very  would  only  give  scope  to  renewed  polite- 
worst  of  French,  and  say  with  an  air  ness  in  the  form  of  apologies  on  the  part 
that  goes  auite  to  the  heart — «•  Monsiettr,  of  that  individual, — afibrd  him  some  pri- 
parUfortoien,'  saprononciaiionestvrai-  vate  amusement,  and  in  noway  lessen 
mentt  charmante  T*  his  disposition  to  pursue  a  profession  in 

How  is  there  any  resisting  the  advances  which  ne  is  duly  educated,  and  for  which 
of  such  a  man  ?  Beside,  ne  knows  the  he  has  been  duly  licensed, 
town  throughout — the  best  eating-houses,  Whoever  passes  three  days  for  the  first 
the  best  shops,  and  the  churches,  to  a  time  in  Paris,  without  being  thoroughly 
fault.  His  conversation  is  piquant;  he  and  effectually  cheated— so  that  he  baa 
overflows  with  a  fund  of  light  and  lively  an  entire  and  virid  consciousness  of  his 
anecdote ;  he  is  a  perfect  chronicler  of  having  been  so  cheated — ^must  be  either 
dates  and  events— not  barely  those  com-  subject  to  some  strange  mental  aberration, 
monplace  ones  which  have  crept  into  which  denies  him  the  power  of  a  percep- 
printed  histories,  but  his  observations  are  tion  of  truth,  or  he  is  an  extraordinary  ex- 
more  recondite;  what,  forsooth,  cares  he  ception  to  all  known  rules.  And  the 
for  such  notable  truths  as  that  in  1770  a  sooner  a  man  learns  this,  and  learns  to 
thousand  persons  were  crushed  on  the  take  it  good-naturedly,  the  better  for  his 
Place  de  fa  Concorde,  and  that  in  the  sleep,  and  the  better  for  his  appetite.  It 
time  of  terror  the  blood  ran  down  the  is  done  with  good  grace,  and  were  better 
ditches,  and  tumbled  through  the  parapets,  received  with  good  ^ce. 
red  and  sparkling  as  wine,  into  the  mud-  Fancy  the  absurdity  of  a  man,  with  a 
dy  Seine?  But  when  he  tells  you,  with  minimum  of  bad  French,  getting  red  in 
all  the  energy  of  inspiration,  some  pri-  the  face,  and  disputing  prices,  with  a 
rate  details  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bar-  Parisian  shopkeeper ! 
tbolomew,  or  that  the  surgeons  in  the  "  Trop  cher  ?  Mon  Dieu  V*  says  tha 
Hdtel  Dieu  cut  off  regularly  two  legs  a  dealer.  "  I  sthink  you  pay  vorty  timet 
day  before  breakfast,  and  gives  you  sun-  so  much  at  Londres :  tenez — voyez-voua 
dry  memoirs  of  the  dead  bodies  at  the  —ah !  c*est  magnifique !  You  ish  long 
Morgue,  you  may  well  congratulate  your-  at  Paris  ?  Otai  um  vilU  charmante.  Ah ! 
self  on  finding  so  efficient  an  aid  for  $acre--qftelle  etoffe!  la  meilleur  fabrique 
exploring  the  wonders  of  Fvis,    What  dela  France.    Trop  cher  I  ak^  (fe$t  une 
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fiaisanUric,  MomUur—j'y  penis,  paroU  stranger  i 

d'honneur.  Monsieur,  fy  perds."  hia  point 

But  if  it  is  gtxiJ  philosophy  to  beu  rice,  anJ 

meekly  with   the  cheateries  of  the  shop-  scene  (COi 

keepers,  it  is  doubly  no  wiih  the  shop-  glasses  o 

girls.     The  high-heeled  nhoeE,  anil  high  speaking 

Bead-gear,  Ihal  turned  Ibe  good-nalured  _What, 

soul  of  poor  Lawrence  Slerne.are  indeed  hotels  gar; 

gone  by ;  but  Ihe  grisetle  presides  over  quarters  c 

gloves  and  silks  yet,  and  whatever  she  Or  what, 

may  do  with  the  beail- strings,  she  makes  living  ten 

the  purse-strings  yield.     You  will  find  six  feet  t 

her  in  every  shop  of  Paris, — eicept  the  within  a 

Mchange  brokers   (where  there  are  fat  each  suili 

middle-aged  ladies  who  would  adorn  the  room  am 

circles  of  Wall  street) — there  she  stands,  next,  as  i 

wilh  her  hair  laid  smooth  as  her  cheek,  other  in 

over  her  forebe^,  in  the  pretiiesi  blue  the  whol< 

and  muslin   dress  imaginable, — a  bit  of  up  and  d< 

narrow  white   lace   mnning   ro^nd   the  sani  findi 

neck,  and  each  little  hand  set  off  wilh  a  pay  two 

bit  ot  the  same,  and  a  very  witch   at  a  and  (he  ( 

bargain.    With  whatagracious  smile  she  gold  and 

delects  and   receives  the  poor  stranger.  St.  Anto 

There  may  be  two  at  a  lime — there  may  eeceiilrici 

be  SIX— she  is nolhing abashed.  Youmay  in   wine; 

laugh,  she  will  laugh  back  j  you   may  Gludenis' 

chat,  fhe  will  chat  back;  you  may  scold,  Luxemlx: 

she  will  scold   back.     She  guesses  your  Palais  R 

.wants :    there    ihey  are,— ihe  prelliesi  He  know 

gloves  in  Paris.    She  measures  yourhand  its    noisi 

— "  Qiie//e_;o/i*pf(i(e  mam"— and  sheas-  crowds— 

sists  in   pulling  a  pair   fairly  on ;  and  Ihe  Chati 

"  bow  many  pair  docs  Monsieur  wish ;  a  quarter, 

dozen — two  dozen  >"  but  iu  so 

"  But   one  I   ah ! — Monsieur  is  surely  Abjure 

joking.     See,  what  ptelly  colors,  and  so  map,  Ihe 

nice  a  lit.   Only  two — ah,  it  is  indeed  loo  pocket  hi 

few,  and  so  cheap;  only  fifteen  francs  for  knowledj 

Ihe  sis.  pair — which  is  so  Hide  for  Mod-  scribe  &( 

nieur" — and  she  rolls  them  in  a  paper,  upon  a  si 

and  there  is  no  refusal.   And  you  slip  the  and  close 

three  pieces  of  money  upon  the  counter,  quainlani 

and  she  draws  Ihem  like  magic  into  her  (ei:perlo 

little  drswer,  and  thanks  you  in  a  way  vexation) 

that  makes  you  think  as  you  go  out,  that  gntialion 

you  have  been  paying  for  the  smiles,  and  of  nuiitoi 

nothing  for  the  gloves.  long   flig 

Meintime  how  and  where  are  we  living  at  each  si 

at  Pans.'    We  remember  crowding  our  asceni,  ai 

way  into  a  tentbooib,  on  a  fair  day  at  charming 

Strasburg,  and  wailing  inside  until   an  dows.     \ 

Amazon  in  shod  petlicoats  had  finished  a  and  wan 

fencing  match  wilh  b  soldier  of  the  gar-  and  daric 

risoD,  to   see  a  panommic  view  of  Ihe  and  (at  w 

chief  cities  of  Ihe  world— among  which  at  their  ( 

were  New  York  and  New  Haven.     And  eye,  in  r 

on  comparing  the  canvas  wilh  our  recol-  Ihe  maut 

lections,  we  ihink  the  burghers  of  Straa-  Quay.in 

burg  may  have  very  like  as  correct  an  the  Faubi 

idea  of  those  American    cities  as  Ibe  bonrg  M< 
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chambre,  with  a  white  apron,  who  takes  been  dwellers.  Who  can  forget  the  happy 

six  steps  at  a  jump,  and  insists  upon  the    Madame  C ,  in  the  Rue  Neuve  St. 

bon  local:  there,  a  prim  little  daughter  of  Augustin,  who  serves  her  lodgers  with 

the    concieige,  who  trips  a  long  way  co£ke  up  six  pair  of  stairs,  sometimes  at 

before  you,  and  insists  upon  showing  the  hand  of  toe  little  mischievous  Pierre 

you  every  vacant  room  in  the  house,  in  the  blue  blouse,  and  sometimes  by 

and  laughs  at  your  bad  French,  in  a  the  stumpy   little   girl  who  called  her 

way    that    makes   you    talk    infinitely  <*  Ma   tante  ?**     Then    there    was    the 

worse,  and  throws  open  the  window,and  short,  stiff-haired  concierge  of  the  Rue  St. 

pulU  back  the  muslin  curtains,  descant-,  Thomas  du   Louvre,  who  skated   over 

ing  all  the  while  in  the  prettiest  possible  the  tile  floors  with  wax  brushes  to  his 

language  upon  the  prospect:  then, again,  feet,  grinning  and  chatting  as  he  moved; 

obstinate    old  women  with    spectacles,  and    the   g^-natured    soul  his   wife, 

who  put  down  their  knitting-work  and  with  horn  spectacles  in  the  box  at  the 

drop  tremendous  curtseys,  who  would  be  door,  and  "La  Maitresse"* — a  prim  oiii 

charmed  to  have  Monsieur  for  a  lodger —  body  who  wore  a  white  cap  to  cover 

who  give  the  best  of  linen,  and  who,  say  her  gray  hairs,  and  whom  the  concierge 

what  you  will,  insist  upon  understanding  dignified  with  the  title  of  Mademoiselle, 

you  to  accept  their  terms  unconditionally;  There   was  beside,   the   happy-looking 

and  when  you  would  undeceive  them,  shoemaker  in  the  dark  court  of  one  of 

overwhelm  you  with  explications,  that  the  many  hotels  of  the  Rue  de  Seine,  and 

only  make  matters  worse,  and  you  are  the  little  iron  gate  with  the  tinkling  bell, 

fain  to  make  all  sorts  of  excuses  to  be  and  the  crooked  and  dim  corridor,  and 

fairly  rid  of  them.    What  array  of  broken    the  cheerful  Abbe  G . 

promises  and  prices,  of  subterfuges  and  But  such  recollections  do  not  enough 
Bolicitations,  throng  over  the  memorial  of  show  how  one  lives  at  Paris.  Next  to 
a  single  day *s  search  for  lodgings !  beds,  which  are  always  good,  conges 
And  what  a  happy  rest  from  all  of  breakfast.  He  who  takes  it  at  home, 
them  in  the  little,  wax-fioored,  white-cur-  or  his  Hotel,  sees  not  one  half  of  what 
tained  chamber,  on  the  deuxiime  Stage  of  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Parisian  world  ;  and 
a  ruaison  partietUiere  under  the  shadow  who  does  not  prosecute  a  full  acquaint- 
of  the  Cathedral  of  San  Roch!  What  a  ance  with  the  caf^s  of  the  French  capi- 
quiet  old  lady  in  the  concierge — who  tal,  has  not  half  invested  himself  with 
made  the  bed,  and  brought  up  the  water,  French  habitude.  The  Parisian  takes 
and  kindled  the  fire !  And  the  corset-  there  his  caf«  au  lait  and  his  journal-— 
maker  next  door  had  all  sorts  of  visit-  his  demi-tasse  and  his  segar— -his  mis- 
ors;  and  in  the  mourning  shop  oppo-  tress  and  his  ice ;  the  provincial  takes 
site,  every  day  the  shop  girls  new  his  dejeuner  a  la  fourchelte  and  his  Na- 
arranged  the  laces,  and  caps,  and  cross-  tional — bis  absinthe  and  his  wife :  even 
barrel  muslins,  so  that  we  came  half  to  the  English  take  their  Galignani  and 
be  a  connoisseur  of  modes.  Many  a  their  eggs,  and  the  German  his  beer  and 
quiet  afternoon,  too,  have  we  leaned  out  his  pine.  It  is  the  arena  of  the  public 
of  the  window,  watching  the  goers  in  at  life  of  Paris :  what  the  Exchange  is  to 
the  cathedral — up  the  same  steps  where  London,  the  caf^s  are  to  the  French  cap- 
was  gathered  in  the  unfortunate  days  of  ital.  There  the  politics  and  amusements 
Frdiice,  the  ruthless  rabble,  to  see  poor  of  the  day  meet  discussion,  but  no  gene- 
Marie  Antoinette  go  by  to  execution.  And  ral  discussion :  each  table  has  its  party, 
the  loud,  full  sounding  bells,  high  over  and  so  silently  conducted,  that  the  near- 
the  weather-stained  front,  chiming  at  mid-  est  neighbors  are  not  disturbed.  At  one, 
night  over  the  siJent  city — what  memo-  the  two  in  the  dress  of  the  National 
ries  in  the  sound — what  sounds  in  the  Guard  are  magnifying  M.  Thiers,  and 
memory  of  them !  the  old  gentleman  at  the  next  table,  with 

Sold  spectacles  and  a  hooked  nose,  is 
ealing  out  anathemas  upon  his  head. 

Gioje  del  mondo,  e  4  suon  deiie  campane.'  OpiK)sile  the  Porte  St.  Martin,  whose 

The  old  Italian  had  listened  to  the.  "  foot  ran  blood "  in  the  three  days  of 
Florentine  bells,  and  we  have  dreamed  July,  is  the  Caf<  de  Malte :  there  ar© 
under  those  of  San  Giovanni,  and  of  Sin  more  stylish  caf^s,  but  nowhere  do  they 
Roch.  make  better  coffee  between  the  Made- 
There  attach  other  recollections  to  leine  and  the  Fountain  of  the  Chateau, 
other  neighborhoods,  in  which  we  have    There   G and  myself  breakfasted 
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many  a  morning,  strolling  down  from  batter,  and  bread  such  as  is  comparable 
the  Rue  de  Lancry  a  kilometre  apon  the  with  nothing  but  itseif,  are  employing 
Boulevard — turnins;  in  at  the  comer  door  the  intervals  in  study  of  the  cbaiactera 
upon  the  Rue  St.  Martin — touching  our  about  us,  or  glancing  through  the  win- 
hats  to  the  little  blue  dressed  grisette  at  dows,  upon  the  roar  of  carts,  and  yoi- 
the  dais,  who  presided  over  spoons,  sugar  tures,  and  omnibuses,  and  soldiers,  and 
and  sous — and  took  our  seats  at  one  of  porters,  and  market-women,  and  gliding 
the  marble  slabs  upon  the  crimson  cubh-  grisettes,  all  of  which  suck  like  a  whirl- 
ioned  seats.  We  were,  in  general,  but  pool  round  the  angles  of  the  Porte  SL 
two  of  the  fort3r  frequenters  of  the  CsSi  Martin. 

de  Malte.  Beside  us  would  be  some  £yen  now,  the  reader  has  not  half  so 
lieutenant  in  scarlet  breeches,  blue  coat,  definite  an  idea  of  a  Paris  caf^  as  we 
and  ugly  cap,  very  like  the  tin  pail  in  could  wish  he  had — of  the  minors  mol- 
which  New  England  housewives  boil  tiplying  everjrthine  to  infinity — of  ihe 
^ir  Indian  puddings — with  his  friend,  gut  cornices— of  Uie  sanded  floors— of 
some  whiskerado,  who  is  tickling  his  the  iron-legged  tablet — of  the  GermaJi 
Tanity  by  looking  at  his  epaulettes,  and  tftove  with  its  load  of  crockery— of  the 
listening  applausively  to  his  critiques  dais,  with  its  pyramids  of  sugar— of  the 
upon  the  army  in  Algiers.  They  are  gar^ns  in  their  white  aprons,  an4 
drinking  a  dose  of  absinthe  to  whet  their  shouting  to  the  little  woman  at  the  desk* 
appetites  for  dinner :  a  thing  only  to  be  "  dizneuf—- quarante :  treize — cinq  franc 
accounted  for,  from  the  fact  that  &e  offi-  — ^vingt  et  un — vingt-cinq.'* 
cer  dines  at  mess,  and  so  cares  little  how  Who  knows  not  the  Caf^  de  Paris — 
much  he  eats ;  and  that  the  whiskerado  at  least  its  outward  show  of  a  summer^a 
has  an  invitation  to  dine  with  a  friend,  evening,  when  the  Boulevard  before  it  is 
and  so  wishes  by  double  eating  to  do  full  of  loungers,  and  the  salona  fall 
away  the  necessity  of  dining  to-morrow,  within  ;  and  the  Caf^  Anglais  on  tha 
On  another  side  oi  us,  is  perhaps  an  old  comer,  and  the  Vefonr  and  tbe  Rotoode 
man  of  sixty,  who  wears  a  wig,  and  looks  of  the  Palais  Royal  ?  We  see  before  im 
Tery  wisely  over  the  columns  of  the  now — the  blue  ocean  water  is  tumbling 
Presse,  and  occasionally  very  crossly,  at  around,  and  nor  land  nor  sail  in  view  — 
a  small  dog,  which  an  old  lady  next  him  the  nice-looking,  black-haired  French 
holds  b^  a  string,  and  which  seems  to  girl  of  twenty,  who  used  to  come  in  with 
be  plajnng  sundry  amusing  and  innocent  her  mamma,  every  morning  at  eleven 
tricks  over  the  old  gentreman*s  boots,  precisely,  to  the  Vefour,  and  bang  her 
The  lady,  his  neighbor,  looks  fondly  at  misohievous-Iooking  green  sherd  bonnet 
her  dog — sipping  now  and  then  at  her  over  her  head,  and  arrange  the  scattered 
chocolate — throwing  bits  of  crambs  to  locks,  and  smooth  tbe  plaits  upon  her 
her  canine  companion — all  the  while  forehead  with  the  flat  of  her  delicate 
lookine  anxiously  at  every  new  comer  hand — giving,  all  the  while,  such  side 
through  her  glasses — possibly  watching  looks  from  under  it,  as  utterly  baAcd 
for  some  old  admirer ;  for  no  circum-  the  old  lady*s  observation.  Do  they 
stance,  nor  a|;e,  nor  place,  nor  decrepi-  take  their  coffee  there  yet  ?  or  does  tbe 
tude,  can  dissipate  a  Frenchwoman's  middle-aged  man  with  the  red  moustache 
vanity.  Another  way  are  three  talkers,  bow  as  graciously  as  ever  to  MadeD<oi* 
each  with  his  demi-tasse,  discussing  tbe  selle  last,  and  Madame  first  ?  And  does 
National.  There  are  ages  from  twenty  he  steal  the  sly  looks  over  the  uppcf 
to  eighty.  There  are  characters,  from  columns  of  the  Constitutionnel,  as  it  all 
the  impudent  sans  culottes  to  the  digni-  the  news  were  centred  along  the  top 
fied  scowl  of  the  Girondist  Here  is  a  lines,  and  as  if  we  were  not  watchioc 
man  opposite,  with  dirty  hands,  dirty  between  the  rim  of  our  coffee-bowl  and 
nails,  uncombed  hair  and  dirt^  beard,  eyebrows,  for  just  such  explications  oi 
who  has  finished  his  coflee,  and  is  poring  Paris  life  ?  And  does  the  little  cock- 
over  a  bit  of  music — altering  notes,  eyed  nuin  at  the  De  Lorme,  who  break- 
humming  a  tune,  and  drumming  on  the  fasted  on  two  chops  and  coflee,  still  keep 
table  with  his  fingers.  He  is  doubtless  Galignani  till  every  English  reader,  and 
an  employ^  of  the  orchestra  of  the  The-  we  among  them,  despaired  ? 
atre  ot  the  Porte  St  Martin  opposite.  If  one  wants  coffee  at  near  sunrise,  or 
We,  meantime,  over  our  caf^  an  lait —  on  to  six  or  seven,  he  must  not  look  lor 
rich  as  nectar — a  little  pyramid  of  fresh  it  in  the  places  we  have  named ;  be 
radishes,  a  neat  stamped  cake  of  yellow  must  find  his  way  to  the  neighborl»ood 
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of  the  diligence  bnreaus,  or  the  Chemin  ping  in  for  a  dem-Ume  ?    The  girls  were 

de  Fer ;  or  he  must  dash  boldly  into  the  forbidden  to  look  toward  the  street ;  un- 

dim  salons  of  St.  Antoine,  or  beyond  fortunately,  the  manager  could  not  arrange 

the  Pont  St.  Michel,  or  round  the  Halle  their  looking  two  ways  at  once ;  had  he 

au  BU,  or  MarchA  des  Innocens.    There  been  able,  his  custom  might  have  con- 

ke  will  find  men  in  blouses — mechanics  tinued — as  it  was,  those  who  entered 

—country  people,  cab-driyers,  and  jour-  once,  did  not  enter  a  second  time ;  and 

keymen  tailors,  discussing  the  news  of  the  other  day  we  noticed  that  the  windows 

3re8terday,  or  perhaps  six  looking  over  were  closed,  and  an  d  lomr  posted  on  the 

the   Constitutionnel  of   to* day.     Such  door. 

men  count  by  the  thousands,  and  make  Such  are  the  Parisian  breakfast  houses, 

up  the  tone  of  popular  feeling,  with  in-  and  at  Pftrisian  breakfasts,  eating  is  the 

fluencetbat  is  derided  in  the  salon,  and  least  that  is  done.    Fat  old  bourgeois 

'felt  in  the    government — an    influence  from  Lyons,  or  wool  merchants  from 

wbich,  when  inflamed,  brought  to  exe-  Chateauroux,  or  apple  sellers  of  Nor* 

cuotin  a  Queen,  who  said,  when  told  mandy,  are  not  content  with  such  mim- 

the  people  were  starving,  <*Mon  Dieu!  icry  of  the  provincial  dejeuner  ^  la  four* 

why  do  they  not  buy  some  of  those  nice  cketU^  whose  abundance  would  rival  a 

little    rolls?*'   and  an   influence  which  German  dinner.    Such — and    American 

■aved,  amid  the  iconoclasm  of  the  revolu-  breakfast  eaters,  would  come  within  the 

tion,  the  statue  in  the  Pons  Neuf  of  Henri  same  category,  until  Paris  air  has  sup; 

ni.,  because   the   old  king   had   said  plied  Paris  habits — must  give  their  orders 

*<  Every  workman  ought  to  hhxe  a  chick-  at  home,  or  eat  at  a  Pemion,  or  step  into 

en  in  his  pot  for  his  Sunday's  dinner."  the  Restaurants  within  the  purlieus  of 

But  we  have  nothing  to  sa^  but  of  the  the  Palais  Royal,  where  dejeuners  of  two 

cofloe,  wbiah  is  near  as  good  in  one  place  dishes  and  dessert,  and  half  a  bottle  of 

as  another — that  is  to  say,  none  is  bad.  wine,  are  eaten  for  a  franc  and  thirty  cen- 

Ooe  may  bargain  with  the  concierge  for  times;  and  down  the  Rue  St.  Honore  are 

a  morning  dish,  and  take  it  hot  in  his  ••  real  English  breakfasts**  for  the  same, 

chamber ;  and  they  will  need  it,  who  at  Does  F —  remember    the  bread  that 

first  sight  of  a  wet  winter's  morning,  must  used  to  stand  on  end  like  a  walking-stick 

tramp  along  the  muddy  rues  of  the  cit^  in  one  corner  of  the  salon,  at  the  Pension 

and  the  quay,  where  rises  the  loathsome  in  the  Rue    Beaurigard,  and  the  sour 

Morgue,  to  follow  the  electric  movements  wine,  and  the  old  Madame  with  her  snuff- 

of  AI.  Roux  and  his  crowd  of  students,  box  at  her  elbow,  and  her  Angers  and  nose 

through  the  wards  of  the  Hotel  Dieu.  bebrowned?  And  what  a  keen  eye  hid  un- 

And  bow  good  after  it  all, — the  hot,  der  her  spectacles,  and  what  blue-looking 

close  air  of  the  lecture  room,  and  the  milk,  and  what  sad,  sBtd  chops,  and  what 

combined  smells  of  sick  beds  and  drugs,  a  meek  Monsieur  for  helpmeet  ?    Yet  it 

— 8  fresh  pain,  viennois,  and  a  luscious  was  passable,  for  there  was  Mademoiselle 

bowl  at  the  Caf^  Voltaire !  blithe  as  a  cricket  all  the  day ;  but  there 

After  mid- day,  the  demi-tasH  a  teau  are  better  pensions  than  that  in  the  Rue 

de  vie  gains  upon  the  caJ4  au  lait,  and  for  Beaurigard.    Par  exemjtle,  la   Rue    d« 

three  hours  alter  noon,  there  is  a  sensible  Bussy.     How   neatly  little    Marie    ar- 

falliug  ofl*  of  visitors,  and  the  trimpreti-  ranges  the  rooms,  and  for  management 

den:e  leaves  her  place  to  dress  tor  the  who  can  surpass  Madame  C.  ?      Still, 

evening.    And  how  many  sorry  old  single  who  wishes  to  see  Parisian  life  in  the 

men,  and  quarreling  married  men,  to  say  morning,    must    frequent  the  caf^.     It 

nothing  of  such  idle  observers  as  we,  wiU  would  make  a  very  curious  subject  of 

not   a  fresh-faced,  bright-eyed,  neatly-  inquiry  to  trace  the  pursuits  of  the  Par- 

dreseed   fair  one,  draw  to  her  salon  ?  iaian  world  between  caf6  and  dinner ;  the 

Whoever  has  loitered  up  the  Boulevard  stranger  dreams  it  away  at  the  shrine  of 

as  far  as  the  terasse  by  the  Porte  St.  Den-  some  of  the  glories  of  the  Lonvre,  or  in 

la,  will  remember  the  knot  that  used  to  the  rich  walls  of  palaces,  or  under  church 

Sther  summer  forenoons  before  the  win-  roofs,  or  before  snop  windows,  or  in  the 

ws  of  the  CM  Maure,  and  will  re-  sunshine  of  the  garden  of  the  Tuilleries. 

neiiiber    seeing    the     two     splendidly  But  what  on  earth  becomes  of  all  the 

dressed  Moorish    damsels  in    the  dais,  straight  capped  lieutenants,  and  middle- 

AVhat    swanlike    necks,  and    grace    of  aged  women,  and  lap-dogs,  and  old  men 

posture,  and  splendor  of  plumes !    Who  who  spend  an  hour  over  the  Debats,  and 

could    resist   the   temptation    of  drop-  men  who  smoke,  and  read  Charivari  * 
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It  would  not  be  impossible  to  trace  them  Btomachs,  is  ■  matle: 

out,  and  Home  lime  we  may  do  il ;  now  knows  Paris   better  I 

for  dinner.     Between  dinner  and  bed,  the  puzzled  to  answer.    1 

Parisian  talks  about  Le  Thtairt  and  Le  of   the    largest,  eter 

Eoi!  between  getting  up  and  tafi,  he  walked  the   Boulevar 

talks  of  L'Aremt  and  Le  chemin  lU  fer,  Tery  well  knows ;  ini{ 

and  tlience  till  five,  his  talk  hoi  diner—  lo  think  that  the  hijthi 

where  he  shall  get  it,  what  be  shall  gel,  in  fashion,  Ihe  leu  ii 

and  how  much  It  shall  cost.     The  test  of  bcbIbb.     Where  do  tht 

the  world  are   no  wiser ;  they   arrange  ing  platefuls  than  at 

them  for  the  yeai;  the  Parisian  arranges  shadow  of  the  Odeon.' 

for  the  day.     Une  whose  means  know  no  may  fill  himself  for 

limit  will  perhaps  dine  in  his  BpHTtmenlB,  and   enjoy    the   socic 

and  gire  his  orders  to  the  Fournisseur  du  men,   at  least  the  n( 

Roi.  in  the  Palais  Royal,  before  whose  into  the  fricatideaus  ii 

windoiTs   a  crowd  of   Utile  soldiers  in  do  credit  lo  the  disM 

crimson  breeches,  and  of  men  in  blouses,  the  wainscoting  is  n 

are  always  looking  in   upon  the  swim-  the  cloths  do  not  " 

Riing  terrapins,  and  the  salmon,  and  ihe  and  the  wine  is  neith 

fruits  of  every  name  and  country.     We  madhe,  and  the  stev 

have,  howeTer,  nothing  to  do  but  with  doubtful  origin,  bat  1 

thai   phase   o(  the   Paris  life  which  is  else — 
presented  to  every  stranger's  observation.       „  „  ^ 

Turn  we  then  to  Ihe  Troa  Frtres,  where  ^  '^'^    ^ 

go  such  misguided  peers  as  would  seem  Green-eyed   persons 

rich,  and  such  rich  as  would  seem  peers;  Tavernier's  stews,  hi 

where  go.  indeed,  all  who,  by  paying  credited.     Madame  1 

high,   wish   to  seem  of  the  elite.      No  to  have  thriven  on  c 

window  in  the  Palais  Royal,  unless  that  is  surely  nothing  of  ( 

of  Vefour,  shows  a  richer  stock  of  game,  the  sparkling  Madem' 

or  meats,  than  the  Trots  Freres,     Twenty  orer  apricots  and  oya 

francs  will   pay  for  an  exceeding  good  did  saloon,   au  pren 

dinner;   besides,  one  has  the  honor  of  Royal,    overlooking 

looking  upon   men  with   red  ribbons  in  with  its  crowds  of  I 

their  button-holes,  and  ogling  Ihe  clean  trees,  and  sparkling 

dressed  grisetles  in  the  dais.     As  good  over  its  doors  Ihe   i 

dinners  may  be   had  elsewhere,  but  the  We  have  eaten  a  en 

eclal  of  extravagance  belongs  lo  such  as  dinners  at  its  neallit 

Ihe  Cafe  de  Paris  and  Trois  Fretes.     It  is  ifaree  dishes,  dessert : 

surprising  how  much   it  aids    a   man's  we  had  by  us  a  bill  t 

^od  opinion  of  himself  to  be  Ihe  envy  among  its  hundred  dri 

of   Ihe  small  boys  wilh  paper  parcels,  wish  there  were  some 

■nd  hungry  looking  newspaper  readers,  inan  illustraiioiiof  th 

who  see  him  coming  in  or  out  of  those  thai  Palais  Royal  rest 

brilliant  reslaumnls.     And   Ihe  cookine  bereveningatS.    Hoi 

is  superb — "  they  will  make  you  five  dif-  into  the  foreground  ll 

fereiii  dishes  from  a  neiile  pot,  and  twice  ble  brothers,  who  ba< 

as  many  from  a  frog's  haunches."    There  table,  at  the  same  b 

are  i>vo  or  three  along  the  Boulevard  the  same  dishes,  for: 

which  rank  litlle  lower,  and  there  Is  the  precise  as  a  mademai 

British  Tavern,  where  mock  turtle  is  al-  the  other,  with  a  bi 

ways  ready,  and  where  English  ale  may  Ibal  never  became  ac 

be  drank,  and  English  mustard  eaten  on  regards.     Onetnckil 

English  Rieaks— saving  only  Ihe  horse-  unfolded,  in  his  t« 

radish.     The  Parisian  is  never  too  aris-  it  with  bolb  budi  hi 

Cale  de  Paris  have  v 

two,  onJered  for  five  living  souls,  mother,  agroup  wodittlllBI 

hther,aiaid,and  children,     Howthefire  n<akel    "* '' ' •*•" ' 

qnotients  oot  of  these  two  diridends,  with  n  eoH 

a  bangry  nuia  for  diriaor,  satisfy  fln  nd-fi 
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her  dress,  and  talks  execrable  French;  knock ;  they  break  open  the  door.  They 

and  the  yoang  man  who  manages  the  find  him    bathed    in  blood    and  stone 

parse — was  there  ever  such  a  nsX  seen  dead ! 

on  the  head  of  a  Frenchman,  and  coat  ''PanvreVatel!"  said  the  Prince.    And 

with  a  waist  that  pinches  him  under  now  they  sell  dinners  for  a  franc  and 

the  arms  ?    **  Sacre !"  whispers  the  thick  fifty  centimes  at  the  sign  of  Le  Grand 

moustacbed  man  at  the  next  table ;  **  auel  Vatel.    We  ate  of  marais  at  the  little 

Anglais  ?    quel    chapeau  !    quel    haoit !  tables,  but  it  was  not  fresh. 

Mon  Dieu  !"    With  what  an  air  of  calm  Browne,  the  philosopber,  says,  what* 

dignity  the  manager  paces  up  and  down,  erer  may  be  a  man>  character,  or  com- 

with  his  napkin,  white  as  snow,  laid  over  plexion,  or  habits,  he  will  find  a  match 

hi»  left  arm,  and  with  what  infinite  grace  for  tbem  in  London.    Whatever  may  be 

•he  meets  the  salutations  of  every  new  a  man's  taste  or  his  means,  he  may  find 

comer !  the  grat^cation  of  them,  at  some  rate,  ki 

There  is,  not  far  away — ^perhaps  on  Paris.    If  the  Palais  Royal,  from  the 

the  opposite  side — **  Le  Grand   Vatel."  little  tobacco  women  to  the  foumisseur 

It  is,  we  fancy,  a  shade  lower  in  price,  du  rot,  be  too  extravagant   for   one's 

but  there  is  veritable  romance  in  eating  means,  if  he  can  neither  pay  two  sous 

under  the  name  of  such  a  patron  of  the  for  his  chair  under  the  windows,  nor 

cuisine,  take  a  six  sous  demi-tasse  at  the  Rotunda, 

Vatel^  lived  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  nor  a  dinner  at  such  as  the  Grand  Vatel, 

when  flourished  everything  that  could  he  finds  another  neighborhood  that  ranges 

quicken  appetite  and  excite  desire.    Poor  lower;  but  be  sure,  he  will  indulge,  on  a 

man !  he  did  not  see  the  end  of  it !    He  Sunday  afternoon,  on  the  stone  benches 

had  firone  to  Chantilly  to  prepare  a  fdte ;  along  the  borders  of  the  court,  and,  ten 

the  King  arrived;  the  supper  was  served;  to  one,  luxuriate  in  a  sou  cigar.    Other 

by  a  mistake,  two  tables  were  without  days,  he  may  be  seen  stealing  his  way 

roasts.    It  cut  Vatel  to  the  quick.   **  My  cautiously  down  the  Rue  St.  Honore,  and 

honor  is  ruined,"  said  he.    Fortunately,  turning  into  some  of  those  streets  that 

the  table  of  the  King  was  served.    This  branch  off  toward  the  Quay,  or  the  other 

restored  courage  to  poor  Vatel.    Still,  for  side  of  the  river.    He  knows  every  alley 

twelve  nights  he  did  not  sleep.     He  told  that  ramifies  from  the  Rue  de  l*£coie  de 

his  friend  Gonrville,  and  Gourville  told  Medicin,  and  may  even  venture,  on  fast 

the  Prince.    The  Prince  came  to  console  days,  into  the  neighborhood  of  the  long 

Vatel.  **  Nothing  could  be  finer,'*  said  he.  shadowing  Pantheon.     And  there  may 

••  Monseigneur,"  replied  Vatel,  **  your  be  picked  up  dinners,  such  as  they  are, 

goodness  overpowers  me;  but  I  know  for  twelve  sous  and  eight  sous,  not  a 

very  well  that  two  of  the  tables  bad  no  stone's  throw  from  the  towers  of  St 

•roasts.'"  Sulpice.    And  what  .shall  be  said  of  the 

The  morning  came.    Le  Grand  Vatd  chop-houses  of  St.  DenisandMontmartre? 

wasupatfonr.    All  were  asleep,  except  Curious  looking   chops,  sure    enough, 

one   fish-dealer  who  brought  two  par-  with  queer  shaped   bones,  that  would 

eels  of  marais.  puzzle  a  Cn  vier  to  work  into  the  skeleton 

"  U  this  all  r*  said  the  great  Vatel.  of  a  beast  that  bleats  or  grunts,  but  cheap 

**  Oui,  monsieur,"  said  the  man,  who  for  all  that;  a  potatoe  and   bread,  for 

did  not  know  ordere  had  been  sent  to  &ye  sous.    There  may  be  seen  luscious 

all  the  ports  of  the  coast.  dinners  at   five,  not  far  from  the  Pont 

Vatel  sought  bis  friend.    **  Gourville,"  St.    Michel,    and     in     the     neighbor- 

■aid  he,  **  mon  omit  (shall  never  survive  bood  of  the  Halle  au  fil^.    And  in  the 

this."  Faubourg  St.  Martin — the  number  es- 

"  Pooh !"  said  Gourville.  capes  our  memory,  but  the  police  will 

Vatel  went  to  his  chamber,  and  placinjp  direct  the  curious,  and  the  savory  smells 

his  sword  against  the  door,  he  pushed  it  will  guide  the  bungr}' — there  is  a  huge 

throui^h  his  Dody ;  il  tombe  mart.  pot  boiling  from  12  to  6,  filled  with  such 

ha,  marais  arrive.    They   search  for  choice  tit- nits  as  draw,  everyday,  scores 

Vatel ;  they  go  to  his  chamber ;  they  of  adventurers.    A  huge  iron  fork  lays 


*  Madame  de  Sevigne  telU  pleasantly  the  storv  of  thii  mishap  of  Le  Grand  Vatel,  **d<mi 
la  b<  nnt  ittt  ttait  capable  de  cuntenir  tout  U  »oin  a'tm  «to/."  The  cooks  of  the  present,  euard 
as  pcnipulondly  their  honor,  as  in  that  hixurioua  age  ;  find  there  are  many  unquiet  souu.  be- 
side those  who  tai  of  the  fruits  of  French  culinary  skill. 
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across  the  moath  of  the  pot,  and  whoever  to  senre  you.    Yon  maj  find  beans,  or 

wishes  to  make  the  renture,  pays  two  potatoes,  or  meat,  aad  yon  mar  have  a 

sous  for  a  strike.    If  he    succeeds  in  bowl  of  either  of  the  two  first  for  a  soo, 

transfixing  a  piece  of  beef,  (or  what  passes  but  bread  and  salt  are  extras ;  meat  rangaa 

for  beef,  in  the  dialect  of  the  quartur,)  be  a  trifle  higher ;  and  few  but  the  artaki- 

has  achieved  his  dinner,  and  at  a  low  crats  of  the  place,  or  strangers,  prcfome 

late — albeit  he  has  it  in  his  fingers  with-  upon  the  meat.    No  better  place,  for  tbe 

out  sauce  or  corrective.    Unfortunately,  price,  can  be  found  in  Fans ;  we  hava 

however,  many  poor  fellows  ruin  their  pursued  investigattons  so  far,  with  the 

hopes  by  striking  too  strongly  and  dashing  food  Abbe  G.,  as  to  feel  avored  of  this 

all  before  them,  and  they  are  mortified  at  utct    If  it  rains,  of  course  an  ambreUa 

seeing  the  fragments  of  some  huee  bit  of  must  be  carried,  or  the  broth,  which  k 

meat,  which  their  energy  has  shattered,  not  the  least  part  of  the  dinner,  will  be- 

flioating  in  savory  mors^  to  the  top.   On  come  cool.    One  may  end  with  a  hand- 

dit,  that  once  upon  a  time,  there  came  up  f  ul  of  the  richest  plums»  and  as  cheap  as 

upon  the  tines  of  the  fork,  after  a  vigor-  the  broth. 

ous  thrust,  a  heavy,  black  looking  sub-  Outside  the  Barriers  of  the  Octroi,  up 

stance,  which  proved  to  be  the  front  of  a  and  down  the  Seine,  and  at  the  Barrier  da 

soldier's  cap.    It  came  to  the  ears  of  the  Trone,  are  restaurants  for  such  as  chooat 

authorities.  A  posse  of  police  came  down  to  walk  further  and  pay  less,  or  who 

upon  the  luckless  restaurateur,  and  made  prefer  a  poor  rabbit  to  a  fat  cat     Little 

seizure  of  all  tbe  bones  about  his  estab-  stands   of   fruit,  and    wine   and  cake 

lishment.    Thorough  inquiry  was  insti-  abound,   where  they  escape  the   tithe 

tuted  at  the  various  caserns,  to  ascertain  of   tbe  douanier ;  and    how    cheap    a 

ifany  soldier  was  missing.    Fortunately  good  dinner  may  be  ^t  at  sach  sob- 

no  human  bones  were  found  in  the  res-  urban  towns  as  Corbeil,  or  St  Desis. 

taurateur's  collection,  and  with  suitable  will  belong  to  other  notes  than  these  of 

admonition,  his   effects  were  restored;  Paris. 

and  to  this  day  the  pot  boils.    It  is  not  Nor  have  we  yet  done  widi  dinDCts 

strictly  reputable  to  be  seen  venturing  within  the  limits  of  the  capital.     Maay 

one's  chance  for  dinner  at  such  places,  a  poor  fellow  is,  at  this  very  hour,  6  of 

and  we  are  creditably  assured  that  some  the  afternoon,  perspiring  over  a  cbaiag 

medical  students  and  barbers  have  lost  pan  of  coals,  whose  fumes  escape  at  a 

caste  with   their  profession,  for   culti-  broken  pane  of  glass,  and  over  which  is 

vating  too  great  familiarity  in  such  neigh-  sissing  and  steaming  a  little  miserabk 

borhoKxls.    Better  dinners,  and  safer,  as  apology  for  a  rump  steak.    These  are  tha 

a  whole,  may  be  had  in  the  great  square  single  men  who  wish  to  keep  up  appear^ 

of  the  March^  des  Innocene.     What  more  ances,  and  3rou  might  see  one  of  thai 

glorious  salon  ?    The  bright  blue  sky  of  upon  the  Boulevard,  and  never  goeas  bat 

a  Paris  summer  overhead — tall  old  build-  he  was  a  diner  at  a  reputable  restaurant ; 

in^  lifting  their  quaint  gables,  mingled  except  you  might  observe  that  his  wriai- 

witb  elegant  modern  fronts  on  every  side  bands  were  turned  carefnlly  up  oat  of 

— the  great  fountain  pouring  over  in  floods  sight,  and  his  shirt-collar  covered  with  a 

its  bubbling  and  sparkling  torrents,  mak-  black  cravat.    Poor  fellow,  he  has  oo 

ing  tbe  air  cool,  even  in  the  heats  of  July ;  shirt  !^4hough  the  coat  is  a  good  ome  ta 

and  around,  rich  stores  of  richest  vegeta-  its  way,  and  so  with  the  hat    On  f4«i 

bles,  and  fruits  of  every  hue  and  sfauipe,  days  he  shows  linen,  and  calls  for  a  bottla 

from  the  fine  gardens  of  Normandy ;  and  of  ordinary  beer  at  one  of  the  CMS4m  ap 

among  the  stores,  the  picturesque  cos-  the  Champs  £lys4^    On  other  days,  as 

tames  of  Brittany,  and  queer  caps  and  we  say,  his  means  oblige  him  to  cat  tha 

petticoats,  and  honest,  ruddy  faces  that  restaurants,  and  take  a  small  cat  of  the 

Aave  ripened  on  the  sunny  banks  of  the  batdier  ofl'the  fore-quarter  aad  near  the 

Loire.    A  dinner  place  tor  a  poet,  and  as  knuckle.  Sometimeshe  takes  the  kaackk 

a  poet's  dinner  ought  to  be — **  dog-cheap."  itself  for  a  bit  of  soup,  and  with  a  bttla 

Just  around  the  edge  of  the  basin,  that  potatoe  aad  parsley  and  salt,  fol  loved 

catches  within  its  lips  of  stone  the  waters  by  a  piece  of  bread,  it  really 

of  the  fountain,  are  arranged  some  half  palatable  dinner, 

dozen  deal  tables,  and  at  one  side,  here  There  are  poor  artists,  and 

and  there,  pots  are    boilinc,  and  bowls  ones  among  them,  who,    for  wortbitr 

and  spoons  in  readiness,  and  an  old  lady,  motives  than  occasional  dress,  eat  their 

with  a  huge  hankerchief  upon  her  head,  dinners  thus,  ntber  tbaa  risk  the 
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fal  meats  in  the  lower  class  of  restanrantA.  opposite  us  was  an  Englishman.    Oar 

No  dinner  of  ordinary    bulk,    ranging  evidence  was — he  ate  mustard  with  his 

much  under  two  francs,  can  be  eaten  in  roast  beef,  and  called  for  a  hot  plate. 

Paris  without  suspicion ;  unless,  indeed,  Could  there  be  better  ? 

it  be  of  those  v^etable  potages  which        G said  no,  and  thereupon  we 

are  served  up  under  the  rich  old  fountain  staked  the  wine,  and  appealed  across  the 

of  the  March^  des  Innocens.    None  un-  table.     We  lost  our  bet,  but  the  man  had 

derstand  the  economy  of  eatin?  better  lived  fifteen  years  in  England ' 

than  the  French :  a  knuckle  will  serve  We  must  not  linger  longer  at  dinner, 

them  further  than  a  haunch  an  ordinary  but  close  with  one  look  at  the  Paris 

man.    All  the  arts  of  securing  nutrition  world  an  hour  after.    The  cafis  are  full 

from  that  which  chemists  might,  by  the  — lounging,    talking,  sipping,  reading, 

weak  tests  of  their  laboratory^  declare  to  are  the  after-dinner  employments.    Per- 

have  no  nutritious  matter  at  all,  belong  haps,  one  more  energetic  than  the  rest 

peculiarly  to    the    alchemy  of    French  smokesacigar,  and  saunters  up  the  court 

cookery.    There  is  no  nart  of  the  brute  of  the  Palais  Royal;, and  what  thronrsare 

structure  but  yields  something  in  the  form  strolling  under  the  glass  roof  of   the 

of  digestible  dishes  to  their  rigorous  in-  Galerie  d'Orleans !    The  shop  girls,  who, 

restigations.    Whatever  will  season  a  we  should  have  said,  take  their  dishes 

soup^  or  flavor  a  pudding,  in  the  vegeta-  behind  the  counter,  are  idling,  gazing, 

ble  world,  is  known.     It  has  been  sub-  chatting ;  hurry  is  written  on  no  one's 

mitted  to  their  kitchen  analysis;  and  the  countenance;  the  omnibuses  are  at  the 

8unthesis—\o  use  the  language  of  the  fullest,  but  only  because  the  after-dinner 

scnools — is  even  more  wonderful  than  world  is  too  lazy  to  walk.    The  chairs 

the  stranre  results   of   their   analysis,  in  the  court  of  tne  Palais,  and  up  the 

Compounds    without    number — amalga-  garden  of  the  Tuilleries,  and  all  along 

mations  of  qualities  as  opposite  as  nature  the  Champs  Elysies  are  filling.    The 

could   form  them— combination  heaped  stone  seats  along  the  Boulevard  are  full ; 

upon  combination,  and  a  name  for  each  the  Place  de  la  Bourse  is  empty — save  that 

successive  product,  chosen  with  the  same  a  knotof  men,  sprinkled  with  two  or  three 

skill  that  directs  the  formation  of  the  Serjeants  deville,  who  are  crowding  at  the 

qualitv  to  be  named :  so  that  poor  as  the  door  of  the  Vaudeville.    The  Entr*  acte, 

French  language  is  in  general  terms,  none  and  programme  sellers  are  noisy  in  the 

is  richer  in  table  vocabulary,  and  their  corner  of  the  Palais  Royal,  and  season- 

omelette  and  fricandeau  pass  muster  in  ticket  sellers  are  on  the  look  out  at  the 

oearly  all  the  languages  of  Europe.  opera  and  at  the  Ambigu  Comique. 

But  simplicity  is  no  part  of  a  French  *  Le  marchand  d'habits'  is  silent.  *  Les 

cook*s  study,  and  a  plain  done  sirloin  of  haricots  verts'  are  sold  ;  *  le  decrotteur 

beef  would  give  a  shock  to  a  Parisian  has  slunk  from  the  thoroughfares  into 

Vatel  that  a  month's  diet  upon  fricasees  the  nei|;hborhood  of  the  theatres ;  the 

and  pat^s  could  hardly  repair.    Just  as  lemonade  seller,  and  gingerbread  womao 

inane  speculations  become  the  result  of  have  taken  their  stand  at  the  gates  of  tha 

close  pursued  metaphysical  inquiry  and  |;arden,  and  the  carriages  are  thronging 

«*  mist — the  common  gloss  of   Theolo-  m  and  out  of  the  Barrier  de  I'Etoile. 

gians,"  these  Messieurs  fancy  that,  with-  The  wineshops  are  doing  a  fair  trade ; 

out  employing  every  refinement  of  their  ices  are  in  demand  and  glisten  along  the 

art,  nothing  can  result  from  it  to  their  Boulevards,  but  the  best  are  at  the  Glacier 

honor.    There  was  an  old  lady,  English,  de  Naple,   in  the  Rue  de  Rivoli ;  the 

who  cooked  roast  beef  and  made  plum-  little  widow  lady,  with  her  English  ala 

pudding  ander  the  west  side  of  the  Mada-  and  beer,  is  pushing  brisk  bargains  with 

leine,  and  her  tables  were  always  full ;  red-nosed  men,  who  find  with  her  the 

the  only  real  English   beef  in  Paris,  we  only  place  where  one  can  revive  tha 

found  tnere ;  they  pretend  to  it  at  the  times  of  the  tankard  and  the  pipes.    The 

Royal,  and  the  British  Tavern,  but  the  trees  that  skirt  the  canal  under  the  Angei 

beef  has  no  smell  of  the  shambles.     We  Column  of  the  Bastille  are  shading  little 

rive  the  palm  to  the  old  lady.    We  have,  troops  of  women  and  children ;  and  str- 

Dowever,  no  great  cause  to  remember  her  vant  girls  have  stolen  a  moment  to  sit  at 

little  rooms  with  favor,  since  we  lost  the  Caf^  opposite  for  a  bottle  of  five  sous 

there  a  fair  made  bet  for  a  couple  of  hot-  beer ;  the  Place  Royale  has  its  coteries  of 

ties  of  Chablis.     We  declared  to  our  broken-down   old  men  and  fidgetty  old 

friend   G ,  that  the  red-faced  man  women,  and  as  evening  sets  in,  they  stroll 

TOL.  rv. — wo.  IV.  26 
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gree,  among  other  causes,  to  the  nnex-  rnin,  that  were  about  to  assume  propor- 

pected  and  terrible  resistance  of  Lord  tions  entirely  different  from  the  old,  un- 

Byron,  one  of  the  early  yictims  of  the  der  his  plastic  hand  ?    And  yet  chiseled, 

Edinburgh  Review.    That  a  young  no-  artistic  as  it  is,  it  is  a  work  of  genius.    It 

bleman  who  bad  scarcely  yet  attained  to  stops  short  at  no  **  tame,  trite  medium." 

years  of  majority,  should  turn  upon  his  Ornate  and  classical  as  it  presents  itHelf 

pursuers  with  such  a  determined  energy ;  to  the  eye,  its  massive  pillars  are  so 

that  he  should  follow  them  so  up  closely,  deeply  imbedded  in  the  earth,  its  arches 

and  involve  them  so  remorselessly,  as  if  rise  with  such  well-adjusted  curves,  that 

in  the  folds  of  a  serpent,  whose  power  to  the  beholder  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed 

crush  their  puny  frames  was  only  equal-  with  the   idea  that  it  must  endure  for 

ed  by  the  malignant  venom  of  his  bite,  ages. 

was  so  unexpected  and  appalling  that  in  this  business-like  age,  when  men 
they  shrunk  away  in  terror  and  utter  are  hurried  from  place  to  place,  and  ob- 
discomfiture.  The  young  poet  had  been  ject  to  object,  with  the  haste  and  pre- 
BO  much  more  severe  upon  his  cotempo-  cipitancy  almost  of  waters  takinjic  their 
ries  than  any  mere  prose  critic  could  be,  plunge  from  a  headlong  precipice,  it 
that  they  gave  over  the  chase  in  de-  is  almost  like  the  discovery  of  a  new 
Bpair.  planet  in  the  heavens,  to  find  in  this 
Thomas  Noon  TAxrontD — The  au-  floating  waste  one  little  island  seques- 
thor  now  principally  under  consideration  tered  to  poetic  feeling  and  calm  contem- 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  his  plation.  Still  more  remarkable  is  it,  and 
time.  Rising  as  he  has  done  from  a  sta-  worthy  by  way  of  pre-eminence,  to  pass 
tion  comparatively  humble,  with  no  rank  almost  for  a  miracle,  that  there  should  be 
or  prerogative  save  that  deep  impres-  found  a  man,  in  the  very  midst  of  all  this 
sion,  where  nature  and  genius  have  set  hubbub  and  restlessness,  who  could  carry 
their  seal,  he  has  come  gradually  by  pa-  for  years,  wrapped  up  in  the  dusty  files 
tient  application  and  elaborate  art,  to  fill  and  scant  briefs  that  fill  the  brim  of  a 
a  niche  among  the  highest  of  earthly  practising  lawyer,  the  germ  of  the  most 
fame.  Self-knowledge  seems  to  be  a  perfect  drama.  A  poetic  lawyer — a 
characteristic  of  truly  great  minds ;  and  dramatic  practitioner  in  the  Queen's 
no  man  understands  himself  better  than  courts.  Truly  this  is  a  marvel  reserved 
Talfourd.  In  that  beautiful  dedicatory  peculiarly  for  the  nineteenth  century ! 
preface  to  his  tragedies,  he  has  given  to  the  Why,  did  not  that  very  profession  com- 
worid  a  more  perfect  analysis  and  accurate  pel  Sir  William  Blackstone  to  bid  a  final 
delineation  of  his  own  mind  than  the  hand  larewell  to  his  Muse  ? — did  not  its  for- 
of  any  stranger  could  ever  have  noted  bidding  features  repress  the  literary  taste 
down.  He  there  gives  the  readers,  by  a  of  I^ord  Eldon  ? — did  it  not  fold  in  its 
few  happy  strokes  of  the  pen,  a  com-  stiffening  embrace,  the  elastic  hnagina- 
plete  history  of  himself.  Who  could  tion  of  the  more  accomplished  Stoweil  ? 
nave  thought,  had  not  the  writer  himself  Did  not  even  Sir  W^alter  Scott,  sometime 
told  us  so,  that  the  beautful  Ion,  with  its  sheriff  of  Selkirk,  and  clerk  of  the  Ses- 
happy  disposition  of  parts,  its  delicate  sions  court,  find  it  necessary  to  choose,  at 
pencdings,  its  chaste  images,  its  nice  length,  which  he  would  serve — whether 
finish  of  thought,  and  above  all,  the  ac-  the  wild  genius  of  border-chivalry,  or 
complished  characters  that  figure  in  it —  the  grave  Themis  of  the  Scottish  bftr  ? 
who  could  have  thought,  that  with  all  Surely,  had  Talfourd  only  united  these 
its  freshness  and  bold  freedom,  it  could  two  most  incongruous  elements,  it  would 
have  remained  concealed  in  the  author's  have  been  enough  to  keep  his  memory 
mind  from  boyhood  to  ripe  manhood,  bright,  and  his  name  distinct  from  all 
gradually  shaping  itself  by  constant  accre-  other  men  of  the  present  generation, 
tions,  into  symmetry  and  beauty,  like  the  But  the  little  volume  before  us,  bear^ 
crystallizations  of  some  mountain  cave  ?  ing  the  title  of  **  Critical  and  Miscellane- 
Who  could  have  imagined,  but  for  the  ous  Writings  of  T.  N.  Talfourd,"  shows 
information  thus  eommunicated,  that  this  unequivocally  that  his  attention  has  been 
graceful  structure,  so  fairy-like  that  it  long  and  patiently  directed  to  the  higher 
might  seem  to  be  frost-work,  was  at-  orders  of  prose  composition.  In  this  de- 
tempted,  and  thrown  aside  again  and  partment  the  same  unpretending,  modest 
again,  until  the  author  seemed  to  stand  demeanor  distinguishes  the  man.  He 
like  an  anxious  architect  amidst  the  does  not  try  to  say  grand  or  startling 
scattered  marble-blocks  of  some  andent  things,  he  never  strains  after  paradoxes. 
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or  goes  OQt  of  bis  vfhj  to  gather  knots  of  this  piece  was  written,  bat  it  most  baTc 
flowers ;  but  contents  himself  with  un-  been  either  at  an  early  period,  or  if  laielj 
folding  to  the  reader's  eye  the  quiet  land-  written,  the  author  had  certainly  failea 
scape  of  his  own  thoughts,  fields  in  back  into  the  style  of  his  youth  on  recnr- 
hignest  culture,  gentle  undulations,  and  ring  to  scenes  which  he  visited  so  long 
fertile  intervals  covered  with  crops,  and  ago.  It  is  so  different  in  style  and  con- 
interspersing  trees,  with  here  and  there  ception  from  the  article  '*  On  the  ptofe*' 
a  majestic  mountain,  uplifting  itself  in  57on  o/*/^  6ar,"  that  the  most  careful  ex- 
the  distance.  You  see  nothing  that  is  amination  can  scarcely  detect  that  they 
tame,  barren,  or  trite,  but  art  and  nature  sprung  from  the  same  fountain,  U^ 
smiling  and  contented  in  each  othef  s  speeches  in  Parliament  on  the  **  Law  of 
arms.  He  does  not  seize  you  by  main  Copyrigbr — his  powerfully  adroit  de- 
strength  (as  Carlyle  sometimes  seizes  fenceolMoxon,  prosecuted  by  the Queea, 
some  of  his  readers),  and  force  you  away  for  a  libel  a^nst  God  and  Religion,  ia 
to  the  summit  of  some  Alpine  peak,  the  Publishing  of  Shelley*s  works,  ia 
where  your  ears  are  stunned  with  the  which  he  weaves  over  the  subject  a  vek 
din  of  waterfalls,  and  your  head  made  of  sophistry,  artful  enough  to  have  dooe 
dizzy  by  looking  into  unfathomable  honor  to  Cicero— are  among  the  moflt 
depths ;  nor  does  he,  like  the  same  gigan-  splendid  exhibitions  of  his  oratorical 
tic  author,  have  yon  away  before  resist-  genius,  in  its  ripNest  maturity  and  highest 
ance  is  possible,  to  the  gloom  of  inter-  stretch  of  invention, 
minable  Grerman  forests,  where  every  He  is  essentially  a  delightful  moral- 
stream  that  you  meet  is  liable  to  start  up  izer  as  well  as  a  respectable  politician,  a 
at  any  moment,  a  mischievous  disturber  successful  lawyer,  and  a  poet,  in  one  de- 
of  your  journey,  and  where  the  very  partment  at  leai^t,  the  most  accomplisb«d 
caves  of  the  earth  are  luminous  with  of  his  time.  Witness  that  sweet  lugiiive 
the  eyes  of  goblins  of  various  char-  ''  Chapter  upon  Time,"  where  the  aa- 
acters,  some  beckoning  you  towards  thor*s  imagination  soars  upwards  as  if  by 
them,  some  vociferatirg  their  curses  in  its  own  natural  flight,  until  the  reader. 
unearthly  accents,  and  some  curling  their  in  following  him,  is  lost  behind  the  mr- 
lips  in  bitter,  though  uncouth  irony,  at  tains  of  other  worlds.  The  other  essay- 
you  and  your  benighted  condition.  Car-  ist,  who  is  bound  un  with  Talfourd,  la 
lyle,  though  an  excellent  moral  teacher,  the  present  volume,  nas  been  lon^  befoct 
has  so  little  patience  with  the  faults  of  the  public,  and  the  name  of  James  Sia- 
others,  there  is  so  much  of  the  scorner  phen  is  not  among  the  last  that  are  a£ 
in  him,  that  his  best  friends  are  apt  to  note  among  British  essayists.  £vca 
wish  that  he  would  try  to  learn  forbear-  Talfourd  need  not  be  ashamed  of  sodi 
ance.  Talfourd,  on  the  other  hand,  is  company.  One  word  more  upon  our  ^ 
gentle  as  summer.  The  one  is  colosttal,  vorite  and  we  will  bid  hira  adiea.  He 
the  other  has  also  his  colossal  proper-  possesses  that  happy  combiruition  of  do- 
tions,  but  they  are  relieved  by  the  mild  mestic  qualities,  so  rarely  to  be  met  wit^ 
and  softening  eflect  of  distance.  among  men  of  genius,  which  endears  hja 
We  have  already  alluded  to  the  gradu-  to  a  laige  circle  of  friends,  and  give*  to  tba 
al  growth  of  Talfourd's  mind.  This  is  roof- tree  and  the  hearth-stone  the  sacred-, 
another  of  the  characterizing  traits  of  ness  of  a  father's  superintending  love, 
genius.  Whoever  takes  up  his  volume  Sweet  poet,  kind,  yet  formidable  critK.  a 
of  prose  comnositions,  cannot  fail  to  be  prop  ol  the  constitution,  and  a  pillar  ol 
struck  with  the  steady  progression  thnt  the  throne,  his  head  crowned  with  a 
marks  the  several  oflsprrng  of  his  mind,  chaplet,  woven  from  the  best  virtoea. 
In  his  article  entitled  **  Recollections  of  public  and  private,  that  ever  graced  omx 
Lisbon,**  there  is  a  difiusenes.**  ol  style,  a  common  nature — may  that  cafin  lip  aa4 
tendency,  I  had  almost  said  an  eflbrt,  to  contemjilative  brow  long  linger  with  oa. 
spread  himself  over  a  large  surface,  that  like  a  summer  twilight,  and  that  leentle, 
gives  anything  but  a  favorable  impres-  though  heroic  spirit,  breathe  itself  oat  m 
sion  of  the  writer's  powers.  It  is  impos-  last  like  that  of  its  own  Ion,  npoa  tW 
•ible  to  discover  fiom  the  volume  when  altar  of  his  beloved  coontry  I 
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'TwAS  far  in  Dd,  the  youth  of  Time, 
Wise  Nutna  lone  and  warless  reigned, 
Where  Right  ana  Worship  conquered  crime, 
Nor  Peace  was  with  red  slaughter  stained ; 
And  where  by  shady  grot  a  spring 
Went  wimp]ing  through  a  high  dark  grove, 
Alone*  the  just  and  pious  king 
Would  seek  a  Nymph — no  mortal  love ! 

When  Eve  o*er  Rome's  mild  landscapes  falling, 
Flushed  wood  and  mountain  darkly  red, 
And  solemn  trees  heaven's  winds  were  calling. 
She,  Goddess,  came  with  airy  tread ; 
And  all  Night's  starry  hours  of  sleeping 
Sat  they  communing  side  by  side — 
One  sweet  and  holy  love- watch  keeping. 
That  earthly  man  and  heavenly  bride. 

She  whispered  in  his  tranced  ear 
Of  glorious  truths — mysterious  things ; 
His  sight  to  grander  views  made  clear. 
And  lent  his  soul  her  seraph  wings : 
tier  sister  Muses  came  and  sung 
Their  warblings  of  unearthly  word ; — 
Such  strains  as  touched  no  other  tongue. 
And  erst,  rare  mortal  ear  had  heard. 

And  men  revered  the  Sage  who  brought  them 

Pure  draughts  of  Wisdom's  sweetest  dew; 

All,  in  Eeeria's  name  he  taught  them. 

And  ruled  as  none  else,  old  or  new. 

To  Faith  and  Heaven  rich  fanes  he  builded. 

Led  men  to  feel  the  laws  divine ; 

And  Love  and  Awe  that  dark  grove  shielded 

A  hallowed  ground,  the  Muses'  shrine. 

And  round  the  spot  as  small  first- flowers 
Came  o*er  the  cool  sward's  mossy  green. 
And  voices  hymned  of  hidden  Powers, 
Who  made  their  haunt  that  syAan  scene; 
Each  year,  in  slow,  solemnial  train. 
Pontiff  and  vestal  Maids  would  throng. 
And  pay  their  worship  and  the  strain. 
To  sacred  Faith  and  starry  Song. 

So  Sage  and  Bard,  sublime  of  feeling. 

Will  oft  from  strife  retire  alone, 

Wooing  calm  Thought  great  truths  revealing 

From  higher  Worlds  to  light  their  own. 

And  such,  the  Nymph  coy  Contemplation, 

Seeks  every  pure  and  pensive  mind. 

And  Her  in  holy  meditation. 

His  Love,  his  Bride  of  Heaven  shall  find. 

PUILALCTHES. 
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THE    CHINESE. 

China,  although  it  has  been  long  Peculiarly  favored  in  point  of  climate,  it 
known  in  its  general  features,  has  re-  is  to  this  circumstance  that  we  may  al- 
cently,  from  the  concurrence  of  circum-  tribute  the  fact,  that  the  people  arc  ad- 
stances,  attracted  to  itself  the  special  at-  mitted  to  be  the  most  industrious,  well- 
tention  of  foreign  nations.  Occupying,  ordered  and  intelligent,  of  any  of  the 
with  Tartary,  a  territorial  domain  more  Asiatic  nations,  it  is  watered  by  two 
extensive  than  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  principal  rivers — the  Yang-tse  Keang, 
embracing  within  its  jurisdiction  a  popu-  and  the  Yellow  River — which  flow 
lation,  which,  notwithstanding  the  con-  through  the  central  part  of  the  territory 
flicting  statistical  calculations  that  we  and  its  most  salubrious  climates,  aiMl  he- 
derive  from  various  sources,  may  be  eisti-  ing  inferior  in  size  only  to  the  Amazoo 
mated  at  about  four  hundred  millions;  its  and  the  Mississippi,  they  are  peculiarly 
actual  condition  involves  the  fortunes  of  favorable  to  navigation  by  steamboats, 
one-third  of  the  liuman  race.  So  great  Besides  the  position  of  the  eastern  part  of 
an  interest  has,  in  fact,  been  manife^^ted  the  empire  upon  the  sea-coast,  which  af- 
regarding  this  extraordinary  nation,  that  fords  to  that  portion  a  foreign  commerce  to 
collections  have  been  brought  into  our  an  almost  unlimited  extent,  it  poeseeses  a 
own  country  which  were  made  at  a  great  vast  inland  trade,  which  is  prosecuted  upos 
expense  in  various  parts  of  the  empire,  the  Imperial  Canal,  extending  from  a  poijit 
exnibiting  the  costumes  of  various  ranks,  near  Pekin  through  the  interior  for  a  dis- 
the  mansions,  vessels,  temples,  tombs,  tance  of  six  hundred  geographical  mil«s« 
bridges,  shops,  paintings,  utensils,  and  and  the  various  waters  by  which  the  coon- 
manufactures  of  the  country,  and  indeed  try  is  intersected.  Its  soil  alt  hough  a  neqaal 
of  everything  which  shows  the  real  in  fertility  is  sufficiently  productive,  with 
character  of  the  people.  A  museum  of  industry,  to  maintain  its  teeming  popuk- 
this  kind  was  opened  in  Philadelphia,  in  tion,  and  it  is  understood  that  about  two- 
the  year  1839,  and  after  being  exhibited  thirds  are  under  cultivation.  The  prind- 
there  for  a  short  time,  was  removed  to  the  pal  agricultural  staple  is  rice,  which  is 
city  of  London.  But  the  magnificent  the  chief  support  of  the  population — 
cabinet  of  this  sort  which  is  now  in  Bos-  the  soil,  by  artificial  forcing,  being  m»ie 
ton,  is  probably  the  most  extensive  in  to  produce  two  or  three  crops  during  tbe 
the  world,  and  contains  everything  of  year.  The  common  garden  vegetables  in 
importance  relating  to  that  singular  na-  use  with*  us,  may  also  be  produced,  bnt 
tion.  There  is  another  consideration  little  attention  is  expended  upon  their  calti- 
which  makes  the  condition  of  China  an  vation  ;  it  yields  also,  to  some  extent,  the 
interesting  topic  to  us  at  the  present  time,  tpecies  of  cotton  for  which  the  country  bas 
and  this  is  the  negotiation  of  a  commer-  been  Jong  celebrated.  Silk,  another  pna- 
cial  treaty  between  our  own  government  cipal  staple  of  the  empire—althongh  of 
and  that  empire,  placing  the  commerce  course  not  an  agricultural  product,  yet  de» 
of  the  Union,  that  has  been  heretofore  riving  its  existence  in  a  great  measo re  frooi 
subjected  to  capricious  and  ofmressive  the  soil — has  long  been  produced,  as  is 
exactions  in  the  Chinese  ports,  upon  an  well  known,  to  a  considerable  amount,  tiw 
equal  footing  with  that  of  the  most  fa-  provinces  of  Cbe-keang,Kean2- nan,  Hoo- 
Tored  nations.  It  is  our  design,  in  the  p«  and  8ze-chuen,  being  pecuUarly  favor- 
present  article,  aided  by  numerous  works  able  for  the  production  of  fine  silk, 
which  have  been  published  upon  the  The  actual  condition  of  China  appcsfi 
subject,  to  enter  into  a  somewhat  extend-  to  have  been  but  partiaUy  known  to  tbe 
ed  consideration  of  this  nation,  the  con-  people  of  ancient  times.  The  Arabf  first 
dition  of  the  people,  and  the  character  of  gave  us  a  distinct  account  of  tbe  country, 
the  institutions.  but  it  is  to  Marco  Polo,  a  Venetian,  wbo 

The  territory  of  China  is  divided  into  visited  the  court  of  Cubiai-KAan^  the 

eighteen  provinces,  extending  from  north  Sovereign  of  the  Tartars  and    Eapetor 

to  south  a  distance  of  about  twelve  hun-  of  China,  about  tbe   year    1271.    Uwt 

dred  geographical  miles,  and  but  a  little  we  derive  the  most  satisfactory  infora 

short  of  that  distance  from  east  to  west  tion  of  the  empire — tbistraveker  being. 
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gArded   as   the  most   authentic   writer  ed  with  CiTorable  results.  It  was  foUow- 

of  bis  age  respecting  that  region.    The  ed  up  soon  after  by  a  letter  from  the 

Catholic   missionaries,    who— whatever  King  of  Great  Britain  to  the  £mperor, 

may  have  been  their  motives,  and  we  with  presents;  and  with  letters  and  pres- 

do  not  design  to  discuss  them  here —  ents  also  from  the  Ministers  and  from  the 

appear  to  have  been  the  advance-guard  of  Chairman  of  the  East  India  Company  to 

civilization  in  our  north-western  wilder-  the  Viceroy.     Notwithstanding  that  Em- 

Aess,  early  penetrated  to  the  interior  of  bassy,  however,  interruptions  to  British 

the   empire,  even  to  Pekin  ;  and  from  commerce  were  resumed,  in  consequence 

their  urbanity  and  practical  acouisitions,  of  the  caprice  or  corruption  of  the  local 

were  received  into  imperial  favor,  and  government.     The  continuance  of  the 

some  of  them  resided  within  the  circle  of  obstacles  which  were  presented  in  the 

the  court.    It  is  from  the  journals  of  port  of  Canton  to  fair  trade,  induced  the 

these  missionaries  that  we  obtain  our  Embassy  of  Lord  Amherst,  which  was 

most  satisfactory  knowledge  concerning  dispatched  in  1816,  but  having  proceeded 

the  early  condition  of  the  government;  to  the  interior,  it  appears  to  have  been 

and  we  are  designing  to  draw  some  im-  suddenly  checked  in  consequence  of  the 

portant  hght  from  that  source,  during  lefusal  on  the  part  of  the  British  Ambas- 

the  progress  of  the  present  paper.  sador  to.^rform  the  prostrations  which 

During  the  year  1546,  the  Portuguese  were  required — a  point  either  of  etiquette 

made  their  first  appearance  in  Canton,  for  or  of  homage,  which  has  been  generally 

the  purpose  of  trade ;  and  about  the  mid-  strenuously  exacted  by  the  Court  from 

die  of  the  sixteenth  century  they  estab-  the  Envoys  of  foreign  nations, 

lished  themselves  at  Macao,  with  the  Meanwhile  our  own  commerce  with 

privilege  of  self-government,  for  the  con-  China  was  commenced  in  1784,  and  it 

sideration  of  five  hundred  taels  per  annum,  has  been  gradually  increasing,  so  that  at 

by  the  way  of  ground-rent — a  residence  the  present  time  the  number  m  American 

which  is  continued  to  the  present  time,  vessels  employed  in  the  trade  is  second 

During  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  that  of  Great  Britain  only, 

in  1546,  the  English  also  first  made  an  The  mode  in  which  China  was  first 

attempt  to  establish  a  permanent  trade  colonized  is  unknown.    According  to  tha 

with  China,  but  the  vessels  which  they  opinion  of  Sir  William  Jones,  the  Empire 

dispatched  were  wrecked  on  their  way  out,  was  originally  peopled  in  part  from  India ; 

and  in  consequence  of  the  intrigues  of  the  but  that  opinion  appears  to  be  entirely 

Portuguese,  their  commercial  projects,  as  conjectural.    The  Tartars,  who  now  com* 

well  as  those  of  the  East  India  Com  pa-  prise  a  considerable  part  of  the  population* 

ny,  were  unsuccessful,  until  somewhere  have  recently  become  more  especiallj^ 

about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  mingled  with  the  original  Chinese  inhabi- 

The  gradual  increase  of  the  trade  of  tants  since  the  accession  of  the  Mantchott 
China  with  Great  Britain,  until  it  finally  Tartar  dynasty  to  the  imperial  throne, 
exceeded  that  of  any  other  nation,  at  In  forming  a  judgment  respecting  the 
length  induced  the  Embassy  of  Lord  character  of  the  people,  it  must  be  rt* 
Macartney,  which  was  dispatched  from  membered  that  they  are  not  to  be  estimated 
England  during  the  year  1792,  in  the  by  those  tests  which  we  apply  to  the  civ« 
*Lion,  a  sixty-four  gun  ship.  It  was  the  ilized  nations  of  the  West.  They  are 
design  of  this  expedition,  to  extend  if  distinct  in  their  principles,  character  and 
possible  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain  institutions.  They  are  in  their  essential 
with  China  to  other  ports  besides  Canton,  traits,  Orientials-^the  loyal  and  sel f* satis- 
to  rescue  it  from  the  exactions  which  it  fied  subjects  of  an  Asiatic  despotism — 
had  endured  from  the  caprice  of  the  local  idolatore  in  religion,  recognizing  in  no 
ofiScers  of  the  sea-ports,  and  to  place  form  the  system  of  Christianity  as  a 
the  interests  of  British  trade  upon  a  more  nation— docile,  quiet,  pacific,  and  efiemi* 
liberal,  certain,  and  solid  footing,  in  re-  nate,  with  habits  of  industry  and  evea 
ference  to  the  local  government  of  Can-  ingenuity  in  material  enterprise,  not  corn- 
ton,  which  maintained  the  same  oppres-  mon  amon^  more  civilized  states— vain  of 
aive  and  capricious  policy  that  has  mark-  their  empire  as  the  most  ancient  and 
ed  their  course  down  to  the  last  invasion  populous  upon  the  globe,  and  from  long 
of  their  territory  by  a  British  fleet.  This  nabit  regarding  all  other  nations  as  subor- 
Embassy,  which  succeeded  in  advancing  dinate  to  them  in  dignity  and  power. 
to  Pekin,  and  in  conciliating  the  loc^  In  the  first  place,  the  social  divisions  of 
government,  w^  upon  the  whole  attend-  the  population  are  peculiar,  and  indicate 
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a  political  system  entirely  different  from  collateral  line — the  former  of  whom  tn 

that  of  any  other  nation  of  modem  times,  invested  with  the  right  of  weariji|  tk 

The  learned  are  held  in  the  highest  esti-  yellow,  and  the  second  the  red  girdle. 

mation — husbandmen,  or  rather  agricul-  Their  dress  and  equipage,  their  establiib- 

ture,  follows,  for  it  would  seem  that  the  ments  and  retinue,  are  each  regulated  ^ 

respect  is  paid  to  the  importance  of  the  minute  rules — some  possessing  the  prifi* 

art  rather  than  to  those  who  are  employ-  lege  of  the  decoration  of  the  peaoDck*! 

ed  in  its  exercise — manufactures  rank  feather,  and  others  that  of  the  greea  fl^ 

next,  and  merchants  come  last — an  esti-  dan.     These  constitute  the  only  bertditi' 

mate,  which,  however  just  in  the  primi-  ry  aristocracy  of  China,  although  ik 

tive  state,  could  hardly  prove  so,  in  an  hneal  descendants  of  Confucius,  the  gno4 

advanced  stage  of  civilization.  founder  of  the  present  ethehal  system  d 

The  political  structure  of  the  empire  the   empire,    aie   entitled  to  heredjtary 

exhibits  the  features  of  a  full  and  com-  honors.     But  the  Emperor  is,  after  all.  ia 

plete  despotism.     So  far  as  the  powers  ]>oint  of  fact,  the  sole  director  of  the  ni' 

which  are  conferred  upon  him  are  con-  tion ;  and  from  his  office  all  the  stream 

cemed,  the  Emperor  is  invested  with  all  of  political  honor  flow ;  he  wields  u  ir* 

the  attiibutes  ot  an  Oriental  despot.    He  responsible  power,  and  has  the  ngtit  d 

is  deemed  by  his  subjects  the  Son  of  appointing  his  successor,  even  out  of  tk 

Heaven — he  is  the  sole  fountain  of  hon-  circle  of  the  imperial  family, 
or  and  office,  and  he  is  worshiped  with        Besides  the  Emperor  and  suite,  the 

divine  honors  and  with  a  homage  which  official  aristocracy  of  China  is  composd 

would  seem  to  belong  only  to  the  Deity,  of  those  individuals  who  are  selcc'^d 

His  edicts  are  law,  and  the  persons  of  his  from  the  body  of  the  empire  for  tki: 

subjects,  if  not  their  property,  are  at  his  literary  talent,  and  they  consist  of  tbf 

disposal.  Those  edicts,  when  addressed  to  viceroys  who  are  the  governors  of  tk 

the  proper  tribunal  or  other  authority,  are  several  proyinces,    and   the   civil  ak 

promulgated    in  the  Pekin   Gazette — a  military  mandarins,    besides    noaenNi 

sort  of  Court  Journal,  containing  reports  other  subordinate  officers.     Theadraia^- 

to  the  Emperor,  or  mandates  from  hhn.  tration  of  the  government  is  chiei^  eoa- 

Enthroned  in  that  vast  city,  Pekin,  the  fined  to  these  official  persons,  while  tk 

most  populous  metropolis  in  the  world,  great  bulk  of  the  people  i»ot  in  officol 

he  preserves  around  him  all  the  pageant-  positions,  are  employed  in  the  difsfcat 

ry  and  magnificence  of  a  Court,  and  he  departments  of  pursuit  connected  wnk 

alone,  of  all  the  people  of  the  empire,  agriculture,  internal,  coastwise  and  for- 

sacrifices  to  Heaven  with  incense  and  eign  commerce,  manufactures,  and  ik 

victims,  which  are  heaped  around  the  various  arts  and  trades.     From  a  view  oi 

temples  there  erected  for  this  purpose,  their  pursuits,  it    is  obvious  that  tk 

His  interior  Council  Chamber  consists  of  Chinese  are  much  further  advanced  n 

four  chief  counselors,  two  of  them  Tar-  those  material  improvements  which  an 

tars  and  two  Chinese.     Subordinate  to  connected  with  the  mechanic  arts,  aad  ■ 

these  is  a  number  of  assessors,  who  with  the   ordinary    refinements    of  cirih^ 

the  chief  counselors  constitute  the  great  life,  than  in  those  principles  of  hbetai 

Council  of  State;  those  ministers  hieing  science  and  pure  morals  which consUta^ 

derived  from  the  Imperial  College  or  Na-  the  essential  glory  of  modem  civdizc' 

tional  Institute  of  the  Han-lin.     There  is  nations.     The  women  are  distingvnkd 

also  provided  for  occasions  when  great  for  many  amiable  traits,  sufiering  witbovt 

secrecy  or  unusual  dispatch  is  required,  complaining,  although  down-troddco  ^ 

a  body  of   Privy  Counselors,  who  act  a  base  system  of  oriental  tyranny,  ia* 

upon  such  occasions  as  an  extraordinary  country  where  the  infamous  ptactice  d 

tribunal.     The  only  rank,  beside  the  Em-  concubinage  prevails.     They  ale  aceos* 

peror,  hereditary  in  the  state,  are  the  de-  plished  in  a  certain  degree,  receive  is- 

scendants  of  the  Mantchou  Tartar  lami-  structions  in  embroidery  and  in  paistisf 

ly,  of  the  race  of  the  imperial  line,  who  on  silk,  and  music  is  with  ihem  a  £mf- 

have  small  revenues  allowed  them  for  ite  accomplishment.    The  drew  of  tk 

subsistence,  but  who  possess  no  efiective  female  part  of  the  community  ia  al» 

political    power,    and   whose    principal  peculiarly    naodest   and   beoomiog.  aa^ 

province  it  is  to  swell  the  paj^eantry  of  anoong  the  higher  classes  is  distiogii>M 

state.    There  are  two  lines  of  this  imne-  for  its  costly  richness*  being  freqoesftr 

rial  kindred,  the  first  being  descended  adorned  with  a  profusion  c£  gtWd  lai 

from  the  Emperor,  and  the  second  in  the  jewela. 
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The  costume  of  the  Chinese  is  probably  oonsistiDg  of  a  piece  of  silk  embroiderj 

familiar  to  most  of  our  readers.     The  about   a  foot  square,  with  the  repre- 

shaven  bead,  from  the  top  of  which —  sentation  of   a  bird,  or  other   device, 

according  to  the  custom  that  has  been  wrought  upon  the  breast  or  back.    To 

introduced  since  the  Tartar  ascendancy  this  is  added  a  necklace  of  large  court 

— the  tails  depend ;  the  lone,  loose  gown  beads,  which  descends  to  the  waist.    In 

of  silk  gauze  or  linen,  with  large  sleeves,  the  ceremonial  dresses,  the  color  of  the 

sometimes  gathered  around  the  middle  by  spencer  is  of  dark  blue  or  purple,  and 

a  girdle  of  wrought  silk,  and  which  is  the  long  gown  is  usually  of  a  lighter 

fiastened  in  front  by  a  clasp  of  agate  or  hue,    which,    on    state    occasions,    is 

jade  stone;  the  worked  silk    fan-case  wrought  with  dragons  and  other  devices 

suspended  from  the   girdle ;  the  small  embroidered  in  silk  and  gold.    We  are 

leather  or  silken  bag  containing  the  flint  informed,  that  when  the  crowd  of  man- 

and  steel  for  the  purpose  of  lighting  the  darins   with    their   embroidered    robes, 

1>ipe ;  the  embroiaered  tobacco  pouch;  the  crimson  caps,  and  various  colored  balls, 
arge  trowsers  and  high-soled  shoes ;  the  are  in  full  court  dress,  they  present  a  very 
SQmmer  cap,  composed  of  the  woven  imposing  appearance,  which  is  often 
filaments  of  the  bamboo  or  of  chip,  sur-  contrasted  with  that  of  the  Emperor, 
mounted  at  the  apex  by  a  red,  blue,  who,  during  the  Embassy  of  Lord  Mac- 
white,  or  gilded  button,  indicating  the  artney,  appeared  in  a  plain  brown  silk 
rank  of  the  wearer,  from  which  descends  robe,  and  a  black  velvet  cap  adorned  with 
a  fringe  of  crimson  silk  or  red  horse  a  single  pearL  Yet  he  occasionally  pre- 
hair,  and  in  front  of  which  is  sometimes  sents  himself  among  the  mandarins  of  his 
worn  a  single  large  pearl;  constitute  an  court,  in  a  yellow  dress,  that  is  the  im- 
ordinary  costume,  which  is  daily  becom-  perial  color,  upon  which  the  five-clawed 
ing  more  common  to  our  sight,  in  the  dragon  is  embroidered  in  gold, 
shop- windows  of  our  principal  com-  The  ordinary  costume  of  the  females 
mercial  towns.  The  dress  worn  in  win-  consists  of  a  robe  of  silk  or  cotton  with 
ter  is  somewhat  difl*erent  from  that  of  large  sleeves,  which  is  worn  over  a  longer 
summer.  It  consists  of  a  larger  gown  of  garment.  Under  these  are  loose  trowsers 
silk  or  cape,  reaching  nearly  to  the  fastened  around  the  ancle  above  the  de- 
ancles,  and  over  this  is  worn  a  loose  formedand  cramped  foot,the  sleeve  of  the 
spencer  descending  to  the  hips,  composed  robe  covering  the  hand,  the  whole  being 
entirely  of  fur  or  silk,  or  of  broadcloth  modest  and  becoming.  It  is  not  our 
which  is  lined  with  skins.  The  neck  is  purpose,  however,  to  enter  into  the 
in  winter  protected  by  a  narrow  collar  of  minute  trifles  of  the  toilet,  but  to  exhibit 
silk  or  fur,  the  loose  dresses  folding  over  the  more  general,  political  and  moral 
to  the  right  breast,  and  fastened  with  features  of  the  empire, 
fcilt  or  crystal  buttons.  The  winter  cap  It  is  the  machinery  of  the  government, 
fits  close  to  the  head,  and  the  brim  being  which,  after  all,  more  directly  indicates 
turned  up  all  around,  consists  of  black  the  actual  condition  of  the  country,  as 
▼elvet  or  fur,  while  the  top  is  surmounted  well  as  the  character  of  the  people  over 
by  a  button  from  which  is  suspended  a  whom  it  is  exercised.  The  government 
bunch  of  crimson  silk.  Woven  cotton  itself  being  a  despotism,  the  Emperor 
or  silk  stockings  are  also  common  among  with  the  interior  Council  Chamber  and 
those  who  can  afibrd  them,  and  boots  of  the  great  Council  of  State,  constitute  the 
cloth,  velvet,  or  satin,  with  the  well-  grand  source  whence  its  administration 
known  thick  white  sole,  are  worn  by  the  in  all  its  branches  flows.  The  eighteen 
more  opulent  class.  provinces  into  which  the  empire  is  di- 
The  Chinese  dresses  of  ceremony,  al-  vided,  are  placed  singly  under  the  juris- 
though  they  appear  somewhat  gaudy  and  diction  of  a  governor,  or  two  provinces 
meretricious  to  a  cultivated  taste,  are  in  are  made  subject  to  a  general  governor, 
some  respects  exceedingly  splendid ;  and  who  has  the  power  of  appointing  gov- 
indeed  the  relative  degrees  'Of  rank  are  emors  under  him  for  each  province, 
sometimes  designated  bv  the  various  Such  is  the  political  organization  of  the 
costumes.  The  color  ot  the  ball  upon  provinces  of  Canton  and  Kuang-sy,  ad- 
the  cap,  whether  red,  light  blue,  dark  joining,  which  are  made  subject  to  a 
blue,  crystal,  white  stone,  orgold,  serves  general  governor  who  is  entitled  the 
to  distinguish  the  nine  ranks,  civil  and  Viceroy  of  Canton.  For  each  govem- 
military.  Each  of  those  balls  is  ac-  ment  a  chief  criminal  judge,  as  well  as  a 
companied  by  a  correspondiag   badge,  treasurer,  are  appointed ;  the  Jatter  bar- 
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ing  cognizance  of  civil  suits,  and  the  parts  of  the  empire.  A  red  book,  or 
charge  of  the  territorial  re  venae,  and  the  Court  Calendar,  which  is  named  from  tk 
former,  of  course,  a  criminal  jurisdiction,  color  of  its  cover,  and  whoee  desigR  ii 
The  central  government  at  Pekin  bav-  similar  to  the  blue  book  of  our  own 
ing  reserved  for  itself  the  monopoly  of  the  country,  in  six  volumes,  is  printed  qnar- 
necessary  article  of  salt,  that  department  is  terly,  by  authority,  and  it  contain*  the 
placed  under  the  management  of  an  officer  name,  birth-place, and  every  circumstsMt 
who  is  denominated  the  Salt  Mandarin,  important  to  be  known  respecting  esdi 
Each  district  and  cit^  of  the  provinces  official  person  in  the  empire, 
of  a  certain  grade,  is  placed  under  the  The  system  of  political  policy  vkid 
charge  of  its  respective  magistrate,  is  there  adopted,  is  planned  by  six  gnsd 
whose  rank  is  determined  by  the  city  boards.  These  are  composed  first  of  tk 
which  he  ^verns,  and  the  toted  number  board  of  official  appointments,  whid 
of  officers  in  the  empire  is  about  fourteen  takes  cognizance  of  the  conduct  of  ili 
thousand.  From  the  importance  of  the  civilofficers;  the  board  of  revenue,  ▼hick 
trade  at  Canton,  a  General  Commissioner  regulates  all  fiscal  matters;  a  board  d 
of  the  Customs  was  appointed  formerly,  rites  and  ceremonies,  whose  busiDcerit 
called  '*  the  Hoppo,"  who  was  probably  is  to  prescribe  the  court  ceremonial,  ui 
a  special  favorite  of  the  Emperor,  and  the  forms  upon  all  occasions  of  pvbbc 
who  was  accordingly  selected  by  him  ceremony  or  worship,  and  the  costuac 
for  the  purpose  of  permitting  the  Com-  of  all  orders  and  both  sexes,  around  tk 
misdioner  to  make  his  fortune  by  the  imperial  palace ;  the  military  board  vhick 
foreign  trade.  While  the  Hong  monopoly  possesses  jurisdiction  of  all  the  miUtsj 
lasted,  it  appears  that  the  ■*  Hoppo*'  ex-  operations  of  the  empire ;  the  a^nmt 
ercised  a  rather  despotic  jurisdiction  over  court  of  criminal  jarisdictioii,  and  tk 
the  Hong  merchants.  board  of  public  works.  Attached  id 
There  are  some  searching  exactions  in  each  of  those  boards  are  subordinate  oi- 
the  administrative  policy  of  the  empire,  cers,  the  astronomical  board  being  cot- 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  corruptions  nected  with  that  of  rites  and  cereinoiMi. 
in  office.  No  individual  can  hold  a  since  the  calendar  regulates  the  ritwL 
magistracy  in  his  native  province ;  and  The  office  for  foreign  affairs  denoniDrt- 
in  order,  as  is  alleged,  to  prevent  cor-  ed  the  Lyfan^Yuen,  has  charge  of  tk 
Tupt  connections,  the  public  officers  are  external  relations  of  the  empire,  and  m 
changed  periodically.  Nor  can  any  in-  members  ecnerally  consist  of  Mtotckn 
dividual  hold  an  office  under  his  near  re-  or  Mongol  Tartars.  Besides  these  i«ii 
lative.  Once  in  ever^  three  years,  the  office  of  censors,  of  which  there  ire  t«c 
viceroy  of  each  province  forwards  the  presidents,  a  Tartar  and  a  Chinese,  u^ 
name  of  every  officer  within  his  jurisdic-  the  members  consist  of  about  forty  « 
tion  down  to  a  hien*  deputy  to  the  fifty,  many  of  whom  are  sent  into  ik 
Board  of  civil  appointments,  with  re-  different  parts  of  the  empire,  as  io^cct- 
marks  upon  his  conduct  and  character,  ors  of  the  actual  condition  of  tbini 
and  each  officer  is  advanced  or  degraded  These  inspectors,  from  the  nature  <4 
according  to  the  tenor  of  this  report,  their  office,  are  privileged  to  present  al- 
Each  magistrate  is  likewise  obliged  to  vice,  or  even  remonstrances,  to  the  £•- 
state  in  the  catalogue  of  his  titles,  the  peror  with  impunity.  Such  are  the  {ifo* 
number  of  steps  that  he  has  been  thus  minent  features  of  the  extensive  as- 
degraded  or  advanced,  which  may  serve  chinery  of  the  Chinese  government,  tU 
to  constitute  a  pretty  accurate  test  of  it  is  obviously  a  sjrstem  of  centraltzatMii 
merit.  Imperial  commissioners  are  spe-  which,  acting  from  the  despot  who  is tk 
dally  appointed  to  try  the  offences  of  fountain*head,  down  to  the  most  nkf* 
prominent  officers,  and  the  viceroy  of  dinate  magistrate  in  the  realm,  bas  ccs- 
each  province  is  noade  responsible  for  tinned  the  government  together  in  iti  t^ 
every  disturbance  or  rebellion  which  sential  features,  through  a  period  4 
■tty  occur  within  bis  jurisdiction.  But  more  .than  four  thousand  years.  Tk*> 
the  more  active  and  energetic  officers  are,  doubtless,  minute  sprinn  of  M* 
of  the  empire*  consist  of  the  Mandarins,  policy,  which  it  is  not  easy  lor  foRifS' 
who  appear  to  constitute  the  grand  im-  ers  fully  to  understand ;  but,  ^^^^ 
perial  police.  It  is  the]^  who  may  be  standing  the  gross  defects  in  the  P'*^'^ 
found  presiding  over  the  judicial  adminis-  organization  of  the  country,  the  afiun  » 
tration  of  the  government,  or  as  a  police,  the  empire  seem  to  have  been  mani^ 
guarding  the  public  order  in  the  various  at  least  so  far  as  the  coadict  od  the  £*' 
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peror  is  concerned,  in  a  beneficent  sjurit  Tolves  the  considemtion  of  the  protect  ion 

in  many  respects,  and  with  remarkable  of  the  palace,  the  regulation  of  the  army, 

judgment  and  discretion,  when  we  conai-  the  guard  of  the  frontier,  military  horses 

der  the  Asiatic  character  of  the  people.  and  cattle,  expresMt  and  public  {iosts. 

There  is  one   peculiar  circumstance  The  next  embraces  criminal  laws,  and 

which  indicates  the  pacific  tendency  of  comprises  eleven  books,  the  principal 

the  government,  and  this  is  the  fact,  that  heads  of  which  are  treason,  robbery, 

the  militanr  is  subordinate  to  the  civil  theft,  murder,  homicide,  criminal  inter-* 

Jower.  The  system  of  police  is  con-  course,  disturbing  graves,  quarreling 
ucted  upon  the  same  plan  throughout  and  fighting,  and  incendiarism ;  while 
the  various  cities  and  towns  of  the  em*  theiast  division  treats  of  public  works, 
pire,  and  its  searching  influence  springs,  and  contains  two  books  relating  to  pub* 
in  a  great  measure,  from  the  principle  of  lie  buildings  and  public  ways. 
responsibility,  each  town  being  divided  The  character  of  the  Chinese  laws  is 
into  tithings  of  ten  houses,  which  art  as  equitable  as  might  be  supposed,  from 
themselves  combined  in  wards  of  one  the  circumstances  which  have  marked 
hundred.  The  viceroy  is  thus  made  to  the  progress  of  the  empire.  In  the  cas^ 
answer  for  the  order  of  his  own  district,  of  treason,  not  only  does  the  traitor  un« 
the  hundred  and  tithing  man  each  for  dergo  the  punishment  of  death,  but  all 
their  respective  charge,  and  the  house*  the  members  of  his  family.  The  capital 
holder  for  the  conduct  of  his  own  fa-  punishments  are  strangulation,  decolla- 
mily.  tion,  and  for  treason,  parricides,  sacrilege* 
Another  feature  of  the  Chinese  govern-  and  other  crimes  of  such  character,  a 
ment  is  the  patriarchal  character  upon  lingering  death  is  required; — the  heads 
which  it  is  based.  The  subordination  of  murderers  and  robbers  being  publicly 
which  is  preserved  by  a  father  over  the  exposed  in  a  cage  which  is  suspended 
members  of  his  family,  and  the  aged  upon  a  pole.  The  Chinese  prisons  are 
over  the  young,  is  extended  to  the  rela-  likewise  very  severe ;  although  women, 
tions  of  the  Emperor  over  his  subjects,  in  ordinary  cases,  have  the  privilege  ei 
be  being  deemed  the  father  of  the  em-  being  placed  in  the  custody  of  their  near- 
pire.  This  spirit  is  inculcated  in  their  est  relatives.  There  are  also  sometimes 
ancient  books.  Submission  to  parental  exercised  certain  modes  of  torture  in 
authority  is  in  fact,  the  type  of  all  the  po-  forcing  evidence,  and  these  consist  in 
litical  relations  which  exist,  and  it  is  pro-  squeezing  the  ankles  or  fingers  between 
bably  the  discipline  which  this  state  of  three  sticks,  tied  triangularly.  Oaths 
things  inculcates  that  produces  general  are  never  required  in  judicial  proceed- 
mildness  of  manners,  a  pacific  spirit,  as  ings,  but  severe  punishments  are  attached 
well  as  docility  and  subordination.  to  false  evidence.  A  species  of  king's 
The  jurisprudence  which  prevails  evidence  is  permitted  in  some  cases,  and 
throughout  the  realm  also  exhibits  a  sys-  there  are  ten  privileged  classes  who  can-* 
tern  of  policy,  marked  by  some  of  the  not  be  tried  and  punished,  without  a  spe* 
benefits  of  the  conmion  law,  and  at  the  cial  reference  to  the  Emperor  I-^the  ex- 
same  time  with  objectionable  features,  eroption  being  based  upon  public  station, 
yet  upon  the  whole,  much  superior  to  or  upon  relationship  to  the  imperial  line, 
that  of  other  Asiatic  nations.  The  All  persons  under  fifteen  years  of  age, 
penal  code  is  extremely  simple  and  clear,  and  over  seventy,  are  permitted  to  re- 
the  first  head  being  composed  of  defini-  deem  themselves  from  punishment  bv  a 
tions  and  explanations  in  reference  to  fine,  in  those  cases  which  are  less  than 
the  whole  code,  and  the  six  following  capital,  and  relatives  and  servants  wha 
relating  to  those  subjects,  which  corres-  Uve  under  the  same  roof,  are  usually 

Fond  with  the  six  supreme  boards  of  held  innocent,  although  they  conceal  tha 

ekin.    In  this  code  are  considered,  the  ofiences  of  their  fellow  inmates,  or  even 

system  of  government,  the  conduct  of  assist  in  effecting  their  escape, 

officers,  the  enrollment  of  the  people.  In  order  to  spread  a  knowledge  of  the 

lands  and  tenements,  marriage  in  its  sta-  laws  throughout  the  empire,  it  is  enacted 

tistical  relations,  public  property,  duties  that  those  private  individuals,  who  aie 

and  custonu,  private  property,  sales  and  able  to  explain  their  nature  or  to  com* 

markets,  and  ritual  laws,  under  which  prebend  them,  shall  receive  pardon  for 

are  included,  sacred  rites  and  miscellaae-  all  offimces  which  result  from  accident, 

ous  observances.    That  portion  of  the  or  that  are  imputable  to  them  in  conse- 

code  which  treats  of  mihtary  laws  inp  quenee  oC  the  guilt  of  others,  provided  it 
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be  the  first  offence,  and  is  not  implicated  subject  only  to  the  panishment  of  the 
with  any  act  of  treason  or  rebellion.  A  bamboo  and  a  banishment  of  one  jtatt 
part  of  the  code  is  also  devoted  to  pro-  and  if  struck  by  them,  to  no  punishmfiit 
Tiding  for  justice  in  the  administration  at  all.  The  penalty  for  striking  parents, 
of  legal  punishments,  and  in  establishing  or  for  cursing  them,  is  also  death.  The 
what  are  considered*  proper  safeguards  law  of  China  is,  it  appears,  very  teot- 
of  the  subject.  There  are  severe  punish-  cious  of  social  order — so  much  so,  indeed, 
ments  denounced  against  officers  of  gov-  that  a  punishment  is  inflicted  upon  tbc 
ernment  for  unjust  imprisonments,  delays  act  of  striking  another  with  the  hand  or 
of  justice,  cruelty,  and  such  misdemea-  foot,  that  being  made  a  public  offence  it 
nors.  In  cases  of  sickness,  a  species  of  order  to  prevent  the  chances  of  death  hf 
bail  is  allowed  to  minor  offenders,  and  quarrels.  The  law  also  provides  a  poi- 
they  are  exempted  or  released  from  im-  ishment  for  opprobrious  language,  a 
prisonment  on  sufficient  security  being  the  ground  of  its  having  a  tendency  lo 
given  for  their  return.  Torture  is  prohibit-  produce  quarrels  and  affrays.  In  refer- 
ed  to  be  exercised  upon  all  persons  who  ence  to  the  subject  of  debt,  a  period  is 
are  under  fifteen  and  over  seventy,  as  well  allowed  by  law,  on  the  expi ration  of 
as  upon  those  laboring  under  permanent  which  the  debtor  becomes  liable  to  the 
disease.  Women  can  never  be  imprison-  bamboo,  if  his  obli^tions  are  not  dis* 
ed  excepting  for  capital  offences  or  for  charged ;  and  a  creditor  sometimes  qoir- 
adultery,  nor  can  torture  or  death  be  in-  ters  himself  and  his  family  upon  his 
flicted  upon  a  pregnant  woman,  until  one  debtor,  and  provided  this  is  done  withovt 
hundred  days  after  her  confinement.  Sla-  violence  and  tumult  no  relief  is  granted 
very  exists  in  China  to  a  considerable  for  such  act  by  the  civil  authority,  h 
extent.  For  a  slave  to  kill  his  master  is  the  light  of  the  Chinese  law  it  is  deemed 
punishable  with  a  lingering  death,  while  a  much  greater  o&nce  to  owe  money  to 
the  converse  is  not  capital.  Vet  for  some  a  foreigner  than  to  a  native,  and  a  bat- 
offences  servitude  is  visited  upon  a  whole  ishment  to  Tartary  was  formerly  inflicted 
faniil v,'and  personal  service  is  frequently  upon  insolvent  Hong  merchants.  The 
levied  by  the  government  upon  the  lowest  scrupulous  jealousy  with  which  the 
class,  or  that  which  has  only  its  labor  government  regards  indebtedness  to  fior- 
to  contribute.  Robbery  with  offensive  eigners  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  theft 
weapons  is  punishable  with  death,  and  were  frequent  embarrassing  claims  aai 
if  a  burglar  is  killed  by  one  whose  house  demands  made  by  strangers  for  debli 
he  invades,  it  is  deemed  an  act  of  homi-  which  were  thus  incurred, 
cide  which  is  justifiable.  Stealing  is  The  civil  code  of  the  present  imperial 
punished  with  the  bamboo  or  with  exile,  dynasty  of  China  is  composed  of  not  le« 
which  is  proportioned  to  the  magni-  than  two  hundred  and  sixty-one  Tohnnes! 
tude  of  the  ofi*ence,  while  theft  among  and  it  contains  an  account  of  the  chanfu 
near  relations  is  visited  with  a  less  pun-  and  modifications  which  have  been  made 
ishment  than  ordinary  theft.  The  Chi-  in  the  laws  by  successive  emperors  siBce 
nese  law  of  homicide  is  somewhat  ex-  the  conquest  in  1644,  frequently  the 
traordinary.  Affrays  are  treated  with  reasons  assigned  for  the  repeal  of  the  oU 
ereat  severity:  killing  in  an  affray,  and  laws  and  for  the  enacting  of  the  new, at 
killing  with  a  regular  weapon  without  well  as  the  entire  body  of  the  existiaf 
intent,  are  punished  with  strangling,  and  laws.  It  is  divided  into  nine  pan«t  ^ 
killing  by  pure  accident  is  redeemable  by  first  containing  all  the  regulations  coo- 
a  fine  of  about  four  pounds  sterling  to  cemine  the  imperial  house  now  reigning, 
the  relatives  of  the  deceased.  When  a  with  the  privileges  of  the  descendants  of 
person  is  wounded  with  the  hands  or  a  theTartar  conquerors  in  the  direct  and  col- 
stick,  twenty  days  constitute  the  term  of  lateral  lines.  The  second  part  relates  to 
responsibility,  after  which  the  death  of  the  palace  and  its  regulations.  The  next 
the  suff*erer  does  not  make  the  offence  six  parts  refer  to  the  six  boards  to  which 
capital.  With  a  sharp  instrument,  fire  we  have  before  referred,  among  which 
or  scalding  water,  the  term  is  extended  the  duty  of  regulating  the  details  of  the 
to  thirty  days;  gun-shot  wounds,  forty  government  is  distributed;  and  wiff 
days ;  broken  bones  or  violent  wounds,  tne  ninth  division  are  included  all  tboi* 
fif^  days.  laws  relating  to  public  education,  the 
Parents  have  virtually  the  power  of  examination  of  candidates  for  pohfae 
death  over  their  children ;  for  even  if  offices,  as  well  as  those  pecnliar  law* 
they  kill  thtm  intentionally,  they  are  which  concern  the  Tkrtar  depcodeoeitf 
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and  the  courts  which  take  cognizance  of  dispomtion  of  g:roiind8,  woods,  and  lawns, 

their  affairs.     In  the  part  whicn  relates  to  are  calculated  to  heha^hten  the  heauty  of 

the  first  of  the  six  executive  boards — that  nature  by  the  aid  of  art,  at  least  so  far 

of  civil  officers — is  an  accurate  list  of  all  as  Asiatic  taste  is  concerned.    The  land« 

the  appointments  in  the  empire,  the  rela-  scape  gardening  of  the  Chinese,  although 

tive  rank  of  each  officer,  and  the  regula-  conspicuous  in  most  of  the  more  elegant 

tions  which  govern  them.     In  the  ar-  country  houses  within  and  around  the 

rangement  of  public  officers,  there  is  kept  principal  cities,  is  most  conspicuously 

in  view  a  comparison  of  the  merits  and  displayed  in  the  grounds  around  the  im- 

demerits  of  each,  and  a  record  of  this  perial  palace  of  rekin,  and  in  those  ez« 

merit  is  preserved  and  consulted,  with  a  tensive   parks  called    Yuen-ming-yuen, 

view  either  of  degrading  or  of  promoting  which  are  decorated  with  all  the  elegant 

the  incumbent.                                '  embellishments    that    are  calculated   to 

In  a  country  so  densely  populated  as  gratify  imperial  pride. 

China,  where  the  pursuit  of  agriculture  In  the  manufacture  of  certain  articles, 

must  from  the  nature  of  things  supply  it  is  well  known  that  China  formerly  ex- 

the   essential  means  of  subsistence,  it  celled  all    other  nations,  especially  in 

holds  the  first  rank  among  the  useful  their  porcelain  and  silk,  lackered  ware, 

arts.    It  is  in  itself  deemed  second  only  carved  work  in  wood,  ivory,  and  other 

to  literature ;  and  we  can  scarcely  won-  materials.     They  were    the   first   who 

der  at  the  homage  which  it  receives  from  manufactured  porcelain,  for  which  they 

the    £mperor    himself,  who,   with   the  have  been  long  celebrated,  and  other  na- 

princes  and  officers  of  the  court,  repairs  tions  who  have  borrowed  the  art  from 

every  year  to  the  temple  which  is  dedi-  them,  although  they  excel  them  in  the 

cated  to  the  inventor  of  agriculture,  to  painting  and  gilding  of  the  surface,  have 

plough  the  land  as  well  as  to  offer  sacri-  not  attained  the  art  of  making  it  so  hard, 

fices.     Without  equaling  the  most  ad-  in  the  resistance  which  it  offers  to  the 

Tanced  European  nations  in  husbandry,  heat  without  cracking,  or  in  composing 

it   must  W  admitted  that  the  Chinese  so  well  the  substance  of  the  material, 

exceed  all  the  Asiatic  nations  in  the  ex-  They  can  also  boast  of  the  silk  nrmnufac- 

cellence  to  which  they  have  carried  this  ture  as  an  original  invention.    Silk  has 

useful  pursuit.    The  principal  object  of  lon^  been  an  article  of  extensive  use  in 

culture  is    the  rice,  which  supplies  a  vanous  narts  of  the  empire  as  well  as  a 

freat  proportion  of  the  food  to  the  in-  principal  staple  of  export,  and  its  culture 
abitants ;  and  two  crops  as  well  as  one  has  received  the  principal  care  of  the  court, 
of  vegetables  are  produced  upon  the  same  the  empress  according  to  authoritative 
spotof  ground  during  a  single  year.  The  tradition,  having  origmally  planted  the 
farms  are  small  and  without  fences,  but  mulberry  tree.  With  looms  of  simple  con- 
are  usually  guarded  with  ditches,  and  the  struction  they  imitate  the  choicest  patterns 
low  wet  lands,  where  the  rice  is  culti-  of  the  silk  both  of  England  and  France,  and 
rated,  are  divided  by  narrow  embank-  they  produce  elegant  specimens  of  dam- 
ments  which  are  used  as  walks.  Most  ask  and  flowered  satins.  The  crape 
of  their  agricultural  implements  are  sim-  manufactured  by  them  is  also  of  a  very 
pie ;  and  it  h  alleged  that  we  are  indebted  fine  quality,  and  they  make  also  a  species 
to  them  for  the  winnowing  machine  of  silk  called  in  Canton  ponge,  which 
which  is  now  used  in  our  own  country,  washes  and  is  highly  prized.  The  agri- 
From  the  over-crowded  population  of  the  cultural  staple  which  now  forms  the  prin- 
empire,  space  is  greatly  economized,  and  cipal  article  of  export  from  China  to  for- 
the  terrace  cultivation  has  been  long  an  eign  ports,  will  be  but  briefly  considered, 
object  of  admiration  to  travelers.  Garden  It  would  be  unnecessary  to  describe  the 
vegetables,  such  as  cabbages,  pease  and  various  kinds  of  tea  which  are  produced 
potatoes,  grow  abundantly  at  Macao;  in  the  different  parts  of  the  empire,  or 
hat  these  were  formerly, and  we  presume  their  mode  of  preparation;  but  as  is 
are  now  cultivated  only  for  the  supply  of  known  to  most  of  our  readers,  it  is  yield- 
the  European  and  native  Portuguese  ed  in  vast  quantity  in  the  interior  pro- 
population  at  that  place.  There  is  how-  vinces,  and  is  transported  by  water  in 
ever  one  ornate  branch  of  agriculture  in  the  boats  which  crowd  the  rivers  and 
which  the  Chinese  peculiarly  excel,  and  canals  to  the  seaboard — principally  to 
this  is  the  department  of  landscape  gar-  Canton — where  the  greater  portion  is 
dening.  The  construction  of  artificial  shipped  to  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
poods,  streams,  and  mstic  work,  and  the  States,  and  more  recently  to  other  parts 
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of  Europe.    In namerable  smaller  articles  exactions  from  the  imperial  officers  as  to 

of  curiosity  or  use,  are  also  produced  to  make  the  office  anything  but  desrnhte. 

a  considerable  amount  in  various  parts  This  monopoly  has  now  become  abolish- 

of  the  empire,  and  are  either  sold  for  do-  ed,and  so  has  the  Consoo  fund,  from  whidi 

mestic  consumption,  or  they  are  exported  the  creditors  of  many  of  them  drew  tbeit 

abroad.  payment,  the  fund  being  raised  by  a  levy  of 

The  foreign  commerce  of  China  is,  about  three  per  cent,  upon  foreign  ex- 

however,  inconsiderable  in  amount,  when  ports  and  imports,  through  the  agency  of 

compared  with  the  vast  internal  trade  of  the  Hone  n>erchants.     Several  port  offi- 

the  empire.    Their  trading  junks  are  ex-  cers  such  as  the  **  Hoppo  "  or  Coromis- 

tensively  employed  in  the  coasting  trade,  sioner  of  Customs,  the  "  Comprador  *  or 

although  it  18  the  policy  of  the  govern-  purveyor  of  provisions,  and  the  **liB- 

ment  to  lay  restrictions  upon  the  com-  guist,"  were  also  connected  with  the  poiti 

merce  whicn  is  prosecuted  by  their  own  before  the  late  treaty,  whose  duty  it  was 

people  from  their  own  shores.    Those  made  to  compensate  themselves  by  exoc- 

junks    are,    however,    notwithstanding  bitant  exactions  from  their  subordiuftei 

these  restrictions,  found  sailing  to  the  in  office- 
north  as  far  as  Japan,  to  the  Luconian        It  will  hardly  be  denied  that  the  Chi- 

Islands  upon  the  east,  to  Batavia  at  the  nese  eminently  excel  in  the  useful  arts^ 

south,  and  to  the  west  they  advance  to  To  them  we  may  justly  credit  the  cvh 

the  Straits  of  Malacca  with  silk,  piece  discovery  of  the  art  of  printing  vpoi 

goods,  china-ware,  sugar,  rhubarb,  gin-  moveable  types,  which  was  tbcfe  in  vse 

•eng,  sandal  wood,  and  products  of  this  in  the  tenth  century.     And  there  is  satis- 

sort,  returning  with  areca  nuts,  rattans,  factory  evidence  to  convince  us  that  they 

edible  birds'  nests,  pepper,  and  similar  also  discovered  the  art  of  manafactonng 

productions.    The  internal  trade  of  the  paper  as  early  as  the  year  95.     Tbcy 

empire  by  means  of  the  imperial  canal  also  used  gunpowder  in  fire- works  at  a 

and    neighboring    waters,  is    immense,  very  ancient  period ;  and  if  they  did  Ml 

These  watery  arteries  of  inland  commu-  invent  the  mariner's  compass,  it  was  M 

nication  are  almost  ever  crowded  with  least  in  early  use  by  them.    Their  ince- 

hoats,  which  it  is  said  contain  a  popula-  nuity  in  manufacturing  numeroas artides 

tion  nearly  as  large  as  that  of  the  land,  of  light  work,  such  as  vase*,  disbcs. 

The  diversity  in  fact,  which  exists  be-  cups,  domestic  utensils,  and  parlor  oma- 

tween  the  productions  of  the  di&rent  ments,  various  species  ot   embroidefr, 

provinces  of  the  empire,  and  the  markets  metallic  mirrors,  and  carved  and  lackeri^ 

which  are  provided  in  each  for  those  of  ware,  will  hardly  be  doubted.     Yet  tbcy 

the  other,  rendet  a  vast  inland  transpor-  do  not  appear  to  excel  in  the  fine  ana 

tation  absolutely  necessary.    Rice  and  They  are  somewhat  deficient  in  dravia| 

sugar  are  yielded  in  the  provinces  of  the  and  painting,  although  the  buds,  iiMects, 

south,  silk,  cotton,  and  tea,  are  produced  and  flowers,  which  adorn  their  articles  of 

in  the  east,  the  west  furnishes  metals  and  taste  are  accurately  portrayed,  yet  ttey 

minerals,  and  f urs and  drugs  are  produced  fail  in  shading  and  perspective.     TWy 

by  the  north.     It  is  obvious  that   the  are  likewise  deficient  in  the  kindred  atc 

dense   population  of  the  interior,  with  of  sculpture,  or  the  cutting  a  pen  sioot; 

wants  to  be  supplied  as  connected  with  but  they  are  somewhat  apt  in  the  modci- 

the  products  of  the  various  partF,  must  ing  of  clay.    Nor  hare  they  made  great 

originate  a  vast  inland  trade.    The  for-  progress  in  music.    Their  inptnuneots  ol 

eign  trade  in  leading  articles  of  Chinese  music,  although  quite  numerous,  cofwusl- 

production,  which  until  the  last  treaty,  ing  of  several  species  of  lutea  and  gai- 

it  is  well  known,  has  been  confined  to  tars,  flutes,  fiddles,  and  harmoaio—  erf 

Canton,  was  formerly  in  a  great  measure  wires,  touched  by  two  slips  of  bawtrtTTi, 

in  the  hands  of  the  Hong   merchants,  as  well  as  the  various  sorts  of  gpovga 

This  body  of  men,  as  is  well  known,  which  are  familiar  to  us,  are  cofapuativ*- 

were  formely  appointed  to  conduct  the  ly  rude,  and  would  seem  to  beCovig  to  a 

commerce  of  the  port  of  Canton,  and  to  people  who  have  not  advanced  to  a  rmj 

guaranty  the  good  conduct  of  the  crews  high  state  of  civilization. 
of  the  vessels  with  which  they  traded,  as        Another  peculiar  feature  oC  Clunat 

well  as  the  payment  of  their  datics  to  the  institutions,  is  the  geneml  diftisiutt  ti 

government,  themselves  being  liable  for  education.    Extraordinary-  m  it  aay  a^ 

the  debts  incurred  by  one  or  all  of  the  pear,  it  is  not  the  less  true,  Aat  a  a; 

body.    In  torn  they  ware  subject  to  such  of  general  edocation  exiata 
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the  empire  of  China,  where  ainoet  every  deemed  the  high  priest  of  the  empire, 
town  possesses  its  public  place  of  instruc-  worships  heaven,  while  the  priests  of  the 
tioi»^  and  each  wealthy  family  possesses  state  religion,  subordinate  to  the  emperor, 
its  private  tutor.  It  appears  to  be  the  ob-  are  the  distinguished  personages  who 
ject  o|  the  government  to  endeavor,  by  are  connected  with  the  court  Besides 
diffusing  the  means  of  education,  to  seek  the  system  of  Confucius,  which  may  pro- 
out  the  genuine  ability  which  exists  in  perly  be  denominated  the  state  religion, 
the  community,  for  the  service  of  the  is  that  of  Budhism,  the  five  principal  pre- 
state.  As  we  have  before  remarked,  the  cepts  of  which  are  a  prohibition  from 
distribution  of  state  offices  is  granted  to  putting  living  creatures  to  death,  steal- 
approved  talent  and  learning,  and  the  ing,  marrying,  falsehood,  and  the  drink- 
Sroportion  of  the  community  which  is  ing  of  wine.  The  priests  of  this  religion 
evoted  to  letters  is  very  great.  Under  are  associated  in  monasteries,  which  are 
such  circumstances  it  is  obvious  that  attached  to  the  Temple  of  Fo,  and  to  the 
literature,  or  the  number  of  printed  books,  nine  and  seven-storied  pagodas  which 
is  extensive,  embracing  voluminous  works  are  scattered  through  the  empire,  and  are 
upon  jurisprudence  and  ethics,  statistics,  connected  with  this  worship.  But  this 
the  drama,  poetry,  and  indeed  everything  religion  appears  to  be  declining  and  its 
which  goes  to  form  the  body  of  literature  temples  are  going  to  decay.  The  Taou 
among  civilized  states.  Extensive  libra-  sect,  another  species  of  worship  which 
ries  are  common,  and  include  volumes  has  become  established  in  China,  so  far 
connected  with  the  vanous  branches  of  as  can  be  learned  from  it§  doctrines,  in- 
koowled^e  relating  to  the  above  depart-  cuicates  a  contempt  of  riches,  honors^ 
ments.  The  statistical  works  which  they  and  all  worldly  distinctions,  and  aims  at 
possess  concerning  the  country,  are  in-  that  epicurean  philosophy  which  seeks 
deed  very  voluminous.  The  principal  to  subdue  every  passion  that  is  calculat- 
of  these,  containing  a  complete  account  ed  to  interfere  with  perfect  tranquillity. 
of  the  empire,  embraces  two  hundred  This  sect,  however,  gradually  degenerated 
and  forty  volumes,  describing  the  popula-  into  a  body  of  alchymists  who  profess  to 
tion,  geography,  revenues,  magistracy,  deal  in  magic. 

and  other  details,  of  every  province  of  From  this  brief  view  of  the  religion 

China,  and  also  the  actual  condition  of  of  China  it  is  perceived  that  the  fl^eat 

Chinese  Tartary.     Be.sides  this  general  body  of  the  people  are  idolators,  witnout 

volume,  each  province  has  its  own  his-  possessing  any  solid  and  clearly  defined 

tory.  including  an  account  of  its  produc-  system  of  Christian  faith.    Notwithstand- 

tions,  manufactures,  eminent  persons,  as  ing  the  former  opposition  to  the  Catholic 

well    as  other    matters  throwing  light  Church  by  the  Emperor,  we  perceive  that 

upon  its  actual  condition.  by  our  late  treaty  with  the  government. 

The  state  religion  of  China  is  derived  we  are  permitted  to  build  houses  of  Chris* 

from   the  system  of  Confucius,  whose  tian  worship  within  the  boundaries  of 

works  are  a  mingled  body  of  ethics  and  China,  and  by  a  recent  decree  of  the  im- 

politics.    The  state  worship  is  divided  perial  court,  the  worship  of  Christianity 

into  three  clashes :  the  great  sacrifices,  is  tolerated  throughout  the  empire, 

the   medium   sacrifices,  and    the  lesser  The  amusements  of  the  Chinese  are 

sacrifices.    Under  the  first  are  worship-  varied — gambling  is  frequent,  conjuring 

ed  the  heaven  and  the   earth;  the  ad-  and  sleight  of  hand,  shuttle-cock,  kite 

herents  of  Confucius  appearing  to  be-  flying,  in  which  they  peculiarly  excel, 

lieve  that  there  is  an  animating  intelli-  — these  srial  implements  being  some- 

gence  presiding  over  the  world  which  times  constructed  with  great  elegance — 

rewards  virtue  and  punishes  vice.    There  and  even  old  men  participate    in    the 

are  also  other  objects  of  worship,  as  the  amusement ;  fireworks  of  unusual  splea- 

gods  of  the  land  and  grain,  and  in  almost  dor,  and  theatrical    entertainments   are 

every  street  altars  are  seen,  upon  which  quite  common.      The  dinners  are  also 

is  a  rude  stone  with  matches  of  incense  attended  with  much  ceremony,  and  with 

burning  before  it ;  the  sun    and  moon,  a  scrupulous  adherence  to  those  forms 

ffods,  genii,  sages,  fabled  inventors  of  which  constitute  the  etiquette  of  such  en- 

Otters,  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  the  tertainments  in  polished  life.  The  courses 

useful  arts,  spirits  of  deceased  statesmen,  are   firequent,  consisting,  among   other 

eminent  scholars,  martyrs,  the  clouds,  things,  of  sharks*  fins,  deer  sinews,  dogs, 

rain,  wind   and  thunder,  military  ban-  rats,  earthworms,  and  other  dishes,  at 

Hers,  and  other  objects,  also  receive  di-  which  an  European  would  shrink,  yet 

Tine  homage.    The  aovereign,  who  is  those  are  sometimes  serred  in  fine  poroe. 


rilh,  occasionally,  silver  covers  and  alihongh  f 

ciip.4   of    silver   gilt.      The     new  and  ihe    r 

e  the  period  in  which  presents  are  built,  they 

[y  exchanged   among  friends,  and  and  permai 
Mjmmonly  consist  of  delicacies,  such        The  citi 

e  fruit,  fine  tea,  silk  stuffs  for  dress-  con?litQte 

nd    ornameniB   of   various    kinds,  as  is  proba 

I  are  accompanied  by  a  list  inscribed  empire  i*  I 

a  red  ticket.     Bui  one  of  the  most  court.     W 

guished   festivals   of  China  is  the  mated  at  a 

of  lanterns.    It    is   noticed    that  centre  of  al 

;  the  principal  ornaments  of  tbe  nation,  be 

ise  are  the  lanti;rns  of  various  colors.'  dence  of  tl 

1  adorn  their  public  buildings  and  ed  by  wal 

te  mansions,  and  also  decorate  Iheii  population 

als  and  processions.     Some  of  these  est.  it  cou 

instructed  in  curious  figures  of  ani-  could  be  ■ 

and  being  composed  of  silk,  var-  space,     Tl 

horn,  paper,  and   glass,  they  are  more  immi 

effectually  to  represent  different  ob-  peiial  real 

bloving  men,  galloping  on  horse-  imposing. 

,  fighting  orperfotming  various feals,  grounds  ij 

sentations  of  beasts,  birds,  and  other  seem  lo  li 

als,  in  full  motion,  the  circular  move-  hills  and 

being  communicated  by  fine  threads  water.      1 

led  lo  the  figures,  are  quite  common,  islands,  th 

ivhole  indicating  an  effeminacy   of  edifices,  ir 

which  is  peculiar  lo  Asiatic  nations,  these  orni 

e  public  works  of  Ihe  Chinese,  their  upon  whit 

rial  canal,  running  a  distance  of  six  that  seem 

red  miles  through  the  centre  of  the  Eight  mil 

re,  the  walls  of  their  cities,  and  their  park  of  Yu 

es,  exhibit  the  evidences  of  eilraor-  according 

y  thrift  and  foreca.s(,  as  well  as  ef-  places  of 

e    industry.      The    imperial   canal  his  numei 

ilutes   a    safe    avenue  for  a  vast  stituie  a  v 

nt  of  inland  transportation  belvreen  garden   a[ 

'eniole   pninis   of  the   empire,   and  woodland! 

s  also  as  a  drain  to  an  immense  ex-  canals,  a 

if  swampy  country.     The  bridges,  adorned,  i 

of  them,  consist  of  solid  masonry,  original  w 
ing  considerable  skill  in  this  species         Nankin 

hiiecture,and  the  great  wall,  stretcb-  imperial  ci 

distance  of  more  than  fifteen  hun-  a  slate  of 

niles  upon  the  northern  frontier  of  proximity 

I  proper,  and  which  was  originally  favorable 

ructed   as   a   bulwark   against   the  place,  will 

rs,  IS  probably  the  mo.st  stupendous  it  has  of  I 

ment  of  human   labor  to  be  found  Even  now 

the  globe.    The  architecture  which  manulactu 

ila  throughout  the  various  parts  of  which  beai 

inolry  is  very  uniform ;  it  is  light,  production 

luses  are  low,  the  lenl-like  root  is  which  is  c 

rled    by  slender  wooden  columns,  from  the 

he   ornamental    gateways    which  formed  thi 

the  sti«ets,  together  wiin  the  pa-  the  city  is 

I  in  Ihe  ^rdens  of  their  country  the  Tartar 

I,  sooieliraea  surrounded  by  sheets  molished 

>Ier    running    by  rock   work    and  most  sacre 

1  by  wooden   bridges,   with  their  of  war. 
ig  and  abundant  gJding,  produce        Tbe  cit; 

be  whole  a  very  pleasiog  effect;  geoNallyli 
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ican  trade  is  principally  confined,  is  Can-  empire  upon  the  earth  nnder  one  govem- 
ton,  and  it  is  here  that  most  of  the  foreign  ment  for  many  ages.    Their  legal  svs- 
vessels  are  anchored.    The  streets  are  tem,  likewise,  has  the  color  of  justice, 
narrow,  being  only  calculated  for  foot-  although  it  is  in  many  respects  obiection- 
passengers,  and  the  passage  of  sedan-  able.     The  influence  of  wealth  is  there 
chairs,  and  are  pared  witn  fla^-stones,  less  reearded  than  in  European  states, 
while  the  houses,  like  those  of  the  other  while  the  Emperor  is  invested  with  the 
Chinese  cities,  are  low.    They  are  occa-  power  of  a  despot,  haying  the  jight  of 
sionally    ornamented    with   gate-ways,  appointing  his  successor  even  out  of  the 
which  are  decorated  in  memory  of  dis-  circle  of  the  imperial  family.    The  Chi- 
tinguished    individuals.    That    part    of  nese  portion  of  the  population  are  a  quiet 
Canton    which   contains  the  European  and  tractable  race,  ^though  false  and 
factories,  is  not  unlike  the  other  portion,  distrustful,  especially  upon  me  sea-board. 
In  those  shops  which  are  devoted  to  Chi-  where  a  lar^e  body  of  Ladrones  or  pirates, 
nese  customers,  the  fronts  are  opened  to  together  with  the  lowest  class  of  the 
the  streets,  while  those  which  are  em-  population,  are  accumulated.     Vet,  with 
ployed  in  the  European  trade  are  closed,  all  these  faults,  they  possess,  as  a  nation. 
The  various  streets  are  occupied  by  the  some  very  estimable  qualities,  and  are, 
different  trades,  with  names  according  to  perhaps,  as  conscientious  as  we  might 
the  kinds  of  merchandise  which  are  sold,  suppose  Asiatic  idolators  would  be,  from 
Upon  the  side  of  each  shop  is  suspended  the  character  of  their  education, 
from  on  high,  a  huge  ornamental  label  of  In  some  points  of  civil  polity,  it  must 
varnished  and  gilded  wood,  upon  which  be  admitted,  however,  that  they  are  ex- 
tbe  particular  occupation  of  the  tenant,  tremely  deficient,  and  this  deficiency  is 
and  the  name  of  the  merchandise  in  which  especially  obvious  in  their  military  estab- 
he  traffics,  are  inscribed.    These  labels  lishment,  which  was  most  strikinely  ex- 
being  hung  with  the  edges  toward  the  hibited  in  the  recent  contest  with  ureat 
street,  and  highly  gilded  and  varnished,  Britain,  in  reference  to  the  opium  trade ; 
exhibit  a  vista  which  is  very  gay  in  its  when  a  comparatively  small  British  fleet 
appearance.    It  would  also  seem  that  the  was  found  sufficient  to  bring  a  nation 
principal  shops  connected  with  European  of  four  hundred  millions   of  people  to 
and  American  trade,  were  formerly  occu-  terms,  and  to  compel  them  to  the  execu- 
pied  by  dealers  in  silks,  lackered  and  tion  of  a  favorable  treaty,  granting  all 
carved  ware,  and  other  lighter  articles,  which  the  invaders  required.     We  do 
to  the  exclusion  of  cotton,  tea,  and  other  not  propose,   however,  to  discuss  the 
commodities  ;  these  being,  at  that  time,  merits  of  this  controversy, 
rwlricted  to  the  Hong  merchants,  whose  „^^^  ^^g^^j  j^j^,  ^^  tantas  componeie 
monopoly,  as  we  before  intimated,  has  lites" 
been  abolished. 

In  this  view  which  we  have  taken  of  The  Chinese  army  is  large,  consisting 
the  Empire  of  China,  we  perceive  that  of  a  regular  Tartar  military  force,  com- 
the  Chinese  have  already  attained  a  con-  posed  of  about  one  hundred  and  sixteen 
siderable  advance  in  the  useful  arts,  and  thousand  men,   numbering  Mantchous, 
in  their  crude  form  of  literature,  but  Mongols,  and  a  few  Chinese,  who  joined 
science  is  there  still  in  its  infancy.    They  the  Mantchou  army  during  the  close  of 
DJay  indeed  be  considered  in  some  re-  the  Chinese  dynasty.    To  these  may  be 
"Pwts  a  refined    people,   if  refinement  added  a  force  of  six  hundred  and  twenty- 
consists  in  a  scrupulous  adherence  to  the  five  thousand  regular  Chinese  troops,  and 
Djinute  forms  of  etiquette  and  the  ceremo-  five  hundred  thousand  Mongol  cavalry 
niah  of  civilized    life ;  yet  in  much  of  who  do  service  upon  the  frontiers  like 
^it  moral  system  they  have  not  pro-  the  Russian  Cossacks.    Indeed,  the  pa- 
pswd  much  beyond  mere  barbarians,  cific  character  of  the  Chinese  is  strongly 
To  suppose  that  they  are  de**titote  of  contrasted  with  the  more  active  and  war- 
political  shrewdness  and  discretion  in  the  like  Tartars,  who  constitute'  the  principal 
management  of  the  government,  we  think  military  officers,  and  maintain  a  predonrd- 
indicates  an  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  nant  influence  at    the    imperial   court 
Jneir  institutions;  for  they  pursue,  in  Besides,  their  weapons  of  war  are  ex- 
their  jealousy  of  strangers,  such  a  policy  tremely  rude  and  ineffective,  even  were 
Mis  calculated  to  prevent  the  interference  there  an  abundance  of  military  skill  and 
of  foreigners  with  their  institutions,  and  courage  to  wield  them  with  success, 
vhich  has  continued  the  most  populous  The  commerce  of  the  United  States 
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with  China  has  already  attained  con*  and  enlightened  0]r8tcin  of  trade  bj  the 
siderable  importance.    We  now   have  Chinese  government,  which^  in  its  com- 
about  seventy  vessels  engaged  in  the  mercial  intercourse  with  other  nations, 
China  trade  from  our  own  ports,  employ-  has  heretofore   been  regardless   of  the 
ine  a  capital  of  about  seven  millions  of  principles  of  international  law.     By  the 
dollars.    China  exports  to  foreign  coon-  late  treaty,  the  commerce  that  was  for- 
tries,  annually,  about  fifteen  mUlions  of  merly  limited  to  Canton,  is  now  txVenM 
dolkrs  worth  of  different  kinds  of  teas,  to  five  other  ports,  and  it  places  oa  a 
treasure  to  the  amount  of  fourteen  mil-  clearly  defined  basis,  the  commercial  re- 
lions,  raw  silks,  silk  thread,  and  silk  ktions  which  we  sustain   towasd  the 
goods,  to  the  value  of  nearly  six  millions,  government,  regardim^  all  which  appcr- 
and  a  considerable  amount   of  cassia,  tains  to  the  spirit  of  iair  trade, 
sugar,  sugar-candy*  lackered  ware,  carved        There  are,  doubtless,  substantial  evils 
work,  matting;,  fans  and  porcelain,  the  connected  with  the  system  of  the  Chinese 
whole  amounting  to  about  forty-six  mil-  government,  which  is  a  vast  contxahaad 
lions  of  dollars.    A  considerable  propor-  despotism,  acting  through  the  agency  of 
tion  of  these  products  finds  its  way  to  constituted  boards  and  carefully  coUcdeA 
this  country.    The    imports  are  about  statistical  knowledge,   with  inspccton. 
equal  in  value  to  the  exports,  and  are  spies  and  executive  ofiicers,  distribvled 
composed,     besides   other    articles,    of  through  every  part  of  their  empire.  That, 
opium,  rice,  treasure,  pearls,  raw  cotton,  as  a  nation,  they  are  vain  and  cxactis^ 
ginseng,  cotton  manufactures  and  cotton  has  been  often  demonstrated,  hut  Aa 
yam,  woolen  manufactures  of  various  spirit  has  been  the  result  of  th^  isolaiBtf 
sorts,  various  kinds  of  metals,  betel  nut,  jKwition — superior  to  the  surrounding  »- 
becho  de  mer,  and  birds*  nests.    The  tions,  and  with  little  opportunity  to 
goods  that  we  buy  from  that  country  are  pare  their  real  acquisiuons  with  the 
paid  for  in  cotton  goods,  ginseng  and  civilized  countries  of  the  world, 
lead,  and  by  bills  of  creidit  whicn  are  religion  is  the  spirit  of  a  false  and 
drawn  on  London  bankers.    Besides  the  tical  philosophy,  whose  worship   is  n 
payment  by  the  English  for  Iheir  teas,  my thological  idolatry,  and  not  the  apirac^ 
silks,  and  other  exports  from  China,  by  genuine  Christianity — a  fiery  exhaliins 
their  cotton  goods,  they  also  draw  a  large  from  a  pestilential  and  stagnant  bog.  «ri 
amount  of  the  precious  metals  from  the  not  the  effulgent  htams  of  the  saa  tf 

-  empire  for  the  opium  which  is  now  cul-  heaven.    We  perceive  the  inflocacc  cs 

tivated  to  a  considerable  extent  in  their  their  system  in  a  looneand  floctttatiag,  C 

^  East  India  possessions,  and  they  now  not  a  corrupt  administration  of  the 

have  about  two  hundred  vessels  which  ernmrnt,  not  on  the  part  of  the  ~~ 

are  employed  in  the  China  traile.     But  for  Lc  appears  to  be  honest,  but 

the  foreign  trade,  as  we  before  remarked,  the    inferior  officers,    whose 

hears  but  a  small  proportion  to  that  which  obliged  to  travel  a  long  distance 

crowds  the  inland  waters  of  the  empire,  they  meet  the  royal  ear,  and  at  ' 

The  canal-boats,  junks,  and  flower-boats,  it,  cdlored  and  distorted.     We 

the  Hong  and  mandarin  boats,  which  the  same  influence  in  the  concubi 

abound  in  the  harbor  of  Canton,  and  in-  which  prevails  throughout  the  csa, 

deed  in  almost  every  place  of  trade,  con-  and  in  tnat  foulest  of  crimes,  infsniif  A 

tain  a  very  large  and  active  portion  of  which  is  tacitly  permitted,  since  the  kws 

the  Chinese  population.  are  silent  upon  the  subje<^     It  i*  ^vkm 

The  late  treaty  which  has  been  nego-  ble  that  the  more  intimate  ooanecuoa  d 

tiated  with  China  by  our  own  govern-  the  empire  in  trade  with  modem  ciriJ 

mtnU  if  it  does  not  extend  our  privileges  nations,  will  eventually  work  o«t  i 

to  a  greater  extent  than  those  which  form  upon  tho^e  subjects.     We  m 

were  granted  to  us  by  the  British  treaty,  prepared  to  say  that  the  aoil  of  C 

at  least  defines  the  relations  which  our  will  be    soon  intersected  by   raihr^. 

commerce  will  hereafter  sustain  toward  or  that  the  Kiang  and  other  na 

that  empire.   The  commerce  of  the  Union,  rivers  will  be  traversed  by  steal 

like  that  of  the  Enropeen  nations,  has  within  our  own  age:  Wa^t^  th« 

long  been    subjected   to   arbitrary  and  of  the  government  is  opposed  to  in 

capricious  exactions,  springing  perhaps  tion  of  all  sorts,  and  to  the  introdactioa  df 

as  much  from  the  corrupt  administration  any  agency  that  will  diminish  the  i 

of  the  underlings  of  office  in  the  Chinese  sity  of  individual  labor  in  that  over- 

ports,  as  from  tlie  absence  of  an  uniform  lated  country. 
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Theee  are  several  noticeable  character-  time  for  worship  and  a  time  for  laughter, 

istics  oi  American  letters  at  the  present  loud  as  '*  the  multitodinons  laughter  of 

time.    Many  old  things,  we  believe,  are  the  gods,**  and  we  have  observed  that 

'^  passinfl:  away  under  the  influence  of  a  they  who  laugh  the  most  vigorously  on 

\  general  law  by  which  the  intellectual  fit  occasions,  pray  the  best  on  all  others. 
Mvancement  of  the  country  bears  some        It  is  time  that  our  reviews  and  jouf^x 

proportion  to  its  physical  increase,  and  nals  should  have  the  confidence  to  tell         . 

the  development  of  refinement  and  civili-  the  public  the  truth  in  matters  of  taste.       ^ 

zation.    Given  a  quick,  active,  ingenious  and  criticism,  and  the  morality  of  think- 

people,  speaking  the  lan^page  of  one  of  ing  and  living  which  grows  oat  of  thesis 

Ihe   noblest    literatures    in    the    world.  Is    all  English     manliness    and    plain 

placed  under  circumstances  favorable  to  speaking  to  be  reserved  for  the  island  of 

the  growth  of  individual  character,  free  Great  Britain  that  we  must  be  taught  and 

in    government,  candid    and    frank   in  schooled  for  ever  by  foreign  reviewers  i 

manners,  just  beginning  to  feel  the  im-  Such  has  been  too  much  me  case ;  that 

pulses  and  healthy  rivalry  of  a  concen-  it  has  been  gradually  becoming  less  for 

trated  society  in  large  cities,  a  people  the  last  few  years,  cannot  have  escaped 

not  infidel  in  religion  or  alien  to  art,  and  the  most  careless  observer.    The  latest 

the  prediction  is  inevitable  that  noble  traveler  among  us,  Von  Raumer,  excul- 

tbinking  will  be  the  evidence  of  noble  pates  us  from  the  common  charge  of 

living,  that  the  poet  and  philosopher  will  beinga  vain-glorious  and  boasting  people, 

come  forth,  that  the  sentiment  and  life  of  and  says  that  be  found  us  quite  the  re- 

tbe  nation  will  be  written  in  books.    By  verse.      Certainly  a  spirit  of  frankness 

the  operation  of  Time  alone,  with  the  and  candor  is  on  the  increase.    It  is  to  ! 

servants   Time  in  this  country  brings  be  met  with  in  all  places  in  society,  it  1 

with  him,  the  cause  of  literature  will  will  of  course  find  its  way  into  liteia-  I 

advance.    Those  who  think  most  hum-  ture. 

bly  of  our  letters  must  vet  admit  that.        With  much  to  pull  down  there  wiU 

/Comparing  our  present  school  of  writers  be  found  much  to  preserve.    There  are 

/  with  those  of  tne  days  of  the  Dwights  more  than  the  ten  righteous  men  to  save 

/  and  Barlows,  we  have  both  in  number  the  state.    In  professional  literature  of 

V  mnd  quality  a  far  better  representation  of  the  pulpit,  the  bar,  and  medicine,  in  ths 

Naational  authors  at  this  day.    While  the  literature  of  the  sciences,  we  have  honor* 

^^^t  of    numerous   original    authors,  at  able  names ;  in  philosophy,  proceeding 

least  in  the  minor  departments  of  litera-  from  our  colleges,  there  are  living  voices 

ture,  is  taken  into  consideration  with  the  going  forth    which   will  not  soon  die 

g;rowing  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with  away  into  silence ;  in  poetry  and  fiction 

what  is  false  and  unworthy,  everywhere  there  are  names  the  country  will  stand 

expressed  in  conversation,  if  not  always  by ;  in  art  we  are  beginning  to  hear  of 

Vas  yet  asserted,  as  it  should  be,  in  print,  representative  men  who  stand  forth  be- 

we  may  argue  with  confidence  of  the  fore  the  world  in  behalf  of  the  nation. 

future  state  of  our  letters.    The  first  evi-  Honor  be  to  them  for  ever.    Let  the 

dence  of  strength  is  humilit}'.    The  vain-  critic  be  the  guardian  of  their  good  fanpe ; 

glorious  boaster  and   pretender  having  perpetually  renewing  the  laurel,  keeping 

acquired  that  which  he  onlv  assumed,  it  ever  fresh.     But  before  the  good  can 

can  afford  to  throw  away  his  burdensome  be  honored,  the  vain  and  noisy  evil  ones 

cloak   and  leaden  hood   of  hypocrisy,  must  be  removed.    The  rubbish  must  be 

The  ^*ay  and  freedom  of  manhood  and  cleared  from  the  temple  before  we  can 

of  candid  speaking  should  be  the  es-  see  the  beauty  of  its  proportions.    Re- 

pecial  qualities  of  Uiose  who  tread  this  move  the  bulk  of  scaffolding  which  seems 

American  soiL  to  add  to  the  size  of  the  structure,  and 

^    If  in  this  article  we  seem  to  speak  instead  of  being  diminished  it  actually 

with  some  levity  of  the  false  pretensions  appears  larger. 

/set  up  in  the  literafure  of  the  day.  we       One  of  the  glaring  tawdry  weeds  to  be 

^  trust  It  will  not  be  regarded  as  irrever-  rooted  out  of  this  overgrown  field,  is  that 

ence  towards  the  good,  or  want  of  faith  which  blazons   everywhere  around  in 

in  the  true.    We  nold  that  there  is  a  the  passion  for  notoriety— the  unseemly 
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lumsell    at     Hawthornden     murdering  tntireiy,  like  tho8e  of  CsBsar,  conceal 
repatations,  can  use  the  sword  very  ei-  his   baldness.     Among  American   lite- 
iettirely.    Abuse  has,  in  fact,  been  re-  rary  men,  on  the  contrary,  th^re  is  a    ' 
/^daced  to  a  s£i£iice. .  Girea  a  few  news-  great  deal  of  very  desperate,  melodra-    ; 
I  papers,  en    rapportt  a  large  stock    of  matic  scorchinje;  and  damnation.    An  au- 
I  queries,  a  plentiful  supply  of  italics,  a  thor  **  not  in  the  present  company^  is 
j  thumb  and  finger  of  exclamations,  and  a  a  dish  to  be  grilled  and  served  up  for 
dasb  of  small  caps.,  they  are  the  only  something  spicy.    It  even  invades  the 
tools    wanted,  lies   to    work    upon  of  press.    A  man  who  has  the  misfortune 
',  course  included,  and  the  infernal  machine  to  write  is  in  no  danger  of  want  of  ex- 
is  complete.      It  would    be  dangerous  cltement  if  he  reads  the  newspapers.    He 
were  it  not  farcical.    A  little  laughter  will  soon  find  how  scandalous  and  wicked 
'  will  spike  the  whole  battery.    There  are  a  thing  it  is  to  have  written  a  book,  es* 
adepts  in  the  trade,  andthereare  bunglers  pecially  if  It  be  a  good  one.    Private  ma- 
who  work  with  various  degrees  of  sue-  lice  is  not  enough  to  account  for  the 
cess,  but  for  the  most  part  the  thing  is  general  mel^e.    There  is  a  wheel  want- 
pitiable  and  ridiculous  enough.  ing  somewhere  in  the  machinery ;  a  sun 
;  When  a  matter  has  grown  ludicrous  in  fact  is  wanting  to  the  solar  system ! 
^reason  may  be  wasted  upon  it,  but  tliere  What  the  great  central  luminary  is  to  the 
is  a  general  spirit  of  misconception  and  harmony  of  the  planets,  great  authors 
distrust  among  the  Itteratcursl^l  the  coun^  would  be  to  our   flighty    disorganized 
try  which  is  worth  accounting  for  by  a  literature.    A  few  accredited  .undoubted-, 
simple  suggestion.    Letters  are  usually  ly  ereat  authors  would  still  the  tumult 
j  suppos^Jo  exist  under  The  government  Under  the  shadow  of  their  roof  trees  the 
/  of  a  republic.    They  would  seem  to  be  little  birds  might  pick,  and  flutter,  and 
'   here  in  a  state  of  anarchy — all  is  noise,  show  their  wings  only  with  admiration. 
M>abble  and  confusion,  like  the  concert  in  But  while  little  birds  are  called  eagles, 
Hogarth's  enraged  musician,  where  the  while  asses  are  passing  for  lions,  micros- 
soft  flute  of  puflery  is  invaded  by  the  copes  must  be  expected  to  be  used,  and 
knife-grinder,  busy  for  *<  cutting  up  ;**  a  false  skins  to  be  plucked  at,  and  ears  to 
sweet  milkmaid  that  good  Izaak  Walton  be  measured.     We  need  a  monarch  to 
might  have  kissed,  and  a  wauling  cat  on  control  the  subjects  and  give  laws  to  the 
a  chimnev.    Whence  this  clamor  ?    In  court,  or  at  least  a  President  for  the  Re- 
Europe  there  is  said  to  be  a  feeling  of  ptiblic.     We  predict  that  there  will  con- 
fraternity among  literary  men,  they  are  tinue  to  be  a  great  deal  of  carping  and 
distinguished  by  their  courtesies,  mutual  backbiting  till  all  pretensions  are    set- 
intercnange  of  compliments,  learned  so-  tied. 

cieties ;  -ffley  do  not  like  slaves  take  the        Much  of  the  literature  of  the  country — 

names  of  their  masters,  or  play  in  the  the  poems  that  should  elevate,  the  essays 

Literary  Masquerade ;  they  are  not  all  that  should  interest,  the  biographical  ar-  ^ 

zreat  authors,  but  they  are  respected  and  tides  which  should  be  true  and  candid, 

ioved  according  to  their  merits  and  their  that  they  might  as  well  warn  by  the  ex- 

yirtues.     They  do  not  perpetually  black-  hibition  of  errors  as  encourage  by  good 

hall  each  other.    Their  ^ood  name  is  example,  the  criticism  which  should  j)U- 

safe  in  one  another's  keeping.     No  one,  Tify  the  taste — most  of  what  is  read  by  the 

to  be  sure,  believes  that  the  good   fel-  people  still  continues  to  be  fumifihed  in 

low  who  writes  a  song  is  thenceforth  magazines  illustrated  with  plates  of  the 

a  Moore  or  a  Berang^r,    but  he  has  f^nions  and  engravings,  baa  copies  from 

his    chair,  and  his  welcome,    and   his  the  bad  tawdry  originals  of  the  English 

appropriate    niche    on   Parnassus,   and  annuals.*    The  purest  literature  flowing 

share  of  the  bays  though  they  may  not  through  such  a  ch^nneT  must  take  its 

— 

*  By  the  wav,  a  letter  writer  (Mr.  Dix  Ross)  in  a  late  number  of  the  Boston  Adas,  ipcak- 
mg  from  Lonaon,  says,  "  Ackerman  the  publisher  says,  that  he  looks  more  to  his  Aimeri- 
can  and  Indian  sale  for  his  annual  than  to  England  ;  for  the  rage  for  theae  pretty  picture 
books  has  nearly  passed  away  here."  This  sounds  like  the  talk  of  the  early  discoverers  of 
the  country,  who  provided  glass  beads  and  baubles  for  the  American  natives.  That  the 
people  of  this  land  ehould  furnish  a  market  for  the  cast-off  picture  books  of  Europe  is  a  not 
very  honorable  imputation,  and  one  in  which  we  would  gladly  convict  Mr.  Dix  Rosa  of 
error.  •*  Importing  annuals**  in  truth  of  late  years  has  been  a  costly  experiment,  on  the  part 
of  the  booksellers  enj^ased  in  it,  upon  the  credulity  and  bad  taMe  of  the  put)lic.  Importers 
are  turning  their  capitalaB  well  as  English  pobli<«hers,  in  a  diflerent  direction.  We  have 
had  our  full  share  of  that  8100)  and  begin  to  call  for  somediing  better.    The  popular  books 
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tone,  in  some  degceea  from  the  adjacent  sure  upon  the  contnbslQta^lo^  or  ^ 

soil.    Good  liters^ture  by  such  a  contact  conductor  of^th^se  works.    It  is  to  tbe 

V  will  either  be  cprrupted.or  checked  in  its  honor  of  (he  publishers  that  they  \xit 
onward  course  of  improvement .  There  paid  considerable  sums  to  eood  autbon, 
can  be  no  inspiration  gained  Ifom  the  and  authors  are  right  in  senine  their  pro- 
milliner's  figures  in  the  frontispiece  or  ductions,  as  a  merchant  does  nig  vaitf, 

V  the  milliner's  literature  inside.  The  con-  where  they  will  get  most  toonty  for  tkm. 
tributions  of  good  writers  may  he  bought^  We  are  simply  stating  aJafiL-jdi^cttditi- 
if  well  paid  for,  and  be  made  to  sanction  hie  in  itself  to  the  country^  a  fact  whKk 
the  imposition  upon  the  public,  but  such  should  be  lelt  to  be  fo,  and  from  wlid 
writers  will  take  good  care  to  let  the  those  concerned  shouTd  eitiicale  thcA' 
public  see  that  though  their  pockets  may  selves  in  the  best  and  fipeediesLma^foi- 
oe  interested  in  the  matter  their  hearts  sible.  With  all  the  apologies  that  can  U 
are  not.  They  will  sell  their  names  and  made  for  conveying  literature  to  tbe  ptb- 
a  loose  unemployed  sheet  from  their  port-  lie  through  this  medium,  we  think  it  bi 
folios,  but  they  have  not  '*  the  virtue  to  had  its  day.  The  oWstory  of  the  eni^ 
be  moved**  m  such  company.  Mr.  and  philosophical  caterers  of  those  splcft* 
Jama's  name  was  thus  for  a  while  em-  did  dainties,  that  a  roa^pizine  to  be  popi- 
ployed  on  the  cover  of  one  of  the  *0ady*8  iar  must  be  poor,  will  do  no  loaffff. 
ana  gentleman's,"  but  a  few  trifling  stan-  There  may  be  some  trutb.in  tJiej^oToK 
zas  were  all  which  proceeded  from  his  **  too  good  to  live,"  and  |;fiod  books  tar 
pen.  Mr.  Cooper,  too,  published  a  series  be  "  caviare  to  the  general."  Kewtwi'i 
of  historical  biographical  sketches,  but  Principia  is  not  a  work  to  be  read  wbiit 
they  were  in  the  magazine,  not  of  it —  a  man  runs,  nor  is  Bishou  Butler  a  cc«- 
just  as  one  of  his  fasudious  £oglish  gen-  panion  for  the  centre  table.  Bui  ikit 
tlemen  moves  among  a  crowd  of  the  un-  are  d^rees  of  mailr  step*  <oa  the  iiue- 
refined  in  a  packet  ship.  Mr.  Emerson  lectualladder,  quite  out  of  si^ht  of  "Go- 
was  also  promised  as  a  contributor,  but  ham"  and  "  Godey,"  which  u  i*  bthcni 
this  was  a  humiliation,  not  to  him  but  to  the  public  may  reack  in  m^it^y  la  tk 
our  literature,  from  which  it  wa&  aome-  name  of  a  gr^nf  coBfinant,  gmtlfmrn,  id 
how  happily  preserved.  us  have  a  few  higher  rungs,  of  tbe  tai* 

It  is  in  vain  to  say  that  these  are  but  der,  a  little  farthar  laoge  o£  vi&ioa  thit 

ephemeral  trifling  anairs,  and  that  they  the  oldjpoppy  fiald^  ^ 
^  form  no  proper  portion  of  the  literature        A  true  respect  for  the  American  aco- 

of  the  country.    They  must  be  judged  pie  will  lead  critics,  not  to  apologiie  fo 

by  their  unchecked  pretences,  by  their  what  is  an  outrage  to  common  sense  uA 

number  and  circulation.  What  are  called  decency  to  sustain  a  harfrfai^H  iaxr* 

lady's  magazines,    with  plates   of   the  ested  system  of  pufiery^  bul  to  aeek  tei 

&sbions,  do  not  generally  indeed  enter  demano  that  the  nation  shall  be  as  greK 

into  an  estimate  ot  a  national  litenatuie.  in  thought  and  feeling  aa  nature  ba*  »- 

We  do  not  find  Hazlitt  in  his  Spirit  of  tended  her  to  be  in  action ;  that  the  peo- 

the  Age,  or  Home  in  his  continuation  of  pie  of  a  continent  shall  not  drean  tU 

the  work,  or  Jules  Janin  in  his  sketches  simper  in  the  petty  dialect  of  a  proTiscr 

of  French  literature,  or  the  graver  histo-  that  the  men  of  every  active  virt«,  u 

rians  of  letters,  Hallam,  bismondi,  or  good  right  arm  and  sturdy  will,  ibl 

Bonterwek,   devoting  a  chapter  to  La  not  be  exactly  dependent  for  their  ia>n- 

Belle  Assemble,  tbe  World  of  Fashion,  lectual    cultivation    and    entertaioK'. 

Le  Follet ;  nor  are  the  vivid  embellish-  upon  Ackerman's  **  English  picture  boois 

meats  of  these  works  included  in  the  his-  for  the  American  market,**  that  ha»^ 

tories  of  art,  but  Mr.  Griswold*s  national  of  various  sorts,  having  been  tried  k«| 

monuments  are  built  of  materials  from  enough  and  been  reduced  to  a  acieaci. 

these  quarries,  and  even  the  fastidious  may  be  made  content  to  die  and  ha^  > 

Mr.  Longfellow  gathers  his  sheaf  for  history  written,  and  give  place  for  a  «t.« 

a  hot-pressed  volume  from  this  flaring  to  Truth  and  Candor,  never  foffcmic 

poppy  field.  ■  We  arc  conveying  no  cen-  Love  and  Reverence.  D 

of  the  present  season  both  English  and  American,  are  beautifully  printed  edirioos  c(  *■*- 
ard  authors,  with  ongino/ ill uatratiooi*^  which  will  be  remembered  in  the  history  of  ibc  Far 
Arts.  The  ittastrated  Moore's  Melodies  bv  Maclise,  Goldsmith's  Poems  by  the  LVfc,,' 
Club,  the  books  of  Christmas  Carols  from  the  old  Missals,  and  Carey  and  Hait^  Fbik.*'" 
phia  edition  of  Longfellow's  Poems,  with  designs  by  Huntin^tton,  and  Bryaat^  csOec^^ 

wriiings,  iUustrated  by  Leutze,  are  all  books  of  the  last  few  months  dial  wil  li?e.^  TV 
Gift,  as  a  means  and  evidence  of  the  advance  of  the  art  of  Eagraving,  was  Aff  sapenar  > 
tkt  contemporary  Kpglifh  annuals. 
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A    SONG    FOR    THE    TIMES. 

There  once  was  a  time  under  Tariff  misrule, 

When  the  rich  and  the  poor  sent  their  children  to  school ; 

When  toil  was  rewarded  and  genius  repaid, 

And  little  we  thought  of  a  happy  Free-Trade. 

When  the  laborer  cheerily  worked  at  his  loom. 
We  were  honored  abroad  and  contented  at  home ; 
And  the  sails  g(  our  commerce,  that  caught  every  breeze» 
Did  not  follow  the  wake  of  the  **  Queen  of  the  Seas.** 

But,  alas!  we  are  likely,  o'erbordened  with  cares. 
To  witness  a  gloomier  state  of  affiurs. 
With  want,  the  unwelcome  successor  of  plenty. 
The  march  of  improvement,  a  Festina  LenU, 

For  our  Solons  in  Congress,  true  Democrats  bred. 
Have  given  our  system  a  rap  on  the  head ; 
And  doubtless  they  think  it  a  capital  plan. 
That  folly  should  finish  what  wisdom  began. 

<*  Down,  down  with  Protection !"  the  demagogue  cries. 
And  straight  at  his  bidding  Prosperity  dies ; 
And  the  bum  of  the  spiuifle,  machinery's  roar, 
Will  be  heard  in  the  waterfall's  music  no  more. 

Yes,  the  Party  have  triumphed.    An  anthem  of  praise, 
The  chivalry  loudly  to  Dallas  shall  raise ; 
And  the  **  lower  ten  thousand  **  that  anthem  shall  know. 
From  Rynders  the  Captain,  to  Hickman  the  Bean. 

Now  joy  unrepressed  throughout  Britain  prevails. 
In  the  workshops  of  England,  the  forges  of  Wales; 
And  the  Leigue  shall  their  gratitude  quickly  repay, 
To  Viscount  McDuffie  and  Baron  McKay. 

As  for  poor  Pennsylvania,  derided,  betrayed, 
Let  her  mourn  the  disaster  her  suffrages  made ; 
For  once  under  good  Democratic  contH>], 
Already  the  iron  has  entered  her  souL 


When  the  proud  ship  of  State  shall  be  wrecked  on  the  strand ; 
When  ruin  shall  brood  o'er  a  desolate  land ; 
When  the  grass  shall  grow  up  in  the  streets  of  our  towns. 
And  the  sunshine  of  Fortune  give  place  to  her  frowns ; 

When  we  cling  to  the  shadow  of  fugitive  Fame ; 
When  Wealth  is  a  fable,  and  greatness  a  name ; 
And  men  of  all  classes  the  burden  shall  feel; 
Let  us  hope  for  a  saving  Relief  in  Repeal  ! 


I 
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MR.  SECRETARY  WALKER'S  AGRICULTURAL  PROJECT  FOR  THE 

UNITED  STATES.* 

Mr.  Walker  says :  "  We  have  more  kind  offers,  we  mast  find  otbtf  onplof* 

fertile  lands  than  any  other  nation,  can  ment,  else,  as  General  Jackson  nid,  b 

laise  a  greater  .variety  of  products,  and,  his  letter  to  Dr.  Coleman,  in  1824,  bota 

it  may  be  said,  could  feed  and  clothe  the  different  words,  we  shall  soon  need  tkeu 

people  of  nearlv  all  the  world.    Agri-  charity.    Mr.  Walker's  proposd  to  to: 

culture  is  our  chief  employment.    It  is  this  nation  all  back  to  agncaltare, » 

best  adapted  to  our  situation.    We  can  hardly  need  be  said,  is  a  vioUtioo  c 

raise  a  larger  surplus  of  agricultural  pro-  General  Jackson^s  theory,  the  curna^ 

ducts,  and  a  greater  variety,  than  almost  out  of  which,  as  shown  elsewhere  in iks 

any  other  nation,  and  at  cheaper  rates,  pages,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  maut 

Remove,  then,  from  agriculture,  all  our  greatness,  and  power  of  the  AiDcnct: 

restrictions,  and  by  its  own  unfettered  people. 

power  it  will  break  down  all  foreign  re-  "  I  will  ask,"  said  General  Jadon, 

Btrictions,   and,   our*s   being   removed,  *<  what  is  the  real  situation  of  tbeagrr 

would  feed  the  hungry  and  clothe  the  culturist  ?      Where  has  the   Amencis 

poor  of  our  fellow-men,  through  all  the  farmer  a  market  for  his  surplus  prodic: 

densely  peopled  nations  of  the  world.  .  .  Except  for  cotton,  he  has  neither  t  fcrtr- 

Foreign  nations  cannot  for  a  series  of  nor    a    home    market.     Does  not  tb 

years  import  more  than  they  export."  clearly  prove,  when  there  is  no  insf«« 

This  is  a  great  country — is  it  not  ?  either  at  home  or  abroad,  that  tliere  ■ 

Big  enough  to  let  all  the  rest  of  the  world  too  much  labor  employed  in  agrioito 

sit  down,  or  play.     We  can  feed  and  and  that  the  channels  for  labor  sboa.. 

clothe  them  all — why  not  ?     But  Mr.  be  multiplied  ?      Common  sense  po*c3 

Walker  forgot  one  country — Utopia —  out,  at  once,  the  remedy.    Draw  fr« 

where  one  would  think  he  was  born  and  agriculture    this    saperabundant  hbr: 

educated;  and  where,  it  might  be  sup-  employ  it] in  mechanism  and  munbt' 

posed,  he  had  been  intimate  with  their  tures,  thereby  creating  a  home  mute  u 

greatest  sages,  brought  away  the  cream  your  bread-stu&,  and  distributins  U^* 

of  their   philosophy,  and  must  know  to  the  most  profitable  account ;  m  bo*- 

how  much  of  our  agricultural  products  fits  to  to  the  country  will  resolL   T»tt 

they  will  want.    He  should  have  added  from  agriculture  in   the    United  Stts 

this  to  the  sum  of  benefits  we  are  to  re-  600,000  men,  women,  and  children,  u< 

ceive  by  adopting  his  Utopian  theory.  you  will  at  once  give  a  home  marto  tt 

Alas !  to  be  obliged  to  hold  controver-  more  bread-  stufls  than  all  Europe  v* 

ly  with  an  immigrant  sage  from  such  a  furnishes  us  with.       In  short,  sir .  *f 

country !    It  is  hopeless,  more  because,  have  been  too  long  subject  to  the  pot<^ 

by  his  flying  so  high,  so  fast,  and  so  far,  of  the  British  merchants.     It  is  tine  ^ 

he  is  hard  to  catch,  and  when  caught,  we  should  become  a  little  more  Jar^ 

hard  to  hold  still,  by  any  logic  which  canized,  and  instead  of  feedinc  tbe  pu- 

ordinary  men  are  used  to,  than  from  any  pers  and  laborers  of  Englancl,  iee^  ^ 

other  cause.     What  can  the  man  mean .'  own ;  or  else,  in  a  short  time,  bj  co- 

But,  coming  down  from  this  loftiness,  tinuing  our  present  policy,  we  »i  ^ 

an  1  setting  aside  all  this  nonsense,  let  us  be  rendered  paupers  ourselves.* 

look    at  facts.    Mr.    Walker  evidentlv  Mr.  Walker  proposes  to  rmrm  ti* 

dreams  of  our  feeding  and  clothing  all  policy,  and  bring  the  people  back  id«^ 
the  world,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Utopia    culture.    **  If  not  depressed  by  the  tirtt' 

besides.    It  is  not  less  true,  as  a  fact,  he  says,  **  it  would  be  the  aiost  p^- 

tbat  every  nation  takes  care  to  feed  and  abfe."    He  has  only  three  steps  »  hi 

clothe  itself,  than  that  Mr.  Walker  pro-  end :  First,   break  down  the  proieciiw 

poses  to  do  it  for  them ;  and  so  long  as  policy  here ;  next,  the  corn  laws  d  E** 

they  refuse  to  avail  themselves  of  our  land  will  be  abolished  ;  thirdly,  thffet** 

•  This  article  is  from  the  manoscript  copy  of  a  new  work,  entitled  **  The  ttw»n  *»  -^ 
Boa,  now  in  a  couree  of  publicatioD,  l>y  Calvin  Collon,  author  of  the  **  iJJk**^  T^^"' 
Btfiry  CW"  "/imjuf  7>tic/t,"  dec,  beinf  a  Mrt  of  the  twelfth  cfaaplcr,  wh»cfc  ii  *»••«*  ^ 
a  review  of  the  report  of  the  Secretary  oif  me  Xreaaory. 
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events  will  force  open  all  the  ports  of 
the  world  to  free  trade;  which,  being 
accomplished,  the  world  is  ours/  the 
American  protective  system  and  the 
British  corn  laws  are  now  out  of  the 
way.  But  other  predicted  results  do  not 
all  coincide  with  Mr.  Walker's  predic- 
tion. 

Lord  Asbbnrton,  in  a  speech  at  Win- 
chester, England,  Jan.  19, 1846,  looking 
into  the  future,  even  under  the  abolition 
of  the  corn  laws — for  it  was  then  decided 
as  an  event  to  be — said :  •*  The  supply 
[of  breadstufis]  must  not  be  expected 
from  America,  and  we  could  not  have  a 
better  proof  of  it  than  the  fact,  that,  at 
this  moment,  American  com  could  come 
here  from  Canada,  at  a  duty  of  4  shil- 
lings ;  and  yet,  if  the  returns  were  ex- 
amined, it  would  be  found,  that  mne- 
tefiths  of  the  foreign  com  consumed  in 
England,  was  from  the  Baltic,  though 
the  duty  on  the  corn  from  its  shores  was 
15  shillings  a  quarter.  This  was  entire- 
ly owing  to  the  low  price  of  labor  in  the 
north  of  Europe."  Again  Lord  Ash  bur- 
ton said,  on  the  29th  January,  ten  days 
later,  in  Parliament :  **  The  British  farm- 
er must  not  have  his  hands  tied  behind 
him.  Did  he  meet  the  foreigner  on 
eaual  terms  ?  The  farmer  on  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic  had  his  labor  at  sixpence  a 
day,  to  compete  with  the  farmer  of  this 
country  (England)  with  his  labor  at  two 
shillings  a  day.  It  required  no  skill  in 
politicaJ  economy  to  discover  that  these 

Importations  of  Whtat  UUo  Cheat  Britain  from  the  principal  u^tat  countries  for  1841,  1812, 
and  181S,  m  buaheU,  together  with  the  t%tm  total  from  each  country. 


two  parties  did  not  meet  on  equal  terms.** 
Does  not  the  American  farmer  see  by  this* 
that  **  his  hands  are  tied  behind  him/' 
when  he  is  doomed,  even  under  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  British  corn  laws,  to  meet  in 
the  British  market,  the  farmer  of  the 
north  of  flurope,  whose  labor  costs  him 
only  sixpence  (sterling,  or  12|  cents)  a 
day  ?  And  that  the  farmer  of  the  north 
of  Europe,  being  near,  vrill  be  in  the 
British  market  first,  and  at  less  cost  ? 

Cora  laws  or  no  corn  laws,  it  could 
make  no  difference,  except  it  would  be 
better  for  the  American  farmer,  in  such  a 
competition,  that  the  com  laws  should 
not  nave  been  abolished,  as  before  that 
event,  he  could  get  to  the  English  market, 
through  Canada,  with  four  shillings  duty, 
when  his  competitor,  in  the  north  of 
Europe,  had  to  pay  fifteen  shillings ;  but 
now,  the  cora  laws  being  abolished,  the 
farmer,  in  the  north  of  Europe,  has  as 
much  greater  advantage  over  the  Ameri- 
can farmer,  than  in  the  former  state  of 
things,  as  the  difference  between  fifteen 
and  four.  At  best,  the  abolition  of  the 
corn  laws  can  be  no  advantage  to  the 
American  farmer. 

The  following  table  will  show  what  are 
the  chances  of  the  American  producer  of 
bread-stuffs,  in  the  British  market,  as  the 
competition,  on  both  sides,  will  be  equal- 
ly benefited  by  the  abolition  of  the  cora 
laws,  except,  as  above  noticed,  the  loss 
is  on  the  side  of  the  American : 


Countries. 

1841. 

1842. 

1843. 

Total. 

Russia, 

Denmark, 

Prussia 

Germany, 

Holland, 

France, 

Italy  and  Island,  .  .  . 
N.  A  Colonies,  .  .  . 
United  States,  .... 
Other  countries,  .  .  . 

498,205 
1,915,279 
7,134,400 
5,295,674 

815.964 
1,643,932 

901,600 
2,333,354 
1,107,840 

866,859 

1,824.688 
617.656 
5,938,065 
1,626,172 
73.979 
4,216,100 
4.87S.597 
3.729,690 
1,195,873 
1,816,340 

269,368 

565,248 

5,311,000 

1,027,224 

6.864 

29.248 

24.840 

2,790,514 

749,601 

272,407 

2,592,261 
8,098.183 
18,383,465 
7,949,070 
896,507 
5,889.280 
5,805,037 
6.S53.27S 
3,053.278 
2.955.606 

These  three  years,  1841 ,  1842,  andl  843, 
were  years  of  the  largest  importations  of 
bread-stuffii  into  Great  Britain,  averaging 
18,300,000  bushels ;  whereas,  the  aver- 
age from  1829  to  1843,  including  fif- 
teen years,  was  only  10,964,896  bushels. 

A  glance  at  the  above  table  will  show 
whence  Great  Britain  has  been  accustom- 


ed to  obtain,  and  will  continue  to  obtain, 
the  chief  amount  of  the  bread-stuffs  she 
may  require.  It  is  only  when  prices  are 
low,  that  the  American  farmer  sends 
bread-stufis  to  England  and  Europe. 
Will  that  suit  him  ?  He  has  to  contend 
with  the  cheap  labor  of  the  countries 
named  in  the  above  table.    **  His  hands 
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are  tied  behind  him,"  as  Lord  Ashbnrton 
says ;  and  the  end  of  the  whole  is,  that 
this  competition  falls  on  American  labor, 
and  brings  that  down  towards  the  level 
of  wages  in  these  rival  quarters.  That 
result  is  inevitable.  This,  indeed,  ap- 
pears to  be  the  main  object  of  Mr. 
Walker,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  price  of 
cotton,  as  is  betrayed  by  him  in  many 
forms  of  phraseology,  found  in  his  re- 
port :  **  While  bread-stuffii  rise  in  Eng- 
uind,  cotton  almost  invariably  falU.'* 
It  is  the  low  price  of  cotton  that  he 
complains  of,  and  he  has  conceived  the 
notion,  that  the  only  way  to  raise  it,  is 
to  depress  the  prices  of  other  agricultural 
products  of  the  country,  whicn  he  con- 
siders of  less  importance.  He  would, 
therefore,  have  the  whole  country  go  to 
farming,  that  they  may  produce  enough 
to  bring  down  prices  of  agricultural 
products,  other  than  cotton,  as  would, 
doubtless,  be  the  result    But  Mr.  Walk- 


er mistakes  in  supposing  that  ooUea  ii 
the  only  great  interest  of  the  countiy, 
and  the  only  interest  worth  sastaisiii^ 
He  mistakes,  even  in  supposing,  that  ii 
sustaining  the  interests  of  cotton,  it  is 
necessary  to  depress  other  interests.  A£ 
stand  or  fall  together ;  and  it  is  impow- 
ble  to  imjure  one,  without  injuring  ill, 
directly  or  indirectly. 

That  American  bread-stnfe  canaot  ft 
to  England,  to  any  considerable  exieit 
except  at  low  prices,  appears  from  tke 
fact,  that  Russia,  Denniark,  Ptdmo, 
Germany,  Holland,  France,  Italy,  tbe 
Islands,  and  other  European  and  AtaLt 
countries,  can  feed  her,  whenever  tkt 
wants  more  than  she  produces,  at  krwtf 
rates  than  American  labor  will  be  ntM- 
fied  with — for  all  depends  on  tbe  priced 
labor.  The  following  tables  and  bc»« 
from  the  Hon.  Charles  Hudson's  speech 
in  Congress,  of  February  26, 1946,  iR 
pertinent  here. 


'*  Tbe  following  table  will  show  tbe  prices  of  wheat  per  bushel  in  the  piincipsl 
of  trade  on  the  Continent,  from  1830  to  1843,  inclusive : 


Dantzic. 

Hamborff. 

Amsterdam. 

Antwerp. 

Ode* 

1830, 

$107 

93 

1.13 

95 

68 

1831, 

1.18 

1.19 

1.15 

1.07 

71 

1832, 

93 

90 

1.10 

90 

62 

1833, 

83 

70 

89 

55 

61 

1834, 

70 

67 

6^ 

50 

77 

1835, 

61 

65 

76 

63 

57 

1836, 

70 

79 

76 

70 

52 

1837, 

73 

76 

81 

99 

50 

1838, 

94 

79 

1.20 

1.49 

M 

1839, 

96 

1.15 

1.33 

1.37 

79 

1840, 

1.07 

1.30 

1.11 

1.4S 

71 

1841, 

1.23 

99 

1.09 

1.45 

74 

1842, 

1.10 

1.11 

1.11 

95 

6S 

1843, 

76 

82 

78 

76 

4S 

Average, 


91 


90 


99 


98 


64 


'*  Here  we  have  tbe  prices  of  wheat,  at 
five  great  marts  of  the  wheat  trade,  for 
14  years,  showing  a  general  average  of  88 
cents  per  bushel. 

"  The  prices  at  our  sea-ports  during  the 
same  period,  run  as  follows : 


InlS30,    . 

.  $1.15 

In  1837,     . 

.  $1.83 

1S31,     . 

.      I.IS 

1833,     . 

.      1.54 

1832,     . 

.      1.15 

1839,     . 

.      1.42 

1833,     . 

.      1.13 

ISIO,    . 

.      1.10 

1S34,     . 

.     l.us 

1841,     . 

.      1.03 

1S35,     . 

.      1.19 

1842,     . 

.      1.16 

1836,     . 

.      1.44 

1843,     . 

.      1.00 

come  into  fair  competition  with  oiv 
Atlantic  wheat  g^wers.  And  bow  ii  ' 
with  reference  to  freight  ?  By  oftoit 
documents  laid  before  Parliameac,  it  if- 
pears  that  tbe  freight  on  the  bic^ 
calculation  cannot  exceed,  on  as  irmfBi 
13  cents  per  busheL  By  the  report  of  ^ 
Hon.  Mr.  Ellsworth,  OmmxmmK  d 
Patents,  laid  l>efore  Concreas  is  iM 
where  he  examines  this  subject  soiDevte 
minutely,  it  appears  that  tbe  avengpe  frt^ 
from  New  York  to  Liverpool  ti  35  or  V 
per  cwt.    We  cannot  estinwta  vbo* 


<« 


'  Tbe  general  average  of  the  aforenamed 
prices  is  $1.25;  being  37  cents  more  than 
the  average  per  bashel  at  the  aforeroen- 
tioDed  porU  on  the  Black  Sea  and  Baltic. 
This  shows  demonstratively,  that,  in  the 
first  cost  of  the  grain,  we  are  not  able  to 


cents  per 

at  less  than  56  pounds  per  boshei ;  a' 
hence  the  freight  must  amoast  to  17  sr  > 
cents  per  bushel.  Tbe  diCeieoot  is  tfes 
freight  and  first  cost  would  siakt  a  Msso 
against  us  of  41  cents  per  bushsl  M  * 
tbe  year  1817  was  one  of  moBmmimif 
high  prices  in  this   country,  I  will  *>' 
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that   year  in   my  ettimata,   which   will  butbelsoroats,  could  he  aopplied.    Inthie 

reduce  thif  balance  down  to  about  36  centa ;  list  is   not  included   Riga,    Rotterdam, 

and  from  this  I  will  deduct,  for  the  differ-  Antwerp,  and    sereral   other   important 

ence  of  exchange,  10  cents,  which   will  ports  for  the  corn  trade." 

bring  the  difference  down  to  26  cents  per  r*n.       v                  •           r           i    . 

jjujg^l                                               '^  The  above  promises  of  supply  are 

"TheEnglish  consul,  wriUng  from  Odes-  ^^^^  ^^^  8,000,000  bushels  in  excess 
•a,  at  the  close  of  1S42,  says:  'Under  of  the  annual  average  of  imports  of 
pr«»sent  circumstances,  extraordinary  low  foreign  com  into  Great  Britain,  from 
freight  and  favorable  exchange,  a  ship-  1829  to  1843,  inclusive,  15  years;  and 
ment  of  the  best  wheat  could  now  be  made  of  course  demonstrate  an  absolute  inde- 
and  delivered  in  England  on  the  following  pendence,  as  to  any  necessary  supplies 
^""»  v*2:  from  the  United  States.  Nor  could  the 
«._^  .  i.  «  _.  grain,  alias  corn-growers,  in  the  United 
CWerof  loadimr  •  2  5  ^'.T"^''  States,  have  any  chances  in  such  a 
Freight  ^^  6  7  ••  market,  except  on  the  basis  of  wages  of 
Insurance  and  factorage  Ja^r  an<J  P"ce»  of  producU,  correspond- 
in  England    .         4  0*'  ^9  ^ilb  1^^  wages  and  prices  of  the 

countries  above  named.    VVill  the  Amer- 

Total      .       35  6       •'  ican  laborer  and  fanner  be  satisfied  with 

•'  This  reduced  to  our  currency  would  that  ?    Then  in  what  are  they  or  can 

amounf  to  97  cents  per  bushel  delivered  they  be  benefited  by  the  abolition  of  the 

in  England.    And  in  1843  there  was  a  British  Corn  Laws,  and  Mr.  Walker's 

still  further  reduction ;  so  that  wheat  from  theory  ? 

withriry"at^7'c1^^^^^^  ,  f^  ^-^  considerable   abatement  of 

Black  Sea  at  79  or  80  cents'per  bushel.    A  *^"/»^  ^\^™:  "^^^^^  ?"*?*"'  ."^fL/ 

price  much  less  than  our  wheat  could  be  *  ^.a^.  ^*»»5^  V^!^  ^^^^  ^  ^P"'»  ^^^' 

purchased  at  in  our  own  ports."  reducing  the  duUcs  at  once  about  one 

It  will  be  found,  that  the  British  gov-  }^';    ^^^  '^''}^.Z^?  f /T^^^hi^' 

emment  never  expected  to  be  supplied  P  <*>^^  P'*^^.^^  ma^^J^.!^: 

with  bread-stufls  from  the  United  States.  l!^,  abolition.    What  did  they  Drove  to 

in  case  of  the  abolition  of  the  Com-  ^»;.  .^'!^^y  ^^J"  7^,f"«.^^  ^Ifl  Im 

Laws  from  the  foUowing  facts,  stated  by  anticipated,  as  the  following  facts  will 

Mr  Hudson  •                b         »             /  show.    The  average  annual  importation 

of  wheat  into  Great  Britain  for  the  three 

'*  In  1840  the  British  Government  called  years  previous  to  this  reduction,  was 

upon  their  consuls,  at  some  of  the  princi-  20,692,000  bushels,  and  the  importation 

pd  marts  of  the  corn  trade,  to  inform  them  f^j  ^^    ^^^   year  after  the  reduction 

?n^;!r*!!I»iJlff^  ^"""^^  *1;'**r*K^^^''  ^as  only  9.540,000  bushels.     All  that 

S:fl*Jel"c:?^^rmrj^^^^  «    pre  Jded   to   be    P-ed   by   these 

•Unce  of  their  replies  wUl  be  seen  in  the  f?^^*  ^*'  f^*  ^^^^^  <»^^»   controlling 

foUowing  table,  submitted,  with  their  re-  these  results,  were  more  potent  than  the 

port,  to  Parliament  in  1841:  law.  not  only  disappointed  legislation. 

Bushels,  but  made  things  go  directly  the  other 

St  Petersburg                        .    1.540,000  way  from  what  was  intended.    And  if 

Liebau 240,000  the  abatement  of  half  the  duties  on  the 

Warsaw 2.400,000  Corn  Laws  was  followed  by  such  a  rc- 

2J^^  - ^»^  ^  suit,  what  certain  evidence  can  be  placed 

Mockholm      ....          8,000  jj^  jjjg  consequences  predicted  for  their 

StettSc  ^             .       .       .    2.000,000  yond  doubt,  by  the  facts  above  exhibited^ 

Memel 47,712  "*at  this  event  cannot,  in  any  probaoili- 

Hamburg*       ]               !        .    4,304^000  ty,  be  of  the  slightest  benefit  to  the  pro- 

Elsinoro  .!...!  ,400,000  ducers  of  bread-stuffu  in  the  United  States. 

Palermo 1.600.000  It  would  be  a  calamity  to  those  produ- 

cers.  if  the    prices   of  those  products 

17.770.712  should  be  so  low  as  to  compel  them  to 

**  From  these  twelve  ports  it  appears  that  5°  ^^  ^^  ®*^*  market  which  the  pro- 

a  supply  of  17.770,712  bushels  of  wheat  3"ccr8  of  bread-stuffs  on  the  BalUc  and  oa 

could  be  obtained  annually  ;  and  it  further  t^c  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  rwort  to, 

appears   that  7,298,000  bushels   of  rye,  and  which  they  chiefljr  roonopobzc  by 

6,820,500  bushels  of  barley,  and  6,445,700  the  low  wages  of  their  labor,  and  the 
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conseqaent  low  price  of  their  products.   It  producers,   that  they  should  not  htn 

is   an  ascertained  fact,    that    the  small  been  obliged  to  send  so  small  a  nr^ 

amount  of  bread-stuffi)  whfch  has  hereto-  to  compete  with  the  low  wares  and  low 

foregone  directly  from  the  United  States  prices  of  Europe,  and  thus  bring  dovi 

to  the  English  market,  has  been  exported  the  prices  at  home  ?    For  such  was  tk 

rather  for  freight  and  remittances  than  for  inevitable  effect  of  this  small  sorploA.   h 

profit ;  and    that  only  when  the  prices  brought  down  prices  at  home,  aod  l&'t 

were  not  regarded  by  the  producers  as  a  both  the  laborer  and  his  employer  viU- 

remuneration.  out  a  fair  remuneration,  simplj  becsatt 

"  Every  practical  man,"  says  Mr.  Hud-  they  were  obliged  to  compete  with  ik 

son,  "  knows  that,   between    two  great  Jqw  wages  and  low  prices  ot  Europe, 
commercial    nations,  an    article   will  be        xhis  all-controlling   principle  o!  tn- 

exported  from  one  to  the  other,  when  the  ^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  h,ve  ben 

^•'hrJLlr*'  ^h^f  'r"w.'  I""?  ^/^'r  M  understood  by  Mr.  Walker ;  or  el*  U 

The  wheat   that  we  nave   sent  direct  to  ,         ,  •'     ,      .  [^^   .     ,i- 

Great  Britian  is,  to  a  considerable  extent,  ^^  ^^ne  an  atrocious   wrong   to  the 

the  result  of  accidental  causes.    A  mer-  country— a  wrong  in  any  case.    1  a  « 

chant  is  indebted  abroad,  and  must  send  grand  fundamental  prmciple  of  podt/a. 

forth  something  to  diM:harge  his  debt,  and  science,  without  a  knowledge  of  wbici 

not  being  able  to  meet  the  demand  in  spede,  no  man  could  begin  to  be  a  statecaai, 

he  sends  forward  a  quantity  of  flour.    Or,  or  to  know  what    a  tariff  should  bt 

a  vessel  is  going  out  without  a  full  cargo,  Tbere  is  an   annual  snrplns  of  ignn*- 

and  will  take  grain  for  a  mere  trifle.    Or,  ^j^\  products  in  the  United  States,  ui 

a  speculator  has  a  large  amount  of  flour  on  ^^  Walker  proposes,  that  those  eopH 

hand   bought  perhaps  on  SIX  months,  and  j^  manufacturing    and    other    pnr^.* 

isobhged  to  send  It  out  at  a  sacrifice.     Our  ^     ^^  to  ^iculture,  and  beco« 

grain  goes  to  England  mainly  in  the  shape  ■»"""»"   luiu  .v  agnvw^^ut^,  €»«»* 

Sf  flour,  by  which  a  saving  oflO  or  15  jir  producers  instead  of  consumers,  for  tie 

cent,  over  the  export  of  wheat  is  realized,  benefit  of  those  already  engaged  in  ap.- 

These  are  the  causes,  more  than  anything  culture  !  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  coc- 

else,  which  enable  us  to  supply  the  English  try !     Is  this  man  a  statesman  .' 
market  to  the  small   extent  we  now  do.        Let  us  illustrate  the  principle  of  jv;^'} 

Ask  our  merchants  who  have  had  experi-  and  demand.    A  given  number  of  boiho 

ence  in  this  trade,  and  they  will  generally  and   other  buildings   are   wanted  for  > 

tell  you  that  it  is  a  precarious  business,  g„all  business  town ;  and  so  lon^  aallui 

and  one  m  which  much  more  has  been  number  is  not  exceeded,  they  viJI  nC 

lostthan  made.  ,    ,    „.    ,^  for  a  fair  remuneration.    Bat  frone-irra 

The  wheat  crop  of  the  United  States  or  one-twentieth  more  than  are  yntid 

m  1840,  was  84.823.000  bushels;  and  ghonld  be  built,  the  owner  or  ownen  V 

in    1844,    it    was  95.607,000  bushels,  these  surplus  buildings,  rather  than  *< 

For  fourteen    years  previous  to   1846,  have  them  occupied,  will  ofcthematt 

the  averse  annual  export  of  wheat  from  jo^gp  jate  than  the  others  are  hM  i' 

the  United   States,  to    all  parts  of  the  Then  down  comes  the  rent  of  the  wbo>, 

world,  was  5.505,000  bushels;  in  1836,  and  so  long  as  there  is  a  aurplas,  aC 

only  805  bushels;  1838.  41.475  bush-  will  continue  to  fall  to  50  percent.* 

ds;  in    1837    we   imported    4,000,000  a  remunerating  price,  or  lower.    Wkf- 

bushels;    deduct  the  imports,  and    the  ever  it  stops,  there  is  still  a  snrplo*. «J 

average  of  fourteen  years  was    about  the  effect  of  it  will  be  ruinous  to  all  tt« 

5,000.000.    What  is  this  to  the  whole  owners.     Thus  a  small  surplus  of  kT* 

product  of  neariy  one  hundred  millions  thing  in  market  may  annihilate  ha^'  * 

of  bushels,  all  which   found    a    home  ^^^e  of  the  fair  value  of  the  i»lwt 

market,  except  the  above  fraction  of  a  xhe  supply,  in  such  a  case,  exceed*  tt* 

htlle  more  than  one4wenttetJiT     How  danand.    Reverse  the  case,  and  lei  4i 

much  better  would  it  have  been  for  the  demand  exceed  the  supply,  and  the  «»• 

American  growers  of  wheat,  if  General  trary  effect  will  be  produced. 
Jackson*s  great  principle,  in  his  letter  to 

Dr.   Coleman,  had  been  carried  a  little        "  Supply  and  draiand  must  f^^  »»  *** 

further,  by  withdrawing    more   people  5?verning  rule  of  pncet.     *««^  ' 

from  agriculture  into  manufacturing  and  fc*"l^^f.i?PP^L,Xr^'^'J^ 

_,L^_~P  _  ..  .     .  "^  J  prices  may  fall  or  advance  50  per  e"** 

other  pursuits   so  as  to  have  created  a  ^j^^  ^  ^^ove  the  cost  of  prSci-. 

home  demand  for  the  entire  product  of  which,  the  moment  the  e<iuim««m  is i^ 

whe^t  during  those   fourteen  years,  so  ranged,  ceases  to  influence  p«i«s,  »*>** 

as  to  have  kept  up  the  prices  to  a  full  are  then  ruined  by  tpeculatwML*-  '"  * 

and  satisfactory    remuneration   of    the  ai  Magazi9u,JunetiSi6,^fL 
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There  is  no  need,  indeed,  of  going  port  more  than  they  export**    This  was 

farther  than  General  Jackson*s  letter  to  very  safely,  very  prudently,  very  sagely 

Dr.  Coleman,  for  all  that  is  necessary  to  said.    It  will,  doubtless,  be  **  a  series  of 

illustrate  this  point.    If  agriculture,  or  years  **  before  they  will  feel  able  to  af- 

any  other  pursuit,  ceases  to  be  remune-  lord  it.    But  since  we  can  afford  to  im- 

rative,  in  consequence  of  surplus  produc-  port  some  forty,  or  fifty,  or  sixty  millions 

tion,    «« Common  sense,"    says  General*  a  year  more  than  we  export — that  ap- 

Jackson,  **  at  once  points  out  the  rem-  pears  to  be  the  plan  of  the  Secretary,  and 

edy."    Diminish  the  number  engaged  in  the  scope  and  bearing  of  the  tariff  of  1846 

it,  by  turning  a  part  of  them  to  pursuits  —we  shall  then  be  able  to  take  the  field, 

not  overstocked  with  laborers,  that  each  get  ahead  of  all  other  nations,  and'* feed 

party  may  become  consumers,  directly  the  hungry  and  clothe  the  poor  of  all  the 

or    indirectly,  of    the   products  of  the  densely  peopled  nations  of  the  world !" 

other ;  and  the  greater  the  diversity  of  The  apparent  simplicity  and  gravity  with 

productive  pursuits,  in  any  community,  which  the  Secretary  announces  the  axi- 

8o  much  sweater  its  prosperity  and  com-  om,  that  **  foreign  nations  cannot,  for  a 

mon  stock  of  productive  wealth.  series  of  years,  import  more  than  they 

The  European  market  for  an  American  export,**  brings  one  to  a  pause  as  to 
product^  agricultural  or  other,  that  has  what  conld  have  been  the  state  of  his 
a  rival  there,  presents  a  distinct  question  mind — whether  he  was  really  dreaming 
in  political  economy,  which  can  never  that  we  could  afford  it  notr,  and  that 
be  separated  from  a  consideration  of  the  other  nations,  **  after  a  series  of  years,** 
wages  of  labor  in  that  quarter,  as  com-  would  follow  our  example  ! 
pared  with  American  wages;  and  that  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  Mr.  Walker 
American  statesman,  who  proposes  to  is  candid  in  disclosing  two  objects,  which 
find  a  roai'ket  in  Europe,  in  England  or  on  he  appears  to  have  had  in  view,  viz.,  to 
the  Continent,  to  any  consideranle  extent,  raise  the  price  of  cotton,  by  lowering 
for  American  products  of  any  kind,  en-  that  of  other  agricultural  products.  It  is 
countering  competition  there,  proposes  believed  he  made  a  mistake,  as  to  the  ef- 
what  no  power  can  accomplish,  with  a  feet  of  his  plan  on  cotton  i  but  let  that 
satisfactory  remuneration  to,  and  without  go.  He  evidently  foresees  that  the  ef- 
impairing  the  rights  of,  American  labor,  feet  of  his  plan  will  greatly  reduce  the 
For  all  such  products,  the  true  policy  of  prices  of  American  agncultural  products, 
tbe  Amerioiia  people  and  Government  is,  other  than  cotton,  and  assumes  it.  He 
to  create  a  market  at  home,  which  shall  says,  **  we  can  raise  a  larger  surplus  of 
adequately  remunerate  the  labor  of  the  agricultural  products,  and  a  greater  va- 
country.  Whenever  there  is  a  surplus  riely,  than  almost  any  ather  nation  ;  and 
production,  a  supply  above  demand,  in  a  at  cheaper  rates:*  It  was  impossible,  in 
eiven  pursuit,  **  common  sense,"  as  the  nature  of  things,  that  his  plan  should 
General  Jackson  said,**  at  once  points  go  into  operation,  without  bringing  down 
oat  the  remedy.**  Withdraw,  diversify,  the  wages  of  American  labor  to  the  £u- 
distribute  labor  from  that  point,  and  make  ropean  standard,  when  the  essence  of 
it  bear  on  others  not  crowded.  But  Mr.  his  plan  was  to  bring  its  products,  with- 
Secretary  Walker  proposes  to  crowd  that  out  re.striction  on  either  side,  into  direct 
pursuit  still  more,  ii  it  happens  to  be  and.  open  competition  in  the  same  mar- 
agriculture  ;  to  turn  the  nation  into  it,  kets.  He,  therefore,  proposes  to  put  the 
and  fora  the  world  to  let  us  supply  all  whole  nation  to  agriculture,  to  make  up 
tbeir  wants ;  to  let  us  **  feed  the  hungry,  in  surplus  production,  what  may,  in  con- 
and  clothe  the  poor  of  our  fellow-men  sequence,  be  wanting  in  price !  The 
throughout  all  the  densely  peopled  na-  greater  the  surplus,  of  course,  the  greater 
tions  of  the  world  !**  This,  surely  is  a  the  reduction  of  price.  But,  it  being  as- 
magnificent  scheme,  magniloquently  pro-  sumed  that  we  can  **  sell  at  cheaper  rates 
pounded,  considering  that  it  appears  in  than  almost  any  other  nation,*'  it  is  also 
a  financial  document !  But,  if  there  is  assumed,  that  we  can  drive  them  all 
oonraion  sense  in  it,  there  was  little,  and  from  the  field,  and  have  the  market  of 
none  to  spare,  in  the  man,  whose  name  the  work! !  This  appears  to  be  the  Se« 
this  honorable  Secretary  once  professed,  cretary*s  plan  ;  and  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
And  would  doubtless  now  be  thou^t,  to  sary  it  should  succeed,  to  rescue  it  from 
honor.  the  imputation  of  the  greatest  foUy  that 

But  one  of  Mr.  Walker's  reasons  for  was  ever  conceived  by  man,  however  it 

the  policy  he  proposes  is,  that  '*  foreign  may  fiul  to  save  the  people  from  the 

nations  cannot,  for  a  aeries  of  years,  im-  greatest  disasters  that  ever  befel  a  nation. 
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lighted  more  than  I  thought  I  had  now  ing  their   daughters.     At  present,  the 

the  power  of  being,  by  Smith's  Lecture  money  bestowed  on  the   «iucation  of 

against  Female  Ignorance."  ^^^'.  ^^^^  i"  called  the  finishing  part,  in 

Indeed,  there  has  been  no  want  among  the  limited  school,  subject  to  no  revision, 

the  best  thinkers*  of  a  good  opinion  of  probably  exceeds  that  bestowed  on  the 

woman's  intellectual  capacit]^,  together  nieher  education  of  young  men.    What 

with  the  most  earnest  suggestions  of  the  a  difierence  in  the  discipline!  what  would 

highest  culture.    The  philosopher  appre-  be  the  intellectual  results  of  a  course  for 

ciates  woman  as  the  botanist  appreciates  girls  equally  thorough,  is  a  problem  for 

plants,  who  names  none  a  weed.    There  which  the  world  has  not  yet  provided  a 

IS  somethinj^  solemn  in  Dugald  Stew-  solution.    The  blossom  looks  promising 

art'sf  idea  of  the  province  of  woman ;  he  in  vain ;  the  fruit  gets  no  chance  to  form, 

describes  her  as  that  portion  of  the  race  to  mellow. 

•'  to  whom  nature  has  entrusted  the  first  .,  cold  suns  unfelt  at  distance  gUde  away.** 
development  of  our  intellectual  and  moral 

powers,  and  who  may,  therefore,  be  re-  Parents  often  pay,  for  three  years*  ele- 
garded  as  the  chief  medium  through  mentary  instruction  of  a  daughter,  a 
which  the  progress  of  the  mind  is  con-  larger  suip  than  for  the  son*s  collegiate 
tinued  from  generation  to  generation."  course  uf  ripe  studies.  If  just  views 
And  his  representation  constitutes  a  sol-  prevailed  on  the  subject,  money  would 
emn  claim  on  the  legislator  for  educa-  not  be  wanting  to  found,  for  the  edu- 
tion.  cation  of  women,  an  institution  of  the 
The  means  of  education  for  men  have  highest  opportunities  and  acquirements, 
been  constantly  improving.  There  is  furnished  with  numerous  professors,  mas* 
continual  fluctuation  as  to  the  education  ters,  a  library,  cabinetS;  and  philosophi- 
of  women,  because  there  has  never  been  cal  apparatus,  fiut  four  years'  absence 
any  legislative  intervention,  but  on  the  from  home,  the  reputed  term  of  the  col- 
most  limited  plan,  any  great  seminary,  legiate  course !  This  need  not  be  ap- 
or  any  common  measure  set  up.  The  piling.  Cambridge  students  are  gone 
**  ladies'  school "  is  an  enterprise  perhaps  but  three  years  in  all ;  a  quarter  of  each 
ephemeral,  perhaps  not — the  college,  an  year  must  be  deducted  from  the  sum.  It 
establist^ed  institution.  So  far  as  ex-  is  not  uncommon  for  girls  to  remain 
pense  goes,  parents  are  liberal  in  educat-  abroad  to  the  same  amount  of  time,  in 

*  Voltaire,  Coodorcet,  Priestley,  Smith,  Mackintosh,  Stewart.  Balwer,  Sic, 

Priestley's  opinion — **  Certainly  the  rainds  of  women  are  capable  of  the  same  improvement 
and  the  same  furniture  as  those  of  men,  and  it  is  of  importance  that  when  they  have  leisure, 
they  should  have  the  same  resource  in  rending,  and  the  same  power  of  instructing  the  woria 
by  writing,  that  men  have,  and  that  if  they  be  mothers,  they  be  capable  of  assisting  in  the 
instmction  of  their  children,  to  which  they  have  generidly  more  opportunity  to  attend,  than 
the  fathers.** 

Bulwer*  laments  the  illiteracy  of  women,  and  considers  it  answerable  for  the  great  prepon- 
derance of  novels  in  literature,  and  for  extensive  political  corruption.  Since  me  inflkience 
of  woman  is  raramonnt  in  literature,  he  thinks  they  ought  to  be  formed  to  be  judges,  and 
•ince  they  will  intrigue  in  politics,  they  ought  to  be  made  mistresses  of  the  science.  With 
more  culture  there  would  be,  doubtless,  less  haim  done.  When  Mi\ton'8  wife  urged  him  to 
accept  office  under  Charles  11.,  it  might  not  be  that  **  she  would  nde  in  her  coach  at  any 
TBte,^  but  that  she  did  not  comprehend  the  conditions.  She  might  have  been  as  virtuous 
tts  Lady  Sarah  Vivian,  or  as  Madame  d'Aguesseau,  who,  when  some  violent  resolution  in 
behalf  of  a  pernicious  measure  was  expected  from  certain  words  that  escaped  the  kinff,  ex- 
pressly^ without  doubt,  by  wav  of  intimidation,  exhorted  her  husband  to  be  so  much  the 
more  firm,  as  he  found  himseff  iU  seconded,  and  as  he  was  about  to  depart  for  Marly,  con- 
jored  him,  embracing  him^  to  forget  that  he  had  a  wife  and  children,  to  count  his  office  and 
fortune  for  nothing,  and  his  honor  and  conscience  for  all.— 5^  Simon. 

t  It  is  a  wondeiful  instance  of  the  inertia  of  habit,  that  Stewart,  with  his  high  opinion  of 
woman's  capacity  for  intellectual  improvement,  with  bis  keen  perception  of  deficiencies  aW 
trlbutable  to  nefffeci  of  cultivation,  should  not  have  thought  of  the  remedy.  He  almost  ap- 
prehends it,  and  expresses  his  satisfaction  that  $7methins  has  been  done,  that  Latin  has  beffun 
to  be  studied  by  women,  but  he  strangely  hopes  that  this  will  be  conducted  superficitulyy 
smd  speaks  of  certain  branches  of  knowledge  as  not  aporopriate,  rather  praising  lady  stu- 
dents, however,  for  porsaing  these  forbidden  thinn  stealthily !  He  admires  the  acutenesi 
of  Madame  Sevigne's  vision,  without  thinking  of  me  remedy  for  the  unworthy  limitaticMM 
of  which  he  at  the  same  rime  complains.  She  need  not  have  been  bound  down  to  ''con- 
ventional taste.**  She  who  read  Tasso  with  such  intense  enjoyment,  should  have  been 
educated  to  read  Greek  poetry.— See  Stewart's  Elements,  Vol  III.,  p.  20,  Am.  Ed. 

*  Edijiburgh  Review,  1881.    New  Monthly,  Mardi,  1882. 
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attending  the  present    limited    schools,  several  of  the  mines  of  knowMfe,  witk 

As  to  the  expen;^  of  preparation*  perhaps,  oar  pupils,  that  the  first  difficulties  wmj 

on  reflection,  fegislators  may  he  induced  be  overcome  hy  them  while  there  is  ye: 

to  admit  girls  into  the  grammar  schools,  a  power  from  withoot  to  aid  their  oim 

PatriotH  must  at  length  make  discoveries  faltering  resolution,  and  that  so  they  wmx 

on  this  subject.  be  enabled,  if  they  will,  to  go  on  with 

If  there  had  been  no  convents  to  lay  the  study  hereafter." 
upthegreatclassics,  no  revival  of  letters —        The  experienced  Arnold  despaired  d 

if  all  scientific  and  literary  associations  effecting  anything  for  the  educatH>n  o^ 

were    suppressed,    colleges  demolished,  women  without  t>etter  provision  than  t^ 

academies  reduced  in  their  requirements,  present,  (we,  however,  value  the  MBali- 

athenaeums  sold,  all  men  of  liberal  educa-  est  quantity  of  the  precious  commodity, 

tioo  banished,  culture  forgotten,  not  un-  not  that  primaryand  secondary  plans  of  la- 

frequently    considered    derogatory,    and  struction  for  eirls  are  wanting  in  Engbn^. 

therefore,  where  existing,  carefully  con-  but  like  us,  they  are  destitute  of  thowolti- 

cealed — if  the  idea  of  education  had  shrunk  mate  seats  of  instruction  90  indispeneahie 

to  the  capacity  of  writing  a  decent  note,  to  give  excitement,  direction,  and  stability 

at  most,  holding  a  very  limited  conversa-  to    their   education.      One  of  Anoit* 

tion  in  French — the  condition  of  men  daughters  was  his  pupil  thrice  a  week 

relative  to  all  these  advantages,  would  in  Delectus,  her  older  sister  three  times  a 

resemble  that  of  women.     Society,  that  week  in  Virgil,  and  once  in  the  Greek 

depends  for  its  elevation  so  much  on  the  Testament     This    he    relates   in    1933 

character  of  woman,  would  suffer  greater  In  1841,  he  writes  to  his  friend  Coleridge, 

privations  than  the  present,  were  it  not  «*  I  feel  quite  as  you  do  the  extreme  m- 

for  her  constant  personnl  impulse  to  in-  ficulty  of  giving  to  girla  what  really  4e- 

struction.    Language  masters  find numer-  serves  the  name  of  education  intelJecta- 

ous  lady-pupils,  lyceums  are  thronged  by  ally.     When was  younrt  I  wsec 

bonnets.    But  whether  a  lady  studies  a  to  teach  her  some  Latin  with  her  Drocbery 

language  or  any  other  branch,  depends  and  that  has  been,  I  think,  of  real  vse  t: 

far  too  much  on  accident,  on  the  chance  her,  and  she  feels  it  now  in  reading  ace 

of  a  master  coming  into  the  neighbor-  translating  German,  which  she  does  « 

hood,  or  the  impulse  of  some  crony  or  great  deal.    But  there  is  nothing  for  gir!* 

rival.    But  these  personal  efforts,  wheth-  like  the  Degree  of  Examination,  whxt 

er  with  or  without  the  aid  of  a  master,  concentrates  one*s  readine  so  beaotifulH 

though  they  cannot  supply  the  place  of  a  and  makes  one  master  of  a  certain  b«» 

methodical,  liberal,  accurate  plan  of  edu-  her  of  books  perfectly.    And  anJes  vt 

cation,  are  now  the  bounden  duty  of  had  a  domestic  examination  for 

woman.    They  will  rouse  desires  for  im-  ladies,  to  be  passed  before  thev  oa.  _ 

proved  means,  and  the  desire  will  finally  and  another, likethe  great  fo,  before 

produce  results.    Arnold  is  wise  on  the  came  of  age,  I  do  not  see  how  tlie  1 

subject  of  solitary  studies.      He  says,  can  ever  be  effected.     Seriously,  I  do 

<*  There  is  very  apt  to  grow  around  a  see  bow  we  can  supply  sufficient 

lonely  reader,  not  constantly  questioned,  agement   for   systeroatic   and   k 

a  haze  of  indistinctness  as  to  a  conscious-  reading,  or  how  we  can  inavre 

ness  of  his  own  knowledge  or  ignorance,  things  being  retained  once  fully  in  tiv 

he  takes  a  vague  impression  for  a  definite  mind,  when  we  are  wholly  withoot  tk» 

one,  an  imperfect  notion  for  one  that  is  machinery  which  we  have  for  ow  boya" 
full  and  complete."    As  soon  aa  their        Had  another  noble  Harvard,  two  k«n- 

place  is  supplied  let  them  be  dropped,  dred  years  ago,  given  half  his  estate,  a 

in  self  education,   the  scheme  b  often  general  Court  bestowed  aoolbcr 

very  deficient,  and  the  parts  not  richly  £400  on  a  semioair  of  equal  tank 

completed,  as  by  the  aid  of  an  accom-  Harvard  College,  H)r  the  ia 

plished  teacher.    It  is  good  to  combine  girls,  leaving  the  grammar 

the  ardor  of  self-teaching  with  the  aid  of  preparation  open  to  youth  ol  hoik 

an  able  instructor.    Self  instruction  is  not  and  these  wise  and  magnanimni 

likely  to  be  undertaken  earlv   Hear  again  surea  been  followed  up  with  tW  ge 

the  wisdom  of  Arnold  on  eorry  aids.  **  It  is  ity  which  has  endowed  the  UnivcnriT  «f 

so  hard  to  begin  anything  m  after  life,  Cambridge  with  $700,000  ;  and 

and  »o  comparatively  easy  to  continue  an  institution,  had  six  Ifcown 

what  has  been  begun,  that  1  think  we  are  women  been  edacated  with  the  • 

bound  to  break  ground,  aa  it  were,  into  as  the  six  tibkousand  nlumni  of  tknt 
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tntion ;  could  any  one  doubt  the  inyalu-  will  become,  in  the  pTOfrrefls  of  their  bt- 
able  influence  of  these  thousands  of  ing,  and  we  have  held  him  forth,  not  to 
educated  mothers  on  the  progress  of  excite  an  ineffectual  admiration,  but  to  stir 
aocietv  ?  Such  a  project,  at  that  time,  up  our  own  and  othecs'  breasts  to  an  ex- 
would  have  been  by  no  means  surprising,  hilarating  pursuit  of  higher  and  ever- 
The  period  was  not  far  past  the  reign  of  growing  attainments  in  intellect  and  vir- 
Henry  VIIL,*  who  gave  his  daughters  a  tue.**  We  would  see  ample  provision 
learned  education  as  well  as  his  sons,  for  the  development  of  the  intellectual 
The  sons  of  the  learned  mothers  of  the  principle,  wherever  it  lies. 
Elizabethan  age  were  still  Jiving.  Bacon,  Few  girls,  at  the  close  of  the  most  en- 
tile son  and  nephew  of  the  celebrated  larged  school  education  now  given,  could 
daughters  of  Sir  Anthony  Cooke,  had  take  rank  with  the  youngest  fitly  pre- 
ioflt  died.  These  noble  sisters.  Lady  pared  freshman  in  Latin;  Greek,  tney 
Bacon,  Lady  Burleigh,  Lady  Russell,  seldom  know  at  all.  In  geography,  many 
Lady  Killegrew,  witn  Mrs.  Koper,  the  might  sustain  a  good  examination^  and  a 
deceased  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  few  might  vie  with  the  stripling  fresh- 
Lady  Jane  Gray,  Queen  Elizabeth,!  and  man  in  the  knowledge  of  arithmetic^ 
many  cotemporary  ladies  of  rank,  were  algebra  and  geometry ;  its  men  are  de- 
Tersed  in  Latin  and  Greek,  as  well  as  terred  from  what  is  reputed  unmanly,  so 
other  branches  of  knowledge.  are  women,  from  cultivating  tastes  mis- 
Those  who  believe  with  a  faith  that  takenly  deemed  unfeminine.  But  why 
stirs  the  heart,  the  human  soul,  whether  should  woman  be  refused  Xenophon, 
in  the  breast  of  man  or  woman,  immortal,  Herodotus,  and  Homer?  why  that  most 
must  desire  its  unlimited  development,  excellent  whetstone  of  the  wits,  the  full 
must  feel  as  Dr.  Channin^  did  when  he  study  of  the  finest  of  all  languages  ?  why 
"wrote,  '*  Far  from  regarding  him  (Mil-  remain  a  stranger,  in  their  own  accents, 
tont)  as  standing  alone  and  unapproach-  to  the  generous  and  sublime  Prometheus 
able,  we  believe  that  he  is  an  illastration  of  .£echylus,  the  heroic  tenderness  of 
of  what  all  who  are  true  to  their  nature  Sophocles'  Antigone  ?   why  should  not 

*  '*  Henry  VHI.  was  the  manificent  oatron  of  literatare  and  the  arts,  and  it  is  to  the  ex- 
ample which  be  set,  of  (riving  his  daughters  as  well  as  his  sons  a  learned  education,  that 
Koffland  is  indebted  for  the  women  and  the  men  of  the  Elizabethan  age.'* — Sotttbxt. 

Tne  diflference  between  the  women  of  tliis  ace  and  the  rei^  of  Charles  XL,  is  well  repre- 
sented in  Spencer  and  Waller.  The  standard  damsel  of  his  time  is  truly  expressed  by  Wal- 
ler's Mahometan  verses— 

••  Go,  lovely  rose,"  &c., 

— a  song  possessed  of  exquisite  poetic  charms,  but  the  subject  of  no  greater  dignity  than  the 
ambassador  rose.  What  a  contrast  is  this  limited  concepi ion,  with  Spencer's  loveliest  he- 
joine,  the  teacher  of  the  satyrs,  who  plyed  **  her  gentle  wit"  with 

"  Wisdome,  hevenly.  rare. 

Her  discipline  of  faitn  and  verity  "— 

what  Satyrone  saw  when  he  repaired  to  his  "  native  woodp/* 

'*  Where  he,  unwares,  the  fairest  Uno  found, 

(Straunge  lady,  in  so  straunge  habiliment,) 

Teaching  the  Satyrep,  which  her  sat  around, 

Trew,  sacred  lore,  which  from  her  sweet  lips  did  redoimd." 

FAXax  QnxBi,  B.  i.  C.  & 

t  This  lady  (Elitabeth)  was  endued  with  learning,  in  her  sex  singular  and  rare,  even 
•mongst  masculine  princes ;  whether  we  speak  of  learning,  language,  or  of  science,  modem 
or  ancient,  divinity  or  humanity ;  and  unto  ihe  very  last  years  of  ner  life,  she  was  accus- 
tomed to  appoint  set  hours  for  reading,  scarcely  any  young  student  in  an  university  more 
duly  or  more  truly."— Bacow. 

X  We  have  been  mizzled  by  the  reputed  course  of  the  said  Mlhon,  towards  his  daughters, 
comparing  it  with  nis  notions  of  women,  as  expressed  in  the  grand  colloquy  of  the  wondrous 
**  Lady"  with  Comus,  or  his  delineation  of  Adam's  **  Immortal  Eve,"  who  did  not  leave 
ber  husband  and  the  ang^l  by  themselves,  in  their  philosophic  talk, 

*'  As  not  with  such  discourse 
Delimited,  or  not  capable  her  ear 
Of  what  was  high." 

&Md  we  read  none  •f  the  biographical  gossip,  but  known  him  onlv  as  an  author,  we  should 
nevei  have  imagined  him  as  excluding  woman  fVom  that  "hilUsIae."  where  he  pointed  oat 

and  nob^  education,  laborious,  indeed,  at  the  first  ascent,  bnt 


iBc     right  path  of  a  virtuous  «■»  uwiv  vui«w«»iuu,  mw»ivu<f,  <•.»<..««., .»  ».«  ».»•  •a^<rH»,  v»» 
_lse  so  smooth,  so  neen,  so  full  of  goodlv  prospects  and  melodious  sounds,  on  every  side, 
that  the  harp  of  Orpheus  was  not  more  cnarming." 
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Cicero,  Livy  and  Tacitus  unreil  to  wo-  themes  of  the  college  course,  chidr  c 

man*8  eyes  the  wide  world  of  the  past  ?  subjects  that  demand  the  aid  of  coliep 

llie  walks  of  history  are  for  the  feet  of  libraries,  is  particularly  required  kyeirii 

woman,    else   sht   would    be    without  In  writing,  they  show  more  fKiLl^  tk 

curiosity  to  know  what  has  been  done,  simplicity  and  accuracy.     Wooa  n 

thought  and  felt  by  the  generations  of  more  than  cooks,  no  rses-^they  ire  toc^ 

the  dead.    The  lessons  of  history  are  ers;  they  sign  creeds;  chooeeBcbetlsr 

Buited  to  her,  because  she  is  both  erring,  ffovernesses  for  their  children ;  ckw 

and  capable  of  instruction.    Languages  tne  physician,  the  minister,  the  litenx* 

that  so  enrich  the  mind,  laden  with  the  of  the  family.-    Recipients  of  higtt  tn* 

vast  expression  of  all  humanity,  the  key  ought  to  be  subjects  of  high  prepmm 
to  the  various  literature  of  the  world,        There  can  be  no  good  sense  in  ictr^ 

which  muKipIv  to  the  student  life  upon  ing,  what  is  a  degree,  a  step  ii  mai 

life — why  shall  they  not  feed  the  soul  of  progress,  as  the  goal  of  woann't-  Ik 

woman?  What  can  netter  edify  and  shape  constitution  of  the  human  Qodentanii 

this  divine  material  than  the  discipline  of  in  woman,  whether  less  faforabkv> 

translation  ?*    J^t  women  learn  rhetoric  to  the  development  of  reason,  iscRi' 

and  elocution,  to  write  and  speak  with  no  limit  to  progress,  is  subject  to  » 

grace,  and  teach  also  their  children  while  same  impediments,  the  same  tppter 

the  tongue  is  vet  flexible.    The  power  of  as  man*s.     To  woman,  with  mu.r 

speech,  like  all  other  powers,  implies  the  common,  the  desire  of  knowledge,  pe*:. 

obligation  of  ctilture ;  otherwise,  it  would  doubts,  the  practice  and  the  nbi.*y 

resemble  the  chattering  of  the  parrot,  and  observation,  the  quickening  of  {nor* 

bean  inexplicable  anomaly.  Let  girls  learn  by  sympathy  and  commanion  of  tbcol 

mathematics,  for  we  know  that,  by  na-  the  power  of  imagining  and  embnnu- 

ture,  the  science  of  form  dwells  in  their  great  ideal,  the  awful  dignity  of  »^ 

minds.     As  to  mental  and  moral  philoso-  responsibilities.     She  is  too  Mci  * 

phy,  let  them  have  all  the  anchors  and  spected  to  he  forgiven  UDCon^itx« 

leading-strings   these    sciences    furnish,  when  she   is  beguiled   by  the  utf^r. 

Duty,  taught  and  understood,  is  more  Why,  then,  should  her  ica&oB  tc  * 

sure  than  blind  obedience.    Let  them  be  without    development,     her  confc 

introduced  into  the  world  of  thought,  and  without  light?    To  deny  the  rot 

learn  to  temper  their  credulity  and  impe-  food,  truth,  is  to  deny  its  existence.  Br 

tuosity.    Physics,  in  all  their  branches,  vast  is  the  moral  influence  of  «<^ 

the  wonders  of  chemistry,  the  grandeur  not  limited  to   her   precious  ck*  ' 

of  astronomy,  the  delicacies  ofbotany;  Should  a  man  vacillate  between  i'«* 

all  these  they  relish,  and  these  are  their  and  the  interests  of  his  family.  w«'' 

birth-right.     Let    languid,  prematurely-  cultivated  or  the  unculuvaied  vk  ' 

dyine  woman  be  made  acquainted,  scien-  most  likely  to  exercise  a  mfm 

tifically,  with  the  means  of  preserving  fluence? 

health.     With  all  the  faith  of  woman,        The  **  match  between  the  nioii  (^'- 

the  precept  will  take  firmer  hold,  if  put  and  the  nature  of  things'*  is  as  b^' 

upon  a  scientific  basis.    The  inestimable  woman  as  in  man.     The  ob»iacff  •* 

life  of  a  mother  should  be  fenced  with  a  the  same,  and  knowledge  is  tk  -^^ 

seven- fold  shield,  and  the  lives  of  others  ment  of  their  removal.    No  !«■  ^ 

are  peculiarly  in  her  hands.    The  appli-  men,  are  women  bound  "to  give  >'* 

cation  of  science  to   the  arts,  women  account  of  their  gift  of  rcftrtt  ^  • 

would  find  of  peculiar  benefit.     Scientific  benefit  and  use  of  mankind." 
women  might  improve  the  art  of  domes-        There  has  always  been  a  ttntt  "^ 

tic  brea  i-making,  now  ill -understood,  as  nation  to  make  women  proficietts  y 

agricultural  associations  have  improved  the  sciences,  or  classic  lore,  Nt .:  ' 

the  dairy.    The  discipline  of  the  sixty  fine  arts,  especially  music,  and  it »' ' 

*  Arnold  imagines,  from  his  delight  in  going  over  Homer  and  Virgil  with  die  hen, "  * 
it  mdst  be  to  teach  i^hukspeare  to  a  good  class  of  young  Greeks — to  dwrl  wpf  <■* 
line  and  word  by  word,  in  the  way,  that  noihins  but  a  ffood  tranaUtion  lean*  €Ttt  v. 
able  one  to  do,  and  so  (o  get  all  his  pictures  and  thoufbtt  leisorrly  into  omt*9  ■'ii'-'- 
verily  ihink,  one  would,  after  a  time,  almost  give  out  light  in  the  dark,  * 
Bteeped  so,  as  it  were,  in  such  an  atmosphere  of  brilliance.    And  how 


done  withoui  having  the  process  of  construing,  as  the  groswr  medioni,  thrm/^  wfcfi  ^ 
all  the  beauty  can  be  transmitted,  becanse  else  we  travel  too  fast,  and  aMP  Am  ki? 


cacapeaus. 
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pareaed  disproportioDfttely  with  natural  ranee  appears,  in  part,  by  the  fearful 

gifts,  to  the  pacrifice  of  something  which  prevalence   of  unconscious   infanticide, 

nature  might  accomplish  nobly,  as  if  un-  The  instinct  of  love  of  ofibpring,  without 

promising  attempts  had   been  made  to  the  help  of  reason,  is  often  but  a  Weapon 

render  Washington  and  Marshall  poets,  to  smite  the  possessor ;  as  the  instinct  of 

and  the  one  had  been  hindered  being  a  reverence  expands  itself  without  instruct- 

magistcate,  the  other  a  judge.  ed  choice,  on  the  meanest  objects ;  as 

One  reason  for  selecting  the  boy  to  re-  ^  conscience,  without  the  aid  of  the  reflect- 
ceive  the  superior  education,  is,  that  it  is  '  ive  faculties,  weeps  with  misplaced  re- 
to  be  the  instrument  of  getting  a  liveli-  morse,  sleeps  on  precipices,  commends 
hood.  But  the  business  of  a  man  con-  the  wrong,  mistakes  and  punishes  the 
sists  no  more  in  the  direct  prosecution  of  right.  The  sentiments  are  lovely  and 
scientific  or  classical  studies  than  the  precious,  but  they  are  blind.  Without 
just  vocations  of  a  woman.  There  is  direction  and  light,  they  are,  however. 
DOW  an  unlimited  demand  for  instructois,  none  the  less  active.  The  untrained 
and  it  is  perceived  that  women  have  a  mother  is  not  merely  deficient ;  she  is 
particular  aptitude  for  teaching*;  but  how  detrimental,  if  any  moUitr  can  be  wholly 
are  they  to  be  qualified,  and  how  are  so.  It  is  not  that  the  domestic  atmo- 
their  qualifications  to  be  ascertained?  sphere  is  notmade  the  vehicle  of  fragrance. 
For  instructing  the  nation,  women  will  or  vibrates  music ;  it  is  corrupted,  it  is 
be  content  with  a  small  compensation,  tormented  into  disconis;  but  supposing 
because  but  few  lucrative  occupations  are  ignorance  merely  lifeless,  one  master- 
within  their  reach,  and  because  the  de-  incentive  to  activity  is,  that  stagnation  in 
mand  on  the  income  of  a  woman  is  com-  every  department  of  God's  •  Providence 
paratively  small.  One  reason  for  givins  tends  to  deterioration.  He  demands  per- 
the  boy  a  better  education  than  the  girl  petual  action.  Besides  being  sluggish  from 
is,  that  his  influence  will  be  wider  in  narrow  vision,  woman's  will  is  not  now 
mature  life.  The  girl  is  to  exercise  one,  sufficiently  instructed  to  choose  the  or- 
if  less  extensive,  more  profound  ;  and  the  gans  of  action  directed  to  choice  deeds, 
bad  influence,  which  can  often  only  be  The  silent  or  open  contrariety  between 
repelled  by  displacing  it  with  a  good  one,  two  persons  of  such  remote  degrees  of 
is,  in  her,  peculiarly  noxious.  She  may  culture  as  many  a  husband  and  wife,  is  a 
not  become  a  physician,  an  ecclesiastic ;  teasing  sight, 
but  she  who  is  to  rear  up  children,  should 

not  only  be  qualified  to  instruct  practical-  ««  While  he  goes  out  to  cheapen  books, 

Iv,  but   possess  the  quickened  faculties  She  at  the  gUsi  consulu  her  looks  !" 
for  which   we  are  indebted  to  careful 

training,  should  understand  the  fever  of  But  there  is  not  merely  a  chilling  absence 

the  passions,  the  atrophy  of  sloth,  the  of  sympathy;  the  uneducated  wife  and 

paralysis  of  apathy.  mother  constantly  thwart  the  uncompre- 

Tbe  most  fearful  morUlity  takes  place  bended  pursuits  of  the  husband  and  son ; 

among  the  children  entrusted  to  the  hands  a  contemptible  enigma  to  them,  and,  as 

of  those  who  are  ignorant  of  physiology  they  surmise,  detrimental  to  interests  they 

— too  ignorant  to  know  their  ignorance,  do  undersund.     Not  always  are  men  to 

and  be  taught  empirically,  at  least,  by  women,  as  in  the  most  tolerable  propin- 

tbe  wise.    Yet  these  uninstructed  persons  quity  of  knowledge  and  ignorance,  the 

have  received  from  God  the  honor  of  not  objects  of  a  natural  faith  and  reverence, 

having  been  created  beings  of  instinct.  The  innocent  tears  of   the   Mesdamea 

God  leaves  them  to  become  knowing  by  Whateleys  torment  the  sensitive  Blanco 

science,  acquired  by  the  use    of  such  Whites.    But  wliat  arc  faith  and  reve- 

means  as  the  student  employs.    The  dear  rence,  in  the  most  active  form,  to  the 

infant  is  a  free  gift,  but  the  preservation  efficiency  of  sympathy  ?    Both  husband 

of  the  loved  one  is  the  reward  of  know-  and  wife  should  understand  winding  up 

ledge  and  thought,  attained  to  by  eflbrt.  the  clock,  and  weighing  with  the  steel- 

••  Studies,**  says  Bacon,  «*  serve  for  de-  yard. 

light,  for  ornament,  for  utility."    How        Horses,  cows,   geraniums,  strawber- 

Btrongly  this  last  term,  in  particular,  ap-  ries,  dahlias,  have  all  been  objects  of  such 

plic«»  to  the  life,  the  due  aims,  the  voca-  faith  and  hope  as  to  their  improvement,  as 

tion   of  woman!      What  the  error    of  would  have  provided  for  women  the  moat 

taking  her  for  a  creature  of  instinct  is !  ample  means  of  culture.    Tn  their  present 

The  sole  excuse  for  leaving  her  in  igno-  crude  sute  they  are  a  puzzli 
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thoM   of  men,  are  in€e«ted  with   Um  Women  are  particnlariy  liable,  from 

**  idols  of  the  tribe»  the  den,  the  market,  want  of  thought,  to  the  error  of 

the  theatre  ;*'  as  one  locust  tree  is  infest-  .  ttrru^^  .^i««.«  «:^  ^e  «.^*            •  j  » 

ed  with  borers  as  well  asanother.   Credu-  * 'TThat  solemn  vice  of  greatnest.  pride- 

lity,  hasty  opinions,  impatience  of  exami^  — to  the  error  of  arrogance.  Facts  are 
nation,  vain  imagination,  false  judgments,  all  against  this  fault— the  accidentalness 
the  iiUe  fixit  partial  views,  unmean-  of  fortune  and  whatever  is  personal,  the 
ing  use  of  words,  slothful  unconscious*  dignity  of  the  soul  common  to  all. 
ness  of  powers  possessed ;  the  diffidence  We  do  not  understand  the  pain  felt  in 
that  supposes  that  to  be  impossible  which  some  quarters  at  the  common  mode  of 
is  merely  difficult,  or  has  not  been  at-  reference  to  the  intellects  of  women  in 
tempted ;  liability  to  sow  the  wind  and  their  present  state  of  disguise.  Who 
reap  its  unhappy  ctop ;  moral  judgments  could  iinagine  the  possibiRties  of  the 
determined  rather  by  impulse  than  by  krva,  with  its  folded,  inverted,  and  close- 
rules  of  conduct ;  ignorance  of  what  is  ly  veiled  wings — these  wings  often  so 
in  its  own  nature  conjectural  and  what  gorgeous  and  illuminated  ?  "Old  wives** 
demonstrative;  all  the  results  of  igno-  mbles;**  such  a  man,  naming  one,  second 
ranee,  perturbations,  errors,  enumerated  best,  is  '*  a  granny  ;**  **  women  and  chil- 
by  the  immortal  eulogist  of  knowledge,  dren  ;**  these  phrases  only  remind  us  of 
Bacon,  are  still  more  the  calamities  of  neglected  weeds :  they  should  no  mora 
woman's  nature  than  of  man's,  and  her  wound  the  feelings  than  the  historical  de- 
perverted  mind  is  to  be  healed  by  the  nomination  of  the  ancestors  of  Shak- 
same  means  as  the  ailing  mind  of  man.  speare.  Bacon,  Milton,  Coleridge,  *'  bar- 
To  one  soul,  as  well  as  to  another,  <*  day-  barians.**  Some  children  in  the  hands  of 
light"  is  the  appropriate  medium.  It  is  their  undeveloped  mothers,  recall  the 
juat  as  unworthy  of  woman  as  of  man,  lines — 
to  find  ever  „  ^.^^  ^^^y^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  friend's 

...  -  neglect 

•*  Fresh  matter  for  a  world  of  chat.  Left  to  the  care  of  sorry  sslvage  wighf» 

Right  India  this,  right  Mechlin  that."  /        -e      -e 

,  What  then  ?    When  society  looks  be« 

Without  her  educaUon^  Lucy  Aikin,  hind  these  disfiguring  marks,  and  dis- 

instead  of  bein^  a  valuable    historian,  cerns  what  women  are,  it  will  be  made 

might  have  busied  herself  in  stretching  an  object  to  animate,  to  discipline,  and 

her  neighbors  on  the  gossip*s  rack,  per-  direct  their  abilities.  It  would  seem,  how- 

secuting  them  with  the  most  unfounded  ever,  no  more  than  desirable,  without 

inferences,  from  the  most  pitiful  data,  the  stimulus  of  this  discovery,  to  aid 

Her  activity  might  have  been  that  of  the  their  seemingly  feeble  wits  by  the  wits  of 

spy ;  her  face  expressed  only  the  odious  others.    ••  The  (good)  wit  of  one  maa 

shrewdness  of  that  character.    Like  the  can  no  mote  countervail  learning,  than 

famished  voyager,  she  might  have  been  one  man's  means  can  hold  way  with  a 

reduced  to  cannibalism.    Women  are  pe-  common  purse." 

cttliarly  liable  to  envy,  owing  to  limited  Physiaans  write  their  testimony  with 
ideas,  partly  because  they  are  not  prone  philosophers,  or  rather  become  philos- 
to  inquire  into  causes  and  laws,  the  ob-  ophers  in  the  present  cause.     **  Non- 
•ervation  of  which  tends  to  produce  ac-  exercise  of  the  brain  and  nervous  sys- 
quiescence  with  things  as  tney  exist—  lem,"  says  Andrew  Combe,  •«  or  in  other 
prosperity  and  adversity  sUike  superficial  words,  inactivity  of  intellect  and  of  tha 
observers  as  miraculous — and  partly  be-  feelings,  is  a  very  prevalent  predisposing 
cause  their  present  aims  tend  much  to  cause  of  insanity,  and  of  every  form  o! 
limited  objects.  nervous  disease.    The  most  frequent  vic- 
tims of  mental  derangement  are  femalei 
«*  Perch^  8*  appuntano  i  vostri  desiri  of  the  middle  and  higher  ranks,  especial- 
Dove  per  compagnia,  parte  ai  sceroa,  \y  those  of  a  nervous  constitution,  and 
Invidia  muove  il  mantaco  a'  sospiri,  JL^  natural  abilities,  but  who  from  ill- 
Ma  se  V  amor  della  trKjra  luprema  iirtcted  education  possess  nothing  more 
Torcewe 'n  sufo 'l  d«Mderio  vo«h^,  ^^  ^                ic^plishmenU,  and 
Non  VI  sarebbe  al  petto  quella  tema ;  r^"*   '"**"  .  _.  ?     ,  ♦k^..-k#  ^,  f  Jki;n<» 
Ch*,  per  quanto  si  d^ce  pii  li  noslro.  1>»J«  "<>  materials  of  thought,  or  feelmg, 
Tanto  pUsiede  mil  di  ben.  cia^jono,  and  no  regular  or  imperative  occupations 
E^iii  d5  caritate  arde  in  quel  chiostro."  to  demand  attention ;  and  whose  brainf , 
PvmoATOBio.  6,  XV.  in  short,  are  half  asleep.    Such  penona 
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hare  literally  nothing  on  which  to  ex-  sudden  stop  has    oeanred,  boUi  acr- 

pend  half  the  nervous  energy  which  na-  dental,  as  to  the  intellectual  timiaittc 

ture  has  bestowed  on  them   for  better  woman.    The  doctrine,  that  uhattc 

purposes.    They  have  nothing  to  excite  knowledge  is  the  birth-rigbt  of  tllm^ 

and  exercic^e  the  brain;  nothing  to  elicit  needs  to  be  feit   but  it  has  cchut 

activity.    Their  own  feelings  and  per-  been  received.    Conviction  has  follovN 

sonal  relations  necessarily  constitute  the  the  powerful   statements  of  Smtk  at 

grand  objects  of   their  contemplations,  others,  if  no  liberal  public  has  •*  ^ 

These  are  brooded  over,  till  the  mental  acted  thereupon.     Though  it  hai  ^ 

energies  become  impaired ;  false  ideas  of  more  palmy,  woman^s  edacatioB  v  a« 

existence  and  of  Providence  spring  up  in  now  quite  in  the  raw  condition,  wbca  i 

the  mind ;  the  fancy  is  haunted  by  strange  map  was  to  a  respectable   natiot  m 

impressions;  and  every  trifle,  which  re-  more  than  a  chaos  of  unintelhgibleBLV 

lates  to  self,  is  exaggerated  into  an  ob«  and  it  was  common  ior  such  a  ow  9 

ject  of  immense  importance.    The  brain,  say,  she  did  not  think  it  was  ncce^ 

having  nothing  on  which  ^o  exercise  it-  to  study  grammar,  she  knew  bovttn- 

self,  becomes  weak,  and  the  mental  man-  pressherself  by  the  ear;  as  when,  to  in^ 

ifcstations  are  enfeebled  in  proportion;  metic,  it   was  left   to  the  sbofkcrgr. 

so  that  a  person  of  good  endowments  before  the  companionship  of  tbe  ynr^ 

thus  treated ,  will  often  not  only  exhibit  young  lady  computant  was  to  be  U 

something  of  the  imbecility  of  the  fool,  Of  less  common  branches  of  kiiov>4* 

but  gradually  becomes  irritable,  peevish  the  names  are  now  kown.     Som  » 

and  discontented,  and  open  to  every  at-  borious  and  tasteieae  pursnits  bavt  k(*: 

tack  of  Qvery  form  of  nervous  disease*  dropued  and  the  results  hidden  «-^> 

and  of  derangement  from  causes  which,  hopeless  shame — the  oomeroas  csi*'' 

under  diflerent  circumstances,  would  nev-  dered  mourning-pieces  of  tbe  pod  *> 

er  have  disturbed  them  for  a  moment."  their  floss  willows,   the  work  o«  :/ 

How  important,  then,  that  it  should  diligent  fingers  and   sleeping  hntv 

be   one   of   the    main    objects   of   the  former  voung  ladies,  once  so  9mkd^ 

youth  of  woman  to  make  provision  for  a  ly  displayed,    have    now   distffcr*' 

higher  mental  activity,  less  limited  than  Countless  numbers  of  these  tad  '^' 

the  present  Let  a  woman  be  so  educated,  embroideries  absorbed  the  unapptc*- 

that  when  her  bloom  is  gone,  it  shall  be  youthfal  hours  of  the  prefent  agicd  k" 

but  the  change  from  the  green  bough  to  I'he  name  at    full  length  is  so  '^'C 

the  sceptre.    Many  women  feel,  in  ma-  stitched  on  cambric  in  hair,  aodt-^* 

tare  years,  the  impatient  shame  and  re-  fine  as  hair.     These  laborious,  toi*''* 

gret  that  urged  Alfieri,  in  middle  age,  to  trifles  have  passed  away  to  be  mtof-^ 

such  devotion  to  the  neglected' studies  of  only  partially  by   worsted  woifc    '* 

his  youth.  We  have  heard  of  one,  in  her  truly  noble  art  of  drawing  is  man  i* 

undirected  but  commendable  earnestness,  more  cultivated  for  a  subetitntc,  v*:'- 

reading  the  eneyplopsdia  through.     It  language  of  Saxony  is  cooteoddc*' 

has  occurred  to  some  to  take  the  college  some  chance  of  victory,  with  Sti .' 

studies    for  a    directory,    and    stumble  worsted.   Some  girls  prefer  to  ret^  >^- 

through  them  without  the  college  aids.  ler*s  description  of  Count  Erao^'-  ■ 

They  become,  often,  painfully  sensible  of  disguising    his  heroic   featum  i>  --' 

ignorance,  just  when  the  transient  period  wool  on  a  screen.     Furnaces  art  hi*  ^ 

called  school-days  is  past,  and  external  ing  screens,  and  with  them  a  bive  fV 

aids  are    withdrawn;    when  the   mind  the  worsted   pictures.     Aad  nam  «* 

losing  in  part  its  flexibility,  solitary  study  would  return  to  the  more  darkly  in^^ 

is  no  longer  so  easy  as  it  has  been ;  past  ?    the  ridiculous  ortbognf^T.  ■■ 

when  the  education  finished,  (as  is  said,)  evasion  of  children*s  questioBs,  the  k' 

impatience  is  manifested   bv  friends  at  rible    ennui,   the  artificially  b«t)^  ^ 

solitary  lessons.    Yet  a  world  of  weary  tensions?  Who  would  restore  tbe c« 

leisure  is  on  hand.     Now  is  the  time  for  ed  concealments  of    ignorasce,  <*' 

college  halls  to  open  to  these  still  sensi-  the  other  hand,  the  occasiooaliT  rc-^ 

tive  aspirants;  but  down  hill  they  must  art  described  by  Fontenel.e,  is  w»r  ' 

go,  contrary  as  it  is  to  the  genius  of  hu-  to  the  Marquis  d'Honital,  ttftrt  t^ 

inanity.  par  bienUanct  T    Wh<»  does  ftd  »*^  '■ 

It  is  true*  owing  to  the  efforts  of  some  an  improved  future  ?    Wbccbcf  i^  *  -' 

very  meritorious  individuals,  a  sudden  bounty  conferred    by  woaea — tk»  ''* 

advance  has  been  made,  though  also  a  donation,  lady  Moolsoa^  the  v*^ 
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fronrtbe  nameleM  widow  in  Roxbnr^  in  feeling^  that  his  eloquent  ezbortations  ap« 

1656,  ot  £1 — to  the   amotint  of  forty  ply  to  them,  forcing   them  to  deplore 

thousand  doilarB,*  on  the  University  of  present  neglects.     So  far  from  loitering 

Cambridge,  where  they  cannot  be  ad-  anymore — using  the  light  of  the  celestiu 

mitted,  or  the  sum  provided  by  their  sun,  or  their  own  inward  diviner  light, 

influence  for  the  completion  of  Bunker  for  the  pursuit  of  trifles — they  will  almost 

Hill  Monument,  will  ever  meet  with  a  grudge  themselves  sleep  or  time  to  eat 

return,  we  do  not  know;    whether  a  Let  woman  know  the  good  of  study, 

man's  children  shall  be  forever  excluded  it  would  transform  the  poppy -seed,  incu- 

from  the  school  he  is  taxed  to  support,  if  eating  the  lapse  of  time  in  her  hour-glass, 

they  happen  to  be  of  the  wrong  sex,  we  to  golden  sands.    Let  not -the  derision, 

do  not  know ;  but  there  can  be  no  good  to  which  she  is  liable  as  woman«  lead  to 

reason,  why  the  torch  of   knowledge  mistaking  the  ignorance  that  attracts  it 

kindled  brightly   by  the  public  for  Xk-  for  inevitable  imbecilitv.|   There  is  dan- 

milies,  where  there  are  ^ns,  should  go  ger,  that  the  va^e  and  cloudy  views  of 

out  in  darkness,  if  only  daughters  grace  an  illiterate  mind,   compelled  to   form 

the  board.    But  indeed  it  is  so  uncertain,  oulnions  arbitrarily,  without  knowledge 

whether  the  favored,  or  the  neglected  ot  right  grounds,  should  confirm  such  an 

sex  would  best,  in  each  particular  in-  err6r.    Let  her  not  d^pair  till  she  has 

stance,  reward  the  labors  of  the  teacher,  tried  Bacon's  remedy.     Woman's  mind 

we' would  light  all  the  candles.     Why  will  yet   take  its  place   among   those 

not  let  the  not  uncommon  way,  at  pre-  things,  where  we  find  we  did  no  justice 

sent,  of  appreciating  a  suitor  by  the  size  to  the  excellence  of  the  raw  material,  till 

of  his  foot,  and  the  gayety  of  his  vest  art  gave  it  shape.    There  is  a  saying, 

become,  through  improved  education,  an  that  "by  time  and  patience,  the  mulberry 

incredible  tradition,  as  strange  as  the  old  leaf  becomes  satin.**  The  transition  is  not 

admiration  of  embroidered  pictures?  small  from  the  rude   cocoon  to   satin. 

Let    not   women   desert  themselves.  Let  not  women  renounce  the    highest 

by  imagining  their  dignity  consists  in  pursuits.    It  is  her  duty  to  discipline  fiie 

sumptuousness  of  dress.    The  woman  in  good  powers  that  God  has  given  her  to 

harness  in  the  coal-mine  is  the  natural  deeper  and  deeper  wisdom.    Whenever 

pendant  of  the  uncultivated  woman  of  business,  kindness,  religion,  recreation 

fashion.    The  bird  in  the  cage  bears  no  having  had  their  dues,  leave  a  remnant 

difl*erent  relation  to  the  hand  that  feeds,  of  leisure,  let  it  be  nobly  employed.    Let 

from  the  ox  in  the  stall,  both  brutes.   Let  woman  pursue  the  course  scholars  pur- 

not  women  doubt  their  own  possessign  sue,§  not  from  a  spirit  of  poor  compe- 

of  the  "  sanctity  of  reason,"  however  tition,  but  as  rational  creatures,  dome 

their  what  other  rational  creatures  have  found 

"  Exterior  semblance  doth  belie  |^i'yi°«-  , .^f  Vi^l^  ^'l,^^^^^^^  uZ^l 

Their  sours  immensity,**  ^^ey  areof  the  utmost  value,  but  if  sidsare 

^  denied,  become  solitary  students,  waiting 

and  thattheir  intellectual  nature  involves,  neither  "  for  master  nor  tranquillity."   In 

like  the  moral,  the  most  serious  accounta-  studying  languages,  or  other  branches, 

bility  for  improvement.     Let  them  study  let  them  practice  strictly  all  such  modes 

Bacon,t    the    most    stimulating    of   all  of  discipline  as  are  deemed  the  best — 

writers,    for  those    who    feel  deficient  find  out  great  writers,  and  lose  no  time 

either  in  the  love,  or  the  pursuit  of  know-  with  inferior  ones,  never  being  denied 

ledge.    They  will  not  be  able  to  help  a  good  book,  a  book  necessary  to  pro- 


•  This  nam  would  build  one  or  two  collegiate  halls. 

t  The  firat  book  of  th«  Novum  Organum  particularly.    In  Basil  Montague's  ediuon  it  is 

trannlated. 

1  **  We  ladiea  don't  get  iheee  things  so  correct  as  the  gentlemen.  — Lady  of  loIO.     . 

\  Gibbon  writes  to  the  Hon.  Miss  llolroyd,  "  I  am  really  curious,  from  the  best  niotives, 
to  have  a  particular  account  of  your  studies  and  daily  occupations.  What  books  do  yoti 
lead  t  and  how  do  you  employ  your  time  and  your  pen  1  Except  some^profewed  scholars^l 
have  often  observed  that  •         »        t.  .• 


a  method,  a  fixed  object. 

lect  of  study  is  the  real  -. -   ...  , 

women  ;*  '  they  use  their  books,  Uke  their  watch,  namely,  to  wear  it  thai  H  may  l>e  seen 
they  have  one,  although  it  commonly  stands  still,  or  is  not  set  to  the  sun.  This  practice, 
•f  which  be  aocusea  them,  may  account  for  the  rulinc  principle  of  wonicn  according  to  him, 
which  is,  ihal  *  what  the  world  says  is  true,  what  it  does  is  right.*  **—£anri  Anthrupotogf, 


'*» 
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grew,  if  it  has  to  be  earned.  Fine  poetry  there  is  no  other  Botive,  she  wm  i 

and  prose,  books  of  philosophy,  scien-  mighty  debt  to  man.     He  has  erected  tk 

tific,  moral  and  intellectual,  are  food  for  fabric    of   ciril   society — a    woodraH 

the  sonl  of  woman  as  for  man*s.    Even  palace.    Let  her  not  willingly  be  menlr 

the  duties  of  a  citizen,  woman  woold  not  a  mean  ornament  within  its  walk  **£ 

00  often  thwart,  if  she  knew  what  they  n'y  a  au*  ii  bien  boulon  pour  panam  i 

were.    There  is  no  necessity  for  this  ob-  toutes  tes  choas,  qui  ru  wtU  fas  tknU' 

scaration   of  woman's  intellect.      Her  ment   imposiibUt,    Aimez  autaut  k  o^ 

yision  is  piercing,  though  the  mist  is  rUi  que  vom  aimtz  votre  «mU,  wtn 

dense,  her  life  threading  this  mist ;  the  vanUi,  voire  Itberii,  voire  pUumr,  win 

near  shmb  is  distinct,  but  the  distant  fantame ;  vous   la  trouverez,*    NoUi 

oak,  elm,  temple,  mountain,  are  hidden,  words  of  Fenelon ! 
the  horizon  lost  ?    Need  this  be  so  ?    If 

(With  the  aboTe  essay — wriuen  mainly  in  a  wise,  and  cenainly  in  an  eameirt,  ipint-vt 
have  a  few  points  of  dissent ;  or,  rather,  there  are  some  considerations  of  a  dinemt  lai 
which  the  writer  has  not  touched  upon.  It  is  a  most  important  subject,  and  we 
it  to  the  reader.}— £o. 


FOREIGN   MISCELLANY. 

Ths  maili  of  the  month  brine  no  news  among  the  people.    Still  the  eril  had  i:t 

from  Europe  of  more  than  oroiuary  in-  been  fully  met.    The  prospects  of  a  £aln 

terest.     Tne  adjustment  of  the   Oregon  of  the  potato  crop  were  eren  more  gloort 

controrersy,  and  the  complete  restoration  this  jear  than  they  were  the  la^  od 

of  pacific  relations  between  Great  Britain  addiuonal  measures  of  relief  were  iofcn* 

and  the  United  States,  have  removed  the  tively  demanded.    The  Ministry  pmm 

feeling  or  anxiety,  not  unmingled  with  ap-  to  introduce  a  bill  giving   to  ih§  IM 

prehension,  with  which  the  arrival  of  the  Lieutenant  power  to  summon  a  baroa;  * 

British  steamers  was  previously  watched;  county  sessions  for  the  relief  of  tb«  pwr. 

and    now,  except  in  commercial  circles,  this  sessions  being  empowered  and  reqva' 

foreign  files  are  read  with  an  indifference  to  order  such  public   works  as  hot  » 

scarcely  disturbed  by  the  ordinary  curiosity  necessary  for  the  employment  aod  tt\d 

which  prompts  the  search  for  something  of  the  people.    The  approbation  of  i^ 

new.    In  England  the  new  Ministry  seems  Board  or  Works  will  he  required,  a»d  *» 

to  t>e  perfectly  successful  in  administering  that  bourd  will  also  be  left  the  extern  • 

the  Government,  and  daily  strengthens  its  of  the  plans  proposed.     Advances  m  •* 

position.     Its  escape  from  the  difficulties  to  be  made  from  the  Treasury  ior  tbt  fc* 

of  the  Sugar  Bill  has  been  already  chroni*  poses  of  those  works,  to  t>e  repaid  u  » 

cled.    In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  years  at  3|  per  cent  interest,  and  tethr^ 

18th,  Lord  Russell  announced   thst   the  more  the  sum  of  X50/KN)  is  to  be  gjicM 

Irish  Coercion  Bill  would  be  dropped,  in  for  such  districU  as  are  not  able  to  vAff- 

consequence  of  the  opposition  it  had  met;  take  the  expense  of  the   works  orient 

and  thus  was  evaded  the  only  rock  which  among  them.    The  Government  bad  im 

seemed  to  threaten  the  ship  of  state  in  its  found  it  necessary  to  give  the  most  p^^** 

new  career.    The  distress  in  Ireland  con-  assurances  that  they  would   not   'mf*"- 

tinues  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  Gov-  food  for  gratuitous  dtstribution. 
ernment ;  and  a  statement  was  made  on        An  attack  by  Lord  George  Bcotari. 

the  18th,  by  the  Premier,  of  the  steps  distinguished  as  the  associate  ofD^Itfw* 

which  had  been  taken  by  the  late  Ministry  in  the  most  malevolent  and  uapriBCuJ^ 

for  its  relief.    In  the  first  place,  Indian  assaults  upon  Sir  Robert  Peel,  apoa  L:*^ 

corn,  to  the  value  of  jClO),0(X),  had  been  Lyndhurst,  and  the  manner   in  whxk  < 

purchased  for  gratuitous  distribution ;  con-  was  repelled,  have  anracted  a  good  bca.  < 

tributions  to  the  same  amount  had  been  attention.     It  seems  that  Sir  Heary  Ba^ 

made  to  the  local  subscriptions ;  and  relief  .  head  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Booba^  *^ 

had  also  been  offered  through  the  instru-  been  removed  nrom  office— 4hat  Mr.  D>'^ 

mentality  of  the  public  worlu.  The  whole  Pollock  had  been  appointed  in  his  pA'* 

amount  of  the  expenditure  was  £S52,481,  vacating  for  that  purpose  the  Cuui—  ^ 

of  which  something  more  than  half  had  of  the   Insolvent  Court  at  Loodoo-CM 

been,  or  was  to  be,  repaid.    These  mes-  Mr.    Charles  Phillips,    Cuiamiswwsg  * 

sures,  Lord  Russell  believed,    had  been  Bankruptcy  at  Ltverpoel,  «w  aijM**^ 

ezceedinglv  beneficial  to  Ireland  in  sup-  to  succeed  Mr.    PoUook ;   sad  that  •• 

plying  food,  removing  despair,  preserving  Liverpool     vacancy    was    SOtd    by  ^ 

peace»  and  mAising  spirit  of  contentment  Perry,  Lord  Lyndhorst^  '  ' 
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clrafi|pes,  it  wm  charged  by  Lord  G«orge  proofs ;  and  tinlets  he  were  u  thoronghlr 
Bentinck,  were  ill  m^e  to  secore  t  place  iteeM  to  all  aeoee  of  ehame  at  Mr.  C.  J. 
for  Mr.  Perry ;  and  the^  were  brought  IngeraoU,  the  reckleae  calamoiator  rnuat 
about  by  the  aid  of  Lord  Ripon,  in  reonUal  havp  felt  their  point, 
for  ierrices  rendered  by  Lord  Lyndhurat  l*he  affairs  or  Poland  have  been  intro- 
in  conferring  the  living  of  Nocton  on  a  duced  into  the  British  Parliament.  Mr. 
friend  of  Lord  Ripon.  This  '*  job**  was  Home,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  called 
charged  upon  the  late  Chancellor  in  the  up  the  subject,  and  complained  that  the 
most  bitter,  coarse  and  malevolent  terms.  Treaty  of  Vienna,  by  wnich  it  was  ez- 
In  the  Peers,  the  next  day.  Lord  Lyndhurat  pressly  stipulated  that  the  independence  of 
replied  to  the  accusation,  showing  that  the  Cracow  should  be  maintained,  had  been 
Bombay  appointment  was  made  entirely  by  violated  by  the  recent  occupation  of  that 
Lord  Ripon,  that  Sir  Henry  Roper  had  re-  city  by  a  military  force  acting  under  di- 
sif^ed,  that  all  the  subsequent  changes  rections  of  the  Austrian  Government.  He 
were  natural  and  proper,  and  that  he  did  insisted  that  England  ought  no  longer  to 
procure  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Perrv,  remain  a  party  to  the  Holy  Alliance,  unlese 
because  he  knew  him  to  be  eminently  she  coula  enforce  the  fulfillment  of  the 
capable  of  discharging  the  duties  of  the  pledges  which  had  been  entered  into  with 
office.  His  defence  was  complete  and  regard  to  Poland.  Lord  Palmerston  said 
perfectly  satisfactory ;  and  at  its  close  he  it  was  impossible  to  deny  that  the  Treaty 
asked  if  it  accorded  with  Lord  Georse's  of  Vienna  had  been  violated.  Cracow  had 
sense  of  justice  to  bring  forward  such  a  been  placed  under  the  protection  of  the 
cbarg^e  without,  in  the  first  instance,  re-  three  powera ;  and  its  occupation  bv  the 
questing  some  explanation  from  the  parties  troops  of  any  one  of  them  was  very  clearly 
a^ost  whom  it  was  directed,  or  without  an  infriiction  of  the  treaty.  Still,  he  pro- 
giving  them  some  notice  of  his  intention  to  ceeded  to  show,  Cracow  had  harbored 
prefer  it.    He  proceeded  to  say :  persons  dangerous  to   the  peace  of  the 

neighboring  Sutes,  and  had  thns  failed  in 

•«  Perhaps  the  noble  lord  thinks  everything  the  duties  which  she  owed  as  an  independ- 

^J^Ia  ""  PJrty,  Poi»"»-;M»a'  f5>.  blacken  and  ent  naUon.  He  believed  the  entrance  of 
traduce  the  character  of  a  political  opponent,  f«^:.^  ♦•^^.h-  ,-.-  ;«  <w«.t.<iAn«n<*«  nf  •» 
by  means  however  base  an^foul,  is  ^ecUy  ^^'^JP  ^^"^P*  "^"^  ^'*^"^k^  w 
jdsiifiable.  Perhaps  the  noble  lord  may  havi  jpphcation  from  the  anthonUes.  who  had 
acted  upon  diat  principle.  Or  perhaps,  from  become  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  the  city, 
his  early  associations  and  early  habits—  And  when  these  troops  retired  there  had 
(a  Jiau^) — he  may  have  been  led  to  form  m>  been  an  inroad  of  troops  fh>m  Cracow  into 
low  «■  opinion  of  die  principles  upon  which  the  Austrian  territory.  This,  he  thought, 
mankmd  acts,  as  to  suppose  diat  every  man  ^a,  clearty  an  act  of  hostility.  But  when 
m  the  transacuons  ofpubUc  life  niu«i  be  ^j^  emergency  ceased  he  held  it  to  be  the 
directed  by  the  same  base,  selfish  and  sordid  \.  'e  Jt^  *t-^  .%/ti««M  fn  r^nUcA  th* 
motives.  I  cannot  ascrite  it  to  any  other  ^^^^^^  the  three  powers  t^  replace  the 
principle  than  one  of  those  to  which  I  have  wpablic  of  Cracow  on  the  footing  of  corn- 
referred.  It  has  been  said,  and  well  said,  plete  independence.  "He  hoped,  he 
that  to  be  praised  by  a  person  who  himself  said,  •'  it  was  the  intention  of  the  three 
ie  the  subject  of  praise  adds  tenfoki  to  the  powers ;  he  had  no  knowledge  to  the  con- 
▼aloe  of  the  acknowledgment  t  the  same  is  trvty.  As  to  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  of  all 
applicable  to  calnmny-ihe  best  anudote  the  powers  who  were  parties  to  that  settle- 
asaioat  calumny  wiU  <>fi«nbe  found  in  the  J  ^  of  Germany,  he  said, 
character  of  the  calumniator.  I  do  not  know  ^^*^u^  *1#  i^*^^^*^  ;.i  •..•Uf.inintr  it 
with  respect  to  the  noble  lord's  slander  that  J^^^  ^«  "»«•*  interested  in  maintaining  it. 
it  is,  as  the  poet  says.  « sharp  as  the  point  of  These  powers  must  have  the  sagacity  to 
a  sword  ;•  if  it  is  not,  it  is  from  want  of  see  that  if  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  be  not 
power,  not  of  inclination.  If  his  tongue  does  good  on  the  Vistula,  it  may  be  equally  bad 
not  outvenom  aU  the  worms  of  the  Nile,  it  is  on  the  Rhine  and  the  Po.*'    Austria  and 

rly  exposed  to 
the  Treaty  of 
In  both  coun- 

•tingofihe  wasp  may  fester  and  inflame  long  ??«•  Jhere  is  "a  powerful  confederacy  of 

after  the  venomous  insect  has  left  its  life  and  disaffected  people,  outnumbenng  far  the 

■ting  in  the  wound.*    Venomous!   I  should  loyal   subjects,  daily    augmenting    their 

have  said  vexatious.  Yes,  my  lords,  although  strength  and  resources,  and  certain  at  no 

refuted,  these  attacks  are  not  harmless ;  distant  day  to  rebel  against  the  despotism! 

they  have  a  public  eflect— sometimes  a  last-  ^j^^jj  ^^^^  y^^i^  them  in  check. 
ing  effect.    Persons  remember  the  attack— 

they  do  not  always  remember  the  defence.        «  .  i  j    i      a«        e 

To  me,  my  lord^  it  is  most  humiliating,  at  We  learn,  from  an  official  declaration  of 

the  close  of  my  public  life,  and  at  the  close.  Lord  Palmerston  in 'the  House  of  Com- 

1  may  say,  almost  of  my  natural  hfe,  to  be  mons,  that  the  British  Government  has  of- 

called  upon  to  repel   accusations  ot   this  f^^^  jt,  mediation  between  the  United 

^^^'*  States  and  Mexico,  being  moved  thereto  by 

These  were  sharp  and  well-merited  re-  the  injury  which  British  commercial  inter- 
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ia  from  the  existing  wai.     Mr.  only  now  that  a  c 

In  a  ctamocouB,  illiberal  speech,  worlu  ia  belog   | 

that   ihc    British   GDverument  minuiciipts  was  ( 

uarantea    the   inle!i;rity    of    the  is  composed  or 'i^ 

terrilorif  a^ainal  the  alleged  de-  Ten  buoki  of  i 

le  United  Statea;  but  hi>  remark!  published  in  Eog 

even  honored  with  a  reply.   Lord  Mrs.  Rduer,  the 

•B   look  oeFasion  to  my  thai  he  ing  volumes  of  tr: 

he  faeility  with  which  the  United  lory  of  her  Pilgrin 

.Id  absorb  Mexico  had  been  ereatly  Tombs  of  E^vpt,  I 

ed.     That  country  had  eight  or  itcoiiUins  li'ltle  I 

ini  of  inhabitanta,  of  a  dilTer?iit  and  life,  faLts  Tar  I 

rei)tlainners,aditrerentlanguage  barton,  Kingslalu 

Terent  reliKion  from  those  of  the  the  same  r^ioD. 

tates  ;  and  it  would  not  be  easy,  lished  a  new  worl 

It.toovereome  all  these  obataclei.  Travelera;"  but  i 

nent  was  prorogued  on  the  25th,  inleresL      The    I 

iBsion    The  queen;  in  her  speech,  Francis  Wvie, 

the  Chancellor,  eiLpressed  great  heretuforG  made 

in  at  the  settlement  of  the  Oregon  Ihe  best  lources  t 


disgust,  by  thi 
I  of  it 


Te  and  destructive  earthquake  • 

1  several  parts  of  Tuscany  on  the  manners  in  the  V 

August.     At  Leghorn,  the  shock  n^um  accuses  M 

ight  or  ten  seconds,  and   shocks  terms,  "  of  pand 

'Gated  sererat  times  during  the  fol-  dices  against  ever 

light.     Several  villages  had  been  this   respect,"   tl 

Jeslroyed ;  3S  persons  were  killed,  "  we  have  nrely 

wounded,  iS  of  them  seriously,  ^le  book.     It  is 

iirbances  continued  for  four  days,  fair,  not  occasiani 

ect  is  on  foot  in  France,  under  the  is  unfair  even  wh 

of  the  Minister  uf  Public  Inslruc-  sbtement  of  a  U< 

est^lishing  intimate  relations  be-  circumstances  th: 

.e  University  of  France  and  the  re-  bad  as  direct  Ulat 

istitutions  of  the  Greeks,  in  order  to  look  at  everyl 

ct  the  study  of  Greek  language  and  eye  not  merely  of 

:  in  France  with  their  restoration  deep-rooted  and 

e.     Great  advantages  for  the  study  Jthemtum  asks,  i 

:ctureDre  predicted  from  the  open-  teaching  is  to  be  i 

eeee  to  the  visits  of  foreign  artists,  timent .'"  We  art 

ench  schiKtl  in  Greece  for  philolo-  English,  with,  all 

architects  has  been  projected.  M.  feeling  towards  t 

'e,  one  of  the  councillors  of  Ihe  coioiog  disgusted 

ly,  has  been  sent  to  consult  on  Ihe  abuse  which  baa  I 

luresof  carrying  out  Ihe  design.  chsractensliu  of 

condition  of  literature  in   Russia  country.    The  ai 

ion  may  be  formed  from  an  official  "  Revelations  of  I 

the  stale  of  the  book  trade  in  that  lar  exposition  of  1 

luring  Ihe  past  year.     11  appears  marked  by  simila 

document  that  the  number  of  new  geralion,  and  yet 

inLed  in  the  empire  during  that  the  despotism  of  1 

unted  to  sai,  of  which  705  were  that  era  Undooble 

and  G3  translations.   Those  works  ume  of  an  accoun 

vhich  periodical  publications  are  Empire,"  by  C.  F 

Jed)  are  generally  on  Ihe  medical  publishcil,  and  pr 

law,  agriculture,  arts  and  trades,  It  is  executed  vr 

nd  philology.    During  the  same  prosecuted  resear 

.3,380  volumes  of  foreign  works  ability.    The  SrsI 

orted  into  Russia.     At  the  end  of  an  account  of  tt 

Itoyal  Library  of  SI.  Peteraburgh  VEmTi'i  work  ui 

444,333  printed  volumes,  18,229  Mane"  has  mad 

)ts,  and  3.'i.'<  collections  of  auto-  English  dress.     Il 

The  reading-room  of  that  library  tneni   of   industr 

lented  during  1S45  by  only  SSS  Methiieh'  hts   [ 

a  number  very  limited  compared  "  Life  in  the  Sou 

[wpulalion.    Although  the  Impe-  written  with  a  go 

ry  has  existed  for  34  years,  it  is  tainJDglea  valuat 
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Tioos    workf    of     Mo&t,    Harris,    and  terial  or  phjiical  tdvantages,  lucre,  loznry* 

others.  calculation -*  mere  cheapneiH  —  for  high 

%  The  necrology  of  the  month  embraces  moral  and  political  ends.     It  upbraids  the 

sevtral  names  well  known  in  literary  cir-  French  Economists  for  overlo(^inK  the  in- 

des.  That  of  Dr.  Bostock,  which  has  been  ternal  restraints  and  various  monopolies, 

connected  for  many  years  with  the  progress  and  especially  the  Octroi— the  tariff  at  the 

of  medical  and  general  science,  is  among  gates  of  all  the  French  towns — which  is 

them.    He  was  the  contributor  of  many  superlatively  vexatious  and  injurious  to 

▼ery  valuable  articles  to  Brewster's  Ency-  town  and  country,  and  accompanied  with 

clopedia,  and  besides  many  other  essays  of  greater  wrong  and  other  evil  to  consumers 

worth,  wrote  a  History  of  Medicine,  which  than  any  custom-house  system  whatever 

forms  part  of  the  introduction  to  the  Cyclo-  could  be. 

Eedia  of  Practical  Medicine.  Alfred  John  The  correspondent  of  the  National  In- 
!empe,  a  well-known  antiquarian,  and  au-  telligencer,  with  other  miscellaneous  items 
thor  of  some  valuable  works  in  this  depart-  of  interesting  information,  giv^  uA  a  re- 
ment,  has  also  died  within  the  past  month,  sume  of  some  valuable  papers  in  the  An- 
Robert  Plumer  Ward,  the  author  of  "  Tre-  gust  number  of  the  JUvue  de$  Deux 
maine."  **  De  Vere,'*  and  "  De  Clifford,"  Mondes.  One  on  the  Italian  Jlristoeraef 
novels  of  a  good  degree  of  merit,  died  is  an  acute  and  even  profound  historical 
recently,  at  the  advanced  age  of  82.  disquisition,  to  be  read  by  every  one  who 
The  partisans  of  Free  Trade  in  France  would  understand  the  political  history, 
gave  Mr.  Cobden  a  splendid  entertainment  condition,  and  prospects  of  the  Peninsula, 
during  his  recent  visit  to  their  capital.  He  Founded  on  an  immense  biographical  work 
made  a  very  able  speech,  which  wasenthu-  of  five  volumes  folio,  by  an  Italian  officer, 
•iasticallv  receivea,  and  created  a  very  de-  Pompee  Litta,  published  from  1819  to 
cided  enthusiasm.  Most  of  the  Paris  papers,  1846,  it  is  exceedinely  curious  in  itself  for 
and  the  Debats  especially, spoke  of  him  and  plan  and  matter,  ItiSian  history  being  com- 
his  political  economy  in  the  most  exalted  prised  and  explained  in  these  biographies 
terms  of  admiration.  The  republican  or-  of  all  the  celebrated  Italian  families.  The 
gans,  however,  generally  took  an  opposite  article  treats  of  papal  annals  and  agency  in 
view  of  the  matter ;  and  the  /Vational^  es-  Italy  ;  what  the  Holy  See  might  effect ; ' 
pecially,  argued  the  question  at  consider-  what  it  did,  or  rather  did  not,  in  regard  to 
able  length.  The  writer  contends  that  the  the  independence  of  Italy.  .  There  are  four 
example  of  Great  Britain — tak^n  from  an  sections;  the  third, entitled  Guelphs  and 
early  period  down  to  the  present  day,  and  Ghibelines,  is  especially  sagacious '  and 
in  connection  with  her  matchless  capital,  novel  in  its  views.  The  third  article  in 
machinery,  productive  faculties, and  manu-  the  RevieW  is  headed  Freedom  of  Trade; 
facturing  facilities  and  resources — should  the  Tariff  Systems ;  French  Industry.  The 
operate  to  deter  France  and  second  the  writer  is  a  zealot  for  free  trade,  but  he  ez- 
Ffench  protectionists.  The  National  hibits  both  sides  of  the  question  for  France, 
would  have  the  most  liberal  commercial  and  communicates  much  information  sus- 
relations  and  treaties  with  Belgium,  Switz-  ceptible  of  use  and  proper  to  be  sought  bT 
erland,  Holland,  Northern  Italy,  the  Span-  other  countries.  He  ascribes  the  high 
ish  peninsula — all  the  bordering  countries  prices  of  French  fabrics  to  the  restrictive 
between  whom  and  France  there  is  a  real  system  itself,  the  tariff,  which  renders  the 
community  of  political  and  social  interests,  raw  materials  dear.  An  immediate  or 
and  roust  be,  in  the  end,  of  ideas  and  insti-  early  triumph  of  the  free  trade  system  is 
tutions.  But  the  republican  organ  eschews  not  to  be  expected,  in  the  present  state  of 
all  close  ties,  all  entanglements,  all  inrolv-  the  French  mind  and  class  interests.  Do- 
ing reciprocity,  with  aristocratic  England  mcstic  manufactures,  it  is  contended, 
and  despotic  Russia,  Austria  and  Prussia,  would  gain  and  flourish  more  on  the 
with  whom  France  will  have  to  struggle  whole,  by  free  trade,  on  the  broad  philo- 
for  higher  concerns  than  those  of  barter  sophical  scale ;  great  pains  are  taken  to 
and  sale.  The  main  ideas  are  followed  out  prove  this  bv  domestic  history  and  foreign 
with  an  original  and  lofty  survey  of  relative  example  skiUfully  handled.  There  are  few 
condition,  objects  and  prospects.  It  is  tfi(fta/rtf«  in  France,  which,  under  present 
contended,  in  a  copious  note,  that  Adam  circumstances,  and  considered  leparately. 


are  cited,)  and  that  not  a  single  idea  or  ar-  tariff  and  protective    system  in  general, 

goment  of  a  general  nature  has  been  enun-  Great  Britain  has  always  enfranchised  raw 

ciated  by  the  orators  and  writers  of  the  materials;    France    burdens    them.      He 

Anti  Corn-Law  League,  of  which  the  prior-  gives   a   detailed    view  of  the  principal 

ity  does  not  belong  to  French  authors.  French  manufactures,  the  state  of  French 

Countries,  like  individuals — the  National  shippii)g,  and  the  causes  of  its  decline,  and 

thinks — are  often  required  to  sacrifice  ma-  the  remedies.    With  free  trade,  those  man- 
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aCKtarM  which  hmre  do  "  good  reason  for  •obeeqiieBt  prooeM*  here  beea  qote  ik- 

exifting,"  or  which  belong,  by  a  aort  of  ceMfuL 

natural    pririlege,  to  other  countries  or  *^  It  is  mentioDed  in  a  letter  fir(»itk% 

other  climates,  wonld  disappear,  and  so  French  squadron  on  the  west  coast  of  Afri- 

much  the  better.    The  article  is  ingenious  ca,  that  steam  Teasels  will  soon  be  adoptai 

and  initmctiTe.  by  the  sUTers,  which  will  require  aa  is* 

The  Intelligencer's   correspondent  ex-  crease  of  the  number  of  cruisera.     Tbs 

presses  the  hope  that  M.  Thiers  may  be  squadron  has  been  decimated  hj  fever, 

toept  out  of  the  Cabinet  until  he  has  fin-  **  A  recent  proclamation  of  the  €«■- 

ished  bis  Bi$tory  of  the  Consulate  and  mander-in-chief  of  the  Russian  fiorccsoftks 

tke  Empire,  howerer  lest  just   and  to-  Caucasus,  denounces  the  mouotain^fairf, 

racioui  than  captivating  and  skillful  it  may  Shajs ii.,  in  theie  terms :  *  He  preacks 

prove  on  the  whole.    There  is  certainly  equality  of  rights,  and  the  destrvctioD  U  all 

the  best  ground  to  believe  that  this  hope  hereditary  power.*  These  are  heinous  dpc- 

will  be  rul^led;  for  the  triumph  of  the  trines  in  tne  mind  of  a  Russian  leaks. 

Ouizot  ministry  at  the  recent  election  has  The  proclamation  continues  thus :  *  WkH* 

been  complete.    It  will  have  a  majority  of  ever  Tillages  and  tribes  shall  owke  coBSoa 

at  least  90  in  the  new  chamber.    GuizoC  cauae  with  Shamil,  and  resist  ovlegitiHii 

is  a  roost  popular,  as  well  as  a  most  able,  sovereign,  shall  undergo  tb«  most  teniUt 

prudent,  ana  sagacious  minister.  penalties :  you  shall  be  torn  in  pieces  bf 

**  The  Moniteur  of  3d  August  has  a  re-  the  talons  of  the  terrible  Russian  ti^ 

markable  discussion  in  the  Academy  of  that  appears  at  the  same  moment  where  tk 

Moral  Sciences, concerning  the  progressive  sun  rises  and  where  he  sets,  and  that,  ia  iii 

subdivision  of  the  soil — the  minute  subdi-  flight,  darts  over  the  loity  Rasbek  aod  & 

Tision  of  property — in  France,  and  its  im-  borg  as  if  they  were  petty  hills.' 

portaot  eflBscts.    It  would  appear  that  the  **  Some  precious  Roman  nMsaks,  dtsis* 

same  process  is  going  on  in  various  States  ered  in  the  Canton  de  Vand,  have  bsM 

of  Germany  ana  in  Sweden.    The    pro-  broken  up  by  the  peasantry,  from  ths  flU 

portion  of  children  in  town  and  country  superstition  that  wnatever  belonged  to  tkt 

to  families  was  one  of  the  topics  of  the  Pagans  must  bring  evil  to  the  iohabitMii 

Academy,  and  the  statistics  of  this  subject  of  the  place  where  the  antiquity  is  foeai 

are  not  a  little  singular.    The  Republican  '*  Monsieur  PmrnoirinEuic,  an  cmiacst 

journals  rely  on  the  democratic  tendencies  Professor  in  the  Royal  Institute  of  the  Ikd 

of  the  multiplication  of  small  proprietors,  and  Dumb,  has  published  a  volume,  eali- 

and  are  sure  of  every  country  in  which  it  tied  *  MutiMm  <md  Deqfnent   or  tbc  is- 

cannot  be  arrested.    *  France,'  quoth  the  fluence  of  natural  deafness  on  the  pbTiial, 

National,  *  is  a  grand  democracy,  which  moral  and  intellectual  faculties.    Tbese^ 

cannot  be  very  long  prevented  from  taking  proves,  are  not  aflected  by  deafness,  M 

the  proper  form  of  organization.'  may  be  cultivated  to  any  extent  with  all 

'*  There  has  been  a  grand  musical  festi-  success, 

▼al  in  the  Hippodrome ;  the  orchestra  was  **  M.  db  Saikt  CHimoiv  has  just  iswiJ. 

the  most  powerful  that  was  ever  heard  in  at  Paris,  in  two  octavo  volumes,  the  HiataT 

Paris,  being  composed  of  eighteen  hundred  of  the  Pontificate  of  Pope  Leo  the  Great  asi 

wind  instruments.    According  to  the  re-  his  Age^n  able  work,  on  the  wboU.   U 


a  close  hall  would  liave  produced  a  more  portant  in  the  history  of  the  See  and  tka 

completely  musical  effect.    The  receipts  Church.     Leo  was  the  first  Pops  froa 

of  the  evening  amounted  to  twenty-five  whom  we  have  what  the  Frencn  call  a 

thousand  francs.  cof^s  ifotivra^e,  or  body  of  writings.    Gi- 

**  The  experiments  made  in  Algeria  for  tracts  from  these  and  from  bis 

raising  the  eockenUle  insect,  and  for  the  given  in  the  biography." 
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Life  of  ^athanael  Cfreene,  Major-gene-  Island,  the  particalar  friend  of  Greene,) 
ral  in  the  army  of  the  Revolution.^  comprised  all  the  details  of  bis  life.  It  l» 
Sparks*  Library  of  American  Biography,  rather  too  bulky  a  work,  however,  for  gen- 
Vol.  20.  eral  reading ;  and  we  have  beard  it  re- 
It  is  really  refreshing  to  the  eyes,  in  P^^!'^  *\^^'  '"1!^  every  disposiUon  to  do 
these  days  of  cheap  pubUcaiion.  to  uke  up  j««t»ce  1°  »^"  ?^^J^\*  *»«  dof»  "ot  appear  to 
volumes  so  beautilully  printed  and  so  nett-  hjve  thoroughly  understood  the  character 

ly  ffot  up  as  are  those  belonging  to  this  *'^*?»' H^^    ^\^i^r^  ^^^^  ''^  *2?  ^"^"^ 

series.      This  biography  is  written  by  a  ?^»*»^"  *^[  <he.*>ook  before  us  an  effort  wiU 

grandson  of  Gen.  Greene,  who  will  be  re-  ^  '"^^^  ^°  introduce  something  »jmilar  to 

membered  by  aU  who  have  visited  Rome  ^^t  engraved    diagrams  of   battle   fields 

during  the  last  few  years,  as  our  accom-  '^^^l^^  "t^^  *^  ??^**  ^°  **>«  pl««ure  of  pe- 

plish^  and  genUemanly  consul  at    that  nising  Judge  Johnson's  work     Meanwhile 

city.    We  extract  from  his  preface  the  fol-  we  mcwt  cheerluUy  commend  to  general 

lowing  remarks,  the  force  o(  which  will,  notice  the  life  of  one  whose  fame  should  be 

we  trwit  be,  ere  long,  acknowledged  in  the  «''*^^  cherished  by  ourjjommon  country. 

carrying  imo°!ff  "t  their'£?me/*A!^lmioD^  ^^^^^T*!?!^  -^^ '  "^ P'^S^'t'  ^'^^• 
as  weU  as  one  passed  about  the  same  time  ?^.:!!^.??,""*^";  ^  ?fT"^7^- 
for  a  monument  toWashington.  A  beautifully  printed  little  volume,  con- 
,^  -,•  *.  1-  .  ^  .  ...  .^  .  taining  a  tale  written  with  considerable 
"Sixty  years  hare  elapeed  since  the  body  force  and  power  of  description,  and  intend- 
of  Greene  was  consigned  to  the  tomb ;  and  ed  to  set  off  the  claims  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
thus  far,  a  medal  for  the  Eutaws,  two  olic  Church  to  the  pure  succession,  in 
pieces  of  cannon  for  his  general  services,  opposition  to  those  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
and  the  vote  of  a  monoment  which  has  i^nd.  The  three  parties,  Romanists,  Pu- 
nwr  been  erected,  are  the  onlv  tribute  .eyites,  and  Low  Church,  or  Evangelisto 
which  the  general  government  has  ever  are  each  represented  ;  and  the  object  seems 
paid  to  his  memory.  The  spot  in  which  to  be  to  show  that  the  Puseyites  have  gone 
bis  ashes  repose  has  been  forgotten,  and  ,o  far,  as  to  be  inconsistent  with  them- 
the  chances  of  the  preservation  of  the  sim-  selves  if  they  do  not  go  the  whole  figure- 
pie  silver  slab  on  which  his  name  was  en-  the  Bishop  of  Rome  or  no  Bishop  at  all. 
graved,  are  the  only  hopes  that  remain  of  jhe  book  is  altogether  a  curiosity  in  its 
ever  distin^ishing  his  bones  from  those,  ^^.^ 

which,  during  this  long  interval,  have  si-  

lently  mouldered  by  their  side.  Not  a  The  Uivited  States  Senate  Cham- 
s^tue,  not  a  bust,  not  a  portrait  of  him  ber.— For  some  years  past  Messrs.  Antho- 
adorns  the  halU  of  our  national  councils ;  ^y,  Clark  &  Co  have  procured,  at  short 
and  of  the  many  objects  which  command  intervals,  the  daguerreotype  portraits  of  the 
the  admiration  of  the  stranger  at  the  seat  of  Senators  of  the  United  SUtes.  and  of  our 
government  there  is  not  one  which  recalls  ^jost  distinguished  citizens.  The  pictures 
bis  memory.  which  they  obtained  were  of  tlie  very  best 
The  life  of  this  officer,  who  stood  second  which  the  art  of  daguerreotypiog  can  give, 
only  to  Washington  in  his  qualities  as  a  and  the  likenesses,  of  course,  most  reliable, 
citizen  and  a  soldier,  is  written  in  a  clear  These  were  found  so  highly  interesting, 
and  agreeable  style,  presenting  a  rapid  out-  when  seen  in  detail,  that  the  design  was 
line  of  the  principal  events  in  nis  life.  The  formed  of  ^uping  them  into  a  aingle  pic- 
fact  that  it  was  written  while  abroad  b  as-  ture ;  and  m  spite  of  the  great  difficulties 
signed  as  a  reason  for  the  limited  use  that  attending  such  a  work,  it  has  been  done  in 
baa  been  made  of  inedited  documents;  but  a  manner  which  reflects  great  credit  upon 
be  trusts  at  some  future  day  to  present  a  the  publishers,  the  artist  and  the  engraver, 
more  full  and  complete  narrative  from  the  The  scene  represented  by  the  picture  is 
papers  of  Gen.  Greene,  which  are  still  in  very  nearlv  that  which  took  place  in  the 
the  possession  of  his  family.  We  were  Senate  Chamber  upon  HEirmr  Clat*s 
rather  surprised  at  this  statement,  since  we  public  retirement  from  legislative  life,  in 
bad  sunpcsed  that  the  life  by  Judge  John-  1842.  But  there  are  persons  introduced 
•on,  of  South  Carolina,  which  was  publish-  who  were  not  there,  and  this  is  not  only 
ed  at  Charleston  about  the  year  1825,  in  done  with  perfect  propriety,  but  it  gives 
two  ouarto  volumes,  (and  the  materials  for  the  picture  more  the  air  of  a  historical 
which  appear  to  have  been  all  collected  composition,  and  renders  it  far  more  vain- 
from  papers  in  the  possession  of  the  heirs,  able  than  it  would  have  been  had  the  art- 
and  01  toe  widow  of  Gen.  Vamum,  of  Rhode  ists  confined  themselves  to  a  merely  slavish 
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and  roechamcal  accuracy.    The  picture  is  better.    Macintosh  ii  one  of  the  mpit  a- 

filled  with  men  whose  names  are  (V'omi-  cellent  of  English  writers.    He  hM  lot, 

nent  as  legislators,  jurists,  authors    and  nor  does  he  afiect,  the  brilliancy  of  MioD' 

soldiers.    Among  them   we  find    Daniel  ley.     He  does  not  attempt  wit,  like  Sidacy 

Webster,  Henry  Clay,  J.  Q.  Adams,  Caleb  Smith,  though  he  is  capable  of  great  fcra- 

Cushing,  Gen.  Worth,  Geo.  Scott,  Samuel  rity.    He  does  not  rant  and  rhapndixe  with 

Southard,  Theodore  Frelinghuysen,  Wil-  Christopher  North,  nor  speak  in  the  cz 

liam  C.  Preston,  Judge  Story,  George  M.  cathedra  decisions  of  Jeflrey.     But  be  b» 

Dallas,  Silas  Wright,    Henry   A.    Wise,  altogether  more  calm  philosophy,  profond 

Martin  Van  Buren,  Jas.  K.  Polk,  John  C.  sense,  and  unafiiected  elesaoce,  than  uy 

Calhoun,  Thos.  H.  Benton,  Alex.  H.  £ve-  one  of  them.    He  is — wbmt,  for  vmm 

rett.  Professor  Morse,  Cassius  M.  Clay,  reasons,  no  one  of  the  otben  has  ever 

William  CuUen  Bryant,  Judge  Thompson  shown  himself— thoroughly  worthy  of  kn| 

and  Albert  Gallatin.  trusted.    His  purely  critical  essays  are  asi 

The  great  and  obvious  obstacles  to  group-  so  admirable  as  those  of  a  historical  and  pki* 

ing  so  large  a  number  of  persons,  nearly  losophic  cast  In  this  collection,  the  **  uk 

>e  of  Sir  Thomas  More,"  "DianertatH 


one  hundred,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  of  Sir  Thomas  More,"  "DianertatioD  on  tk 
usual  aspect  of  the  Senate  Chamber  should  Pro^ss  of  the  Ethical  Philosophy,"  **Tk 
be  preserved,  and  yet  the  bkenesses  not  be  Writings  of  Machiavel,**  *■  Review  of  the 
lost,  have  been  obviated  with  more  success  Causes  of  the  Revolution  of  16^,"  ssi 
than  the  publishers  had  any  ground  for  "  The  Defence  of  the  French  Revdatioa,*' 
expecting.  Though  all  cannot  be  repre-  are  especially  good.  We  do  not  like  r 
sented  in  the  positions  in  which  they  were,  much  attempt  at  brilliancy — rapkbtv— 
and  with  the  expression  which  their  faces  striking  efiect^ — as  is  the  characteristic  i( 
wore  upon  that  great  and  exciting  occasion ;  our  modern  writers.  Far  better  do  we  Uhe 
yet  the  picture  has  an  ease  and  truthful  a  union  of  grace  and  dignity,  which  sretk 
air  which  is  very  satisfactory.  The  accu-  attributes  of  calm  power; — and  these  W- 
racy  of  the  portraits  is  such,  that  those  long  to  Macintosh, 
who  have  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  _^ 
the  subjecto,  cannot  fail  to  recognize  them  Structure  and  ClassifietUimi  •(  Tm- 
at  a  glance ;  and  the  engraving  is  in  the  best  phytes.  By  James  C.  Dah ▲,  Geolortt 
style  of  mezzotint.  It  is  executed  by  Mr.  of  U.  S.  Exploring  Expedition.  Amsj 
T.  Doney,  an  engraver  whose  name  the  yean  lb33,  *39,  '40. '41.  and  '^ 
already  stands  deservedly  high,  and  who  Philadelphia,  Lea  &.  Blsochaid,  1W<. 
cannot  fail,  by  this  enurt,  to  add  to  his  en- 
viable reputation.  The  plate  is  the  largest  A°  in^o^"*^^*****  ***  *  description  of  tke» 
mezzotint  plate  that  we  are  acquainted  marine  animals,  and  their  congesen, 
with,  and  must  have  been  a  source  of  great  which  inhabit  and  produce  the  conli. 
anxiety  to  the  engraver  and  the  publishers,  ^^ir  habiu,  anatomy,  and  reserobUa». 
It  is  said  by  some  to  be  the  largest  steel  ^^his  work  contains  descriptions  of  acari; 
plate  known.  This,  we  believe,  is  not  so ;  fi^®  hundred  species,  half  of  whick  w 
there  are  some  line  engravings  a  little  new  to  science.  The  illustrstioos,  bctst- 
larger;  among  them,  some  of  Raphael's  ^"^7  drawn  and  colored  from  natore  fcj 
Cartoons.  the  author  himself,  are  givco  is  a  U* 
As  a  work  of  art,  this  engraving  deserves  all"  "^  ^^  plates.  The  volumes  of  tU 
the  attention  and  admiration  of  all  who  are  ^^^^  ^^^  »  P«f  I  ^  the  series  of  the  Ei- 
interested  in  the  progress  of  art  among  us.  pl«ring  Expedition,  published  b)  sotborT 
Such  a  specimen  of  American  skill  and  of  Congress.  This  portion  of  the  sneautc 
enterprise  has  not  before  been  seen.  As  a  t'wults  of  the  Expedition  rlaims  the  spem. 
collection  of  faithful  portraits  of  some  of  altention  of  all  who  are  interested  io  p^JJ- 
the  most  distinguished  men  the  country  has  ol^gy  »"<*  wneral   natural   history     w 

f produced,  it  is  invaluable  now,  and  iU  ra-  I^*  has  already  made  himself  t  di*o- 

ue  in  this  respect  will  increase  from  the  g«ished  place  among  savans,  by  his  w«t 

day  of  its  publication,  as  the  individuals  oo  mineralogy,  the  completest  in  o«r  Ua- 

represented  leave,   are  called  by  private  page.     In  this  later  product  o^  bis  bbm 

business,  inGrmity  or  death,  from  the  halls  he  discovers  as  perfect  a  Disstery  ci  U 

of  legislation;  and  as  the  plate  becomes  subject,  with    even   a  greater  depce  -* 

worn  and  first  impressions  rare.  originality  and  extent   of  rcsearrk    «• 

are  wont  to  be  very  much  astonisbed  t 

The  Miscellaneoua  Works  of  Sir  Jamtes  the  works  of  Ehrenberg,  Owen,  An^L 

^actfifos^    Three  voiumes  compieU  m  and  other  famous  savans  beycMMl  Sfs; »« 

one.    Philadelphia,  Carey  3i  Hart.  here  is  evidence,  that  in  arrvrari,  W«* 

ing,  patient  inquiry,  and  reach  vf  tWff^. 

This  is  another  fine  volume  in  the  series  our  best  are  no  wiy  l>ehind  rhein^    *' 

of  **The   Modern    British   EasayiHts" — a  have  been  informed' that  the  . 

most  valuable  series,  except  that  the  typo-  is  to  be  followed  by   one  oo 

graphical  execution  should  be  somewhat  animals,  coUectsd  on  the 
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with  plates  exquisitely  drtwn  and  colored  other  polyp  among  them,  or  helow  them, 

from  nature.                       ^  on  the  same,  so,  we  may  add,  the  joint  in- 

Mr.   Dana  has  added  several  hundred  fluence  of  vicinal  nervous  fibrils,  glands, 

new  species  to  the  )i8t  of  inferior  animals ;  or  vessels,  acting  upon  an  imperfectly  or- 

be  has  re-arranged  old  groups,  founded  ganized  flesh,  as  in  a  clot  or  tumor,  is  able 

new   families   and    genera,  opened    new  to  produce    therein    the   same    kind    of 

views  of  the  habits  and  structure  of  large  nerves,  glands,  or  vessels.    Does  not  thb 

divisions,  and  altogether  taken  possession  law  disclose  to  us  in  great  part  the  method 

of  his  field.     What  Ehreoberg  did  for  the  of  reproduction,  and  of  the  forms  of  spe- 

animalcules,  our  author  has  done  for  the  cies  ?     It  seems  to  be  the  physiological 

inferior  crustaceans  and  the  corals.  analogon  of  Liebig's  principle  of  catalysis. 

In  the  introductory  volume  before  us,  by  which  a  compound  molecule  is  able  to 

we  find  the  first  clear  intimation  of  a  law  induce  its  own  condition  upon  protean 

regulating  the  grototh  of  species^  applied  matter  which  has  the  same  elements,  only 

here  to  the  plant-like  animals,  (Zoophytes)  in  the  organism  a  certain  number  of  iodi- 

but  really  applicable  to  all.kinds  of  living  vidual  influences  combine  to  produce  an 

orifonisms ;  as  the  law  of  the  cellule  and  eflect  which  no  one  of  them  could  produce 

of  the  bud  holds  good  for  every  species  and  alone. 

every  part  of  plants.  Linnsus,  and  after  Mr.  Dana  has  given  the  world  abeauti- 
him  Goethe,  observed,  that  any  part  of  a  ful  theory  of  crystallixation,  which  prom- 
plant  might  be  developed  from  a  bud ;  to  ises  to  be  taken  for  the  true  one ;  we  have 
go  a  step  higher,  every  partof  a  plant  may  now  to  thank  him  in  addition  for  this  new 
be  produced  out  of  a  bud — cellule,  or  ger-  law  of  developn^nt,  which  promises  to 
mi nal -cellule.  This,  then,  is  the  law  of  create  a  new  morphology,  when  it  re- 
the  single  cellule,  or  single  bud.  Mr.  ceives  its  proper  extension. 
Dana,  by  a  series  of  observations  on  the  ■ 
corals,  establishes  a  law  for  many  buds,  or  ji  School  Dictionary  of  €hreek  and 
for  a  group  of  buds.  The  first  is  the  prin-  Roman  jintiquities  ;  abridged  from 
ciple  of  the  growth  simply ;  the  last  is  the  larger  Dictionary,  ByVfiiAAAM 
that  of  the  #^ectr*,  or  of  the  method  of  the  Smith,  LL.  D.,  with  corrections  and 
growth.  Our  author  shows  that  theap-  improvements  by  Chabli:s  Anthon, 
pearance,  or  non-appearance  of  a  living  ll.  d.  New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers', 
bud  on  the  stem  of  a  coral  depends  on  the 

presence  and  number  of  the  neighboring  Notwithstanding    the    very    creditable 

buds.     When  a  bud  is  expanded  toacer-  number  of  persons  in  this  country  who 

tain  size,  two  are  produced  in  place  of  one.  have  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  writ- 

Whercb  several  are  wide  apart,  one  will  ings  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  so  far  as 

spring  up  just  between  them.    When  a  regards  their  literary  merit,  it  is  unques- 

•Cem  of  a  certain  coral  shall  have  grown  tionable  that  few  of  them  know  much  of 

six  inches,  it  will  be  able  to  throw  out  a  the  customs  and  manners,  the  ways,  forms 

branch  bud  at  its  base:  six  inches  more  and  «*  instruments  of  living"  belonging  to 

of  growth  will  enable  it  to  throw  out  an-  those    nations.     The   reason    is   evident 

other,  at  the  same  distance  from  the  top,  enough— our  scholars  desiring,  mainly,  to 

and  so  on ;  the  whole  fabric  branching  on  gain  acquaintance  with  the  intellect, genius 

that  principle— OS  if  all  the  animals  on  and  political  history  of  those  races,  with 

the  end  of  the  stem  joined  their  forms  to  little  care  about  their  daily  and  domesUc 

help  the  out  grmeth  of  a  braneh-bud  below  life.    But  the  disadvantage  of  it  is  great  in 

them  ;  just  as  we  may  suppose  all  parts  of  several  ways ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  the 

the  female  organism  uniting  in  the  pro-  private  and  social  character  of  a  people— 

duction  of  a  germ.    Physiologists  will  see  which  can  only  be  learned  from  their  va- 

a  thousand  curious  results  following  so  rious  minute  and  hourly  habits— is  fully  as 

fundamental  a  law.    It  will  of  course  find  interesting  and  important  in  our  knowledge 

its  application  in  all  kinds  of  glandular  of  them  as  their  modes  and  courses  of  gov- 

and  germinal  production.      It  has  long  ernment,  or  their  intellectual  nature  and 

been  observed,  that  wherever  half  organ-  achievemenU.    We  hold  the  heart  to  be 

ized  spaces  are  left  between  nerves  and  quite  as  immortal  as  the  mind.    Then, 

vessels  by  the  natural  growth  of  the  parts,  a^ain,  it  is  impossible  to  understand  well 

or  by  diseased  enlargements,  as  in  tumors,  either  the  mental  character  or  the  literary 

new  blood -vessels  and  nervous  connections  productions  of  a  nation,  without  having  a 

are  formed  in  the  half  organized  tissue,  pretty  intimate  acquaintance  with  those 

Setting  aside  all  the  vague  talk  about  a  common  customs  and  manners  which  grow 

formative   power,  Mr.   Dana's   discovery  outoforaflectthat  character,  and  to  which 

leU  us  into  the  secret  of  this;  we  have  so  many  references  are  necessarily  made  m 

onv  to  generalize  it  thus  :•  that  as  the  their  writings.    The  true  nature  of  a  peo- 

joint  Wfluence    of  a  cerUin    number  of  pie  is  not  to  be  learned  by  observation  of 

polyps  ou  a  ttem  is  able  to  originate  an-  them  on  state  occasions,  or  sacrificing  in 

*  See  p.  96  of  the  Introduction  to  the  work. 
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their  templet.    It  is  for  this  reason  thtt  a  Life  and  Correfj^ondence.tftkeMe9.  JU> 

book  minutely  describing  whatever  belong-  Fo$ter,    Edited  by  Dr.  BjfUmd.  N«w 

ed  to  the  social  and  political  life  of  the  two  York,  Wiley  &.  Putnam, 

great  nations  of  antiquity,  cannot  fail  to  be  ^.      ^  .             ^  ^           ^^ 

of  much  value.    The  Dictionary  of  Classi-  „„ki;!u !L  Vl  '  "  «  ",  J"  tk;riJI-nr^ 

cal  Antiquities,  from  which  .he  pre^nt  tt^^^'dXtST^'Sr.Z^ 

Jh1Z;Kve^'tli'^?«;ul7Tt  "n-t  .nd  truthful  a.»-.  uZX 

Srid^DentT  in  .  moch  wnaller  form  and  '^oly.  and  moody-but  wbo«  i»«r  i 

Ill.,/fft,ii„  ™:»iLi  -„_.  J»l  .11  .K^^^^  conscience  and  strong  human  svmialliiB 

S»rtrcr-anir;^^  '„^Lt„''rd''t^°d'o^utS 

.ulcient  for  the  ge  Jnd  «:holar.  FoVThrgo^d  of  hi 'Jeirorin'eS^  O 

.              .   f.                    y,               ,m  ferent  was  this  ttrone-minded  and  vAem 

have  just  had  the  pleasure  of  examining  a  ^j,^    dv^eWevr,   in    a    '^eat  light --d« 

new  and  perfecUy  ingenious  contrivance  breaming,    creedless,    Sumani^-iwipti 

for  purifying  the  Croton,  and  other  river  (of  these  latter  days.  widblessincthuX 

and  lake  water     Every  at  has  heard  of  \     especiaUy).  who  talk  and  1  iMli*>| 

•pnng  water  If  he  has  not  h^  the  bliss  of  ^  .^^^    ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^^ 

^\^r  'iSr^'T'  ^^^  '''^'^  P??^^  ^^  say  nothing  of  agrievous  weight  ofiocTo. 

hedthfulUfe  of  spring,  or  natural  founain  ^^^j       ^^^^    tfiem-Hcaven    couM  W 

water,  IS  due  to  m  fltraUon  through  Uve  ^^^^^|j  J     ^^^^  ^         ,    We  thaU  hm 

lock,  the  real  hard  shell  of  the  earth.    It  -^,„«f k:«„  iL^-^  ♦«  .«-  ,»K/>t,f  *ii*  lifr  d 

^  11   r       ..L     1     J     1.        J  —'..u sometning  more  to  say  about  ine  ubc 

falls  from  the  clouds  charged  with  ammo-  j^^  Foster 

niacal  impurities,  is  received  into  the  soil,  

where  it  tokes  all  the  quaUties  of  river  Aeroeeopie  Map  of  Umim^ 

water,  tasting  of  burnt  stones  and  rotten  ^          -^  -^ 

leaves.  Thence  it  penetrates  into  the  bosom  We  have    received   from   Engbad  « 

of  the    permeable    rocks,   and   creeping  aeroscopic,  or  bird's-eye,  view  of  the «» 

through  secret  clefts  arises  in  pure,  cold  extent  of  London  City.    It  is  vtr;  iiej 

springs,  lively,  sparkling , and  health-giv-  executed,  as  good  as  the  best  webiT<«c£ 

ing.  of  Paris,  though  hardly  equal  to  t  nrf 

By  the  useof  a  similar  filtration,  suffer-  rare  one,  pubushed  some  yean  ifo*  *^ 

ingtheriverwater  to  force  its  way  through  Rome.     No  aeroecopic  view  of  •  c^* 

a  brass  box  filled  with  a  material  which  ex-  however,  can  be  compared  to  a  repreKsA' 

actly  counterfeits  the  natural  rock,  the  in-  tion  carved  in  wood,  where  each  boiUiil. 

venter  ^ves  us  a  crystal  water,  with  all  however  small,  shall  be  miDOl^r  P^ 

the  quauties  of  the  natural  spring,  free  of  This  forms  the  great  and  admirable  oa- 

dirt,  insects,  intestinal  worms,  and  all  other  lence  of  a  model,  now  <io  exhibitios  im- 

impurities.  of  the  City  of  New  York.    Bat  wifci« 

This  Filter  combines  so  many  points  of  spoken  of  that  in  a  former  number. 

simplicity  and  durability,  we  are  free  to  

say  that  nothing  better  for  the  purpose  can  We  would  call  attention  to  the  DfvCi- 

enter  into  our  imagination.      We  advise  alogue  of  Bartlett  k,  Welford,  at  tbt  dff 

our  readers  to  pay  a  visit  to  Mr.  Jennison's  of  the  present  number.    There  will  ^ 

oflSce,  338  Broadway,  corner  of  Anthony  found  in  it  some  of  the  finest  old  sditi««« 

street,  where  they  will  see  the  working  of  Standard  Works  vet  offered  in  thtcsafi? 

the  Filter.   It  is  cheap  enough,  and  has  the  Among  others  of  value,  we  notkt  Ch*- 

two  singular  qualities  of  cleaning  itself  at  pollion*s  great  work  of  Egypt  and  Nshi»-' 

short  notice  and  of  never  losing  its  quality  rarely  for  sale  on  this  side  of  tbs  AtlMde 
by  use. 
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RESPONSIBILITY  OF  THE  BALLOT  |fOX;  WITH  AN  IU.USTRATION. 

Betors  our  present  number  can  be  about  as  a  plaything,  what  mad  pranks 

disseminated,  and  its  contents  fairljr  di-  may  we  not  expect  from  the  light  limbs 

fested,  a  very  important  election  is  to  and  nimble  blood  of  the  younger  chil- 

t  made  by  the  people  of  the    State  dren  of  the  confederacy,  who  naturally 

of  New  York,  between  the  old  and  the  take  their  manners  from  their  matronly 

new  Constitution.  sisters  ?    We  trust  the  jealousy  of  state 

The  question  of  a  new  Constitution  for  rights  and  the  independent  sovereignty 

the  State  of  New- York  is   a  question  doctrine  are  not  to  be  carried  into  the  re- 

that  concerns  the  Union.    The  action  of  gion  of  moral  oblifl;ation.    If  we  are  not 

a  leading  member  of   the  confederacy  responsible  to  each  other's  legislatures, 

naturally  influences  the  conduct  of  all  we  are  to  each  other's  public  sentiment 

the  rest,  both  by  affording  example  and  We  each  owe  to  each  other  and  to  the 

proyokine  to  iinitation.    The  political  Union,  to  consider  in  our  State  politics, 

spirit  of  the  Empire  State  may  invigorate  what  is  profitable  for  the  whole  country, 

or  enfeeble,  purif3r  or  contaminate,  the  and  for  tne  sister  States.    New  York  has 

temper  of  the  nation.     And  if,  where  no  moral  right  to  ignore  the  consequences 

there  is  a  comparatively  settled  and  sober  of  her  policy  to  other  members  of  this 

state  of  feelinff,  where  the  landmarks  are  confederacy,  and  to  the  common  pountry ! 

not  new  and  the  attachments  not  recent.  As  an  organ  of  the  Whig  party  of  the 

where  the  prudence  and  phlegm  of  com-  Union,  and  of  the  nationsu  conservatism, 

parative  a^e  and  experience  operate  as  we  demand  that  New  York  shall  consider 

an  invisible  restraint — if  in  a  State  like  whether  or  no  her  example  is  to  be  fol- 

New  York  there  is  a  revolutionary,  fickle  low^  and  can  be  recommended  to  the 

and  radical  spirit  in  politics,  it  law  is  other  States  of  this  Union  ! 
there  held  iirat  and  variable,  if  change  is        We  are  pledged  to  **  stand  by  the  Con- 

remded  with  indifference  or  with  relish,  stitution,"  the  sacred  instrument  of  our 

what  may  be  expected  from  the  younger,  National  Liberties.    We  hold  the  Consti- 

more  buoyant  and  excitable  children  of  tutions  of  the  separate  States,  so  far  as 

the  family  ?    Should  grave  old  Massa-  they  are  in  the  spirit  of  the  American 

chusetts  forget  her  suid  propriety  in  the  Magna  Charta,  to  be  part  and  parcel  of 

least  degree,  or  for  a  moment,  a  fit  of  it    And  when,  in  any  particular  State, 

reckless  levity  might  be  looked  for  and  there  is  an  invasion  ofthe  principles,  or  a 

be  pardoned  in  daughters  of  the  Union  grieving  of  the  spirit,  of  the  National  Con- 

Jet  in  their  teens !    If  broad-shouldered,  stitution,  although  only  in  a  local  form 

eavy-sided  New  York  is  seen  capering  and  degree,  we  hold  ourselves  pledged 

in  the  air,  and  flinging  her  Constitution  by  our  motto  to  ^  strike  then  and  thera 
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for  the  CoQstitotioD.    If  our  National  and  ciril,  social,  and  domestic  iostitiitiaaa 

ConstitutioD  decayB,  it  will  perish  by  the  and  customs.    \Ve  shall  hare  downright, 

withering  of  the  branches,  not  of  worms  dishonest,  and  practical   repodiatioa  in 

at  the  root    If,  overloaded  with  political  Mississippi,  when  we  hmye  only  dehr 

fruit,  and  civil  and  sociaJ  blessings,  the  and  cul|^ble  want  of  pecnniary  punctif- 

branchM  proudly  refuse  to  lean  upon  the  iousness,  with  loss  of  credit,  hot  not  of 

props  which  experience  has  placed  be-  honor,  in  Pennsylvania!    What  is  re- 

neatb  their  perilous  luxuriance,  and  so  pressed  and  gently  frowned  upon  by  the 

break  with  tne  weight  of  their  unguard-  otate  government  of  New  Yoric,  as  anti- 

ed  greatness,  the  parent  trunk  must  die  rentism,   will    be  openly  avowed  and 

of  the  bleed ine  wounds  in  her  limbs,  rloried  in  in  Illinois  as  anti-Mormooism. 

however  souna  her  own  stock,  or  deep  What  is  mere  mischievous  theorr  with 

struck  her  roots.     We  feel,  therefore,  the  older  States,  will  be  thorough,  d#> 

that  we  stand  by  the  Union,  when  we  structive  pr^tice  with  the  new  ones. 

stand  by  her  children;  thaf  as  a  mother  Thus,  for  au^ht  we  know,  there  may  be 

pines  with  the  sickness  of  her  children,  private    purity   and    pneral    rectitodc 

and  convalesces  with  their  recovery,  we  enough,  and  a  sufllciently  cstahlisbcd 

save  the  Pkrent  Constitution,  when  we  reverence  for  the  courts  in  New  York,  to 

heal  or  protect  the  Constitution  of  her  make  the  experiment  now  propoaed.  of 

daughters.    And  let  us  not  forget,  as  judges  elected  by  the  people,  not  am  fatal 

lovers  of  the  Union,  as  sticklers  for  the  to  their  character  and  nsefolnesa  aa  we 

federal    existence    and    rights    of   the  fear  it  will  be,  and  accordion  to  all  otdi> 

country,    that  an   example  safe   for  a  nary  calculations  mtui  be ;  but  bowrrcr 

State  like  New  York  to  eive,  may  be  that  shall  prove,  what  could  be  said  ia 

fatal  to  other  States  to  follow,  and  so  favor  of  popularly  chosen  judges  ia  soaH 

fatal  to  the  Union.    Whatever  may  be  of  the  States  that  might  be  aaaied,  wha 

the  Canstitutum  of  the  Empire    State,  even  now  prefer  Lvnch    law    to  aay 

there   exists   there  a  public  sentiment  other,  and  who  would  probably  ]ml  m 

which    is   comparatively   conservative,  the  chairs  of  justice  the  very  meo  wha 

We  are  relatively  an  established  and  set-  after  mock  trials  had  hung  oaensive  dti- 

tled  community,  with  some  saving  pre-  zens  at  any  time  upon  tSt  nearest  tise .' 

acriptive  customs,  feelings,  and  objects  Is  the  State  of  New  York  willing  to  take 

of  veneration.    The    northern  Atlantic  the  responsibility  of  netting  her  mMtn 

States  are  near  enough  to  the  shores  of  the  example  (and  of  being  forever  qaossd 

the  Old  World  to  catch  the  breath  of  her  asauthority  for  it)  of  a  radicalism  whkh  it 

venerable  experience,  disinfect^  by  the  would  require  all  her  own  moiml  strength 

^eat  ocean  over  which  it  sweeps,  and  and  socisd  conservatism  to  endore,  Wt 

invaluable  to  them  In  its  viewless  infln-  which  must  ruin  the  tender  Constttatioas 

ence — an  influence  the  more  legitimate,  of  the  younger  States  ?    We  doabc  if  fte 

because  owing  everything  to  its  intrinsic  has  put  the  question  to  herself  with  any 

worth,  and  nothing  to   bare  authority,  soberness,  or  full  sense  of  ita  meaniag? 
They  possess  a  literature,  a  pulpit,  seats       Bearing  these  thoughts  in  biikI,  wa 

of   learning,    and   social  customs   and  propose  to  offer  a  few  cUscurstve  remiarka 

usages,  which  are  all  highly  conserva-  upon  the  new  Constitution,  iocidsntal  low 

tive.    They  can  bear  much  latitude  in  and  illustrative  of,  the  real  matter  ia  osr 

their  political  manners,  and  much  vicissi-  thoughts,  which  is  the  necessity  of  wm 

tude  in  their  written  laws,  because  both  increased  fidelity  to  our  poUticai  dataas 

are  interpreted  and  applied  by  an  un-  and  privileges— especially  the  greai  dai^ 

written  law,  which  aoes  not  partake  of  making  whatever  of  virtue  and  iate&* 

their    licentiousness    or    variableness,  gence  we  may  possess  felt  in  the  only 

But  it  is  not  so  with  others,  and  many  place  where  it  can  be  decisively 

of  the  SUtes.    Their  Constitutions  and  at  the  polU,    But  first  of  the 

laws  are  meant  for,  and  construed  as,  tution. 
business  papers ;  referred  to  as  practical        We  regret  that  the  labor*  of  tlia  Ccm^ 

and  precise  guides  of  conduct    Every  vention  have  been  protracted  so 

article  in  them  tells  upon  the  character  up  to  the  time  of  the  electioo, 

of  the  people.    If  radicalism  and  ancient  very  inadequate  period  ia  left  for 

unrepresentative   democracy   are  theo-  careful  study  and  deliberats 

retically   recognized     in    tneir    instru-  tion  which  so  important  a  dofti 

ments  of  government,  they  wfll  get  prac-  serves,  before   it  ia   aocenied   as 

tically  embodied  in  their  state  conduct  supreme  law  of  the  land.     We  sfc 
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howeT«r,  among  those  wtio  are  cUspoied  Kent*  Jay,  Piatt,  Liringaton,  Van  Veclittiu 
to  blame  the  Convention  for  the  length  of  Wheaton,  Tallmadge,  Van  fiuren,  many 
time  they  have  given  to  the  daty  com-  of  whom  are  still  with  os,  blends  with  the 
mitted   to  them.     Either   they  should  glorv  of  the  present  Constitution,  and 
have  begun  earlier,  or  the  election  should  we  behold  its  displacement  from  the  ia- 
have  been  deferred.    We  are  not  of  those  most  shrine  of  our  archives*  with  much 
who  think  ConstitutionB  can  be  made  or  the  same  sorrow  with  which  we  see  the 
changed  in  a  hurry.    It  is  with  fear  and  venerable  authors  and  amenders  of  it 
trembling  that  we   see  any   agitation  surrendering  their  places  on  earth  to  their 
of  the  question  of  constitutional  emenda*  degenerate  sons.'    We  hardly  dare   to 
tion,  but  if  it  is  stirred,  we  wish  it  to  be  consider  with  what  emotions  the  sur- 
thoroughly » anxiously,  and  scrupulously  viving  members  of  the  Convention  of  ^21 
pondered  have  followed  the  proceedings  of  the  ra- 
it is  not  our  present  purpose  formally  cent  Convention !    It  was,  for  the  most 
to  discuss  the  Constitution  now  ofiered  part,  with  eitreme  reluctance  that  that 
to  the  people  of  this  State.    We  are  not  intelligent  and  patriotic  body  consented 
prepared  upon  so   short  notice  to  ex-  to  any  important  change  in  the  instru- 
press  decidt)d  opinions  upon  so  grave  a  ment  they  found  at  the  basis  of  our  laws; 
subject    Whatever  pertains  to  the  most  and  when  they  separated,  it  was  with  a 
sacred  instrument  of  this  State  and  people  feeling  of  much  anxiety  and  sober  quea* 
we  would  ever  handle  with  reverence  tion,  whether  on  the  whole  their  laoors 
and  caution.    The  result  of  the  delibera-  had  been  for  good  or  evil,  and  with  an 
tions  of  a  Convention,  solemnly  (?)  ap-  earnest  hope  and  belief  that  at  any  rate, 
pointed  by  the  people  of  New  York  to  our  laws  would  not  again  for  ages  be 
amend  the  Constitution,  ought  to  be  very  subjected  to  the  peril  oi  a  constitutional 
soberly  and  thoughtfully  considered  by  revision.    We  can  hardly  doubt  that  the 
him  who  attempts  to  criticise  it    But  majority  of  that  very  Convention  had  voted 
we  must  exceedingly  regret   that   the  against  the  proposition  for  calling  their 
people  are  to  be  called  to  pass  upon  the  own  body  into  existence  -^or  no  men 
labors  of  the  Convention  with  so  little  are  so  conscious  of  the  evil  of  instability 
time   for   nersonal  reflection,  or  consi-  in  the  fundamental  law  of  a  people  as 
deration  ot  the  commentary,  which  the  those  who  have  the  acutest  perception  of 
proper  guides  of  public  sentiment  would  itn  particular  defects,  and  are  most  like 
uoubtless  make  upon  it  after  calm  medi-  to  be  commissioned  with  its  emendation, 
tation  of  its  provisions.    A  full  year  This  is  indeed  a  great  security  for  the 
would  not  be  too  long  a  time  to  agitate  caution  and  conservatism  of  such  a  body, 
the  merits  of  the  new  Constitution.  and  would  generally  be  a  perfect  one,  if 
If  we  speak  our  full  sentiments,  we  there  were  not  a  stringency  in  public 
must  say,  that,  without  any  regard  to  sentiment  which  compels  every  repre- 
the  merits  of  the  new  Constitution,  we  sentative  body  to  do  not  what  it  thinks 
should  be  better  pleased  to  b«ir  with  the  best,  but  what  it  knows  to  be  expected, 
faults  of  the  old,  (if  that  is  a  fit  epi-  The  Convention  does  in  the  main  what 
thet  for  a  document  of  twenty-five  years*  it  is  sent  to  do,  and  not  what  its  inde- 
standing,)  than  disturb  the  reverence  just  pendent  judgment  might  lead  it  to  do. 
beginning  to  gather   around  it    There  Prudence  and  experience   have,  under 
is  no  pretence   that   the  present  Con-  these  circumstances,  for  their  only  field, 
stitution  is  a  bad  one.    It  has  defects  the  problem,  how  in  yielding  their  own 
like  all  human  works ;  but  und^  it  we  inclinations  and  iudgpients,  they  may 
have  lived  a  quarter  of  a  century,  a  hap-  give  in  the  least  that  is  possible  to  the 
py,  free,  and  prosperous  people.    One  of  popular  caprice   and    love  of  change, 
the  most  respectaole  assemblies  of  men  Thus  the.  (Constitution  having  come  out 
ever  convened  for  any  political  purpose,  of  the  hands  of  one  (Convention  in  corn- 
exhausted  their  wisdom,  patience,  and  parative  safety,  and  with  as  few  changes 
patriotism  in  devising  it      The  lustre  as    could    possibly    be   expected,    was 
which  their  names  have  gathered  since,  deemed  by  t  he  most  sagacious  men  in 
throws  back  a  mellow  light  upon  the  the  body  to  have  had  a  providential  es- 
work  of  their  earlier  lives.    Theorilliant  cape,  from  a  peril  not  likely  soon  to 
reputation  of  such  men  as  Tompkins,  recur.*    But  some  of  the  noblest  and 


*  Weextrsct  from  the  introdnctioa  to  the  report  ot  the  Debates  in  the  (Convention  of  'SI, 
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wisest  of  them  are  yet  aliTe  to  see  a  pendente  of  political  opemtjoBs  tad  ii- 

more  radical  reTision  attempted,  perhaps  terests.    The  laws  press  so  lightlj.tufli 

accomplished,  with  a  proTision  in  the  are  so  small,  the  aTenues  to  eoterpriR 

Constitution  itself,  that  ever^   twenty  &nd  saccess  so  numerous,  the  propiboo- 

years  the  people   shall  be   uiTited  to  ness  of  soil  and  climate,  the  extra:  and 

amend  the  fundamental  law  of  the  Stale!  cheapness  of  territory  so  ^reit,  thit  Ik 

We  doubt  not  the  sunriving  members  of  People  care  Tery  little  in  udr  heut»  for 

the  last  Conyention  deplore,  with  pecu-  a  Constitution  which  ostensibly  does  bak 

liar  sensibility,  what  now  seems  destined  for  them,  and  whose  principai  chim  ii, 

to  be  a  conMitutianal  inttability  of  the  that  it  meddles  so  little  with  then  in  nj 

Constitution.  way.    The  law  is  not  a  risible  gnrdia 

And  what  improTement  in  a  free  and  presence  in  our  country  as  jet    We  4o 

eren  moderately  good  Constitution  can  not  seem  to  need  its  protection.    TVic 

repay  that  loss  of  confidence  in  the  fixed-  has  been,  as  3ret,  little  to  call  out  the  wm 

ness  of  the  Law  of  Laws,  which  must  dangerous  passions  of  the  people.   TW 

attend  eyen    the  most  unfrequent  and  means  of  liying  are  too  easilj  acquired 

cautions  changes !    There  are  wrongs,  for  great  and  nQarming  jeakxisj  to  exirt 

errors,  and  perversities  wrought  into  the  between  the  rich  and  poor.     Land  is  im 

Constitntions  of   many  foreign  States,  cheap  and  abundant  for  agrarian  ininoa- 

which  justify  revolution,  terrible  price  of  ties  to  wax  dangerous.     Tiixes  are  too 

justice  and  freedom  as  it  is  !  and  when  light  to  be  deemed  burdensome,  or  to  pio- 

men  are  ready  to  risk  their  lives  and  for-  voke  any  disposition  to  revolntioB.  Whik 

tunes  for  political  reform,  it  is  time  they  this  state  of  things  lasts,  it  matters  lillle 

should  have  it ;  for  it  proves  that  life  what  bold  the  Constitution  has  upon  tk 

and  fortune  are  not  worth  possessing  love  and  veneration  of  the  people.    BtK 

without  it.    But  for  common  grievances,  this  condition  of  things  cannot  be  per- 

much  more  for  slight  imperfections  or  manent.    Nay,  while  we  celebfaleit.it 

uncertain  improvements,  or  perhaps  only  is  going  and  gone.    Already  the  fnt 

to  render  the  instrument  nearer  to  theo-  outbreaks   of  conspiracy   against  the 

retical  perfection,  to  disturb  the  inviolable  highest  law  of  the  state  have  bees  vtf- 

character  which  ought  to  belong  to  the  nemed.    Already  we  have  fdt  the  and 

supreme  law ;  to  accustom  the  people  to  of  that  settled  respect  for  the  CuartiH 

think  it  can  be  changed  whenever  it  tion,   which    no   shifting,    chaagetUe 

suits  their  caprice  ;  to  make  it  the  subject  Ch^ter  of  rights  can  secure !    And,  m 

of  party  discussion  and  the  theme  of  our  population  becomes  denser,  tbt  iB^ 

newspaper  criticism ;  is  to  strike  with-  qualities  of  fortune  more   marked,  tk 

out  provocation  or  reason  at  the  root  of  difficulties  of  saccess  greater,  the  wtn 

patriotism,  of  order  and  of  prosperity.  common  and  alarming  will  be  the  eipb- 

The  time  has  not  come  in  this  new  sions  of  the  ordinary  political  pessinw^ 

conntry  and  in  these  recent  States,  when  our  nature,  and  the  greater  the  necesHtj 

the  value  of  the  reserved  power  hoarded  for  strong  and  energetic  laws  based  ipos 

in  a  traditionary  reverence  for  the  Con-  a  sacred  and  inviolable  Constitntioo.   It 

stitulion  is  capable  of  being  estimated,  is  against  the   inevitable    future,  tkl 

Change  is  a  comparatively  small  evil  to  we  ought  to  be  laying  up  a  reaerved  M 

us  noir,  when  the  elements  of  prosperity  of  veneration  for  Law. 

are  so  large,  that  no  possible  instability  of  The  time  is  rapidly  coming,  when  tk 

the  Laws  can  repress  them.    Our  Insti-  politics  of  our  general  and  oar  riito 

tutions  are  so  superabundantly  benefi-  governments  will  have  an  iaicfcst  d^ 

cent  in  their  general  character,  that  no  rived  from  a  new  sense  of  their  is* 

abuse  ot  them  can,  for  the  present,  make  stant  connection    with    oar    iadividMl 

them  otherwise  than  benignant     Our  well-being.    There  ia  no  such  fcehifr 

People,  for  the  most  part,  feel  their  inde-  now,    except   in    the    minds    of  ik 


ihe  following  sentences,  which  illustrate  the  feeling  with  which  tliose  who  were  bc<  st^ 
iih  the     ■  ■     '  *       *     *  *   *  ■  '   "  /•  -.      -  -* 


Suainied  with  the  spirit  of  that  body  regarded  the  probable  permanency  of  the 
ley  had  devised.  ^ 

'*  The  qaestion  which  is  about  to  be  taken  will  be  final :  and  the  CoBscinmoa  wkica  <■■ 
be  adopted  oq  the  last  Tuesday  of  January  next,  wiU  prooabltf  enJwt  farafm.  Bdcn  ■  ot^ 
aion  ofiach  magnitude  and  so  momentous  in  its  consequences,  shall  be  made,  it  is  i  "* 

that  authentic  and  correct  information  ahouki  be  extensively  difiased  througlh  ihr 
nity."— ProoMiMffi  amd  Ikbgtm  of  tkt  CommUim  «f  IStl 
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commerciftl  or  mannfactiiriDg  classes,  who  compare  it  with  the  Convention  of  *21. 
are  not  like  to  look  heyond  their  immedi-  We  look  in  yain  for  the  names  of  our 
ate  concerns.  Indeed,  we  most  needs  wisest,  best  known  and  most  tmsted  citi- 
ascribe  much  of  the  apathy  to  changes  zens.  We  find  onrselTes,  for  the  most 
in  the  Constitution  to  the  same  source  part,  in  a  company  of  strangers,  and  men 
from  which  spring  a  wide  and  general  m-  who,  if  distinguished,  have  achieved 
d^erence  to  politteai  ii%terests  among  our  their  notoriety  chiefly  in  the  proceedings 
citizens.  There  is  no  country  on  the  face  of  the  Convention.  This,  sureJy,  is  not 
of  the  earth  where  politics  makes  more  the  fault  of  the  body.  We  sent  them 
noise,  and  at  the  same  time  excites  less  there,  and  they  have  doubtless  done  their 
real  interest,  than  in  our  own.  There  is,  duty  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge  and 
of  course,  a  considerable  class  among  us  ability.  True,  they  have  seen  fit  to  make 
who  live  on  the  excitement  they  are  able  our  iudees  elective  by  the  people,  and  in- 
to stir  up  at  election  times.  The  exer-  stead  of  simplifying  and  condensing'  the 
cise  of  the  elective  franchise  still  posses-  Constitution,  have  entered  into  details 
ses  a  novelty  and  importance  for  the  which  must  create  constant  necessity  for 
middling  interest,  for  newly  adopted  revision — ^for  which  they  have  made  most 
citizens,  and  for  recent  graduates  in  net-  liberal  provision !  But  we  have  no  right 
dom  at  home,  which  gives  our  elections  a  to  complain  of  the  conduct  of  agents  se- 
factitious  excitement,  in  which  the  grave  lected  with  so  little  anxiety  or  care — nor 
and  more  deeply  interested  portion  of  the  is  it  probably  of  much  use  to  enter  any 
community  do  not  participate,  because  it  objection  to  the  chief  innovations  upon 
does  not  grow  out  of  the  questions  at  is-  the  Constitution.  We  do  not  call  a  Con- 
sue.  There  is  reason  to  doubt  whether  vention  to  make  trifling  changes.  It 
the  wisest  and  most  honest  portion  of  the  must  do  something  to  distinguish  its 
country  makes  itself  felt  at  the  ballot  labors,  and  meet  the  expectations  of  the 
box,  except  on  rare  and  extraordinary  people.  We  have  many  fears  that  the 
occasions.  Everybody  knows  that  the  New  Constitution  is  as  good  as  accepted, 
Tote  by  which  the  present  Convention  and  doubt  not  it  would  be,  if  it  were  ten 
was  called  was  an  exceedingly  light  times  as  defective  as  it  is.  We  do  not 
one.  The  occasion  seemed  not  suffi-  deny  that  it  is,  in  some  respects,  superior 
ciently  grave  to  call  forth  the  judgment  to  the  old.  But  that  it  has  vital  mis- 
and  will  of  the  reflecting!  The  people  takes  and  most  miserable  innovations, 
wanted  to  mend  the  Constitution — that  is,  we  doubt  not,  the  conviction  of  all 
was  all !  It  was  already  a  cracked  ves-  those  who  ought  to  direct  the  public  sen- 
sel !     It  had  been  repaired  before — it  timent. 

might  be  again !    Who  cared  about  the  It  is  enough  for  us  that  the  judges  are 

Constitution?    Who  had  read  it — ^who  made  directly  elective  by  the  people — 

had  suflered  from  it,  or  been  benefited  by  and  for  a  limited  and  comparatively  short 

it  ?    Was  it  worth  a  walk  of  half  a  mile,  period  of  time  ! 

in  an  unusual  direction,  to  ray  a  churlish  We  had  thought  ourselves  badly  enough 
No!  to  so  indifferent  a  request?  And  off*,  that  our  highest  judges  all  left  office  at 
thus,  by  default  as  much  as  an3rthing,  a  the  very  period  of  their  greatest  useful- 
Convention  is  permitted  !  And  now,  is  ness,*  when  their  passions  had  cooled  and 
it  of  much  more  consequence  who  con-  their  judgment  ripened,andjn8t  as  the  ex- 
atitute  the  Convention,  than  the  question  perience  of  the  courts  bad  brought  their 
whether  we  will  have  one  ?  Very  little  wisdom  to  the  highest  pitch ;  in  short,  at 
sorely. — It  cannot  be  concealed  that  a  the  time  when  other  nations  and  other 
gross  indiflference  characterized  the  choice  states  are  accustomed  to  think  their  judges 
of  delegates  to  revise  the  Constitution,  at  the  very  height  of  their  usefulness! 
We  doubt  not  the  reneral  respectability  We  had  thought  it  bad  enough  to  see 
and  honesty  of  that  body.  But  we  men  who  had  devoted  the  energies  of 
think,  without  the  slightest  bias  from  their  maturity  to  the  judicial  office,  turned 
party  feelings,  that  it  would  be  absurd  to  ofi'upon  their  own  resources — which  no 


♦  Proceedings  of  the  Convention  of  "n.  Art.  V.  Sec.  8d.— "The  Chancellor  and  Justices 
of  the  Sepreme  Coort  ■ball  hold  their  offices  daring  good  behayior,  or  antil  thev  shall  attain 
the  age  of  sixty  yean."  Tbas  aheady  are  full  ten  years,  on  an  average,  of  the  ripe  and 
golden  judgment  of  our  Chief  Joatioes  cut  off  and  flung  away,  for  no  essential  reason.  Fif- 
teen years  of  Chancellor  Kent's  profound  judicial  knowledge  and  mature  experience  have, 
in  this  way,  been  lost  to  the  country ! 
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swollen  salary  or  riA  perquisites  had  serre  a  particle  of  their  power— tho^gl 

nourished — too  late  in  life  to  return  to  the  by  yoluntary  restrainV— 4uid  bare  ^  ti 

bar,  too  early  to  retire  to  private  life,  even  think  that  they  have  somehow  been  ji^ 

if  able  to  do  it ;  but  destined  to  languish  g^led  out  of  their  rights  by  the  CoostiiB- 

out  ten  or  fifteen  years  in  poverty  and  tion.    We  have  no  heart  to  say  how 

ennui,  which  might  have  been  the  most  sadly  unwise — how  madly  indiacncl^ 

useful,  respectable,  and  satisfactory  por-  we  think  this  reckless  throwiiaf  onr- 

tion  of  their  lives !    This  we  thought  board  of  the  best  bower  in  the  PoMiiti 

quite  too  bad,  and  likely  to  bring  unneces-  tion  is.    If  the  vessel  of  State  does  sot 

sary  instability  and   disrespect   to  the  speedily  see  the   lee-shore    where  shi 

office,     fiut  this  we  could  bear.     Our  would  give  all  the  new  tackle  diis  hm 

judges  were  firm,  able,  independent  and  refitting  has  furnished  to  get  her  Bsii 

experienced  men — raised  alK)ve  the  in-  anchor  back,  we  shall  thanklnlly  evi 

fluence  of  political  party,  and  wholly  be-  ourselves  croakers  where  we  fear  we  an 

yond  the  caprice  or  resentment  of  the  peo-  prophets. 

pie  tbey  juaged.    But  now,  alas !  a  new  We  have  already  said  much  nore  thM 

element  of  insecurity  and  suspicion  and  we  designed,  in  reference  to  the  •*  ncv 

instability  is  to  be  introduced  into  our  Constitution.'*    After  all!  the  oyungriev- 

Judiciary !    Our  judees  are  to  be  chosen  anoe  is  that  it  is  new,  and  by  itaowa  pn- 

directly  by  the  people!  and  that  serene  visions  can  never  be  o/d     Every  fcaty 

and  elevated  region,  which  the  winds  and  years  is  to  see  it  plucked  up  by  its  slid 

waves  of  political  excitement  have,  till  tender  roots,  and  our  liberties  and  righa 

this  time,  respected,  is  to  be  thrown  open  and  state  attachments  are  never  to  kasw 

to  their  utmost  violence.    Hitherto,  the  the  shelter  of  anything  better  than  a 

people,  justly  suspicious  of  themselves  thrifty  sapling !    We  had  hoped  to  see  s 

and  their  own  hasty  and  impulsive  action,  growing  reluctance  in  our  fellow^-db- 

have  voluntarily  put  it  out  of  their  power  zens  to  chan|;e  in  the  laws.     In  the  » 

to  disturb  the  sacred  scale  of  justice  with  action  now  visible  in  the  public  t**rtf^ 

tbeir  excited  hands.    They  bad  thrown  of  the  world,  upon  the  licentionsnf  d 

an  inviolable  veil  of  sanctity  about  the  thought  which  has  characterized  thebtt 

form  of  that  protecting  goddess,  and  for-  half  century,  we  had  hoped  oor  ova 

bidden  themselves  from  raising  its  folds  community  would  partake  sni&ciefMlly  i» 

to  break  the  calmness  of  her  meditations  make  it  dmg  to  anything  sttaMishcd  tkai 

or  influence  the  independence  of  her  de-  was  not  intolerably  bad.    Bat  we  toast 

crees.    This  noble  self-restraint  was  one  ed  too  much  upon  the  wisdon  and  xcr- 

of  the  most  beautiful  illustrations  of  the  erence  of  our  people.    Thej  have  ma 

temperance  that  may  belong  to  freedom,  yet  attained  to  anv  just  sense  of  the  vatas 

and,  while  it  continued,  answered  a  thou-  of  institutions  and  mws  which  aharc  At 

sand  sneers  which  the  foes  of  liberty  direct*  reverence  that  bebnca  to  the  lathcn  mi 

ed  at  our  licentious  institutions.  But  alas !  founders^f  the  famifcis  that  inherit  thca ; 

the  time  has  come  for  treating  resolution !  which  are  woven  in  with  the 

Why  should  justice  be  more  reserved  affections— the  instinctive,  or  < 

than  the  other  powers  of  the  State  ?  This  latest  emotions  of  the  haoDfta 

proud  stateliness  and  serene  independ-  which  have  grown  with  the    nowih, 

ence — this  calm  seclusion  of  hers— is  and  strengthened  with  the  sireagtn  of  the 

hardly  respectful  to  the  Sovereign  Peo-  people,  and  possess  a  place  ia  their  le- 

pie  !    Tbev  desire  to  know  what  the  gards,  shared  only  by  tne  raligiot  t^ 

naughty  Themis  is  doing  in  her  shrine,  they  profess  and  the   '          '      ~ 

Tbey  will  pull  her  out  and  make  her  they  cherish ! 

sociable !    She  shall  feel  her  equality  or  Inour  jndnnent,  the  poll 

entire   dependence !     Justice    shall    no  ness  and  jesuousy  which  ^oaida 

longer  grow  old,  distant  and  venerable,  stitutions  and  laws  ia  taking  a 

She  shall  be  young  and  lively  and  com-  fortunate   direction.      We  ai 

panionable !    Justice,  so  far  from  being  that  the  welfare,  freedom,  and 

blind,  needs  a  new  pair  of  eyes  once  in  of  our  people  depend  much  i 

eight  years,  to  see  to  her  business !  And  the  administration  of  onr  laws 

so,  henceforth,  our  judges  are  to  be  the  the  theoretical  perfection  of 

creatures  of  party;  are  to  be  tempted  that  the  Constitution    and 

above  the  resistance  of  human  nature,  been,  at  any  time  within  ifty 

into  unfairness  and  selfish  biases,  be-  capable  of  an  application 

cause  the  people  are  afraid  to  hold  in  re-  factory.   But  wim  oar 
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for  a  p«rfeet  Constittition,  we  are  won-  body  that  commands  the  respect  of  oar 
darfailyindiflferent  to  the  exercise  of  those  peopJe  as  being  a  representation  of  the 
rights  and  priyileges  we  enjoy  under  it,  highest  intelligence,  the  loftiest  patriot- 
ana  rery  anfaithfaJ  to  our  duties  aS  ism,  the  purest  wisdom  of  the  nation,  or 
dtizens.  The  change,  emendation,  or  any  part  of  it  The  sober  sense,  the 
additions  which  the  Constitution  really  high  morality,  the  sound,  practical  con- 
required,  lay  rather  in  the  feelings  servatism  ofour  community  is  not  repre- 
whioh  the  people  were  bound  to  bring  sented  in  our  political  assemblies,  nor 
aroand  it  than  anywhere  else !  If  it  had  felt  in  its  stren^  at  the  ballot  box. 
been  sacred  enoaeh  in  our  eyes  to  make  There  is  a  feeling,  that  it  is  idle  to 
its  principles  binoing  and  imperative ;  if  attempt  to  stem  the  current  of  a  wild  de- 
tbe  laws  founded  on  it  had  been  tho-  mocracy ;  that  do  what  the  wise  and  pm- 
tongjhly  carried  out;  if  the  rights  and  dent  may,  the  rash  and  foolish  will  pre- 
privileges  under  it  had  been  fuUv  availed  vail,  and  that  the  sooner  they  reap  the 
of  and  cherished;  if  its  duties  had  been  fruits  of  their  inexperience  and  intem- 
feithfully  done;  there  would,  by  this  time,  perance,  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  con* 
have  grown  up  around  it  a  feeling  of  servative  portion  of  the  community, 
confidence,  respect,  and  attachment.  There  is  another  and  a  better  feeling 
which  would  have  been  Infinitely  more  which  operates  to  the  same  result — 
valuable  to  the  character,  happiness,  and  namely,  a  wide  conviction  amon^  the  in* 
prosperity  of  our  people,  than  any  theo-  telligent  and  observinj^,  that  uie  teal 
retical,  or  even  practical,  amendments  of  interests  and  substantial  well-being  of 
which  it  admits.  We  earnestly  desire  to  the  country  are  independent  of  its  poll* 
aee  a  growing  jealousy  of  our  rulers,  and  tics — that  it  is  impossible  to  sufier  much 
of  politicians  and  public  servants.  We  harm  under  our  institutions,  in  our  terri- 
wish,  with  all  our  hearts,  that  a  more  torial  circumstances,  for  many  years  to 
general  and  fixed  attention  should  be  come,  either  by  bad  legislation  or  poor  gov- 
paid  to  the  proceedings  of  our  Greneral  ernraent ;  and  under  this  conviction,  ^ood 
Assembly  and  to  the  executive  depart-  and  true  men  wash  their  hands  of  politics, 
ment  of  the  government.  We  would  and  neglect  the  first  duties  of  citizens. 
divert  curiosity  from  the  Constitution  to  We  can  understand,  and  we  instinct- 
the  Administration.  If  there  be  any  ively  sympathize  to  some  degree,  with 
general  truth  in  the  well-endorsed  maxim,  both  these  feelings.  But  we  are  confi- 
amt  **  that  government  is  best  which  is  dent  that  they  are  alike  mistaken  and 
best  administered,**  then  how  mueh  more  dangerous.  It  is  doubtless  impossible, 
important  is  it  to  insist  upon  energy,  and  may  continue  so  for  a  long  time,  for 
rectitude,  and  scrupulous  adherence  to  the  sobriety,  virtue,  and  experience — the 
the  Constitution  on  the  part  of  our  legis-  educated  and  disciplined  mind  of  this 
lative  and  executive  functionaries,  than  community^ — to  control  the  legislation  of 
to  be  perpetually  tinkering  at  the  funda-  the  misguided,  impulsive,  and  short- 
mental  law,  and  trying  experiments  on  sighted  people.  There  has  been  so  much 
the  Constitution  of  tne  State  ?  The  State  ignorant,  unprincipled,  and  ridiculous 
must  have  a  more  than  feline  vitality  to  glorification  of  the  wisdom  and  power  of 
fl«irvive  these  repeated  draughts  upon  her  us,  the  people,  among  both  political  par- 
principle  of  life.  ties,  that  it  is  no  wonder  we  are  intoxi* 
One  of  the  worst  effects  of  disturbing  cated  with  self-importance,  and  think 
the  highest  law  of  the  State,  is  the  ten-  ourselves  able  to  make,  interpret,  and 
dency  it  has  to  alienate  the  loyalty,  in-  execute  laws  without  the  aid  of  our  best 
terest,  and  activity  of  the  best  part  of  the  citizens,  by  the  mere  putting  of  our  own 
people.  It  cheapens  legislation,  debases  heads  together.  The  doctrine  of  poli- 
pubiic  life,  disgusts  the  conservative  tical  equality  has  been  so  perverted  into 
feeling  of  the  educated  and  serious  mind  a  teaching  of  literal  eauality  in  endow- 
of  the  community,  and  gradually  deprives  ments,  competency,  ana  political  wisdom, 
VLB  of  the  experience,  wisdom,  and  recti-  that  it  is  not  easily  understood  how  one 
tnde  of  our  best  citizens  in  our  halls  of  head  can  be  wiser  than  another,  or  more 
legislation,  and  even  robs  us  of  their  fit  to  govern.  It  is  clear  enough  to  some 
▼otes  at  the  polls.  Can  it  be  denied  that  that  ten  poor  heads  put  together  ever  so 
a  regular  degeneracy  may  be  noticed  in  -  cunningly,  do  not  equal  one  good  one. 
the  character  demanded  of  our  public  But  it  is  not  strange  that  the  people 
nen  ?  With  the  exception  of  the  Senate  should  believe  the  charlatans  and  knaves 
of  ^e  United  States,  there  b  no  political  who  take  such  pains  to  penniade  them 
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that  they  are  as  wise  as  they  are  free*  as  men — the  high-miiided,  hoaest,  scMftk 

sagacious  as  they  are  privileged!    Far  and  experienced  men — ^to  take  hold  oltk 

he  it  from  us  to  throw  douhts  npon  the  politics  of  the  country,  and  place  teh 

safety  or  wisdom  of  our  Free  Institu-  selves  where  they  belong,  at  the  lMida( 

tions.    We  believe  in  them  fully,  and  the  masses,  to  guide,  teach  and  mn 

trust  in  them  heartily.    Universal  suf-  them,    fiut  if  the  good  and  wise  iknik 

frage  has  our  entire  concurrence   and  from  politics  as  from  a  poilotios,  kt 

grateful  affection.    But  it  is  because  it  them  not  complain,  that  the  peopk  at 

compares  so  favorably  with  all  other  deceived  and  betrayed  !  If  tbeinteUigfDci 

modes  of  political  existence,  not  because  and  culture  of  the  state  allows  itidf  to 

it  has  not  great  evils  connected  with  it  be  repelled  from  the  orersaght  and  pd- 

We  esteem  the  advantages  of  the  demo-  ance  of  its  political  interests,  beoK 

cratic  republican  system  vastly  greater  there  is  so  litUe  that  is  respectable  or  «> 

than  any  other  form  of  government  ever  tractive  in  the  present  politics  of  tht 

devised  by  man,  and  do  not  doubt  its  ap-  country,  or  because  the  chances  of  iiii' 

proach  to  the  most  perfect  supposable  ence  are  so  lean  and  reooCt,  it  iomka 

system.    But  we  hold  all  possible  sys-  a  duty,  the  more  sacred  from  its  tdtom 

tems  to  be  subject  to  inevitable  penis,  and  unpaid  character,  and  impentiTc  a 

and  we  do  not  confound  our  preference  precise  proportion  to  its  repulaiTcaai 

for  our  own  with  a  blind  insensibility  to  VVe  rejoice  to  see  that  the  penk  o^  ite 

its  dangers.    It  is  a  great  source  of  alarm  country,  the  dangers  of  a  democrscy  fai* 

and  of  evil  to  us,  that  so  much  ignorance,  saken  of  its  natural  heads,  are  attnctis 

passion,  and  short-sightedness  should  be  the  attention  of  those,  who  hitbeno  bit 

at  the  polls.    We  see  not  why  the  peo-  allowed  themselves  to  labor  chiefly  iii^ 

pie  should  not  manifest  their  weakness,  field  of  sectional  politics,  to  the  ditj  ct 

blindness,  and  folly,  in  their  political  as  combining  to  direct  the  natioosl  teSi- 

much  as  in  their  other  relations.    We  do  ment    It  is  clear,  that  a  party  is  ipaf- 

not  look  for  consummate  wisdom  among  ine  up  of  strong,  wise  and  honeit  wa, 

them  on  other  subjects ;  why  on  this  ?  who   feel  that  we  are  a   Natios  a^ 

But  we  can  easily  confess  that  we  would  must  have  a  national    sentimcBt,  ai 

sooner  encounter  and  suffer  the  conse-  that  this  sentiment  must  go  from  tkkit 

quences  of  all  this  i^orance  and  folly  downward — from  the  wiae  few,  to  m 

tnan  disfranchize  a  single  citizen.    We  busy  many — from  the  txpentmotAm 

believe  in  the  education  which  Freedom  large-minded  and  patriotic,  to  the  bo^^ 

gives  its  children.    We  are  looking  for-  the  people.    The  cordial  combiaatiota' 

ward  to  the  end  of  the  experiment  with  cooperation  in  the  Senate,  at  thekftV' 

confidence.    We  regret  nothing  in  the  sion,  of  men,  hitherto   wide  as  kmi^ 

past.    We  are  hopeful  of  the  future,  apart,  for  great  national  purposes,  ati  = 

But  we  will  not  flatter  and  fawn  upon  defence  of^American  ideas  ami  AmtstM 

the  people,  and  endeavor  to  blind  them  principles ;  the  principles  of  a  ttftm- 

to  their  own  deficiencies,  and  need  of  tative  government — not  to  be  fsM  « 

better  guidance.  betray^  by  the  hasty  panioos  e^  * 

Under  these  circumstances,  we  hold  people,  or  their  short- sighted  pobcy- 

those  inexcusable  and  false  to  republican  was  the  most  cheering  sight  the  yt^ 

sentiments,  who  think  and  act  upon  the  has  witnessed  since  the  origin  n  <^ 

thought,  that  the  people  will  have  their  government.     And  we  are  rejokei  t 

way,  and  that  it  is  of  no  use  to  attempt  notice,  in  Massachusetts  particaisriy,  ^ 

to  direct  or  elevate  public  sentiment  Our  first  shootsof  a  party  **  of  the  betf  *-^ 

people  need  plain  and  honest  dealing,  short  a  union  for  political  poipaeVi^ 

They  know  at  present  little  of  the  mis-  men  who  feel  they  have  a  eonatxj  * 

ffivings,  anxieties  and  conservative  ten-  serve  and  save,  and  who  are  dccccaoM 

dencies  of  the  sagacious  and  experienced  not  to  allow  the  whole  gvidance  of  ^ 

observers  of  public  affairs.    The  politi-  people  to  be  in  the  band»  of  tbe  irifc^ 

cians  stand  between  the  sense  and  bon-  the  superficial  and  the  uapaihotic 

esty,  and  morals,  and  religion  of  the  best  We  contend  earnestly,  thai  the thiiUt; 

class  in  the  country,  and  the  mass  of  tbe  and  good  men  in  our  commitBity  sbal!*' 

▼oters;  and    both    parties   seem  intent  subtract  their  wisdom,  expefJeaoe^sM- 

rather  upon  persuading  the  people  of  tion  and  activity  from  our  polibcs.  ka- 

their  superior  democracy,  than  ot  any-  state,  or  general— that  our  pohbcs  ^ 

thing  else.      What  is  now  needed  more  not  be  abandoned  to  a  class  kop**  ■ 

than  anything,  is  for  the  good  and  great  politicians,  (men  who  live  ifoe  >^ 
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callinr,)  that  pnblic  office  shall  not  be  once  a  mighty  and  elorions  reform  in  our 
held  cheap  or  go  a-bemng»  and  that  the  politics,  and  ha^e  little  reason  to  dread 
obligations  of  citizenship  shall  not  be  es-  the  rashness  and  folly  of  oar  own  people, 
teemed   among   the    least  serious  and  or  of  our  newlj  adopted  citizens.    The 
important  we  acknowledge.    There  must  ignorant  and  misguid^  are  sure  to  yote. 
be,  throughout  the  country,  a  reviTal  of  AH  those  who  are  creatures  of  imitation, 
political  interest  on  new  and  patriotic  of  superficial  excitement  and  gregarious 
grounds.    It  must  no  longer  be  a  stereo-  tendencies,  will  of  course  vote,  and  vote 
typed  pretence  that  men  take  office  for  as  the  wire-pullers  of  party  shall  direct. 
the  sake  of  the  coantry,  nor  deemed  an  fioth  sides  are  like  to  get  a  proportion  of 
impossible  virtue.    Never  did  more  glo-  these,  although  the  Democratic  or  De- 
rions  opportunities  of  usefulness,  and  of  structive  Party  will  inevitably  eet  the 
distinction,  wait  for   high-minded   and  lion*s  share,  as  it  knows  so  much  better 
wide-sighted  patriots.    A  new  destiny  how  to  enlist  popular  feeling,  and   not 
has  been  opened  upon  us  during  the  last  from  any  want  of  pains  or  inclination  on 
fifteen  years.    We  have  just  begun  to  re-  the  other  side.    But  it  so  happens  that 
alize  our  national  greatness  and  import-  the  sober  sense  and  real  policy  of  the 
ance,  and  .to  feel  the  astonishing  concur-  country  is  Whig.    The  whig  party  is 
rence  of  circumstances,  which  is  rapidly  the   Conservative  party,  and  Conserva- 
harrying  us  into  a  foremost  place  among  tism  is  the  first  necessity  of  our  National 
the  nations  of  the  earth.    The  immense  Politics  at  the  present  crisis,  as  it  has 
diversion  of  the  best  thought  of  the  land  been  at  any  given  time  since  the  adoption 
to  other  cDterprisei^  and  interests,  leaves  of  the  National  Constitution.  Freelnstitu- 
oar  politics  in  the  hands  ot  the  unworthy,  tions  ought  always  to  be  administered  on 
Just  at  a  time  when  we  need  the  greatest  conservative  principles,  just  as  absolute 
sagacity,  prudence  and  principle,  to  shape  or  aristocratic  Institutions  ought  to  be  ad- 
our  fluent  or  plastic  destiny,  we  are  un-  ministered  on  anti -conservative  principles, 
dtr  the  hands  of  the  weak  and  incompe-  The  triumphs  of  conservatism'  here,  are 
tent  !  Our  offices  of  hiehest  importance  as  important  as  the  victories  of  reform 
are  filled  with  second  ana  third-rate  men ;  abroaa.    And  this  is  the  instinctive  con- 
oar  House  of  Representatives,  made  up  viction  of  the  intelligence,  virtue  and 
(with    honorable   exceptions)  of  party  honesty  of  the  country.    But  this  wis- 
hacks,  or  of  **  whoever  would  go  ;**  our  dom  and  virtue  will  not  vote !    Is  too 

Sress  and  political  organs,  rarely  guided  indifferent,  careless,  occupied,  disgusted 

y  firm,  reliable  and  high-minded  men;  to  vote!    Its  vote  might,  perhaps,  give 

and  our  ballot  box  often  empty  of  the  the  ascendency  to  conservative  princi- 

▼oteo  of  the  bnt  class  of  oar  people !  pies ;  but  it  will  not  vote  !    At  the  worst 

What  but  the  invisible  guidance  of  Heaven  it  would  create  a  great  minority,  too 

can  pilot  us  safely  through  the  perils  at-  manifestly    powerful    to    be   despised, 

tendant  upon  our  rapid  growth,  oar  ris-  which  would  keep  the  other  party  in 

ing-  ambition,  our  lust  of  conquest,  our  check.    But  it  will  not  vote !    It  is  dis- 

im patience  of  law,  our  sectional  jealous-  satisfied  with  the  course  of  the  Whig 

ies  and  divided  interests,  when  the  deck  party  ;  with  its  divisions,  with  its  candi- 

of  our  vessel  of  state  is  left  in  the  charge  dates,  with  its  inconsistencies !    What 

of  those  who  ought  at  best  to  be  passen-  then  ?    Is  not  the  general  policy  of  that 

gers  onlyt  while  the  real  crew,  in  despe-  party  still  superior  to  the  other  ?    Is  not 

ration  or  indifference,  have  all  gone  be-  its  main  direction  and  general  tendency 

lo^Tv  !  the  national  and  patriotic  one  ?    And  are 

W^e  almost  despair  of  bringing  the  in-  wise  and  good  men  to  see  the  country 

lelligr^nceand  virtue  of  this  nation,  or  of  ruined,  because  they  do  not  like  every- 

this   SState  and  community,  to  the  ballot  thing  about  the  measures  or  candidates  of 

>ox.      And  if  we  despair  of  this,  what  the  party,  whose  cardinal  principles  they 

lope  ehall  we  not  abandon  ?    The  nam-  espouse  ?    We  detest  the  milk  and  water 

>er    of  valuable  citizens,  who  never  or  morality,  which  sacrifices  to  a  scruple 

zirely  vote,  is  enough,  probably,  to  turn  interests  that  have  every  general  princi- 

he  scale  of  most  elections.    If  the  sober,  pie  of  duty  and  policy  in  their  support ! 

onservative,  virtuous  and  patriotic  por-  We  have  no  patience  with  men  who 

ion  of  this  nation  knew  its  own  strength  throw  away  their  votes  upon  favorite 

nd  numbers,  and  if  every  good  and  true  candidates,  while  they  suffer ^reatprinci- 

%nn    cast  his  vote  as  a  sacred  duty  at  pies  of  public  policy  to  be  stifled. 

^ery  ciectioD,  we  should  experience  at  And  here  we  might  stop ;  but  while  im 
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are  upon  the  subject  of  the  moral  obliga-  idiportance  and  practice  the  diitj  of  toi- 

tioD  of  the  citizen  to  vote,  we  have  a  more  ing.    We  may  do  everything  elat  ior « 

special  word  to  say  of  the  folly  of  those  country  and  do  nothing,  becaoae  vi  k 

who  reserve  their  exercise  of  this  right  not  vote.    The  vote  is  the  oolv  lujt  tk 

for  what  are  called  serious  or  great  occa-  country  knows  and  feels.    Will  vt  tok 

sions.    In  truth  we  lose  all  great  occa-  or  will  we  abandon  the  infltiUilioai.iivi 

sions,  because  we  have  willingly  lost  all  and  liberties  of  the  country,  wboMpti- 

smaU  ones.     Our  votes  do  not  prevail  est  monument  in  the  face  of  all  nmoMi 

when  important  issues  are  at  stake ;  be-  its  right  of  universal  sufirige? 

cause,  being  wholly    unaccustomed   to  And  here  let  us  apeak  one  word  mr 

regular  and  concerted  action  methodical-  to  those  whoee  personal  pnritj  aad  cs- 

ly  and  unioterruptedly  kept  up  through  dor  and  principle  exhibit  thenuelTa  j 

all  smaller  issues,  we  cannot  combine  our  what  is  doubtless  a  wholly  bonett,  W 

full  force,  however  urgent  the  necessity,  we  must  think  not  very  wise,  cootcsf 

or  great  the  pendine  interest.     Suppose  and  censure  and  neelect  offarffpoliSa 

our  military  establishment  reserved  itself  There  are  thousands  of  good  aod  v.^ 

against  an  invasion  of  the  country,  and  men  who  will  not  perform  their  pot^ua 

that  we  depended  wholly  upon  volun-  duties^  because  the  country,  foriootk,  j 

teers,  without  regular  officers,  without  divid^  into  parties,  and  tbey  k  k*. 

drill  or  discipline,  to  resist  aggression  or  choose  to  have  it  said*  we  vote  with  tb 

defend  our  territory  ?  Whatever  patriotic  party.  They  are  too  honest,  iodepcs^'. 

la^e  and  personal  valor  miebt  accom-  virtuous,  to  accept  the  nominiiinti  i 

pUsh,  we  should  be  inevitably  beaten,  caucuses  and  conventions,  and  touu 

until  whipped  into  discipline.   We  doubt  men  they  never  saw  and  do  not  iao*- 

not  that  upon  a  question  of  union  or  dis-  and  whose  views  or  character,  is  u« 

union  the  volunteer  strength  of  the  con-  respects,  they  cannot  approve, 

servatives  would  be  overwhelming ;  but  Now,  Heaven  forfend  that  we  te: 

upon  anything  less  than  this  it  is  almost  speak  a  word  to  weaken  monl  tm^ 

sure  to  ;be  beaten;  and  all  for  want  of  in  any  direction,  or  render  the  excfOR^ 

r^ular  voting,  of  a  constant  knowledge  citizenship  and  its  most  solemn  act  kt 

oithe  precise  strength  of  the  conservative  less  anxious  and  deliberate  than  tW  M 

party,  of  an  exact  measurement  of  the  and  most  punctilious  can  make  it  b^ 

difficulty  to  be  overcome  at  the  polls.    If  it  is  against  the  latant  and  unintftts^ 

we  knew  our  precise  force,  and  could  de-  immorality  involved  in  the  oUxmcj* 

pend  upon  it  at  every  election,  we  should  impiacticableness  of  those  who  wii^i^ 

certainly  be  in  at  least  half  the  time.  But  wholly  on  their  own  hook  in  po^ 

without  concert,  method,  drill,  or  recog-  struggles,  or  not  stall,  that^we  tic in^ 

nized  obligation  to  vote,  we  lose  mea-  ingour  observationa. 

sures  even  when  we  are  really  in  the  There  seems  to  be  a  vague  soiiot  i 

majority.    In  a  political  party,  eteryf/fc-  the  minds  of  a  portion  of  the  bcderK 

Iton  is  a  crisis,  however  unimportant  the  of  the  community  that  the  co(ifit/ya:i 

question  raised.      The  heart  which  is  governed  without  parties;  that tW7«« 

gained  by  success  in  a  small  issue  ani-  not  contemplated  by  the  Ibandena^*: 

mates  and  leads  to  victory  in  the  next  institutions ;  that  they  are  not  a  kr^- 

•trtiggle,  which  may  be  for  a  great  prin-  mate  part  of  the  political  machiitfr/^ 

ciple.    There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  un<  that  the  spread  of  virtue,  intcUicetao' 

important  election.    It  is  important  to  the  candor  would  abolitth  them.    Bitt^ ' 

party  inte({rity  and  habit  of  triumph,  if  mere  indiscriminating  sentiiMsL    ^' 

not  to  the  interests  of  the  country.    The  very  foundation  of  our  govenaea!-  J 

party  which  is  most  faithful  to  the  ballot-  universal  suffrage,  its  rotation  la  cfc> 

iM>x  will  govern  the  country ;  and  there-  its  free  press,  its  frequent  dccHflSJ  * 

fore,  if  we  wish  to  prevail  in  the  councils  are  fitted  to  create,  and  even  dcMgae^^ 

of  the  nation,  or  the  local  government,  we  create,  parties.    There  can  be  so  ptf*** 

must  voU — vote  on  great  and  on  small  oc-  under  an  absolute  govemBaeai, 

casions — vote  spring  and  fall,  in  sunshine  tively  speaking.  But  every  i 


and  rain,  at  the  end  of  a  five-mile  ride  or    and  every  constitutional  govsraatf'^ 
a  ten-rods  walk — we  must  stay  at  home    parties;  m  other  words,  comhiaar**  ' 


big, 
noftli  and  great,  according  as  we  feel  the    opinion,  or  whera  nectMny 
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ariee,  and  compromise  is  to  be  made  be-  Now  iheee  two  parties,  both  in  the 
tween  separate  interests.  The  only  ques-  main  honest,  and  holding  representatives 
tion  is,  what  shall  the  character  of  these  of  all  orders  and  classes  of^  society,  are 
parties  be,  and  who  shall  control  them  ?  real,  necessary  expressions  of  two  con- 
bhall  the  people  diride  only  npon  very  trasted  policies,  of  two  great  conflicting 
fundamental  questions,  or  upon  super-  ideas,  which  go  to  the  root  and  extend 
ficial  ones  ?  This  must  depend  upon  cir-  to  the  utmost  branches  of  the  national 
cumstances.  There  are  ot  course  differ-  life.  Whichever  of  thesis  policies  or 
ent  party  lines,  according  as  you  consider  ideas  prevails  in  the  country,  decides  the 
the  country  in  its  general  extent  or  its  practical  operation  of  our  institutions, 
particular  districts,  or  with  reference  to  interprets  the  Constitution,  and  possesses 
one  or  another  kind  of  interest.  But  there  a  full  right  to  govern.  The  partj  is  only 
must  be  parties — that  is,  there  must  be  the  instrument  by  which  the  idea  gets 
a  union  of  those  who  will  compromise  stated,  is  the  only  means  under  heaven 
their  minor  interests  to  save  their  major  in  which  it  can  get  itself  spoken  out  and 
ones — who  will  sacrifice  some  of  their  acted  out.  But  these  ideas  are  funda- 
preferences  or  interests  for  the  sake  of  mental !  no  so  important  political  ideas 
other  and  more  important  of  their  wishes  in  the  country !  none  so  practical,  so 
and  principles.  And  these  parties  will  decisive  for  good  or  evil!  Have  the 
have  leaders.  Shall  they  be  the  foolish  people  then  no  right  to  organize  upon 
or  the  wise,  the  sober  or  the  reckless  ?  them,  and  is  it  not  their  duty  to  compro- 
There  are  fundamental  differences  of  mise  all  other  views,  opinions,  and  at- 
oninion  in  respect  to  the  general  policy  tachment  to  men  or  measures  for  them  ? 
of  this  nation.  There  are  strict  construe-  We  will  not,  of  course,  vote  for  dishon- 
tionists,  and  there  are  liberal  interpreters  est  and  wicked  men  to  support  our  own 
of  the  Constitution — those  who  die  by  measures  or  policy ;  for  such  men  hurt 
the  letter  and  those  who  live  in  the  the  measures  and  policy  they  undertfike 
spirit  of  it  There  are  those  who  lean  to  support — nay,  cannot  be  trusted  even 
to  a  strong  government  and  would  pro-  to  support  it  at  all.  But  an3rthing  short  of 
tect  the  feSeral  interests  of  the  country,  immorality  or  untrustworthiness  should 
who  are  more  devoted  to  the  nation  than  be  no  bar  to  our  voting  for  the  party 
to  the  State,  and  are  more  nroud  of  being  candidates.  We  should  sacrifice  prefer- 
Amencan  citizens  than  Northerners  or  ences  to  principles,  favorite  candidates 
Southerners,  Vinpnians  or  Vermontese  ;  to  important  measures,  men  to  policy, 
and  there  are  Sate's  Rights  men  and  personal,  local,  or  temporary  interests,  to 
sticklers  for  the  Independent  Sovereign-  national,  general,  and  permanent  inter- 
ties.  There  is  a  Conservative  party,  ests.  We  should  vole  with  the  party,  ex- 
which  venerates  the  wisdom  of  experience  erting  all  our  influence  to  make  and  keep 
and  loves  the  virtue  and  purity,  the  cus-  it  %^tat  it  ou^ht  to  be.  It  is  a  nonsensi- 
toms  and  associations  ot  the  past,  and  oal  folly  to  identify  low  and  unworthy 
feels  its  connection  with  the  race,  and  ideas  with  party  movements,  as  if  they 
would  not  strike  boldly  out  of  the  track,  were  inseparable.  While  the  ideas  or  lines 
or  forsake  the  direction  or  quicken  the  of  policy  are  worth  sustaining,  the  party 
prudent  pace  at  which  the  world  has  ar-  is ;  and  we  forsake  our  prinaples  when 
rived  at  Its  present  position ; — and  there  we  abandon  our  party  before  it  abandons 
is  Youuff  America,  (America  is  too  its  general  aim  and  purposes,  and  not- 
young  to  oe  the  mother  of  any  child  yet,)  withstanding  any  regrets  we  may  have 
which  despises  the  old-womanish  niaxims  at  its  particular  deficiencies,  or  disap- 
of  the  Past ;  which  will  not  be  tied  to  the  proval  of  its  incidental  measures.  Let 
apron-string  of  the  best  mother  that  ever  us  remember  that  this  country  must  be 
was  made  ;  which  would  set  the  world  governed  by  a  party — always— -forever ; 
upon  whoUy  new  feet,  and  at  once  re-  and  that  to  sneer  at  or  forsake  party  be- 
duce  an  ideal  theory  (a  very  superficial  cause  it  partakes  of  the  passions,  and 
ideal,  we  think)  to  practice,  at  any  cost  immorality,  and  folly  of  the  people  who 
and  in  the  face  of  any  difiiculties.  There  partly  compose  it,  is  to  abandon  the 
is  a  law  and  order,  a  slow  and  sure,  a  wheat  because  of  the  tares,  and  eat  no 
distrustful  and  cautious  party — a  conser-  bread,  because  we  cannot  have  it  as 
vative,  a  Whig  party ;  and  there  is  a  rad-  white  as  snow.  The  party  is  a  phrase 
ical,  innovating,  hopeful,  boastful,  im-  that  polite  and  virtuous  and  pious 
prorident  and  go-ahead  party — a  Demo-  mouths  must  learn  to  use  without  mak- 
cratic,  a  Loco-Foco  party !  ing  faces !    It  must  become  a  respecta- 
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ble,  a  sober,  a  yital  daty,  to  8api>ort  a  principled,  serious,  and  hearty  npfort, 

party — and  if  there  be  no  party  in  the  by    that   migrhtiest    and   most   mini 

country  which  is  not  radiodly  false  to  thongh  often  oelittled  and  desectaled  ii* 

its  true  principles,  if  there  be  no  party  strument — a  Tote. 

formed  on  great  national  ideas,  it  the  We  beg  the  most  serious  attentioatDtha 

Whig  party  be  not  a  V^ty  with  which  appeal  to  the  intelligence  and  coucicact 

earnest,  sober,  and  Christian  men  can  oi  the  non*¥otiDg  portion  of  onr  itUow- 

Tote,  then  we  must  have  another  party  citizens,  men  who  belong,  by  eTerj  it- 

with  which  they  can.    For  the  intelli-  stinct  of  education,  virtue  and  ngsdiT, 

gence,  virtue,  wisdom,  honesty  of  the  to  the  Whig  Party,  the  great  CoBsem- 

country  must  make  itself  felt  at  the  polls,  tive  party,  the  party    of  law,  onkr. 

or  be  basely  treacherous  to  the  nation  !  reverence  and  natiousuity  !    We  imploR 

and  if  virtue  and  sense,  goodness  and  these  self-disfranchized  citizens,  sot  sd 

knowledge  of  the  world,  or  of  the  adjust-  do  themselves,  the  State  and  the  Coaatrr. 

ment  of  means  to  ends,  go  together,  it  this  unnatural  wrong  !    Civil  smo^  & 

most  appear  to  this  body  that  without  a  new  crime,  which  ought  to  be  mUoM 

organization,  method,  discipline,  agree-  with  public  disgrace.      Let  it  sot  bi 

ment,  in  short  without  party^  the  wisdom  said,  in  future,  that  those  who  kdd  ik 

and  virtue,  and  honesty  of*^  the  country  saving  power  of   this   nation  is  tkc 

can  do  nothing  for  it    The  only  question  hands,  were  loo  slothful,  carele«,cowiii- 

to  decide  then  is,  not  whether  we  will  ly   to  use  it  before  it  became  too  Itit 

have  parties,  or  belong  to  a  Party — we  *«Diedby  its  own  hands,**  istooopfrok:- 

must  do  this  or  prove  false  to  our  first  ous  an  epitaph  for  History  to  wntc  ifot 

duty  as  citizens — but  will  we  vote  with  the  grave-stone  of  a  Party,  which  poi- 

the  Whig  party  or  Democratic  party  ?  Besses  the  sympathy  and  loses  the  tcm 

or  will  we  lay  the  foundation  of  a  new  of  enough  virtuous  and  intelligent  mi 

party,  whose  aim  shall  be  to  possess  it-  to  turn  the  trembling  scale  of  Polita 

self  of  the  power  of  the  country  ?    For  Power,  and  fix  it  forever  wbeie  it  k- 

our  part,  we  are  content  with  the  general  longs,  on  the  side  of  stable  laws,  s  rtnr.v 

policy,  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  Whig  representative  Democracy,  and  i  Oa- 

party,  and  as  friends  of  the  nation,  of  servative  Administration, 
virtue,  of  religion,  shall  give  it  a  regular. 


TO    THE    NIGHT-WIND    IN     AUTUMN 

BY    BAmLDBlf. 

W^H£Ncs  comest  thou,  0  Wind, 
That  fill'st  with  thy  low  voice  the  ear  of  Night — 

Thrilling  and  low — and  throitth  the  wakeful  mind 
fireath'st  a  strange  solemnness  of  sad  delight  I 

We  know  the  heavens  are  deep. 
And  vast  and  many  are  the  fields  of  air ; — 

Sprung'st  thou  where  Saturn's  fiery  circles  sweep* 
Or  great  Orion  binds  his  burning  hair  ? 

Or  nearer  to  our  world 
Where  glowing  Venus  charms  the  eternal  space. 

Where  mailed  Mars  on  his  red  orb  is  whirled. 
Or  virgin  Vesta  veils  her  silent  face  ? 

Or  in  some  terrene  realm, 
Exhaled  to  life  where  flower]^  Persia  smiles, 

Or  where  the  brooding  manner  turns  his  helm 
By  Aztlan  shores  or  old  Ionian  isles  ? 
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Thoa  tell'tt  not  of  thy  birth, 
0  yiewleas  wanderer  from  land  to  ]and ! 

But  gathering  secrets  of  the  ancient  earth 
Wherever  unseen  thy  airy  wings  expand, 

A.t  this  hushed  holy  hour 
When  Time  seems  part  of  vast  Eternity, 

Thou  dost  reveal  them  with  a  Spirit  power. 
Saddening  the  soul  with  thy  weird  minstrelsy. 

AJl  Nature  seems  to  hear. 
The  woods,  the  waters,  and  each  silent  star ; — 

What  that  can  thus  enchain  their  earnest  ear 
Bring'st  thou  of  untold  tidings  from  afiar  ? 

Is  it  of  new  fair  lands  ? 
Of  freshrlit  worlds  that  in  the  welkin  bum  ? 

Do  new  Oases  gem  Sahara's  sands  ? 
Doth  the  lost  Pleuid  to  the  skies  return  ? 

Nay !  'tis  a  voice  of  grief — 
Of  gnef  subdued  but  deepened  through  long  years — 

The  soul  of  Sorrow,  which  hath  no  relief 
From  gathering  mortal  knowledge — sin  and  tears ! 

For  thou,  since  earth  was  young 
And  rose  green  Eden  purpled  with  the  morn. 

Its  solemn  wastes  and  homes  of  men  aitaong. 
Circling  all  zones  thy  mourning  flight  hast  borne. 


/. 


Empires  have  risen  in  might. 
And  peopled  cities  through  the  outspread  earth; 

And  thou  hast  passed  them  at  the  hour  of  night. 
Listing  the  sounds  of  revelry  and  mirth. 

Again  thou  hast  gone  by — 
<^ty  and  empire  were  alike  overthrown. 

Temple  and  palace,  fall'n  confusedly. 
In  marole  ruin  on  the  desert  strewn. 

In  time-long  solitudes. 
Where  dark  old  mountains  pierced  the  silent  air, 

Bright  rivers  roamed,  ana  stretched  untraversed  woods. 
Thou  joy'dst  to  hope  ^at  Hme  were  changeless  there. 

Lo !  as  the  ases  passed. 
Thou  found*st  them  struck  with  alteration  dire : 

The  streams  new-channeled,  forests  earthward  cast. 
The  crumbling  mountsins  scathed  with  storm  and  fire. 

Gone  but  a  few  short  hours. 
Beauty  and  bloom  beguiled  thy  wanderings; 

And  thou  mad'st  love  unto  the  fresh-eyed  flowers. 
Through  green  trees  sighing  and  by  mossy  springs. 

Now  faded,  scentless,  dead. 
From  ail  the  forms  of  nature  passed  away, 

Forgcmen  as  bright  thoughts  forever  fled. 
The  falling  leaves  are  shrouding  their  decay. 
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Yain  is  the  breath  of  morn ; 
Vainly  the  fragrant  night-dewa  on  them  vreep ; 

In  Tain  thou  call*8t  them  at  thy  soft  retum» 
No  more  awaking  from  their  gloomy  sleep. 


Oh  hush  t  oh  hash,  sweet  wind ! 
Thou  melancholy  soid !  be  still,  I  pray : 

Sot  pierce  this  heart,  so  long  in  gnef  resigned. 
With  'plainings  for  the  loved  bat  lileless  clay ! 

Ah !  now  by  thee  I  hear 
The  earnest  eentle  voices,  as  of  old ; 

They  speak — in  accents  tremuloosly  clear — 
The  yoang,  the  beaatiful,  the  noble-souled. 

The  beaotifnl,  the  young, 
The  form  of  light,  the  wise  and  honored  head — 

Thoa  bring'st  the  mosic  of  a  lyre  unstmng  I 
Oh  cease ! — with  tears  I  ask  it — they  are  deoef  / 


Thoo  wilt  not  cease  for  me ! 
Thou  art  the  burden  of  all  things  gone  by ! 

The  *<  still  small  voice  **  of  God  through  air  and 
To  the  great  universe  (^  all  that  die ! 

New  Yoek,  Oct  15th,  1846.  G.  H.  Ccv 


AFFECTATION—MELANCHOLY. 

AjrrxcTiTiON  of  any  kind  evinces  a  plishment;  that  a  taste  for  the 

great  want  of  truthfulness,  and  a  greater  as  necessary  as  a  taste  for  m 

want  of  common  sense.    They  wli^  can-  that  an  air  of  sadness  worn  oo  the 

not  make  show  of  a  good  natural  charac-  has  more  charms  for  the  youth  ci  the 

ter,  may  be  sure  tney  cannot  sustain  posite  sex  than  roses  blooouag  em 

without  discovery  one  that  is  artificial,  cheek,  or  the  light  of  a  glad  so«l 

At  some  time  or  other  the  mask  will  fall  ing  from  its  beautiful  window,  tl 

cS,  and  the  plain  features  of  nature  be  Under  this  delusion,  a  yoang  nai 

exposed  to  view.  The  quickest  observers  no  other  pleasure  than  the  iadmlgcaes  ct 

of  afiectation  are  the  a^ted  themselves ;  his  morbid  fancies,  and  he  is  sew  a 

and  as  there  are  few  who  are  simple,  better  spirits  than  at  the  doae  ci  mm  wir 

natural,  and  unaffected  in  their  manners,  fecting  discourse  upon  **  the  ills  of  i^ 

there  are  fewer  still  who  have  not,  at  «id  t£e  vanity  of  hMnan  wishes."    L^ 

some  time  or  other,  endeavored  to  nuJce  the  owl,  he  loves  darkness  better 

nature  subservient  to  art  in  this  way.    In  light : — he  avoids  the  soBshiiie,  mmd 

attempting  to  impose  a  false  character  hunself  in  the  shades  of  glooay 

upon  them,  as  they  are  older,  they  will  or  finds  a  cricket  kind  of  aai 

discover  that  we  are  only  disgnised  in  a  croaking   response  to    notes   of   si 

habit  which  they  had  themselves  worn  congenial  raven.    A  yonn^  Wr,  ' 

and  thrown  oS.  may  be  both  gifted  and  aiahlt,  wt 

is  not  the  less  likely  to  afied 

There  is  nothing  more  really  amusing  ing  melanchdy,  lo  proIsM  a 

than  the  impression  prevailing  among  the  Young's  Night  Thoughts,  or  a 

very  young  of  both  sexes,  that  melan-  adauration  of  that  ■oatunfcippj  af 

cbojy  must  be  cultivated  as  an  accom-  —Lord  Byion. 
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NOTES    BY  THE    ROAD. 

NO.     III. 
A  OUMP8E  OP  THE  APPENINE9. 

The  CarniTal  had  passed :  Holy  Week  and  dabble  my  hands  in  the  waters  of  the 

had  not  begun.     The  Vetturini  who  had  Lake,  and  stand  on  the  hill  top  whence 

crowded  with  their  loads  of  French,  Ger-  Juno  surveyed  the  combat,  (Laurentum 

man,  and  English,  out  of  the  Porta  Mag-  Troumque  acies,)  and  wander  down  the 

ffiore,  the  Porta  San  Giovanni,  and  the  "  long  white  streets  of  Tusculum  r 

Porta  del  Pupolo,  had  come  back  empty  My  landlord,  a  tail,  sallow-iaced  lean 

and  dusty  to  Rome.     The  streets  were  man,  with  a  bony  band,  shrugged  his 

quiet:  the  Piazza  d*  Espagne  had  grown  shoulders,  when  I  told  him  I  was  going 

dull.     Two  months  had  made  me  half  to  the  mountains  and  wanted  a  guide, 

tired  of  the  Capitol — its  lions  of  basalt.  His  wife  said  it  would  be  cold  on  the  hills» 

and  the  blind  beggar  on  his  cross-legged  for  the  winter  Was  not  ended ;  E^rica 

chair,  half  up  the  steps.    I  was  tired  of  said  it  would  be  warm  in  the  valleys,  for 

the  jokes  of  lame  Pietro  at  the  Lepr^ ;  the  spring  was   coming ;   the  old  man 

and  tired  (dare  I  say  it  ?)    of  standing  drummed  with  his  fingers  on  the  table, 

with  the  gay  crowd  on  the  Pincian  hill,  and  shrugged  his  shoulders  again,  but 

to  see  the  sun  go  down  behind  St.  Peter's,  said  nothing.    My  landlady  said  I  could 

and  stream   in  a  crimson  glory  through  not  ride ;  Cesare  said  it  would  be  hard 

the  windows  of  its  giant  dome.    I  had  walking;   Enrica  asked    Papa  if  there 

tired  of  the  mischievous  pranks  of  little  would  be  any  danger ;  and  again  the  old 

Cesare  at  home  and  tired  (forgive  me,  man  shrugged  his  shoulders.    Again,  I 

Enrica)  of  looking  into  the  pretty  Italian  asked  him,  if  he  knew  a  man  who  would 

eyes  of  my  landlady's  daughter.     And  I  serve  me  as  guide  among  the  Appenines : 

hiad  looked  lonjaringly,  many  a  day,  from  and  finding  me  determined,  he  shrufl^ed 

the  top  of  the  Capitol,  from  the  top  of  St  his  shoulders,  and  said  he  would findone 

Peters,, and  from  the  top  of  the  Janicu-  the  next  day. 

Ian  hill,  over  the  long  line  of  Appenines,  The  next  day  came,  and  the  landlady 

where  the  villas  of  Frascati  shine.    I  showed  into  my  room  a  stout  fellow  in 

bad  gone  up,  and  lounged,  in  a  Roman  a  brown  jacket  and  white  hat,  with  a 

winter's  sun,  about  the  foot  of  the  Pau-  broad  grin  upon  his  face,  who  sidled  up 

bne  fountain,  with  Shakspeare  in  my  to  the  table  and  stood  lookin^p  at  me,  as 

hand,  and  r^  Coriolanus  in  the  sight  of  if  I  were  kinz,  and  he  waiting  for  the 

Corioli.     And  in  the  yard  of  the  Convent  slap  of  knighthood, 

of  Monte  Verde,  above  the  Tiber  and  «« Bon  uom&*  said  I,  **  do  you  know 

the  city,  with  the  iEneid  before  me,  and  the  country   about    Subiaco,  and    the 

the  hills  of  Albano  and  AlbaLonga  in  my  mountain  paths  ?** 

eye,  I  have  repeated — with  a  halt'  glance  <*  Si,  Signore." 

at  the  narrow  windows,  that  the  monks  "  Can  you  take  me  over  them  safely, 

were  not  pressing  on  my  crazy  love —  and  show  me  their  wildest  parts  ?" 

"  Si,  Signore." 

^'  Quim  tuta  possi.  urbem  componere  "  ^nd  you  will  serve  me  well  r 

terra                                 «-  « Benissimo,  Signore." 

SigM  tibi  dica'm ;  tu  condiu  mente  teneto.  And  1  bargained  with  him  for  ^re 

CumtibiiolUcitosecrelisddumimsundam  Pauls  a  day,  and  we  were  to  start  on 

Litoreit  ingent  invent!  tub  ilicibus  sus,  Monday.     I  bought  a  map  of  the  Cam- 

Trigiota  capitum  foetus  eoixa  jicebit,  pagna,  and  its  heights  around,  at  Moaal- 

Ai^A,  solo  recubans,  albi  circum  uberi  dinis,  and  put  a  spy-glass,  and  gruide 

nsti:  book,  and  change  of  linen,  in  a  little 

Is  locus  urbU  erit."  earpet  bag,  and  doffed  my  Roman,  and 

put  on  my  Swiss  dress,  and  bade  them  all 

Who  wonders  that  I  wanted  to  leap  orer  at  home  p)od-by,  and  was  at  the  Piazza 

that  brown  Campagna  lying  between,  near  the  Monte  Citorio,  from  which  the 
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vettmre  men  go  oat  to  TiToli  early  on  off  his  bat  to  the  fnaia;  the  itoam 

Monday  afternoon ,  wis  bed  us  buon  viaggio^  aod  we  ctaaW- 

^    .    ^,  ,  ,  ed  throneh  a  minoos  ntcwtj,  ui  toct 

-  ready  for  the  mountains.  ^  ^^^  foot-path  that  led  to  the  Bw 

My  guide«  Filippo,  made  his  appear-  Emperor's  yilla.  Theatres,  hm!  benadt 

ance  punctnally  and  smiling.     He  had  and  baths,  and  temples,  and  GiteiuTs- 

a   big    wine    flask    swung    orer    his  leys  made  up  the  wondeifn]  conpuj  c 

neck,  and  my  little  carpet-bag   in  his  glories  that  made  the  Villa  of  AtinL 

hand.    I  bad  taken  the  two  seats  of  the  The  grandest  remains  of  Roman  art  tiR 

cabriolet  for  Tivoli,  but  a  young  Vene-  been  plundered  from  the  nxios;  and*:' 

tian  artist,  who  wanted  the  views  over  ruins,  covered  as  they  aie  witk  acm'^ 

the  Oampagna  as  we  passed  along,  asked  bright  green  turf,  and  cettory  oU  tm 

the  favor  of  the  seat  beside  me ;  and  cleaving  to  the  crevices  of  tM  wiS.r 

Filippo,  with  a  shrug,  went  inside,  where  grandest  of  all.      We  wandered  ii  c 

he  sat,  with  a  demure  face,  between  a  out,  above  and  below,  tbroorb  tbe  dir 

couple  of  Dominican   Friars.      By  the  the  ruins,  until  the  son  hadgoocbr 

fomm  of  Trajan,  through  the  narrow  and  down. 

dirty  streets  —  the     vetturino  shouting       The  Venetian  was  in  eotafjufr 

amid  the  clatter  of  the  wheels — now,  to  view : 

some  drowsy  driver  of  the  wine  carts —       •«  Eccola,  eccohi,  Signore,  wku  w 

DOW,  to  some  group  of  playing  children,  in  that  sky !  what  greenncai  it  'i» 

or  talking  peasantiy  in  slouch  hats — we  trees  f 

whirled  under  the  deep  shadow  of  San        1  folded  my  arms,  and  looked* " 

Maggiore.   On  we  passed  up  the  straight  could  not  spoik.      Filippo  took  o'L: 

Stracla  beyond,  and  otit  upon  the  spr^-  hat,  and  came  and  stood  beside  sa  TV 

ing  Campagna,  through  the  Porta  di  San  vesper  bells  were  aoundiog  a!  T^' 

Lorenzo.  and  the  echoes  were  floating  a■fltr^ 

'*  Not  siomo  iutti  sckiave,"*  said  the  Ve-  hills,  and  the  broken  arches  of  ikt  x 

netian,  as  I  fell  into  conversation  with  behind  ns,  and  there,  there  Most  ■ 

him,  and  asked  him  of  the  Austrian  rule;  was  the  sweeping  CampegBa— stiitlr 

and  he  spoke  bitterly  of  what  they  were,  out  all  the  way  to  the  botini-   ^ 

and  glowingly  of  what  they  had  been ;  in  the  middle  of  its  great  wavn,  fc^- 

and  be  listened  .with  an  incredulous  stare  violet  colons  by  the  fanes  of  tvtxi 

to  what  I  told  him  of  liberty  in  America,  rose  the  grouped  towers  of  tbe  &R 

and  he  gave  mv  earnest  declarations — so  City,  and  lordine  it  amcnw  tbe»a£. » 

earnest  that  the  postillion  turned  half  a  giant,  the  black  dome  of  8i  Pete> 
round  to  look  at  me — the  most  touching       The  vesper   bell  had  hanOj  e^ 

of  all  comments,  a  sigh.      He  was  as  Bounding  when  we  started  avar.kc''' 

much  a  stranger  as  myself  to  tbe  country  twilight  had  deepened ;  and  it  vi^  ^ 

about  Rome,  and  we  looked  together,  when  we  had  reached  thelopof  tkt 

though  with  different  emotions,  upon  the  and  were  going  vnder  the  gi>^, 

great  blocks  of  travestine  over  which  we  Santa  Croce,  into  the  dirty  atreeb  ^ ' 

sometimes  rode,  and  which  the  cochtere  volL    Still  it  was  np  hill,  and  die  <* 

assured  us  were  remnants  of  the  old  Via  under  foot  were  round  anid  thvftn  - 

Tiburtina.    We  clattered  over  the  Ponte  houses  piled  up  darkly  and  high  nd  t-' 

Mammolo,  under  which  is  the  Anio— all  and  there  was  but  a  narrow  atnf  t ' 

the  while  through  the  rolling  surface  of  sky  that  showed  between.  Aooccav- 

the  Campagna — all  the  while  in  sight  of  lamp  hung  suspended  acton  tkf^ 

Soracte  to  the  left  and  the  Appenines  in  and  the  boys  thronged  aboat »  t^Jf 

front,  on  one  of  whose  ledges,  just  over  ous  to  show  the  best  locaada  o<  (te^~ 

tbe  plain,  tbe  white  villas  of  Tivoli  be-  Half  way  up,  we  tamed  aside  <-▼* 

came  every  moment  nearer  and  clearer,  dark  lane  to  seek  some  view  of  ii<  '^ 

We  pass  the  Lake  of  Solfatera  with  its  ters  that  roared  below ;  thcfv  vait  ' 

Tartarean  Mnell,  and  the    picturesque  parapet  wall  at  tbe  end,  aad  off  ' 

Ponte  Lucano.    I  had    secured  a  ducal  the  black  gulf,  we  saw,  iar  4cvi  • 

permit  for  the  Villa  of  Adrian,  and  my  white  glistening  streak. 
Venetian  friend  availed  himself  of  my        Filippo  went  to  lodge  with  a  r* 

oflfer  to  join  our  party.    It  lies  upon  the  Tbe  Venetian  and  mymU  bad  tvf  t*-* 

first  sUppe  of  the  mountains  above  the  hers  upon  tbe  edge  of  the  C£"  - 

Campagna;  Tivoli  is  above  it    We  left  Great  Fall.     We  talked  al  fiae  )^ 

tiie  rettium  upon  the  plain ;  Filippo  took  and  the  Bo^homa  over  At 
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and  biscaitP,  until  bedtime,  and  we  were  festoons  of  iry  orer  it.     Crowds  of  pea- 
lulled  to  sleep  by  the  war  of  the  waters  sants  picturesquely,  though  dirtily  dad, 
under  our  heads.  are  on  their  way  to  the  Roman  market, 
I  am  dreaming  of  Elmgrove,  and  shady  with  their  burthens  and  donkeys.    Occa- 
oaks,  and  trout  brooks,  and  Christmas  sionally  we  pass  a  ploughman  toiling  in 
dinners,   and  a  troop  of  little  cousins,  the  side  valleys,  with  instrument  as  ua- 
wben  the   Venetian  next  door,  shouts  couth  as  the  Roman.      We  turn  out  of 
"  Eccola  Signore,  sei  ore,  efafreddo.**  the  car  road,  and  break  boldly  up  a  wild 
I  rub  mjr  eyes  open,  and  thev  look  out  path  that  leaves  all  tokens  of  cultivation 
upon  the  hills  the  other  side  of  the  Anio,  behind.     Rock,  and  stones    huge  and 
back  of  Adrian's  villa;  and  the  water  is  ragged,  lie  strewed  over  the  surface  at 
(      roaring,  and  4he  spray  rising,  and  min-  every  hand;  and  la3ring  aside  the  air  of 
Idling  with  the  cold,  gray  mists  of  morn-  thrift  pertaining  to  our  side,  and  the  huge 
r.      in^.  Filippo  has  come,  and  puts  his  face,  archesof  travestine  pertaining  to  the  Ap- 
-      with  a  full  erin  upon  it,  through  the  penines,  I  could  almost  imagine  mvself 
door,  and  bids  me  bwm  giomo.      We  m  some  quiet  valley  of  New  England, 
breakfast  together,  and  go  through  the  Greater  wildness,  however,  quick  sue* 
little  gate  together,  that  opens  by  the  ceeds  to  quiet,  and  mountains  loom  up 
temple  of  Vesta,  and  admits  to  a  near  thousands  of  feet,  and  old    castellated 
,      view  of  the  caverns  and  the  waterfall,  towns  like  bird's  nests  are  perched  at  the 
'^     Down  we  go   strangely    crooked    and  top  of  them ;  and  here  and  there,  show- 
frightfully  narrow  paths,  with  a  street  ing  itself  higher  up,  some  glistening  wall 
urchin  to  guide  us.    In  rock  and  out,  of  a  monastery : — ^just  the  spot  to  lie  by 
above    and   below — looking    into    dry  for  an  hour  under  some  one  of  the  blast- 
mould  v  grottoes,  and   horrid  caverns,  ed  oak  trees,  in  sight  of  the  banditti  hab- 
through  which  the  water  seems  thrust  up  ited  peasantry,  and  read  Horace  Wal- 
frona  below,  we  wander  until  on  a  sua-  pole's  Death  and  Love  romance.    More 
den  he  brings  us  to  where  the  body  of  and  more  bald  grow  the  mountains, — 
the  river  leaps  its  hundred  feet  of  spark-  rarer  and  rarer  the  Contadini, — scraggier 
line  way  into  the  gulf  below.  and  thicker  the  stunted  trees,  and  more 
In  the  thunder  of  its  roar,  I  bade  my  Ve-  and  more  tired  we,  as  we  weot  on.    At 
netian  friend  adieu,  and  left  him  sitting  to  an  osteria  on  the  way,  my  guide  had 
bis  sketch-book  under  the  spray.     Ar-  bought  the  flask  full  of  wine,  at  the  ez- 
rived  outside  the  gate  again,  in  the  dirty  orbitant  price  of  five  baiocchi,  and  with 
^     streets,  I  gave  the  bright  eyed  boy-guide  this  I  rested  a  while  on  my  carpet-bag, 
-'    a  paul,  and  told  Filippo  to  lead  on  the  and  mumbled  a  bit  of  poor  bread  I  had 

shortest  way  to  Subiaco ;  for  the  clock  stolen  from  the  inn  in  the  mornin^^. 

'"     of  San  Andrea  w^  striking  nine,  and  Then,  up  and  on;  Filippo  giving  me 

^    near  eight-and-twenty  miles  fay  between  the  names  of  the  plants  and  trees  on  the 

'    us  and  the  resting-place  of  the  night,  way,— extravagating  upon  the  richness 

Filippo  hesitated ;  he  advised  the  road  of  the  marches  of  Ancona,  and  asking 

up  the  valley  of  the  Anio ;  it  was  long  every  passer-by  the  price  of  wine  at  the 

'    mnce  be  had  beenatTivoli,and  heknew  next  osteria.     Thus  winding  up,  and 

no  other.    I  insisted  upon  the  mountain  winding  down,  amid  scenery  that  would 

path,  and  sent  him  away  to  make  inquiry  not  make  even  a  Switzer  blush,  we  came 

of  a  group  of  idle  fellows  behind  us.  He  upon  the  little  town  of  Gennajo,  perched 

came  back  looking  doubtfully;  and  I  upon  the  rock  of  the  name.    It  was  high 

"     overheard  him  asking  in  an  undertone  if  up,  and  hard  work  to  attain  it ;  but  the 

therewereg«/i/S|)er»cti/oso  (robbers)  along  view  of  the  hoary  mountains,  stretching 

the  way.  in  their  wild  confusion  on  every  side,  re- 

*<  Filippo**  said  I,  nettled  by  his  impu-  paid  the  toil.     I  had  anticipated  a  stop 

dence  ana  cowardice,  **  you  have  deceiv-  nere  for  lunch,  for  it  was  hi^n  noon,  and 

ed  me,  and  now  you  are  afraid."  the  sun  hot;  but  the  ostenas  were  too 

*' It  is  long  since  I  was  at  Tivoli,  filthy,  and  after  going  into  the  kitchen  of 

r,     Signore,  but  I  am  brave — andiamo.^  an  old  hag  who  claimed  the  best  of  the 

^        And  so  we  pushed  up  the  straggling  place,  where  a  suspicious  looking  fellow 

street,  and  out  of  the  town's  gate,  and  was  eating  garlic  soup,  we  went  on — 

1     were  soon  breathing  the  fresh  cool  air  of  still  higher  than  the  rock  of  the  town. 

I     the  mountains.    Two  miles  on,  we  pass  The  path  grew  rougher  and  rougher,  un- 

remnants  of  an  ancient   aqueduct— one  til  I  was  lain  to  have  recourse  again  to 

arch  still  spanning  the  road,  and  hanging  the  cinque  baiocchi  wine  and  my  carpet- 
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%ag.    1  acBt  Fuippo  ioto  the  raHej  for  eration  for  the 

fresb  water,  and  sal  under  a  bearr  anoed  destmctioB,  vbick 

chtBtnnt,  nv^Bg  orer  the  ep^zKiid  pro-  their  wotkM  tic»b4e. 

jpcct,  cpreadmg  like  a  m^  pmoed  to  the  their  fbandaliotts  tbe  cr 
peaks  oi  the  Appeniaec  Filippo  caaie  wrtt*  tb 

Thej  are  not  like  Aisericaii  noan-  be  bad  lowered  the  wis 

tains ; — not  like  Scotch  mouitaiDS ; — doI  the  spring,  b«l  it  was  sm 

hke  Swiw  ■oqntaina.      Tbejr  seem,  like  twa     Ererj  ancle  of  t& 

ererjthing  Italiaii,  lo  have  been  mown  lowed    tamed  ap  nch  t 

down  bj  tiaie — to  have  been  scathed,  Btoantaio  towns,  clttsccred  s 

like  the  people,  bj  war,  and  desolation,  and  their  tall  shadows, 

aad,  perhaps,  the  jodgment  of  Heaven,  stretched  bj  miles  throcci.  r&e  n.««v 

The  Swiss  moontains,  on  the  contiary.  Sometimes  we  net  a  f4ie«£  mc  in  a  i» 

■eem,  with  all  their  wildness  and  their  key,  pickice  his  waj  aa-w^rc  the  ir-As: 

jagged  peaks,  to  retain  just  such  shapes  stones,  and  be  wo«id  g~>e  u  rht  -  r-- 

as  the  Creator  at  first  bid  over  them,  /orr."  an  J   rou  the  cau-x  c  c£  eesc  c  t? 

The  Appenines  are  broken,  and  blasted,  peaks  oat  of  his  fat  cbeeka^  z.^  &  k.  - 

and  ecarred: — here,   a  forest,  bat  not  ooosflow  of  sound,  sAi  LL 

contioooos,  and  stmgjrling  for  a  liveli-  (bis  dookej  neier  sicpp^x.^ 

hood,  as  if  the  brunstooe  fixe  that  coo-  Some  old  woman  m  green  f«.; 

aafflcd  Ninereb  had  withered  its  eaer-  cudgel  along  two  mov 

gies: — there,  again,  a  great  white  scar  gots  with  an  ass  betw 

of  the  broken  caicareoos  rock,  on  which  corse  at  him, as  heKtea 

the  moes  cannot  grow,  and  the  lizards  the  waj,  and  disappear 

dare   not  cre^p :  Again,  a  cliff  beetiinc  she  bad  come. 
into  the  skies,  complete  in  wiJdness,  and        Once   we  went  wi<}e!i 

seeming  as   if   the  pioos   brotherhood,  path  was  blotted  bj  a  *  E-rook ;  t~  r 

whose  gusteniog  monastery  flanks  its  was  ignorant,  and  msl^owcrwa*  s.^ 

akin,  bad  guarded  it  from  the  desolation  eniog,  which,  if  it  came,  wcli  &~* 

that  has  swept  like  a  whirlwind  over  all  the  vallejs  with  darknes*.     fie  tSw- 

beside.    The  wayside  brooks,  all  seem,  to  some  charcoal  bnmerv  opoa  a  ite. 

not  the  gentle  offspring  of  boontifol  hj:is,  the  hills ;  I  laughed  at  hiB&,  far  ^?-c' 

bat  the  rcmnanu  of  something  greater,  make  thesi  hear,  for  thej  aec— J  k  ^:- 

whose  greatness  had  expired  ;--4hey  are  rer  than  oar  fingers  where  tLrr  90^ 

torbfd  rilU,  rolling    in  the  bottom    of  WonderfaUy  dear  and  dMTfinrr  tV  "  ' 

yawning  chasms.     Even  the  shmbs  have  came  back  across  the  dear  air  c»  =: 

a  look,  as  if  the  Volscian  warhorse  bad  moonlain  valley  : 
trampled  them  down  to  death,  and  the        ^  In  dtftro—tn  rfirfrn      Tij^agrr.  *• 

primroses  and  vioiets  by  the  moantain  mi^Ita  e  wuzza^  e  pot  d  t^itf  cni.  ■' 

paths,  look  omy  modesty  beaat^fui,  amid  pre*" 
the  rain.  The  clouds  lifted,  onlj  spriakLfC? 

This  may  not  be  all  an  idea  of  the  and   we    straggled    on,    9ja^    rvK.-^' 

iroagiDation,  diftempered  by  actual  me-  wL.cfa,  if  it  bad  been  ether  thax  t 

mor.es  ot  what  sceLes  have  trao^pired  in  beaut;fu*.,  conld  not,  in  the  iac^c  *'• 

those  bills,  but  lajriy  Uejjcib.e  Iruic  the  of  my  linibs»  have  excited  a  tbo«^' 

fsct,  that  all  the  geolotrica.  lormatioad  of  its  most  beautiful  part,  cmmc  t£t  ■«  '■ 

thitf  vicinity  bear  marks  of  eminent  vol-  the  sweet  music  ot  one  of  the  pK^*  '• 

canic  changes,  and  seem  to  be  such  alto-  pipes  of  the  Appenines.     Two  «hcy^ 

gether  as  Vesuvius  mghl  be,  it  strag-  m  roogh  skin  crots,  were  te»!<agal-- 

giing  fir  trees  and  wavMtie  myrtles  grew  of  kids  on  a  clifi,  near  a  nule  dsnai'. 

up  to  the  tdgt  of  the  aater,  and  ivy  the  other  side  of  the  valley.     Ttom  .«' 

Tines  hoDg  their  leaves  and  their  dneid  came  the  sound.     I  am  no  mcsccuf,  ■ 

berries  down  in  the  bile  where  the  fire  have  listened  lo  the  aweetcst  wo* 

comes  up.    Beside  thi5,  the  raii.ed  arches  the  Italian  opera,  and  to 

and  blocks  of  travc^Une,    nnimstakable  the  Glacis  at  Vienna  ;  but 

mementoes  of  those,  whose  memory  they  do  I  rememt>er  listening  lo 

will  not  soon  let  die,  sbow  themselves  ing  melody  as  floated,  thai 

everywhere,  in  valley  and  shadow,  add-  afternoon,    across     tliiai    vaUry  «i 

ing  yet  more  to  the  rKrathed  appearance  Appenines.       Fitippo    wm  aa 

of  the  mountains ;  and  this  apparent  sym-  as  i ;    he  had   laid  down 

pathy  of  the  two  adds  inseoaibly  to  ven-  his  good-humored  grin 
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flomethinff  h&If  passionate,  as  he  strained  the  old  pile  more  solemn,  there  was  a 

his  eyes  through  the  soft  snnshinc,  as  if  bier  in  the  middle,  a  figure  or  two  kneel- 

watching  would  quicken  hearing.    The  ing  at  the  foot,  and  half  a  dozen  boys 

shadows  slanted  more  and  more  as  we  romping  around  it.    A  young  priest  pre- 

lingered,  and  the  kids  had  begun  to  poup  sently  lit  a  taper  at  the  foot,  and  ano- 

together.    As  we  went  on  through  the  tber  at  the  head — for  there  was  a  dead 

valley  that  had  its  little  vineyards,  the  man  on  the  bier,  and  the  parched  thin 

sound  flowed  after  us,  and  filled  the  air  features  under  the  light  of  the  solitary 

over  our  heads.    There  was  not  another  taper,  looked  awfully  in  the  gloom  of  the 

noise  to  disturb  it ;  and  until  the  kids  great  church.     When  the  boys  saw  the 

scrambling  on  the  ctifl8  had  vanished,  and  pinched-up  face,  they  stopped  their  play, 

even  the  black    shadows  of   the  cliffs  and  whispered,  and  pressed  their  fingers 

themselves  had  disappeared,  the  melodi-  on  their  lips,  as  they  looked  from  one  to 

ous  echoes  floated  sweetly  over  us.  the  other,  and  those  who  prayed  at  the 

The  path  grew  wild  again,  and  night  foot  were  more  earnest ;  but  it  was  verv, 

was  coming.  Hungry  and  tired  we  toiled  very  damp  in  the  church,  and  the  boJy 

another  hour :  at  length,  after  climbing,  of  the  dead  man  seemed  to  make  the  air 

and  wishing,  and  looking  back,  and  look-  heavy,  so  I  went  out  into  the  starlight 

log,  still  more  earnestly,  forward,  came  again. 

a  sight  through  a  cleft  of  the  hills  of  the  Filippo  came  to  see  me  in  the  evening ; 

old  town  of  Subiaco — its    high    castle  I  told  him,  if  he  was  asked  about  me,  to 

looming  above  it,  its  olive  orchards  round  tell  them  I  was  not  English,  for  I  feared 

it,  its  river  glittering  in  the  meadow  nn-  my  accent  might  betray  my  speech,  and 

der  it,  its  bald,  brown  hills  behind  it.  in  the  mountains,  as  everywhere  else. 

Quick  we  descended  the  four  miles  there  is  an  idea  that  Gt*  IngUsi  aano 

that  yet  lay  between,  and  crossed  the  richissimi, 

Roman  bridge,  and  looked  through  the  The  landlord  made  me  a  visit  too,  but 
smoky  chambers  of  the  first  little  osteria ;  his  friendly  talk  did  not  prevent  my  fast- 
it  was  too  filthy,  even  tired  as  I  was.  ening  the  door  as  securely  as  possible 
The  padrone  scowled  at  me  as  I  went  when  I  went  to  bed.  A  small  opening 
oat.  All  the  way  through  the  dirty  too,  in  the  wainscoating  at  the  other  side 
street,  to  the  church  at  the  end,  we  went,  of  the  room,  I  was  careful  enough  to 
stared  at  by  all.  I  sent  Filippo  to  in-  fortify  by  setting  against  it  the  four-leg- 
quire  of  an  honest  looking  priest  at  the  ged  piece  of  furniture  which  served  me 
church  door,  and  took  lodgings  in  the  both  as  a  washstand  and  dressing  table, 
house  of  his  advice.  A  neat  woman  is  and  upon  a  comer  of  which  I  was  put- 
always  a  recommendation  to  a  stopping-  ting  down  these  notes,  when  the  clock 
place,  and  one  received  me  there.  Surely,  upon  the  great  church  thundered  eleven. 
I  thought,  the  inn  is  dirty  enough  for  But  I  slept  safely  and  well,  nor  waked  till 
Filippo,  and  1  shall  feel  safer  if  he  is  my  landlord  called  me  at  sunrise.  Cofi*ee 
near  me.  But  Filippo  thought  difierently,  and  a  greasy  omelette  waited  me  in  the  an- 
and  left  my  bag,  and  went  out  into  the  te-room.  Filinpo  was  below  with  his  wine 
town,  promising  to  be  with  me  by  sun-  flask  full,  and  he  showed  me,  with  a  tri- 
rise.  A  stupid  mountain  girl  served  me  umphant  grin,  two  little  loaves  of  bread, 
presently  a  true  Italian  dinner  of  boiled  he  had  bought  at  his  lodgings.  The  host 
meat,  lamb*s  brains  fried  in  oil  and  salad,  takes  off*  his  hat — he  may  well  do  it,  for 
with  wine  that  was  as  sour  as  the  vine-  I  paid  him  a  town  price.  We  trudged  off 
gar.  Afterward,  I  took  a  turn  in  the  down  the  street  of  Subiaco ;  but  stopped 
dark  through  the  town ; — there  are  dirty  for  a  look  over  the  terrace  by  the  church 
and  narrow  streets,  children  and  women  into  the  valley  below.  The  sun  had  just 
shouting  and  quarreling,  and  sedate-  come  over  the  hills — and  the  hills  were 
looking  priests  glide  about  in  their  black  mountains — and  they  divided  and  subdi- 
robes.  Above  all  the  houses,  the  Cardi-  vided  so,  receiving  and  giving  shadows, 
nal's  palace,  a  fortress  of  old  times,  stood  such  as  would  make  a  painter  die  of 
proudly  with  lights  twinkling  at  its  win-  grief,  that  his  art  was  not  more  glorious 
dows.  I  wandered  into  the  church,  of  than  it  is.  Two  hundred  feet  below  us, 
huge,  heavy  arches ;  it  was  deeper  night  was  a  stream  roaring,  and  bouses  gray 
there  than  in  the  air ;  shuffling  old  wo-  and  old  grouped  round  it,  and  the  rem- 
men  were  groping  in  and  out,  and  some  nant  of  a  bridge  leaped  over  it  Beyond 
kneeling  yet  at  a  side  altar  where  only  the  houses,  was  a  bright  green  meadow, 
the  dim  lamps  were  burning.     To  make  with  here  and  there  a  mountain  cherry — 
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blossoming  in  April — and  its  white  flow-  the  mount^ns.  A  stone  bridge  spras^ 
ers  all  sparkling  in  the  sunlieht,  like  over  the  valley  by  us — froni  rock  to  roc*. 
New  England  trees  bathed  In  the  hoar-  two  hundred  feet  above  the  stream  thai 
frost.  Beyond  the  meadow  was  the  wind-  roared  below.  We  turned  from  it  up  the 
ing  white  bit  of  road  we  were  to  follow  mountain,  by  a  winding  foot-path,  eacii 
— the  nearer  mountains  springing  from  turn  disclosing  exquisite  views  odhcvai- 
it,  skirted  with  rocks,  and  tringed  with  ley  narrowing  and  deepening  into  bta^* 
trees.  Away,  beyond  them,  stretched  ness— save  where  the  sunlight  leaped 
others  and  others  and  others,  between  down  through  chinks  of  the  hills,  gild.i-f 
which,  the  river  our  eye  was  upon  came  the  *  bosky  banks'  with  its  while  clorr. 
down  noisily  from  its  mountain  sources.  Before  the  gates  we  stopped  to  dwell  upaa 
Down  we  went  along  the  little  valley  the  scene ;  and  the  boy  was  surprised  ta 
—along  the  white  road  we  had  seen  from  find  that  such  thinge  should  b*  preterrtd 
above.  The  sides  of  the  mountains  that  to  a  doubtful  Correggio  within  the  chaj^d 
wore  long  broad  shadows  a  little  earlier,  of  the  monastery,  and  to  the  thorns  turned 
grew  bright,  and  took  the  sunshine,  and  into  roses  upon  which  St.  Benedict  had 
wore  it  with  a  summer  air.    The  birds —    rolled. 

for  there  are  sweet  singers  in  the  Appe-  I  gave  the  boy  a  couple  of  bcirrihu 
nines — were  making  music  all  around  the  and  told  him  to  say  to  my  host  of  ifabia- 
valley,  and  the  sounds  of  the  bell,  that  co,  when  he  went  back  to  the  town,  tin 
was  ringing  for  morning  mass,  floated  he  was  the  most  extortionate  iunkeepfr 
over  it,  and  struck  the  sides  of  the  moun-  about  Rome,  and  that  I  was  a  boci- 
tains  with  a  sweet — sweet  echo.  writer,  and  would  put  it  in  roy  note* 

"And  how  like  you  Subiaco,   Sig-    The  boy  promised;  Filippo  stared;  aol 
nore,*'  said  Filippo.  the  next  morning  at  Palestrina,  when  I 

"  Bella — bellissimaf"  said  1,    turning    asked  the  bill,  the  old  lady  left  all  lo  my 
back  again  to  look  at  its  cardinal's  palace,    discretion  ! 

a  thousand  feet  above  the  town — the  sun        Recrossing  the  bridge,  and  roountic^ 
warming  its  brown  stone  face,  and  glis-    the  hill  on  the  other  side,  wc  wound  hv  i 
tening  on  the  windows  of  the  tall  houses    circuitous  path  into  the  wild  country  be- 
ef the  city.  tween  Subiaco  and  Arfile.      A   kirJiv 
"  But  Filippo,  Ihave  paid  egregiously.    monk  showed  us,  on  the  road,  a  »bort 
What,  pray,  did  you  tell  them  of  me  ?*'        by-path  to  Olevano,  and  digressins:  into 
"  That  Signore  was  not  English."           a  rocky  valley,  at  the  head  of  which,  «i 
"  And  what  beside  ?*'                               an  eminence,  stood  the  old  town  of  Ar- 
•*  That  Signore  (taking  off*his  hat)  was    file,  we  followed  a  most  execrable  paib 
a  gentleman  and  a  scholar."                        for  full  six  miles  before  we  came  upco 
•*  This  will  never  do,  Filippo;  we  shall    the  height  that  gave  us  the  first  view  of 
not  have  money  to  get  back  to  Rome:    Rojata,  and  with  it,  of  miles  and  m;!« 
tell  them  another  lime,  that  1  am  a  poor    of  valley  round  it     Yet  thw  w*aJk  b3ui 
artist."                                                          not  been  without  its  interest  in  di-^dos^.r^ 
*' Benissimo,   Signore,   lo  faro,"  said     magnificent  back  views  of  a  cnuntnr  w 
Filippo,  and  he  was  as  good  as  his  word;    desolately  wild  as  it  has  ever  been  an* 
for  two  days  after,   I  happened  to  be    fortune  to  visit ;   rough  bits  of  the  ar- 
walking  one  side  a  hedge,  and  my  guide    derlyingtufaeverywhere  peeping  throoci 
the  other,  when  an  old  monk  of  Monte    the  barren  soil,  and  nothing  but  lni*t- 
Cavi  questioned  him  as  to  who  I  was.         wood  venturing  in  its  crevices  :  moiiC- 
•*  1/ /I -4r/ts/f,"  said  Filippo.                       tain   upon   mountain   of  such   courrr 
«*  And  is  he  bravo  ?"  said  the  monk.         piled  away  into  distance — before — bel-^cJ 
**  Bravissimo"  said  Filippo ;  "  there  is    — beside  us,  without  one  glinjp^  of  the 
not  another  forestiere  who  can  paint  so    green  campagna,    or  the  fenUe  raUey 
good  a  picture  at  Rome !"                            which  nurses  the  old  city  of  Sobiaro, 
The  old  monk  bustled  up  to  the  hedge,    There  were  not  wanting  true  Italian  «- 
and  looked  after  me,  as  I  walked  quietly     cessories  to  the  picture  ;  in   the  m^^ 
on,  as  innocent  of  all  claim  to  regard  aa     savage  part  we  passed  a  train  of  mu'w 
the  lying  Filippo  himself.                            with  back  loads  of  wine ;  we  had  •eea 
The  landlord  had  spoken  much  of  the    them  an  hour  before — little  black  dota 
monastery  of  St.  Benedict,  and  as  we  went    twining  along  the  white  streak  of  i  ^<- 
on,  attended  by  a  little  boy-guide  who    way  upon  3ic  mountain  abore  n  and 
JD^put  himself  in  our  way,  we  came  in    beyond  us.     We  lost  them  as  we  b«^M 
*^i  It,  above  us,  upon  a  ledge  of    to  mount,  til]  just  over  our  hci^  a  waW 
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snatch  of  an  Appenint  song  turned  oar  improTing  in  coltiFation,  and  disclosing 
ejss  ap,  and  there,  straggling  through  the  rich  ralley  views  on  every  side,  we  came 
brush,  was  the  long  train — a  foot-slip  at  length  upon  the  hill  overlooking  Ole- 
'would  have  brought  mule  and  wine  cask  vano.  It  is  an  old  town,  with  a  mossy, 
rolling  uoon  us.  I  kept  still,  holding  by  and  ivy  covered  remnant  of  a  ca^e 
the  bnisnwood  to  let  them  pass.  An  springing  out  of  its  middle.  Through 
hour  more,  and  theywere  twining  slowly,  vineyards  in  which  we  lost  our  way, 
mule  and  muleteer — big  dots  and  little  and  were  directed,  and  re-directed  by 
ciots — ^far  down,  where  we  had  been  be-  queer-dressed  vinejrard  dressers,  we 
fore.  The  sun  was  hot,  and  smoking  on  wound  down,  and  we  wound  up  over 
them  in  the  bare  valleys; — the  sun  was  the  brook  wbere'the  women  were  wash- 
hot,  and  smoking  upon  the  hill  side,  ing — up  the  rocky  pathway  they  were 
where  we  were  toiling  over  the  broken  comine  down  with  huee  piles  of  clothes 
stones ;  I  thought  of  little  Enrica,  when  upon  meir  heads,  and  finally  through  the 
she  said,  **  the  sprins  was  coming.'*  narrow  gateway — tbe  gateway  of  the 

But  there  came  a  breeze,  fresh  and  in-  noble  old  fallen  family  of  Colonna,  into 
spiring,  when  we  gained  the  top,  that  the  dirty  street  of  the  town  itself.  One 
looks  down  on  Rojata.  Vegetation  of  side,  tbe  rough  walls  of  the  ancient  cas- 
healthy  greenness  b^j;an  to  creep  between  tie  of  the  Frangissani  springing  from  the 
the  stones,  and  bright  fields  of  spring  jagged  rock  a  hundred  feet  of  brown, 
grain  waved  in  pUtoons  amid  the  bar-  weather-stained  lace  into  the  air; — ^the 
rtoness.  Below  the  town  stood  balanced  other  side,  over  the  parapet,  first  the 
on  a  rock,  and  a  plain,  as  it  seemed,  house  tops,  poor  and  meagre,  then  gen- 
thoagh  it  proved  a  succession  of  valleys,  tie  descent,  then  a  sweeping  plain  offer- 
swept  around  it,  with  something  that  tility,  with  tips  of  the  Appenines  in  the 
looked  like  cultivation  among  them.   We  distance. 

stopped,  and  sat  down ;  I,  to  eat  an  Going  higher,  we  came  to  a  low  arch- 
orange  that  came  from  the  Piazza  Navo-  way,  seeming  to  conduct  to  subterranean 
na  at  Rome,  and  try  the  wine  of  Subia-  regions ;  but  turning  a  sharp  angle  as  we 
CO,  at  a  baioc  (cent)  the  foglietto  ;  and  entered,  there  came  through  the  thick  set 
my  guide  to  mumble  at  his  panaUlU  (lit-  houses,  a  little  glimpse  oi  light,  leading 
tie  bread).  us  by  angle  turning  upon  angle,  down 

When  we  were  down,  the  path  divid-  what,  for  want  of  another  name,  roust  be 

ed,  and  at  a  loss,  Filippo  shouted  to  some  called  the  street  of  the  town :  sometimes 

workiaea  upon  the  top  of  the  tower  of  the  absolutely  roofed  over,  and  conducting 

church  in  the  town, — at  least  a  quarter  under  arch-ways — never  ofiering  a  vista 

of  a  mile  distant ;  and  strange  to  say  of  more  than  twenty  feet  in  length,  and 

again,  so  quiet  and  so  soft  was  that  never  less  steep    than  would  make  a 

mountain  air,  that  their  reply  came  down  Swiss    muleteer     to    tremble — always 

from  the  church  top  as  distinctly  as  if  seeming  to  end,  and  always  ofierinj;  a 

they  had  stood  beside  us !    Up  the  sharp  peep-hole  into  some  succeeding  section, 

and  smooth-faced  rock  we  clambered  into  Pigs,  children,  and  mothers  sit  together 

the  town ; — nothing  but  bare  rock  for  on  the  rocks,  that  everywhere  show  their 

streets,  and  these  so  narrow,  that  four  jagged  surface  throuffb  the  accumulated 

could  not  walk  in  them  abreast    On  filth  of  years.    Stared  at  by  all,  and  half 

them,dirtychildren,  half  clad,  were  lying  frightened  by  the  scrutiny,  I  at  length 

in  the  sun,  and  the  lizards,  without  lear,  emereed   from  this  corkscrew   passage 

scudding  among  them !     No  life  ;   no  into  the  town  square,  three  hundred  feet 

stir;  not  a  hammer's  stroke  in  the  town,  below  tbe  castle. 

save  the  two  at  tbe  top  of  the  church.  A  little  fountain  spouted  at  one  side. 

All  idleness  and  filth  in  tbe  midst  of  and  scores  Kji  idlers  stood  sunning  them- 

•csnery,  that  would  seem  to  make  the  selves  against  the  wall.    I  ban  made, 

bmtes  sttperior  to  their  rank  in  the  scale  what  one  might  call  a  fair  day's  work  for 

of  creation,  and  man  alive  to  everything  spring-time,  having  passed  over  twelve 

that  is  beautiful,  and  noble,  and  earnest !  miles  of  the  roughest  possible  road,  and 

From  the  town  we  wandered  down,  had  counted  wishfully  on  a  clever  lunch 
a  few  listless  gazes,  a  few  idle  remarks,  of  bread  and  wine  in  some  osterta  of  CNe- 
all  that  our  presence  excited;  so  they  vano;  but  the  dirt  and  the  ill-looks 
have  lived  for  centuries;  and  so,  how  frightened  me  on.  Filippo  looked  be- 
long will  they  not  live  ?  Following  the  seechinsly  at  me,  and  the  casks  of  a 
ehaui  of  hills  through  country  gradually  cudno  wat  we  passed,  and  told  me  dole- 
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fully  the  report  that  twelve  long  miles  "  Signore  walks  fast." 

more  lay  between  us  and  Palestrina.    But  "  But  you  have  kept  behind  me  tX 

it  was  two  hours  past  noon,  too  late  to  now." 

think  of  stopping  in  the  face  of  such  a  **  Does    Signore    doubt   me  ?     I   am 

hideous  distance,  so  I  gave  the  word —  brave." 

«*Andiamol"  and   we   left  castle,    and  To  tell  the  truth,  I  bad  little  fear:  trte, 

town,  and  loungers  behind;  but  before  I  was  not  armed,  but  the  fellow,  like  laosi 

lis,  all  was  as  beautiful  as  a  dream  I    The  Italians,  had  a  cowardly  look,  and  I  b*d 

sun  was  four  or  five  hours  above  the  taken  the  precaution  of  leaving  my  watcii 

horizon,    arfd    a  soft,    luxurious  haze,  and  everything  of    real  value  at  Rcjff*. 

"which  makes  one  love  to  idle,  was  flung  Filippo  was,  1  believe    upon  my  fotJ, 

over  all  that  part  of  the  heavens  where  terribly  frightened  ;  at  any  rate,  he  maie 

the  sunset  was  making,  and   over   the  a  very  long  storj^  of  it  to  the  laudiacya! 

limb  of  the  Campagna,  that  stretched  like  Palestrina,  and  tired  as  he  was,  weni  ^ 

an  ocean  under  it.     Nearer  by,  the  hills,  that  evening  to  vespers, 

behind  which  lay  Palestrina,  still  blue  in  We  outmarched  our   brigand,  at  tzr 

distance,  swept  round  in  a  rich  circuit,  rate  we  lost  sight  of  him.     FilipjK)  wjd 

joining  at  length,  stealthily,  the  huge  he  turned  back.     Long  miles  across  Use 

rocky  promontory   on  which  stood  01  e-  plain,  and  longer  ones  of  accent  beyood, 

vano.     The  other  way — to  the  left,  and  but  through  country  under  even  SciV.ca 

leaving  the  first-named  hills  by  only  a  tillage,  brought  us  to  the  town  ol  Cari— 

little  gap,  through  which  the  Campagna  beautifully   situated,   and    worthy  monp 

appeared — swept    other    mountains    to  time  than  our  hurried  paces  throush  jf 

greater  distance,  until  they  became  blue  permitted.    The  scenery  changed  as^ui 

as  the  sky,  except  one  little  speck  which  to  a  more  quiet,  subdued  rural  aspect  is 

Filippo  pointed  out  to  me,  and  rolled  into  we  left  the  place,  and  not  until  we  gair«< 

a  sweet  Italian  name,  which  bore  snow  a  height  overlooking  Palestrina,  ar«2  ifee 

glistening  on  its  top,  looking  in  the  soft,  Campagna,  and  the  city  of  Rome,  d.d  rfce 

warm  atmosphere,  like  a  gravestone  in  a  Italian  character  recur.     So,  in  a  day's 

garden!     The  great  basin  of  fields  be-  walk  had  we  seen  every  variety  of  new: 

tween — so  rich  in  their  cultivation  that  — at  morning,  the  wild  beauty  of  a  Sw^ 

one  might  imagine  himself  looking  over  gorge,  with  an  Italian  sun  to  light  it:  i 

the  meadows  of  Somersetshire — was  di-  little  after,  the  savage  desolaiion  ol"  tie 

Tided  in  the  middle  by  a  ridge,  sloping  Scotch  mountains,  set  off  by  a  va/fv 

away  from  one  side  of  the  rocky  town  group  of  olives ;  at  noon,  the  stern  od 

we  had  left.    Down  this  ridge  we  wan-  castle  of  Rhenish   landscape,   that  wi» 

dered  to  the  plain.    Filippo  whispered,  standing  before   the  stones  of  lier^oB 

that  there  was  some  one  who  followed  strongholds  were  quarried ;  then,  the  ht- 

us.     1  was  startled,  and  looked  back :  urious  stretch  of  fruitful  meadow,  rr.i?!T 

there,  sure  enough,  was  a  lean,  hungry  rich  than  the  plains  of  Burgun-ly.  3r4 

looking  fellow,  in  a  steeple-crowned  hat,  hemmed  in  by  wilder  mountains  than  the 

whom  I  had  noticed  in  the  piazza,  and  Juras; — after  all,  the  Campagna — iljf« 

who  had,  I  thought,  looked  curiously  on  of  land — with  the  sun  setting  on  itf  f^zt 

my  little  London  carpet-bag,    lounging  — throwing  into  relief  the  great  dosw  c^* 

carelessly  after  us.    I  quickened  my  pace  St.  Peters,  and  blazing  in   a  lone,  fci 

somewhat,  and  my  guide  kept  even  with  stripe  upon  the  waters  of  the  Tih^r. 

me.  Pleasantly  sits  the  old  city  of  V2!e<r> 

««  Who  is  this,  Filippo  ?"  said  I.  na  on  its  spur  of  the  Appenme*.     \  rry 

«*  Signore  knows  as  well  as  I,"  said  old  it  is,  for  it  was  a  city  before  R'^f 

my  guide.  was  built — before  the  bronze  wolf  wa 

"Have  you  any  fear  of  him,"  said  I.  cast,    or  Romulus   or  Remus  suck  *d. 

Filippo  shrugged  his  shoulders,   and  Hannibal  went  up  its   heights  tn  \of<k 

said,  *'  I  am  brave,  Signore."  over  Rome,  and  Cincinnatus  cofx^se:^ 

"  And  why  do  you  walk  so  fast,"  con-  it.    Emperors  dwell  there,  poets  pra  vJ 

tinued  1.  it,  philosophers    honored   its  temj'  ei.* 


*  Prenestinamm  etiam  nunc  retinet  sortiam  nomen,  atqac  id  in  vulgus.  Quis  raiin  aia4r  »- 
tratus,  aut  quia  vir  illuatrior  utitur  sprtibus  t  cetena  vero  in  locb  aortea  plane  Ti-arrum, 
Quod  Carneadem  Clitomach  acribit  dicere  aolitnni^  nusquam  ae  fonuoatioicm  qutm 
Pteneate  vidiaae  fortujiam.-<:ic.  De  IXvinatione,  lib.  ii.  41.   . 
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The  oM  Coionna  kept  it  when  Rienzi  and  pointed  me  oat  in  the  several  dishes, 
came  out  from  Rome  to  beat  it  down,  and  the  choice  morsels,  and  prescribed  order 
the  fragments  of  the  walls  are  there  yet  of  eating,  and  dressed  the  salad,  and  fin- 
One  can  see  o^er  the  Albanian  moan-  gered  the  cold  ham,  and  helped  herself  to 
tains  from  the  church   door,   and   the  me  wine-^«ll  with  an  ait  that  showed 
proud  town  of  Coionna  perched  on  its  she  knew  what  good  living  was,  and 
crag ;  and  Rome,  except  When  the  mists  what  should  be  done  with  it    As  1  ate, 
are  sailing  over  the  Campagna,  is  erer  in  the  family  dropped  in,  and  by  the  time  1 
its  eye.    For  all  this,  the  streets  of  Pales-  had  lighted  my  cigar  over  the  remnant  of 
tnna  are  dirty  and  narrow,  and  twice  the  wme,  I  had  counted  ten :  and  the  old 
Filippo  and  I  walked  through  them  that  lady  with  a  just  pride,  told  me  she  had 
evening,  though  the  sun  was  fairly  down,  thirteen ; — and  bright,  and  happy,  and 
and  we  tired,  searching  for  a  tidy  seem-  pretty  faces  they  all  had ;  especially  the 
ing  osteria.    Twice  I  looked  with  keen  little  girl  of  twelve  years,  who  came 
scrutiny  into  the  door  of  the  only  Locan-  close  by  me,  and  who  strung  a  garland 
da  that  bore  a  sign,  and  twice  dre«v  Filip-  of  marigolds,  and  took  off  my  hat  to  put 
po  ofi  on  a  new  search.   Staggering  with  it  on  my  forehead.    Then  there  was  a 
latigue,  1  at  length  appealed  to  an  old  bright- eyed  boy  of  fourteen,  who  wrote 
woman  who  was  sitting  on  her  door-step,  his  own  and  the  names  of  the  whole  fa- 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  town :  I  asked  if  mily  in  my  guide-book,  and  a  pretty, 
there  were  no  private  lodgings  which  a  saocy-lookinggirl  of  sixteen,  who  peeped 
stranger  might  find  for  the  night    FoU  a  long  time  from  behind  the  kitchen-door, 
lowing  her  directions,  we  went  through  but  before  the  evening  was  gone,  she 
two  or  three  crooked  alleys,  and  at  a  was  in  the  chair  beside  me,  and  had 
strange,   suspicious  looking  door- way,  written  her  name  on  the  first  leaf  of  my 
were  received  by  a  neat  oM  lady,  who  book,  where  it  stands  yet 
promised,  and  showed  me  a  good  bed —  In  short,  I  made  part  of  the  family — 
bat  as  for  a  dinner,   she   had  none,  teaching  one  of  the  ooys  a  little  French — 
FiJippo  dropped  in  a  chair  disheartened,  telling  another  about  Paris  and  London— - 
A  snub-looking  priest  came  out  to  con-  talking  'with   the   mother  of   her  fine 
dole  with  us.  family — with  the  eldest  daughter,  of  the 

Could  Palestrtna — the  "  frigidum  Proe-  Carmval  and  beautiful  women — and  with 

neste^  of  Horace,  which  had  entertained,  the    youngest,    of   her    pretty    Italian 

over  and  over,  the  noblest  of  the  Coionna,  eyes.    So  passed  three  hours,  when,  with 

and  the  most  noble  Adrian— could  Pales-  the  hearty  good  wishes  of  all,  I  stole  off 

triiia  not  furnish  adinnertoatired  traveler?  to  bed;   attempting  first  to  set  down 

**  Si,  Signore,**  said  the  snub-looking  something  in  my  note-book,  but  the  at- 

priest  tempt  was  vain,  and  in  ten  minutes  I  was 

**  Si,  Signorino,"  said  the  neat  old  lady,  dreaming  of  home  ! 
forgetting  in  her  pride    the  bargain  for  When  I  woke,  the  sun  was  up.   From 
her  bed ;  and  following  their  combined  my  bed  I  could  see  over  the  town  the 
advices,  we  went  up  long  stone  steps,  thin  lazy  mists  lying  on  the  old  camp 
and  through  a  frightfully  dirty  street,  ground  of  IVrrhus,  and  the  mountains 
and  knocked  at  a  door,  that  seemed  hardly  beyond,  with  bright  green  sides,  that 
made  to  open.    A  middle-aged  lady,  big  hide  Frascati  and  Monte  Cavi.    I  could 
and  sprightly,  and  not  bad  featured,  in  Bte  Coionna,  that 
the  picturesque  red  boddice  of  the  coun- 
try, gave  OS  the  favoriscono,  and  to  my  "  Like  an  6sgle*s  nest,  hangs  on  the  crest 
first  question  for  dinner  was  most  ready  Of  pwrple  Appenine." 
with  ayes. 

The  bed  proved  not  bad ;  Filippo  put  I  could  see,  as  the  mist  lifted,  and  the 

downmybagandsotwhtforhisownqnar-  sun  brightened  the  plain,  the  streak  of 

ters.  In  half  an  hour  f  was  sitting  down  in  road  along  which  Sylla  came  fuming  and 

the  room  behind  the  kitchen,  round  which  maddened  after  the  Mithndaten  war.   I 

hnng  sundry  Christian  martyrs  and  some  could  see — as  I  half  dreamed,  half  slept — 

family  portraits,  at  a  dinner  of  maccaroni  the  frighted  peasantry  whooping  to  their 

stewed  in  oil,  beef  in  the  same,  a  remnant  long- homed  cattle  as  they  drove  them  on 

of  a  goafs  haunch  and  a  fresh  salad,  with  tumultuously  up  through  the  gateways 

a  good  bottle  of  wine.    The  landlady,  of  the  town,  and  women  with  babies  in 

woo  proved  a  veritable  Dame  Quickly,  their  arms,  and  children  scowling  with 

was  not  chary  of  her  favors  at  the  table,  fear  and  hate,  all  trooping  fast  and  madiy. 
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toescapethebandof  the  Arenger:  lias!  tlwiiui  laatniglit;  gobadr.aod  wtvl 

ineffectually,  for  Sylla  murdered  tlkem,  make  yoa  gay  again.** 

and  pulled  down  the  walls  of  their  town  It  was  one  of  the  rieheat  iDntiatioii 

—the  proad  P^destrina !  I  bad  bad  o<  itafian  tbongMt  nd  of  I&i- 

I  bad  a  qaeer  fancy  of  seeing  the  no-  ian  feeling, 

bles  of  Rome,  led  on  by  Slefano  Coloona,  I  thanked  bim  in  a  way  that  blf  mi- 

grouping  along  the  plain,  their  corselets  dened  the  boy.     i  sent  Fili]^  back  to 

ffashmg  out  of  the  mists,  their  pennants  the  inn  to  fill  bis  wine  flask,  for  1  W 

dashing  aAwve  it — coming  up  fast  and  not  foigotten  its  good  flaTor. 

still  as  tbe  wind,  to  make  the  Mural  Pre-  With     Gioranni    I    strolled    kfn 

neste  their  stronghold  against  the  last  of  through   the    town,    and   oat  it  tk 

the  Tribunes.    And  strangely  mingling  Porta  del  Sole,  and  I  shook  bis  bvi 

fiction  with  f^t,  I  saw  the  brother  of  and  parted  from   that  Italian  boj  w<k 

Walter  de  Montreal,  with  his  noisy  and  a  stron|[er  heart  feding  than  I  km  Ul 

bristling  army,  crowd  orer  the  Campagna,  at  parting  with  many  who  are  aU 

and  put  up  their  white  tents,  and  mug  friends. 

out  their  sbowy  banners,  on  the  grassy  Fihppo  was  to  eooa  after  mt.  Ov 

knolls  that  lay  nearest  my  eye  that  room-  path,  lay  along  a   narrow  road,  tbt 

ing— -just  out  of  the  walls  of  the  town,  was  skirted   by    hedges    and   ^md 

But  the  knolls  were  quiet;  I  do  not  know  through  green  fields,      i  idled  !!«(. 

that  there  was  so  much  as  a  strollinr  taming  freouently  back  to  look  over  m 

eontadino  in  them  to  whistle  a  mimic  6^  rocky  heights  at  tha  mined  bona  d 

note.     Two    bours    later    one    might  Fslcstrina— a    dty    that  defied  Boat. 

have  seen  Filippo  and  myself  stroUine  that  hada  kiw  beforeaploogbihiieU 

over  them,  and  down  the  Roman  road  touched  the  QqutoliDC  or  the  Jasiahi 

upon  the  plain; — he,  with  his  brown  bill!    The  ivy  was  comiac  as  rieUj  tk 

Ajiconajacket,andbud^t,  and  wine  flask,  Etruscan  foundations,  and  there  «»> 

and  I,  with  my  sambriro  and  cudgel.  quiet  over  the  whole  town ; — tbe  mtto 

Coffee  was  ready  for  me  when  1  went  was  rising  straight  into  the  sky  bmm 

down ;  the  old  laidy  as  gracious  as  the  or  two  cbmneys,  a  peasant  or  tvosa 

night  before ;   my  guide  smilinr,   and  going  along  tbe  road  with  donkey-ki* 

waiting  tbe  orders  of  the  day.    I  bade  ofTegetables    beside  tlus,tbe  drpsM 

my  landlady  good    rooming,   and  tbe  toall  appearance,  adead  city.  AnditMS* 

daughter  wished  me  a  *<  buon  viaggio"  ed  to  me  that  an  old  monk,  wboai  1  mU 

that  sounded  in  my  ears  half  way  up  the  see  with  my  glass,  near  the  little  chi^ 

hill ;  for  up  the  hill  I  went,  with  one  of  above  the  town,  midht  be  goiag  ti^ 

the  boys  as  guide,  to  see  what  was  left  mass  for  the  soul  of  Uie  dead  dty. 

of  Pneneste.      Strange  Pelasgic  founda-  I  walked  a  mile,  and  Filippo  hi^  ^ 

tions,  and  mosaics,  and  palaces,  and  bits  come,  nor  was  be  anywb^e  in  sight  i 

of  sculpture  drew  me  here  and  there,  half  mile  more  I  walked,  and  oat  4d«i 

But  tbe  sigbt  over  tbe  Campagna,  toward  tinder  some  grand  old  cbestairts  Wtk 

Rome,  was  worth  Ihem  all.    I  sat  down  road— still  be  did  luA  coaae.    At  ki^ 

on  a  rock  above  the  town ;  and  wheth-  when  I  had  nearly  despaired,  and  tksecv 

er  it  was  tbe  soft,  warm  April  sun,  or  he  might  have  ran  away  with  m  kc 

whether  the  grouping  gray  ruins  below  I  saw  a  black  object  in  the  diretaoi  d 

me,  or  whether  the  wonderful  silence  of  the  town.    Soon  I  could  make  cm  ^ 

tbe  scene,  or  whether  some  wild  gust  of  broad  grin  of  Filippo;  but  it  wi 

memory,  1  do  not  know,  but  something  ly  exaggerated,  ano  there  was  a 

made  me  very  sad.  look  about  him  I  eoukl  not 

'*  Perchi  cosipenseroso  T  said  tbe  quick-  As  he  came  nearer,  bis  earae 

eyed  boy.    <«The  air  is  beautiful,  the  ed  wonderfully  to  increase;  aarfstMT 

scene  is  beautiful,  Signore  is  young,  why  distance  off  he   eommoiccd 

is  he  sad  ?**  •«  Signore — Signore^ — 

**  And  is  Giovanni  never  sad  ?^  said  I.  *<  Ods  r  thought  I,  •*  there  is 

«<  (iyum  mait^  said  tbe  bov,   "  and  if  in  pursuit  of  ue  fellow ;  or,*  Mi  ^ 

I  could  travel  as  Signore,  and  see  other  heart  misgave  ms,  '*  Filippo  hai  k* 

countries,  I  would  be  always  gay."  drinkiiig  my  wine  r 

<«  May  you  be  always  that,**  said  I.  Bat  he  had  not,  aad  whca  be  fesi  br 

The  good  wish  touched  bim ;  be  took  ly  recovered  breath,  and  aeaisd  k»^ 

me  by  the  arms,  and  said,  **  Go  home  on  one  of  the  roots  of  tbe  old  ^^"^ 

with  me,  Signore— you  weia  bi^py  at  he  told  me  baa  slory.                Om 
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THE  MERCHANT :  LITERATURE  AND  STATISTICS  OF  COMMERCE.* 

Th£  Merchant  has  come  to  be,  in  the  tion  of  man.    Th«  policy  of  the  civilized, 

minds  of  all  clear-sighted  men,  whether  world  is  now  everywhere  and  eminently  a 

statesmen,  political  economists,  or  Chris-  <»mmercial  policy.    No  longer  do  the  na- 

tian  philosophers,  a  name  of  power.    His  ^*>~  °^  ^  ?^  "^^^  their  relative 

pn.L  has^always.  indeed  Jeen  recog.  ort^r^^S^^i'i  ^;o^b^^^^^^^^^ 

"*^^,u^^  ^w    2"**  ^u    "^u^Su"''  armadas  upon  the  iea.    The  tables  of  their 

wealth.    From  the  time  when  the  Phce-  importa  and  exports,  the  tonnage  of  their 

nicians  (Canaanites.f  that  ib,  merchants,)  commercial  marines,  the  value  and  variety 

spread  their  purples  by  the  Tyrian  seaside,  of  their  home  trade,  the  sum  total  of  their 

and  stretched  the  white  sails  of  traffic  alon?  mercantile  ezchangea,  these  furnish  the 

the  shores  of  Italy  and  Spain,  and  beyt>na  standards  by  which  national  power  and  na- 

the  pillars  of  Hercules  to  the  tin  mines  of  tional  importance   are  now  marked  and 

the  Scilly  Islands  and  coasts  of  Cornwall,  measured.    Even  extent  of  territorial  do- 

down  to  this  new  century,  when  the  °»'>»o'»  is  valued  little,  save  as  it  gives 

New-Englander.  qaite  as  feariese   and  f«^  ^.^^^  J"'  miycanUle  tranajic. 

♦K»;*#  i^«?«-    «-!j?  w:-  ~«.  «:♦!.  «•»«..  ^ons ;  and  the  great  use  of  colonies  is  what 

thnft.loving,  finds  his  way  with  canras  ^o^^  ^j^^^j^  J^l^^  -^  ^  ^^  y^^^  ^  ^3^. 

to  any  distant  arm  of  the  ocean  where  a  ^^^  ^^^ .  ^y^^  monopoly  of  their  consump- 
tenpenny  nail  can  be  sold,  or  a  barnoon  tjo^^  ^^^  th^  carriage  of  their  produce.' 
darted  to  advantage— commerce  has  been        « ix>ok  to  the  domestic  administration, 
felt  to  be  a  chief  accumulator  of  riches,  or  the  forei^  negotiation  of  our  own,  or 
Bat  this  is  not  all  that  commerce  has  anv  other  civilized  country.    Listen  to  the 
done,  just  as  riches  in  themselves  are  not  debates  of  the  two  houses  of  the  Imperial 
the  best  possession  of  a  people.    It  has  Parliament.    What  are  the  subjecU  of  their 
borne  a  principal  part  in  the  great  hn-  C»^«^  and  mojt   frequent   discuwions  ? 
manizing  changes  that  have  from  time  to  The  succesaon  of  families  ?    The  marriage 
«:»«  *ot..^»  .^i-iL  ;«  Q^i^^      A.%  A<»^.i  «  princes?    The  conquest  of  provinces? 
time  taken  place  m  Society     An  excel-  ^j^J  ^^^^^  ^  powers-No,  tL  balance 
lent  and  finished  addrws.  delivered  by  ^  ^^^^  ^j^^  ^^^     ^1^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^ 
Mr.  Wintbrop  lately  before  the  •;  Boston  g^g^^  timber— these  furnish  now  the  home- 
Mercantile  Association'*— a  practical  dis-  spun  threads  upon  which  the  statesmen  of 
coarse,  bat  finished  and  classical,  the  modern  days  are  obliged  to  string  the  pearls 
thoughts  at  once  of  a  scholar  and  man  of  of  their  parliamentary  rhetoric, 
the  world — has  Mme  passages  that  touch        *'  Cross  over  to  the  continent.    What  is 
rightly  upon  this  subject,  and  might  do  the  great  fact  of  the  day  in  that  quarter  ? 
something  to  make  the  despisers  of  trade  ^  »  convention  of  delegates  from  ten  of 
among  uS  change  the  "rude  current  of  the  independent  stotes  of  Germany,  forget- 

«ii«;r  ^«.;.»;«>««.  *•  ting  their  own  political  rivalries  and  social 

their  opinions.  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^j^^  ^.^^  ^  ^j^^  ^^^ 

and  jealousies  which  have  so  long  sown 

**  If  one  were  called  on  to  say,**  remarks  dragon's  teeth  alon^  the  borders  of  neigh- 

Mr.Winthro]),  **  what  upon  the  whole,  was  bonnff  states  of  disproportioned  strength 

the  most  distinctive  and  characterizing  fea-  and  different  forms  of  government — the 

tare  of  the  age  in  which  we  live,  I  think  he  lamb  lying  down  with  the  lion — the  little 

might  reply,  that  it  was  the  rapid   and  city  of  Frankfort  with  the  proud  kingdom 

steady  progress  of  the  inihience  of  Com-  of  Prussia— and  all  entering  into  a  solemn 

mtffca  upon  the  social  and  political  coodi-  league  to  regulate  commerce  and  secure 


*  1.  Address  delivered  before  the  Boelon  Mereantile  Association,  181ft,  by  Hon.  Robert  0. 
MTiathrop. 

9.  A  Diettoaary  of  Conmieioe  and  Commeieial  Navigation ;  by  J.  fi.lM'CQlloch. 

S.  HmMfs  Jjferohants*  Magasine,  and  Commercial  Review.    Fourteen  vohunes. 

f  This  term,  in  the  lanfluaffe  of  the  East,  signifies  meniumtf.  It  had  particular  reference 
at  fint  to  that  part  of  the  Mediterraaean  eoaal,  some  ISO  miles  In  extent,  inhabited  by  the 
FhcBojciaos,  taosgh  it  afterwards  came  to  be  applied  gencnlly  to  the  inhabitants  of  nearly 
all  Palestine. 
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markets !      What   occupy  the    thoughti    introduciDi^  into  one  country  the  aita 

of    the   diplomatists,   the    Guizots,   and  science  of  another,  it  difioses  and  cqiMl- 

Aberdeens,  and  Mettemichs  ?    Reciprocal  izes  the  gifts  of  knowledge,  stimulatei 

treaties  of  commerce  and  naTiKation-trea-  invention,  and  makes  the  general  mmd 

ties  to  advance  an  honest  trade,  or  some-  ^t  ^_-  -_^  «^^,  «-^  mnr.r.«inrT^r;«;.^^ 

Umes  (I  thank  Heaven  !)  to  abolish  an  in-  ?.'  ^^f.  ^  TT        li^^     P^!!!S? 

famous  and  accursed  traffic-these  are  the  f*»«^"  ^^?^  ^»?'<;*^  P^«^«!  '\^  By  render- 

engrossing  topics  of  their   protocols  and  J«?  na^^?*  *>«\^  acquainted  with  e«ck 

ultimatums.    Even  wars,  when  they  have  other,  and  niaking  common  between  tben 

occurred,  or  when  they  have  been  rumored,  the  ties  of  interest,  it  overlaps  the  old 

for  a  quarter  of  a  century  past,  how  almost  incentives  to  war  with  manifold  co—i* 

uniformly  has  the  real  motive,  whether  of  derations  of  peace.     Bat  commerce  has 

the  menace  or  of  the  hostile  act,  proved  to  never  employed  half  the  advantages  that 

be— whatever  may  have  been  the  pretence  should  belong  to  her.    She  has  orciifrf 

—not,  as  aforetime,  to  destroy,  but  to  se-  j^  ^ct  alone  for  selfish,  if  not  prescat. 

^T'  ^\Tu''^*''^  commeraal  weaUh.  pa^posei^-for  pjofits-profitfr-profils^ 

Algiers  Afehanistan,  China,  Texas,  Ore-  JotVi^n  eye  o^  to  great  mb^  aul 

gon,  all  point  more  or  less  directly,  to  one  ""\^'"'  "»  ^J^  «««'  %,f          \^rr  ~? 

and  the  same  pervading  poUcy  throughout  ^^^  consequences.    These  notable  ef- 

the  world— of  opening  new  markets,  se-  [«<^  »Poken  of  have  been  rather  inevi^ 

curing  new  ports,  and  extending  commerce  ble  results  than  the  products  of  care  aad 

and  navigation  over  new  \znSa  and  new  design.    This  of  course  cornea  from  the 

seas.*'  mode  in  which  The  Mkrchant  has  nso- 

*<  The  commercial  spirit,"  he  observes  ally  been  educated,  and  the  course  maikeA 

again,   *'  has   rendered   noble  service   to  out  for  him.    Merchants  and  money-dcal- 

mankind.    Its  influence  in  promoting  do-  ^  i^  every  class  of  traffic— with  but  ran 

mestic  order,  in  stimulating  individutQ  in-  exceptions  like  a  Roscoe,  a  Rogers,  a 

dustry,  in  establishing  and  developing  the  q^^L,^  ^,  ^  r— *J     kIJ*»  .«~  ^_  _^ 

great  principle  of  f^'i.rmoii  oflalor^  fj?"^?,?'  f  Carey-bave  (to  say  ^ 

fts  appropriition  of  the  surplus  producU  of  ^^^S  ^^  ^*^«  ^^^  ?'  «»*»)  cared  more  for 

all  mechanical  and  all  agricultural  indus-  ^^e  reputation  of  success  in   bosiMM. 

try  for  its  cargoes— its  demand  upon  the  llian  for  those  accessory  accompUshacaiB 

highest  exercise  of  invention  and  skill  for  in  themselves,  or  influences  ofcoouDCfce 

its  vehicles— its  appeal  to  the  sublimest  upon  the  world,  which  should  bring  thtt 

science  for  its  guidance  over  the  deep— its  so  vast  and  varied  a  pursuit  to  be  coas- 

imperative  requisition  of  the  strictest  pub-  dered  an  intellectual,  elevated,  noble  oc- 

Uc  faith  and  private  integrity— its  indirect,  cupation.    Thus  is  commerce  denied  bee 

but  not  less  powerful  operation  in  diffusing  legitimate  honors  in  the  history  of  lift. 

conquest  over  the  spirit  of  war  which  I  recc^nue  them ;  wwi  those  wh.ch  she 
have  described,  in  commending  it  to  the  «mgbt  easily  have  added  from  without  im 
graUtude  of  man,  and  in  stamping  it  with  own  sphere,  she  has  hardly  thought  oL 
the  crown-mark  of  a  divinely  appointed  The  personal  accomplishments  and  pah- 
instrument  for  good.  As  long  as  the  exist-  lie  spirit  by  which  the  hirher  clasii  of 
ing  state  of  humanity  is  unchanged — as  mercantile  pursuits  would  be  greatly  c»- 
long  as  man  is  bound  to  man  by  wants,  and  nobled  as  a  department  of  hunaa  HV. 
weaknesses,  and  mutual  dependencies,  the  ^d  made  more  influential,  must  indeed 
voice  which  would  cast  out  this  spirit,  ^e  built  of  many  important  qosdiAa- 
will  come  from  the  cloistered  cells  of  su-  ^qj^^ 

perstition,  and  not  from  the  temples  of  a  j^          ^  merchant  should  be  half  a 

true  religion.     But  that  it  requires  to  be  *       '^         uwiw*»u*  9uu«uu  uv  ■f*"  • 

tempered,  and  chastened,  and  ifefined,  and  statesman.      His    occupation    of    itsell. 

elevated,  and  purified,  and  Christianized,  ^'^•n  conducted  on  its  broadest  scale.    ' 

examples  gross  as  earth,  and  glaring  as  Mwids  the  ezeroaeof  that  wideaad 

the  sun,  exhort  us  on  every  side."  |>rehensive  vision  rsquisitie  ibr  the  o 

tions  of  a  chief  Minister,  or  a  Geocfal 

This  is  the  true  idea  of  this  great  de-  whose  plans  of  campaigns  corer  half  a 

partm^it  of  human  employment     Be-  continent    If  in  addition  to  his  ova 

yond  a  question,  commerce  has  been,  and  fortunes  he  would  understand 

IS  now,  the  handmaid  of   civilization,  vance  the  great  interests  of  hta 

By  exchanging  the  rich  products  of  dif-  his  qualities  and  acquiremci 

ferent  climes,  it  increases  the  stores  of  much  ampler.  To  give  him  so( 

wealth  in  a  nation,  and  consequently  the  what  and  how  great  trmiaiag  im' 

means  of  ctiltivation  and  refinement    By  sary.    For  our  own  part,  we 
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'      Tocate  the  establishment — in  our  schools  These  thoughts  hare  arisen,  in  murt> 
and  coUegres — of  a  distinct  branch  of  from  pemsing  the  address  of  Mr.  Win- 
commercial  studies,  with  its  own  profes-  throp.    They  miriit  be  followed  out  into 
sorships,  by  which  those  designmg  to  an  amnle  range  of  considerations,  but  we 
follow  the  more  enterprising  pursuits  of  must  cnoose  another  occasion.    It  is  suf- 
trade  should  have  their  grasp  of  nind  en-  ficient  for  us  now  to  have  indicated  what 
Jarged,  and  their  views  rendered  more  the  life  of  the  merchant  should  be.  There 
r      liberal  and  enlightened.     We   do    not  are,  however,  two  or  three  works  on  our 
know    why   commercial  knowledge — a  table  which  deserve  some  remarks  in 
knowled^  embracing  the  products  and  this  connection,  more  particularlv  in  view 
essential  mterests  of  diflerent  countries,  .  of  the  practical*  part  of  the  subject,  the 
their  relations  to  each  other,  together  means  by  which  the  enterprise  of  the 
with  the  principles  of  maritime  and  in-  nrerchant  shall   be   informed   with   the 
ternationaJ  law — why   a   pursuit   thus  most  clear  and  extended  knowledge  in 
covering  the  world  with  its  observations  his  immediate  occupation.    The  iirst  of 
and  its  action,  is  not  ^  science  as  much  as  these  is  M*Ctilloch'8  Dictionary  of  Com' 
any  other,  and  to  be  mastered  with  as  merce,and  Commercial  Navigation^  {Long' 
'"  ^     severe  and  regular  study.  man  and  Co.,  London,)  a  fine  edition  of 
This  much  for  his  department  of  life  which  has  been  poblished  by  a  Phila- 
~  '     as  an   occupation ; — but   the  merchant  delphian  house.    The  American  edition 
should  have  more  than  this  would  argue,  is  indeed  fully  equal  to  the  English,  with 
He    should   be  accomplished  in   many  the  advantage  of  being  much  cheaper, 
thin^,  like  any  other  person,  in  the  com-  This  is,  beyond  question,  a  very  able 
'^     munity,  of  cultivated  mind.   His  pursuits  work — perhaps  the  ablest  of  its  kind  yet 
-  '     must  necessarily   be  very  engrossing ;  issued  in  Europe.    The  plan  of  course 
*  •  *'     but  they  need  not  be  so  to  the  exclusion  was  not  new.    The  plan  of  distilling  the 
^"     of  those  ^ntlemanly  tastes  and  acquire-  spirit  and  brief  essentials  of  all  kinds  of 
'  ^     ments  which  would  place  the  mercantile  science  into  the  condensing  receivers  of 
*■*    business — in  its  more  general  departments  dictionary  paragraphs  arose  among  the 
.■^'     — on  a  level,  intellectually  and  socially,  French    Savans.      The    Encyclopedists 
^     with    the    learned    professions.      Why  were  ambitious  of  saying  something  about 
^  r,''    should  not  a  merchant  have  cultivated  a  everything.    So  great  an  interest  and  scl- 
▼ery  thorough  knowledge  of  literature,  a  ence  as  Commerce  could  not  of 'course  be 
.-:»     taste  in  architecture — one  of  the  noblest  neglected,  and  dictionaries  professing  to 
.i^f    of   studies — a   love   for  sculpture    and  treat  all  commercial  matters  were  pre- 
•t : '    paintings,    a  delight  in  landscape  and  pared  at  an  eariy  day.    The  first,  indeed, 
^r    earden  ornation.    These  things  should  was  executed  before  the  time  of  the  Ed- 
\.  I '    form  a  part  of  his  education ;  and  they  cyclopaedists.    It  was  **  Tfu  Grand  Die* 
'.y    need  not  afterwards  interfere  with  the  <ionfiatrec2eComm^ctf,'*  compiled  in  1723, 
"^^r    full  prosecution  of  business.     He  has  by  the  Inspi^ctor  of  customs,  M.  Savary, 
Z^^*    wealth   to   support    his   tastes,    which  and  published  in  two  volumes,    iolio. 
", ; '    many,  if  not  most,  professional  and  se-  Another  volume  was  added  in  1730.    It 
,^?    dentary  men  have  not ; — why  should  the  contained  many  valuable  facts  for  that 
sense  of  the  beautiful  slumber  in  him  ?  period,  but  more  than  half  of  it  was  com- 
Not  many,  perhaps,  are  formed  to  have  posed  of  matter  quite  foreign  to  the  ob- 


,'■*  ^ 


•» 


.  >    a  taste  for  all  these ;  but  some  part  of  ject  proposed,  relating  as  much  to  manu- 

^      them  must  appeal  to  the  perceptions  of  factures  as  to  commerce.    It  was,  more- 

^     every  one ; — and  why  should  the  man  of  over,  neither  proved  nor  very  v^eW  ar- 

'  ^   traffic  pour  away  the  wine  of  life,  satis-  ranged.    A  new  one  was  projected  in 

^•'\.    fving  oimself  with  the  dregs,  though  1769,  but  never  executed.    IheEncyclo- 

:^^*.,   they  be  of  gold  ?  pidte  Mithodique,  published  in  Pane,  in 

ti<^^.        If  to  this  statesman-like  scope  of  vision  1783,  contained  a  Dictionary  of  Com- 

r^^   and  these  refinements  of  mind,  he  add  an  merce  in  three  of  its  quarto  volumes. 

(*J^  understanding  of  the  great  moral  and  so-  Many  parts  of  it  were  valuable ;  but  (he 

j5  ^  ^    cial  interests  of  bis  country  and  the  world,  greater  part  was  borrowed  from  Savary, 

l:^^   and  the  abiding  disposition  to  help  them  much  of  whom  had  then  become  obso- 

le^   forward,  what  one  of  all  the  professions  lete.    The  best  of  the  remainder  was 

f^O  which  men  follow,  would  be  more  wor-  taken  from  a  work  published  two  years 

^  i^^f  thy  of  honor,  or  of  envy,  than  the  profes-  before  at  Amsterdam.    The  first  English 

1^  '*  I  aion  of  thx  Mcrchamt  ?  Commercial    Dictionary     was    Postle- 
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thwayfs,   publiBhed   in    1761.    It  was  tige  ef  »U  thmt  inJte  or  weriy.  tawj.  rf  «B 

mainly  a  mere  translation  of   Sarary,  that  buy  or  »eU,  of  .11  thrt  wi.h  to  ke^- 

«.d  icoar^  not  much  of  a.  improV^  S-KTch'SXr-l-ttr  ^• 

the  Netherlands.     It  was   beUei  than  Whatever  it  may  be  to  the  gesefil 

Postlethwayt's  in  its  arrangement,  but  of  reader,  it  is  oertaio  that  oo  nerchanl  en 

little  more  value : — half  its  articles  were  \^  entirely  master  of  his  occopatioo,  still 

on  purely  geographical  or  other  subjects,  i^se,  of  the  true  interests  of  his  countiy, 

not  at  all  connected  with  commerce.    It  ^^^  ^oes  not  possess  this  work  of  Mr. 

is  not  too  much  to  say  that  M'CuUoch's  M'Ciilloch,  or  something  like  it.     We 

work,  in  the  completeness  and  order  of  have  observed  some  errors  in  it,  but  they 

its  statistics,  and  tne  clear,  matter-of-fact  chiefly  arise  from  later  changes  in  the  cir- 

and  able  style  in  which  they  are  written,  cumstances  of  the  matters  spoken  oC;  aad 

far  surpasses  all  that  preceded  it.    It  is  ^^  amount  of  its  statistical  and  desciip- 

a  volume  of  1269  pages,  large  octavo,  tive  matter  is  immense.    The  only  dnw- 

in  close  print,  with  a  supplement  of  162  back,  in  our  own  view,  is  its  Free  Trade 

pages  more — touching  m  brief  and  lucid  opinions,  of  which  it  is  an  uncomprooua- 

statements  on  nearly  everything  that  can  j^g  supporter. 

in  any  way  interest  or  affect  the  mer-  Another  work  of  great  excellence  ia 

chant    The  amount  of  information  it  ih^  ^^me  field  is  a  series  of  papeis  jr- 

contains  for  the  general  reader  is  sur-  pared  at  the  command  of  the  British  Ger- 

S rising ;  taken  in  connection  with  the  ernment  by  John  Macgregor.  £*4'9  oae 

eographical  Dictionary,  by  the  same  Qf  the  joint  Secretaries  of  the  British 

author,  it  is  a  most  valuable  store  for  Board  of  Trade,  and  presented  to  hodi 

one  concerned  in  no  species  of  traffic  but  Housesof  Parliament  It  bears  the  ( 

desirous  of  being  widely  informed.    The  title  oi  **  Commercial  Statistics :  A 

Seneral  qualities  of  the  work  cannot,  in-  of  the  productive  resources, 

eed,  be  more  happily  stated  than  by  a    legislation,  customs,  tarifis, ^ , 

passage  from  Dr.  Johnson's  preface  to  port  and  quarantine  laws  and  chaifcs, 

Rolfs  Conmiercial  Dictionary,  published  abipping,  imports,  and  exports,  and  iht 

in  1761,  mainly  an  abridgment  of  Postle-  moneys,  weights  and  measares  of  all  m- 

thwayt  tions,  including  all  BritiMi  C  '   ■   ■■■''' 

„,  ^  .  ,.  ^  ,  J  -1  Treaties  with  foreign  Stales, 
"  Though  immediately  and  primarily  .^  .„thpniir  ntZL.  and  eo 
written  fo?  the  merchants,  this  Commercial  ™«  ^^^^[^^^  Bril 
Dictionary  wUl  be  of  use  to  every  man  of  J^>th  SF^*^^^  J^«^  J°  ^TJ..-™-  - 
buainpas  or  of  curiosity  There  is  no  man  Foreien  products,  trade  and  i»vig«M^ 
who  is  not  in  some  degree  a  merchant ;  The  first  two  volumes,  wlucft  wero  M 
who  has  not  something  to  buy  and  some-  before  Parliament  in  parts,  contain  ahoat 
thing  to  sell,  and  who  does  not,  therefore,  2,800  pages,  and  embrace  Aostna,  Da- 
want  sucb  instructions  as  may  teach  him  mark,  France,  Belgiom.  Gensany,  Hal- 
the  true  value  of  possessions  or  commodi-  land,  the  Italian  States,  the  OttoaoaB  Em- 


ties.    The  descriptions  of  the  productions  pjj^^  Greece.  African  States,  R 

of  the  earth  and  water  which  this  volume  g^^  ^^   Norway,  Spain  and  PoftMiL 

contaiiw,  may  be  equally  pleasing  a«d  use-  j^    ^^^  ^  ^  j^^^,^  sntirelj  to  ' 

ful  to  the  sneculatist  with  any  other  Natural  ,,  .^   «^    ^     .  .^^^  ^^^ 

History.    The  descriptions  of  ports  and  ^^^^  Trfoi^LTJt^. 

cities  may  instruct  the  geoirrapher  as  well  ^^""^^'^^•^^^'T^^r^r.K 

as  if  they  were  found  in  boScs  appropriated  to  half  the  space  devotedto  aU  the 

only  to  his  own  science ;  and  the  doctrines  nations  above  named.    This  tact  i 

of  funds,  insurances,  currency,  monopolies,  most  conclmirely  how  large  a  place  w« 

exchanges,  and  duties,  is  so  necessary  to  hold  in  the  rank  of  industrial  and  < 

the  politician,  that  without  it  he  can  be  of  merciai  nations.      Mr.  Klacsresor 

no  use  either  in  the  council  or  the  senate,  aliown  himself  in  this  work  to  be  a 

nor  can  speak  or  think  jusUy  either  on  war  -^t  and  able  fftftK^st. — not 


"  We,  therefore,  hope  that  we  shall  not  ^^^  J:^  J-.-.  -.«  ^25^^  t^ 

repent  the  labor  of  compiling  this  work,  !??f*^l!^^  ^'JSdJdL^ 

noV  flatter  ourselves  unr^nably.  in  pre-  ««»*  arrangement    Iteartidcs  do  a^ 

dieting  a  favorable  reception  to  a  book  •»^'?<*— ^  f  ■»  °^  *f5?  .?'*.  nt»% 

which  no  condition  of  life  can  render  use-  multitode  of  things  as  Mt:allock^  w«i. 

less,  which  may  contribute  to  the  sdvan.  spoken  of  abova,  DOt  K""— '■<  to  bt  a 
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IMctiooaiy  of  Commerce  ;  bat  many  of 
them  are  for  that  reason  far  more  com- 
plete and  comprehensive.  It  is  a  com- 
pilation which  the  merchant  whose  en- 
terprise extends  to  distant  countriessbonld 
not  do  without 

In  our  own  country  a  work  has  been 
issued  for  some  years  of  nearly  equal  ex- 
cellence, in  a  scientific  point  onriew,  with 
either  of  the  above ;  and  as  a  ^practical 
expositor  of  the  doings  of  the  commercial 
world,  and  statistics  constantly  changing 
with  the  growth  and  change  of  cities  and 
countries,  it  is  undoubtedly  superior.  On 
certain  topics,  where  the  statements  must 
be  more  or  less  permanent,  manv  of  the 
articles  in  the  compilations  of  M'CuUoch 
and  Macgregor  will  be  found  more  com- 
plete ;  but  in  respect  to  the  current  trans* 
actions  of  commerce,  and  the  multitude 
of  new  facts  dailv  coming  to  our  know- 
ledge, «*  Hunt's  Merchants'  Magazine  and 
Commercial  Review/*  the  several  volumes 
of  which  we  have  been  perusing  with 
great  interest,  is  the  most  useful  of  the 
Uiree. 

This  journal  was  established  in  July 
1 839.  It  has  now  been  extended  to  four- 
teen large  volumes,  each  embracing  about 
sixteen  hundred  closely  printed  octavo 
pages,  and  it  has  been  uniformly  sustain- 
ed with  promptitude,  and  the  papers  have 
been  marked  with  ability.  During  the 
period  when  it  was  commenced,  such  a 
work  in  this  country  was  peculiarly  re- 

3 aired.  Although  the  development  of 
^e  various  physical  interests  of  the  coun- 
try had  been  almost  anexampled,the  pre- 
cise character  and  amount  of  the  inter- 
ests thus  developed  were  but  partially 
known. 

It  is  true  that  occasional  acts  had  been 
passed  by  the  National  and  some  of  our 
State  legislatures,  for  the  purpose  of  col- 
lecting tne  statistics  of  particular  branches 
of  production,  and  documents  had  occa- 
sionally been  published,  under  their  au- 
thority, embodying  information  respect- 
ing our  commercial  relations,  but  the 
statistiod  matter  thus  collected  was  not 
comprehensive,  or  always  correct,  and  it 
was  moreover  necessarily  fragmentary  in 
its  character.  Such  English  statistical 
works  as  treated  of  our  commerce  hot 
sUgfatiy  supplied  the  deficiency,  because 
of  the  limited  circulation  to  which  they 
bad  attained  their  republication  among  us 
not  havinff  then  been  commenced,  to  say 
nothing  of  their  bang  less  satisfactory  on 
OUT  country  than  ujpon  the  countries  of 
Eafope,  or  of  the  disadvaqtagt  of  maiy 


of  their  statements  being  constantly  ren- 
dered somewhat  obsolete  by  current 
changes. 

The  design  of  this  journal,  addressed 
itself  to  the  labor  of  reviewing  the  pro- 
gress of  commerci^  history,  and  exhibit- 
ing in  a  classified  form  the  existing  facts 
connected  with  commercial  and  mercan- 
tile matters,  which  lay  scattered  in  a  con- 
fused mass  or  buried  amid  the  rubbish  of 
official  papers  throughout  the  various 
parts  of  the  Union,  as  well  as  abroad. 
The  merchants  of  the  nation,  if  they 
found  it  necessary  to  consult  records  bear- 
ing upon  their  interests,  were  obliged  to 
have  recourse  either  to  the  necessarily 
ephemeral  productions  of  the  newspaper 
press,  or  to  CongreMional  and  Parliamen- 
tary speeches  or  documents  from  time  to 
time,  Irom  the  absence  of  any  permanent 
journal  embracing  that  particular  and 
wide  range  of  topics.  Ihe  permanent 
volumes  of  statistics  published  in  Europe, 
being  imported  in  small  numbers,  could 
not,  as  we  have  before  said,  meet  the 
wants  of  the  mercantile  public.  This  de- 
ficiency seems  to  have  been  supplied  by 
Mr.  Hunt's  Magazine.  It  is  desired  to 
contain  all  the  principal  matter  in  any 
way  bearing  upon  the  commerce  and  re- 
sources of  tnis  country  and  the  world, 
and  to  constitute  for  the  merdumt,  politi- 
cal economist  and  statesman,  a  perma- 
nent record  to  which  they  can  severally 
resort  for  the  information  most  required. 
The  Magazine,  accordingly,  seems  to 
have  been  encouraged  by  a  satuifactory 
measure  of  the  pubFic  confidence.  It  has 
beyond  question  deserved  it.  In  looking 
over  the  bound  volumes  we  have  been 
surprised  to  see  the  great  number  and 
importance  of  the  topics  which  some- 
where in  its  course  it  has  embraced. 
Most  of  its  articles  have  been  contribut- 
ed by  able  writers  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  and  it  has  been  quoted  with 
confidence  and  respect  by  works  of  au- 
thority both  here  and  in  Europe.  The 
classification  of  the  various  departments 
of  the  Magazine,  is  adapted  to  embrace 
the  most  interesting  information  in  the 
most  acceptable  form,  so  that  the  in- 
quirer may  find  in  the  several  depart- 
ments, conveniently  arranged,  for  pres- 
ent and  future  reference,  whatever  may 
besought  regarding  the  subjects  of  which 
they  treat  Each  monthly  issue  has 
contained  several  elaborated  papers,  em- 
bracing historical,  descriptive,  or  argu- 
mentative sketches  of  some  important 
topic  connected  with  commerdml  Utera- 
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tvre  or  law.     These  papers  generally  acter  regarding  the  TariooB  topci  witka 

refer  to  ffabjects  not  only  of  immediate  the  scope  of  the  Magazine,  relatia|to 

and  practical,  but  of  permanent  interest,  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  Cndei 

a  department  of  literature,  which,  al-  States  and  the  varions  coontries  witft 

though  it  bears  most  directly  upon  the  which  we  have  commercial  intatoani, 

pecuniary  prosperity  and  even  subsist-  prices  current,  the  production  tad  cot* 

ence  of  men,  has  been  much  neglected  sumption  of  merchandise,  and  all  tkm 

in  the  search  after  that  which  appeals  other  facts  which  tend  to  exhibit  tk 

merely  to   the  taste  and    imagination,  trade  and  commerce  of  our  own  td 

Most  of  the  topics  have  been  heretofore  other  countries, 
discussed  only  in  the  halls  of  Congress,        Succeeding  this  is  another  departacit, 

and  it  is  somewhat  singular  that   not-  embodying  an  account  ot   Coaisietcai 

withstanding  we  have  attained  to  the  Regulations  of   all   natioas,  iodaiiii 

rank  of  the  second  industrial  and  com-  treaties  of  commerce    and   navinuca, 

mercial  power  upon  the  globe,  there  was  tariff  of  imports  and  exports,  ^chana 

no  work  extant  exhibiting  a  history  of  and  all  other  matters  pertainiiig  to  m 

the  causes  and   consequences   bearing  important  branch  of  commercial  kpkr 

upon  the  commercial  interests.  tion.    A  portion  of  the  journal  is  liU^ 

Succeeding  the  department  of  the  jour-  wise  devoted  to  nautical  intelligace. 
nal  embracing  the  original  articles,  is  relating  to  any  new  discoveries  upootk 
that  which  embraces  the  mercantile  law  ocean,  the  establishment  of  new  In- 
cases. This  department  is  one  of  great  houses,  and  similar  facts  beano|  Bl:^ 
value,  not  only  to  the  merchant,  but  to  rially  upon  the  interests  of  navigtiioa. 
the  legal  profession,  particularly  in  com-  There  is  also  a  department  deroied  'o 
mercial  cities,  ^here  the  connection  be-  railroad,  steamboat,  and  canal  tUtuuo. 
tween  the  merchant  and  the  lawyer  is  another  to  manufactures ;  another  '. 
so  intimate.  It  would  of  course  be  finance,  banking  and  currency ;  asdc- 
quite  preposterous  for  the  merchant  who  other  to  mercantile  miscellanies.  Cofiws 
looks  at  law  cases  thus  recorded,  to  abstracts  have  also  been  made  ina  ib 
become  his  own  lawyer,  or  consider  annual  reports  which  are  issaed  froa  ^ 
himself  competent  to  depend  upon  his  treasury  department  of  the  general  fo«- 
own  judgment  in  the  exercise  of  his  com-  emment,  relating  to  the  commcroe  ^ 
mercial  transactions.  Still,  the  record  is  navigation  of  the  United  Stales;  iM 
valuable  so  far  as  it  extends  in  informing  much  valuable  matter  is  cleaned  bm 
him  respecting  recent  decisions,  which  other  public  documents  which  tic  p- 
have  been  made  upon  topics  relating  to  pared  for  the  different  govemmenlt.  i^ 
the  ever  varying  exigencies  of  trade  and  general  character  of  the  journal  ia  boi^ 
commercial  operations.  They  are  a  avoiding  everything  of  a  partisan  or  m- 
guide  to  the  merchant  in  a  similar  train  tional  tendency,  and  aiming  at  the  4A- 
of  circumstances  which  may  occur  in  his  sion  of  accurate  and  useful  cammttO' 
own  case.  information  of  every  species  wiihit  ^ 

The  Commercial  Chronicle  and  Re-  immediate  scope  of  its  plan, 
view,  embracing  a  financial  and  com-        A  sufficient  proof  ol  the  fallne«i» 

mercial  review  of  the   United    States,  character  of  the  Magazine  may  he  iff& 

illustrated  with  tabular  statements,  com-  in  the  fact*  that,  in  hooking  through  11^ 

prises  a  most  interesting  department  of  gregofs  work,  we  observed  verjacar; 

the  magazine.     It  contains  a  compre-  a  third  of  its  volume  on  the  Uniiei  2:0** 

hensive  and  compendious  review  of^the  to  be  taken  from  its  pages.    Ouroalj*)*' 

various  causes  which  have  borne  upon  jection  to  its  character  is  that  whici  R 

the  state  of  trade  during  the  previous  considered  as  lying  against  MtJiIltci? 

month,  the  probable  changes  which  are  able  work — ^that  it  advocates  the  ^ 

to  take  place,  and  all  these  facts  of  a  trines  of  free  trade, 
practical    character    bearing   upon    the        Such  works  as  we  have  spokca  d  0 

state  of  the  markets  at  home  and  abroad,  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  comnetddt^^ 

This  will  practically  be  considered  as  ader  of  our  age  and  counuy.    Thcp^ 

constituting  one  of  the  most  important  sent  period  is  distinguished,  ahofc  &- 

features  of  the  journal.  others,  for  the  coountrcial  tendeac?  v^ 

The  department  which  is  especially  characterizes  ahnost  every  dtpaiMMig  * 

occupied  by  commercial  statistics,  em-  huDuin  enterprise.    TheooeaaiseoM^ 

braces  a  gr^  variety  of  statistical  tables,  with  fleets,  not  employed  ia  ModsMf 

or  statemeota  of  a  miscellaneous  char*  citieSt  denstatiflg  ixoiitisnb  wBi  * 
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in^  rival  fleets,  but  in  the  peacefnJ  pnr- 
suits  of  commerce,  and  in  dififiisinff  its 
products  tbroughoQt  everjr  part  of  the 
fflobe ;  and  we  behold  armies  around  us, 
less  eng^ed  in  the  shedding  of  blood, 
the  digging  of  trenches,  and  the  mining  of 
lortifications>  than  in  blasting  down  rocks 
for  the  passage  of  railway  cars,  or  in  ex- 
cavating  the  channels  of  canals.  The 
people  of  oor  own  day  appear  to  be  de- 
voted less  to  the  abstract  and  the  specu- 
lative than  to  the  practical  and  useful ; 
and  our  own  country  is  among  the  fore- 
most of  the  nations  who  are  employed  in 
this  career  of  beneficent  industry.  The 
Merchants*  Exchange,  indeed,  is  the  point 
of  departure,  from  which  emanate  many 
of  the  leading  public  enterprises  of  the 
day. 

We  commend  the  subject  of  the  im- 
provement of  the  Merchant  in  his  profes- 
sion, to  the  attentive  and  liberal  consider- 
ation of  themselves  and  of  all  who  are 


waiting  for  the  advancement  of  mankind. 
If,  by  the  constant  perusal  of  such  bodies 
of  commercial  knowledge  as  we  hava 
adverted  to,  together  with  the  concurrent 
study  of  the  elements  of  political  econo-> 
my,  our  chief  men  of  mercantile  pnrsiiits 
would  give  to  their  minds  something  ol 
the  scope  and  comprehennon  of  the 
statesman ; — if,  in  addition,  they  would 
cultivate  a  taste  for  the  amenities  of  life, 
and  for  **  the  beautiful  **  in  literature  and 
art,  and  would,  as  a  body,  tiUce  that  uni> 
form,  earnest  part  which  some  among 
them  have  done,  in  promoting  the  great 
moral  and  social  interests  of  humanity ; — 
what  might  we  not  hope  for  from  a  de- 
partment of  human  employment  whose 
operations  extend  to  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  whose  refources  of  wealth 
are  sufficient  for  whatever  demands  may 
be  made  by  cultivated  tastes  or  the  broad- 
est philanthropy. 


THE    PHANTOM    FUNERAL. 
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BT  H.    H.   CLXlCKirrS. 


Life  if  a  walking  shadow.' 


Far  and  fading  lajr  a  city 

in  the  arms  of  silence  old — 
Rising  upward,  while  the  moonlight 

Wrapped  around  its  waninr  fold : 
Spire  and  dome  and  tower  alTmingled, 

Pierced  the  hollow  of  the  sky ; 
And  one  blazing  star  was  singleJ 

To  illume  the  mystery. 

At  a  palace-oriel,  growing 

Crimson  with  the  rise  of  day,* 
Still  I  mused,  as  night  was  trailing 

Her  gray  shadows  far  away. 
Wearily  my  dim  eyes  wandered 

To  the  far  flush  of  the  skies. 
And  my  heart  run  over  in  them, 

At  its  tender  m«nories. 

Dim  and  mistily  before  me 

Rose  the  changes  of  my  thought. 
Each  in  sombre  shape  embodied — 

Each  into  a  being  wrouffht : 
Melancholy  groups  assembled 

In  this  early  watch  of  morn, 
And  they  fearfully  resembled 

What  within  my  soul  was  bom. 

TOL.  IV.-HIO.  T.  31 


Oft  it  is  that  the  unreal 

A  reality  assumes. 
Till  the  liffht  of  the  ideal 

All  the  heaven  of  truth  illumes. 
From  the  mind's  high  palace  gazing. 

We  can  make  the  distant  near — 
Make  the  world  within  more  truthful 

Than  the  outward  can  appear. 

Nature's  infant  anthem,  calling 

Into  music  all  the  trees. 
Throbbed  like  yearnings  of  a  wind-harp» 

Swept  \>j  fingers  of  the  breeze : — 
Gray  and  distant  rolled  an  ocean. 

Wrestling  with  the  maddened  winds. 
Till  one  universe  of  motion 

Wide  creation's  forehead  binds. 

In  the  chancel  aisle  of  morning,* 

Light  and  gloom  together  lay ; 
Till  at  last  the  Orient  kindled 

On  the  hearth-stone  of  the  day. 
Suddenly,  through  all  the  city. 

Rose  a  throng  of  Phantoms  slow ; — 
Murmuring  moved  they,  like  that  ocean 

In  its  deep  and  alombeious  flow. 
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Wailings  high  they  strore  to  waken. 

Solemn  canticles  to  sing, 
And  in  every  mighty  tower. 

Toiling  belU  began  to  swing ; 
Bat  their  chaunts  so  hoar  and  ancient. 

Frostily  they  seemed  to  rise — 
Till  they  vanished  in  the  dawning. 

Like  the  dew*6  first  sacrifice. 

Winding  through  the  silent  city. 

Still  the  shadowy  train  moves  round. 
Gliding  slowly  like  a  shadow 

0*er  the  dark  and  beaten  ground  ; 
But  no  mourner  leaves  a  foot-print — 

No  way-farer  stops  to  sav, 
Tin  the  Elders  of  the  City,' 

In  their  march  of  death — Give  way ! 

Not  a  violet  opes  its  eyelid 

To  the  thick  and  stagnant  air — 
No  bird-minstrel,  early  wakened. 

Offers  up  its  soul  in  prayer. 
Drearily  a  Raven  standeth 

On  a  solitary  4ower ; 
Like  an  evil  spirit,  waiting 

To  proclaim  the  judgment  hour. 

Still  that  train  in  dead  convention. 

Multiplies  like  nations  all 
Gatherea  as  the  waves  of  ocean. 

When  the  solemn  night- winds  call. 
From  the  grave  of  a^  buried. 

Sculptured  memones  arise. 
And  again  renew  in  Phantoms 

Life's  f oigotte^,  pageantries. 

Christ  of  Calvary — adorers — 

Seer  and  saint  are  mingled  there* 
mi  it  seems  the  very  chambers 

Of  Eternity  are  bare — 
Sages  who  in  the  Earth's  morning 

Sat  with  thoujB;ht  as  with  a  friend, 
And  the  ereat  oflater  ages 

Made  the  past  and  present  blend. 

All  the  hoef  of  blood-stained  heroes. 

War's  red  revelers,  who  furled 
The  torn  flag  of  conquest  never 

O'er  a  baUle- withered  world. 
Men  whose  hearts  beat  high  for  slaugh- 
ter. 

When  the  purple  field  with  gore 
Ebbed  and  flowed,  as  the  fierce  pulses 

Of  the  ocean  beat  the  short. 


Those  who  from  their  toils  km^retfi^g— 

Who  the  cross  to  battle  bore — 
Came  with  their  barbaric  splendor. 

Back  to  bein^  as  of  yore — 
Came  all  back  m  solemn  silence 

To  this  city  of  my  thought — 
Which  rose  more  complete  in  stmctore 

Than  man's  art  hath  ever  wrought 

One  bright  being,  like  an  angel, 

Mov^  among  the  spirit  throng — 
Beautiful,  as  the  last  echoes 

Of  a  Poef  s  sweetest  song. 
She  had  been  in  years  of  sadness, 

A  lone  tenant,  dwelling  there. 
Till  her  presence  made  a  madness 

Of  love's  wilderness  of  air. 

They  go  onward — never  resting — 

Phantoms  to  life's  final  goal — 
F^e  and  pensive  pilgrims  gatheriag 

In  the  pathway  of  the  soul. 
Some  were  clad  with  virtue's  lightaing. 

Some  all  robed  in  radiant  tboorht ; 
Some  star-crowned,  went  onwara  bri^^ta- 
ening 

All  the  realms  my  fiincy  wrought 

High  o'er  all  there  loomed  a  shadow. 

Towering  vast  in  lofty  gloom  ; 
Like  a  pall  of  folded  darkness. 

Thrown  above  die  gulf  of  doon : 
And  where'er  it  movi3,  the  honor 

Deepened  till  it  grew  sublime ; 
For  within  this  shroud  lay  curtained 

The  calm  corse  of  withered  Time. 

• 

Passed  they  from  this  atfs  portaU 

From  its  £ftr  and  searching  sight ; 
Fading  as  the  morning's  spirit 

Took  to  Heaven  its  golden  flicfat 
As  they  came  they  went,  in  shadow  ; 

Viewless  as  the  zephyrs  die — 
Each,  with  unseen  hands,  climbs  iip«w4 

The  lost  ladder  of  the  sky. 

Thus  will  pass  from  off  our  visiott. 

All  that  IS  of  being  bom — 
Fading,  like  this  thourht-built  dty. 

In  tne  early  mists  of  mont 
This  majestic  world  of  nature— 

All  beneath  God's  open  sky — 
Will  drift  downward  to  the 

Sea  of  Vast  Eternity. 
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DIOTIMA    THE  PROPHETESS; 

AN   ATHENIAN    TAL£. 
THE     SSCOMD    BANQUET. 

(t  was  broad  morning  when  Cymon  Cvmon,  *•  but  lived  there  as  the  wife  of 

parted  from  his  friends  at  the  door  of  Di-  a  priest,  and  received  initiation  in  the 

otima's  boose.    He  went  hastily  through  mysteries.     She  is  acquainted  with  their 

byways  to  the  workshop  of  the  yoang  doctrine,  and  can  prophesy  truly,  by  her 

statuary,  whose  marnaee  with  a  shrew  knowledge  of  the  gods.    But  of  all  the 

h»d  given  Lysis  an  illustration  of  Py-  deities,  I^ve  is  best  known  to  her.     She 

tbagmras*  doctrine  of  love.     He  found  remembers  the  conversation  of  Pythago- 

him  at  his  work,  and  after  the  usual  ras,  and  is  altogether  quite  a  prodigy  of 

salutations  sat  down,  and  was  silent  intellect.*' 

At  length  the  other,  laying  down  his  **  Pray,"  said  the  statuary,  rising,  and 
hammer  and  chisel,  took  a  mantle  from  a  walking  uneasily  to  and  fro,  **  can  you 
shelf,  and  throwing  it  over  his  naked  tell  me  where  this  wonder  lives?  I  de- 
shoulders  seated  himself  opposite.  *<  My  sire  to  see  her,  and  if  possible  to  con- 
friend,"  said  he,  breaking  silence,  <*  has  verse  with  her." 
something  to  tell  me :  what  is  this  melan-  **  Nothing  easier,"  said  the  young 
cboly  matter  ?"  man,  with  a  smile  of  satisfaction ;  **  she 

<*  You  easily  guess  my  thoughts,"  re-  allows  me  her  presence  when  I  desire  it, 

plied  the  youth ;  **  perhaps  know  them  and  converses  freely  with  ail.  I  am  come 

by  divination."  but  now  from  her  banquet-room,  where 

«*  No,"  replied  the  statuary,  "  but  here  she  entertained  Lysis,  thoi  ex-archon, 
are  certain  signs :  You  enter  my  shop  Meton,  the  parasite,  and  myself,  with  a 
before  sunrise;  an  early  hour:  you  sit  wonderful  discourse  of  her  adventures 
down  without  a  word,  and  sufier  your  and  opinions  The  third  night  from  this, 
eyesto  wander  over  the  floor,as  if  to  know  we  are  to  meet  again,  when  she  means  to 
how  many  chips  of  marble  I  have  made  continue  the  story  of  her  adventures, 
since  you  were  here,  and  the  floor  clean  You  shall  go  with  me  and  hear  it  out." 
swept — <  and  your  wife  in  a  cleanly  With  these  words  the  young  man  turn- 
fury  f —  Yes,  and  you  fold  your  man-  ed  to  depart,  but  first  embraced  his 
tie  close  about  you,  though  the  air  is  friend  ;  and,  if  I  dream  aright,  the  other 
hot;  and  presently,  fixing  your  ^e  on  returned  his  embrace  with  such  tender- 
my  face,  you  lean  backward  against  the  ness  as  a  father  might  use  toward  his  son. 
model  of  a  boy  Bacchus  which  I  shaped  The  third  night  after  found  them  in  the 
but  yesterday,  and  the  soft  clay  is  crush-  banquet-room  of  Diotima;  but  the  para- 
ed  out  of  shape."  site  was  not  there.  Lysis  having  brought 

'*  I  am  a  fool,"  exclaimed  the  youth,  another  friend  with  him,  a  certain  wise 

starting  up,  and  looking  distressedly  at  man  of  Ionian  birth  and  education, 

the  model,  and  then  at  his  friend.   **  But  And  now  let  me  describe  in  brief  the 

you  shall  not  be  the  loser  by  my  folly.  I  persons  of  those  who  were  prresent  at 

have  a  pleasant  piece  of  news  for  you.  this  banquet,  that  whoever  wishes  may 

Be  inquisitive  for  once,  my  wise  man !"  make  a  picture  of  them  in  the  glass  of 

**  Well,  then,  for  once,  I  will  ask —  his  memory — I  mean,  in  his  fancy. 

What  is  it  ?"  First,  then,  let  us  observe  the  venerable 

«•  This  then  it  is,  that  in  this  city  there  Diotima,  the  image  of  courtesy  and  piety 

18  a  certain  Lesbian  woman,  who   is  grown  antiquated — her  fair  sxin  marked 

wiser  than  yourself ;   for  why  ?  she  is  with  as  many  delicate  lines  as  she  had 

older,  and  has  a  gift  of  divination.    She  lived  years ;  her  white  locks  escaping 

will  penetrate  your  thfugbts ;  flesh  and  over  her  'neck  under  a  chaplet  of  blue 

blood  are  no  hindrance  to  her."  flowers.    She  sat  upright,  and  elevated, 

**  Some  Egyptian  pretender,"  said  the  at  the  head  of  the  table,  looking  down 

other.  the  hall. 

•*  She  haa  been  in  Egypt."  answered  On  each  side  was  a  eooeh  oorvred 
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with  yellow  cnshions,  and  resting  on  Imag:e  to  yonreelf  m  rolmst  %QTe,  wiik 

bronze  legs,  caired  to  resemble  grmons.  an  equal  breadth  of  hips  and  sbcaldcDs 

Three  persons   might  recline  on  each,  large  hands  and  feet,  a  broad  brows  iaoc, 

sitting  upon  their  feet   in  the  Asiatic  prominent  rolling  eyeballs,  a  large  looae, 

fashion  ;  or  so  reclining  as  to  rest  on  the  satyrical  mouth,  and  a  taurine  bead,  bald 

left  elbow,  while  the  right  hand  brought  upon  the  summit,  with  outstanding  hair 

food,  or  a  cup,  from  the  table  to    the  about  the  ears,  and  yoa   have  fancied 

lips.  Socrates   the  statuary,  a   man    already 

On  the  right  of  Diotima  reclined  Cy-  famous  in  Athens  for  the  wit  and  wis- 

mon  with  his  friend,  whom  custom  al-  dom  of  his  conversation,  thoogh  not  yet 

lowed  him  to  introduce.    Cymon's  head  passed  his  thirtieth  year. 

might  lean  upon  the  bosom  of  his  friend»  Such  were  the  guests  of  Diotiaa  at- 

for  he  reclined  midway  on  the  couch,  the  sembled  to  hear  the  second  part  ol  tW 

place  of  honor.  story  ot  her  life. 

The  other  couch  was  taken  by  the  so-  **  You  are  very  welcome,  Socrates.* 

phist  and  the  ex-archon,  who  lay  not  said  she,  addressing  herself  to  the  stata- 

very  near  each  other,  and  were  mutually  ary,  **  and  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  mj 

respectful  and  distant.     This  sophist  (as  friend  Cymon  for  the  favor  of  yoor  pre- 

the  learned  of  that  day  were  wont  to  be  sence.    I  have  beard  much  of  yonr  v». 

called,  though  the  appellation  soon  be-  dom — or  rather  of  your  love  ot  w 

came  a  word  of  reproach)  seemed  a  man  for  it  is  said  you  renounce  all  preti 

of  middle  a^,  of  a  lean  but  healthy  look,  to  knowledge,  and  only  profess  n  r 

with  an  ohve  complexion,  black  quick  ment  desire  to  attain  it" 

eyes  and  black  hair,  flowing  in  long  ring-  **  And  by  that  very  deaire»  excellent 

lets  in  effeminate  trim.    He  wore  a  close  Diotima,  am  I  brought  hither,  under  ikt 

shirt  of  purple  3tuff,  embroidered  with  shadow  of  Cymon,  to  catch  n  iitUe  <d 

gold ;  and  over  this  a  short  blue  cloak,  that  which  is  said  to  flow  so  copiona^y 

fathered  in  the  throat  with  a  diamond  from  your  own  lips." 
roach.  His  fingers  were  loaded  with  *'  Cymon  has  misrepresented  me,"  an* 
heavy  rings  of  various  fashions,  and  on  swered  Diotima,  **  my  proieaaion  in  naC 
his  feet  were  very  elegant  slippers  of  wisdom,  but  the  desire  ol  glory ;  I  pin- 
Egyptian  make.  His  person  reclined  in  fess  only  this,  to  detect  in  ochera  tkn 
a  graceful  manner  on  nis  left  arm,  ex-  same  passion  that  is  in  myself,  the  pen- 
tending  the  hand  that  had  most  diamonds  sion  of  true  honor ; — but  as  for  tlie  reaiiy 
on  it  with  an  air  of  observation,  as  of  attaining  tiue  honor,  that  is  the  nftui  ol 
one  who  knew  the  world,  and  set  down  a  power  superior  to  myself,  who 
the  admiration  of  fools  at  its  true  value,  give  it  or  withhold  it,  as  be  plenaen 
He  reclined   upon    the   middle  of   the  She  would  then  have  addieneed 

couch,  the  place  of  honor  assigned  him    to  Lysis,  but  seeing  an  uneasy  mc 

by  Lysis,  who  placed  himself  above  the  the  ups  of  the  Ionian,  she  iodicnted  by  n 

stranger,  nearer  to  Diotima.  courteous  smile,  that  she  waited  to  ' 

And  now,  in  the  due  order,  1  must  what  he  would  say. 

speak  of  Lysis,  the  ex-archon,  a  man  of  **  1  perceive,"  said  he, 

sense,  but  bitter  in  opinion.     His  figure  person  in  particular,  *'  that  I  have 

bore  marks  of  service  in  the  city  and  the  into  a  v^  deaiiable  company;  and  I 

camp,  and  seemed  repulsively  hard  and  augur  well  from  it  of  what  1  am  to  loak 

bonv.     His  brows  and  eyes  partook  of  for  in  Athens.    Not  to  mention  my 

the  hue  of  his  complexion,  which  was  orable  friend    the  ex-archon,    (m 

dusk  and  sallow.    He  wore  the  large  hi$  right  hand,)  or  the  bcaniy  and 

robe  of  the  citizens,  with  a  close  black  destr  of  the  young   man,  {^9tumg  « 

skull-cap  on  his  shaven  crown,  as  the  kind  look  ufon  Cymon,)  or   the    sLil 

Deisbion  was  with  most  at  that  day.  of  conversation  which  I  mnat  ack«o«* 

I  need  not  dwell  upon  the  person  of  ledge  in  my  rustic  friend  opnoaitn,  i&ow- 

young  Cymon,  for  it  is  only  ugliness  ing  to  Socrates,  idb  bow$d  on^y  ■»  rr- 

which  can  be  described;  and  noticing  turn,)  am  1  not  the  moat  Ibrtnnnle  ml 

only  that  his  figure,  but  for  too  great  slen-  men  to  meet  with  the  iar-£uned  ~ 

derness,  might  have  served  for  a  Gaay-  the  most  acute  and  sophistical  ol 

mede,  1  turn  the  eyes  of  iancy  upon  that  and  that  too  in  her  very  lionsf 

of  his  companion ;  who,  though  not  the  the  fortunate  mosMnt  when  she 

very  king  of  ugly  fellows,  might  be  set  give  ns  a  history  ol  her  life  and 

-''^wn  for  no  beauty.  tvssr 
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The  Ionian  spoke  in  a  soft  voice,  with  and  his  disrespect  for  the  books  of  Her- 

an  accent  e^regiously  polished,  and  a  mes;  nay,  this  Moyses  had  the  aadacitj 

roannerthe  most  collected  possible;  mov-  to  write  other  books,  which  he  claimed 

ing  his  glittering  right  hand  as  he  spoke  had  as  much  divinity  in  them,  if  not 

with  delicate  gestures,    iust  indicating  more,  than  any  of  the  old  time.    For» 

surprise  and  pleasure;  looking  now  upon  whereas Tboth,  the  god  of  human  wis- 

one, and  now  upon  the  other;  so  that  dom,  was  the  dictator  of  the  Hermetic 

mil  were  embarrassed  and  silenced  by  his  volumes,  this  Syrian  ascribed  his  to  the 

confidence  and  condescension.      While  super- essential  gods,  whom  he  named 

he  sipped  his  wine  at  the  conclusion,  as  Elohim. 

wits  do  wh^n  conscious  of  a  good  thing,  **  Well  might  the  worthy  conservatives 
Socrates,  beginning  in  a  broken  voice,  of  Heliopolis  be  jealous  with  such  a  fear 
as  if  humiliated,  addressed  him  :  '*  Your  before  them.  Nothing  so  shakes  and  en- 
speech  affects  me  in  so  wonderful  a  man-  feebles  the  old  system  of  things  as  a  new 
ner,  excellent  stranger,  what  with  its  en-  opinion  touching  deity.  Of  this  be  as- 
tireness  and  elegance,  I  could  listen  long,  sured,  my  friends,  (andf  I  say  it  not  of  my- 
though  it  contained  nothing  of  import-  self,  but  from  the  ancient  wisdom,)  the 
ance,  (which  is,  I  think,  the  highest  people  are  what  the  priests  make  them, 
praise  of  an  admirable  speech) ; — much  and  the  priests  are  what  the  national  be- 
more,  then,  must  I  listen  with  a  kind  of  lief  makes  them.  Let  the  instruction  be 
passion  and  delight  when  I  imagine  that  pure,  the  priests  and  the  people  will  be 
a  treat  of  human  nature  and  of  wisdom  is  pure ;  but  when  the  gods  are  not  known, 
1o  be  expected,  delivered  in  this  style.**  and  the  mysteries  neglected,  then  comes 

«*  You  forget,  sir,"  said  the  other,  "that  idol  worship  and  cross  pride.     It  was 

&e  occasion  is  not  mine,  but  Diotima's."  taught  by  them  of  old  time  that  there  are 

**  No,**  he  answered,  "  I  did  not  forget  but  three  supreme  gods,  and  these  are, 

that;  I  rather  thought  the  more  of  it  from  Justice  paternal.  Love  the  inspircr  and 

your  happy  allusion,  and  the  bliss  you  Truth  the  obeyer;  whom  Moyses  named 

seemed  suddenly  to  feel  on  the  assemblage  Elohim,  the  Beings — and  this  not  of  him- 

of  so  many  agreeable  circumstances  at  your  self,  but  out  of  the  ancient  wisdom  given 

first  taste  of  Athens.    I  could  not  but  to  the  first  fathers  of  men.    But  this 

think  on  our  good  fortune  in  being  the  knowledge  was  now  suffered  to  lie  out 

poor  instruments  of  so  great  happiness  to  of  sight,  and  the  ueople  stuffed  with 

a  stranger  on  hU  sudden  appearance ;  and  gross  inventions  of   sacrifices,  enthusi- 

it  persuaded  me  the  more  that  the  gods  asms,  the  worship  of  Isis,  and  a  thousand 

overiook  all  things  to  our  good."  new-fangled   sacred    names,  expressing 

**  The  mode  of  speech  you  use,"*  said  the  not  gods,  but  mere  passions,  desires  and 

other,  with  the  same  gracious  voice,  ••  is  things — a  rich  contrivance  of  priestly 

not  unknown  to  me,  though  as  yet  rhe-  avarice  to  rob  the  poor  of  their  faith  and 

toricians  have  no  sufficient  name  for  it.**  their  money.*' 

Socrates  and  Lysis  seemed  struck  with        *<  Allow  me,"  said  the  Ionian,  *<  to  ex- 

mstonishment  at  this  answer,  and  would  press  my  perfect  agreement  with  you  in 

have  forgotten  the  purpose  of  their  meet-  regard  to  these  priestly  inventions  which 

ing,  had  not  Cymon  reminded  Diotima  of  we  name  ^ods.     To  me  they  are  dreams 

ker  promise.   She  then  began,  as  follows :  only,  fabrications  of  human  wit.     As  for 

*'  Manes,  who  had  shown  more  favor  your  trine  of  supreme  gods,  I  am  willing 

to  the  Greeks  than  was  agreeable  to  the  to  admit  them,  if  it  seems  necessary  as 

court,  began  to  make  himself  odious  and  standing  at  the  height  of  the  popular 

suspected,  by  trying  to  introduce  certain  contemplation.  The  state  must  have  gods 

Greek  hymns,  wnich  I  translated  for  him,  to  swear  by,  else  we  could  not  sufficiently 

to  be  sung  at  a  religious  festival,  and  still  terrify  our  witnesses;  and  for  tragedies 

more,  by  nis  intimacy  with  Pythagoras,  and  pastoral  days,  to  say  nothing  of 

of  whom  the  college  at  Heliopolis  con-  hymns  and  fables,  your  gods,  like  Esop*s 

ceived  a  violent  jealousy,  because  of  his  beasts,  are  very  serviceable." 
theological  differences ;  for  he  pretended        "  Pray,  sir,"  said  Lysis,    "  do  you 

to  originate  certain  new  ideas  of  the  know  the  dangerous  effect  of  such  opin- 

deities  and  their  natures,  and  spoke  irre-  ions  in   the  minds  of  young  persons  ? 

▼erently  of  the  books  of   Hermes,  as  Could  I  persuade  our  friend  Cvmon  here, 

though  they  might  be  less  respected  at  that  there  are  no  gods,  would  it  not  be 

sK>nie  future  day  than  they  were  then,  doing  him  an  injury  V* 
Hm  Heliopolitans  remembered  Moyses,       **  1  have  too  great  an  opinion  of  hit 
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virtue,"  replied  the  Ionian,  *'  to  tliink  it  mat  riches.    1  would  have  jou  to  M- 

would  make  a  difiereDce  in  his  conduct  derstand,  my  frienda,  that  I  do  not  can; 

He  seems  to  roe  altogether  inspired  by  •  my  instmctions  to  such  extremes,  aaless 

delightful    sentimentit.      The   generous  at  the  desire  of  the  pupil ;  I  take  then 

impulses  of  his  own  nature  will  lead  him  with  me  as  far  as  seems  proper  for  the 

aright ;  he  needs  only  the  outward  ac-  case.     If  Master  Cyroon,  for  riampk, 

coroplishments,  the  finish  of  travel,  rhe-  should  be  enamored  of  some  bcantv  of 

toric  and  conversation,  with  a  proper  cood  family,  whom  his  modesty  kia- 

self-respect,    (which  1  will  engage  to  dershim  from  pleasing,  I  might  taaity 

teach  him  if  he  chooses,)  to  be  a  very  inspire  him  with  a  harmless  confideDoe, 

complete  person.    The  picture  promises  by  the  proper  maxims  rejpuding  woiDca, 

divinely  if  one  could  but  animate  it.*'  and  the  arts  of  approaching  them.*" 

Cymon  hung  his  head  low  upon  this  '*  But  that,**  said  Lysis,  **  would  be  aa 
burst  of  Ionic  impudence.  Then  Soc-  invasion  on  the  province  of  our  eater- 
rates,  who  seemed  half  asleep  during  the  tainer." 

narrative  and  conversation,  rose  a  little        '*  Our  accomplished  friend,*  mid  Dio- 

on  his  couch,  and  fixed  his  eyes  cheer-  tima,  with  a  smile,  **  would  by  no  mcaas 

fully  but  steadfastly  on  those  of  the  trespass  on  my  province.     I  am  a  mete 

sophist.    *<  0  divine  stranger,"  said  he,  diviner ;  I  profess  only  to  predict  the  sac- 

**  tnat  is  a  diflScult  art  whicn  you  profess,  cess  of  enterprises ; — he,  on  the  cootrary, 

of  teaching  men  properly  to  resoect  them-  professes  to  teach  the  arts  by  which  ik^ 

selves ;  but  to  me  it  scenes  innnitely  de-  may  be  brought  to  a  successful  iaaoe.** 
sirable  that  they  should  learn  to  do  so.        The  Ionian  bowed,  and  seemed _wcll 

If  any  man  would  teach  me  this  art,  I  pleased  with  i)iotama's  aoawer. 

would  call  him  saviour — if  the  principle  Socrates,  abating  nothing  of  his  i 

I  learned  from  him  would  suffer  me."  look,  spoke  again :  '*  Beseech  voo. 

*'  The  function  of  our  venerable  enter-  is  this  all  ^our  teaching ;  or  is  there 

tainer,"  replied  the  Ionian,  "  is  to  teach  thing  behind — any  science,  or  any  ua^ 

the  ^  art  of  love  and  the  discipline  of  ven»l  principles  from  which  you  daw 

honor.    Mine,  on  the  other  hand,  is  to  your  instruction ; — or  are  these  scakd 

inspire  self-respect,  which  I  do  by  the  up  in  your  own  breast .'" 
use  of  certain  maxims  and  instructions,        '*  To  the  wise  and  mature,"  replied  iha 

by  no  means  difficult  or  disagreeable,  other,  "  I  willingly  open  my  prucipka; 


teaching  his  daughter  to  hold  up  her  dence,  and  turnM  his  eyes  carcfnliy 
head.  The  girl  learned  so  easily,  she  away  from  those  of  the  oueationer,  vha 
got  a  confidence  in  herself  at  the  first  seemed  no  way  moved.  Then  Lysis  look- 
lesson,  and  a  month  after  was  the  impu-  ed  at  Diotima,  as  if  expectinc  her  to  ooa- 
dentest  chit  in  the  city — an  example  of  tinue  her  narrative,  woich  sihedid  aa  ioi- 
the  effect  of  my  teaching  in  its  excess;  lows: 

her  father,  who  had  been  ^eved  by  her  "  Manes* unpopularity  incrcaaed  to  tfca! 

excessive  modesty,  was  m  a  transport  height,  he  was  finally  deposed  from  hm 

with  the  change ; — I  left  her,  followed  office  of  supreme  magistrate,    naJcr  a 

by  a  train  of  suitors  and  toadys,  whom  false  accusation  of  showing  favor  to  c«t- 

sne  disciplined  in  the  prettiest  fashion,  tain  Greek  merchants  in  a  deciaioe  am  a 

This  emerald  I  had  oi  a  young  Italian  case  of  contraband  trade.     These  smt- 

prince,  who  stammered  through  excess  chants  purchased  a  carip  of  cora  ai  a 

of  diffidence.     I  cured  him  in  a  twink-  village   below   Heliopohs,    which 

ling: — so  that  he  rose  in  council,  and  sold  them  contrary   to  the  law  % 

made  a  speech  for  war,  without  the  least  gave  the  Pbarao  a  monopoly  of  all 

knowledge  of  the  policy.     His  father  corn.    With  singular  efTronterr  the 

gave  me  this  ring  m  full  court    This  ers  charged  the  buyers  with  the  « 

ruby  I  had  of   a  woman    of   quality  weight  of  the  fault,  but  Manea,  nocv.t^ 

in  Cyprus,  much  given  to  blushing.    By  standing  a  majority  of  the  jodfces 

the  use  of  my  doctrine  she  quickly  re-  against  him,  set  the  Greek  nerehaata 

covered  herself,  and  from  the  extreme  of  liberty,  and  fined  their  accusers  for 

modesty,  rushed  into  a  surprising  excess  tempt  in  bringing  the  accuaatioa, 

of  confidence.    She  is  now  a  very  famous  the  inflicting  the  usual  penalty  £otr 

and  accomplished  courtesan,  and  amasses  tion  of  the  monopoly. 
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«  At  the  time  of  lilane^  degradation  knoiirledge  of  the  true  and  the  sincere 

from  the  judgeship  Pythagoras  was  with  flowed  mm  her  as  the  water  from  a 

him,  and  by  way  of  consolation,  pro-  deep  spring,  calmly  and  constantly.    She 

posed  a  journey  through  Syria,  for  he  knew  no  science,  and  needed  none ; — 

had  beard  much  of  the  Syrians  whom  she  knew  no   experience    of    misfor- 

Moyses  led  out  of  Egypt,  and  wished  to  tunes,  and  needed  none— she  esteemed 

know  their  customs  and  opinions.    Find-  herself  so  lightly,  her  thoughts  dwelt 

ing  ourselyes  deserted  in  the  city,  we  upon  others  in  no  spirit  of  contrast;  but 

easily  consented  to  the  plan,  and  putting  in  admiration,  or  in  love,  or  in  pity.   Her 

on  Greek  dresses  we  descended  the  Nile  motions  were  composed,  and  dignified  in 

and  joined  a  caravan  which  was  just  go-  their  simplicity.     Her  face  rayc3  out  no 

ing  eastward  from  Pelusium.  yanity,  and  shone  with  no  complaoen- 

"  Our  party  consisted  of  about  one  cy — nor  did  the  absence  of  a  smile  im- 
hundred  of  both  sexes,  slaves  and  free,  pair  its  sweetness ;  the  misery  of  another 
We  carried  a  great  quantity  of  goods  for  infused  no  selfish  horror  into  its  expres- 
the  trade  of  interior  Asia.  The  baggage  sion.  Her  love  appeared  in  her  actions 
camels  were  loaded  with  the  cloths  and  only,  and  her  anger  in  silence  and  averted 
fine  manufactures  of  £gypt ;  knives,  loolcs.  Only  one  thing  moved  her  to  jea- 
swords,  chariots,  harness,  utensils  of  lousy,  that  another  should  have  behaved 
brass,  and  finely  wrought  furniture ;  to-  more  honorably  than  herself.  She  was 
gether  with  a  great  store  of  grain  for  the  measure  of  conscience,  and  the  rule 
sustenance  and  traffic.  On  the  second  of  equity,  and  if  she  looked  for  any  plea- 
day  of  our  journey,  Dione  fell  sick,  and  sure,  it  was  in  the  contemplation  of  its 
while  we  waited  for  her  recovery  in  a  being  shared  by  another.  To  me — bum- 
Syrian  village,  on  the  third  day  she  died,  ing  as  I  was  with  vain  pride  and  the 
And  now  permit  me  to  dwell  for  an  instant  false  passion  of  knowledge,  and  happy 
upon  the  late  and  the  character  of  Dione,  only  in  the  display  of  conversational 
that  I  may  render  some  justice  to  her  graces — the  clear  character  of  Dione 
worth.  On  the  second  day  of  her  fever,  stood  in  contrast.  Her  habitual  silence 
which  was  the  third  of  our  journey,  we  and  stately  composure,  bred  in  me  a  feel- 
made  a  couch  for  her  in  the  court  of  the  ing  akin  to  jeabusy,  nor  could  I  alwajrs 
caravanserai,  an  inclosure  of  four  walls,  endure  to  hear  her  praises ;  though  I  af- 
in  which  was  a  spring  of  cold  water,  fected  often  to  advise  her  mild  spirit,  and 
which  we  named  the  water  of  grief;  but  spoke  of  her  promising;  youth  with  an 
Dione  named  it  the  fountain  of  immor-  air  of  elderly  satisfaction :  now  she  is 
tality.  To  her  it  had  a  sweet  taste,  but  with  the  gods,  and  mingled  in  their 
to  us  it  seemed  brackish  and  bitter.    Py-  spheres." 

thagoras,  who  had  a  perfect  knowledge  **  You  describe  the  character  of  ^our 

of  medicine,  exerted  ail  bis  art  to  save  friend,*'  interrupted  the  Ionian,  **  in  a 

the  life  of  our  friend,  but  the  mark  of  manner  perfectly  elegant    One  would  al- 

death  soon  appeared  in  her  lace.    At  the  most  be  willing  to  lose  a  friend  for  the 

hour  of  sunnse  of  the  third  morning  she  pleasure  of    paying  them  such  a  tri- 

rose  suddenly  on  her  couch,  and  cabling  bute.** 

me  to  her  in  a  dear  sweet  voice,  threw  *<  That  wpuld  be  in  accordance  with 

her  arms  about  my  neck,  and  in  that  pos-  the  wish  of  a  certain  wise  Atheniaa 

ture  expired  with  a  smile  upon  her  lips,  whom  J  knew,"  said  Socrates,  *<  who 

Let  us  with  a  decent  care  refrain  from  preferred  to  be  absent  from  bis  friends 

describing,  or  even  fancying,  the  agonies  that  he  might  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  writ- 

of  the  final  hour,  or  the  grief  of  those  ing  to  them." 

witnesses  whose  life  was,  for  the  time,  **  It  is  indeed  a  luxury,**  said  Lysis, 

but  a  living  death.  "to  be  compared  with  no  other— tha 

**  Among  those  who  have  connected  luxury  of  diiscovering  the  most  generoua 

themselves  among  my  friends,  and  whom  and  friendly  desires,  without  the  necea- 

I  too  have  so  accounted,  this  good  girl  sity  of  putting  them  to  the  test ;  and 

mast  have  the  first  praise ;  for  that  in  therefore,  without  the  danger  of  finding 

true  temper  and  fullness  of  spirit  I  have  them  warped  bv  the  cross  purposes  61 

not  known  her  equal  amonr  women.   In  one's  own  selfishness." 

her  I  seemed  to  see  a  proof,  that  though  •*  Yes,"  exclaimed  the  Ionian,  with  a 

yirtne  be  a  teachable  thing  in  its  forms  peculiar  animation,  **  it  is  this  petty  in- 

and  its  ideas,  the  capacity  for  it  is  a  di-  tercourse  of  necessity  and  funiliarity, 

rine  gift,   and   not   impartable.     Her  which  debases  and  fntters  down  the  no- 
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ble  Mntiments  of  frieodBhip.    I  would  this  waj  and  that ;  nade  fools  of  bj 

bare  men  lire  to  each  other  as  the  gods  lore,  fear,  desire,  ambition,  religion,  f^ 

do  in  hearen  (if,  indeed,  there  be  such  a  triotism,  or  the  dread  of  porerty.    Let  m 

place,  which  I  doabt),  each  on  a  throne  then  sabdue  within  onrselres  this  tnxf 

of  his  own,  connected  by  no  belittling  of  tyrannical  impulses,  and  leara  to  r»- 

intimacies,  bat  observing  each  other  at  a  gard  men  and  things,  nay,   life  ili^ 

rei^tful  distance,  in  a  manner  perfectly  with  a  high  indifference.    In  a  word,  lit 

vmyenal  and  magnanimous.    Ah ! — that  us  respect  onrselTes  saflidentlT.** 

were  a  divine  friendship !"  **  I  was  not  disappointed,  then,"  wmi 

*<  I  am  loth,**  said  Socrates,  *<  to  jar  the  Socrates,  *'  in  my  expectetion  of  a  d» 


nerves  of  so  delicate  a  thought;  but  I  coniseof  wisdom  from  you,  acconlishai 

have  been  assured  by  some  very  pious  sir.    You  might  be  Metrodoms  ot  Epbs- 

persons,   that   the   friendships   ot   the  sus,  who  is  indeed  a  goklen  mle  to  ha 

deities  are  even  closer  than  our  own ; —  pupils." 

so  close,  it  is  said,  are  their  intimacies,        **  I  am  that  same  Metrodoms,*  wak 

one  of  them  cannot  do  the  least  trifling  the  Ionian  smiling ;  '*  my  opinioM  mt 

thing,  without  the  presence  of  all  the  ver^   current,  I  may  say  preralcat,  is 

others ;  and  it  is  furtner  related  that  no-  Ionia,  especially  among  the  better  fbiiii. 

thing  more  perfectly   sjrmbolizes  their  whose  station  in  life  aulows  tbean  to  a- 

friendship,  than  the  union  of  two  lovers,  ercise  a  proper  degree  of  self-revpect* 
or  of  a  mother  and  her  infant ;  when        «  How   is  this  .'**    exclaimed    Lvm: 

they  eat  off  the  same  dish,  drink  from  the  *<  did  you  say  that  one  most  be  rick  aai 

same  cup,  move  together,  do  tbe  same  idle  to  profit  by  your  doctrines  ?" 
acts,  think  the  same  thoughts,  and  for-        «*  Independent,  one  must  be,  ocruinly  * 

ever,  like  Venus'  doves,  are  together  and  said  the  Ionian,  **  to  profit  by  a  docmat 

inseparable."  such  as  mine ;  for  you  will  easily  fm- 

**  So  was  it,  0  excellent  man,"  said  ceive,  that  no  slave  or  depeodeot  penos 

Diotima,  '*  with  Dione  and  myself,  the  can  exercise  true  liberty.     Aa  for  iAs- 

better  with  the  worse ;  for  we  were  one  ness,  if  jrou  please  to  slur  an  ekpt 

and  inseparable;  and  I  am  persuaded  of  leisure  with  that  name,  I  will  make'  ss 

the  goodness  of  the  spirit  which  united  objection ;  names  are  of  slight  mooat* 
OS.**  **  How  is  it,  then,  tluit  yoo  teach  y 

**  An  old  story  you  tell  us,  my  friend ,**  doctrines  to  young  persons  depeadcat 

said  the  Ionian,  addressing  Socrates,  <*  of  their  parents  ?" 
this  union,  or  friendship  of  the  gods;  but        <«  My  instructions,**  said  tbe 

for  me,  I  observe  first,  that  as  the  office  ''tend  to  liberate  the  young  froai  aay  as- 

of  a  deity  must  be  cogopared  with  the  necessary  dread  of  their  fatbers ;  a 

function  of  a  king,  these  divine  friend-  dition  very  injurious  to  the  fine  e 

ships  should  be  perfect  impossibilities ;  asm  of  youth.** 
as  much  so  as  are  intimacies  between        <*  And  how  for  the  citizens  of  a 

magnanimous  mortals  here.    Diotima, as  added  Socrates;  **do  you  liberate 

bams  her  amiable  nature,  and  her  office  too,  from  any  unnecessary  bond^e  n 

as  a  love-prophet,    would  fain  see  a  the  laws  and  customs  ?" 
divinity  in  these  kinds  of  connections —        *•  I  profess  to  do  as  much,** 

but  observe  the  injury  the  soul  suffers  by  the  Ionian,  <*  and  who  does  doc 

submission  to  the  whims  of    another,  absurdity  of  excessive  reveraoce  for  a 

That  a  lover  is  a  slave,  no  wisdom  is  of  temporary  regulations :  while  we  I 

needed  to  see ;  he  is  subjected  to  all  man-  it  safe  and  convenient,  it  is  excelkss 

ner  of  indignities.    That  it  is  not  agreea-  obey  the  hiws ;  but  surely  yoa  aad  I 

ble  to  that  freedom  of  the  soul  which  I  as  able  to  enact  or  abrogate  laws  m  i 

profess  to  teach  and  to  cultivate,  need  Athenian  assembly.     We  might  ewa 

not  be  urged.    Men  should  not  be  sub-  better  than  they  !    I  see  nothing 

jeet  to  each  other,  and  if  any  passion  in   these  regoUtioos  !   they  art  far  a 

subjects  us  to  the  caprice  of  another,  we  popular  purpose,  and  may  be  mc  ac^  n 

should  endeavor  to  subdue  it.    Hence  pleasure.    Why  should  I,  tbeo. 

the  fearless  confidence  of  those  who  sub-  myself  with  a  gratuitous  revei 

due  that  excessive  modesty  which  de-  laws  which  work  me  no  benefit  ? 

nresses  the  soul.     Hence  the  superior  Socrates,  I  shouM  be  happy  to  boU  a 

happiness  of  those  whom  nature  has  en-  disputation  with  you  on  this  or  aay 

dowed  with  the  gift  of  indifference;  they  er  point  of  moials,  when  the 

are  not  harassed  and  perplexed,  pulled  convenient :  I  see  yoa  do 
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mt.    But  now  let  us  liftten  to  our  Tene-  grief  at  parting  was  at  least  eqnal  to  mj 

fable  entertainer."  own,  I  followed  my  new  master  to  his 

Saying  so,  Metrodoms  threw  himself  home  with  many  tears, 

into  an  easy   attitude,  reclined  nearly  <*  We  entered  a  conrt,  in  a  narrow  street 

prostrate,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  sil-  that  ran  next  the  wall  of  the  city.    From 

Ter  cop  which  he  held  empty  in  his  rieht  the  conrt,  my  master  led  me  into  an  np- 

hand ;  the  fingers  of  the  left,  which  his  per  chamber,  which  overlooked  the  wall 

position  required  him  to  stretch  out  upon  and  opened  into  a  corridor   connected 

the  table,  being  employed  in  rolling  little  with  it  by  a  wooden  pkitform  thrown 

bread  balls,  or  keeping  slow  time  to  a  over  the  space  below.    The  privilege  of 

sort  of  peacock's  music,  or  hero-music,  building  this  platform  between  his  own 

audible  only  to  himself.      Seeing  her  house  and  the  wall,  belonged  to  every 

guests  attentive,  Diotima  resumed  her  keeper  of  the  walls  in  time  of  peace — an 

narrative :  office  which  my  master  nsed  for  his  own 

**0n  the  third  day  after  her  death,"  advantage,  for  he  converted  his  house 

continued  she,  **  we  caused  the  body  of  into  a  receptacle  of  contraband  goods, 

our  friend  to  be  buried,  the  nature  of  her  which  his  smugglers  brouj^ht  thither  in 

malady  forbidding  its  preservation.  Then  the  middle  of  the  darkest  nights ;  and  he, 

we  mounted  fleet  horses,  and  rode  swift-  letting  down  a  cord,  drew  np  the  pack- 

ly  over  the  desert  vntil  ni^ht ;  hoping  to  ages  and  bestowed  them, 

rejoin  our  oompany  at  Sidon.    But  the  <*Thenameofthisoldman  wasBeraliely 

gods  gave  us  another  destiny.     In  the  which  means,  shadow  of  God.    For  the 

night,  in  our  tents,  midway  between  Si-  first  seven  days  he  left  me  to  myself, 

don  and  Egypt,  we  were  set  upon  by  sending  a  little  Jewish  girl  with  food  to 

robbers,  an^  my  husband  slain  defend-  my  chamber  twice  in  each  day.    I  passed 

inr  me,  by  a  spear  thrust  at  him  from  tlie  time  uneasOy,  and  soon  began  to  be 

behind.    The  robbers  bound  Pythagoras  so  weary  of  my  solitude,  which  was  un- 

and  myself,  and  setting  us  together  on  a  broken  save  by  the  momentary  appear^ 

strong  courser,  nlloped  fast  over  the  anee  of  the  child,  I  could  have  endured 

hills  to  a  city  of  Judan  which  is  named  the  meanest  company  in  the  world  and 

Jerusalem.    Here  we  were  carried  bound  have  been  grateful  for  it.    With  all  this 

into  the  market-place,  and  exposed  for  I  felt  more  and  more  sensibly  the  terrible 

•ale.     While  we  stood  there  half  dead  losses  that  had  fallen  upon  me  in  such 

with  grief  and  the  sense  of  our  mutual  guick  succession.    I  had  hardly  time  to 

misfortunes,  exposed  to  the  examination  feel  the  force  of  one  before  it  was  fol- 

cf  the  buyers,  who  used  no  ceremony  lowed  by  another.** 

with  us,  a  venerable  man  came  by,  who  '*  Did  3rou  ever  learn  the  particulars  of 

stopped  when  he  saw  us,  and  gazed  at-  Pythagoras'  escape,  or  whether  he  re* 

tentively  on  my  face.  mained  long  in  slavery,"  said  Cymon. 

**  <  Are  not  you,'    said  he,  speaking  in  **  I  Dever  again  saw  him,"  continued 

Egyptian,  *  the  wife  of  Manes,  the  Hiero-  Diotima,  **  nor  heard  of  him,  until  I  came 

politan.'*  to  Athens.    I  then  learned  that  he  fell 

**  I  answered  that  I  was,  and  gathering  into  the  hands  of  a  SIdonian  Merchant, 

hope  from  hisinouiry,!  told  him  by  what  who  was  so  charmed  with  his  discourse 

misfortunes  I  had  been  brought  to  Jeru-  and  character,  he  gave  him  his  liberty, 

•alem.    When  the  old  man  had  heard  and  furnished  him  with  mone^  and  mer- 

my  story,  to  which  he  listened  with  a  pa-  chandise  for  his  eastern  expedition.  After 

tient  attention,  he  said  that  God  hnd  now  several  years  of  travel  he  went  oyer  to 

Even  him  an  opportunity,  which  he  had  Italy  and  established  a  school  of  science, 

ng  looked  for,  of  requiting  Manes  for  «  On  the  morning  of  the  eighth  day  Be* 

his  own  redemption  out  of  captivity ;  for  raliel  entered  my  chamber.    He  had  on  a 

that  he  himself  had  been  a  slave  in  Egypt  rough  sleeved  robe,  girded  at  the  waist 

and  was  his  freed-man.    So  saying  he  and  gathered  close  at  the  throat,  without 

palled  a  purse  of  gold  from  under  his  collar  or  ornament.    His  beard,  which 

finite  and  paid  down  my  ransom  to  the  was  black  and  wiry,  reached  down  to 

eeper.    Happy  as  I  was  to  have  fallen  his  girdle,  and  the  whole  bush  of  it  moved 

into  such  hands,  the  thought  of  leaving  in  a  disagreeable  manner  when  he  spoke. 

Pythagoras  was  intolerable  to  me.    1  In  one  hand  he  held  a  scroll  with  writing 

urged  the  old  man  to  purchase  him  also ;  materials,  and  in  the  other  a  woman*8 

bat  be  remained  as  if  deaf,  and  giving  dress  of  the  fashion  of  his  people.    I 

rae  time  only  to  embrue  my  friend,  whose  came  forward  as  he  entered,  and  kneeling 
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before  him,  would  have  kissed  his  hands  shadow,  and  not  the  anbsluiee,  of  good ; 

but  for  the  dress  in  one  and  the  scroll  a  just  man  devoid  of  mercy  and  of  koi 

in  the  other,  which  prevented  me  ;  in  Nevertheless,  he  was  the  favorite  of 

lieu  of  either,  I  took  up  the  hem  of  his  city. 

garment,  and  saluted  that,  though  I  re-        **  1  lived  out  my  year  with   this  pt 

member  it  smelt  of  fish.    Without  letting  of  legality,  serving  him  accordiAs  to  ite 

fo  the  scroll  or  the  linen,  (for  it  seemed  letter.    1  kept  his  house  in  omr,  mi 

impossible  for  Beraliel  to  let  anything  go,  did  the  required  offices  without  ropiniig. 

of  which  he  once  had  hold,)  he  command-  He  would  have  had  me  adopt  his  ova 

ed  me  to  rise,  and  when  I  did  so,  kissed  religion ;   but  I    conceived    too   ill  m 

my  forehead,  which  brought  his  beard  opinion  of  the  doctrine  from  bis  appljo- 

all  over  my  face  like  a  furze-bush.    Then  tion  of  it,  and  resisted  his  pe 

he  sat  down  upon  a  bench  at  one  side  the  last,  sufiering  him  only  to 

of  the  room,  and  bidding  me  sit  by  him,  in  the  articles  oihis  Oeuth,  which«  i 

which  I  obsequiously  did,  he  began  to  I  could  not  conceal  an  incJinatina  lo 

open  his  intentions.    I  was  to  live  with  learn.** 

him,  in  the  capacity  of  a  housekeeper,  for       <*  Pra^,  let  us  hear  some  portknlsiii 

as  long  a  time  as  he  himself  had  been  a  good  Diotima,**  said  Socrates.  **  of  tho 

servant  to  Manes^which  was  for  the  Syrian  religion ;  unless  jrou 

space  of  a  year ;  after  which  I  should  to    relate   some   surprising 

receive  a  sum  of  money,  the  same  which  which  befel  you  in  Jernaalean  ** 
Manes  gave  himself,  and  be  at  liberty  to        **  I  can  tell  you  in  brief,   niy 

go  where  I  pleased.    Such  were  Bendiel's  all  that  I  remember  of  the  iiaitli  of  m 

notions  of  gratitude.  Sjrrians  of  Judea.    They  proleaa  to  w 

**  I  had  anticipated  a  worse  fate,  and  ship  only  one  God,  whose  name  it  is  m- 

could  not  complain.    Resolving  to  make  lawful  to  utter ;  ii  that  can  be 

the  best  of  my  destiny,  I  took  the  Jew-  have  a  name  which  includes  all 

ish  dress  and  put  it  on  before  him,  with  and  is  the  source  of  all.     A 

which  he  seemed  much  gratified,  and  they,  is  given  to  a  thing  to  di 

sending  for  the  little  girl,  a  niece  of  his,  from  some  other  thing ;  and  lo  a 

he  bade  her  kiss  me  and  call  me  aunt,  distingmish  him  from  other  men 

and  then  added,  that  I  should  have  the  there  were  many  gods,  each  ahooid  U 

freedom  and  the  care  of  all  his  house,  distiimiished  by  a  name ;  but  if  th« 

except  a  particular   chamber  near  my  is  onJy  one  God,  he  cannot  be  mmd 

own,  of  which  he  carried  the  key  at  his  without  impiety.    His  titles  aicnify  bs 

Sirdle.    Then,  unfolding  the  scroll,  he  Being  only ; — ^These  are,  « £iAmC*  tt> 

esired  me  to  sign  my  name  to  it    This  Powers,  or  the  Beings,  becanse  he  » 

I  did,  in  the  Egyptian  chararacter.    He  dudes  all  Beinos ; — *  I  ass,*  ■ig^sifj  t^ 

then  read  the  instrument  aloud,  translat-  pure  being; — *  lam  UoaumI  ma^*  ni» 

ing  it  word  for  word,  into  £g3rptian.  mff  that  he  is  uncreated,  and  Aom  sdC 

Its  purport  was,  that  I  had  agreed  to  exut  (or  stand  forth  in  time  and  ssset 

serve  him  for  a  year,  (adding  the  several  but  simply  Is,  and  is  the  Sonroe  ojimt 

particulars  of  our  agreement,)  and  de-  and  of  opaoe  and  of  all  thiags. 
daring  the  obligation  he  owed  my  for-        <*  They  worship  the  One  Beuy 

mer  master,  and  his  desire  to  requite  it  prayer  sjul  sacrifice,  acoorviiBg  to  a 

exactly.    On  such  a  scale  did  Beralid  monial  appointed  by  Moysea ;  ^wbKb,  j 

measure  his  justice,  which  he  mistook  some  particulars,  resembles  tbe  Egjpom 

for  gratitude.    Everything  he  did  bore  ceremonial.    A  bod^  of  prifsli 

the  impress  of  the  same  conscientiousness,  apftrt  lor  this  service,  as  tbey 

He  carried  his  frauds  upon  the  revenue,  £!gypt    They  teach  that  a  ssr 

as  I  afterwards  learned,  just  far  enough  intended,  not  to  win  tbe  favor  oi 

to  indemnify  himsdf  for  the  withholding  we  Athenians  imacine,  but  thai  nmm 

othia  salary  as  warden  of  the  walls,  afbir  of  the  sachScer  bimaelf — a  «m- 

He  cheated  the  smugglers  who  suppli-  mony  of  his  laith,  and  a  ^ntd  of  te 

ed   him   as  far,  and  no   farther,  than  penitence  for  wrong  oommittsd  at  ma^ 

they  defrauded  him.    He  revenged  him-  tated.    Some  of   in^  prioiis 

self  evenly  of  his  enemy,  and  retaliated  strange  doctrine,  whicbtncy^sM 

all  injuries,  according  to  the  law  of  his  be  found  in  their  holy  books; 

nation,  with  a  perfect  and  singular  fideli-  One  Being  shall,  by  and  ky» 

ty — in  a  word,  Beralid  was  indeed  the  visible,  or  inownate,  in 
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iimt  nation.    The  E^griitians  affirm,  that  deifiil  to  me  that  their  psophets  Bboold 

no  deity  erer  appeared  in  human  shape,  have  predicted  an   incarnation  of  the 

Their  story  of  Osiris  and  his  battles  with  Highest  in  the  body  of  one  of  their  race. 

Tjrpho  shows  that  their  gods  are  person-  Nay,  I  myself,  ignorant  as  I  am,  will  even 

ifications  of  mere  passions  and  desires,  now.  prophesy  the  same,  and  declare  that 

Now,  the  God  of  the  Jews  is  not  a  per-  some  one  shall  arise  in  that  nation  whoso 

sonification  of  any  passion,  though  he  name  alone  shall  subdue  the  world,  and 

is   sometimes    ]>oetically    described   as  whose  faith  shall  extinguish  the  memory 

hayinff  the  passions  of  a  man.    He  is  and  overthrow  the  empire  of  the  gods  of 

indeed  that  Principle,  whatever  be  its  Egypt" 

name,  which  controls  and  subdues,  and  The  Ionian  seconded  Diotima's  enthu- 

absorbs   and   annihilates   all    passions,  siasm  with    an   approving   smile,    not 

emotions  and  desires,  of  whatever  name ;  moving  from  his  eai^  posture, 

a  Principle  superior  to  life  and  death,  to  **  It  gives  me  inexpressible  pleasure," 

flesh  and  matter ;  above  fate,  and  more  said  he,  **  to  hear  vou  utter  such  opin- 

than  will.    Now,  these  Syrians  affirm,  ions ;  but  I  am  troubled  in  spirit  for  the 

that  by  and  by  a  man  shall  appear  in  poor  ignorant  multitude,*'  he  continued, 

their  nation,  in  whom  this  principle  shall  relaxing  into  a  laugh,  '*  when  I  consider 

eridently  shine ;  and  that  ne  shall  give  what  they  will  do  for  consolation  when 

new  laws  and  a  new  religion  to  all  the  the  Mercuries  and  the  Jupiters  are  thrown 

world.    His  name,  as  a  man,  is  to  be  from  their  pedestals.** 

called  Messias.    When  I  asked  a  reason  <*  Men,'*  said  Lysis,  *'  will  never  be 

for  so  extraordinary  a  belief,  they  referred  at  a  loss  for  gods,  any  more  than  chil- 

me  to  their  holy  books.    But  this  did  dren  for  playthings.    Religion,  though 

not  satisfy  me ;  for  I  reflected,  that  the  the  most  expensive,  is  the  most  necessa- 

prophets  of  any  nation  might  make  what  ry  of  all  luxuries,  and  seems  to  have  a 

predictions  they  pleased,  shaping  them  very  beneficial  efiect.    I  believe,  if  no- 

flo  as  to  make  sure  of  their  being  believed  thing  else  were  left  men,  they  would 

by  the  ignorant ;  indeed,  I  myself  could  worship  their  grandmothers." 

prophesy  tolerably  well  in  the  Egyptian  Cyjnon  seemed  mightily  amused  with 

mshion,  and  have  something  of  the  art  this  suggestion;  but  Diotima  answered 

still  left  in  me.    There  was  a  something  gravely,  that  she  had  heard  of  certain 

diyine   and  stupendous  in  this  Syrian  Eastern  nations  beyond  the  Indus,  who 

nrophecy,  which  I  could  not  comprehend,  not  only  did  so,  but  offered  monthly  sa- 

Bnt  now,  when  I  reflect  upon  the  char-  crifices  to  their  ancestors,  even  to  the 

acter  of  this  Hebrew  people,   the  anti-  fifth  generation. 

quity  of  their  traditions,  which  reach  **  u  it   possible,"    cried  the   Ionian, 

authentically  back  to  the  creation  of  man;  "for  rational  beings   to  have  sunk  so 

when  I  consider  the  wonderful  purity  of  low  ^ 

their  manners,  compared  with  all  other  Then  Socrates  spoke,  rising  first  upon 

nations — the  sublimity  of  their  prayers  the  couch,  and  sitting  with  his  feet  folded 

and  hymns  to  the  One  Beinf — their  per-  under  him  :  '*  I  fear  we  are  abusing  our 

feet  knowledge  of  the   rignt   and  the  entertainer's  goodness  with  these  perpet- 

wrong,  and  contempt  of  tul  things  in  ual  interruptions;  but  indeed  it  is  hei 

comparison  of  that  knowledge ;  when  I  own  fault    Instead  of  launching  into  a 

lemember  the  series  of  their  holy  pro-  narrative  of  terrible  adventures,   which 

pbets,  God-appointed  spirits,  and  the  ex-  she  might  easily  do,  I  think,  she  excites 

quisite  wisdom  recorded  of  them — making  our  attention  with  a  sketchy  narrative, 

tne  words  of  Solon  trivial,  and  the  wis-  and  deludes  us  into  listening  to  philo- 

doro  of  Hermes  contemptible;  when  I  sophical discourses." 

lemember  the  amazing  grandeur  of  their  **  For  my  part,"  said  Cymon,  **  I  care 

£pic  poetry,  compared  with  which  our  not  so  much  for  the  story  as  for  the 

Uiad    is   an  infant's  babble — for  their  opinions." 

poetB  make  men  converse  with  God  in  a  *'  And  I,"  said  the  Ionian,  «  am  de- 
language  well  befitting  such  amazing  lighted  with  both." 
cilscourse,  unfolding  the  principles  of  aU  **  I,  on  the  contrary,"  said  Lysis, 
existence,  and  showing  all  things  pene-  **  would  have  been  content  with  the  opin- 
trated  with  the  Eternal,  and  this,  too,  in  ions  without  the  history.  Diotima*s 
m  solemn  melody,  not  unfit  to  be  chaunted  ability  seems  to  me  by  no  means  that  of 
by  a  choir  of  deities  praising  their  inef-  a  story-teller,  or  rhapsodist ;  but  she 
lable  source;  it  seems  no  longer  won-  seems  to  enter  with  reluctance  on  the 
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reeital  of  adventures,  and  rnns  ligfaUv  knowTed^,  and  because  this  wuldfte 

over  the  narrative ;  but  when  you  tell  opportunity  at  Athens  be  nsAfci  % 

ns  of  P}rtbagora8  and  Dione,  or  of  the  make  the  best  of  it 

reason  of  thing;8,  or  of  opinions  of  divine  **  One  more  question,  and  be  ii  ats- 

matters,  then,  Diotima,  your  face  glows  fied,**6aid  Cymon;  **  tell  me.Mttrodfm 

with  a  youthful  color    and  ]^oa  speak  whether  you  instruct  for  die  lort  m 

like  the  Pytboness,  with  a  kind  of  vio-  bear  to  oAers,  or  for  the  lore  yon  bars 

lence,  which  puts  us  in  awe  of  you.**  yourself;  meaning  your  eelf-respea* 

*'  I  am  not  used,**  said  Metrodorus,  The  sophist  hesitated  a  noDeot  ri 

speaking  in  a  low  voice,  **  to  discover  in  then  answered  guardedly,  **  If  I  sr  a 

myself  any  excessive  awe  of  Pythonesses  others^  it  woula  prove  me  ensbrd  ? 

or  the  like — ^they  incline  me  rather  to  a  love ;  if  I  say  for  mymlf^  it  wooii-' 

mirthful  vein ;  but  I  do  confess  to  a  little  here  he  hesitated ;   but  Lyss  tB5T*« 

of  a  certain  kind  of  fear,  when  our  enter-  quickly — "  agree   with  your  prior^t* 

tainer  is  at  the  height  of  her  eloquence,  Metrodorus  assented  with  a  nod.  t 

but  my  fear  is  of  a  generous  kind ;  I  am  seemed  all  the  while  to  be  aimf  ti 

afraid  [  shall  never  be  able  to  compete  speech  in  his  head ;  presently  be  3i?e 

with  her  in  the  art  of  siieech,  her  diction  out : 

exceeds  anything  I  have  ever  heard.  For  **  Forgive  me,  Diotima,  for  lo  s^ 

the  sweetness  and  purity  of  her  Greek,  interrupting  the  deliehtful  connc  ot  jx 

she  should  have  been  an  Ionian.'*  divine  narrative,  which,  indf^d^tk-e 

While  Lysis  and  the  sophist  bandied  it  interests  me  more  than  Homer  kc«£ 

in  this  style,  meaning  to  engage  the  favor  may  be  continued  with  eqoil  }^o<* 

of  their  entertainer,  Socrates  conversed  and  advantage  at  some  otber  tiK  • 

apart  with  Cvmon,  seeming  to  urge  some  you  will  easily  see  how  I  am  coosn.* 

request  which  the  other  made  a  difficulty  by  this  man.    Coming  hito  Atkv  i 

of  granting;    Diotima,  meanwhile,  re-  stranger,  desirous  of  liriog  in  the  r*: 

mained  silent,  with  a  look  of  abstraction  opinion  of  all,  I  am  driven  Vr  Vr** 

such  as  they  are  apt  to  wear,  who  often  defence,  lest  I  be  condemned  ^<- 

hear,  and  always  neglect,  the  sound  of  and  upon  an  accusation  perfectly  r* 

their  own  praises.  and  infamous,  which  hisquestiotf  "•' 

Presently  Cymon  spoke  as  follows :  of  me,  and  which  I  see  he  is  resdy  -  * 

•*  Socrates  urges  me  to  ask  you,  Metro-  clare  of  me  everywhere,  in  his  c** 

dome,  whether  I  shall  be  a  better  or  a  sation   with  the  shrewd  Atbcoa** 

worse  man  for  the  instruction  you  wish  perceive  he  is  jealoos  of  my  ra* 

to  give  me."  here,  and  would  willingly  see  ■*  -'^ 

"A  better,  of  course,**  answered  the  out  of  the  city,  lest  I  impair  the  e*.*** 

other ;  <*  I  were  a  dog  else.'*  of  his  reputation,  and  force  him  t^  ^ 

**  So  he  said  yon  would  reply,  and  fes^  that  there  are  others  as  v«  ^ 

now  he  will  have  me  ask  in  what  par-  as    skillful  in  disputation  at  kr« 

ticulars  I  am  to  be  the  gainer  by  your  Confess,  Socrates,  lest  you  be  fenn  * 

teaching.*'  it  by  a  sharp   argument— ccifa*  * 

•«  In  self-knowledge,**  said  the  other,  your  first  question,  through  the  «  "^ 

gathering  himself  up  with  a  ready  look,  lips  dL  my  friend,  (for  yoo  6mM^^ 

and  a  smile  of  courtesy  upon  the  ques-  it  of  yourself,)  was  intended  to  '  *'* 

tioner.  mind,  and  the  mind  of  ray  fries'  ^'^ 

<*  He  then  would  have    me    inguire  and  of  Diotima,  with  a  cruel  naf]'^'* 

whether  this  knowledge  will  be  ox  my  me,  that  I  make  my  papab  «v^  -  ' 

defects  or  of  my  pxxi  parts.**  discipline.    Confess,  too,  thrt  H  '* 

*<  Of  both,*'  said  the  Ionian,  nodding  second  and  third  questions,  ^n^  J 

keenly  at  Socrates,  who  sat  upon  the  noble  month  of  Cymon.  wkck  t'  ^ 

couch  with  his  eyes  cast  down,  as  if  courteously  lent  yon,  you  wished ^  ' 

listenings    But  Metrodorus  now  got  up,  a  doubt  in  their  min  Jd  of  ur  ^  *^^ 

and  loosened  the  folds  of  his  dress,  and  hinting  that  I  pursued  tAr  wr  <*>  '] 

flat  down  again  with  his  feet  under  him,  occupation  of  a  JkUterer,  vakt  p^* 

as  if  ready  for  a  dispute ;  for  it  was  his  of  givin}^  self-knowledge  to  lb  r^ 

custom  in  all  places  and  at  all  times,  that  while  I  showed  then  ^  ^ 

regardless  of  persons  or  circumstances,  parts,  I  neglected  to  ginrd  tb«v^ 

to  engage  in  arguments,  and  to  make  their  weaknesses  and  vioea   If**^* 

extemporaneous  speeches  on  all  manner  knowledge  the  laooor  and  Pf^' 

ol  topics,  rather  to  show  his  wit  than  his  your  last  queitioa,  detivcfferfi^ 
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y       aiaiable  CyaaoD«  whom  you  wish  to  pre-  **  Bat  when  the  people  cane  together  in 
^!       vent  me  from  benefiting  by  my  know-  the  marlcet- places  and  ttunultoously  ex- 
ledge— confess,  I  say,  that  by  this  ques-  pelled  the  kings,  and  agreed  among  them- 
tion  you  wish  me  to  appear  as  a  person  selvestbatnooneman'swillshouldoelaw, 
\       of  mercenary  soul,  who  instructs  lor  the  but  the  will  of  a  majority;  wherein  was 
sake  of  the  money  and  the  gifts  which  this  will  more  sacred  than  the  other? 
his  rich  pupils  force  upon  him.  Because  all  law  is  a  birth  of  necessity, 
I           **  So  you  cast  down  your  eyes,  and  will  and  that  only  to  be  obeyed  which  neces- 
'^      not  confess,  until  you  are  forced  by  a  sitjr  urges.    They  affixed  penalties  to 
sharp  argument  ?    Hear,  then,  the  proof  their  decrees,  that  they  might  have  the 
of  your  insinuations.    With  a  skill  given  force  of  fatal  and  natural  laws. 
'  *      you,  for  evil  purposes,  by  an  evil  genius,  **  It  is  not  necessary  for  me,  my  friends, 
you  balanced  your  questions  in  such  a  to  remind  you  of  that  multitade  of  evil 
manner,  that  if  I  assented  to  one  side,  it  decrees  inflicted  on  us  bv  this  majority ; 
•J      should  contradict  my  principles  (which  depriving  some  men  of  their  fortunes* 
'^-      you  wrought  out  of  meinour  previous  under  pretence  of  fines;  mining  the  in- 
conversalion,  when  I  had  no  suspicion  temal  industry  of  the  cities,  under  a  silly 
f"     of  your  forward  maliciousness) ;  but  if  I  hatred  of  monopolies;  banishing  wealthy 
assented  to  the  other  side,  then  was  my  citizens,  for  the  sake  of  confiscation ; 
^*     honesty  impeached,  and  I  proved  a  nui-  slaying  some,  imprisoning  others,  under 
:^-'     sance,  and  fit  only  to  be  carried  out  of  false  accusations,  because  of  jealousy  ;— 
^'S-'     the  city  on  a  pole,  like  a  dead  dog.  nor  is  it  needed  here  to  sp^  of  their 
:u.'         «*  Not  to  dwell  long  upon  these  proofs  wars;  city  against  city,  and  the  strongest 
-:      of   malice  in  you,  I  will  merely  ask  enslaving  the  weakest. 
r?'     whether  he  who  makes  men  worse  by  "  VVhv  are  these  thingsso  Jong  endured? 
^^*     his  instruction,  who  does  this  for  hire.  Shall  I  declare  it  to  you  ?    It  is  because 
^t'    and  who  under  pretence  of  giving  self-  we  do  not  suflkiently  respect  ourselves; 
knowledge,  is  a  ^ross  flatterer  of  youth,  the  habit  qf  obedUnce  i$not  yei  vxjm  out 
J  r    confirming  them  in  every  unhappy  weak-  qf  our  swdn  !    We  dare  not  act  at  liberty, 
^ru'    ness  and  conceit,  is  not  of  all  men  the  each  acknowledging  a  divine  law  in  him- 
^:     most  to  be  hated  and  avoided  ?    See  you  self,  sufficient  for  the  rule  of  himself. 
yv    in  me,  my  friends,  any  of  the  signs  of  We  live  in  childish  terror  of  opinion,  and 
>:     these  vile  qualities — am  I,  Metrodorus  of  the  popular  voice ;  though  we  know 
of  Samos,  a  descendant  of  Hercules,  a  that  there  is  no  divinity  in  its  decrees  i 
man  of  fortune,  a  priest  before  the  altar  therefore  only,  are  these  laws  valid,  "  6tf- 
of  Zeus,  a  man  praised  even  by  his  ene-  tavM  we  fear  to  disobey  them ;  remove 
mies   and  worsniped  by  his  friends —  the  fear,  and  the  law  is  of  no  force,  so 
am  I  the  mischievous  creature  this  rude  say  the  judges.    They  are  therefore  of 
man  would  have  me  seem  to  be  ?    But  I  no  efiect  with  the  brave  and  the  wise, 
acorn  to  make  advantage  of  these  exter-  Such  being  a  law  to  themselves,  and  to 
nals.    Look  now  at  my  doctrine :  and  I  those  who  are  weaker  than  they, 
beseech  you  hear  me  patiently ;  as  if  not  *'  Come  then,  why  should  we  argue 
^"     1  aloiu,  out  a  vast  and  now  mcreoiing  long,  (for  I  see  you  begin  to  feel  it  in 
'"'^    multitude  spoke  through  me,  your  souls,)  the  Jaws  were  not  made  for 
•(  We  know,  my  friends,  that  the  Gre^  us,  but  for  the  weak,  the  slavish  and  the 
dans  are  not  inferior  to  any  people  of  ignorant 
^  <   the  world  in  their  natural  abilities;  yet  "Of  this  then  be  assured, the  Grecians 
.  there  was  m  time,  and  that  not  long  ago,  will  never  attain  the  felicity  fated  their 
^  '^    when  they  were  ignorant  of  liberty,  and  superior  natures,  until  they  cease  to  re- 
'  "^    content  to  be  the  servants  of  kings.    By  spect  their  laws  and  their  gods ;  seeing 
y^  [   a  wonderful  fate,and  the  exercise  of  their  they  are  the  makers  alike  of  both.    1 
proper  virtue,  their  cities,  excepting  a  would  have  the  wise,  the  wealthy,  and 
few,  threw  ofi*  the  burden  of  tyranny,  the  noble,  be  a  law  to  themselves — a 
and  established  themselves  upon  laws;  natural  aristocracy, discrete  and  irresisti- 
bat  before  that  time*  their  laws  were  the  ble ;  they  should  be  the  law^makers,  if 
words  of  certain  wise  old  men,  thecoun-  laws  are  to  be  made,  and  by  no  meant 
cillors  of  their  kings  :  if  the  king  com-  submit  to  the  will  of  a  blundering  mi^r- 
manded,  it  was  done ;  the  will  of  one  ity. 
\e*  man,  guided  by  the  opinion  of  a  few  old  *<  Interrupt  me  not  Socmtes ; — ^I  know 
men.  was  the  divine  iawol  the  Greek  you  love  not  the  Athenian  decrees,  thoa|ph 
ctliea.  yoa  afibct  to  obey  them :  making  a  vir^ 
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tue  of  your  neceseity  (as  we  all  do) ; —  of  them ;  but  I  peroehre  that  tbey  trefhe 

and  now  since  you  naye  heard  my  opin-  fniit  of  an  unnatural  humility  fncolvpoi 

ion  of  the  laws,  (and  who  is  able  to  con-  us  by  a  tyrannical  education.    Some  »• 

fute  it  ?^  let  me  show  you  my  doctrine  tnres  there  are,  (I  repeat  it,)  in  wki 

of  the  divine  natures.    We  know; exceU  meanness  and  a  senrile  temDer  ii  inpiii* 

lent  Diotima,  the  secret  of  divination  and  ed,  and  wrought  into  the  sabetaDce  of  tk 

of  the  invention  of  deities,  and  for  them  soul.    Let  these  remain  as  they  are;  b« 

we  have  to  thank  the  poets  and  the  priests  let  the  naturally  wise  and  the  tev  intdb- 

who  made  them  for  us,  and  established  rent  (the  natunl  aristocracy)  be  rescael 

their  worship.    They,  in  their  wisdom,  from  servility.    Let  those  poiiesi  tbe 

meaning  to  amuse  and  subdue  the  vul^,  wealth  who  alone  know  how  to  ose  aid 

invented  terrible  fictions,  and  not  canng  to  enjoy  it    Let  those  govern  in  vboa 

to  betray  the  secret  of  their  invention  by  is  native  authority.     Let  them  retene 

a  written  testimony,  drew  the  whole  honor  to  whom  honor  is  due;  bttjnt, 

world,  wise  and  unwise  together,  into  let  them  honor  themselve$  ;  foritisasen« 

their  net ;  and  soon  the  inhentors  of  the  of  the  old  wisdom,  that  as  we  honor  ov- 

mystery  beean  to  worship  the.  things  selves  we  shall  be  honored— tbe  worid 

which  their  fathers  made.     You,  Cymon,  give  us  the  place  we  see  fit  to  take. 

who  seem  astonished  at  my  doctrine,  may  '*  A  word  concludes  the  matter.    Jfa 

ask  Socrates  if  it  is  not  a  true  one ; — his  should  knott  their  own  worth— tiitMl  ti  tk 

master  Anaxagoras  thought  so.  secret.  Know  thyself,  and  act  as  becowi 

<*  And  now  once  more,  and  1  have  done,  thy  worth.    Away  with  false  shaiDe,  a- 

Touching  the  obedience  due  from  a  child  tiaue  scruples.     Be  afraid  only  of  tl?* 

to  its  parents.    1  hold  it  a  matter  of  ne-  self,  O  man, and  thou  shall  be  frieoda  v^ 

oessity,  like  the  other  species  of  obedi-  the  rods,  and  have  thy  wiU, 

ence.     Our  parents  would  fain  have  us  "You  have  heard  my  doctrine  BcM 

do  to  them  as  they  did  to  theirs;  and  in  it  the  panacea, the uniTenalpfajwcfiy 

lathers  delight  exceedingly  in  the  adora-  souls,     out  these  are  fine  wonfa.    Cos 

tion  of  children : — what  do  I  say  ?  adora-  we  to  actions,  and  aoon  we  diali  ban 

tion  ?    Yea,  the  father  would  be  a  god  a  fiair  world  made  to  our  hands;  and  «t 

to  his  child,  and  would  have  the  child  a  who  made  it  shall  be  lords  of  it    Tf 

slave  to  himself.    But  for  this,  too,  we  you  I  open  a  deep  matter,  not  fitted  k 

may  thank  our  priests  and  their  maxims,  the  ears  or  for  the  souls  of  the  vulgar,  h 

Many  a  free  spirit  have  I  seen  unnatu-  public,  and  in  the  company  of  tM  ifi»' 

rally  crushed  by  the  t3rranny  of  a  father,  rant,  my  talk  is  only  of  behavior  sm  At 

Our  women,  too,  look  in  what  a  slavery  art  of  self-confidence.    Men  are  net  frt 

^ey  live  and  suffer ;  doing  thinss  merely  ripe  for  the  whole  doctrine.    I  have  tea 

servile,  fit  for  slaves  and  those  baser  na-  Speak,  Socrates;  I  am  ready ;  aad  tktf 

tures,  whom   nature  makes  happy   in  shall  be  uinpires.* 

vile  uses.    Have  I  not  seen  a  fair  young  When  Metrodorous  had  nafc  n  (id 

woman,  fit  to  be  a  queen,  bearing  a  sick-  of  his  speech,  he  looked  about  Im  «A 

ly  infant  in  her  arms,  stunned  with  its  an  air  of  expectation,  as  if  fbravpisM' 

cries,  sickened  with  its  noisome  habits,  but  none  followed ;  nor  did  either  I^os* 

and  wearied  with  its  flaccid  weight    In-  ma  or  Lysis  discover  the  least  aiioask> 

tolerable  servitude!    Have  I  not  seen  a  ment  or  admiration.    Cymon,  on  the  c» 

venerable  man,  a  nobleman,  teaching  his  trary,  seemed  k)st  in  a  kind  of  fttf^ 

son  the  use  of  the  pruning-hook,  himself  surprise,  and  looked   with  a  tnmd 

resembling  the  wretched  Socrates ;  while  countenance  at  his  friend,  as  if  vos^ 

near  at  band,  his  wife  an  august  matron,  ing  what  he  would  reply.  Then  Soosm 

able  to  control  an  empire,  busied  her  no-  seeing  the  others  expedant,  bc^  ^b^ 

ble  fingers  with  a  distaff*,  and  sometimes  ly  as  follows  : 

kneaded  dough  in  a  trough.    To  such  *'  It  was  not  I,  Metfodow.  ^  Jf^ 

vile  use  may  we  come  I  self,  that  aspersed  jrou.     Whtf  ii^ 

**  Need  I  weary  your  souls  with  a  nar-  have  I  done  you  ?  or  hare  you  i><a>" 

rative  of  the  sofeings  of  noble  persons,  me  hitherto  in  secret,  that  roa  an  «  ^s^ 

horn  to  be  the  lords  of  barbarians  and  lent  against  me  now  ?    Svely.  w  i 

slaves,  (whom  nature  always  inmirea  a  father,  with  a  son  or  a  daagfag  f  ^ 

with  a  predilection  for  gross  and  nlthy  educated,  and  you,  a  sttmaq^.  b^mI* 

occupations. )    Think  yon  these  are  evils  me  as  one  capable  of  *••***•§  tkB*  7^ 

inherent  and  irremediable  ?    If  I  thought  friend  who  proposed  yoa  n             '^ 

then  so*  1  sboold  ha  the  list  to  oompUin  oat  with  me  if  i  iaqnmd  ol 
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my  chikiren  would  be  the  worse  or  the  ness  of  the  snperior  man  is  not  conceded 

better  for  your  teaching ;  or  whether^  by  to  me ;  I  have  never  dared  transcend  the 

too  great  a  leniency,  yoo  might  not  nonr-  common  cminion ,  or  that  exnerience  which 

ish  eril  in  them  ?    And  if  assured  the  tells  me  i  am  mortal,  and  a  creature  of 

contrary,  I  should  then  desire  to  know  mere  accidents  and  impulses.  How  much, 

the  particulars  of  your  instruction — whe-  then,  should  I  be  bound  to  you,  divine 

ther  ray  children  might  not  learn  of  you  Metrodorus,  if  I  might  recover  my  natural 

to  despise  me,  and  to  speak  with  con-  right  to  my  house  and  land,  and  even  to 

temptuous  pity  of  my  infirmities: — your  my  personal  liberty,  by  receiving  from 

friend  would  not  be  dngry  with  me,  nor  you  that  royal  opinion  of  myself  which 

esteem  my  questions  impertinent  ?  belongs  pnly  to  the  wise,  and  entities 

**  Come,  then,  let  us  lay  the  fault  of  them  to  be  masters,  possessors'  and  in- 

this  ditkxence  upon  the  wine,  and  so  for-  structors.    Only  one  thing  troubles  me. 

get  it.    Believe  me,  I  am  astonished  at  Did  you  not  say  that  they  alone  should 

the  freedom  and  elegance  of  your  speech,  be  the  masters  of  men  and  of  riches  who 

and  I  think  the  Athenians  would  rather  know  how  to  govern  and  to  live  band- 

have  heard  it  than  a  comedy  written  in  sohiely;  and  that  if  it  were  not  for  a  fool- 

ridicule  of  the  gods,  or  an  oration  from  ish  modesty  the  wise  and  magnanimous 

Pericles  to  advise  the  laying  of  cushions  would  immediately  assume  what  is  by 

on  the  seats  of  the  theatre.    Be  your  doc-  nature  theirs  ?** 

trine  true  or  false,  it  is  fitted  to  these  "  I  said  as  much,**  replied  the  sophist. 

times  and  to  this  people,  as  I  think.  The  *'  Then  am  I  lost  in  doubt,"  continued 

Athenians  have  long  since  laid  aside  mo-  Socmtes,  **  whether  both  of  us,  having  an 

desty ;  and  if  they  praise  it  in  boys,  they  equal  decree  of  self-respect,  might  not  by 

abhor  it  in  men.    The  vilest  of  them  some  accident  lay  claim  to  the  same  land ; 

wait  not  to  be  rich  before  they  are  impu-  or,  happening  to  difierin  a  point  of  science, 

dent ;  and  it  is  even  dangerous  to  do  any  one  ot  us  might  be  compelled  to  yield,  and 

man  a  courtesy,  lest  you  be  thought  ser-  confess  htmselfin  the  wrong,  which  would 

▼ile — so  little  used  are  we  to  what  our  arrue  a  beastly  humility  in  one  of  us;  or, 

lathers  practiced  upon  instinct    But  tell  if  both  were  lovers  of  the  same  woman, 

me,  I  beseech  you,  Metrodorus,  are  the  and  desired  her  in  marriage,  being  equally 

lontans  more  impudent  than  any  other  meritorious,  (that  is  to  say,  equally  fuu 

people  of  the  Greeks  ?**  of  proper  pride,)  and  she,  too,  a  superior 

**  If  you  mean  to  ask,"  replied  the  so-  person,  how  would  she  conclude  in  a 

Shist,  **  whether  they  trantcend  ail  other  choice  ?    Or,  indeed,  to  push  this  matter 

rrecians  in  the  divine  quality  of  self- re-  to  the  worst,  would  it  not  argue  a  con- 

spect,!  may  say  they  do  so.*'  temptible  modesty  in  me  if  I  failed  to 

**  A  traoscendant  quality,  indeed,"  con-  gratify  a  generous  passion  for  my  neigh- 
tinned  Socrates,  **  and  beautifully  bom  bor*s  wife,  my  neighbor  ilot  being  a  supe- 
in  the  soul  ;«for  it  seems  to  me  the  off-  rior  person  ?  Indeed,  Metrodorus,  I  am 
spring  of  superior  cont«nplations ;  such  severely  tried,  and  involved  in  unspeak- 
as  none  but  the  su{>erior  man  may  in-  able  dificulties,  through  my  ignorance. 
dalge,  suffering  all  things  to  dwindle  and  You  will,  doubtless,  be  able  to  resolve 
fall  before  htm  when  he  opens  his  heart  me  in  them,  as  the  superior  man  should 
to  the  influence  of  his  own  excellencies,  do,  by  some  short  and  simple  argument." 
and  is  taken,  like  Narcissus,  with  the  **  It  is  necessary,  Socrates,  not  to  drive 
beauty  of  his  own  vtnon.  Did  you  not  a  principle  into  its  extremes,"  replied  the 
comfort  us  with  tnis  opinion,  that  the  other. 

truly  wise  and  the  truly  g^reat^r  those  **  But  1   do   no  such   thing,  divine 

"who  know  that  they  are  wise  and  great-^  sophist,"  continued  Socrates.    **0n  the 

should  be  the  masters  of  those  who  do  not  contrary,  so  ignorant  am  I  of  the  art  of 

know  tlmt  they  are  either  wise  or  great  ?"  the  superior  man,  I  cannot  so  much  as 

«*  I  did,"  replied  the  other.  **  What  fol-  open  my  lips,  or  walk  the  streets,  or 

lawn  upon  that  ?"  visit  a  friend,  or  buy  in  the  market,  with- 

•«  A  very  surprising  matter,"  continued  out  an  afflicting  sense  of  my  ignorance. 

Socrates;  *<  no  less  than  that  you  should  Injurious  shame  follows  me.    I  dare  not 

be  my  master,  and  possess  my  house,  and  walk   naked  in  the  street — I  dare  not 

bold  me  for  a  slave;  for,  as  I  live,  I  have  sneak  an  offensive  word— I  dare   not 

no  such  consciousness :  nay,  I  am  perpe-  blaspheme — I  dare  not  lie.    If  a  chOd 

tttally  sunk  in  the  sense  of  my  own  un-  loves  and  reveres  a  fooKsh  father,  I  dare 

woroincsa  and  ignorance.    Tne  blessed-  not  undeceive  him.    If  the  Atheniant 
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revere  the  gods,  I,  though  I  chance  to  he  '*  Do  ao,**  replied  the  hnu^  **nL 

an  infidel,  dare  not  insult  their  helief.  remember,  that  if  these  diYiae  miim 

^norant  a8  I  am  of  all  things,  takine  my  which  we  call  gods  existed  oat  of  ov 

science  from  Anaxagoras,  my  [politics  own  brains,  they  would  be  equally  aui* 

from  Pericles,  my  religion  from  antiquity,  fest  to  all,  and  there  would  be  do  dilo- 

having  my  very  domes  and  food  pro-  ence  of  religions ;  but  because  the  ias- 

Tided  for  me  by  the  industry  of  slaves*  ginations  of  men  are  the  only  sad  trae 

my  body  subject  to  the  call  of  death,  and  mansions  of  the  deities,  these  phnslwi 

my  soul  drawn  to  and  fro  with  passion  differ  according  to  the  nature  tod  tdscsp 

and  folly,  I  seem  so  abject  and  wretched  tion  of  those  who  imagine  thea,  aad  m 

a  creature,  so  much  a  part  of  others,  and  not  to-day  what  they  were  yettcffay. 

dependent  on  them,  so  much  a  servant  of  Then  think  whether  there  be  aaytbnc 

the  city,  the  state,  the  nation,  my  life  pro-  truly  permanent  and  eternal ;  aad,  {i 

tected  by  the  powerful  laws,  I  am  pressed  there  be  any  such  thtng  or  being,)  iJuik 

down  by  shame,  and  humbled  to  the  earth,  whether  it  is  not  altogether  self  abiorte, 

'*  But  this  is  not  the  only  reason  of  mv  and   independent,  subsisting  like  Fiib 

shame  that  I  depend  on  others  for  each  and  acting  for  its  own  sake  purely,  w;d 

article  of  my  life — a  greater  awe  and  a  perfect  superiority  to  conseqneaca 

shame  oppresses  me  when  I  see  superior  Then   inquire    whether  in  this  hnu 

natures  like  yours,  Metrodorus,  riding  body,  this  Infinite  Pride,  or  Divine  ^tt- 

in  a  manner  triumphant  over  all  my  love,  is  not  the  very  inspirer— tbc  tnt 

weakness,  and  filled  with  a  divine  com-  and  only  soul.    In  a  word,  my  inatt^ 

placency.    But  now  tell  me,  was  it  born  the  reason  of  man  ia  wholly  toayomi 

in  you  this  peculiar  liberty,  or  did  you  of  self,  and  is  a  perfect  unity,  wiik« 

acquire  it  r  parts.    There  is  but  one  person  ia  md 

•*  I  acquired  it,"  said  the  other.  man,  which  is  the  same  peraoa  ia  ai 

** Happy  man!*'  continued    Socrates,  men." 

•*  how  may  1  too  attain  to  this  felicity  of  *<  And  that  person,"  rejoined  the  ^i*- 

soul  ?"  tioner,  "  is  an  infinite  aclf-respcdB, «. 

«<  By  meditation,'*  responded  the  other,  to   speak    grossly,   an    infioile   init 

«« and  by  listening  to  right  instructiotL**  This,  great  sir,  is  your  one  and  iafflra- 

**  What  shall  be  the  form  of  my  m«di-  ble  being — the  same  in  the  aaiventtti 

tations  ^  continued  the  questioner.  in  the  heart  of  man." 

**  Begin,**  said  the  sophist,  **  with  oh-  '«  Right,**  said  the  other ;  *<  vt  iil 

serving  the  meanness  of  material,  com-  not  quarrel  about  nanaea    And  asv.a 

pared  with  spiritual    things.    Consider  quit  this  somewhat  discursiTe  ak  t 

next  the  species  of  life,  how  they  lift  spirits  and  the  like,  with  one  woidad«it 

themselves  proudly  above  the  earth,  in  a  namely,  thai  the  currtnU  </  tku  ilvis 

manner  despising  it    Then,  ascending  pride  never  ceaee  to  JUno  tJunmgk  emi  » 

into  the  region  of  the  soul,  observe  how  spire  us  with  a  right  conctU  ^  san^a 

it  soars  superior,  trampling  life  and  mat-  let  us  run  out  a  little  into  the  paOr 

ter  under  foot    Consider  next  the  quail-  cal.** 

ty  of  Reason,  how  it  is  lord  paramount  **  Good,**  exclaimed  Lysis,  **I  wsia 

in  the  region  of  the  spirit ;  how  the  pas-  fain  know  what  kind  of  deeds  thii  p* 

sions,  the  fears,  and  the  affections  are  in-  devil  of  yours  sets  you  about  tel 

ferior  to  it    Consider,  lastly,  that  Reason  what  kind  of  machinery  the  etosaic*- 

and  self  are  identical,  and  that,  therefore,  rent  of  him  puts  in  motioa.    I  fincy  t» 

there  is  nothing  superior  to  self;  that  is  the  force  that  keeps  a  cotaia  vWa 

whatever  self  commands  is  of  a  truth  turning  to  which  Ixiiui  ia  boaad  la  ^' 

the  only  and  supreme  law,  to  which  all  **  Or  that  which  grind*  the  Ikcs  at  ft 

must  yield  ;  that,  as  that  king  is  most  poor,**  said  Cymon. 

honored  who  subordinates  everything  to  **  Both,**  exclaimed  Ljaia,  k^Ml 

his  instant  word,  so,  that  man  shall  be  **  I  fancy  this  ia  the  power,  looi  t^ 

the  freest  and  most  powerful  among  men  inspires  Socrates'  wife,  whci  she  kafr 

who  discovers  the  most  absolute  pre-  him.** 

dominance  of  self  in  self.**  '•  The  same,**  added  Cynwa,  **  vk^ 

•<But  how  far,"  said  the  questioner,  flows  through  the  aoola  of  the  Alkss^ 

**  shall  I  carry  these  meditations,  or  to  when  they  vote  a  good  Maa  la  daMi* 

what  height,  seeing  that  all  are  inferior  "  Once  mora,**  added  Ljau,  ***»• 

to  the  divine  natures  ?  or  shall  we  regard  the  current  which  flows  iJuMgk 

ourselves  aa  superior  to  them  r  whoa  the  goda  haU  ^  ior  il  ia 
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*  whom  the  gods  mean  to  destroy,  they  him»  he  thinks  that  the  gi^er  is  more  for- 

£nt  make  mad.'  *'  tunate  than  the  receiver.    By  these  dis- 

Metrodonis  oou]d  not  quite  stife  his  ciplines,  joined  with  the  easy  baits  of 
n^  when  he  saw  his  magnanimity  and  condescension  and  delicate  praise,  main- 
wisdom  made  a  jest  of;  but  being  used  taining  always  his  high  tone,  the  poor 
of  old  to  these  kind  of  attacks,  he  forti*  and  inconsiderable  youth  may  win  him- 
£ed  himself  with  a  cup  of  strong  wine,  self  a  fortune." 

and  smacking  his  lips  to  seem  more  sen-  **  Which,"  said  Lysis,  **  is  the  true 

oible  of  that  than  of  the  sarcasms,  he  aim  of  a  judicious  afTection.** 

wpokt  cheerfully  as  follows :  "  Ay,"  said  the  other,  **  for  a  wife ;  but 

*'  Earnest  men  of  this  day,  my  friends,  for  a  mistress,  it  imports  not  much." 

busy  themselves  with  deeper  speculations  *'  Inform  us,  excellent  sir,"  said  DiotU 

than  can  be  uttered  in  mere  words ;  and  ma,  *<  with  the  principle   of  this  pro- 

that  is  my  plague  that  men  misunderstand  cedore." 

me.  Seriousness  surprises  us,  and  we  *'  That  is  easy,"  said  Metrodorus ; 
laugh.  Beginnings  are  ridiculous ;  end-  **when  it  is  perceived  that  hearts  are 
ings,  otherwise.  What  seems  evil  to-  conquered  by  appearances,  more  than  by 
day,  (kakos,)  will  seem  good  to-morrow  force — by  neglect  and  scorn,  more  than 
(kalos).  It  is  often  necessary,  in  looking  by  solicitation.  The  principle  is  evident ; 
for  a  pearl,  to  die  through  a  dunghill,  the  ostent  of  pride  does  more  than  the 
As  men  by  habit  become  accustomed  to  discovery  of  passion ;  but  nothing  so 
the  vilest  savors,  so  may  you  to  my  doc-  effectual  as  a  due  mixture  of  these.  Asa 
trine.  All  things  are  as  we  see  them ;  single  coin  found  in  the  earth,  persuaides 
there  is  no  particular  truth ;  what  seems  the  rustic  there  is  a  treasure  hid  there- 
true  to-day  will  seem  false  to-morrow  ;  about,  so  a  little  show  of  love  through  a 
the  time  may  come  when  your  present  deal  of  proud  neglect,  draws  on  the  lover 
opinions  shall  make  you  ashamed.  Mean-  to  look  for  great  sums  of  affection." 
"while,  listen  while  I  show  you  some  of  Then  Socrates,  turning  to  Diotima, 
the  practical  results  of  my  fiaith."  with  a  look  of  feigned  admiration,  spoke 

"Tell  us,  Metrodorus,"  said  Socrates,  as  follows: 

who  now  began  to  laugh,  and  made  no  '*  Metrodorus  said  no  more  than  truth 

offer  to  answer  what  the  other  advanced ;  when  he  declared  himself  no  narticipator 

**  tell  us,  for  example,  somethmg  of  its  in  your  occupation.    Or  perhaps  he  is 

workings  in  love  and  friendship.    There,  dealing  shrewdly  with  us,  to  try  the  tem- 

if  any  wnere,  we  shall  test  it."  per  of  our  souls.    For  himself,  I  will  be- 

*'  in  love,"  continued  the  Sophist,  gulp-  lieve  that  his  observation  of  nature  and 
ing  a  full  cup  of  wine,  *'  the  working  of  of  men  is  perfectly  universal,  and  scorns 
these  principles  is  not  to  be  too  much  ad-  not  to  be  acquainted  even  with  the  deb- 
mired,  for  It  enables  the  lover  to  subdue  picable  arts  of  courtesans  and  male  co- 
both  his  passion  and  his  mistress.  He  quettes;  and  that,  as  Pericles  is  not  igno- 
nobly  refuses  to  be  the  slave  of  an  inor-  rant  of  the  arts  of  mousing  politicians, 
dinate  desire,  and  employs  all  his  ioge-  and  is  contemptuously  familiar  with  the 
nuity  to  bring  others  under  its  power,  skill  of  the  demagogues,  so  this  wise  and 
He  glories  in  the  number  of  his  lovers  elegant  Ionian  is  equal  to  feminine  deln- 
and  mistresses,  while  he  reMs  content  and  sions,  and  knows  all  the  intricacies  of 

Eowerful  in  the  freedom  of  his  own  soul,  vanity.     But  he  means  not,  surely,  to 

[e  will  not  suffer  his  mind  to  be  occupied  mislead  us  by  advising  the  use  of  a  cun- 

with  the  vain  fancies  of  a  mad  lover.  He  ning  which  himself  would  be  ashamed  to 

•will  not  indite  verses  to  a  mistress,  full  of  employ." 

slavish  praise  and  idle  protestations.  He  •*  All  things,"  replied  Diotima,  ««  are 
rushes  to  no  banquets  or  public  festivals,  indifferent  to  our  friend.  He  is  a  man  of 
in  hope  of  snatching  a  look  from  his  be-  strong  heart;  able  to  digest  the  wicked- 
loved.  He  is  not  seen,  at  midnight,  sit-  ness  of  the  age  in  himself,  and  turn  it  to 
ting  on  the  sill  ofjjer  father's  mansion,  use." 

He  goes  not  searchingly  about,  with  open  The  Ionian  saw  nothing  but  praise  in 

eyes,   in   the  market-place,  to  light  on  this  remark,  and,  gathering  a  little-cour- 

some  trinket,  or  delicate  fruit,  for  a  gift,  age,  bowed  gracefully  to    the  compli- 

He   buys  no  verses  to  read  to  her;  he  menter. 

wastes  no  time  nor  money  upon  her ;  he  «♦  1  have  shown  you  only  one,"  said 

entertains  her  as  slightly  as  possible  in  he,  «*  out  of  a  thousand  pretty  principles 

bis  thoughts  ;  but  if  the  giving  fit  is  on  I  have  by  me,  collected  by  much  reading 
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and  no  slight  experience.    Diotiina*s  ele-        Lysis  evinced  so  great  anger  and  c»> 

gant  observation  reminds  me  to  protest  tempt  in  bis  manner,  the  other  arakl  sec 

against  the  one-sided  view  of  life  which  but  resent  it,  and    answered   vio'^cstT. 

oar  good  Socrates  seems  to  adopt     I  am  Then   Lysis,    forgetting    the   Ten^iiik 

of  opinion  that  a  man  of  liberal  spirit  rights  of  a  stranger,  for  he  wss  bo^ 

will  try  all  things  and  hold  fast  to  the  with  wine,  returned  answer  with  i  kxk 

useful.    1  profess  utility  and  the  practi-  in  Metrodorus'  rear,  which  was  op»  to 

cal,  purely.    I  must  see  which  way  a  his  foot ;  and  at  it  these  wise  men  wot 

thins;  leads  before  I  take  up  with  it.**  until  Socrates,  coming  suddenly  betvta 

**  Have  with  you,  good  sir,**  exclaimed  them  with  his  broad  shoulders,  pat  tbai 

Lysis;  **  a  noble  sentiment !    By  Zeus!  asunder ;  but  not  without  a  snart  toka, 

we  shall  befriends  again  if  you  can  show  dealt  him  in  the  eye  by  Metro(k»r»,  ii 

roe  what  good  your  infernal  science  is  to  payment  for  his  caustic  questions. 
bring.    By  all  that  is  just,  I  aver,  you        When  this  affiiir  was  pretty  well  ofv, 

made  me  hate  you  with  the  apprehension  the  combatants  turned  to  make  their  t*»> 

of  your  doctrines.     Confirm    us  now ;  logy,  bnt  Diotima  bad  retired  annK^^crrK 

show  us  some  good  thing  to  come  by  by  the  others ;  and  so  ended  her  setoa£ 

them."  banquet.  j.  o.  w. 


SHORT  CHAPTERS  ON  EXOTIC   AND  NOVEL  METRES. 

CHAPTER  I. 

TH£    HEXAMETER    AND    THE    PENTAMETKR. 

'*  Why  Homer  made  the  Iliad  in  Hexameters  no  man  can  tell." — Kit.  Nosts. 

Oh,  Christopher !  Christopher !  Chris-  roads.    Your  vehicle  goes  to  bit?  wi 

pher  on  Colonsay  !    You  that  have  been  you  go  to  the  father  of  all  Loco-kxoa 

and  are  a  horseman,  to  say  thus  !     How  But  on  eood  roads  in  a  good  phaetofi,  ve 

can  a  lover  of  horses  and  Hexameters  have  galloped  a  pair  for  miles,  witboct 

gallop  the  one  without  thinking  of  the  any  of  the  parties  being  the  worse  for  £. 

other  ?    For  my  own  part,  I  have  a  com-  By  the  way;  this  same  custom  of  niotT? 

plete  conviction  that  the  day  when  Homer  horses  in   harness  (if  the  rery  hntic: 

was  inspired  with  the  Hexameter  he  had  horse- pear  of  those  days  can  be'properiT 

been  "sitting  behind'*  a  pair  of  even  denominated   barneys),    is  strong  tcsci* 

steppers,  regular  ifl'iCrop.svw  «'gdfoio  for  n>ony  in  fa^or  of  a  high  Homeric  dri- 

fifteen  or  twenty  miles,  and  had  heard  zation.  •  For  assuredly,  either  the  3tf>-.":- 

their  hoofs  go  in  concert  for  an  hour  or  ^0*0101  must  have  laid  down  better  mrtL* 

more.     1  am  just  as  fully  persuaded  of  it  than  our  own  beloved  country  can  m* 

as  I  am  that  Jim  Polk  is  a  snob,  or  Eu-  ally  boast  of,    or  the   r/jcro»^  ok--^ 

Eo-ene  Sue  a  prime  agent  of  the  Evil  One.  must  have  turned  out  better  work  ito 

xpunge,    therefore,   so   much   of  our  John  Lawrence  does, 
motto  as  precedes  and  follows  the  words        But  we   are  going  too  last    Let  » 

"no  man,"  and  substitute  therefor  meo  pull  up  short,  and  come  back  to  oar  fki- 

pericuJo.    »«  That  the  horse's  gallop  sug-  ameter.     The  question  is,  how  far  it  as 

Sested  Homer's  Hexameter  no  man  can  be  made  available  as  an  English  mettt  = 

oubt."  Used  as  such  it  has  been,  and  will  bt 

To  be  sure  they  didn't  ride  in  those  Sir  Philip   Sydney   wrote    Hex«a»e'.ca 

days.    At  least  the  mountain-dwelling  You  will  find  plenty  of  specimens  ic  k# 

Centaurs  might  have  done  so,  but  it  Arcadia.     So  did  other   poeu  of  tbc 

wasnH  the  fashion  for  gentlemen.    Nev-  time.    But  the  experiment  was  not  «».• 

ertheless,   their   steeds   galloped ;  even  nently  successful.    No   one  thosgh?  il 

as  those  glorious  English  stage-coach  re-attempting    it   until    Co)«id§w    tal 

teams  used  to  do  before  the  uncomforta-  Southey  were  induced,  by  the  eacc«»  U 

ble  railroads  supplanted  them.    It  doesn't  the  Germans,  to  make  a  bold  pus*.   Tbfv 

•niwer  to  run  horses  in  harness  on  our  have  found  several  followers*  opeciaCf 
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within  the  last  year  or  two ;  and  at  pre-  there  are  many  compounds  such  as  frw- 

sent  two  Hexametral  translations  of  the  rose,  true-love,  &c.,  /uily  entitled  to  the 

Iliad  are  in  course  of  publication  in  Eng-  designation.    And  the  test  is,  that  they 

'^^:    ,  may  be  substituted  for  iambs  or  trochees 

The  famous  accent  and  quantity  ques-  at  will,  e,  g, 
tion,  which  will  always  be  written  about  „  /m.  i  *u  * .. 

and  nerer  understood,  need  not  trouble  a^L^^L  ^^  T'*^^*' 

and  iwing  of  the  Hexameter.    To  imi-  "  Strange  wordi  they  teemed  of  slight  and 
late  it  we  pat  Mrong  and  mak,  or  oe-       m!*^°  ',  u  j  , 

ettUtd  and  unatuntti ^llMtB  for  short  a^'x^Z^ZI  ?i*)l   /"'  ^TT',, 

and  long  one.    Bat  thJn  w.  mu.,  take  ^"i'th«  l^dVp"  L^  TJ^l')?^ 
car^  to  make  the  verses  smooth.    This  f  «»  vi  *  wruw. 

is  an  element  by  no  means  to  be  omitted.  But  in  general  we  are  forced  to  make  up 

To  be  sure  we  can  coax  our  words  a  spondees  with  pieces  of  different  words, 

great  deal ;  "  and,"  "  of,"  "  in,"  and  such  The  usual  course  Im  to  make  trochees  do, 

monosyllables  suffering  a  virtual  apocope  But  they  don't  do.    In  such  a  line  as 

in  rwding.     But  there  are  limits  to  this,  ..  Fortune  lays  him  al  last  asleep  on  Itha- 
and  It  IS  not  every  combmation  of  one  ca's  margin," 

accented  with  two  unaccented  syllables,  ,.  .  »,    t.        j  v    .     ^ ,     . 

nor  even  every  trisyllable,  with  the  first  <*"  ^*  '^^J*  Blackwood.)  the  faltering 

syllable  accented,  that  will  make  a  good  •^  ^°*  ^^  syUable  is  evident  even  to 

dactyl.    This  the  Germans,  not  consider-  an  unpracliced  ear.    And  when  it  comet 

ing,  give  us  at  times,  very  odd  dactylic  ^  ^^^  '"'® 

apologte$.    As,  for  instance,  almost  at  the  «  Damon,  you  in  the  shade  of  a  beech  at 
beginning,  of  Schiller's  "  Spaziergang  ^  your  ease  r&lining," 

'<  Dich  auch  gross'  ich,  belebte  flur,  euch  ^®  ^^nt  its  name  wriUen  under  it,  and 

saiiselude  linden."  require  to  be  told  that  it  is  a — spondaic  f 

What  eon  of  a  dactyl  is  «fM«?«fe.  with  "°r„%!n'^i!l^T.h[:  ii^TiTn, 

it*  three  eoneonanto  tdgether?  Oh,  bat  we  ,:i"  '^"^""'"^  <>f  '»»"'  «i'ffic«Jly.  Eng- 

are  not  guided  by  qua^tT.Trae.yoa  are  ''f''   5^*T*it?  have  a  tendency  to 

•«  /».«•  .11  -«„:  ™i—  -* -«.:._r™  «j_  abound  in  dactyls,  (or  the  most  practica- 

1^1  ^^i.^.lZl^  hir.»f"  S^^'  "e  imitaUons  of  them.)  not  alWays  to 

allaboafrocalem  bremnt."and  "81  Heir  benefit    The  following  line, 
eonsona  bina  seqaatur:"  thmk  no  more  «^"««k     «tn>iuiiu<i.u<5uj>c, 

of  them  than  if  you  had  been  brought  up  «  Shadowy  mountainn  enow,  and  the  row- 
in  New  Enrland,  where  nobody  knows  ing  expanwt  of  ocean," 

anything  about  such  matters.    Bat  we  _     u  .i-     l   ■  jl         ■■ 

mast  be'guWed  by  smoothness  of  verse,  '»"'''•  "^J"^'  ^  '"P""'*^  ^^  «»^' 

and  I  say  again,  that  a  syllable  ending  Shadowy  mountains  enow  and  loud-voiced 
in  three  such  consonants  cannot  be  made,  billows  of  ocean, 

a  weak  syllable.    You  may  cram  it  into'  ^qw  a  word  or  two  on  the  Pentameter. 

the  plaw  of  one.  as  Cinderella's  sister  Muiler  has  shown   it  may  be  formed 

cranamed  her  foot  into  the  slipper,  but  from  the  Hexameter,  (provided  the  fourth 

the  line  will  suffer  from  it  as  much  as  and  fifth  feet  are  dactyls.)  by  dropping 

.  **J?*  ..  u  1^  t^       .  the  latter  half  feet  of  the  third  and  sixth 

Jn  English,  however,  there  is  a  greater  f^et,  thus 

tendency  to  the  opposite  fault,  mat  of  *     „ 

making  a  weak  syllable  do  duty  for  a  M^^'^  a«»^»  ®s* "knto^su  'AxiX^ 

atrong  one.    This  naturally  results  from  Perhaps  it  was  suggested  by  the  horse 

oar  poverty  in  spondees,    hat  is  to  say,  breaking  his  pace  oTchanging  legs  in  his 

in  fact  of  two  strong  syllables.    Here  the  gallop.    Schiller,  to  be  sure.lias  a  difier- 

Germans  have  a  great  advantage  over  us.  J^^  ^^        f^,  ^he  Elegiac  stanza. 

The  character  of  English  verse  is  emi- 

nenUy  iambic,  considerably  trochaic  and  **  I™  Hexameter  steigt  des  Spring-quellf 

dactylic,     somewhat    anapsstic  —  any-        ,  flutsige  Saule  ,  ^.    . 

thing  but  spondaic.    IndeSlit  has  beln       J">  ^h  "rlT-  "*  melodisch 

said,  that  there  are  no  spondees  in  Eng-  neran. 

iiah.     But  this  is  going  too  far;  not  to  Translated  (without  acknowMgemMt) 

mention  anomalous  words  like  prmc$9$9  by  Coleridge, 
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«  In  the  Hexameter  rUes  the  fountain's  Then  to  the  venders  of  tripe  the  god*  fiTc 

silvery  column,  glory  and  «udden          ,     ,            , 

In  the  Pentameter  aye  falling  in  melody  Honors,  if  they   are  ripe  for  leaf  log  d 

jjjick."  Belling  black  pudding.**^       , 

There  is  one  delicacy  about  the  Latin  But  in  these,  the  bexametra]rh\thiLJ 

Pentameter  which  we  do  not  perfectly  y^y  no  means  the   leading  feature.    Is- 

understand.    Ovid  always  ends  his  lines  deed  it  is  not  very  readily  recogniied.  ix: 

with  dissylahles.*    The  Greeks  were  not  the   hemistiches  would  usually  be  na 

60  particular :  some  of  their  finest  Pen-  as  separate  lines.     A  recent  conin^irf 

tameters  end  in  polysyllables,  e.  g.  to  Blackwood,  clainos  the  merit  ot  iei> 

In  English  the  tendency  is  to  terminate  fore  him,  and  Tennyson  before  Percim 

with  a  monosyllable.  Tennyson  rhymed  his  Hexameimwi 

I  imagine  that  to  write  harmonioui  <Jach  other,  and  the  hemistiches  of  L- 

English  "  longs,"  or  "  longs  and  shorts,"  Pentameters  together, 

is  harder  than  writing  harmonious  blank  «  p^,^  ^y   y^n  pine-tree  tall,  rix^i-i 

verse,  and,  h  fortiori,  far  more  difficult  babble  and  fall." 

than  any  rhyming  metre.    Usually  the  jjjjg  ^^  ^^^  tendency  even  of  ihe  c!i^ 

best  are  accidental  ones,  such  as  |^  Pentameter. 

••  Husbands  love  your  wires,  and  be  not  Open  Ovid  or  the  Greek  Eles  a*'*  rr. 

bitter  against  them,"  where,  and  you  will  not  have  to  Vjdi  ^t 

in  the  received  version  of  Scripture,  or  lines  like 

•*  Gold  once  out  of  the  earth  is  no  more       ««  Hsbc  erit  admissa  meta  tercndi  rota,' 
due  unto  it,"  ^j 

in  Brown's  Hydrotaphia,    A  succession  «<  Tixrxtay  cwv  ouBixu9  ^yih  aci  j^i- 

of  them  usually  becomes  tedious,  prosaic,  vlwv." 

and  eminently  sticky.    Show  one  of  the  »         v    «i                  _k        i 

ordinary  specimens  (such  as  you  may  Yet  where  the  Hexameters  rbyw  ^^■■ 

find  in  Blackwood  or  the  Boston  transla-  nately,  it  seems  to  give  more  eonctf:  ■% 

tions  of  Schiller)  to  any  gentlemati  of  and  unity  to  the  stanza  if  the  Pea wertn 

your  acquaintance  who  is  not  fresh  in  rhyme  also,  thus,  as  in  PcrciTiTs  hl> 

his  classics,  and  ten  to  one  he  will  read  tion  of  Tyrtaeus. 

it  as  prose,  and  not  be  able  to  detect  any  ««  Oh  it  is  sweet  for  our  country  to  i» 

metre  in  it    Probatum  est.  where  ranks  are  contendiPg. 

It  is  not  surprising  then  that  rhyme  Bright  is  the  wreath  of  our  faac :  pr 

should  have  been  resorted  to  to  help  out  ^^    awaits  us  for  aye, 

the  melody.     The  monks,  whose  ideas  Glory  that   ne  ershaU  grow  dim.  .b.- 

on  the  subject  of  quantity  were  very  lim-  Gi:?yThM  ^nlve"^\^^^^^^ 

ited,  had  set  the  example  m  their  Latin  ^J^^  ^       J^  ""*"  '**  • 

verse. t    Jn   Walsh's  Aristophanes,  the  ^ ,                ^' 

Greek    hexameters    are    translated  into  This  if  perfectly  managed,  makes stf^-v 

Bomethine  very  hke  English  Hexameters  clear,  and  ringing  metre. 

with  the  hemistiches  rhyming  alternately.  The  subjoined  specimen  wis  i  ^'^ 

«  When  that  the  eagle  of  hides  his  crooked  ^'o*"  "^y  ^^^^^  ^ed  Jerrold  ;  beji" ' 

lipped  jawbones  shall  wag  on  to  me  one  day  laat  winter.  •»  wt  •' 

The  innocent  speckled  sides  of  the  wise-  walking  down  from  VirgiPs  Trtn»  '^^■ 

acre  blood-sucking  dragon,  the  City  of  Lazzaroni.     Wbeftw  V- 


♦  Very  rarely  he  admits. a  quadrisyllabh 

"  Cantabat  moDstis  tibia  foneribus." 
In  the  case  of  ert  cndinr  a  line  with  an  elision  immediately  preceding,  as 

^*  Nee  tibi  ut  invenias  longa  icrenda  via  est," 
the  two  MPords  must  be  considered  equal  to  one  dissyllable.  ^     ^  ^ 

t  The  monkish  L.atin  verses,  which  have  usually  a  falae  quantitv  in  every  use,  ^  '  * 
rhymed  internally  and  externally,  "criss-cross,"  as  boys  say—alf  sorts  of  wtjr«.ii  »^J 
but  the  most  usual  form  is  to  rhyme  the  hemistiches  of  each  hoe,  as  in  the  fotiowictf  &"•* 
tion  at  Cologne, 

"  Corpora  sanctorum  recubant  hie  tema  Magonim  t 
£x  his  sublatum  nihil  est  alibive  locatnm.** 

i  This  is  part  o<  a  burlesque  oracle.    Walsh's  translations  are  ezceediiV^  ctevw.  ^ 
^  suggested  some  of  Ingoidsby's  quaintest  rhymes. 
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inav  be  now,  whether  among  the  "  be-  whatsoever  region  of  articalately-speak- 
nighted  British,"  or  those  models  of  civ-  ing  men,  I  am  not  sure  he  will  not  be  an- 
ilization  and  virtue,  the  Parisians,  or  in    gry  with  me  for  putting  him  into  print ^ 

A  DIFTERENCX. 

Roaming  along  the  highway  t'other  even,  enjoying  the  twilight. 
Thus  I  accosted  a  boor,  breaking  up  stones  on  the  rood. 


know*d.' 
.  ^ , iilagOb 

All  on  OS  calls  'un  the  SquoireV  answered  the  thick-headed  boor. 
'*  Is  he  a  farmer,  or  rich  man,  famed  for  pasture  or  tillage  ?'* 

'*  Oh,  he*s  an  odd  'un  the  Squoire !  very  rum  cove  to  be  sure." 
**  Rum  /  why  what  has  he  done  that  is  rwn  ?  let's  have  it,  old  fellow  !'* 

*<  Ob,  zur,  gets  drunk  as  a  Turk  ;  only  last  Zunday  a  year 
Challenged  in  church  the  old  clerk  for  to  fight  un  when  he  wur  mellow : 

Old  Parson  Gubbios,  they  zay,  guv  it  him  rajrther  severe. 
But  its'  a  zad  thing,  zur,  to  see  what  the  Squoire's  reduced  to 

Zince  he  was  biowed  by  ihe  Priest ;  'taint  the  zame  man  as  before.** 
*'  Oh,  he's  reformed,  I  s'pose,  and  don't  get  drunk  as  he  used  to." 

**  Drunk  ?  a  gets  drunk  enow,  but— doant  go  to  church  any  more." 

Caul  Bbiisoh. 


THE    RAILWAY    SYSTEM    IN    EUROPE. 

There  is  no  emotion  so  soon  deadened  thence  be  conducted  in  pipes  under  ground, 

as  the  sentiment  of  wonder.     The  most  so  as  to  be  supplied  and  used  in  every 

astonishins;  event  which  could  be  pre-  part  of  the  town  for  illuminating  streets, 

sented  to  the  senses  would,  by  frequent  the  interior  of  buildings,  shops,  theatres 

recurrence,  soon  cease  to  excite  attention,  and  private  dwellings.    This  individual 

It  is,  in  fact,  only  so  long  as  a  miracle  is  was  oy  most  persons  regarded  as  beinjg 

novel  that  men  will  suspend  the  current  afflicted  with  monomania.    His  halluci- 

of  their  ordinary  thoughts  to  yield  to  the  nations,  however,  assumed  gradually  the 

excitement  it  is  calculated  to  produce,  air  of  reality,  and  those  who  regarded  hit 

One  who  should  convert  water  into  wine,  mental  aberration  with  compassion,  now, 

or  restore  vitality  to  a  corpse,  would  com-  forgetting  their  former  incredulity,  walk 

mand  every  ear  and  eye ;  but  if  he  should  witnout   astonishment    through   streets 

repeat  the  experiment  daily,  he  would  lighted  with  ga^,  and  look  witn  indifer- 

soon  be  regarded  with  indiflCerence.  That  ence  at  the  brilliant  illumination  of  the 

which  is  deemed  absurd  in  one  age  is  DOS-  theatres,  the  shops,  and  all  the  other 

sible  in  the  succeeding  one,  practicable  in  buildings  of  the  modern  city, 

the  next,  and  an  event  of  ordinary  and  When  Franklin  proposed,  in  a  letter 

daily  occurrence  in  the  following  genera-  addressed  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Lon- 

tion.    Until  the  thing  ceases  to  ^  strange  don,  to  draw  lightning  from  the  heavens 

and  novel,  it  excites  mquiry.    Every  one  by  means  of  an  iron  rod,  the  council  of 

wonders  and  is  curious  to  know  how  it  that  learned  body  received  his  suggestion 

is  brought  about.    When  it  connects  it-  with  laughter,  and,  out  of  compassion  to 

self  by  daily  use  with  the  common  aflkirs  their  correspondent,  and  having  more  re« 

of  life,  no  one  troubles  himself  about  it,  no  gard  for  his  character  for  sanity  than  hs 

one  wonders,  and  no  one  is  ashamed  of  seemed  to  have  had  himself,  they  declined 

heiog  ignorant  of  the  philosophy  of  that  printing  the  letter  in  their  proceedings, 

which  no  one  can  dispense  with.  There  is  now,  however,  an  iron  rod  over 

Half  a  century  has  not  elapsed  since  all  the  room  in  which  this  learned  body  meet, 
individual  announced  to  the  world  that  and  it  excites  neither  astonishment  nor  in- 
ready-made  flame  could  be  manufactured  quiry  how  this  rod  keeps  the  lightning 
in  establishments  to  be  constructed  for  the  from  striking  the  room, 
purpose  ia  the  suburbsofcities,  and  might  Great  advances  in  the  application  of 
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science  to  art  are  generally  slow.    Many  when  the  first  locomotive  placed  oo  tkc 

causes  conspire  to  retard  their  progress.  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Kailwaystel- 

Various  practical  difficulties  must  com-  ed  on  at  thirty  miles  an  hour,  \ht  fcrj 

monly  be  surmounted  before  the  desired  constructors  themselres  stood  agba^u4 

effect  can  be  produced,  with  the  requisite  like  the  artificer  of  J^rankenstein.  recoiled 

economy.  To  surmount  these  difficulties,  in  affright  from  the  work  of  their  ovi 

a   combination    of  sufficient    scientific  hands. 

knowledge,   practical    and    mechanical        Before  habitnal  famOiarity  with  its  ef- 

skill,  and  pecuniary  resources,  must  be  fects  has  blunted  the  edgeof  curiositT.kl 

found.    It  rarely  happens  that  these  re-  ns  inquire  what  has  produced  this  fut 

^uisites  exist  in  the  same  person.   Some-  revolution  in  looonK>tion,  what  are  tbe 

times  the  same  individual  may  combine  predominant  advantages  of  this  new  m- 

Bcientific  and  practical  knowledge— or,  at  tem,  and  whence  have  they  arisen  ?    it  ii 

least,  he  who  possesses  the  one  may  ac-  now  not  quite  twenty  years  since  tk 

quire  the  other.    But  it  almost  never  hap-  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Ratlwtj,  t 

pens  that  the  capital  necessary  to  carry  line  tnirty  miles  in  length.  wi»  projeciei 

out  an  invention  or  discovery  is  possess-  The  object  which  its  projectors  tiad  mil- 

ed  by  the  inventor  or  discoverer.    Op-  ly  in  view  was  the  transport  of  goo^ 

portunity  alone,  or  chance,  must  bring  merchandise  and  coal  between  these  two 

together  the  man  who  invents  and  the  great  commercial  marts.    This  wis  to  be 

man  who  has  the  means  and  the  will  to  accomplished  by  wagons  drawn  skwgtbf 

realize  the  invention.  railway  by  steam-engines;  bvtwfaftkr 

But  even  when  ail  these  requisites  are  the  enzine  should  accompany  tbekwdv 

combined,  there  is  still  another  condition,  shoulabe  erected  at  fixtA  statioM  a^ 

not  less  essential  to  the  realization  of  the  connected  with  the  load  hf  a  rope  to  W 

final  result.    Tbe  public,  who  are  to  use  carried  along  the  line  between  the  nik, 

the  invention  and  to  pay  for  it,  must  be  sustained  at  convenient  intervals  on  rol- 

80  well  convinced  of  its  excellence,  that  ers,  was  a  Question  of  grave  donbL  TW 

they  shall  be  willing  ta  avail  themselves  directors  of  the  enterprise  were  diriM 

of  what  the  inventor  and  the  capitalist  respecting  this  question.  '  Tbe  bcit  cs- 

haye  to  offer  them.    It  not  unfrequently  ^neering  authorities  differed  upon  it ;  ni 

happens  that  this  is  the  most  difficult  of  it  was  determined  that  four  engiaeenrf 

all  tne  conditions  on  which  the  success  the  highest  repute  should  be  conauBas* 

of  an  invention  or  discovery  depends,  ed  to  report  upon  this  knotty  point,  wiA 

James  Watt  made  his  great  improvements  ample  means  to  defray  tbe  expense  of  ex- 

in  the  steam-engine  about  tbe  middle  of  tensive  experiments.      Tbe  indindak 

the  last  century.    Many^  years  elapsed  selected  for  this  purpose,  whose  vam» 

before  he  found  a  capitalist  able  and  wil-  have  since  become  still  more  univemOf 

ling  to  engage  in  the  enterprise,  so  as  to  known,  were,  James  Walker,  since  Prta^ 

realize  his  conceptions.    He  at  last  met  dent  of  the  Society  of  Civil  Efirscen. 

with  Matthew  Bolton.  When  the  engines  George  Stephenson,  of  railway  cwebrtr. 

were  perfected  and  offered  for  sale,  no  one  William  Urpeth  Rastrick,  engiocer  of  ite 

would  buy  them,  and  the  capitalist  was  London  and  Brighton  and  other  railviT^ 

some  fortythousand  pounds  out  of  pocket  and  Nicholas  Wood,  the  author  of  m 

Parliament  was  appealed  to  to  protect  the  well-known  work  on  railways.    TW  is- 

inventors  by  an  extraordinary  extension  suit  of  their  labors  and  investicaKioatw 

of  the  patent  right,  and  the  mining  inter-  that  Messrs.  Stephenson  ami  Woo4  r^ 

ests  were  coaxM  into  the  adoption  of  the  ported  in  favor  of  making  the  cbm 

improved  engine  as  you  would  coax  a  travel  with  the  load,  and  MessraWJitf 

child  to  sw^low  a  black  dose.  and  Rastrick  reported  in  favor  d  ^ 

The  application  of  steam  power  to  the  stationary  system, 
rapid  transport  of  passengers  on  iron  rail-        Happily  for  tbe  progress  of  art  tk 

ways,  afibras  a  rare  example  of  a  mechan*  directors  adopted  the  counsel  of  JItm 

ical  invention  starting  suddenly  to  a  high  Stephenson  and  Wood.    At  this  perioi 

degree  of  perfection  without  encountering  however,  the  idea  of  obtaining  loqr  c* 

any  of  these  difficulties  or  delays.    In-  siderable  traffic  in  passeagers,  mmk  Isb 

deed  this  power  of  locomotion  burst  on  pf  superseding   stage-coacbes  oa  Ar 

the  public  with  all  the  effects  of  a  new  common  road,  never  entered  mis  ^ 

nd  unlooked-for  phenomenon.  It  was  as  minds  of  the  directors.    Sosse  mart  iss- 

little  anticipated  by  engineers,  or  men  of  guine  spirits,  it  is  true,  yenturvd  to  fcA 

•denee,  as  it  was  by  tbe  public;  and  with  some  diffidence*  howtfcr.  K  tie 
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jKMsibilHjT  of  obtaiBiflg  vith  a  locomo-  by  eDormoat  tabes  throigh  which  thcoe 
tive  Btemm-eogiDe  a  speed  equal  to,  or  iron  tracks  are  to  be  condacted ;  that  na- 
perbaps,  evea  exceeding  that  of  horse-  ture  mast  evenr where  yield  to  the  omni- 
propelled  coaches  on  common  roads,  potent  hand  oiart,  to  enable  man  to  fly 
ouch  absurd  anticipations  were,  however,  over  the  sariace  of  this  planet  with  an 
pmdeutly  repressed.  Mr.  Wood,  in  one  espeditioB,  compared  with  which,  the 
of  his  published  works,  indignantly  dis-  speed  of  the  wind  is  sluggish ! 
claimed  sharing  the  theories  of  such  wild  To  an  intelligent  goromroent,  watch- 
speculators,  and  very  properly  rebuked  ful  of  the  public  weal,  this  condition  of 
them,  expressing  a  hope  that,  although  things  would  have  presented  a  noble  op- 
he  advocated  tbe  locomotive  in  prefer-  portunity  of  interfering  to  guide  and  as- 
ence  to  the  stationary  system,  no  person  sist  private  enterprise  by  the  supervisioA 
would  do  him  the  injustice  to  confound  of  legislative  wisdom  and  administrative 
him'  with  those  hair-brained  and  hot-  skill.  A  completely  new  system  of  in- 
headed  enthttsiastB,  who  imagineb  it  pos-  tercommunication  was  to  be  designed  and 
sible  for  a  locomotive  engine  to  travel  executed  for  the  most  active,  wealthy, 
with  a  carriage  at  such  a  speed  as  industrious,  and  intelligent  population  la 
twelve  miles  an  hour ! !  Europe.  The  project  was  unencumbered 
The  locomotive  system  was,  therefore,  by  any  pre-existing  lines  of  road.  The 
to  be  established  to  sunersede  the  wagon  beauty  and  symmetry  of  the  design  was 
on  the  common  road,  for  the  transport  of  unobstructed  by  the  want  of  harmony  in 
goods,  combined,  as  a  subsidiary  advan-  any  pre-existins  elements.  The  council 
tage,  with  a  traffic  more  or  less  in  pas-  of  the  crown  had  a  tabula  rata  before 
sengers.  In  the  very  first  trial,  however,  them.  They  had  a  carU  blandu  for  their 
the  public  was  thunderstruck  by  the  phe-  design.  It  was  possible  to  lay  down  a 
nomenon  of  a  speed  of  thirty  miles  an  grand  system  of  roads.  Great  trunk 
hoar,  attained  by  one  of  those  very  ma-  unes  would  be  carried  between  the  chief 
chines,  in  recommending  which,  Mr.  centres  of  wealth  and  population ;  branch- 
Wood  had  the  prudenoe  to  disclaim  the  es  would  spread  from  these  to  the  sualier 
supposition,  that  anything  like  twelve  places,  and  secondary  branches  again 
miles  an  hour  was  possible!  This  diversing  from  these,  would  penetrate 
Ksiilt,  of  course,  changed  the  entire  char-  into  Uie  sparsely  peopled  localities.  The 
•eter  and  destiny  of  rulways.  The  great  branches  of  eaeh  trunk  would  inter- 
object  now  was  the  transport  of  passen-  weave  and  unite  with  those  of  the  others, 
gers  and  dispatches,  at  speeds  unattaiaa-  and  the  uniformity  of  plan,  in  the  work- 
Die  by  mere  animal  power;  and  merchan-  ing  machinerv,  would  enable  the  circula- 
dise,  formerly  the  chief,  if  not  exdu-  tion  to  pass  freely  through  every  part  of 
live  object,  was  regarded  as  a  matter  of  tbe  system.  A  more  noble  oocasioa 
secondary  importance.  was,  perhaps,  never  presented  to  the 

The  moment  that  it  became  apparent  civil  administration  of  any  country, 

that  the  locomotive  must  supersede  horse-  This  splendid  opportunity  was  lost 

power,  and  railway  carriages  supply  the  Whether  it  was  that  the  government  did 

place  of  stage  coaches,  the  railway  sys-  not  perceive  the  vast  revolution  in  inter- 

tern  acquired  prodigiously  increased  na-  communication,  which  was  imminoit,  or 

tional  importance,  and  it  soon  became  that  distracted  by  the  miserable  strife  of 

evident,    that    all    the    thoroughfares  political  parties,  they  shrunk  from  tha 

throughout  England  must  ultimately  be  labor.and  responsibility,  which  a  scheme 

converted  into  railways,  and  that  the  so  comprehensive  would   entail   upon 

whole   system    of    intercommunication  them,  or  yielding  to  the  influence  of  cus- 

which  had  subsisted  since  the  invasion  tom  and  precedent,  alwajrs  so  powerful 

of  the  Romans,  must  be  obliterated  from  with  English  statesmen,  they  passively 

the  kce  of  the  land,  and  that  the  surface  allowed  a  succession  of  private  compa- 

of  the  country  must  be  overspread  with  nies  to  obtain  acts  of  parliament,  sane- 

.  a  net- work  of  artificial  tracks,  the  course  tioning  lines  of  railway  through  differ- 

of  which  must  be  obstructed  by  neither  ent  parts  of  the  country.    A  few  of  these 

hill  nor  valley ;  that  they  must  pursue  coming  into  operation    exlkibited  such 

their  straight  aowd  level  way ;  that  valleys  profitable  results,  that  capital  was  at- 

must  be  ^raited  by  artificisi  mounds  or  tracted  to  that  species  of  investment  so 

bestridden  by  colossal  bridges,  to  bear  irresirtiblj,  that  pariiament  soon  found 

these  tracks ;  that  mountains  must  either  itself  besieged  by  applications  for  legisla- 

he  cloven  by  artificial  valleys,  or  pierced  tive  sanction  for  projects  involving  an 
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smoant  of  capital,  bearing  a  serions  pro-  has  absorbed  semal  oCber  CowysiiM, 
portion  to  the  sam  total  of  the  national  independently  of  its  proper  braachcs,ai 
debt  it  now  forms  by  far  the  moit  iaportBi 
As  each  indiridoal  company  acted  for  and  powerful  body  of  this  kiad  ia  Esf* 
itself,  and  considered  its  own  interests  land.  The  Grand  Joactioa  Baiiviy 
and  objects,  irrespective  of  all  others,  it  Company,  (from  Birmin^haii  to  Lim- 
has  followed  inevitably,  that  the  con-  pool,)  the  Uverpool  and  Miarhrrt<r,ii< 
fused  net-work  of  railways,  with  which  the  line  from  Liverpool  to  LaacafSB, 
England  is  now  being  overspread,  will  have  been  saccessivelyamalgaBaledwiA 
be  made  without  any  unity  of  design,  it,  and  this  combination  now  repesob 
consistencv  of  parts,  or  harmony  of  ob-  above  three  hundred  and  fifty  niicf  «f 
jects.  Tne  different  meshes  will  not  railway,  forming  the  chief  meaw  of  it- 
connect  with  each  other.  The  pieces  tercouree  between  several  of  the  Urgfrt 
will  not  fit  or  mutually  dovetail.  Nay,  and  most  opulent  centres  of  popekun 
in  some  cases,  the  traffic  of  one  section  and  commerce.  Next  to  this  a  iBf«t> 
of  the  country  cannot  flow  into  another  ance,  is  the  Company  which  diiectr  iki 
section  without  the  heavy  chaige  of  the  line  called  the  Great  Weslera,  win  m 
cost  of  transhipment.     When  we  com-  dependencies,   extending  froai   Los4n. 

Ere,  however,  the  evils  which  might  through  Bristol  to  Exeter.     The  cMln 

ve  arisen  from  this  pilemile  system  section  of  the  kingdom  is  reacM  bf 

with  those  which  actuallv  have  ensued,  lines  called   the    nortbern  and  mtfm, 

we  must  conclude  that  the  country  has  and    the   Eastern  Counties  cuaiwti^ 

reason  rather  to  be  thankful  that  so  little  London  with  Ounbridge,  Norwick,  Yv- 

injury  has  ensued,  than  to  remt  the  nxrath  and  Colchester.     Finally ,  the  Bif- 

omission  of  a  proper  system  of  design  fie  of   the  south  and  sonth-west,  it  e» 

and  operation  in  the  first  instance.  cuted  by  three  main  lines  connectiBg  Lit* 

The  evils  which  have  arisen  are  chiefly  don   with  Southampton,  Brigktofi  mi 

these :  First,  that  capital  has  been  mis-  Dover. 

applied  and  unprofitably  expended  in  the  Scotland  has  not  vet  made  mack  fn- 
construction  of  some  lines  on  which  the  gress  in  the  establisomaiit  of  this  mtm 
traffic  will  not  be  proportionate  to  the  of  inter  communication ;  ^  oolf  cow- 
cost.  Secondly,  that  in  some  instances,  derableline  in  operation  being  that  wkick 
several  independent  lines  have  been  con-  connects  Edinburgh  with  Glaigow.  h 
atructed  where  the  service  would  be  bet-  Ireland,  the  onlj  railwnj  of  aay  ttm- 
ter  executed  by  one  main  trunk  with  derable  length,  is  that  between  Dto^tk 
lateral  branches,  which  would  have  re-  and  Dublin. 

quired  less  capital,  and  on  which  a  less  On  the  Continent  of  Europe,  Bdpw 
amount  of  traffic  would  have  aflbrded  presented  a  most  favoimble  thcatif  ia 
adequate  profit  Thirdly,  that  the  rail-  railway  operations.  The  oooairy,  si- 
ways  are  constructed  with  two  different  roost  everywhere  a  dead  level,  reqwM^ 
gauges,  or  width  of  rails,  from  which  only  that  the  surface  should  reedvt  i* 
cause,  the  traffic  on  the  one  cannot  pass  road  structure,  without  the  cost  etikcr  d 
upon  the  other  without  the  expense  and  earth  works  or  masonry.  Here  ss  a* 
delay  of  transhipment.  pensive  viaducts  or  tunnels  wert  R^sv- 

Tbe  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Rail-  ed.     The  rails  with  a  proper  sabtua* 

wa^,  the  first  of  those  adapted  for  the  were  all  that  was  necessary  to  anke  At 

swift  transport  of  passengers,  was  opened  road ;  accordingly,  Belgiam  it  the  ta  rf 

in   1829.     Some  yeart  afterwavds  the  the  European  States,  Met  Eagtaad,*' 

lines  connecting  the  metropolis  with  Bir-  hitherto  the  only  one,  which  ku  kM 

mingham,  and  the  latter  town  with  Liver-  overtpread  with  a  system  of   laJvi^ 

pool,  were  completed  and  brought  into  These  enterprises,  however,  were  socw 

operation,  and  from  that  time  the  con-  to  private  competition,  but  were  ntatti 

•truction  of  rail  ways  has  been -in  constant  by  the  Government,  in  which  tkyi* 

progress,  new  lines  having  been  opened  now  vested, 

lor  traffic  in  each  successive  yw.  In  France,  notwithstanding  the  caM*- 

Of  the  great  arteries  by  which  traffic  is  ened  condition  of  the  country,  all  fittf 

now  circulated  throuch  the  United  King-  social   improvements   aia  lalt  la  il« 

dom,  the  most  considerable  is  the  Lon-  adoption  a!nd  slow  in  their  pn§nm.  1^ 

don  and  Birmingham  line,  with  iu  rami-  railway  system  has  ben  eipsdally  » 

fications  and  dependencies.    The  Com-  Hitherto,  but  few  linea  have  tan  femfM 

pan  J  which  eonatroded  and  directs  this,  into  operatioD ;  but  Bnnyassiaitf^ 
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of   progressire  execution.     Two  lines  projected  and  commenced.    Hit^rto  the 

connect  the  capital  with  Yereailles,  one  railways  which  bad  been  oonBtructed  not 

following  each  bank  of  the  Seine.    The  only  in  England,  but  elsewhere,  were 

line  from  Pftris  to  Roaen  has  been  some  laid  down  with  a  distance  of  56k  inches 

Tears  in  operation,  and  will  be  continued  between  the  rails.    This  width,  or  gauge 

by  two  branches  to  Havre  and  Dieppe,  as  it  bas  been  since  called,  was  the  result 

which  will  probably  be  in  operation  soon  of  accident,  not  of  choice,  or  guided  by 

after  these  pases  are  in  the  hands  of  the  any  clear  reasons.    The  Ltrerpool  and 

public.    The  line  to  Orleans  has  recent-  Manchester  line  was  constructed  wiUi 

ly  been  completed  as  far  as  Tours,  and  is  this  gausfe  by  Mr.  George  Stephenson, 

now  in  operation,  and  the  great  Northern  simply,  because  tbe  Coal  railways,  to 

Railway,  connecting  Paris  with  Brussels,  which  that  engineer  had  been  accustom- 

has  just  been  opened  for  traffic.  ed  in  tbe  Northern  Counties,  were  so 

While  the   construction  of  nulways  constructed  ;  and   the  succeeding  lines 

bas  been  thus  prosecuted  with  vigor  and  followed  the  same  scale,  partly  from  that 

zeal,  great  efforts  have  been  made  to  in-  inertia  which  disposes  men  to  follow 

troduce  improvements  into  the  machine-  what  has  been  alr^y  done,  and  partly, 

ry  by  which  they  are  worked,  and  the  because  some  of  these  lines  were  intend* 

locomotive  engine  has  undergone  pro-  ed  to  be  connected,  directly  or  indirectly, 

Se^sive  improvement  in  its  efficiency,  with  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  line, 

ough  no  signal  change  has  been  effect-  The  latter  reason,  however,  was  inappli* 

ed  in  its  principle  or  its  form.    The  great  cable  to  the  Great  Western,  which  was 

aim  of  those  who  have  directed  their  at-  intended  to  traverse  a  diffiBrent  and  inde* 

tention  to  it,  has  been  to  combine  safety  pendent  tract  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 

with  power;  but,  above  all,  and  at  what-  superintendence  of  it  was  placed  in  the 

ever  cost,  to  improve  its  speed,  and  won-  hands  of  a  young  man  ambitious  of  do« 

derf  ul  have  been  the  results  ojf  these  ex-  ing  something  by  which  his  name  should 

ertions.  get  into  the  mouths  of  the  public,  and 

Although  at  the  opening  of  the  Liver-  who,  having  been  before  unconnected 

pool  and  Manchester  line,  in  1829,  the  with  any  raihray  works,   was  free  from 

first  locomotives  were  shown  to  be  capa-  the  influences  and  prejudices  arising  from 

ble  of  attaining  a  speed  of  thirty  miles  an  their  traditions ;  Mr.  Brunei,*  Junior,  the 

hour,  yet  this  rate  was  not  attempted  in  engineer  of  the  Great  Western  determin- 

the  regular  traffic  of  the  line.    The  fast-  ed  to  break  the  charm  of  the:  56i  inch 

est  passenger  trains  complet^l  the  trip  be-  gauge,  and  to  lay  down  the  rails  of  that 

tween  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  with  a  line  with  a  width  of  72  inches, 

single  stoppage,  for  about  two  minutes  This  change  entailed  upon  the  enter- 

at  Newton,  in  an  hour  and  a  half.    The  prise  a  large  additional  expenditure  of 

actual  rate  of  the  most  rapid  traveling,  capital  in  all  its  departments.    An  in- 

was  therefore  only  twenty  miles  an  hour,  creased  width  of  line 'produced,  in  the 

When  the  railway  between  London  and  original  construction  of  the  road,  a  sadly 

Birmingham,  was  brought  into  operation  augmented  amount  of  work  of   every 

some  years  later,  the  rate  of  the  fast  pas-  kind.    Wider  embankments,  wider  cut- 

senger  trains,  exclusive  of  stoppages,  was  tings,  larger  bridges,  arches  of  mater 

^<A  at  twenty-two  and  a  half  miles  an  span,  tunnels  of  larger  calibre.    In  tbe 

hour,  the  trip  between  London  and  Bir-  working  of  the  road,  when  completed,  a 

mingham,  (112  miles,)  being  five  hours  necessity  arose  for  larger  wagons  vod 

and  thirty  minutes.  carriages  of  every  kind,  larger  and  more 

While  the  Birminriiam  line  was  in  powerful  engines,  larger  engine  houses, 

progress,  the  Great  western  line  was  sheds,  and  every  other  species  of  subsidi- 

*  A  mistake  prevails  very  ffenerally,  both  on  this  and  the  other  aide  of  the  Atlantic,  oa 
the  subject  of  the  enffiiieer  c?  the  Great  Weatem  Railway ;  the  public  aoppoaing  that  it  is 
the  same  peraon  who  naa  been  rendered  justly  celebrated  for  the  construction  of  the  Thames 
Tunnel,  the  Block  Machinery,  and  other  master-pieces  of  Engineering  skill.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  case.  The  gentleman  in  question,  is  the  son  of  that  celebrated  enfftneer. 
At  the  time  the  Great  Western  Railway  waa  placed  under  the  snperintendenee  of  this  gen- 
tleman, he  had  never  been  engaged  in  any  public  works,  except  as  a  aubordinate  aseistant, 
and  even  in  that  capacity,  not  to  any  conaidfereble  extent.  He,  however,  waa  lucky  enough 
U>  meet  with  a  body,  in  the  Directors  of  the  Grcat#iVestem,  who  allowed  him  unrestrained 
power  to  adopt  what  courae  seemed  beat  to  him.  The  Great  Britain  Steamship  is  another 
et  the  pfpiects  of  this  £ngineer,  being  bmh  and  appointed  indar  his  snpeiiateadeaoe. 
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ary  works.     Bat  on  the  other  hand,  Taotageoas  or  reqnimte,  and  it  woiii 

there  would  be  a  more  ample  proFision  evidently,  therefore,  be  deairaUe,  luka 

for  traffic,  and  a  greater  capacity  for  some  good  reason  exiat  to  the  eootniy, 

augmented  power  in  the  machinery.  to  lay  down  all  railways,  without  exci^ 

In  the  diaputee  and  controversies  tion,  in  the  same  country,  with  use  lai* 
which  have  subsequently  sprung  from  form  gauge.  In  that  case,  however,  out 
the  competition  of  the  companies  of  the  should  be  taken  to  adopt  a  gauge  of  id- 
lines  constructed  with  these  two  gauges,  ficient  maj^tude  for  any  futare  denaiiii 
much  needless  complexity  and  obscurity  of  increasmg  commerce  that  can  be  res- 
have  been  introduced.  What,  let  us  ask,  sonably  expected.  An  excess  of  widifc 
is  the  dijSerence  between  two  railways,  isefidently  more  advisable  than  aibirtai 
having  different  gauges?    What  virtue  mairnitude. 

is  there  in  56^  inches  or  in  72  inches.  These  views,  however  apparent  warn, 

rather  than  any  other  width  greater  or  did  not  present  themselves  until  the  nil' 

less,  or  intermediate  ?  way  system  had  made  such  promi  ii 

Nothing  can  be  more  simple  or  obvi-  England  that  their  eooiDlete  reuintiai 

ons  'than  the  answer  to  this  question,  became  impracticable.    Two  fnga  M 

RailwajTs,  like  ail  other  structures  or  been  adopted.     One,  the  original  i^ 

systems  of  mechanism,  may  be  construct-  inch  gauge,  was  common  to  a  very  irai 

ed  on  any  desired  scale  of  magnitude,  proportion  of  the  linca.     The  other,  m 

Railways  in  Lilliput  would  be  in  all  their  72  inch  gauge,  was  that  of  the  ■■! 

dimensions  smaller   than   railways    in  artery,  which,  taking  a  westwaid  dJM- 

Brobdi^nag.    But  between  the  difierent  tion  from  London  to  Bristol,  icachei  iki 

dimensions  a  certain  harmony  or  propor-  centre  of  the  south-western  ucniiMh 

tion  must  be  maintained.     True,  this  formed  by   the  counties  of   oomenH 

proportion   is  not  ri^rously  in? ariable,  Devon,  and  Cornwall.     The  evil  so  k 

but  still  in  the  main  it  must  be  observed  was  irremediable 

within  certain  narrow  limits.    One  of  If  we  had  now  a  tabtda  nus,  ad 

these  dimensions  is  the  distance  between  were,  with  our  present  knowledcc,  cob- 

the  rails.    In  great  and  powerful  rail-  mencing  a  system  of  railways  io  Eacksi 

ways,  destined  for  a  large  and  extensive  it  is  certain  that  the  first  neasaie  oi  ihi 

traffic,  that  distance  must  be  greater  than  Legislature  would  be  to  fender  iapoi' 

in  smaller  lines,  intended  to  accommodate  tive  an  uniform  gmuge.     But  it  is  sot  m 

a  less  amount  of  transit ;  for  that  vridth  evident  what  the  measnie  of  that  pa^ 

may  be  assumed  to  be  the  most  obvious,  would  be. 

the  most  convenient,  and  the  most  exact  The  564  ^^  P'^"^  would  pcthni 

modulus  of  all  the  dimensions  of  the  have  been  considend  too  small,  nsl  m 

road.  the  present  exigencies  of  bus^MHiW 

But  this  principle  must  not  be  applied  for  the  probably  future  traffic    (h  ill 

with  mere  rdierence  to  the  commercial  other  hand,  the  gigantic  scale  laJcmd  If 

exigencies  of  each  individual  line.    It  is  a  72  inch  gauge,  and  the  propoitiaaiUT 

necessary  to  consider  that  the  various  increased  expense,  would  have  ddm 

lines  which  articulate  a  country  or  the  prudent  calculators  from  its  aJofMt' 

section  of  a  country,  must  run  into  each  An  intermediate  magnitiide  woaU  tafe*- 

other,  and  that  the  carriages  and  engines  less  have  been  selecied.    As  mattto  ttft 

working  on  branches  must  be  capable  of  stand,  the  664  ioch  gaage  appean  1^ 

running  on  the  main  lines  from  which  to  prevail,  for  ages  to  come,  m  emT|Mt 

these  branches  diverge.    Hence  all  lines  of  the  globe.    The  totel  length  J  ai* 

ofrailway  which  communicate  with  each  way  already  in  operation  in  £a|hsd 

other  ought  to  have  the  same  gauge,  amounts  to  above  2,000  mika.  of  vM 

Whatever  magnitude  of  gauge,  therefore,  1 ,800  miles  are  laid  with  the  ^  J*^ 

may  be  deemed  sufficient  for  the  traffic  of  gauge.    In  every  other  part  of  the  wM 

the  great  main  or  trunk  lines,  must  be  wheve  railways  have  been  eoasmai 

adopted  by  all  other  lines  neat  and  small  or  projected,  this  hitter  gauge  hai  ^m 

which  are  to  form  parts  of  the  same  sys-  universally  adopted, 

tem.  In  the  period  of  some  sixteen  or  •>««> 

In  commencing  to  construct  a  83r8tem  teen  years,  which  have  elipssil  dat*  ^ 

of  railwa^rs  throuch  a  country,  it  is,  locomotive  engins,  on  mihraja,  hai  IM 

however,  impossible  for  any  degree  of  applied  to  the  rapid  transDOit  of 

foresight  to  enable  ns  to  predict  w*bat  rers,  its  powers  nave  unaeif 

future  interrommnnications  may  be  ad-  devdopmcnt,  although  bo  * 
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has  been  mide  by  tbe  adoption  of  any  wbich  are  dietingaiabed  bj  the  MpelJ»- 

Dftw  mechanical  principle  in  its  constrnc-  tion  of  cbei^  trains,  the  fare  is  at  the  rate 

tion.    Machines   of  greater  magnitude  of  a  penny  (two  cents)  per  mile,  for  each 

and  powers  are   now  constructi^  than  passenger. 

were  formerly  used.    This  increase  of  The  trains  wbich  stop  only  at  consid« 

weight  has  rendered  proportionably  in-  erable  towns,  attain  a  much  greater  avcr« 

creased  strength  in  the  rails  necessary,  age  speed,  and  often  much  better  accoB>- 

The  original  rails  laid  down  on  the  Man-  modation  in  the  construction  of  the  car* 

Chester  and  Liverpool  line  had  a  weight  riages.    On  the  Great  Western  Railway, 

of  less  than  40  lbs.  per  yard.    This  was  these  proceed  at  the  average  rate  of  twen- 

floon  after  increased  to  50  lbs.,  and  rails  ty-seven  miles  an  hoar,  stoppages  in- 

weighing  75  lbs.  were  subsequently  used,  duded,  and  when  in  full  speed,  have  a 

It  is  probable  that  even  a  stronger  rail  velocity  of  thirty-one  miles  an  hour.    On 

may  still  be  adopted.  the  London  and  Birmingham  line*  tha 

The  augmented  power  of  the  machines  speed  of  the  corresponding  trains,  stop- 
have  given  them  greater  capacity  for  pages  included,  is  twenty-five  miles,  and 
apeed,  and  also  greater  power  of  traction  when  in  full  speed,  their  rate  is  twenty- 
in  respect  to  tbe  amount  of  load,  fiutas  seven  mnlea.  These  trains  consist  of 
jMssenger  business  is  in  general  more  re-  carriages  of  two  kinds.  First-class 
ffarded*  and  found  to  be  more  profitable*  coaches  are  constructed  with  all  tha 
uan  merchandise,  increased  speed  seems  elegance  and  luxury  of  the  best  private 
to  have  been  the  object  to  which,  mainly»  carriages.  Each  passenger,  however, 
the  efforts  of  engineers  have  of  late  years  has  a  separate  seat,  or  stall,  cushioned, 
been  directed;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  not  only  at  the  bick,  but  at  each  side,  so 
that  considerable  success  has  been  attain-  that  the  passengers  cannot  press  upon  or 
cd  in  this  respect  incommode  each  other.    The  second-clasa 

As  might  be  expected,  the  British  rail-  carriages  are  not  cushioned,  nor  are  tha 

ways  have  taken  the  lead  of  all  otbers  in  passengers  separated.  They  sit  on  paral- 

mechanical  improvements.    The  rivalry  lel  benches,  facing  each  other.    The  car- 

of  the  broad  gauge  and  narrow  gau^  riages  have  roofs,  but  are  op^  at  the 

Lnes  has  in  a  great  degree  stimulate  tms  sides.  Tbe  third-class  carriages  (in  which 

progress  of  locomotion.  alone  the  fare  is  so  low  as  a  penny  a 

At  present,  on  the  principal  English  mile)  are  open  wadpons,  without  roofs  or 

Tail  ways,  there  are  three  classes  of  trains,  cushions,  but  supplied  with  benches.   In 

in  which  difi*erent  degrees  of  expedition  the  first-class  carriages,  tha  fare  is  gaae- 

and  accommodation  are  offered  to  tbe  rally  from  two  pence  to  two  pence  naif- 

public,  and  for  wbich  a  different  tariff*  of  penny  (from  four  to  tvt  centa)  per  mile, 

prices  is  fixed.    In  a  country  so  thickly  and  in  the  second-daas,  about  one-thisd 

peopled  as  Great  Britain,  considerable  less. 

towns  and  villages  are  thickly  sprinkled  The  extreme  rapidity  of  transit  is  re- 
over  those  districts,  more  especially,  served  for  the  chief  places  only  on  each 
through  which  the  main  lines  of  railway  main  line,  and  is  periormed  by  what  are 
are  conducted.  For  the  accommodation  called  Express  Trains.  The  extraordi- 
of  such  places,  very  frequent  stoppacea  nary  speed  to  which  thaae  trains  hava 
are  necessary.  Thus,  between  London  attained  would  have  been  regarded,  even 
and  Bristol,  on  the  Great  Western  rail-  by  sanguine  speculators,  a  few  years 
way,  in  a  distance  of  118  miles,  there  are  ago,  aa  a  physical  impossibility.  Nor 
twentv-five  stations ;  being  at  the  average  has  this  incredible  expedition  as  yet  at- 
rate  of  one  for  every  five  imlea.  OftheM,  tained  its  limit  WhUe  we  are  writing 
fourteen  are  considerable  places.  It  ia  this  report,  engines  ate  in  progress  ana 
evident  that  trains  which  supply  all  these  are  under  trial  by  which  even  greater 
plaees,  cannot  make  great  average  speed,  speed  has  already  been  attained  in  experi- 
The  trains  which  stop  at  all  the  stationa  mental  trips. 

CO  this  line,  take  nine  hours  to  complete  The  distance  from  London  to  Exetar 

the  trip,  giving  an  average  apeed,  includ-  ia  194  milea.    An  express  train  leaves 

inc  atoppagea,  of  not  mora  than  thirteen  London  twice  a  day  at  a  quarter  before 

BUes  an  hour.    On  the  London  and  Bir-  ten  in  the  morning  and  at  half  past  fiva 

mingham  line,  the  corresponding  trains  in    the   evening.     The  morniM   train 

complete  the  trip  of  112  miles  in  a  little  reaches  Didcot  at  ten  minutes  before  ala- 

less  than  eight  hours ;  giving  very  nearly  yen,  performing  fifty-three  miles  in  sixty- 

the  sama  average  rate.    In  these  tcaina*  five  minutaa,  being  at  tha  rala  of  forty- 
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nine  miles  an  hoar !  It  arrives  at  to  satisfy  the  amhition  of  the  nilvtf 
Swindon  (77  miles  from  London)  at  conductors  or  the  desires  of  the  pobUc, 
twenty-three  minutes  after  eleven.  After  and  engines  have  recently  been  coofttnict- 
a  delay  of  ten  minutes  at  this  station  it  ed  on  difierent  lines  capable  even  of  noce 
proceeds,  touches  at  Bath  (106  miles)  at  astonishing  results.  An  engine  ban  re- 
nine  minutes  past  twelve,  and  reaches  cently  been  put  upon  the  Great  Weileni 
Bristol  (118  miles)  at  twenty- eight  min-  Bailway,  which  actually  made  the  trip 
utes  past  twelve.  Delaying  five  minutes  from  London  to  Gxeter  (194  miles)  ii 
at  Bristol,  it  starts  for  Exeter,  stops  at  three  hours  and  twenty-eight  mioalcL 
Taunton,  and  arrives  at  Exeter  (194  The  stoppa^^es  for  refreshments  and  « 
miles)  at  a  quarter  past  two.  If  the  accidental  interruption  were  equivalcit 
stoppages,  and  the  time  lost  at  each  to  twenty- eight  minutes,  so  that  the  a^ 
stoppage  in  gradually  retarding  the  train  tual  time  of  the  trip  may  be  taken  if 
when  it  comes  to  rest,  and  gradually  three  hours,  giving  an  average  nte  of 
accelerating  it  or  «*  getting  up  the  speed,"  traveling  of  very  near  sixty-live  nilcf 
be  taken  at  thirty  mmute8,(  half  of  which  per  hour!  During  the  trip,  bowercr, 
time  is  actually  consumed  at  Swindon  the  speed  sometimes  attained  ecvcstj- 
and  Bristol,)  the  whole  time  of  the  trip  one  miles  an  hour ! !  The  same  eogiic 
at  full  speed  would  be  four  hours,  be-  on  another  occasion,  took  a  truo  of 
ing  at  the  average  rate  of  48 1  miles  coaches  weighing  ninety  tons,  fron  Pi^ 
per  hour!  The  actual  rate  from  ter*  dington  to  Didcot,  a  distance  of  Mtj- 
minus  to  terminus,  stoppages  included,  three  miles  in  fifty-one  minutes ! 
is  43i  miles  per  hour.  The  express  Thus  it  appears  that  this  extraordiMij 
trains  consist  of  first  and  second  class  power  is  not  confined  to  the  tnettem  i 
carriages.  The  fare  in  the  first-class  small  loads  but  is  applicable  to  hfxrj 
coaches  is  at  the  rate  of  threepence  (six  trains.  An  ordinary  first-cJass  rutway 
cents)  per  mile,  and  that  in  the  second-  carriage,  such  as  are  used  on  the  Euo- 
class  at  the  rate  of  twopence  (four  cents)  pean  nnes,  weighs  about  three  toos,  mI 
per  mile.  it  carries  about  twenty  paasengcn.   A 

The  speed  of  the  express  trains  on  the  third-class  carriage,  weighing  2|  totfi 

other  lines  is  rather  less  than  on  the  will  carry  about  fifty  passengm.    Sadb 

Great  Western.     On  the    Birmingham  a  load,  therefore,  as  the  foUowiag  woiU 

line  the  Express  Train  leaves  London  at  be  taken  by  this  engine  at  above  axtf 

five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  reaches  miles  an  hour : 
Birmingham  at  eight  o'clock,  stopping  at 

Wolverton  (52i  miles)  at  twenty  minutes  *  ^   .    .^^  ^«.u«—                       *^^ 

past  six  and  at  Coventry  (94  miles)  at  ^'':^,:^''^'  ,oo  p-«ge„,  O 

twenty-five  minutes  past  seven.     The  jq  third-clis    do.       500         do!       « 

entire  trip  of  112|  miles,  includinr  the  ^ 

stoppages,  is  done  in  three  hours,  being  torn  90 
at  the  rate  of  371  miles  an  hour ;  and, 

exclusive  of  stoppages,  the  rate  is  40  When  it  is  remembered  that  wriienof 

miles  an  hour !    The  fare  by  this  train  acknowledged  practical  experiesee  ii' 

is  twopence  halfpenny  (five  cents)  per  scientific  attainments   demoDstraie^  tf 

mile.  professed  to  demonstrate,  tweaty  ytfi 

It  is  necessary  here  to  observe  that  ago,  that  it  was  physically  and  mufcii 

these  are  not  the  results  of  experimental  iodly  impossible  ibr  a  locomotive  to  nb 

trips  expressly  prepared  for  the  exhibi-  a  load  of^  twenty  tons  on  a  railway  si  • 

tion  of  extreme  velocity,  in  which  it  is  great  a  speed  as  thirteen  miks  as  horn, 

possible  to  suppose  the  machinery  to  be  the  intelligent  and  rellectiag  reate  vil 

expressly  put  into   racing   order,  and  ask,  where  shall  we  expect  lo  •to*  ■ 

things  so  managed   as  would    not   be  this  career  of  progress?    Where  mm 

practicable  in  the  common  working  of  the  possible  end  and  the  iapoMftkkt* 

the  road.    What  we  have  stated  is,  on  gin  ?    What  is  a  miracle .'     Whoit  ^ 

the  contrary,  what  takes  place  in  the  dictions,  either  of  what  will  be  doat  m 

ordinary  and   regular  working  of   the  what  cannot  be  done,  are  w<e  to  bdim- 

line,  the  trains  starting  at  hours  regularly  Twenty  years  ago,  a  man  who  wtmi 

advertised,  and  open  to  the  use  of  the  have  declared  that  a  maduM  eoaU  te 

public.  constructed  by  which  six  or  sevta  boa* 

This  expedition  ezceedinc  the  bounds  dred  men,  with  their  liin^  eoaU  h 

of  all  fonMT  belief,  seems  howerer  not  tnosported  over  the  aamtal  tie 
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with  the  speed  of  a  horricane,  wodM  boiler  shall  supply  twenty  cylinders  foil 

have  been  pronounced  to  be  a  fit  occu-  of  steam  per  second  to  the  cylinders,  and 

pant  of  no  place  but  fiedlam — his  afiiurs  Third,  that  the  cylinders  shall  discbarre 

would  have  been  consigned  to  the  care  these  twenty  measures  of  steam  into  tha 

of  his  friends,  and  proper  guardians  of  chimney.    Thus,  in  the  brief  interral  of 

his  person  would  have  been  nominated ! !  time,  wnich  elapses  between  two  succes- 

Yet  this  is  now  a  matter  of  everyday  oc-  sive  ticks  of  a  common  clock,  the  train 

currence,  and  no  one  wonders  at  it,  or  moves  over  thirty-five  yards,  the  slides 

troubles  himself  about  it.  of  each  cylinder  are  shifted  ten  times, 

A  rational  curiosity  will  be  felt  as  to  and  the  steam  is  ten  times  admitted  to, 

the  conditions  on  which  the  attainment  and  ten  times  discharged  from,    each 

of  these  astonishing  speeds  depends,  and  cylinder.     The  movements  of  various 

as  those  conditions  are  neither  difficult  to  massive  parts  of  this  ponderous  and  colos- 

be  understood,  or  doubtful,  ^o  far  as  they  sal  machine  are,  therefore,  executed  with 

depend  on  the  species   of    locomotive  such  celerity  and  precision,  that  when 

power  now  in  use,  it  will  not  be  uninter-  the  train  is  advancing  uniformly  at  se- 

esting  here  briefly  to  explain  them.  venty  miles  an  hour,  these  movements 

Every  one  knows  that  the  progressive  divicle  time  into  tenths  of  a  second  with 
motion  of  the  locomotive-engine  is  pro-  as  much  precision  as  qould  be  accom« 
doced  by  the  large  or  driving  wheels  be-  plished  by  the  exquisite  mechanism  of 
ing  made  to  revolve  by  arms  which  are  the  astronomer's  chronometer! 
attached  to  them,  or  to  the  axle  on  which  But  to  turn  from  what  is  astonishing 
they  are  fixed.    These  arms  work  them  in  this  performance  to  the  examination 
exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  a  man  of  the  causes  which  appear  to  determine 
works  a  windlass.    The  ends  of  these  the  limitation  of  its  increase,  we  must 
arms  are  attached  by  a  joint  to  the  ^piston  first  observe  that  the  origin  of  the  moving 
rod  of  the  engine,  so  that  every  motion  power  is  the  rate  at  which  the  furnace  is 
to  and  fro  mtule  by  the  piston,  will  ne-  capable  of  producing  the  evaporation  of 
cessarily  produce  one  revolution  of  the  water  in  the  boiler.    In  the  case  above 
driving  wheels,  and  consequently  make  mentioned,  twenty  cylindrical  measures 
the  engine  advance  through  a  length  of  of  highly  compressed  steam  per  second 
road  equal  to  the  circumference  of  those  must  be  supplied.    If  each  cylinder  coa« 
wheels.     Let   us   suppose   that   these  tains  1|  cubic  feet,  and  the  steam  be 
wheels  are  seven  feet  high,  which  is  their  worked  in  the   cylinder   at   forty-five 
magnitude  on  some  of  the  English  en*  pounds  pressure,  each  cylinder  of  steam 
gines.    Their  circumferem;^  is  then  about  would  correspond   to  about  six  cubio 
seven  yards.    One  motion  of  the  pistons  inches  of  water,  and  twenty  such  mea- 
to  and  fro  will  then  advance  the  engine  sures  would   consume  a  hundred  and 
seven  yards.    But  to  produce  one  mo*  twenty  cubic  inches   of   water.    This 
tion  to  and  fro  of  the  piston,  it  is  neces-  would  require  to  be  evaporated,  exclusive 
sary  to  admit  steam  at  one  end  of  the  of  waste,  about  two  hundred  and  forty  cn- 
cylinder,  and  discharge  it  at  the  other,  bicfeet  of  water  per  hour,  which  is  equiva- 
and  then  to  admit  it  at  the  latter,  and  to  lent  to  about  fifteen  hundred  gallons, 
discharge  it  at  the  former.    It  is  neces-  lliis  evaporation  will  be  perceived  to 
sary,  therefore,  to  open  and  close  the  be  enormous,  and  let  it  be  remembered 
two  steam  valves  and  discharge  valves  how  limited  is  the  capacity  of  the  fire- 
once,  and  as  this  takes  place  for  each  place  of  a  locomotive.     We  have  our* 
of  two  cylinders,  there  are  four  such  selves  witnessed  in  a  single  trip  of  forty 
motions  while  the  engine  moves  over  miles,  a  new  set  of  grate-bars  rus£i>  by 
seven  yards,  and  there  are  four  cylin*  tb^  intense  action  of  the  fire, 
ders  full  of  steam  supplied  by  the  boiler  There  is  no  mere  mechanical  expedi- 
to  the  cylinders,  and  discharged  by  the  ent  that  can  supersede  the  necessity  for 
latter  into  the  chimney.  this  evaporation.     Change  the  dimen* 
if  the  train  moves  at  the  rate  of  seventy  sions  of  your  wheels,   and  you   may 
miles  an  hour,  it  will  move  over  thirty-  modify  the  velocity  of  the  slides,  the  ec- 
five  yards  per  second.    This  will  require  centrics  and  the  other  moving  parts  ; 
five  revolutions  of  the  driving  wheels,  vary  the  proportions  of  the  cylinder,  and 
and    will    consequently  require— First,  you  may  modify  the  velocity  of  the  pis. 
that  the  steam  and  discharge  valves  shall  ton,  but  make  what  changes  you  will  in 
be  opened  and  closed  on  each  cylinder,  the  details  of  the  mechanism,  yon  roost 
ten  times  per  second.    SSecond,  that  the  produce  the  requisite  quantity  of  steam 
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per  minute,  otherwise  the  speed  cannot  large  part  of  the  expense  of  railwtjrs  ii 

be  attained.  thickly  inhabited  parts  of  Europe  conftini 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  in  the  construction  of  the  chief  station 
fuel  used  should  be  such  as  in  a  gpven  at  the  termini  of  great  trunk  lines.  Tkk 
weight,  to  have  the  greatiest  heating  will  be  understood  when  we  stite  thtf 
power.  Coke  is  universally  used  in  the  stations  of  some  of  the  great  lines  at 
England,  and  it  has  been  found  that  the  London  hare  been  constructed  at  tn  ex- 
quality  of  the  coke  materially  afiects  the  pense  considerably  above  a  million  ef 
apeed.  Thas  the  coke  obtained  from  dollars.  Now  whether  the  line  be  \oo% 
gas-works  is  inadmissible.  The  great  or  short,  whether  it  measure  50  miles  or 
railway  companies  make  their  own  coke,  150  miles,  the  cost  of  these  stations  will 
and  the  best  Newcastle  coal  is  preferred  be  nearly  the  same.  Therefore,  in  pro- 
for  this  purpose.  portion  to  their  length,  shorter  lines  my 

It  would  not  be  consistent  with  the  be  expected,  ceterit  parAui,  to  be  norc 

limits  of  this  notice,  nor  the  objects  of  expensive  than  longer  ones, 

our  work,  to  go  into  the  details  of  the  me-  In  England  the  expense  of  obtamiiif 

chanism  of  the  locomotive,  but  we  have  the  necessary  legislative  authorizatioo  ii 

indicated  enough  to  suggest  to  the  un-  alwavs  considerable,  and  in  some  cases 

professional  reader,  what  are  generally  the  has  been  excessive.    Thus  it  is  not  a 

characters  of  the  obstacles  against  which  very  uncommon  thin|[  for  a  single  eom- 

the  railway  projector  has  to  contend.  V^^7  ^^  disburse  a  million  of  dollars  ta 

When  it  is  intended  to  adopt  those  parliamentary  expenses  alone.  In  co»- 
high  speeds  much  greater  stren^h  and  paring  English  with  foreign  raihraji, 
stability  of  structure  must  be  given  to  this  is  to  be  taken  into  account 
the  road  itself  than  is  required  on  lines  -  The  railway  connecting  London  witb 
where  lesser  speeds  only  are  attempted.  Birmingham  measures  112|  miles,  aa^  in 
In  England,  accordingly,  the  weight  and  several  branches  measure  63i  viiMi 
strength  of  the  rails,  and  the  security  of  making  a  toUil  of  176  miles  of  railwaT 
the  fastening,  have  been  continually  of  double  track.  It  is  laid  with  nil 
augmented  trom  year  to  year,  as  the  varying  in  weight,  but  chiefly  75  poiaii 
spMd  has  been  increased.  Curves,  when  per  yard.  The  principal  turnpike  ic$k 
the  radius  is  short,  are  inadmissible  at  which  intersect  it  are  carried  either  orcr 
high  speed.  Except  at  particular  places,  it  or  under  it  by  bridges,  constructed  tf 
no  curves  were  aJlowed  on  the  English  the  expense  of  the  company ;  and  where 
railways  with  a  radius  of  less  than  a  it  intersects  a  farm,  the  compaoj  ii 
mile.  We  are,  however,  inclined  to  bound  to  supply  a  bridge  of  commaaiea- 
think  that  this  caution  has  been  carried  tion.  The  sides  are  also  properly  icocd 
to  a  needless  extent  by  English  engineers,  so  as  to  prevent  cattle  from  getiing  oi 
and  that  a  half-mile  radius  might  have  the  road.  The  total  capital  expend^  bj 
been  allowed.  The  error,  however,  if  this  company  up  to  June,  1846.  baa  bcea 
error  it  be,  has  been  on  the  safe  side.  It  £7,417,217,  or  nearly  seven  milliooaaBd 
appears,  then,  that  the  structure  of  the  one  half  sterling.  This  is  at  the  nit  of 
railways  which  have  been  constructed,  £42,133  per  mile, 
not  only  in  England,  but  in  other  parts  The  Midland  Counties'  railways  coa- 
of  Europe,  is  such  as  to  admit  oi  the  nect  the  great  central  towiw,  MancheNer, 
greatest  speed  of  trains  which  has  yet  Sheffield,  Derby,  Nottingham, and  Leeds, 
been  attained.  and  have  a  total  length  of  169  miles,  b^ 
'  When  these  results,  actual  and  pros-  ing  a  few  miles  less  than  the  Loe^ 
pective,  are  considered  by  the  pract^ral  and  Birmingham  line,  with  its  braocfacL 
man  and  the  statesman  or  economist,  it  The  total  amount  of  capital  sunk  by  tlus 
will  immediately  occur  to  him,  to  inquire  company  is  £6,636,105,  or  a  little  orcr 
at  what  cost  of  original  capital  sunk,  and  six  milbon  and  one  half  sterling,  wind 
at  what  current  expense  to  the  public,  gives  a  cost  per  mile  of  £39,267. 
this  prodigiously  accelerated  traffic  can  These  rates  of  capital  sunk  are  not  ex- 
be  established  and  continued.  treme  in  comparing  the  English  lailwij* 

In  estimating  the  cost  of  constructing  one  with  another.    The  Liverpool  sm 

and  working  different  railways,  so  as  to  Manchester,  a  line  thirty-one  viki  ia 

compare  one  with  another,  and  draw  length,  has  cost  at  the  rate  of  £57;!37 

from  the  comparison  inferences  of  any  per  mile:  while  the  grand  Jnadioa  W* 

practical  utility  some  reference  to  the  tween  Birmingham  aad  Livcipool  cotf 

length  of  the  line  must  be  made.    A  only  £21 ,827  per  mile. 
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In  the  oue0  of  reiy  short  lines,  for  That  a  large  mileage  of  capital  does 

the  reasons  we  have  luready  explained,  not  necessarily  infer  an  nnprontahie  en* 

the  cost  per  mile  ism  ach  greater.    Thus  terprise,  we  hate  ahnndant  proofs.    Tha 

the  Manchester  and  Bolton  line,  which  Liverpool  and  Manchester  line,  of   31 

measnres  only  ten  miles,  cost  at  the  rate  miles,  which  cost  aboTe  a  million  and 

of  jC84,272  per  mile,  and  the  London  and  three  quarters,  sterling,  dirides  ten  per 

Blackwall,  which  measnres  only  fonr  cent,  per  annum  among  its  shareholders, 

miles,  and   passes   through   a  thickly  The  London  and  Birmingham  line,  which 

peopled  district,  cost  at  the  enormous  cost  forty  two  thousand  pounds  per  mile, 

rate  of  X269,690,  or  abore  a  quarter  of  makes  a  like  dividend ;  and  the  original 

a  million  sterling  per  mile  i  shares  of  these  companies  are  now  sold 

Although  certain  items  of  expenditure,  at  128  per  cent,  premium.    The  York, 

such    as    parliamentary    expenses,   be  and  North  Midlancf  line,  of  equal  length 

much  greater  in  England  than  in  other  with  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  cost 

parts  of  Europe,  yet  on  the  whole  the  nearly  the  same  amount  of  capital,  and 

cost  of  railways  does  not  seem  to  be  con-  produces  the  same  dividends, 

siderably  less  elsewhere.    The  cost  of  We  have  now  before  us  the  returns  of 

the    line    between    Paris  and  Orleans,  forty  railways  in  actual  operation  in  Eu- 

which  is  now  in  full  operation,)  has  rope.    Of  these,  six  pay  ten  per  cent,  per 

been  £2,082,916,  and  as  the  length  of  annum  on  the  subscribed  capitfl,  eight 

the  line  is  82  miles,  the  cost  per  mile  is  pay  seven  per  cent  and  upwards,  sixteen 

£25,400.    The  cost  per  mile  of  the  line  pay  five  per  cent,  and  upwards,  and  the 

between    Paris   and    Rouen    has  been  remaining  ten  pay  from  two  to  five  per 

£29,419.    The  great  northern  railway,  cent. 

extending  from  Paris  to  the  Belgian  The  extent  of  railway  in  actual  ope* 
frontier,  (which  has  just  been  put  in  op«  ration  in  England,  is  two  thousand  miles, 
eration,)  has  been  eight  millions  sterling,  the  construction  of  which  has  cost  seven- 
its  length  is  about  182  miles,  and  its  cost  ty  millions  of  pounds  sterling,  being  at 
per  mile  must  therefore  be  about  £44,000.  the  average  rate  of  thirty- five  thousand 

These  figures  will  convey  to  our  read-  pounds  per  mile.    On  this  seventy  miili* 

ers  some  general  idea  of  the  scale  of  ex-  ons  of  capital,  the  dividends  annually 

penditure  on  which  these  great  arteries  paid    amount    to   about  four   millions, 

of  European  commerce  and  intercommn-  which,  one  with  another,  give  an  ave* 

nication  are  constructed,  and  will  show  rage  dividend  of  &ye  and   seven-tenths 

how  little  analogy  they  can  be  truly  said  per  cent,  on  the  capital  invested, 

to  have  with  similar  lines  carried  through  l*hese  results  are  given  in  round  num« 

a  new  country  such  as  ours.  hers,  without  affecting  to  aim  at  the  last 

The  magnitude  of  the  capital  thus  in-  degree  of  numerical  accuracy ;  but  they 

Tested    would   naturally    raise    doubts  are  sufficiently  exact  for  the  present  pur- 

whether  any  amount  of  traffic  which  pose,  and  put  the  matter  in  a  clearer  and 

could  be  expected  would  render  these  more  striking  point  of  view  than  would 

Tast  enterprises  profitable.     The  com-  be  effected  by  the  complexity  of  the  most 

mercial    advantages,    however,    which  exact  numbers. 

have  resulted  from  most  of  those  which  The  railways  which  are  projected, 

have  been  brought  into  actual  operation,  and  for  which  the  Legislative  sanction 

have  been  so  great  that  an  incredible  has  been  actually,  or  will  probably  be, 

extent  of  railway  has  within  the  last  two  obtained  in  England,    independently  of 

years  been  projected,  not  only  in  Eng-  those  now  in  operation,  involve  a  further 

land,  but  in  every  country  of  Europe,  in  investment  of  capital,  amounting,  in  round 

the  West  Indies,  and  in  India.  numbers,    to    a     hundred    millions    of 

This  is  the  natural  consequence  of  the  pounds  sterling  ;  which,  supposing  the 

high  profits  obtained  on  most  of  the  ca-  cost  of  the  lines  per  mile  to  oe  equal,  on 

piuU  already  invested.    It  is  true,  that  in  an  average,  to  those  already  constructed, 

some  instances  the  dividends  are  low,  and  would  represent  about   three  thousand 

the  shareholders  are  losers ;  but  new  pro-  miles  of   railway,  but,  as  it  is  contended 

jectors  flatter  themselves  that  such  loss-  that  the  cost  ot  construction  and  other 

es  proceed  from  want  of  judgpent  in  the  expenses   are  and  will  be  reduced,  we 

speculators,  and  retain  undiminished  con-  may  perhaps  take  this  capital  to  repre- 

fidence  in  the  probable  results  of  the  en*-  sent  three  thousand  five  hundred  miles ; 

terprises  which  each  has  taken]  into  his  which,  with  the  length  of  the  lines  alrea- 

favor.  dy  open,  will  make  a  total  of  ubcmt  five 
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thoasand  five  Irandred  mileB  of  nilway  Ibe  faihrajB,  mni  rnmf&i'mg  &«  wiA 

in  the  Island,  co6tiog  a  bandred  and  my-  diTidends. 

enty  millions  of  pounds  sterling;  ^nd  in  We  find  that  the  annal  pom  nccf|ili 

order  to  par  the  tame  areiage  diridends  of  the  roads  now  in  opciauoa  ate  akoil 

as  those  whkh  are  paid  on  4he  present  six  miliions,  of  which  Jour  aiilfioM  ut 

lines,  there  will  require  to  be  a  gross  an-  net  profits  or  dirideadsu    To  prodact  £• 

nnal  dividend  of  little  less  than  ten  mil-  ridends  of  ten  Miltioos,  tbmfore,  tk 

lions  of  poands  sterling.  P^^^  receipts  must  be  fifteen  auUioit. 

Bat  in  order  to  obtain  a  net  profit  an-  To  make  tiie  sjrstem  of    laihrayv  pio> 

Dually  of  this  enormous  amount,  what  jected  in  England,  and  about  to  be  exe- 

must  be  the  gross  receipts,  or,  in  other  cuted,  pay,  uerefore,  so  as  to  prt  •?«• 

words,  the  gross  amount  paid  by  the  pub-  rage  dividends  of  ^wt  and  sereD-teatki 

lie  for  transport  ?    We  shall  obtain  the  per  cent,  on  the  capital  invested,  the  ptk- 

means  of  this  with  some  degree  of  aecura-  lie  must  pay,  annually,  fifteen  millioaf  4 

cy,  by  taking  the  gross  annual  receipts  of  pounds  sterling  for  transport 


LONGFELLOW'S   POETS   AND   POETRY  OF    EUROPE. 

We  have  an  old  Greek  saying,  to  the  turn  leaf  after  leaf  in  one  pfa^e  vitboit 

efiect  that  *'  a  great  book  is  a  great  mis-  stopping  for  more  than  a  hasty  gbscc; 

chief ;"  an  adage  whicb,  like  most  other  and  pause  at  another,  attimcted  bj  m 

adages,  is  sometimes  true,  often  false,  illustrious  name,  a  piquant  heading,  ir 

and  oftenest  appealed  to  when  it  is  false,  a  whimsical  combination  of  metres   Hi 

It  would  not  be  strange,  therefore,  if  some  is  not  to  regard  himself  as  in  a  kMtik 

critic  should  be  found,  ill-natured  and  territory,  and  so  tmke  it  forhisiakti 

unscrupulous  enough  to  apply  it  to  the  leave  behind  him  nothing  vrhich  he  km 

large  aod  beautifully  printed  volume  be-  not  ma^ered.    It  is,  in  fact,  a  book  toh 

fore  us.    Even  we,  with  all  our  respe^ct  read  m,  not  read  through.    From  the  v«l 

for  the  book,  rich  as  we  deem  it  to  be  in  variety  which  it  presents,  of  matter  ui 

the  most  various  materials  for  instruction  of  style,  it  is  for  each  one  to  select  iktf 

and  amusement/  if  compelled  to  read  it  in  which  appears  most  congenial   to  hs 

regular  course,  from  end  to  end,  should,  tastes  and  habits.    From  the  crowd  d 

in  all  probability,  be  tempted  to  make  the  distinguished  personaffea  to  whom  be  ii 

application  ourselves.    It  is,  indeed,  not  introduced,  let  him  choose  hi8owoio> 

a  little  questionable,  whether  any  reader  dety.    He  may  rest  sore  of  finding  aoe- 

will  arise,  gifted  with  the  dogged  pa-  ciates  enough,  and  such  associates  u  h 

tience,  the  Herculean  perseverance,  neces-  will  not  need  to  blush  for.    He  is  aUovfd 

sary  for  fo  vast  an  undertaking.    The  to  hold  converse  with  the  great  aad  wi^; 

nature  of  the  work  allows  little  continuity  with  those  who  have  spoken  most  el*- 

of  thought  or  interest.     It  is  a  collection  quently  and  most  truly  to  the  bearn  ti 

of  short  pieces,  loosely  strung  together,  men  ;  those  who  have  swayed  the  moM 

like  the  articles  of  a  dictionary,  or  the  of  their  contemporaries,  and  imprefwi 

dates  of  a  chronological  table.    Hence  their  influence  upon  poetentr ;  wbo  m 

that  propensity  to  skip,  which  spoils  the  to  live  through  all  comiw  time,  a»  ik* 

connected  reading  of  so  many  productions  guides,  instructors,  and   benefacton  d 

more  connected  than  the  present,  besets  mankind.    There  is  soaiething  enaoMif 

us  here    with    irresistible   importunity,  in  the  communion  we  are  thaspcmiflii 

Under  such  circumstances,    the    reader  to  enjoy  with  the  master-minds  of  aKi4fa 

should  make  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and  Europe.    Though,  in  the  ditfmm  d  ■ 

yield  with  a  good  grace  to  the  temptation  translation,  we  may  understand  b«t  m- 

which  he  cannot  overcome.    If  he  would  perfectly  the  language  which  ther*^* 

draw  from  the  book  a  maximum  of  plea-  it  cannot  be  unprofitable  for  as' M>  rod 

sure,  he  should  give  himself  up  to  the  their  names,  to  dwell  upon  their  mtoo^ 

guidance  of  fancy  or  caprice ;  move  back-  ries,  to  recognize  and  revere  their  mtxi^ 
ward  or  forward,  as  chance  may  direct ;        Mr.  Ixin^ellow  has  ttiited  ia  h»  fw 
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face,  briefly  and  modeatlj,  the   object  poetry  among  the  nations  of  nodem 

which  he  has  had  in  view,  aiul  the  course  Earope,  and  iorming  a  critical  estimate  of 

which  he  has  taken  in  the  preparation  of  the  most  eminent  poets.     For  such  as 

the  work :  may  wish  to  examine  more  minutely  any 

••  I  bare  attempted  only  to  bring  together  portion  of  the  ground  surveyed  in  these 

into  ■  compact  and  convenient  form,  as  fetches,  copious  references  are  given  to 

large  an  amount  as  poatible  of  thoae  Eng-  the  best  special  treatises  both  in  English 

lith    translatioiis,    which    are    scattered  and  in  foreign  languages, 

through  many  volumes,  and  are  not  easily  Mr.  Lonf^ellow  has  omitted  in  the  body 

acceat ible  to  the  general  reader.    In  doin^  of  the  work  all  mention  of  the  translators 

this.  It  has  been  tlioueht  advisable  to  treal  ^^  whom  we  owe  the  pieces  in  their  Eng- 

the  subject  historicairy  rather  than  criuc-  jj^^  ^^^     Probably  he  thought  it  siiffi. 


„    ,.._    _     plett 

these  materials,  and  the  limits  of  a  single  enough  in  a  modest  man,  to  brinjf^his 

volume  would  allow,  an  author  of  oo  great  own  name  repeatedly  before  the  notice  of 

note  has  sometimes  been  admitted,  or  a  the  reader.   \et  it  is  clumsy  and  irksome, 

poem  which  a  severer  taite  would  have  especially  in  so  bulky  a  volume,  to  be 

excluded.    The  work  is  \o   be  regarded  continually  turning  to  the  index  for  that 

u  a  collection,  rather  than  a  selection;  ^^j^  n^^^j  equally  weU  be  given  us 

and  in  judsing  any  aulhor,  it  must  be  borne  ^^^  ^    ^^     j^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^. 

xu   mind  that  translations   do  not  always  -,.„.\r^u  «^  i,?^'     ^»  r»««.K»  •**  »Uk  u 

preserve  the  rhythm,  and  melody  of  the  ways  wish  to  know,  or  ought  to  wish  it, 

original,  but  often  resemble  soldiers  moving  ".?«  ^9  ^^  /*»«  inconvenience,  thougb 

on  when  the  music  has  ceased  and  the  time  J^fling  in  each  case,  becomes  burdensome 

is  marked  only  by  the  tap  of  the  drum.  by  constant  repetition.     It  can  never  be 

•«  The  languages  from  which  trtnslations  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  reader  by 

■re  here  presented  are  ten.    Thev  are  the  whom  the  rersion  before  him  was  exe- 

fliz  Gothic  languages  of  the  North  of  Eu-  cmted.    Two  elemenU  enter  into  every 

rope— Anglo-Saxon.    Icelandic,    Danish,  translation :  the  author  and  the  translator. 

Swedish,  German  and  Dutch ;  and  the  four  if  you  would  understand  aright  the  nature 

Latin  languages  of  the  South  of  Europe-  ^f^^^  compound,  you  must  take  into  ac 

French.  Italian,  ^Pl^'^^^'^i^^^^^^  count  both  these  elements.  But  the  tmns- 

In  order  to  make  the  work  fu  fill  entirely  ^      .    ^  ^  ^  important  of 

the  promise  of  its  title,  the  Celtic  and  Sola-  *T    \      m  g^n^iM  »•«»  ^^i^  .mi^.mui*  «» 

ronic,  as  likewise  the  Turkish  and  Romaic,  «?  ^^o.  It  is  his  influence  which  predo- 

shouM  have  been  introduced ;  but  with  nunates.     The  compound  takes  its  char- 

these  I  am  not  acquainted,  and  I  therefore  acter  chiefly  from  him.      Thus,  Hoole's 

leave  them  to  some  other  hands,  hoping  Ariosto  is  nearer  to  Hoole  than  to  Arios- 

tbat,  ere  lone,  a  volume  may  be  added  to  to.     So,  in  Pope*s  Homer,  the  Greek  is 

this  which  shall  embrace  all  the  remaining  nothing — the    Englishman    everything. 

European  tongues.**  The  reader  should  never  forget  that  if 

Throughout  the  volume  are  scattered  there  are  some  versions  which  reflect  the 

literary  notices,  which  add  much  to  its  original,  there  are  more  which  reflect  the 

size,  and  still  more  to  its  value.     The  translator.    He  should  beware  how  he 

translations  made  from  each  of  the  Ian-  makes  up  his  judgment  of  the  former 

Suages  embraced  in  the  work,  are  intro-  without  knowing  the  name  and  qualifica* 

oced  by  a  brief  historical  survey  of  the  tions  of  the  latter. 
poetical  literature  belonging  to  that  Ian-        The  editor  of  this  work,  speakinj^  of 

^oage.    We  have  also  a  particular  ac-  '*  the  authors  upon  whom  be  has  chiefly 

count  of  the  life  and  writings  of  each  relied,  and  to  whom  he  is  indebted  for  the 

poet  prefixed  to  the  specimens  of  his  largest  number  of  translations,"  names 

poetry.    For  most  of  these  biographical  first  the  reteran  Bowring.     This  indefa- 

sketches  the  editor  professes  himself  in-  tigabie  writer  has  studied  the  poetry  of 

debted  to  Mr.  C.  C.  Felton.     It  is  hardly  many  different  nations,  with  the  view  of 

necessary  for  us  to  say  of  them,  what  all  introducing  it  by  select  specimens  to  the 

would  infer  from  the  name  of  their  au-  acquaintance  of  his  countrymen.    For 

tbor,  that  they  are  admirably  executed,  this  purpose  he  has  mastered  not  only 

A  large  amount  of  literary  history  and  the  Teutonic  and  Romance  languages, 

criticism  is  thus  presented  to  the  reader,  but  also  the  Sclavonic  dialects,  and  even 

He  has  the  means  furnished  to  his  hand  the  difficult  idiom  of  the  Magyars.    He 

for  tracing  the  origin  and  progress  of  has  published  Russian,  Polish.  Serrtan 
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and  Himgamn  Antholo^es,  which*  of  gractons  aad  angrilcliil  to  coBpbiitf 

ooaree,  famish  nothing  to  this  Tolnme,  one  who  hss  given  ns  mnch,  bcnae  k 

but  would  be  ezceediogiy  osefiil  in  pre-  has  not  girtn  us  more.    Yet  we  omoI 

ering  a  supplementary  work  sach  as  refrain  from  expressing  the  regret  vkidi 

r.  Longfellow  has  suggested.    It  is  by  all  roost  feel,  that  the  nombcr  of  fmn 

his  translations  from  the  Titeratoreof  Hof-  contributed  to  the  work  by  Mr.  Loa^ 

land  and  of  Spain  that  he  comes  before  low  is  so  small— so  ranch  snaUer,  cer- 

US  here.    Bat  for  him,  indeed,  Dutch  tainly,  than  we  cooM  wish  to  bate  a 

poetry  would  make  a  sorry  show.  Two-  As  a  translator  be  has  no  reason  to  f^antk 

thirds  of  the  pieces  which  appear  under  from  comparison  with  the  ablest  of  tbm 

this  head,  are  taken  from  his  Anthology,  by  whose  labors  he  has  profited.    Ha 

He  has  made  it  the  labor  of  his  life  to  Tersions  are  delicate,  spinied  and  fuA- 

botanize  for  the  flowers  of  poetry  in  fol  in  the  highest  degree.    No  oac  im 

places    where   no  one    else  had  erer  succeeded  b^ler,  sci^cely  anj  ooc  m 

thought  of  finding  them ;  and,  upon  this  well,  in  aolring  that  most  dificah  pn^ 

Quest,  chancing  to  visit  the  Netherlandish  lem  of  translation,  to  recoadie  idiraHif 

flats,  was  rewarded  for  his  enterprise  and  ease  and  grace  with   literal  enctaca. 

industry  by  the  discovery  cf  new  and  There  is  a  rtmioio  fdiottu  m  bit  jkxm- 

unsuspected  treasures.     He  translates  in  ology.     His  words  appear  to  at  no!  la- 

a  fair  workman-like  manner,  precisely  as  ply  as  the  ke^t  which  cooM  be  tntf 

a  man  should  who  has  made  translation  under  the  ei^en  reqa*silioM  of  rbm 

his  business.     He  gives  you  the  sense  of  and  metre,  bat  as  best  in  tbemfeJrc*— 

his  original  with  sufficient  fidelity,  in  laa-  better  suited  than  any  other  vords  v 

nage  not  particularly  felicitous,  yet  per-  convey  the  meaning  of  the  vrittr.  b 

lectly  well  chosen ;  sustaining  himself  al-  would  seem  as  if  he  could  ditcrfi  h 

ways  at  a  certain  moderate  elevation ;  intuitive  perception  under  every  Tocaka 

without  genius  to  rise  very  high ;  with  and  plirase  of  Swedish,  Gctraia,  1^ 

too  much  taste  to  sink  very  low.  iiUi,  toe  most  perfect  English  c^aiTilcit: 

Under  German  poetry  we  meet  with  and  as  if ,  by  some  happy  acadeat.lkt 

some  excellent  translations  by  the  cele-  expression  which  occurred  to  his  wt 

brated  William  Taylor  of  Norwich.    His  alwajs  in  exact  conformity  witb  emr 

veraion  of  Bulger's  Ellenore  has  the  fire  metncal  and  rhythmical  cooditioa. 

and  spirit  of  an  original  performance :  it  It  is  a  charge,  which  has  aoitetiBa 

must  take  one  of  the  highest  piaees  in  been  brought  against  Mr.  LoncitJW, 

•the  ballad  literature  of  our  umguage  that  he  adheres  with  over- scrapoioaio* 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Spanish  actness  to  the  letter  of  his  tcit ;  or  a 

ballads    translated    by    Mr.    Lockhart  least  that  its  principles  woatd  M  k« 

They  are   not,  like  most    translations,  to  do  so,  and  that  only  his  dehcarr  mi 

dried  specimens  ol  foreign  i«on?  preserved  purity  of  taste  pretcrre  him  fra«  ^ 

in  scientific  collections :  though  exotics,  prejudicial    influence   of    b»   cfToonv 

they  take  firm  root  in  our  own  soil,  and  maxims.     We  are  not  ditposed  tA^ 

flourish,  green  and  ri^roas,  tide  by  vide  that  ttie  majority  of  iraoslalors,  i^A.- 

with  plants  ot  indigenous  erovrth.    Hif^h  they  attempt  to  act  upon  the  rele*  vfcsi 

praise  shonld  be  awardeJ  ai^so   to  the  Mr!  Lonrf ell ow  seems  to  have  laid  son 

Ranith  ballads  as  ren^iered  by  Jamieson;  for  hi ms4* if,  would  be  ia  dancer  of  it^ 

and  to   Weber's   traa>iations   from  the  into  an  awkward,  uniateiligifale 

Heldenbuch     and    the     Nibeiunyenlied,  neither  English,  nor  Greek,  aoi 

which  represent  with  wonderful  £delity  nor  anvibing  else  known  amo 

the  form  a«  m-ell  as  ibe   spirit  o(  the  lately  speaking  men:  nc,  aroidiif  ihtf. 

rough  old  Teutonic  orit^mals.  woald  exhibit  a  dextefoos  vordwai^ 

The  editor  himself  has  repeated  here  inc  scarcely  less  detestable,  la  wbictAr 

the  beautiful  translations  which  he  has  form  shoald  be  lautated,  while  the  <fci 

published  from  time  to  time  in  periodi-  was  tuflered  to  evapoimle.    Tksl  IM" 

cals,  and  inserted  in  the  cotiections  of  is  such  a  thing  as  being  too  lilciaLa^ 

his  poems.      He  gives    us   a.so  other  not  he  qaestiooed.     The  mete  ■*<■*•' 

tianslatioos  of  his  owp,  which,  as  we  cal  subititutioa  of  wotd  forwoidv*^^ 

have  not  seen  them  before,  we  presume  nomeans  answer  the  ends  of  a  trswJ**** 

to  have  been  marie  with  specal  reference  Tlie  words  of  dArent  laaasag^  ^^^ 

to  this  work.     There  is  an  oM  proverb,  seMom  the  equality  of  those  n 

which  warns  us  ««  not  lo  look  a  rft-  cal  lirares  which,  on   b«ag  s^«^ 

hone  ia  the  mouth.**    It  may  aeam  ua-  CMh    other,  coiKidc  thioa^ksat  tl 
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whole  extent.    And  even  if  the  corre-  better  represented  in  the  rhymes  just 
spondence  of  single  words  be  absolutely  quoted,  than  in  the  following  paraphrase .' 
perfect,  it  will  not  follow,  that  the  simUar  ..  ^^^   j^^^^^  ^^^  ^i^j„^l  ^^^ 
combinaUons  formed  from  them  are  pre-  q  lo^  ^f  jj^^,^  ^^  dwellings  ire ! 
cisely  equivalent,    buch  is  the  influence  with  long  desire  my  spirit  fainU 
of  usage,  analogy,  association,  complex  To  meet  the  assemblies  of  thy  sainU. 
and  variable  causes,  which  it  is  difficult  My  flesh  could  rest  in  thine  abode, 
to  measure,  and  impossible  to  predict.  My  panting  heart  cries  out  for  God." 
that  an  expression  which  in  one  Ian-  •.   *     j    •     .l-                   j 
guage  is  elVnt  and  dignified,  may  be  ^''  ^  'V^^*^»  *"  ^**»»  "»^'«  condensed 
rude  or  vul^r.  may  have  a  wholly  dif-  ^***'<^'*  • 
ferent  meaning  or  no  meaning  at  all,  *<  Lord  of  the  worlds  above, 
when  presented  word  for  word  in  anoth-  How  pleasant  and  how  fair, 
cr.    Take  now  a  poem,  the  Iliad,  if  you  The  dwellings  of  thy  love, 
will,  or  the  iEneid.     The  principle  of  ^  Thine  earthly  temples  are  I 
literal  translation,   vigorously  enforced,  ^o  thine  abode  my  heart  aspires 
would  lead  us  into  the  clumsiest  urose,  ^'^^  ''«°>  ^^''^  to  see  my  God.- 
such  as  we  find  in  Clarke*s  Latin  Homer,  From  this  example  we  may  see  what 
or  the  Interlinear  Virgil  of  the  Hamil-  must  be  the  consequence  of  adopting  the 
Ionian  system.     Allow  us  some  relaxa-  rule  countenanced  by  so  many  recent 
tion ;   permit  us  to  substitute   for  the  authorities,  that    a    metrical  translator 
Latin  or  Greek  expression  some  vernacu-  should  use  no  liberty  beyond  those  which 
lar  idiom  which  shall  represent  its  spirit  metrical  conditions  imperatively  demand, 
though  departing  from  its  letter ;  and  we  An  original — at  least,  any  origmal  worth 
may  produce  a  version,  still  in  prose,  the  labor  of  translating — has  freedom, 
but  not  wholly  wanting  either  in  ele-  ease,  and  grace.    In  a  servile  version, 
gance    or  clearness.    But  suppose  we  these  qualities  are  inevitably  lost    But 
would  give  our  version  a  metrical  form ;  if  the  impression  of  the  original  is  to  be 
we  then  subject  ourselves  to  additional  reproduced  in  the  translation,  the  latter 
difSculties,  and  are  driven  by  sheer  ne-  must  have  the  ease  and  freedom  of  the 
cessity  to  the  use  of   greater  license,  former :  and  no  translation  can  be  con- 
Here,  too,  the  versifier,  who  from  scru-  sidered  as  good,  if  it  fail  to  represent 
pies  of  conscience  refuses  to  avail  him-  these  characteristics  of  the  original, 
self  of  any  liberty  not  absolutely  indis-  Yet  on  the  other  hand  it  cannot  be  de- 
pensable   to    the    construction    of    his  nied,  that  Hberal  translations  are  gener- 
rbythms,  will   produce  a  work  of  the  ally  worthless.    In  most  instances,  they 
same  order  with  the  Latin  Iliad  and  the  are    hastily   and    carelessly    executed. 
Interlinear  i£neid.    So  great  a  man  as  There  is  a  fatal  facility  about  this  mode 
Milton  amused  himself  once  with  ••  do-  of  rendering,  which  i$  likely  to  prove  a 
ing  into  metre  nine  of  the  Psalms,  where-  snare  to  the  translator.    It  is  such  a  sim- 
in  all  but  what  is  in  a  different  character  pie  matter  to  string  together  rhymes  on 
are  the  very  words  of  the  text,  translated  the  same  theme  with  your  author,  avail- 
from   the  original.**    Take  a  favorable  ing  yourself  of  his  ideas,  when  your  own 
specimen:  happen  to  come  short,  or  supplying  the 
-  How  lonely  are  thy  dwellings  fair  •  clebciency  of  sense  by  an  easy  flow  of 

O  Lord  of  Ho-U  how  dear   ^          '  ^«^^/  ^^^^  'V'  ^^""^^  ^^  '^^f  at  the 

The  pUoMant  tabernacles  are,  J"'?^^^  of   hose  who  practise  after  this 

Watre  thou  dont dwell  80 near!  feshion      It  is  a  method,  undoubtedly. 

My  soul  doth  Ion;?  and  almost  die  ^'^'C*^  has  great  advantages.     It  super- 

Thy  courts.  0  Lord,  to  see :  8€des    the    necessity  of   extensive  and 

My  heart  and  flesh  aloud  do  cry,  exact  philological    attainments.     It  re- 

O  living  God,  for  thee."  quires  no  insight  into  the  genius  and 

„               ,.                        •.    .     J    •  spirit  of  an  author.     Without  the  toil 

Hear  now  the  passage  as  it  stands  in  ^f,^  jro^ble  of  real  acquisition,  it  procures 

our  common  version.  for  the  indolent  or  incapable  the  fame  of 

*•  How  amiable  are  thy  tabernacles,  0  great  proficiency  in  languages,  and  pro- 

Loffl  of  Hosts !    My  soul  longeth,  yea,  digious  acquaintance  with  foreign  liten« 

even  fainteth,  for  the  courts  of  the  Lord :  tnre.     It  enables  an  aspiring  dunce  to 

my  heart  arid  my  flesh  crieth  out  for  the  put  forth  his  own  dullness  and  absurdity 

Uvi  ng  God."  under  the  shelter  of  a  distinguished  name. 

Will  any  one  say  that  the  original  is  to  divert  towards  himself  some  part  of 
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IkaX  attfiitkMi  and  reepcct  vhkb  bekmg  era  imfttmiom  h  m  miafiel  t»  aoike 

to  tbe  writer  vhose  productions  be  tnT-  spoil  the  mla^  of  cae  tLxtm^.j  Uxr- 

esties,  to  imitate  tbe  ivy  wbkb  dimhs  liar  with  tbe  *a-inBa^  a  vkcb  z  a 

to  emiiicaceoo  tbe  raiss  of  a  ■offDiftcent  writteD,  be  mvst  cr^j  te  rcfrocccc  .a 

cdiice.     Mickte,  id   tbe  preface"  to  hift  tbe  miodi  ol  those  fcr  wtoa  kj  veisiaa 

traDftiation  of  tbe  Lasiad,  assures  ns  tbat  is  intecdcd.    Tbe  t»k  Is  cxqacftJCca^T 

it  WAS  not  bis  object  to  sansfj  those  sta-  difficmiL     It  is  oc«  vbich   reqa..-?*  mr 

pid  persons  wboee  onlv  desre  was  to  its  soccessisl  eseazt.oa,  a  coa&  .^aicc 

c«e  exactly  what  Cainoens  said.     His  of  the  rarest  qaalitje$ — ii la m  ■  c  Vcki- 

ambitioa  was  loftier.     He  wished  to  pro-  iog,  quick  sascepti^ilitj,  «=ialLac  'B- 

dace  a  poem  which  sboald  lire  ia  the  geaoitT,  asd  great  mir.wim*  of  js^aage. 

Eoj^ish  iancuage     He  was  desiroas,  it  btrictly  coasl^ned,  it  saj  rna  f  rcsRt 

appears,  of  takio^  an  iLiependent  laniL  inconpanUe  coftdrtJoasL    Thas    it    dt- 

in    Englisb    literature  ;    and    certainly  Baads  of  the  tracVjtnf,  that  he  ahca^ 

whatever  merits  his  book  may  hare,  exhibit,  cot  ocly  ite  modes  ci  ;h.s&.7^ 

they  are  almost  wholly  jnd^tendcat  of  which  bek>cg  to  the  aalhor,  bat  a.5c  La» 

Camnens     Tbe EngrlishiBaB does, indeed,  modes  d  exjressiofi.     Vet.  it  ±jt  nau- 

adopt   the  same  sabject  with  the  For-  kior  were  to  coostmct  erery  {hraM  ai: 

tngoese,  divides  bis  matenals  into  the  sentence  after  tbe  paHera  ri  h-s  qt^jlL, 

nmenamberof  cantos,  and  even  follows  the  c&ct  in  masj  ca.«e«,  cv  r.^  :?  *^ 

him  60  far,  that  yon  may  see  on  erery  difierent  id.cm  aad  ^v!i«     !   L.s  x- 

page  be  had  his  eye  upon  him;  but  as  gvage,  woa'd  b«  ma!era"j  cLvscd.   IL 

for  presenting  his 'thooj;hts  aad  i2na«;es,  on  the  other  kaxJ.  be  cepAit  i. .  ^    ic 

one  after  anr.iher,  as  thej  stand  in  the  forms  of  the  ong.^al,  be  .5«  perhif*i, 

origi.iai  L«o«iad,  that  was  a  piece  of  set-  eqaally  in  danger  of  chargic^  the  efci^ 

Tile  drudgery  far  beneath  a  man  who  as-  by  omiricg  moch  that  is  pera.jar  tsA 

pi  red  to  iniepenJent  rank  in  Er.^lish  lit-  characterisLc  in  the  views  ard  iieelzp 

erature.    Tbe  conseqaence  i§,  that  he  of  bisaathor.  and  iatrodac^sg  mmch  tiM 

has  pn>iaced  a  fiat  and  rapli  poem,  in  belongs  to  the  ticws  aad  fcci:ags  cf  a 

wbicb  the  beauty,  ferror  and  fral.'imity  of  diSerent  age  or  coantry.   Tb=*  ferf.atd 

Camoens  make   way   for  the  buckram  and  haiassed  between  oppoaae  oovaes^ 

ihymes  and  conTentioaaJ  sentiments  of  each  attended  by  difBcaltics  of  its  «wx 

Mr.   Mickle.    Sacb  a  style  of  liberal  he  finds  that  no  comae  will  hnsg  b-m 

reniering  is  far  less  desirable*  or  rather,  folly  to  the  object  of  his 

far  more  undesirable  than  extreme  literal  foroed  to  content  hJDseif  with 

exactness ;  as  it  is  better  to  bare  tbe  near  it  as  he  can.     Perfect 

wori^  of  tbe  wrter,  eren  if  tbe  spirit  be  in  general  an   impoasibility.      Il  x'.^ 

wznl.ntr  than  to  lose   both  words  and  be  othefwtse,  if  tike  concepdoe*  of  a 

spir.r,  witbout  gettiog  anyUiing  Taloable  antbor  were  ind^eadc&t  of  the  parbcaJv 

in  lhe«r  place.  language  wbich   be  employs^     la  *±^ 

As  regards  tbe  troe  and  proper  object  case,  a  second  persott  settirg  o«£  wa 

of  trar.slation,  at  lea5t  in  works  of  hie-  tbe  same  conceptions,  micht  thope  ss  :»> 

lary  art,  it  should  5«em  that  only  one  present  tbem  eqoaliy  well  in  soa*c  k^v 

opic^'Dcan  be  entcna;neL    The  words  lanenace.      But  on   most   sa\*fi4    x^ 

of  an  antbor  are  menris  vh:cb  he  em-  the uz^ is  of  a  writer  are  mMmeocri  *r  a 

ploys  for  certain  ends.    Tbey  are  in-  great  extent  by  the  language  m  wh  cA  hr 

tended  to  create  a  series  of  connected  im-  expresses  them.     The  miad  will  mum 

pres^ions  in  tbe  mind  of  tbe  rea ier.    Bat  mvAiaie  itself  to  the  pecohaiitJes  o#  the  ->- 

k  tbe  reader  is  not  acquair.ted  w.th  the  strament  which  :t  has  to  w«e.     h  w. 

)an?^]age  of  the  author,  if  be  doe^  not  run  of  itself  into  the  channels  wh^ 

nnierstand  his  words,  tbey  fa; I  to  pro-  ofier  it  readiest  issue,     tience  :t  c^acb 

duce  tbe  effect  for  which  tbey  were  de-  that  the  mean  n^  of  an  author  May  ta. 

signei     They  become  usek55  as  means,  and   u«ua!iy  is,  much   better  ccmrey^ 

and  mast  be  replaced  by  o'her  means«  ia  his  own  baguagt,  thaa  it  rnw'il  b»  ja 

adeqiue  to  tbe  en  is  proposed.    To  sup-  ao-yJier  of  vastly  greater  gtsrrai  raja 

pjy  tte-^e  i^  The  proT'.oce  of  the  Uan^ta-  b:':t«es.     AH  that  we  caa  re«{«uc  of 

tor     It  is  his  duty  to  change  tbe  words  translator,  then,  is,  that  he  rhrrri'iri  I 

«f  his  original — and  to  chai^  notbing  continually  before  him  the  idcKl  of  p 

dse.    Tbe  effect  of  the  work,  whether  feet  trs&sktioo.  and  be  always  ^OhBC  i 

taken  in  whole  or  in  part,  he  mn.<  re-  utmost  to  realixc  it  in  pnctioc    If 

tun  with  scmpuloos  fidelity.     A^That-  cannot  pieaun  ercrythj^g 
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longe  to  his  aothor,  let  bim  retain  u        Bat  we  will  give  over  this  alnin, 

much  aa  be  cao.   He  should  Kttle  in  his  which  is,  perhaps,  unjust,  as  well  u 

cwn  mind  the  relattTe  impoHaDce  of  dif-  querulous.     It   is   wioet  to   accept  and 

fetent  objects  subordioale  to  his  general  relish  what  is  good  than  to  quarrel  with 

aim.    He  sboald  take  broad  Tiews  ol  his  it,  because  something  else  is  belter.    In 

province  and   his  duly — distinguishing  this  dispopilion  let  us  turn  to  ibe  "  Poets 

the   essential   from   the   noD-essenliat —  and  Poetry  of  Europe,"  and  lurTef  briefly 

placing  the  spirit  higher  than  the  form,  and  hastily  some  portions  of  the  toIuhm. 
the  end  higher  than  the  means.     He        Mr.  Longfellow,  like  a  tni«  deecendanl 

must  not  copy  with  painfal  exactnese,  of  the  Teutons,  has  fiven  the  first  place 

every  detail  ol  ihe  landscape  before  bim,  to  Teutonic  poetry.    He  commences  with 

while  perspective  and  shading  are  forgot-  the  lit' 

ten.     He  must  beware,  lest,  while  he  of  Enj 

imitates    bis    orieinal    in    rhythms,  in  seneal 

phrasea,  in  the  order  and  connection  of  langu: 

clauses  and  sentenceii,  be  should  fail  of  more 

representing  its  geneial  character  and  ef-  those 

feet ;  lest  he  make  awkward,  what  was  and  A 

elepnl — obscure,  what  was  perspicuous  Their 

— artiAcial,  what  was  simple — dull  and  what  i 

heavy,  what  was  light,  airy  and  grace-  baroui 

fuL  can  ur 

After  all,  translation  is  a  rude  process;  all  tbi 

and  it  is  only  the  hardier  graces  of  a  poet-  from  u 

ical  composition   which  cau  survive  it.  not  es     _ 

The  undefinable  charm  of  language,  the  poetry.    'ThefeelinKswhich'ilexpreMec, 

minuie  delicacies  of  expression,  the  sub-  the  modes  of  life  which  it  represents,  ar« 

tie  asBociatioDs  which  bang  like  an  at-  widely   remote   from   our  own.      Amid 

Diospbere   about  partJcaUr  words  and  scenes  of  fightinB;  and  feasting,  beer-was- 

{biases,  are  sure  to  disappear.  We  may  railing  and  bloodshed,  we  Rnd  outselvea 
ave  the  outline  of  the  picture,  (even  111  at  ease,  as  if  surrounded  by  savage  and 
this  is  often  distorted,}  but  we  miss  Ibe  dangerous  companions.  The  rude  wild 
infinite  variety  of  light  and  color  which  strength  of  oui  anceslois  is  little  lo  tht 
gave  it  character  anabeanly.  The  plea-  taste  of  their  descendanla.  The  polished 
sure  to  be  derived  from  poetical  iransla-  Greek,  the  lordly  Roman  lie  nearer  to  our 
tions  is  chiefly  critical.  They  are  enjoy-  knowledge  andour  sympathies  iban  these 
ed  more  by  die  scholar  than  by  the  com-  fierce  innabilants  of  the  Saxon  forests, 
monreader.  The  former  loves  to  compare  these  doughty  conquerors  of  Britain, 
the  original  with  the  copy,  lo  see  now  Their  poetry  is  untranslatable.  To  saj 
far  the  difficulties  of  the  case  have  been  nothing  of  the  alliterative  form,  which 
overcome,  to  observe  how  mach  has  been  no  one  has  thought  of  representing  in  ■ 
retained,  how  much  lost  in  Ihe  procem  of  version,  it  has  a  nervous  brevity  that  de- 
translation.  As  he  reads  the  version,  he  fies  imitation.  Scorning  mere  logical  se- 
has  the  original  conlinoally  running  in  quence,  it  rejects  particles.  ItisaCydo- 
his  head,  and  combines  ail  the  pleasure  pean  structure,  built  up  with  large  rude 
which  each  taken  by  itself  is  capable  of  blocks  of  stone,  and  no  mortar.  The 
affording,  with  the  intellectual  enjoyment  writerhurrieeonfromthonght  to  thought, 
of  comparison  and  criticism.  Thus,  the  from  figure  to  ligure,  with  breathlew  re- 
very  defects  of  a  version  by  which  others  pidLty,nnimpededbj  that  cumbrous  array 
kre  ofiended  become  to  him  sources  from  of  articles,  prepositions  and  conjunctions, 
which  he  contrives  lo  extract  a  species  of  which,  although  convenient  for  ibe  nn- 
satisfaction.  Hence,  we  find  Ihat  metrl-  derstanding,  and  in  parsing  quite  indis- 
eal  tianslalions  of  the  ancient  classics—  peneable,  are  a  heavy  clo^  on  the  ima- 
excepting  Pope's  Iliad,  which  may  be  gination.  The  following  lines  illustrate 
called  an  independent  poem  on  ihe  Tro-  well  the  external  peculiarities  of  An^lo- 
jan  war  rather  than  a  translation  U  Ho-  Saxon  verse,  the  rfiythm,  Ihe  alliteration, 
mer— are  chiefly  read  by  scholars.  We  and  the  asyndetic  structure  of  which  we 
sospcet  thai  even  translations  from  the  have  spoken : 
German  are  Utile  read,  except  by  those 

who  have  gained  some  d^ree  of  ae-  «  Flah  mah  /liteth, 

^Daintsnce  with  the  originals.  Flta  mso  hwiielb. 
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^ald  aid  thwiteth, 
H^Vaec-faec  trritheth, 
FTrath  ath  smiteth.*' 

<*  The  strong  dart  flitteth, 
The  spear  man  whettetb. 
Care  the  city  bitetb. 
Age  the  bold  qaelleth. 
Vengeance  prevaileth, 
Wrath  a  ctt}'  astail^th." 

It  must  be  understood,  however,  that 
the  rhjrme  is  an  ornament  sparingly  used 
by  the  Anglo-Saxon  poets.  Inde^  they 
needed  not  this  additional  restraint  upon 
the  free  expression  of  their  thoughts.  It 
"was  enough  that  in  each  couplet  of  two 
short  lines,  three  emphatic  words,  per- 
haps a  full  half  of  all  the  words  in  the 
couplet,  shbuld  have  the  same  initial 
sound.  Forced  to  break  up  their  matter 
into  short  fragmentary  clauses,  and  then 
fettered  in  the  construction  of  these 
clauses  by  the  rules  of  alliteration,  they 
were  debarred  from  the  natural  develop- 
ment of  their  ideas,  and  compelled  to  ex- 
haust their  powers  in  a  continual  stru^- 
^le  with  the  difficulties  of  the  verse.  It  is 
interesting  to  observe  the  tendencv  among 
nations  imperfectly  civilized  to  the  adop- 
tion of  complicate  and  artificial  systems 
of  versification.  Such  systems  are  found 
in  the  poetry  of  the  ancient  Arabs,  and 
still  more,  in  the  early  bardic  songs  of  the 
Celtic  tribes.  The  barbarian  delights  in 
poetry,  not  so  much  as  a  beautiful  repre* 
sentation  of  nature,  but  rather  as  an  ex- 
hibition of  skill,  a  displav  of  mechanical 
dexterity.  He  is  plesised  with  the  jingle 
of  the  verse,  and  amazed  at  the  art  re- 
quired for  its  constraction.  The  more 
numerous  and  burdensome  the  restric- 
tions which  the  poet  imposes  on  himself, 
the  greater  will  be  the  art  which  he 
evinces,  and  the  deeper  the  admiration 
excited  by  his  success.  Perhaps  this  feel- 
ing is  not  alto||;ether  peculiar  to  barba- 
rians. Something  of  the  same  kind  ap- 
pears to  exist  in  the  most  cultivated  peo- 
ple of  modern  Europe — at  least,  if  we  are 
to  believe  those  French  writers  who  de- 
fend their  male  and  female  rhymes,  mid- 
dle cssura,  and  other  similar  technicali- 
ties, so  much  insisted  on  in  their  poetry, 
by  extolling  in  rapturous  terms  the  plea- 
sure with  which  they  contemplate  the 
ingenuity  of  a  skillful  writer  in  surmount- 
ing the  mechanical  difficulties  of  his  work. 

In  reading  the  specimens  of  Saxon 
poetry,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck 
with  their  sombre  and  gloomy  character. 
The  shadow  of  the  grave  seems  to  rest 
upon  them.    Ideas  and  Images  of  sorrow. 


sufiering,  death,  pass  bdbre  as  in  lone- 
real  pomp.  We  feel  as  if  walking  in  a* 
antique  gallery,  where  dark  pictures  ia 
heavy  frames  jfrown  upon  as-  from  tbe 
walls,  and  fill  us  with  profound  cadocf*- 
This  impression  is  deepened,  not  cfiaced, 
by  occasional  fits  of  wild  and  boUteroos 
merriment.  We  find  something  fearf«l 
and  startling  in  the  mirth  of  festival  axid 
banquet  Like  the  lightning,  it  fl-ashrt 
out  in  the  darkness,  only  to  leave  it  dark- 
er and  more  oppressive  than  before.  Tbas 
general  gloom  may  be  seen,  in  coaibiB»- 
tion  with  wondenul  sublimity,  in  the 
*•  Paraphrase  of  Portions  of  Holy  Wnt,- 
by  Csdmon,  the  Milton  of  Saxoo  Eng- 
land. For  examples,  we  refer  tbe  reader 
to  his  descriptions  of  the  "Fail  of  tbe 
Rebel  Angels,*'  <*  Flight  of  tbe  Israel- 
ites," and  **  Destrucuon  of  Ptkaraoh.* 
In  the  first  of  these  are  many  extraordi- 
nary passages.    Thus  of  Satan  : 

'*  Boiled  within  him 
His  thought  about  his  heart. 
Hot  was  without  him 
His  dire  panisbment. 
Then  spske  be  the  words : 
'  This  narrow  place  is  moat  oalikc 
That  other  that  we  ere  knew. 
High  in  Heaven's  kingdom. 
Which  my  Master  bei^owed  on 


That  of  sorrows  is  to  me  the  greatett. 

That  Adam  shall. 

Who  of  earth  was  wrought. 

My  strong 

Seat  possess. 

Be  to  him  in  delight. 

And  we  endure  this  torment. 

Misery  in  this  heU!'** 

Then  he  adds,  with  a  proud  sorrow,  a 
despairing  resolution,  and  a  prokmad 
sense  of  the  gloom  around  bim,  qntt 
worthy  of  the  Fallen  Angel  of  Miltoa . 

*« « Oh,  had  I  power  of  my  liaads. 
And  might  one  sestson 
Be  without. 
Be  one  winter's  spaee. 

Then  with  this  host  I 

But  around  me  lie 

Iron  bonds, 

Presseth  this  cord  of  chain  i 

I  am  powerless ! 

Me  hare  so  hard 

The  dasps  of  hell. 

So  firmly  grasped  ! 

Here  is  a  vast  fire 

Above  and  underneath. 

Never  did  I  see 

A  loathlier  landskip ; 

The  flame  abateth  not. 

Hot  over  helL' 
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We  now  flufler  chaitiaemeiit  in  hell. 

Which  is  darkneM  and  heat» 

Grim,  bottomless; 

God  hath  us  himself 

Swept  into  these  swart  mists.'  ** 

It  would  be  a  curious  inquiry,  which  we 
shall  some  time  follow  out,  whether  Mil- 
top  ever  saw  this  old  Saxon  poem,  and 
how  much  he  may  possibly  have  bor- 
rowed his  jdea  from  it.  Caedmon  lived 
as  early  as  680. 

In  the  "  Destruction  of  Pharaoh  ••  there 
is  exceedingly  picturesque  and  vigorous 
language : 

««The  tide's  neap. 
With  the  war-enginery  obstructed. 
Laid  bare  the  sand 
To  the  fated  host, 
When  the  wandering  stream. 
The  ever  cold  sea. 
With  its  ever  salt  waves, 
Its  eternal  stations, 
A  naked,  involuntary  messenger, 
Came  to  visit. 

Hostile  was  the  spirit  of  death 
Who  the  foes  overwhelmed ; 
The  blue  air  was 
With  corruption  tainted ; 
The  bursting  ocean 

Whooped  a  bloody  storm. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  air  was  shaken, 
Yielded  t)|e  rampart  holds, 
The  waves  burst  over  them. 

The  sea-towers  melted. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Ocean  raged. 

Drew  itself  up  on  high. 

The  storms  rose. 

The  corpses  rolled ; 

Fated  fell 

High  from  heaven 

The  hand-work  of  God  ; 

Of  the  foamy  gulfs 

The  Guardian  of  the  flood  struck 

The  unsheltering  wave 

With  an  ancient  falchion. 

That  in  the  swoon  of  death 

Those  armies  slept. 

Those  bands  of  sinful 

Sunk  with  their  souls 

Fast  encompassed. 

The  flood-pale  host !" 

The  same  characteristics  appear  in  the 
poem  on  the  **  Battle  of  Brunanburh," 
vhere 


-«« 


Athelstan  king. 
Of  earls  the  lord. 
Re  warder  of  heroes, 
And  bis  brother  eke, 
Edmund  atheling. 
Elder  of  ancient  race, 
Slew  in  the  igbt. 


With  the  edge  of  their  swords. 

The  foe  at  Brumby ! 

The  sons  of  Edward 

Tbeir  board-walls  clove. 

And  hewed  their  banners, 

With  the  wrecks  of  their  hammers.** 

In  the  venerable  poem  of  Beowulf  oc- 
curs the  following  beautiful  description 
of  "  An  Old  Man's  Sorrow : " 

•«  Careful,  sorrowing. 
He  seeth  in  his  son*s  bower 
The  wine-hall  deserted. 
The  resort  of  the  wind  noiseless ; 
The  Knight  sleepeth, 
Tbe  Warrior,  in  darkness ; 
There  is  not  there 
Noise  of  the  harp, 
Joy  in  the  dwellings. 
As  there  was  before ; 
Then  departeth  he  into  songs, 
Singeth  a  lay  of  sorrow. 
One  after  one ; 
AU  seemed  to  him  too  wide. 
The  plains  and  the  dwelling-pUce." 

The  disposition  to  dwell  upon  thoughts 
and  images  of  death,  is  most  strikingly 
exhibited  in  the  piece,  entitled  **  The 
Soul's  Complaint  a^inst  the  Body.**  We 
quote  the  closing  bees : 

«  Crieth  then,  so  care-worn. 
With  cold  utterance. 
And  speaketh  grimly, 
The  ghost  to  the  dust : 
<  Dry  dust !  thou  dreary  one  i 
How  little  didst  thou  labor  for  me ! 
In  the  foulness  of  earth 
Thou  all  wearest  away 
Like  to  the  loam  ! 
LitUe  didst  thou  think 
How  thy  soul's  journey 
Would  be  thereafter. 
When  from  the  body 
It  should  be  led  forth.'  ^ 

Still  more  striking  is  «*The  Grave,*' 
which,  with  **  The  ^ul's  Complaint,**  is 
the  beautiful  translation  of  Mr.  Longfel- 
low: 

<*  For  thee  vras  a  house  built 
Ere  thou  wert  bom ; 
For  thee  was  a  mould  meant 
Ere  thou  of  mother  earnest 
But  it  is  not  made  ready. 
Nor  is  its  depth  Bieasured, 
Nor  is  it  seen 
How  long:  it  shall  be. 
Now  I  bring  thee 
Where  thou  shall  be. 
Now  I  shall  measure  thee. 
And  the  mould  afterwards. 

Thy  house  is  not 
Highly  timbered ; 
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It  it  imhigh  and  low. 
When  tboo  art  tberein. 
The  heel-wayi  are  low. 
The  ■ide-wmyi  onhigb ; 
The  roof  is  boilt 
Thy  breast  full  ojgb. 
So  tboa  shall  in  moold 
DweUfaUcok), 
Dimly  and  dark. 

Doorkss  is  thatlioQ«e» 
And  dark  it  is  within  ; 
There  thou  art  fast  detained. 
And  Death  hath  the  key. 
Loathsome  is  that  earth-house. 
And  grim  within  to  dwell ; 
There  thou  shall  dwell. 
And  wonns  shall  divide  thee. 

Thus  thou  art  laid 
And  leayest  thy  friends ; 
Thou  hast  no  friend 
Who  will  come  to  thee. 
Who  will  ever  see 
How  that  house  pleaseth  thee. 
Who  will  ever  open 
The  door  for  thee. 
And  descend  after  thee  ; 
For  soon  thou  art  loathsome 
And  hateful  to  see." 


to  tht 


a- 


« 


The  Song  of  Sammer."  as  the  earliest 
of  songs  in  oar  laogn^ge,  is  worthy  of  ex- 
tracting, as  well  as  for  its  merit  as  a 
melody: 

**  Summer  is  a  coining  in, 
Lood  sing,  cnckow ; 
Groweth  s^,  and  bloweth  mead. 
And  springeth  the  wood  now. 
Sing,  CQckow,  cockow. 

Ewe  bleateth  after  lamb, 

Loweth  calf  after  cow, 
Bullock  starteth,  bock  departeth ; 

Merry  sing,  cuckow, 

Cockow,  cuckow. 
Well  singeCh  the  cuckow. 
Nor  cease  to  sing  now ; 

Sing,  cockow,  now. 

Sing,  cuckow." 

Akin  to  Anglo-Saxon  poetry,  doselj 
resembling  it  in  spirit  and  in  form,  but 
fflir  richer  and  more  copioas,  is  the  poetry 
of  Iceland.  This  frozen  and  desolate 
region,  towards  which  Nature  seems  to 
bare  acted  the  part  of  a  step-mother,  was, 
lor  many  eentaries,  the  choMn  borne  and 
retreat  of  the  Scandinayian  Muse.  The 
qiirit  of  poetry  was  kept  alire  among  its 
people,  by  the  scenes  of  grandeur  and 
sublimity  in  which  they  lived.  Remote 
from  the  political  convulsions  which 
agitated  thetr  brethren  of  the  main-kad, 
they  had  nothing  to  call  them  away  fraoi 
the  onhiTatioQ  St  Utnatore.    llflie,  then. 


tht  andent  laogange 
purity,  while 
sprung  up  in 

Norway.  Here,  too,  the  oU 
songs  and  traditions  which  tht 
s^ers  had  brought  with  thcai 
island,  was  preserrcd  with 
care;  and  largely  aogmeateki,  fi 
to  age,  by  the  compositions  of  i 
writers.  The  grotesque  and  wooi:csf«fc 
Dables  of  Northern  Mythology  wc?r 
handed  down  in  the  Eddas,  ioo§  a£icr  U« 
worshipers  of  Ddin  aad  Thos  had  hem 
converted  to  Christianity.  The  hissocy  af 
the  Scandinavians  was  recorded  la  Sag», 
or  Chronicles,  which  psesuve  for  us,  a 
the  Odes  and  Death-Songs  acaanad 
through  them,  many  of  the  mtmt  ispcct- 
ant  remains  of  old  Norse  poetry.  The 
number  of  Skalds,  or  poets*  was  verr 
great  Before  the  close  of  the  ihiimaA 
century  **  flourished  more  thaa  two 
dred,  whose  names  have  come  down 
us,  with  fragments  of  their 
actions  and  the  gtories  of 
chiefs,  and  heroes,  are  the 
jects  of|  their  strains.  Tbe^  haru 
to  tell  us  of  the  sea,  and  of  ■ 
ploits  and  adventures :  for  tbey 
<*  oar-lovinc  people,"  whose  ships 
tared  every  uarbor,  and  sailed 
navigable  river  of  Soitheni 
whoee  daring  mariners  discovered  Gi 
land,  and  cruioed  along  tha  whole 
of  North  America,  as  far  aa  ~ 
Island.  The  spirit  which 
rovers  of  the  North  ia  their 
dangerous  expeditious,  is 
pressed  in  the  foUowiag 

SONG  OF  THE   BERSERES. 


"The  wind 
strcmmera;  thesanwasbosht:  aad 
with  its  iwetrr  heroes,  scuodrd 
the  waves  toward  Sunscy, 
thus  sang:** 

Baoww  are  our  ships. 
But  the  Vaons  admire 
The  hannts  of  the  bcave ; 
Horses  of  tbe  sea. 
They  carry  the  warrior 
To  tbe  winning  of  filnniiii. 

The 

Enriches  ths 
Welcome  to 
Isthecrwrrof 
Merry  ass  childrutt 
In 
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Narrow  are  our  beda,  Instaad  of  money  and  ringa^  I  wot, 

As  graves  of  the  nameless ;  The  hammer*s  bruises  were  her  lot. 

Bat  mighty  our  rising.  Thus  Odin*s  son  his  hammer  got" 
As  the  storms  of  Thor ; 

He  fears  not  man.  After  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  cen* 

Who  laughs  at  the  tempest.  tiiry  the  number  of  Skalds  diminished 

very  rapidly.    Since  that  time,  fcelandic 

AVho  feeds  with  corses  poetry  oaA  been  in  a'  state  of  confirmed 

The  whales  of  jEger  decline.    But  whilst  the  parent  language 

Shall  deck  his  hall  has  ceased  to  be  cultivated,  the  idioms  of 

With  far-fetched  booty,  Denmark  and  Sweden,  its  lineal  descend- 

And  quaff  at  will  ants  have  risen  into  celebrity,  and  have 

The  wine  of  the  South.  come  to  contain    literary    trcaeures  of, 

ru    J          rr    %  fSJ^^  value.    In  each,  the  eariiest  com- 

ThetranshitioDS  of  Henderson,  Taylor,  positions  appear  to  be  the  popular  bal- 

and  Jamieson,    which    arc   onrhymed,  fads.    These  are  very  numerous,  and 

please  us  better  than  the  rhymed  transte-  present  the  same  characteristics  in  both 

lions    of    Herbert    and    Pigott.      The  languages.     In  many  cases  the  Danish 

rhythm  and  cadence  of  the  latter  are,  it  and  Swedish  ballads  are  only  different 

18  true,  more  agreeable  to  the  ear ;  but  versions  of  the  same  original.    This  in- 

for  that  very  reason  we  like  them  less,  timate  connection  will  surprise  no  one 

Whatever  their  merits  in  other  respects,  ^^q  considers  that  Danes  and  Swedes 

they  are  not  true  to  the  originals.    They  belong  to  the  same  race,  that  they  have 

give  us  a  modern  article  in  place  of  the  received  the  same  traditions  from  their 

genuine  antique.     The  rode  simplicity  common  ancestors,  that  from  age  to  a^e 

and  nervous  strength  of  Scandinavian  th^y  jjave  been  subjected  to  nearly  the 

poetry  are  abandoned  for  a  superficial  game  influences,  religious  and  political, 

elegance  and  smoothness.    Hence  arises  and  that  their  languages  resemble  each 

a  striking  incongroily  between  the  spirit  other  very  closely,  insomuch,  that  a  per- 

and  the  form,    between  the   truculent  gon  familiar  with  one  of  them,  can  readi- 

energy  of  the  ancient  Northman,  and  the  jy  understand  much  of  what  is  spoken 

modern  embellishments  with  which  he  in  the  other.    In  these  countries,  as  in 

is  decorated.    He  is  made  to  resemble  a  Germany,  Uie  be6t  poets  belong  to  the 

dancing  bear:  the  native  savagenessof  last  halt  century.  Tegn^r  in  Sweden,  and 

the  animal  contrasts  oddly  with  his  arti-  Oehlenschliger  in  Denmark,  are  univer*- 

ficial  traces.    If  the  piece  be  a  ludicrous  ally  recognized  as  the  greatest  authors 

one,  this  incongruity  contributes  to  the  ^ho  have  adorned  the  litemtnre  of  their 

ludicrous  eflfect,  and  the  rhyme  becomes  respective  nations.    In  the  preparation  of 

an   advantage.      Such   is  the   case  in  this  work,  they  have  been  treated  by  the 

••  Thrym's  Quida,"  a  poem  which  in-  editor  with  the  respect  due  to  such  ex- 

forms  us  how  the  hammer  of  Thor  is  alted  rank.    Tegn^r  is  an  old  favorite 

Btolen  bjr  Thrym,  king  of  the  Thursi,  with  Mr.  Longfellow,  and  it  will  be 

"who  positively  refuses  to  surrender  it,  etrangeif  the  specimens  which  are  given 

except  on  one  condition,  that  the  lovely  ^g  of  his  poetry,  do  not  make  him  a 

Freyia  shall  be  given  him  as  his  wife,  favorite  with  all  readers.    His  «•  Natt- 

But  as  the  lovely  Freyia  herself  is  vehe-  vardsbarnen,"  or  "  The  Children  of  the 

mently  averse  to  the  proposal.  Thor,  by  Lord's  Supper,-  appears  in  the  beautiful 

the  advice  of  Loke,  is  drest  in  bridal  translation,  with  which  we  have  long 

attire,  and  conducted  to  Thrym,  who  re-  been  familiar.      His  great  epic  poem, 

ceives  his  supposed  bride  with  great  re-  •«  Frithiofs  Saga,"  which  was  designed 

joicings,  and  lays  the  hammer  as  a  wed-  to  embrace  in  one  comprehensive  whole, 

ding-gift  upon  her  lap.     But   he  soon  the  various  elements  of  ancient  Northern 

discovers  his  mistake.    For  life  and  culture,  is  desaibed  in  a  full 

analysis,   and   represented  by  copious 

••The  Thunderer'a  soul  smiled  in   his  selections.     Still  greater  attention  is  paid 

«ru     !i*h.           V  -J       V    1      -  to  the  Danish  poet    He  is  permitted  to 

When  the  hammer  haid  on  hi.  lap  was  ^^  ^^  ^  ^^  p^^.^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^^ 

Thrj^  first,  the  king  of  the  Thursi,  he  ^^^  any  other  writer.    But  we  venture 

slew,  to  say,  that  no  one  who  shall  read  the 

And  slaughtered  all  the  giant  crew.  admirable  translations  of  Gillies,    will 

He  slew  that  giant's  sister  old.  gradge  the  space  they  occupy.    They 

Who  prayed  for  bridal  gifts  so  bold ;  make  us  acquainted  with  three  of  Oeh- 
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lenschlifefs  principal  dramas,    "  AJad-  When  I  ctme  forth  and  saw  once  more  th* 

din,"  «•  Hakon  Jarl,"  and  ««  Correggio.**  fields 

Although  it  is  impossible  by  one  short  And  the  blue  sky.     But  now  agmin  I 

extract,  to  convey  any  adequate  idea  of  Ben^th  the  cold  sepulchral  fault 

the  simplicity,  force,  and  truth,  which  «   r    •?*•    i-i-  u*     j   v     a-i 

distinguLhth'is  great  dramatl^^         cao-  L^Sed'a^^ 

not  refnun  from  inserling  the  following  g^^,^  ^^e  Twaight  and  the  NigEu- 

noble  soliloquy  of  Correggio,  and  a  part  spised, 

of  the  dialogue  that  follows :  Forsaken  ! '  [Much  moved. 

Well !  henceforth  I  paint  no  more ! 

ANTONIO  DA  CORREGGIO,  AND  MARIA  HI8  Heaven  knows  't  was  not  from  Tanity  I  la- 

WIFE.  bored, 

,  But  rather  as  the  bees  erect  their  cclls« 

ANTONIO  (alone.     He  sett  down  the  pie-  From  natural  impulse,— or  the  bMe  xkea 
ture,  and  seems  confounded.)  nestsi 

1^  «k:-  *  A»^^^  i     n-  k^-  :^A^^  •v    ^  If  ^i*  i*  *ll  *  dream,  then  he  shall  oi 

Is  this  a  dream  r     Or  has  indeed  the  great  v*.*  ^,./.«  »«/...•  .»**»  ;.;•»««*  »»i»  «;♦>* 

A^A  .^F^^A  D.«^»»*»*fr:  u^^^  «.:»u  ^^  s  *®t  ouce  ffiore,  not  m  anger,  but  witn 

And  gifted  Buonarotti  been  with  me  >  ^  j  (^      jj  ^     .^        ^^  „  hi.  «t 

And  .uchhi,  words !    0.  were  U  but  delu-  „„  „„  J^renJ,  Jib  port«,ed.  eo 

IBe  nt»  down,  holding  hU  hand  «,tr  hi,  **>  »enten«-  Then  ftreweU,  ,e  chernkcd 

fact  :then  ritaup  again.  j^     I  amrtiJUpoor  and  banibte 

'  awikeT  '°"""*-A»<»  y"  I  "»  Ay.witb.con.ciW.  pur.  ^  i 

Such  na^e.  indeed.  I  never  had  beliered  \[  !.!!?u°?'JJP!f  "l?'.??!^  1^!;^  ,ku 

That  I  de-rved  if  the  gr»jt  BuooarotU  ^"fSf^STdtaTl.'^ 

Had  not  himself  announced  it !  ^^m  .~-u«*v  mjuum  *« 

On  my  sight^^"  "*"*^  '"^  ^  '*^^*''  Yet  woild  an  inward  Toice.  by  Heaven  ia- 

Rose  variegated  floating  clouds.    I  deemed  tk« 'i!I!]^«*..  «-^    mf%^  .w  «^  1..^ 

That  they  were  natuTSl  forms,  and  eager  ^®  ^^"^^^  R^'     ^^  art  act  base 

seized  "^  K"*"^  * 

The  pencil  to  arrest  their  transient  beauty  ;  jueia  (enters.) 

But,  10  !  whatever  I  painted  is  no  more  How's  this,  Antonio  ?    Thou  ait 
But  clouds  again, — a  many-colored  toy,  choly. 

Wherein  all  nobler  attributes  of  soul  xhy  picture's  thrown  aside.— "T  is 
Are  sought  in  Tain ;— ereu  just  proportion's  indeed, 

f^eB  To  find  thee  unemployed,  when  thus  alcac. 
Are  wanUng  too !              IMnir^fulljf,  antohio. 

This  I  had  not  suspected  ! 

From  deep  internal  impulse,  with  pure  Maria*  dearest  wife,  my  paintiag 

heart.  Is  at  an  end. 
Have  I  my  self* rewarding  toil  pursued.  maria. 

When  at  the  canvas  placed,  methought  I  Hast  thoo,  then,  finished  quiu  ? 

Even  at  the  everlasting  shrine  of  Nature,  aktowio  (pai^fuUff,  mmd 
Who  smiled  on  me,  her  favored  votary,  hmmd.) 

And  glorious  mysteries  revealed.    But,  O,  Ay,  child,— qnite  finished ! 
How  have  I  been  deceived ! —    [A  pasase. 

T  livell  remember  jiabxa* 

When  but  a  boy.'l  with  my  father  went  How  is  this  ?    O  Heavea  ! 

To  Florence  on  the  market-day,  and  ran  Thou  weep'st,  Antonio  I 
Alone  into  St.  Lawrence  church,  and  there  antokkk 

Stood  at  the  graves  of  Giulo  and  Lorenzo ;  i^ay,  not  so,  Maria. 
Contemplated  the  immortal  imai^ery, —  mama. 

"^^^  A^u^,  '*"*   ^^*  '*'*  '^"''^^^  ^  ^^  »»"^^»  "^^^  ^ 

All  in  white  marble  cut  by  Buonarotti.  ^*  **^* "®  ' 

If  y  stay  was  brief,  but  on  my  heart  the  im- 
pression Be  not  afraid,  Maria.    I  have  lfciw|,!it 

Was  deep  and  lasting ; — I  had  then  beheld  On  many  things  relating  to  our  life ; 

The  hign  Uviqus ;  the  noblest  works  of  And  I  have  found,  at  last,  that 

art !  By  which  we  live,  brings  not  i 

All  was  so  stranffe,— eo  beautiful  and  ^at.  So  have  I,  with  myself »  reeolTed  at 

And  yet  so  dead  and  mournful,— I  rejoiced  To  change  it  quits. 
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XABiA.  That  grow  iMMath  tii«  earth,  but  Mrtr 

I  undarttand  thee  not !  bloom 

I                   AirroRio.  ^^^^  ornamental  flowers.     No  more  ef 

Seren  years  ago,  when  from  thy  father's  *'             ^«t««,^ 

hand  ANTONIO. 

I.  as  my  bride,  receiyed  thee,  canst  thou  "  Be."  said  be  then,  •*  a  potter,  like  my- 

still  self,— 

Remember  what  the  old  man  said  ?    *•  An-  Pa^nt  l>«le  figures  on  the  clay,  and  sell 

tonio,  them. 

Leave  off  this  painUng.    He  who  livee  and  ^'  ^^Jl?^  ^^^*  ^""^  ^*^**  ^^^  ^*''®  ^^^ 

dreams  children. 

Still  in  the  fafry  world  of  art.  in  truth,  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^"*®  ^^  ^'^^^  devote.'' 

Is  for  this  world  unfit.    Your  painters  maria. 

all.  He  sew  not  that  which  1  then  loved  in  thee. 

And  poets,  prove  bad  husbands ;  for,  with  Thy  genius,  and  thy  pure,  aspiring;  soul ! 

them  He  knew  not  that  thine  art,  which  he  de- 

The  Muse  usurps  the  wife's  place ;  and  in-  sptsed, 

tent  Had  shared  my  love,  and  was  itself  a  blee- 

On  their  soiritual  children,  they  will  soon  sing ! 

Forget  botn  sons  and  daughters."  Airronio. 

MAEU.  My  child,  full  many  thiogs  have  been  be- 

Nay,  in  truth,  ^'e^ed 

He  was  an  honest*  faithful  heart    Me-  That  were  not  true     Thy  hopes  have  aU 

thinks,  *>een  blighted! 

Such  to  those  useful  plants  miy  be  com-  marta. 

pared  Antonio !  wilt  thou  force  me  to  be  sad  ? 

iConduded  in  our  next.} 


TRADITIONS    AND    SUPERSTITIONS 

BT  MRS.  K.  r.  £LLETT. 


Come  1'  Araba  Fenice— 
Che  ci  sia— ognun  lo  dice — 

Dove  sia nessun  lo  sa. 

Metastasio* 

Shapeless  sights  come  wandering  bv — 
The  ghastly  people  of  the  realm  of  aream. 

PBOmTHXUS  UllBOITIfP. 


THK    SHADOWLESS   EARL. 

The  oldest  legend  of  a  lost  shadow        On  an  autumnal  evening,  during  th« 

upon  record  is  that  of  the  Devil  of  Sala-  reign  over  Scotland  of  one  of  her  earlr 

manca,  which  Komer  has  wrought  up  in  monarchs,  two  young  men  on  horseback 

a  manner  so  poetical.    Laun  has  availed  might  have  been  seen  approaching  an 

himself  of  the  Scottish  tradition.    This  olif  mansion-hoose,  in  one  of  the  remote 

last  still  disputes  with  the  Spanish  the  eastern  districts.     Their  dress  denoted 

honor  of  havinfl^  suggested  to  Chamisso  their  rank   as  belonjping  to    the  class 

the  first  idea  of  his  immortal  Peter  Schle-  of   the  gentry,  but  it  was  soiled  and 

mihl.    So  various  have  been  the  tales  travel-worn  ;  and  from  the  appearance  of 

woven  out  of  this  material,  that  perhaps  the  horses,  it  was  evident  they  had  rid- 

it  may  be  allowable  to  give  one  that  shall  den  hard  all  day.    As  they  reached  the 

preserve  the  simplicity  of  the  tradition  gateway,  where  they  were  met  by  two 

more  than  would  be  consistcot  with  po«  or  three  servants,  the  younger  of  the 

etic  embellishment  travelers  threw  himself  from  his  horse, 

-—  and  hastened  into  the  mansion  without 
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waiting  for  the  other,  who  dismonnted  Telvet  hannngs,  the  dying  lady  rediced. 

more  leisurely,  and  stopped  to  question  supported  by  pillows,  the  whiteness  ot 

the  domestics.                                          -  which  was  almost  aorpessed  by  the  sor- 

*<  Her  ladyship  is  still  alive,  but,  we  tal  paleness  of  her  emaciated  tumt- 

fear,  about  to  pass  away,"  was  the  reply,  nance.     Her  wan,  almost   tTin$f«r»: 

The  young  gentleman  was  then  con-  hands  lay  on  the  silken  embroidernl  cc v. 

ducted  into  the  house,  throughout  which  erlet.    At  the  bedside  stood  a  priest  q 

reigned  every  sign  of  that  melancholy  his  dark  robes ;  and  near  him  a  yoa;:; 

disorder  always  occa.siooed  by  the  ap-  girl  was  kneeling,  her  face  buried  m  Oir 

proach  of  death  to  the  master  or  mis-  folds  of  the  covering.     The  sod,  vU 

tress.    He  remained  about  an  hour  alone  had  but  arrived  in  time  to  receive  ti 

in  the  deserted  and  spacious  drawing-  mother's  last  breath,  stood  by  her,  ereir 

room,  when  an  attendant  appeared,  evi-  feature  expressine  the  agony  be  eoc^rc^ 

dently  much  affected,  and  uttered  his  — too  deep  even  for  tears.    At  be  looked 

name  in  a  faltering  voice.  up  and  saw  his  friend  at  the  door,  b 

'*  My  lord,"  said  he,  «  my  mistress  beckoned  to  him  to  advance,  bat  wii&.t. 

wonld  see  you."  speaking  a  word.     In  obedience  to  lit 

Without  answer,  the  young  Earl  of  sjgn  the  Earl  came  forward,  and  eiooc  l 

Glenvin  (for  such  was  his  rank)  rose  the  foot  of  the  bed. 

and  followed  him.     They  ascended  the  "  Thy  friend,  Wildeck  .'"  a^ed  'if 

stairs,  and  passed  through  the  long  corri-  mother. 

do^  to  the  chamber  of  the  dying  Countess.  "  It  is,"  he  answered — **  Edwird  « 

The  room  was  dimly  lighted  by  a  small  Glenvin." 

silver  lamp  on  the  table,  and  the  Earl,  as  "  You  will  pardon,  my  lord,"  laid  ^ 

he  paused  a  moment  at  the  door,  con-  lady,  addressing  the  stranger  with  lU 

templated  a  mournful,  yet  most  interest-  courtesy  which  even  in  ilinen  ha^  s*- 

ing  scene.  ways  distinguished  her — "  yoo  will  pB- 

The  furniture  of  the  apartment  was  of  don  the  anxiety  of  a  mother,  tbosi  t 

the  richest  description,  but  old  and  faded ;  leave  her  only  son  almost  alose  ia  tte 

and  seemed  to  indicate  the  decayed  con-  world.    You  have  been  his  frieod;  i^- 

dition  of  the  family — once  wealthy  and  you  continue  to  be  so  ?" 

distinguished,    reduced    by    change    of  The  Countess  spoke  with  dificsltT. 

times;    but  retaining,  in  the  midst  of  and  in  a  feeble  tone ;  but  the  ioleos^y ^ 

poverty,  the   noble  pride  which  is,  to  maternal  solicitude  was  expressed  a  tM 

true  hearts,  a  heritage  precious  as  ina-  large,  dark,  earnest  eyes,  already  diaa^ 

lienable.    With  all  the  remains  of  splen-  with  approaching  death.    E^^v6,^ 

dor,  however,  in  the  apartment,  it  lacked  ly  affected,  bowc^  his  head,  and  awe'- 

the  ordinary  appliances  of  comfort  now  ed  by  a  solemn  pledge  never  to  deecft  ks 

deemed  indispensable  in  the  dwelling  of  friend  while  life  should  be  spaxtd  to  he 

the  artisan  or  the  peasant.     The  ceil-  '*  Promise  me,"  said  the  molber, "  v 

ing  was  so  lofty,  that  the  fire  within  the  keep  him  with  yoa  after  I  an  gone*  t^ 

ponderous   jaws   of    a   chimney,  vast  the  first  bittemeas  of  bis  grief  has  pt«e. 

enough  to  have  served  for  a  dungeon,  away." 

which  threw  a   ruddy  glow  over  the  The  promise  was  giren.     "Ko*  ■ 

room,  scarcely  served  to  diffuse  a  genial  my  heart  at  ease,"  murroored  the  atili 

warmth.     Nor  were  the  rich  hangings  "  My  daughter  will  be  safe  in  tbe  coc- 

sufficient  to  exclude  the  wind,  which  vent  walls  from  the  storms  of  tbe  vork 

came  at  intervals  with  such  force '  that  for  thee,  my  son,  I  feared  ;  but  one  w^ 

the  lamp  flared  and  the  tapestry  was  friend  is  the  best  defence ;  and  Edv»^ 

shaken.    The  dust  lay  upon  the  huge  of  Glenvin  were  not  the  son  of  ha  Mi'* 

beams  that  supported  the  ceiling,  and  on  father  conld   he    betray  soch  a  tn< 

the  heavy  cumnrous  ornaments  of  the  Farewell,  sir,  and  I  thank  yoa.**  ^^ 

large  Venetian  mirrors.    The  floors  were  a  heart  full  of  sympathy,  the  EmA  tp^ 

covered  with  a  kind  of  matting  instead  bowed,  and  slowly  quoted  tht  t^ 

of  the  gorgeous  carpets  afterwards  in  ment 

vogue ;  and  the  seats,  massive  as  they  The  night  passed  without  foitbir  ii- 

were   and    embroidered    with    armorial  termption ;  but  as  the  day  dawDtrf  0 

hearings,  offered  nothing  of  the  inviting  attendant  entered  Edwara^  chamberi  * 

and  luxurious  ease  belonging  to  modern  inform  him  that  the  Coantos  had  pei^ 

invention.  faUy  departed  soon  after  mMx^hL 

Upon  the  bed  curtained  with  heavy  Tht  bmial  took  pkoe  wm  all  m 
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etate  usually  obeenred  on  such  occasioiMt  bim.  For  several  days  this  mystcrions 
and  was  attended  by  tbe  dependents  of  behaviour  continued,  to  the  chagrin  of 
the  family  and  a  few  neigboors.  The  the  open-hearted  Wildeck,  who  at  last 
same  morning,  the  Lady  Anna,  the  sister  demanded  the  reason  of  his  singular 
of  Wildeck,  set  forward,  accompanied  change  of  manner  towards  him. 
by  the  priest,  on  the  journey  to  Xh»  Cis-  *<  1  bad  it  on  ray  mind  to  tell  thee  al- 
tercian  convent  The  Abbess  had  been  ready,''  was  the  ingenuous  reply.  **  But 
her  mother's  friend,  and  had  promised  to  wait  until  evening ;  I  must  go  forth  once 
receive  the  orphan  girl,  who  was  to  enter  again  ere  the  sun  set. 
immediately  on  btr  noviciate.  When  **  It  is  not  many  days,"  the  Earl  re- 
this  was  completed,  should  no  suitable  sumed,  when  at  night  they  sat  after  sup- 
offer  of  marriage  recall  her  to  the  world,  per  in  the  hall,  **  since,  as  thou  know* 
she  was  to  take  the  veil  by  her  mother's  est,  Wildeck,  I  left  thee  in  the  western 
command,  devoting  the  rest  of  her  life  to  wood.  I  was  in  flying  pursuit  of  a  beau- 
the  fultillment  of  religious  dutiei».  tiful  roe,  that  bounded  swiftly  before  me. 

The    parting    between    the   bereaved  leading  me  deeper  and  deeper  into  the 

brother  and  sister,  though    brief,  was  forest.    But  1  heeded  not,  eager  only  lo 

mournful  indeed.    The  grief  of  the  young  overtake  the  lovely  animal ;  and  saw  not 

girl — she  had  in  truth  hardly  passed  the  that  the  long  shadows  had  shut  out  tbe 

years  of  childhood — was  tbe  more  touch-  sunlight. 

mf^^  that  it  was  speechless.    In  silence  <*  ^^uddenly  I  found  myself  in  a  strange 

she  extended  her  band  in  adieu  to  £d-  and  wild  spot.    Lofty  trees  interlaced 

ward.     He  thought  he  had  never  seen  a  their  boughs  so  closely  overhead  that  the 

face  more  interesting — pale  as  it  was  ffloom  was  almost  that  of  night ;  and  I 

with  anguish,  such  as  the  young  heart  heard  a  hoarse  murmur,  as  of  falling  wa- 

rarely  knows.    Then  she  vras  placed  in  ter  close  at  hand.    Upon  a  small  emi- 

the  litter,  accompanied  by  one  female  at-  nence  directly  before  me,  stood  a  tall  fe- 

tendant ;  the  curtains  were  closely  drawn,  male  figure,  in  a  green  hunting  dress,  and 

and  she  was  borne  forever  from  the  now  wearing  a  cap  of  green  velvet,  surmount- 

desolate  home  of  her  infancy.    Wildeck  ed  with  a  snowy  plume.    Her  form  was 

remained  but  to  fultill  his  mother's  last  sjrmmetry  iteelf,  and  her  fieice  of  the  most 

directions,  and   then   accompanied    his  wondrous  and  surpassing  beauty.    Her 

friend  to  his  ancestral  castle,  intending  in  tytn  were  large,  flashing,  and  black  as 

a  few  weeks  to  enter  the  army.  midnight ;  and  her  raven  hair,  parted 

Glenvin  castle  was  situated  in  a  wild  over  a  brow  of  the  purest  ivory,  fell  in 

and  mountainous  region,  far  in  the  north-  ringlets  upon  her  neck, 

em  part  of  Scotland.   The  country  around  •*  *  Ha— my  pet  \  art  thou  here  again  I' 

it  was  at  that  time  uncultivated, and  cov-  cried  she,  in  a  voice  of  clear,  rich  melo- 

ered  in  large  tracts  with  savage  woods,  d^,  as  the  roe  sprang  joyously  to  her 

which  offered  an  unlimited  field  for  thoee  side.    She  patted  tbe  anmud's  neck  with 

devoted  to  the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  her  small,  white  hand,  and  then,  turning 

Hunting  was  a  passion  rather  than  a  pas-  towards  me,  while  a  frown  changed  the 

time  with  the  young  Earl ;  his  falconer,  expression  of   her  beautiful  face   into 

Balph,  had  for  years  been  his  only  favor-  something   fearful,  said    menacingly^- 

ite  companion ;  and  into  these  exciting  *  Follow  my  roe    again,  sir,  at    your 

amusements  he  failed  not  speedily  to  peril!' 

initiate  his  friend.    Wildeck  proved  bim-  **  With  these  words  she  walked  away, 

aelf  expert  in  the  accomplisnments  ne-  and  with  the  animal,  was  lost  to  sight 

cessary  to  a  huntsman,  and  soon  became  an  instant  after.     Every  hour  since,  my 

equally  enthusiastic ;  so  that  the  days  heart  has  been  full  of  her  image  atone, 

^were  spent  by  both  almost  entirely  in  the  Every  day  I  have  sought  the  s|>ot  where 

forest  I  eew  her,  but  in  vain.     Was  it  Diana 

herself,  just  alighted  upon  earth  in  so 

Some  weeks  had  elapsed.    One  even-  peerless  a  form  ?   or  some  malevolent 

ing  Edward  returned  after   dusk,  and  spirit,  sent  from  the  abyss  to  torment  me  ? 

alone,  from  the  chase.     He  stopped  not  For  had  it  been  a  being  of  mortal  mould, 

in  the  hall,  where  Wildeck  was  at  aup-  I  should  have  dared  to  follow  h*er.    I  had 

per ;  nor  did  he  leave  his  own  apartment  not  quailed  thus  beneath  tbe  eyes  of  a 

for  the  rest  of  the  night.     The  next  woman." 

morning  he  went  forth  earlier  than  usual,  Wildeck  was,  equally  with  his  friend, 

without  asking  his  friend  to  aceompany  al  a  loss  to  divine  tbe  meaning  of  this 
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singalar  appariCioo,  and  cheerfully  of-  me  wildly  in  her  arms,  exdainiBf  wiA 

fered  his  aid  to  fathom  the  mydtery.     But  tears  of  bitterness  —  'My  child  —  bj 

the  search  of  both  was  fruitless ;  they  dear  child !  forsake  me  not !    Do  tbos 

could  never  find  again  the  spot  to  which  lore  me  always ! ' 
Edward  bad  followed  the  roe.  **  Some  days  after,  I  bemrd  my  falbcr 

«*  Let  as  ask  help  of  the  old  falconer,*'  say  to  her,   *  Margaret,  I  will  go  oo 

at  length  suggested  Wildeck.    *' Ralph  more  to  the  three  oaks.*     He  went  oa 

has  Jived  all  bis  life  in  tbe  forest'*  the  sabbath  to  church  with  my  mother. 

The  old  man  listened  to  the  strange  and  in  the  evening  eat  beside   her  aai 

story — crossing  himself  repeatedljr,  while  read  the  holy  book.    Bat  from  this  time 

his  face  grew  pale  as  death.    **  It  is  Adel-  he  brought  home  no  more  game.  Nothing 

stane !"  at  last  he  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  prospered  with  him :  the  castle  wood* 

of  alarm.  were  filled  with  poachers;  and  Booe  at 

**  And  who  is  Adelstane  ?*'  asked  both  the  trees  be  planted  took  root.    He  grew 

the  young  men  in  a  breath.  ill,  and  wasted  day  after  day,  with  a 

**  The    wood-witch  !",  answered   the  burning  pain  at  his  heart,  whicn  no  aiedi* 

falconer.    **  Oh,  my  lord,  flee  from  her  cines  could  remedy.    Once  I  heard  bsm 

presence  !"  say,  in  the  midst  ol  his  groaning,  *  Ci«cl 

**  Wherefore  should  I  flee  from  one  so  AdeUtane,  cease  to  suck  forth  my  life 

beautiful?"  blood?' 

**  Her  beauty  hut  allureth  to  destruc-        **  As  death  approached,  be  sent  for  me 

tion.     Stay ;  i  will  tell  you  all  1  know,  to   his  bedside,  and  said,  in  a  voice  cf 

My  father,  as  my  lord  knows,  was  for-  deep  emotion  : 

ester  to  the  late  noble  £arl.     When  a        **  *  Ralph,  my  dear  son,  when  iboo  ait 

little  child,  I  used  often  to  hear  him  i«ay,  grown  to  manhood,  heed  the  wamtng  rf 

if  he  had  no  good  fortune  in  hunting,  ihy  dying  father.    H  ever  thou  ahalt  £»d 

'  Adelstane  must  be  angry  with  me.'    if  thyself  in  a  solitary  vpcH  in  the  wc 

I  asked,  *  who  is  Adelstane  ^  he  would  forest,  where  three  lofty  oaks  fttand 

either  make  no  reply  at  all,  or  answer  together,  tarn  tliee  qaicktr,  and  flee 

evasively.  ever  thou  shalt  meet  a  mir  wosmi 

**  When  [  grew  older,  my  father  often  hunting  nrb,  whom  the  beasts  ol 

took  me  into  tbe  forest.    His  luck  at  this  forest   follow     like     hoaaeboM 

time  was  wonderful,  and  every  day  he  avoid  her,  as  thon  lovest  life  !* 
hrought  home  the  finest  game  to  be  found       **  Then,  stretching  oat  his  hsnd  to  my 

in  the  whole  country.    All  the  other  mother,  *  Forgive    me,  Margmiet  r    lie 

huntsmen  envied  him.    fiut  I  observed  faintly  breathed,  and  expired  aa  we  b«i 

that  my  mother  was  very  melancholy ;  over  tiim. 

tliat  she  often  wept  bitterly,  would  catch        <*  My  lord,  I  have  been  obedtent  to  my 

me  in  hrr  arms,  and  strain  me  with  fmntic  father's  warning ;  I   have  shsDiicd  the 

fondne:*s  to  her  breast.    The  cause  of  haunted  nlace     When  I  have  acea  lie 

her  sudering  was  anparent,  from  the  fact  beantiful  hantresa  moanted  oo  ber  stalc^ 

that  my  lather,  who  had  once   loved,  horse,  I  have  made  the  sign  of  the  tnm 

now  hardly  ever  noticed  her ;  and  that  and  fled. 

he  was  often  absent  days  and  nights  from  -     **  Few  dare  to  speak  of  Adeklnie,  he- 
home,  cause  they  fear  her  power ;  bat  I  know 

**  One  evening  as  I  lay  upon  the  hearth,  of  her  this — here  the  falconer  again  tivm 

half  asleep,  1  was  awakened  by  the  sob-  ed  himself — **  that  she  is  the  ungbteraf 

bing  of  my  mother.    I  heard  an  old  dame,  an  evil  wood  nymph,  by  a  son  of  the 

who  was  with  her,  say,  as  if  endeavor-  earth.    She  is  always  yoong  and 

ing  to  console  her,   *  Be  patient  only,  fal ;  and  nothing  can  destroy  her,  . 

Your  husband  will  return  to  the  -right  death-woond  from  the  hand  ctf  a 

way,  if  he  keep  not  from  prayer.    A&l-  who  has  loved  her  and  been  beloved  ta 

stane  is  a  powerful  witch,  but  God  and  return.     Her  art  can  easily  avert  thm ; 

the  blessed  saints  are  stiil  more  power-  for  she  has  secret  speUs  to  takemway  tbt 

ful.'  life  of  any  one  who,  having  onre  htam 

**  *  Hush ! '  said  my  mother.     *  She  ensnared  by  ber,  aeeka  to  escafc- 

knoweth    our   words  —  our   thoughts!  harm  can  be  done  to  heraeU.     Tkm, 

Has  she  not  mocked  me  since  the  day  lord,  is  all  I  can  tell  yon. 

.    Speak  not  her  name — speak  not  and  yon  also.  Blaster  WiJdeck-^  icfC 

her  name!'  from  her  bceatlhig ! *" 

*' And  rushing  towards  me,  she  clasped        The  Eail  mnawtted  nmhf  to  tbe 
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fakoner't  story ;  but  remaioed  musing  had  already  obtained  such  power  orer  his 
for  the  remainder  of  the  evening.  The  heart,  increased  every  day.  How  beau- 
next  day  he  rode  forth  alone.  Some  tiful  looked  the  gentle  and  blushing 
hours  he  wandered  through  the  woods,  Anna,  as  she  came  to  meet  hiro  in  the 
till,  to  his  great  joy,  he  found  the  spot  convent,  led  by  the  Abbess,  and  timidly 
marked  by  the  three  ouks.  answered  his  entreaty  that  she   would 

Long  he  stood  gazing  upon  their  tops,  bless  him  with  her  hand !    In  a  few  days 

that  were  swayed  to  and  fro  by  the  surg-  the  marriage  was  solemnized ;  and  the 

ing  of  the  wind.    The  murmur  of  the  Earl  conducted  the  fair  bride  to  his  an- 

water- fall  was  heard;  its  clear  stream  cestral  home. 

glided  at  his  feet.    He  longed  for  Adel-  

stane's  presence ;  but  dared  not  utter  her  A  year  passed.    The  loveliness  of  the 

name.      She  appeared  not;  and,  disap*  3routhful  Countess,  and  her  devoted  affec- 

pointed  and  sorrowful,  Edward  of  Glen-  tion,  were  all  the  heart  of  Glenvin  asked, 

vin  slowly  retraced  his  steps  homeward.  His  cup  of  blessing  was  full  when  Anna 

clasped  a  son  to  her  bosom,  the  heir  of 

"  It  is  well,"  said  Wiideck,  some  days  his  name  and  possessions.     Wildeck  had 

after  to  his  friend,  **  that  Ralph  warned  left  the  castle  some  months  before, 

us  against  the  beautiful  huntress.     I  saw  The  summer  advanced,  rich  in  its  lux- 

her  yesterday  at  a  distance  in  the  wood ;  uriance  of  flowers  and  verdure,  and  the 

but  quickly  made  the  sign  of  the  cross.  Earl  one  day  prepared  to  accompany  his 

and  rode  away."  lady  upon  a  short  excursion.    The  mom- 

•*  Without  speaking  to  her?"  ing  tbey  were  to  set  forth,  he  was  out 

*'  Think  you  1  have  any  fancy  for  the  hawking  in  the  forest.    Absorbed  in  the 

acquaintance   of  a  witch  ?    I  want  no  excitement  of  the  sport,  he  knew  not  he 

favor  that  may  cost  the  destruction  of  had  penetrated  into  the  deepest  recesses 

body  and  soul.'*  of  the  wood.    The  silence  was  profound, 

£!dwafd  answered  not,  but  a  strange  and  even  startling.  Suddenly,  he  per- 
smile  was  on  his  lips.  **  A  witch — an  ceived  a  slender  and  beautiful  rqe  bound- 
evil  being — in  so  lovely  a  form  r  thought  ing  from  the  cover  of  a  thicket.  He 
he.  Again  and  a^n  he  roamed  the  threw  off  the  falcon  from  his  wrist ;  the 
forest  alone,  and  visited  the  haunted  spot  bird  dashed  like  lightning  upon  the 
Sometioies  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  roe,  and  struck  its  neck.  The  animal 
lair  huntress  at  a  distance ;  but  he  dared  fell  to  the  ground.  At  the  same  instant, 
not  pronounce  her  name, and  she  always  the  beautirul  huntress  stood  by  it,  and* 
vanished  at  his  approach.  seizing  the  falcon,  disengaged  it  from  the 

No  longer  could  he  hide  from  himself  roe*fl  neck,  holding  the  bird  in  one  hand, 

that  he  loved  this  mysterious  enchant-  while  with  the  other  she  soothed  the 

ress.    The  warning  of  the  falconer  re-  wound  of  her  favorite. 

carred  to  him.     Should  he,  then,  bind  Edward  stood  for  some  moments  as  if 

himself  the  slave  of  a  woman  ?    Should  rooted  to  the  ground.    At  length,  ap- 

be  deal  with  evil  spirits  ?  or  was  she  in-  proaching  the  huntress,  **  Foreive,  lady,'* 

deed  one  of  such  ?  he  said,  **  the  injury  my  bird  has  done 

At  this  juncture  a  letter  arrived  for  the  roe,  which  I  knew  not  was  yours; 

Wildeck,  brought  by  a  messenger  from  and  be  pleased,  also,  to  give  me  back 

his  sister  Anna.    He  permitted  the  Earl  yourprisoner." 

to  read  it;  the  hand-writing  was  delicate  '*  Thou  didst  know  well,**  said  the  lady, 
and  fair  as  the  maiden  herself;  and  in  in  a  voice  of  silvery  richness,  **  to  whom 
those  times  few  women  were  accom-  the  roe  belonged.     1  warned  thee  once, 
plished  enough  to  write  a  letter.    The  The  falcon  is  mine,   unless  rancomed.** 
expressions  of  sisterly  affection  touched  **I  will  ransom  it!"  cried  the   Earl, 
the  heart  of  Glenvin.    He  saw  now  a  eagerly.    *•  A  whole  county  for  the  no- 
means  of  escape  from  the  tyranny  of  his  ble  bird !    Ask  what  thou  wilt." 
^tassion  for  Adelstane.    He  proposed  at  •*  Thy  wife  and  son  ?" 
once  to  Wildeck  for  his  sister's  nand ;  it  <*  You  mock  me,  lady." 
was  joyfully  promised  to  him ;  ami  a  '      •«  Well,  then,  simply  a  lock  of  thy 
metrsenger  was  immediately  sent,  with  a  hair." 
letter  and  ring  of  betrothal,  to  the  convent.  The  Earl  drew  his  dagger,  cut  off  one 

The  Earl  followed  the  messenger  even  of  his  brown  locks,  and  kneeling  on  one 

fiooner  than  he  had  proposed,  for  his  tor-  knee,  offered  it  to  the  beautiful  stranger. 

mentiiig  dread  of  the  MMination  which  Shi  smiled  as  she  received  it,  gave  him 
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back  the  falcon,  and  a  moment  after  dia-  at  her  monmfsllj  and  fixedly,  and  tsn 

appeared.  away  without  speaking.   Anaaweplui 

It  was  noon  when  Edward  reached  prayed  in  the  aolitnde  of  her  own  eban- 

home.    The  Countess  had  already  set  her ;  but  asked  coansel  or  symMthy  o( 

ont,  and  he  rode  hard  to  overtake  her.  none.    Of  ail  the  household,  who  fanld 

They  return^  late  in  the  evening  to  the  not  to  obserre  the  changed  demetnor  of 

castle.    At  midnight  the  Earl  sought  his  their  lord,  none  divined  the  cause  art 

chamber,  where  his  fiur  Anna  was  al-  Ralph,  the  falconer,  and  he  dared  Ml 

ready  buried  in  the  slumbers  of  innocence,  speak,  though  he  saw,  with   bieedii^ 

He  was  sensible  of  a  stnui|^,  but  not  heart,  that  his  Blaster  had  hUcn  imo  tk 

painful  sensation  of  burning  in  the  spot  snare. 

where  he  had  severed  the  lock  from  nis        Some  months  psmed  thus,  wben'Wi]- 

head.     With  sleep  came  unquiet  dreams,  deck  came  to  visit  his  sister.  '  It  was  lot 

wild  and  extatic,  for  Adelstane  appeared  long  ere  he  ruessed  herunhappiiie«,airi 

to  him,  even  more  radiant  in  beauty  than  its  cause.    He  questioned  her  doKty. 
he  had  yet  seen  her.    He  awoke  with  a       <*  Thou  art  right,  sweet  sister,"  mi 

fierce  loneing  at  his  heart    The  walls  of  he,  when  she  had  told  him  all  beraor* 

the  chamber,  the  closeness  of  the  air,  op-  rows,  *•  to  judee  Edward  still  tne  ii 

pressed  him ;  be  rushed  out  of  the  castle  thee  in  heart.     It  is  forcaj  that  hax  <•• 

without  the  usual  morning  greeting  to  the  slaved  him.**    Therewith  he  related  tbe 

Countess,  threw  himself  upon  his  horse,  story    of  Adelstane,    and   adfi^d  tk 

and  rode  away  alone  into  the  forest.  Countess  to  reveal  the  whole  to  berns* 

Close  to  the  well-known  spot  of  the  fessor — that  by  the  aid  of  prayen  ud 

three  oaks,    Edward    dismounted    and  penances,  her  husband  might  be  detiwrei 

threw  his  bridle  over  a  sapling.    Under  from  the  power  of  the  witch, 
the  shadow  of  the  oaks  he  stCNod,  silent       The  Countess  listened  to  all  ia  RleMc; 

and  trembling,  a  few   moments ;   then  then  rising,  she  embraced  her  Jmrtbff, 

called  aloud,  **  Adelstane !   Adelstane  !**  and  retired  to  her  own  apartment    Soat 

The  fair  huntress  stood  before  him,  a  hours  after,  she  sent  to  samnoa  the  W* 

Tision  of  beauty  too  bright  for  earth !  coner  to  her  presence. 

*'  Wherefore  bast  thou  called  me  .'^  she       The  old  man  found  hia  mistresB  vrrfd 

asked,  haughtily.  in  riding  suit    Her  countenance  ofm- 

**  Wherefore,  Adelstane  ?^  repeated  the  sive  of  the  most  determined  resolitioi. 
Earl,  passionately.    «*  To  say  that  I  love       **  Thou  art  rather  friend,  than  serrvt,' 

thee — that  I  implore  thy  love !"  said  she  gradonslT    to  him ;  *  aad  I 

*' Wilt  thou  be  mine  wholly — mine  know  that  my  lord  esteems  tbeewd: 

alone  .'**  therefore  have  I  choaen  thee  for  thii  «• 

For  an  instant,  Anna*s  sweet  and  gen-  vice.     Have  my  horse  ready,  aad  prey** 

tie  face  rose  to  Edward's  thoughts ;  but  thee  to  ride  with  me." 
the  burning  eyes  of  the  enchantress  were        The  falconer  bowed   aid  wiAihfV. 

upon  him ;  the  only  heaven  he  saw  waa  In  a  few  monents  they  were  riding  dovi 

her  dazzling  brow ;  and  murmuring  the  the  bill  upon  the  side  of  which  the  cfldi 

words,  **  Thine  only — and  forever !"  he  stood.    The  Connteas  ur|;ed  her  boneH 

sank  at  her  feet.  his  greatest  speed,  and  directed  her  «ar 

to  tne  entrance  of  the  weatera  wosi 

From  this  day,  the  Eari  passed  almost  Ralph  followed  wonderiar,  yet  wilh^ 

every  day  in  the  woods.    He  no  longer  Tenturing  to  question  her  loteat 
noticed  the  devoted   tenderness  of  his        As  they  passed  the  border  of  the  fai^ 

wife — the  playful  caresses  of  bis  child,  the   Countess  suddenly   drew  «p  bir 

He  was  kind,  but  cold  and  reserved ;  and  horse  and  turned  towards  hercoaipaaM 
from  day  to  day  grew  moody  and  restless,        •«  Show  me  now  the  way,*  the  miL 

as  if  preyed  upon  by  some  melancholy  *•  to  the  three  oaks.** 
that  ieft  no  space  for  cheerful  thought  The  old  man  grew    nak  as  dtfA 

The  Countess  was  at  first  disonieted,  '*  What  is  it  you  ask,  Mdy  ^  ht  cs* 

then  alarmed,  at  this  change,  and  his  fre-  claimed. 

Juent  and  prolonged  absences  from  home.        *<  Obedience.* 
n  vain  she  weaned  him  with  entreaties        «<  Ob,  noble  Mistieaa  !*  cried  At  h^ 

to  disclose  his  hidden  grief.    Sometimes  oomr,  tean  ataitiag  to  his  eytt;  *"  I 

he  would  seize  her  hand  suddenly,  and  jure  you  to  retara  aa  jcm  waaM 

as  suddenly  let  it  fall  again,  aa  if*^  under  deotmctioB  f* 
aome  uncontrollabk  impulse;  or  gale       -  Fflnmni    thia  iwrtiH  P 
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Coaiite88>  in  a  stern  and  resolute  tone.  •'  be  noble  as  you  are  beautiful  I   Reli 

**  Begone,  then  !**  as  the  old  man  hesi-  him  from  his  oath.    See  him  no  more  !** 

tated,  and  I  will  seek  the  way  alone."  Adelstane  smiled  scornfully,  and  there 

**  No,  lady  !**  answered  Ralph.  **  Since  was  something  more  fearful  in  her  smile 

you  will  ro,  it  is  my  duty  to  go  with  than  her  frown. 

3rou.    And  I  will  pray  to  Heaven  that  The  Countess  drew  a  crucifix  from  her 

the  holy  saints  may  guard   you  from  bosom.     **  By  this   holy  image,**  she 

evil."  cried,  passonately,  «•  I  iiojplore  you 

So  saying,  he  rode  forward,  with  Ha !  she  turns  away ! — Tnen  tiear  me  I 
drooping  heeul,  through  unknown  paths,  I  am,  before  hich  Heaven,  the  wifo  of 
deeper  and  deeper  into  the  forest.  At  Glenvin!  I  yield  him  up  to  none!  Ed- 
length  stopping,  he  said,  **  We  can  go  ward  is  mine — mine  atone — and  none 
no  further  with  the  horses,  by  reason  of  shall  tear  him  from  me  !** 
the  thickness  of  the  wood.  Yonder  are  With  an  enmy,  the  offiipring  of  higfa^ 
the  three  oaks."  ly  wrought  feeling,  that  defied  all  fear, 

«*  Remain  here,  and  wait  for  me,"  said  the  Countess  had  advanced,  and  grai^ied 

the  Countess ;  and  the  old  man,  not  dar-  her  husband's  arm.    Adelstane  burst  into 

ing  to  dispute  her  will,  but  sighing  deep-  a  mocking  laugh  that  rang,  like  silvery 

ly,  helped  his  lady  to  dismount,  and  fast-  music,  through  the  wood ;  and  Anna 

ened  her  horse  to  a  tree.    She  walked  shuddered   as  she  thought   she  heard 

hastily,  though   with    unsteady   steps,  it  echoed  by  unearthly  voices.    Then 

towards  the  place  pointed  oat  by  the  turning   to   the   £arl,   Adelstane   said 

Halconer,  but  stopped  short  as  she  came  scornfully :  **  Thou  art  but  a  cold  lover, 

within  full  view  of  the  spot  in  sooth,  that  waverest  between  two ; 

Under  the  shade  of  those  venerable  but  it  is  my  pleasure  to  hold  thee  bound, 

trees  two  figures  were  reclining.    One  of  and   if  once  thou  fail  me,  thou   shalt 

them  the  Countess  recognize!  as   her  dearly  rue  it !    For  this  wdlfiilCountest, 

htisband.    His  hand  clasped  that  of  the  she  eliaU  have  th^r  shadow  when  thou 

beautiful  huntress ;  his  eyes  were  fixed  art  with  me ;  and  in  truth  it  is  worth  as 

on  her  face.    So  earnest  was  their  con-  much  as  thyself." 

Tersation,  that  neither  saw  the  intruder.  With  these  words  the  beautiful  wood- 

For  some  moments  the  young  wife  witch  vanished.    Edward  rushed  horn 

gazed  upon  this  scene,  speechless  with  the  spot  to  hide  his  shame  and  despair  in 

amazement,  anguish  and   horror.     At  the  depths  of  the  wood.    The  Countess 

length  the  woid   '*  Edward  !"  esci4>ed  returned,  sorrowful  yet  hopeful,  to  the 

from  her  Ups  in  a  piercing,  agonized  cry.  place  where   Ralph   awaited   her,  and 

The  Earl  and  the  strange  lady  looked  without  speaking  a  word,  remounted  and 

vp :  Glenvin  covered  his  kca  with  his  rode  back  to  the  castle, 

hands.  At   midnight   she   sat  alone  in  her 

**  Edward  !-— my  husband !"  repeated  chamber,  strengthened  by  the  prayers 

^e  Countess.     '«  Dost  hide  thy  face  ?  she  had  ofiered  up  with  fervent,  trusting 

and  wherefore?    Ah!  I  know  but  too  heart    The  Earl  entered;  Anna  rose  in 

well,  Edward,  that  sorcery  alone  hath  silence  and  extended  her  hand  to  him. 

tamed  thy  heart  from  me.    I  come  not  After  a  long  pause  he  asked — •«  Didst 

to  chide— I  come  to  win  thee  back!  thou  hear  Adelstane's  threat  ?" 

Pray  with  me,  my  husband ! — pray  with  Anna  bowed  her  head. 

me  unto  God,  that  He  deliver  thee  from  **  And  she  will  keep  her  word !    Oh, 

the  power  of  the  evil  spirit !"  that  I  had  never  forsaken  thee,  mine  own 

«•  Anna-— my  wife !"  faltered  the  Earl ;  true  wife,  and  our  son !    But  I  must  not, 

*•  depart  hence,  1  entreat  thee !"  dare  not,  break  my  oath !" 

•*  Never— without  thee !"  replied  the  The  two  conversed  together  till  the 

Coontess.     **Come;  for  I  know,  Ed-  dawn  of  day;  but  scarce  had  the  sun 

ward,  thou  lovest  roe  still !    What  binds  risen  In  the  east,  when  the  Earl  started 

thee,  then,  to  another  r  up,   exclaiming,  «*  It  is  the  appointed 

**  My  oath" broke  involuntarily  time  ,*"  and  hastened,  trembling,  from  the 

fiom  Glenvin's  lips  in  a  low  murmur.  apartment    Anna  heard  the  tramp  of  his 

•*  Thy  oath  ?  and  is  not  that  thou  horse  as  he  rode  away,  and  flung  her- 

didst  swear  to  me  at  the  altar  more  sa-  self  on  the  couch  to  weep  in  bitteineiK 

cred  ?"    Then  addressing  Adelstane,  who  of  souL 

alood    surveying    both   with    haughty  About  an  hour  had  passed,  and  she 

looks:  -Lady,"  pleaded  the  Countess,  thought  with  anguish— ••  Now  he  is  with 
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Adehtane;"  when  she  heard  the  door  not  passed,  ere  bewts  driTRi.I]T&  Hen 

■oflly  open.     A  d&rtc  shadow  entered,  force  he   cooid   not   resiBt,  to   ink  ik 

bat  it  was  followed  by  no  living  humsa  presence    of    the    t«Ieotleaa    Adtl^aa 

foim.     Pole    aod    trembling    stood   the  She  received  him  with  scomfol  Aafne- 

Countess,  as  she  recoenized  distinctly  the  Bat  he  had  no  longer  power  to  Sk  ;>«■ 

outline  oi  her  husband's  figure.  It  moved  her.     He  did  not  retam  that  nieti'.  := 

slowly  about  the  apartment,  stood  still  wandered,  crashed   by  despaif,  tiiroua 

before  her,  and  then  glided  to  the  cradle  the  forest.     As  he  came  in  sight  a  xi 

of  the  child.  castle,  nest  momiug,  m.  black  ta^  wm 

In    speechless     tenpt    the    Countess  waving  from  its  walls.     Tb«  Coon'^s 

watched  the  spectral  appaiition ;  till  at  knelt  beside  Ihe  corpse  of  bei  soa 

length,  uttering  a  piercing  shriek,   she  From  the  chamber,  and  trom  tbeo^- 

sau  to  the  ground  in  a  swoon.     Her  lie,    fled    the    conscicnec-strikca   Eu 

brother  and  Ihe  attendants  who  came  to  Some  days  after  he  was  found  iac  a 

her  assistance,  saw  with  horror  the  pale  the  wood.      The  wound   by  wb.ch  ti 

phanlon),    as     it    waodered     restlessly  perished  had  been  infiicted  with  tuf  a«i 

through  the  chamber.    It  vanished  about  weapon.    His  family  and  name  htaa 

two  hours  before  the  Earl's  return.  extinct  with  him. 

Day  after  day  the  apparition  visited  The   Countess   retired   to  a  oosth. 

the  castle,  walking  by  the  side  of  the  Glenvin  Castle  was  said  long  afis  M  k 

Countess ;  and  day  alter  day  the  lady's  haunted  by  the  shadow  of  its  laM  k>~. 

Skt   cheek   grew   paler,   and  her  slight  It  might  be  seen,  sometimes  at  aooa^j 

form  wasted;  while  the  Earl's  mood  was  pissing  through  the  deserted  cbaabn 

one  of  hopeless  gloom.     The  prayers  of  or  crossing  the  paik.     The  iDaet  waaia- 

the  monks  and  holy  water  failed  to  ban-  ful  tales   respecting  its  appearaaee.  u. 

iab  tbe  spectral   visiter.     Still  Glenvin  the  strange  caprices  of  the   wood.wdci 

went,  like  one  enslaved  by  a  spell,  every  Adelstane,  were  current  amoDe  the  (-lo- 

day  into  the  forest.     Yet  he  loathed  the  try  people ;  end  even  at  this  Siv,  amxi 

thraldom  more  and  more,  and  strove,  but  the  nursery  legends  of  that  part  oi  ^ra'- 

feebly,  to  escape.  land,  ue  various  veraions  of  the  kiOK] 
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These  volumes  are  interesting  to  the  "  Beethoven  lowetiog  far  above  ow  kofe 

general  reader  in  many  respects,  as  they  Still  with  cotuaml  geicure  poind  than.'  ■ 

show  tbe  dispoaition  of  the  Author,  the  are  written  as  prose,  but  have  tin  Ae 

character  of  the  sect  to  which  she  be-  of  verr  heavy  verve.     Anotbea-  aai  pa- 

'longs,  and  the   fashion  of    phraseolo-  cipal  fault  ot  style  we  have  to  sotin.:! 

Eand   sentiment  at  present,  or   very  a  violation   of   Aristotle's   rtile,  ths  i 

el^,  in  vogue  with  those  of  her  ^r-  great  matter  should  be  plainly  vwdK. 

.■naeton.    Independently  of  these  pomts  a  mean  matter  exalted  by  a  atat  dife 

of  interest,  they  show  an  unusual  degree  tale  phraseology  ;  or,  as  Colsidfce  b» 
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bj  hiB  enthnsiasm,  to  one  evidently  pos-  cord  sect ;  and  lastly,  to  make  a  few  ob- 
sessing and  eoverning  it ;  a  fashion  senrations  on  the  method  of  criticism, 
which  cannot  last,  as  it  has  the  property  The  two  parts  of  these  essays  contain 
\of  wearing  itself  out.  Authors,  as  well  eight  pieces  each.  The  titles  of  those  in 
as  painters,  might  be  reminded  that  no-  the  first  volume  are  as  follows:  1.**  Poets 
thing  compensates  for  great  strength  and  of  the  People  ;**  this  is  a  eulogistic  and 
quantity  of  light  except  great  depth  and  sentimental  notice  of  the  poems  of  Thorn, 
breadth  of  shadow ;  there  is  an  arid  ex-  Prince,  and  Mrs.  Norton.  2.  ••  Miss 
citement  spread  over  every  line  of  these  Barret's  poems  ;**  a  eulogy  on  them,  in 
pages,  which  reminds  us  of  the  glare  of  the  same  strain.  3.  *<  Browning's  poems  f* 
.  the  desert,  but  which  properly  represents  a  eulogy.  4.  "  Lives  of  the  great  com- 
,  the  effects  of  a  nature  totally  given  to  ad-  nosers ;"  sentimental  eulogies  on  Haydn 
i  miration.  The  Author's  eulogy  is  unre-  Mozart,  Handel,  Beethoven,  and  other 
4  laxed  and  overpowering ;  she  is  the  musical  geniuses ;  from  materials  fur* 
i  transcendental  Boswell ;  of  which  office,  nished  by  Bombet's  valuable  lives,  and 
\iet  us  be  bappy  to  find  it  fallen  where  it  other  sources.  This  article  has  a  num- 
Mongs,  upon  one  of  the  gentler  sex.  her  of  interesting  anecdotes  from  Bombet. 
.«•  Papers  on  Literature  and  Art,**  is  5.  •«  Record  of  Impressions  produced  by 
^'tne  given  title  of  these  Essays ;  but  they  the  exhibition  of  Mr.  Allston's  pictures  in 
are  truly  «*  Papers  on  Literary  men  and  the  summer  of  1839;"  another  purely 
Artists."  There  is  nothing  in  them  of  eulogistic  article.  6.  "  American  Liter- 
tbe  practical ;  nothing  is  said  of  counter-  ature  ;"  qnalified  eulogies  on  Bancroft, 
])oint,  or  chiaro-oscuro,  subject  or  compo-  Prescott,  Channing,  Emerson,  Irving, 
sition,  style  or  choice  of  words ;  in  fact  Cooper,  and  the  rest,  with  acidulous  re- 
there  is  nothing  critical  in  these  volumes  marks,  judicously  thrown  in.  7.  **  Me- 
but  only  a  great  deal  of  amatei^ir  remark,  thodism  at  the  Fountain  ;"  a  euloey  on 
To  include  their  whole  des^ption  under  Wesley :  and  8.  *'  Swedenborgianism  ;** 
one  definition  would  be  difficult,  but  to  a  eulogy  on  Swedenborg. 
come  near  it  one  might  call  them,  **  Eu-  The  second  volume  opens  with  a  shoit 
logistic  essa3rs,  showing  the  effects  Essay  on  Critics,  in  which  the  writer's 
produced  upon  a  feminine  spirit  of  the  method  is  explained.  2.  comes  a  dialogue 
transcendental-Boswell  world,  by  read-  between  the  poet  and  the  critic,  in  which 
ing  the  memoirs  of  great  writers  and  art-  the  former  has  greatly  the  advantage  but 
ists,  and  the  praises  bestowed  upon  is  very  unamiable.  3.  *'  The  two  Her- 
them."  Such  a  title  would  be  as  denni-  berts ;"  a  transcendental  dialogue  of  the 
tive  as  it  is  clumsy  and  inelegant.  Concord  make.  4.  <*  The  prose  works 
.  Miss  Fuller,  like  her  English  An-  of  Milton ;"  a  personal  eulogy.  5.  The 
alogon,  Boswell,  and  the  very  singu-  life  of  Sir  James  Macintosh;"  in  the 
lar  Thomas  Carlyle,  has  the  happiness  same  strain,  but  qualified.  6.  <*  Modem 
of  looking  beyond  the  surface  of  ner  he-  British  Poets ;"  eulogies  on  the  nine  mo- 
rtis actions  to  his  heart,  and  of  there  dern  poets  of  Britain.  7.  **  The  Modem 
distinguishing;  that  manly  quality  of  self-  Drama ;"  eulogistic  defence  of  actors, 
respect.  This  is  all  that  the  Boswell  dramatists,  and  artists  in  general,  in  the 
genus  look  for.  Why  Carlvle,  Boswell,  same  inevitable  strain.  8th  and  last,  is 
and  our  Author,  should  be  possessed  another  *<  Dialogue,"  which  is  purely 
v¥\xh  so  prodigious  an  admiration  for  this  sentimental,  in  the  Concord  or  sub-Goet- 
Tery  English  and  very  American  virtue,  bean  manner.  A  clear  statement  is  half 
the  philosophical  reader  will  know,  and  the  argument.  The  Author  of  these 
the  shrewd  one  will  surmise :  it  is  a  mat-  volumes  is  clearly  a  eulogist  par  excel- 
ter  which  it  were  uncourteous  to  explain,  lence.  Eulogy  is  her  business  and  pro- 
As  Johnson  to  Boswell,  so  is  Goetbe  to  fession ;  for  if'^  we  except  the  essay  on 
Carlyle,  and  all  remarkable  men  to  our  critics,  with  here  and  there  a  sub-acid  re- 
Author:  the  reader  has  now  the  key  mark,  there  is  nothing  but  eulogy,  or 
and  will  be  able  thereby  to  understand  eulogistic  sentiment  to  he  found  in  these 
what  follows.  volumes.  The  thing  is  clear ;  our  An- 
We  propose  in  the  shortest  limits  pos-  thor  is  a  genuine  Boswell,  more  genuine 
•  0ible,  first  to  notice  the  contents  of  these  in  kind  than  even  Boswell  himself;  for 
,  Tolumes,  with  comments  on  their  spirit  Bozzy  was  of  the  male  sex. 
and  purpose ;  then  to  give  an  idea,  if  But  there  is  nothing  without  an  ex- 
possible,  of  the  transcendental  doctrine,  cuse.  (f  family  toadyism  must  be  snf- 
as  we  have  it  from  Goethe  and  the  Con-  fered,  nay,  encouraged,  as  a  part  of  the 
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The  transcendental  school,  cmhracing  Now,  he  it  known  to  the  ouconict 

the  new  aesthetic  method  of  criticism,  generation  of  critical  euJogistt,  iLai  ux 

which  affects  to  discover  and  reproduce  English    language    is  quite  exhaii.<t*iL 

the  veritable  spirit  of  an  author  or  litera-  They  need  not  hope  to  cxate  ibe  ieas: 

ture,  has  hitherto  signalized  itself  by  the  new  emotion  in  a  reader ;  ail  the  ^rea: 

production  chiefly  of  extravagant  senti-  names  are  used  up ;  the  esthetic  aoacf c^a 

mental  eulogies.     From  the  remote  ageS  has  slavered  them  over  and  boUed  itr^ 

of  Brahminism,  to  the  date  of  yesterday,  whole;  and  waits  only  for  the  approach  x 

nothing  has  escaped  them,  they  have  new  heroes  to  serve  them  after  the  «c» 

eulogized  everything,  from  Deity  to  De-  fashion.     So  much  for  the  sp.rii  c^  ±e*< 

vil ;  even  now  we  are  expecting  the  pub-  volumes.    A  word  only  need  be  aJ^ei  ca 

lication  of  a  promised  eulogy,  by  a  cer-  their  literary  merits.    Few,  if  any,  oi  ^qt 

tain  democratic  editor,  on  the  name  and  lady  writers  discover  the  practice  and  li^e- 

hellward   career  of   Maximilian  Robes-  rary  skill  manifested  by  Misa  Fuiicf  la 

pierre;  the  frightfulest  idol  whom  God  these  and  other  writings.    Shcisnoio'-T 

ever  sent  upon  men  for  their  sins.  skillful  in  the  dress  and  coDventionaltttfi 

Let  it  be  clearly  understood  then»  that  of  style,  but  shows  an  unquestionable  ac- 

as  in  the  English  school  of  Charles'  quaintance   with   the   lives   and  w.:.t« 

court,  ridicule  and  vituperation  reigned  which  she  eulogizes.     She  has  read  asd 

supreme ;  so  reigns,  in  our  day,  the  fash-  can  use  all  the  finer  common-places  d 

ion  of  indiscriminate   and   overwhelm-  poetry  and  philosophy,  and   now  sM 

ing  eulogy.     Some  have  suggested  that  then  throws  out  a  bit  of  mysticism  of  6* 

this  euloeistic  tendency  is  the  sign  of  the  esoterical  sort,  betraying  hmung  if  fi* 

advent  of  a  literary  millennium,  when  dif-  dared  she  could  say  more.    Her  eoiorti 

ference  of  opinion  shall  be  no  more ;  we  are  often  elegant,  and  composed  in  toicra- 

would  just  hint  to  the  body  of  authors  bly  pure  English :  we  fancy  thataiz)ofle 

and  editors,  that  such  an  advent  would  any  person   of    an   ardent   imaginative 

extinguish  them  utterly — when  all  Is  right  would  find  a  pleasure  in  reading  tbc:^ 

all  are  silent.  We  were  particularly  pleased  wi3j  tfcijse 

Nor  should  it  ever  be  forgotten  that  upon  Soutney  and  Wordsworth,  not  cc  r 

malice  and  impertinence  hide  themselves  as  pieces  of  good  writing,  but  as  exaah 

as  easily  in  the  folds  of  a  gorgeous  pies  of  that  all-exhausting  style  of  eaicKT 

transcendental  eulogy,  as  in  the  armor  of  which  pours  all  the  perfections  of  a  ^ 

a  veritable  critic.    The  unfortunate  man  over  the  head  of  one  poor  mortal.    \ja 

of  genius  who  fails  into  the  hands  of  one  them  be  their  own  witnesses,  bat  let  the 

of  these  unmerciful  praisers,  may  think  reader  not  forget  that,  if  the  praise  is 

himself  happy  if  he  escapes  annihilation :  great  for  these  authors,  it  is  not  much 

the  thing  praised  is  only  a  topic,  a  ball  greater  than  what  is  given  to  all  ti» 

skillfully  played  with,  a  horse  put  through  others,  in  almost  equal  quantity, 
his  paces.    Noble  animal ! — how  he  trots, 

gallops,  cantiss  I— what  an    eye,    and  "  Wordsworth  !    beloved    friend   tad 

what  an  elegant  tail.    A  majestic  sad-  venerated  teacher ;  it  is  more  easy,  aiai 

ness  declines  his  neck,  a  brave  hero-  perhaps  less  profitable,  to  speak  ol  th«. 

courage  expands  his  nostril— egad  !    I  It  is  less  difficult  to  interpret  ihee,  sir.a 

never  rode  a  better  piece  in  my  life !  no  acquired  nature,  but  merely  a  theory, 

A  thorough-paced  eulogist  sticks  to  severs  thee  from  my  mind, 

nothing ;  even  lechery  and  drunkenness  "Classification  on  such  a  subject  is  rarp> 

are  accessories  to  heroism,  and  the  sad  satisfactory,  yet  I  will  attempt  to  detii 

egotism  of  a  poor  child  of  genius  passes  in  that  way  produced  by  Wordsworth  oa 

formoraltoneandadivinecottsciousness.  myself.    I  esteem  his  charactehst:cj  to 

With  these  shrewd  enthusiasts  there  is  be ;  of  spirit — 

no  greater  nor  less.    If  they  speak  of  Perfect  simplicity, 

Moore,  he  is  the  wonder  of  lyrists.     If  Perfect  truth, 

ofPindar,heisthesame.    If"Southey»8  ^,   Perfect  love 

muse  is  a  beautiful  statue  of  crystal,  in  ^^""c^^"^  talent- 

whose  bosom  burns  an  immortal  flame,"  PenctrSion 

eulogy  is  already  exhausted,  and  nothing  Power  of  aoalviis. 

greater  can  be  said  of  Sophocles  or  Vir-        Of  manner 

gil.    Scott  is  perfect  in  cUiaracter.    Shak-  Energetic  greatnefi, 

speare  is  the  same.    Groethe  walks  a  Pathetic  tenderness, 

'Visible  god  \  bo  does  Mr.  ElmersoD.  Mild,  persuasiT*  eloqnenca." 
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complains,  rather  weakly,  of  the  melan-  many  in  Boston  and  elsewhere,  for  whom 

choly  spirit  of  oor  literature,  and  hints  the  Conrent  and  the  Chnrch  waits  as  for 

something  of  the  melancholy  of  Shak-  its  own.    That  Germany,  the  land  of 

•peare  as  not  of  the  healthiest.*  humility,  should  be  the  native  soil  of  this 

In  such  a  way  did  Goethe  appropriate  species  of  transcendentalists  need  not  be 

the  esthetic  method  of  criticism.    Schil-  wondered  at ;  it  is  the  characteristic  of 

ler,  a  humbler  man,  adopts  it  also,  but  in  that  branch  of  the  Teutonic  stock ;  no 

a  different  spirit.    His  idea  of  a  review,  man  in  England  or  America  could  ever 

or  criticism,  is  indeed  the  same  in  form  touch  the  height  of  such  a  fame  and  an* 

with  that  of  his    master  Goethe;   but  thority  as  Goethe's,  because  in  these  coun« 

while  he  says  that  the  reviewer  should  tries  the  body  of  the  citizens  are  of  a 

take  the  topic  out  of  an  author's  hands,  free  and  proud  nature,  and  would  rather 

and  if  possible  make  something  better  of  remain  ignorant  than  be  haughtily  in^ 

it,  working  on  the  same  material  in  a  structCMi. 

finer  spirit,  he  was  much  too  humane  a  The  other  class  of  transcendentalists^ 

critic  unconsciously^  to  throw  contempt  at  whose  head  stands  the  despot  of  Grer- 

where  he  offers  pmise.     Satire  and  ridi-  many,  are  those  who  collect  about  them 

xule  he  could  use,  or  give  an  honest  the  stray  sheep  of  the  Church,  and  for  a 

account  of  an  author's  true  excellencies,  time  play  the  parts  of  Gods  or  Mediators, 

wrought  in  the  very  best  spirit  of  Longi-  It  is  not  necessary  that  they  should  have 

nos  or  Addison,  and  with  more  learning  genius  or  learning,  or  physical  strength, 

and  art  than  either  ;  but  we  never  find  in  or  strong  affections  or  passions,  or  any 

hirii  the  least  taste  of  gall,  or  haughty  ad-  great  degree  of  any  special  faculty;  only 

miration.  a  vast  and  overwhelming  pride,  exaltra 

To  Winckelmann,  therefore,  and    to  by  meditation  into  the  likeness  of  a  deity 

Goethe  we  owe  the  suggestion  of  the  or  demon ;  this  only  is  their  essential 

modern  critical  method,  in  which  the  quality,  the  quality  of  the  true  king  of 

hauffhtiness  of  the  one  is  assumed  with-  weaknngs.    Add  to  this  all  the  other 

out  his  power,  and  the  meanness  of  the  qualities  of  the  man ;  genius,  language, 

other  without  his  taste.     Critics  of  this  grace,  strength,  ardor,  fine  perception, 

PSchool,  of  which  the  Author  of  the  woik  everjihing  but  piety  and  humanity,  and 

/  before  us  is  a  fair  example,  while  they  you  have  a  Goethe :  then  take  awajr  the 

^^  £sil  not  to  smother  the  good  qualities  of  pride,  and  in  its  stead  put  justice,  piety, 

what  they  admire  under  a  torrent  of  un-  and  a  generous  mind,  and  you  have  a  good 

•eemljT  adulation,  yet  are  careful  so  to  great  man,  be  he  of  what  nation  he  may. 

intermix  their  praises  with  phrases  of  To  sum  up  all,    the  transcendenUd 

patronu^  and  approval,  vou  are  led  to  school  embraces  two  natural  orders,  the 

doubt  their  sincerity,  and  cannot  deter-  worshipers  and  the  worshiped ;  neither 

mine  whether  they  were  affected  by  envy  of  these  will  ever  be  at  ease  apart ;  they 

or  by  admiration.     We  wish  to  warn  the  are  as  necessary  to  each  other  as  master 

unsuspicious  reader  of  this  new  and  most  and  slave. 

ingenious  trick  of  the  old  goddess  Dull-  When  the  worshipers  imitate  the  stylo 

4ie88.     Writers  of  this  class  read  Winck-  of  the  worshiped,  as  do  the  imitators  of 

elmann,  Plato  in  German  or  French,  the  Goethe  and  his  analogons  of  all  sizes, 

works  of  Goethe,  Wordsworth,  Schiller,  the  effect  is  ludicrous  in  the  extreme. 

Carlyle,  Emerson,  and  their  imitators :  Nor  can  we  parallel  it  with  anjrthing  but 

^m  these  they  imbibe  a  peculiar  spirit ;  the  motion  of  a  shadow,   grotesquely 

but  differently  according  to  their  proper  imitating  the  body  from  which  it  falls, 

natures.    Transcendentalists  of  the  one  As  the  shadow  figure  is  often  longer  and 

class,  ^ive  themselves  over  to  a  peculiar  more  terrible  to  appearance    than   the 

worship,  to  wit,  hero  worship ;  a  disease,  form  of  flesh,  more  terrible  and  odd  in 

we  opine,  curable  only  by  the  Pope  and  its  motions,  so  is  it  with  this  Goethean 

the  confessional,  as  Mr.  Urownson  will  shadow  which  stretches  over  New  Ena^- 

testify ;  he  has  even  publicly  advised  the  land ;  but  it  is  like  the  shadow  of  the 

author  of  these  essays  to  a  like  course  Giant  Superstition  in  one  of  Goethe^s  own 

with  his  own,  and  is  ready  to  swear  she  legends,  able  to  strike  down  flesh  and 

is  a  bom  Catholic;  we  defer  all  to  his  blood,  when  the  substance  that  casts  it 

knowledge  and  experience  :   there  are  has  become  ineft  and  powerless. 

*  See  his  Autobiography  for  these  and  other  ptrticukra  to  the  same  purpose. 
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THE    NEW    CONSTITUTION:    ARTICLE    VI— THE    JUWCIARY. 

[  The  precedent  which  New  York  is  creating  by  the  moet  extraoidinftir  umovaitoa  n.tk 
greatest  department  of  the  State — the  department  of  JusncB— a  prorince  oitheTto,  in  all  civil- 
i2ed  nations,  the  most  carefally  guarded,  is  of  such  vital  concera  to  the  aatioa  at  lanpr,  lai 
is  in  itself  so  fraught  with  danger  to  the  very  foundations  of  Social  Order,  that  we  cooU  am. 
refrain  in  this  number  from  expressing  our  opinion  of  it  in  the  fullest  leisM,  ihongh  it  saif 
be  of  no  avail  to  avert  the  evil.  "We  therefore  admit  a  second  article^  Kttiaf^  forth  move 
completely  the  innovation,  which  our  leader  partly  embraces.  We  design  in  ims  Review  u 
avoid  local  and  sectional  matters.  But  this  oelongs  to  the  whole  country,  and  the  people 
must  understand  it.  As  the  writer  of  this  article  conclusively  argues,  it  is  not  ao  gieaia 
matter  that  the  highest  judges  should  be  chosen  by  popular  election,  as  that  tdkt*  dbcsr*  tWr 
•re  to  be  twmtd  out  again  in  tif^  yton^  thus  subjecting  what  no  ntUitm  has  yet  s«lnecte«, 
the  his^  seats  of  Justice  to  all  those  temptations  to  corrupt  action,  all  the  miserahte  cabaBiag 
and  strife  which  now  pertains  to  the  most  ^tty  political  office,  whose  incumbent  may  <kauc 
a  rs-election.  How  oifierent  would  it  be,  if,  when  ODce  choeenf  in  the  tunnk  of  a  maltf 
election,  they  could  settle  down  into  that  calm  atmosphere  which  invests  a  indicial  ofiei 
whose  term  is  to  cover  nearly  the  residue  of  life  1  Then  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  probabiBsy 
tmder  such  a  system,  of  possessing  in  the  places  of  judgment  anv  accomuUted  treasviet  m 
Judicial  wisdom  and  experience  1  All  beneficial  changes  in  the  donstitutioo,  however  ncct»- 
sary  and  advantageous,  are  but  feathers  in  the  balance  against  the  inestimable  evil  of  ikia. 
B«t  we  commend  the  article  below  to  the  attention  of  our  readerar— £o.  An,  Rir.] 


**  JonoMKRT  is  what  gives  force,  effisct  and  vigor  to  laws :  laws  wiifaoat  jadneAl  ave 
temptibie  and  ridiculous ;  we  had  better  have  no  laws  than  laws  not  enforced  By  yaii 

"  I  stand  fot  juDOMEirr ;  shall  I  have  it  T*— Sbakstbass. 


Thx  new  Consdtution  of  the  State  of  work  of  such  raet  magnitude  and  finaigll 

New  York  is  about  to  be  submitted  to  the  with  such  tremendous  oonaeqveoeca  m 

people  for  ratification  or  rejection,  and  imperativelj  demanda.     This  ia  to  he 

will  soon  have  passed  the  popular  and  hemfter  ated  acainst  us,  and,  we  fear, 

final  aiudit  from  which  there  lies  no  ap-  cited  with  resisttess  force,  as  one  ol  oar 

peaL    Shall  we  ratify  the  proposed  Con*  examples  of  our  boasted  capacitr  for  asl^ 

stitution,  or  shall  we  abide  by  that  which  gOTemment    A  Constitatioa  oi  prtm^ 

we  already  possess,  modifying  its  defects  ment  is  to  be  struck  out  by  the  peopled 

through  tlie  intervention  of  the  legisla-  a  single  heat— cut  out  and  fiiuabcd  as 

ture,  or  of  a  Convention  to  be  odled  quick  as  a  tailor  couM  make  a  decent  sail 

hereafter  ?  To  deliberate  upon  and  decide  of  clothes !    Doubtless,  it  deserres  to  last 

this  momentous  question,  tne  people  hare  about  as  long;  and  the  peo^  will  he 

had  but  a  few  days ;  about  as  looi^  a  time  wise  to  begin  to  think  of  having  a  whole 

as  is  often  occupied  in  trying  an  Insurance  wardrobe  of  constitutions,  that  they  may 

cause  in  the  Superior  Court,  or  a  bank  be  the  more  conveniently  cleansed  and  »> 

robber  at  the  Sessions.    Considering  that  patched,  as  they,  from  time  to  time, 

we  are  a  busy,  toiling  people,  submitting  seedy  and  threadbare, 

to  our  daily  tasksand  destiny  of  labor,  we  In  the  little  time  that  remains 

hare  really  but  a  few  hours  to  revise  what  *  this  and  the  hour  of  final 

the  Convention  has  been  many  months  in  mean  to  free  our  skirts  from  ail 

doing.     Indeed,  indeed,  **  this  is  a  sorry  bility  for  the  evils  we  apprehend, 

st^ht"    The  reconstruction  of  the  Con-  greater  erils  which  we  surely  i 

stitution  and  political  society  of  a  great  from  the  adoption  of  the  propoaed  Qa 

State ;  the  fundamental  kw  of  property  stitution.    We  owe  to  the  people  of  ths 

and  life  for  millions  of  men  for  a  quarter  State  and  nation,  to  men  of  all  paitica  aad 

of  a  century;  in  theory,  (he  vxjrkqfthi  without  distinction  of  party,  a  fearksa 

peopU  /  is  to  be  puddered  over  for  a  few  exposure  of  the  fundamentalerTots  ia  the 

days,  and  huddled  through ;  done  in  hot  pnnciple  upon  which  it  propones  to 

and  indecent  haste,  without  deliberation  stitute  the  judicukt.    What  is  d< 

or  scrutiny,  or  an  eye  to  the  careful  ad-  the  State  of  New  York  ia  imH  4oa 

justment  of  its  parts,  so  as  to  secure  a  comer.    Standing  at  the  head  of 

symmetrical  and  perfect  whole,  which  a  meice  and  opinion  on  this  Wi 
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tinent,  her  example  has  much  of  the  little  zetl  and  policv.  PuUic  opinioa — 
weight  and  anthonty  of  law  to  the  New  that  overpowering  iorce  in  a  free  State — 
World.  She  has  a  corresponding  respon-  in  this  way  came  to  be  manalactured,  and 
aibili^ ;  and  her  example,  pore  and  ele-  declared  in  £ayor  of  a  Conyention.  But 
Tating,  should  be  worthy  of  uniTersal  imi-  the  feeling  in  its  favor  was  never  violent, 
tation  and  praise.  Our  new  Cpnstitution  When  the  delegates  came  to  be  elected,  an 
and  its  issues  are  to  go  upon  the  record,  extraordinaiy  apathy  prevailed,  as  waa 
and  to  become  an  important  chapter  in  the  demonstrated  by  that  infallible  criterion, 
history  of  our  State  and  of  free  institu-  the  ballot  box.  Few  public  meetings 
tions.  We  mean  to  put  upon  the  same  were  odled,  and  those  were  thinly  at- 
record  our  earnest  protest,  and  we  in-  tended  and  showed  little  enthusiasm  ; 
dulge  the  hope  that  the  people  of  this  and  the  vote  polled  was  very  much 
State  will  place  upon  it  their  solemn  ver-  smaller  than  is  cast  in  a  Presidential 
dict^against  a  novelty  and  heresy  in  fl;ov.  or  Gubernatorial  election — smaller  even 
emment,  hostile  to  and  subversive  of  the  than  is  cast  in  an  ordinary  local  elec- 
Tery  foundations  on  which  all  social  order  tion.  The  people  did  not,  and  could  not, 
>^8^    .  be  stimulated  to  feel  that  the  Convention 

It  wpl  be  useful,  preliminarily  to  the    was  of  any  great  consequence.    This 
discussion  of  the  new  Judiciary  system,    proves  that  there  was  no  oppressive  de- 
to  glance  at  the  Convention  and  the  cir-    feet  in  the  Constitution  which  the  neo- 
cnmstances  under  which  it  was  called,    pie  desired  to  remove ;  no  radical  abuse 
We  were  not  of  the  number  of  those  who    requiring  a  radical  reform  of  the  orgjanic 
looked  very  confidently  to  the  Conven-    )aw,or  a  re-institution  of  political  society, 
tion  for  any  useful  reform.   We  thought.       This  apathy  operated  most  disastrously 
and  think,  that  nothing  in  so  important  a    against  the  character  of  the  Convention, 
thing  as  ^vemment,  and  more  especially    When  the  people  are  aroused  to  dethrone 
a  change  in  the  organic  laws  of  society,    an  oppressor,  or  pluck  down  a  despot- 
ahouid  be  undertaken  in  haste,  or  with-    ism — ^to  pursue  any  great  sood,  or  repel 
out  a  definite  end  in  view ;  and  that  when    any  great  evil — they  are  led  by  a  natural 
undertaken,  all  the  means  should  bear  a    instinct  to  seek  the  wisest  and  ablest  mea 
natural  and  just  relation  to  the  proposed    in  the  country.    If  the  occasion  be  civic, 
end.    It  appeared  to  us  that  those  who    age,  experience,  genius  and  viilne,  tried 
most  eacerly  advocated  a  call  of  the  Con-    and  proved  in  the  public  councils,  are  in- 
yention  had  no  definite  view,  either  of  a    yoked  to  meet  its  exigencies.    Compara- 
ffood  to  be  effected  or  an  evil  to  be  reme-    tively,  such  an  occasion,  when  the  Con- 
died,  or  the  means  to  accomplish  the  one    vention  of  1820  was  to  be  convened,  8am« 
or  the  other.    With  some  there  was  a    moned  our  Kents,  Spencers,  Tompkinses, 
yaguA  hone  that  something  might  be  done    Van  Bnrens,  and  others  of  kindred  ability 
that  would  somehow  efiedt  good.  Others,    and  eminence,  to  serve  the  people  in  the 
panting  for  place  and  distinction,  saw,  or    reformation  of  their  fondamcntal  law.  If 
thought  they  saw  before  them,  a  long  and    any  great  work  had  been  called  for  by 
cheerless  vista  of  exclusion  from   the    the  people  in  1846,  they  would  have  re- 
honors  and  emoluments  of  oflke.     The    quired  such  men  to  perform  it  This  waa 
places  of  honor,  trust  and  emolument  in    not  such  an  occasion,  and  it  failed  to  pro* 
the  State,  already  filled,  were  coveted,  and    duce  such  men.    We  make  a  few  honor- 
a  new  Constitution  was  deemed  to  be  the    able  exceptions,  which  will  readily  occur 
most  convenient  instrument  for  vacating    to  our  readers,  to  the  generality  of  the 
theoL     The  "gracious  Duncans'*  were    last  observation;  but  with  these  few  ex- 
to  be  ••  taken  off"  by  constitutional  parch-    captions,  the  men  who  composed  the  Con- 
mente  instead  of  daggers.    The  objects    vention,  neither  by  their  age  nor  their 
of  this  large  and  most  active  class  of  eon-    talents  nor  their  weight  of  character,  au- 
stitutional  reformers  were  quite  intellin-    thorized  any  just  expectation  of  any  great 
Uy  announced  in  their  of  t-repeateddeda-    goodtobe  accomplished  by  it.  A  Ivrgepro- 
imtion,  that  they  were  in  favor  of  a  mw    portion  are,  or  were  the  repreeentatiyea 
mufie  and  dmd  of  thi  cords,   Bymeansof    of,  the  MKwsHUfyLKiTES,  eager  and  pant- 
a  portion  of  the  newspaper  press,  and  of   ing  for  a  re-cast  of  the  characters  in  the 
political  committees,  they  generated  a  spa-    political  drama,  a  new  deal  of  the  cards 
nous  public  opinion ;  and  the  love  of    in  the  game  of  politics.    The  sacred  obli- 
change,  for  its  mere  novelty,  is  so  ahnost    gation  of  truth  obliges  us  to  declare  that, 
aniversal  a  sentiment,  that  it  may  be    (with  the  exceptions  before  spoken  of» 
caaily  stimulated  to  blood  heat  with  a    embracing  some  experienced  miads»  and 
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some  young  men  of  great  promise,)  this 
was  a  Convention  of  shallow  men,  undis- 
tinguished by  either  great  learning  or 
sreat  talents,  a  profound  knowledge  of 
Books,  or  a  deep  insight  into  human  na- 
ture or  society.  Shailow  men  are  gene- 
rally extreme  in  their  opinions,  seekine 
to  make  up  in  extension  what  they  lack 
in  depth  of  attainments  or  character. 
Such  are  always  the  political  empyrics, 
the  inventors  of  universal  remedies,  and 
the  founders  of  political  Utopias.  They 
are  the  reformers  par  exuUence,  Men  of 
this  description  swarmed  in  the  Conven- 
tion; and  there,  in  grave  council  and 
solemn  debater  these  Solons  and  Justin- 
ians,  these  founders  of  systems  and  recon- 
structers  of  states  and  djmasties,  each  in 
turn  proposed  his  petty  scheme  for  laying 
overaflpun  the  foundations  of  Justice,  and 
rebuilding  the  structure  of  Social  Order, 
in  an  important  and  powerful  State.  Such 
men  were  to  construct  an  example  for  the 
rest  of  the  Union,  and  a  proof  of  the  bene- 
ficent operation  of  Free  Institutions.  We 
again  declare,  what  we  believe  no  one 
will  venture  to  deny,  that  the  body  of  the 
Constitution-makers  of  1846  are  not  for 
a  moment  to  be  compared  with  those  who 
composed  the  Convention  of  1820,  either 
for  the  integrity  and  attainments  they 
possessed,  or  for  the  solemnity  of  pur- 
pose with  which  they  assembled. 

The  scene,  indeed,  exhibited  beneath 
the  dome  of  the  Capitol  at  Albany,  forci- 
bly reminded  us  of^  another  scene  which 
we  owe  to  the  great  dramatic  genius  of 
our  English  tongue.  The  wholesome 
li^ht  of  the  ^outer  world  nartiaily  illu- 
mines the  dark  cave ;  a  caldron  rises  as 
from  the  depths  of  the  earth ;  the  thun- 
der mutters  over  our  heads ;  the  **  secret, 
black  and  midnight  bags  **  enter ;  and  we 
are  now  prepared  for  a  potent  incanta- 
tion: 

1st 


3d 

Scale  of  dragon,  tooth  of  wolf; 
Witch's  mummy ;  maw  and  gulf 
Of  the  rmrin'd  aalt-ioa  shark,  kc 


Double,  double,  toil  andtroobU; 
Fire  bum,  and  caldron  babble. 

2d  WITCH. 

Cool  it  with  a  babooD*t  blood-^ 
Then  the  charm  is  firm  and  good. 

HKCATX. 

0,  well  done !  I  commend  your 

▲KD  EVniT  OIOE  8HAXX  MBJkMM  f 
OAUfS!!  t 


Round  about  the  caldron  fo ; 
In  the  poisoned  entrails  throw  t 
Toad,  that  under  the  cold  stone. 
Days  and  nights  hast  thirty-one,  Jbc; 


Double,  double,  toil  aad  trouble ; 
Firs  burn,  aad  caldron  bubble. 

9d 


Fillet  of  a  fenuT  snake 

In  the  caldron  boil  and  bake,  Itc. 


Double,  double,  toil  and  trouble ; 
Fire  burs,  aad  caldcoa  bubbifSi 


Black  $pirii9  and  fo&tto. 

Blue  tpiriU  and  fraff^ 
Mingle,  mingle,  mtngle, 

Tau  thai  mingle  may  ! 

What  wonder  is  it  that  from  sudi  aa 
incantation  there  should  go  fiorth  a 
potent  enough  to  cause 

**  Nature's  germios  tuoible  all 
Even  till  destruction  sickens  ?^' 

We  are  not  more  struck  with  iht  m- 
mensity,  than  with  the  hamooy,  of  the 
material  creation.  Designed  and  Jormai 
by  one  infinite  mind,  it  was  lauached  isss 
the  fields  of  space  barmotuoua  in  all  rii 
parts,  and  perfect  as  a  whde  aitd  m 
alternations  of  day  and  night,  its  cfaaages 
of  climature  and  seasons,  its  suMkiae 
and  shower  and  dew, — anchangcable  m 
perpetual  change, — still  breathia^  «»  as 
everlastins;  hynm  to  the  all-bo«Btif  w  sai 
powerful  Intelligence,  who  knew  kov  is 
work  with  so  complete  a  wiadom.  n* 
most  perfect  works  of  man  are  iVwikliM 
but  famt  copies  of  the  work  of  tlw  Dmas 
hand.  But  the  absence  ofallwiity  of  As- 
sign, and  of  symmetry  of  product,  is 
too  painfully  apparent  in  the 
tion,  and  its  labofs  even  for  any 
work.  This  is,  in  a  great  dame,! 
table  to  severnl  causes  aiicadr  hiato4 
If  oar  Constitution  had  withbdd ; 
natural  rkht,  had  oppressed 
dtixens,  had  left  our  persons  or 
petty  without  that  saearity  wluck< 
the  chief  neoeasity  (at  politirnl 
the  Convention  wonld  ha;vt 
with  reference  to  that  evil ;  aai 
for  that  defect  woold  have 
to  that  at  least,  a  vailed  and 
pnriMMe.  Or  if^  withovt 
monixing  oanse,  the  Oon^ 

attaiamenta,  luniliar  with  the  ' 
^ly^t^t  and 
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by  their  powers  of  in?estigatioii  and  mast  take  the  whole,  or  re^t  the  wholes 

{mbits  of  thought,  to  deduce  from  the  ex-  we  elect  to  reject    The  poison  is  roingied 

perience  of  the  great  Pbst,  Taluable  les-  with  the  water,  and  it  is  better  that  we 

sons  to  guide  the  great  Future,  some  new  should  thirst,  than  that  we  shonid  drink 

and  grand  reforms  might  possiblj  have  and  die. 

been  made  in  our  S3r8tem,  without  de-  The  objectionable  features  of  the  pro* 
strojring  its  S3rmmetry.  Unfortunately,  posed  Constitution  are  too  numerous  to 
neither  of  these  causes  existed  to  mould  be  presented  within  the  limits  which  we 
the  labors  of  the  ConTention.  It  was  a  hare  prescribed  to  ourselves  for  this  dis- 
revival  of  the  controversy  between  An-  cussion.  Our  special  business  is  with  the 
arch  and  Old  Night,  where  Judiciary.  The  changes  proposed  in  our 
**  Ch  Um  *  t  Judicial  system  are  extensive  and  alarm- 
And  by  decision,  more  emCiled  the  fray.-  'J'^'  ^he  mode  of  appointment,  and  the 
.  .  •  "^  tenure  on  which  the  judges  are  to  hold 
Committees  were  appointed  on  the  motion  office,  are  radically  changed.  Now,  the 
of  everybody,  to  inquire  and  report  Governor  and  Senate  appoint  the  Ju<^s : 
about  everything.  The  Convention  was  under  the  New  Constitution,  they  are  to 
soon  swept  beyond  the  old  piers  and  be  elected  by  the  people.  Now,  the 
harbors,  and  places  of  anchorage,  far  Jud«s  hold  during  good  behavior,  (or  un- 
cut on  the  tumultuous  sea  of  reform ;  til  £ey  are  sixty  years  old,)  under  the 
and  there  was  no  man  of  such  intellect,  new  Constitution  they  are  to  hold  for  a 
or  weight  of  authority  in  the  Convention,  brief  term  of  years.  This  we  deem  to  be 
as  to  enable  him  to  control  the  hebn.  the  plague  spot,  the  immedicabU  tm/nti», 

Unpropitious  as  was  this  state  of  things,  of  the  proposed  Constituti<m. 

the  Convention  might  still  have  been  It  is  an  undeniable  (act,  that  an  en- 

tumed  to  some  useful  account,  if  any  deep  largement  of  our  Judicial  system  vras 

intwestin  ite  proceedings  could  have  been  greatly  needed,  and  that  but  for  this,  a 

excited.     But  the  popular  indifference  majority  could  not  have  been  obtained  in 

manifested  at  the  election  of  Delegates,  &vor  of  calling  the  late  Convention.   We 

rather  increased  during  the  Session  of  the  asked  for  bread,  and  the  Convention  has 

Convention.      During  the  four  mortal  given  us  a  stone.    The  real  and  substan- 

months,  through  which  the  session  ex-  tial  purpose  for  which  the  Convention  was 

tended,  the  people  appeared  to  be  indif-  called,  has  most  signally  and  completely 

ferent  spectators  of  the  proceedings.  The  failed ;  and  the  very  reason  which  urged 

press  plainly  indicated  this  popular  indif-  the  people  to  call  a  Convention,  is  the 

ference.    Short  abstracts  of  the  proceed-  very,  and  most  conclusive  reason,  why 

ings  were  published  in  the  newspapers  the  people  should  reject  the  Constitution 

from  day  to  day,  and  those  brief  summa-  proposed  by  it    The  Convention  has 

lies  gradually  grew  beautifully  less,  un-  given  us  radical  change,  but  not  reform, 

til  they  almost  ceased  to  be.    They  could  not  improvement.    We  wanted  greater 

not  compete  for  public  attention  with  the  judicial  force ;  they  have  not  essentially 

money  articles  or  price  currents ;  nor  increased  it    We  wanted  a  simpler  sys- 

aven  with  the  ordinary  vulgar  news-  tern;  they  have  made  it  more  complex 

paper  marvels ;  and  seductions,  murders,  and  cumbrous.    We  wanted  to  preserve* 

btue  men  and  biff  babies,  mannikins  and  and  if  possible  to  increase,  the  weight 

monkeys  triumphantly  carried  the  day  and  authority  of  the  Courts,  and  to 

with  me  people,  against  the  collective  strengthen  their  hold  on  public  confi- 

wisdom  of  the  State,  assembled  in  Con-  dence ;  they  have  dragged  the  Courts 

rention  at  the  Capitol.  upon  the  political  arena,  and  have  devised 

We  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  the  Con-  the  most  effectual  method  to  destroy  the 

Tention  has  proposed  some  useful  amend-  purity  and  independence  of  the  Judges, 

ments.    It  would  be  wonderful  if  two  and  the  confidence  of  the  neople  in  the 

hundred  men  could  not,  in  the  space  of  administration  of  justice.    Our  Constitu- 

ionr  months,  produce  some  slight  im-  tion  vras  generally  felt  to  be  an  excellent 

movement  in  the  mere  details  of  the  instrument,  under  the  administration  of 

Constitution.    Elections  by  single  dis-  which,  our  State  had  advanced  in  a  career 

tricts  we  regard  as  a  real  reform.    But  ci  unexampled  prosperity.    There  was 

the  good  bears  a  very  small  proportion  to  one  vital  defect,  not  original  and  inhe- 

tbe  evil ;  and  as  we  cannot  have  the  good  rent,  but  resulting  from  our  rapid  growth, 

urithont  the  evil,  we  shall  not  take  many  It  was  extensively  felt,  and  especially  by 

and  great  evils  for  a  littk  good.    As  we  the  profession  most  convenant  with  the 
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matter,  that  the  number  of  our  Judicial  Coorts.  Not  one  caae  out  of  a  huidnd, 
officers,  and  the  arrangements  of  the  indeed  not  one  out  of  man  j  hnndreds,  le 
Courts  for  the  dispatch  of  businera,  were  decided  in  the  Sapreme  and  Chaacvy 
entirely  inadequate  to  the  labors  whidi  Coarts,  has  been  curied  to  the  Co«it  of 
dcTolved  on  them.  Insufficient  force  was  Errors.  A  desire  for  delaj  btts  cumk 
the  evil ;  an  increase  of  that  force  was  many  cases  to  the  Comt  of  Enon,  what 
the  natural  and  appropriate  remedy.  The  there  has  been  no  hope  «f  obtmiura 
proposed  judicial  system  will  prore  en-  reToaal  of  the  jadfpient,  or  decree  in  mt 
tirely  inadeaaate  to  the  administration  of  Ck>urt  below.  This  acipieaceiice  in  the 
justice,  without  ruinous  delays.  The  decisions  of  our  two  highest  Coarts  i( 
names  of  Courts  and  officers  are  changed,  original  jurisdiction,  is  no  doubt  attnba- 
but  their  number  is  not  essentially  in-  table  to  the  confidence  universally  re- 
creased.  But  while  the  new  Constitution  posed  in  the  pure  and  able  men  wh» 
does  not  augment  the  judicial  force,'  it  nave  presided  over  them.  But  under  the 
creates  an  increased  necessity  for  such  new  system,  this  confidence  must,  in  a 
augmentation.  Instead  of  a  .  County  rery  considerable  measure,  cease,  ibr  the 
Court,  for  ci?ii  and  criminal  business,  in  reason  already  adyerted  to,  and  fbr  other 
each  County  of  the  State,  and  one  Sn-  reasons  which  we  shall  present 
preme  Court,  with  Circuit  Courts  held  in  come  to  consider  the  new  judtcul 
each  County,  we  are  to  haye  eight  Su-  and  mode  of  appointment  Tlie 
preme  Courts.  These  Courts  are  of  equal  uniformity  in  the  decisions  of  tbe 
mrisdiction,  but  each  confined  to  its  own  independent  Supreme  Court  juriadi 
local  district.  The  decisions  in  one  and  a  lessened  and  eyer  lessenimg 
Court  or  district,  will  haye  no  binding  dence  in  the  learning,  capacity  or  iBpa^ 
force  in  the  others.  The  laws  of  pro-  tiality  of  the  Judges,  will  yearir  pro- 
perty will  become  more  and  more  unset-  duce  a  bountiful  harrest  of  appeals  A3 
tied  and  uncertain.  On  one  side  of  a  line,  seasons  will  be  equaUy  seed  tiae  mA 
A,  according  to  law,  will  be  entitled  to  hanrest.  The  consequences  are  ohriosi 
judgment  against  B :  but  by  going  a  few  to  the  meanest  capacity.  The  Co«rt  ci 
rods  to  the  other  side  of  that  line,  and  Appeals  will,  in  a  little  time,  be  hlocksA 
into  another  district,  B,  upon  precisely  up  with  business.  It  may  spend  at 
the  same  state  of  facts,  will  be  entitled  months  in  each  year  in  hearing,  asd  At 
to  judgment  against  A.  The  want  of  a  other  six  months  in  deciding,  caasts.  K 
common  rule  of  right,  will  produce  end-  may  deyote  itself  with  censeiess  toil  mA 
less  uncertainty  and  confusion,  fraught  unwayering  fidelity,  to  the  pf  rforissf  >  d 
with  consequences  ruinous  to  indiyiduals  its  functions ;  its  judges  may  be  as 
and  destructiye  of  the  most  sacred  ends  less  as  the  tides,  with  brains 
of  socie^^.  Wretched  indeed  is  the  ser*  toughened  to  the  hardness  of 
yitude  of  that  people  where  the  laws  knowing  no  relaxation,  no 
are  uncertain.  rest  from  their  Sisiphine  labdrs ; 

The  want  of  uniform  decisions  and  a  the  Court  will  be  utterly  and 

uniform   rule    of  right,   will   produce  overwhelmed  with  business  in 

another  great  eyil  in  the  infinite  series  of  two  years.    New  delays  in  the 

mischiefs  in  this  new  Pandora's   box,  of  its  business  will  ptoducs  a 

without  a  hope  at  the  bottom,  which  the  crops  of  appeals  for  the  sake  of  A*  ^ 

Convention  nas  opened  to  the  People,  lay.    That  Court  will  be  the 

Men  will  have  np  confidence  in  the  con-  to  the  tides  of  litigation,  and  that 

flicting  decisions  of  these  co-ordinate  and  will,  in  a  little  while,  be 

Jarring  tribunals ;  and  instead  of  ap|)eals»  passable :  an  overslangh,  over 

as  now,  from  two  hieh  Courts  of  onginal  keel  can  pass,  until  it  has  laia 

jurisdiction,  presided  over  by  men  of  bottom  long  enough  lo  rot 

mature  years  and  acknowledged  learning  will  go  in  young,  and 

and  talents,  whose  decisions  have  com-  with  gray  locks;  and  a» 

manded  great  respect  and  been  generally  feuds,  will  be  bequeathed  fi 

acquiesced  in,  there  will  be  appeals  from  connecting  generation  with 

eight  Courts.    The  number  of  cases  ap-  men,  by  perpetuated  1ml  < 

|>«iled  from  the  Court  of  Chancery,  or  The  delay  is  yery  otiett  the 

removed  by  Writ  of  Error  from  the  Su-  rastice.    rrotracled  lit^tioB  is  a  ^ 

preme  Court,  to  the  Court  of  Erroiv,  has  burden  for  the  rich ;  it  ts  utter  nm  «»* 

always  been  exceedingly  small,  compared  poor.    A  long  suit  reqi 

with  the  number  of  cases  dscided  in  those  sioned  on  a  mg  puiaa ;  d  Ifee  fVM  N 
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▼eiy  short,  the  suit  dies,  and  with  the  terness  of  party  strife,  hot  the  execntiTO 
suit  perishes  the  right  which  it  asserted,  and  legislatire  the  aiost  and  the  worst 
<*  There  is  gpreat  mercy  ia  despatch,"  says  In  the  main,  we  have  had  pure  and  en- 
Lord  Bacon ;  "  delays  are  tortures,  where*  lightened  Judges ;  the  Courts  haye  main- 
with,  by  deerees,  we  are  rent  out  of  our  tained  their  respectability ;  thejr  have 
estates."  If  any  man  imagines  that  the  deserved  and  enjoyed  public  confidence ; 
new  judicial  system  will  lessen  the  law's  and,  with  rare  and  unimportant  excep- 
delays,  he  is  doomed  to  bitter  disappoint-  tions,  our  citizens  hare  felt  that  neither 
meat  Here,  there  has  been  the  most  ab-  their  politics,  nor  the  politics  of  the 
solute  failure  of  a  much  needed  reform ;  judges,  rendered  them  insecure  in  their 
and  to  accept  of  the  pretended  reform,  persons  or  property,  or  was  a  barrier  to 
which  the  Con?ention  has  given  us,  is  to  the  elective  maintenance  of  their  le^ 
postpone  any  real  reform  for  an  indefinite  rights.  But  does  this  correspond  with 
period.  our  experience  in  respect  of  the  other 
But  the  worst  feature  of  the  new  departments  of  the  Government  i  Have 
Judiciary  remains  to  be  di;M:ussed.  Was  they  been  equally  confided  in,  and 
the  change  in  the  mode  of  appointing,  equally  worthy  of  confidence?  Have 
and  in  the  tenure  of  the  Judges,  demana-  both  parties,  have  the  people,  believed 
ed  by  public  sentiment,  or  can  it  be  bene-  tbem  to  be  incorrupt,  or  administered 
ficiai  ?  We  answer  this  question  with  a  with  an  eye  single  to  the  general  good  ? 
downright  native.  An  elective  judi-  On  the  contrary,  is  it  not  notorious  to  all 
ciary  is  a  novelty  and  a  heresy  among  us.  parties  and  all  men,  that  the  legislature 
The  thing  was  never  entertained  in  any  nas  acted  more  as  the  political  committee 
quarter,  until  after  the  Convention  had  of  the  party  having  the  ascendency  in 
been  decided  on ;  and  then  was  not  dis-  the  State,  than  like  the  Legislature  of 
cussed  by  the  newspapers,  or  in  the  pri-  the  whole  State  and  peopleT  And  has 
mary  assemblies  of  the  people.  The  not  the  Governor  too  often  been  the 
idea  was  so  utterly  radical,  that  no  man  worthy  coadjutor  of  a  party  legislature  ? 
dreamed  that  it  could  be  incorporated  in-  Such,  certainly,  has  been  our  rad  experi- 
Xo  the  new  Constitution ;  and  it  were  a  ence.  The  inference  is  irresistible  and 
gross  falsehood  to  pretend  that  it  had  be-  close  at  band.  The  mode  and  infrequency 
come  the  public  opinion  of  the  State.  It  of  high  judicial  appointments,  and  the 
ia  very  confidently  believed,  that  if  that  independent  tenure  on  which  the  judf- 
question  could  be  passed  upon  alone,  and  es  hsy^  held  their  offices,  have  with- 
disconnected  from  other  things,  upon  drawn  them  from  close  and  prolonged 
whose  popularity  it  is  mounted,  the  peo-  contact  with  political  parties,  popular 
pie  would  decide  against  the  change  by  a  elections,  and  partisan  excesses ;  while 
rast  majority.  We  hope  that  they  will,  the  other  departments  of  the  government, 
•Ten  now,  vote  against  it;  and  that  they  differently  constituted,  have  been  left  to 
may  be  induced  to  do  so,  we  shall  pre-  the  full  lorce  of  these  malign  influences. 
sent  the  objections  against  an  elective  Our  history,  and  the  history  of  all  free 
judiciary,  more  fully  and  distinctly  States,  bear  a  concurring  testimony  in 
than  has  yet  been  done.  Tbe  chanee  is  favor  of  keeping  judicature  at  the  widest 
desired  by  Demagogues, — by  New  bhuf-  possible  remove  from  party  influences, 
fleites, — and  not  by  the  People.  The  No  man,  or  party,  felt  aggrieved  or 
people  have  not  asked  for,  but  the  New  oppressed  by  the  principle  on  which  our 
Shuffleites  dictate  the  change.  The  peo-  judicial  system  is  constituted,  or  thought 
pie  have  had  reason  to  think  well  of  our  that  any  useful  change  could  be  made  in 
present  judicial  tenure.  It  is  unquestion*  that  principle.  The  Whig  party  has 
ably  the  tendency  of  party  politics  to  called  for  no  such  change ;  and  it  is  but 
produce  a  large  amount  of  pontical  cor-  justice  to  the  Democratic  party,  as  a 
Tuption,  and  to  deteriorate  the  standards  political  organization,  to  acquit  it  of  any 
of  character  and  capacity,  as  qualifica-  purpose  to  effect  it. 
tions  for  public  office.  Where,  in  our  Amid  this  general  content,  the  dema- 
Jiistory  and  experience,  have  this  ten-  gogues  enter  upon  the  scene.  They  tell 
dency  and  detenoration  been  most  mani-  me  people  that  they  are  unjustly  pre- 
tested? In  the  judicial,  or  in  the  legisla-  eluded  from  their  natural  right  to  elect 
live  and  executive  departments  of  the'  the  Judges.  They  could  elect  eveiy- 
government  I  Most  unquestionably  in  thing  else,  and  why  not  the  Judges  i 
the  two  latter.  Every  department  of  Down  by  the  ear  of  the  People,  tbe  dis- 
govemment  hasbeenaflectedby  the  bit-  gusting  reptiles  of  the  political  scene. 
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squat  like  the  filthy  toad  in  the  Paradise  nant  hinges  of  the  knee,  where  tlinfe 

Lost.    The  dear  people  must  be  flattered ;  may  follow  fawninff,"  he  is  a  svrrjdiff 

cozened    and    deluded  by  fulsomeness  by  profession,  and  his  mind  subsift"  ot 

and  falsehood.    The  awful  and  instruc-  the  vilest  garbage  of  the  political  «w*t 

tive  scene  in  Eden,  rises  in  our  memory :  Selfish,  corrupt,  utterly  base  in  his  roesn 

tbe  glorious  earth  which  had  not  known  and  aims,  he  is  the  worst  pest  of  focse^T. 

mildew  or  blight,  and  the  happy  pair  in  and  a  vile  excrescence  on  the  oiherwi^ 

unsinning    obedience   and    blessedness,  healthy  trunk   of   the  fair  Stale.    Tb 

Of  only  one  tree  in  that  garden  of  the  character  of  the  demagogoe  was  m<t 

Lord  might  they  not  eat ;  or,  eating,  die.  drawn  in  lines  of  fire  by  a  great  Wh^ 

**  And  the  Serpent  said  unto  the  Woman,  statesman,  recently  lost  to  his  conctry, 

*  Ye  shall  not  surely  die:    for  God  doth  who  had  qualified  himself  by  severe  v^ 

know  that  in  the  day  ye  eat  thereof,  then  profound  studies  in  history  and  poli*jcal 

your  eyes  shall  be  opened,  and  ye  shall  science  for  a  career  of  the  widest  u-sefx- 

be  as  gods,  knowing  good  and  evil.*  **  ness  and  renown.     His  worth  eT«  is 

Thus  tempted,  the  tree  became  "  pleasant  transcended  the  appreciation  of  his  coofi- 

to  the  eyes'*  of   Eve,  "  a  tree  to   be  try,  which  shed  bitter  tears  over  a  frfit 

desired  to  make  one  wise,"  and  she  ate  man  cut  down  suddenly  in  the  pune  rf 

of  the  fruit  thereof:  his  manhood,  and  in  the  midst  of  put-^ 

c«  Tiie  fruit  service  and  honors.  •*  History  is  wnnee 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste  in  vain,"  said  the  lamented  Le^ar*,  *^d 
Brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  mankind  have  not  been  taught  thai  dtsa- 
wo,  gogue  and  tyrant  are  synonymoo*:  as* 
With  loss  of  Eden."  that  he  who  professes  to  be  the  trtr^i  o< 
And  in  this  way,  imitating  the  foul  exam-  the  people,  while  he  persuades  thtT  te 
pie  of  the  arch-demagogue,  the  New-  eacrifice  their  reason  to  their  pasw-^cE, 
Shuffleites  have  sought  to  delude  the  their  duty  to  their  caprices,  their  h«% 
people  to  their  ruin.  An  elective  Judi-  their  Constitution,  their  glory,  the;:  a- 
ciary  is  made  pleasant  to  the  bewildered  tegrity,  to  the  mere  lustot  tyrannicai  ma- 
eye,  "  a  thing  to  be  desired,"  and  forth-  ''u'e,  is  a  liar,  and  the  truth  is  do:  a 
with  the  charm  is  wound  up,  and  the  him." 

abominable  proposition  foisted  into  the  Are  the  people  likely  to  select  men 
new  Constitution.  We  were  surprised ;  learned,  pure  or  able  men  for  judges  ita 
we  blushed  for  Whiggism  ;  we  blushed  those  who  have  been  selected  under  no 
for  the  legal  profession;  that  no  voice  of  present  system?  Shall  we  have  Kfs3 
Whig  or  of  lawyer  was  raised  in  denun-  an<^  Spencers,  Storys  and  Marshalls  WW- 
elation  of  this  new  and  foul  political  «^  ?  We  are  told  that  "if  the  peopieoi 
heresy.  Such  a  voice  on  the  floor  of  the  ^  entrusted  to  elect  Presidents  and  l^or. 
Convention  would  have  awakened  loud  ernors,  no  good  reason  can  exist  w>:t 
echoes  in  every  county  of  the  State.  But  they  should  not  elect  judges.-*  Thts^b^rt 
those  who  would  have  united  in  such  an  asseveration  contains  two  palpapk  ta:.*- 
opposition,  felt  disheartened  and  betrayed,  cies.  First,  it  falsely  assume*  tha-  tie 
We  will  yield  to  no  such  despondency,  reason  why  judicial  officers  are  ncf  ekfi- 
A  good  cause  is  never  lost  while  life  and  '▼e  is,  that  the  people  are  not  ihoucfe 
courage  are  left  to  fight  its  battle,  even  worthy  of  being  entrusted  with  ihor 
single-handed,  against  a  world  in  arms,  election  ;  and  secondly,  that  it  is  c\?^ 
We  will  strike  at  least  one  stout  blow  for  dient  to  elect  them,  because  the  r^-^^t 
the  Judiciary  as  it  is.  We  lift  our  voice  are  worthy.  We  deny  both  aseuirp?  cc* 
in  solemn  warning  to  the  people  against  T'^e  paramount  reasons  against  mit-n* 
this  dangerous  heresy.  We  reiterate  the  judges  elective  are,  first,  that  elr<:  n« 
unheeded  admonition  given  to  our  first  them  would  bring  them  into  too  cio^ec^o. 
parents :  «  The  day  ye  eat  thereof,  ye  tact  with  party  excitements  and  txtxa^*. 
shall  surely  die."  There  is  "death  in  and  tend  to  impairlheir  puntyand  nrpaf- 
thepot"  ot  whichyouareinvited  to  par-  tiality;  and  second,  that  such  corurt, 
take ;  a  murderous  dagger  lies  beneath  even  if  it  did  not  in  fact  make  jud<e*  poN 
the  pillow  on  which  you  are  urged  to  re-  tial  and  corrupt,  would  destroy  tbe  cr .ap- 
pose, dence  universally  reposed  by  the  pt-'^M 
We  want  language  to  express  our  in  the  courts,  and  in  tbe  pure  and  imi*;- 
loathing  for  the  ingrained  and  thorough  tial  administration  of  the  lawi.  Hrriae, 
dcmas:ogue.  His  daily  life  is  a  daily  it  will  be  seen  that  the  wortftaK«  of  i*' 
"  •"     Ever  ready  to  "  crook  the  preg-  people  is  a  point  not  all  involved.    Ai- 
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raittiDg  their  Tirtne,  g^nermf  intellkenee  ing  influence  and  intellect,  of  all  parties ; 
and  patriotian,  as  we  do  most  cordiaUy  aiki  have  the  best  possible  opportunity  to 
and  sincerely,  it  does  not  show  that  the  know  where  the  bL^hest  quaTincations  for 
true  reasons  for  making  judges  non-elect-  the  office  may  be  iound.  If  tbe  Govern- 
ive  are  not  absolutely  conclusive.  It  by  ors  and  Senators  are  uprisbt  men,  and 
no  means  follows  Xhsd  because  the  people  perform  with  fidelity  the  duties  of  their 
are  intelligent  and  honest,  they  are  neces-  office,  will  they  not,  knowing  the  best 
aarily  camdUe  of  selecting  the  best  men  men,  appoint  the  best  men  to  office  ?  If 
for  <M  omces.  The  people  elect  the  Pre-  they  are  corrupt,  and  will  not,  we  ask 
•ident — but  do  they  elect  his  cabinet  ?  Do  again,  why  bave  the  people  been  so  stupid 
they  elect  forei^  ministers?  Does  any  as  to  elect  such  men  to  the  offices  of  Gov- 
man  of  common  intelligence  suppose,  that  emor  and  Senators  ?  Is  it  not  a  little  ab- 
it  would  be  discreet  to  make  the  heads  of  surd  to  say  that  the  people  can  (and  there- 
departments  and  foreign  ministers  and  fore  ought  to)  appoint  good  judges,  be- 
consuls  elective  by  the  people  ?  cause  they  cannot  (though  they  ought  to) 
Are  the  people  necessarily  able  to  deter-  appoint  good  (joveroors  and  Senators, 
mine  who  are  the  best  qualified  for  high  who  should  appoint  good  judges  ? 
judicial  stations  ?  It  is  doing  the  people  But  supposing,  for  tbe  sake  of  the  ar- 
no  injustice  to  say,  that  the  average  capa-  gument,  what  is  utterly  false  in  fact,  that 
city  and  intelligence  of  those  whom  they  the  people  are  as  favorably  circumstanced 
elect  to  high  offices  are,  or  should  be,  as  the  Governor  and  Senate  to  know  what 
greater  than  their  own.  The  (jovernor  men  in  the  State  are  best  qualified  for  ju- 
and  Senators  are,  or  ought  to  be  (for  the  dicial  offices,  there  is  yet  another  power- 
people  should  select  no  others  than)  men  ful  reason  why  tbey  are  not  likely  to  ob- 
of  the  highest  talents,  character  and  at-  tain  ihe  best  men  by  means  of  a  popular 
taioments.  If  they  are  not,  why  have  election.  Many  men  of  the  highest  abili- 
the  people,  who  are  so  bespattered  with  ty  have  little  or  no  inclination  for  office, 
praise  by  demagogues,  the  power,  and  They  are  averse  to  the  crimination  and 
the  want  of  intelligence  ana  virtue,  to  uproar  which  have  become  inseparable 
elect  them  ?  But  if  they  are,  their  talents  from  political  life  and  popular  elections, 
and  character  have  given  them  an  ac-  Such  men  love  their  country  quite  as  well 
quaintance  with  public  men,  and  men  of  as  those  who  make  a  more  ostentations 
high  judicial  qualifications,  throughout  display  of  their  patriotism  wherever  they 
the  bounds  of  the  State,  which  peculiarly  hope  to  find  a  good  market  for  it  They 
qualifies  them  for  making  a  wise  selection,  would  feel  constrained  b^  a  sense  of  duty. 
For  example,  suppose  that  a  Chancellor  or  in  many  cases,  to  fill  an  important  pubuc 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  to  be  ap-  office,  if  tendered  by  the  appointing 
pointed.    The  station  requires  a  man  of  power ;  but  they  would  by  no  means 

Sotless  integrity  and  great  attainments  in  consent  to  be  run  as  a  candidate  for 
e  law.  But  the  most  learned  and  emi-  the  same  office ;  to  be  assailed  by  all 
jient  lawyers,  pursuing  the  quiet  paths  of  the  Billinffsgate  of  a  degraded  pohtical 
their  profession,  do  not  become  much  press;  to  nave  tbeir  life  misrepresented, 
known  in  political  circles,  to  the  people,  their  characters  vilified,  their  secret  and 
or  to  political  managers,  throughout  the  most  sacred  feelinp  bared  to  the  foulest 
State.  The  people's  knowledge  of  able  obloquy,  for  tbe  chance  of  beine  elected 
snen,  and  more  especially  of  tnose  who  over,  or,  quite  as  likely,  under  tne  pres- 
are  not  politically  prominent,  is  almost  sure  of  **  regular  nommations,**  defeated 
exclusively  local ;  and,  as  a  general  by  opponents  in  every  possible  sense  in- 
thin^,  the  men  who  are  best  qualified  finitely  their  inferiors.  It  is  a  very  great 
for  judicial  offices  are  the  least  known  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  best  and 
to  politicians — to  the  wire-pullers  of  piar-  ablest  men  are  in  public  life ;  on  the  con- 
ties — to  the  men  who,  by  their  tact  and  trary,  the  people  are  deprived  of  the  ser- 
activity,  obtain  a  controlling  voice  in  the  vices  of  many  of  the  very  purest  and 
nominations.  Would  the  people,  under  most  eminently  gifted  of  our  fellow- 
such  circumstances,  be  very  likely  to  citizens,  by  tbe  causes  just  adverted  to. 
make  the  best  selection  of  a  judge  or  But  if  we  were  to  waive  these  objec- 
chanceilor  ?  But  take  the  other  mode  of  tions,  others,  much  stronger,  remain  to  be 
appointment  The  Governor  and  Sena-  stated;  namely,  the  bad  effect  of  such 
tors  are  in  public  life;  in  active  corre-  elections  upon  the  judges,  the  people, 
spondence  with  all  parts  of  the  State;  in  and  the  administration  of  justice.  We 
frequent  contact  with  men  of  command-  may  safely  assume  that  no  man  will  take  a 
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nomination  for  a  Judgcsbip,  who  does  not  comes  a  scene  of  taerifioe.  Bat  the  e»a 
desire  to  obtain  the  office.  If  a  candidate,  is  not  confined  to  this  dass  of  cmscs.  Tbe 
he  will  use  tbe  means  ordinarily  used  by  Judge  is  constantly  solicited  and  leioptaft 
politicians,  to  be  elected,  and  to  retain  his  to  the  exercise  of  faTohtisai.  His  poi,B- 
office  by  successive  re-elections.  To  sup-  cal  friends  at  the  bar  reeeiTt  indalgeocn 
pose  the  contrary,  is  to  suppose  the  gross-  ^hich  are  not  conceded  to  others,  li 
est  absurdity.  If  he  be  a  lawyer,  as  he  the  details  of  practice,  in  matters  of  da- 
most  probably  will  be,  he  will  be  even  cretion,  in  cases  of  doubt  upoa  the  law  or 
more  anxious  to  keep,  than  he  was  to  get,  the  evidence,  the  indinatioa  of  the 
his  place.  A  lawyer  cannot  be  long  Judge's  mind  will  always  be  in  one  i*- 
from  the  Bar  without  breaking  up  his  recuon.  If  this  will  be  so,  with  re»- 
professional  connections  and  losing  his  ence  to  counsel,  it  will  be  more  so  wafc 
business;  and,  once  lost,  they  can  only  reference  to  the  litigants.  The  pohucil 
be  regained  by  years  of  assiduity  and  la-  friend  will  have  thel>encfit  of  all  doate. 
bor  which  few  are  found  willing  to  be-  and  his  adversary  may  rejoice  if  the  par- 
stow.  If  he  do  not  possess  an  inde-  tiality  and  favoritism  stop  there.  Law- 
Eendent  fortune,  and  if,  in  addition,  he  yers,  especially,  who  know  how  tn- 
ave  a  family  dependent  upon  his  official  quently  these  doubtful  points  and  eiattfrt 
salary  for  support,  the  retention  of  his  of  discretion  are  presented  for  jxtLca^ 
office  becomes  a  dire  necessity.  An  determination,  will  feel  tbe  iBun^aK 
elected  Judze  will  be  nothing  more  than  force  of  these  considerations.  S«b><c 
a  man,  witn  a  man's  frailties.  No  man  these  views  to  a  practical  test,  mind  ie 
can  live  by  politics  without  living  among  any  man  make  the  case  we  0appo»  ba 
politicians.  No  man  can  live  among  pol-  own.  A  is  an  active  politician;  B  ■ 
itlcians  without  acquiring  their  opinions  equally  active  and  influential  in  the  op^ 
and  habits,  their  ways  oi  thinking  and  site  and  dominant  party.  If  an  impr.n- 
acting.  This  is  human  nature,  which  ant  question,  in  respect  of  pfopem, 
will  outlast  the  new  Constitution,  and  should  arise  in  the  Courts,  between  1 
the  parchments  on  which  many  subse-  and  B^  would  A  prefer  to  hare  it  6tm- 
quent  ones  will  be  written.  The  politi-  mined  by  a  Judge  appointed  in  the  pw- 
cal  Judge  must  keep  a  firm  hold  upon  his  sent  mode — a  no  party  and  iuipoLt<i! 
place,  and  upon  those  party  leaders  and  Judge— or  by  one  whom  B  had  cmomA 
managers  wno  have  the  power  to  keep  to  be  elected  at  the  last,  and  covid  aam 
him  in,  or  turn  him  out  ot,  his  place.  He  to  be  re-elected  or  defeated,  at  the  oaS. 
must  stand  well  with  them,  and  with  the  election  ?  Every  roan  feels  that  the  m- 
masses  of  his  party.  He  must  keep  pop-  swer  to  this  question  is  setf-erniBit 
uiar,  that  he  may  continue  to  be  avail-  Every  man  feels  that  the  moaieBt  jaOf 
able.  A  necessity  is  put  upon  him  to  do  politics  are  introduced  into  tbe  Coarts  d 
and  to  be  all  this,  ancl  it  is  said  that  ne-  Justice,  their  sanctity  is  profaned,  ac^f  is 
cessity  knows  no  law.  Does  any  man  rights  of  person  or  property  are  i«k 
of  sense  believe  that  a  Judge,  so  ciircum-  Can  any  man  tell  us  how  party  pol*ta 
stanced,  will  be  any  purer  than  other  are  to  be  kept  out  of  the  Courts,  wht% 
politicians?  In  political  causes,  which  party  Judges  are  sent  to  preside  in  them* 
not  unfrequently  arise,  and  which  must  It  is  the  most  consummate  foUy  lo  iB» 
arise  more  frequently  under  the  new  gine  that  the  name  of  an  office  as 
order  of  things,  be  roust,  necessarily,  and  change  the  nature  of  the  man  who  i^ 
therefore  wiu,  incline  towards  those  who  it  The  same  causes,  aelf-tntefcrt  mi 
hold  bis  place  in  their  gifL  He  may  look  habit,  will  make  Judges  as  political  ■ 
like  the  innocent  flower,  but  he  will  be  legislators ;  and  being  politkaJ,  oar  «i£ 
the  serpent  under  it.  Now,  it  is  precise-  just  as  soon  as  the  other,  lend  hisnelf  » 
ly  in  this  class  of  cases  that  the  most  his  party,  and  to  party  purposes;  lo  pai- 
dangerous  assaults  may  be  made  on  the  ticians,  and  to  politic  consideratioBa,  is 
liberties  of  the  people.  The  constitu-  matters  of  pobfic  and  privale  oonoea. 
tional  guards  are  those  which  protect  We  deem  it  to  be  impossible,  in  the  veiT 
political  rights,  and  freedom  ;  and  politi-  nature  of  things— as  hiunan  oBtore  oi 
cal  parties,  in  high  party  times,  and  in  political  parties  are  constituted — ^  m 
the  frenzy  of  political  excitements,  are  elected  Judge,  who  desires  to  be  le-eicdat 
most  tempted  to  cast  them  down.  It  is  (as  most  Judges  will,)  to  be  fan  ui 
then  that  the  citizen  flies  to  the  Courts  of  impartial  under  the  inflneace  of  «etf> 
Justice,  as  to  an  inviolable  sanctuary;  interest,  and  with  a  party  tfodf  to  kr 
but  if  a  political  Judge  is  the  ministering  partial  and  conupt 
priest  at  its  altars,  the  place  of  safety  be-  Under  the  present  syrten,  JadgBi  Ui 
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dvriDggood  behaTior.    If  political  con*  Hee  needs  poUticftl  eanctioni  to  enforce  it 

eiderationi  inflaence  the  iqipointing  pow«  There,  rigat  is  grasped,  or  wrong  inflict- 

er,  they  relate  rather  to  tne  past  than  ed,  hy  the  strong  hand.    This  crsates  one  ' 

the  fntore.     Bnt  once  appointed,   the  of  the  greatest  necessities  for  civil  sodety 

judge  no  longer  depends  npon  a  party ;  and  political  institutions.  The  man  repre> 

he  holds  by  an  independent  tenure ;  bis  sented  in  the  scrintares  as  "sitting  under 

fiears,  his  hopes,  his  necessities,  do  not  his  own  rine  and  fig  tree,  with  none  to 

warp  his  mind.    He  is  not  constrained  to  molest  or  make  him  afraid,"  is  the  Tery 

conciliate  the  favor  of  the  dispensers  of  type  and  personification  of  a  perfect  civil 

office,  or  buy  the  applause  of  the  people,  state.    Politically  speaking,  a  man  bm 

by  the  sacrince  of  nis  integrity  and  inde-  no  rights,  except  such  as  society  etfeetoal- 

pendence.    He  little  understands  hnman  ly  secures  to  him  by  institutions  and 

nature,  and  has  mingled  among  men  to  laws  faithfully  administered,    if  our  life, 

very  little  purpose,  who  does  not  see  the  or  Umbs,  or  reputation,  or  property,  may 

ffulf  which  lies  between  a  Judge  elected  be  destrojred  with  impunity  by  any  man, 

for  a  temporary  period,  and  another  ap-  or  combination  of  men,  because  there  are 

pointed  for  a  term  closely  approzimatiDg  no  laws,  or  the  laws  are  not  enforced, 

to  the  extreme  limit  of  human  life.    In  for  their  protection,  we  have  no  right  to 

the  one,  tbe  virtues  and  the  magnanimity  life,  limbs,  reputation  or  property.    A 

of  the  man  have  fair  play  and  develop-  higher  sense  of  property,  and  b^terguar- 

ment;  in  the  other,  they  are  chained  aatees  for  its  conservation,  are  among  tht 

down  and  crushed  by  a  power  against  most  powerful  causes  of  human  progresa 

which  most  men  would  struggle  in  vain,  from  harbariam  to  the  highest  dviliza- 

Anc^er  cause  of  the  greater  purity  of  the  tion.    An  active  and  sustained  industry, 

independent  Judge,  ties  deep  in  human  the   enterprise  which   achieves  everr- 

nature.    He  is  independent,  and  therefore  thing,  because  it  dares  everything,  (quaii- 

supposed  to  be  above  sinister  influences,  ties  which  are  so  conspicuous  in  the  An- 

BeiJig  deemed  incorruptible,  no  man  at-  ^lo-Saxon  race,  and  especially  marked 

tempts  to  corrupt  him.    It  is  said,  if  a  m  its  American  oflshoot,)  could  not  exist 

woman  hesitate,  she  is  lost.    A  woman's  if  not  fostered  by  kws  and  judicature, 

strength  and  safety  often  lie  in  the  sup-  Acquisition  is  the  vpnt  to  labor.    The 

poe^purity  of  her  character.    Het  chas-  well  we  dig,  tbe  hut  we  rear,  the  cleir- 

tity  being  deemed  unassailable,  it  is  un-  ing  we  make  in  the  wilderness,  the  seed 

•oliciied :    whereas,   solicitation    might  which  we  sow  in  hope,  trusting  to  the 

prove  her  ruin.    An  independent  Judge,  Lord  of  the  harvest  for  an  abniMant  u^ 

being  deemed  incorruptible,  remains  un-  crease ;  whatever  thing  of  necessity  or 

tempted  and  uncorrupted.    But  the  same  luxury  we  produce,  to  supply  the  waali 

law  operates  with  equal  force  in  the  op-  of  our  physical,  or  gladden  the  love  of 

posite  direction,  in  the  case  of  the  elected  beauty  in  our  moral  and  intellcotual,  na* 

dependent  Judge.    He  is  believed  to  be  tures,  become  our»^  by  virtue  of  thehibor 

Tttlnerable  to  tbe  influences  to  which  whieh  we  have  botowed  on  them.    In 

other  men,  similarly  situated,  ordinarily  obedience  to  this  great  law,  the  ruder 

yiald.    He  is  solicited,  and  he  yields  to  productions  and  implements  of  art  ara 

the  nccessitifis  of  his  situation.    He  be*  tbrmed,  and  with  advancing  accumaia- 

oomes  corrupt,  because  men  have  deemed  tions  of  property,  spring  up  in  aU  tba 

it  possible  to  corrupt  him.    As  the  safety  paths  of  social   life,  poetry,  painting, 

ol  some  lies  in  their  supposed  strength,  sculpture,  the  higher  orders  of  archilec* 

•o  his  overthrow  is  owinc  to  his  susp^*  tare,  and  tfie  refinements  of  civiliation. 

ed  weakness.    <*  A  popukrJndge,'*  says  The  sacredness  of  acquisitions  makea 

tlie  great  Bacon,  **  is  a  deforms  thing ;  wealth  possible ;  and  wealth  aflbrds  the 

mad  *  plaudites '  are  fitter  for  players  than  leisure  and  means  for  those  higher  ata- 

for  magistrates.    Do  good  to  the  people,  dies    which    minister    to   the   noblest 

love  them,  and  give  them  justice ;  but  achievements  in  art  and  literature.    Tha 

let  it  be,  as  the  Psalm  saith, '  nihil  inde  operations  of  this  law  are  everywhere 

cxpectantes,'  looking  for  nothing,  neither  oDservable  in  tbe  growth  and  decay  of 

praise  nor  profit"*  states.    Without  the  dominion  of  kws 

We   have   seen    how   the   proposed  andtribunalsof  justice,  the  world  would 

change  will  afiect  the  Judges ;  what  will  become  a  iungle,  and   its   inhabitaata 

be  its  effect  on  the  people  ?  ravin  and  devour  each  other  like  beasts 

The  need  of  justice  is  as  universal  as  of  prey.     IndusUy  is   the   parent  of 

man.    In  a  state  of  nature,  natural  jus-  wealdi,  and  seoarity  the  parent  of  iadoa- 

voL.  rv. — no.  V.  35 
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trj,    Secmiitr  m  mastidj  man  mfotiamL  aii  bw«-vk»eictf  sibckMKdGod, 

xhMn  M  9eo»e'c4 ^ecmntj .    Fear  pAnijxn  wkomvmutmihtkMtm 

ibt  bodies  and  m.:;^  iA  nen.    h  »  tbt  Sahiiawon  lo  tbe  tew 

wont  <A  tjrao*^    Uoder  its  iroa  nte,  dcr  the  tew,  are 

"  ali  TiTtae  Mckejks,  aad  ai.  ^enias  diea.-  renal  maidewcc 

h  smiles  the  ^ictdy  ana  of  U)^  wrta  anirefaai  obetijeace  ia  wkca  tes  ot? 

panijss,  and  me  ite^^nz  earth  with  perfect   secanty.     Caa   we  hsn  itec 

blirt;:.  geoetal  coaideace,  obri.ence,  aad  i^ 

Nor  do  nen  labor  BMrel j  hecaawe  tbef  cnhtr,  nader  a  srstca  so  uceMWLT 
lore  lo  rtoat  over  t&e  pintnnt^  heapt  calccialed  by  tW  tctt  pnacpie  «a 
whicb  tber  aocoamJate.  Tae  sazictit.es  wbjcti  it  is  eoftstitaied,  to  aoke  utTt|: 
oi  the  weOded  date,  and  the  tender  tore  and  Tscliiatinr  jodges,  aci  u>  esoie  lo- 
ot odsfnini^,  are  the  oiauispnnes.  the  ptcioa  a^ainst^ihcsr  pvnty?  Nocisv- 
Titai  and  perpetaal  lorces  of  enterpcae  ler  m  aacaeat  mnrr  makes  a  dupcr  a 
and  iodaetry.  We  ter  op  wealth  to  se-  aiore  aai/om  iiapwwm  oa  the  oai 
can  comkKt  and  coa&*4efalUMi  ior  our  than  that  of  the  eider  Bfatas.  He  3  a 
beirs.  The  hoose  which  we  rear  is  to  iaxace  of  stera,  inesarablc  jasoce  fie 
shelter  oar  chj.drea  after  we  are  gooe*  rises  apon  the  jndgmrat  teaf.  aad  vcft 
and  the  tree  which  we  piairt  at  our  door  oaaTeited  face,  pnaMwaces  the  ted- 
shall  fpjt  a  welcome  shade  to  the  pos-  doom  of  bis  son.  The  heart  of  the  h^ 
tcrity  which  inherits  oar  blood  and  per-  tfaer  bleeds,  bat  the  stern  jadfe  kaoviu 
petnates  oar  aames.  Nor  is  this  a  mere  reieotin^.  How  anar  Bratam  v-. 
Hidindoal  coaeem ;  lor,  aAsctin^  ai;  men,  Tamman j  Hall,  NatioaaJ  fttell,  the  A&* 
and  in  sobstantiaily  the  same  way,  it  af-  rent  districts,  or  any  other  dsmcaft.  cm 
iects  throa^  their  a^^rei^ation  the  whole  to  oar  annals  to  intereat  aad  oacU 
people  and  state.  It  thas  operates  apoo  dtstant  ^eneiatJons  ? 
national  iudastry  and  wealth ;  Tisiung^  What  necessity  calls  for  the  wnfctd 
erery  stream,  engine,  and  forge;  erery  change?  Have  the  people  lost  taeiroa- 
forest  which  resoands  to  the  stroke  of  fidence  in  an  indepefideBt  jadjoa.7  * 
the  woodman's  axe,  erery  held  which  Has  their  independence  made  the  j«ip> 
whitens  to  the  hanrest,  every  road,  lake,  tyrannical  or  onjast  *  Nothiag  of  the 
rirer  and  ocean,  on  which  coounerce,  kind  is  pretended.  The  reason  giTcs.  s. 
tend  or  water  borne,  is  busy  in  maintain-  that  adherence  to  oor  present  teaare  mt 
ing  the  tntercoarse  of  the  world,  by  ex*  mode  ot  appointment,  Tioteoa  the  prjc- 
changing  the  prodocts  of  every  clime;  pie  of  representative  goviraain*  Ba 
armies  and  navies — the  glories  of  na-  forms  were  made  for  man,  not  asa  la 
tions,  in  literature,  arts,  and  arais,  stand  forms,  and  should  be  sabordiaaled  lo  ki 
in  this  close  relation  to  industry,  and  best  interests.  Thoac  interests  nfnt 
owe  a  perpetual  allegiance  to  jusUce.  an  adherence  to  popular  electioas  u  *J 

We  thus  see  the  importance  of  con-  certai..  olficcrs,    aifed  a  departure  ina 

atituting  our  Judicial  Institations  upon  a  them  as  to  others.     What  the  pMp 

principle  which  will  make  them  worthy  sboold  desire  is,  the  best  means  Id  ciecis- 

of,  aad  secure  to  them,  unirersal  conh-  ate  the  ends  of  society.    Jasticc  it  tfee 

deoce.     It  is  our  boast,  indeed  it  is  a  particular  end ;  by   what  meaas  cas  s 

noble  rirtue,  that  we  are  a  tew-loving  best  be  secured  ?    Jostioe  is  not  a  Mftr 

and    Uw-abidin^   people.      The  judge  of  will,  of  nnmboa,  or  majorities.  > 

should  be  the  bving  roice  of  the  tew.  hers  constitute  no  element  in  j  ' 

The  judicial  is  the  highest  of  all  magis-  The  people,  through  tbea 

tiacies ;  elevated  by  its  tenure  beyond  the  tives,  make  the  laws,  and  wiU ;  sad 

ricissitudes   of   other   official  stations,  hers,  and  majorities,  enter  mm  that  f»- 

having  no  fear  but  the  fear  of  God,  no  cess ;  bvt  the  tew  once  laade,  it  eemei  • 

aim  Imt  to  administer  justice,  abore  all  be  a  matter  of  wiM,  and  iu  adisi*» 

Batumi  and  **  supernatural  soUcitings,''  it  tion    should    be   sacred   from  all  iSta- 

atrikes  the  mind  with  almost  tb^  awful-  ference,  whether  by  minorities  or  miKO 

Aoss  of  Eternal  justice.     From  its  high  ties.    The  idea,  therefore,  is  ftf^^ 

seats  upon  the  Zion  of  our  Constitution,  falladous  and  absurd,  that  the  sffeui- 

and  girt  about  by  all  the  subject  land,*  ment  of  judres  should  be  brooghc  oestr 

it  admmisters  the  principles  of  that  univer-  to  the  people,  and  that  the  )96gm  fkotU 


«  See  Burke's  letter  ni  reply  to  the  Dake  of  Bedford. 
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hold  for  temporary  periods,  to  make  jaatice— and  life  -becomes  one  lingering 
them  dependent  on  the  popular  will,  be-  apprehension,  and  oar  death-beds  wonld 
cause  our  institutions  are  represento-  be  tormented  with  the  most  agonizing 
tiye.  anxieties  for  the  fote  of  the  dear  ones 
Political  judges  have  always  been  dis-  who  should  sarrive  us.  We  could  no 
trusted  and  despised :  is  it  wise  for  us  to  longer  bequeath  our  children  to  the  jos- 
inake  them  political  ?  To  render  them  tice  of  our  country,  but  only  to  that  Eter- 
objects  of  suspicion  and  contempt  ?  Is  nal  Mercy  which  **  tempers  the  wind  to 
the  character  of  a  Scroggs  or  a  Jewries  so  the  shorn  lamb." 
admirable,  that  we  wish  to  see  it  imitated  To  recapitulate  our  objections  to  the 
in  this  country  ?  Should  the  judicial  poposed  judicial  system :  It  will  prove 
mind  be  stained  with  the  dust  of  the  inadequate  in  force  to  the  necessities  of 
political  arena,  and  the  emblematic  ermine  the  State ;  it  will  destroy  the  independ- 
of  his  sacred  office  draggled  with  the  hhh  enoe  and  purity  of  the  judges,  and  eon- 
of  party  politics  ?  The  judge  is  emphatic-  fidence  in  the  administration  of  justice ; 
ally  the  Mg,iB  of  the  Constitution  and  the  and,  destroying  respect  for  the  judges,  the 
rights  of  the  people.  He  stands  aloof  courts,  and  the  laws,  it  will  tend  to 
fjom  the  contentions  of  parties ;  instead  overthrow  the  best  securities  of  life, 
of  representing  a  faction,  he  represents  liberty,  reputation,  and  property, 
the  whole  people ;  with  a  placid  dignity  We  commend  to  the  people  of  this 
he  surveys  the  wide  fields  of  human  ac-  great  State,  the  following  observations  of 
tion :  the  rich  man  and  the  poor,  the  widow  that  profound  statesman,  and  early,  and 
and  the  fatherless,  theoppressed  struggling  fast  friend  of  America— Edmund  burke : 
against  power,  and  legitimate  authority  ••  It  has  pleased  Providence  to  place  us 
•truggUng  against  popular  excess,  all  in  snch  a  state,  that  we  appear  every 
app^  to  him  with  confidence.  With  a  moment  to  be  upon  the  verge  of  some 
Yoice  unmoved  by  passion,  and  a  heart  great  mutations.  There  is  one  thing, 
which  renders  a  perfect  allegiance  to  the  and  one  thing  only,  which  defies  all  ma- 
law,  he  interprets  the  sacred  charter,  and  tation;  that  which  existed  before  the 
stands  a  ministering  priest  at  the  venera-  world,  and  will  survive  the  fabric  of  the 
ble  altars  of  the  Nation's  justice.  In  this  world  itself;  I  mean  justice :  that  justiot, 
pare  and  impartial  administration  of  jus-  which,  emanating  from  the  Divinity,  has 
tice  lies  the  sweet  sense  of  security ; —  a  place  in  the  breast  of  every  pne  of  us, 
life,  liberty,  reputation,  the  fruits  of  given  us  as  our  guide  with  regard  to 
our  toil,  painfully  gathered  for  those  we  ourselves,  and  with  regard  to  others,  and 
Jove  and  who  may  enjoy  them  after  we  which  will  stand  aUer  this  globe  is 
are  dust,  seem  to  us  to  be  safe.  Take  burned  to  ashes,  our  Advocate  or  oar 
away  this  sense  of  security,  by  destroy-  Accuser  before  the  great  Judge,  when 
ing  its  best  guaranties, —  unpolitical  HE  comes  to  call  upon  us  for  the  tenor 
courts,    unpolitio&l    judges,    unpolitical  of  a  well-^»ent  life."            J.  M.  V.  C. 


PURIFICATION    OF    WATER. 

jenkisom's    filter. 

Thc  recent  invention  of  a  cheap  and  exist  in  it,  and  are,  in  large  parts,  com* 
stmple  contrivance  for  the  purification  of  posed  of  it.  Indeed,  during  the  first  nine 
aqueduct  waters  in  cities,  by  which  the  moons  of  our  lives  we  liesubmeiged  in  it; 
impure  element  is  made  to  assume  in  part  and  for  a  period  of  twice  that  length,  after 
the  properties  of  spring  or  natural  foun-  our  delivery  from  the  home  of  our  gene- 
tain  water,  has  been  noticed  b^  this  sis,  nature  provides  for  us  an  aliment 
Review,  as  an  event  of  universal  impor-  suspended  and  dissolved  in  water.  By 
t»nce,  as  it  promises  an  increase  of  health  water  alone  the  liquidity  of  our  mobile 
and  comfort  to  a  large  part  of  the  human  organism  is  maintained,  and  the  parts 
fsimily.  By  the  abundance  of  good  and  made  pliable,  free,  and  apt  for  the  nutri- 
^vrholesome  water,  great  cities  are  made  tive  processes  of  life, 
habitable,  and  trom  being  hospitals  of  To  water,  then,  as  much  as  to  the  earth 
disease,  become  abodes  of  longevity,  and  more  than  to  the  air,  we  are  obliged 
But  water  is  not  merely  accidental  to  us,  for  our  existence ;  if  the  spirit  of  ^e  na- 
in  the  matter  of  health  and  disease ;  we  tare  worship  were  still  in  us  we  might 
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well  revere  it  as  a  deity,  and  crown  Nep-  the  other  the  mort  paasiTe  and  inscscfp^ 

tone  the  Water,  with  no  leas  honors  than  tible  of  bodies.     Both  are  gadeoas,  ai  uk 

Jupiter,  the  Air,  or  Ploto,  the  Earth.  temperature  of  water,  in  tbair  free  «>»: 

Mystically,  water  is  the  type  of  puri-  and  no  one  has  yet  been  able  to  co&* 

tfication,  and  of  the  genesis,  or  process  of  dense  them  into  a  liquid ;  thon^h  irt«: 

creation.    The  waters  of  the  great  deep,  united,   they  form   the  most  Iu}om!  -d 

on  which  the  Spirit  brooded,  represent  liquids- One  of  these,  oxygen,  the  natniTt 

the  incipiency  of  all  things,  when  the  part  of  the  air  we  breathe,  alwap  k>.'tti 

universe  was  in  solution,  waiting  for  the  solids  when  it  unites  simply  wjth  roetak 

creative  will  to  precipitate  from  it  suns  or  other  bodies,  at  the  eommon  tcm^^ 

and  worlds :    The  blue  expanse  of  ether,  ture.    The  other,  hydrogen,  a  gas  mcci 

a  seeming  watery  floor,  represented  to  the  lighter  and  more  aerial  than  the  tirst^  ai- 

ancient   astronomy  those  waters  above  ways  forms,  or,  if  we  oiay  so  speak, 

the    firmament,   or   crystalline   sphere,  strives  to  form,  liquid  or  gaseous  ccsi- 

within  which,  as  in  an  ef;g,  the  world  pounds  with  other  elements ;  iutetxicftnr 

was  hatched  by  the  brooding  of   the  is  aeriform,  it  has  but  little  aflectioa  kr 

Spirit  heavy  bodies,  and  will  hardly  put  ml 

From  the  mystical,  it  is  but  a  step  to  any  of  them.     It  is  the  least  sciscep::>t^ 

the  scientific  meaning  of  water;  for  in  too,  to  eflects  of  heating  and  cooliar.in. 

science  it  is  ihe  universal  soUent,  and  will  not  permit  itself  to  be  tiehtiy  ixmac 

holds  all  the  simple  elements  in  suspen-  to  anything ;  it  is  very  proud,  tiacscei- 

gion.      Water  is  the  grand   material  of  dentaJ,  airy,    cold,  thin,  and  neuuil 

the  chemist ;  to  bring  all  substances  into  a  demon  of  the  Ariel  sort,  with  ^m: 

solution  is  his  art,  and  by  veater  he  does  gaiety  and  spirit,  and  bat  little  atfecM 

it ;  for  even  those  famous  solvents,  the  Now  by  the  marriage  ci  sober.  wc^7 

*•  royal  waters*' of  chemistry,  aqua  regia,  earth-loving  oxygen,  with  light  psuf. 

aqua  fortis,  vitriol,  and  spirit  of^  salt,  not  and    repugnant    hydrorai,    ts    lonrt 

excepting  the  most  potent  of   all,  the  water;  a  body  perfectly  the  isear. or 

biting  devil  of  fluor  spar,  that  digests  midway  of  these  oppodtes :  for  its  tfc- 

more  than  an  ostrich,  and  melts  down  tion  for  the  metals  is  only  cquakd  tx 

hard  glass  like  a  white  heat— owe  all  its  afiection  for  the  lifter  ekmeolsaf 

their  potency   to  a  combination    with  gases ;  it  enters  into  every  sort  of  cam- 

water,  and  without  it  are  quite  dry  and  bination  with  a  ready  good  will.  sb«  1 

inert  li&Pp}[  adaptiveness,  which,  xhoot^  tt 

Philosophically  considered,  water  is  diminishes  our  resipect  for  its  indivitcik- 

the  type  of  the  liquid  state  in  genera],  ity,  excites  our  admiration  for  its  cu-itr 

and  by  its  boiling  and  freezing  points,  is  That  water  contains  elefnents  o^  as 

the  limiter  of  the  conditions  of  life.    Be*  active,  fiery  nature,  may  be  easily  abcn 

cause  water  is  the  liquid  from  which  the  by  throwing  a  few  drops  of  it  into  a  fiR 

parts  of  the  bodies  of  animals  receive  of  coals;  it  is  converted  first  intofltaMk 

their  softness  and  mobility,  no  organism  as  might  be  expected ;  but  00  sooe«r  <« 

can  exist  on  either  side  the  tempera-  this  steam  produced,  and  in  contact  vrl 

ture  of  ice  and  steam.  the  burning  coals,  than  it  is  sepsnMtf 

The  mechanical  properties  of  all  lioaids  into  its  two  elemental  spirits,  or  elecoii 

are  therefore  studied  in  water,  as  tnose  The  oxygen  discovers  his  aifinity  foe 

of  all  gases  are  in  air.    Though  there  be  heavy  matter  by  uniting  with  a  portaa 

BO  element  that  is  not  as  capable  as  of  the  coal,  and  adding  to  the  faat  st 

water,  of  the  three  conditions  of  matter,  choke  damp,  or  carbonic  gaa,  which  ss- 

ihe  solid,  the  liquid,  and  the  gaseous ;  yet  cends  the  chimney ;  while  the  l^ht  kj- 

because  of  its  relation  to  organic  life,  drogen,  escaping  at   the  sane  lasaii 

being  the  very  element  in  which  that  life  minxes  with  the  air  of  the  draugtu,  isi 

originates,  imd  possessing  the  properties  finding  oxygen  mixed  in  it,  (as  asaslj 

of  a  liquid  in  a  nigher  degree  than  mol-  is  instantly  married  to  it  acaia,  the  hm 

ten  eaiths,  or  metals,  or  tnao  condensed  which  they  receive  from  the  fire  beiif 

gases,  and  remaining  so,  within  the  limits  the  ardor  which  brini^  them  logethct. 

of  life,  it  has  the  preference ;  so  that  to  for  in  all  unions  of  different  oatnres  that 

think  of  liquidity,  is  to  think  of  the  pro-  is  an  ardor  to  be  the  canae  of  it ;  vhiia 

parties  of  uquid  water ;  as  to  think  of  in  common  aggregations  of  ma  (Utopia 

eiifbrmity  is  to  think  of  air.  there  is  a  BMsre  scifish  caimkm,  whtA 

It  is  composed  of  two  elements,  one  (d  any  mechanical  accadent  tmjiimoirm^ 

which  is  the  most  active  and  susceptible,  ^  Thos,  by  a  very  tri^ii^ 
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a  cod  fire*  we  see  a  divorce  ami  two  greedily  soaked  up  Ij  tbe  water»  as  by  a 

BMOerial  marriages,  happening  as  quick  as  ^nge ;  and  on  precisely  the  same  pcin- 

thonght;  water  is  anmade ;  carboaicgas  aplc;  unless  we  except  the  carbonic, 

is  made,  and  water  is  re-made,  not  with-  which  is  an  add,  and  has  a  chemiod  af-. 

standing  all  the  eflbrts  ol  high-flying  by-  finity  for  water ;  tending  to  form  with  it 

drogen  to  remain  a  maid ;  fire  has  toand  a  csrbonate  of  water,  which  is  oar  mis- 

tbem  together,  the  heavy  and  the  light,  called  **  soda-water."    Nitrogen  and  ox- 

and  only  by  a  fiery  opposition  and  the  ygen  are  soaked  op  in  small  quantities; 

aid  of  a  third  party,  can  they  be  re-  but  all  together  unite  in  giving  the  water 

divorced.  that  lively  taste  which  is  so  delidoos  to 

Chemistry,  by  the  use  of  certain  tubes,  the  palate, 
bottles,  and  glass  jars,  has  determined  The  most  perfect  contrivance  in  the 
very  exactly  tne  quantity  of  the  two  ele-  world,  not  even  Jennison*s  filter,  though 
ments  in  a  measured  quantity  of  water ;  it  resemble  the  head  of  a  meti^ihysical 
this  quantity  is  about  8  of  the  heavy  to  1  radical,  is  not  able  to  exaerate  it  No- 
of  the  lighter  gas,  in  pounds  or  ounces,  thing  short  of  boiling  can  do  this. 
or  any  measure  you  choose  to  employ.  The  points  of  antuogy  between  Jenni- 
They  seem  to  have  no  weight,  beoiuse  son's  filter  and  the  metaphysical  thing 
they  are  gases,  and  are  buoyed  up  by  the  alluded  to,  may  not  be  instantly  obvious, 
air ;  but  if  you  will  weigh  certain  quan-  bat  a  careful  comparison  discovers  a 
titles  of  them  in  bottles,  in  a  space  wonderful  parallelism  of  properties  be- 
from  which  all  the  air  has  been  sucked  tween  them :  for  1.  The  filter  n  inclosed 
oat  by  au  air-pump,  and  then  weigh  the  in  a  brass  case,  made  smooth  externally 
empty  bottle,  and  compare  the  result,  by  a  rotating  machine ;  now  hrnss  is  tlie 
you  will  find,  that  all  the  gas  tliat  can  be  emblem  of  a  certain  transcendental  virtue* 
got  from  9  mins  of  water,  weighs  also  9  and  the  thory  of  rotation  is,  that  every 
srains ;  and  that  one  of  Uiese  grains  is  man  shall  be  just  like  his  neighbor,  t. 
hydrogen  and  the  other  eight  oxygen ;  The  case  is  stuffed  full  of  a  very  hard  and 
this  proportion  never  varies — it  is  fuced,  crude  material,  resembling  live  rock ;  so 
as  Lavoisier  first  proved.  Now,  if  1  grain  is  the  other  thing.  3.  The  water  flow- 
of  hydrogen  is  in  a  bottle,  and  just  fills  ing  through  the  case,  lets  go  by  all  the 
it,  8  grains  of  oxygen  would  only  half  fine  spirit  and  flavor  of  the  water,  but  de- 
fill  the  same  bottle.  tains  every  kind  of  sediment  and  wrig- 

Chemists  have  a  way  of  reasoning  S^'llS  *i^P°^^y  *  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^'  thing, 

from  a  lar^  bulk  to  a  small  one ;  this  is  4.  The  niter  chokes  itself  after  it  has 

the  analytic,  or  scientific  method ;  tbe  been  screwed  on  a  while,  and  then  you 

reverse  is  tbe  constructive,  or  philosoph*  have  but  to  turn  it,  and  it  instantly  is 

leal ;  that  is,  from  the  small  to  the  large ;  washed  clean  by  tbe  water,  and  presently 

now,  reasoning  in  this  former  way,  we  gives  a  clear  stream  as  before ;  so,  the 

infer,  that  if  the  smallest  possible  particle  uiins  alluded  to,  when  it  has  stood  infi- 

of  each  of  these  elements,  (that  is  to  say,  del  lor  a  time,  gets  choked  with  mud  and 

an  atom  of  each,)  could  be  measured,  tne  grubs;  you  have  then  but  to  ^ve  it  an 

oxygen  atom  would  be  only  half  as  big  adroit  twist,  with  an  eye  to  utibty,  when, 

na  the  hydrogen  one,  bat  would  weigh  preeto,  all  the  trash  gushes  out,  and  the^ 

8  times  heavier ;  so,  we  compare  the  stream  runs  the  other  way.    Lastiy,  The* 

floats  of  an  airy  transcendental  and  a  filter  is  cheap  and  universal,  and  does  as 

flolid  old  churchuian ;  one  is  only  half  as  well  by  the  side  of  great  Lakes,  as  on  the 

big   to  the  popular  eye,  but  is  vastly  Mississippi,  or  on  an  aqueduct ;  so  the 

weightier.  other  thing,  go  where  it  will,  is  ready  for 

So  much  for  the  unsophisticated  ele-  thedirty  work  of  the  people,  and  is  cheap 

meat    But  this  very  pure  and  absolute  and  easily  fitted  to  all  occasions, 
^vater,  like  a  foultless  character  in  a       The  waters  of  great  lakes,  agitated  by 

novel,  is  quite  insipid  and  devoid  of  spi-  the  wind,  become  saturated  with  aerial 

lit.     It  must  contain  something  of  tne  spirit  Those  which  drain  out  of  marshes 

earthy  and  something  of  the  gaseous,  to  and  creep  over  shallows,  have  a  flatter 

be  sapid  and  palatable.    When  pure  wa-  taste  because  they  lose  some  of  their  air 

ter,  made  by  a  chemical  process,  is  ex-  by  the  exposure.    The  rays  of  the  sun. 

posed  to  the  air,  it  is  immediately  pene-  shooting  through  shallow  waters,  heat 

trated,  and  saturated,  by  it    The  gases  tbe  soil  or  sand  over  which  they  flow, 

lirhose  mixture  we  call  air — namely,  ni-  and  this  heat  is  communicated  to  the  * 

trogen,  oxygen,  and  carbonic,  gas,  are  water  from  the  sand,  and  by  expanding 
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and  lightening  the  absorbed  gases,  causes  containing  carbonate   of  linie,  or  linoe- 

them  to  separate  and  fly  off  in  minute  stone,  in  a  soluble  state.     The  cxce58  oi 

bubbles.     These  form  on  stones  and  roots  its  carbonic  gas  enables  the  wkier  to  cts- 

ot  water  plants,  where  they  may  be  seen  solve  the  rock,  acting  siowJy  and  entiTB- 

sbining  like  minute  pearls.  ■  ally;  as  the  constant  flow  of  a  Irte  ^A 

Turbid  waters  are  more  easily  injured  witty  spirit  gradually  wears  down  iht 
in  this  way ;  for  it  happens  that  the  sun's  solidest  personalities ;  but  when  ihi^i  wi- 
rays  excite  little  or  no  heal  in  the  water  ter  is  exposed  to  the  air  in  small  ujuj^ 
they  shine  through,  but  only  in  the  or  thin  layers,  it  loses  its  spirit,  and  u«- 
specks  of  impurity  which  float  in  it,  and  posites  a  tilm  of  lime;  forming,  by  ii.yr: 
in  their  turn  heat  the  water;  as  it  hap-  upon  layer,  the  beautiful  siaiacLies  M 
pens  with  a  head  full  of  blunders  and  caverns;  like  the  bright  works  of  a  bur- 
mud,  the  least  ray  of  critical  insight  puts  ton  or  a  Lamb,  dissolved  oat  of  the  b-aid 
it  in  a  heat;  it  expends  itself  in  a  frothy  masses  of  a  rugged,  dark  and  ancit^ta 
simmer,  and  tastes  all  the  flatter.  literature,  and  deposited  in  a  mcdiLaLre 

Water  drawn  from  wellS)  or  natural  seclusion,  out  of  the  heat  and  tuimoii  ol 

springs,  contains  usually  a  fair  propor-  theVorld. 

tion  of  carbonic  acid,  collected   by  con-  The  natural  properties  of  water,  pla- 

tact  with  the  soluble  strata  of  the  earth,  cing  it  in  atfinity  with  a  great  rancty  of 

Limestones  are  gradually  dissolved  by  substances,  through  the  single  or  }o.ic 

the  trickling  of  underground  rivulets,  and  effect  of  the  elements  which  comp:r-«  it, 

thus  immense  caves  are  worked  out,  in  enables  it  to  dissolve  minute  quaii*it.e« 

gradual  dissolving  of  ages,  like  tlie  Mam-  of  all  the  rocks  and  soils  ihrouga  wL  ci 

moth  and  Derbyshire  caverns.     The  wa-  it  flows.     From  woods  and  mar-hf*  n 

ters  flowing  through,  or  over,  lime  rocks,  takes  many  kinds  of  vegetable  roa.>r&. 

or  limey   soils,   prove  unhealthy,  from  formed  in  the  decay  of  leaves  and  iltrc* 


tZr 


•  Though  the  American   Review  is  not  intended  to  be  made   a  Record    of  Invcs 
tions,  we  think  it  a  part  of  its  duty  to  notice  great  discoveries  in  science  and  art,  ir^  r? 
especially  such  as  promise  an  increase  of  health  and  pleasure  to  the  Race,  cr  to  miv  c  b- 
aiderable  portion  of  it.     But  of  this  kind  we  have  mot  with  nothing  more  incenion^.  cr 
more  admirable  through  its  simplicity,  than  the  little  contrivance  for   fiUenni:  wa;^:, 
invented  by  Mr.  Jennison  of  this  city.     If  this  inventor  were  a  Frenchman,  be   \* -.jj 
probably  receive  an  Order  of  Merit  for  his  ingenuity,  but  in  America  the  only  order  d 
merit  is  popular  fame.     Let  the  reader  observe,  that  wherever  vast  and  peni.a~*fit 
utility  is  joined  with  simplicity  in  the  same  invention,  it  is  said  to  be  "  great,"  irnl  lu 
inventor  becomes  famons.     Now,  here  is  a  little  instrument,  a  brass  box  shaped  .:k'  i 
dish,  or   flattened  spheroid,    about  six    inches    in    diameter,    with     a    screw -i/.oi 
orifice   in   the   centre   on   both    sides;    this    box    screwed    by    cither   orii3c*^,  X?  i 
hydrant  pipe,  suffers  the  water  to  pass  through  it,  but  detains  all  its  impurities  : — z^\s 
it  all  the  properties  of  rock  water;  for  this  reason,  and  because  the  material  in  xht  b-n 
is  a  kind  of  hard-pan,  or  sandstone  made  by  vast  pressure,  the  instrument  itself  shoc^ 
have  been  named  "  the  rock-filter,"  or,  the  "  artificial  rock-filter."     This  artificial  T*<t 
is  inclosed  between  two  diaphragms  of  fine  wire  gauze,  within  the  box  ;  thn^u^h  whi-i 
the  water  has  to  pass  on  entering  and  escaping;  and  has  been  named  from  this  featuie, 
"the  diaphragm  filler,"  but  the  merit  of  the  discovery  is  not  in  the  diaphragUAaiic  fni, 
t>ut  in  the  filtering  material,  or  artificial  rock.     When  the  water  has  run  for  a  iic« 
through  one  of  these  rock  filters,  (which  it  does  under  hydrant  pressure,  with  a  rof  li 
stream,  and  not  trickling  tediously,)  by  unscrewing  and  reversing  it  upon  the  h}CiiL\ 
you  easily  wash  out  the  collected  impurities;  and  presently  the  water  rurvs  pun*  is  ^e^ 
fore.     The  impure  drainage  collected  in  a  glass  is  discovered  to  be  a  perfect  ir>tiiicprK 
of  animalcules  and  minute  crustaceans.     It  is,  moreover,  full  of  vejrelable  an«i  ari.ril 
impurities.    Whoever,  therefore,  wishes  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  drinking  worrr.^.w  'it- 
lice,  and  decayed  animal  matters,  &c.,  will  do  well  to  get  one  of  these  cheap  and  Jim- 
ble  filters.     They  suit  all  kinds  of  waters,  and  where  there  are   no  hydrant*,  aa  ^ 
screwed  upon  a  small  forcing-pump.     We  venture  to  predict,  that  the  **  aLTtinciji  rock 
filter"  of  this  inventor  (Mr.  Jennison  is  absolutely  the  originator),  will  sooo  t>«rcj« 
one  of  the  regular  and  necessary  comforts  in  all  regions  where  water  can  cot  be  takta 
from  the  live  rock,  or  from  deep  wells. 

We  understand  that  the  fostering  care  of  the  American  Institute,  by  its  encourocttrc-i 
of  Mr.  Jennison's  invention,  has  been  the  means  of  its  successful  presentaucf'  lu  fw- 
public.  Two  gold  medals  were  awarded  for  its  invention  and  imprt)Vt>mcnl.  .*^'-'rb  ^ 
institution  cannot  show  the  good  results  to  be  hoped  from  it,  more  than  by  thf  rri-rar- 
agement  of  such  discoveries  of  universal  benefit.  We  have  noticed  that  mir»y  emirfnl 
physicians  and  chemists  have  attested  the  value  of  the  inventioa. 
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of  dead  plantit.    From  the  floati«g  fames  ous  nambers:  a  single  inch  of  space  ofiten 
of  putrid  vapors  in  the  air  it  brings  down  contains  many  thousands.     As  natare 
anmoniaca)  matters,  and  receives  that  approaches  her  limits  on  either  side  me- 
alkaline,  or  soft  quality,  which  makes  it  dtocrity,  her  shapes  become  uncouth  and 
easily  take  up  grease  and  oily  impurities  hideous ;  minute,  no  less  than  huge  crea* 
from  cloth,  or  from  the  skin.    The  stft'  tures,  are  monstrous  in  their  forms,  and 
nes$  or  alkalinity  of  water  is  derived  rare  in  their  lives ;  but  the  rarity  of  the 
from  the  slate  and  other   rocks   over  greater  kind  is  in  numbers,  that  of  the 
which  they  flow,  as  well  as  from  the  ksser  in  duration;  the  large  last  long, 
clouds ;  but  it  oftener  happens,  that  the  and  are  few ;  the  small  compose  an  inti- 
waters  of  springs  and  mines  incline  to  an  nite  multitude,  but  their  duration  is  but 
add  or  saune  quality,  which  prevents  for  a  day  or  an  hour.    The  multitude  of 
their  making  soluble  compounds  with  oil  animalcules  in  all  seas,  rivers,  lakes,  and 
or  grease ;  and  so,  as  we  say,  hardens  pools,  would,  doubtless,  compose  a  much 
them.    River  and  lake  waters  are  apt  to  larger  mass,  if  brought  together,  than  all 
be  soft,  because  they  are  fed  by  rains.*  the  bodies  of  large  animals.    Many  of 
Beside  the  gases,  salts,and  alkaline  sub-  the  minutest  kinds  are  inclosed  in  shells, 
stances  dissolved  in  natural  waters,  they  like  a  crab,  or  an  oyster;  but  these  shells 
invariably  contain  particles  of  vegetable  are  of  pure  flint,  or  silex,  separated  by 
and  mineral  matter  floating  insoluble  in  organic  processes  from  their  earthv  or 
them.    Thus,  in  the  Croton  water,  ac-  vegetable  food.    When  the  animalcule 
counted  not  unusually  impure,  the  quan-  perishes  in  the  water,  it  drops  its  shell, 
tity  of  vegetable  matter,  from  leaves  and  and  the  perpetual  shower  of  millions  of 
roots  decaying  in  the  marshes,  is  so  great  these  shells,    covers    the    bottoms    of 
as  to  form  a  yellow  sediment,  which  nyers  and  lakes  with  a  flne  silicious 
easily  putrifles  on  standing.     Schuylkill  mud — which,  when  dried,  is  an  impalpa- 
water  js  still  more  impure,  and  has  in  ble  dust.    The  existence  of  these  shells 
addition,  a  quantity  of  earthy  matter  sus-  in  the  composition  of  certain  rocks,  was 
pended  in  it,  which  gives  it  a  slit^ht  hrst  shown  by  Ehrenburgh,  who  estab- 
milky  color.    The  Mississippi,  the  Nile,  lished  the  surprising  fact,  that  a  very  * 
the  Gan^,  the  Ohio,  the  Missouri,  and  ,  large  proportion  of  the  crust  of  the  earth 
Connecticut,  are  charged  with  a  great  is  entirely,  or  nearly,  composed  of  ani- 
quantity  of  earthy  material,  which  dis-  malcular  shells.     Such,  for  example,  is 
eolors  their  streams,  and  even  gives  them  the  common  rotten-stone  used  for  polish- 
a  harsh  taste.  ing ;  and  such,  in  all  probability,  the  fine- 
All  large  rivers  hold  a  great  quantity  grained  silicious  layers,  which  lie  be- 
of  animsu  matter,  from  dead  carcasses  tween  and  above  the  coal  and  iron  beds 
dissolving  in  them ;  so  that,  when  taken  of  England  and  America.    Such,  too,  in 
on  ship-board,  or  allowed  to  stand  in  a  great  part,  are  the  finegrained  siliciouH 
Mrarm  place,  they  soon  putrify  and  throw  strata  of  all  the  formations : — indeed,  it 
up  a  scum.  is  not  impossible,  that,  not  only  all  the 
But  by  far  the  most  remarkable  con-  carbon,  sulphur,  and  limestone,  but  that 
tents  of  natural  waters  are  the  animal-  every  grain  of  silica  in  the  earth's  crust, 
culs,  who  inhabit  them  in  such  prodigi-  has,  some  time  or  other,  been  digested 


*  The  Croton  Water  contains  (in  100,000  parts),  of 

Common  salt,  (and  a  trace  of  potash,) 167 

Glauber's  salt, 153 

Chloride  oflime^  (chloride  of  calcium,) 372, 

Chloride  of  alummium,  (clayey  matters,) 1^ 

Phosphate  of  alumina,  (clayey  matters,) 832 

Common  limestone,  (carbonate  of  lime,) 2.131 

Carbonate  of  magnesia, 6fi2 

Plasterof  Paris,  (sulphate  of  lime,) 235 

Dissolved  ouartz,  (silica.) •O'TT 

Nitrates  aid  crenates  of  soda,  result  of  vegetable  decomposition,  1.865 
Total  of  sjid  dissolved  matter  in  1  gallon,  (after  ignition,)  .  6.660 
Cubic  inches  of  carbonic  acid  in  ditto 17.817 

••  The  peculiarities  in  the  composition  of  this  water  are  the  large  quantity  of  carbonic  acid 
(gas),  holding  up  lime  (which  is  separated  by  boiling),  the  large  proportion  of  phosphate  of 
alumina,  ancTihe  acids  formed  by  decay  of  plants.**— /If^^  <^  '^'<'  Analysis  of  fVaterx,  by 
jr.  SilUman,  Jr.,  from  the  Report  ofBo$ton  Water  Commitsumen,  lftl5.  City  Doc.  No.  41. 
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and  exuTiated  hy  an  animal ;  a  conoep*  the  stones  in  this  baaia  areeo? end  vilk 

tkm  much  more  remarkable  than  any  a  layer  of  this  animakalar  powder.   la 

other  in  science,  for  it  makes  the  solid  this  process  all  the  valnahle  piopatiM  il 

earth  to  have  been  a  work  of  minnte  the  water  remain  in  it ;  its  giscs,  and 

animals ; — the  huge  lamp  of  this  planet  alkaline  qaalities  cannot  be  semled, 

has  gone  atom  by  atom,  thron^b  the  bat  by  the  charcoal  filter  and  disdUalios; 

bowels  of  worms  and  little  wriggling  but  rock-filtered  water  has  no  aniatl  or 

creatares.     Nothing  is  easier  than  to  Tegetable  imparities,   nor  any  earthy 

be  satisfied  of  this :  we  have  but  to  ex-  matter  to  clog  or  injare  the  iystsa. 

amine  the  residuum,   collected  in  the  Earths,  whether  sasp«Dded  or  ika^  is 

artificial    rock-filter,    to  find  abundant  water,  operate  medicinailj ;  nost  pen 

proofs  of  it   When  the  stream  of  rain  or  injuriously ;  some  suppose  intei«itlal 

river  water  has  run  for  some  time  through  ferers  to  be  caused  by  drinking  wain 

the  filter,  rer^se  it  on  the  hydrant,  that  contain  vegetable  impurities  ;o(baii 

and  the  impurity  will  instantly  wash  out.  that  pin-worms,  and  otl^  ascsridcs  an 

Examine  this  impure  water  with  the  introduced  into  the  stomach  of  wm  ai 

naked  eye  in  a  strong  light,  and  you  will  animals  in  impure  waters.    Be  it  so  « 

see  the  small  crustaceans  and  worms,  not,  we  may  secure  oorselves  ^gaint  da 

frisking  about  in  it.    Under  a  micros-  chances  of  such  evils,  by  paMiag  sll  iki 

cope,  a  drop  of  this  dirty  veater  will  water  we  use,  except  what  is  tskeofiM 

seem  perfectly  alive  with  various  kinds  a  deep  well,  through  some  kiad  of  wk 

of  minute  ammalcules.    Professor  J.  W.  filter.    It  is  not  impossible  that  the  litflf 

fiailly  of  West-Point,  has  examined  their  such  a  process  magr  add  somethtBg  to  ii 

species,*  and  found  the  names  for  them  average  length  w   our  lives ;  wkick 

as  they  were  assi{;ned  by  Ehrenbmij^h.  through  improvemeals  in  msdicsl  isi 

Thewaterofthe  Mississippi  is  quite  alive  other  arts,  is  now  considaably  os  fc 

with  them.    Professor  B.  remarks,  **  that  increase ;  notwithstanding  that  the  Cicak* 

the  inhabitants  of  St  Louis  consider  the  er  philosophy  represents  it  othsrwiK. 

water  they  dnuk  as  remarkably  whole-        There  is  liardly  any  use  to  whick  as* 

some,  and  are  surprised  that  strangers  ter  can  be  put,  except  brewing  and  as* 

wish  to  have  it  filtered  for  their  use.  tering  c^f  plants,  in  which  it  it  not  is* 

Whatever  its  efiect  on  health  may  be,  it  proved  by  natural  or  artificial  rock  ih»> 

is  certain  that  it  contains  a  sufficient  tion.    Chemists  are  neeeaaitatcd  to  m 

amount  of  animal  matter  to  be  somewhat  pure  water  in  all  their  proeesMa.  Bktfk* 

mttritums,**    The  dry  dust  of  the  resi-  ers  find  that  rock-filtered  waters  arc  » 

duum  of  Croton  water  obtained  by  the  sential  to  giving  a  whiteaess  to  cloika 

Jennison- rock -filter,     so     aboundb    in  Dagueneotypists  can  use  none  btt  ifr^ 

shells  of  animalcules  as  to  be  an  excel-  waters  with  any  success.    Bivcr  or  k^ 

lent    polishing    powder,    preferable   to  water,  artificially  converted  lalo  ipnif 

emery,  or  rotten-stone.    It  resembles  an  water,  is  the  bMt  for  all  kinds  of  v«k> 

impalpable  gray  dust,  of  the  color  of  cer-  ing  and  cookery  ;  in  fine,  then  '»  * 

tain  nne  layera  of  silicious  sand-stone  doubt,  that  the  method  of  arciiciai  wk 

and  gray  slates,  which  line  the  intervals,  filtration,  in  whatever  way  spalied,  viJ 

between  the  coarse  sand  rocks  of  the  add  in  a  thousand  vraya,  to  me  Mik 

coal  formation;  indeed,  tbere  is  little  and  comfort  of  the  human  race.    Itii* 

doubt,  these  layers  were  formed  by  filtre-  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  rrrat  vi  f^ 

tion.    They  are  even  now  in  the  process  roanent  discoveries  of  this  day,  nor  m 

of  formation  on  every   rock   surface,  it  attained*  we  may  be  assured,  witksi 

Knetrated  by  river,  or  lake  water.     We  great  ingenuity,  study,  and  labor,  os  iki 

ve  heard  of  a  certain  Scotch  agricul-  part  of  the  inventor ;  rK>t  leas,  pckaai. 

turist  who  Altera  water  for  his  cattle  than  it  cost  Arkwright  lo  perfect  m 

and  tenants,  by  causing  it  to  percolate  spiiming  mill,  or  than  was  givM  ^ 

a  basin  lined  with  sandstone,  which  is  Watt,  or  Fitch,  to  the  applicaiioss  it 

only  a  rock  filter  in  the  natural  way;  steam, 
there  is  no  question  but  the  surfaces  of 


•  See  Report  of  Geological  Associatioii,  for  1816.  Profntor  Bti|lr*i  P^per  m  hfa«y>^ 
BlIiMiMippi  river.  Professor  Hare  of  Fhiladeiphia,  on  ezamiaiaf  die  nmtmm  mm 
Schuylkill  water,  taken  from  the  filter,  sutea,  that  what  Mr.  Jeaaiaoo  i.iiMidilii  ■«  [** 
bryo  leech,  resembles  more  the  hmibricoidmt  the  name  of  ihc  iatrsli  aal  wiWi  >*  "* 
dxea. 
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FOREIGN   MISCELLANY. 

The  English  papers  are  fall  of  accounts  frigates  are  being   fitted   up   as  floating 

of  disturbances  and  destitution  in  Ireland,  depots. 

On  the  last  week  of  September  serious  While  government  is  thus  providing  re- 
riots  occurred  at  Clashmore,  near  Youghal,  serve  stores  to  meet  any  possible  short  com- 
in  the  county  of  Cork,  and  at  Dungarvan.  ing  in  private  supplies,  the  arrangement  for 
At  the  latter  place  the  military  were  or*  providing  employment  whereby  the  people 
dered  to  fire  upon  the  mob,  and  several  may  earn  the  means  of  purchasing  the  food* 
were  killed  and  wounded.  The  cause  of  are  in  active  progress.  There  are  (indud- 
these  riots  is  said  to  be  the  discontent  ing  counties  of  cities  and  towns)  322  t>aro- 
among  the  peasantry  respecting  the  amount  nies  in  Ireland.  Extraordinary  present- 
of  wages  of  the  public  works.  In  the  first  ment  sessions  have  been  proclaimea  for  302 
instance  eightpence  a  day  was  ofiered,  but  of  them ;  and  a  majority  of  these  have  met» 
the  people  refused  that  rate  as  utterly  in-  passed  presentments  and  voted  assessments, 
sufficient  At  numerous  other  towns  the  The  county  surveyors  and  the  officers  of  the 
peasantry  were  in  a  riotous  and  starving  Board  of  works  in  all  these  baronies  give  lista 
condition ;  at  Crookhaven  the  misery  is  de-  of  works  which  can  be  begun  immediatelv ; 
scribed  as  most  appalling.  Masses  crowd-  and  the  money  is  to  be  advanced  out  of  the 
ed  into  Golen  on  tne  morning  of  the  2dth  Treasury ;  so  in  a  month  or  six  weeks  at 
September,  many  of  whom  ha^  been  living  furthest,  the  unemployed  destitute  may  be 
for  some  time  on  one  bad  meal  in  twenty-  set  to  work  in  every  barony  where  immedi- 
four  hours.  Thev  however  listened  to  the  ate  distress  prevails  in  Ireland.  Already 
exhortations  of  the  priests,  and  dispersed,  laborers  are  employed  on  some  of  these 
The  operation  of  the  recent  Labor-rate  Act  works  in  Tipperary.'* 
is  represented  as  unsatisfactory,  diverting  It  is  objected  that  in  some  baronies  they 
the  industry  of  the  country  from  the  sub-  have  presented  sums  of  money  exceeding 
stantial  improvement  of  its  natural  resourc-  Uie  vsduation  of  the  rental  of  those  baronies, 
es  and  stimulating  those  **  habits  of  labo-  and  that  the  kind  of  labor  given  to  the 
rious  indolence*'  which  are  the  disease  of  starving  population  (that  of  breaking  stones 
the  nation.  The  Daily  JVlnM,  after  exhort-  for  roads)  is  not  calculated  to  stimulate 
ing  the  cpvernment  and  people  of  Ireland  them  to  enterprising  industry.  Roads  are 
against  giving  way  to  panic,  sums  up  the  now  laid  out  leading  nowhere ;  works 
actual  state  of  available  resources  and  pre-  planned  which  will  Mnefit  none  but  the 
•ents  the  following  as  a  favorable  picture  county  surveyors,  and  the  land  which  pays 
of  the  actual  condition  of  the  country,  for  all,  derives  no  benefit  from  the  measure. 
**  The  stores  of  food  already  in  the  country  There  has  l>een  a  general  failure  of  the 
or  on  their  way  to  it,  are  sufficient  to  feed  potato  crop  and  consequent  scarcity  and 
the  people  till  the  next  harvest.  There  is  privation  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
a  very  considerable  amount  of  home-grown  A  Commissariat  officer  was  to  be  sent  there 
fnrain  and  Indian  corn  in  private  hands  in  bv  govArnment  to  make  report  of  the  proba- 
Ireland.  About  the  middle  of  August  ble  supply  of  food  required.  The  annual 
there  were  in  the  various  depots  430  tons  meeting  of  the  London  city  livery  to  elect  a 
of  oatmeal;  7,500  sacks,  13,000  barrels.  Lord  Mayor  took  place  Sept  29th,  Guild- 
and  upwards  of  5,000,000  lbs  of  Indian  hall :  Alderman  Thomas  Wood  had  a  ma- 
corn  meal,  besides  8,000  bushels  of  Indian  jority  over  the  other  candidates,  but  the 
corn.  The  stores  since  that  time  have  election  was  not  decided.  The  bronze 
rather  increased  than  diminished.  The  equestrian  statue  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
Commissariat  sent  out  large  orders  for  In-  by  Wyat,  was  raised  to  its  place  at  Hyde 
cUan  meal  and  other  grain  to  the  United  Park  corner.  This  statue  is  much  ridiculed 
States  by  the  packets  of  the  4th  and  19th  of  by  Punch  and  the  London  prsss  generally. 
last  month,  and  further  orders  are  to  he  sent  Covent  Garden  Theatre  is  to  be  opened  as 
by  the  packets  of  the  present  month ;  so  a  rival  to  the  Italian  Opera  House  early  in 
that  large  supplies  may  be  expected  in  the  1847 ;  this  novelty  in  the  musical  word  is 
course  of  six  weeks.  Commercial  letters  .said  to  be  owinc  to  a  breach  between  the 
from  New  York  mention  large  shipments  manager  of  the  latter,  Mr.  I^mley,  and  bis 
of  grain  making  there  to  private  account,  musi^  director,  Si|por  Costa,  who  is  to 
The  military  stores  in  Ireland  have  been  direct  the  new  establishment 

g laced  at  the  disposal  of  the  Commissariat  The  London  papers  record  the  death  of 

tx  government  steamers  are  incessantly  the  venerable  Tnomas  Clarkson,  the  Apos- 

busy  carrying  fresh  supplies  of  grain  and  tie  of  British  Slave  Emancipatioii,  on  the 

meal  to  the  several  depots;  and  several  26th  September,  at  the  age  or  87.    He  pub* 
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Queen  of  Spain :   and  U  is  thia  poasible  some  efficient  steps  to  destroy  the  monopo- 
union  of  the  Courts  which  excites  tne  jeal-  lizing  supremacy  of  the  Netherlands  in  that 
ouiy,  and  meets  the  hostility  of  England,  empire  and  pronounced  Mr.  Brooke  **  one 
Nothing  seems  more  unlikely  than  that  such  of  the  greatest  Englishmen  of  thit  century ," 
a  question  as  this  should  be  permitted  to  for  the  truly  wonderful  results  which  he  has 
disturb  the  peace  of  Europe ;  and  yet  many  achieved  in  the  Island  of  Borneo.    *'  The 
of  the  most  influential  journals  of  London  unexampled  energy  of  a  single  Englishman," 
insist  that  the  marriage  should,  and  predict  says  that  journal,  ''has  already  gone  far  to 
that  it  will,  be  prevented  by  the  forcible  make  our  name  respected,  and  our  interven- 
intervention  of  Great  Britain,  if  it  cannot  be  tion  welcome,  and  if  our  projected  occupation 
done  in  any  other  way.      Such  a  result,  of  an  island  near  Borneo  should  issue  in  a 
however,  is  scarcely  possible;  and  we  have  more  familiar  intercourse  with  it  and  with 
DO  doubt  that  both  the  marriages  will  soon  Japan,  both  at  present,  probably  misinform- 
take  place,  and  receive  the  acquiescence  of  ed  of  otir  character  and  intentions,  it  will  be 
all  the  powers  concerned.  a  result  as  favorable  to  the  natives  of  these 
The  English  are  making  rapid  progress  mysterious  islands  as  it  will  be  gratifying  to 
towards  an  establishment  of  their  authority  the  curiosity  of  all  the  historians  and  phi- 
and  power    in    the   seas   around  Borneo,  losophers  of  Britain.** 
Mr.  James  Brooke,  whose  adventurous  settle-  Of  literary   intelligence   there  is  none. 
ment  in  Borneo  has  beea  made  known  to  the  The  first  number  of  Dicketu^B  new  novel  has 
world  through  the  admirable  and  interesting  been  Issued  and  is  said  to  l>e  worthy  of  his 
work  of  Capt.  Keppell,  is  using  the  power  fame  in  its  best  days.    Several  American 
delegated  to  him  by  the  Sultan  of  Borneo,  works  are  very  favorably  noticed  in  the  Lon- 
with    vigor    and   effect,   and    has    already  don  Critical  journals.    Miss  Fti//fr's  *  Papers 
invoked  and  procured  the  intervention  of  on  Literature  and  Art*  receive  very  warm 
the  En{^sh  in  his  behalf.    A  naval  force  commendation  from  some  of  the  ablest  and 
under  Rear-Admiral  Cochrane  was  sent  out  l)est  of  them  ;   and   Hawthorne's  *  Mosses 
to  aid  in  the  suppression  of  piracy,  on  the  from  an  old  Manse*  are  also  heartily  praised, 
northern  shores  or  the  Island.    The  Admiral  The  Athensum  reviews  the  books  of  Gil- 
•ucceeded  in  forcing  his  boats  up  the  Borneo  uam  Bl  Thompson  on  Mexico,  and  has  a 
river,  and  compelling  the  Sultan  to  seek  brief  notice  of  Watler*s  Ecclesiastic  remi- 
aafetyin  flight    There  is  little  doubt  that  niscences  of  the  United  States.    South  ct*8 
the  English  will  take    possession   of   the  *  Life  of  Wesley' has  been  republished,  with 
island  of  Labuan,  situatea  a  little  north  of  notes  by  Coleridge,  which  materially  en- 
Borneo,  and  make  it  a  naval  depot  for  their  hance  its  value.    It  will  undoubtedly  be  re- 
trade  in    the    Eastim  Archipelago.    This  printed  here,  as  it  is  one  of  the  very  best 
must  inevitably  lead  to  increased  intercourse  productions  of  the  age.    Colertoge*b  notes 
with    that   region    of  the    earth, — to    the  are    characteristic    and    instructive.     The 
settlement  of  Australia,  and  the  opening  of  Atheneum  notices  the  *  Story  of  Toby,' which 
trade  with  the  Empire    of  Japan,  which  has  been  published  as  a  sequel  to  *  Typee* 
hitherto  has  repelled  all  attempts  of  the  kind,  and  says  of  it  that  it  does  not  essentially 
chiefly,  as  is  believed,  through  the  predom-  confirm  the  suspected  truth  of  the  original 
inant  influence  of  the  Dutch.    The  Timet  is  work. 
already  calling  upon  the  government  to  take 
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Etchings  of  a  Whale  Cruise ^  tmth  ^otes 
of  a  sojourn  on  the  bland  of  Zanxibar  ; 
to  whtch  is  appended  a  brief  History  of 
the  Whale  Fishery,  its  past  and  present 
condition.    By  J.  Ross  Brown.     New 
York  :  Harper  At  Brothers. 
The  little  narrative  put  out  some  years 
since  by  Mr.  Dana,  entitled  "  Two  Years 
before  the  Mast,"  was  read  as  widely,  per- 
haps, as  any  book  overwritten  by  an  Aine- 
rioan.     It  deserved  its  popularity,  for  it  had 
uncommon  characteristics.    Most  writers, 
with  the  various  opportunities  which  Mr. 
Dana  had  for  ambitious  description,  would 


have  made  great  efforts  for  eloquent  and 
poetical  outbursts.  By  a  happy  judgment, 
or  a  no  less  fortunate  carelessness  of  pro- 
ducing any  sreat  cflects,  the  writer  of 
"  Two  Years  before  the  Mast "  made  use  of 
a  perfectly  straightforward,  simple,  unor- 
namented  style,  as  if  he  were  relating  his 
two  years  Ufe  to  a  fire* side  companion. 
There  was  present  in  the  book  the  evidence 
of  a  fine  imagination — but  no  display  was 
made  of  it  ;.and  the  humanity  imbuins  the 
narrative  vvas  a  charm  superior  to  all  others. 
In  brief,  the  book  was  found  to  be,  like 
Beauty,  *'whcn  unadorned,  adorned  the 
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most.**  This  narratire  of  a  Whaling  Cruise,  of  the  late  English  schooL    There  is  mm 

by  a  youDg  man  of  the  West,  appears  to  us  of  WooUet  andof  Kiiian  than  of  Ficdeo  cr 

T^  nearly  as  clever  a  book  as  tnat  of  Mr.  Bartalozzi  in  the  landscape    and  6fiirr4 

Dana.     It  is  not  in  any  respect  modeled  The  style  of  its  execution  leans  more  n> 

after  it,  and  does  not  treat  of  any  similar  strength  and  feature  than  to  softness  n/d 

scenes,  except  those  in  which  the  ill-treat-  smoothness :  an  inclination  which  %pezK» 

ment  of  sailors  is  painfully  exhibited.   But  well  for  the  rising  spirit  of  the  art.     Ti>< 

it  has  nearly  the  same  simplicity  of  style,  shadows  are  profouoid  and  simple,  the  Hi*- 

directness  of  remark  and  earnest  spirit  of  tances  bosky  and  varied :  the  whole  has  a 

humanity,  with  a , decided  though  never  firm  and  cletr  effect,  and    produces   aa 

t>oisterous  vein  of  humor,  of  wnich  the  agreeable  impression  on  the  eye ;  but  f.^ 

'*  Two  Years  before  the  Mast "  possesses  its  effect  on  the  deeper  sense  we  coi:^ 

very  little.     It  is,  unquestionably,  one  of  find  some  fault  with  it.     Only  one  il:r^ 

the  best  books  of  the  season,  and  deserves,  strikes  us,  in  the  graver's  part,  as  aiLend- 

as  it  can  hardly  fail  to  have,  a  wide  circu-  able,  and  tbat  is  that  the  accidental  shad^  v^^ 

lation.    It  is  published  in  the  most  elegant  on  the  figures  are  hard  and  patch ▼.    Tte 

style  of  paper  and  typography,  and  embel-  artist,  in  his  effort  after  clearness,  has  f&iJ«B 

lished  with  a  large  number  of  engravings.  naturally  enough  into  hardness — a  fault  i  a 

There  is  a  great  deal  in  the  book  that  is  the  present  state  of  engraving  which  ve 

really  interesting.    The  writer  tells  his  incline  rather  to  praise  than  to  blame, 
narrative  not  merely  for  amusement  but  for        A  word  on  the  design  of  this  exc«Uect 

a  purpose.    He  has,  throughout  the  plea-  picture,  (which  we  are  compelled  to  }'o6i:t 

santries  of  his  wandering  descriptions,  like  of  through  the  engraving  only.)     It  strikes 

Dana,  a  design  to  show  up  the  abuses  of  our  fancy,  or  our  understanding,  w  bc<h^ 

authority  on  the  sea  to  wnich  sailors  are  that  the  action  of  the    soldier  refc»ii^ 

subject.    Some  of  his  censures  are  perhaps  Major  Andre's  offer  of  a  bribe,  is  too  th^a- 

not  quite  reasonable,  but  in  the  main  he  trical.  The  honest  man  seems  to  be  acU:^, 

teaches  some  noteworthy  and  painful  les-  in  the  worldly  eye,  not  as  an  honest,  bUf 

tons.    The  part  of  his  adventures  occupied  soldier  of  Washington's  army,  bat  as  a  very 

by  his  whaling  experience  is  amusing,  and  honest  piece  in  one  of  Mr.  Coleman's  ino' 

pre^entsa  good  many  clever  scenes.    After  comedies.    The  Andre  looks  finished  iri 

arriving  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  elegant,  has  a  Washin^n-like,  u  «.,  brsi- 

comparatively  unfrequented  by  vessels  of  rate  gentleman-like,  air,  which  is  pleas ir? 

commerce,  the  adventurer,  whose  whaling  enough  ;  but  the  sitting  figure  pleased  C'vr 

ambition  had  been  quite  tryed  out  of  him,  fancy  best    By  the  by,  are  the  "  li^bu"  uf 

bought  off  his  discharge^  and  remained  the  flesh  and  draperies  atrong  enott(h ; 
several  months  at  the  Island  of  Zanzibar.  ___ 

S^nSctr:reV^f^CTm^^^^^^^^  ^^^-^^'''//'?.''^.f  JT^  5^«^TI 

cat  are  ef  decided  interest.    He  tells  us        S^^JT'.'^J'K^t-.^-  ^*^J^^V^""t  * 
many  things  that  are  new,  and  our  slock  of        Collected  by  himself.    New  York  :  A^ 

knowledge  of  the  whole  eastern  coast  of  P^®^^°  *  ^*'- 

Africa  is  increased.    Our  readers  will  re-  i^jg  jg  ^  volume  of  eight  hundred  u4 

collect  that  portions  of  these  chapters  were  fo^ty  pages,  printed  in  clear  and  band^orot 

published  some  months  since  in  the  Re-  type,  on  paper  of  the  finest  qualitv.  and  1- 

view.    He  afterwards  visited  the  Island  of  lustrated  with  engravings  from  a  Vmriel^  cf 

St.  Helena.     The  volume  concludes  with  celebrated  pictures.    The   publishets  d*. 

t  very  full  history  of  the  Whale  Fisheries,  ggrve  much    credit   for    introducing  the 

abounding  in  novel  and  interesting  matter,  poetry  of  this  distinguished  author  to  ti^ 

The  book  is  a  thoroughly  readable  one.  American  public  in  so  beauUful  a  f«>na- 

—  The  fact  is,  the  time  baa  now  amTe4 

Engraving  of  the  Capture  of  Major  An-  ^^«n.  »n  the  mechanical  execution  of  a 

drejrom  a  painting  by  A.  B.  Durand,  book,  our  best  Houses  are  getUng  to  M 

in  tfU  possesHon  of  the  Hon.  James  K.  that  they  ought  not  to  be  ecbpeed  by  the 

Paulding.  Figureg  engraved  by  Aumzn  noted  Houses  of  London.     This  is  a  i 

JoNKS ;  landscape  by  Smioje  and  Hue-  »hould  be :  many  valuable  works  pobhsbed 

sHELWoon.    Published  by  the  American  within  a  few  years  have  been  remarfcaUf 

Art  Union,  exclusively  for  the  members,  cheap,  but  utterly  unfit  to  put  into  icy 

1945.    (Size  of  Plate  18  in.  by  13.)  permanent  library.              «  ^       ^    .,. 

As  an  intellectual  m«i,  Robert  Soatbev 

Engraving  in  this  country  has  not  failed  belongs  to  the  race  of  giants.    Very  (tm 

to  keep  pace  with  other  arts :  our  best  line  are  the  men  who,  on  the  whole,  have  done 

engravings  would  compare  well  with  the  more  to  enrich  the  treaaurvis  of  polite  bte- 

best  of  lUly  and  Germany.    The  excellent  rature ;  but  on  the  picaent  oocasioa  wv  shaO 

work  before  us,  if  it  be  taken  as  a  measure  only  express  our  opinion  of  him  as  a  potC 

of  the  public  and  artistic  taste,  shows  no-  Like  all  the  master-minstrels  ef  tbe  pest, 
^ng  of  the  weak  and  superficial  handl^i^  tre  standi  alone,  sod  eamiot  wUk  propriety 
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be  eomptrvd  with  any  of  hit  brother  poeti.  bidone  Itilian  (torn  tarnisff  hit  ftrour  Enr 

In  his  poetry,  we  find  a  most  flrongyet  lish  into  lame  TuaeanTMilton    on  tiSa 

delicate  imaginaUon  married  to  plain  prac-  other  hand,  would  very  probably  be  ffraS! 

tical  common  aenae ;  and  the  reaulU  of  thia  fied  and  proud  if  he  could  aee  the  veraion 

union  are  of  peculiar  value  to  the  lovers  of  of  **  Paradise  Lost "  made,  aome  years  since 

what  is  true  and  beautiful  in  nature  and  into  bold   and  sublime  Icelandic.    Taaao 

humanity.     The    prominent    feature   of  has  not  been  unfortunate  in  obtaining  an 

Southeys  poetry  is  its  versatUity.    The  Engliah  dress.    He  is  by  no  means  so  diffi. 

lover  of  heroic  and  historical  poetry  will  cult  an  original  as  Dante.      Not  to  be 

find  in  Joan  of  Arc  and  Madoc  in  Wales  measurably  successful  would  be  adisffrace 

the  love  of  Freedom  recorded  in  the  most  Fairfax's  version,  of  which  WaeyJ  Put* 

(aithful  style.      The  reader  who  would  nam  published  some  time  since  an  elesant 

have  glimpses  into  the  inner  being  of  the  edition,  was  very  rich  and  felicitous  ooe. 

unfortunate,  need  only  turn  to  his  English  aossing  a  fecundity  and  flow  of  ezDresidon 

and  Botany  Bay  Eclogues,  and  bis  occa-  almost  Shakespeareui.  Fairfax,  indeed  he. 

•lonal  pieces,  where  the  pauper's  funeral  longed  truly  to  the  Elizabethan  ase    *Dr 

and  the  sorrows  of  the  bereaved  are  so  Johnson  put  the  wretched  transUition  of 

truthfully  descnbed.  He  who  would  enjoy  Hoole  before  it ;  but  the  Doctor  was  a  foU 

a  hearty  laugh,  can  turn  to  the  Nond^ripts  lower  of  Dryden  and  Pope,  and  had  no  an- 

and  the  Devil's  Walk.     If  one  would  parU-  preciation  of  the  riches  of  that  earlier 

cipate  in  the  wild  and  fascinating  delirium  period.    We  never  could  set  a  neat  wav 

of  an  imagmaUon  at  once  grotesque  and  into  Hoole  ;  it  is  very  smooth  and  very  doll 

chastened,  he  must  read  the  marvelous  The  present  version,  by    Wiffin    is  in 

legends  of  Thalaba  and  Kehama,  which  are  finitely  superior  to  it.    In  some  ren>ect8  it 

enough  in  themselves  to  perpetuate  an  it  better  than  Fairfax's.    Ii  is  as  flowinr 

eminent  rcputotion.    No  library  can  be  and  eloquent,  but  not  to  richly  limple  and 

considered  complete  without  his  poetical  picturesque  —  has  not  to  much  of  the 

works,  and  no  person  can  understend  the  quaint  old  splendor  of  adornment  like  the 

full  power  of  a  virtuous  minstrel  without  illuminations  of  the  Missal  and  the  Gothic 

reading  the  poetry  of  Southey,  whose  mo-  window.    It  has,  however,  the  verv  irreat 

rality  is  as  eminent  as  his  poetic  faculty,  excellence  of  being  more  literal  •  it  dm! 

Southey  is  not  only  a  fine  poet— he  is  an  aesses  also  about  equal  strencth      Itia 

impulsive  yet  most  rational  philosopher;  written  in  the  Spenserian  miMure     Wa 

and  neither  his  most  charming  prose,  and  ue  not  certain  but  ths  orinnal  octave 

almost  as  charinine   poetry,    have  been  stan»  would  have  been  better?    Anobjec- 

sufficiently  read  in  this  country.  tion  to  taking  it  was,  doubtless,  that  Fair- 

(ax  had  also  chosen  it      The  octave   is 

The  Jerusalem  Delivered  rf  Tokquato  less  monotonous.    It  is  the  same  with  that 

Tasso.  Translated  into  English  Spen*  of  Berni  and  Pulci  and  Ariosto,  and  which 

serian  verse,  with  a  life  0/  the  oMlAsr,  Whisteoraft  first  imitated,  and  after  him 

by  J.  H.  WiiTiN.    New  York  :  Apple-  liord  Byron,  in  •«  Don  Juan.**    Itisridicu- 

ton  ac  Co.  lous,  by  the  way,  to  call  it  the  Don  Juan 

2.    Tasso's  Jerusalem  Delivered,  trans-  measure,  as  if  Byron  invented  it     The 

lated  by  Faxrwax,  New  York  :  Wiley  volume  is  executed  in  the  same  beautifbl 

9l  Putnam.  stvle  with  the  Dante  of  the  publishers. 

««IH  Venice,  Tasso  s  echoes  we  no  more,  poet   we   have  aeen  — a  high  forehead, 

(unless  you  Aire  the   gondolier  to  sintf  crowned  with  laurel,  and  eyes  stranael^ 

him ; )  but  the  chief  e^ort  of  the  secona  soul-full,  b«t  filled  with  profound  mSS 

great  poet  of  luUy  will  not  easily  die.  choly.    Poor  Tasso  ?  his  whole  face  is\s 

••  The  Jeru«lem     u,  still,  more  popuUr  unnaturaUy  sad  aa  that  with  which  "  the 

among  the  Italians,  as  it  has  been  for  the  woe-worn  Dante  smiled  ** 
last  two  centuries,  than  the  **  Divina  Com* 


rope.  ThU  has  spread  widely  the  know-  !;  m.!!!^:  translator  of  Webe^s  Theory 
iJge  of  it,  though'^mjt.  perha^,  its  just  re-  ^J^^f^  AnSKTn  'i^'V'*^"  ^'  ^•'^ 
putolion.  If  a  translatiMi  be  not  very  ex-  ^^*  *  ^'  Appleton  &  Co. 
cellent,  it  inevitably  lowers  the  idea  of  the  The  former  of  these  two  works,  namely 
original  in  the  mind  of  the  new  reader  of  Rudimental  Lessons  in  JIfum,*  contains 
Uste.  Whether  it  is  a  fcvor,  then,  to  an  the  intellectual  information  which  is  pro- 
author,  especially  a  jKiet,  to  melt  bis  fine  perly  concerned  with  the  primary  elem^ts 
creations  over  again  in  a  foreign  crucible,  of  Alusic.  regarded  either  as  an  art  or  as  a 
depends  entirely  on  the  skill  of  the  alche-  science,  either  in  its  relationship  to  vocal 
■list.    Byron  was  glad  to  buy  oflTaome  am-  peiibnnaace  or  to  instrumental  •  and  it  is 


M4  CriOemi  Jflt^et^.  [Sm. 


■bowed  MoDBoadi  to  be  like  ICacedn;  Ligki  m  Oe  Zlmeamg;mJi 

and  Adair  and  Boodinot^tbrnttbeCberokees        the  Fmmr  GmtftU.    Hew  York:  D.Af- 

were  tbe  ioal  thbca  of  laraeL  pleCoa  It  Co. 

He,agaui,p.l99,uifomuiitartbeezi^        ,- .,  .    ,  ,  ,        .  ir    i,  ..,.  i 

eace,  among  tbe  moontauw,  of  a  colon/  ot  ^\!^^  ^-^^Sf^^Jl!  ?Ii 
wkiie  aharighMM :  *       '  ""  "" 


**Bf  mfonnation   derived   firom   Tarions  «      »           ...           -.    ^ 

sources,  I  am  enabled  to  preseot  tbe  foOow-  '  w  tboae  who  liTe  not  m  tbe  prteoctf  a 

ing  statement  reUtire  to  this  interesting  peo>  ft  most  Taloablc  work. 

pie;  

"The  Mnnduea  are  a  nation  of  ictoe  oJo-  CkimAtrfi  htfvrmmtwm  fmr  the  PnfU. 

TW^  actoaUf  e«stmg  in  a  raflef  amooj  A  popular  EmtweUpmdU.    Fim  Jme- 

tbe  Siena  de  los  Mimbros  cfaam,  opon  one  of  Wmm  «#«#m««  t^tk  ■mmh  mmi  tiddk^m 

the  affluents  of  the  GUa,  in  the  extreme  north-  j_.Z^^  ^^^^^^ZJi\w^ 

western  part  of  the  Province  of  Sonora.  •*•  aaere  Cmh  ^ee  mmmmrem  '■f'^ 

•*  They  nomber  aboat  eight  hundred  in  all  «V-   PbUadelphia :  G.  B.  Zeflier  k  Ca 

Their  country  is  snrroonoed  bv  lofty  moon-  •rw^«-«^^^    ,^      .                 . 

tains  at  neany  every  point, ana  is  weU  wa-  The iia«e of " Cbaaioers  ""••"•f^J* 

tered  and  veiy  fertile,  though  of  limited  ex-  nected  with  one  of  tbe  meet  onafiKtedlf 

tent.    Their  dweUingi  are  spacious  apart-  veefal  aixi  intelligent  joomals  poUish^  ■ 

ments,  nicely  excavated  in  the  hill-cides,  and  the  language — is  sufficient  to  insnzc  for  tha 

are  frequently  cut  in  the  soUd  rock.            .  compilation  a  general   regard.     Lockuf 

"They  soW  by  agncuhuie,  and  raise  jnto  Uie  work  itself,  we  fiwi  it  inetm 

cattle,  bories  and  sheen.    Their  feature,  cor-  _,  J'lJlSr  ;iTr^;-!LS^i;.i-Z: 


respoAdwitbtboee  of  Europeans,  though  with  waj  •dmirabl^  f«Al  of  ialereati^ 

a  SSmplexion,  perhapa,  somewhat  fairer,  and  *"«  ^  •  tbooaand  topica,  and,  wtat  » 

a  form  equally  if  not  more  gracefuL  more,  infonnatioB  to  be  relied  od.  The  ■* 

•«  Among  tnem  are  many  of  the  uts  and  tides  are,  of  conne,  bj  diiereat  bandi.  m 

eomforu  of  civilixed  hfe.    They  spin  and  is  evident  eiKmgb  by  difierenccs  in  iCrki 

weave,  and  maanfactnre  butter  and  cheeae,  but  the  language  employed  is  cenenDy 

wi^n»nyoftbehixunes  known  to  more  en-  lucid  andlbwiDg,  and    marked  witt  • 

^rS^r  Mi^  economy,  though  much  •^P^^  '^^  ^  ^  "^'^^^ 
after  tbe  patnaichal  order,  is  purely  repobli-  *^^ 

nn  in  its  character.   The  okT  men  exerciae  pictgHai  Histcry  of  EmMlamd,  .Vse.  5,i, 

the  sopremecootrol mtheenactmentand exe-  ^T    vITv^^.  U^^^S^iTttSs^ 
eatioa  of  tbe  Uws.    These  laws  are  nsoally        '•    W«w  York  :  Harper  fc  Bwtbsta. 

of  the  moat  sinoplc  form,  and  tend  to  promote  .   .  ^-    _.^ 

the  general  wdtore  of  the  community.    They        We  have  before  ccoiDeiMed  this  w««. 

are  made  by  a  concurrent  m^rity  of  the  se-  as  utxloabtcdly  aflbrding  more  accvnte  m- 

■ion  in  council— each  male  individnal,  over  formation  respecting  the  early  ages  of  Eaf> 

a  specified  age,  being  allowed  a  voice  and  a  Und,  especially  of  tbe  coetoma  and  ■» 

^^u,       .         e  ...      . ,       .  ners  of  the  people,  with  local  annals,  lao* 

"  Qnes^io^  of  nght  and  wronp  are  beard  ^^  indi vidwd  characteristics  and  cis«i 

and  adjudged  by  a  committee  selected  from  "f  ?•    '"*"/ '"*^  ^^^  Vu     VL^'^TT 

the  councH  of  seniors,  who  are  likewise  em-  ^  biography,  than  any  other  l«t«7«  «*• 

powered  to  redreas  the  ii^ured,  and  paas  sen-  Uoffuege.    It  baa  not  tbe  onginabty  m 


tence  upon  the  criminal.  polish  of  Hume,  or  perhaps  the  fnlhMW*' 

—  ..  ..  .....  .     X  —  -  -  -    — 

IOQ1 


*'  In  morals,  they  are  represented  as  honest  political  changes  to  be  found  in 

and  virtuous.    In  religion,  they  differ  but  lit-  bat  it  is  in  general  respects  sopcricr  to  tha 

tie  from  other  Indisns.  y^^j^  and  ui  f uU  of  interest  on  every  fi^ 

JJiVr'^^^Si^acIjS^n'SfJI^  It  is  issued  by  the  publishers  wiU  £5 

go  to  war»  nor  even,  as  a  common  thing,  op-  *i,.„^,^^.^__^-:;^  m^^l\  :>  aw^  ..:•  i«  lU 

pose  resistance  to  the  hostUe  incundols^  lI««f'»S*-<»'"**,«9?^^»»  .^.  "'"J'^'T 

surrounding  nationa.    On  the  appearance  of  Enwwb  «>py .  of  wbicb  U  «  dcaigBad  M  to 

an  enemy,  they  immediately  retreat,  with  *  dose  tranacnpC 

tbeir  cattle,  borsea,  sheep  and  other  valuablea,  ____ 
to  mountam,  caverns,  ntted  at  all  times  for 

their  reception— where,  by  barricading  the  jf  Text  Book  qf  Ckemittrv  ;  for  At  wr 

entrances,  they  are  at  once  secure,  without  ^  Schools  and   CmUegt*      By  J«« 

a  resort  to  arms."  Wiixiam  DmAFUi,  M.D.    New  Tcrt 

Of  course,  our  pbiloeopbic  traveler  con-  Harper  Jt  Brotbera. 
dders  them  a  colony  or  Romans; — some 

persons  might  doubt  if  the  people  described  This  volume  containa  the  fobstanet  4 

enst  at  alL  tbe  lectures  wbicb  Mr.  Draper  bss  hsa 

The  book  is,  perhaps,  worth  purchasing ;  accustomed  for  some  yean  to  deliver  ia  tkt 

but,  with  several  others  ttiat  have  lately  University  of  New  Tcrk.   It  is  aac^  fUla 

been  written  about  these  regions,  it  quite  than  any  school  bookoa  Chemisti^^p^ 

sinks  out  of  si^ht  in  comparison  with  Fre-  lished,  containing,  in  a  piyilsT  faau** 


mont's  Narrative,  some  parts  of  which  are    lucidly arranged,aO  tbe  mooera  d 
almost  as  admirable  as  Cesar^  Comments-     in  this  intensting  and  iiuumt^  ^^  ^ 
riea.  knowledge.     Tbe  illuitrmtMai«**^>^ 
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THE    TWENTY-NINTH    CONGRESS. 

0ns  session  of  this  Congress  has  gone  to  the  earlier  statesmen  of  the  Union. 
hji  another  has  begun.  The  country  Turning  its  back  upon  that  wretched 
has  reason  to  rejoice  that  it  is  so  near  its  conceit  of  the  day,  which  calls  itself  tha 
end.  The  late  elections  exhibit  an  ex-  proj^ressiye  principle — and  which,  as  ex- 
traoidinary  revolt  in  the  public  mind  hibited  in  our  legislation,  is  nothinj^ 
■gainst  the  principles,  professions  and  more  than  the  charlatanry  of  small  poll- 
practice  of  the  dominant  paity  which  ticians,  who  come  into  the  public  servica 
has  guided  the  conduct  of  this  Congress,  unprovided  with  the  exi>erience,  and  un« 
The  elections  yet  to  be  held,  we  may  be-  endowed  with  the  capacity,  for  the  g^rave 
liere,  will  speak  with  equal  emphasis  to  duties  of  statesmanshiji — it  placed  itself 
the  same  purport  The  Twenty-Ninth  upon  the  ground  which  was  occupied 
Congress  will  terminate  its  career  in  a  by  the  last  administration  of  Madison, 
blaze  of  pcmular  reproof.  and  which  was  preserved  through  the 

In  the  bnW  review  which  we  propose  two  administrations  that  followed,  with 

to  make  of  some  of  the  leading  measures  the  approbation  and  support  of  the  most 

to  which  this  Congress  has  given  its  eminent  and  capable  men  who  have  ever 

sanction,  we  are  led,  by  many  considera-  graced  the  public  counsels  of  this  coun- 

tionSf  to  recur  to  that  with  which  it  try.    It  should  never  be  forgotten  that 

stands  in  very  remarkable  contrast— the  the  Twenty- Seventh  Congress,  in  the 

ever- memorable  Twenty-Seventh.  These  scheme  of  its  action,  aimed  at  perpetuat- 

two  legislative  bodies  may  be  regarded  ing  that  system  of  measures  which  may 

as  rivals  in  the  public  view.    They  are  be  described  as  the  Madisonian  platform, 

antagonistic  in  nearly  every  point  of  doc-  and  which  was  sustained,  in  1816,  by 

trine  and  policy  imecting  the  manage-  the  whole  democracy  of  the  Union;— 

ment  ol  public  affi&ira ;   each  the  sign  which  had  Madison  himself,  Clay,  Craw- 

aod  exponwit  of  a  new  administration ;  ford,  Calhoun,  Lowndes,  Sergeant,  and 

aach  the  type  of  the  party  by  which  it  a  host  of  othera  not  less  renowned,  foe 

was  controlled.     We  can  find  no  better  its  champions ;  which  gave  to  the  coun- 

hidex,  in  the  events  of  our  time,  to  the  try  the  Tariff,  the  Bank,  the  Internal  (m- 

ekaracteristic  temper,  aims  and  practical  provements,  as  its  measures,  and  the 

purposes  of  the  two  great  parties  which  careful    restraint  of   Executive  power, 

divide  the  nation,  than  is  afibrded  in  the  economy  of  administration,  and  faithful 

history  of  these  two  Congresses.  execution  of  the  Laws  as  its  principles. 

Of  the  Twenty -Seventh  it  may  be  said.  Endeavoring  to  conduct  its  action  ac- 
that  its  ruling  influence  was  Conservat-  cording  to  this  scheme,  the  Twenty- 
ism.  It  was  careful  to  maintain  the  na-  Seventh  Congress  was  industrious  to 
institutions  as  they  were  known  suggest  and  promote  whatever  was  likely 
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to  enlaifv  the  nadomU  proqieritr.    It    it  the  sabieet  of  dco 

sought  to  regulate  the  curreocy  oy  a  of  State  DuUificatioa  in  k»c  tcctioM  d 

Nauooal  Bank,  improred  and  guarded  the  Onion,  bj  a  p>Aitj  which  afecu  li 

hj  ty^Tj  goarantee  which  a  long  expe-  be  the  champion  of  equal  rightt  wi  m- 

nence  liad  8uggeste4  as  Jikelj  to  protect  sumee  to  call  ilBelf  the  deaoaacy. 

it  against  abuse.    It  became,  in  the  moet  This  Congress  resumed,  and  wnb  co»> 

libml  sense,  the  patron  of  domestic  in-  plete  success  during  the  period  of  itsovi 

dnstry ;  and,  with  infinite  care  and  study,  existence,  that  ill-fated  policy,  vhid 

enacted  a  Tariff  by  which  it  imparted  has,  under  less  propitious  co«aicU,sdM 

the  greatest  vigor  to  erery  resource  of  the  Republic  ol  Texas  to  the  Uoioft.   A 

labor.    It  provided  means  for  the  pro-  scrupulous  adherence  to  the  hmits  of 

tection  and  expansion  of  our  lake  and  constitutional  power,  a  beoomia^  acMi- 

river  commerce,  for  the  multiplication  bility  to  the  injustice  which  aigbt  W 

and  scarcity  of  harbors  and  the  erection  done  to  the  rights  of  a  friendiy  sei^kkir 

of  lighthouses.    It  directed  a  distribution  republic,  and  an  apprebenstoo  of  tho« 

of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  to  be  unhappy  consequences  which  bave  usot 

made  amongst  the  several  States,  as  long  been  realized,  and  were  then  foracct 

as  the  country  should  be  at  peace — in  and  foretold,  will  ever  riodicale  the  » 

accordance  with  a  policy  which  all  par-  dom  as  well  as  the  humanity  which  ie> 

ties  had  once  approved,  and  which  never  fused  to  concur  in  the  Annexaiiofi. 

fell  into  disfavor  until  it  was  discovered  These  are  amonnt  the  triaapW  d 

that  its  adoption  might  add  to  the  already  the  Twenty-Seventh  Congress,    deveal 

brilliant  reputation  of  one  of  the  wisest  of  the  measures  which  we  have  cpiM* 

and  best  of  American  statesmen.    It  en-  rated  in  this  summary,  it  is  true,  woe 

larged  our  forei^  trade  by  the  Chinese  not  permitted  to  take  eftct    Thej  (cfl 

Treaty;   and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  under  that  formidable  power  of  the  veto 

permanent  peace  with  Great  Britain  by  which  the  accidental  oocupaat  o(  ikt 

the  wise  and  just  spirit  in  which  it  met  chief  magistracy  of  that  day  ha»  nUt/d 

the  difficulties  of  the  Macleod  and  Bonn-  even  more  odious  than  it  had  been  bciiM, 

dary  questions.    And  it  cannot  be  doubt-  by  his  attempt  to  make  it  snbsenictl » 

ed  that  the  equitable  disposition  mani-  the  mean  flattery  of  one  party  astf  tki 

icsted  by  this  Congress,  m  reference  to  deliberate  betrayal  of  the  other.    Stil 

these  negotiations,  prepared  the  way  for  what  that  Congress  acconplished  i«  Ml 

the  adjustment  of  the  dispute  as  to  Ore-  more  honorable  to  its  iianie,  than  whu  k 

con,  and  thus  contributed,  in  no  small  was  denied  the  privil^e  of  giviag  lo  ikt 

degree,  to  the  removal  of  the  only  re-  country.    Nor  is  it  less  to  be  tuMfiW 

maining  point  of  collision  between  two  for  its  many  labors  that  were  aol  Bstsni 

l^reat  oooununities,  of  whom  it  has  been  into  actual  legislation.     It  devoted  iu  si- 

justly   said — that    they   possessed    the  tent  ion  to  every  branch  of  the  fdim 

means  of  doing  to  each  other  and  to  the  service ;  its  investigations  in  this  M 

cause  of  civilization  more  good  or  more  were  careful,  minute  and  comprchesaft; 

harm  than  any  other  nations  upon  the  and  there  may  be  (bund,  in  the  rrpem 

globe.  of  its  committees,  a  digerted  aais  d  »• 

It  established  an  economical  adminis-  formation  upon  the  public  afius.  lii 

tration ;  arrested  the  ruinous  policy  by  an  amount  of  prepared  busiacfs  tpachK 

which,  in  a  time  of  peace  with  all  for-  the  various  interests  of  the  natiot,  wm 

eign  powers,  a  national  debt  had  been  may  serve  as  the  basis  of  asefal  l«y»l^ 

permitted  to  grow  up;  provided  means  tion  for  many  years   to   eons.    Tli 

ior  its  extinguishment,  and  restored  the  Twenty-Seventh  was,  in  fact,  a  voriaf 

creditof  the  government,  which  a  waste-  Congress.    It  aimed  to  pmeat  «>  tk 

ful  system  of  expenditure  had  impaired,  country,  in  visible  shape,  an  caibodiMtf 

It  repealed  the  Independent  Treasury —  of  that  political  philosophy  whicft  tk 

that  most  absurd  abortion  in  legislation  Whigs  have  ever  believed  to  be  \mn^ 

which  partisan  pride  and  obstinacy  ever  to  the  prosperity  and  graadear  of  tbc  ss> 

inflicted  upon  the  country.    It  enacted  t>on-     "  ^^  steadfast  to  this  fffotu 

the  single  district  system  ior  the  election  and  spared  no  toil  to  comanad  Mf  M 

of  the  House  of  Representatives^a  mea-  the  judgment  and  aflectioos  ol  the  ps»> 

aare  so  eminentlv  just,  so  exactly  in  ac-  pie  by  its  industry,  its  patrioiiaa  satf  ^ 

cordance  with  the  spirit  and  design  of  fidelity  to  every  interfst  embcaoid  witte 

the  Constitution,  that  we  cannot  cease  the  circle  of  nalioaal  concam. 

to  wonder  at  the  hardihood  wliieh  made  The  Twenty-Nisth  Coogias  « 
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ia   every  lespeet,  the   lereree  of   the    aod  aedess.    The  object  of  the  war*  if 
Twenty- Seventh.    Its  first  characteristic    it  be  what  it  is  pretended — for  we  are  as 
is  its  tendency  towards   de8tnicti?ism.    yet  without  any  clear  avowal  of  its  real 
There  is  apparent  in  its  action  a  recog-    purpose — could  have  been  better  accom- 
nition  of  positive  pleasure  in  doing  what    plished  without  an  invasion  than  with  it 
is  calculated  to  surprise  the  country  by    It  is,  therefore,  but  an  indefensible  aggres- 
its  boldness  and  its  novelty.    It  harbored    sion  upon  a  weak  and  distracted  country, 
the  utmost  ultraism  on  the  Oregon  and    wholly  unworthy  the  prowess  of  our  arms. 
Texas  questions : — nothinz  was  too  ex-        We  began  by  the  annexation  of  Texas, 
travagant  to  be  said  or  done  on  those    Theextent  of  our  duty, after  that  m'easure, 
topics.    It  has  given  to  the  Constitution    was  to  defend  this  new  possession.    To 
an  entirely  new  character.    They  who    that  point  the  country  would  have  been 
could  not  find  authority  to  pave  the    with  the  administration — even  those  who 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  or  to  make  a  na*    opposed  the  policy  of  the  annexation, 
tional   turnpike,  have  now   discovered    To  this  extent,  the  rresident  has  had  am* 
power  to  bring  new  empires  within  the    pie  evidence  that  all  parties  would  have 
Union.    With  this  body  the  will  of  party    united  with  him  and  lent  their  aid  to  the 
is  everything.    In  the  advocacy  of  the    achievement  of  a  secure  and  honorable 
President's  movements  against  Mexico,    peace.    With  all  due  allowance  for  the 
it  has  stripped  itself  and  its  successors  of    natural  ebullition   of   Mexican  feeling 
the  right  of  judging  upon  the  expediency    against  the  annexation,  there  is  scarcely 
of  a  war,  and  given  that  question  over    a  doubt  that  wise  forbearance  on  our 
to   the   arbitrament  of   the    Executive    side,  and  firm  assertion  of  our  purpose 
alone.    In  the*  re-establishment  of  the    to  resist  all  attempts  on  the  part  of  Mexi- 
Independent  Treasury,  it  has  not  only    co  to  repossess  herself  of  ner  lost  pro- 
been  flrnilty  of  a  piece  of  inexcusable    vince,  would  have  soon  been  followed  by 
folly,  but  it  has  defied  the  public  will    a  restoration  of  friendly  relations.    But 
and  treated  it  with  contumely.    In  the    the  President  has  gone  far  beyond  this 
repeal  of  the  Tariff  of  1842  it  has  griev-    position.     We  have  become  invaders — 
ously  assailed  the  welfare  of  the  people,    not  to  defend  Texas  but  to  add  new  do- 
and  consummated  an  act  of  perfidy  which,    mains  to  our  national  territory, 
for  its  intrepidity — if  not  for  its  impolicy        Without  intending  to  dwell  upon  the 
— is  without  a  parallel  in  our  history,    history  of  this  war  and  its  objects,  there 
The  country  has  looked  with  amazement    are  one  or  two  inquiries,  connected  with 
upon  the  hardihood  with  which  their  re-    our  pretensions,  upon  which  the  people 
presentati?es  have  advanced  in  this  work    will  hereafter  demand  an  explanation. 
of  destruction ;  and  the  public  senstbility       When  the  question  of  annexation  was 
to  their  misdeeds  seems, -for  the  moment,    brought  to  the  consideration  of  the  last 
even  to  have  been  blunted  by  the  fre-    Congress,  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
qnency  of  the  recurrence  of  acts  which    Senate,  v^ose  course  upon  this  measure 
singly  could  not  escape  a  quick  and  in-    entitles  him  to  the  respect  and  the  thanks 
dignant  denunciation.  of  the  nation — we  mean  Mr.  Benton-— 

To  say  nothing  of  the  unfortunate  ex-  very  pertinently  asked :  What  Texas  is  it, 
hibition  made  by  the  President  and  some  that  it  is  proposed  to  annex  to  this  Union  ? 
of  his  friends  in  the  Oregon  question —  Is  it  the  province  of  that  name,  formerly 
the  peculiar  absurdity  of  which  has  been  belonging  to  the  Mexican  confederation, 
sufficiently  reproved  in  the  manly  and  which  revolted  and,  on  the  plains  of  Sas 
wise  statesmanship  of  the  Senate— we  Jacinto,  won  its  independence?  that  Tex- 
can  find  no  language  too  strong  to  ex-  as  which  was  bounded  by  the  Nueces 
press  our  objections  to  the  course  of  and  the  Red  River,  and  known  to  all  geo- 
Oovemment  action  by  which  the  country  j^raphers  as  definitively  as  any  other  Mex* 
has  become  involved  in  the  Mexican  ican  State  ? — Or  is  it  prooosed  to  annex 
war.  The  Twenty-Ninth  Confess  has  that  country  which  is  denned  only  in  an 
made  itself  accessory  to  the  folly  and  act  of  the  Texan  Congress ;  which  claims 
improvidence  of  this  act,  not  only  by  its  to  have  the  Rio  Grande  for  its  limit  up  to 
acquiescence  but  by  its  vindication  of  the  forty-second  parallel  of  latitude,  aod 
the  President  and  its  active  co-operation  includes  large  portions  of  five  Mexican 
in  his  views.  provinces  that  have  never  revolted,  bat 

We  see  no  justification  of  that  war  in  now  live  contentedly  under  the  Mexican 
any  incident  of  its  history.  It  had  its  law ;  within  whose  borders  no  hostile 
origin  in  an  untruth.    It  was  impolitic    Texan  has  ever  been,  except  as  a  pri»> 
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oner  of  war  ?    This  was,  in  rabstance,  tbe  march  of  Mexican  troope  oa  the  kfl 

Mr.  Benton'«  inquiry.    The  reply  was :  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande  was  an  act  of 

There  is  no  porpose  to  annex  any  other  war  begun  by  Mexico  bereelf ;  and,  ihit 

State  or  part  ot  any  province,  but  that  hayinff  thus  begun  the  war,  the  wai  to 

which  has  conquered  its  independence —  bide  tne  consequencea.     This  vatraA 

the  Texas  of  the  Mexican  confederation,  regarding  the  first  act  of  war  wis  inseif- 

It  was  said,  moreover,  that  the  acquisi-  ed  into  tne  preamble  of  a  bill  to  provide 

tion  of  any  boundary  beyond  the  recor-  supplies  necessary  for  the  proteccioD  of 

nized  limits  of  that  State,  would  be  made  our  army,  now  threatened  by  a  fofce  of 

the  subject  of  friendly  negociation  with  superior  numbers  to  their  own.   The  in- 

Mexico.    This  answer,  more  than  any  nority  of  the  House,  the  Whigs,  avowed 

other  arfl;ument,  secured  the  passage  of  their  readiness  to  rote  the  supplies  as  ct- 

the  resolution  which  brought  the  new  sentiaJ,  in  the  existing  stale  of  afiurt,  id 

Republic  into  our  Union.   There  was  a  secure  the  means  of  an  early  pease :— 

pledge  given  that  no  war  should  be  pro-  they  protested  against  the  UsebooS  of 

yoked  upon  this  question.    It  fell  to  Mr.  the  preamble,  but  the  preTious  qoestios, 

Folk's  lot  to  redeem  this  pledge  to  the  called,  not  to  terminate  but  to  lorbid  aM 

country.    His  first  movement  was  to  de-  debate,  was  rigorously  enforced,  and  so 

mand  a  negociation  for  the  new  bounda-  alternative  was  left  but  to  paai  the  Ml, 

ry,  but  coupled  with  that  for  the  settle-  or  stand  exposed  to  the  odium  of  abss- 

ment  of  divers  other  comphunts,  and  at  doning  our  gallant  army  to  its  bte  is  tk 

the  same  time  to  order  armaments  both  by  midst  of  an  exasperated  enemy.    Cea* 

sea  and  land  to  the  Mexican  border.    The  tenting   themselves  with    their  protitf 

answer  from  Mexico  was  that  of  a  people  against  the  misrepresentation  coaitiMd 

irritated  with  the  unfriendly  character  of  in  the  preamble,  which  they  j vtly  le- 

the  whole  proceeding  for  the  annexation,  garded  as  a  snare  of  legislative  trickery, 

Thev  would  treat  only  for  the  settlement  Stey  treated  it  with  the  contempt  it  dr- 

of  the  Texas  question,  as  preliminary  to  served  and  performed  their  duty  to  ihi 

all  other  questions  for  discussion.    This  country  in  placing  all  the  means  aecna* 

did  not  satisfy  Mr.  Polk ;  and  our  army  ry  for  the  speedy  and  honorable  tenaiaa* 

was  marched  to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  plant-  tion  of  the  conflict  at  the  disposal  of  tbe 

ed  upon  territory  at  that  time  in  the  un-  Executive.    By  whataoerer  evcstbegwi, 

<||uestioned  occupation  and  under  the  ju-  they  saw  that  a  war  was  now  adsallj 

nsdiction  of  Mexico.   Batteries  were  con-  waged,  and  that  the  only  mode  of  extn- 

•tructed  to  threaten  the  Mexican  town  of  eating  the  nation  from  it,  without  ditcai- 

Matamoras ;  and  the  entrance  to  the  Rio  fiture  before  the  whole  world,  was  to  fif* 

Grande  was  blockaded  by  our  vessels.    A  nish  the  Government  every  facility  for  ii 

•kirmish  took  place,  as  might  have  been  prosecution  with  eflect.     They  propR^ 

expected ;  a  few  American  soldiers  were  left  the  Executive  to  take  the  ie.y)s« 

wounded ;  and  Col.  Cross,  a  valued  ofll-  bility  of  conducting  it  to  its  couAwucm. 

cer  of  our  service,  was  waylaid  and  slain.  Looking  to  the  provocation  of  the  war.ifci 

These  events  were  calculated  to  arrest  the  temper  in  which  our  demaaid  vpoa  Mcixs 

attention  of  the  country  and  draw  it  to  was  made,  the  occupation  of  temtorr  » 

the  seat  of  war ;  they  were  of  a  nature  to  which,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  the  MexSeas 

excite  some  degree  of  sensibility.    Ad-  claim  was  as  good  as  ours,  and  to  the  pi^ 

vantage  was  taken  of  this  by  the  Govern-  pable  violation  of  the  constiivtioaal  ie> 

nent  press,  to  raise  a  cry  of  vengeance  straint  upon  the  President  which  coaiM 

against  the  Mexicans,  « for  the  shedding  the  question  of  war  with  a  foreign  Mfasa 

of  American  blood  upon  American  soil."  exclusively  to  Congreni,  we  raanot  cos- 

We  were  now  informed  that  the  pledges  ceive  a  quarrel  more  indefensible  m  * 

given  at  the  date  of  the  annexation  were  origin,  more  worthy  of  censure  far  ihi 

nought — mere  empty  promises  to  secure  reckle(>sness  with  which  it  was  bemal 

an  object : — that  the  territory  of  Texas  forward,  or  likely  to  be  more  pcnucio* 

extended  to  the  Rio  Grande  and  covered  in  its  results  than  this.     We  have  scud 

the  space  defined  within  the  limits  of  the  towards  Mexico  too  much  ia  the  ffoit 

act  of  the  Texan  Congress ;  and  that  the  rebuked  in  the  fable  of  the  Wotf  sad  iki 

portions  of  the  five  Mexican  provinces.  Lamb,  and  have  held  her  to  a  Uoodv  so- 

spoken  of  by  Mr.  Benton,  were  embraced  count  for  muddying  the  stream,  at  tehek^ 

in   the  new  acquisition  of  the  United  with  a  little  moderation,  forbc           '"* 

States.    That  for  the  maintenance  of  this  Christian  charity,  we  might 

acquisition  we  were  now  in  arms ;  that  quenched  oor  thuat  in  amity. 
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TboMismiiotbersabjtclof  ramarkcoii-  lified.  AU  this  bj  yirtiiiB  of  the  mete 
aected  with  oar  pretensions  in  re|;ard  to  Executive  oommand  !  The  repreeenta- 
thifl  war.  If  the  annexation  was  intend-  tives  of  the  people  have  had  nothing  to 
ed  by  Congress  to  include  the  whole  ter-  say  to  it :  tne  people  themselves  have 
litory  embraced  by  the  boundary  as  de-  had  nothing  to  say  to  it  Annexation 
fined  by  the  Legislature  of  Texas  in  1836  has  grown  more  summary  than  ever; 
— that  IS,  if  it  extended  to  the  Rio  Grande  the  constitution  is  more  elastic  than  we 
and  thttnce  to  the  forty-second  parallel,  dreamed  of,  and  new  domains  crowd  in 
it  included  a  larse  portion  of  New  Mexi-  upon  us  like  the  multiplication  of  a  jug- 
CO,  containing  the  city  of  Santa  Fe.  But  glee's  balls  under  a  cup.  Truly,  the  strict 
the  same  Congress  which  made  the  an-  constructionists  have  kicked  up  some  new 
sexation,  passed  an  act  allowing  a  draw-  notions  of  late. 
back  on  merchandise  received  at  our  It  will  be  the  deep  reproach  of  the 
ports,  and  exported  to  iSanta  Fe.  The  present  Congress,  if  these  acts  are  suf- 
question  arises :  Why  was  this  drawback  lered  to  go  unquestioned.  That  body 
aiiowed?  The  answer  is:  Because  San-  will  not  escape  the  severest  condemnation 
ta  Fe  was,  in  the  opinion  of  Congress,  if  the  outran  which  has  been  perpe- 
in  a  foreign  country  :  it  was  clearly,  trated  upon  the  Constitution  in  this  ex- 
therefore,  no  part  of  Texas,  as  then  un-  traordinary  proceeding  be  not  visited 
derstood.  Now,  if  Santa  Fe  was  not  a  with  a  most  signal  rebuke.  We  cannot 
part  of  Texas  and  incorporated  by  the  but  fear,  from  tne  past,  from  all  that  we 
act  of  annexation  into  the  Union,  neither  have  seen  of  partv  subserviency,  that  the 
was  Point  Isabel,  nor  the  country  adja-  Twenty-Ninth  Congress  possesses  nei- 
cent  If  Point  Isabel  was  not  a  part,  ther  the  disposition  nor  the  faculty  to  do 
then  the  blood  which  was  drawn  in  the  the  country  justice  in  this  matter ;  that 
skirmish  upon  the  Rio  Grande,  was  not  even  the  echoes  of  that  voice,  which  haa 
shed  on  American  soil :  and  if  that  again  spoken  of  late  with  such  emphasis  from 
be  true,  there  is  need  of  eome  abatement  mountains  aorii  plains  that  nave,  here- 
of the  tone  of  Executive  declamation  tofore,  been  wont  to  send  forth  no 
against  the  profanation  of  the  American  other  than  notes  of  assentation  and  fealtjr. 
soil ;  some  good  reason  to  question  that  will  not  be  able  to  rouse  the  bated  spirit 
solemn  preamble  which  asserted  that  of  this  Congress  to  the  task  of  checking 
^  war  exists  by  the  act  of  Mexico ;"  its  too  lordly  master.  The  Whigs  may 
some  warrant  to  dispute  the  truth  as  speak,  and,  we  predict,  will  speak,  in  no 
well  as  the  wisdom  of  the  same  declara-  dulcet  accents,  on  these  points ;  tiiougk 
tion,  made  in  the  Presidential  messaire,  they  will,  doubtless,  find  all  the  apparar 
communicating  it  as  a  fact  to  rouse  Uie  tua  of  parliamentarv  restraint  broueht  into 
warlike  spirit  of  Congress.  This  pre-  use  to  suppress  the  inquiry,  and  evcai 
sented  a  ailemma  to  the  administration,  silence  the  voice  of  complaint  But  it  is 
Formidable  enough  it  was.  We  have  not  long  before  the  people  themselves 
heard  that  Mr.  Secretary  Walker,  with  a  will  have  a  potent  word  to  say  in  their 
▼iew  to  extricate  the  Government  from  own  behalf,  and  to  pass  their  judgment 
this  dilemma,  meditated  the  issuing  of  a  upon  these  events.  With  whatever  gra- 
ciroular  to  forbid  the  payment  of  the  tulation  they  may  look  upon  the  prowess 
drawback  upon  exports  to  Santa  Fe ; —  of  our  noble  little  army ;  whatever  solace 
that  this  device,  however,  upon  second  they  may  find  in  the  glorious  exploits  of 
thoughts,  was  abandoned,  as  a  little  too  those  brave  men  who  have  obeyed  the 
bold  even  for  this  administration.  Mr.  summons  to  the  field,  as  we  trust  our 
Polk  treated  the  matter  more  cunningly,  people  ever  will  obey  the  first  sum- 
He  dispatched  Gen.  Kearney  to  take  pos-  mons  to  any  battle* field,  in  which 
session  of  our  territory  of  New  Mexico ;  American  soldiers,  marshaled  under  the 
BOt  to  conquer  it,  but  to  organize  a  gov-  national  flag,  may  stand  in  need  of  sue- 
emment  there, — which  he  has  done  with  cor ;  however  freely  they  may  consent  to 
BBOst  soldier-like  peremptorineas  and  furnish  all  supplies  and  aids  necessary  to 
promptitude.  New  Mexico  is  not  con'  hasten  the  war  to  a  termination  which 
miered  therefore,  but  organised  and  shall  leave  the  lustre  of  our  arms  untar* 
profwht  into  line,  and  prepared  to  send  nished — they  will  still  not  abate  one  jot 
her  delegates  to  take  their  seats  in  Con-  of  their  condemnation  of  an  administra- 
giess :  and  so  now  we  may  trade  there  tion  that  has  brought  us  into  hostilities  so 
without  paying  duties  or  getting  the  unnecessary,  by  means  so  derogatory  to 
drawback.    The  act  of  Congress  it  nnl-  the  cooslitational  power  committed  to  the 
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fizeeatiTe.    We  have  seen,  io  these  pro-  eiiee  sach  chmges  way  haft  oa  o« 

ceedtngs,  the  rifjht  asserted  and  acted  Goyernment,  we  may  hardlj  featire  to 

upon  by  the  President,  to  wage  war  be*  foretell. 

yond  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  Before  we  conclude  this  aitide  wt 
without  a  declaration  of  war  being  an-  hare  a  few  words  to  say  upon  tbe  cotnt 
thorized  by  Congress.  We  see  in  them  of  the  present  Congress  in  referesce  to 
the  assumption  that  territory  may  be  ac-  the  TariflT.  Nearly  sixty  rears  have  goae 
quired  to  this  Government  by  eonqueit—'  by  since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitniioa, 
a  point  not  heretofore  settled — and  that,  and  in  the  very  tirst  yearof  itsexielfice, 
bem^  so  acquired,  the  President  may  an*  the  question  arose  regarding  the  poiw 
nex  It  to  the  Union,  and  provide  for  it  all  of  the  new  government  to  protect  sad  et- 
the  machinerjr  of  a  provincial  govern-  courage  the  labor  of  the  country,  agaiait 
ment ;  that  this  may  be  done,  too,  with-  the  competition  of  fore^u  nations.  Thsl 
out  the  authority  of  Congress.  It  would  question  has  been  decided  affiinatifdy 
seem,  moreover,  to  settle,  as  far  as  such  by  every  Congress,  from  tbe  firrt  it 
authority  can  settle  a  question,  the  point  which  it  arose  down  to  the  Twe■^^ 
00  often  mooted,  and  so  constantly  denied*  Ninth.  It  has  been  decided  afirvatin^ 
by  the  strict  constructionists,  that  the  by  the  gravest  enunciations  of  the  Mi- 
United  States  may  hold  and  govern  colo*  ciarjr.  It  has  been  maintained  by  etciy 
Dies.  These  are  grave  questions,  and  President  until  the  election  of  Mr.  Polk, 
are  gravely  to  be  answered.  It  has  been  affirmed  by  the  great  naiori- 
We  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  ties  of  the  people  in  every  natioeai  dec- 
denying  the  power  of  acquisition  by  con-  tion.  One  would  suppose  tbe  poist  m 
quest :  much  less  are  we  prepared  to  settled.  It  was  reserved  to  the  admiiit- 
affirm  it.  It  is  a  new  ouestion,  not  very  tration  of  Mr.  Polk  and  the  Tveirf- 
distinctly  contemplatea  in  the  Constitu-  Ninth  Conj^ress  to  refute  and  dimlbv 
tion,  and  verr  pregnant  of  weighty  con-  these  combined  authorities.  Tbt  hea* 
sequences.  If  it  m  decided  in  the  affir-  dent  has  recently  asserted  the  doeuiic, 
native,  then  it  seems  to  us  quite  clear  that  whatever  duty  has  tbt  eftct  to  » 
that  the  power  to  establish  and  maintain  strain  or  diminish  imponations,  is  laeii- 
eolonies  is  inseparable  from  it.  When  stitutionai ;  in  other  words,  that  whatrttf 
ve  make  a  conauest,  it  is  inevitable  that  duty  lessens  the  competition  of  forap 
ve  must  proviae  for  it,  govern  it,  and  manufiscturers  against  the  AsMficas,  f 
turn  it  to  the  best  account.  In  what  forbidden  by  tbe  fundamental  law  of  tki 
way  we  shall  govern  it,  roost  necessarily  Union.  Ws  gather  no  leas  tbaa  tka 
rest  in  the  discretion  of  tbe  Federal  an-  from  the  arigument  of  the  Message.  TM 
tborities.  The  colonial  form  may  be  the  this  point  might  not  be  mtsapprabcaM 
mostobvious  and  tbe  most  useful.  Again,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasary  ittMiwti 
if  we  can  acquire  territory  by  conquest,  the  Presidential  declaration  u  stiU  mm 
we  may  acquire  it  in  any  quarter  of  the  explicit  language,  and  the  ssom  docdiai 
rlobe.  What  more  probable  than  that,  is  announced  by  the  oonmitlee  to  whiai 
following  up  the  spirit  of  aggrandize-  the  subject  was  entraatod  by  the  Hoaie. 
ment  so  recently  developed  in  our  Gov*  The  result  was  the  Tariff  of  1S46,  wtidl 
amment,  we  should  find  early  motive  was  not  exactly  an  iltastFatioa  of  tkii 
and  occasion  to  make  a  conquest  of  the  ultra  doctrine,  but  as  near  aa  ap^foacbto 
Sandwich,  the  Marquesas,  or  other  con-  it  as  the  House  of  Repreeeatativet  dM 
Tenient  islands  of  the  Pacific?  Could  make.  It  is  not  our  tntentioa  to  cosMit 
we  not  hold  them  by  the  same  tenure  hj  upon  tbe  details  of  that  bill  It  bss  tes 
which  we  assume  to  hold  parts  of  Mexi-  sufficiently  exposed  in  the  almost  aaiw- 
CO  ?  There  is  no  difference  in  the  prin-  sal  condemnation  it  has  raeeivcd  ta 
eiple  applicable  to  the  two  cases.  We  every  press  in  the  eountry,  that  is  arts 
should  tons  possess  territory  in  no  prox-  partisan  retainer  of  tbe  Admiaisiii 
imitj  to  our  present  Union ;  but  poMess*  or  the  exponent  of  those  pacatiBr 
ing  It,  what  is  there  to  restrain  us,  under  ions,  which  are  eodemic  ia  eertaia  r 
die  recent  precedents,  from  annexing  it  of  the  Union,  known  to  political 
to  the  Union  ?  We  can  see  no  limit  to  ists  as '  the  region  of  abatiacttes. 
the  extension  of  these  principles.  The  will  remark,  luiwevcr,  of  tk»act,i 
■MMt  startling  consequences  seem  to  fol-  is  not  only  a  mischievoas  act,  dtma 
low  in  lawfiS  succession,  after  the  first  ing  equal  ignoraaes  of  tba  eoiid*sa  si 
step  which  took  us  across  the  old  con-  the  country,  and  iadifeeoea  Is  iif  ^^ 
Anes  of  our  Confederacy.    What  iafki-  ions  and  wants ;  batit  la,  als0b«<      ^ 
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iy,  aqaiTocatiDii;,  And  false  act*  which.  Senate,  in  reply  to  Gen.  Hayne  of  Sootk 

whilet  it  professes  lo  be  bailt  u^  the  Carolina,  when  the  subject  of  Free  Trade 

foundation  of  the  Free  Trade  principle,  was  in  debate,  **  It  is,  in  efect,  the  Br^- 

flagrantly  departs  from  it  in  almost  every  ts4  Colonial  System  that  we  are  in?ited 

instance  in  which  it  encountersan interest  to  adopt;  and  if  their  policy  prevail,  it 

sufficiently  powerful  to  be  felt  in  an  will  1^  substantially  to  the  colonization 

election.    It  bullies  the  weak  and  euc«  of  these  States  under  the  commercial  do* 

cumbs  to  the  strong.    Even  these  conces-  minion  of  Great  Britain.** 

sions  have  not  saved  it  from  the  denun-  That  remark  is  as  true  to-day  as  it  was 

ciation  of  those  whom  it  designed  to  in  1832,  when  it  was  uttered.    We  are 

favor ;  and  we  have  already  some  signi*  enabled  to  show  how  accurately  this  lan- 

ficant  whispers  afloat,  that  the  present  guage  of  Mr.  Clay  represents  the  conyie- 

session  of  Congress  is  to  be  called  on,  tions  of  sagacious  Englishmen  on  this 

and  directed  to  equivocate  still  farther,  in  point ;  and  for  that  purpose  we  refer  to 

the  hope  of  averting  that  wrath  which  the  opinions  of  the  Edinburgh  Review — 

the  democracy  of  the  administration  has  the  most  authentic  champion  of  Free 

not  oith  enough  to  defy.  Trade  on  the  other  side  of  toe  Atlantic — 

We  have  heard  of  great  *  joy  in  Lon*  given  to  us  in  an  article  written  after  Mr, 

don*— to  use  Mr.  Rilchie*s  phrase — and  Secretary   Walker's  repc^  had  elicited 

over  all  England,  when  the  Secretary's  the  commendations  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  and 

precious  exposition  of  the  American  poll-  Lord  Aberdeen.    From  these  we  make  a 

cy  reached  there.    It  is  not  often  that  few  extracts. 

Loco-foooism  receives  such  compliments.  **  In  what,**  asks  the  Reviewer,  July, 
Tile  delight  which  the  parliamentary  1846,  in  a  discussion  of  the  *  Sophismea 
honors  awarded  to  the  Secretary's  report,  Economiques*  of  Bastiat,  **  do  the  com* 
spread  over  the  hearts  of  his  friends  in  mercial  advantages  of  colonial  posset* 
Washington,  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  sions  consist  ?  They  consist  simply,  as 
— especially  by  those  who  were  accus*  it  seems  to  us,  in  the  power  which  tho 
tomed  to  read  the  sneers  of  the  govern-  mother  country  thereby  enjoys  of  secur* 
pent  paper  and  its  auxiliaries,  conveyed  ing  a  fair  and  open  market  to  her  goods, 
in  the  term  *  British  Whigs,'  whenever  a  They  consist  in  her  powsr  of  preventing 
surmise  was  indulged  that  Mr.  Polk  the  colony  from  exduiing  her  from  its 
could,  under  any  circumstances,  take  less  market  iiy  restrictions  and  discrimtnattnf 
than  *«  fifty-four,  fortv  :**  this  *  joy  in  duties,  and  all  the  perverse  follies  which 
London'  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  by  the  the  union  of  national  jealousy  with  liaise 
mechanics  of  America  who  have  been  systems  of  political  economy  have  en- 
sacrificed,  nor  by  those  who  wish  well  to  gendered.  *  *  *  It,  (the  colony,)  if  it 
thf^echanics.  were  independent,  would,  however  small 
7e  refer  to  this  expression  of  British  in  extent,  attempt  to  set  up  a  separate  tti* 
raTifude  towards  our  Secretary,  for  his  dustrial  and  commercial  system,  Certaia 
riendly  support  of  British  policy,  because  bodies  of  producers  and  traders  would 
we  find  in  it  a  significant  illustration  of  a  raise  a  cry  about  native  industry,  and  the 
very  important  truth,  upon  which  the  public,  partly  from  simplicity  and  partly 
statesmen  of  this  country  may  profitably  from  national  antipathies,  would  yield  to 
reflect  In  the  general  acclaim  which  the  interested  delusion.  *  *  •  For 
arose  from  the  depths  of  the  English  na-  these  reasons,  we  have,  in  the  present , 
tion  to  honor  the  American  Premier,  we  state  of  the  world,  a  substantial  interest 
recognize  the  sincere  delight  of  that  neo-  in  the  dependence  of  our  colonies.  We 
pie,  that  the  United  States  should,  at  last,  can  secure  an  open  market  and  a  free 
propose  to  them  the  most  acceptable  trade  so  long  as  we  can  procure  a  safe 
atonement  in  our  power,  for  the  injury  passage  over  the  seas  and  ntointain  the 
done  them  by  our  Declaration  of  Inde-  allegiance  of  the  subject  territories, 
pendence   and   successful   revolt    The  •    •    *    Generally,  therefore,  the  ad* 

?rivileges  of  what  Englishmen  call  Free  vantage  we  derive  from  the  possession 
*rade  constitute,  according  to  the  opin*  of  colonies  may  be  said  to  consist  in 
ions  of  their  best  informed  statesmen,  the  this — that,  in  consideration  of  the  re- 
aum  of  all  the  benefits  they  had  hoped  sponsibility  and  expense  of  superintend- 
to  derive  from  retaining  the  American  ing  their  government  and  defending  them 
Colonies  in  their  allegiance  to  the  British  against  hostile  attack,  we  require  them 
CTOwny>  to  trade  freely  with  us.  They  are  sep- 
Some  years  ago,  Mr.  Clay  said  in  the  arate  political  conununities,  each  with 
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Hb  pecoUftr  tboagh  not  sovtreigD  gov-  noticed  the  chief  topics  «m  w\Uk  the 

tniBieBt,  managiog  its  own  revenues  and  country    nrmigns    tbe    TweBtj-Nin4 

expenditure,  lerving  castom-boose  duties  Congress.    We  bave  passed   over  tie 

of  its  own,  and  maintaining  a  distinct  absurd  rbodoaiontades  of  tbe  Orefjoa  d^ 

system  of  taxation,  InU  not  permitted  to  bate,  and  many  sabiects  of  wnor  napoit 

UK  its  power  so  as  to  impose  restrictions  whicb  concern  tbe  morals  and  decutm 

and  disabilities  upon   the  trade  (^  the  of  tbe  Halls  of  Legislatioa,  and  bare 

mother  country,"  brourbt  into  riew  only  tbe  War.  tbe 

Tbis  is  tbe  language  of  Great  Britain,  Tariff,  and  tbe  Sub-Treasary,  as  tbi 
■peaking  ber  conviction  of  tbe  value  of  special  questions  by  wbicb  the  iMmt  of 
ner  colonies.  Tbe  reader  will  be  struck  tbis  Congress,  in  good  or  evil  report,  is 
at  the  prevailing  idea  wbicb  runs  tbrougb  likely  to  be  determined.  In  regard  le 
it  all,  the  fear  uuit  a  community  left  to  tbese,  we  bave  no  language  but  tbst  of 
itself  would  never  adopt  tbis  genial  prin-  censure.  But  tbere  are-^ad  we  iiks 
ciple  of  Free  Trade,  but  must  be  coerced  pleasure  in  adverting  to  tbeoi — there  at 
to  take  such  a  blessing** — tbat  tbe  **  let  incidents  belongin|;  to  the  proceediagi  of 
us  alone "  policy,  so  lauded  iQr  tbese  tbis  Congress  wlucb  entitle  it  fo  com- 
same  writers,  is  tbe  most  imaginable  mendatioo.  It  bas  donean  actof  juftke 
privilege  to  be  conferred  upon  a  country  in  tbe  Freneb  Spoliation  bill,  for  wbicb 
with  wbicb  England  wishes  to  trade,  it  deserves  the  thanks,  not  of  the  claim- 
and  tbat,  in  fine,  tbat  celebrated  saying,  ants  only,  but  of  eveir  dtiaea  who  rs- 
so  current  at  tbe  date  of  our  Revolution,  spects  tbe  integrity  of  the  natioii.  We 
*^ America  shall  not  manufacture  a  hob*  commend  tbis  Congress  for  the  spirit 
nail,"  lay  at  the  very  foundation  of  these  with  which  it  has  Miaken  off  tbe  tram- 
notions  of  free  trade.  Mr.  Walker's  re-  mels  of  old  party  discipline  in  tbe  qacs- 
port  was  greeted  in  England  because  it  tion  of  tbe  Internal  Improvements.  We 
fell  in  with  tbese  views;  4t_  proposed  a  are  not  disposed  to  scrutinize  tbe  iage> 
eommercial  re-colonization,  and  oflered  nuity  with  wbicb  tbe  River  and  Harbor 
to  Great  Britain  all  tbat  she  found  valu-  bills  were  reconciled  to  the  rtecripls  of 
able  in  the  colonial  relation,  without  Gen.  Jackson,  nor  lo  do  BMNe  than  coa- 
even  **  the  responsibility  and  expense  of  gratulate  Mr.  Calhoun  for  bis  happy 
superintending  our  govemment/  There  and  timely  discovery  of  the  Meditcna- 
is  abundant  reason  in  these  disclosures  nean  Seas,  tbrougb  which  he  has  fovad 
lor  tbe  fervid  congratulations  of  the  Sec-  a  safe  passaae  for  the  Coottitvtioa  in  its 
letary.  It  is  the  first  time  that  such  a  voyage  to  the  Western  Rivers:  we  aie 
niece  of  flattery  has  ever  been  bestowed  too  much  gratified  at  these  retrcgiadts 
by  a  British  Parliament  upon  an  Ameri-  towards  tbe  old  and  approved  Wb^  doe- 
can  minister  for  such  aid  to  British  policy  trines,  and  too  much  pleased  vntb  tbe 
in  its  struggle  acainst  American,  and  we  prospect  they  open  of  future  good  lo  tbe 
hone  it  wilTbe  the  last  country,  to  allow  ourselves  to  call  vp 

We  charge  it  against  tbe  Twenty-  invidious  recollections  or  ooaunent  upoe 

Ninth  Congress  that,  with  a  conviction  the  mode  in  which  the  change  has  beta 

on  the  part  of  several  of  its  members  of  produced.      We  applaud  tl^  Twealy- 

the  unsoundness  of  the  free  trade  princi-  Ninth  Congress  for  these,  and  eoaU  wish 

pie,  with  a  knowledge,  on  the  part  of  it  bad  been  thus  in  all  things.    Tbe  veto 

many  more,  tbat  it  was  contrary  to  tbe  of  Mr.  Pblk  has  cropped  these  boaois 

interest  and  wishes  of  their  constituents,  in  tbe  moment  of  their  ripening,  and  it  is 

and,  on  the  part  of  all,  tbat  tbe  policy  with  no  small  gratification  we  peiceive 

was  both  new  and,  to  say  tbe  least  of  it,  signs  of  growing  displeasure  against  ibis 

hazardous  to  the  country,  they  gave  their  fearful  prerogative  of  the  Executive  ia 

support  to  ibis  British  system  in  contra-  quarters  where  it  is  likely  to  be  elective 

distinction  to  our  American  sjrstem,  and  We  rejoice  that  this  is  one  item  is  the 

tbat,  in  tbis  act,  they  have  struck  a  bead-roll  of  grievances  which  the  peofte 

disastrous  blow  at  the  comfort  and  pros-  are  reckoning  amongst  tbe  awtives  that 

peritv  of  a  large  mass  of  tbe  people.  are  every  dajr  growiag  skk*  cogent  Is 

We  hasten  to  a  conclusion,    in  what  place  the  Whigs  in  power, 
we  have  already  written,  vre  have  briefly 
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JOHN  P.  KENNEDY. 

/ '  Havimg  designed  to  pretent  to  the  pub*    we  will  proceed  to  enumerate  his  litem* ' 
lie,  occasionally,  the  features  of  some  one    ry  prodoctions. 

of  onr  distinguished  R^resentatives»  as  In  1832,  be  published  Horse  Shoe  Rolh 
well  as  of  our  Senators,  or  eminent  na*  ttuon,  the  first  idea  of  which  he  received 
tional  characters  deceased,  we  hare  cbo*  from  an  accidental  acquaintance  with  the 
•en  to  commence  with  a  gentlemen,  whose  Hero  of  it,  whom  he  met  in  the  Pendle- 
witbdrawal  (temporary  we  hope)  from    ton  District  of  South  Carolina  in  1818» 

politics,  has  left  him  for  a  time  in  the  and  from  whom  he  recei?ed  some  inter* 
quite  of  private  life.  estin|;  particulars  of  his  own  participa* 

"^^  The  services  of  Mr.  Kennedy  to  the    tion  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  which 
public,  in  both  a  literary  and  political  ca*    were  faithfully  introduced  into  the  story, 

pacit]^,  have  been  great  enough  to  «ve  This  work  of  fiction  was  perhaps  as  ex* 

occasion  for  an  extended  notice.     We  tensively  read  as  anjr  one  produced  among 

must  content  ourselves,  however,  with  us,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  c» 

presenting  a  few  scattered  facts  in  his  life,  Mr.  Cooper's, 
from  the  want  of  more  ample  materials.        In  1838,  he  produced  Rob  of  the  Bowl, 

Ma.  KsMNSDT's  father  emigrated  from  a  story  intended  to  illustrate  some  por- 

the  north  of  Ireland, and  settled  inBal;  tion  of  the  early  history  of  Maryland, 

timora,  where  he  became  an  active  and  In  pirticalar  the  wild,  reckless  character 

pTosperous  Merchant     Ha  married  a  and  stem  and  bloody  career  of  the  Buc» 

daughter  of  Philip  Pendleton,  of  Berkley  caneersof  the  GuU— "The  Brothers  of 

County,  Virginia.    From  this  union  there  the  Bloody  CoasT— was  vividly  set  forth 

were  four  sons,  of  whom  John  was  the  in  this  fiction,  one  of  their  leaders  with 

okiest    He  was  born  in  Baltimore,  25th  his  piratical  crew  being  introduced  as 

of  October,  1796,  and  was  educated  at  cruising  along  the  shores  of  Maryland, 
the  Baltimore  College,  whera  he  was        In  1840,  he  wrote  and  published  Quod* 

graduated  in  1812.  libet,  a  political  satire  written  during  the 

In  1814  he  served  as  a  voluateer— a  Presidential  canvass  of  that  year,  and 

private  soldier  in  the  ranks  at  the  battles  having  special  reference  to  the  scenes  and 

of  Bladensburg  and  North  Point  topics  of  that  contest 

In  1816  he  was  admitted  to  the  Balti-        Mr.  Kennedy,  besides  these  more  ex- 

more  Bar,  and  began  a  socoessful  prac«  tended  writings,  has  delivered  many  pub- 

tice  in  thi^  city.  lie  addresses  upon  invitations  from  va- 

In  1818  he,  in  conjunction  with  his  rious  Societies ;  among  them, 

highly  accomplished  friend,  Peter  Hoff*  In  1834,  One  before  the  Horticultural  So- 
man Cruse,  published  in  Baltimore  a  lit-  ciety  of  Maryland, 

tie  work  in  2  vols,  called  I%e  lUd  Book.  '*  1835,  A  discourse   on    the  Life  and 
It  appeared  in  numbers,  at  intervals  of  character    of  William  Wirt ; 

ftbottl  a  fortnight,  and  was  of  a  playful,  delivered  at  the   request  of 

•atirical  character.    The  book,  though  of  the  Baltimore  Bar. 

an  ephemeral  nature,  excited  a  good  deal  **      '*      The  Annual  Address  before  the 
of  attention.  American    Institute   of  New 

In  1820  Mr.  Kennedy  was  elected  to  York, 

the  LegislatUTe  of  Maryland,  as  a  dele-  '*      **      Address  before  the  Faculty  of 
gate  from  the  city  of  Baltimore,  and  was  Arts  and  Sciences  of  the  Uni- 

M-elected  in  1821  and  1822.  versity  of  Maryland ;  in  which 

In  1830,  Mr.  Kennedy  first  became  an  he  had  been  appointed  Profes- 

author,  publishing  Swallow  Bam  in  the  sor  of  History, 

course  of  that  year.    This  book  was  de-  **      *'      Address  delivered  at  the  conse- 
mgned  to  be  a  picture  of  the  manners,  cration  of  Green  Mount  Ce- 

customs  and  peculiarities  of  Eastern  Vir-  metry,  near  Baltimore, 

rinia.     The  narrative   was  pleasantly  <«      <<      Sundry  Lectures   on  various 
drawn  up,  and  obtained  for  toe  young  subjects. 

Author  a  gratifying  reputation.    Leaving  **  1845,  Address   b^ore  the  Maryland 
out  of  view  for  the  present  his  politiciu  Historical  Society  on  the  Life 

occupations  in  the  interval  succeeding,  and  character  of  Geo.  Calvert 
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Mr.  Kennedy's  life  may  be  regarded  in  shipping  interest  of  ttiis  couHy,  wkid 

a  two-fold  aspect — his  labors  as  an  An-  widely  commanded  attentioB.     Scfwal 

thor  and  his  career  as  a  Statesman  being  other  reports  from  his  Committee etised 

diverse  but  inseparable.    The  latter  ma^  like  ability  and  research.     He  sko,ii 

be  said  to  have  commenced  with  his  behalf  of  a  Conunittee  appoiatsd  bj  a 

election  to  the  Maryland  Lt^latnre  in  meeting  of  the  Whig  members  of  M 

1820,  when  25  years  of  age,  four  years  Houses,  drew  the  eelebnted  **  Mm- 

after  bis  admission  to  the  Bar,  two  years  nsro'^of  the  Whig  membeis  attbeckiK 

after  his  debut  as  an  Author.    Re-elected  of  the  Extra  Session,  expostog  ssd  4^ 

in  1821,  and  again  in  1823,  he  was  the  nouncing  the  treachery  ot  JohsTjkr- 

following  year  appointed  by  President  a  document  rarely  surpassed  ia  abditf, 

Monroe  ScN;retary  of  L^ation  to  Chili ;  perspicuity  and  scathing  vicor. 

which  appointment  he  resigned  before  Indeed,  it  may  be  asserted,  that  so  p» 

the  Mission  was  ready  to  sail.  son  in  this  country  writes  on  polities  ^ms- 

Espousing  the  side  of  the  Administra-  tions  with  more  dearnees,  eloqecscsiid 

tion  of  Mr.  Adams,  while  continuing  to  convincing  argument,  than  Mr.  Keesc^. 

reside  in  the  strongly  Jacksonian  city  of  His  style  in  his  literary  prodecbow  ha 

Baltimore,  Mr.  Kennedy  was  now  vir-  always  evinced  nmnyexoellcatqisbM; 

tuall V  shut  out  from  public  life  for  years,  but  when  he  touches  gteat  aalioesl  lBf> 

But  his  interest  in  public  aflairs  was  un-  ics,  he  seems  to  be  inbned  wilkt  stv 

diminished,  and  bis  activity  in  support  of  power.    The  same  qualities  wbick  ^ 

his  cherished  principles  unimpair^l.    In  him  this  peculiar  ability  on  sech  tsfic^ 

1830  be  wrote  an  elaborate  review  of  Mr.  render  him  also  a  rapid  and  eloqecit  w 

Cambreleng's  Report  on  Commerce  and  lator  on  historical  subjects,  aiserwltf 

Navigation,  ably  controverting  the  Anti-  his  public  addressee  testifjr,  aid  ti  W 

Protective  fallacies  of  that  Report    The  doubtless  be  shown  by  his  Bioftirkjctf 

next  year  he  was  a  Delegate  from  Balti*  William  Wirt,  on  which  he  m  now  ct- 

more   to  the    National   Convention  of  SN[fd. 

Friends    of     Manufacturing    Industry,  The  Slate  having  been  re-diilricli4.  h 

which  met  in  New  York,  late  in  the  au-  was  again  elected  to  the  Hooee  is  174S» 

tumn,  by  which  he  was  appointed  on  the  from  the  single  district  composed  d  it 

Committee  to  draft  an  Address  in  defence  greater  portion  of  the  cityof  BaJtimoR*mi 

and  commendation  of  the  Protective  poli-  served  through  the  XXVnitk  Cosg«M> 

cy,  which,  in  conjunction  with  his  col-  In  1845  he  was  once  more  preswiri  iff 

leagues,  Warren  Dutton  of  Massachu-  re-election,  but  defeated  bv  the  div«v« 

setts,  and  Charles  J.  Ingersoll  of  Penn-  of  a  small  portion  of  the  Whig  vsittoi 

sylvania,  he  did,  each  writing  a  part.  « Native  American '  caadidals    Is  Oo^ 

In  the  autumn  of  1838,  he  was  elected  her  of  this  year,  (1846,)  the  Whi^ftf  i> 

a  member  of  Congress  from  the  double  city  insisted  on  having  his  name  os  te 

district  of  Baltimore  city  and  Anne  Arun-  Assembly  ticket,  and,  to  the  artoa^ 

del  county — the  first  time  a  Whig  had  ment  of  their  brethren  throeghoei  *i 

been  elected  from  that  district    He  was  Union,  he  was  elected,  with  two  d  k* 

proropti  V  recognized  and  respected  as  one  collea^es,  in  a  citr  which  gave  s  k««7 

of  the  ablest  of  the  many  able  new  mem-  majority  >fl;miist  Henry  Ctey  two  ftm 

hers,  which  the  changes  consequent  on  before,  and  still  heavier  agaassltktwkl 

the   monetary  revulsion  of   1837   had  candidate  for  Governor  ia  that  nw.  ^ 

brought  into  the  House.     In  1841  he  Mr.  K.  will  this  winter  serve  ttscAy* 

was  again  elected,  and,  on  the  assem-  his  nativity  in  that  capadtr  wktf««  ^ 

bling  of  the  Whir  Congress  of  that  year,  first  evinced  the  qoalities  which  Isftil' 

he  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  Com-  evated  him  to  a  imnk  among  iht  wt^ 

mittee  on  Commerce.    In  that  capacitjr  eminent  of   Amerifin    LcgiSslon  md 

be  drew  a  Report  on  our  so-called  Rea-  Slateaaen. 
procity  Treaties,  and  their  efiect  on  the 
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RECIPROCITY  TREATIES. 

Ajcono  the  means  recently  resorted  to  Before,  however,  we  commence  this 
by  the  General  Government  to  regulate  particular  subject,  we  desire  to  enter  our 
oor  commercial  relations  with  foreign  solemn  protest  against  this  mode  of  abol« 
nations,  no  one  has  had  a  more  injurious  isbing  our  rerenue  laws.  The  power  to 
eiect  upon  our  best  interests,  both  foreirn  regulate  commerce  is  expressly  given  to 
«nd  domestic,  than  what  are  very  falsely  Congress  by  the  Constitution,  and  there- 
called  *'  Reciprocity  Treaties.**  fore  it  cannot  be  competent  for  the  Pre- 

Some  of  tnese  the  writer  has  already  sident  and  Senate,  by  the  Treaty-making 

commented  upon  in  the  National  Maga-  power,  to  annul  a  law  of  Congress  which 

sine,  with  a  promise,  then  given,  to  no-  has  filed  the  rate  of  duty  payable  oa  ar- 

tice  others.    It  is  now  his  purpose  to  tides  imported,  or  to  be  imported,  from 

■how  up  the  Treaty  made  bv  if  r.  Whea-  any  one  country,  by  reducing  them.  We 

ton  with  the  German  ZoU-Yerein,  which  might  show  the  unconstitutionality  and 

iRras,very  properly,rejected  by  the  Senate,  injustice  of  making  treaties  to  favor  one 

His  reason  for  so  doing  is,  that  he  has  particular  interest  at  a  great  sacrifice  to 

been  informed,  from  good  authority,  that  others ;  but  this  is  unnecessary,  as  the 

a  new  Treaty  with  that  power  is  in  anti-  broad  ground  first  assumed  is  perfectly 

cipation ;  and  there  is  no  better  way  to  tenable  and  has  been  taken  and  sustain- 

plaee  before  the  publie  the  merits  of  our  ed  by  some  of  the  ablest  men  of  the 

commercial  intercourse  with   Germany  country. 

than  by  a  reference  to  the  former  Treaty,  But  to  return  to  the  matter  in  hand : 

"Which,  had  it  been  adopted,  would  have  the  benefits  urged  by  the  friends  of  Mr. 

done,  as  will  be  shown,  the  most  mani-  Wheaton*s  treaty  were,  first,  a  diminn- 

fest  injustice  to  our  commerce,  and  to  the  tion  of  duty  on  rice  of  twenty  per  cent ; 

home  industry.  second,  no  duty  to  be  assessed  on  our 

The  mat  article  of  export  from  the  raw  cotton ;  third,  a  diminution  of  twen- 
UniteU  States  to  the  territories  includ«i  ty  per  cent,  of  the  duty  on  lard ;  fourth, 
in  the  Zoll-Verein,  is  Tobacco ;  and  it  is  a  deduction  of  one  and  a  half  Prussian 
to  aid  that  particular  interest  that  it  is  still  thalers  per  centner  on  American  leaf  to- 
proposed  to  make  a  treaty  with  them.  bacco,  and  of  two  and  a  half  Prussian 

The  writer  haa^  examined  this  subject  thalers  per  centner  on  American  tobacco 

with  great  care,  aided  by  an  investigation  stems. 

into  the  able  reports  and  documents  of  Let  us  first  examine  the  matter  as  re- 

J.  Dodge,  Esq. ;  who  was  sent  to  Ger-  gards  *«  Rice.**. 

man^  in  1837  by  our  Government,  as  The  Dutch  Government,  in  1838,  sent 
special  agent,  and  at  the  particular  in-  Commissioners  to  Berlin,  with  a  view  to 
stance  of  the  Tobacco  interest  of  this  the  reduction  of  duties  on  certain  articles, 
country.  Mr.  Dodgt  appears  to  have  Among  these  was  Rice,  the  produce  of 
well  understood  the  sunject  in  all  its  Java.  These  Commissioners  succeeded, 
bearings ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  he  was  and  the  duty  on  Rice,  both  from  Java, 
not  continued  as  the  public  agent,  for,  and  subsequently  from  the  United  States* 
from  the  various  documents  emanating  was  reduced  two  thalers  per  centner. 
from  him,  (and  published  bjr  order  of  This  reduction  produced  a  great  augmen- 
Congress,)intheaischargeofhis  duty,  lit-  tation  of  the  revenue,  hj  increased  con- 
tie  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  he  would  sumption ;  and  about  six  years  since,  it 
have  effected  the  object  of  his  mission,  in  was  understood  that  a  further  reduction 
a  manner  that  would  have  given  satisfae-  would  be  made  on  Java  and  American 
tion  to  all  parties,  abroad  and  at  home,  rice,  as  soon  as  experience  had  confirm- 
Mr.  Dodge*s  mission  ended  in  1841,  by  ed  the  increase  in  the  revenue.  So  that 
our  Government  refusing  to  continue  it  the  reduction  on  rice  did  not  depend  upon 
Let  us  now  examine  the  proposed  the  Treaty,  but  would  and  will  take 
benefits  of  the  Wheaton  Treaty  ;  for  in  place,  from  motives  of  self-interest 
00  doing,  with  the  aid  furnished  by  the  With  respect  to  Raw  Cotton,  it  is  the 
published  documents  of  Mr.  Dodge,  from  settled  policy  of  the  Zoll-Verein,  and  one 
which  we  make  laq^  extracts,  we  shall  from  which  they  dare  not  swerve,  to  ad- 
get  at  the  merits  of  the  case,  and  thus,  nrit  cotton  free  of  duty.  Mr.  Dodge  has 
perhaps,  aid  in  preventing  similar  neri*  iull^  shown  this,  and  we  refer  to  the  fol* 
fiees  from  being  hifaiAer  made.  lowing  extract  of  hisieport  toourMia- 
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isterat  Berlin,  dated  Berlin,  AugiistSl,  WeoomenowtotlMnitideoflohMca. 

1839 :  and  here  we  ihali  hkwt  to  diiw  h»^ 

"Ihayehemrd  it  renirked  in  Germmiiy,  W"  ^  docB»«iite  fimuiM  fcy  Ik 

that  thoold  the  United  SUtot  apply  rettlia-    ^f**   ..    .      ,  , .    ^ 

torj  >duti«i  on  the  manufacturea  of  thie  The  diminatioa  «  tobeeeo^  ■  Ife. 

conntry,  the  ZolU Verein  might  poMiUj,  in  Wheaton'a  treaty,  ia  om  aad  ahiU  Pia^ 

that  case,  put  a  dnty  on  our  raw  cotton.    I  sian  thalera  per  centner— eqoal  to  aboil 

do  not  fee)  the  slijfhteflt  apprehension  of  one  cent  per  American  pooad,  or  ihoal 

their  so  doio^ ;  for  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Baden,  twanty-aeven  per  eeaU  froB  thi  ianm 

and  Saxonv,  in  which  countries  the  manu-  ^uty  of  fi?e  and  a  half  thalcft  per  ccifr 

factures  of  cotton,  and  in  the  last  named  of  ^^r.    And  on  atema  the  dednciioa  is  tat 

hosiery,  exist  m  most  perfection,  know  too  ^  a  half  PrvaaiaA  thalera  per  ceMa»- 

well  tbeir  own  interest  ever  to  put  a  duty  ^  to  one  and  a  hall  eeJlTaer  aaairi. 

on  our  raw  cotton ;  and,  from  my  personal  "i"^."'  ^"^Jfr"  *Ll!«*  j^^ZJ!ll^^3 

knowledge  of  the  industry  of  Germany,  i  Ameraan.    The  trerty  «««^V Vf 

know  that  such  a  measure  would  be  de-  aapeafic  duty,  IcTicd  oa  the  weight wA- 

•tructive  to  their  spinneriea  and  to  their  oat  regard  to  the  ooOity  or  eDUei  Ihi 

cotton  cloth  and  hosiery  manufacturea,  and  article,  and  thoogh  Moa  ia  aaoaat.  is  l» 

any  one  conversant  with  the  subject  must  ble  to  the  same  incoftveiiieaeea,  as  fcm^ 

know  that  such  a  measure  would  fail  of  its  ed  oat  by  Mr.  Dodge  ia  hit  icport  tl- 

intended  effect,  (injury  to  our  cotton  plant-  ready  referred  lo.     v^a  qaolt  ak>  tfei 

ers,)  for  it  would  not  prevent  one  single  foltowiiifffroaithat4oeiflMat: 

pound  less  of  our  raw  cotton  from  being  ^ 

exported  to  and  manufactured  in  Europe.  4, ««,  ,1,^  ,.M^*i^\  r— >..t;-inftWt^ 

pVinjury  it  would  do  would  be^lew'u.  of  tST'^U.'vtJ^ri^  ^ 

S^TSi  "J^"^f'  ^"^  ^^lA^  .^"tt"^  ^^  the  produce  of  the  Uaitsd  SiM 

England ;  the  injury  would-be  to  the  Rben-  JSrticularly  as  regards  the  leaf  tobacni 

ish  provinces,  to  Bavaria,  to  Baden,  to  Sax.  ^^  ^^^^^/    an?  greatly  ia  ftvor  of  fti 

ony ;  forone  of  these  two  t^ngswouW  be  Spanish  colonies ;  for  it  i  well  kwmi  tM 

the  consequence :  either  the  German  man-  nj^  q^^^  tobacco  is  fmr  snoerior  t©  tha  rf 

l!!!!^'l\^fn^^^'^^t!!'^f^.^VI  '"^]'^'  the  United  Sutes.  and  coeUaisaeh  \^ 

from  the  enhanced  price  of  the  raw  male-  ^^    ^  ^  tiriff  of  the  MVi- 

rial  m  this  country,  be  driven  from  foreign  tllJL'^  wJiT.  AZm^^JT^^^TLaZlmf^d 

markets,  or  they  would  have  to  obtain  their  '^^^  ■•  "y*  »  ^yy  ^^  tne  wai  b«w»« 

twist  and  yam  from  England;  thus  de.  S^S^STLilJSr-^^^^^ 

ttroying  the  German  spinneries  and  enrich-  op«w^ 

ing  the  English  spinner.    I  again  repeat,  ,     .     ««-^:«.  »m.mwr.nk  wi  iWm 

the  ZoUVerein  wiU  never  Uy  a  duty  on  "*  t\?'*??T*  P**f*V*  ?      Z 

our  raw  cotton,  for  it  would  be  solely  to  ^^ot^*  Mr^  Dodge  baa  loily  ■kf^'f 

their  own  injury  and  to  the  benefit  of  Eng-  there  ia  no  reciprocity  m  the  lanf  d  » 

land,  and  it  would  not  prevent  the  con*  ZoU- Verein  towarda  the  lihenl  peliT* 

sumption  of  one  single  pound  less  of  our  the  United  Statea.  Nor  ia  it  babevei  vm 

raw  cotton  in  Europe ;  lor  the  same  nuan-  ia  anythiag  ia  the  treaty  to  aiaftat  A> 

tity  of  cotton  cloths  and  hosiery  would  be  Zoll-Vereia  fromdiBuiMiM.iahktfl» 

aent  to  foreign  markets,  and  the  only  differ-  q^    ^  ^m*  on  Caba  totoeoo,  M^  * 

ence  would  ^  that  the  English  weaver  and  ^  ^j  ^^  redaclioa,  the  adi 

hosiery  manufacturers  would  h*ve  an  in-  •     ^  ^     ^^  ^^  ^ 

creased  demand  for  the  supply  of  those  *       whjvjw  wj  «.«  «««*« 

markets.**                            ,  Anencaa  will  atill  ooatiaaa. 

The  conaamptioa  of  AaMncaa  b^  tt" 

This  report  of  Mr.  Dodge  waa  oonmm*  hacco  and  of  atatta.  within  the  Imim  m 

nicated  to  the  Prusaian  Government  by  the  ZoU- Verein,  ia  ahoot  30.000  hk^ 

the  American  Minister,  October  1st,  and  and  of  leaf  tobaoco,  26JU0  hhda  £«* 

from  that  period  no  duty  waa  exacted  on  mating  the  average  weight  at  1«M  ^ 

raw  cotton,  nor  ia  there  any  fear  that  it  the  propoaed  redactioa  of  daots  at  M 

will  hereafter  be  aabjected  to  any,  as  it  tobaoco,  of  oae  oeat  per  Ik,  *^^^ 

would  destroy  the  manufactnre  of  that  $262,600;  and  oa  tteaa,  at  aot  la^t 

article  throaghout  the  territoriea  of  the  half  centa  per  lb.,  woald  be  f       ' 

ZoU- Verein ;  and  yet  thia  ia  pretended  to  iiakiBg  a  total  redactioa  ia  the 

be  an  advantage  gained  by  Mr.  Whea-  theae  ailiclea  of  $118,750. 

loa*a  treaty.  There  ia  littla  prohahilitir  theft  fktj^ 

On  the  aabjoct  of  ''Lard."  little  need  poaed  radaetioo  woald 

he  aaid,  for  it  ia  not  an  article  of  export  eooaamptioa  of  / 

to  the  Haaae  towna  or  to  any  other  part  the  ZoU'Veraia^ 

oC  Gemanr.    That   country  prpdocea    Dodge   crw^^ailly —m^w 

lAid  enoogh  lor  ita own  coaanwftioni  rial  to  the  l%«te  af  litMl'** 
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ammbled  st  Oretden,  in  the  Bummer  ol  American  raw  tobacco  were,  in  these 

1838,  which  oontahie  the  only  scale  oi  eonntries,  rery  small ;  not  half  what  they 

nduction  which  woaki  really  tlenefit  the  now  are,  except  in  Prassia.    And  this 

arowers  of  American  tobaceo.    We  quote  notwithstandingthat  in  the  two  first-nam- 

Iiom  it :  ed  States,  the  greatest  quantity,  and  the 

-  lit  Project—To  reduce  the  import  du-  !>«"  ^««^''*?  ^^  ,|°^«<>  >•  produced,  that 
ties  now  levied  on  tobacco  stems  to  two  »»  fP^"^  ^  "*  Germany.  Yet  when 
thtlers  per  centner,  and  to  reduce  the  du-  these  States  successively  entered  the 
ties  on  all  other  kinds  of  tobacco  imported  Zoll-Verein,  Prussia  succeeded  in  having 
from  North  America  to  three  thalera  per  her  Taritf  adopted,  so  that  in  fact  the  to- 
esntner.  bacco  planters  of  the  United  States  have 
•"adProjeet— 1.  InordertocoDthraetha  most  sercrely  felt  the  adoption  of  the 
frot«:tion  aliMdy  grantad  to  the  cultiva-  Prussian  Tariff  on  that  article,  in  form- 
yon  of  the  indiniK)us  ptont,  a  anrndsra^  i^g  the  German  Union  of  Customs. 
We  duty  might  Le  Uviad  (of  three  t^Om,  Ve  have  no  other  desire  than  fairiy 
lor  example)  upon  all  kinds  of  tobacco  .,.  ^,»j;^iw  *«  ^^^w^iw^m,  «k.  urk-^.^ 
costing  nit  morithan  4i  thalers,  at  the  "^  f^^'^Il  ^t/^  L^k*  Wheaton 
first  ^rt  of  entry  in  Europe,  which  is  Treaty,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  aigument 
deemed  the  average  price  of  indigenous  ^^J  ^^^^^  "^^^  •®°^*  increase  in  the  con- 
tobacco  in  Germany.  sumption    might   possibly  have   taken 

"  2.  To  lay  upon  leaf  tobacco  imported  in  place  in  case  il  had  been  adopted ;  but  it 

hogsheads  from  North  America,  of  which  surely  could  not  have  been  beyond  the 

the  value  at  the  first  port  of  entry  is  more  ratio  in  which  the  duties  were  diminished, 

than  4|  thalers,  a  duty  of  two  thalers  and  hqJ  had  such  increase  taken  place, it  must 

83  silver  grosehens  per  centner.  This  dug  necessarily  have  been  by  a  slow  process. 


per  ceniner,  sp-Eewicni,  equai  lo  lour  nor-  ,  •  ,».  • " «  I".!.'  — 
ins  and  twenty -seven  and  one  half  kreut  ^]^^  Y^  >?.|5®  ""**  ^**°  2,040  hogs- 
xersper  Prussian  ceniner,  and  in  Baden  heads;  the  third  year  4.247  hogsheads, 
according  to  the  tariff  of  1827,  that  is  to  and  the  fourth  year  7,087  hogsheads- 
say  twenty-five  kreutzers ;  and  in  Prussia  the  annual  average  being  3,543  bogs- 
according  to  the  tariff  of  1S31 ,  which  is  the  heads,  and  the  totalincrease  1 4,1 74  hogs- 
in«tent  tariff  of  the  ZoU-Verein,  of  five  heads.  The  increase  on  the.  stems  the 
md  oae  half  thalers  per  centner.  The  av-  g^t  year  250  hogsheads,  the  second  year 
•me  of  those  several  rates  w  two  thalers  550,  and  the  fourth  1,687  hogsheads, 
and  twenty.thtee  saver  groschens  per  cent,  ^otal  of  stems  in  four  yeare  3,374  hoga- 


**"  3.  To  lay  a  duty  on  tobacco  stems  im-  {|«^»  ^'  *"  *»"°'^  *^*^"««  ^^  ««4  hogs- 

ported  from  North  America  of  two  thalers  "««J8.  *  •     .1.     rr  •.  j  o  « 

per  centner."  ^°^  ^"*  ^^^ '"  *°*  United  Slates  of 

^    ,        ....  ,j  .^      #       .  3,543  hogf  heads  of  tobacco,  of  the  quali- 

Snch  a  diminution  would  be  of  ml  ^  ^hich  is  usually  sent  to  Germany,  and 

•enriee  by  ineieasing  the  demand,  while  of  884  hogsheads  of  stems,  at  an  average 

the  slight  redaction  of  the  ••  Wheatoa  ^f  ^55  per  one  hundred  pounds,  is 

treaty  "would  be  next  to,  if  not  quite,  nu-  $155,733.    And  il  is  on  this  small  amount 

gmtory.    Mr.  Dodge  on  this  part  of  the  ^^ne,  that  the  most  sanguine  friends  of 

aat^  justly  says:  Ihe  Treaty  could  possibly  urge  its  bene- 

•«  A  slight  diminution  of  the  doty  on  our  fits.    For  it  has  already  liieen  shown  that, 

leaf  tobacco  would  not  effect  the  object  we  so  far  as  regards  the  articles  of  cotton 

liavs  in  view.    To  be  effectual  and  of  mu-  and  rice,  the  decided  interest  of  the  ZolN 

tual  benefit  to  both  parties,  it  ought  to  be  Yerein  has  been  to  diminish  the  duty  on 

nduced  to  such  a  rate  as  will  encourage  an  the  first,  and  to  admit  the  second  duty 

SBcreaeed  consumption  and  prevent  smug-  free,  without  reference  to  the  Tariff  of 

•^■fr*  the  United  States,  and  with  regard  to  lard« 

To  effect  this  Mr.  D.  proposed  three  it  is  only  matter  of  astonishment  how  it 

thalers  per  centner  as  the  proper  duty  to  found  its  way  into  the  Treaty  at  all. 
he  levied,  white  the  duty  of  the  Treaty        Having  thus  examined   with  candor 

was  four  thalers.  the  supposed  advantages  of  the  Wheaton 

It  should  here  be  stated  that  previous  Treaty,  let  us  now  look  at  the  positive 

to  the  joining  of  the  Zoll-Verein,  by  Prus-  evil  to  this  country  which  would  have 

sia,  Bavaria,   Baden,    Hesse- Ehrmstadt,  resulted  from  its  adoption,  and  which 

Wurtemburg,  and  the  other  countries  now  must  result  from  the  future  adoption  of 

composing   that  Union,  the  duties  on  such  a  treaty. 
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There  is  no  difficalty  m  proTiog  that  has  onde  follf  vffnr  Vy  kkakte  Bifirt» 

it  would  bare  greatly  lescened  the  Re?eoiie  in  w  hich  ninety-six  aitidet  of  the  grow^ 

of  the  country.    From  the  report  of  the  produce  or  mijuifaclnre  of  GersMsy  ut 

Hon.  Rufus  Choate,  of  the  Committee  of  detailed,  bat  many  of  which  io  thctmtf 

Foreign  ReUtions,  of  the  Senate,  the  fol-  are  concealed  under  their  Geseric  bums. 

lowine  concessions  were  made,  under  The  lane  importations  into  the  Uniiid 

the  false  assumption  that  they  were  only  States  of  German  manu&ctares  are  lot 

equivalents  to  those  made  to  us,  by  the  known  in  this  country.    Our  official  Ra- 

Zoll-Verein.  port  of  Trade  and  Navigation  itttettk 

...       .^.^    ,T..  ,«          ^.  country  from  which  articles  imported  aw 

"  Article  1.  The  United  States  of  Amcr-  shippca,  and  makes  no  itfetence  to  tk 

'^*rtoti^  ''o'f  tL'^^folbwfD  ^^u"clM^  the  P^^^^  ^^'  production  or  Bttitawi. 

CTo'wih!  pr^nl^!  and^minafa^tuw^f  the  ^^many  has  but  few  shiping  pM 

States  of  the  German  Attociation  of  Cus-  ■•«?«•  "Jf  "«>«*  ^*'"^**f!!!z?  f  S 

toms  and  Commerce  exceeding—  velvet,  &c,  come  to  us  througli  tbe  nrt 

First,  twenty  pisr  centum  ad  valorem  on  of  Havre,  and  thus  appear  as  imponabflsi 

the  importation  of->  from  France.    From  informttioo  wUd 

1.  All  woolen,  worsted,  and  cotton  mitt,  the  writer  collected  in  Pahs  be  bi  ■• 

capi  and  bindings,  and  woolen,  worsted,  doubt  at  least  $2,500,000  of  ailkf,  sift 

and  cotton  hosiery,  that  is  to  tay.  itock-  Telvets,  and  other  fine  mcrchsodiici  d 

ings,  socks,  drawers,  shirts,  and  all  other  German  manufacture  are  acluailyibjffsl 

similar  manufactures  made  on  frames.  ^  ^^e  United  States  from  Freaeb  porta 

VinA  ?;.tnt  n^nlnii       '          ^^"^  ^^7  ^  o(  their  bulky  aitidtt,  mm- 

rem  on  the  importation  of—  «»!»«» »n^  >«.  "e  sooth  of  G^wsy.  fc» 

1.  Ail  articles  manufactured  of  flax  or  <le"ng  that  nver  and  the  Msyse.ora 
hemp,  or  of  which  flax  or  hemp  shall  be  their  vicinity,  the  seat  of  great  iniam, 
tbe  component  part  of  chief  value,  except  are  shipped  through  Rotterdam,  it  at 
cotton  bagging  or  any  other  manufacture  mouth  ot  the  Rhine ;  the  Mayoc  flov4| 
suitable  for  the  uses  for  which  cotton  bag*  into  that  river  near  Alayence,  aod  lov 
ging  is  applied.  that  there  is  a  railroad  uom  Cokgse « 

2.  All  inanufactures  of  silk,  or  of  which  ^  Rhj^  ^  Aix-U^hapelle.  sad  im 

viluc       ^«  ^**®  ^"P^"*"^  P"^°^  ""^'^^  thence  to  BrussebaDdA3wfT^itis^ 

""  3"%hibet.  merinos,  merino  sbawU,  and  ^'Z/^^^T'^f^Z^^^ 

all  manufactures  of  combed  wool,  or  of  }J<^  ^  5^^*^  J*^  importabow »■ 

worsted  and  silk  combined.  United  States  of  German  goods  fro-  ■* 

4.  Polished  plate  gliss,  silfered  ornot  terdam  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Dodjeisli 

silvered;    small   pocket    looking-glasses,  above  half  a  million  of  dolhuBSflDssflr. 

from  three  to  ten  inches  long  and  from  one  The  extremely  imperfect  masscr  a 

and  a  half  to  six  inches  bro^ ;  toys  of  eve-  which  the  report  of  trade  and  nsiiy^K 

ry  description,  snuff  boxes  of  paper  mache,  annually  issued  by  tbe  Sserctsry  of  *i 

lead    pencils,    lithographic    stones,    and  Trewor7ismadeQp,aoBnaTmdibei4 

wooden  clocks,  known  under  the  name  of  p|^g^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  of  aitiksaBt  » 

Schwarzwalder  clocks.  UtmwmtmA   «*«  ^»       i       ■  ■  ■.■■'■■trfw^ 

.5.  Cologne  water,  seedles,  bronze  wares  2!!!^k     J^  ^^^^J!^ 

of  all  kin<L  planes,  scissors,  scythea,  files,  "J^•  •^  ^^  ^^^  me-Uoaed  «^  "J 

saws,  and  fish-hooks  ;    gold,  silver  and  ™-  ^J  ««nining  the  list  of  •« 

copper  wire,  tinfoil,  and  musical  strings  of  »"  ^he  report  of  Mr,   Dodge,  it  wos«  i?- 

all  kinds.  penr  that  at  least  an  amoust  cfw  • 

0.  Leather  pocket-books  and  etuis,  and  five-sevenths  of  the  importatioas  *J^ 
all  sorts  of  similar  fine  leather  manufac-  from  Germany,  and  all  of  tbe  ia^ftd  i» 
tures,  known  under  the  name  of  Ofien*  portations,  through  Fraaee,  HoUsad  ai 
bacher  fine  leather  fabrics.  Belgium,  would  certainly  be  iaeWsd  m 

Third.  Ten  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  the  it—those  through  France  bei^  mu^ 

importation  of—  silks  and  sUk  velvelB.  tbe  duly  ca  w*i 

1.  All  thread  laces  and  innings,  lace^  i,  di„"i,S^  ^tTfift^^ 
aaloons,  tresses,  tassels,  knots,  stars  of  gold  *".  j  ;l"!r^       i!.  ^^^  '^  ^_,  ..-* 
Snd  silver,  fine,  or  half  fine.  ?!/ "^^T*/^*"!*!!!!!!^ ''***"  JS 

2.  Mineral  water,  spelter,  and  hare*s  below  what  is  «^?*Jf?*«^ 
wool  dressed.''  of  the  first  ntcesBty.     Mr.IW|foaia 

subject  says*  Sec.  4 : 
Here  is  enumerated  almost  every  arti- 


cle of  German  produce  or  manufacture       *' Accordii^  to  tbe 

usually  imported  by  us,  as  Mr.  Dodge    port,   the  impsvtaiioM  irii  lbs  ta^d 
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Stmtet    direct  from   Pfwii,  Um   Haofe  tnde  as  the  prosant  duty.    Rut  ert n  if  it 

Towns  aod  other  ports  of  GermsDjr  from  would  increase  the  consumptioD  twenty* 

the  Isl  dsy  of  October,  1834,  to  the  30th  geven  per  cent.,  it  would  only  be  for  four 

2S^n?,^?P**°,^^'   ^®^*   tmounted  to  year.,  a  total  of  9,720  hogsheads,  or  an- 

S'^'^l^cJ'beTS.Vn^rSa^^^^  ^"^'^  2.430 hopheads-which  beineof 

tureof  $435,096.  \o  which  are  to  be  1?:?P*"^'  S^^''^^'  T^,>  esUmateJat 

added  the  importations  of  German  produce  P  Pf!  *»^^1'  ^^^  Tcdwction  would  then 

and  manufsctures  by  the  way  of  HoUand  ^  $182,250,  for  which  reduction    we 

and  France,  which,  from  a  strict  exami-  8*iowW  have  to  grant  Great  Britain  an 

nation  of  official  documents,  and  other  in-  average  diminution  of  fifty  per  cent,  on 

formation  derived  from  correct  and  well-  the  duties  on  the  importation  of  a  large 

informed  sources,  may  fairly  be  estimated  portion  of  her  manufactures.    Let  us  by 

at  an  annual  avenge  for  those  two  years  as  way  of  argument  see  what  such  reduction 

^"•^^^^Jf  •      .  „  ,,     ,  with  less  revenue  would  amount  to.  Mr. 

••  Through  Holland,  ^25.000 ;  through  Dodge  states  in  his  report  to  Mr.  Whea- 

France,    $2,500,000.    MakiD|p  ""^  "'i"^  ton,  that  from  the  Ist  of  October,  1834, 

facture  of  #7 .420,096.*^  Y^  importations  for   those  two  years 

uito the  United  States  from  Great  Britain, 

Dunn^  the  fiscal  years  1836, 1837,  the  were  $69,947,722.     Now  at  least  one 

exportation  of  German  manufactures  di-  quarter  of  that  amount  may  be  estimated 

fectandindirect,amounted  to  $8,700,000.  to  consist  of  similar  articles  to  those 

The  annual  average  value  for  1834,  from  Germany.    One  fourth  would   ba 

1835, 1836,  was  $4,395,096,  of  which  at  $17,486,930.    The  average  duty  30  per 

least  five-sevenths  are  included  in  Whea-  cent  would  be  $5,246,879,  a  reduction  of 

ton's  treaty,  and  amount  to  $3,139,355,  50  per  cent  of  which  would  be  $2,623,039, 

and    to  which    are    to  be    added    the  making  an  annual  deficit  in  the  treasury 

average  amount  of  the   indirect  impor-  of  the  United  States  to  that  amount  from 

tations  through   France   and    Holland,  such  a  miscalled  reciprocity  treaty  with 

$3,025,000,  making  an  average  amount  Great  Britain.  But  France,  too,  may  wish 

included  in  the  treaty,  $6,025,355.  to  make  such  a  one-sided  treaty  with 

It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  make  exact  us  ;  how  would  it  uSect  our  corn- 
comparative  calculations  between  the  merce  with  that  country  ?  The  average 
duties  fixed  by  theTarifi'of  1842  and  the  annual  importation  of  unmanufactured 
duties  in  the  treaty;  but  upon  the  best  American  tobacco  into  France  may  be 
data,  we  have  no  doubt  the  reduction  estimated  at  12,000  hhds.  annually.  In 
win  average  fiity  per  cent  The  rate  of  France  there  is  no  duty  on  our  tobacco, 
duty  in  German  manufactures  is  on  an  but  there  is  what  is  much  worse,  a 
average  about  30  per  cent  under  that  law.  government  monopoly.  Where  there  is 
Then  30  per  cent  on  $6,025,355,  would  no  duty  we  cannot  ask  for  a  reduction, 
be  $t, 807 ,406,  and  the  treaty  diminution  but  suppose  the  French  government 
of  fifty  per  cent  would  amount  to  would  agree  to  a  purchase  of  twent^- 
$003,853.  seven  per  cent  more  tobacco.    The  Regie 

But  this  is  a  small  part  only  of  the  would  then  have  to  purchase  1.620  hhds 

mischief  which  would  have  resulted  to  more,  being  27  per  cent  on  12.000  hhds., 

the  revenue  by  the  adoption  of  the  Whea-  the  consumption  as  before  stated.     This 

ton  treaty.      Suppose  England  should  would  make   a  total  increase  in  four 

choose  to  follow  in  the  train  of  this  reei-  years  of  6.480  hhds..  which  at  a  cofit  in 

proeUy  treaiift  the  actual  duty  there  is  the  United  States  of  $65  per  hlid..  would 

three   shillings    sterling,  or  72|  cenis  be  for  1.620  hhds.  equal  to  $105,31 1.  an- 

per  pound  on  unmanufactured  tobacco —  nnal  purchase. 

(a  nice  comment  by  the  way  upon  the  The  total  importation  from  France  is 

pretended  Free  Trade.)  The  annual  con-  $26,265,396.    One  half  would  be  $13,- 

sumption  of  unmanufactured   American  32,697,  the  average  duty  on  the  same  at 

tobacco  may  be  estimated  at  18,000  hhds.  30  per  cent  would  be  $3,939,809.  and  a 

Twenty    per    cent   deduction  on   72|  diminution  of  fifty  per  cent  on  the  same, 

eents,  would  be  about  20  cents,  which  would  be  $1 ,969,954,  consequently  there 

wottkl  make  the  reduced  duty  in  Eng-  would  be  this  further  annual  deficit  in 

land,  upon  the  principle  of  the  Wheaton  the  revenue  of  the  United  States. 

treaty,    52|   cents  per  lb.,  which  enor-  The  following  recapitulation  will  show 

jDOUs  doty  for  all  practical  purposes,  the  supposed  advantages  and  disadvan- 

woald  be  m  rastrioliTe  spoB  oar  tobaooo  tagea  of  the  Wheaton  treaty,  supposing  a 
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timilar  one  to  be  made  with  England  mmI  Ob  aan«il 

France,  and  the  actual  diaadvantages  of  France       ....    l^IMM 

the  Zoll-Verein  treaty.  ^A»sm 

**IUeapittaationoftheiuppo9ed  advan-  Making  an  annml  deficit  in  the  iwtiw 

tagCM  and  the  pontive  diaadvantagCM  to  of  the  United  States  of  $5,496^46,  wai  m 

the  UnUed  States,  had  the  treaty  with  fonr  yetrt  a  deficit  of  $21,067,384 ! 

the  ZoU'  Verein  been  confirmed.  Beeidee  which,  dnnng  thcM  faar  jmi 

-«»«^-«  A  «^  A  «^  A  «-.  *he  United  States  eoald  not  iMke  lay  M- 

suppoiED  ADVANTAGES.  ^^^  ^  diminish  what  wonld  siiH  W  si 

The  supposed  increased  consumption  in  enormous  duty  in  EngUnd,  or  lo  sfct  mf 

the  Zoil- Verein  would  be  3,543  nhds.  of  ehanae  in  the  mooopoU  d  ~ 

our  raw  tobacco  and  884  hhds.  stems. 


annual  average,  and  costing  in  the  Uni-        jjing  m^ch  for    — 

ted  States  $35  55  cenU  per  hojpihcad,  ^f  ^^  Wheaton  treaty  aa  a  finandal  ^ 

^*^I  A   ;>.on  CuA       '    «.i  ^^^'^^  fair— but  we  eootead  againat  it  fcii* 

Frmnce?! .6^0  hhi.,  annual  ave-  fnttenngaway  the  protection  to  oar  kme 

rage,  at  $65  per  hhd.    -  105,311  intewto— the  admiasion  of  the  proeccii 

^        ^   r-  of  the  degraded  labor  from  abrowlto  tfct 

Supposed  annual  advantage  to  the  deatnction  of  our  own  indvaSfy  iaHnrii 

United  States,  $443,399  For  although  we  do  sot  sake  ailks  sad 

POf mva  DisADVAKTAons.  Ijl^?^  7^  «^  ^^  .P™^  "^  ^ 

T\:.»;.«.,f:/xn  in  tK^  Antii,*  rt«  im  Preaident  and  Senate  have  the  aowwti 

Diminution  in  the  duties  on  im-  •---ii.t.  ^,«m«»*M^  k*  *«^*«   . -T,^-^ 

portations  from  the  ZoU-Ver-  regulate  commerce  by  treaty  >^P>»^ 

ein  annually         -       -  $903353  ^d  then  what  use  wo«id  thete  W  • 

On   annual   importations  from  the  people  bemg  rcprgaentoi  in  the  kme 

Great  Britain        -        -  2,^23,039  house. 


NoTB  TO  THE  AmTiGLE  oif  HoMKiuc  TnAMsuiTioirs  ur  ovm  Otmaai  He. 


Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  J.  G.  Cof|;swell,  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  a  copy  of  0|b> 
by.  He  is  almost  as  prosaic  as  Hobbes  id  many  places,  but  much  more  literal.  IsM, 
much  of  his  version  is  as  cloee  as  a  translation  in  verse  can  well  be,  nothing  haviagfalka 
out  except  the  poetry.    A  few  lines  from  the  opening  may  serve  aa  a  specimen. 

*'  Achilles  Peleus*  Son's  destructive  Rage 
Great  Goddess  sing,  which  did  the  Greeks  engage 
In  many  Woes,  and  mighty  Heroes*  ghosts 
Sent  down  untimely  to  the  Stygian  coasts : 
Devouring  Vultures  on  their  b<Mies  preyed 
And  greedy  Dogs  (so  was  Jove*s  will  obeyed ;) 

Atrides  and  you  well-armed  Greeks,  the  Gods 
Inhabiting  Olympus'  high  abodes 
Grant  you  may  Priam's  wealthie  Town  destrey 
And  thence  triumphant  Home  return  with  Joy, 
If  you  my  Daughter's  ransome  not  reject. 
Paying  illustrious  Phoebus  due  respect 

Some  of  Ogilby's  lines  appear  to  have  served  as  groaad*woik  far  uthsi 
work  their  improvements  upon.    e.  g. 

•*  Dreadful  the  Twang  was  of  his  silver  Bow.»*-.OMIy. 
**  Dire  was  the  twanging  of  the  silver  bow  " — SotSek^. 
•«  The  bleeding  Quarry  on  the  Stone  lay  dead."— O^fiOy. 
**The  stately  quarry  on  the  cliflfs  lay  dad.**— Ps;pt. 
But  in  these  the  improvement  justifies  the  appropriation. 

The  following!  typographical  errors  occur  in  the  October  artida,  the 
been  able  to  revise  the  proof,  on  account  of  absence  froas  the  dty. 

P.  352,  2d  col.  I.  10,  for  ** sansenden"  read  «•  sansenden"— p.^^.  1st  ed.  kstl.  M  t 
for  **  edition"  read  *<addition''^p.  353,  2d  col  1.  1,  for  ••  Uale"  nmI  •*  UalT— f  iik 
1st  col.  1.  35,  for  "  oxovrof**  read  "  rvxovcsf"— p  358,  1st  cot  L  1,  lor  "m^'  iw* 
««  ^f'-P'  359,  2d  col.  11.  16, 32,  for  •«  base"  read  ••  vaas^— p.  308,  lalcsL  L  tl,  ir 
"  there"  read  •«  these*'— p.  372»  1st  coL  L  9,  lisle  ••  shini^ 
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ADOLPHE  THIERS. 

Of  all  living  statesmen  there  is  none  and  descent  to  the  working  class;  his 
more  strongly  marked  by  peculiar  indivi-  mother  gave  him  an  origin  a  shade  less 
duality  than  M.  Thiers.  Of  all  living  humble,  being  descended  from  a  mercan* 
statesmen  there  is  none  whom  it  is  more  tile  family  whose  reverses  had  lowered 
difficult  to  sketch.  He  resembles  those  por-  her  to  the  level  of  her  husband.  Thus, 
traits  exhibited  in  a  certain  class  of  low  as  has  been  truly  observed,  M.  Thiers* 
print-shops  which  are  covered  with  fluted  in  coming  into  the  world,  was  not  era- 
glass.  Their  features  are  striking,  but  died  on  the  lap  of  a  Duchess.  In  cbild- 
entirely  change  with  the  point  ot  view  hood,  as  in  youth,  he  had  all  the  disad- 
from  which  you  behold  them.  Look  at  vantages  of  poverty  and  obscurity  to 
it  from  the  right,  it  is  Lafayette ;  move  struggle  against ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  the  left,  it  melts  into  Metternich  !  M.  he  had  in  his  favor  those  advantages 
Thiers  is  a  journalist  in  the  bureau  of  the  which  the  necessity  for  exertion  always 
National  or  the  columns  of  the  Constitu-  affords  to  those  in  whom  great  talents  are 
tionnel, — M.  Thiers  on  the  benches  of  associated  with  aspiring  ambition, 
the  opposition,  assailing  the  Cabinet,  and  The  condition  of  his  parents  would 
M.  Thiers  as  a  ministerial  deputy,  de-  have  excluded  him  from  the  advantages 
fending  cabinet  measures, — M.  Thiers  as  of  education,  were  it  not  for  the  influence 
a  subordinate  agent  of  power,  and  M.  of  some  of  his  maternal  connections  who 
Thiers  as  president  of  the  Council, — M.  discovered  in  the  child  traces  of  that  in- 
Thiers,  as  historian  of  the  Consulate  and  tellectual  capacity  which,  at  a  later  period, 
the  Empire,  and  M.  Thiers  at  the  head  of  elevated  him  to  a  higher  sphere.  By 
bis  own  hospitable  board  in  the  splendid  their  interest  he  was  nominated  to  a  free 
halls  of  his  mansion  in  the  Place  St.  scholarship  in  the  Impeiial  Lyceum  of 
George — are  different  individuals  and  yet  Marseilles.  His  progress  there  soon  jus- 
the  same  personage,  and  are  all  marked  tilled  the  sa^city  of  the  friends  to  whom 
by  features  strongly  characteristic.  he  was  indebted  for  the  opportunities  of 

Born  poor,  he  had  fortune  to  make,  instruction  which  the  institution  afforded. 
Bom  obscure,  he  had  fame  to  acquire.  He  was  loaded  with  academical  honors. 
Failing  at  the  Bar,  he  took  to  literature ;  The  course  of  education  pursued  at 
and  aspiring  to  distinction  in  politics,  he  these  establishments,  under  the  Empire, 
enlisted  under  the  banner  of  hberalism  was  mainly  directed  to  military  acquire- 
more  from  necessity  than  taste.  It  was  ments ;  and  consequently  the  exact  sci- 
the  only  party  under  the  restoratiop  ences  held  a  prominent  place,  and  dis- 
whose  ranks  were  open  to  a  parvenu  and  tinction  in  them  was  the  surest  road  to 
an  adventurer.  He  commenced  by  some  honor  and  promotion.  From  the  first, 
grotesque  revivals  of  revolutionary  asso-  M.  Thiers  evinced  a  decided  aptitude  for 
ciations,  and  dressed  himself  ^  la  Danton,  this  department  of  his  studies.  Hie 
Like  most  persons  of  lively  imagination,  traces  it  left  upon  his  mind  are  visible  in 
who  in  youth  have  been  excluded  from  the  style  and  structure  of  all  his  writings 
tho  enjoyment  of  the  luxuries  of  wealth  and  speeches.  But  foe  the  events  of 
and  the  consideration  of  rank,  he  was  1814-15,  his  destination  would  pro^bly 
devoured  with  wants.  To  the  munifi-  have  been  the  army.  But  the  fall  of  the 
cence  of  Lafitte  he  was  first  indebted  for  Empire  and  the  restoration  of  the  Bour- 
the  means  of  their  satisfaction.  It  was  bons  turned  his  talents  into  other  chan- 
by  his  genius  alone,  however,  and  the  nels,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was 
opportunity  afforded  by  the  revolution  of  entered  as  a  law  student  at  Aix,  in  Pro- 
July  for  its  development,  that  he  was  vence,  not  far  from  his  native  city, 
enabled  to  pass  from  a  garret  to  a  palace ;  Here  he  became  the  friend  and  the  in- 
from  the  position  of  a  penniless  adven-  separable  companion  of  a  youth  who, 
turer  to  the  head  of  the  first  constitutional  like  himself,  sprung  from  the  lowest 
government  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  strata  of  society,  had  his  fortune  to  make, 

M.  Thiers  is  now  (1846)  in  his  forty-  and  who,  as  well  as  Thiers,  felt  that 

ninth  year,  having  been  born  at  Mar-  within  him  which  assured  him  of  success 

seilles  on  the  15th  April,  1797.    His  in  the  pursuit  of  fame  In  letters  and  in 

father,  a  locksaith,  belonged  by  family  politics.    The  two  friends  prosecuted  to- 
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getber  their  professional  studies;  were  the  competition  till  the  next  jetr.  When 
called  to  the  bar  the  same  day;  failed  the  next  year  arrived,  the  same  enay 
equally  in  the  profession  they  had  cbosen ;  was  again  offered ;  but  to  the  infinite  de- 
competed  for  the  same  literary  prizes;  light  of  the  heads  of  the  academy*  another 
and  were  destined,  during  the  remainder  essay  had  been  sent  from  Paris,  whick 
of  their  career,  to  pursue  together  a  paral-  had  oeen  found  incontestably  superior  to 
lei  course,  and  to  mount  to  the  Temple  of  that  which  was  known  to  be  the  oompo- 
Fame  and  Fortune  by  the  same  path,  sition  of  Thiers.  But  in  order  in  sone 
They  have  never  se]»arated.  Throueh  measure  to  make  up  for  the  disappoiounent 
poverty  and  through  wealth,  in  the  on-  of  the  preceding  year,  they  granted  to 
scurity  of  the  garret  and  the  splendor  of  that  essay  an  accessit,  being  an  acknow- 
the  palace,  they  have  still,  as  in  boy-  ledgment  of  the  merit  of  the  second  dt> 
hood,  continued  hand  in  hand ;  and  the  gree  of  excellence, 
name  of  Thiers  is  not  pronounced  amoag  The  essay  from  Paris,  then,  being  pio- 
his  friends  without  that  of  Mignet  recur-  nounced  to  be  deserving  of  the  prize,  tke 
ring  to  their  memory.  sealed  packet  containing  the  name  of  tbe 
With  little  natural  inclination  for  the  author  was  formally  opened,  and  tk 
dry  study  of  the  law,  the  two  young  mortification  of  the  judges  inay  be  iaa- 
friends  obeyed  a  common  instinct,  and  gined,  on  discovering  that  this  essay  ak> 
^aye  themselves  up  to  the  more  fascinat-  was  the  production  of  the  same  hudl 
mg  pursuit  of  literature,  philosophy  and  Thiers,  in  order  to  surmount  the  prrja- 
history,  but  more  especially  to  politics,  dice  which  prerailed  against  hin,  wrott 
The  ambitious  and  aspiring  spirit  of  a  second  essay,  got  it  copied  in  aootbe 
Thiers  soon  acknowledged  a  presenti-  hand,  and  sent  it  to  Pahs,  from  wbeacc 
ment  of  the  brilliant  future  which  awaited  it  was  transmitted,  the  better  to  misM 
him.  Already,  he  was  the  recognized  the  judges.  Thus,  both  the  prize  itsctf 
leader  of  a  party  among  his  fellow-stu-  and  the  accessit  were  confened  oo  \ht 
dents.  Already  he  engaged  in  debate,  obnoxious  student 
and  harangued  his  comrades  against  the  At  the  Bar  of  Aix,  Thiers  soon  iomi 

government  of  the  restoration.     Already  that  it  was  vain  to  straggle  against  tbc 

e  evoked  the  recollections  of  the  £m-  disadvantages  of  his  birthand  partfitt^ 

pire,  and  recalled  the  glorious  victories  of  It  was  too  near  the  scene  of  his  iniuicr, 

the  Republic.    It  will  be  easily  believed  and  the  humility  and   obscanty  ol  tus 

that  a  spirit  so  turbulent  was  soon  put  origin  were  too  well  known.    Besiik*. 

upon  the  black  list  of  the  Royalist  pro-  the  city  of  Aix  was  one  of  those  proruh 

feasors,  was  execrated  by  the  commissary  cial  places  to  which  the  influences  o(  tk 

of  police,  and  worshiped  by  his  fellow-  revolution  had  scarcely  penetnicd,  aad 

atuaents.    His  activity  and  talents  were  Royalism  and  aristocracy  prevailed  tbcft 

as  sure  to  entitle  him  to  scholastic  hon-  almost  as  much  as  before  1789.    la- 

ors  as  to  render  his  superiors  unwilling  jfllled  by  mutual  hopes,  and  full  oi  ihtm 

to  confer  them  upon  him.  aspirations  of  the  niture  which  tre  m 

An  amusing  anecdote,  characteristic  of  natural  to  youth,  Mtgnet  and  himMtf 

him,  is  relatecl  of  this  early  period  of  his  determined  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  Fuit* 

career.    A  literary  society  established  at  where  alone,  as  they  rightly  cooclW«t 

Aix,  offered,  in  1819,  a  prize  for  the  best  their  genius  could  sumount  the  ^ 

eulogy  of  VauvenargiUs.    Thiers  deter-  culttes  opposed  to  them.    To  Paris  tbfy 

mined  to  compete  for  this  honor,  and  ac-  accordingly  det^mined  to  go,  and  pack* 

cordingly  sent  in  his  manuscript  in  the  ing  up  their  little  all.  they  look  the  f^ 

customary  manner,  with  a  fictitious  sig-  gence  and  set  out,  as  rich  in  hope*  ■• 

nature,  accompanied  by  a  sealed  packet  3)ey  were  poor  in  cash.    Migact  vett 

containing  the  name  of  the  author,  which  first  to  feel  the  way,  and  was  sooa  fa* 

was  only  to  be  opened  in  case  the  essay  lowed  by  his  friend^ 

should  receive  the  prize.    It  had,  how-  During  the  first  months  of  their  rf» 

ever,  through  his  own  imprudence,  trans-  dence  in  Paris,  our  two  aspiraats  took  s 

pired  that  he  was  among  the  competitors,  lodging,  which,  since  their  amtal  ^ 

and  the  judges,  knowing  from  his  genius  fame  and  fortune,  has  beooae  cutrnt 

the  probability  of  his  success,  and  unwil-  ground.     The  hoote  of  Shak«p(s**v  it 

ling  to  add  to  the  influence  of  the  turbu-  Stratford-on-Ayon,  was  neycr  vtsMtd  ky 

lent  little  Jacobin  by  conferring  the  honor  the  votaries  of  the  baid  with  noft  tsika 

upon  hiin,  declared   that   none  of  the  siasm  than  the  adaiieri  of  F^cacfc  Ma» 

essays  merited  the  prize,  and  postponed  ture  have  esanunsi  the  dwcUi^i  of  nt 
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future  Prime  Minister  of  France,  and  the  cannot  be  denied  that  he  has  tamed  it  to 

distinguished  Professor  of  History.    A  profitable  account, 

dirty  dark  street  in  the  purlieus  of  the  The  traces  of  his  genius  did  not  fail  to 

Palais   Royale   is   called   the   Passage  be  speedily  visible  in  the  columns  of  the 

Montesquieu,  situate  in  the  most  crowded  Constitutionnel,  and  his  name  was  pro- 

and  noisy  part  of  Paris.    Here  you  as-  nounced    with    approbation  in  all  the 

cend  by  a  night  of  steos  into  a  gloomy  political  coteries  ot  the  opposition,  and 

and  miserable  lodging-bouse,  in  the  fifth  detested  in  the  saloons  of  the  Faubouig 

story  of  which  a  smoked  door  conducts  Sl  Germain.    He  soon  became  a  constant 

you  into  two  small  chambers,  opening  and  admired  frequenter  of  the  most  bril- 

one  from  the  other,  which    were   the  liant   assemblies    of     Lafitte,    Casimir 

dwellings  of  two  men,  whose  celebrity,  Perier,  and  Count  Flahaut    The  Baron 

within  a  few  years  afterwards,  filled  the  Louis,  the  most  celebrated  financier  of 

world.    A  common  chest  of  drawers,  of  that  day,  received  him  as  his  pupil  and 

the  cheapest  wood,  a  bed  to  match,  two  friend,  and  at  his  table  a  place  was  always 

rush-bottom  chairs,  a  little  rickety  nut-  provided  for  M.  Thiers, 

wood  table,  incapable  of  standing  steadily  His  natural  endowments  were  admira- 

on  its  leffs,  and  a  white  calico  curtain,  bly  calculated  to  turn  to  profit  the  innu- 

formed  the  inventory  of  the  furniture  merable  opportunities  wnich  were  thus 

which  accommodated  the  future  Prime  opened  to  him.    Combining  a  memory 

Minister  of  the  greatest  country  in  Eu-  from  which  nothing  was  allowed  to  es- 

rope,  and  the  future  historian  of  the  Re-  cape,  with  an  astonishing  fluency  and 

Tolution.  quickness  of  apprehension,  he  was  ena- 

Those  who  have  visited  the  two  friends  bled,  without  neglecting  those  exigencies 
in  their  obscure  attic,  and  have  since  par-  of  the  daily  press,  to  which  he  was  in- 
taken  of  the  sumptuous  hospitalities  otthe  debted  for  his  elevation,  and  at  this  time 
one,  in  his  residence  in  the  Place  St.  for  his  subsistence,  to  pass  much  time  in 
George,  and  have  witnessed  the  respect  society,  where  he  spoke  much,  heard 
and  admiration  manifested  towards  the  more,  and  carefully  treasured  up  in  his 
other,  at  the  assemblies  at  the  Institute,  memory  as  food  for  future  meditation,  the 
will  find  abundant  food  for  reflection  on  matter  of  his  conversations  with  the  lead- 
the  mutability  of  human  afiiurs,  and  duly  ibg  actors  in  the  great  Drama  of  the  Re- 
considering what  we  shall  have  to  relate  volution  and  the  Empire.  These  person- 
of  them,  will  be  ready  to  allow  that  ages  he  passed  in  review  with  a  keen 

_,               . .   .     ,      ^  .       ^  and  observant  eye, — the  aged  survivors 

"There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men,  ^f  ^^  constituent  assembly,  members  of 

Which,  Uken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  For-  ^^6  national  convention,  of  the  council  of 

^^^'  five  hundred,  of  the  legislative  assembly, 

Micnet  had  brought  from  the  South  of  the  Tribunate,  Girondists,  Montanists, 

introductions  to  M.  Chatelain,  then  the  generals,  and  marshals  of  the  Empire* 

chief  editor  of  the  Courier  Fran^ais,  to  diplomatists,  financiers,  men  of  the  pen 

which  journal  he  inunediately  became  a  and  men  of  the  sword,  men  of  the  head 

contributor.    M.  Thiers  at  the  same  time  and  men  of  the  arm — he  conversed  with 

had  found  means  to  introduce  himself  to  them  all,  questioned  them,  and  extracted 

the  notice  of  Manuel,  who  at  that  mo-  from  their  memories  of   the  past  and 

ment  had  been  elevaUeKl  to  the  summit  of  their  impressions  of  the  present  inex- 

popularity  by  his  violent  expulsion  from  haustible  materials  for  future  specula- 

the  Representative  Chamber,  at  the  in-  tion. 

stance  of  the  Ministry  of  M.  de  VillMe.  As  his  relations  with  society  became 

Manuel,  in  whose  veins  also  flowed  the  more   extended,    he  became  more  and 

warm  blood  of  the  South,  received  Thiers  more  sensible  of  those  material  incon- 

with  the  utmost  cordiality  and  kindness,  veniences  which  attend  straightened  pe- 

and  presented  him  to  M.  Lafitte,  under  cuniar^  resources.     Fortune,  however, 

whose  auspices  he  was  received  among  of  which,  even  from  infancy,  he  seems 

the  writers  of  the  Constiiutionnd^  which  to  have  been  a  favorite,  soon  came  to  his 

at  that  time  was  the  most  influential  relief.    He  had,  soon  after  his  arrival  in 

journal  on    the   Continent   of   Europe.  Paris,  become  acquainted  with  a  poor 

Thus  was  laid  the  foundation  of  the  for-  and  obscure  German  bookseller,  by  name 

tones  of  M.  Thiers.    It  was,  in  fact,  all  Schubart,  who  passed  for  a  person  of  some 

be  needed.    It  was  the  opportunity  which  learning,  but  whose  knowledge,  in  fact. 

Fortune  supplied  to  his  genius,  and  it  sxtendM  to  little  beyond  the  mere  titles  of 
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books.    This  individual  had  conceived  have  been  supposed  to  have  been  able  to 

an  extraordinary  predilection  for  Thiers,  bring  about  such  an  event 

He  acted  as  his  secretary  and  agent.  One  who  knew  this  unfortnoate  asd 

sought  for  him  the  documents  which  he  enthusiastic  person  has  alleged  that,  ai- 

required,  found  a  publisher  for  him,  and,  ter  M.  Thiers  bad  arrived  at  the  summit 

in  fine,  hired  for  him  a  more  suitable  of  his  power  and  greatness,  be  met  on  a 

lodging  than  the  attic  in  the  passage  burning  day  in  the  middJe  of  summer,  a 

Montesquieu,  in  which  the  friends  were  poor  man  whom  affliction  and  miserj 

installed.    This  humble  but  ardent  ad-  had  oppressed  to  such  a  degree  as  parti- 

mirer  had  often  spoken  with  enthusiasm  ally  to  alienate  his  understanding.    Re 

to  Thiers  of  his  distinguished  country-  was  then  being  conducted  to  his  familjr 

man,  the  Baron  Cotta,  the  publisher  and  at  his  native  town.     He  looked  at  the 

proprietor  of  the  well-known  newspaper  narrator  with  a  vacant  stare,  witboot 

the  Augsburg  Gazette,    or  Allgemeine  recognizing  one  whom  he  had  o(\en  smb 

Zeitung,  as  a  remarkable  man,  who  had  with  his  favorite  protege.    This  wretched 

by  honorable  industry  acquired  an  im-  individual  was  Schubart,  the  most  bam- 

mense  fortune,  of  which  he  made  a  noble  ble,  the  most  devoted,  and  the  most  for- 

use.     Originally  a  bookseller,  he  had  gotten  of  the  friends  of  the  prime  miois- 

been  elevated  to  nobility,  and  was  re-  ter  of  France.* 

ceived  and  acknowledged  with  respect  in  The  course  of  life  which  Thiers  pot- 

his  acquired   rank,    by    the   hereditary  sued  at  this  time,  and  in  which  he  hai 

aristocracy  of  his  country,  the  proudest  since  preserved  throuj^h  all  the  briiliiDfy 

and  most  exclusive  in  Europe.    A  sim-  of  his  successes,  afiords  an  instroctne 

pie  master  of  a  printing  office,  he  was  lesson  to  those  who  aspire  to  eJcrals 

admitted  to  the  intimacy  of  the  most  themselves,  and  struggle  against  tbe  ai* 

illustrious  of  the  age,  the  kings  of  Prus-  vantages  of  birth,  position,  and  even  of 

8ia,Wertemberg  and  Bavaria, — of  Goethe,  person  and  manners.     He  rose  at  fire  la 

Scheliin?,  Schlegel,  and  the  hiebest  no-  the  morning,  and  from  that  hour  till  doob, 

bles  of  baxony.    Bv  means  of  his  jour-  applied  himself  to  the  columns  of  tfa« 

nal  he  became  the  depository  of  the  con-  Journal,  which  soon  in  his  hands  quiotB* 

fidential  measures  of  all  the  governments  pled  its  receipts.    After  havini^  thus  de* 

which    made    tho^e    treaties    between  voted  six   hours  to  labor  which  matt 

Northern    and  Southern  Germany,    on  persons  consume  in  sleep  or  idleness,  be 

which  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  would  go  to  the  office  of  the  paper  u4 

country  rested.  confer  with  his  colleagues,  among  whoa 

Just  at  this  time  it  happened  that  a  were  MM.  Etienne,  Jay,  and  Evensli 

share  in  the  property  of  the  Constitu-  Dumoulin.    His  evenings  were  pa^ed  a 

tionnel  was  offered  for  sale.  Schubart  de-  society,  where  he  sousht  not  only  to  n- 

termined  to  spare  no  exertion  to  procure  tend  his  connections,  but  to  collect  lofrr- 

it  for  his  idol  Thiers.    With  this  view  mation  which  be  well  knew  bow  to  tan 

he  actually  started  for  Stuttgard;  there  to  account.    In  accomplishing  bis  object, 

persuaded  Cotta  to  lend  the  funds  neces-  some  struggle  was  necessary  to  overrcfsa 

sary   for  the    purchase,    returned   and  his  person^  and  physical  di9adTaiita|:e& 

realized  his  object.     Half  the  revenue  In  stature  he  is  diminutive,  and  al- 

arising  from  this  share  (which  was  then  though  his  head  presents  a  large  forebaf 

considerable)  was  placed  at  the  disposal  indicative  of  intellect,  hts  features  an 

of  M.  Thiers.      This  arrangement  re-  common,  and  his  figure  clumsy,  *Jcvfa'T, 

mained  a  secret,   and    M.  Thiers  was  and  vulgar.    An  enormous  pa. r  of  fpcr- 

allowed  to  enjoy  tbe  credit  of  being  a  tacles,  of  which  he  never  directs  hisfctf, 

joint  proprietor  of  the  Constitutionnel,  half  cover  his  visage.     When  he  tar** 

the  most   influential    journal  of  Paris,  to  speak  you   involuntarily  stop  lotr 

This  act  of  generosity  was  at  the  moment  ears,  ofieoded  by  the  naaal  twaag  0/  ka 

generally  ascribed  to  Lafitte,  who  was  voice,    find    the    intolermlle    prcmscal 

certainly  quite  cai^ble  of  it,  and  with  sing-song  of  his  dialect     In  bis  fprcci 

whose  Known  munificence  it  was  quite  there  is  something  of  the  gcwap;  la  tm 

in  keeping.    The  poverty  of  Schubart,  manner  there  is  something  of    *    *    Hi 

which  from  day  to  day  increased,  ren-  is  restless    and   fidgety   in  Lit  penes; 

dered  him  the  last  individual  who  could  rocking  his  body  froei  mde  to  n^  is  ^ 
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most  {grotesque  manner.  At  the  early  take  the  lead  in  the  new  paper.  The 
part  of  his  career,  to  which  we  now  re-  project  of  the  National  was  consequent- 
ler,  he  was  altogether  destitute  of  the  \y  annoanced.  It  was  rumored  that 
habits  and  convenancis  of  society,  and  it  several  of  the  leading  political  characters 
may  be  imagined  how  singular  a  figure  had  secretly  engaged  in  support  of  it  bv 
he  presented  in  the  elegant  salons  of  accepting  shares.  These  rumors,  af- 
the  Faubourg  Cbaussee  I'Antin.  Yet  though  they  had  no  good  foundation, 
this  very  strangeness  of  appearance  and  served  to  magnify  the  importance  of  the 
singularity  of  manners,  gained  him  atten-  enterprise  in  the  public  eye.  In  truth, 
tion,  of  which  he  was  not  slow  to  profit  however,  the  only  real  supporter  of  M. 
His  pdwers  of  conversation  were  extra-  Thiers  in  this  project  was  the  Baron 
ordinary.  No  topic  could  be  started  with  Cotta  already  mentioned, 
which  he  did  not  seem  familiar.  If  fi-  During  the  first  years  of  his  residence 
nance  were  discussed  he  astonished  and  in  the  capital,  and  more  especially  when 
charmed  the  bankers  and  capitalists.  If  he  became  imbued  with  the  historical  re- 
war  were  mentioned  and  the  victories  of  collections  of  the  Empire  and  the  revolu- 
the  Republic  and  the  Empire  referred  to,  tion,  the  mind  of  M.  Thiers  became 
the  old  marshals,  companions  of  Napo-  deeply  impressed  with  the  character  and 
leon,  listened  with  amazement  to  details  renown  of  Talleyrand.  He  longed  for  the 
which  seemed  to  have  come  to  the  speak-  moment  when  an  opportunity  would  be 
er  by  revelation,  being  such  only  as  an  presented  of  meeting  under  favorable  cir- 
eye-witness  could  have  given,  and  a  cumstances  so  remarkable  a  man— one 
thousand  times  better  and  more  clearly  who  had  made  three  governments  and 
described,  than  they,  who  were  present  who,  after  helping  to  pull  down  two  of 
on  the  scene  of  action,  could  have  given  them  successfully, now  seemed  inclined  to 
them.  In  short,  in  a  few  months,  M.  superintend  the  fall  of  the  third — a  man 
Thiers  was  the  chief  lion  of  the  salons  of  who  haa  dared  to  break  with  Napoleon 
the  Notables  of  the  opposition  under  the  and  yet  retained  his  head — who  had 
restoration.  Europe  twice  against  him,  and  yet  re- 

His  business  as  Journalist  rendered  the  tained  over  Europe  an  influence  possess- 

study  of  the  history  of  his  country,  more  ed  by  no  individual  living.    M.  Lafitte 

especially  for  the  last  half  century,  neces-  at  length  obtained  permission  to  present 

•ary ;  and  the  opportunity  which  the  so-  his  young  friend  at  the  Hotel  Talleyrand, 

ciety  he  frequented,  presented  to  him  of  The  prince  received  them  in  the  same 

meeting  the  most  conspicuous  of   the  sombre  green  salon  where,  at  various 

survivors  of  those  extraordinary  scenes,  times  during  the  preceding  thirty  years, he 

had  unconsciously  led  him  to  collect  a  had  by  turns  received  most  of  the  empe- 

vast  mass  of  material,  documentary  and  rors,  kings,  and  princes  of  Europe,  all 

oral,  connected    with  the  great  events  the  ministers  past  and  present,  and  all 

which  passed  in  France  and  in  Europe,  that  had  been  roost  distinguished  by  ge- 

in  the  interval  between  the  fall  of  the  nius  in  the  world.    On  one  of  these 

Bourbons  and  their  restoration.     He  de-  chairs  on  which  MM.  Lafitte  and  Thiers 

sired  to  turn  these  rich  materials  to  ac-  now  took  their  seats  the  Emperor  Alex* 

count,  and  with  that  view  decided  on  un-  ander  had   listened   to  the  first  words 

dertaking  his  History  of  the  Revolution,  which  bad  been  addressed  to  him  in  favor 

The  progress  of  political  events,  and  of  the  Bourbons ;  there  had  been  created 

the  tendency  of  the  Court  to  a  retroe^rade  the  provisional  government ;    there  the 

policy,  rendered  it  evident  to  M.  Thiers  Holy  Alliance  had   been  compelled  to 

that    a    strugi^le    was    approaching,  in  make  concessions  to  France ;  and  there  at 

which  a  spirit  of  opposition  would  be  a  later  period  was  consolidated  that  Alli- 

called  for,  very  different  from  that  which  ance  between  France  and  England  which 

an  old  established  Journal,  such  as  the  had  so  long  been  a  favorite  project  with 

Constitution nel,  was  likely  to   sustain.  Talleyrand,  which  under  the  Empire  he 

The  more  youthful  among  the  rising  jour-  pursued  with  unrelaxing  perseverance, 

nalists  who  repudiated  the  measured  tone  continued  under  the  restoration,  and  ul- 

of  the  leading  organs  of  the  opposition,  timately  accomplished  on  the  ruins  of  all 

hailed    with    undissembled    satisfaction  those  regimes  which  had  opposed  them- 

the  project  of  a  new   journal,  which  selves  to  his  advice  and  remonstrances, 

should  include  the  vigorous  and  young  Talleyrand  received  Thiers  with  that 

blood  of  the  press.    M.  Sautelct,  an  en-  distinction  which  manifested  an  appreci- 

terpris'mg  publisher,  urged  M.  Thiers  to  ation  of  the  future  reserved  for  him. 
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>  Rih  August,  1829,  that  time  hj  M.  Thien  mad  his  colleafoe*. 

Mininlry   was  disHilved.  was  the  Cbarler  of  1814.     Within  the 

of  &  new  cabinet  witb  circle  of  power  there  dcBcribed.   be  <tJ- 

c  at  its  head,  removed  &11  reeled  all  his  energies  to  hem  in  the  mm- 

e  designs   of  the  Court,  iatera  of  the  crown.    Every  sortie  wbirb 

3   gradual   recurrence  to  thev  atlempled  lo  make  from  it,  was  Enet 

:,  the   repression   of    the  by  him  with  promptitude  and  vi^r,  aai 

cushion,  must  necessarily  they  were  repulsed  within  its  strict  bin- 

waH    no    mislakinc    the  ite.    That  principle  of  ministerial  re»poi)- 

rould  be  pursued.     Thiers  aibility  which  is  so  universally  anders^ood 

ity   to  perceive,  and   the  and  so  admirably  brought  into  op«ralion 

lo  proclaim,  that  the  mo-  in  England,  was  as  yet  little  nnderslooU  ib 

ed  at  which  the  battle  of  France.     The  public  had  b««n,  ifaiuugh  • 

freedom  must  be  fought,  succession  of  ages,  accnstomed  to  eon. 

nsecrated   in  the    Chatter  template  the  person  of  the  eorereign  in 

be  defended,  inch  by  inch,  all  oalional  measures ;  to  ascribe  to  bin 

fe  must  be  slaked  in  the  personally  the  merit  or  demerit  altendirt; 
Ihem.     They  did   not  comprehend   ihit 

red  al  such  conclusions,  he  principle  which  withdraws   the  bead  oi 

hiscoUeagues  and  co.pro-  the  state  from  participation  in  the  ailmin- 

Bureaux  of  the  Constilu-  istralive   measures   of    the    goverrmenL 

explained    to    them    the  Nor  was  the  principle  then,  nor  is  it  titn 

LD  his  judgment  rendered  yet,  fully  acted  apon  !□  France.     Thuj 

a  new  ana   more   violent  the  sovereiga  then,  and  even  now,  pre- 

iljon  to  the  government  and  sides  at  the  meetings  of  the  Cabinet ;  he 

le  hazard  of  iheir  property  is  consulted  by  the  mioistei  on  alt  im- 

I,  perhaps,  on  a  course  so  portant  measures,  and  made  lo  parlinpale 

ice  with  the  meaeured  and  m  acts  in  which  be  ought  personally  to 

silion  to  which  the  Consli-  have  no  other  share  than  that  of  adopung 

hitherto  conhned  Its  strict-  them  upon  the  responeibilily  of  his  eon- 

them.     The  Journal  was  etitulional    advisers.     Kevertbeless,    il- 

irosperousina  high  degree,  though  imperfectly  brought  into  operaltoo 

^1   in  fact  a  great  literary  either  then  or  now,  still  the  responsibility 

arge  majority  of  its  acf  ion-  of  the  sovereign,  and  its  necessary  coo- 

the  hazard  of  the  course  comitant  the  sole   responsibility   of  bi* 

;h  was  rejected  according-  minislere,  was  explicitly  declared  in  iht 

)ver  supported  byan  intel-  Charter  ol  1814;  and  the  first  and  great 

',  in  which  were  included  aim  of  M.  Thiers,  both  then  and  since,  bu 

rs,  MM.  Etienne  and  Du-  been  to  bring  this  great  principle  ot  con- 
etilulional  government  into  practical  opc- 

of  a  new  opposition  jour-  raliou  in  Fraitce,  as  folly  as  it  has  been, 

med   consistency.      There  and  is,  in  England.     He  accordingly  ku 

ite   tvant  of  it.     Armand  montbsui^ed  it  daily  on  the  public — pre- 

i  to  associate  himaelt  with  sented  it  in  every  possible  form.    Heilw 

id  Miguel,  in  establishing  declared  the  cunstitulioDal  power  of  the 

uld  adopt  that  tone  in  de-  Representative  Chamber  to  withhold  the 

erties  of  the  country  from  supplies  in  case  its  majority  considend 

enis  of  power  which  the  the measuies  of  Iheadvisers  of  thecra<ra 

1.     ft  was  resolved  to  call  injurious  to  the  country.     This  be  urged 

Iational.     It  appeared  in  with  admirable  force  and  doqoencc. 
1839, without  any  prospec-        It  was  at  this  lime  that  among  maay 

'ogrammeof  principles,  but  brilliant  articles  which  appeared  in  the 

high  expectations.    From  National,  the  maxim  which  has  sioceac- 

I  appearance,   M.  Thiers  quired  such  celebrity — Lt  Rmngmtwrnit 

ilorical  labors  in  which  he  u  ne  gouvemt  }nm— ws?  first  pnl  fbnb. 

ltd,  and  surrendered  him-  In  the  early  part  of  1830,  pobbe  raoor 

soul  to  what  ultimately  attributed  to  the  court  and  cabinet  tb« 

the  cause  of  the  revolu-  contemplation  of  a  emp  if  do/,  Tbeliiu- 
tatioD  set  by  the  charter,  and  by  the  v«iy 
spirit  of  representative  govenuMni.  to 
the  royal  prerc^ve,  cooscqauily  be- 
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came  an  uudons  and  exciting  mibject  of  his  rank  and  to  the  wealth  of  the  coantry 

diecusaion.    As  a  fair  specimen  of  the  oyer  which  he  it  placed.    This  soyereign 

articles  which  appeared  in  the  Nationjo.,  ^^  the  sentimenti,  the  preferences  and  tha 

and  which  at  the  moment  attracted  gene-  antipathies   of  a  gentleman.    While  an 

ral  attention  and  produced  a  profound  im-  English  peer  has  only  a  small  fraction  of 

pression  on  the  public,  we  shall  give  the  ^}^  ^®^^  ^^^^^  l^®  ^^^^  "^^•^  ^  ^°^'H^ 

following  extracts  from  one  which  bore    ^  P;?"^^''!^  ^i     "  ""ru^"]!  ''^^'  -^t 
ihik  iii  lo   «i  TA-  V  L  /  J  A    can  dissolve  the  Lower  Chamber,  or  reject 

^^le.      The  King  retgns  but  does  not    ^  5^,,,  whenever  it  seems  good  to  him.  But 

0^^^  •  he  does  not  govern.    He  allows  the  coun« 

"  It  is  objected  against  onr  opposition  try  to  govern  itself.    He  rarely  follows  his 
that  respect  for  the  royal  prerogative  of    mere  personal  predilections  in  the  choice 

choosing  the  ministers,  ought  to  make  us  of  his  ministers;  atone  time  he  takes  Fox, 

wait  until  these  ministers  commit  some  whom  he  does  not  retain  ;  at  another  Pitt, 

positive  act  whom  he  does ;  and  again  he  takes  Canning, 

"This  prerogative,  however,  we  answer  whom  he  does  not  cUsmiss,  but  who  dies 

again  and  again,  cannot  be  exercised  in  an  in  office.    Cases  have  occurred  when  an 

absolute  manner.  In  judging  of  the  mean-  English  King  received  such  answers  as  the 

ing  of  any  public  act,  we  cannot  take  any  following:    Chatham,    dismissed   by    the 

single  clause  and  consider  it  without  refer*  '  Crown,  was  the  statesman  who  enjoyed  the 

ence  to  the  context.    Each  clause  must  be  confidence  of  the  Commons ;  the  King  sent 

taken  as  part  of  the  whole.    Now,  the  pre-  to  him  his  political  opponent.  Fox,  to  in* 

rogative  of  naminr  the  ministers,  appertain-  vite  him  to  return  to  office,  (designing 

ing  as  it  does  to  the  Crown,  combined  with  thereby  to  offer  him  an  indignity.)    *  Re* 

the  right  of  refusing  the  supplies,  apper-  turn  to  his  majesty,*  said  Chatham,  *  and 

taining  as  it  does  to  the  Chamber,  the  latter  say,  that  when  he  sends  me  a  messenger 

must,  from  the  very  conditions  of  these  more  worthy  of  himself  and  of  me,  I  will 

joint  rights,  have  a  virtual  participation  in  have  the  honor  of  answering  him.'    The 

the  choice  of  the  ministers.  more  worthy  messenger  was  in  fine  sent, 

**  But  it  will  be  said  that  in  every  admin-  and  Chatham  became  the  first  of  a  series  of 

istration  the  subordinates  must  necessarily  ministers  who,  though  not  in  accordance 

be  nominated  by  the  chief.  with  the  royal  taste,  ruled  the  kingdom  for 

"  Certainly ;  in  matters  of  administra-  half  a  century.    To  reign,  then,  is  not  to 

Cion  and  in  war  this  must  necessarily  be  govern ;  it  is  to  be  the  truest,  highest  and 

so ;  but  the  present  case  is  an  exception,  most  respected  impersonation  of  the  coun- 

'*  The  King  doea  not  adminitter  ;  he  try ;  the  King  is  tne  country,  compressed 

does  not  govern  ,*  he  nsioifs.  into  the  person  of  one  man. 

**  The  ministers  administer;  the  minis-  **  The  analogy  attempted  to  be  establish- 

ters  govern ;  and  must  consequently  have  ed  between  the  King  and  the  chief  of  the 

subordinates  of  their  own  choosing.     But  administration,  is  therefore  false,  and  it 

the  King  may  have  ministers  contrary  to  follows  that  there  is  nothing  incompatible 

his  wishes,  because,  again  and  again,  he  in  a  king  being  obliged  to  select  ministers 

does  not  administer,  he  does  not  govern —  who  are  not  in  accordance  with  his  wishes. 

HE  n  ciGNs.  •*  But  it  is  contended  that  from  the  virtu- 

'*To  reign  is  a  very  elevated  thing,  al  nomination  of  ministers  thus  claimed 
which  it  is  difficult  to  make  certain  princes  for  the  Chamber,  that  body  will  soon  also 
rightly  comprehend.  The  English  sove-  arrive  at  the  nomination  of  all  the  subor- 
reigns,  however,  understand  it  perfectly,  dinate  officers  of  the  state,  and  that  thus 
An  English  Kine  is  the  first  gentleman  of  the  entire  administration  will  pass  into  the 
his  kingdom.  He  is  in  the  highest  degree  hands  of  a  collective  body  ;  a  thing  alto- 
ail  that  an  Englishman  of  the  highest  con-  gether  anomalous  and  inadmissible, 
dltion  can  be.  He  hunts ;  he  loves  horses ;  **  It  is  true  that  such  a  body  cannot,  and 
he  is  curious  to  see  foreign  countries,  and  ought  not,  administer.  In  the  executive 
visits  them  while  he  is  Prince  of  Wales ;  there  ought  not  to  be  the  deliberative.  The 
he  is  a  philosopher  when  it  is  the  fashion  deliberative  is  onl^r  good  for  the  direction 
to  be  so ;  he  has  British  pride  and  British  of  the  national  wil).  To  will,  we  must 
ambition  in  the  highest  degree ;  he  desires  first  deliberate ;  but  having  willed,  and  the 
the  triumph  of  the  British  dag.  No  heart  expression  being  to  act,  deliberation  ceases. 
in  Britain  bounds  with  more  joy  on  the  ar-  This  is  as  true  for  a  state  as  for  an  indi- 
rival  of  the  news  of  an  Aboukir  or  a  Tra-  vidual. 

falgar ;   he  is,  in  a  word,  the  most  lofty  **  To  all  this,  we  shall  make  one  reply, 

type  of  British  character ;  he  is  a  British  It  is  granted  that  in  England  the  ministers 

nobleman   a  hundred  times  exaggerated,  are  named  by  Parliament ;  that  is  to  say. 

The  English  nation  respects  and  loves  in  under  its  influence.     Has  it  resulted  from 

him  its  truest  impersonation.    It  confers  a  this  that  the  administration  has  been  defi- 

large  incom^  on  him  ;   is  pleased  to  see  cient  in  power,  in  order  or  in  vigor  ?    How 

him  live  in  a  state  of  splenoor  suitable  to  has  it  happened  that  confusion  and  an- 
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ed!    TTiia  bw  hap-  places,  until,  rendered  (arionsbybi^rvr- 

itural  tnanner,  bs  wo  secutor,  be  ploDges  and  rolls,  and  ar.a'  't 

">"»  "»-  lo  shake  off  his  minute,  bnl  persfvfnn: 

ice  named  bj  the  in-  ^nd  indefatigable  foe.  be  at  lasl.  in  irr-e 

ily  oCthe  Commons,  deBiieration,  Ibrows  himself  beadlonj  ;ri-t. 

•^'nln^^-rrt  ?n  hi^  anUyw?     WelMhen,  if  tbo«  ba.^h. 

ace  and  war;  he  col-  g"'!-*'?  '=  M.  Tbier.   Ihe  bull  the  Ho.  5. 

payBihc9latech»r''es-  nae  miniWry,  and   the  abyss  the  wiloa- 

functioniries  of  'the  nancen  of  July,  1830. 

da  (he  administration  The  ordonnEtnces  which  were  Ibp  m- 

word — HE  covEBus;  mediate  cause  of  the  fall  of  the  (Ivn^ci 

fidence  of  ParliattieDi,  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  honie  of  Bi'Ui- 

:ould  not  continue  in  fcon,  were  published  in  the  Momtfui  i-i 

hose  things  which  he  ,i,e   morning  of  Sunday  the  55ih  Jtv. 

ent  will  approve  of.  ^^  g^,  ^f  ,^^  declared  that  the  hi.::\ 

ifomiity  and  prompt,-  „f  ,^^^  ^^.^^-^^  ^^^^^  „^^  MffendeJ,  W: 

Zh  itVhVndr^  eye,:  '''?'  '''^"^^f^"''  »"  i°""'»'  ?''»"'■'  ^  ' -■' 

,nd  judges  him.    Thus  hshed  in  France  without  the  eiptes^j^:- 

miiiiatera  govern,  and  mi^ion  of  the  gOTernnwnl, uid  thai-u<b 

erate.    When  ill  gov-  permission  must  be  renewed  every  ti.jiI 

lanifest  itself,  the  min-  month.      Paris    became    iauMdiaitir  1 

ither  direc^y  hy  the  scene  of  azitation  in   every  qouler.    b 

ly  the  Parliament ;  and  ihe  Palais  Koyale,  individuals  haianj'if-J 

elect  a  new  minister  the  people  on  this  invasion  of  their  t.;'*.' 

lentary  majority.  At  ifle  Bourse  the  public  funds  fell."  M 

net  in  wliich,  without  ^^^^  Jnalitule,  M.  Arago  intenninfiW  hi 

'JL='.': '■""""'•  .»=«=  -i»«~  ,.;.!.  b«™nE  ««- 

raents  on  the  event  of  the  day.    The  frw 

jced  a  lively  sensalion  took  its  on'n  part.     The  majority  bi  'It 

;ircles.     It  was  speed-  daily  papers  of  Paris,  it  ie  true.  sutttG.'"- 

icks  upon  the  Press,  ed    lo    the    ordonnances.      Neither   "'> 

lera  now  became  loud  Jonmal  de  Debits,  not  the  Confii'i <;'''> 

They  openly  exhorted  nel,  nor  the  Gazette,  nor  the  Qnotidir;in-. 

[he constitution.  "If,"  nor   the   Univer«el,   appeared.     Hot,  n 

listry  cannot  save  the  the  Other  band,  the  Globe,  the  Nalii'i'- 

ity  of  the  Repre.^enla-  and  theTemps,  were  issaed  and  cirru].:!--.^ 

must  do  so  wiiboul  in  enormous  numbers.    They  coniairi'J, 

in  a  conspicuous  form,  the  ordoDiwn* 

,  1S30,  the  celebrated  which  they  violated   in  the  very  fari  'A 

!  ministers  was  voted  their  publication  and  circulation,    lir:^ 

1 ,  were  nunE  in  bundreda^nlo  all  the  n  t^ 

e  journals  of  (he  court  and  cabinets  de  lecture  in  Paris.    M'-> 

!.  and  the  Gazette  did  while,  the  principal  conduclonandwn'''" 

;lare  that  there  were  of  the  liberal  section  of  the  press,  wli;\ 

th  "  the  power  of  Ihe  in  fact,  formed  then    nearly  the  wl-i 

ised  above  the  laws."  daily  press,  assembled  at  the  office  of :" 

;an  published  an  arti-  National,  to  discuss  the  course  ni'-a 

eceiisity  of  a  Dic(alor-  ought  to  be  pursued  In  such  an  rr.''.- 

gency.    The  Editors  of  the  Tnhaat  sJ- 

labors  of  M.  Thiers  vocaled  strong  measures.     They  W"J' 

the  commencement  of  have  raised  the  Fanboure*.  oafurltd  -^ 

ctive  statesman,  look  tricolor  flag,  and  opposed  the illegiJitT ul 

uly,  when  he  wrote  the^overnment by  physicalforee.  Oilif", 

article  foreboding  tha  fearing  (he  unbridled  fnry  of  theciciii^ 

populace,  contiseled  a  rigid  dh^mtire 

n  ever  behold  a  bull,  of  the  spirit  of  the  charter.     Oftbianun- 

f  August,  worried  by  berwasM.  Thiers,  who  drewopifoJi'^'' 

:king  to  his  haunch ;  protest   against   the   ordonnancrf.     Tte 

m  his  eye  to  bis  eai;  question   was  then  raised,  wbeitrr  :i> ' 

nostril ;  slinging,  in  protest  should  be  issued  in  tie  nan^f  lU 

n  a  Ihousaaa  tender  the  press  geneislly,  or  with  tbesubjoion' 
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Signatures  of  those  from  whom  it  actually  to  discuss  the  best  method  of  establish- 
proceeded.  On  this  a  difference  of  opinion  ing  an  organized  resistance  to  the  govern- 
arose.  Some  advised  that  each  journal  ment.  Great  confusion  prevailed  at  this 
should  issue  an  independent  article,  ex,-  meeting.  All  were  for  resistance,  but 
pressed  in  its  own  language ;  others  none  proposed  any  rational  or  practica- 
agreed  that  a  common  mani&to  would  ble  plan.  A  leader,  in  fact,  was  wanted, 
be  more  advisable,  but  that  it  should  M.  Thiers,  who,  not  being  then  an  elect- 
appear,  as  articles  in  journals  usually  do,  or,  was  necessarily  a  silent  witness  of 
anonymously.  M.  Thiers  thereupon  ad-  this  scene,  seeing  that  some  decisive  step 
dressed  his  colleagues,  showing,  in  a  must  be  proposed,  and  that  no  elector 
forcible  manner,  bow  ineffective  any  was  prepared  to  offer  one,  apologized  for 
anonymous  publication  on  such  an  occa-  interfering,  and  suggested  that  a  deputa- 
sion  would  be.  Much  confusion  and  tioh  of  electors  should  be  sent  to  the 
dissension  was  arising,  when  M.  Remu-  Hotel  of  Casimir  Perier,  where  a  meeting 
8at»  the  editor  of  the  Globe,  entered  the  of  the  deputies  was  at  that  moment  sit- 
room.  M.  Thiers,  confident  of  sympa-  ting.  This  proposition  was  accepted, 
thy  ot  sentiment  with  this  distinguish^  and  several  of  the  electors  present  accom- 
writer,  immediately  read  the  protest  to  panied  M.  Thiers  to  the  Rue  Neuve 
him,  and  asked  him  whether  he  would  Luxembourg. 

sign  it.    **  Without  any  doubt  I  will,*'  Here  they  found  that  the  deputies  had 

replied    promptly    M.    Remusat.      M.  separated,  and  that  great  indecision  had 

Thiers  thereupon  addressed  the  meeting,  prevailed  among  those  who  had  been  at 

declaring  that  he  was  about  to  propose  the  meeting.    An  energetic   opposition 

that  the  protest  should  be  signed  by  the  had  been  agreed  upon,  but  as  yet  nothing 

representatives  of  the  press,  there  pre-  effectual  was  done.    The  deputation  ac- 

sent ;  and  call  ins;  first  on  the  *'  Globe,"  cordingly  returned  to  the  Bureaux  of  the 

M.  Remusat  tool  the  pen  and  placed  his  National,  where  much  disappointment 

signature  at  the  head  of  the  list.    He  was  and  dissatisfaction  was  expressed  at  the 

followed  by  Thiers,    iMignet,    Armand  inertia  of  the  deputies,  and  the  meeting 

Carrel  and  Chambolle  of  the  National,  was  adjourned  to  the  evening,  when  it 

and  these  by  all  the  other  editors  present,  was  appointed  to  be  held  at  the  house  of 

including  those  of  the  Constitutionnel.  M.  Cadet-Gassicourt,  Rue  St.  Honor^, 

On  the  morning  of  that  day  (26th),  for  the  purpose  of  finally  deciding  on  the 

the  agents  of  the  police  visited  the  offices  measures  of  resistance. 

of  those  papers  which  had  disobeyed  the  At  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  M. 

ordonnances  by  publication,  and  broke  Thiers  was  there.    At  this  meeting  a 

their  presses.    On  arriving  at  the  office  plan  of  serious  resistance  was  a^eed 

of  the  National,  attended  by  an  armed  upon.    It  was  resolved  that  the  National 

force,  they  were  met  by  the  editors,  who  Guard  should  appear  in  the  streets  in 

protested  in  the  name  of  the  Law  against  uniform ;  should  mingle  with  the  peo- 

tbe  proceeding,  but  offered  no  forcible  pie  and  direct  them ;  that  in  each  arron- 

opposition.    The  doors,  however,  were  dissement  of  Paris  a  committee  of  the 

forced  open,  and  the  police,  in  compli-  principal  electors  and    citizens  should 

ance  with  the  ordonnance  broke  some  direct  the  movements  of  the  people.    In 

parts  of  the  presses,   and   dismounted  short,  every  practicable  means  were  re- 

them.    The  agents  themselves  employed  solved  on  to  render  the  resistance  effec- 

in  this  operation,   did  not  dissimulate  tual,  and  to  secure  the  Empire  of  the  I^w. 

their  repugnance  at  the  duty  they  were  It  was  on  this  evening  of  the  27lh,  at 

compelled  to  perform,  and  limited  their  the  moment  at  which  the  meeting  at  M. 

damage  to  the  smallest  extent  necessary  Cadet-Gassicourrs  were  convened,  that 

to  comply  with  the  letter  of  their  orders,  the  first  collision  took  place  between  the 

Immediately  after  their  departure  me-  military  and  the  people.    A  child  had 

chanics  were  procured  who  remounted  thrown  a  stone  at  a  gendarme  in  the 

and  repaired  the  presses,  and  they  were  court  of  the  Palais  Royaie.    The  soldier 

pat  in  immediate  operation  to  print  the  cut  at  the  boy  with  his  sabre.    An  indi- 

protest  of  the  journalists,  which  was  cir-  vidual  who  witnessed  the  incident  shot 

culated  in  hundreds  of  thousands  through  the  gendarme  with  a  pistol. 

Paris  the  same  afternoon.  When  ^t  Thiers  and  his  friends  were 

The  next  morning,  Tuesday,  the  27th,  leaving  the  house  of  M.  Gassicourt,  af- 

tbe  most  influential  electors  of  Paris  as-  ter  the  meeting  had  broken  up,  they 

sembled  at  the  Bureaux  of  the  National,  found  themselves  in  the  midst  of  the 


Adolphe  Tkiert.  [Sec, 

le-Roy-  come  (o  some  compromtie  '^cith  th«  *-, 

)Ie  from  ernmenl,  and  thus  slop  tho    eSu&ict,  ^ 

Royale,  blood. 

a  reei-  .  M.  Thieri  encoaragtd  ib^  bope  0/  ^^ 

ing    ihe  popular  success,  aMordi 05-     to  Uieirj;. 

'om  ibe  ments  of  M.  Lava.    Accor«3iiig  icvrrrt 

ire  IhuB  he  was  opposed  tOBnyinea;s«ireS5'Ji:K 
than  those  of  passive  resi.&t3Jiu.  Ili 

aling  lo  most  eKperlenced  of  the       «]«piw  u 

shoaled  military    irere    inclined     Vc3     ihi  ki-r 

Handing  course.    In  accordance  niclx  ttiiT-'ja 

continue  of  tboee    prFsenI,    MM.     ■-.afiu,  M::'.- 

inarmed  Kuin,  Cassimir  Ferier,  Ge:r^iTd,iD^U 

lersu.  bau,  proceeded  to  the  he^k<3-<^w)i^  i 

It  alarm  Marabal   Marmonl,  to  wlikoin   itn'z- 

ris.     M.  mand  of  Paris  bad  been  gi'v^n,  itcvti; 

le  night  him  lo  stop  the  efliisioa  c»f~    bhod.  •] 

,  where  deplore  these  measuces.  armd  CMfie::); 

nployed  much  as  yourselves  those    <3irefg|r-.i-. 

1  of  the  nances,"   replied  ibe  Mar^faal, -(g;  [ 

itribnted  have  no  discretionary  pow^r   ttliics, 
I    am    acting    onder   mp^rior  erit:^,- 

meeting  "Bui,"  rejoined  LaGtIe,  "    no  axis  f. 

[.  Guizot  lifled  in  ordering  you  to      -masiKie  '■:, 

Kemusat  people.    It  is  not  your    duiyut^^, 

a)  to  ap-  Bucn  orders."    ■■  I  see  no     xneam  of  ^ 

By  went  liel  ercept  submissioD,"  ^aiid  JJirn^,,-; 

ing  con-  "  If    the   ordonnaocei   tr^     vriiiinvf 

of   the  wiil  you   guarantee  the     restoiaiuD  ,.( 

4  hoped  tranquillily?"   -'Wicanfi-ve  nojia/jt. 

possible,  tee,"  said  Lafitte,  "  but  vitt    do  Mr  lo, 

yl   itself  for  that  purpose."    "Well,"  toeelucn! 

sr.     The  lbs  Marshal,  "I  am  going-  «o  sends  dL*. 

;sistance  patch  lo  St.  Cloud,  aad  ir»    an  boti  vr^ 

)le  than  shall  have  the  answerolihe  iiw.*  ■'•^ 

kI.  how-  an  hour,"  replied  Lafille  and  iUtgmt. 

Tganized  "  the  ordonnantes  musi  b«  wit/idnin, 

the  dis-  otherwise  we  will  throw  onrwlTo,  balj 

General  and  soul,  into  the  mofcni™'-     "T- 

that  the  morrow,"  added  Lafitie,  "  ""J  ''^Jl;" 

the  peo-  be  raised  aeainsl  your  *""^  ,!i™™' 

a  there,  ber  how  terrible  is  (he  po*«  cHhtftfy 

avor  to  pie  when  they  are  srDiiEed-' 

{To  be  continmd.) 
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THE  ADVENTURES  OF  A  NIGHT  ON  THE  BANKS  OF 

THE  DEVRON. 

The  succeeding  narrative  is  written  and  dangerous ;  but  as  my  horse  was 

without  the  slightest  attempt  at  embel-  remarkably  strong  and  steady,  and  not 

lishment.  and    the   incidents,  although  in  the  least  afraid  to  take  the  water,  I 

they  occurred  upwards  of  forty  years  went  boldly  in. 

ago,  are  too  indelibly  fixed  in  the  writ-  Before  he  had  proceeded  three  rods 

c?8  memory  ever  to  be  forgotten.    Lorcf  into  the  stream,  however,  1  was  a  little 

Byron  beautifuUy  and  truly  says,  dismayed  to  find  he  was  suddenly  car- 
ried off  his  legs — he  sunk  deep,  and 

•*  The  schoolboy  spot  we  ne'er  forget,  snorted    the  water    from    his    nostrils. 

Though  there  we  are  forgot**  Neck  or  nothing,  we  were  fairly  in,  and 

must  sink  or  swim.     But  having  ac- 

And  so  it  is  with  such  adventures  as  quired  the  art  of  swimming  to  perfection, 

these,  when  life  is  young,  unsophisticat-  in  the  Kettle  of  Dee,  a  river  more  rapid 

ed  and   pure.    Besides,  every   circum-  at  that  narrow  strait  than  any  in  Scot- 

stance  that  occurred   on  that  Sabbath  land,  and  where  Lord  Byron,  as  I  well 

evening  has  been  a  hundred  times  re-  remember,  much  about  the  same  period 

caUed,  and  were  the  writer  to  live  thrice  as  myself,  acquired  those  aquatic  propen- 

the  age  allotted  to  man,  they  would  oev-  sities,  which  he  afterwards  made  famous 

er  be  efiaced  from  his  memory.  by  his  Leandering  feat  in  the  Hellespont ; 

— having,  I  say,  acquired  this  necessary 

On  a  Sunday  afternoon,  during  the  accomplishment,  I  had,  myself,  little  fear; 

autumn  of  the  year  1804,  beiuf^^  on  my  but  for  my  father's  favorite  horse,  who, 

return  from  a  ramble  into  the  Highlands  by  his  many  noble  qualities  and  extraor- 

of  Aberdeenshire,  I  was  proceeding  down  dinary  sagacity,  had  endeared  himself  to 

the  right  bank  of  the  river  Devron.    In  me,  I  felt  rather  uneasy.    During  my 

consequence  of  the  Alpine  nature  of  the  wanderings  among  the  Highland  hills,  1 

country  precluding  the  possibility  of  car-  had  held  many  a  long  confab — so  to 

rying  roads  beyond  the  point  to  which  I  speak — with  my  intelligent  companion, 

was  approaching,  it  was  necessary  to  and  I  verily  believe,  even  unto  this  day, 

ford  the  river  twice,  before  reaching  the  he  understood  much  of  what  I  said  and 

pretty  little  town  of  Huntly,  some  four-  tang  to  him !    At  one  rapid  eddy,  or 

teen  miles  distant  from  the  said  point.  whirlpool  in  the  river,  where  the  water 

Huntly,  anciently  called  Strathbo^e,  was  roaring  and  boiling  in  a  frightful 

(the  valley  or  itralk  of  the  river  Bogie,)  manner,  we  were  fairly  swirled  round 

is  a  place  somewhat  noted  in  Scottish  and    round,  and    seeing   some  wistful 

statistics,  as  well  as  from  its  giving  title  glances  of  his  intelligent  eye  directed  to- 

to  the  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Gordon,  wards  the  opposite  Umk,  1  spoke  chter- 

The  noble  residence  of  the  gallant  Mar-  ily  to  him. 

quis  lies  on  the  hill-side  facing  the  strath,  **  Come,  Stately,  courage,  my  boy; 

about  half  a  mile  above  the  ruins  of  the  heads   up,   and    we'll   soon   be   over, 

ancient  and  once  magnificent  castle  Hunt-  There's  a  fine  fellow — go  it.  Stately — 

ly— burnt  by  that  unrelenting  cut-throat  bravely,  bravely!**    And  then,  Sunday 

Cromwell,  in  consequence  of  the  attach-  although  it  was,  <•  I  whistled  up  Lord 

ment  of  its  princely  owner  to  the  for-  Lenox*  march  to  keep  his  courage  stea- 

tnnes  of  his  legitimate  sovereign.  dy.*'    I  knew  full  well  it  was  a  favorite 

A  heavy  rain  had  fallen  wnile  I  was  of  his ;  for  in  truth  he  would,  unbidden, 
staying  in  Glenlivat,  and  the  Devron  set  off  at  a  spanking  canter  any  time,  on 
was  in  a  ipoto-^alias  freshet — and,  al-  hearing  **  Lord  Lenox,**  and  now  even, 
though  the  **  spate  was  somewhat  sub-  be  cocked  his  ears,  and  I  felt  perfect  con- 
aided,  the  river  was  still  so  much  swollen  fidence  in  him.  He  struck  out,  and 
and  above  its  usual  channel,  as  to  pre-  breasted  the  plashing  water  sallantly ; 
elude  the  possibility  of  my  being  sure  I  and  not  a  little  delighted  was  1,  when  I 
bad  found  the  ford,  to  which  I  had  been  found  his  feet  strike  the  bottom  on  the 
particularly  directed.  I  was  informed,  farther  shore:  that  attained,  we  were 
that  below  the  font  tha  river  was  deep  soon  on  the  verdant  turf-^alas!  too  ver- 
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Ibe  danger  ihen  became  comir 

iban  ii  bad  been  in  tbe  need.' 

i  quick  green  bog,  and  al-  "  t 

sy  surface  wan  sufficiently  heart 

my  OWD  wei);hl,  tbe  small  pie,  b 

se  went  ihrougb,  aa  if  it  of  all 

r,  and  be  was  up  to  tbe  I  f< 

>iunge.     Itoccnpied  a  fall  miles 

:  I   at  last  succeeded   by  miles 

iridle   firm,  close   to    bia  beart 

lim  on  tbe  healber.    Be-  to  shi 

iared   Ibe   mud   from   bis  Bnd  v 

rubbed  him  down,  the  vice, 

n  slowly  to  gather  in.     I  pligb 

lay  tomewheri,  but  tras  soon 

for  the  proper  direction,  and  a 

rried  far  down  the  stream ;  she  s 

notbing  for  it,  but  to  take  or  thi 

le  right  up  fron)  the  bank  befor 

I  bad  not  proceeded  far,  and  t 

ed  a  bonny  Scollish  lassie  (ock  : 

ig    barefoot   through    tbe  milke 

lids   me.      Sbe   carried  a  adilin 

in  which  were  contained  put  o 

slockinp.and  her  BiblxI  as  ibi 

O'ealtby  residentH  of  cities  the  n 

It  the  homely  economy  and  girl 

uinl  girl,  walbiog  through  much 

fool.    Small  are  her  earn-  wout 

:  custom  of  the  country  tn  Indee 

)  thought  no  degradation.  s^T- 

5  maiden  had  entered  the  '*  croi 

)  that  day  in  perfect  trim.  W''b 

ve  accounted  it  sinful  to  »  sud 

led  even   within   sight  of  threw 

iless  her  whole  attire  bad  ed— * 

',  and  in  perfect  order.    1  yon  !' 

be  a  fact,  for,  during  my  Alt 

:ys  in  tbe   Highlands,  1  aclea 

once  accompanied  a  party  lance 

len  to  a  distant  country  jow  b 

ivas  the  invariable  custom  'o'o  I 

aoge  their  whole  dress  at  lovetj 

It  spot,  before  they  cutne  green 

kirk,  and  after  leaving  it,  spots 

r  shoes  and  stockings  in  of  Sc< 

■:    Burns,  in  one  line  of  "  A 

r,"  graphically  describes  words 

titrnuig  fiom  church ;  prtdc 


said  I,  "can  you  inform  "fort 

iclion  the  road  to  Huntly  comin 

truth, 

siri  and  I'll  be  blithe  to  sair  fe 

I  saw  yoQ  floundering  i'  but  hi 

ye  were  a  stranger,  and  a  gud( 

nd  owsen  afien  laii  an  sae  to 

[8  down  by  there,  I  waa  Haa 
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therefore,  and  telling  me  I  wad  find  my-  was  in  full  force  ;  I  bad  been  Jong 
sel  in  the  hidi  road,  as  soon  as  I  eot  owr  absent,  and  sigbed  for  home.  Under 
tbe  know  (knoll),  sbe  bounded  tnrough  all  these  depressing  circumstances  I 
the  broom  like  a  mountain  roe,  display-  plodded  slowly  on  some  weary  miles, 
ing  a  foot  and  ancle  that  would  have  be-  It  was  not  late,  perhaps  not  much  past 
come  the  De  Medici  herself.  I  need  hard-  six ;  but  the  solitude  and  profound  si- 
ly  say  [  felt  deeply  grateful  to  the  kind  lence,  and  the  darkness,  made  it  feel 
maiden,  and  wished  much  to  reward  her  like  midnight.  After  a  time,  I  knew  by 
with  a  gratuity,  but  I  well  know  from  the  action  of  my  horse  that  the  road  was 
experience,  she  would  have  mistaken  the  becoming  less  cumbered  with  stones,  and 
motive,  and  considered  it  an  insult  to  I  soon  became  sensible,  from  the  echo, 
offer  her  money  for  performing  that  which  that  there  was  a  wall-fence  on  the  right, 
her  minister  from  the  pulpit  nad  so  late-  On  nearing  that  side  of  the  road,  I  found 
ly  inculcated.  On  our  way  I  had  given  it  was  even  so.  I  kept  a  sharp  outlook, 
her  my  name,  and  assured  her  if  ever  she  and  before  I  had  advanced  half  a  mile  far- 
had  occasion  to  visit  Aberdeen,  that  my  ther,  I  indistinctly  observed  a  lofty  em- 
excellent  mother  would  be  happy  to  see  battled  archway,  through  which  I  enter- 
her  and  acknowledge  her  kindness  better  ed,  and  immediately  knew  by  the  ring  of 
than  I  could.  As  soon  as  I  reached  the  the  horse*s  feet  that  I  was  in  a  paved 
"  know  head,**  I  looked  back,  and  could  court-yard. 

just  observe  the  lovers  had  met,  and  that  Passing  onward  up  the  quadrangle,  I 

Geordie  was  carrying  pretty  Annie's  bun-  reached  a  castellated  building  of  immense 

die  in  one  hand,  whilst  the  other  was  magnitude,  but  on  viewing  it  as  atten- 

folded  round  her  waist.    Happy  pair !  tively  as  the  darkness  would  allow,  I  dis- 

"  If  Heaven  a  draught  of  heavenly  pleasure  T!'^f*  ^'^^'  ^"^"^-^  *"'P^2*  and  sorrow, 

spare,  ^"^^  *^  ^^  ^^  ruins.    The  walls  were 

One  cordial  in  this  melancholy  vale,  ^^S^  »"**  massive,  and   the  dilapidated 

*Ti9  when  a  youthful,  loving,  modest  pair,  openings,  where  windows  had  once  been. 

In  other's  arms  breathe  out  the  tender  were  crumbling  in  decay,  desolation  and 

tale,  ruin  everywhere  around. 

I    Among  the  blooming  broom  that  scents  Heavy  of  heart,  I  turned  my  horse,  and 

the  evening  gale."  was  slowly  retreating  towards  the  gate- 

I  turned,  somewhat  oppressed  with  way,  when,  to  my  inexpressible  alarm,  I 
feelings  of  joy  and  sorrow,  to  wend  my  beard  a  sound  which  made  my  blood  run 
solitary  way  towards  Huntly.  The  hill  cold.  From  the  stillness  which  pervaded 
road,  when  I  gained  it,  was  excessively  the  place,  I  had  supposed  the  rums  were 
irregular,  with  such  an  abundance  of  void  of  human  inhabitant;  but  the  sound 
loose  stones,  it  was  dangerous  to  start  a  which  broke  upon  my  ear  felt,  to  my  ex- 
trot,  much  less  a  canter ;  the  doamin  soon  cited  nerves,  like  the  crack  of  a  pistol;  it 
fairly  gathered  in;  dense  black  clouds  was  merely  a  ••hem," intended  as  a  pre- 
completely  overcast  the  heavens,  and  a  lude  to  wnat  followed ;  but  it  came  so 
night  of  pitchy  darkness  was  fast  coming  suddenly,  so  close  and  so  sharp,  its  effect 
on.  in  the  darkness  was  appalling.      The 

There  is  something  exceedingly  de-  shrillness  of  the  challenge  made  my 
pressing  to  the  spirit,  to  be  overtaken  by  horse  arch  his  neck,  and  swerve  to  the 
night,  in  the  midst  of  a  wild,  extensive  right,  away  from  the  sound,  whilst  I 
prairie  or  heath,  and  no  iTouse  within  grasped  the  bridle  firmly.  After  a  mo- 
many  miles;  but  to  be  so  overtaken  in  a  mentary  pause,  a  voice, peculiarly  harsh, 
region  entirely  strange,  without  knowing  and  in  a  loud,  authoritative  tone,  demand- 
a  footstep  of  the  way,  and  on  a  Sunday  ed  what  I  wanted  thtre  ? 
night  too  !  I  felt  the  loneliness  of  my  •*  The  road  to  Hunlly,"  was  my  reply, 
situation  acutely.  An  overpowering  mef-  "  Am  I  in  it  ?" 

ancholy  came  stealing  over  me,  heighten-  •*  It's  owr  late  for  you  to  be  speerin  the 

cd  by  the  certainty  that  I  had  again  to  gaii  to  Huntly." 

cross  a  dangerous  river,  in  darkness,  and  ••But  was  I  in  it  when  I  entered  the 

in   entire  ignorance  of  the  ford,  before  gateway  ?" 

I  could  reach  Huntly.  ••  Ow  aye,  ow  aye,  the  road's  richt  by 

Deeply  did  I  deplore  my  headstrong  the  Haa* ;  but  ye'li  never  see  Huntly  this 

folly  in  leaving  the  hospitable  roof  I  had  nicht,  I  can  tell  you." 

quitted   too   late   in   tbe  day,    against  A  peculiar  emphasis  was  placed  on  tbe 

friendly  adyice;   bat   ardor   of  youth  words  ••  ye'li  mvert*^  which  somehow 
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ladder,  for  I  was  tolalljr  nn*  witha 
having  on  [his  occasion  broag 
:  pistols  with  me  which  on  last  n 
[iehland  lour  I  had  carried,  the  ri 
uaing  as  mnch  indiflerence  of  of  itti 
■  could  assume,  I  readily  re-  over 
hapa  nol,  bat  I  mean  to  try,  natel< 
«me  devil,"  Ihrou 

i]l  I  forjget  the  taunting  sneer  trees 
the  rejoinder  was  accompa-     bank: 

iveel,  tiy ;  but  if  ye'r  dog,  or  dang< 
'il,  ye'JlnoBce  Huntly— atirf  indeSi 
tint  fin' oot."  ed  thi 

p  bhadow  and  impenetrable  those 
uioiied  by  the  high  walls,  swoll 
he  extreme  darkness  of  the  from 
ented  me  from  catching  the  leapei 
impM  of  the  speaker ;  but  I  into  t 
h'm  make  a  movement,  and  I  went 
neasy,  for  there  was  some-  as  em 
culatly   dieagreeable,    if    not    and  I. 

,  in  the  manner  as  well  as  derab 
'  his  voice.  I  presumed  the  dicatt 
,  conlrabandisia,  or  Highland  wide 
who  probably  had  an  illicit  dark, 
ork  somewhere  among  the  hotse 
Il  places,  in  consequence  of  he  ap 
uiean  vaults  and  dungeons  anoo 
existing  undemesih  ancient  urge  I 
astles,  being  well  calculated  regari 
•  on  such  illegal  enterpriees;  nothij 
lan  were  really  one  of  those  to  (he 
lad  good  reason  to  apprehend  be  do 
language  was  mysterious  and         Sor 

menacing,     if  be  Eus])ected  I  dhus" 

;er  or  excise  officer  come  to  the  ui 

11, 1  well  knew,  from  univer-  Haa' 

.tid  from  what  bad  occurred  to  any  a 

receding  summer  amongst  the  sible. 

ir  Forest,  that,  if  he  were  a  to  pui 

ly  life  was  in  jeopardy.  could 

ich    comfortable    reflections,  mouni 

re  ado,  I  iustantly  dashed  quieil; 

!    archway,  and    was   well  wail. 

find    myself   again    in    the  until  t 

a   good   horse    under   me.  a  plac< 

Balaeh  .' — now    do    your         Defi 

DSt,   Meg,'   said    I    to    my  dering 

RUGSsed  I  might  fare  worse  never 

Tam  OShanter  in  his  mid-  beet  Ic 

Iter  with  the  ladies  of  Alio-  a  surt 

when    he  interrupted  their  banks 

Far  dilTerent,  aithough  re-  opwar 

n  some  respects,  was  the  se-  judged 

dventure,  for  1  had  not  rid-  mile  di 
»o  miles  when  a  mountain        Uns 

ibutary  to  the  Devron,  but  Ultle  i 


w  Oaelic  kbon-Aa  may,  in  Anieiic^  be 
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must  haipe  felt  when  he  discovered  the  door,  to  hear  the  cheerful  ^piietj  and 

Penivian  fire,)  to  behold,  on  Ipokine  up  laughter  of  sweet  women's  voices ! — not 

the  bom-side,  a  beam  of  blessed  Tight  those  of  rustics,  but  the  soft  dulcet  tones 

meeting  my  view.    I -may  with  truth  de-  of  persons  in  elevated  life.    I  knew  them 

clare,  that  in  the  twinkling  of  an  evfe  I  perfectly.    There  was  no  mistaking  the 

dismounted,  after  marking  the  locale  of  voices  of  ladies,  well  bred  and  polished, 

the  light  as  well  as  1  could.    I  soon  found  My  heart  jumped  for  joy.    I  was  in 

a  sheep- track  leading  through  the  whin  those  days,  a  lively  youth,  somewhat 

bushes,*  along  the  margin  of  the  foam-  buckish,  as  it  was  then  callekl,  or  dandi- 

ing  bum.    I  led  my  horse  carefully,  and  fied,  as  it  would  now  be  termed,  and 

after  advancing  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  made  some  pretension  to  being  consider- 

I  arrived  at  a  fence,  surrounding  a  huge  ed  a  ladies'  roan,   with  abundance  of 

and  lofty  building — but  it  was  dark  as  small  talk.    And  I  will  freely  confess, 

blackest  midnight — not  a  rajr  of  light  that  any  then  voutbful  bias,  of  being 

was  to  be  seen  in  any  of  its  windows.  best  pleased  in  the  society  of  lovely  wo- 

Gracious  heavens  !  was  this  another  men,  has  continued  with  me  in  full  force, 
rained  castle,  and  was  the  li^ht  I  saw,  even  unto  this  day.  «  A  man's  a  man 
that  of  the  worker  of  another  illicit  still?  for  a' that."  All  qualms  and  fears  of 
«  Ye'U  never  see  Hunily  this  nicht,"  rang  dirks  and  outlaws  vanished  in  an  instant. 
in  my  ear  like  a  death-knell ;  a  qualm  I  approached  the  door,  and  knocking 
came  over  me,  and  I  was  again  in  a  most  gently  with  the  end  of  my  whip,  it  was 
distressing  dilemma.  My  eyes  continued  soon  opened  by  a  very  handsome  young 
riveted  on  the  supposed  castle,  endeavor-  clergyman,  candlestick  in  hand.  He  was 
ing  to  make  it  out,  or  to  discover  a  light  one  of  the  best-lookine  men  I  had  ever 
in  it :  the  clouds  had  latterlv  dispersed  a  seen,  his  hair  beautifully  dressed,  his 
little,  and  I  at  last  ascertained,  that  instead  person  compact  and  manly.  With  great 
of  a  ruined  castle  or  hall,  it  was  a  parish  courtesy  of  manner  he  inquired  my  plea- 
church,  environed  by  an  extensive  grave-  sure  ?  Seeing  he  had  not  shut  the  par- 
yard  !  Yet  a  liffht  at  such  an  hour,  pro-  lor  door,  in  which  all  was  now  silent,  in 
ceeding  from  a  church,  was  incomprehen-  consequence  perhaps,  of  the  unexpected 
sible.  Resurrection  men,  or  medical  summons,  at  an  hour  which  in  the  country 
students  disturbing  the  dead,  in  such  a  might  seem  comparatively  late,  although 
remote  country  church-yard  was  unlike-  it  was  then  only  about  seven  o'clock,  m 
]y.  I  felt  sure  I  had  not  deceived  my-  answering  him,  I  modulated  my  voice  in 
self ;  a  light  I  had  certainly  seen,  clear  the  very  best  tone  I  could  command,  ^''re- 
and  distinct ;  and  although  1  had  heard  gretting  that  necessity  compelled  me  to 
many  a  horrible  superstition  about  dead  trespass, — that  I  was  a  benighted  travel- 
candles  being  seen  in  church-yards,  I  er — an  entire  stranger  in  that  part  of  the 
never  gave  heed  to  them,  however  veil  country — had  narroirly  escaped  drowning 
authenticate !  except  in  infancy,  and  in  the  Devron  /—feared  my  life  had 
one  of  my  honored  tutors,  a  venerable  otherwise  been  in  danger!  and  should  feel 
clergyman,  had  eradicated  every  trace  of  deeply  grateful,  if  he  could  direct  me  to 
superstition  from  my  mind.  1  deter-  some  house,  where  I  might  obtain  shel- 
mined  on  making  a  leisurely  survey,  and  ter  for  myself  and  horse  during  the 
if  better  could  not  be,  to  take  up  my  night." 

quarters  in  the  porch  of  the  church  all  If  he  refuse  such  an  appeal,  thought  I, 

night.  he  must  be  more  churlish  than  most  of 

By  proceeding  round  an  angle  of  the  his  brethren ;  for  the  Scottish  clergy  are 

inclosure,  I  at  last  reached  what  I  knew  proverbially  warm-hearted,  benevolent, 

must  be  the  manse,  or  parsonage  house ;  and  hospitable.    But,  for  ance,  as  Walter 

and  advancing  a  few  steps  further,  I  was  Scott  says,  I  reckoned  without  mine  host 

delighted  to  observe  in  several  windows.  After  a  short  pause,  in  which  he  seemed 

bright  lij^hts,  which  the  church  had  hi-  weighing  me  in  the  balance,  wherein  I 

therto  hid  from  my  view, — but  did  joy  fear  he  found  me  wanting,  he  replied 

ever  exceed  mine,  on  approaching  the  there  was  a  small  house  at  a  little  dis- 

*  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  heath,  broom  and  iMt'fM,  (Anglice.  furze  or  gone,)  although 
0O  plentiful  over  all  Great  Britain,  are  unknown  on  the  continent  of  America.  The  writer  has 
frequently  attenapted  the  cultivation  of  all  of  them,  from  seeds  carefully  prepared  and  planted. 
bat  could  never  succeed,  although  he  believes  the  Hon.  John  Greiff  can  show  specimens  of 
the  broom  and  whins,  in  his  l>eautiful  grounds  at  Canandaigua,  in  w  estera  New  York. 
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>  ell urch- yard,  where  be  beaQliTi 

hi   lind    aceommodalioii  My,  ro 

xir,  he  added,  but  per-  have  n! 

thai  he  would  send  one  can  nca 

FTanU  lo  show  me  the  afiectio 
bul  lb< 

that  in  my  then  very  uq-  sagnclt; 

1  should  be  but  too  bap-  as  then 

any  shelter,  and  would  " 
landsomeiy  for  it.     And 
[irsty,  one  of  the  Diaida, 

lirecled  her  to  show  me  ms  wei 
gantly 

of  our  first  patent  Adam,  epacioi 

out  of  ibe  garden,  were  truduce 

and  6uch  were  mine,  un-    G 

hen,  wilh  courleoua  hut  1  eht 

ngue,    I    expressed    my  teresiin 

led  me  From  the  inhospiia-  milted, 

when  I  lirst  heard  sweel  a  far  m 

ithiu,  I  made  quite  certain  il  justii 

e  admitted  to  their  para-  of  the 

alas,  now  seemed  purga-  beauty 

ung  woman  led  the  way.  It  is 

lorn  belore  me,  telling  me  Btandai 

Utile  bittock  to  gang,  and  that  en 

:ete  unco  gude  and  kind.  Floreui 

iceeded  far,  when  I  heard  can  wj 

J  us,  but  it  was  in  a  very  more  n 

I  that  of  the  bem  at  the  grace,  i 
beauty; 

,  air,"  said  the  clergyman,  youne, 

)u  will  find  but  poor  ac-  that  Ui 

X  Ibe  cottage  1  directed  then  w 

ou  will  accept  of  a  night's  day  as 

louee,  1  shall  be  happy  to  were  n 

ory  to  female  humanity ;  poet — 
Ddebied  for  a  reTereal  ot 

in.      The    pure    benevo-  "Ino 

irlinga  within,  combined  The 

slight  little  of  curiosity  ried  wi 

mger,    bad   pleaded  for  though 

sentence.     But  it  would  evaled, 

table  and  unjust,  not  lo  emblen] 

r  tsai  a  cause — a  very  pe-  while, 

lal  one,  for  the  apparent  fusion 

ility  on   the  pari  of  the  black,  I 

accept  his  offer,  and  we  ojlhoug 

IS  towards  the  manse,  he  '-- 
way  to  the  stable,  where 
ply  stall  for  poor  Stately ; 
dialely  disencumbered  of 
snorted  his  joy  by  deep- 
1  nose  in  a  full  manger  of 
y  of  sweet  hay  in  the 
bed  of  clean  straw  un- 
it did  me  good  to  see 

he  munched  hisaupper, 
le  stable,  he  turned  his 
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the  room,  a  delightful  smile  const&oUy  ringlets  pla3red  around  their  fine 

played  on  his  countenance,  and  I  noticed  faces,  but  the  mass   was  eureloped  in 

he  always  finished  these  perambulations,  nets  of  spaneled  gold  thread,  and  hung 

hy  stopping  behind  his  lady'schair,  resting  down  their  snoulders  gracefully, 

both  hisarmaonthebackof  it,and  leaning  I  was  placed  beside  them, acid  soon  in- 

his  bead  over  ber  s&oulder ;  nay,  I  thought  terested  them  in  relating  **  the  movinj^  ae- 

1  once  noticed  bis  face  touch  her  rosy  cidents  by  flood  and  field,**  to  which  I 

cheek,  and  how  enchanting  it  was  on  had  that  night  been  exposed,  and  the  de- 

such  occasions,  to  observe  the  upward  spair  which  had  nearly  overtaken  me,  ere 

glances  of  her  beautiful  clear  bright  eyes!  I   discovered  the  beacon-light  beaming 

more  brilliant,  I  do  sincerely  think,  than  from  their  bower, 

any    I   ever    beheld    in    England*.     It  They  inquired  into  all  particulars,  for 

would  have  required  the  unrivaled  skill  they  were  charmingly  afiable  beings,  and 

of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  himself,  to  do  we  soon  got  into  an  animated  conversa- 

justice  to  those  eyes,  and  it  is  admitted  tion.    They  had  discovered  by  mv  accent 

by  all  his  contemporaries  in  art — nay  by  from  the  first,  when  1  spoke  at  the  door, 

all  Europe — that  no  artist  ever  lived  who  that  if  I  were  not  an  Englishman,  I  wa« 

even  approached  Lawrence  in  delineating  somewhat  akin  to  one.    In  truth,  1  had, 

the  human  eye ;  to  draw  which  correciljft  like  themselves,  lived  some  years  in  Lon-* 

o4id  to  give  it  its  just  txprexg'ion,  is  uai-  don,  and  the  circumstance  begat  a  sort  of 

tersally  allowed  to  be  the  most  dilGcult  community  between  us. 

attainment  in  the  whole  range  of  art.^  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  it  is  rather 

But  much  as  1  admired  the  matchless  rare  to  meet  with  a  man,  much  less  a 

beauties,  and  rejoiced  to  witness  the  con-  young  one,  and  a  native  of  Aberdeen, 

jagal  felicity  of  that  happy  pair,  there  who  has  entirely  lost  the  quick,  hard, 

was,  to  use  Hamlet's  expression,  *•  metal  disagreeable  accent  of  the  ciuzens  of  that 

more  attractive**  for  me,  in  the  domestic  •<  ^ude  auld  hooor'd  Toon,"  which  is  as 

circle  of  that  room.  di&ient  from  the  slow,  drawling  twang 

The  two  sweet  girls,  to  whose  human-  of  bonny  Edinborough,  as  Erse  is  from 

ity  I  had  good  reason  to  think  lowed  my  Italian.    I  had  been  sent  to  London  on 

admission,  were  equally  beings  of  a  su-  leaving  school,  before  my  voice  (per- 

perior  order.    They  were  sisters,  dressed  haps  I  ought  to  say  vice)  was  broken, 

exactly  alike  in  white  satin,  nearly  of  the  otherwise  all  the  quizzing  of  Enclish 

same  age,  in  their  'teens,  rather  tall  and  friends  and  relatives,  would  never  have 

commanding  in  their  persons,  very  fair,  corrected  an  Abredonian  pronunciation, 

and  the  expression  of  their  beautiful  blue  The  ladies  were  therefore  perhaps  pleas* 

eyes  was  absolutely  divine.    The  lines  ed,  to  meet  a  yoting  fellow  who  spoke 

which  the  inimitable  Burns  addressed  to  and  discoursed  like  themselves.     1  recol* 

a  lady,  who  is  now,  at  this  very  day,  as  |ect  we  conversed  about  the  heroes  and 

much  beloved  for  her  worth  and  universal  heroines  of  the  London  stage,  and  of  that 

benevolence,  as  she  was  admired  for  her  empress  of  the  passions,  Mrs.  Siddons, 

youthful  beauty,  might  with  truth  be  ap-  then  in  her  prime ;  of  her  three  eminent 

plied  to  both :  brothers — of  the  fascinating  Miss  Farren, 

"  *Twas  not  their  golden  ringlets  bright,  just  become  the  Countess  of  Derby,  and 

Their  lips  like  roses  wet  wi*  dew,  the  ever  delightful  Mrs.  Jordan.      On 

Their  heaving  bosoms  lily-white —  their  various  merits  we  had  much  to  eav. 

It  was  their  e«n  sae  bonny  blue.**  The  young  ladies  had,  as  well  as  myseu. 

Their  tresses  trere  golden,  but  dressed  visited  the  private  view  of  the  exhibi* 

in  a  style  dififerent  to  anything  I  had  he-  tion  of  pictures  at  the  Rojral  Academy, 

fore  seen,  although  I  had  read  of  such  a  where  the  elite  of  English  nobility  are 

fashion  in  Addison*s  Spectator.    A  few  seen  to  best  advantage ;  we  had  also  both 


^  This  is  particularly  exemplified  in  his  portrait  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  which,  lo  correct 
proportion  of  features,  the  drawing  and  txprtssitm  of  the  eye.  makes  il  the  only  likeness,  out 
of  all  the  nomeroas  other  portraits  of  Scott,  which  gives  the  least  indication  of  his  mtW. 
Sir  Walter  in  his  private  joamal,  published  in  Lockh:%ii'i  life,  hu  recorded  of  it,  that  he 
^shed  there  were  no  other  ponraus  of  him  in  existence.  Notwithstanding  which,  we  have 
lately  se^n  published  in  this  city,  two  elaborately  finished  portrsitsu  both  from  the  same  pic* 
tares  by  a  Scottish  anist,  where  the  mere  doggerel  drawing  of  sttU  life  and  accessories  are 
the  only  recommendations. 
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seen  Kin^  George  the  Third  and  his  fam-  perform  their  incantalsofw  than  the  fn- 

ily  walking  on  the  terrace  of  imperial  sent." 
'  Windsor,  and  I  recollect  creating  a  laugh.        He  followed  up  this  pleasantry  ^fi?- 

bv    informing   them   I    had    overheard  ing  me  an  invitation  to  spend  the  foUov- 

George  telling  Charlotte,  «*  that  Lord  ing  day  with  him,  probebly  gaewng  it 

De-la- warr  was  an  excellent  cook,  and  wonld  t>e  as  pleasing  to  me  as  be  pcrtefi 

could  dress  a  steak  like  a  professor,  that  suspected  it  might  prore  to  the  Touf 

all  the  De-Ia-warr's  were  capital  cooks,  ladies.    To  myself,  indeed,  it  woqM,  far 

capital  cooks,  capital  cooks.**  more  accomplished,  well-infonned  asd  ii- 

The  yoang  ladies  seemed  to  relish  my  tellectual  girls  it  bad  never  before  Wa 

manner  of  relating  the  anecdote ;  even  m^  fortune  to  meet.     It  was,  tbcrefoie* 

the  lovely  hostess  condescended  to  give  with  extreme  regret  I  informed  Mr.  C , 

ear  and  smile  at  my  vivacity,  and  tbe  my  stay  in  the  High  lands  having  long  ex- 
incident  seemed  to  remind  her  that  my  ceeded  the  time  I  had  promised  ny  iuket, 
inner  man  might  possibly  stand  in  need  without  having  bad  the  opport'oftitj  otf 
of  some  such  replenishment — as  in  good  conveying  to  him  any  intelligme  o4  bt 
truth  it  did.  She  immediately  left  the  movements  or  whereabouts  since  I  kctt 
/room,  and  her  return  was  soon  followed  home,  I  should  be  under  the  painfil  s^ 
'  by  a  **  neat  handed  Phillis,*'  who  brought  cessity  of  pursuing  my  journey  etriy  o« 
in  a  tray  containing  much  and  great  vari-  the  morrow, 
ety  that  was  inviting  to  the  eye,  but  that  >  '*  But  surely  not  without  taking  bmk- 

which  most  attracted  mine,  was  a  dish  of  fast  with  us,*''said  Mrs.  C ,  with  nek 

cold  partridra,  and  some  fresh-gathered,  a  fascinating  smile,  there  was  ao  tn^- 

delicious  salad,  ready  dressed.    Such  a  ing  it,  although  I  had  preddemiMid  lo 

supper— or,  as  that  refined  epicure.  Dr.  proceed  early  m  the  morning  to  Hnadr, 

Dibdin,  the  Bibliomaniac,  would  say —  where  I  had  a  very  dear  friend,  to  wbea 

awh  a   '*  symposium,**— I   had   seldom  I  was  vnder  engagement  to  make  a  tyv 

seen.    If  my  host  had  been  a  little  tardy  visit,  and  whom  I  Knew  would  be  tuom- 

hk  admitting  me  to  his  house,  both  he  and  ingly  disappointed  if  I  failed  to  keep  l 

his  ladv  made  ample  amends  for  it  at  It  was  therefore  proposed  fbai  breakJto 

their  table.  should  be  on  the  table  at  eight  o'dod; 

I  should  be  almost  ashamed  to  say  how  and  so,  after  a  ■x)0l  devout,  iaprcsw 

many  of  the  birds  disa^ipeared  before  me ;  and  homtiful  prarer,  to  wMch  all  At 

they  seemed  to  take  wing  and  fly;  or  household  were  called  into  tbe  puW,i 

how  frequently  I  was'  helped  to  that  in-  night  as  pleasant  as  any  I  have  tfv 

Tiling  salad.      The   party  made  some  s]ient,  was  brought  to  a  dose  witk  iki 

■how  of  eating,  likewise,  but  it  was  usual  forms.    My  re»pected  host  nlii^ 

make-believe,  kindly  and  politely  meant,  showed  me  to  a  chamber,  and  wiiM  m 

as  an  apology  for,  and  to  encourage  me.  good  night.    1  believe  few  penoss  ^an 

A  single  class  of  excellent  Madeira  was  ever  been  shown  into  a  bedrooei  for  tk 

partaken  by  all,  with  some  fresh  sugared  first  time  in  a  strange  boose  witboat  9k- 

cake,  of  which  I  ate  a  large  slice,  and  af-  ing  a  survey  of  the  premises  before  M*- 

ter  the  tniy  had  been  removed,  Mr.  C — »  ing ;  certain  it  is,  I  never  did ;  and  oa  tk 

said,  as  i  was  just  come  from  Glen U vat,  present  occasioa,  from  some  aiiiaU  uuaa 

and  had  that  very  evening  been  in  con-  of  fomale  bijautfrie  on  tbe  drcauag  taUt 

tact  with  a  somewhat  distinguished  dis-  I  had  some  miagivinn  that  ooe  or  otkr 

tiller  of  mountain  dew,  I  could  do  no  less  of  the  fair  wizmrds  who  so  eaarHr  caft> 

than  finish  the  night  with  a  nightcap  of  vated  me  in  the  parlor,  bad  Mb^aMd  kt 

it    Nothing  loth,  I  replied  I  would  glad-  my  especial  accommodation.    I  wtat  » 

Iv  aecept  it  from  his  hand,  without  the  bed,  but  not  to  rest    It  was  not  tbe  itni 

dread  of  a  dirk  being  in  the  other.  contrast  of  the  dark  night  aad  tbroairani 

<*  The  hobgobhn  in  the  ruin  told  you  waters,  and  the  lonely  sitoaiAoe.  wiik  tk 

truth,  however,**  said  one  of  the  Misses  subsequent  almost  aagic  traaaitjoa  at» 

G 1 "  when  he  said  you  would  not  see  and  amidst  the  amenities  of  poliabed  foed 

Huntly  this  night"  life,  which  haunted  mv  mind.     5ock  » 

**  But,**  remarked  Mr.  C ,  «  as  you  finement  may  be  found  in  spon  ftw  »d 

have  met  with  three  weird  women  on  the  far  between  in  tbe  wildest  nart  of  tsr 

heath,  you  will  perhaps  wish  to  have  Highlands;  but  the  queen- hie  bsaatv^ 

Tour  fate  foretold  by  them  before  jron  the  lady  of  the  bouse,  the  waimtamd 

leave  their  abode.    To-morrow  evemng,  admiration  and  perfect  fefiaff  of  ktf 

however,  will  be  a  fitter  time  for  them  to  adoring  husband,  \he  eodtf^  f*^ 
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and  intellectttal  acqaireinents  of  the  two  had  I  not  been  a  little  on  the  fidget,  there 

lovely  viBitors,  altogether  banished  sleep  was  much  in  it  \o  interest,  bat  I  felt 

from  my  pillow.    Many  a  long  waking  fearful  of  losing  eren  one  moment  of  the 

dream  had  \ ;  but  when  exhausted  nature  pleasant  intercourse  I  expected,  and  soon 

would  be  no  longer  denied,  real  dreams  of  retraced  my  stens.    Instead  of  tbe  ladies, 

halcyon  days  crowded  on  my  fancy,  sue-  I  found  one  of  the  maid-servants  engaged 

ceeded  by  others  intenselv  painful^-dirk-  in  arranging  the  room !    Again  I  went 

ings,  drownings,  and  all  horrible  imagin-  forth ;  the  morning  was  lovely,  the  sun 

ings  kept  me  in  a  miserably  perturbed  shone  out  in  fuD  splendor,  all  nature 

state,  until  blessed,  unbroken  repose  did  seemed  revivified  and    fresh,    the   late 

at  last  overcome  all,  and  I  slept  sound.  rains  had  washed  bush  and  shrub.    On 

I  awoke  betimes,  and  I  need  hardly  this  occasion,  intending  to  make  sure  the 
say  paid  more  than  common  attention  to  family  should  be  assembled  before  my 
my  toilet.  Everything  in  my  small  valise  return,  I  went  into  the  church-yard,  a 
was  ransacked,  which  could  improve  place  where  none  can  visit  without  ad- 
personal  appearance.  I  tried  to  look  my  vantage,  at  least  I  am  sure  I  never  did, 
very  best,  hoping  to  realize  one  or  other  or  without  feeling  myself  a  better  man. 
of  the  overnight's  waking  dreams.  AU  1  have  spent  many,  many  hours  in  church- 
ter  a  careful  scrutiny  I  walked  down  into  yards,  and  not  a  few  in  that  identical 
tbe  parlor,  and  although  it  was  but  a  few  one,  where  Gray  wrote  his  celebrated 
minutes  past  seven,  1  did  not  doubt  to  Elegy  —  some  reminiscences  of  which 
find  at  least  one  of  the  blue-eyed  belles  may  follow  hereafter.  I  strolled  abdut, 
there  before  me.  reading  names  and  dates  and  ancient  in- 

But  I  was  doomed  to  disappointment;  scriptions,  fully  expecting  every  moment 
the  room  had  not  the  least  appearance  of  would  bring  me  a  summons  to  tbe  break- 
having  been  arranged,  or  even  entered,  fast  table.  A  glance  at  my  watch  told  it 
since  the  family  left  it  1  therefore  de-  was  now  the  appoint^  hour,  and  so,  for 
termined  to  pay  a  visit  to  my  faithful  the  third  time,  without  summons,  I  re- 
Iriend  Stately.  Before  I  reached  the  sta-  turned  to  tbe  parlor ; — still  there  was  no 
ble,  he  heard  and  knew  my  step»  and  as  appearance  of  the  family,  nor  any  prepa- 
usiiaJ  on  my  morning  visits,  expressed  tions  for  breakfast,  tbe  cloth  was  not 
his  joy  bv  that  peculiar  sort  of  neigh,  even  laid  !  Not  a  little  chaj^ined,  I  took 
which  doubtless  gives  rise  to  the  phrase,  up  a  book,  and  looked  in  it  a  full  quar- 
hore-laugh,  and  all  will  admit  it  to  be  ter  of  an  hour,  but  without  reading  one 
mightily  like  the  cachinnations  of  some  word.  Patience  i$  a  virtue,  most  cer- 
fiun  when  unusually  tickled  !  tainlv.    Half  past  eight    Enter  one  of 

The  late  Charles  >latthew8  could  imi-  the  damsels  with  a  bouquet  of  flowers  in 

tate  to  perfection,  what  he  called  the  a  china  vase,  which  she  placed  on  aside 

laughter  of  animals,  as  exemplified  in  table. 

men,  and  maintained  that  a  shrewd  ob-  '*  My  girl,"  said  I,  "  may  I  inquire 

server  could  easily  detect  amongst  divers  when  tbe  family  generally  breakfast  ^ 

of  his  acquaintances,  the  blat  of  the  goat,  '*  Nae  particular  time  fixt,  sir,"  said 

tbe  bark  of  the  dog,  the  bray  of  tbe  ass,  the  lass;  and  I  fancied,  as  she  turned  her 

the  grunt  of  the  hog,  the  crow  of  tbe  head  from  me,  I  detected  something  like^ 

cock,  and  the  snicker  or  neigh  of  tbe  a  smile  curline  the  corner  of  her  mouth/ 

horse:  and  he  held  the  doctrine,  that  this  but  i  might  be  mistaken  ;  she  was  a 

is  a  proof  of  the  transmigration  of  souls !  pretty  merry  looking  girl,  and  her  smile, 

bat  that  is  a  ratiocination  which  few  ex-  if  she  did.  smile,  might  be  a  natural  habit 

cent  the  Arabs  will  admit*  Fifteen  minutes  more,  and  all  waa 

1  found  a  man  busily  employed  groom-  quiet  and  still  up  staira    I  could  have 

ing  my  horse  preparatoiy  to  feeding  him,  detected  the  slightest  movement  of  the 

and  havinc  requested  the  animal  might  lightest  foot.     I  felt  mortified,  provoked, 

than  be  saddled,  I  returned  to  the  parlor,  humbled  and  hunery:  and  observing  ths 

It  was  now  fully  half  past  seven,  but  girl  crossing  the  hall,  inquired  whether 

still  there  was  no  appearance  of  the  fa-  she  could  furnish  me  with  paper  and 

mily !    I  took  a  turn  in  the  garden,  and  ink.    These  were  speedily  placed  before 


♦We  Bospect  this  is  a  plafiartsm  of  our  fmnd  Legat's  witticism,  when  he  inquired  why 
th«  Arabs  are  like  a  process  of  reasoning  1    Because  they  are  a  Racy-horsey-nation  !—> 
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"^w*"  ^^  "^  ■!**•  "^'f'  ^*^  "^^^    "  K*»n8»  "»y  ^  W«««.  but  WU 

was  Mary  ScoU— and  yesternight— the  be  glorioas." 

leamrf  o/  A«r  Wymo<m  /  and  the  blue-  «« No.  no.  Charlie,-  I  replied,  ••  (  hare 

eyed  belles  were  her  brtdesmaids,  and  that  been  too  long  dancing  over  the  heathery 

sugared  cake  which  vou  gobbled  so  greed-  hills  around  the  Buck  of  the  Cabrach  and 

ilv  (I  wish  It  had  choked  you)  was  her  the  Tap  o*  Nolh  ;•  besides.  I  am  not  in 

onde-caki//    Lacky,  enviable,  ignorant  dancing  trim.** 

dog,  where  was  all  thy  boasted  penetrm-  «« My  good  fellow,  Pll  pump  you.  and 

tioa?    Thy  wjournamoar  the  Highland  rig  you  out  in  silk  tights,  from    top  to 

hilte  aad  Highland    lairds,  with    their  toe ;  you  must  dance  the  reel  o'  Bogie 

abominable  glenliyat,  hath  addled  thy  now  you  are  m  Stra'bogie !    You  know 

noddles,  rendered  thee  as  blind  as  a  bat,  the  song  which  the  Duke  lately  wrote 

andas  duU  as  a  donkey."  upon  it.  and  although  he  says 

l>eeplv  did  I  groan  m  spirit,  and  ad- 
mitted all  he  charged  upon  me.    A  thou-  "  There's  cmuld  kail  in  Aberdeen, 
sand  recollections  rushed  across  my  brain.  And  castocks  in  Stra'bogie,** 
Reminiscences  of  conTivial  parties,  where 

the  name  of  Mary  Scott,  the  Rose  of  TU  promise  you  what  he  gives  us  credit 

Moray,  acted  like  an  electrical  charm  for.  •  a  bonny  lass,  baitk  clean  and  tight.* 

as  the  standing  toast  amongst  the  stadents  to  dance  wi*. " 

of  Kings  and  Marinchal  Colleges.    The  **  Why,  Lawsou,  you  seem  as  fond  of 

idolizing  admiiation  and  attentions  of  her  it  as  you  used  to  be  when  we  attended 

enraptured  husband,  his  reluctance  to  be  Dufi^s  dancing  class  in  the  Concert  Hall ; 

broken  in  upon  by  a  stranger,  the  white  nnd  as  you  have  quoted  the  Duke  of  Gor- 

dresses  of  the  ladies,  the   smile  upon  don's  capital  song  in  praise  of  the  sport, 

the  girl*8  face  when  she  said  no  breakfast  I  will  quote  you  one  of  an  older  date,  to 

hour  had  been   fixed :  all  now  flashed  qual^y  it: 
vpon  rne,  in  coafirmation  of  what  was 

so  tardily  communicated.    The  supreme  **  If  you  wish  to  live  happy, 

beauty  and  extraordinary  charms  of  the  And  wish  to  live  Ung, 

lady,  were  now  no  longer  a  subject  of  Dance  less  wi  your  doup 

sarprise.    I  no  longer  wondered  at  the  To  the  Kipples,  gude  man.** 
inability  of  the  enamored  bridegroom  to 

keep  from  her  side.    But  how  perfectly  Lawson  laughed  at  the  aptitude  of  my 

Texatious  it  seemed  I  should  have  been  quotation,  and  inquired  whether  it  was 

in  entire  ignorance  of  the  fact ;  how  dif-  not  an  invention  of  mv  own  for  the 

ferently,  I  thought,  I  would  have  conduct-  nonce,    (assured  him  that  Alaster  Sib- 

ei  myself.    I  sat  in  silence,  biting  my  hie,  one  of  the  old  Scots  laureats,  was 

lips  and  revolving  it  all,  over  and  over.  '<  the  maker,"  in  a  lilt  he  composed  in 

My  friend  sat  silent  too,  enjoying  my  praise  of  three  of  the  Queen*s  maids  of 

confusion.     At  last  he  abruptly  broke  honor,   whom  he  styles   **  Bessy,  and 

out,  **  You  must  stay  and  dine  with  me;  Lily  and  Tibbie,**  the  latter  of  whom  fill- 

I  will  draw  a  long  cork,  and  enable  you  ed  a  very  exalted  station,  when  Her  Ma- 

once  more  to  toast   The  Pride  of   the  jesty  attended  the  Cha|)el  Royal.    My 

North,  and  all  happiness  to  her  and  the  iriend   pressed    his  invitation,  and    on 

nan  of  her  choice ;  mearitime,  as  you  second  thought,  the  proposal,  with  its  ac- 

have  never  before  been  in  Strathbogie.  oompaniments,  was  too  tempting  to  be 

you  must  walk  up  the  hill  with  me,  and  rejected ;  the  whole  would  occupy  but 

view  the  beauties  of  Hually  Lodge  ;  for  half  a  day ;  1  could  easily  reach  home  by 

the  Marquis  and  his  mother,  the  bonny  the  following  noon,  and  so  it  was  agreed 

Duchess,  left  it  isnmediately  after  the  mar-  and  arranged.     We  visited  the  beautiful 

riage,  for  Gordon  Castle,  and  you  will  residence  of  the  gallant  young  Marcjuis, 

find  a  fine  subject  for  your  sketch-book,  whose  heroism  in  the  field  well  sustained 

ia  the  majestic  ruins  of  the  fiimily  castle,  the  hereditary  title  of  *'  Cock   of  the 

and  yoa  shall  dance  the  reel  of  Bogie  at  North  ;**  and  I  made  an  accurate  sketch 


'The  Back  of  the  Cabrsch.  sad  the  Tap  o*  Noth.  are  two  mountains  of  extraordbaiy 
altitude  in  the  Aberdeenahirehighlands :  the  latter  takes  its  rite  immediately  from  the  gra 
of  the  River  Li  vat— celebrated  evea  in  Uiis  cooatiy,  Cor  the  flavor  of  ia  ^  mouatain  dew.** 


7^  Poet*  onJ  Fo^ry  oj 

tDt  cftstle  Hiintly,  which  ii  Btill  "  Asd  tb 

f  preserved  in  one  of  my  early  Wi'«o 

»ots.     We  spent  a   deliKhtful  With  I 

f,  and  enjoyed,  nay  reveled,   in  Dancn 

laooa'e  symposium.     Tbe  clwel  Sa  finish 

1  in  bampers  to  the  health  and  of  the  E 

!ss  of  Tbe  Rose  of  Moray  and  her  And 

il  bridesmaids.    Mr.  LawBon  and  whether 

er  hastily  invited  a  Tew  young  being  a . 

for  tbe  evening,  who  with  light  stranger 

and   lighter    heels   verified   lh«  on  such 
thodox. 


iGFELLOW'S  POETS   AND  P( 

TENiNo    to    leave   the  ice-boond  difficulti 

we  descend  into  a  sunnier  clime,  abundai 

banks  of  tbe  Rhine,  among  cas-  easy  m; 

I  hills  and  vine-clad  slopes,  we  mous  ir 

Miry  as  rich  and  various,  as  the  cbaracli 

lis  of  poetry  are  manifold  an*  in-  executii 

itible.    The  number  of  poets  in  and  the 

ny  is  immenBe ;  and  where  all  ate  speeiuie 

;  after  excellence,  it  would    be  selected 

IT  if  there  were  not  many  who  Aflei 

d  it.     Bui  it  IB  not  the  number,  nor  ancient 

eellence  aioiie,  of  German  poets,  to  the  ' 

makes  them  icTeresting  to  us  be-  Minne; 

ihose  of  any  other  nation.     Con-  leenth  < 

as  ore  the  English  and  German  find  the 

s  in  lineage,  in  Tangu)ige,  in  man-  woman 

id  in  feellne,  the  literature  of  each  pal  con 

lul  vemacurar  to  the  other.    In  the  profesw 

intury,   the   writers   of    England,  thronge 

and   Young   and    Thomson    were  perors,. 

'ead,  admired  and  Imitated  in  Gei-  yet  sinj 

Since  the  beginning;  of  the  pre-  aormwi 

inluf J',  the  great  writers  of  (jcr-  i^hoiild 

have  been   no  less  read,  admired  present 

litated  among  ourselves.     That  a  affected 

ul  influence  has  been  exerted  in  bers  at 

-ay  on  tbe  literature  of  England  vince  n 

nerica,  is  a  Tact,  which  all  admit  propriai 

me  deplore.    For  the  last  twenty  the  age 

the  translations  which  we  have  be  sup[ 

rom  the  German  alone  are  perhaps  could  h 

y  less  numerous  than  those  made  dred  ye 

I  other  languages  taken  together.  — we  a 

ilherparldof  his  work,  the  editor  The  rii 

ive  found  difficulty  in  consequence  contem| 

scantiness  of  his  materials,  bis  more  Ir 


*  ConibiMd  from  page 
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appevanceoftheMinnepoefly.   Itwoald  ker,  the  fiddkr- warrior,  and,  towering 

seem  as  it  the  influence  of  Austria  had  ahove  all  his  peers,  the   fearful   Von 

always  been  hostile  to  everything  beau-  Tronek  Hagen,  dauntless,  unscrupulous* 

tiful  and  free.    From  Johanu  Hadloub,  vengeful  and  remorseless.    Far  away,  ia 

one  of  the  last  of  the  Minnesingers,  we  the  land  of  the  Nibelungen,  situate  in 

take  this  pleasing  and  characteristic  song,  some    undiscovered    region    of  ,  earth. 

The  translation  is  by  Edgar  Taylor.  shrouded  perhaps  by  the  mist  and  fog 

«  I  saw  yon  infant  in  her  arm.  care.sed.  <°^»^!>  ^^'",  ^j"'^, '^"^^  ""'^^^  ^f « 

And  as  I  gazed  on  her  my  puhie  beat  ^^  ^^,^1"^!^  ^Vu^^""  gay  an4  gallant 

high:  Siegfried,  the  Achilles  of  this  German 

Gently  she  clasped  it  to  her  snowy  breast,  ^P^-    '^^  ^^^  ^"^^  ^i^  ^^^>  ^^^  <^^- 

While  I,  in  rapture  loet,  stood  musing  by :  tre  of  another  circle  of  heroes,  including 

Then  her  white  hands  around  his  neck  she  the  Lombard  warriors,  Dietrich,  Hilde* 

flung,  brand,  Ilsan,  and   others,    who   show 

And  pressed  it  to  her  lips,  and  tenderly  themselves  in  no  wise  inlerior  to  the 

Kissed  his  fair  cheek,  as  o^er  the  babe  she  bravest  of  the  Burgnndians.    Eastward, 

"""^*  on  the  Danube,  we  find  the  pagan  Etzel, 

And  he,  that  happy  infant,  threw  his  arms  or  Attila,  with  his  terrible  Huns,  the 

Around  her  neck,  imprinting  many  a  scourge  of  Western  Europe.    Nor  ought 

kiss ;  we  \o  omit,  while  enumerating  the  pnn* 

Joying,  as  I  would  joy,  to  see  such  charms,  cipal  figures  of  this  Epic  cycle,  the  two 

As  though  he  knew  how  blest  a  lot  were  queens— the  Amazonian  Brunhild,  jealous 

Hm«  ^,\\A  T  ^-^       u-        J     -.       •     »  ^^^  imperious — and  Chrimhild,  beautiful 

"^aS-CS^K^'tSi  H  A.  but  ..riven  by  repeated  in- 

l)lj^         '  Junes  into  diabobcal  rancor — whose  hos- 

Of  that  embrace,  and  that  such  joy  were  ^^®  collision  brings  about  the  catastrophe 

mine !'  that  desolates  this  heroic  world. 
e^^:^u»  u        -^             J ...      t  . ,  These  iK)ems,  at  least  in  their  presenl 

Straight  she  was  gone ;  and  then  that  love-  fo,„^  ^^re  in  sreat  part  the  productions 

Ran  jiyfully  to  meet  my  warm  embrace :  ?f  ^^^  thirteenth  and  lourteentK  centuries. 

Then  fancy  with  fond  thoughts  my  soul  be.  ^P  ^°  this  time,  the  poetry  of  the  Ger- 

goiled ; o        .r  mans  might  safely  challenge  comparison 

It  was  herself!    0  dream  of  love  and  ^*th  that  of  any  other  European  nation. 

grace  I  But  the  promise  of  its  spring  was  not  to 

I  cUsped  it,  where  her  gentle  hands  had  be  realized.    A  period  followed  of  cor- 

pressed,  ruption  and  decline.    During  the  fifteenth 

I  kissed  each  spot  which  bore  her  lips*  and  sixteenth  centuries,  flourished  the 

sweet  trace,         .        ,.       .        .  Maslereingers,  who  made  poetry  a  mere 

And  joy  the  while  went  bounding  through  handicraft     Meanwhile,    the    vigorous 

my  breast.  minds  of  Germany  were  occupied  with 

Germany,  like  Greece,  has  her  tales  other  matters.  They  had  to  invent  the 
and  legenos  of  a  heroic  age.  The  Hel-  art  of  printing ;  to  commence  and  carry 
denbuch  and  the  Nibelungenlied,  like  the  on  the  Reformation ;  to  fight  for  civil  and 
Uiad  and  Odyssey,  serve  as  grand  repofti-  religious  freedom.  The  struggle  for  lib- 
tones  of  ancient  national  traditions.  Of  erty  was  long  and  doubtful.  After  many 
these,  the  Heldenbuch  is  a  collection  of  partial  encounters  came  the  great  decisive 
pieces  by  various  authors,  and  differing  conflict  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth 
widely  in  character  and  merit.  The  Nibe*  century.  For  thirty  years  the  torrent  of 
lungenlied,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  true  war  rolled  hither  and  thither  over  the 
epic,  with  perfect  unity  of  plot  and  action,  soil  of  Germany.  Freeilom  triumphed  ; 
advancing  with  ever-increasing  interest  to  but  the  country  was  exhausted,  physical- 
the  bloooy  catastrophe  in  which  it  termi*  Iv  and  intellectually.  It  was  not  until 
nates.  It  is  curious  to  survey  the  world  the  commencement  of  the  last  century 
which  these  ancient  poems  open  to  our  that  the  spirit  of  German  poetry  began  to 
view — definite,  populous,  active,  teeming  revive.  Thini^  grow  better  by  slow  de* 
with  life  and  motion.  In  their  palace  at  grees.  A  period  of  utter  barrenness  is 
Worms,  npon  the  Rhine,  we  see  the  royal  followed  by  a  period  of  moderate  fertility. 
brothers,  Giinther,  Ghemot,  and  Ghiseler  The  interval  between  the  years  1700  and 
tiM  young.  Round  them  stand  their  1750  is  the  age  of  mediocrities.  It  is  tha 
chosen  blades,  the  champions  of  the  Bur-  age  of  Bodmer,  Hagedorn,  Gellert,  Gleia 
gundian  j[>eople,  Dankwart,  Ortwin,  Vol-  and  Ramler.    But  just  at  the  middle  of 
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could  comprehend  these  feelings  perfect-  ly  and  sarcastic,  hat  most  ingenious  and 

)y,  even  if  he  did  not  make  them  his  ru-  able»  comparing  the  great  poet  to  **  the 

ling  principles  of  acting.    The  transla-  oak  of  a  handre<)  years,  which  the  ortho- 

tion  is  by  J.  S.  D wight  dox  hated,  because  it  had  no  niche  with 

its  holy  image;  and  because  the  naked 

V  A  N I T  A  S .  Dryads  of  Paganism  were  permitted  there 

I've  set  my  heart  upon  nothing,  you  see ;  ^?  PJf  ^  ^h^^  witchery ;  wVich  the  liber- 

Hurrah'  als  hated,  because  it  could  not  serve  as 

And  80  the  world  goes  weU  with  me.  ^^^  t«^«  of  liberty,  or  at  any  rate  as  a 

Hurrah  !  barricade ;  but  which  the  many  veneiat- 

And  who  has  a  mind  to  be  fellow  of  mine,  ed,  for  the  very  reason  that  it  reared  it- 

Why,  let  him  take  hold  and  help  me  drain  self  with  such  independent  grandeur,  and 

These  mouldy  lees  of  wine.  so  graciously  filled   the  world  with  its 

r  set  my  heart  at  first  upon  wealth ;  ^^^^*  ^**»'®  '*»  branches,  streaming  mag- 

Hurrah  !  nificently  toward  heaven,  made  it  appear 

And  bartered  away  my  peace  and  health ;  ^  »f  ^ta^s  were  only  the  fruit  of  its  won- 

But,  ah  !  drous  limbs.'* 

The  slippery  change  went  about  like  air;  This  criticism  of  Heine  is  followed  by 

And  when  I  had  clutched  me  a  handful  the  short  and  simple,  but  decided  testi- 

Away  it  went  there.  [here,  niony  of  Niebuhr  to  Goethe's  indisputa- 

I  set  my  heart  upon  woman  next;  ^^«  superiority  as  a  poet.      Last  of  aU 

Hurrah !  comes  the  enthusiastic  panegyric  of  Car- 

Forher  sweet  sake  was  oft  perplexed;  lylc*  whose  admiration,  or  rather  reve- 

But,  ah !  rence  for  a  man  so  opposite  to  his  wor- 

The  false  one  looked  for  a  daintier  lot,  shiper,  in  every  leading  quality  in  mind 

The  constant  one  wearied  me  out  and  out,  and  heart,  has  always  seemed  to  us  an 

The  best  was  not  easily  got  inexplicable  phenomenon. 
I  set  my  heart  upon  travels  grand,  E^qually  ardent,  but  much  more  intelli- 

Hurrah  !  gible,  is  the  devotion  exhibited  in  Mcn- 

And  spurned  our  plain  old  fatherland ;  zel's  glowing  eulogy  of  Schiller,  which 

^T      v^  J  !•  *^  ^  .        ,       , .      .  ushers  in  the  selections  from  that  poet. 

Nought  seemed  to  he  just  the  thing  it  perhaps  no  writer  ever  possessed  in  a 

Mostcomforaess'b^  iid  inditTerent  food,  ^*S^"  f^«'^  that  high   prerogative  of 

My  tastes  misunderstood.  S*";^*'  V^«  P®^"  of  awakening  for  him- 

,  ,  self  in  the  breasts  of  men  the  warmest 

I  set  my  heart  u^Q  sounding  fame;  feelings   of    love    and   veneration.     No 

A  J  1  •  T»        ,"''    j".  .    „  man   who  knows  him,  be  his  habits, 

And.  lo!  I'm  ecl,D.ed  by  .om«  iip.Urt',  ,^^  ^„j  prejudices  what  they  may.  caa 

And,  an !  [name;  ,    .  \.  .■'  .  •.•    .l      '  j  "^      i 

When  in  public  life  I  loomed  quite  high.  ^^^  sympathizing  with  the  good  people 

The  folks  that  passed  me  would  look  awry ;  <>'  Leipzig,  as  they  shouted  at  the  first 

Their  very  worst  friend  was  1.  representMion   of  his  Maid  of  Orleans, 

^    -  ^,      ,  .  •*  Es  lebe  Friederick  Schiller.-    Though 

And  then  I  set  my  h^rt  upon  war.  ^jg  intellectual  powers  command  our  ad- 

We  gained  some  b^e.  with  eclat.  miration,  it  is  his  moral  qualities,  his  earn- 

Hurrah  »  estness,  his  purity,  his  elevation  of  char- 

We   troubled   the   foe*  with   sword  and  acter,that  give  him  undisputed  mastery 

flame,—  over  the  heart.     All  that  he  has  written 

And  tome  of  our  friends  fared  quite  the  bespeak  a  nature  simple  and  honest,  un- 

I  lost  a  leg  for  fame.  [same,  calculating,  unselfish,  animated  by  the 

M^      Tf        A        %.     *  4U-  noblest  impulses,  and  yieldinir  freely  to 

NowPvesetmy^heart  upon nothing.^ou  ^^^.^  ^^^^    ^^  ,j^^  \^  .J.^  ^^^^^^ 

And  the  whole  wide  world  belongs  to  me!  *iarmony  with  his  writings.    It  deserves 

Hurrah  I  ^  he  studied,  both  as  illustrating  much 

The  feast  begins  tu  run  low,  no  doubt ;  in  his  works,  that  would  otherwise  be 

But  at  the  old  cask  we*ll  have  one  good  obscure,  and  also  because  it  possesses 

bout :  in  itself  something  of  a  tragic  interest 

Come,  drink  the  lees  all  out !  Its  opening  is  marked  by  uncommon  dif- 
ficulties and  embarrassments:    its  pro- 

But  if  there  are  many  who  censure  gress  exhibits  in  the  most  vivid  manner 

Goethe,  there  are  more  who  defend  him.  the  struggles  of  a  great  and  earnest  spl'-*^ 

Amongthese  we  find  Heinrich  Heine,  live-  after  light  and  truth:  and  as  we 
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proach  the  close,  his  resolute  endurance  spirit  of  serious  and  teodemdoeas :  not 

under  severe  physical  suffering,  his  con-  unfrequently  he  rises  to  cheerfniiieas,  the 

scientions  determination  to  spend  every  chastened  joy  of  a  mind  accustocncd  lo 

energy  in  the  service  of  mankind,  his  pa-  sorrow ;   seldom,  if  ever,  does  be  ^re 

tient  and  heroic  death,  invest  him  with  himself  up  to  mirth  and  jollity.     Vec  ia 

the  dignity  of  a  martyr.  his.  very  sadness   there   is   somethtnf^ 

The  style  of  SScbiJler  is  like  himself,  which  elevates  rather  than  depreaies:  it 

direct,   earnest  and  impassioned.    It  is  is  not  weak  or  querulous,  neither  has  it 

the  style  of  one,  who  feels  that  he  has  a  shade  of  misanthropy  :  it  is  rich  in  oo- 

withiii  him  great  thoughts,  of  vital  im-  ble  thoughts,  and  full  of  faith  and  hope 

portance  to  the  welfare   of   society, —  and  consolation.      His  soul  is  open  to 

thoughts,  which  must  not  be  trusted  to  a  every  impression  of  nature :  he  discerns 

loose  and  careless  statement,  but  worked  the  poetical  elements  which  heboid  to 

out  in  their  development  with  the  most  the  commonest  sit  nations  and  inddeotsof 

anxious  and  vigilant  fidelity.    His  com-  life.  Everything  which  he  contemplate*, 

position  presents  everywhere  an  appear-  becomes  invested  in  his  mind  with  a 

ance  of  effort,  which  at  times  renders  it  beautiful  halo  of  feeling  and  reflectioii. 

even  heavy.    Yet  its  movement,  if  some-  The  following  piece,  sdected  aJaost  at 

what  tardy,   is   stately   and    majestic,  random,  will  iierhaps  give  a  better  Ham 

Richter  has  described  it  very  happily,  of  its  author,  tnan  could  be  coareyed  ty 

««  The  perfection  of  pomp-prose  we  find  the  most  elaborate  description, 
in  Schiller :  what  the  utmost  splendor  of 

reflection  in  images,  in  fullness  and  anti-  THE    PASSAGE. 

thesis  can  give,  he  gives.    Nay,  often  he  .   . 

plays  on  the  poetic  strings  with  so  rich  ^"^  ? ^^Ilii'rK-    ^^^ 

fn/ jewel-loa^  a  hand,?hat  the  spark-  T^^l^:!;:^^^^ 

ling  mass  disturbs,  if  not  the  playing,  shinet  on  ruin,  rock  mud  river, 
yet  our  hearing  of  it." 

Whatever  may  be  said  (and  we  are  far  Then  in  this  same  boat  betide 
from  denying  that  much  may  be  said  with    Sit  two  comntdet  old  and  tried — 
truth)  of  Goethe's  great  breadth  and  va-    One  with  all  a  father's  troth, 
riety.  there  can  be  Ettle  doubt,  that,  least    One  with  aU  the  fire  of  yooth. 
among  American  readers,  Schiller  is  now,    q„^  ^„  ^^^  j^  ^^^^^  wrought, 
and  will  long  conUnue  to  be,  the  favorite    ^nd  his  grave  in  silence  sought ; 
German  poet     It  is,  perhaps,  for  this    But  the  younger,  brighter  form 
very  reason,  that  Mr.  Longfellow  has    Passed  in  battle  and  m  storm. 
given  us  so  few  specimens  othis  works : 

and  those  even  not  in  most  instances  his    So,  whene'er  I  turn  my  eye 
best  productions.     We  have  indeed  the    Back  upon  the  days  gone  by. 
•«  Sonir  of  thu   RpII  »  and  the  ««  Kniffht    Saddening  thonghlsoffnendseome  o'er  ••. 

oong  01  me  ueu,    ana  me      i^nigni    y  ^^^^  ^g^  ^jjj^^  ^j^^i^  course  belcn  ••. 

Toffgenburg,"  but  we  miss  the "  Hymn  ^^  ^^  ^^ 

to  Joy.'  the  "  Gods  of  Greece,"  the  "  Di-  But  wliat  bindt  vs,  friend  to  friend, 

ver,"  *•  Thekla,"  and  other  poems  which  But  that  soul  with  sonl  can  blend  * 

the  admirers  of  Schiller  are  accustomed  SouMike  were  thoee  houn  of  yore  ; 

to  regard  as  his  masterpieces.  •  Let  uj  walk  in  sonl  once  more. 

Goethe  and  Schiller  have  departed,  and  j^^  q  boatman  thrice  thv  fee- 
left  behind  them  no  equal.     Among  the  ^.^  '  j  ^^^  ^  wUUngly ; 
most  distinguished  of   their   successors  y^^^  inviaible  to  theeT 
may  be  reckoned  Tieck,  Chamisso,  Uh-  Spirits  twain  have  creased  with  me. 
land,  Schulze,  Riickert,  Heine,  Hoffman, 

and  Frieligrath.    Of  these,  no  one,  pro-        Uhhind's  balhMb  are  amount  the  incsl 

bably,  stands  higher  in  the  estimation  of  of  his  works.   Two  of  these,  **  Tm  L«ck 

his  countrymen,  than  the  Swabian  poet,  of  Edenhall,"  and  the  "  Black  Knight** 

Ludwig  Uhland.     His  reputation  rests  are  set  before  us  by  the  editor  in  kis  own 

chiefly  on  his  lyrical  writings,  which  arc  very  skillful  and  perfect  veraiooa.    We 

remarkable  for  depth  of  feelinr  and  beau-  cannot  but  hope  thAt  be  will  translate  yet 

ty  of  poetical  expression.    He  has  little  more  from  a  poet  with  whont  gnnias  he 

humor.    The  perplexities  and  contrarie-  has  much  in  common,  and  wbon  he  has 

ties  of  life  present  themselves  to  him,  not  shown  himself  admitably  qnnhisrf  to  w- 

under  a  ludicrous,  but  under  a  melancho-  present  in  oar  kaguajn.     We 

iy  aspect    Most  of  his  pieces  breathe  a  «« The  Luck  of  EdraiialL'* 
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« 


Of  Edenhall  the  youtMul  lord 
Bids  soand  the  festal  trumpet's  call ; 

He  rises  at  the  banquet  board, 

And  cries,  *mid  the  drunken  revelers 
all, 


The  following  bumoroas  nroduction 
has  for  itA  aathor  Hoffmann,  oi  FuUersle* 
hen,  of  whom  hie  admirer,  Laabc,  saye : 
**  Yes,  it  is  a  German ;  and  tbat  too  a 
Grerman  from  Fallersleben.     It  is  the  tall 


•  Now  bring  me  the  Luckof  EdenhaU !'  Hoffmann  von  Faltewleben.  th«  tail  pro- 

The  butler  hears  the  words  with  pain^  fessor — a    German    poet    through    and 

The  house's  oldest  seneschal—  through,  and  over  and  over." 
Takes  slow  from  its  silken  cloth  again 

?LVSit?/L7^*T^^lSi///         GERMAN  NATIONAL  WEALTH. 

rw»^         .J  .L   1    ii  .r«L.     ,      .         •  Hurra!  hurra!  hurra!  hurra! 

^^.n*"^u^*'*  1^'^.'   T**"  ^^  ^*^  "^V^*  We  're  off  unto  America ! 

Fill  with  red  wine  from  Portugal  I'  ^hat  shall  we  take  to  our  new  land  > 

The  mybeard   with    trembling   hand  All  sorts  of  things  from  every  bend  t 

obeys;  Confederation  protocols; 

A  purple  light  shines  ovm  ^1 ;  Heape  of  tax  and  budget-roUs ; 

It  beams  from  the  Luck  of  EdenhalL  a  whole  ehip-load  of  skins,  to  fiU 

Then  speaks  the  lord,  and  wares  it  light :  With  proclamations  just  at  will 


*  This  glass  of  flashing  crystal  tall 
Gave  to  my  sires  the  Fountain-Sprite ; 
She  wrote  in  it.  If  this  glass  dothfailf 
Farewell  tken,  O  Luck  of  Edenhall ! 


Or  when  we  to  the  New  World  come. 
The  German  will  not  feel  at  home. 


Hurra !  hurra !  hurra  ?  hurra ! 
We're  off  unto  America  ! 

•  'T  was  right  a  goblet  the  fate  should  be  What  shall  we  take  to  our  new  land  ? 

Of  the  joyous  race  of  Edenhall !  AH  sorts  of  things  from  every  hand ! 

We  drink  deep  draughU  right  willingly ;  A  brave  supply  of  corporals*  canes ; 

And  willingly  ring,  with  merrv  call.  Of  livery  suits  a  hundred  wains  ; 

Kling  I  klang !  to  the  Luck  of  Eden-  Cockades,  gay  caps  to  fill  a  house,  aad 

hall !'  Armorial  buttons  a  hundred  thousand. 

First  rings  it  deep,  and  full,  and  mild,  ^^  ^^^'^  ^«  ^^  **»«  New  World  come. 

Like  to  the  song  of  a  nightingale ; 
Then  like  the  roar  of  a  torrent  wild ; 

Then  mutters,  at  last,  like  the  thun 
der's  fall. 

The  glorious  Luck  of  Edenhall. 

*  For  its  keeper,  takes  a  race  of  might 

The  fragile  goblet  of  crystal  tall ; 
It  has  lasted  longer  than  is  right; 


The  German  will  not  feel  at  home. 

Hurra !  hurra !  hurra !  hurra  ! 
We're  off  unto  America! 
What  shall  we  take  tcf  our  new  land  ? 
All  sorts  of  things  ft-om  every  hand  ! 
Chamberlains*  keys ;  a  pile  of  sacks ; 
Books  of  full  blood-descents  in  packs ; 
Dog-chains  and  sword'Chains  by  the  ton  ; 


Kling  r  klang! — with  a  harder  blow    Of  order- ribbons  bales  twenty- one. 

than  sdl  Or  when  to  the  New  World  we  come. 

Will  I  try  the  Luck  of  Edenhall !'  The  German  will  not  feel  at  home. 


As  the  goblet,  ringing,  flies  apart. 
Suddenly  cracks  the  vaulted  hail ; 

And  through  the  rifl  the  flames  upstart ; 
The  guests  in  dust  are  scatterea  all 
With  the  breaking  Luck  of  Edenhall ! 

In  storms  the  foe,  with  fire  and  sword  ! 
He  in  the  night  had  scaled  the  wall ; 

Slain  by  the  sword  lies  the  youthful  lord. 
But  holds  in  his  hand  the  crystal  tall, 
The  shattered  Luck  of  Edenhall. 

On  the  morrow  the  butler  gropes  alone. 
The  graybeard,  in  the  desert  hall ; 

He  seeks  his  lord's  burnt  skeleton; 
He  seeks  in  the  dismal  ruin's  fall 
The  shards  of  the  Luck  of  EdenhalL 

'The  stone  wall,*  saith  he,  'doth  fall 
aside; 
Down  must  the  stately  columns  fall ; 

Glass  is  this  earth's  Luck  and  Pride ; 
In  atoms  shall  fall  this  earthly  ball. 
One  day,  like  the  Lockof  EdeahaU !' » 


Hurra!  hurra!  hurra!  hurra! 

We're  off  unto  America ! 

What  slisU  we  take  to  our  new  land  ? 

All  ports  of  things  from  every  hand  f 

Skull-caps,  periwigs,  old-world  airs  ; 

Crutches,  privileges,  easy-chairs ; 

Councillors*  titles,  private  lists. 

Nine  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  chests. 

Or  when  to  the  New  World  we  come. 

The  German  will  not  feel  at  home. 

Hurra !  hurra !  hurra !  hurra  ? 

We're  off  unto  America ! 

What  shall  we  take  to  our  new  land  ? 

All  sorts  of  things  from  every  hand ! 

Receipts  for  tax,  toll,  christening,  wedding 

and  funeral; 
Passports   and   wander-books,  great  and 

small ; 
Plenty  of  rules  for  censors'  inspections. 
And  just  three  millionpolice-directions. 
Or  when  to  the  New  World  we  come. 
The  German  will  not  fi»el  at  home. 
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Not  a  few  readers,  it  is  to  be  feared,  as  ber  progress  in  the  arts  OKfa)  and  orva- 
they  tarn  the  leaves  of  this  work,  will  mental,  her  spirit  of  industry  and  enter- 
scarce  forbear  a  smile  when  their  eye  prise,  her  unconquerable  lore  of  freedoB. 
liffhts  upon  the  beading,  **  Dutch  Poetry."  We  forget  that  her  people,  few  in  na»- 
The  literature  of  Holland,  neglected  in  hers,  unused  to  war,  unsupported  Vf 
Europe,  is  wholly  undreamed  of  in  Ame-  foreign  aid,  maintained  a  seventy  yeaaT 
rica.  Not  only  do  we  know  nothing  of  struggle  for  their  liberties  against  tiM 
the  poetry  which  the  Dutch  have  written,  mightiest  empire  of  the  time ;  that  they 
but  we  very  geaerally  imagine  them  to  be  afterwards  contested  with  England  long 
quiteincapableof  writing  poetry.  A  busy,  and  gloriously  the  supremacy  of  ih« 
bustling,  thriving  people,  engaged  from  ocean;  that  their  artists  are  inferior  oaiy 
time  immemorial  in  commerce  and  the  to  the  great  masters  of  Italy;  that  then 
arts,  devoted  to  the  pursuits  of  peace,  and  scholars  have  been  unsarpaseed  for  g<eiii«s 
on  this  account  indisposed  to  war,  we  and  erudition ;  that  their  writers  on  intcr- 
baye  been  accustomed  to  look  vpon  them  national  law  are  the  acknowledged  arbt- 
as  eminently  a  prosaic  people.  It  has  ters  of  Europe.  Why  should  we  doobc 
«eemed  to  us  impossible  that  the  Muses  that  a  people  who,  against  all  diMdraa- 
should  abide  on  their  lat  and  raonoto-  tages  of  nature  and  of  ibrtone,  hare  bees 
nous  soil,  where  the  trecksdinyts  move  able  to  achieve  ao  much  for  tbemselvca 
lazily  along  through  the  muddy  waters  and  for  the  world,  may  poeaeae  alJ  tlM 
of  numberless  canals.  The  unpicturesque  elements  of  poetry?  Do  we  not  tiifd 
landscape,  the  dense  fog,  the  mingled  din  among  them,  in  their  post  and  their  pre- 
of  trade  and  manufactures,  have  appeared  seat,  ardor  of  emotion,  energy  of  will, 
to  us  inevitably  fatal  to  the  cultivation  of  loftiness  of  perpoee,  an  eye  to  dmccm 
taste  and  sentiment.  To  these  prejudices,  the  beautiful,  a  head  to  understand  the 
vrhich  we  share  with  the  nations  of  Evl-  true,  and  a  heart  to  love  the  good  ?  Nor 
rope,  we  have  added  others  peculiar  to  do  they  lack  the  necessary  means  of  ex- 
ourselres,  founded  partly  on  the  charac-  pression.  Their  language,  however  r«dc 
ter  of  the  Dutch  population  in  some  die-  and  rulgar  it  may  sound,  when  s pokes 
tricts  of  our  own  country,  and  partly,  we  by  rude  and  vulgar  men,  (for  Bach  mast 
fear  it  must  be  admitted,  on  the  comico*  always  be  the  speech  of  such  men,  what- 
bistorical  romance  of  out  illustrious  Ir-  ever  the  sjrllables  they  use,)  is  a  highly 
ving.  The  humoroms  exaggeration  of  cultivated  idiom,  copious  and  fleiible.lW 
his  Diedrich  Knickerbocker  is,  indeed,  appropriate  and  serviceable  instruorat  of 
obrious  enough  to  the  dullest  compre-  the  educated  mind.  A  branch  of  the  gmt 
hension.  Yet  so  viyid  are  his  represen-  Teutonic  stock,  it  stands  midway  betwcca 
tations,  such  an  air  of  reality  belongs  to  the  German  and  the  English,  and  may 
his  most  whimsical  absurdities,  that  they  safely  be  pronounced  inferior  to  neither 
take  fast  hold  on  the  imagination  and  the  in  the  most  yaluable  qualities  of  a  iaa- 
memory  ;  and  while  we  fully  recognize  guage.  Its  excellences  have  been  fmBy 
their  imaginary  nature,  produce  upon  our  proved  by  the  numerous  and  able  wntefs 
minds  a  stronger  impression  than  the  who  have  used  it  Certainly,  if  we  may 
truth.  Without  intending  it,  nay«almost  judge  of  an  author's  merits  by  the  affectina 
in  spite  of  ourselves,  we  form  our  ideas  and  enthusiasm  which  he  awakeoa,  we 
of  Dutch  habits  and  Dutch  character  from  must  assign  a  very  high  rank  to  the  poeii 
his  fanciful  descriptions.  We  can  hardly  of  the  Netherlands.  The  Dutch,  £w  from 
hear  or  speak  or  think  of  a  Dutchman  undervaluing  their  poeta,becaaae  they  ace 
without  calling  up  to  mental  vision  a  n^lected  by  foreigners, ooly  ding  to  ttecm 
abort,  stumpy,  obese  personage,  with  with  the  greater  attachment,  aa  if  they 
heavy  face,  bullet  head,  rolling  ^it,  ar-  wished  XmX  the  writer  who,  by  ns«ng 
rayed  in  vestments  ample  alike  m  nam*  their  language,  baa  cat  himaeU  o#  from 
ber  and  dimensions,  marvelously  sparing  general  and  wide^apread  lame«  ahoaJd  be 
of  words,  but  prodigal  of  tobacco-smoke,  compensated  for  the  sacrifice  he  has  a^de 
Our  minds,  once  preoccupied  wKh  this  by  the  admiration  and  the  bve  of  theac 
ludicrous  image,  become  incapable  of  do-  for  whose  benefit  he  has  asnde  it. 
ing  justice  to  the  countrymen  of  Eras-  Amonj^  the  older  jpocca  of  HoUand  ths 
mus  and  Hemsterbuys,  of  Rubens  and  most  emment  are :  Cats,  HoofC  Vaa  Der 
Van  Dyk,  of  De  Ruyter  and  Van  Tromp,  Goes,  and,  above  all,  Voodel,  the  Cocy- 
of  De  Witt  and  Barneveldt  and  Grotius.  phcns  of  his  country's  iitefmtaie.  oaAa- 
We  forget  the  advanced  civilization  of  nrated  as  a  univenal  |GMiiia»  who  tncd 
Holland,  her  education  and  intelligence,  every  apecaea  of  poaby.nnd 
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all.  It  mast  be  confessed  that  the  frag- 
ments which  we  have  here  by  no  means 
justify  the  reputation  of  their  author. 
They  might  even  lead  us,  did  we  not 
know  the  injustice  ofjudging  a  ^eat  poet 
from  a  few  translated  specimens,  to  fall 
in  with  those  who,  in  more  recent  times, 
hare  ventured  to  criticise  Vondel  with 
severity,  and  doubt  or  deny  bis  preemi- 
nence. 

In  Holland,  as  in  eyery  other  country 
of  Europe,  the  eighteenth  century  was  a 
barren  age  for  poetry.  Its  close,  how- 
ever, was  marked  here,  as  everywhere 
else,  by  the  introduction  of  a  new  order 
of  things.  Among  those  who  took  an 
active  part  in  the  revival  of  Dutch  litera- 
ture, the  most  conspicuous  undoubtedly 
was  Bilderdijk.  Through  a  long  career 
of  authorship  he  was  distinguished  for 
his  profound  and  various  learning,  for  the 
Toluminous  extent  of  his  productions,  for 
bis  enerf^etic  independence,  and  for  the 
number  and  the  bitterness  of  his  literary 
quarrels.  The  warmth  of  his  feelings, 
and  the  asperity  of  his  satire,  may  be 
well  enough  illustrated  by  these  few 
Jinee,  in  which,  speaking  of  the  French 
lasgoage,  he  says: — 

"Begone!  thou  bastard  tongue,  so  base,  to 

broken. 
By  human  jackals  and  hyenas  spokefi ; 
Formed  for  a  race  of  infidels,  and  fit 
To  laugh  at  truth  and  scepticize  in  wit ! 
What    stammering,    snivelling    sounds, 

which  scarcely  dare 
Through  nasal  channels  to  salute  the  ear. 
Yet,  helped  by  apes'  grimaces  and  the 

devil. 
Have  ruled  the  world,  and  ruled  the 

world  fti?  evil  P* 

Very  dilTerent  from  Bilderdijk  is  ihe 
amiable  ToUens,  who  still  lives,  at  an 
advanced  age,  enjoying  the  honors 
awarded  him  by  his  admiring  country- 
men. As  a  specimen  of  his  style,  we 
quote  the  following  spirited  verses: — 

SUMMER  MORNING'S  SONG. 

Up,  sleeper !  dreamer !  up  !  for  now 
There's  gold  upon  the  mountain's  brow— 
There's  light  on  forests,  lakes  and  mea- 
dows— 
The  dew-drops  shine  on  floweret-l)ells — 
The  village  clock  of  morning  tells. 
Up,  men  !  out,  cattle  !  for  the  dells 
And  dingles  teen  with  shadows. 


Up  !  out !  o'er  furrow  and  o'er  field  1 
The  claims  of  toil  some  momentayield 
For  morning's  bliss,  and  time  is  fleeter 
Than  thought ; — so  out !  't  is  dawning 

yet; 
Why  twilight's  lovely  hour  forget  ? 
For  sweet  though   be    the  workman's 
sweat, 
The  wanderer's  sweat  is  sweeter. 

Up  !  to  the  fields  !  through  shine  and 

stour ! 
What  hath  the  dill  and  drowuy  hour 
So  blest  as  this — the  elad  heart  leaping 
To  hear  morn's  early  songs  sublime  ? 
See  earth  rejoicing  in  its  prime! 
The  summer  is  the  waking  time. 
The  winter  time  for  sleeping. 

*  ♦  ♦  *  4f 

0,  happy,  who  the  city's  noise 
Can  quit  for  nature's  quiet  joys. 
Quit  worldly  sin  and  worldly  sorrow  ; 
No  more  'midst  prison-walls  alude. 
But  in  God's  temple  vast  and  wide 
Pour  praises  evei7  eventide. 
Ask  mercies  every  morrow ! 

No  seraph's  flaming  sword  hath  driven 
That  man  from  Eden  or  from  heaven. 
From  earth's  sweet  smiUt  and  winning 
features ; 
For  him,  by  toils  and  tvoables  tossed. 
By  wealth  and  wearying  cares  engross- 
ed— 
For  him  a  paradise  is  lost. 
Bat  not  for  happy  creatures. 

Come — though  a  glance  it  may  be— come , 
Fnjoy,  improve ;  then  hurry  home. 
For  life's  strung  urgencies  must  bind  us. 
Yet  mourn  not ;  morn  shUl  wake  anew. 
And  we  ^all  wake  to  blew  it  too. 
Homewards  ! — the  herds  that  shake  the 
dew 
We'll  leave  in  peace  behind  us. 

With  Dutch  poetry  closes  the  first  of 
the  two  great  parts  into  which  tbiswoi^ 
may  be  dirided — the  one,  which  embraces 
the  poetry  of  the  Tentonic  languages ;  the 
second  part  is  occupied  with  the  literatnre 
of  Southern  Europe— ^f  France,  Italy, 
Spain  and  Portugal,  countries  in  which 
are  spoken  languages  derived  from  the 
Latin.  There  are  many  things  in  this 
part  of  the  book,  especially  under  Italian 
poetry,  which  we  should  be  glad  to  no- 
tice ;  but  we  have  already  exceeded  our 
allotted  limits,  and  forbear  to  trespass 
farther  at  present  on  the  patience  of  the 
reader. 


Notei  iy  the  Road 

NOTES    BY    THE   itOAD, 
ay    CAiDs. 

FROU    THX   XLBB   TO  THJC  ZUTl 

iniber,  ihc  ti 
"  Nolts  by  ihe  1 
'  MaKaiine  is  rcsd ;  and  vr  belirve  Ibal 

If  fresh  giounil,  may  soon  be  given  to  ih 
frTaiions,  wriiien  in  a  eraeeful,  Bubducd 
linded  cumpanion  of  (lie  rambling  Iravr 
for  rapid  and  vinoroos  writing— we  venli 
,  a  mast  fnvorabre  reception,  Tbe  ni4t( 
insofKurope;  ihf  ereen  lanM,  and  by-i 
lilary  hraths  and  hiUs  of  Scotland— ihe  Ii 
!  forniB  of  ihioga  in  France  and  Dulcli-le 
I  and  aBBOcialiona,  never  yet  exhausted 
Ikaboni,  and  ucenain  way  of  telling  bia  I 
rbook." — Ed.  Ax.  Rkt.] 

nld  not  ICO  with  me  to  Stf-  I  could 

him  at  Hamburg — at  din-  It  is  a  qQ< 

j)le   of   the   Kronprinzen  Elbe,  eoa 

!  sunny  Bide  of  tbe  Jung-  of  Boberr 

ire  VTBB,  i[  is  true,  a.  great  Saiony  a 

lim  in  the  old  free  city ; —  sia,  pourt 

Lister,  stretching  out  ander  arm  of  th 

rindows  in  a  bnmd  sheet,  built  o*ei 

new   houses   flanking   it,  andalmoi 

&  paddling  over  it,  from  wanders, 

ic  Boated  up  to  our  ean  at  narrow  n 

Kvoai  it  was  Ihe  bell  of  A.nil  blael 

ich  dashing  equipages  tan  lapping  r 

n  which  rose  up  oal  of  the  ecorea  of 

water,  tbe  great  wind-mill  down  on 

black    shadows    of   its  It  is  the  s 

halfway  1o  the 'maiden's  can  be  sei 

e  sun  was  ridiDg  over  the  are   in   a 

lens  of  Vierlana.    Jenny  centuries: 

inf  to  siog  ID  the  Ham-  evervthin 

Cameron  bad  secured  a  aa  old-faa 

here  were  two  beautiful  chimtiey-i 

lling  vii  i  vis  ftt  the  table  live  minu 

It,  and  a  Swedish  bride  as  the  midst 

:lttre  of  Poliphnr'e  wife  in  is  shockin 

larberini  at  fiome.     And  Parisian  f 

•  little  Prussian  girl,  who  risian  sbi 

t  enough  Eugliso  to  eolisl  in  the  till. 

of  my  Scolcu  friend,  and  Before  th 

piously  ber  staid  German  ranged  ai 

ery  well,  by  tbe  mischief  one  could 

'  eye,  ibat  she  did  not  was  in  1 

0  her  Papa,  all  the  little  Jew  broki 
sed  between  her  and  fun-  had  come 
a,  or  my  friend  would  upon  the 
re  aa  tbe  world,  a  snatch  down    wi 

1  cane.  Whether  it  was  houses,  it 
or  the  "  hung  beef"  that  all  reach 
ron  would  not  go  with    Crown  Pri 

sportt    bii 
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Ghanfce  is  as  quick  and  unwelcome  as  came  down  from  Magdebourg,  and  the 

that  from  pleasant  dreams  to  the  realities  counciUor  took  ice  with  me  at  the  Caf^ 

of  morning.  on  the  Jungfemstieg,  and  chatted  with 

Quaint  costumes  may  be  seen  all  over  me  at  table ;  and  after  dinner,  kindly 

Hamburg : — chiefest  among  them,  are  the  took  me  to  see  an  old  client  of  his,  of 

short,  r^  skirts  of  the  flower  girls,  and  whom  he  purchased  a  monkey  and  two 

the  broad-brimmed  hats,  with  no  crowns  stuffed  biras.    Whether  the  old  lady,  his 

at  all,  set  jauntily  on  one  side  a  bright,  client,  thought  me  charmed  by  her  trea- 

smooth  mesh  of  aark  brown  hair,  from  sures,  I  do  not  know ;  though  I  stared 

which  braided  tails  go  down  half  to  their  prodigiously  at  her  and  her  councillor, 

feet  behind.    They  wear  a  basket  hung  and  she  slipped  her  card  coyly  in  my 

coquettishly  on  one  arm,  and  with  the  hand  at  goine  out,  and  has  expected  me, 

other  will  offer  you  roses,  from  the  gar-  I  doubt  not,  before  this,  to  buy  one  of 

dens  that  look  down  on  the  Alster,  with  her  lon^  tailed  imps  at  the  saucy  price  of 

an  air  that  is  so  sure  of  success,  one  is  ten  louis-d*or. 

ashamed  to  disappoint  it.  Strange  and  All  this,  and  a  look  at  the  demure- 
solemn-looking  mourners  in  black,  with  faced,  pretty  Danish  country  girls  to- 
white  ruffles  and  short  swords,  follow  ward  Altona,  and  a  ride  in  a  one-horse 
coffins  through  the  streets ;  and  at  times,  gig  through  the  garden  country  of  Vier- 
when  the  dead  man  has  been  renowned,  land, — cottages  peeping  out  on  each  side 
one  of  them  with  a  long  trumpet  robed  in  the  way,  upon  a  true  English  road,  and 
black,  is  perched  in  the  belfry  of  St.  haymaKers  in  the  fields  at  Hunsetting, 
Michael's,  to  blow  a  dirge.  Shrilly  it  with  their  rakes  on  their  shoulders, 
peals  over  the  peaked  cables,  and  min-  throwing  long  shadows  over  the  new- 
sies with  the  mists  that  rise  over  the  mown  turf — all  this,  I  say,  I  had  to  leave 
meadows  of  Heligoland.  The  drosky  behind  me  on  going  to  Bremen, 
men  stop,  to  let  the  prim  mourners  go  But  my  decision  was  made ;  my  bill 
by.  The  flower  girls  draw  back  into  the  piud ;  the  drosky  at  the  door.  I  promised 
shadows  of  the  street,  and  cross  them-  to  meet  Cameron  at  the  Oude  Doelen  at 
selves,  and  for  one  little  moment  look  Amsterdam,  and  drove  off  for  the  steamer 
thoughtful.  The  burghers  take  off"  their  for  Harbourg.  I  never  quite  forgave 
hats  as  the  black  pall  goes  dismally  on.  myself  for  leaving  Cameron  to  quarrel 
The  dirge  dies  in  the  tower;  and  for  out  the  terms  with  the  valet  de  place  at 
twelve  hours  the  body  rests  in  the  sepul-  the  Crown  Prince ; — for  which  I  must  be 
chral  chapel,  with  a  light  burning  at  the  owing  him  still  one  shilling  and  sixpence; 
head,  and  another  at  the  feet.  for  I  never  saw  him  afterward,  and  long 

There  would  be  feasting  for  a  com-  before  this,  he  must  be  tramping  over  the 

mercial  eye  in  the  old  Haiise  houses  of  Mnirs  of  Lanarkshire  in  the  blue  and 

Hamburg  trade.    There  are  piles  of  folios  white  shooting  jacket  we  bought  on  the 

Duu-ked  by  centuries  instead  of  years —  quay  at  Berlin. 

correspondences  in  which  grandsons  It  was  a  fete  day  at  Hamburg ;  and  the 
have  grown  old,  and  bequeathed  letters  steamer  that  went  over  to  Harbourg  was 
to  grandchildren.  As  likely  as  not,  the  crowded  with  women  in  white.  I  was 
same  smoke-browned  office  is  tenanted  quite  at  a  loss  among  them,  in  my  sober 
by  the  same  respectable-looking  groups  traveling  trim,  and  I  twisted  the  brim  of 
of  desks  and  long-legged  stools  that  my  Roman  hat  over  and  over  again,  to 
adorned  it,  when  Frederic  was  storming  give  it  an  air  of  gentility ;  but  it  would 
over  the  south  kingdoms — and  the  same  not  do ; — and  the  only  acquaintance  I 
tall  Dutch  clock  may  be  ticking  in  the  could  make,  was  a  dirty-looking,  sandy- 
comer,  that  has  ticked  off*  three  or  four  haired  small  man,  in  a  greasy  coat,  who 
generations  past,  and  that  is  now  busy  asked  me  in  broken  English,  if  I  was 
iwith  the  fiftn,  ticking  and  ticking  on.  I  going  to  Bremen.  As  I  could  not  under- 
dare  say  that  the  snufi*-taking  book-  stand  one  word  of  the  jargon  of  the 
keepers  wear  the  same  wigs  that  their  others  about  me,  I  thought  it  best  to  se- 

Srandfathers  wore;  and  as  for  the  snuff*-  cure  the  acquainbince  oi  even  so  unfa- 

ozes  and  the  spectacles,  there  is  not  a  vorable  a  specimen.    It  proved,  that  he 

doubt  but  they  have  come  down  with  the  was  going  to  Bremen  too,  and  he  advised 

ledgers  and  the  day-books,  from  an  age  me  to  go  with  him  in  a  diligence  that  set 

that  is  utterly  gone.    I  was  fortunate  off*  immediately  on  our  arrival  at  Har* 

enoogh  to  have  made  a  Dresden  council-  bourg.      As  it  was  some  time  before  the 

lor  my  friend,  upon  the  little  boat  that  mail  carriage  would  leave,  (  agreed  to 


Nottf  bg  tha 

eat  night  when 
did  1  |i3ss  over  Ihi 
coach,  and  duller  coi 
wastes  fin  either  Jei 
li  heiiher,  and  He 
iroducing  onlj  a  iof 
>i  here  and  there,  mt 
Is.over  milea  of 
,  wan  execrably  Tk 
s. — the  coach  a  pa 
le.  and  half  de-  He 
hoemaker'a   boy     arc 

the  boat,  who  uii 
rere  with  me  in  Ha 
■  little  windows  lig 
3  bigeer  than  my  pje 
chewing  Dutch  Lii 
le  seat,  who  had  see 
amaica,  and  the  tell 
an  elderly  man  ] 
quiet  of  all,— for  Co 
e  man  smoked.  lov 
sed,  were  poor,  wh 
ns  despicable  on  ^i 
L  of  tilth.  The  wo 
r  ochnnpps;  and     am 

heer  or  dish  of  eoii 
upon  ua  in  the  Jiti. 
)e,  and  the  bud  sou 
slant  rye  fields,  to 
was  it  without  Du 
a  who  smoked,  the 
nndged  his  wife  lell 
lilors  laid  their  ed 
»  the  color  of  Th< 
e  cloud  overlbe  Dul 
na  of  light  were  it  w 
ng  gram  topt,  aon 
'er  the  heailier  nieg 
'(er  it  was  dark,  T 
The  shoemaker  gcut 
:h,  and  the  Jew  ly  ri 
the  eailorn,  aa    and 

the  coach  was  berg 
It  to  Bleep,  and     nan 

after  midnight  wou 
looked  for  the     mual 


1b  rh 
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ed  nearljr  the  wlM>Ie  of  his  time.    I  met  aileetioDS,  wmned,  take  Ihe  impvlee  wad 

him  again  in  the  park  of  the  Duke,  and  bound  under  it,  and  yon  are  united  to 

arm  in  arm  the  vielliard  and  I  rambled  him  by  ties  pure  as  blood  ties ;  and  yet, 

over  it  together,  under  the  copper-leaved  when  you  shake  his  hand,  as  I  shook  the 

beech  trees,  and  by  the  stripes  of  water  that  hand  of  that  old  gentleman  that  eirening 

lay  in  the  lawn.    Sometimes  we  would  on  the  banks  of  the  little  stream  that  mna 

meet  a  family  of  the  town  at  their  evening  into  the  VVeser,  an  uncontrollable  sadness 

stroll,  the  youngsters  trooping  it  over  the  comes  over  you,  for  it  is  the  last  shaking 

green-sward,  and  the  haif-grown  girls  sha-  of  hands  that  you  or  he  will  know.    His 

ding  their  faces  with  the  roses  that  grow  sentiments  may  be  as  different  from  yours 

80  profusely  in  the  park.    Then  would  on  some  subjects  that  have  a  shape  form* 

come  along,  laughing,  a  company  of  older  ed  by  education,  as  light  from  darkness, 

ones.    I  would  button  up  my  coat,  and  What  on  earth  matters  it,  if  he  be  Jew, 

put  on  my  cleanest  glove,  and  make  the  or  Catholic,  or  German  ?   There  will  be 

pest  appearance  I  could  with  my  travel-  words,  and  warm  words,  as  common  to 

ing  trim ;  but  for  all  that,  there  were  a  him  as  to  you ;  and  he  who  shrinks  them 

great  many  wicked  glances  thrown  at  into  little  words,  that  have  meaning  so 

me ;  and  half  a  dozen  times,  I  vowed  I  limited  they  cannot  touch  feelings  except 

would  be  looking  better  on  my  next  visit  they  are  biased  just  as  his  on  every 

to  Oidenberg.    It  would  all  be  very  well  point,  does  not  know  how  to  use  words 

on  the  great  routes  of  travel,  where  every  well,  or  as  the  God  of  nature  meant  they 

third  man  you  meet  is  a  voyagewr  like  should  be  used. 

yourself,  and  where  a  sort  of  traveling  In  familiar  life,  and  in  a  world  we 

etiquette  prevails.    Not  so  in  the  out  of  know,  we  shape  words  to  chauracters: 

the  way,  quiet,  and  home-like  towns,  insensibly  we  make  an  estimate  of  what 

where  a  new  comer  is  at  once  an  object  a  man's  opinions  may  be,  and  we  shape 

of  attention,  and  put  down  in  the  tattle-  conduct  to  the  opinions— either  to  com* 

books  of  the  gossips.  bat  them  or  to  humor  them,  but  all  ths 

The  palace  was  empty ;  a  sentinel  or  while  with  them  in  view.  In  a  strange 
two  were  pacing  at  the  gates.  It  was  in  world,  of  creeds  so  variant  and  curious 
Oidenberg  I  saw  first  the  Dutch  taste  for  as  scatter  over  the  surtisce  of  the  Conti* 
flowers.  Every  house  had  its  parterre  of  nent,  one  meets  man  as  a  man,  and  a  man 
roses  and  tulips ;  and  the  good  old  custom  only ;  and  he  tempers  thought  and  inter- 
of  taking  tea  in  the  midst  of  them,  before  course  upon  a  grand  range — a  range  lim* 
the  door,  was  zealously  maintained.  And  ited  only  by  human  sympathies;  and  he 
I  could  see  the  old  ladies  lifting  their  tea-  does  not  think  to  jar  on  this  opinion  or 
pots,  and  the  girls  smirking  bebind  their  that,  but  embraces  opinions  that  must  be- 
saucers,  as  I  walked  before  the  houses,  long  to  every  human  feeling  soul.  Ths 
still  chatting  with  the  old  gentleman  of  mind  and  the  heart  expand  on  this  great 
the  drosky.  When  we  had  come  back  ground.  Sensibilities  take  quicker  im- 
to  his  inn,  we  had  grown  quite  familiar,  pulse  where  there  are  no  codes  to  regulate 
and  wholly  forgot,  until  we  told  each  other  them  :  affections  break  out  free  and 
of  it,  that  our  psUhs  diverged  on  the  mor-  evenly  divided:  prejudice  is  bewildered* 
row,  forever.  It  is  sad,  and  it  is  pleasant,  for  the  landmarks  are  lost  What  glori- 
thisexperienceof  solitary  wayside  travel!  ous  openness  and  evenness  of  feeling 
An  hour  you  interchange  thought  with  grow  out  of  sucb  experience !  How  one 
a  man  of  different  language,  different  towers  up,  and  towers  up,  until  he  feels 
country,  different  religion,  and  different  that  he  can  look  down  on  the  wranglers 
ideas  of  what  is  moral.  You  unite  with  about  dtffiu'ences  of  opinion — there  they 
him  only  on  a  common  social  ground —  squabble  away,  the  poor  creatures!  about 
you  grow  into  his  thoughts,  you  look  out  thinking  unlike,  and  can  never  agree  to 
through  his  eyes.  Your  sympathies  chime  do  it :  they  are  defining  charity,  and  can- 
together  on  some  common  subject,  your  not  lift  themselves  to  the  nobleness  of  its 
feeling:8  towards  him  grow  warm,  your  practice. 

familiarity  increases;  you  take  him,  in  I  believe,  on  my  honor,  I  should  have 
words,  to  your  home ;  you  extend  the  •  preached  a  very  good  sort  of  a  sermon 

sympathies,  that  grow  and  kindle  into  a  that  night,  with  no  better  text  than  the 

flame  at  the  recollection,  around  the  new  cheerful  talk  the  gray-haired  man  of  Bre- 

heart,  that  seems  to  pulsate  with  yours  ;  men  and  I  bad  together,  along  the  pretty 

and  he  takes  you  to  hit  home,  and  your  paths  of  the  park  of  Oidenberg.    I  could 
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»  to  my  chop*  and  wine    the  rabjet 
de  ^Kuwie:  so  I  went  off    zrowing 


>;  to  Ameterdacn.    T be  back  and  put  i 

itMatawerebotbemptj.Hnd  and  coua 

m  a  tno  daja'  ride  alone,  told  me  I 

I  got  in,  there  came  up  a  be  done  i 

of  nineteen  or  Inenly,  and  "  In  Bi 

beaide  me.    Campan}|  wa>  "  Bren 

altnodayalogether,  witbno  "It  is 

igaage  to  talk  in,  vould  be  "  Para 

w  compai);f  at  alL  long  wa) 

it  came— jut  as  I  thought,  >■  1  am 

ly  head  in  a  sour  way :  and  "  Mem 

[,  he  takes  me  for  a  Dutch-  "  And 

artly  nettled  with  this  notion,  "  Par 

iDnoyed  at  not  being  able  to  "And 

tered,  "lediable!"  ■■  Citl 

nation  wasoutof  all  plac«, for  "And 

on  spoke  French  bettertban  (.  "  ifon 

Dch  communicalivenesa,  too,  When 

If  boor  we  were  old  ftienda.  bis  good, 

oldest  of  nine  children  of  a  after  bli 

Amslerdam.    Eight  years  be  been  betl 

the  ink  from  the  quills  in  his  city  he  b 

nling-room.     But  two  years  like  a  pr 

tiad  come  under  bis  falber'a  lie  of  Hi 

1  Italian  skipper.    The  skip-  with  liiii 

lad  passed  many  aquiet  after*  airaoge  1 

itt  over  Ibe  tall  desks,  and  and  kind 

J  Meiabeer  was  puffing  at  bis  I  felt 

i,inlbelealber-botlom«icbair  stoiy,  as 

office,  the  young  Meinheer  elude  of 

iver  [be  long  stools,  killing  the  readi 

e  end  of  his  ruler,  and  listen-  care    noi 

[ipper's  stories  of  those  parb  passed  o' 

1  wliich  lie  beyond  the  Zuy-  The  p 

lis  youthful  imagination  be-  on  bis  t 

ed,  and  with  it,  his  love  of  gloBSoi 

He  added  Italian  lo  French,  Fady's  ch 

He  father  to  let  him  change  the  cost  I 

He  was  lired  of  the  old  I,  on  the 

im  down  by  tbe  Amstel,  and  Dutch  fri 

king  forever  Into  the  diriy  irip  over 

■iil.    The  children  at  home  maid  of  t 

:hildren  and  quiet  children :  miliar  no 

aos,  and  Girard,  and  Jans  leaving  n 

hold  of  his  coat-tails  when  aged  woi 

from  tbe  office  tired,  and  alMlf-Bcc 

is  hair  if  he  did  not  lake  one  lowed  us, 

id  ride  tbe  oiber  on  bia  Joot.  beer  in  t) 

"  saidmycompanion,  "  took  Amencan 

Dgs;  which  young  men  like  nnlil  I  wi 

uit  to  themselves."  lown  on 

I  an  affirmative  nod,  and  he  Here, 

went  a  cl 

iionths  my  father  considered  choice  of 
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gence.    It  waa  dark  whea  we  got  in  the  tiTea ;  and  not  a  single  post  carriage  had 

coach,  and  I  could  not'  make  out  what  I  fallen  in  with,  over  all  the  coantrj 

sort  of  companions  we  had.'   At  eleven  from  Bremen  to  Deventer.    There  was  a 

and  a  half  we  were  fairly  jolted  asleep,  spice  of  old  habits  in  every  action.  There 

when  (here  was  a  stop  for  the  officers  of  was  a  seeming  of  being  translated  a  cen- 

the  customs  of  Holland.    All  escaped,  tury  or  two  back  in  life ;  and  neither  in 

except  an  old  fellow  who  was  dreaming  coaches,  nor  horses,  nor  taverns,  nor 

before  me,  and  who  could  give  no  satis-  hostesses,  was  there  anything  to  break 

fi^ctory  account  of  a  savory  package  in  the  seeming.    The  egp  at  the  inn  were 

his  lap.    He  looked  appc^ngly,  with  served  in  old  style ;  the  teapot,  low  and 

his  eyes  half  open,  at  tne  officer  with  sprawling,  was  puffing  oat  of  a  long, 

the  lantern ;  but  the  officer  with  the  Ian-  crooked  nose  b^  the  fire  in  good  old 

tern  was  unfortunately  wide  awake,  and  fashion ;  the  maid  wore  a  queer  old  cap 

our  poor  fellow- traveler  was  at  length  and  stomacher,  and  sl^e'and  the  cook 

obliged  to  confess  to— sausages :   they  peeped  through  the  half-opened    door, 

took  him  and  his  meats  out  of  the  coach,  and  giggled  at  the  strange  langiiage  we 

and  for  a  half-hour  we  waited  in  the  were  talking. 

cold,  before  the  poor  soul  came  back.  The  daugnters  of  the  market  women 

muttering  over  his  prostrate  hopes.  were  many  of  them  as  fresh  and  rosy  as 

A  little  past  sunrise,  I  took  my  first  their   red   cabbages,   and    there    were 

cup  of  coflee  in  a  true  Dutch  inn.    The  daughters  of  gentlewomen,  lookinr  as 

floor  was  as  clean  as  the  white  deal  ta-  innocent  as  the  morning  air,  out  of  the 

ble,  but  made  of  polished  tiles;  the  huge  open  casements: — in  short,!  was-  half 

chimney  was  adorned  witb  the  same,  sorry  I  had  booked  for  Amheim,  and« 

The  walls  were  fresh  painfed  and  wash-  what  was  worse,  that  the  coach  was  at 

eJ;  the  dishes  were  set  on  edge  upon  the  the  door  of  the  Crown.    Many  a  time 

shelves,  and  the  copper  saucepans  hung  before  and  since,  my  heart  has  rebelled 

^round,  as  redly  bright  as. in  Bassano*8  against  being   packed  ofi*- from  bright 

pictures.    The  clock  stood  in  the  comer,  sunny  towns,  whose  very  air  one  seems 

the  slate  and  the  pencil  were  hanging  to  love,  and  still  more  the  pleasant  fates 

beside  the  casement ;  a  faifiily  portrait  that  look  after  you.    What  large  spots 

bang  over  one  end  of  the  mantel,  and  in  memory,  bright,  kind-looking  races 

the  Dour-glass  and .  the  treasures  were  cover  over !    But  they  pass  out  oT  nght» 

ranged  below.    A  black  and  white  cat  and  only  come  back,  a  long  way  off,  in 

was  curled  up  and  dozing  in  a  straight-  dreams — blessed   be  Heaven   for  that ! 

backed  chair,  and  a  weazen-faced  land-  And  when  one  wakes  from  them  into 

lady  was  gliding  about  in  a  stiff*  white  the  vividness  of  present  interests,  he 

cap.  seems  to  have  the  benefit  of  two  worlds 

When  we  reached  Deventer,  it  was  at  once — blessed  be  Heaven  for  that,  too ! 
the  middle  of  the  morning  of  a  market  I  should  have  grown  very  sulky  in 
day,  and  the  short-gowned  women  the  coach,  had  it  not  been  tor  the  ex- 
thronging  over  the  great  square,  under  ceedingly  beautiful  scenery  we  were  go- 
the  shadow  of  the  cathedral,  seemed  ing  through.  The  fields  were  as  green 
just  come  out  of  the  studios  of  the  old  as  English  fields,  and  the  hedges  as  trim 
Dutch  painters.  We  ate  some  of  the  and  blooming  as  English  h^ges.  The 
eggs  that  were  in  pyramids  among  them,  cottages  were  buried  in  flowers  and 
at  the  inn  of  the  Crown.  Rich  enough  vines,  and  an  avenue  embowered  us  all 
is  the  primitiveness  of  all  this  region,  the  way.  A  village  we  passed  through 
Even  the  rude  stares  that  met  me  and  my  was  the  loveliest  gem  of  a  village,  that 
southern  garb  in  the  streets  were  more  could  bless  an  old  or  a  young  lady's 
pleasant  than  annoying.  Strangers  rare-  eyes  in  Europe.  The  road  was  as  even 
Jy  come  into  that  region,  merely  to  look  and  hard  as  a  table,  and  winding, 
about  them ;  and  so  little  is  there  even  Hedges  were  each  side  of  it,  and  palinn 
of  local  travel,  that  the  small  silver  coin  here  and  there  as  neatly  painted  as  the 
I  had  taken  the  evening  before,  was  interiors  at  home ;  and  over  them,  amid 
looked  doubtfully  upon  by  the  ginger-  a  wilderness  of  roses  and  jessamines,  the 
bread  dealers  of  Deventer.  In  every  white  faces  of  pleasant-looking  Dutch 
other  portion  of  Europe  I  had  been  bar-  cottages:  the  road  throughout  the  village 
assed  by  falling  in  with  French  and  as  tidy  as  if  it  had  been  swept,  and  the 
English,  in  every  coach  and  at  every  trees  so  luxuriant  that  they  bent  over  to 
inn.    Here  I  was  free  from  all  but  na-  the  coach-top.     Here,  again,  I  wottld 
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op— to  Blop,  brail  that  where  (hi 

l>TLgbl  cjea — for  half  a  high,  and 

Buddenly 

lady,  &  worthy  burgo-  Iween  hoi 

[  Ainbeim,  would   not  old   trees, 

f  to  me  the  beauties  as  creaked ; 

ith  her  "  fort  ioli,"  and  not  shavi 

all  dC  which  I  was  far  said  lo  m; 

accordance,  than  of  ibe  joy   half 

>  coach  seat,  which  was  Carlo '."  e 

inded  for  such  aized  bo-  kissed  the 

the  burgomasler'B  wife,  dreaming 

withstanding,  when   we  the  little  1 

ride  in  the  clean  Hlreeti  at  Amslei 
1  set  off,  in  a  hard  lain,         A  rosy 

D  for  AmBterdam.     All  the  shop 

,  through   Naarden  and  upon    oni 

I  was  poorJng  so  bard,  led  me  ini 

glimpssB  of  water  and  stairway, 

ide  my  friend  of  the  of-  Van  Ben 

el  good-by,  and  though  epare,  thi 

call  at  my  inn,  I  never  lor,  wedd 

saw  in  m> 

ich  like  ibe  little  back  waa  hard 

t  floor  they  gave  me  at  encouragt 

D,  for  it  Beemed  I  could  Tel,  I  ass 

:nd  of  my  umbrella  into  servaiion. 
(here  was  a  queer  craft       "  Ah,  I 

'eprit  lying  close  by,  that  do.    He  * 

r,  with  a  change  of  tide,  body,  wb< 

ig  her  jib-boom  in  my  iog-room. 

ired  to  Bay  lo  my  boBt,  had  tried 

gbt  be  damp,  coald  find 

said  my  host ;  and  with-  his  books 
ler  reply  to  my  BU|geB-         He  epc 

d  and  spoke  very  briskly  'change,  tl 

raiter.     What  be  said  I  ems,  ihe  I 

it  when  he  had  finished,  had  been 

ped  his  bands,  looked  himself,  bi 
me,  and  exclaimed,  with         Tbe  va! 

r,  "MonDieii!"  to  aslt  if  I 

immilled,  however  inno-  ed  him,  a 
ry  grave  mistake,  so  I        '*  Tbc'M 

mmend  myself  lo  their  he  bus  be 

:iDg  the  room  at  once,  the  door  ti 

ore  about  the  dampness.  I  can  havi 

•  up,  Ihe  sun  was  re-  in  ihetow 

'ater  in  the  canal  into  grace  the  : 

the  time  I  had  left  Flo-  will  pay  s 

le  befoie,  I  had  not  re-  voice,  and 

am  home,  and  my  first  opeued  ii  i 

koul  a  Mr.  Van  Kerch-  bad  gone. 
[  was  duly   accredited.         He  askc 

;rily,  are    letters    from  it  was  on  I 

dering  alone ;  and  never  parlor,  hc^ 

break  Ibe  green  seal  off  parlors  arc 

eagerly  as  I  broke  open  served,  I 

X,  and  lay  back  in  the  the  rosy  v 

r,and  read,  and  thought,  cat  that  w: 

nmed  that  Europe  was  rug,  was 

nisbed;  and  a  country  my  friend. 
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him  to  talk  of  the  wondere  and  of  the  turning  unceasingly   their  broad  arms, 

society  of  Amsterdam ;    but    his  mind  and  multiplying  in  the  distance  to  mere 

worked  back  insensibly  to  'change  and  revolving  specks  upon  the  horizon.    Ve- 

trade.    It  was  a  fearful  enthusiasm.    I  nice  seemed  asleep.    The  waves,  indeed, 

thought  of  Horace's  lines :  broke  with  a  light  murmur  against  the 

palace  of  the  Doge,  and  at  the  foot  of  the 

....           ,                          Quisquii  tower;  but  the  boats  lay  rocking  lazily 

Ambitione  mala,  aut  argenu  paUet  amore,  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  or  the  grace- 

Aut  alio  meoti.  morbo  calet.-  f^i      ^^^^^^  ^jj j^^    noiselessly.     The 

Baming,  surely  !    He  finished  his  break-  Greek  sailors  slept  on  the  decks  of  their 

fast  and  went  back  with  me  to  the  count-  quaint  feluccas ;  no  roll  of  cart,  or  horses^ 

ing-room.    He  gave  me  a  list  of  his  cor-  heavy  tread,  echoed  over  the  Piazza  di 

respondences :  he  put  in  my  hands  a  great  San  Marco;    a  single  man-of-war  lay 

paquet  of  cards  of  houses  from  Smyrna  with  her  awning  spread  at  the  foot  of  thb 

to  Calcutta,  and  of  each  he  ^ave  me  a  Grand  Canal.    There  was  an  occasional 

brief  history,  with  the  neverfailing  close  footfall  on  the  pavement  below  us ;  theitft 

that  each  was  safe  and  honorable.    He  was  the  dash  of  the  green  sea- water  over 

greased  upon  me  thirty-five  cards  of  the  the  marble  steps ;  there  was  the  rustling 

case  of  Van  Bercbeem ;  he  wished  me  of  the  pigeons'  wings,  as  they  swooped 

success;  he  hoped  I  would  not  be  forget-  in  easy  circles  around  us,  and  then  bore 

fulof  him,  and  sent  a  little  Dutch  boy  in  down  to  their  resting-places  among  the 

the  ofilce  to  show  me  the  Palace.    He  golden  turrets  of  St.  Mark ;  everything 

went  back  pale  to  his  books.    I  shall  besids  was  ouiet ! 

never  forget  him.  The  little  Dutch  boy  and  I  went  down 

In  an  hour,  with  the  Dutch  boy,  I  was  the  steps  together.    I  thanked  him,  and 

on  the  top  of  the  tower  of  the  Palace,  asked  nim  my  way  into  the  Jews'  quar- 

The  view  that  lay  under  my  eye  that  July  ter  of  the  town.    He  would  not  permit 

dtfjr,  and  one,  not  wholly  dissimilar,  seen  me  to  go  alone.    He  had  learned  French 

three  months  before  from  the  tower  of  at  his  school,  where,  he  said,  all  the  boys 

San    Marco  at   Venice,   are  the    most  of  merchants  spoke  it  only ;  and  a  great 

strange  that  met  my  eye   in    Europe,  many  intelligent  inquiries  he  made  of  me 

Here,  as  at  Venice,  there  was  a  world  of  about  that  part  of  the  world  which  could 

"Water,  and  the  land  lay  flat  and  the  wa-  not  be  seen  from  the  top  of  the  palace 

ten  played  up  to  the  edges  as  if  they  tower;  for  farther,  poor  soul,  he  had 

ijrould  cover  it  over.    At   Venice,  the  never  been.    The  tribe  of  Abraham  can- 

vraters  were  bright,  and  green,  and  moy-  not  be  clean  even  in   Dutch-land  ;  and 

ing.    At  Amsterdam,  they  lay  still  and  though  their  street  was  broad,  and  the 

black  in  the  city,  and  only  where  the  houses  rich,  there  was  more  filth  in  ft 

wind  ruflled  them  in  the  distance,   did  than  in  all  the  rest  of  Amsterdam  together, 

they  show  a  sparkle  of  white.     The  There  they  pile  old  clothes,  and  they 

houses,  too,  seemed  tottering  on  their  un-  polish  diamonds  by  the  thousand, 

easy  foundations,  as  the  palaces  of  Ve-  Walking  along  under  the  trees  upon 

nice  and  the  tower  of  the  Greek  Church  the  quays  beside  the  canals,  one  sees  in 

bad  seemed  to  sway.    But  the  greatest  little  square  mirrors,  that  seem  to  be  set 

diflerence  between  the  two  was  in  the  outside  the  windows  of  the  houses  for 

stir  of  life.    Beneatii  me,  in  the  Dutch  the  very  purpose,  the  faces  of  the  pret- 

Capital,  was  the  Palace  Square  and  the  tiest  of  the  Dutch  girls.    Old  women,  fat 

Exchange,  thronging   with   thousands,  and  spectacled,  are  not  so  busy  with  their 

and  cars  and  omnibuses  rattling  among  knitting  but  they  can  look  into  them  at 

them.    Along  the  broad  canals,  the  boat-  times,  and  see  ail  down  the  street,  with- 

men  were  tugging  their  clumsy  crafts,  out  ever  being  observed.    It  is  one  of  the 

{>iled  high  with  the  merchandise  of  every  old  Dutch  customs,  and   while    Dutch 

and.    Every  avenue  was  crowded,  every  women  are  gossips,  or  Dutch  girls  are 

quay  cumbered  with  bales,  and  you  could  pretty,  it  will  probably  never  go  by.    In 

trace  the  boats  along  the  canals  bearing  Rotterdam,  at  Leiden,  at  Utrecht,  and  the 

off  in  every  direction — even  India  ships  Hague,  these  same  slanting  mirrors  will 

were  gliding  along  upon  artificial  water  stare  you  in  the  face.    Nowhere  are  girls' 

above   the  meadows  where  men  were  faces  prettier  than  in  Holland ;  '*omplex- 

reaping ;   and   the   broad   high   dykes,  ions  pearly  white,  with  just  enough  of 

stretching  like  sinews  between  land  and  red  in  them  to  give  a  healthy  bloom,  and 

water,  were  studded  thick  with  mills,  their  hands  are  as  fair,  soft  and  taperiogt 
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aod  thetrees,  we  stopped  before  a  little  inn,  could  not  plead  stronger.    And  as  for  the 

finely  shaded  with  a  beech  trained  into  an  Tillage,  it   needed    none.    It   was  like 

arbor  all  over  the  front.     A  very,  very  dreaming ;    it    was    like     fairy    land. 

pretty  blae-eyed  Dutch  girl  of  twenty,  re-  Away,  over  a  little  bridge  we  turned  off 

ceived  me.     We  could  talk  nothing  to-  the  tow-bath  of  the  canal,  and  directly 

together ;  but  there  happened  a  stupid  old  were  in  the  quiet  ways  of  the  town.  They 


she  comprehended,    if  I  had  spoken  an  to  throw  down  .the  stump  of  my  cig». 

hour  it  could  not  have  been  better — my  The  grass  that  grew  up  everywhere  to 

dinner.     There  were  cutlets  white  as  the  edge  of  the  walks  was  short— not 

tbe  driven  snow,  and  wine  with  cobwebs  the  prim  shortness  of  French  shearing, 

of  at  least  a  year's  date  on  the  bottle,  and  but  it  had  a  look  of  dwartish  neatness, 

the  nicest  of  Dutch  cheese,  and  strawber-  as  if  custom  had  habituated  it  to  short 

Ties  and  profusion  of  delicious  cream,  growth,  and  habit  become  nature.    All 

The  blue-eyed  girl  had  stolen  out  to  put  this   in  the  public  highway — not  five 

on  another  dress  while  1  was  busy  with  yards  wide,  but  under  so  strict  municipal 

the  first  cutlet ;  and  she  wore  one  of  the  surveillance  that  no  horse  or  unclean 

prettied  little  handkerchiefs  imaginable  on  thing  was  allowed  to  trample  on  its  neat- 

lier  shoulders,  and  she  glided  about  the  ness.    Once  a  Kttle  donkev  harnessed  to 

table  so  noislessly,  so  charmingly,  and  a  miniature  carriage  passed  us,  in  which 

arranged  the  dishes  so  neatly,  and  put  so  was  a  Dutch  miss,  to  whom  my  lady  pa- 

lieaping  a  plateful  of  strawberries  before  troness  with  the  baby  bowed  low,  came 

me,  that,  confound  me !  I  should  have  tottlin^  by.    It  was  evidently,  however, 

kept  by  the  dinner  table  until  night  if  the  a  privileged  lady,  and  the  donkejr's  feet 

old  lady  had  not  put  her  head  in  the  door,  had  been  waxed.  Little  yards  were  before 

to  say — there  was  a  person  without  who  the  honses,  and  these  stocked  with  all 

would  guide  me  through  the  village.  sorts  of  flowers  arranged  in  all  sorts  of 

**  And  who  is  to  be  my  guide  ?"  said  I,  forms,  and  so  clean — walks,  beds,  and 

as  well  as  I  could  say  it  flowers — that  I  am  sure,  a  passing  spar- 

The    old    lady    pointed   opposite.    I  row  could  not  have  trimmed  his  Others 

thought  she  misunderstood  me  and  asked  in  the  plat,  without  bringing  out  a  tod- 

her  again.  dling  Dutch  wife  with  her  broom.    The 

She  pointed  the  same  way :  it  was  a  fences  were  absolutely    polished    with 

stout  woman  with  a  baby  in  her  arms !  paint ;  and  the  hedges  were  clipped  not 

Was  there  ever  such  a  Cicerone  be-  with  shears,  but  scissors.    Now  and  then 

fore?    I  looked  incredulously  at  my  host-  faces  would  peep  out  of  the  windows, 

ess ;   she  looked  me   honestly   enough  bnt  in  general,  the  curtains  were  close 

back,  and  set  her  arms  a-kimbo.    I  tried  drawn.     We  saw  no  men  but  one  or  two 

to  understand  her  to  point  to  her  blue-  old  gardeners  and  half-a-dozen  painters, 

eyed  daughter,  who  was  giggling  behind  Girls  we  met  who  would  pass  a  word  to 

her  shoulder,  but  she  was  inexorable.  my  entertainer,  and  a  glance  to  me,  and  a 

I  grew  frightened ;  tbe  woman  was  low  curtsy,  and  would  chuckle  the  baby 

well  enough,  though  jogging  upon  forty,  under  the  chin,  and  glance  again.    But 

Bat  the  baby !  wluit  on  earth  should  it  they  were  not  better  dressed  nor  prettier 

be  doing ;  suppose  she  were  to  put  it  in  than  the  rest  of  the  world,  beside  having 

my  arms  in  some  retired  part  of  the  vil-  a  great  deal  shorter  waists  and  lamr 

lage !  only  fancy  me  six  leagues  from  ancles.  They  looked  happy,  and  healthy, 

Amsterdam,  with  only  ten  guilders  in  my  and  homelike.    Little  boys  were  rolling 

pocket,  and  a  fat  Dutch  baby  squalling  along  home  from  school — rolling,  I  mean, 

m  my  bands  ?    But  the  woman,  with  a  as  a  seaman  rolls — with  their  short  legs, 

ripe,  red,  laughing  cheek  had  a  charitable  and  fat  bodies,  and  phlegmatic  faces, 

eye,  and  we  set  off  together.  Two  of.  them  were  throwing  off  hook  and 

Not  a  bit  though  could  we  talk,  and  it  bait  into  the  canal  from  under  the  trees ; 

was  '*  niehts,  nicbts,"  however  1  put  the  and  good  fishers,  I  dare  say,  they  made, 

questions.    Nature  designed  eyes  to  talk  for  never  a  word  did  they  speak,  and  I  al- 

balf  a  language,  and  the  good  soul  plead-  most  fancied  that  if  1  had  stepped  quietly 

ed  to  me  with  hers  for  the  beiuity  of  her  up,  and  kicked  one  of  them  into  the  wa- 

iriUage ;  words  of  the   oldest  cicerone  ter,  the  other  would  have  quietly  palled 
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coald  eoinit  erery  wluffof  the  skipper's  FiTe  days,  and  be  had  not   come.    I 

pipe.     The   ueople   were    coming    ap  thought  of  the  little  Prussian  yixen,  but 

through  the  low  meadows   from  their  her  father  had  a  lynx's  eve — I  thought  of 

work*  and  occasionally  some  old  woman  the  two  pretty  Russians;  but  their  mamma 

bamessed  to  a  boat  load  of  bay  in  a  side  sat  between  them— I  thought  of  the  Su0' 

canal.   And  soon — sooner  than  I  thought  daite  bride,  but  her  husband  was  a  Ta> 

— the  spires  of  the  city  were  bkck  in  the  tar.     And  so  thinking,  and  mv  heart 

oky  before  us.    In  an  hour,  I  was  in  the  warming  with  pity  toward  all  who  have 

back  room  at  the  Oude  Doelen,  in  bed.  Tartars  for   husbands,    1   fell    gently 

What  on  earth  had  become  of  Cameron  7  asleep. 


HINTS    TO    ART  UNION    CRITICS. 

Whxiv  we  begin  to  exercise  our  senses  is  necessary  to  make  a  distinction  be- 

upon  works  of  Imitative  Art,  we  are  first  tween  the  |>oetical  and  artistical  view  of 

impressed,  as  in  Nature,  with  the  forms  nature ;  for  it  is  certain,  poets  and  paint- 

and  colors ;  but  soon  a  deeper  sense  is  ers  see  thin^  with  di^rent  eyes.    The 

asserted,  and  we  discover  the  lesem-  poetic  imagination  occupies  itself  with 

blances;  the  beauty  of  the  parts,  and*  the  motion  and  the  change  of  things--it 

.finally,  the  tone  and  oneness  of  the  com-  delights  in  movement  and  in  revolution, 

position.  the  turn  of  events,  the  catastrophe^  the 

Let  the  scene  represented  be  the  mur-  deed^hange  is  its  passion,  its  forte, 
der  of  a  son  by  his  father,  with  all  the  But  in  representative  art,  we  see  exactly 
bloody  horrors  that  mieht  attend  on  such  the  reverse ;  and  the  most  perfect  designs 
a  deed.  Already  the  brain  and  bowels  represent  4he  fixed  quality  of  things — as 
of  the  victim  are  dashed  out  by  the .  in  the  quiet  Madonnas  of  Raphaiel,  the 
morderous  axe :  the  insane  father,  with  Moses  and  the  Night  and  Morning  of 
the  countenance  of  a  fiend,  stands  medi-  Angelo,  and,  above  all,  the  Antinous  and 
fating  his  completed  work.  The  figures  Jove  of  Greek  sculpture, 
are  correctly  drawn,  excellently  colored ;  It  would  be  idle  to  say  that  motion  can 
the  attitudes  are  terrible,  free  anid  natural ;  be  shown  iu  painting  or  in  statuary ;  only 
the  picture  is  complete  in  its  parts,  and  such  moments  are  representable  as  the 
has  a  sombre  tone,  with  appropriate  see-  eye  may  catch  and  remember ;  and  such 
nery.  In  fine,  it  is  a  peiiect  work,  and  moments  are  times  of  rest — pauses  or  in- 
renders  back  a  true  image  of  nature.  One  stants  previous  to  motion  :  as  when  the 
only  defect  it  has,  and  that  is  fatal  to  it :  orator  has  just  lilted  bis  arm,  and  holds 
Mtfni6i>c/ it  ttv\/St,*  it  is  hateful,  horrible,  it  for  an  instant  extended;  when  an 
We  will  not  look  at  it,  nor  praise  it,  much  eagle  stoops  in  her  flight,  or  soars  quiet- 
less  purchase  or  make  a  show  of  it.  The  ly ;  when  the  courser  gathers  himself  for 
painter  has  lost  his  labor,  and  injured  his  a  spring,  or  is  holding  himself  extended 
reputation.  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  in  tne  leap ;  when  the  two  wrestlers  have 
not  the  mere  imitation  of  nature,  but  the  seized  each  other,  and  are  stilled  in  their 
imitation  of  what  is  sublime,  beautiful  or  striving  by  equality  of  strength ;— only 
fanciful  in  nature  is  the  object  of  the  such  points  as  these  have  been  chosen  by 
painter's  skill.  His  subjects  must  amuse  the  best  artists  as  truly  representable ;  and 
the  fancy,  satisfy  the  sense  of  beauty,  if  the  painter,  neglecting  this  principle, 
arouse  sublime  emotions ;  or  they  fail  to  attempts  to  paint  real  motion  in  bodies, 
be  artistic,  and  have  no  more  intrinsic  he  produces  a  ridiculous  stifihess,  as  if  his 
value  than  a  ballad  or  narrative  which  figures  had  been  struck  by  a  thunderbolt* 
should  describe  with  a  villainous  aocuia^  or  petrified  on  a  sudden  in  their  motion. 
ey  a  banquet  of  valtuiet  or  a  scene  of  in-  The  effect  of  such  figures  is  like  that  of 
ce^tuous  commerce.  those  taken  from  lay  fisures,  or  jointed 

To  escape  all  oonfasion  of  ideas  re-  doUs,  as  is  very  commonly  done,  without 

yarding  the  true  objects  of  pictorial  art,  it  a  proper  study  of  the  life;  for  the  deeigner 
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begins  with. patting  the  limbs  of  the  doH,  The  Flemish  artist  woold 

or  manikin,  into  an  attitude  of  motion,  in  of  bis  picture,  as  a  good  actor 

which  it  coald  not  remain  an  instant  if  **  scene"  of  the  play,  di 

alive  without  suffering  pain  ;   and  when  from  the  mctator,  who  shoald 

these  are  pat  upon  canvas,  tbey  give  an  look  at  it  from  withoat,  as  one  k 

almost  eqaal  pain  to  the  eye  of  the  con-  upon  a  prospect,  afccted  by  it,  b«t 

noissear.  anecting  it    For  the  instaat 

This  vice  of  the  studio  may  be  classed  influence  a  scene  by  oar 

with  that  of  the  theatre.    Every  one  may  perceive  this  effect,  or  seen  to 

have  observed  that  some  painters  give  an  it,  the  acenical  pleasore,  which  it  is  the 

air  to  their  subjects  which  is  merely  business  oftrue  art  to  piodoce,  is  rcalaeei 

theatrical ;  or  such  as  as  would  be  taken  by  one  of  a  very  diilerent  kind,    ^rvfy 

on  by  an  actor  whose  genius  is  not  of  the  person  who  freqaeuts  the  theatre,  will 

first  order.    This  kind  attribute  passion-  nave  noticed  the  disagreeable  ctfect  d  the 

ate  actions  to  moral  emotions,  and  by  stolen  glances  of  the  aetorv  vpos  the 

that  error  make  heroes  appear  like  naugh-  audience.    A  frequent  repetittoB  ot  ihaa 

ty  boys,  and  proud  ladies  like  forward  produces  a  langh  or  a  hiss,  as  the  bvBor 

minxes.    In  such  hands.  King  Lear  is  but  prompts.    But  the  eflect  of  paiatiaf  m 

B,  driveler,   and  Hamlet  a  metaphjrsical  fieebler  in  its  kind,  and  requires  a  nch 

coxcomb;  Cordelia  looks  pert,  and  Sir  greater  skill  of  manamnent    thaa  the 

Thomas  More  quizzes  the  executioner,  stage;  and  with  this  disadTmntage. thtf 

In  this  vice,  the  actor  or  the  figure  alwa3r8  the  hiss  or  the  langh  lights,  Bot  «p< 

anticipates  his  part,  and  is  so  ready  and  figure,  but  on  the  head  of  the  poor 

complete  with  his  passions  and  surprises,  who  had  not  wit  enough  to  hide  fas 

we  soon  learn  them  by  heart  and  set  vanity,  but  it  must  leak  o«t  ia  lus 

them  down  at  their  true  value.  signs. 

The  vice  of  the  study  and  the  theatre  Perhaps  it  is  irapoasiUe  tor  m 

foUows  that  of  the  parlor.    Nothing  is  whose  personal  character  will  hoc 

more  commonly  to  be  seen  in  portraits  him  to  observe  the  actions  of 

than  a  silly,  impudent,  or  artificial  stare,  cally,  to  give  a  true  scenic 


contracted,  perhaps,    by  the    perpetual  pictures:  which  gives  a  hint  of  unad 

study  of  silly,  impudent,   of   artificial  ing  the  words,  **  objective  *  aad  "■seb- 

laces,  or  by  a  desire  on  the  painter's  part  jective,**  from  poets  to  artisis,  and  of  ^ 

to  give  a  fashionable  air  to  his  faces ;  a  viding  art  itself  into  two  fbtms,  thtt 

fault  which  never  makes  its  appearance  scions  and  ttie  anconscioos ;  the  wd 

in  desien,  without  disgusting  one-half  and  unaffected  ;  the  natural  mad  the 

the  v^orid,  at  least.  combical. 

Another  remarkable  fault,  and  which        Here,  for  example,  are  two 

must  flow  altogether  from  the  painter's  one,  an  objective,  Garrick.  or  O 

own  disposition,  is  the  choice  of  con-  Rubens ;  the  other,  a  sebyectfre. 


temptible  subjects.    A  painter   of   fine  or  ,  or  whom  yoe  plrese      T%m 

abilities  will  often  expend  the  very  mar-  first  has  a  singular  power  of  fcjf^e<fci| 

row  of  his  genius  in  the  representation  of  himself  so  completely  in  his  obysct.  aat 

mean  and  pitiful  ideas.    Here,  for  ex-  of  so  separating  his  personal  tnm  tas 

ample,  we  have  a  piece  entitled,  *«  The  artistic  relation  to  it,  that   nothiaf  d 

Junk   BotUe,"  in  which  two  or  three  the  former  appears  in  the  wmk;  te 

ragged   hay-makers  grin  ominously  at  bust,  or  chancter,  or  pictare,  does  asc 

you  from  over  a  bottie  of  "  black  strap,"  show  us  a  lady  as  she  smirked 

of  which  they  are  about  to  drink.  particular  friend,  bet  a  lady  mm^ 

Let  us  imagine,  for  an  instant,  the  dif-  an  expression  of  pare  cortesy.  as  m 

ferent  handlings  of  this  subject  by  a  for  all  the  world  as  for  yoa  or  far  as 

Flemish  painter  of  the  old  school,  and  a  It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  sook  of 

modem  one  of  no  school.    The  Flemish  finest  pictures  in  the  woHd  have 

artist  begins  his  piece  under  a  belief  that  which  look  out  upon  the  specasli 

his  object  is  to  fiease  the  observer.    He  theeffiBct  is  always  as  though  they 

remembers  that  it  is  not  a  pleasure  to  be  not  at  our  partieular  setres,  tat  a 

irreverentiy  blinked  at  by  three  impudent  thing,  or  persoo,  beyond  as  or 

fellows ;  or  that  if  there  is  any  satisfac-  and  the  look  is  aecideQial ;  it 

tion  to  be  felt  in  such  an  accident,  it  is  of  injure  the  general  unity  of  the 

a  kind  which  even  a  coxcomb  would  rather  strengthtas  it,  W  sa 

take  care  to  eonceal.  deriatiott,  asafopedoMmiatia' 
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.abows  the  motion  of  the  boot  If  the  The  Three  Hay-aakers  have  nothing 
eyes  of  the  figure  are  even  directed  npon  of  particular  interest  for  the  general  ob- 
our  own,  the  effect  may  still  be  perfectly  server,  so  far  as  they  are  merely  hay- 
objective,  provided  no  lurking  vanity  makers;  but  our  modem  artist  of  no 
fiances  from  them,  of  which  vfe  seem  to  school,  did  not  consider  this  when  hede- 
e  the  cause ;  and  if  then  it  is  objected  signed  them.  He  remembered  that  he 
that  in  nature  the  fact  is  so,  and  that  the  himself  bad  been  very  happy  a^making 
features  of  the  sitter,  or  the  life  study,  do  of  hay,  or  seeing  it  made,  on  some  in- 
send  out  unmistakable  **  subjective  **  valid  tour  in  the  country ;  and  that,  for 
looks ;  we  appeal  to  our  Flemish  painter,  hiim,  is  **  subjective^  reason  enough  why 
who  assures  us  that,  **the  business  of  he  should  represent  then.  The  Fleniing, 
art  is  not  merely  to  copy  nature,  but  to  on  the  contrary,  finding  it  impossible  to 
please  by  the  representation."  If  the  introduce  these  invalid  associations,  or 
painter  indulge  a  comical  vein,  he  may  the  smell  of  fresh  bay,  or  the  taste  of 
possibly  turn  these  **  subjective  **  looks  buttennilk,  into  his  picture,  took  care,  in- 
to some  account,  but  they  seem  in  general  stead  of  these,  to  offer  a  satisfaction  to 
as  barren  for  comic  as  for  serious  pic-  the  eye  and  mind,  not  only  by  the  purity, 
ture;  even  folly,  to  be  made  amusing,  harmony,  and  depth  of  his  color,  but  by 
must  have  a  touch  of  originality ;  it  must  marks  of  vi^,  health  and  pleasure  in  the 
be,  in  some  measure,  disengaged  and  figures.  His  hay-makers,  though  thejr 
independent  be  very  ugly  fellows,  are  wonders  in  their 
To  return  nowto  our  three  hay-makers,  kind;  full  of  natural  bappiaese,  strong- 
The  modem  artist  of  no  school,  will  limbed,  content;  capable  of  all  the  ras- 
think  it  effective  to  put  a  few  ragged  tic  pleasures ;  they  are  meny  over  their 
holes  in  their  jackets,  and  to  daub  their  pottle  and  viands,  and  take  no  heed  of 
shirts  and  faces  with  a  little  brown  pink,  the  blackening  thunder -cloud  that  lowera 
or  the  like,  to  make  them  look  dirty.  In-  oh  the  left  They  have  borne  their  la- 
deed,  by  the  common  mode  of  mixinj^  bor  easily,  and  enjoy  what  is  before 
colors,  he  will  easily  distribute  a  dirti-  them  as  though  there  was  nothing  else  to 
ness  over  the  figures,  highly  suitable  to  be  considered.  Ail  this  is  evident  in  a 
their  quality.  The  Flemish  artist  of  the  Teniers  or  a  Miens ;  as  truly  as  the  rap- 
old  school,  on  the  contrary,  did  not  lay  ture  of  devotion,  or  of  love,  in  a  Ra- 
any  stress  upon  dirt  and  squalor  as  a  phael ;  or  the  deep  force  of  character  in 
source  of  pleasure.  Abiding  always  by  a  Poussin.  The  miy-maken  of  our  mod- 
bis  first  conviction,  that  *<  the  first  duty  era,  on  the  other  hand,  have  a  raw,  sick- 
t>f  his  art  is  pleasure,*'  he  has  taken  care  ly  look  ;  there  is  a  dyspepsia  streak  un- 
to use  pure  and  bright  tints  for  his  fiesh  der  their  eyes ;  or  they  have  the  faces  and 
and  draperies,  toning  these  to  their  proper  figures  of  broken  drunkards,  whose  la- 
softness,  and  avoiding  dirt  in  his  color  bors  are  a  grief  to  them,  and  life  itself  a 
as  he  would  poison  in  his  food :  and  to  burden ;  or  they  have  brassy,  insolent 
make  sure  ot  this,  he  seems  to  nave  be-  visnomies,  in  which  no  pleasure  ever 
lieved  that  a  mixture  of  green  and  brown,  sbone,  and  which  therefore  give  no  plea- 
orange  and  brown,  orange  and  green,  or  sure.  Thev  are  naturally,  and  truly,  but 
of  white  with  these,  or  of  black,  with  a  not  agrscoNy,  and  therefore  not  artistical- 
mixtura  of  the  three  priinary  tints,  piled  ly  depicted. 

crudely  on  the  canvas,   always  makes  No  less  careful  was  the  Fleming  to 

dirt    Perhaps,  with  Ostade,'  he  has  laid  preserve  a  proper  balance  of  light  and 

on  his  local  tints  in  thin  coats,  one  over  shadowf  in  this  picture.    The  designer 

the  other,  preserving  a  perfect  transpar  of  no  school,  trusting  solely  to  form,  and 

rency  and  blending,  with  the  greatest  color,  and  either  ignorant  or  neglectful  of 

purity  and  splendor;  or,  with  Rembrandt,  «« the  power  of  sombre  shadow,**  chose 

he  has  deposited  them  in  clots  of  strong  a  point  of  view  lor  the  spectator  which 

and  pure  color,  laid  side  by  side;  so  as  nuts  the  sun  behind  him,  and  consequent- 

proroduce  an  effect  of  all  together  upon  Iv  conceals  the  diversity  of  clear  obscure, 

the  eye ;  but  whatever  his  method,  he  did  A  glare  of  daylight  is  poured  over  the 

not  aUempt  to  represent  those  harsh  and  laMscape,  at  once  painful  and  monoto- 

dlrty  colors,  so  ordinary  and  so  disagree-  nous ;  though  in  all  respects  natural,    la 

able  in  nature.  the  folds  of  the  diapenes,  however,  he 


•  Wilkie*t  JourntL— Conningham't  Life  of  Sir  David  Wilkie. 

t  The  effect  of  light  to  shadow  space,  for  space  is  as  three  to  one,  or  mors. 
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has  not  abided  l>y  nature ;   for   their  of  no  use  to  him  to  know  that  Bcnbrtaft 

shadowd  are  so  faint  and  saperficial,  we  laid  on  hia  colors  in  pure  clots;  or  to  «e 

pronounce  them  unfinished,  and  tell  our  the  effiscts  of  either  method  tried  by  kii 

friends  who  ask  us  what  we  think  of  brother  painters ;  he  is  deaf  to  Bogvtk*! 

• ^*s  picture  of  the  **  Hay-makers,**  warning,  that  a  good  colorist  nny  be 

that  be  would  hare  done  better  had  he  known  from  a  baid  one,  by  his  uae  of 
put  a  deal  more  of  black  under  his  warm  blue  effects.  William  Page  may  talk,  sad 
tints.  Ha^rdon  may  rave,  and  Hocarth  may  dog • 
The  Fleming,  abiding  by  his  first  matize,  and  Wilkie  may  mnt  the  ttatt, 
plan,  (which  was,  to  produce  a  work  that  it  has  no  more  eflect  on  him  than  pa% 
ahould  give  perfect  satisfaction  to  the  eye  to  Italy ;  he  is  onfy  the  more  coDfimwd  m 
and  to  the  seeing,  or  picture-making  in-  his  old  opinion ;  he  continues  to  **  copy 
tellect,  without  appeal  to  {tersonal  recol-  nature  in  her  dirtiest  trim.** 
lections,  to  national  or  provincial  preiu-  In  this  picture  of  three  Hay-aaken. 
dices,  or  poetical  emotions,)  chose  his  with  its  landscape,  the  Flemish  paurtv 
point  of  view  differently ;  placing  the  sun  has  succeeded,  n6t  nerdy  in  satWjnc 
upon  the  left  or  right,  or  even  in  front,  the  eye,  but  in  pleasnr  the  mind,  witi 
hidden  by  a  skirt  of  dense  cloud.  The  images  of  health  m^  rustic  bboty. 
^ectator  is  delighted  with  the  lively  Without  beauty  or  humor  in  the  figres. 
power  of  his  trees  and  hill-slopes;  the  he  has  imparted  to  them  all  the  Kan- 
shadows  under  the  recesses  of  the  dis-  ous  perfection  which  their  conditioB  viD 
tances,  are  nearly  black,  or  of  the  darkest  admit,  and  here  the  power  of  bis  pictas 
brown,  covered  with  a  blue  or  purple  ends;  the  subject  did  not  aUow  of  cf* 
haze.  A  piece  of  water,  perhaps,  lies  in  altation,  and  suldressea  do  very  pnrfoo' 
the  middle  ground  of  the  picture;  a  mill-  imagination, 

dam  juts  across,  facing  towards  us ;  and  In  a  picture  of  another  order— let  it  bt 

the  shadow  of  this  dam  is  almost  of  an  for  example,  a  design  of  four  iguiei.  n- 

Inky  blackness ;  the  boles  of  the  trees  on  presenting  Infancy,  Youth,  uod  Agf^  ■ 

either  side  are  marked,  as  in  nature,  with  that  imaginary  Satumtan  sra,  the  goUa 

black  lines  in  their  crevices ;  the  whole  age.    In  the  compositioD  of  this  ptcds. 

has  the  force  of  one  of  Piranisi's  en-  the  artist  has  embodied  all  that  is  ex^ 

Savings  of  a  Roman  ruin.    Everywhere  site  and  universal ;  not  only  in  the  mi 

e  strong  lights  are  balanced  by  strong  and  attitudes  of  the  figures  (whicb  m 

but  always  warm  shadows.    The  greens  those  of  full  contentment  and  tnort); 

of  the  trees  are  supported  by  Ted-black  but  in  the  very  atmoephere,  the  ^ol)*^ 

shadows  in  their  depths ;  the  draperies  of  end  the  masses  of  the  hndsme    lV 

the  figures  look  real,  as  if  dagnerreotyped  period  chosen  is  not  historical,  bat  doL 

in  a  TOod  light ;  the  whole  is  effective  and  merely  :  it  is  a  sdectioo  and  vumkaM 

satisfactory.     We  say  of  this  Fleming,  of  perfections — the  hrimmiog  of  Wiv ' 

that  he  was  a  master  in  tbe  art  of  dear-  the  instant  before  it  ovei flows.    Let  « 

obscure ;  and  that  he  not  only  copied  Na-  imagine  the  progress  of  this  pictiTv  fna 

ture,  but  that,  artist-like,  he  copied  her  its  birth  in  tne  ArtisTa  niiM  to  itt  coa- 

finest  moods.  pletion  on  the  canvas. 

The  surface  of  the  modem  picture  is  First  it  occurred  to  him  to  ocmfcm  i 

carelessly  loaded  with  color,  in  pasty  landscape  that  should  be  tbe  ampltftp^ 

clots ;  or  it  is  **  greasy,"  as  if  daubed  sible,  and  yet  contain  every  uaieafii'  ^s- 

with  soap  and  fat ;   or  the  colors  are  ture.    The  figures  were  an  afier  thoaebc 

streaked  over  a  cold  blue   or   muddy  Beginning  on  a  canvas  of  aediag  s* 

^und,  which  quenches  the  brightness  of  covered  with  a  sawotfa  hyer  of  f^ 

Its  tints ;  or  it  is  a  mealy  muz  of  red  and  whtU^  he  sketched  ia  red  cbalk  a  bonaa 

yellow,  rubbed  on  as  if  with  a  cat* s  paw.  interrupted  by  sharp  peaks  of  «^ 

Our  modern,  too,  is  firmly  persuaded  ttiat  mountains,  sunken  behind  a  sm.    la  tia 

red  and  yellow  are  the  only  colors  of  middle  ground,  the  sea  eomes  famti  m 

note,  and  that  if  Nature  had  confined  her  a  great  arm,  broken  with  a  kw  wkj 

blues  to  the  sky,  she  would  have  done  a  islands. 

shrewd  thine,  for  he  finds  it  impossible  to  On  the  right  of  tbe  wiUt  |.»w 

imitate  her  blue  eflects  by  mixing  blue  with  meadows  str^eh  mwwj  from  the 

his  red  and  yeltow.  It  is  in  vain  that  Hay-  the  feet  of  hills  which  i' 

don  shows  him  that  the  greater  Italian  bccoaae  >^W^  ^  ^^^ 

eolorisu  produced  their  eSects  by  their  dose  in  that  sMt  of  tbe 

•oati.  and  AOC  by  moddjaixtaie;  it  ia  brnlrnn  ■■■aas^fiTii^a 
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shadow.    The  time  weTenioff,  two  hoora  On  the  riffht  of  the  obsenrer,  is  seea 

before  sunset,  iti  summer,  and  the  icene  sittisg,  viBible  in  profile,  an  old  roan,  the 

lies  in  a  temperate  latitude.  image  of  wise  and  fortunate  senility.  His 

On  the  left  of  the  observer,  (which  is  left  nand  leans  n|>on  a  staff,  the  right, 

the  technical  right*  of  the  picture,)  bosky,  twisted  in  the  flowing  locks  of  his  beard, 

rounded  eminences  fill  the  interrai  from  betokens  meditation.    His  eyes  are  fixed 

the  sea,  with  green,  shadowy   swells;  on  no  object,  but  seem  to  revere  the  earth 

their  phases  falling  eastward ;  (for  the  toward  which  he  is  hastening.    Before 

sun,    behind   a  Ikut   of   brown   cloud,  him,  in  the  middle  of  the  group,  an  infant 

delegates  his  power  to  its  pearly  edges.)  is  lying  upon  a  leopard  skin,  spread  upon 

In  the  middle  ground,  the  arm  of  the  sea  the  ground,  and  on  the  other  side,  a 

terminates  in  an  irregular  plain,  which  youth  of  great  stature   and   Armdiaii 

comes  forward  to  the  foreground,  where  grace,  stands  leaning  with  his  left  hand 

the  figures  are  to  appear.    In  the  right  upon  a  crook,  and  the   right   on   the 

angle  of  the  picture,  a  forest  approaches  shoulder  of  a  young  woman,  who  sits 

from  the  hills,  rising  gradually,  and  con-  negligently  with  her  hands  disengaged, 

eluding  under  your  eye  and  hand,  with  regarding  the  features  of  the  patriarch  be* 

the  body  of  a  vast  oak.  which  covers  fore  her  with  an  almost  smiling  content- 

one-third  of  the  »ky,  and  stretches  a  meat    The  features  of  these  two   are 

crooked  arm  over  the  centre.    On  the  counterparts,  the  very  extreme  of  full,  but 

left,  weather-worn  rocks  go  up,  mossy  not  luxurious  beauty.    The  locks  of  the 

and  broken,  with  tufts  of  grass  and  hardy  young    man    are    short,    half  curling; 

flowers  in  their  crevices.    Their  black  those  of  the  womcm  are  gathered  back  in 

shadows  shut  in  that  side  of  the  picture,  a  knot,  showing  a  large  and  beautifully 

A  thin  fall  of  water  appears  behind  them,  moulded  head.     Her  features  are  the  in- 

and  threads  of  its  stream  may  be  seen  termediate  of  Greek  and  Northern  Eu- 

here  and  there,  until  it  widens  and  joins  ropean,  uniting  pure  outline  with  varied 

the  sea.  and  full  expression.    The  infani  lies  with 

Meditating  the  quiet  and  simplicity  of  its  fsce  upward,  with  large  eyes  fixed 

this  scene,  it  seemed  to  the  artist,  as  he  upon  the  eyes  of  the  young  man,  who 

sketched  it,  a  fitting  abode  fur  those  Sa-  seems  to  know  it  for  a  copy  of  himself, 

turoian  shepherds  who  lived  in  the  first  The  draperies  of  these  figures  are  the 

hope  of  creation.    Beautifully  moulded,  lightest  possible,  belted  over  the  shoulder 

of  large  and  full  proportions,  their  bodies  and  showing  a  natural  elegance.    The 

composed  of  features,  evervwhere  ex-  attitudes  are  human  and  social,  but  full 

pressing  grace ;  without  grief,  artifice,  or  of  confiding  affection ;  each  seems  free, 

pride,  or  any  inequality  of  character  visi-  but  at  the  same  time  a  part  of  all  the 

Die  in  action  or  gesture ;  impossible  to  others.    As  they  are,  so  they  might  re* 

describe,  because  ugliness  and  imperfec-  main. 

tion  alone  admit  of  description ;  the  very  We  have  followed  the  artist  through 

creatures  of  pictorial  art,  whose  province  his  sketch  even  to  the  last  features  of  it 

b^ins  where  that  of  sound  and  language  The  outlines  are  clearly  marked,  and 

ends.  will  not  be  altered.    He  begins  now  to 

He  sketches  a  group  rudely  upon  pa-  lay  in  the  shadows.  This  is  done  first 
per,  and  then  fixes  it  with  measured  pro-  in  dark  brown.f  with  stiff  oil,t  allowing 
portions  upon  the  canvas.  The  attitudes  the  white  ground  of  the  picture  to  ^how 
and  out  lines  are  studied,  if  possible,  from  through  the  half-shadows,  and  giving 
life;  but  in  doing  this  he  sufl^red  his  the  effect  of  a  better  kind  of  bister-draw- 
pencil  to  glide  witlk  great  ease  over  the  ing.  The  lights  are  kept  as  much  as 
inequalities  of  feature,  and  so  escaped  possible  in  broad  masses  toward  the  cen- 
the  marks  of  portraiture.  There  is  but  tre  of  the  picture,  that  the  eye  of  the  ob- 
little  foreshortening,  for  in  this  piece  all  server  may  not  be  diverted  and  wearied 
dijficulties  are  to  be  avoided,  and  every-  with  a  meaningless  variety.  In  the  tore- 
thing  is  sacrificed  to  beauty  of  form.  ground  on  either  hand,  the  greatest  pos- 


*  Laiirssce,  Eng.  Trans. 

f  Fra  Bartolomeo  hemn  with  profound  black  ahadowa.— Hatdom. 

i  Oglio  couo,  bakedlinMed,  which  dries  as  qoickly  as  a  varnish.^  The  finest  brown  is 
made  with  verroillton  and  black ;  Venetian  red  and  black  is  good.  TiUan  said  that  a  paiotar 
was  no  artist  who  could  not  make  tolerable  fleah  with  black  and  red  alone ;  he  must  then 
have  used  vrhite  grotmds. 
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BihU  force  of  shadow  is  exhausted,  ^ren  indrndQally  to  please  tbt  eye,)  Iw  thea 

to  masses  of  mere  blackiiess,  quite  db-  gires  to  all  in  the  middle  and  forerrooad 

seurin^  the  ground.    The  folds  of  the  as  much  of  this  tint  as  tbe^  will  bear — 

drapenes  of  all  the  figures,  their  shadows  for  expedition  using  a  stiff  oil,  or  a  aux* 

on  the  ground,  the  darkened  side  of  the  ture  of  Vandyke  brown,  which   dxici 

hair,  and  the  stones  which    serve  for  quickly — but   mixing   no   Tamisli   aor 

seats  are  marked  by  an  almost  harsh  dis-  composition  -of  mastic,  or  lM  like,  kat 

tinctness  of  shadow,  brown  passing  into  his  color  decay  in  course  of  years:  the 

dark  brown,  and  black ;  but  in  this  first  thinness  of  the  coating  of  pare  red  aakaa 

process,  the  greatest  depth  of  shadow  this  process  expeditious  enough,  and  aB 

cannot  be  attained.    In  the  same  manner,  the  while  nowhere  destroys  the  traoaya- 

but  with  care,  and  a  greater  obscurity  of  rency.    Because  a  second  coal  of  ookir 

features,  the  designer  worked  out  the  de-  is  never  laid  on  until  the  first  is 

tail  of  his  foreground  and  trees  on  either  fectly  dried,  he  feels  assured  that 

hand.     With  softer  touches,  he  then  puts  will  have  its  due  efiect,  and  will  not 

in  the  half-shadows  of  the  middle  ground,  stroy  those  above  or  under  it    The  a 

touching  the  lighter  shades  of  the  water  of  light  that  falls  upon  a  piece  paiatod  ia 

and  meadows,  and  skimming  the  dis-  this  manner,  the  better  it  appeara;  im 

tanees  lightly  over,  studying  everywhere  the  stronger  mys  penetrate  ajf  the  coat* 

to  produce  the  effect  of  nne  mezzotint  en-  ings  of  oil,  and  are  reflected  by  the  aoM 

graving,  or  of  daguerreotype,  or  of  some  white  ground: 
marvelous  kind  of  sepia  drawing.  The  picture  is  now  uniformly  of  a  fiery 

By  treating  his  subject  in  this  elegant  tint ;  everywhere,  even  in  the  facca  of 

and  careful  manner  at  the  outset,  the  the  figures,  hot   and  harsh,  with  the 

painter  is  sure  that  it  will  not  turn  out  a  strongest  possible  contrasts  of  light 

false  and  blundering  aflbir  in  the  conclu-  shadow.   .The  distances  are  ckar 

sion.  He  has  secured  the  essential  points ;  sharp :  yet,  strange  to  say,  they 

his  work  is  perfect  at  the  foundation ;  by  extraordinary  efiect  of  remoteaeai 

dividing,  be  is  sure  to  conquer ;  he  will  devoid  of  air  perspective.    For  it 

not  attempt  the  impossibility  of  coloring  air  perspective  akme  that  ^ivca 

and  drawing  in  the  same  process.     He  but   diminution    and    indistiactncaa   «f 

therefore  begins,  as  the  art  itself  began,  parts :  this,  indeed,  in  a  perfectly 

by  representing  all  bodies  as  devoid  of  sky,  gives  a  more  effective  ^****Tf 

proper  color,  and  seen  only  by  the  bar-  the  mistiest  gradations, 
monies  and  contrasts  of  light  and  sha-        Warmth  is  present  everywhere 

dow.  sun-lighted  scene,  even  in  the  aky. 

Beginning  now  to  put  on  the  local  blue  of  the  sky  inclines  to  a  4i 

colors  of  objects,  he  puts  the  dark  upon  purple ;  the  leaves  and  bodies  of 

dark,  and  the  light  u|K>n  light,  and  so  se-  are  warm  in  their  shadowed  parts  hy  la 

cures  his  picture  against  the  possibility  effect  of  Accidental  eotors ;   the 

of  fading  or  decay.    The  tints  wilb  never  liffht  producing  an  efiect  in  the  cyi 

darken  or  «*  sink  in  f*  for  the  ground  of  wnich  makes  3ie  shadows  red ;  'l 

the  lights  is  light  itself,  and  supports  efiect,  so  carefully  preserved  ia  the 

them.      In  the  half- shadows,  the  light  and  Italian  pictures,  is  so  del>cafee 

ground  sh^wine  faintly  through,  pro-  subtle,  it  must  be  imitated  bjr  traaap 

duces  a  beautiUil  transparency,  which  coats,  and  cannot  be  given  in  a  mix 

no  other  method  can  attain.    This  is  the  or  by  one  process.    Even  by  the 

effect  so  much  admired  in  some  old  pic-  of  our  Artist,  it  will  be  necesjary 

tures  of  the  Flemish    school,  painted  glaze  the  piece  with  wana  tinta«  « 

thinly  on   white  parchment,  or  on   a  all  is  finished, 
ground  of  white  lead,  or  on  the  canvas        In  the  next  stage  oar  painter  lars 

Itself;  as  m^y  be  seen  in  some  of  Jar-  the  proper,  or/bco/,  colors; 

vis'  portraits,  which  seem  to  have  been  new  phenomenon  appears: 

executed  in  the  Dutch  manner,  or  near  it.  light  color  is  laid  tniniy  owr 

Because  red  is  the  body  color  of  all  ground,  it  becomes  IfiwA  f — the  jH* 

opaque  objects  near  at  band,  (if  they  are  change  to  greens  by  the  ouxtaR  of  ite 


^  It  has  been  said  of  Mr.  William  Page's  pictures,  that  their  lifltt  tints  will  ask  ««a 
few  vears;  bat  if  Mr.  Page  abides  by  his  own  theoiy  this  is  quits  ioipoasililc.  fm  hu 
and  naif-sfaadows  are  on  a  $olid  wkit€  gnmmd. 
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bluifhnefls;  the  greens  change  to  harsh  shining  thrwgh  them.  They  are  not 
blae-greens»  the  orange  to  purplish  clogged  nor  stuck  together;  they  are 
hlondea,  and  the  white  itself  to  skim-milk  clear  green  and  not  muddy.  The  ton- 
color,  or  gray  blue.  To  imitate  the  local  ings  of  the  picture  drawn  in  clear  oil 
colors  correctly,  it  is  necessary  to  meet  this  o?er  the  obscure  parts,  giving  it  an  uni- 
difficulty,  by  putting  yellow-green  where  form,  green,  golden,  or  purple  tint,  are 
green  should  be,  yellow-orange  where  harmonious  with  the  dominant  color  of 
orange  should  be,  and  in  general,  by  put-  the  lights.  **  The  sky  is  so  profound, 
tinz  dark  local  tints  on  the  shadows  and  you  might  throw  a  stone  into  it ;  it 
light  colors  chiefl  v  where  the  light  colors  deepens  as  you  look  at  it  ;"H  it  has  a  pur- 
were  left ;  thus  keeping  to  the  system  pliso  lustre  from  the  red  over  which  its 
with  which  we  began.  blue  was  drawn,  and  the  misty  horizon 

Particularly  in  the  flesh  and  draperies  extends  in^nsibly  with  the  thin  pellicle 

of  the  figures,  the  beautiful  effects  of  of  white,  up  to  the  yery  zenith,  dimin- 

transparency  begin  to  appear;   for  the  ishing  invisibly.    The  clouds  are  of  the 

shadows  bemg  underneath  the  color,  are  true  dull  purple,  (a  transparent  result) 

invisible,  as  in  nature ;  the  gradations  The  whole  is  a  finished  work  of  inUUi- 

become  exquisitely  soft,  and  in  a  manner  gent  art,  resting  in  a  thorough  study  of 

make  tkew^ves*    Because  he  observes  the  catises  and  efiects   of   lights   and 

that  the  blood  under  the  skin  gives  a  cer-  colors. 

tain  force  and  warmth,  shining  through  .  In  the  composition  of  these  two  pic- 
to  all  healtby  surfaces  of  flesh,  the  painter  tures,  one  of  a  $en$uou»t  the  other  of  a 
is  careful  not  too  much  to  obscure  the  dassical^  (or,  in  other  words,  a  purely 
red  in  which  he  dressed  his  figures :  and  beautiful,)  order,  different  ideas  are  in- 
to that  end  lays  on  the  pure  yeUowf  of  volved :  for,  in  the  picture  of  the  Hay- 
the  first  body  color  so  thinly  it  is  con-  makers,  the  Artist  inade  bis  endeavor  to 
verted  by  the  brown  shadows  into  a  dull  please  us  by  representing  a  felicity  of  an 
green,  and  by  the  warm  half  lights  into  inferior  character  approaching  that  of  an- 
a  fine  orange.  He  restores  the  warmth  imals.  In  the  animal  pieces  of  Bewick* 
of  the  shadows  with  pure  vermillion  in  Snyders,  and  Landseer ;  still  more  in 
thin  oil ;  he  Jini$he$  the  carnations  by  the  hunting  and  bacchanalian  scenes  of 
several  glazines  of  yellows,  purples,  Rubens,  and  Nicholas  Ponssin;  this  ani- 
and  whites,  or  by  a  mixture  of  white  and  mal  felicity  is  depicted  in  its  utmost  per- 
vellow,  or  red  and  yellow.  He  places  the  fection.  Reason  has  no  sway  here ;  the 
blue  Teins  and  the  red  of  the  cheeks  lusts  and  passions  are  at  their  play,  and 
under  the  final  surfaces,  to  preserve  a  have  a  holyday.  Nevertheless,  it  is  ap- 
soft  transparency :  everywhere,  in  the  parently  impossible  for  an  ignorant 
eyes,  hair,  red  of  the  lips,  blue  effects  nn-  painter,  or  one  devoid  of  character,  to 
der  certain  parts  of  the  skin,  he  aims  at  a  paint  even  these  scenes  in  their  perfee- 
soft  and  transparent  result,  imitating  the  tion ;  he  must  be  knowing  to  the  moral 
finest  phases  of  nature.  He  invents  his  nature,  and  able  to  distinguish  it,  or  he 
own  processes  to  these  ends,  and  finds  will  not  be  able  to  depict  its  aimnce, 
that  no  man  can  be  taught  by  word  of  Nicholas  Poussin.  of  all  painters, 
mouth  or  precept  merely,  the  niceties  of  was  the  acknowledged  master  of  these 
his  art;  it  is  his  mystery,  and  his  trea-  two  extremes,  the  sensuous,  and  the  mo- 
sare.  ral  or  classical ;  (for  we  mean  not  now 

The  hair  of  his  figures  glows  like  to  speak  of  the  romantic  or  Italian 
natural  hair ;  the  eyes  are  profound  and  school.)  In  some  of  his  engraved  pic- 
liquid  ;  the  skin  has  a  blood  circulating  tnres,  may  be  seen  the  extremity  of  bac- 
beneath  it ;{  the  rounded  flesh  stands  out  chanalian  furor;  yet  are  they  delighful 
gently  from  the  canvass;  the  shadows  to  the  most  delicate  sense;  the  exclusion 
are  of  no  color  but  of  an  indescriba-  of  the  moral  is  so  complete*  the  health 
ble  neutrality,  though  betraying  a  faint  and  mirth  are  so  free  and  sympathetic, 
de^ee  of  warmtli.  the  fi^j^ures  are  separated  from  the  specta- 

The  leaves  of  his  trees  in  the  fore-  tor  with  such  a  scenic  completeness,  one 

ground  against  the  sky,  have  a  light  never  wearies  of  contemplating  them, 

•  W.  Pa^. 

f  Titian  is  reported  to  have  said  that  if  white  were  as  dear  an  ffold,  and  yellow  as  cheap  as 
dirt  ,ihe  Venetian  artists  would  paint  better ;  his  meaning  is  evident. — fVMun  Pagt. 

t  W.  Pa^e.  D  Idem. 
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tjtn  in  minUture  etehinga.    Their  Inxu'  hnmfln  i 

ij  does  not  ofiend  ui*  for  wc  feel  in  theM  for  itHclf 

piciures  thai  sin  is  the  liansgreHsion  of  irreaimib 

the  Ian  indeed,  and  Ihat  nhere  there  is  deep ;  tb 

no  law,  (that  is  to  aay,  no  ckaraOer,)  innocent 

tbere  ia  no  sin,  but  only  the  oiad  eport  cbal,  th< 

of  nature.  take  an 

Tbe  same  painter  has  proved  for  us  hermit, 

tbe  principle,  that  truth  and  beauty  are  amid  eol 

one,  (which  waa  the  fBTorite  opinion  of  where  tt 

snliq'iiiy,)  in    his  admirable  Arcadian  it  from 

soenes,  wbicb  discover  tbe  moal  perfect  create,  ii 

coniliiion  of  the  body  and  aoiil.  and  are  a  nesa.    7 

pure  expreseian  of  the  ideal  human  na-  is  ^ndl 

turc.    1  hese  p.ietures,  and  in  general  all  ture.  han 

ol  the  classical  order,  address  the  colli'  precious 

vated  sense,  for  they  si^riify  tbe  snprem-  angel   v 

acy  of  form  over  matter.    The  Beiisiious  into  the 

perl'eciion  is  here  the  mere  instrument  of  contemp 

tbe  moral.    The  body  must  be  absolutely  ture,     F 

elegant  and  powerful,  that  it  may  be  able  the  park 

to  i;Li-e  a  lull  expre^ion  to  the  suiierior  the  featii 

mii^d.  mirable 

It  seema  hardly  necessary,  after  such  we  do  i 

an  exposition,  to  inquire  whether  paint-  shall  det 

ing ,  as  an  art,  be  worthy  the  attention  of  aeries  ol 

a  philosopbical  mind.     !  will  venture  to  turned   i 

say,  and  hiatory  bears  out  tbe  assertion,  from  da] 

that  tbere  Is  no  height  of  character  tnui-  all  the  g 

ginablt,  which  may  not  be  felt  and  repre-  man,  tbe 

aented  in  this  art.     In  the  amaJl  compaaa  woman, 

of  a  canvas,  six  feet  square,  the  moat  these,  in 

eialied  conception  may  depict  the  Sower  their  ge 

of  its  eialtatiott.     Cbaracler  mav   here  the   pas> 

discover   itself   by    untjueelionable   evi-  nay,hea' 

dence.    Even  in  porttaiture,  tbe  band  of  appear, 

the  i^reat  painter  gives  character  to  faces  in  ord 

natunlly  mean.  two  thin 

-  Dreamingovet  tbe  fulureof  our  fortu-  tbera  ahi 

nate  nation,  amid  the  promised  glory  of  and  that 

its  power  and  theabnndanceofitsricbes,  tbelrpnx 

the  lover  of  literature  and  art  {knovring  and  Rom 

them  to  be  the  best  and  most  enduring  and  dran 

vxtrki  of  man)  entertains,  it  may  be,  the  early   CI 

proudeat  anticipaiiona.     He  sees  that  the  cathedral 

nest  inlellecta  are  never  weaiy  of  puisu-  The  p)0( 

ing  perfection ;  that  whatever  genius  and  land  and 

knowledge   are   bound  tt^etber   by   the  fine  palm 

force  of  a  manly,  not  to  aay  a  wisdom-  England 

loving  (or  phi lapoph leal)  intellect,  they  spearea  a 

overcome  all  obataclea;  and  under  the  Thetai 

stimulus  of  a  generous  ambition,  wishing  be  later  i] 

to  have  a  hand  in  shaping  the  glory  of  a  lary  ente 

nation,  achieve  works  of  a  peculiar  and  pleasures 

inimitable  excellence,     Tbe    delight  of  aenaaooB 

Buch  acbicvemeate,  it  may  be  conjee*  chancter 

ttiredi   cannot   be   paralleled    with   any  A  free  mi 

other;  the  apiritual  energies,  the  imagina-  lence   ant 

lion,  the  heart,  the  courage,  the  hope,  all  semblanci 

that  ia  admirable  and  inexpressible  in  turii,musi 
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of  anxiety  and  restless  striTine  caused  by  are  rarely  good ;  those  of  mcdiam  aizet 

the  ancertaintv  of  afiairs,  be^re  the  arts  and  which  represent  some  simple  scene* 

can  be  felt  and  enjoyed.  with  few  figures,  are  most  likely  to  eire 

If  it  is  true  that  great  masses  of  wealth  permanent  pleasure.  An  infant  St.  John 
are  poured  out  in  mere  luxury,  even  in  embracing  a  lamb,  a  half  length  figure  oT 
this  country,  and  that,  too,  not  more  by  the  mother  of  Christ,  a  bit  of  forest  Tiew» 
the  really  wealthy  than  by  those  who  a  fight  between  two  dogs,  the  illustration 
snatch  hastily  at  the  fruit  of  a  transient  of  a  fable,  usually  contain  more  of  plea- 
good  fortune,  it  cannot  be  true  that  arts  sure  to  the  pictorial  taste  than  a  crowded 
and  letters  will  perish  here  for  want  of  a  theatrical  or  military  composition,  filled 
demand ;  it  cannot  be  the  want  of  means,  with  monotony  and  violence, 
but  the  want  of  beautiful  works  that  all  4.  So  called  fancy  pieces,  with  such 
feel  and  lament.  Else  how  can  it  be  ex-  titles  as  this,  **  The  Hat  and  Feather,** 
plained  that  the  works  of  Shakspeare,  «« The  Kid  Gloves,***  '<  The  Unopened 
and  good  engravings  of  the  great  painters,  Casket,**  '*The  Request,'*  «<The  Lore 
are  among  the  best  of  saleable  thinjra —  Whisper,**  &c.,&c.,  usually  disgust  aftw 
always  valued,  always  in  demand  ?  Good  a  short  acquaintance,  however  b^utifnlly 
paintmgs  should  be  like  good  books,  so  executed.  They  are  a  kind  of  album  pie* 
common  as  to  bear  moderate  prices ;  and  tures,  for  the  most  part  feeble  and  flashy, 
when  the  methods  of  pictorial  art  are  re-  A  picture  must  have  a  serious,  or,  at 
duced  to  a  science,  (of  which  there  is  least,  a  comic,  idea  in  it,  to  continue, long 
hope,)  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  agreeable  :  a  shallow,  smirking  thing 
good  pictures  should  not  be  as  regular  a  seems  to  insult  yon  when  once  you  are 
commodity  as  good  books,  and  as  indis-  weary  of  its  prettiness. 
pensable  a  part  of  house  furniture.  Let  5.  If  a  picture  is  excessivelv  striking 
the  painters  produce,  and  it  is  a  thousand  and  gentlemanly,  full  of  high  foreheads, 
to  one  the  people  will  buy.  whiskers,  sack  coats,  and  the  like,  I 

Since  the  artists  and  amateurs  of  New  would  buy  it  for  a  present  to  my  tailor* 

York  have  established  a  rejpilar  exhibi-  but  not  for  my  drawing-room, 

tion-room  for  new  productions — in  fact,  6.  Very  German,  very  French,  very 

aificturemart — a  g(X)d  picture  has  a  cer-  American,  or  verv  Italian  pictures  are 

tainty  of  being  seen  and  valued.  possibly  not  the  nest    Handsome  men 

Collectors  of  pictures  in  Europe,  time  and  women  seem  to  be  much  alike  the 

out  of  mind,  have  employed  professed  educated  world  over.    Though  natioDml 

connoisseurs  to  select  for  them ;  for  to  do  peculiarities  may  not  go  quite  as  far  as 

this  successfully,  is  a  consequent  of  much  portraiture  towm  injuring  the  pleasure 

experience  and  many  mistakes.     In  lieu  of  a  picture,  they  go  uir  enough  notwith* 

of  a  connoisseur,  one  may  abide  by  the  standing. 

following  rules,  which  are  to  be  found  7.  Dlustrations,  particularly  of  Sbak* 

scattered  through  the  best  treatises  of  art :  speare  and  Milton,  must  be  most  excel- 

1.  The  first  impression  is  not  usually  lent  to  be  good  at  all ;  and  if  they  are  in 
the  one  by  which  we  are  to  choose.  Pic-  the  book,  tney  are  apt  to  mar  the  reading, 
tnres,  like  poems,  strike  deeper  than  the  The  stage  seems  to  be  fatal  to  painting, 
sense,  and  address  faculties  which  a  It  is  even  possible  that  if  the  Drama  had 
slight  weariness,  a  fit  of  indigestion,  a  arisen  in  Italy  before  Painting,  as  it  did 
critical  humor,  or  the  presence  of  ano-  in  England,  Art  would  have  been  in  Italy 
tber,  may  obscure,  and  lay  quite  asleep,  the  same  subordinate,  theatrical,  dangling 
To  buy  successfully,  it  is  prudent  to  pon-  thing  it  has  been  in  France  and  England. 
der  well,  and,  above  all,  to  judge  inde-  8.  Barefaced  imitations  of  any  one 
pendently,  by  the  rule  of  our  own  secret  artist,  ancient  or  modem,  seldom  pleaae 
inclination.  long. 

2.  The  design  chosen  should  be  suit-  9.  It  seems  not  to  have  been  obserred 
able  to  the  place  for  which  we  intend  it:  that  some  designers,  of  Byron  beauties 
a  plate  of  fruit,  for  example,  will  not  be  and  the  like,  are  just  now  be^nning  to 
agreeable  in  a  bed-room,  nor  a  head  of  resort  to  little  artifices  to  heighten  the 
the  Saviour  in  a  dining-room.    Winter  efilect  of  their  faces.     Some  make  the 

fiieces  show  best  near  a  fire-place,  and  eyes  nearly  as  large  as  the  mouth,  with 

orest  scenes  by  the  windows  of  a  porti-  lashes  as  long  and  as  laree  as  bristles. 

CO :  the  first  deme  of  artistical  pleasure  This  is  to  give  an  open  and  liquid  ezpies- 

being  in  resemblance.  sion.    Others  invariably  t^m  up  the  an- 

3.  Very  large  and  very  small  pictures  gle  of  the  mouth ;  others  as  invariably 
TOL.  IV.— no.  VI.                   40 
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tarn  thera  down.  Some  delight  in  finnra  conntr; 

BO  taper  and  re^ilar,  jou  fancy  tnej  prusic 

liaTe  slender  cartilages  instead  of  joints  upper  < 

in  them.  Thecoinpositianoftheaealbun]  the  lei 

faces  is  extremely  easy,  and  requires  onlj  Here  j 

a  very  moderate  ability.     If  ihey  mosl  Goddei 

bave  a.  place,  we  mny  consign  tbem  lo  titudea 

the  Cockney  school  of  design — an  aca-  posed 

-  demy  Ibal  is  very  large  and  flourishing.  They 

The  chef 'd'CEUv res  of  this  scbool  come  lo  but  sei 

us  from  London  in  such  works  as  the  tbe  pie 

"  Children  of  the  Nobility,"  and  its  con-  interns 
geners.  As  it  is  not  to  be  questioned  but        It  m 

that  the  English  nobility  will  have  the  of  con 

best  artists  in  England  lo  design  their  reaped 

children,  these  worlis  may  be  taken,  per-  school 

hsps,  to  show  what  we  are  to  expect  Tery  e 
from  the  late  enthusiasm  in  Eniland  re-         10. 

garding  art  and  artists.      Some  nave  had  ed  to  t 

-the  audacity  to  say  that  America  is  quite  be  like 

aa  likelv  to  produce  a  school  of  genuine  history 

art  as  either  England  or  Germany.  the  no 

The  Munich  school  of  German  artials,  they  c 

under  the  patronage  of  the  King  of  Bara-  for  ou 

tia,  though  they  be  "  a  profoundly  earn-  patriot 

est "  school,  have  taken  a  line  more  con-  design 

aonsnt  with  discretion  than  with  cour^.  nresen 

Observing  the  peculiar  excellence  of  &■  Wasbi 

phael's  works,  they  considered  that  he  altitud< 

owed  it  lo  his  master,  Pem^ino,  a  sweet  symbo 

hut  stiff  and    formal   designer,  whose  in  doir 

works  show  Ihe  relics  of  Byzantine  bar-  sometl 

harism.     With  tbe  hope  thai  if  they  took  point 

the  same  road,  they  must  of  necessity  ar-  his  sw 

live  at  the  same  goal,  these  serious  Ger-  so  thai 

mans  began  a  devout  imitation  of  Peru-  nl  mo 

gino,  in  tbe  full  expectation  of  thereby  form  a. 

becoming  Raphaels.     About  this  time  which 

(it  was  when  Wilkie  was  in  Borne')  the  wilh  it 
iiomaniit  reaction  began,  under  ihe  fos-         II. 

tering  care  of  Austria.     Our  young  Ger-  lence  i. 

mans  failed  not  to  calch  Ihe  infection,  and  ken  to 

recollecting  thai  Raphael  and  Penigino  proces! 

were   very    pious    Calholicsi   they   too  and  gii 

turned  Catholic,  in  expectation,  douht-  choice. 

less,  of  a  new  dispensation  of  genius,  in  thing  b 

reward  for  so  pious  a  sacrifice.     Wilh  j'ct'-  w 

the  Missal  in  one  hand  and  the  pencil  in  tiful  or 

theother,theyeanieBtly  retraced  Ihe  steps  tiricalc 

of  their  iiiustiious  predecessors.  mon  en 

This  German  school,  says  an  English  nomori 

crilic,  consider  color  a  hindrance  to  ibe  and  ihi 

art,  and  restrict  themselves,  for  the  most  book, 

part,  to  outline.    Theirpieces,  of  which  Deluge 

engravings  are  becoming  freqoenl  in  this  crifice  < 


■  See  Witkie'B  accoonl  of  St^sdaw,  and  tbe  Bavari 

an  odIv  be  reprepenled  by  sij 
ot  be  ducted,  foi  ii  jeqmn 
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the   yiigin--and  above  all,   Raphael's  of  action  is  as  admirable  as  it  ii  varied ; 

TraDsfiguralion.*  Among  smaller  piece«,  the  Idea,  a  holy  hatred  of  idolatry,  pre- 

Albcrtlhirer;s  Hypochondriac  and  Christ  vaiJs  ihroughoat;  heightened  even,  by 

Crowned  with  Thorns,  have  a  kind  of  the  half  cunning,  halTterrible,  face  and 

aublimity.    Indeed  pictures  of  this  class  attitude  of  the  preaching  soldier.    Un- 

m  frequent,  and  seem  to  characterize  der  this  head,  too.  we  consider  the  atti- 

li.uropean  art.  Of  Michael  Angelo's  sub-  tudes,  whether  they  be  natural,  and  not 

limity  every  one  has  heard,  like  those  of  a  jointed  doU,  and  whether 

ifMtt/y  of  design  comes  next  in  order,  the  draperies  are  so  arranged  as  not  to 

Ut  this,  instance  the  productions  of  Greek  slip  off  from  the  figure  on  the  least  change 

art,  and  modem  classical  pieces.    There  of  position ;  as,  for  example,  in  a  Dan- 

IS  a  kind  of  relaxed  beauty  in  Sir  Thomas  iel  addressing  King  Belshazzar.  whether, 

l^wrence's  children's  heads.     Works  of  when  he  lowers  his  arm,  his  robe  would 

f\\     f*  ^"  frequent,  and  apt  to  be  not  fall  about  his  legs.    That  the  figures 

feeble ;  for  the  artist  to  gain  beauty  sacri-  be  perpendicular  upon  their  legs  is  very 

fices  strength.  important:  else  we  dread  their  falling 

Grace,  in  pictures,  is  extremely  rare,  over. 

bat  best  seen  in  Raphael's  Cartoons,  and  In  the  dravmg  of  hands  and  feet,  the 

Ills  works  generally;  in  these,  grace  in  skillful  draughtsman  may  be  easily  recog- 

tlie  design  predominates  over  all  other  nized.    The  hands  in  6)pley's  portraits 

qualities :  it  seems  to  be  comparatively  are  an  important  feature,  and  express  the 

easy  to  attain  beauty  of  form ;  but  grace  character  as  natural  hands  do. 

being  the  happ)r  union  of  strength  and  Light  and  Shade,  or  clear-obscure,  as 

proportion,  requires  perhaps  more  power  it  is  sometimes  called,  has  three  qualities, 

to  express  it  than  either  sublimity  or  dig-  to  wit:   depth,  breadth,  and    hardness 

nity  alone.    In  the  infinite  variety  of  and  softness.    By  depth  is  meant  intensity 

subjects,  these  human  qualities  of  grace,  of  shadow,  and  such  a  gradation,  shade 

beauty,  and  sublimity,  will  of  course  ap-  within  shade,  as  to  give  an  efect  of 

pear  only  in  the  faces  and  attitudes  of  the  depth  ;  as  in  the  hollows  of  rocks,  foliage, 

P*"^"^'  wpreseoted.    It  is  common  to  and  interiors  of  mansions.    Breadth  is 

speak  of  a  beautiful  landscape,  a  sublime  sometimes  defined  to  be  a  bringing  of  the 

scene,  a  graceful  animal;  hut  it  is  evident  shadows  into  broad  spaces,  and  causing 

this  is  merely  figurative  language.     In  them  to  invest  the  great  central  mass  or 

ammals.the  passions  and  affections,  mirth,  light.    The  principle  of  this  is  evident 

cunning,  rage,  fearand  love,  may  be  made  Hardness  and  softness  may  be  seen  in 

to  appear  in  the  most  surprising  manner ;  any  drawing  or  engraving ;  in  delicate  or 

but  never,  of  course,  any  of  those  quali-  harsh  interruptions,  and  an  unnecessary 

ties  which  flow  out  of  character ;  much  blackness  or  lightness  in  the  outlines. 

less,  then,  in  a  landscape.    To  sum  up  In  engravings  of  the  first  order,  defects  of 

ail  the  particulars  of  this  head,  we  look  hardness,  wateriness,  coldness,  and  the 

in  a  picture  of  the  highest  order,  first  for  like  faults  of  light  and  shade,  are  carefully 

an  Idea  to  be  expressed;  as  of  meditation,  imitated  from  the  originals.    Excessive 

holy  rapture,  enterprise,  victory,  or  the  softness  and  blendine  is  as  disagreeable 

like;  complicated  as  much  as  you  will,  in  the  outline  of  a  face,  as  the  contrary 

and  in  as  many  figures,  but  always  with  fault  of  a  hard,  edgy  effect. 

grace,  or  beauty,  or  sublimity,  in  the  It  repiains  only  to  notice  points  of 

principal  persons.     Who  does  not  look  color;  and  here  the  natural  feeling  for 

for  giace  and  sublimity  together,  in  a  color  will  be  our  only  guide.    To  notice 

Washiittton  ?  and  for  beauty  and  sublimi-  harmony  of  color,  which  is  the  placing 

ty  in  a  Cordelia  or  an  angel  ?  of  the  tints  so  that  brown  shall  not  bor- 

Then  for  the  composition.   The  figures  der  upon  green,  nor  purple  on  orange,  nor 

to  be  arranged  so  as  all  to  represent  one  blue  upon  green,  nor  red  upon  blue,  nor 

idea,  or  event,  in  which  all  are  powerful-  yellow  upon  mere  red,  without  some  in- 

J^  concerned,  but  differently ;  as  in  the  ter\'ening  or  transitional  tint.    But  blue 

rncture  now  on  exhibition  of  Cromwell's  upon  orange,  red  upon  soft  green,  yellow 

conoclasts  destroying  the  ornaments  of  upon  purple  or  clear  brown,  are  always 

a  Cathedral ;  a  piece  in  which  the  unity  agreeable.    Harmony  includes  also  the 


•  Of  all  these  theie  are  engravings  which  give  a  (rue  idea  of  the  design. 
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distrilmtion  of  fhe  eolon,  not  to  hare  too  ance;  a  pictare  should  bare  a  dw. 

much  0^  an^  one  tint,  and  to  balance  agre^le  green,  brown,  yellow,  or  pv- 

them  one  with  another,  that  the  eye  be  pie  tone  over  the  whole,  or  it  will  lot 

not  iatigaed.    CorUratt  in    color  is  of  please,  for  it  is  so  in  all  pleasing  cftcii 

equal  importance,  and  is  accessory  to  of  nature. 

harmony ; — as  when  two  tints  are  con-        Of  course,  in  the  three  points  of  Ei« 

traistod  (as  red  with  blue)  on  opposite  pression.  Light  and  Shade,  and  Color, 

parts  of  the  canyas.     Transparency  has  which  incln&  all  that  can  be  stid  of  i 

been  dwelt  unon  in  the  former  part  of  picture,  from  the  idea  to  handling,  thi 

this  essay.    dUamestt  or  the  absence  of  expression  will  be  Jhrgt  in  importncc 

mixed  muddy  tints,  is  noticed  by  the  best  and  the  color  last ;  but  to  £aO  in  color  if 

writers  as  an  essential  quality  of  a  good  to  feul  at  least  in  the  point  most  likehr  to 

Jiioture.    Last  of  all,  to  notice  the  hand-  be  obserred,  and  to  gire  pleasme.   If  a 

tng,  which  is  a  merely  technical  matter ;  picture  has  any  mUund  exprcssioii  at  afl, 

but  it  is  said  that  the  yery  best  pieces  of  it  must  be  good;  if  the  Itfht  and  thdcm 

coloring  in  the  world  (Titian's  for  ex-  are  skillfully  and  powerfully  managed  it 

ample,  and  (^rreggio*s)  discover  no  par-  is  effedive  ;  if  to  these  a  good,  dm, 

ticular  kind  of  handling.    You  cannot  transparent  color  can  by  any  udll  be  aM- 

tdTwhether  the  colors  were  laid  on  with  ed,  it  is  delightful.    Bat  in  the  remi 

a  short  or  a  long  brush,  by  *  stippling,'  order,  the  series  will  not  hold ;  for  ik 

<  driving,'  or  *  scumbling* — and  the  like  color  may  be  exouisite,  the  <bawii^  ia- 

terms  of  the  workshop,  of  which  the  eorrect  and  wretdied,  ajid  the  idea  wut- 

eonnoisseur  takes  no  particular  heed,  be-  ing  or  detestable ;   bat  who  will  yn- 

ing^  chiefly  occupied  in  the  result,  and  nounce  a  picture  good»  in  which  there  a 

simering  the  painter  to  handle  his  brush  no  Idea  ?* 
as  he  pleases.    Tone  is  of  the  first  import- 


ter  the  vice  of  the  stadjr."    In  the  2d  note  to  page  601,  read  **  The  effect  of  fight  to  tte  V 
shadow,  spaeejorapaetf  ia  as  4  to  1,  or  a  atill  greater  ratio."   In  the  8ih  lue  {je^  $K^  fa 


JULIA    JAY. 

A  aUEAL  SKETCH  or  AUTUMK. 

Wherx  rural  Chester  ^reads  in  hill  and  plain. 
And  rippling  Bronx  pursues  its  peaceful  way. 

Just  as  you  turn  within  a  winding  lane 
Skirting  the  borders  of  a  little  bay. 
There  stands  the  home  of  lovely  Juua  Jay. 

Home  of  her  childhood, — the  sweet  spring  of  life ; 
Of  its  young  blossom  ripening  into  love. 

Ere  she  had  known  the  autumn  of  its  strife ; 
The  cold  rude  blasts  that  pierce  the  gentle  dove. 
And  warn  its  wing  to  caliner  climes  above. 


*  Though  a  well  painted  cabbage,  as  a  piece  of  mere  imitatioB  oaaaoc  be  wmmmm 
yet  if  It  auggesu  the  qualities  of  ripeness,  life,  comfort,  edibilitr,  and  all  iImC 
•ualy  or  comically  aMociated  with  the  notion  of  a  cabbage.  It  miaC  be 
works  ofartm  the  beat  aenae. 
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Alas,  tbere  came  a  change  upon  her  heart, 
A  hopeless  sorrow,  like  a  withering  hlight ; 

She  saw  the  idol  of  her  soul  depart — 
Youth's  rapturous  risions  take  their  final  flight— 
Spring  become  Winter— Morning  turn  to  Night ! 

Still  climbed  the  woodbine  by  the  cottage  door. 
Still  sang  the  robin  sweetly  to  his  mate. 

Still  strove  parental  fondness  as  before ; 
But  Julia's  grief  still  knew  but  one  dark  date. 
And  flower  and  song  and  love  came  all  too  late. 


It  was  October, — sadly  wailed  the  breeze 
As  o'er  the  hill  and  through  the  wood  it  sped; 

The  fruit  was  pthered  from  the  sapless  trees, 
A  frosty  veil  the  meadows  overspread, 
And  all  the  groves  were  withering  or  dead. 

Fair  Chester  seeemed  like  some  desponding  maid. 
The  scene  so  sad  beneath  the  autumn  sEy ; 

Her  summer  sun  to  rival  climates  strayed. 
Her  dewy  pearls  ungathered  left  to  lie. 
And  tearful  Bronx  unkissed  to  murmur  by. 

There  came  a  stranger  to  the  gate  one  eve. 
And  craved,  in  gentle  words,  to  be  a  guest; 

Might  that  sweet  cot  his  weariness  relieve. 
Now  6bj  so  far  was  drooping  down  the  West, 
A  pilgrun's  blessing  on  the*  roof  should  rest 

All  welcome  ever  to  that  kindly  hearth. 
None  sought  its  plenty  or  its  peace  in  vain. 

Though  pensive  Julia  knew  no  more  of  mirth 
Yet  none  abiding  there  might  know  her  pain. 
Did  in  her  heart  such  holy  calmness  reign. 

Came  hastening  on  the  chill  autumnal  nieht. 
With  rustic  pastime  and  its  guiltless  glee ; 

The  floor  was  stainless,  and  the  fire  was  bright ; 
The  nulB  were  cracking  upon  every  knee. 
And  new-made  cider  flowed  most  sweet  and  free. 

High  rose  the  mirth  as  from  the  embers  flew 
The  roastinff  chesnut  with  a  sudden  start. 

For  blushing  John,  or  Jane,  an  omen  true 
Of  love's  sly  passion  glowing  in  the  heart, 
Ai^d  Hymen's  speedy  aid  in  his  sweet  art 

The  stranger's  heart  was  moved  by  Julia's  grace. 
And  oft  he  gazed,  as  bound  by  beauty's  spell. 

Upon  her  firalUeas  form  and  winning  face ; 
And  as  he  felt  the  pure  emotion  swell. 
He  longed  the  secret  of  his  love  to  teU. 

Nor  he  unworthy  such  a  maid  to  win ; 
Qf  noble  aspect,  manly,  yet  serene ; 
No  foul  deceiver,  stained  with  reckless  sin  ;— 

6  sportive  group  u|>on  the  village  green, 
e  weie  a  goodly  king,  and  she  a  queen. 
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With  gentle  accents  soon,  and  whispering  low, 

Besonsht  he  Julia  for  a  hopefal  smile ; 
But  ah !  nis  suit  still  added  to  her  wo— 

Her  mournful  thoughts  were  far  away  the  while. 

And  loring  words  might  not  her  heart  beguile. 

Ah,  stranger !  said  she  sweetly",  one  I  knew 
Who  wooed  and  won  this  simple  heart  of  mine. 

And  to  his  image  still  it  must  be  true, 
Though  weary  seasons  it  may  yet  repine. 
Till  life's  last  sun  of  hope  in  death  decline. 

Twas  autumn  e'en  as  now  when  last  we  met. 
And  seven  lon^  years  their  dreary  course  hare  nin» 

Since  here  we  plight^,  never  to  forget ; — 
That  holy  pledge  T  may  recall  for  none  ; 
One  shares  my  silent  love, — and  only  one. 

I  still  remember  how  we  used  to  rove 

Touns;  and  light-hearted  in  the  frosty  Fall, 
Far  in  the  lonely  depths  of  nut-wood  grove. 

Listening  the  squirrel's  chirp,  the  cat- bird's  call^ — 

Hid  from  the  world,  and  happier  than  all. 

How  throuffh  the  rustling  leaves  we  bved  to  walk. 

Our  ample  baskets  bountifully  stored. 
As  hand  in  hand  we  held  our  cheerful  talk. 

And  still  each  nook  lot  hidden  nuts  explored. 

Proud  to  bear  home  an  unexampled  hoard. 

Oft  through  the  bending  orchard  have  I  prest, 
Amonff  the  fruits  in  rich  abundance  there. 

To  cull  for  him  the  ripest  and  the  best. 
The  evening  pastime  early  to  prepare — 
Undreaming  tnen  that  love  is  linked  with  care ! 

When  in  the  bam  the  laborers  and  he 
Threshed  out  the  treasures  of  the  ripened  sheaf. 

How  sweet  the  music  of  his  flail  to  me ! 
But  all  is  over, — save  my  hopeless  grief. 
And  life  to  me  is  now  an  autumn  leaf ! 

Ob,  stranger,  there  be  fairer  maids  than  I 

Would  proudly  welcome  such  a  proffered  huid  ; 

Your  lordly  wealth  a  paradise  may  buy, — 
But  vain  for  me  the  glittering  or  grand ; 
My  sootheless  heart  is  in  another  land. 

Said  then  the  traveler,  I  knew  full  well 

Your  wandering  Youth  in  Orieatal  dimes ; 
Oft  have  I  heard  him  of  sweet  Chester  tell, 

Kepeat  its  tales,  rehearse  its  mstie  rhymee ; 

And  talk  of  all  its  pleasant  autumn  timet. 

The  ardent  skies  where  he  has  sqjoiimed  loag» 
Have  tiniped  bis  visage  with  the  Indian  hot; 
is  youthful  limbs  have  stalwart  grown,  aad  itios^ 
And  scarce  his  voice  might  now  be  kaown  to  jrcNi; 
Yet  beau  hie  heart  onaltenbly  tme ! 
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How  crael  was  the  storm  that  wrecked  his  bark, 
And  drove  him  helmless  o'er  the  raging  wave ; 

Above,  below,  and  all  around  him  dark. 
No  voice  to  sooth  him,  and  no  hand  to  save. 
No  hope,  no  refuge  but  a  billowy  grave. 

And  when  the  rescue  came,  and  bore  him  far 
Through  widening  seas  to  India's  distant  shore. 

How  sauK  in  doom  nis  bosom's  Iove*lit  star, 
How  seemed  the  visions  of  his  home  all  o'er. 
Without  a  promise  he  should  see  it  more. 

Bat  still  he  lives ! — and  in  his  dreams  of  bliss 

His  faithful  Julia  all  his  ardor  claims ; — 
Oft  has  he  longed  for  such  an  hour  as  this. 

Oft  in  his  prayer  his  cherished  one  he  names ; 

Dear  angel, — I  am  he ! — ^your  long  lost  James ! 

As  sudden  sunshine  gilds  a  murky  sky. 

Or  moonbeams  tip  the  raven  wings  of  night. 
That  happy  word  illumined  Julia's  eye, 

Made  all  the  clouds  of  her  dark  sorrow  bright. 

And  filled  the  cottage  with  a  new  delight 

The  glowing  hearth  grew  warmer  than  before* 
The  baking  apples  tumbled  to  and  fro* 

The  singing  kettle  instant  spouted  o'er, 
Kate  could  no  longer  spin,  nor  Sally  sew. 
And  e'en  the  wind  seemed  gladsomely  to  blow  I 

Joined  all  the  household  in  a  loving  din ; 

Fantastic  shadows  danced  upon  me  wall, — 
Such  claspinj^,  kissing,  gliding  out  and  in ! — 

Such  leaping,  laughing,  talking,  one  and  all. 

It  might  be  aeem^  a  romping  rustic  Ball ! 

Still  rMral  Chester  spreads  in  hill  and  plain, 

StUl  murmurs  rippling  Bronx  its  Autumn  lay. 
Still  stands  a  ruin  in  that  winding  lane 

Skirting  the  border  of  a  little  Miy, — 

But  ail  the  dwellers  there  have  passed  tway  !  1846. 
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lelief  of  historical  tnith,  the  more  than  tiar  until  the  peace  of  iftx*^CAapettf.  He 
questionable  conduct  of  the  opponents    subsequently  practiced  medicine  in  his 

who  triumphed  over  them.  native  State  until  the  breaking  out  of  the 

The  time  had  come  for  such  a  vrorV ;  Revolution,  when  he  eagerly  espoused  the 
for  we  stand  already  in  the  lirht  of  pos-  cause  of  his  country — as  a  member  of  the 
terity  to  the  men  and  times  here  delin-  G>ng^ress  of  1776  signed  the  Declaration 
eated — near  enough  yet  to  feel  deep  in-  of  Independence,  and  resuming  kis  ori- 
terest  in  them,  and  yet  far  enough  re-  ginal  profession  of  a  soldier,  was  con- 
moved,  honestly  to  seek  and  to  bear  the  stantly  in  the  field,  and  was  present  at 
whole  truth.  Half  a  oenturr  has  passed  the  reduction  of  Burgpyne's  army  at  the 
away  since  the  experiment  began  which  head  of  2000  Connecticut  troops.  He  was 
**  moulded  thirteen  States — ^too  weak  to  a  man  of  eneij^,  probity  and  indomitable 
stand  alone,  too  jarring  in  their  views  to  resolution,  oT  whom  it  might  be  said,  as 
^reserve  unbroken  the  mere  league  which  Jenkins  said  of  Coke,  that  **  he  was  one 
liad  hitherto  bound  them — into  a  single  whom  power  could  not  break  nor  favor 
lepublic,  that  one  great  common  concern,  bend."  Oliver,  the  subject  of  this  pnbli- 
one  national  character  should  overpower  cation,  the  eldest  son  of  General  Oliver 
all  other  interests,  and  that  their  people  Wolcott,  was  born  at  Litchfield,  in  Jann- 
ahould  have  one  country,  one  Constitu-  ary,  1760,  and  in  1774  entered  Yale  Coi- 
tion, one  destiny."  lege,  and  thus  grew  up  amid  the  early 

It  is  the  privily  of  few  peoples  to  be  and  stirring  scenes  of  the  Revolution, 
able  to  look,  as  we  have  the  means  of  How  they  affected  such  a  youth,  so  da- 
doing, into  the  very  foundations  of  our  re-  soended,  and  with  a  mother  as  heroic  as 
pubhc,  and  to  mark,  step  by  step,  the  his  father,  the  whole  tenor  of  his  alter 
progress  in  maturing  the  most  extensive  life  showed.  When,  in  1777,  on  a  visit 
scheme  of  self-government  ever  yet  at-  to  home,  his  father  being  absent  in  at- 
tempted among  men.  The  addition  made  tendance  n]>on  CongresA,  he  was  awak- 
by  these  volumes  to  the  materials  for  judg-  ened  at  midnight  by  inteUigence  that 
ing  accurately  of  the  past,  and  of  in-  Tryon  and  his  myrmidons  had  landed 
atruction  in  the  future,  are  most  precious;  and  marched  to  Danbury,  with  a  view 
and  even  where  the  bias  of  opinions  ex-  there  to  destroy  the  Continental  stores, 
pressed  by  the  author,  and  the  conclusions  He  immediately  equipped  himself  for  duty 
at  which  he  arrives,  may  run  counter  to  in  the  militia  hastily  mastering,  and  his 
the  preconceived  opinions  of  some  read-  mother  furnishing  his  knapsack  with 
ers,  they  will  feel,  in  common  with  all  provisions  and  a  blanket,  quickened  hia 
honett  students  of  history,  that  in  the  departure,  and  dismissed  him  with  the 
number  and  nature  of  the  authentic  con-  eharjge,  **  to  conduct  himself  like  a  eood 
temporaneous  letters  here  gathered  to-  soldier."  On  this  occasion,  and  on  others 

gither,  a  very  r^  service  has  been  con-  during  the  course  of  the  war,  Wolcott 

rred  upon  tnem ;  for  the  staple  of  this  was  present  in  battle,  and  subsequently 

publication  is  the  private  correspondence  to  the  destruction  of  Norwalk  and  Fair- 

of  Mr.  Wolcott,  and  of  the  most  distin-  field,  he  was  oflered  a  commission  in  the 

guished  louiers  and  public  men  of  his  army ;  but  he  felt  bound  to  adhere  to  the 

party.  profession  of  the  law,  which,  after  being 

Oliver  Wolcott  was  the  son  of  that  graduated  at  Yale,  in  1778,  he  had  under- 

Ouvxa  Wolcott  who  signed  the  Dtda'  taken  the  study  of,  under  Tapping  Reeve, 

ration  of  Independineit  as  one  of  the  at  Litchfield.    He  did  accept,  however,  a 

Delegates  from  Connecticut,  and  whose  commission  in  the  Quarter- Master  Depart- 

whole  life  was  in  unison  with  the  senti-  ment,  which,   stationary  at  Litchneld, 

ments  to  which  he  then  put  his  hand,  would  little  interfere  with  the  pursuit  oi 

with  the  resolute  purpose  never  to  look  his  legal 'Studies.    It  was  in  his  capacity 

back  till  the  objects  then  contemplated-^  as  Quarter-Master  that  the  leaden  eques- 

of  the  complete  independence  of  the  cok>-  trian  statue  of  George  IIL,  which  for- 

ntes— were  established.  Sprung  from  one  merly  occupied  a  conspicuous  site  in  the 

of  the  early  settlers  in  New  England,  who  Bowiing-Green  of  New  York,  and  of 

had  left  bis  native  land  in  1630,  in  order  which  the  pedestal  has  only  disappeared 

to  escape  the  religious  persecution  of  the  within  the  last  fifteen  years— after  being 

day,  OLivxa  Wolcott,  Senr.  entered  the  thrown  down  from  its  height  and  broken 

arm^  in  1747,  at  21  years  of  ace,  in  the  to  pieces,  was  sent  to  him  at  Litchfield  to 

service  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  be  run  into  bullets  for  the  American 

served  in  the  defence  of  the  northern  fron*  army.    This  was  actually  accompAisked 
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New  York.    The  greatest  incoDTenience  was  considered  by  some  as  a  cottnterrai ling 

which  1  shall  suffer  will  arise  from  being  adTantage.    A  compromise   hanns   been 

separated  from  my  friends — this  I  must  effected  between  the  advocates  of  Pbiladel- 

remedy  by  keeping  up  a  strict  correspond-  phia  and  those  of  the  Potomac,  a  bill  passed, 

ence  with  them.    We  have  not  been  able  fixing  the  former  as  the  temporary,  and  the 

to  hire  a  house,  and  I  shall  continue  in  latter  as  the  permanent, location,  and  suffi- 

lo(^ng8  till  the  spring.    This   mode  of  cient  votes  were  thereupon  thrown  in  favor 

living,  taking  all  things  into  consideration,  of  assumption  to  make  tne  project  a  law.** 

is  best  for  us  at  present."  ~Vol.  1,  p.  32.  . 

nii     nr  I    .^    J-    u          *  V   J  ^-  Th«  arrangement  waa,  that  Conrren 

Mr.  Woicolfs  discharge  of  his  duties  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  -^^  ^^^^  sesrion.  De- 

in  the  Treasury  were  emincnUy  satisfac-  ,^^^  i^g^,  from  New  York  to  Phila- 

tory  to  the  Secretary,  who  seems  to  have  aelphia,  there  to  remain  ten  years,  and 

consulted  him  freely  and  with  advantage,  ^^^^  „  ^^  ^f  m,  Wolcotfs  letters  baa 

onallthegreatquestionsoffiuancewhich  j^^  „       ^^  the  Indian  place  withalong 

that  department  had  to  dispose  of.  name,  on  the  Potomac."    This  is  the 

This  poruon  of  the  work  is  partocular-  ^^^  ^f  the  present  city  of  Washington, 

ly  interesung,  as  presenting  the  letters  of  ^^^^  beari„|  ^^  I^^i^  ^^^  ^^  ^(SuKtk^ 

many  eminent  men  upon  the  great  ques-  f^fn/e 

tions  of  the  fundina;  system,  the  assump.  f„  ^^  ^^^  ^,,  1^91^  1^^  Evcleigb. 

tion  of  the  debts  of  the  State,  the  creation  ^^  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  died,  and 

of  a  U.  S.  ^nk.  and  other  measures,  so  Col.  Hamilton  in  the  most  earnest  manner 

bold,  so  efficien  .  so  skillfu  ly  devi84^  ^^^^^           ^^^  President  the  nomina- 

and  so  successfuUy  earned  out,  by  which  ^^^^  ^j  ^^    y^^^^^  „  ^-^  successor. 

Ae  pubbc  credit  was  rwtored,  and  the  He  was  accordingly  appointed ;  and  the 

disorder,  confusion  and  loss  consequent  knowing  letter  from  hw  father,  on  that 

upon  a  depreciated  currency  and  a  repu-  occasion,  is  so  full  of  pristine  good  faith, 

diated  debt,  were  at  once  removed.  ^  significant  of  what  m  those  days  wera 

To  this  day,  the  Funding  Syaem  is  the  motives  for  accepting,  and  tlie  rule 

regarded  as  a  wrong  by  those  who  pro-  fo,  discharging,  public  trusts,  that  if  only 

fess  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  its  onsri-  ^  ^  memorial  of  days  that  are  past,  and 

nal  opponents ;  yet,  when  we  impartially  honorable  sentiments— alas  I  past,  too.  in 

consider  the  immense  benefit  which  that  ^  ^^^  degree— we  cannot  refrain  from 

system  conferred  upon  the  country,  its  copying  it : 
effect  upon  public  credit  and  upon  private 

business,  and  make  ourselves  familiar  ur  «-««•«.•«  ^*k  t.,w  non 

with  the  admirable  letters,  relating  to  the  ^  Litchfi«u>,  4th  July,  1790. 

subject,  in  these  volumes,  and  with  the  ••  I  have  been  informed  by  the  public 

"vrritings  of  Hamilton,  which  reveal  the  Pnnts  that  the  President  has  been  pleased 

high  and  honorable  motives  of  those  who  to  appoint  you  Comptroller  of  the  Trea- 

supported  the  measure,  we  shall  be  obliged  !"^-.    ?*>"  ™^V^  approbaUon  and  con- 

♦«V.!^«f«.-  i\.^  «^«»  .lr.r:<.^  r.nrioww<  Kif  fideuco  IS  highly  honorable  to  yourself,  and 

to  confess  the  weat  services  rendered  by  .^  y^       j»  ^^^        ^ ^^^^^  influence 

the  Treasury  department  and  its  illus-  *  ^^  persist  in  that  undeviating 
tnous  head,  m  devising  and  carrving  out  ^„^  ^  integrity  which,  I  am  happy  to 
so  complete  |nd  well-organized  a  plan  believe,  has  procured  you  that  which  is 
for  redeeming  the  past  and  securing  the  really  more  confidential  than  any  other, 
future.  Let  us  ever  act,  conscious  that  we  are  al- 
ii is,  however,  an  incident  little  known  wavs  under  the  inspection  of  the  Almighty, 
to  general  readers,  that  with  all  its  strong  and  that  he  iustly  reauires  of  all  His  crea- 
claTmsupon  the  justice  of  the  country,  tures  that  they  use  the  powers  which  He 
the  Funding  System  for  the  extinction  of  I»»»  Sn^^n  them,  for  the  purposes  for  which 
the  public  debt,  and  especially  for  the  as-  "»«y  "^^^  bestowed. 

r^^]2l''h^'^.*h^!^nl^r''i^^^^  The  letter,  in  this  part  of  the  first  vol- 

J^s^lt^^r.^n%^^i^irih.«^^^  ^tb  the  remarks  of  thi  author,  thi  state 

Aebouth.    This  occurrence  is  thus  no.  ^f  fueling  of  the  thoughtful  and  patriotic 

^      •  men,  then  cbaiged  wii  putting  the  new 

-  The  fundingof  the  Statedebts  was  sup.  ^J^'^^^JJ  into  operation,  and  present  so 

posed  materialfy  to  benefit  the  Northeli  fcuthfuUy  the  ▼icissitudcs  of  hope  and  fear 

Stotss,  in  which  was  the  active  capital  of  the  with  which  they  watched  the  progress  of 

country;  and  a  more  southern  resideoce  the  work  and  fcanned  the  motives  and  ex- 
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tent  of  the  michinationt  <rf  thote  who  op-  the  hislory  asd  origim  of  lertki  a  ott 
poeed  their Tiews,  as  to  he  entireiy  worthy  coontrj,  will  find  wiittea  utM  wonky  of 
of  the  study  and  emnlation  of  the  present  his  attention :  and  we  hazard  the  opiwoa 
times.  Not  a  word  is  there  to  he  found  with  some  confidence,  that  any  impaitiii 
in  those  letters  abont  party ;  not  a  feeling  and  intellkent  re«ler  who  wdl,  m  cc»- 
of  mere  personal  ambition  or  adrance-  nection  wuh  the  letters  here  pahliahed, 
ment.  They  are  all  written,  as  they  seem  read  the  writings  oi  Jefiersoa, 
to  be  conceired,  in  a  spirit  of  pore  and  to  the  world  by  his  gnadaoa. 
ardent  patriotism — look'mg  to  country,  upon  the  same  period  asd  ereata. 
and  to  country  onlT.  These  men  wrote —  assuredly  arrire  at  the  coodaaMa  thai,  m 
as  many  of  them  had  fought,  and  all  of  the  party  struggles  arisiag  in  this  coasttj 
them  badlaboredjor  the sucoessof  theRe-  from  the  eiiects  of  the  French  Rerolatioa, 
▼olution— in  the  lear  of  God,  the  lore  of  the  balance  of  real  ability,  of  real  regaii 
their  neighbors,  and  in  fofgetfulness  of  for  popular  rights  and  happineas.  of  ca- 
■elf.  lightened  patnotism,  and  of  aelf -^eayiag 

It  is  a  tangible  proof  that  such  wera    h^rs,  was  on  the  side  of  the  FedcnC^ 
the  feelings  that  animated  the  public  men   ists. 

of  the  federal  party,  that  when  the  Bamk       Qq  February  3. 17f  5,  oo  the  m 
qf  the  United  SuOet  was,  in  the  summer    of  Hamilton  as  Seon^ry  of  the 

ik  1791,  organized,  the  Presidency  of    ly,  Wolcott  was  uipointed  hia  sl 

that  institution,  with  a  laixe  salary,  was  and  carried  out  with  ability  and  iiihty 
oflered  to  Mr.  Woleott  lie  declinsd  it,  the  great  system  introduced  by  the  gcvas 
«*  preferring  puhlie  serrice  (though  his  of  Hamilton  into  the  Treasozy  I>epatt- 
aalary  was  only  $2,000  ffr  aajnaa)  a»d    ment 

hdievmg$mha$iimtMm  womid  bedmmed  The  inddento  connected  with  tbc  if- 
wmwuitMe  for  a  ypnag  siaa  wiAaa  pn^  pointment  of  John  Jay  as  Special  Eavoy 
pffty."  What  a  rebuke  to  the  opiajoaa  to  Great  Britain,  with  the  reccpdoa  by 
and  practices  of  our  day !  the  country  of  the  British  Treaty — wiA 

It  maj  be  remarked  here,  as  one  of    the  wild  and  lawless  coarss  of  ' 
many  eridences  how  much  wiser  the    Clabs  in  America    the  1 

migesineoastitatioBalloreatthisdayare,    PennsylTaaia,  comsMaly 

than  those  who  fraaied  the  Constitution,  whiskey  insonrctinn  and  with  all  iha 
fliat  at  the  estahlishmoit  of  the  Bank  of  «tirring  and  tryii^  scenes  of  Waaluag* 
the  United  Stales,  no  Question  was  made  ton's  administration — all  paaa  heldra  aar 
at  all  as  to  the  right  of  phicing  branches  eyes  in  these  pages  in  the  hriag  col^ 
dsewhere  than  at  the  seat  of  government  of  the  day,  and  of  the  actons  of  the  dsy 
**  The  discoTcry  of  this  point  was  re-  -.and  as  Ins  before  been  intiawlad,  iha 
•efTtti  for  a  more  enlightened  (!)  age."        constitutes  no  small  part  of  tha  TaJae  sf 

In  the  letters  that  follow,  connected  the  publication, 
by  the  thread  of  history,  which  the  author  {n  the  spring  of  1797  Waahiag>m% 
sparingly  but  skillfully  introduces,  so  as  aecond  term  was  brought  lo  a  doac,  mi 
in  fact  to  let  theactors  themselres  in  tha  notwithstanding  the  nUacs,  the  Calha 
scenesof  the  day  tell  their  own  story—  ders,  the  Baches,  and  the  Daanea  ail  hat 
we  hare  what  the  French  call  the  detaom  qq^  foreigners— who  had  heca  pcoad  If 
de$  €ajie$ — in  other  words,  are  admitted  democracy  in  order  that  liey  — --*-'  -^ 
behind  the  scenes,  of  the  first  three  Coo-  juee  that  great  and  good 
greases;  behold  the  ravages  of  the  yellow  ministiatioas  were  had  in  ._,^.^ - 
tererof  1793  in  PhiUuielphia—still  the  self  was  in  reverenoe,  by  the  wk^ 
seat  of  government — and  the  even  more    ^^ 

dangerous  ravages  of  French  Jacobinism,        We  cannot  prcaeat  a  BKXt  tmUal 
which,  towards  the  close  of  Washington's    ^^^  qq^  qq^  betttf  cahnlaisd  lo 
first  term,  and  after  the  arrival  of  Genei    the  taste  and  talent  with  whick 
ia  this  country,  seized  upon  the  mal-    thor  of  the  book  has  execaied  l_  . 
contents  within  our  country — marshaled    than  by  extracting  his  aocioa  of  W 
and  stimulated  but  not  led-— for  he  had    ington's  retirement    Here  ' 
aoC  yet  thrown  off  the  mask  of  feigned  re- 

r:t  for  Washington — by  the  Secretary        «<  ja,|  befbrs  his  ^sl 
State,  TKcmae   Jeffenon.    In  these    i^toaheld 

pages— where  the  story  is  told,  not  with    ^^Soamnrt , 

any  modera  gloss,  but  by  the  men  of  tha    jmyinsii^  ia  dignity, 
day— the  earnest  asekar  after  truth,  as  to    niairinanrhirhft 
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nialf  of  mien  Dcrer  exhibited.  There  were    yetn;  faction  deetroj  the  ctrefnl  work  of 
the  great  chiefs  of  the  republic  of  all  par-    the  fotmdert.   On  this  he  bad  left  hit  great* 
tiee  and  opinions ;  Teterans  of  the  war  of    solemn  charge,  like  the  last  warning  of  i 
independence,  wei^ther-stained  and  scarred;    fkther  to  his  children, 
white  haired  statesmen,  who,  in  retirement,       **  The  men  who  stood  round  him,  the  men 
were  enjojinj^  the  fruits  of  former  toil ;    who  had  passed  away,  and  whose  forme 
there  were  his  executiye  counsellors  and    were  there  in  his  mind's  eye  only — Frank- 
private  friends ;  minister  of  foreign  gorem-    lin,  Morris,  the  two  Adamses,  Hancock* 
ments,  whoee  Teneration  approached  that    Qreene,  Jay,  and  that  host  of  compatriots 
of  his  countrymen ;  citizens,  who  came  to    living  and  dead,  honored  already  as  o(  re* 
offer  the  tribute  of  a  respect,  sincere  and    mote  and  ancient  days,  canonixed  in  men's 
disinterested.    Little  was  there  of  the  pa-    minds,  the  ancestry  of  the  virtuous  of  all 
geantry  of  courts,  little  of  the  glitter  which    times,  the  objects  of  **  hero  worship"  even 
attends  the  receptions  of  royalty ;  yet  in    in  their  own  generation, 
the  grave  assemblage  that  stood  in  that  un-        **  Himself — uneducated  son  of  a  farmer 
adorned   chamber,   there  was  a  nugesty    in  the  provinces  of  a  distant  empire ;  wan- 
which  these  know  not.    The  di^itaries  of    dering  surveyor  of  the  Alleghany  forests ; 
m  nation  had  come  together  to  bid  farewell    partisan  officer ;  representative  of  some  re« 
to  one,  who  at  their  own  free  call,  by  their    volted  colonists  in  a  congress  of  other  like 
own  willing  trust — not  as  an  honor  to  be    outlaws;  leader  of  an  army  of  half- armed 
coveted,  but  as  a  duty  to  be  discharged-^    rebeb ;  general,  victorious  over  the  tried 
had  in  turn  led  their  armies  and  executed    veterans  of  Europe ;  statesman,  who  had 
their  laws ;    one  who  now,  his  last  task    helped  to  solve  the  vast  problem  of  govern* 
worthily  fulfilled,  was  to  take  his  place    ment ;  ruler  by  acclamation  of  the  youogest 
again  among  them,  readier  to  relinquish     born  of  nations,  treating  with  kings  and 
than  he  had  been  to  undertake  power ;  a    princes  as  their  equal ;  now  sinkiog  back 
soldier,  without  stain  upon  his  arms ;  a  ru-    into  the  great  mass  of  three  million  iodi- 
l$r,  without  personal  ambition ;  a  wise  and    viduals,  to  be  no  more  among  them  in  the 
upright  statesman ;  m  citizen  of  self-sacri-    eye  of  the  law  than  any  other, 
ficing  patriotism ;  a  man  pure,  uublemish*        ««  What  strifes  had  he  gone  through,  not 
ed  and  true  in  every  relation  he  had  filled ;    least  with  himself !    How  had  he  made 
one  to  whom  all  ages  should  point  as  the    passion  bend  to  principle,  impulse  yield  to 
testimony  that  virtue  and  greatness  had    will ;  how  had  he  borne  misunderstanding» 
been,  and  could  be,  united^  calumny,  desertion;  withstood  temptations; 

<*And  he  who  was  the  object  of  this  refrained  from  vengeance;  how  had  he 
cmthering — ^what  thoughts  crowded  upon  trod  firmly  the  road  he  had  marked  out,  or 
bis  mind,  what  recollections  filled  the  vista  which  destiny  assigned,  sustained  by  con* 
of  the  sixty  odd  years  which  had  passed  rage,  faith,  conscience  ! 
over  him,  what  changes  of  men,  opinions,  ••  Was  it  strange  that  there  were  few 
society,  had  he  seen !  Great  changes,  in-  smiles  at  the  last  reception  day  of  Wash- 
deed,  in  the  world  and  its  old  notions ;  the  ington,  or  that  tears  fell  from  eyes  unused 
growling  dissatisfaction  of  certain  English  to  them,  upon  the  hand  that  many  pressM 
emigrants  at  customary  tyrannies  and  new  for  the  last  time  ?" 
intended  ones, hsd  taken  form  and  shape;  .     ^^-^^     •  w,    a,i-««    hat 

embodied  itself  into  principles,  and  vindi-  On  the  atcaaion  of  Mr.  Adams,  Mr. 
cated  them ;  blazed  up  an  alarming  beacon  Wolcotl  offered  his  resignation,  in  order 
to  the  world's  eyes  as  the  Sacred  Ri^ht  of  not  to  embarrass  the  new  President  in 
Rebellion  ;  fought  battles ;  asserted  inde-  case  he  had  any  other  person  in  view  for 
pendence,  and  maintained  it  at  much  cost  the  Treasury  Department  Bat  it  was  de- 
of  bloodshed ;  made  governments  after  its  clined,  and  the  whole  Cabinet  of  Wash- 
own  new-fangled  fashion;  impressed  a  most  iogton  was  retained  by  his  sacceseor. 
jnwiUing  idea  on  history—the  doctrine  of  pigirygt^  however,  was  soon  manifested 
jMipular  sovereignty;  one  which  had  pix^^^  between  the  President  and  his  Cabinet, 
conti^ouswd  had  been  adopt^^^  ^  ^    ^^    ^  ^     ^^         ^^^^^  ^ 

runningnot  indeed  in  Its  novelty.  And  out  _  ,^  .  .^.  .,  u^^ -i.^  «,k^«»  .K«.,«k 
of  all  igUconfusion  there  hadarisenthe  na-  warped  against ^am^ton.-whom,Uiough 
tionwhichhehadpresidedover.alreadybe.  no  longer  in  public  life,  he  insisted  upon 
comegreatandfactiousin  its  greatness,  with  regarding  as  the  great  mover  of  all  poliU- 
a  noble  birthright,  noble  virtues,  energies  (^  events  and  opinions  amona  the  Fede- 
end  intellect ;  with  great  faults  and  pas-  rai  party — that  he  could  not  heartily  co- 
eions,  that  unchecked,  would  as  in  lusty  in-  operate  with  any  who,  like  Wolcott,  Fick- 
dividual  manhood,  lead  to  its  ruin.  ering,  and  others,  were  known  to  possess 

•*  What  was  to  be  the  Future  of  that  na-  the  confidence,  and  to  admire  the  character, 
tow  1  Dark  clouds  ,*»"'J5p;[^it  dan«^  ^.^.^^^  ^^  ^^j^  ^  Hamilton.  The 
threatened  it,  enemies  fhmned  upon  it —  ^^^^^  ^e  .  ^.„  *».k.--,,  *^  i?*^.,^^  _-^ 
the  worst  eilemy  was  within,  license  qu«^on  of  a  new  embjssy  to  France  was 
might  bUst  la  a  few  hours  the  growth  of    one  that  soon  made  a  diYiwon  in  the  par- 
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ty,  and  the  feelings  thas  occasioned  are  session  of  Congress,  and  nntil  ceitBA 

exhibited  in  the  numerous  and  valuable  passages  in  it   were  explained  vnj, 

letters  from  the  most  distingaished  men  would  listen  to  no  terms;  but  tbey  added, 

of  that  party,  which  to  the  close  of  the  as  of  their  own  sugge^n,  or  that  oi 

year  1797  are  embraced  in  the  end  of  the  their  chief,  M.  TaUejrrand,  that  if  a  boi 

firsi  volume.  of  money,  for  the  personal  benefit  of 

The  second  volume  commences  with  members  of  the  Directory,  and  M.  Tal* 

the  first  session  of  the  fifth  Congress,  leyrand,  could  be  obtained  at  ooce,  odis 

when  all  was  anxiety  to  hear  what  sort  difficulties  might  be  got  over, 
of  reception  the  three  envoys  sent  by  Mr.        The  sum  named    was   £50,000  (or 

Adams  to  France  had    met  with      It  $t50,000).  At  the  request  of  these  a^eati, 

strikes  us  forcibly,  in  this  age  of  steam-  their  names  were  to  be  kept  secret  by  the 

packets,  when  an  interval  of  three  weeks  envoys,  and  hence  the  initials,  by  whid 

seems  a  long;  one  from  Paris  to  New  the  correspondence  became   koovo,  I 

York,  to  find  that,  at  such  a  critical  mo-  Y  Z  were  substituted  for  the  real  nam. 

ment  in  the  political  relations  of  France  Having  verified  conclusively,  as  appcan 

and  the  United  States,  and  when  the  by  Mr.  Gerry's  statement  of  an  ififonial 

people  of  this  country  were  on  tiptoe,  as  conversation  which  be  held  with  Taikf* 

It  were,  respecting  the  issue  of  our  nego-  rand,  that  these  agents  had  not  minp- 

tiations  with  the  revolutionary  govern*  prehended  nor  exceeded    their  iwtm- 

ment  of  France,  more  than  three  months  tions,  and  that  this  bribe  was  actually 

elapsed  between  the  date  of  the  first  dis-  demanded  with  the  knowledge  of  TaOey- 

patches  of  these  ministers,  28th  Nov.  rand,  the  envoys  absolutely  refused  tt 

1797,  and  their  reception  in  Philadelphia,  listen  to  the  proposition,  and  it  wai  ia 

on  4th  March,  1798.    The  tenor  of  these  reference  to  this  demand  that  Mr.  Piod- 

dispatches  roused  the  indignation  of  the  ney  uttered  the  fine  sentiment,  **  milliaai 

whole  country.    The   President  sent  a  for  defence,  but  not  a  cent  for  tribtte.* 
message  to  Congress  on  the  29th  March,        After  exhausting  all  means  of  scdoctin 

declaring  that  he  perceived  no  ground  of  and  menace  in  vain,  to  brin^  the  Anoi- 

expectation  that  the  objects  of  their  mis-  can  envoys  to  terras,  their  attenpt  to 

aion  could  be  accomplished   on  terms  separate  them  was  finally  suceesifsJ,  td 

compatible  with  the  security,  honor  and  Mr.  Gerry  was  persuaded  to  retraia  ad 

•ssential  interests  of  this  country.    He  attempt  a  negotiation  alone,  after  hiatvo 

therefore  exhorted  Congress  to  adopt  all  colleagues  had  taken  their  departore. 
proper  measures  in  defence  of  the  na-        The  whole  space  devoted  to  the  ci- 

tional  rights.  amination  of  this  subject,  and  the  tko- 

This,  which  Mr.  Jefferson  termed  "  an  ness  with  which  the  case  is  presenied  ia 

insane  message,"  roused  the  nation,  which  these  pages,  entitle  them  to  the  debbo* 

was  still  farther  excited  when,  upon  a  call  study  of  all  who  would  apprtciale  jtritv 

for  the  dispatches,  the  famous  X  Y  Z  the  patriotism  of  the  two  parties  wbn 

correspondence  was  communicated.  divided  on  this-question,  as  oo  all  tAm 

To  a  great  number  of  the  readers  of  political  questions  of  that  day. 
the  Review,  the  nature,  and  even  the        One  great  and  permanent  good  ren^ 

name,   of  that  correspondence  is  proba-  ed,  however,  from  the  developtneal  rf 

bly  unknown,  and  it  may  not,  therefore,  this   X   Y   Z    correspondence,  acd  d 

be  amiss  briefly  to  explain  it.  all  the  facts  connected  with  it,  a  cocj€^ 

The  three  American  envoys,  Messrs.  tion  that  the  honor  and  interests  d  At 

Pinckney,  Marshall  and  Gerry,  were  re-  country  required  the  estabhahaicat  o' < 

fused  access  to  the  Directory,  or  any  di-  Navy.    Heretofore,  no  sepaimie  DefVt- 

rect  communication  with  the  Secretary  ment  for  naval  purposes  had  exisKd,  ikf 

for  Foreign  Aflairs,  M.  Talleyrand;  but  War  Department  having  charfe  of** 

were  approached  by  three  difiereiit  agents,  maritime  and  military  forces  of  tne  VtM 

Messrs.  Hottinguer,  Bellemy  and  Haute-  States.      Bot  when  the  poWic  itttn* 

yel,  who  declared  that  they  acted  ai^  and  public  opinion  concurred  in  caOiSf 

spoke  by  authority  of  the  minister,  and  for  a  permanent  navaJ^establishnest;  « 

could  propose  conditions  on  which  the  a  necessary  consequence,  a  speoil  is- 

envoys  would  be  received,  and  might  partment  for  it  was  needed,  aid  ik"** 

treat  successfully.    These  agents  stated,  tusal  of  the  French  Directory  to  f««^ 

at  the  same  time,  that  the  Directory  were  the  Amerioan  envoys  extnofdn^^f 

much  exasperated  at  the  tenor  of  the  therefore  be  prockaaed  as  the  — ^'y 

President's  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  cause  of  the  creatioa  of  i ' 
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from  ha  birth  till  now,  has  been  the  tuppotitiontbtt  we  btTe  one  foreign  friend, 
pride,  defence  and  ornament  of  the  coon-  or  rely  in  anything  upon  others ;  no,  not 
tfy  even  to  far  as  good  policy  and  manifest  in- 

The  Secretaryship  was  first  offered  to    If' "^k°''^*1^  ^l  ^^""^  Z^**?-  •  ^  k^'""*  ''^•^" 

George  Cabot,  of  Mwaachosetts,  who,    ^J?^'^*!"^^^    ^l^V^K^^t^L^T:, 

V  °         J    I-     J        JD'      •     ca_i      cucea  man,  in  tbis  opinion ;  but  1  trust  that 

however,  declmed.  and  Benjamin  Stod-  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^  ^      ^^. 

dart,  of  Maryland,  was  appointed.  -  Effi-  perience  in  Europe  as  I  have  had,  wiU 

went  measures  were  immediately  taken  hnd  that  my  opinion  on  this  point  is  not 

to  provide  ships  and  seamen,  and  at  this  unsound.    I  think  I  already  see,  in  those 

same  session  of  Congress,  the  bill  was  who  ought  to  know  and  pursue  their  own 

passed  for  the  Provmcmn/ Jrmy,  the  great  interest  more  wisely,  a  temper,  and  the 

bugbear  of  party  at  that  time,  and  yet  as  ^t  steps  of  a  conduct,  ill  calculated  to 

innocent  as  waste  paper  in  comparison  preserve  and  conciliate  our  good  opinion ; 

with  like  acts  since  passed  by  those  who  ^^  constructions  are  put  upon  jmrts  of  the 

call  themselves  the  successors  of  the  re-  ^fi*!*"^.^^?,^^  ^**1^^»  ^\ '^^i***'*  ^\  "^fl^l 

publican  party  of  that  day.  The  act  "^^J^Z^^^Ta^^  t^.^Vf  Ir Aillf 
*.,..•,/.  ^  J  4U       instrument ;  and  now  Inat  we  are  com- 

authorizing  this  army,  wnpowered  the  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  possibility  of  retreat,  in 
President,  m  case  of  a  declaration  of  war  respect  to  France,  it  wiU  be  well  if  the 
aj^nst  the  United  States,  or  actual  inva-  beneficial  part  of  the  treaty,  which  has 
sion,  or  imminent  danger  of  inyasion,  been  the  great  cause  of  our  misunder. 
before  the  next  session  of  Congress,  to  standing  with  our  old  friends,  be  not  frit- 
enlist  for  a  term  not  exceeding  three  years,  tered  away  into  miserable  scraps  indeed, 
and  to  call  into  service,  10,000  men.  Be  assured,  my  dear  friend,  there  exists  in 
This  provisional  army  was  denounced  thiscouniry  no  coniial  esteem  for  ours;  and 
by  the  democracy  of  that  day,  as  intended  be  equally  assured  that  there  are  those  in 

to  revolutionize  our  government,  and  to  S^^^H^Z'^Jn^m^'^fJ^^^^ 

erect  a  throne  on  the  ruins  of  liberty!  fomer  disappointmonte ;  men  still  inpow- 

«cvi  a  wivuv  vu  MIC  AUAU9  VI  iii/ci  I T  .  cr  who  dotost  tfao  priuciples  of  our  revolu- 

Yet  the  democracy  of  our  day  <»gerly  ^^n,  and  lament  iu  success— who  look 

TOted  to  Mr.  Van  Buren,  tinder  circum-  ,ipon  that  event  as  the  great  cause  of  the 

stances  much  less  menacing  to  the  peace  present  dissolution  of  the  ancient>ystems 

of  the  country  than  those  existing  in  of  Europe ;  and  who  rejoice  to  see  us  in  a 

1798,  a   PROVISIONAL  army  of  50,000  quarrel  with  those  whom  they  regard  as  the 

men !     The  spirit  of   the  nation   rose  only  supporters  whom  we  had,  looking, 

under  the  indignities  inflicted  by  France ;  perhaps,  to  the  happy  day  when  the  two 

and  yet,  at  that  moment,  when  if  there  «-ter  vipers  shaU  sting  each  other  to  death. 

had  been  any  shadow  of  truth  in  the  im-  Y°"  ^^^'  perhajw,  think  this  a  very 

uou  won  wMj  OUW.WTW  V.  MM^ta  IU  »u»  lu  erroneous  croakins;  but  believe  me.  I  am 

putationscastupontheFederalists,ofacU  .JS^iently  grounS^d  in  my  opiln.  a^ 

ing  m  concert  with  the    BriUsh,   Co/,  y^^  ^jn  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^eUil  of  some  piUful 

Trumbull,  who  had  been  the  Secretary  in  gymptomsof  the  bitter  and  silly  spirit  which 

London  of  John  Jay,  and  at  the  date  of  i  know  to  exist.    But  to  what  does  this 

the  letter  we  are  about  to  quote,  was  one  tend  ?  to  teach  us  not  to  rely  on  the  friend- 

of  the  Commissioners  under   Mr.  Jajr's  ship  of  men,  but  on  God  and  our  sword. 

treaty  for  the  settlement  of  claims  of  Ame-  Let  us  recollect  that  when  we  were  three 

rican  citizens  upon  Great  Britain,  thns  millions  of  people,  disunited,  ignorant  of 

writes  from  London :  •^e'y  military  art,  destitute  of  all  necet- 

,,«.«,  •  ^         sary  preparation,  we  resisted  in  the  years 

7a  Walbbck  ST.,  LoNDOir,  >         .,g  ^^^  ,^^^  ^^^^  ^^^j^^^^j  ^^^  ^^  ^^ ^  ^^.^^^ ^^ 

June  Bin,  1798.         >  completely  baffled  53.000  of  the  best  troops 

«•  Dear  Sir,— I  have  to  acknowledge  the  of  Europe,  supported  by    an  irresistible 

receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  3d  of  April,  naval  force.     We  are  now  six  millions  of 

which  came  to  my  hands  some  days  ago.  1  people  !  the  calculation  is  simple,  and  I 

regret  that  the  letters  I  wrote  you  in  No-  hope  we  shall  act  as  men  who  know  their 

▼ember  by  the  packet  (which  was  taken),  importance  in  the  scale  of  human  affairs, 

and  in  December  by  the  ship  Fame  (which  i  am,  my  dear  sir,  your  real  friend, 
wa^  lost  on  your  coast),  did  not  reach  your  <«  Jjro.  Trumbull.*' 

hands.    They  would    have    a  somewhat 
earlier  notice  of  the  approaching  danger.        Congress  acted  up  to  the  spirit  of  the 

Tpinio^  with  vou  is  improring.  and  the  of  tfie  provisional  army,  acts  were  pa^seS 

misto  of  prejudice  and  partiality  dis«>lving;  nothorizinp  our  ships  of  war  to  capture 

but  in  recovering  from  one  error  let  us  not  French  ships  of  war  depredating  on  oar 

fall  into  another :  let  us  not  act  upon  the  commerce,  and  merchant  ships  were  per* 
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Carolinar  tbe  author  of  the  nohle  seati-  fraiileas  etteiApt  to  involve  Wolcott  in  a 

meht,  when  importUDed  as  one  of  tbe  charge  of  having  co-operated  in  firing  tbe 

Commissioners  at  Paris,  to  consent  to  Treasury  building  just  at  tbe  period  of 

bribe  Talleyrand  and  the  Directory — that  his  resignation,  in  order  to  destroy  tbe 

•«  millions  tor  defence,  but  not  a  cent  for  evidence  of  his  official  malversation.  The 

tribute,"  might  be   obtained    from    the  attempt  recoiled  upon  its  base  projectors : 

American  people — was  preferred  to  Mr.  but,  asks  his  biographer, 
Adams ;  and  strenuous  elforts  were  made 

to  induce  the  eastern  and  middle  Slates  «  u  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  when  such 
especially,  to  cast  their  votes  in  sucb  a  scenes  aa  these  were  enacted  under  the  in- 
way  as  that  he  might  be  selected.  This  stigation  or  countenance  of  the  anti-federal 
division — added  to  the  general  djssatisfac-  leaders ;  when  the  lying  pen  of  Callender 
lion  of  the  party  with  Mr.  j^ams— pro-  was  subsidized  by  JetTerson  to  slander  his 
duced  lukewarmness  and  indifference  ;  political  enemies ;  when  Fame  received 
while  on  the  other  hand,  the  taxes  and  the  ^^e  honors  of  an  ^^^'^^awador  for  jn  attack 
provisional  army  voted  to  place  the  coun-  Xne^^^l^^o^^^^^^ 
try  in  an  attitude  of  defence  against  cenaries,  were  rewarded  by  the  patronage 
French  aggression  ;  and  the  enactment  of  ^f  party;  when  every  wretch,  who,  by 
the  laws  known  as  the  Alien  and  the  Se-  zealout  assiduity  in  sedition  or  falsehood, 
dition  Laws,  furnished  materials  for  appeal  had  arrived  at  the  dignity  of  a  state  prose- 
to  the  prejudices  and  passions  of  the  peo-  cution — every  clerk,  who,  turned  out  of 
iile  that  completed  the  overthrow  of  the  employ  for  worthlessoest*  or  incapacity, 
Federal  party,  and  gave  the  Constitution  sought  to  revenge  himself  by  furnishing 
and  the  Union  into  the  charge  of  those  garbled  accounts  or  fabricated  convcrsa- 
who  had  resisted  the  adoption  of  the  one.  t'ons.  was  exalted  into  a  political  martyr ; 
and  had  evinced  no  great  attachment  to  when  a  general  warfare  was  carried  on 
*V  '  .  rTu  "".o^  against  their  private  character  as  well  as 
the  dignity  of  the  other.  ^^^-^^  political  opinions,  that  the  federalists 
The  private  correspondence  bearing  cherished  a  bitter  and  envenomed  hatred 
on  this  very  interesUng  period  in  our  po-  against  their  opponents;  that  with  the 
litical  history,  is  copious  and  full  of  ex-  rishteous  indignation  of  outraged  honor  and 
planation.  The  public,  too,  had  before  calumniated  purity,  they,  in  turn,  pursued 
had  the  views  of  Mr.  Jefferson  as  to  this  and  exposed  the  practices  with  which  they 
period,  as  disclo!<ed  in  his  writings;  and  were  encountered,  and  Uy  which  iliey  were 
party  has  ever  since  been  busy  in  misre-  defeated  ?  Much  has  been  said  and  writ- 
Wesenting  the  motives  and  the  acts  of  ten  of  the  vindictiveness  with  which  they 
the  leading  Federalists  of  that  day.  Of  f^^»!«d  their  successful  rivals  when  final- 
I.UO  icauiiii^  u  J  •  1  J  »i-  .«««„  ;«  Iv  driven  from  power ;  but  let  their  expe- 
these  distinguished  individuals,  many  m  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ialigni\y  of  those  rivals  be 
this  volume  speak  for  themse  ves  tor  the  remembered,  let  the  ferocity  with  which 
first  time.  They  speak  with  all  the  warm-  ^^^  ^^ole  artillery  of  legislative  and  execji- 
neas  of  confiding  triendship — and  with  all  (ire  vengeance  was  armed  against  them,  be 
the  earnestness  of  excited  feeling  It  is  recalled,  and  the  assertions  of  the  federal- 
the  history  of  their  feelings  and  aims,  ists,  if  ever  unjust,  will  at  least  be  found 
-written  at  the  time  to  their  trusted  friends  not  without  example  or  provocation.  Nev- 
and  associates,  and  therefore  worthy  of  er  was  a  body  of  men  more  unscrupulously 
ail  credit  as  testimony;  and  the  very  or  wickedly  belied  in  their  own  day  and 
warmth  betrayed  in  many  of  their  letters  generation ;  never  a  party  in  reviling  which 
watutii.  «.  i^j  J  u„,^K«o»  more  ingenuity  and  zeal  were  displaved; 
--someumes  amounting  to  the  harshest  ^^^  ^^^  S^^^^  ^^  ^^.^^  ,,^^ ^^j,,^^  ^^^^^.^^ 

imputations,   m    the    plainest   forms  ol  ^.^  ^^^n  with  most  satisfaction,  and  the 

upeech— is  decisive  of  the  sincerity  of  the  ^3,^,,^  ^f  sncceedim?  a?es  will  point  with 

writers,  and  of  the  truth  of  their  con  vie-  n,ogt  p^ide,  will  yet  be  found  in  the  ranks 

lions.     That  they  judged  accurately  on  ©f  thoa?  of  wh«)m  Washinoton  was  the 

all  occasions  of  the  motives  and  measures  chief  and  the  example." 
of  their  opponents,  it  is  not  meant  here 

to  affirm,  but  only  that  the  opinions  they  Wolcott  retired  to  his  native  town  poor- 
express,  they  honestly  entertained,  and  er  in  fortune  than  when  he  look  office 
had  very  probable  grounds  for  entertain-  with  Washington,  at  the  institution  of  the 
ing.  They  acted  and  spoke,  too,  under  Federal  Government,  and  after  ten  or 
ereat  provocation.  The  effect  of  this  lat-  eleven  years  zealous  service  to  the  Union, 
tcr  cause  is  thus  shortly  adverted  to  by  our  an.l  almost  as  many  more  before  to  the 
aathor,  in  a  pa«9a^e  iaimediately  follow-  public  in  his  native  State;  but  with  facoi- 
inghismenUoiiofthefldgiliousbut utterly  ties  greatly  enlarged,  improved  and  dis- 
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cipliaed.  with  the  reipect  and  a&clion  but 

of  numeroas  friends,  and,  in  spite  of  the  con 

malicious  eSbrU  oE  a  few  partisans,  with  sell 

the  confidence  eren  of  political  oppo-  1 

nents.  by 

fie  had  disapprored  openly  and  frenk-  hal 

ly,  but  not  wiln  pereonal  vindicliveneBS,  coi 

toe   later  course  of  the  Preaideat  \    he  enl: 

tTonedly  preferred  thai  General  Pinck-  chi 

ney,   rather  than    Mr.   Adams,   should  firs 

have  been  the  candidate  of  the  Federal  rep 

party  in  ISOOj  and  becauseof  the  avoir-  pre 

ed  preterotice,  when  it  was  ascertained  ' 

tbai  Mr.  Pinckney  could  not  be  the  can-  the 

didate,  Mr.  Wolcolt  felt  bound  in  honor  wh 

not  to  remain  longer  in  the  Cabinet  of  a  tbe 

chief  whose  re-election  he  bad  opposed,  pre 

It  was  therefore  a  just  and  natural  gratifi-  of 

cation  to  Mr.  Wolcnti,  that,  after  the  coi 

passing  of  the  bill,  on  Feb.  13, 1801,  for  col 

*'  the    more  convenient  organization  of  wa 

tbe  Courts  of  the  United  Slatea" — with-  wi 

out  any  sugi^eation  from  himseU  or  any  Th 

of  hie  friends — in  opposition,  indeed,  to  usi 

a  recommendation  hy  them  of  another  th< 

person,  they  not  supposing  that  Mr,  W.  jui 

could  be  acceptable  to  tbe  President^he  ma 

was  nominated  by  Ibe  President,  Judge  nei 

of  tbe  Circuit  comprehending  Vermont,  coi 

ConnMiicDt,  and  New  York— and  that  upi 

the  Senate  ananimously  confirmed  the  the 

nomination.  I 

A  letter  from  loxias  Rilihonse,  then  a  of 

Senator  from  Connecticut,  may  be  found  Mi 

on  pp.  493,  3  and  4  of  Vol.  If,  respect-  abi 

ing  Ibia  appointment,  and  tbe  manner  in  the 

which  he,  when  consulted  on  behalf  of  the 

-    the  President,  treated  it,  and  spoke  of  tim 

Ur.  Wolcotl'B  qoalifi cations,  which  is  a  tini 

model  of  mHoly  integrity,  of  patriotism  are 

and  of  true  friendship,  and  which — for  it  difl 

\na  received,  as  appears  by  the  reply,  in  nrc 

the  spirit  in  which  ii  was  written— ton-  ha; 

ors  alite  the  writer,  his  correspondent,  po: 

the   age  in  which  they   lived,  and  the  am 

party  of  which  they  illustrated  the  prin-  le« 

ciples.  obj 

We  wish  we  had  room  for  it,  if  only  ( 

10  ahow  tbe  d^aeracy  of  modern  days ;  cor 
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J.  J.  AuiHTBON  is  ajgain  in  tbe  field,  ward.    We  claimed  him — admitted  him  to 

The  announcement  oTa  new  Work  in  oar  gloiioos  g^axv  of '*  Sovereigns,"  and 

Natural  Science  by  this  illustrious  indi*  — 'Hfragged**  of  him !    **  A  Great  Peo- 

Tidual,  we  feel  to  be  no  common-place  pie  !*'    Who  has  anything  to  say  against 

event.     We  feel  it  so  as  Americans  jeal-  the  liberalizing  tendencies  of  Democracy, 

ous  of  the  honors  he  has  already  won  to  which  can  expend  a  hundred  millions  or 

our  National  youth,  and  proud  that  in  two  in  illustrating  its  peculiar  bleftings  at 

*this  instance  he  has  not  been  compel-  the  bayonet's  point  and  cannon's  mouth,  to 

led,  as  in  that  of  the  <*  Birds  of  Ameri-    a  weak,  bigoted  and  ignorant  neighbor 

ca,"  to  go  to  the  Old  World  for  patronage  in  extending  the  area  ofLicense — not  Fre«- 
and  skill  sufficient  to  bring  out  Lis  work,  dom— when,  if  called  upon  to  expend  a  pal- 
We  may  justly  congratulate  ourselves  try  thousand  or  so  for  the  benefit  of  Sci- 
that  in  the  ^*  Quadrupeds  of  America,"  ence  or  Art,  it  sets  up  a  whine  like  that  of 
we  have  at  last  a  Great  National  Work,  starving  curs,  about  Economy — takingthe 
originated  and  completed  among  us — the  bread  out  of  the  dear  people's  mouths, 
authors,  artists,  and  artisans  of  which,  &c.,  &c.    Verily !  ought  it  to  be  a  matter 
are  our  own  citizens.    Although  a  suffi-  of  grave  astonishment  to  us,  that — since 
cient  time  has  not  elapsed   since    the  we  have  such  extravagantly  munificent 
publication  of  tbe  **  Birds  of  America,"  rewards  in  bestawal  for  such  artists  and 
tor  us  to  have  forgotten  how  the  pulse  of  •  men  of  science  as  may  illustrate  our  Nat- 
Civilization  quickened  to  the  very  men-  ural  Products  for  us— they  should  not  be 
tion  of  that  prodigious  achievement,  or  found  flocking  from  all  quarters  of  the 
how  our  own  National  pride  was  moved  Earth  to  offer  up  the  beet  energies  of  their 
by  such  demonstrations — ^yet  there  has  lives  in  our  service !     It  is  very  stupid  of 
always  been  a  mingled  sense  of  shame  such  persons  that  in  thisageotClairvoy- 
and  alienation  in  our  regard  of  that  Work,  ant  Transcendentalism,  they  cannot  con- 
We  could  not  help  being  proud  of  it,  tent  themselves  with  working  for  the  glo- 
for  our  Father-Lands  were  filled  to  the  ry  of  being  boasted  of,  and  not  intrude 
echo  with  its  praises;  but  it  was  quite  as  upon  the   digestion  of  our  fat   dinners 
impossible  for  us  to  stifle  the  feeling  of  their   own   impertinent    necessities   for 
selt-reproach  in  reference  to  it.    The  glo-  **  Grub"— in  the  shape  of  subscriptions, 
ry  of  Its  promulgation  was  ours  in  no  &c.,  to  scientific  works.  **  What  business 
degree  or  part.     We  had  weighed  the  have  such  people  getting  hungry?    What 
poor  Youn^  Artist  and  his  noble  enter-  have  they  to  do  with  Material  wants  ? 
prise  here,  in  the  same  scales  on  which  Can  they  not  content  themselves  with  our 
we  rolled  our  Pork  and  Codfish  barrels,  senerous  and   unselfish  willingness  to 
and  because  he  could  not  draw  them  up,  beat  the  world  (over  our  wine)  m  boast- 
he  was  dismissed  with  a  stupid  sneer,  in^  of  their  achievements?    Pshaw!  it 
We  all  remember  how  his  indomitable  ^uite  chills  our  enthusiasm  to  think  of 
consciousness  sustained  him  in  his  friend-  such  hi^h  vocations  associated  with  a 
less  and  unheralded  appeal  to  the  Old  inateriaiity  so  gross."    As  we  have  prac- 
World ;  and  how  amongst  the  polished  tically  acted  upon  this  beautiful  theory, 
Edinburghers  that  gallant  faith  met  its  sue-  not  only  in  our  treatment  of  Audubon  in 
cess.   Nor  can  we  forget,  that  when  those  his  earlier  enterprise,  but  as  well  in  i^ 
wise  and  liberal  Scotchmen  had  given  the  gard  to  other  men  of  science  among  us,  it 
first  impulse  to  public  enthusiasm,  and  may  not  be  far  amiss  to  place  the  **  wonl 
tbe  BircU  of  America  had  been  received  with  the  deed."    Had  not  Audubon  beea 
with  an  absolute  furor  throughout  Europe;  made  of  tougher  and  hardier  material 
we,  after  stolidly  chuckling  over  the  pale  thaa  usually  enters  into  tbe  composition 
reflex  of  his  glory  which  fell  to  our  share —  of  what  (in  modem  phraseology)  is  po- 
because  it  had  cost  us  nothing — proceeded,  litely  denominated  "  Gcmius,"  his  career 
like  a  magnaninx>us  people  as  we  are,  to  would  have  only  furnished,  under  mM  pro- 
bestow  a  characteristic  and  worthy  re-  pitious  circumstances,  to  our  sympauis- 
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lUg  Public,  anotber  exemplar  of  "  Misdi-  case,  no 

lecled  Powers."     But  torlunately  be  waa  how  he  I 

one  of  those  stern  spirils,  born  not  lo  be  in  such  s 

crushed  even  hy  the  monnlainoua  stupid-  calcolato 

ily  of  his  whole  nation,  bul  lo  elevaie  it  to  compri 

in  epile  of  itself  to  Bomething  like  the  ty    of    g 

level  of  his  own  place.     We  are  gratified  which  Ih 

to  perceive  in  the  list  of  Bubscribers  to  dedicatio 

this  new  work  the  practical  elTeclB  of  Ihe  Science; 

lever  he  has  been  wielding.    A  much  ownfafh 

grealer  proportion  of   Ameiican   names  lunes,  wi 

appears  there,  than  is  lo  be  found  in  the  that  with 

list  for  the  Bims.  more  imt 

The  sense  of  shame  has  hegnn  to  as-  Ihe  sam( 

sert  ilselfal  lost;  and  the  fact  that  he  hae  Be   this 

been  thus  for  able  to  carry  his  enterprise  other  gn 

through  al  home,  shows  that  there  has  which  hi 

been  some  amelioralion   in  public  taste,  not  eo  w 

and,  from  whatever  wurce,  a  more  clear  prominer 

apprehension    ot    Ihe    DiRoily    of    Art  dilions  o 

amongst  us.    That  Ihe  mechanical  de-  Mammal 

parlmenl  of  Art  has  made  itself  worthy  Little, 

of  this  advanced  appreciation,  tbe  superb  eomplish 

finish   of  the  Plates  most  conclusivelv  Science, 

shows.    No  clearer  evidence  could  be  ai-  dipiribnii 

forded  that  our  En^niTcrs  and  Printers  mote  me< 

need  only  opportunity  and  a  liberal  pa-  colleciiot 

tronage  lo  mate  themselves  with  all  the  renlly  et 

conditions  of  higher  and  progressive  Art.  Mr.  Aad 

Lei  it  never  be  said  ai^ain,  Ihal  American  npon  hie 

Painters  and  men  of  Genius  murt  ^o  to  ca;"  and 

Europe  for  engravings  and  illustrations,  vision  w 

because  they  can  find  here  neither  the  en'  pher,  he 


terprij 


mechanical    bis 


skill  necessary.    The  tannl  will  no  longer  of  iheir 

apply  DOW,  and  it  need  nol  have  been  localities 

thrown  at  us  years  ^o,  if  our  artisans  dt^partme 

had  only  been  surrounded  by   anything  been  lilll 

like  fair  circumstances.     But  the?e  were  been   abl 

by  nn  meang  Ihe  molt  Formidable  diSicul-  equal  de^ 

ties  which  were  to  be  met  and  overcome  that    ncc 

in  Ihe  progress  of  a  work  like  ihjs  of  ihe  thology. 

Quadrupeds  of  America.    Mr.  Audubon,  stances  " 

in  spite  of  ihe  sordid  and  ignorant  prejn-  bon,   Ihu 

dices  which  in  ibis  country  have  seemed  achievem 

to  take  special  delight  In  wreaking  ihem-  in  defian 

selves  upon    all    that    is  exaliing  and  one  of  th 

beanliFying  in  Art — which  bad  made  his  ing  unity 

eariy  life  one  incessantly  recurring  scene  almost  V. 

of  disheartening  siniggte  wiih  pecuni-  we  remci 

ary  drfficullien,  and  had  driven  him  to  ihe  Genius, 
amazing  exppnditure  of  energies  neces-        Mr  Ai 

nry — not  only  for  the  prosecuUon  of  his  ler  of  ihi 

great  work,  out  in  ihe  fields  and  wilds.  Family  i 

bnlaswell  lor  the  mainlennnceof  a  family  rounirj'- 

andproTisionforalargesurptnsinevitably  her  probi 

eniaile<l  for  ihe  material  necessary  to  his  tunes  of 

rantaits — has  stitf  been  enabled  lo  place  such  exlr 

imself  in  a  condition  to  "  pay  his  way,"  is  tbe  be 

in  Ibis  last  enler|irifie,  almost  withoal  le-  Sons  the 

fcTenceiohomepairanagc.   As  this  ts  ihe  matron  e 
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smiling  bravery,  all  the  earlier  wander-  knows  that  there  is  beyond  all  tbis  a 

inf^s  and  necessities   of   her   husband,  warm  nestling-place,  a   true    heart  to 

Whether  the  temporary  occupant  of  some  welcoow,  and  a  home !    Some  of  the 

log  or  frame  hovel  attached  to  a  Trading  most  noble  unpremeditated  expressions  o£ 

Post  of  the  Great  South-West,  where  it  tenderness,  we  remember,  are  to  be  found 

was  necessary  for  the  husband  to  take  in  bis  Biofpraphy  of  Birds,  referring;  to 

up  his  quarters  in  his  double  capacity  of  the  anticipated  delights  of  such  reunions 

Trader  and  Naturalist — or  as  a  sharer  of  with  his  family — as  if  Heaven's  own  ir- 

honors,  regal — so  far  as  artistic  and  sciei^  radiation  had  burst  upon  him — amidst  the 

tilic  appreciation  could  make  them — be-  grim  night  of  solitary  places — through  the 

stowed  upon  him  amidst  the  imposing  open  doorway  of  that  far-distant  home. 

luxuries  of  European  Life,  she  was  al-  No  one  who  is  familiar  with  his  earlier 

ways  the  calm,  wise,  cheerful  helper,  as  writings  can  have  failed  to  notice  this 

well  as  sympathizer.    A  noble  relic  of  trait,  and  perhaps  a  few  may  have  observ- 

that  almost  exploded  school  of  Matrons  ed  how  significantly  it  expressed  the  cen- 

who  recognize  the  compact  oi  marriage  tral  charm  around  which  his  wandering 

as  a  sacred  unification  of  purpose  as  well  life  revolved.    But  even  no  one  of  these 

as  life — she  does  not  seem  to  have  aimefi  coald  have  divined  how  strong  an  influ- 

at  a  higher  honor  than  that  of  bein^  the  ence  that  home  circle  and  its  vivifying 

true  Wife  of  J.  J.  Audubon.    In  this  is  centre  was  to  exert  upon  his  future  Fame. 

her  greatest  glory ;  for  acommon  woman.  It  would  have  been  a  wild  conjecture,  that 

with  the  fears  and  weaknesses  of  com-  out  of  all  the  uncertainties  that  faithful 

roon  character,  would  soon  have  crush-  Matron  would  have  been  able  to  bring 

ed  the  gossamer  life  ol  his  fine  enthu-  up  to  him,  as  an  offering  from  the  pene- 

siasm,  l^neath  the  weight  of  vulgar  cares  tmlia  of  her  domestic  liie,  her  two  Sons 

and  apprehensions.  So  for  from  this  being  — worthy,  in  all  manly  accomplishments 

the  case,  she  appears  to  have  been  so  en-  and  artistic  skill,  to  become  the  co-work- 

tirely  identified  with  his  successes  that  ec3  of  his  Fame  and  the  supports  of  his 

it  would  be  impossible  to  separate  her  declining  years !     Sublime  offering ! — 

from  our  loving  recognition  of  them.  She  American  Mother!    She  can  never  be 

was  his  resolute  companion  in  many  of  dissevered  from  the  glory  of  the  name 

those  long  journeys  he  found  it  necessary  she  bears ! 

to  make  in  his  early  days  to  the  far  The  two  sons  of  the  great  Omitholo* 
West  She  crossed  the  Alleghanies  with  gist—John  W.  and  Victor  G.  Audubon — 
him  on  horseback  at  a  time  when  there  by  a  singular  coincidence  married  the 
existed  no  other  facilities  for  making  the  two  daughters  of  Dr.  John  Bachman,  the 
Journey.  She  shared  with  him  the  way-  most  learned  and  accurate  student  of 
side  hovel  of  the  mountaineer;  laughed  Mammalogy  our  country  has  yet  pro- 
with  him  over  the  petty  inconveniences  duced.  Thus  were  the  highest  interests 
of  the  travel,  and  shared  the  lovely  en-  of  these  kindred  departments  of  Natural 
thusiasm  which  burst  forth  when  its  Science  happily  affiliated  by  the  most 
accidents  threw  in  his  way  a  long  covet-  sacred  ties  in  one  family.  Dr.  Bachman 
ed  or  entirely  new  specimen.  When  is  a  native  of  New  York,  but  has  been 
it  became  necessary  lor  him  to  sink  a  resident  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  for  up- 
lits  Jacob's  staff  here  or  there,  and  to  wards  of  twenty  years.  He  has  always 
leave  her  with  his  little  family  amidst  been  distinguished  for  general  learning, 
strange  associations  for  long  nrM)ntbs  to-  but  his  early  devotion  to  Natora)  Science 
gether,  he  could  go  with  the  calm  feeling  — particularly  in  his  favorite  department 
that,  as  with  the  favorite  Bird  of  his  of  Maminalogy — was  remarkable.  At 
own  discovery,  (the  Bird  of  Washing-  the  time  when  he  first  began  to  make 
too,)  his  eyrie  would  be  safe  in  the  jea-  known  the  results  of  his  studies  and  ob- 
lous  strength  of  his  mate,  and  open  and  servations,  the  literature  of  Natural  His- 
warm  for  him  on  his  return.  How  ma-  tory  was  at  a  very  humble  stage  in  this 
ny  a  dark  hour  amidst  the  deep  shadows  country.  Its  earliest  and  most  respecta- 
oi  savage  woods  has  such  reposeful  trust  ble  medium,  the  Journal  of  the  Phiiadel- 
nade  luminous  with  joy  and  faith  to  phia  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  had 
him.  How  many  gloomy  defiles  can  be  been  but  a  short  time  in  existence.  Com- 
passed— how  many  cold  and  sudden  paratively  little  had  yet  been  done  by 
fhinges  be  endured — liow  many  fierce,  Americans  in  elucidation  of  the  habits  of 
extrava^t  exigencies  be  €aced— by  that  our  Native  Species.  European  natural- 
deep  abiding  assurance  which  feels  and  ists  of  the  **  Cabinet*  school  had  led  off 
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in  an  exceedingly  ragne  classification,    tion  has  always  characterized  hin.    He 
which  was  only  rendered  more  and  more    carried  into  Mammalogy  the  methods  of 
confused  by  the  sycophantic  pretenders    Wilson  and  Audubon,  who  poshed  their 
to  Science  among  us,  who  gloried  in    investigations  to  the  nearest  point  of  a^ 
sticking  by  <*  Precedent'* — and  in  their    solute  accuracy,  through  personal  ob«r* 
weak  and  silly  vassalship  to  the  Old    vation  of  their  subjects.     At  no  period  of 
World  dogmatism  upon  subjects  which    his  life  was  this  fearless  and  prtcticii 
should  have  been  peculiarly  and  exclu-    spirit  exhibited  in  a  more  distinirnihed 
Bively  their  own — surrendered  sense,  op-    manner,  than  when  he  enga^  himidf 
portunity  and  individuality,  to  the  preS'    in  assisting  J.  6.  Audubon  in  the  ccfe- 
tige  of  Foreispfi  names.    Among  the  ear-    brated  experimentF  instituted  at  Garits* 
liest  of  the  rebels  who  deserve  to  be  clas-    ton  to  show  the  fallacy  of  the  roiaswi 
dfied  as  the  signers  of  our  Declaration  of    opinion  with  regard  to  the  power  of 
Independence  of  European  classification    smell  possessed  by  the  Turkey  Bnati 
and  nomenclature,  so  far  as  ^ey  relate    (Cathartes  Aura)  and  the  Carries  Crov 
to  the  proper  subjects  of  Native  Science,    (Cathartes  Atratus).     Mr.  Aodubos  hd 
we  find  Dr.  Bachman  to  have  been  prom-    taken  the  ground — the  Dr.  agreeing  wA 
inent  in  Mammalogy.    Much  more  had    him — that  these  creatures  were  giiM 
been  done  in  Ornithology  than  in  this    in  search  of  food  by  their  powers  of  vi* 
department.     Wilson  had  accomplished    sion  rather  than  smell,  and  was  of  eo«« 
much;   Audubon  was   already  in    the    assailed  by  the  whole  mob  of  Natoialirti 
ield.    The  Dr.  found  his  favorite  branch    and  pretenders  to  such  science  on  UA 
comparatively   neglected — ^that   though    sides  of  the  water.    But  the  two  geiiie- 
Ornithology  had  begun  to  assert  itself,    men  most  gallantly  bore  op  under  it  di, 
yet  Mammalogy  had  been  left  unrelieved    and  Dr.  Bachman  finally  put  the  ^tei- 
of   all  its  incipient   obscurations.    He    tion  forever  at  rest  in  a  most  able  ptfcr, 
soon  began  to  exemplify  the  claims  of    in  which  the  truth  of  Mr.  Aodabos^  1l^ 
American   Naturalists   to   know    most    ory  was  so  clearly  demonstrated  bj  ihi 
about  their  own  subjects ;  and  in  a  mon-    facts  that  nobody  has  presumed  to  m- 
ograph  of  the  Genus  Sciurus — one  of  the    tate  it  since.    Ine  Dr.  is  noted  not  esqr 
most  numerous  and  least  understood  of    for  his  practical  shrewdness  and  k«>- 
the  genera  amongst  us — ^which  was  pub-    ing  in  all  subjects  connected  with  a  wiii 
lished  in  the  Journal  of  the  Philadelphia    range  of  natural  facts  inclndbig  thoM  d 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  he  first    Ornithology  and  Botany,  but  as  weB  far 
made  the  peculiar  accuracy  and  indepen-    his  aversion  to  pretenders,  and  his  tksrp- 
dence  of  nis  character  as  a  Naturalist    ness  in  detecting  and  rebuking  pofsfev 
apparent.    In  a  subsequent  series  of  pa-    humbugs.    Several  amusing  instaocct  d 
pers,  elucidating  the  American  Hares,    the  consternation  excited  by  his  muam 
these  traits  were  even  more  strikingly    of  handling  such  gentry  without  ffo/^^ 
developed.    Although  one  of  the  most    have  come  to  our  knowledge.    Amo^ 
common  and  familiar  species  upon  our    these  is  one  which,  we  presuwie.  the  as- 
Continent,  the  Gray  Rabbit  (Lepus  8yl-    zens  of  Charleston  wUl  not  soon  fbfgti 
vaticus  Bachman)  had  become  strangely    We  allude  to  the  far-kmed  **  Mermd 
eonfounded  with  the  Northern  Hare  (Le-    Case,"  and  hif  fiercely  witty  expofare  d 
pus  Americanus).     Indeed  the  nomen-    the  impudent  trickster  who  had  htM 
elature  of  the  whole  genus  had  become    gulling  the  public  of  diflhrent  cities  w4l 
almost  inextricably  involved  by  the  ig-    bis  ingenious  monstrosity  of  half  ood-M 
norance,  in  the  first  place,  of  foreign  nat-    and  half  monkey  sewed  totecher,  nti 
uralists,  which  had  then  only  been  perpet-    our  Natural  ist  pounced  upon  bini  and  m- 
nated  and  farther  involved  by  their  timid    nihilatnl  his  interesting  marrel^to  ^ 
echoes  here.    Dr.  Bachman  placed  this    no  small  delight  of  the  cuhivalsd 
matter  right,  and  won  for  niroself  the    tonians  who  had  been  pretty 
extraordinary  title  to  aflix  his  name  at  last    quizzed  by  it  themselves.    In 
to  so  common  a  species,  and  on  to  which    this  very  imperfect  outline  o(  a  . 
so  many  names  had  been  applied  that    distin^shed,  we  should  msatioaihtfki 
it  would  have  been  better  without  any.    is  familiar,  from  petsoosl  taspectios,  iA 
Dr.  Bachman  now  took  rank  at  once  as    all  the  principal  rnsfVBs.  as  wed  « 
a  Naturalist  of  the  Independent  School,    Scientific  lastitutioni  of  otlKT  bs^  <> 
and  never  was  a  desi|^nation  more  happt-    Europe,  and  has  bcoi  for  maay^y*** 
Jy  fpyen.    The  laborious  acumen  which    conespondeat  of  the  pria^al  immk 
had  distinguished  him  in  this  investiga-    of  Science  there. 
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Snch  is  the  pefson  who,  after  haying  apon  each  subjects,  interposed  a  seriomi 
in  many  disinterested  ways  assisted  Mr.  bar  to  their  foil  and  proper  iUuttratioD. 
Audubon  in  his  earlier  work,  suggested  Until  the  establishment  of  the  Phikp 
to  him,  so  soon  as  that  was  finished,  the  delpbia  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences, 
new  enterprise  of  illustrating  and  placing  we  had  been  exclusively  depoident  upon 
upon  something  like  a  kindred  basis  of  Forei|^ers  for  all  classification  and  de- 
scientific  definition  the  "  Quadrupeds  of  scription  of  our  Animals.  On  the  promnl- 
America.*'  For  the  most  apparent  rea-  eation  of  the  valuably  Journal  of  thai 
sons  we  have  stated — his  age.  his  nearly  Lastitution,  about  the  year  1817,  it  was 
exciusire  dedication  to  ornithology,  &c. —  found  that  we  had  amongst  us  quite  a 
Mr.  Audubon  could  not  hare  wisely  un-  number  of  amtUtw  Naturalists,  at  least, 
dertaken.such  a  task  but  with  the  assu-  and  some  few  men  of  true  Science.  We 
ranee  of  the  kind  of  support  which  had  need  only  mention  such  names  as  George 
now  gathered  round  him  in  the  ranse  of  Orde,  Dr.  Harlan,  Dr.  Morton,  Chaa. 
his  own  Family  connexions.  With  the  Lucien  Bonaparte,  Dr.  Leib,  Dr.  Pick- 
feeling  that,  though  encumbered  with  ering.  Dr.  Bschman,  J.  K.  Townsend,  Dr. 
years,  his  hand  had  lost  nothing  of  its  Trudeau,  among  its  Contributors.  Thtte 
cunning,  or  his  eye  its  marvelous  dis-  men  were  all  either  native  or  adopted 
crimination,  and  that  what  he  now  lacked  citizens.  Various  other  Institutions  of 
in  capacity  for  labor,  could  be  supplied  the  same  stamp  sprung  up  in  the  difisr- 
by  the  fresh  energies  and  cultivated  skill  ent  cities  of  our  country,  after  the  sac* 
of  his  two  Sons,  under  his  supervision —  cess  of  the  Philadelphia  Academy  and  its 
and  that  what  might  be  wanting  to  him-  Journal  had  demonstrated  the  feasibility 
self,  in  the  detail  of  personal  observation  and  consequence  of  such  associations. 
or  Technical  Science,  would  be  supplied  Among  them  the  New  York  Lyceum  of 
b^  a  veteran  of  Natural  History,  such  as  Natural  History,  and  the  Boston  Socie^ 
his  old  and  dear  friend.  Dr.  Bachman —  of  Natural  History,  have  become  promi- 
he  could  enter  with  confidence  upon  so  Aent.  But  up  to  so  late  a  date  as  1826-6» 
serious  an  undertaking.  A  more  lovely  nothing  of  great  importance  had  yet  been 
unity  of  purpose,  and  a  more  consistent  accomplished,  in  the  department  of  Mam- 
or  nobler  dedication  of  all  kindred  ties,  malogy,  by  Americans.  The  first  Dis- 
in  an  unselfish  loyalty  to  the  highest  in-  ooverers  of  North  America  had  of  course 
terests  of  General  Science,  has  never  been  carried  specimens  of  our  Animals  along 
furnished  to  the  history  of  such  themes,  with  them  on  their  return  voyMes.  They 
than  that  offered  bjr  the  Family  of  J.  J.  were  rather  Navigators  than  Naturalists» 
Audubon,  in  even  its  remoter  relations  !  and  necessarily  ail  the  additions  they 
There  is  to  us  something  very  high  in  could  make  to  Science,  beyond  the  mere 
this  community  of  social  and  familiar  life  skins  they  took  back  with  them,  must 
dedicated  to  such  ends,  which  we  con-  have  been  characterized  by  the  romantic 
oeive  to  be  perhaps  the  most  legitimate  spirit  which  belonged  to  the  period, 
and  exalting.  We  have  no  truer  mission  Hence  it  is  that  all  the  old  Writers  who 
here  than  tluLt  of  Commentators  upon,  and  treated  of  the  Animals  of  this  Continent, 
Illustrators  of,  God*s  first  revewtion  to  fell  into  consequent  errors.  As  they 
na— **the  Bibleof  Natures  and  it  would  were  dependent  first  upon  these  Navi- 
be  very  difficult  to  find  a  Family  whose  gators,  and  then  upon  the  vague  reports 
deeds  and  history  more  entirely  illustrate  of  Travelers,  who— though  they  may 
their  recognition  of  such  an  Apbstleship.  have  possessed  the  physical  hardihood 
They  may  be  called  the  Levites  of  a  new  and  energy  necessary  to  the  explorers  of 
order  of  Priesthood  in  the  Temple  of  Na-  a  new  country — are  not  to  be  supposed  to 
ture !  In  discussing  this  detail  of  the  have  commanded  the  d^ree  of  Scientific 
circumstanaes  which  smoothed  the  way  accuracy  indispensable  to  their  reliability 
to  the  success  of  the  new  work  upon  the  upon  such  themes.  To  give  some  faint 
Quadrupeds  ofAmerica,  we  cannot  escape  idea  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a 
from  the  necessity  of  giving  the  reverse  progress  to  anything  like  accuracy  in 
view  of  the  difficulties  with  which  both  such  a  Science,  we  shall  offer  a  faint  and 
Audubon  and  Dr.  Bachman  had  to  con-  rapid  Historical  outline, 
tend,  and  must  overcome  in  its  farther  Hernandez,  among  the  earliest  Snanish 
progress.  That  these  were  not  slight,  adventurers  after  the  conquest  of  Mexico, 
perhaps  we  have  already  said  enough  to  furnished  in  his  journal  descriptions  of 
intimate.  We  have  remarked  that  the  manyoftheQuadrupedsof  that  country; 
conditions  of  our  '*  Home  Intelligence "  giving,  however,  only  the  Mexican  and 
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gsrd  Tbeodat,  and  CharleToix,  as  travel-  thie  sra  the  names  of  tbosr  i»  tilt  Old 
er«  who,  about  the  same  time  threw  some  World  who  have  more  indirectly  contri* 
light — and  that  about  equally  distinct  with  buted  to  this  end.  They  are  pniicipall)r 
the  specimens  above — upon  the  Quadru-  those  Naturalists  who  havt- collected  front 
peds  of  Canada.  such  sources  as  we  have  designated,. 
In  1749,  Peter  Kalm,  an  intelligent  the  accbunts  of  habits  whicb  they  have- 
Swede,  journejred  through  portions  of  furnished,  and  depended  foptheif  measure* 
North  America,  and  in  particular  describ-  ments,  descriptions  and  nomeudaturer 
ed  the  Hudson's  Bay  Quadrupeds,  and  upon  such  stuffed  skins  and  specimens  as* 
those  of  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  they  could  obtain  from  any  othei  sources, 
indeed  nearly  all  the  Northern  and  Middle  We  give  them  as  nearly  as  we  can  re- 
States.  His  work,  originally  written  in  member,  in  something  lUce  the  succetsioi^ 
the  Swedish  language,  was  soon  after-  of  their  works. 

wards  translated  into  the  German  and        After  the  English  WiUoagbby  and  his- 
English.    It  is  of  much  more  value  than  admirable  commentator  and  papil,  Ray, 
the  ordinary  books  of  travelers  of.  that  in  1678,  the  most  important  namest  of 
Bra.     We  have,  also,  **  Travels  in  North  course-  <;re  those  of  Lwnsus,.  the  great 
America,*'  in  the  years  1780-82,  *' By  Swedcr  whose  labors  commenced  about 
the  Marquis  de  Chastellux,**  which  de-  the  year  1730,  and  6uffi>n,  bis  intellectu- 
serves  to  be  mentioned.    The  famous  ^  antipode  and  rival,  in  France.    The 
**  Expedition"  of  Lewis  &  Clark,  up  the  "  Technical  School"  of  Linneus  preceded 
Missouri,  in  1804-5-6,  is  well  known  to  hy  a  few  years  that  oi  Buffon,  which  went 
have  been  productive  of  important  results  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  disregarding- 
in  the  elevation  of  the  Natural  History  of  all  systems  of  Nomenolatare,  and  any  be 
that  till  then  perilous  and  almost  unex-  called  the  Biographical  School.    Between 
plored  region.    Desmarest,  a  Frenchman,  these  two  masters  all  succeeding  Naluial- 
pablished  his  **  Mammaloeie,"  in  Paris,  ists  have  been,  until  late  years,  divided. 
in  1820.    This  is  a  faultv  but  laborious  About  1743,  Mark  Catesby  piibiished 
compilation  of  another  closet  Naturalist,  *'  The  Natural  History  of  Carolina,  Fiori- 
which,  although  it  pretended  to  particular  ida  and  the  Bahama  Islands,"  wkh  220 
minuteness  in  the  Classification  of  Ameri-  plates.    This  book  is  still  of  some  value, 
can  Animals,  fails  rather  lamentably  short  from  the  fact  thai  the  plates  were  color- 
in  many  grave  particulars.     We  shall  ed  and  can  be  barely  recognized.    Ed- 
have  more  to  say  of  this,  work  in  another  wards  afterwards  edited  it,  177 L     Schre- 
connection.  But  the  celebrated  Dr.  Rich-  ber,  a  dull  and  inaccurate  Copyist,  pub- 
ardson  made  amends  for  this,  in  1829,  limbed  a  work  upon  Quadrupeds  in  1773y 
when  he  published  his  valuable  **  Fauna  which  is  of  little  value.    We  then  have 
Boreali    Americana."     This   gentleman  the  "  Miscellenea  Zoologioa"  oi  Piofes* 
bravely  took  the  field  in  person,  and  in  sor  Pallas.    He  i»  perhaps  the  most  dis- 
tbe  devoted  spirit  of  Audubon  subjected  tinguished  of  the  disciples  of  Linnaeus ;. 
himself  to  many  perils  and  hardships,  in  ^as  a  great  traveler,  and  well  versed 
journeyings  through  the  Polar  Regions  in  in  many  branches  of  Natural  Science, 
search  of   information    concerning   the  Pennant  next  publishes  his  *'  History  oi 
nearly  entire  range  of  their  naturS  pro-  Quadrupeds,*  1779.    This  was  undoubt- 
dnctions.    For  true  Science,  he  may  be  ediy  an  accomplished  Englishman,   of 
placed  at  the  head  of  European  Natural-  Chissical  and  AntiquaMan  attainments  ; 
lats  who  have  worked  in  person  upon  our  l>at  as  usual,  all  the  English  writers  over- 
home  field.    His  contributions  to  Mam-  value  the  imporUnce  ef  bis  labors    He 
maloiry  are  very  highly  appreciated  by  did  nothing  out  of  himself,  but  compiled 
our  Naturalists ;  as  are  also  the  observa-  gracefully.     But  the  Giant  of  laborious. 
tions  of  Franklin — another  daring  Ex-  dullness  is  the  Compiler  Gmelin,  who- 
pjorer  of  the  same  field — the  results  of  about  this  time  edited  the  thirteenth  edi- 
which  are  given  in  the  Fauna.  tion    of   the   *'  Sy^ema   Nuttmt,"     He 
Having  now  brought  down  our  outline  added  to  this  vast  work  of  Limuras,  all 
to  tbe  somewhat  pivotal  period  (we  mean  that  bad  since  been  discovered  in  the- 
tkat  between  1825  and  1829)  in  the  pro-  whole  World  of  Nature,  and  has  beea  so. 
greas  of  Mammalogy,  to  a  certain  degree  slavishly  true  to  the  dry  Technical  method 
of  pronunciation  among  us — so  far  as  the  of  his  Master,  tliat  even,  bis  fellow  Dis- 
Iftbors  of  tbe  Foreigners  we  have  men-  ciples  were  astonished  at  the  monstrous. 
tJoned  can  be  said  to  have  aided  in  it  im-  accumulation  ef  unilluminatedtecminolo- 
raediately  by  personal  observation— we  gy  bis  ant-like  patience  had  heaped  to- 
atuUl  proceed  to  group  on  each  side  of  getber,  and  some  of  them  went  off  ift 
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quarter.  We  hare  the  folio  wing  consistent  finitions  of  Natural  History.    In  proof 

announcement  upon  pafce27,  which  may  that,  so  far  as  the  •«  R^gne  Animal  ••  is 

probably  illustrate  our  insinuation :  concerned,  Cuvier  is  nobody,  he  asserts 

"  Willughby  was  the  most  accomplished  *^*^  "j"  ^^^  investigation  and  know- 
Zoologist  of  this  or  any  other  country ;  for  '«dge  of  recent  Quadrupeds,  he  has  been 
all  the  honor  that  has  been  given  to  Ray  ^iHy  equaled  by  the  illustrious  Geoffrey 
so  far  as  concerns  Systematic  Zoology,  be»  St.  Hilaire — that  bis  system  of  Omilho- 
longs  exclunively  to  him.  He  alone  is  the  logy  is  inferior  to  that  of  Temminik, 
rnthor  of  that  System  tohieh  both  Ray  and  and  is  vnthal  so  defective  that  it  has  called 
lAnmBus  Uh^  for  their  guid€,  which  was  forth  an  exposition  from  one  of  the  first 
b^th^^tl^*^  •^^'*^  "^  «>n/eM«<  ZoologisU  of  Europe,  Charies  Lucien  Bo- 
^  naparte — of  treacherous  memory— is  this 
Both  of  them  Englishmen,  and  therefore  ''first  Zoologist.  The  man  who  has  not 
both  of  them  founders  of  **  System'* —  been  sufficiently  content  with  forswear, 
one  of  Creneral  System,  and  the  other  of  ing  bis  obligations  to  American  Science — 
Particular.  This  is  pretty  fair  for  £ne-  in  denying  any  to  Audubon — but  has  far- 
Kshmen  !  Now  the  true  mode  of  regard-  ther  prostituted  such  claims  as  he  may 
ing  the  different  claims  of  Discoverers  have  won  to  scientific  fame,  in  denouncing 
seems  to  be  easily  illustrated.  No  doubt  the  greatest  Naturalist  of  the  Country 
many  thousand  persons  had  observed  the  which  has  given  to  his  Family  name  its 
top  of  the  tea-kettle  lifted  by  steam,  and  immortal  recognition !  In  this  he  has 
bad  vaguely  thought  of  it  as  indicating  only  acted  consistently  t 
some  power  in  that  agent  which  might  Now,  we  are  perfectly  ready  to  admit 
be  usefully  applied ;  but  only  one  man  the  claims  of  St.  Hilaire,  Temminik,  or 
embodied  these  undefined  ideas — which  any  other  true  roan,  to  excellence  in  his 
are  perhaps  as  old  as  humanity — into  peculiar  department ;  a  claim  which  Cu- 
an  Iron  Conaueror  of  elements  and  vier  himself  would  not  have  denied,  so 
space,  which  has  changed  the  face  of  fiar  as  particulars  go;  but  we  must  be 
the  world.  So  Lister  and  Willuebby,  permitted  to  protest  against  the  bombastic 
in  common  with  many  others,  doubt-  denunciations  of  that  presuming  scion  of 
less  recognized  the  importance  of  ♦*  Sys-  a  noble  family — Lucien  Bonaparte — bc- 
tem  **  in  investigating  the  Natural  World,  in^  quoted  against  the  great  men  of  a 
and  may  and  did,  to  a  certain  extent,  Science  in  which  he  was  only  a  disap- 
act  upon  the  thon^t  themselves;  but  pointed  Amateur.  Swainson  admits  gen- 
to  Linnaeus  unquestionably  belongs  the  erously,  as  Englishmen  sometimes  know 
undivided  glory  of  having  demonstrated  how  to  do,  the  transcendent  genius  Curier 
its  importance  and  forced  a  reception  of  *'  has  shown  as  a  Geologist  and  Compa- 
it  upon  the  world  by  his  prodigious  la-  rative  Anatomist,  in  his  splendid  theories 
bors.  He  is  the  true  Inventor,  so  far  as  and  his  fossil  investigations  f* — but  yet 
Invention  means  anything.  We  deny  thinks  that  **  the  Rigne  Animal,  for  all 
the  possibility  of "  New  Thoughts,"  as  purposes  of  philosophic  or  natural  ar- 
they  are  called.  We  have  held  in  our  rangement,  will  serve  only,  like  the  Sus- 
own  minds,  since  time  began,  all  the  Pos-  tema  Natura,  to  mark  the  period  of  a 
sibilities  of  Science,  and  what  is  called  bygone  era !" 

Invention  is  merely  the  reduction  of  these  The  fiBct  is,  that  Cuvier's  application  of 
Possibilities  to  practical  results;  and  the  "Comparative  Anatomv"  to  the  defini- 
experience  or  knowledge  of  no  single  tions  of  Zoology,  whicn  Mr.  Swainson 
person  accomplishes  this,  but  all  Human-  has  so  much  disregarded,  and  upon  the 
ity  contributes  to  it,  until,  at  the  proper  strength  of  which  disregard  he  prophe- 
s4age  in  the  progression,  some  one  man  sied  the  ephemeral  life  of  the  '*  R^e 
seizes  upon  and  completes  its  develop-  Animal,"  nas  been  adopted  by  nearly 
ment  in  the  Utilitarian  sense.  We  there-  all  the  true  Naturalists  who  have  sue- 
fore  regard  the  extravagant  assumptions  ceeded  Cuvier,  up  to  Audubon.  He> 
of  Swainson,  in  favor  of  British  Natu-  though  prevented  by  circumstances  from' 
ralists,  as  a  very  innocent  sort  of  bigotry  making  use  of  it  in  the  earliest  part  of 
Even  his  characteristic  depreciation  of  his  career  as  a  Naturalist,  availed  nimself 
Cuvier  is  only  illustrative  of  the  long  of  **  Comparative  Anatomy  "  so  soon  as 
standing  jealousy  between  John  Bull  and  his  acquaintance  with  that  distinguished 
Crapeau.  He  nnds  very  little  of  im-  disciple  ot  Cuvier,  Macgillivray  of  Edin- 
portance  in  the  System  of  Comparative  burgh  enabled  him  to  become  acquainted 
Anatomy  introduced  by  htm  into  the  de-  with  its  technicalities  and  elements.  Now^ 
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which  were  scattered,  as  we  hare  ahowu,  who  went  into  the  woods  to  study  Mam- 
through  such  distant  and  obscure  medi-  inalogy  for  himself,  and  in  that  depart- 
ums.  His  becanne  first  the  task  of  re-  ment  began  to  throw  off  the  absolute 
liucing^  them  to  something  resembling  a  ahd  slavish  dependence  upon  the  facts 
System.  Godman,  though  yoking,  was  a  and  nomenclature  of  Foreigners  which 
Physician  of  thorough  ^ience,  and  it  is  had  so  long  disgraced  us.  He  had  the 
probable  that  the  prepossessions  of  his  precedent  of  Wilson's  ennobling  exam-  * 
Profession  gave  him  that  thorough  bias  pie  in  Ornithology,  to  be  sure ;  but  that 
towards  the  school  of  Comparative  Anat-  does  not  subtract  from  the  manliness  and 
omy  which  we  perceive  in  his  treatment  resolution  which  enabled  him  to  com- 
Ue  was  one  of  its  earliest  Disciples  here,  mence  the  same  revolution  on  behalf  of 
and,  as  is  so  frequently  the  case,  under  Quadrupeds.  And  again  as  the  first  Amer- 
•uch  circumstances,  has  carried  his  Ana-  ican  Author  who  has  reduced  our  Mam- 
tomical  definitions  to  an  extreme  of  dry  and  malogy  to  anjthing  bordering  upon  **  Sjtb- 
often  fatiguing  minuteness.  This,  how-  tem" — as  it  js  now  recognized — in  intro- 
ever,  is  a  good  fault ;  at  least  it  is  far  bet-  ducing  Comparative  Anatomy  to  its  defi- 
ter  than  the  other  ejctreme  of  no  deiini-  nitions.  Then  he  must  be  admitted  as 
tion  at  all.  Cardeasness  or  prejudice  the  first  who  united  the  **  System'*  of 
upon  this  point,  has  gone  further  than  Lionaus,  the  charming  anecdotal  fiiog- 
anythiog  el^  towards  the  almost  inextri-  raphies  of  Buffon,  with  the  precise  Ana- 
cable  involvroent  into  which  the  Classifi-  tomical  definitions  of  Cuvier.  His  Biof^- 
cation  of  some  even  of  our  most  common  raphies  are  unusually  pleasing,  and  his 
Species  has  fallen.  The  absurd  opinion  facts  with  regard  to  habits  are  in  most 
that  a  consideration  of  the  dental  arrange-  cases  valuable.  His  Illustrations  are  of 
tnent  and  osseous  structure  is  not  the  small  value.  He  made  no  pretensions  as 
niost  sure  criterion  of  Class,  has  cost  our  an  Artist.  The  majority  of  his  plates  are 
modern  Naturalist  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  copied  from  every  direction,  though  Le- 
Habit,  form,  size  and  color,  which  were  seur,  a  French  Artist  of  some  cleverness^ 
formerly  depended  upon,  are  alto^ther  did  many  for  him. 
too  vague  to  furnish  data  for  Science.  This  may  be  accounted  for  and  excused 
Though  Godman  felt  this  strongly,  and  by  the  condition  of  Illustrative  Art  at  this 
carried  his  conviction  to  an  extreme  in  period.  The  illustration  both  of  Birds 
the  action  of  his  labors,  yet  he  fell  far  and  Animals  was  now  in  its  infancy, 
shortof  accomplishing  what  was  demand-  Here  occurs  the  advent  of  the  latest,  the 
ed.  He  died  in  the  midst  of  his  work,  most  brilliant  and  attractive  feature  of  the 
and  in  the  flush  of  his  life.  Undoubted-  development  of  Natural  Science.  We 
ly  there  was  that  promise  in  him,  which  refer  to  Illustration,  of  which  Mr.  Audu- 
would  have  accomplished  a  vast  deal  bon  is  as  much  the  Father  and  Inventor 
more.  But  he  belonged  to  a  new  country  as  Linnieus,  Buflbn  and  Cuvier  are  of  their 
and  a  new  race,  with  an  infant  Literature  respective  Schools.  It  is  an  absurd  criti- 
and  Science  just  struggliug  for  a  place,  cism  of  those  who  pretend  to  a  technical 
We  had  not  yet  grown  out  sufficiently  connoivseurshipof  Classic  and  Italian  art, 
from  beneath  the  overcoming  shadows  of  which  supposes  that  because  sculpture  in 
the  Gieat  European  names ;  and  though  Greece  succeeded  in  embodying  so  di- 
Godman  may  be  classed  next  to  Wilson  vinely  our  ideas  of  majesty,  strength, 
in  the  Independent  School  here,  yet  it  is  beauty  and  grace,  in  marble  counterfeits 
evident  that  he  has  not  risen  quite  above  of  the  human  lorm — that  necessarily  the 
the  natural  awe  of  Old  World  celebrities,  same  chisels  or  pencils  would  work  with 
Although,  like  Wilson  and  Audubon,  he  equal  skill  and  accuracy  the  forms  of  ani- 
went  out  into  the  rugged  by-ways  of  the  mal  life  which  appear  in  the  **  reliefs  "of  ' 
Natural  World  to  examine  its  creatures  temples,  or  frescoes  of  cathedrals ;  and 
/or  himself,  he  rather  suggests  dissent  that  because  the  Italians  produced  mag- 
from  these  authorities  than  asserts  it,  nificent  effects  in  grouping  the  passions 
even  though  his  own  common  sense  and  of  the  Elements  in  Landscape,  or  de- 
otwiervation  have  convinced  him  that  he  pi(;tin^  those  of  the  Human,  through 
was  right.  It  would  be  coarse  to  judge  Historical  or  Domestic  scenes,  inconnec- 
harshly  of  one  who  did  not  live  up  to  tion,  there/ore^  they  were  accustom- 
the  ordinary  stage  of  fixed  development,  ed  to  throw  into  the  Illustration  of  all 
Such  timidity  was  natural  both  to  his  Birds  and  Beasts  the  same  vitality  of  ab- 
period  and  his  years.  Let  us  then  do  him  solute  truth.  The  idea,  to  any  wise 
all  honor  as  the  first  American  Naturaliot  apprehension,  carries  absurdity  upon  the 
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not  alone  the  creature  itself  in   some    world,  as  the  Painthics  of  Landeeer,  in 
striking  attitude,  characteristic  of  its  ha-    Domestic  and  Semi  •Domesticated    Ani- 
hits,  but,  as  well,  the  very  scene  in    mals  surpass  those  of  the  Dutch,  or  any 
which    it  was  first  observed.    In   the    other  School!  The  same  extraordinary  Art 
Quadrnpedsof  America,  a  group  of  Elks    which  created  the  Plates  of  the  Birds, 
standing  and  Ijring  beneath  the  shadows    makesit8elfreco|cnized  in  the  Quadrupeds, 
of  the   bordering  trees,  is  seen  looking    In  a  severely  critical  spirit  we  might  say 
out  upon  the  undulations  of  those  vast    that  there  appears,  perhaps,  something 
prairies  of  the  Upper  Missouri,  where    more  of  stiflhess  than  is  apparent  in  the 
Audubon  saw  them,  on  his  tour  to  that    figures  of  the  Plates  to  the  Birds.    This 
region.    The  BuffiUo,  with  Bull,  Cow    is,  comparatively,  a  petty  fault      We 
and  Calves,  in  the  foreground,  is  shown    cannot  look  for  all  the  buoyant  spirit  and 
in  the  same  scenes,  with  the  long,  dark    elastic  freshness  of  vouth  in  the  work  of 
lines  of  the  immense  herd  fading  under    even  such  a  man,  whose  years  have  pass- 
the  plane  where  the  green  sea  of  grass    ed  65,  nor  can  we  expect  all  the  won- 
and  the  arch  of  the  blue  sky  are  blended,    derful  traits  of  his  Genius  to  be  infused 
Sa  the  fatal  eye  of  the  Canada  Lynx,    into  the  execution  of  his  Collaborateurs. 
with  the  yellow  beat  of  ferocity  in  it.    It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  we  feel  the 
compels  a  sort  of  shiver  from  us  as  we    infusion  of  his  presence  throughout,  and 
see  it  in  the  act  of  springing  upon  its  un-    that  all  parties  concerned  have  shown 
conscious  prey,  amidst  the  broken  rocks,    themselves  worthy  to  share  with  him  the 
the  decaying  logs  and  tangled  firs  of  a    glory  of  such  a  Work. 
Northern  forest.    Even  the  little  Wood-        But  here  we  most  confess  that  we  have 
Mouse  is  shown  amidst  the  huge  drift    been,  in  this  disquisition  upon  lUustra- 
logs  and  the  mighty  desolation  throu^^h    tive  Art,  decoyed  ahead  of  the  Historical 
which  the  Lower  Mississippi  holds  its    march  of  our  subject;  we  must,  there- 
sombre  way,  and  amidst  which  this  crea-    fore,  return.    Although  we  have  shown 
tare  finds  its  most  congenial  home.    It    that  there  were  man)r  reasons  why  the 
ia  in  such  hearty  and  faithful  dedication    Illustrations  given    in    Dr.    6odman*s 
of  the  best  and  highest  attributes  of  Ge-    Work  should  not  have  been  remarkable 
nius  to  the  work  of  <*  Illustrating "  Na-    in  any  other  sense  than  for  their  inac- 
tural  History — as  we  have  imperfectly    curacy,  the  same  excuses  are  not  appli- 
sketched  above — that  the  generic  differ-    cable  in  extenuation  of  the  wretched  and 
ence  between  what  was  called  lUustra-    monstrous   Illustrations   which  accoro- 
tion  before,  and  the  School  Mr.  Audubon    pany  the  most  important  work  next  to 
has  founded,  is  to  be  perceive.    Others     that  of  Godman  on  the  Natural  History 
have  trifled  with  it,  made  mere  baby-toy-    of  America.    We  refer  to  the  **  Natural 
ingsof  what  they  undertook.    Mr.  Audu-    History  of  New  York,"  published  «*  by 
bon  has  elevated  it  into  the  rank  of  high-    Authority"  of  the  State  in  1842.    We 
est  Art !  The  celebrity  of  Landseer  in  de-    have  nothing  to  do  with  the  other  de- 
picting the  passions  and  characteristics  of    partments  of  this  Work  at  present,  but 
X>omestic  Animals — the  high  value  even    with  that  of    Mammalogy,  for  which 
of  engravings  from  his  Paintings,  shows    James    £.    Dekay    has   assumed    the 
what  art  impulsion  the  rare  Plates  of  the    responsibility.    This  gentleman,  who  is 
**  Birds  of  America  *'  has  given  to  the  taste    a  respectable  and  laborious  Compiler,  has 
for  this  sort  of  illustration  lately.  Men  are    not  been  content  with  furnishing  **to 
beginning  to  take  curious  and  sympathetic    order  "  a  commendably  accurate  replica- 
1;         interest  in  expositions  of  the  life,  pas-    tion  of  all  the  slavitfb  errors  of  Harlan 
aions  and  habits  of  the  lower  forms  of    and  the  natural  ones  of  Godman,  but  has 
animal  existence,  and  to  feel  how  graphi-    as  well  aspired  to  illuminate  the  donkey- 
cally  they  illustrate  their  own.    We  will    ish  drudgery  of  his  labors  by  a  repetition 
not  say  that  Audubon's  Illustrations  of    of  all  the  mfct  spicy  faults  of  his  Euro- 
theQuadrupedsof  America  have  equaled    pean  prototypes.    In  addition,  he  has 
the  })ainting6  of  Landseer,  in  his  own    filled  his  Illustrative  departirent  with  the 
department    That  would  be  unjust,  as    boldest  burlesques  of  Animal  Forms  that 
'\         Landseer  has  worked  one  field  and  Audu-    we  have  perceived  in  the  last  half  cen- 
bon  another.    But  we  do  say  that,  so  far    tury— although  Landseer  in  Animals  and 
t^.         as  they  have  progressed,  the  Illustrations    Audubon  in  Birds  had  both  preceded 
^.:        of  the  «*  Quadrupeds   of  America"  as    him!     We  will  just  dismiss  this  Work 
'^'^        much  surpass  any  efforts  of  the  same    with  the  remark  that  we  hope  the  olber 
^  kind  which  have  yet  been  given  to  the    Yolnmea  are  better'.    As  for  this  it  k  a 
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MONOPOLIES. 

Much  is  written  and  said  in  this  coun-  as  to  the  expediency  of  granting;  chartera 

try  about  Monopolien,  and  an  idea  has  of  any  kind ;  the  feeling  at  this  time  is 

been  indastriously  spre^  abroad,  that  to  undoubtedly  generally  opposed  to  them ; 

protect  the  labor  of  the  United  States  so  still  they  are  lawful,  and  in  this  State 

as  to  secure  it  against  the  vicious  systems  such  charters  can  be  obtained  for  pur- 

of  Europe,  which  so  much  depress  man  poses  specified  through  means  prescnbed 

in  the  scale  of  social  life,  is  granting  oy  law.    But  as  we  have  said,  in  this 

Monopolies  to  those  concerned  in  manu-  there  is  no  Monopoly, 

lactures  and  mechanic  arts.  What   Monopolies   really   are,   and 

Now,  although  to  those  acquainted  when  and  how  they  were  create],  may 

with  the  subject,  this  is  very  well  known  be  shown  in  few  words. 

to  have  not  the  slightest  foundation  in  King  Henry  YII.  of  England,  fn  the 

tmth,  but  to  be  a  mere  invention  to  de-  3[ear  1506,  granted  a  license  to  Augus- 

eeive  the  ignorant,  we  think  it  would  tini  Chigi,  a  merchant  of  Sienna  in  Tus- 

be  well  to  examine  into  the  origin  of  cany,  to  import  from  Flanders,  or  else* 

Monopolies,  and  to  show  what  really  where,  into  England,  thirteen  hundred 

are  obnoxious  or  liable  to  the  odium  quintals  of  alum,  and  allowed  none  else 

which  attaches  to  that  much  misused  to  import  any  until  he  should  sell  off  all 

term.  of  his  said  quantity,  provided,  however. 

In  making  this  inquiry  it  will  be  our  that  neither  he  nor  his  factors  should 

purpose,  in  the  few  remarks  we  make,  sell  the  said  alum  at  a  higher  price  than 

to  snow  that  Monopolies  are  particular  one  pound  six  shillinrs  and  eightpenet 

privileges,  granted  to  certain  subjects  or  per  quintal  or  hundredweight, 

citizens,  which  are  refused  to  others,  liv-  [n  1530,  an  act  of  parliament  was 

ing  under  the  same  government,  and  that  passed,  **  that  all  hemp  growing  within 

therefore,  if  we  except  the  charters  grant-  five  mfles  of  firidport,  shall  be  sold  no* 

ed  for  banking  purposes,  there  are  lite*  where  but  in  that  town ;  that  no  persons 

rally  no  Monopolies  of  any  kind  in  the  other  than  such  who  shall  dwell  and  in- 

United  States.  habit  the  said  town  of  Bridiiort,  shall 

Every  trade  and  profession  of  ever^  make  out  of  the  said  town  any  cables, 

nature  and  kind,  every  pursuit  in  bust-  hawsers,  &c.,  made  of  hemp,  in  any  other 

ness,  is  alike  open  to  every  individual  in  place  or  places  within  the  said  distance 

this  country,    if  any  man  or  set  of  men  of  five  miles  froril  the  said  town.** 

shall  elect  to  enga^  in  mining  or  manu*  In  1534,  it  was  enacted  by  Parliament, 

&cturing,  the  way  is  open  for  them  to  do  **  that  no  person  within  the  town  of 

so,  upon  precisely  the  same  terms  and  in  Worcester,   England,  shall   make  any 

the  same  manner  as  it  is  for  any  other  cloth  but  the  proper  inhabitants  of  the 

man  or  set  of  men— all  parties  concerned  said  city  and  town,  excepting  persons 

are  in  an  equal  manner  liable  for  the  who  make  cloth  for  their  own  and  fam* 

payment  of  debts.  ih'es*  wear.** 

It  is  true  that  certain  persons  may,  in  In  1544  Parliament  enacted,  ^  That  no 

some  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  unite  person  whatever,  within  or  nigh  to  the 

for  the  accomplishment  of  certain  objects.  County  of  York,  shall  make  any  oover- 

and  not  be  liable,  each  of  them,  beyond  lets  for  sale,  but  inhabitants  a'oiie  dweU* 

the  amount  specifically  applied  by  him  ing  within  the  city  and  its  snburLs,iipoA 

to  the  accomplishment  of  that  object;  forfeiture  of  the  same.** 

bat  in  this  there  is  no  Monopoly, because.  In  1552,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  ¥!» 

with   the  exception   named,  the  same  there  was  passed  another  monopolizing 

privilege  is  given  to  all.    Now  far  it  is  act,    **  confininr  the    making   of  feh 

right  and  proper  to  permit  the  privileges  hats,   thrummed   hats,   coverlets,    and 

iv^ich  are  nothing  more  nor  less  than  diaper  linen,  to  the  city  of  Norwich,  and 

special  partnerships,  is  another  question  to  all  other  corporate  and  market  towns 

-wholly  different  from  that  of  granting  of  that  county." 

Monopolies.    Nor  is  it  our  purpose  at  In  1554  it  was  enacted,  that  **  whoso* 

this  time  to  meet  that  question.    Opin-  ever  shall  wear  silk  in  or  upon  his  ha^ 

ioas  of  wise  and  good  men  differ  much  bonnet,  girdle,  scabbard,  hose,  or  shoes, 

▼QL  IT. — ^MO.  TL  4% 
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■nils  wi(h  the  fleeces  of  their  flocks ;  that  peace  should  floarisb  to  the  ntmost  limits 

oar  miners  shoald  extract  the  rich  miner-  of  our  widely  extended  borders— and  to 

al  treasures  from  the  teeming  bosom  of  reach  this  happy  consummation,  nothing 

the  earth,  that  our  planters  should  reap  more  is  necessary  than  to  protect  our 

rich  rewards  in  the  abundance  of  their  well-condition«l  laborers  from  the  ricious 

crops  of  cotton,  rice  and  tobacco,  and  systems  by  which  men  are  kepi  down 

the  surplus  of  our  productions  should  be  and  depressed  underthe  monarchical  insti- 

carried  to  the  rarious  marts  of  the  world  tutions  and  privileged  orders  of  foreign 

by  our  gallant  ships ;  that  the  arts  of  despotisms. 


THE    CREATION   OF    VALUES. 

WrrHOUT  going  into  the  intricacies  of  ant  ingredients  for  the  well-being  of  its 

political  economy,  it  is  prsposed  in  this  population,  at  this  particular  time ;  and 

article  to  consider  in  a  common  sense  naving  shown  what  we  belieye  to  be  our 

manner,  what  it  is  that  creates  values,  position  in  regard  to  them,  we  shall  next 

mud  how  they  are  accumulated.  consider  what  is  the  best  policy  for  the 

If  we  inquire  into  the  foundation  of  all  government  to  pursue  (in  the  language 

Talues,  we  shall  be  led  to  the  ineviUible  of  the  Constitution)  most  to  promote  **  the 

conclusion,  that  there  are  a  multiplicity  general  welfare."    In  soil  and  climate* 

of  ingredients  in  their  creation  :  Labor,  m  the  possession  of  forests,  fisheries, 

skill,  invention,  soil,  climate,  the  presence  minerals,  &c.,  indeed  in  all  natural  en- 

of  natural  endowments,  such  as  forests,  dowments,  is  there  any  country  upon 

fisheries,  minerals,  &c.,  and  also  water  the  habitable  globe  that  can  boast  of  such 

privileges,  roads,  canals,  and  other  means  a  profusion.    The  Rev.  Timothy  Dwight, 

of  using  them  and  conve3ring  them  to  in  his  valedictory  address  delivered  to  his 

market  class  in  1 776,  in  speaking  of  the  country. 

In  considering,  therefore,  the  power  pos-  thus  describes  it :    **  Whatever  may  con- 

M8sed  by  a  nation  or  people  to  create  duce  to  health,  plenty,  and  happiness,  is 

and  accumulate  values,  we  must  take  into  almost  the  spontaneous  products  of  its 

calculation  bow  far  they  can  command  fields.    Our  com  is  of  every  kind  of  the 

any  or  all  of  these  ingredients;  for  ex-  best  quality,  and  of  a  quantity  that  can- 

actly  in  the  proportion  in  which  they  are  not  be  measured.    Our  cattle  and  fruits 

more  or  less  present,  will  be  the  power  of  every  kind  are  without  number.    Our 

with  which  values  can  be  created.  plants  and  flowers,  for  health  and  plea- 

We   think  this  position   so  impre^-  sure,  appear  to  have  been  scattered  by  the 

nable  that  we  shall  not  waste  time  in  same  benevolent  hand  which  called  forth 

undertaking  to  fortify  a  self-evident  truth,  the  luxuriance  of  Eden.    All  that  the 

There  is  no  fair  way  of  estimating  what  wish  of  an  epicure,  the  pride  of  beauty, 

ought  to  be  the  policy  of  any  nation  or  the  curious  mind  of  a  naturalist  can 

without  an   examination  into  the  pre-  ask  to  variegate  the  table  of  luxury,  to 

senceor  absence  of  these  original  sources  increase  the  shrine  of  splendor,  or  de- 

of  national  wealth.  light  the  endless  thirst  of  knowledge,  is 

If  it  can  be  shown  that  they  exist  in  showered  in  profusion  on  this,  the  favor- 
an  uncommon  degree  in  any  one  country,  ed  land  of  Heaven. 
we  shall  contend  that  it  is  the  bounden  *'  Nor  are  these  bounties  bestowed  only 
duty  of  the  people  of  that  country,  sepa-  on  the  earth.  The  ocean,  the  lakes,  and 
rate  and  apart  from  all  other  considera-  the  rivers  pour  forth  an  unlimited  abun- 
tions  of  intercourse  with  any  or  all  other  dance  of  wealth  and  pleasure.  Common- 
countries,  to  frame  its  laws  in  such  man-  ly  the  munificence  ol  the  Deity  is  equal- 
ner  as  shall  best  tend  to  the  use  of  any  Iv  distributed.  Where  the  soil  is  barren, 
or  all  of  them,  so  as  to  produce  from  them  the  sea  is  fruitful  and  supplies  the  de- 
the  greatest  amount  in  value  and  of  com-  feet.  Where  the  land  is  fertile,  the  sea  is 
fort  and  happiness  to  the  people.  empty  and  unfurnished.   Here,  the  ocean 

We  have  advanced  these  truisms  with  and  the  continent  were  evidently  formed 

a  Tiew  to  examine  in  what  degree  the  for  each  other  by  the  same  open  hand. 

United  States  possesses  these  all-import-  and  stored  with  blessings  by  the  same 
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w — for  it  is  the  foundation  of  all  the  Can  any  man  of  common  sense  beliere, 
=%3tng8  enjoyed  by  the  great  mass  of  the  that  if  by  any  chanee  in  the  institutions 
>ple — and  that  is,  the  remunerating  of  Europe,  the  people  were  to  become,  as 
irlbution  of  the  proceeds  of  labor —  they  are  in  this  country,  the  source  of 
'ing  to  the  laborer  a  much  larger  por-  power,  and  that  an  attempt  should  be 
u  of  his  earnings  than  is  yielded  to  made  to  establish  a  Republican  Govern- 
in  in  an^  other  country  on  the  globe.  ment,  that  such  a  government  could 
It  ^vas»  indeed,  for  tki$  that  our  insti-  stand,  with  the  people  in  the  condition 
l\ons  were  established,  and  without  it  in  which  they  can  scarcely  be  said  (at 
ey  cannot  exist  Monarchies,  with  present)  to  exist .'  If  any  such  there  be, 
ivileged  classes,  may  continue,  as  they  let  him  cast  hiseyes  towards  the  southern 
ave  continued  from  the  earliest  records  portion  of  this  continent,  and  there  he 
f  history,  to  hold  masses  of  mankind  will  see  the  sad  fate  of  fruitless  attempts 
>gether  by  force  and  intrigue ;  and  un-  ^  found  free  institutions  upon  the  basis 
er  that  form  of  government  a  greater  or  of  ignorance ! 

less  degree  of  discomfort  may  exist,  But  enough  of  this  aigument,  if  argu- 
ccording  as  the  people  have  more  or  ment  that  can  be  called,  which  is  little 
388  power  awarded  to  them,  by  what  are  more  than  an  appeal  to  the  pages  of  his- 
alled  Constitutional  Monarchies, as  sepa-  tory,  and  to  the  notorious  exhibitions  of 
ale  from  absolute  despotisms.  But  un-  the  every-day  experience  by  which  we 
ler  what  potentate  of  so  called  enlight-  are  surrounded. 
;ned  Europe,  can  we  And  the  great  mass  Let  us  now  return  to  the  inquiry 
>{  Ihe  population  permitted  to  partake  of  which  we  proposed  to  pursue,  namely, 
!ven  the  common  necessaries  of  life  ?  in  what  manner  the  greatest  value  can 
The  writer  of  this  article  has  recently  be  created  out  of  the  means  at  the  dispo- 
made  it  his  particular  study  to  investi-  sal  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States; 
^le  into  the  condition  of  those  who  preserving,  at  the  same  time,  the  pre- 
:^eate  all  the  value  which  results  from  sent  comfortable  condition  of  the  la- 
labor,  in  every  country  of  the  world ;  and  borers  who  sre  to  contribute  to  its  pro- 
he  solemnly  avers  it,  as  an  indisputable  duction. 

truth,  that,  with  some  very  few  excep*        No  one,  we  think,  can  doubt  the  oh- 

tions,  where  particular  skill  has  been  ac-  jects  of  those  now   possessed    of  the 

quired  in  delicate  and  difficult  manipula-  power  of  the  general  government.    The 

tion,  nowhere,  but  in  this  blessed  coun-  President  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 

try,  does  the    working-man  receive  a  sury  have  not  left  us  in  doubt  upon 

sufficiency  to  feed  and  clothe  him  with  that  head.    They  have  indeed  told  us 

anything  approaching  to  comfort  almost  in  so  many  words,  that  their  plan 

In  Christian  England,  the  laborer  is  so  is  to  confine  the  country  to  Agricultural 

robbed  of  his  reward,  that  one-eighth,  or  pursuits,  and  abandon  the  Arts  to  their 

.  one-tenth,  of  the  population,  according  fate,  unless  the  people  of  this  country 

.  to  circumstances,  are  degraded  to  such  can  be  made  to  work  at  prices  regulated 

an  extent  as  to  receive  assistance  through  by  the  price  of  labor  in  Europe. 

the   poor-rates  established  by  law.    In        Stripping  their  Messages  and  Reports 

France,  Grermany,  Switzerland — all  bver  of  all  the  verbiage  and  plausible  fallacies 

^e  Continent  of  Europe — it  is  little,  if  of  which  they  are  made  up — this  is  the 

any  better.    Throughout  Asia,  it  is  much  loiig  and  the  short  of  their  story. 

worse.    In  the  United  States  alone,  un-        Now  we  shall  endeavor  to  show  that 

der  a  proper  system  of  imposts,  can  the  if  it  were  in  their  power  to  accomplish 

mass  be  said  to  have  a  comfortable  ex-  this,  there  would  be  an  end  of  all  accn- 

istence.  mulation  of  capital  in  the  country. 

The  question,  then,  of  whether  we  We  speak  not  now  of  the  Tariff  of 
shall,  or  shall  not,  carry  out  the  system  1846— that  will  speak  for  itself  soon 
o!  governraent  under  wm'ch  we  live — the  enough — we  war  now  arainst  the  prin- 
vital  question — is,  shall  we  shut  out  ciple  of  abandoning  the  labor  of  the  coun- 
from  our  holders  the  vicious  institutions  try  to  an  unprotected  competition  with  • 
which  degrade  mail  in  the  scale  of  the  labor  of  Europe,  lowering  the  wages 
creation  ?  or  shall  this  glorious  republic  of  our  working-men  so  as  to  drive  the 
follow  the  sad  fate  of  those  which  cast  population  from  the  free  States,  to  settle 
such  a  gloom  over  the  pages  of  history,  as  Agriculturists  in  those  of  the  South- 
as  tosickenthe  heart  with  their  decay  and  western  part  of  the  Union.  This  we 
their  nUkoate  down£all  ?  have  reason  to  believe  is  Secrttarr  Walk 
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perfection  when  aU  are  rimnltaneoiisly  In  oonelasion,  therefore,  we  would 
prosperous.  press  upon  the  consideration  of  onr  read- 
Great  evil,  bowerer,  often  arises  from  ers  the  iniqait]^  of  that  system,  which 
the  errolfeoas  under-esUmate  of  the  value  avows — as  President  Polk  and  Secretary 
of  our  internal  commerce,  the  immensity  Walker  have  avowed— that  it  is  not  in  tht 
of  which  can  hardly  be  appreciated — but  power  of  Consress  to  protect  these  great 
it  is  invidious  and  unjust  to  draw  any  interests;  forSie  denial  of  protection  to 
distinctions.  These  three  pursaits  con-  one  is  the  abandonment  of  all ;  and  tht 
stitute  the  whole  wealth  of  the  nation,  day  that  shall  fix,  as  a  settled  principle  of 
giving  a  vigor,  an  activity  and  intdli-  the  general  government,  that  Congress 
gence  to  the  body  politic,  without  which  have  no  power  over  the  foreign  corn- 
man  would  be  but  a  physical  animal,  merce  of  tne  country  in  levying  imposts 
dragging  out  a  miserable  existence  in  a  upon  the  importation  of  the  products  of 
state  of  barbarism,  if  not  in  savage  other  nations,  except  for  the  purposes  of 
i¥retchedness.  revenue,  will  seal  tne  fate  of  the  creation 
We  forbear  to  introduce  statistics  into  and  accumulation  of  values  to  an  extent 
Tiew  at  this  time,  it  being  our  purpose  to  that  will  blot  out  the  United  States  from 
•peak  of  principles  rather  than  amounts,  the  family  of  independent  nations. 


FOEEIGN   MISCELLANY. 

Ai/THouoR  nothinc  of  stirtlins  interest  England  and  Russim,  in  the  course  they 
has  occurred  within  tne  month,  the  affiurs  have  adoptsd.  Thoi  is  likely  again  to  be 
of  Europe  seem  te  wear  an  unpromising  ts-  formed  a  coalition  of  European  nations 
pect.  The  Spanish  marria^  still  furnish  against  France ;  and  althougn  no  one  can 
■uterial  for  general  disiatiefaction,  even  suppose  that  the  immediate  result  will  be» 
where  no  more  angry  feelings  are  enter-  on  any  tide,  an  appeal  te  arms  from  this 
tained.  No  immediate  rupture  is  anticipat-  cause  alone,  it  canooC  be  denied  that  a  tem- 
•d  in  consequence  of  these  events  between  per  and  tone  of  feeling  have  been  iiidaioed» 
any  of  the  European  powers  ;  but  good  un-  far  less  favorable  to  continued  peace  than 
dentaodinge  ha?e  been  destroyed,  mutual  those  which  have  hitherto  existed.  The 
distrust  has  been  implanted,  nationiU  pride  entente  eordimie  between  England  and 
has  been  wounded,  and  the  seeds  have  been  France,  which  has  formed  the  theme  of 
sown  which  may  hereafter  produce  bar-  somuchboastinjgonthepartof  M.Gxnaoiv 
vests  of  hatred  and  embroumeat,  to  be  and  so  much  rejoicing  throughout  Europe* 
reaped  in  tears  and  in  blood.  It  is  under-  is  pretty  evidently  at  an  end.  The  two 
stood  that  Mr.  Bulwer,  the  British  minis-  nations  are  no  longer  governed  by  a  com* 
ter  at  Madrid,  delivered  to  the  Spanish  men  spirit.  Jealousy  and  resentmeat  have 
fovernment,  in  behalf  of  his  own,  a  very  taken  the  place  of  that  unbounded  matusl 
•nergetic  pretest  against  the  marriage  of  conftdence  and  regard,  of  which  the  prefer 
the  Infanta  with  the  Duke  of  Montpensier ;  sions  at  least  have  neretofore  been  so  plenti- 
and  oommuaications  were  also  addresisd  ial  and  incesnnt.  Louis  Phillippe  has  evi- 
by  the  British  Government  to  the  principal  dently  acted  for  his  own  sappesed  interests* 
European  powers,  declaring  that  Great  and  in  defiance  and  soom  of  the  feeting^ 
Britain  would  never  recognise  the  israe  of  and  interests  of  England.  His  tireach  of 
this  marriage  as  having  any  right  of  sue-  confidence  may  not  be  forcibly  and  at  once 
cession  to  the  Spanish  throne.  This  in-  resented,  but  it  will  scarcely  be  forgotten 
terfereace  may  seem  uncalled  for,  and  is  or  readily  forgiven, 
denounced  at  insolent  even  by  British  Meantime  events  are  occurring  in  Swita- 
joumals  ;  but  it  is  not  likely  to  be  without  erland,  which  may  precipitate  some  general 
some  efiect  England  is  unlikely  to  stand  issue.  The  twentv-two  Oanimu  of  that 
alone  in  the  position  she  has  taken.  The  country  are  bound  together  by  a  federal 
Russian  government,  through  its  Charge  compact,  which  expressly  forbids  the  for- 
d' Affaires  at  Paris,  has  informed  M.  Guizot  mation  of  private  leagues  among  the  can- 
that  it  coincides  fully  in  the  views  main-  tons  to  the  prejudice  of  the  federal  oompaot 
taiaed  in  the  English  protest,  and  will  or  the  interest  of  the  other  cantons.  Inal- 
aaintain,  according  to  the  treaty  of  Utrecht*  leged  violation  of  this  provision,  a  private 
the  equilibrium  of  the  European  powers,  alliance  was  recently  formed  by  the  aeven 
The  AUgememe  Zeitmtg  announces  that  Catholic  cantons  of  Looeme,  Ulri,  Schwyta, 
▲Mtiia  and  Prunia  wiU  also  join  with  Undarway»Zug»FribMri»aMlVabis;tl» 
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object  of  thb  alliance  wm  to  eecure  the  fnrioof  ciTil  war  ia  ianni«»at  in  the  wttj 
rights  gnaraotied  to  these  Catholic  cantons,  heart  of  Europe ;  and  in  the  existiafc  staia 
by  the  federal  compact  asaiost  the  appre-  of  international  feeling,  socb  an  ereiit  wiU 
bended  violence  of  the  radical  Protestants,  be  almost  certain  to  in? olf  e  eoo^  of  the 
Itseems  that  the  lenity  of  this  alliance  was  leading  powers  of  Enrope. 
called  in  question  in  the  Grand  Couacil:  To  complicate  still  more  tbe  a&ira  of 
and  in  that  Council,  through  the  equal  the  Continent,  another  reroloHoo 
division  of  the  other  cantons,  Geneva  held  curred  in  PortogaL  At  Lisbon  it 
the  balance  of  power,  and  her  Council  first  completely  successful,  and  wi 
Toted  in  favor  of  the  Catholic  cantons,  on  about  without  bloodriicd,  bj  the 
the  eround  that  the  course  they  had  pur«  management  of  tbe  Queeo»  by  whan  it  ww 
•nedhad  been  rendered  necessary  by  the  started.  Afterwards,  however*  it  owl  with 
refusal  of  the  federal  diet,  to  secure  them  warm  hostility  even  in  that  city,  and  ia 
against  the  violence  of  the  radical  cantons,  some  other  parts  of  Portugal  it  eocottatir- 
which  had  vented  itself  in  actual  force  ed  a  short  opposition.  At  Oporto,  the 
upon  Lucerne  for  having  invited  fourteen  Duke  of  Terceira,  who  waa  sent  thither  bj 
Jesuits  into  her  midst,  to  take  charge  of  the  Queen  as  Lieutenant-Geiieral  of  the 
her  schools.  Geneva  is  a  Protestant  can-  Northern  Marines,  was  impriaoocd  oa  hss 
ton,  but  stands  above  all  the  rest  in  Intel-  arrival,  and  a  junto  was  immedntely  eo»» 
ligence  and  moral  qualities, and  she evi-  vened,  which  declared  the  ilmlinin— if 
dently  acted  in  this  case  from  the  purest  of  the  Queen,  and  proclaimed  her  aoa,  Dee 
regard  to  the  rights  of  the  oppressed  and  Pedro,  Kingof  Portugal,  with  a  Cenacil 
wronged  cantons,  without  regard  to  their  Regency.  This  movement  waa  §— iisPy 
religious  predilections.  As  soon  as  the  followed  by  the  cities  of  the  North ;  wad 
decision  of  the  Council  was  known,  a  rabid  Spain  was  marching  troope  to  the  freetia. 
French  democrat,  named  James  Fazy,  who  It  is  also  thoKht  that  Franoe,  Speia,  sad 
left  his  own  country  soon  after  the  revolu-  even  Belgiumnave  had  an  age&cy  ia  lo- 
tion of  1830,  and  has  since  been  an  editor  menting  these  disturbances. 
in  Geneva,  convoked  a  mass  meeting,  and  Immense  and  destructive  flooda  haws  ec- 
brought  forward  a  protest  denouncing  the  curred  in  France  along  the  coorae  of  Ihs 
Council  in  the  most  violent  manner,  and  Rhone  and  Loire.  Many  liTeo 
declaring  its  vote  null  and  void.  Counter  lost,  and  property  to  an  imine] 
meetings  were  held,  snd  the  excitement  has  been  swept  sway.  It  was  the 
increased,  until  an  appeal  was  taken  to  ever  known  in  Fraaee,  the  great  load  sf 
arms.    The  mob  under  Fazy  barricaded  1789  not  excepted. 

the  bridges  of  the  Rhone.   The  government        In  Itsl^  the  Pope  oeene  to  he  gaiag  liv- 

on  its  side  was  not  idle — and  on  the  7th  of  ward  rapidly,  and  with  great  popaiar  ap- 

October,  the  artillery  was  brought  to  bear  plause,  in  the  new  career  of  ianiiiiiaiBl 

upon   the   barricades.    The   government  and  reform,  which  hia  ceoactls  aad  exa»- 

prepared  to  negotiate,  but  Fazy  rejected  pie  have  opened  to  the  people.     He  is  ea- 

the  proposal,  and  after  a  sharp  and  severe  couraging  attempts  to  proaiote  the  c 

engagement  the  government  troops  were  tion  of  rice  in  the  neighborhood  of 

compelled  to  retreat,  and  the  next  day  the  and  they  are  said  to  he  completely 

government  itself  fled  from  the  ci^.    A  ful.    A  company  has  beea  fbrakcd  far  lis 

provincial  government   was  immediately  purpose  of  growios  rice  on  the  wh«4e  ]' ' 

formed  with  Fazy  at  its  head ;  and  at  the  between  Ostia  ana  Potto  d'Anao,  e 

time  of  the  latest  accounts,  his  rule  seemed  forty  miles  long,  and  can  easQy  be 

to  be  firmly  established.    He  was  conduct*  at  will  by  the  waters  of  the  lakao 

ingaflbirs  with  a  good  degree  of  modoratioo.  and  Nemi.    It  ia  said  upoa  iaieUigaB*  aa- 

Tbe    example    of  Geneva,    however,  is  thority,  that  the  Pope  is  actiaf  vaAsr  tht 

likely  to  prove  contagious,  and  Baale-city  advice  of  the  Abbe  Gsftaxam  ia  aU  his 

and  Basls-Campagne  are  arming  against  ochemes,  and  that  the  Abb^  b 

each  other.    The  probability  is  that  radi-  he  ahould  put  himaslf  at  the  head  of  i 

caUsm,  which  most  unfortunately  seems  new  movement,  and  so  ejgiialiie  h 

to  be  there  identified  with  Protestantism,  his  zealoua  promotion  of  uberiy  in 

will  prevail,  and  will  thus  gain  the  ascen-  speech,  and  action.    The  AbM  was  lia- 


dency  in  the  federal  Diet,  which  will,  of  ished  by  the  late  Pope  for  hia 

course,  ptonounce  the  dissolution  of  the  the  same  efiect    Hia  plaaa,  ho 

lea^  of  the  aeven  Catholic  caatona.    In  a  very  warm  reccptioa  tkim  the  Italim 

UBticipatioa  of  tbia  result,  the  cantoos  are  people ;  and  the  preaaat  Papa,  Ihaa  a  tm^ 

eonoolidating  their  league  and  arming  for  dinal,  waa  one  of  his  warmas 

the  emergency.    France  has  already  ad-  was  a  man  of  liberal  opcaioi 

Tanoed  a  military  force  to  the  Swiss  fron-  Tariooa  parte  of  Europe^  aad 

tier,  undoubtedly  with  the  intention  of  in-  pared  to  enter  upon  taa  { 

terfering   when    the   proper   time   shall  ej  with  far  wider  and 

arrive ;  and  similar'measores  are  anticipat-  Tiewa  than  thoae  which  had 

ed  on  the  aides  of  Austria  and  Sardiaia.    A  predeosawr.    Thei 
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taken  have  alarmed  the  jealousy  of  Austria  who  first  directed  his  telescope  to  the  new 

— 4he  watch-dog  of  despotism  in  Europe ;  planet,   following  the  directions  of   M. 

and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  he  Lererrier. 

may  come  to  an  open  rupture  with  that  The  literary  and  ^neral  intelligence  of 
court.  the  month  has  but  little  interest.  A  young 
A  Tery  heated  and  intemperate  discus-  astronomer  of  Rome,  M.  Albert,  has  discoT- 
sion  has  been  started  between  the  French  ered  a  MS.  of  Galileo,  concerning  the  sa- 
and  English  journals,  concerning  the  dis-  tellites  of  Jupiter,  which  was  supposed  to 
covery  of  the  new  planet.  It  is  not  de-  be  lost;  it  was  found  in  a  private  library, 
nied,  we  believe,  in  any  ouarter,  that  M.  Mr.  Richardson,  the  celebrated  traveler, 
Leyerrier  is  entitled  to  the  transcendent  has  returned  to  London,  after  a  journey  of 
honor  of  having  accurately  demonstrated  three  months  directly  through  the  heart  of 
its  existence  and  calcluated  its  position,  the  Sahara  desert  He  is  about  to  publish 
before  any  similar  calculations  had  been  the  results  of  his  inquiries,  which  have 
published.  But  it  is  claimed  by  the  Ene-  mainly  related  to  the  slave  trade.  The 
lish  that  Mr.  Adams,  of  the  Greenwich  Ob-  Leipsic  catalogue  announces  that  5,283 
servatory,  had  also  calculated  the  place  of  boolcs  have  been  published  in  Germany 
the  planet,  and  furnished  to  Mr.  Challis  since  the  Easter  fair  of  the  present  year, 
the  means  of  securing  two  observa-  In  various  parts  of  France,  a  disease  has 
tions  of  the  planet,  before  any  announce-  manifested  itself  in  the  beet  root,  similar  to 
ment  was  made  by  M.  Leverrier.  To  that  which  has  proved  so  generally  de- 
prove  that  the  object  observed  was  a  pla-  structive  to  the  potatoe.  The  comer  stone 
net,  the  observations  of  different  uays  of  a  monument  to  Columbus  was  laid  at 
should  have  been  compared.  This  essen-  Genoa  on  the  28th  of  September,  An  im- 
tial  point,  however,  Mr.  Challis  neglected ;  mense  concourse  was  present,  and  the  cer- 
and  without  laying  any  claim  to  the  dis-  emonies  of  the  occasion  were  highly  im- 
covery,  he  simply  says,  that  **  the  planet  posing.  The  Congress  of  Italian  savans 
was  virtually  secured,  and  its  place  deter-  nave  decided  to  hold  their  meeting  of  1S48 
mined,  six  weeks  previously  to  any  record-  at  Bologna.  This  is  the  first  time  such  an 
ed  observation  of  it  elsewhere."  These  event  has  ever  occurred  within  the  limits 
allegations  are  supported  by  the  testimony  of  the  Papal  States ;  and  it  is  feared  that 
of  Sir  John  Herschel,  and  will  be,  it  is  the  Pope,  with  all  his  liberality,  will  regard 
said,  substantiated  by  the  records  of  the  the  step  as  premature.  The  Germanic 
observatory.  The  claim,  however,  has  ex-  Diet  has  awarded  the  sum  of  100,000  florins 
cited  the  anger  of  the  French,  and  even  in  to  Prof.  Schonbein,  on  condition  that  his, 
the  debates  of  the  National  Academy,  the  newly  discovered  gun-cotton  shall  l>e' 
most  violent  language  has  been  appUed  to  proved  able  advantageously  to  supercede 
the  English  tavam  who  have  in  any  way  the  use  of  gunpowder.  The  Sardinian 
given  their  countenance  to  it.  The  King  government  has  opened  negotiations  with 
of  Prussia,  meantime,  anxious  to  signalize  Spain  for  the  recovery  of  the  remains  of 
the  slight  connection  of  his  own  country  Columbus,  which  are  now  at  Havana.  A 
with  this  astronomical  event,  has  conferred  weekly  journal  called  the  Cantemporanto, 
the  cross  of  the  Red  Eagle  of  the  fourth  is  announced  as  about  to  appear  at  Rome, 
class  upon  M.  Galle,  the  Berlin  astronomer,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Pope. 


CRITICAL  NOTICES. 

SiTomi,  TRC  VioLiif  1ST.— This  is  a  pro-  Although  much  of  the  apparent  enthusi- 
gresstve  era ;  ours  is  a  pro|p«asive  nation ;  asm  now  so  widely  fashionable,  upon  the 
the  city  of  Gotham — ^wherein  we  more  im-  subject  of  music,  is  prol>ably  neither  deep 
mediately  exist — is  a  progressive  city ;  and,  nor  genuine  ;  though  too  many  of  those 
undoubtedly,  our  readers  are  progressive  who  crowd  the  concert-room  are  probably 
characters,  or  ought  to  l>e  such,  only  taking  attracted  thither  by  motives  somewhat 
excellent  care  that  they  are  **  right  before  foreign  to  music  and  the  love  of  it ;  yet  we 
they  start."  Amid  the  perpetual  motion  think  it  cannot  be  denied  that  a  truer  appre- 
of  our  unquiet  time.  Art,  Science,  and  ciation  and  a  warmer  love  of  this  beauti- 
Taste,  it  must  also  be  presumed,  are  mov-  M  art  is  really  spreading  among  the  com- 
ing onward;  and  in  no  department  of  munity.  That  this  is  the  case  is  evidenced 
these  is  there  more  evidence  of  movement,  by  the  cordial  welcome  which  has  greeted 
aad  of  movement  too  in  the  right  direction,  the  few  great  musicians  of  the  Old  World 
than  in  what  relates  to  the  "  divine  who  have  already  visited  us ;  by  the  im- 
of  MvMie.  profed  chvteter  of,  uid  roitwptd  «tttfi#- 


CMeal  J 

iblic  concert!,  and  by  Ih* 
lies  within  reach  oT  »tn~ 
Among  the  diitinguUbeil 
B  htre  tlLaded,  and  nhcne 

■0  mncb  toward  railing 
^rihe  pottibit  in  miuicu 
ieuxtempi,  and  De  Meyer 
'eminent—but  to  these 
be  added  ibat  of  Sivori, 
toA  of  Pagaoini,  and  upon 
9  oi  the  "  weird  Mutet" 
id  to  have  fallen. 
tiearti  have  thrilled  to  the 
I  deep  pilbog,  and  the  im- 

of  the  poetic  Northman, 
drawn  from  their  remcm- 
w  meed  of  iflectionate  ad- 
ihcj  had  accorded  to  him  ; 
irera  of  Vieuitempa,  hia 
11,  hia  great  acienee,  and 
tectnen  of  bi«  pla;,  (till 
mancec  witbdelighL     But 

who  baa  won  the  lufirage 

now  by  bia  rich  and  divei- 
sn,  and  an  almoat  euper- 
over  hia  inalrament,  hold- 
ion  lbs  jadgment  of  the 
elber  he  may  not  he  enti- 
icedeDce  of  all  oar  former 


lecta  which  he  drawa  from 
until  one  becomea  almost 
he  calFut  and  hiir$ehair, 
ritb  which  be  overcomea 
Ecultiea,  performing  on  a 

wondera  of  four — 
iced  and  siddy  ennning,. 
md  throu^  maiea  rumung, 
be  Hringa  that  lie 
1  of  harmony ." 

■pace  to  expreai  oar  cor- 
lia  truly  ctaaeic  Artiat  may 
awaking  in  all  parti  of  oar 
lemay  viait  during  biaalay 
per  and  purer  loTe  for  thia 
ich  be  i<  coneecrated. 

r  Mh.  HimiT  Gilkb. — 
e  able  to  apeak  of  the  Lit- 

of  this  gentleman,  in  view 
Don  delivered  Inlhlaeity. 
1  difTrrenl  placea  and  for 
liTered  lectures  on  varioiu 

inteteat  in  litarature  and 
atyle.  in  (hose  which  we 
■meat  and  impaaaioned — 
Icmenla  in  oratory— and  the 
ind,  by  the  aideapeeially^ 

power  and  a  fertid  fancTt 
lenceat  all  time*  with  m*. 
«Baurea  of  thought,  feel- 
t  UoguagB.  We  aiaeeralj 
f  Dot  lack  liearan  in  aaj 
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It  is  clearly  impotsible  for  the  irt  of  en-  man  of  a  noble  bnt  somewhat  timid  and  ex- 
graving  or  the  art  of  versifying  to  g[o  any  elusive  nature,  who  carried  the  idea  of 
farther  than  they  have  already  gone  m  this  taste  and  classic  reserve  f^om  letters  into 
direction.  The  production  of  soft  effects  the  conduct  of  life,  and  who  is  marked, 
has  been  carried  to  its  limit.  Excessive  like  all  Kreat  moralists,  with  the  excess  of 
elegance  and  sweetness  in  letters,  has  pre-  the  quiuities  which  his  writings  have 
pared  us  to  enj(w  the  rude  periods  and  vio-  stamped  upon  the  literature  and  manners 
lent  contrasts  of  Carlyle  and  his  imitators,  of  his  nation, 
as  the  epicure  is  tempted  to  a  coarse  and  — 
bitter  diet,  after  a  surfeit  of  sweets.  The  E$$ay9  on  the  Progre$9  of  ^atiom  in 
excessive  and  somewhat  weak  refinement  Productive  Industry,  Ctvilixation,  Pop' 
at  which  this  art  of  ensraving  has  arrived,  ulaHon^  and  Wealth, — illustrated  oy 
seems  to  promise  already  a  revolution  in  Statistics  of  Mining,  Agriculture, 
ta^te.  We  have  seen  some  works,  lately  Mani^faeture,  ifc. :  J^  Esra  C.  Ssa- 
executed  in  Paris,  which  show  a  wonder-  mam.  Detroit,  M.  Gikger  &.  Co. 
ful  purity  of  line,  and  a  force  of  shadow  New  York,  Bakek  &.  ScmiBKSR. 

not  unworthy  of  the  old  masters  in  this  art  -rrr.  ^u^^.,ii«  ^^^^^^^  ^.^  ««;«:««  «f  ihm 

Since  Wordsworth  and  the  German  poets,  ^f  cheerfully  express  our  opinion  of  the 

between  whom    therTis  adose  tfiough  gr«it  value  of  ilr  feeaman's  book  entitlc^^ 

n^.^^^,»i^»!!^  r««;f»    k««l  «..--!2--SIi  ••Eaaays  on  the  Progress  of  Nations."    Be- 

nnacknowledged  affinity,   have  possessed  jj     ^g              ^  ^  exceedingly  valuable 

us  with  sentiments  to  the  neglect  of  melo-  !»!:4^«\"ri^f!!!ll  JL^^^^          ^«n»«in« 

dy  and  passion,  Moore  anl  Byron  with  •taj'»tic»l  information  which  it  contains, 

^AJ    Buu   |/«^ivii,  iuwio  iMiu  »^tvu  vTiiu  and  ^hicb  alone  should  ensure  to  It  a  most 

Rossini,  who  represents  them   m  Music,  V'^^i^^:„"  ^il^^ 

have  faUen  not  a  litUe  in  estimation;  though  ?**«n"^« .  ^^'r^'"*;**^"!,  '^  **".  ^^^  '?®"i 

they  are  sUU  extremely  popular  in  despK  "  *  ^^^  "i  philojophieal  .pomt  «C 

ofiLiUcriUcism.   BeitthereisnodTfper  :?*^^    IfJU^^'V'^f''?^^'^^.^^^ 

-2  ^  •       ■"*'*«*•.   A»w  'v  w"  c  !•  uy  uccpcf  Ta^ig'  gQd  kindred  subjects  from  a  position 

moral  in  a  song  of  Moore,  or  a  stanza  of  v;„k-,»il!.m  iw^I  ftL^  S^ 

Childe  HaroldT  than  in  one  of  Rossini's  5.?5?2L^^.!^^^Ii^  "'^'S.^.  ^^tL'TJS'i 


V.U.1UC  ««uxu,  iu«,  .u  wacwi   «owin..  ^inariW  contemplated.    The  reader  wUl 

delicious  and  inexhaustible  cavatmas,  or  lu  IJ^'^ fx^^^^^illli^^  ^r  «k:.  «.<«*v  tk.t 

a  group  of  Bacchanals  from  Poussin   they  fKl?"!?" ^!^^l^  li^i IT^Lm^i 

n^  nnn-  fh*   1a^  .^^AiiAnf    n.tr    i.n.o':  iHese  are  not  quesUons  merely  of _  tempe- 


?Z.7lIi.n«n«  iL;.;rv     tkI^^  mn-rrlm^n  «^  weU-beiog  of  the  nation.    The  author 

tect  sensuous  t>eauty.     iney  must  remain,  j^-»«^„««.*..^  .v^«.  aw^  ->,.^-^««,^*«i»-.«,*  «r  • 

too,  w  the  types  of  perfection  for  the  mu-  <'eBon»J»«f  «h«t  be  »oco»n|temeiit  of  m 

.iciqodjtJTof  our  tongue..  .«d  mut  ?,nnL;.1C'.' ^4*  ,::Sin.' m'X'TS 

rrHrfc.Lro?.^s:tis::^h'2rL2;!  «»r  ^-jr  (-though  .ve.h^  it.  ^ 

L  even  from  hito^  ZTlTl^  '^:t\:it^^r'i^'^S:l 

M^m^nn,  ^  Ou  We  <  ^Ar«o«  •   By  ^^'^'^J  rcSSnTi?.'^  "^  ''^  "^ 

Miss  Aikiiv,  complete  m  one  volume.  P""^  "•  •  wuu»rj^ 

Caret  &  HAax,  Philadelphia,  1846.  j^^^y,   .p^.   gy    e.  Dei^iold 

A  life  of  Addison  by  one  of  the  most  ele- 
gant  of  the  female  writers  of  England,  com-  Of  the  twenty  or  thirty  poetical  address- 
posed  in  the  subdued  and  classic  manner  es  on  public  occasions,  large  and  small,  sent 
of  that  school  of  English  prose,  of  which  to  us  within  the  last  ei^ht  months,  this  is  a 
Addison  himself,  unless  Cowley  be  prefer-  fair  sample.  It  is  legitimate,  at  such  times, 
red  to  him,  may  be  taken  as  the  source  and  to  deliver  moderate  verse,  and  the  present 
the  model.  The  memoir  itself  is  not  re-  seems  to  be  no  infVingement  of  the  rule. 
Diarkable  for  any  marked  or  lirilliant  qual-  The  laying  out  of  its  subject  is  better  than 
ities  of  wit  or  sentiment,  but  chiefly  for  the  execution.  The  design  is  to  show  that 
the  sweetness  of  its  periods  and  the  mild  all  nations,  from  the  Hindoo  and  the  Par- 
anthusiasm  with  which  it  follows  the  illus-  see  to  the  Gipsies  and  Lord  Byron,  are  im- 
trious  moralist  through  all  the  progress  of  bued  with  a  dark  belief  in  Fate.  This  un- 
his  dispassionate  but  not  uneventful  life.  doubtedly  laid  the  ground-work  for  some 

The  other  remarkable  characters  of  that  swelling  and  powerful   poetry  ;   but  the 

age,  particularly  Swift  and  Pope,  are  treat-  piece,  Uiough  with  some  good  passages,  is 

•S  with  much  severity  by  the  Bio^pher,  very  loosely  writteu.    Among  other  faults 

who  ascribed  to  them  a  degree  of  inveter-  the  writer  will  have  so  short  a  thing  in 

mte  and  unfenerons  malice  toward  their  ri-  eight  or  ten  kinds  of  metre — a  ridiculous 

▼aU,  which  their  admirers  will  disclaim,  and  fatal  conceit,  which  we  have  condemn* 

Tb«  author  dwcovers  but  little  respect  for  ed  half  a  dozen  times  already  in  similar 

those  great  names,  and  strikes  the  balance  productions.    A  dozen  lines,  or  so— «  new 

•l^tnst  Uiem  by  an  exeuaable  degree  of  ad-  uncy  comes  up---«nd,  presto,  the  measure 

miration  for  the  accomplished  Addison  ;  a  is  changed  !    Thus  walking,  limping,  and 
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swinging  along,  it  is  impossible  to  produce  Tigorout,   progreffife,   and  tetised  to 

any  body  of  impression.    As  to  the  wri-  an  extraordinary  future   of  wcmlA  ni 

ter*s  idea  of  Fate,  it  may  be  taken  as  a  po-  itrength.    It  is  time  we  should  riew  o«* 

etical  feeling ;  but  such  lines  as  these,  at  selves,  and  be  f  iewed»in  a  nobler aadoorr 

this  age«  are  either  blasphemy  or  idiotcy  :  trying  light.    In  this  relation,  as  ckvi«^ 

Eternal  Powers !  as  on  life's  ocean  dark  "P»  "'^  *  °^'«  thorough  and  impartial  bm- 

Years  hang  more  deeply  o'er  my  humble  baik,  ^^^  ^^^  "*^  before  been  done  or  attenplri« 

I  feel  that  God^  permitting  Fate's  decree,  that  part  of  our  history  which  embracei  lU 

Divides  his  radiant  throne  with  Destiny.  past  political  movements,  this  work  of  Mr. 

Some  clever  lines  might  be  quoted  in  the  Williams  is  invaluable.    That  our  potitio, 

course  of  the  poem,  but   we  were  fated  *o  ^^9  ^Boske  up  the  most  important  peiti« 

not  to  have  room,  of  our  history,  both  to  ourselves  ind  ti 

other  nations,  will  not  readily  be  qaotiai* 

The  Mdresaes  and  Mettaget  of  the  Pre-  «d.     But  no  work,  till  the^ublicatisi  d 

Menu  of  the  United  Statee,  Maugu-  this,  had  presented  any  suffideat  bodj  d 

rah  jSnnual,  and  Special,  from  1799  to  ^«»''  annals  and  statistics.  The  PrewMd 

1846,  with  a  Memoir  of  each  of  the  Messages  and  Addresses  would,  of  tk»- 

Presidentt,  and  a  Hietory  of  their  Ad-  •elves,  be  valuable  enough  to  cottacad  tk 

minietrati&ne,  eompHed  from  effieial  compilation  to  every  one's  use;  brt  ii 

«(mrce«  6y  Eowiir  Willi ajcs.    In  two  addition  to  those,  the  author  hasaAMi 

Tolumes.    New  York,  Edward  Walker,  •ketch  of  the  life  of  every  President,  Md  i 

history  of  his  administration ;  tiaoatnf. 

Of  the  real  value  of  this  work  to  the  peo-  in  all,  to  nearly  500  oat  of  the  1700  pi^ 

pie  of  this  country,  too  high  an  estimate  can  comprised  in  the    two   octavo  votiwa 

hardly  be  formed.    Whatever  may  be  the  These  portions  of  original  matter  ire  Ml  tf 

feelings  of  any  foreign  nation  towards  us,  information;  and  it  is  worthy  of  a  di«iKt 

there  can  be  no  citizens  of  another  country  and  emphatic  tribute,  that  they  are  wrilM 

who  will  not  acknowledge  that  ours  has  in  the  most  sober  and   impartial  ipirt 

been  a  wonderful  career.    In  so  few  years  The  writer  seems  to  be  of  a  seriooi  «i 

to  have  swept  the  vast  wilderness  away ;  conservative  turn  of  mind,  as  bt  esiU 

to  have  erected  towns  and  cities  in  every  hardly  have  failed  to  be,  aAersurveving^ 

direction,  populous  and  powerful;  to  have  politics  from  Washington  to  Polk;  tat 

covered  our  hills  and  vallevs  with  culti-  there  is  no  quality  of  the  partisan  ia  kia 

vated  fields,  crowded   a  thousand  great  The  book  is  a  thoroaghly  impartial  on 

ils,  and  dotted  the  and  will,  therefore,  be  0/  infinitely  wnk 


rivers  with  steam-vi  ^ ^  __    ,^ 

innumerable   inland   streams   with    bumr  usefhlness.    Every  person  shoold'poaa 

manufactories  ;  to  have  achieved  so  much  a  copy. 

of  physical  triumph  over  a  recion  two-        One  thing  only,  in  these  toIudcs,  stribi 

thirds  as  large  as  all  Europe— and,  in  addi-  us  as  worthy  of  censure  :  and  that  is  attorl! 

tion,  to  have  esUblished,  on  the  broadest  wretched.    We  refer  to  the  engraved  b«di 

base,  new  forms  of  government,  new  in-  of  the  Presidents,  placed  as  frootispiccA 

stitutions,  new  law^  and  elements  of  social  We  have  never  seen  anything  mors  dami 

life,  so  that  we  rank,  beyond  any  question,  and  abominable.    They  look  as  if  thcr  W 

as  one  of  the  first  four  nations  of  the  earth—  been  etched  on  clay  and  moulded  of  c^ 

is  a  result  which  roust  always  be  considered  iron;  and  even  in  that  case,  they  wM 

among  the  most  extraordinary  that  can  be  have  been  badly  done.    By  the  way  tk? 

recorded.  But  in  the  history  of  these  things,  look,  the  cares  of  State  roust  htvt  — ^ 


our  physical  prospress  has  been  noted  rouch  terrible  inroads  upon  them.    Wt 

more  than  the  formation  of  our  political,  think  the  old  4>ald  eagle  at  the  top 

moral  and  social  institutions.  Among  other  scream  over  them  worse  than  he  amanto 

disadvanta^.  this  has  been  the  cause  of  be  doing;  and  we  only  wish  the  Uaed 

the  chief  misunderstandingsabroad  respect-  ^lory  around  him  would  consume  the  «M 

ing  our  character,  and  of  the  equal  miscon-  infamous  combination  together.   SerMs^* 

ceptions  at  home,  as  to  the  true  elements  it  is  unjust,  and  ahontber  onpro6fafck.  is 

to  oe  regarded  and  hoped  for  in  our  future  an  age  so  accustomed  to  good  engrsnif*.  to 

growth.     We  have  been  looked  upon  by  put  out  such  miserable  cancatures  «  •* 

others  as  a  young  overgrown  giant,  im-  most  eminent  men ;  and  we  frankly  alnw 

petuous,  awkward,  and  something  danger-  the  publisher  to  chuge  the  plates  m  wm 

ous.    We  have  looked  upon  ourselves  as  as  possible. 


We  have  received  several  other  books^lso,  but  are  unable  to  itosert  Bociees 

month.    Among  them  ar%'  from  Messrs.  Wiley  de  Pntaam,  Caihrle^  Sartor  lUsai— :  ■■• 
8oaihev*s  Poems ;  Goethe's  Aotobiomphy  :  The  Water  Owe  m  Chmk . 
Mdner's  Poems  and  the  Pbems  oi  O.  W.  Holmes,  from  Tidwor  U  Co. 
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